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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  410.) 

The  chief  difference  between  man  in  a  rude,  and 
n  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  is,  that  the  one 
stes  his  force,  whether  natural  or  acquired — the 
er  economizes,  that  is,  saves  it.  The  man  in  a 
le  state  has  very  rude  instruments ;  he,  there- 
wastes  his  force  :  the  man  in  a  civilized  state 
very  perfect  ones ;  he,  therefore,  economizes  it. 
mid  we  not  laugh  at  the  gardener  who  went  to 
his  potatoes  with  a  stick  having  a  short  crook 
he  end  ?  It  would  be  a  tool,  we  should  say,  fit 
for  children  to  use.  Yet  such  a  tool  was 
ibtless  employed  by  some  very  ancient  nations ; 
there  is  an  old  medal  of  Syracuse  which  repre- 
ts  this  very  tool.  The  common  hoe  of  the  gar- 
er  is  a  much  more  perfect  tool,  because  it  saves 
sr.  Could  we  have  any  doubt  of  the  madness 
the  man  who  would  propose  that  all  iron  hoes 
old  be  abolished,  to  furnish  more  extensive  em- 
fment  to  labourers  who  should  be  provided  only 
crooked  stick  cut  out  of  a  hedge  ?  The  truth 
f  the  working  men  of  the  United  States  had  no 
!er  tools  than  crooked  sticks,  they  would  be  in 
ate  of  actual  starvation.  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
Zealand,  before  that  country  had  been  colo- 
d,  told  a  missionary  that  his  wooden  spades 
all  broken,  and  he  had  not  an  axe  to  make 
more ;  his  canoes  were  all  broken,  and  he  had 
a  nail  or  a  gimlet  to  mend  them  with ;  his  po- 
grounds  were  uncultivated,  and  he  had  not  a 
to  break  them  up  with ;  and  that,  for  want  of 
■vation,  he  and  his  people  would  have  nothing- 
it.  This  shows  the  state  of  a  people  without 
The  man  had  seen  tools,  and  knew  their 
e. 

bout  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  from  the 
s  of  King  Henry  IV.  to  those  of  King  Henry 
and,  indeed,  long  before  these  r5igns,  there 
often,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  grievous 
aes  in  England,  because  the  land  was  very 
2hedly  cultivated.  Men,  women,  and  children 
hed  of  actual  hunger  by  thousands ;  and  those 
survived  kept  themselves  alive  by  eating  the 
of  trees,  acorns,  and  pig-nuts.  There  were 
.achines  then ;  but  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
'as  so  bad,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  to  work 
the  land  without  those  very  severe  and  tyran- 
laws,  which  actually  forbade  them  to  leave  the 
in  which  they  were  born  as  labourers,  for 
nope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  the  towns, 
e  were  not  labourers  enough  to  till  the  ground, 
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and  awkward  hoes.  They  were  just  as  badly  off 
as  some  of  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  who 
are  miserably  poor,  because  they  have  bad  machines; 
or,  as  the  Chinese  labourers,  who  have  scarcely  any 
machines,  and  are  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of  England, 
there  was  plenty  of  labour  to  be  performed,  but  the 
tools  were  so  bad,  and  the  want  of  agricultural 
knowledge  so  universal,  that  the  land  was  never 
half  cultivated,  and  therefore  all  classes  were  poorly 
off.  They  had  little  corn  to  exchange  for  manu- 
factures, and  in  consequence  the  labourer  was  badly 
clothed,  badly  lodged,  and  had  a  very  indifferent 
share  of  the  scanty  crop  which  he  raised.  The 
condition  of  the  labourer  would  have  proceeded  from 
bad  to  worse,  had  agricultural  improvement  not 
gone  forward  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
all  classes.  Commons  were  inclosed  ;  arable  land 
was  laid  down  to  pasture ;  sheep  were  kept  upon 
grass-land,  where  wretched  crops  had  before  been 
growing.  This  was  superseding  labour  to  a  great 
extent,  and  much  clamor  was  raised  about  this 
plan,  and  probably  a  large  amount  of  real  distress 
was  produced.  But  mark  the  consequence.  Al- 
though the  money  wages  of  labour  were  lowered, 
because  there  were  more  labourers  in  the  market, 
the  real  amount  of  wages  was  higher,  for  better  food 
was  created  by  pasturage  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The 
labourer  then  got  meat  who  had  never  tasted  it 
before ;  and  when  the  use  of  animal  food  became 
general,  there  were  cattle  and  corn  enough  to  be 
exchanged  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the  labourer 
got  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  who  had  formerly 
gone  half  naked.  Step  by  step  have  the  people  of 
England  been  advancing  in  the  same  direction  for 
two  centuries ;  and  the  agricultural  industry  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  as  much  directed  to  the  production 
of  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  as  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and  other  cereals.  The  once  simple  husbandry 
of  our  ancestors  has  become  a  scientific  manufac- 
ture. 

There  may  be  some  persons  still  who  object  to 
machinery,  because,  having  grown  up  surrounded 
with  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  them,  with- 
out understanding  the  source  of  these  benefits,  they 
are  something  like  the  child  who  sees  nothing  but 
evil  in  a  rainy  day.  The  people  of  New  Zealand 
very  rarely  came  to  us;  but  when  they  did  come 
they  were  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  machinery  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  the 
great  distance  in  point  of  comfort  between  their 
state  and  our.?,  principally  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  machinery,  while  we  have  a  great  deal. 
One  of  these  men  burst  into  tears  when  he  saw  a 
rope-walk ;  because  he  perceived  the  immense  su- 
periority which  the  process  of  spinning  ropes  gave 
us  over  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  ingenious 
enough,  and  so  were  many  of  his  fellow-islanders, 
to  have  twisted  threads  together  after  a  rude 
fashion  ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  a  long  way  off 
from  making  a  rope.  The  New  Zealander  saw  the 
spinner  in  the  rope-walk,  moving  away  from  a 
wheel,  and  gradually  forming  the  hemp  round  his 
body  into  a  strong  cord.  By  the  operation  of  the 
wheel  he  is  enabled  so  to  twine  together  a  number 
of  separate  fibres,  that  no  one  fibre  can  be  separated 
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pact  body.  A  series  of  these  operations  produces 
a  cable,  such  as  may  hold  a  barge  at  anchor.  The 
twisted  fibres  of  hemp  become  yarn ;  many  yarns 
become  a  strand  ;  three  strands  make  a  rope ;  and 
three  ropes  make  a  cablet,  or  small  cable.  By 
carefully  untwisting  all  its  separate  parts,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  evident.  The 
operation  is  a  complex  one ;  and  the  rope-maker  is 
a  skilled  workman.  Bope-making  machinery  is  now 
carried  much  further.  But  the  wheel  that  twisted 
the  hemp  into  yarn  was  a  prodigy  to  the  inquiring 
savage. 

Another  of  these  New  Zealanders,  and  he  was  a 
very  shrewd  and  intelligent  person,  carried  back  to 
his  country  from  England,  a  small  hand-mill  for 
grinding  corn,  which  he  prized  as  the  greatest  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  And  well  might  he  prize  it ! 
He  had  no  machine  for  converting  corn  into  meal, 
but  two  stones,  such  as  were  used  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  some  years  ago. 
And  to  beat  the  grain  into  meal  by  these  two  stones, 
(a  machine,  remember,  however  imperfect,)  would 
occupy  the  labour  of  one-fourth  of  his  family,  to 
procure  subsistence  for  the  other  three-fourths. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  three  thousand  years  ago,  had 
improved  upon  the  machinery  of  the  hand-stones, 
for  they  had  hand-mills.  But  Homer,  the  old  Greek 
poet,  describes  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  slave 
who  was  always  employed  in  using  this  mill.  The 
groans  of  the  slave  were  unheeded  by  those  who 
consumed  the  produce  of  his  labour ;  and  such  was 
the  necessity  for  meal,  that  the  women  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  these  mills  when  there  were  not 
slaves  enough  taken  in  war  to  perform  this  irksome 
office.  There  was  plenty  of  labour  then  to  be  per- 
formed, even  with  the  machinery  of  the  hand-mill ; 
but  the  slaves  and  the  women  did  not  consider  that 
labour  was  a  good  in  itself,  and  therefore  they  bit- 
terly groaned  under  it.  By  and  by  the  understand- 
ings of  men  found  out  that  water  and  wind  would 
do  the  same  work  that  the  slaves  and  the  women 
had  done  ;  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  labour  was 
at  liberty  to  be  employed  for  other  purposes._  Does 
any  one  ask  if  society  was  in  a  worse  state  in  con- 
sequence ?  We  answer,  labour  is  worth  nothing 
without  results.  Its  value  is  only  to  be  measured 
by  what  it  produces.  If,  in  a  country  where  hand- 
mills  could  be  had,  the  people  were  to  go  on  beat- 
ing grain  between  two  stones,  all  would  pronounce 
them  fools,  because  they  could  obtain  an  equal^ 
quantity  of  meal  with  a  much  less  expenditure  of 
labour.  Some  have  a  general  prejudice  against 
that  sort  of  machinery  which  does  its  work  with 
very  little  human  assistance ;  it  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  they  would  agree  that  people 
would  be  equal  fools  to  use  the  hand-mill  when 
they  could  employ  the  wind-mill  or  the  water- 
mill.  An  ordinary  water-mill  for  grinding  corn 
will  grind  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels 
a  day.  To  do  the  same  work  with  a  hand-mill 
would  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  fifty 
cents  a  day  the  daily  wages  of  these  men  would 
amount  to  $75,  which,  reckoning  six  working  days 
is  $430  a  week,  or  $22,360  a  year.  The  rent  and 
taxes  of  a  mill  would  be  about  $800  a  year.  The 
cost  of  machinery  would  be  certainly  more  for  the 
hand-mills  than  the  water-mill,  therefore  we  will 
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not  take  the  cost  of  machinery  into  calculation.  To  being  the  season  for  drinking  the  waters,  the  town 
produce,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushelsj  is  crowded  with  gentry,  who  make  a  splendid  ap- 
of  flour  by  hand  we  should  pay  875 ;  by  the  water-  pearance,  and  live  in  great  dissipation,  to  the  dis: 
mill  we  should  pay  82  56  ;  that  is,  we  should  pay  grace  of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  said  that  one 
nearly  thirty  times  as  much  by  the  one  process  as  thousand  persons  attended  the  concert  last  night, 
by  the  other.  The  actual  saving  is  something  Believing  it  right  to  have  another  meeting,  one  was 
about  the  ordinary  price  of  the  flour  in  the  market;  accordingly  appointed  at  a  meeting-house  of  the 
that  is,  the  consumer,  if  the  corn  were  ground  by!  dissenters,  which  it  was  thought  would  hold  twelve 


hand,  would  pay  double  what  he  pays  now  for 
flour  ground  at  a  mill. 

But  if  the  system  of  grinding  corn  by  hand  were 
a  very  recent  system  of  society,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  water-mill  had  all 
at  once  displaced  the  hand-grinders,  as  the  spinning- 
machinery  displaced  the  spinning  wheel,  what  must 
become,  it  is  said,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  earned  the  875  a  day,  of  which  sum  the  con- 
sumer has  now  got  872  44  in  his  pocket  ?  They 
must  go  to  other  work.    And  what  is  to  set  them 
to  that  work  ?    The  same  872  44  ;  which,  being 
saved  in  the  price  of  flour,  gives  the  poor  man,  as 
well  as  the  rich  man,  more  animal  food  and  fuel ; 
a  greater  quantity  of  clothes,  and  of  a  better 
quality,  a  better  house  than  his  hand-labouring 
ancestors  used  to  have,  much  as  his  house  might 
yet  be  improved;  better  furniture,  and  more  of  it; 
domestic  utensils,  and  books.    To  produce  these 
things  there  must  be  more  labourers  employed  than 
before.    The  quantity  of  labour  is,  therefore,  not 
diminished,  while  its  productiveness  is  much  in- 
creased.   It  is  as  if  every  man  amongst  us  had  be- 
come suddenly  much  stronger  and  more  industrious. 
The  machines  labour  for  us,  and  are  yet  satisfied 
without  either  food  or  clothing.    They  increase  all 
our  comforts,  and  they  consume  none  themselves. 
The  hand-mills  are  not  grinding,  it  is  true  :  but  the 
ships  are  sailing  that  bring  us  foreign  produce  ;  the 
looms  are  moving  that  give  us  more  clothes ;  the 
potter,  the  glass-maker,  and  joiner,  are  each  em- 
ployed to  add  to  our  household  goods;  we  are  each 
of  us  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  all  these 
things  happen  because  machinery  has  diminished 
the  cost  of  production. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

The  public  meeting  this  evening  at  Bath  was 
large ;  a  considerable  number  of  other  professors 
attended,  and  many  could  not  get  in  ;  they  behaved 
with  great  propriety ;  and  I  felt  my  mind  relieved 
to  my  own  satisfaction.    Very  few  of  the  members 
of  our  Society  here  have  the  appearance  of  Friends 
and  some  said  they  were  sorry  they  could  not  at- 
tend ;  but  they  were  engaged  at  parties  at  that 
time.    Having  paid  a  visit  in  the  forenoon  to  the 
famous  Hannah  More  and  her  four  sisters,  some 
of  them  being  present  at  the  meeting,  came  and  in 
vitcd  us  to  their  house  again.    There  came  also  : 
middle-aged,  well-dressed  woman,  who  shook  hand 
with  me,  and  asked  when  it  would  suit  me  to  rc 
ceive  a  visit,  as  she  wanted  to  have  some  eonvcrsa 
tion  with  me.    I  told  her  this  evening,  and  while 
at  supper  she  came  ;  she  stayed  about  half  an  hour, 
appeared  to  he  a  singular  and  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, hail  been  bred  a  Roman  Catholic  in  Lon- 
don, but  growing  uneasy  with  the  practices  of  tliat 
people,  she  went  off  to  Koine,  expecting  her  mind 
would  he  relieved  at  that  fountain-head  of  religion, 
but  was  greatly  deceived  ;  and  after  residing  there 
three  years,  protesting  against  their  errors,  for 
whieh  -h'1  had  seve  ral  time-*  been  likely  to  lose  her 


hundred  persons  or  more ;  and  it  was  presently  filled, 
and  proved  through  the  adorable  mercy  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  to  whom  be  all  the  praise,  a  pre- 
cious season,  ending  in  solemn  prayer  and  praises. 
Hannah  More,  having  desired  a  Friend  to  bring 
me  to  their  house  again,  I  there  found  the  cele- 
brated William  Wilberforce,  who  had  been  at  the 
meeting,  which  I  knew  not  of;  but  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  and  unusual,  that  I  should  be  led 
to  touch  upon  the  enormity  of  the  slave-trade.  We 
soon  became  quite  familiar,  and  he  asked  me  many 
questions  about  the  state  of  religion  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  continent  where  I  had  been,  and  ap- 
peared much  pleased  that  I  had  had  an  interview 
with  Thomas  Paine.    Hannah  More  and  her.  sis- 
ters are  all  unmarried,  live  in  good  style,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  good — they  have  written  and  com- 
piled many  excellent  works,  some  for  the  use  of 
charity  schools,  &c.    They  are  a  band  of  sisters, 
desirous  of  employing  their  time  in  doing  what  may 
be  beneficial  in  the  world,  and  avoid  all  the  gay 
and  dissipating  amusements  of  Bath.    We  did  not 
retire  to  bed  till  near  twelve  o'clock,  and  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day,  I  was  favoured  to  lie  down,  re- 
joicing in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  Look- 
ins-  back  at  my  visit  among  the  people,  thankful- 
ness covered  my  mind,  that  the  Lord  had  preserved 
me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  from  wounding  the  blessed 
cause  of  Truth,  which  is  at  times  above  all  things 
dear  to  me.    I  had  dreaded  going  there,  but  was 
convinced  that  the  Lord  is  sufficient  for  his  own 
work. — William  Savenj. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  Friends 
placed  too  great  dependence  upon  the  need  of  di- 
vine revelation  to  qualify  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, but  proved  in  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  the 
only  source  of  all  ability  for  that  solemn  and 
weighty  work.    "  Without  me,"  said  Christ  to  his 
immediate  disciples,  "  ye  can  do  nothing."    If  they, 
whom  he  chose  to  be  the  first  messengers  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  could  do  nothing  without  him,  but 
must  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,  no  more  can  any  now  do 
any  thing  for  his  glory,  the  salvation  of  others,  or 
for  their  own,  without  his  power  and  Spirit  inline 
diately  operating  upon  them,  and  furnishing  the 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  designs  for  others. 
While  in  Ireland,  attending  a  public  meeting  at 
Kichhill,  W.  Savery  says,  "  A  drunken  priest,  who 
attended,  was  held  up  to  the  people  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  thought  he  could  not  have  been  so 
described,  if  I  had  not  received  some  previous  in- 
formation; but  they  were  satisfied  their  conjecture 
was  wrong,  and  were  glad  he  had  been  so  handled. 
I  knew  not  that  there  was  any  in  his  station  pre- 
sent until  after  meeting.''    The  same  power  that 
qualified  Simon  Peter,  the  fisherman, to  do  his  Lord  s 
work,  was  that  which  enabled  William  Savery,  the 
tanner,  to  speak  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and 
bring  them  under  conviction,  or  administer  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel — though  we  are  far  from  ex- 
pi  eting  the  same  degree  of  its  divine  manifestation, 


and  by  the  leading,  moving  and  drawing  hem 
ought  every  evangelist  and  christian  pastor  to  1 
led  and  ordered  in  his  labour  and  work  of  the  go 
pel,  both  as  to  the  place  where,  as  to  the  persons 
whom,  and  as  to  the  time  w  herein  he  is  to  minist* 
Moreover  they,  who  have  this  authority,  may  ai 
ought  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  without  humi 
commission  or  literature;  as  on  the.  other  han 
they  who  want  the  authority  of  this  divine  gi 
however  learned,  or  authorized  by  the  commissi' 
of  men  or  churches,  are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  dj 
ceivers,  and  not  true  ministers  of  the  gospel."      j  * 

 —   ;  iii 

Indian  Population  of  the  United  States  an  fen 
Territories. — According  to  the  report  for  1855,  p.rjt, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indiji  w 
population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  a  f<|  i 
in  several  of  the  States,  who  have  lost  their  trit  11  -pjj 
character,  or  amalgamated  with  the  whites   '  $« 
blacks,  may  be  estimated  at  from  320,000  to  35(  js; 
000  souls.  The  tribes  are  50  in  number.  In  18.|  | 
the  payments  of  money  by  the  Government  to  1 1  % 
various  tribes  amounted  to  8546,357  38.    Duri|  a 
the  last  ten  years,  expenditures  have  been  made  f  y,j 
certain  societies  for  the  educational  and  religic  t  fa 
advancement  of  the  Indians  as  follows :    By  t  >  a 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  M  ■  « 
sions,  (Boston,)  8402,974  ;  by  the  Board  of  Forei ji  ti 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  (New  Yorjl  j* 
8327,193  53;  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Iff  u 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (New  York,)  810  -  | 
230  ;  by  the  American  Indian  Mission  AssociatiiL  \({ 
(Louisville,)  8104,413  15  ;  by  the  Catholic  Missiji,  :, 
(St.  Louis,)  887,319  65.    During  the  same  peri<L  p 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  expeif  I 
ed  for  the  same  purposes  about  8288,000.    T»  |K 
total  outlay  for  the  christianization  and  civilizatjl  m 
of  the  Indians,  within  the  last  ten  years,  amouit 
to  more  than  82,150,000.— B.  News. 

The  Twinkling  of  tlie  Stars. — According  |o|:" 
Arago,  astronomers  and  others  have  failed  to  arije) 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  the  twiuklindt- 
stars,  on  account  of  their  failure  to  give  an  exji.i 
definition  of  the  term  scintillation.  He  affirms  tbjf  1, 
that,  in  so  far  as  naked-eye  observers  of  the  heavwr 
are  concerned,  scintillation,  or  twinkling,  consistBl, 
very  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  brightness  of  the  stjB.V 
These  changes  are  almost  always  accompanied  w.tj 
variations  of  color  and  certain  secondary  effe» J 
whieh  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  every  !•< 
crease  or  diminution  of  brightness ;  such  as  con»T 
erable  alterations  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  m\ 
stars,  and  in  the  length  of  the  diverging  rays,  wlm 
appear  to  issue  in  different  directions  from  AI 
centres.    It  has  been  remarked  from  a  very  eafc  j 
age  that  the  phenomenon  of  twinkling  is  accoml-^ 
nied  by  a  change  of  colour.    It  is  asserted  thatle, 
name  of  Barakeach,  given  by  the  Arabians  to  b 
star  Sinus  signifies  the  star  of  a  thousand  colofc. ' 
Arago  asserts  that  the  planets  twinkle 


life,  she  returned  throu.di  France.    Not  finding  true  as  was  furnished  to  the  Holy  Apostles.  Robert 
religion  there,  she  had  come  to  Hath  about  nine 
months  since,  disgusted  with  all  professions,  and 
separated  from  them,  yet  seeking  the  Truth;  she 


llarclay  says,  "As  by  the  light  or  gift  of  God,  all 
true  knowledge  in  tilings  spiritual  is  received  and 
revealed,  so  by  the  same,  as  it  is  manifested  and 


was  overjoyed  at  being "at  the  met  ting,  having  never!  received  in  the  heart,  by  the  strength  and  power 
thought  of'inquiring  of  Friends  for  religion;  after  thereof,  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  ordained, 
expressing  a  little  to  her,  we  parted.    23d.  This  prepared,  and  supplied  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 


Palace  Discovered  under  Ground. — The  reman-1 
of  a  magnificent  palace  have  been  discovered  urpf 
a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Capri.  It  must  not  oh! 
have  been  splendid  in  structure,  but  in  situatfe11 
commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Palermo  W1 
Naples.  Marble  of  various  colours  was  usedfcl 
its  construction,  and  all  its  apartments,  so  falf'' 
the  excavations  have  proceeded,  are  of  the  iW 
spacious  and  elegant  character.  The  doorwaw* 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  white  marble,  andfce* 
rooms  are  paved  in  mosaic,  while  the  walls  wo 
painted  ted,  blue,  and  yellow,  &c.  Several  op* 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias  have  Bill 
found,  some  of  them  disclosing  the  curious  factfctt 
the  coins  of  one  reign  were  at  times  recoinelnt 
another. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Ill-natured  Remarks. 
It  was  the  confession  of  a  Christian  man,  "  Often 
have  I  felt  disturbed  and  rebuked  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  my  lips,  of 
an  uncharitable  and  ill-natured  tenor.  Those  to 
whom  they  were  uttered  may  never  have  recalled 
them,  and  those  of  whom  they  may  have  been  spo- 
ken may  never  have  heard  them  ;  but  my  own  mem- 
ory has  treasured  them  up,  and  they  are  now  often 
reverted  to  with  pain  and  humiliation.  I  may  have 
thought,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  no  more  than  frank  expres- 
sions of  my  convictions  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  they  had  in  them  a  spice  of  malig- 
nity, of  which  I  should  have  been  ashamed."  How 
many  might,  with  propriety,  make  a  similar  confes- 
sion !  The  staple  of  conversation  with  many  is  this 
very  freedom  of  remark  on  the  conduct  of  others. 
Severe  criticism  on  their  acts,  suspicion  of  their  mo- 
lives,  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  exaggeration  of  their 
fellings,  unfair  construction  of  their  words,  and,  in 
general,  misrepresentation,  more  or  less  gross,  of 
their  conduct,  are  things  wh  ch  we  daily  observe  in 
common  conversation.  None,  we  presume,  are 
blameless  in  this  matter  ;  but  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  evil  diminishes  not  its  criminality.  The  best 
men  have  need  of  caution,  and  are  safest  when  they 
put  a  bridle  on  their  tongue.  All  men  are  our 
brethren  ;  they  claim  with  us  a  common  origin ;  they 
are  pursuing  the  same  sorrowful  journey  of  life;  their 
eyes  as  well  as  our  own  must  soon  close  in  the  sleep 
of  death ;  we  must  rest  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  grave,  and  appear  with  them  at  the  judgment.  If 
there  were  then  no  divine  prohibition  of  evil  speak- 
ing, our  human  sympathies  should  suggest  tender 
ness  of  the  reputation  of  others.  Kindness,  love, 
and  forbearance  better  become  us  ;  and  we  should 
remember  how  assailable  we  ourselves  are,  and  how 
sad  it  would  be  for  us,  if  as  we  mete  to  others,  it 
should  be  measured  to  us  again. — Presbyterian 

Is  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  Solid? 

(Concluded  from  page  415.) 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  notion,  towards 
which  recent  theory  seems  to  tend,  of  the  solid 
rather  than  liquid  state  of  the  earth's  nucleus,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  known  phenomena  of  volcanos 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  solidity,  resulting  only 
from  immense  pressure,  at  a  heat  which  would  ren 
der  the  densest  substance  at  the  earth's  surface  not 
only  liquid  but  gaseous,  must  offer  a  wide  scope  for 
igneous  action  of  the  most  intense  kind,  if  the  pres- 
sure were  to  vary  in  amount  from  any  conceivable 
cause.     Or  again,  if  we  accept  the  view,  not  im- 
probable from  the  known  data,  that  the  earth  con 
sists  of  a  crust  solid  from  its  greater  coolness,  a 
stratum  of  liquefied  rock,  and  a  nucleus  solid  through 
the  immense  pressure, — any  change  in  the  solid 
crust,  by  altering  the  pressure  on  the  liquid  stratum, 
would  produce  a  reaction  on  other  parts  of  the  crust, 
which  might  occasion  volcanic  eruptions  of  melted 
matter.    And  since  geology  teaches  it  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  erosion  of  mountains,  and  the  de- 
position of  new  matter  in  the  depth  of  the  primitive 
ocean,  was  more  rapid  and  abundant  in  those  dis 
tant  ages,  we  might  infer,  on  this  view,  that  the 
volcanic  eruptions  would  also  be  more  violent,  and 
:  £,  the  previously-formed  strata  be  broken  up,  and  tilt 
ed  into  new  positions,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  in  modern  times.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
Buch  an  eruption  had  occurred  on  the  large  scale_ 
the  escape  of  the  central  heat  would  contract  the 
ral"a 1  amoant  of  remaining  fluidity  beneath  the  new  crust, 
|   and  the  immense  addition  to  the  aqueous  atmosphen 
would  transfer  the  force  withdrawn  from  the  more 
p   violent  circle  of  Plutonic  or  igneous,  to  the  gentler 


Till  our  knowledge  is  more  advanced,  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  of  science  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  all 
the  possible  alternations ;  when  riper  observation, 
with  the  concurrent  advance  of  chemical  theory, 
may  at  length  supply  a  clue  to  these  deep  enigmas 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

There  is  one  truth,  however,  which  even  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  geological  science,  its  dis- 
coveries ought  to  impress  very  strongly  on  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  student.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the 
littleness  and  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  the  un-. 
searchable  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  man's  Creator. 
The  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job,  that  noblest 
of  all  poems,  sacred  or  profane,  could  not  receive 
such  an  emphatic  commentary,  as  when  they  are 
read  in  the  light  of  these  recent  discoveries.  A 
proud  or  a  skeptical  spirit  is  never  more  unnatural, 
than  when  linked  with  the  contemplation  of  this 
stupendous  series  of  geological  revolutions.  We 
gaze  upon  a  seemingly  chaotic  medley  of  strata, 
mixed  in  utter  confusion ;  and  start  back  with  won- 
der and  awe,  while  there  emerges  slowly  before  us 
a  reflected  image  of  the  divine  attributes  in  all  their 
immensity, — a  monumental  record  of  countless  won- 
ders, before  unknown.  Strange  indeed  is  the  infatua- 
tion which  could  lead  any  to  say,  that  modern  science 
"  declares  the  glory  of  no  one  but  its  discoverers." 
Nowhere  ought  the  littleness  of  man  to  stand  more 
rebuked — nowhere  should  his  faith  be  stirred  up  to 
a  more  lively  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
and  goodness  of  the  glorious  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  when  he  looks  upward  to  the  hosts  of  the 
firmament,  in  their  everlasting  courses,  or  turns  his 
eyes  downward  to  lose  himself  in  the  vast  cycle  of 
geological  change.  At  every  step  that  we  take  new 
developments  of  the  truth,  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  present  themselves.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  perceived  to  have  been  busy  and  omni- 
potent through  periods  of  time  as  yet  unmeasured. 
■London  Christian  Observer. 


Religion. — Foi 


Selected  for 

the  Ioum, 


■  The  Friend.' 


is  formed  ;  and,  when  we  arrive  at  a  proper  nu 
rity  in  goodness,  we  shall  be  entirely  free  from  tl 
difficulties,  and  absolutely  at  peace.  '  Right  ti 
per'  and  a  'proper  maturity  in  goodness,'  does 
consist  in  mere  external  observances  in  religion, 
it  extends  to  everything,  in  every  part  of  life,  i 
in  our  own  breasts,  in  which  there  is  a  right  an 
wrong;  it  extends  to  all  worldly  things — the  c< 
monest,  the  lowest  things — and  binds  us  to  beh 
reasonably,  decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meel 
and  kindly  in  them  all ;  and  that  interfering  so 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our  good.  M; 
carnal  heart  finds  itself  pinioned  and  straitenet 
the  way,  the  good  old  way  of  effectual  faith 
obedience  that  God  has  laid  out ;  hence  it  bre 
out,  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  and  would  rat 
pluck  up  the  ancient  land-marks  of  God's  ti 
than  not  make  it  broader.  But  when  all  stones 
turned,  the  way  to  heaven  is,  and  will  be,  four 
'  straight'  way.  Truth  has  said  it  is  so ;  and  all 
notions  of  man  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  Bu 
us  ever  bear  in  mind,  it  '  leadeth  unto  life,  wl 
'wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way  that  leac 
to  destruction.''  " 


"  Whatever  objections  the  vain  or  vicious  make 
against  religion,  they  must  allow,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  truth  remaining,  not  only  that  nothing- 
else  promises  happiness  hereafter,  but  that  nothing- 
is  so  likely  to  give  happiness,  even  here,  as  that  dis- 
position of  mind  to  which  religion  proposes  to  bring 
us;  for  he  who  loves  God  sincerely,  and  obeys  him 
willingly,  and  trusts  him  cheerfully,  who  delights 
in  doing  justice,  and  showing  goodness  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  takes  pleasure  in  regulating  his  con- 
duct by  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — study- 
ing to  be  useful  in  his  station,  and  keeping  his  heart 
shut  against  hurtful  indulgence,  while  he  opens  it, 
in  a  proper  degree,  to  every  innocent  gratification, 
hath,  unquestionably,  the  truest  enjoyment  of  his 
being,  that  is  possible.  •  He  destroys  not  his  health 
by  intemperance,  nor  his  fortune  by  extravagance, 
nor  his  character  by  criminal  or  mean  behaviour. 
He  generally  obtains  esteem  and  friendship ;  and 
he  always  feels  the  most  comfortable  testimony, 
that  of  his  own  conscience.  Whatever  he  denies 
himself,  or  parts  with,  it  is  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion— the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  whatever  he  suffers, 
he  escapes  the  greatest  of  evils,  remorse  and  shame; 
and  he  enjoys  the  greatest  good,  a  conscious  sense 
of  the  Divine  favour,  conducting  him  graciously 
through  the  afflictions  of  this  life,  to  an  endless 
felicity  in  the  next,  that  shall  be  the  more  abundant 
through  his  afflictions.  And  where  shall  we  find 
upon  earth,  a  securer,  and  easier,  or  more  joyful 
situation?  Bight  actions,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
often  accompanied,  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian 
course,  with  great  inward  struggles ;  but  they  di- 


From  "Bell  on  the  Hand." 

(Continued  from  page  412.) 

To  contrast  still  more  strongly  the  sensibilit 
the  surface  with  the  property  of  internal  parts 
show  how  very  different  sensibility  is,  in  rea 
from  what  is  suggested  by  first  experience,  and 
admirably  it  is  varied  and  accommodated  to 
functions,  we  shall  add  one  other  fact.  The  b 
is  insensible — that  part  of  the  brain,  which  if 
turbed  or  diseased,  takes  away  consciousness,  i 
insensible  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe  !  That  the  b 
may  be  touched,  or  a  portion  of  it  cut  off,  wit! 
interupting  the  patient  in  the  sentence  that  1 
uttering,  is  a  surprising  circumstance  !  From 
fact  Physiologists  formerly  inferred  that  the 
geon  had  not  reached  the  more  important  orga 
the  brain.  But  that  opinion  arose  from  the  no 
prevailing  that  a  nerve  must  necessarily  be  sc 
ble.  Whereas,  when  we  consider  that  the  diffe 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  have  totally  dist 
endowments,  and  that  there  are  nerves,  as  1 1 
elsewhere  shown,  insensible  to  touch  and  incap 
of  giving  pain,  though  exquisitely  alive  to  their 
per  office,  we  have  no  just  reason  to  conclude 
the  brain  should  be  sensible,  or  exhibit  the  pro 
ty  of  a  nerve  of  the  skin.  Beason  on  it  as  we  n 
the  fact  is  so ; — the  brain,  through  which  ei 
impression  must  be  conveyed  before  it  is  percei 
is  itself  insensible.  This  informs  us  that  sensib 
is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  delicate  tex 
of  a  living  part,  but  that  it  must  have  an  ap 
priate  organ,  and  that  it  is  an  especial  provisio) 

To  satisfy  my  reader  on  this  interesting  sub 
I  .shall  take  the  contrast  of  two  organs,  one  exte 
and  exposed,  and  the  other  internal  and  carel 
excluded  from  injury. 

The  eye,  consisting  of  its  proper  nerve  of  vi 
and  its  transparent  humours  and  coats,  is  an  01 
of  exquisite  delicacy — not  only  is  it  exposed  tc 
the  injuries  to  which  the  general  surface  of  the  b 
is  liable,  but  to  be  inflamed  and  rendered  opa 
by  particles  getting  into  it  which  are  so  light 
they  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  conta< 
which  the  common  skin  is  quite  insensible, 
mechanical,  and  more  obvious  contrivance  for 
protection  of  this  organ,  is  a  ready  motion  of 
eyelids  and  the  shedding  of  tears  ;  which  com 
as  it  were,  from  a  little  fountain,  play  over  the 
face  of  the  eye,  and  wash  away  whatever  is  offen: 
But  to  the  action  of  this  little  hydraulic  arid  nice 
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sibility  to  direct  it — not  that  kind  of  sensibility 
which  enables  the  eye  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
light — but  a  property  more  resembling  the  tender- 
ness of  the  skin,  yet  happily  adapted,  by  its  fineness, 
to  the  condition  of  the  organ. 

A  nerve,  possessed  of  a  quality  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  extends  over  all  the 
exterior  surfaces  of  the  eye,  and  gives  to  those  sur- 
faces their  delicate  sensibility.  Now  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  nerve  is  injured  and  its  function 
lost ;  the  consequences  of  which  are  very  curious, 
— smoke  and  offensive  particles,  which  are  afloat 
in  the  atmosphere,  rest  upon  the  eye :  flies  and  dust 
lodge  under  the  eyelids,  without  producing  sensa- 
tion, and  without  exciting  either  the  hydraulic  or 
the  mechanical  apparatus  to  act  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  them.  But  although  they  do  not  give 
pain,  they  nevertheless  stimulate  the  surfaces  so  as 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  that  causes  opacity 
in  the  fine  transparent  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  and 
the  organ  is  lost,  although  the  proper  nerve  of  vi- 
sion remains  entire.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
the  eye  being  thus  destroyed  for  want  of  sensibility 
to  touch,  and  it  has  been  curious  to  remark,  on  these 
occasions,  that  when  the  hand  was  waved  or  a 
feather  brought  near  the  eye,  the  person  winked  ; 
yet  he  did  not  shut  his  eye  on  rubbing  the  finger 
across  the  eyeball,  or  when  blood  was  removed  by 
the  lancet  from  the  inflamed  vessels.  In  those  cases, 
when  vision  gave  notice  of  danger  to  the  organ,  the 
patient  winked  to  avoid  it,  but  when  the  point 
touched  the  eye  or  eyelids,  the  sense  of  touch  gave 
no  alarm,  and  was  followed  by  no  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  organ. 

I  shall  present  another  instance  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sensibility  which  protects  the  eye. 
The  oculist  has  observed  that  by  the  touch  of  a 
thing  as  light  as  a  feather,  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
will  be  thrown  into  uncontrollable  actions  and 
spasms  :  but  if  the  point  of  the  finger  be  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  between  the  eyelids,  and  directly 
on  the  eye  itself,  he  can  by  such  means  hold  the 
eye  steady  for  his  intended  operation,  producing 
hardly  any  sensation,  certainly  no  pain ! 

This  is  one  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  art ;  the 
oculist  turns  out  the  eyelids,  and  fingers  the  eye, 
in  a  manner  which  appears  at  once  rude  and  mas- 
terly :  and  still  the  wonder  grows  that  he  can  do 
such  things  with  so  much  dexterity  as  to  inflict  no 
pain,  when  by  daily  experience  we  know  that  even 
a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  will  torture  us.  The  ex- 
planation is  this:  the  eye  and  eyelids  are  possessed 
of  a  sensibility  which  is  adjusted  to  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  its  protecting  parts  against  such  small  par- 
ticles as  might  lodge  and  inflame  its  fine  membranes. 
But  the  apparatus  is  not  capable  of  protecting  the 
surface  of  the  eye  against  the  intrusion  of  a  stick 
or  a  stone  ;  from  such  injuries  it  could  not  be  de- 
fended by  a  delicate  sensibility  and  involuntary  ac- 
tion, but  only  by  the  effort  of  the  will. 

In  these  details  we  have  new  proofs  of  the  mi- 
nute relation  which  is  established  between  the  species 
of  sensibility  in  an  organ  and  the  end  to  be  attain- 
ed through  it.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  pain  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  we 
should  quickly  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of 
vision  altogether.  Hut  we  were  about  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  the  <  \,<  with  the  heart. 

The  observation  of  the  admirable  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  to  this 
effect.  A  noble  youili  of  tic  I'.uuiU  of  .Montgo- 
mery, from  a  fall  and  consequent  abscess  on  the 
Bide  of  the  chest,  had  the  interior  marvellously  ex- 
posed, so  that  after  his  cure,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels,  the  heart  and  lungs  were  still  visible,  and 
could  be  handled;  which  whui  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Charles  L,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Har- 


vey should  be  permitted  to  see  the  youth  and  ex- 
amine his  heart.  "  When,"  says  Harvey,  "  I  had 
paid  my  respects  to  this  young  nobleman,  and  con- 
veyed to  him  the  king's  request,  he  made  no  con- 
cealment, but  exposed  the  left  side  of  his  breast, 
when  I  saw  a  cavity  into  which  I  could  introduce 
my  fingers  and  thumb ;  astonished  with  the  novelty, 
again  and  pgain  I  explored  the  wound,  and  first 
marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cure, 
I  set  about  the  examination  of  the  heart.  Taking 
it  in  one  hand,  and  placing  the  finger  of  the  other 
on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  I  satisfied  myself  that  it 
was  indeed  the  heart  which  I  grasped.  I  then 
brought  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  behold  and 
touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might 
perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we  touched  the 
outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity, 
this  young  nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched 
the  heart !"  Other  observations  confirm  this  great 
authority,  and  the  heart  is  declared  insensible.  And 
yet  the  opinions  of  mankind  must  not  be  lightly  con- 
demned. Not  only  does  every  emotion  of  the  mind 
affect  the  heart,  but  every  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  body  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  heart :  motion  during  health — the  influence 
of  disease — every  passing  thought,  will  influence  it. 
Here  is  the  distinction  manifested.  The  sensibility 
of  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  for  a  purpose,  and  so  is 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart.  Whilst  that  of  the  eye 
guards  it  against  injury  from  without,  the  heart, 
insensible  to  touch,  is  yet  alive  to  every  variation 
in  the  circulation,  subject  to  change  from  every  al- 
teration of  posture  or  of  exertion,  and  is  in  sympa- 
thy of  the  strictest  kind  with  the  constitutional 
powers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

Charity. 

Charity  has  various  senses,  but  is  excellent  in  all 
of  them.  It  imports  first,  the  commiseration  of 
the  poor  and  unhappy  of  mankind,  and  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  mend  their  condition.  They  who 
feel  nothing  of  this,  are  at  best  not  above  half  of 
kin  to  the  human  race.  A  man,  and  yet  not  have 
the  feeling  of  the  wants,  or  needs  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  !  a  monster  !  And  may  he  never  be  suf- 
fered to  propagate  such  an  unnatural  stock  in  the 
world.  Such  an  uncharitableness  spoils  the  best 
gains,  and  two  to  one  but  entails  a  curse  upon  the 
possessor.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  be  heard  of  God 
in  our  prayers,  that  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petitions 
of  the  distressed  amongst  our  fellow-creatures.  God 
sends  the  poor  to  try  us,  as  well  as  he  tries  them  by 
being  such  ;  and  he  who  refuses  them  a  little  out  of 
the  great  deal  which  God  has  given  him,  lays  up 
poverty  in  store  for  his  own  posterity.  I  will  not 
say  these  works  arc  meritorious,  but  daro  say  they 
are  acceptable,  and  go  not  without  their  reward. 
Though  to  humble  us  in  our  fulness  and  liberality 
too,  we  only  give  but  what  is  given  us  to  give,  as 
well  as  to  use ;  for  if  we  are  not  our  own,  less  is 
that  so  which  d'od  has  intrusted  us  with. 

Next,  charity  makes  the  best  construction  of 
tiling-  and  persons,  and  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil 
spy,  a  back-biter,  or  a  disturber,  that  it  excuses 
weakness,  extenuates  miscarriages,  makes  the  best 
of  everything,  forgives  every  body,  serves  all,  and 
hopes  to  the  end.  It  moderates  extremes,  is  always 
for  expedients,  labours  to  accommodate  differences, 
and  had  rather  suffer  thau  revenge.  It  is  so  far 
from  exacting  the  utmost  farthing,  that  it  had 
ratlin-  loefi,  than  seek  her  own  violently.  As  it  acts 
freely,  so  zealously  too  ;  but  it  is  always  to  do  good, 
for  it  hurts  nobody.  An  universal  remedy  against 
discord,  and  an  holy  cement  for  mankind. 

And  lastly,  it  is  love  to  God  and  the  brethren 
which  raises  the  soul  above  all  worldly  considera- 


tions ;  and  as  it  gives  a  taste  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
so  it  is  heaven  in  the  fulness  of  it,  to  the  trulj 
charitable  here.    This  is  the  noblest  sense  charitj 
has,  after  which  all  should  press,  as  that  more  ex- 
cellent way.    Nay,  most  excellent;  for  as  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  were  the  more  excellent  way  the 
great  apostle  discovered  to  the  christians,  (too  apt 
to  stick  in  outward  gifts  and  church  performances,^ 
so  of  that  better  way,  he  preferred  charity  as  the 
best  part,  because  it  would  outlast  the  rest,  and 
abide  forever.    Wherefore  a  man  can  never  be  a 
true  and  good  christian  without  charity,  even  it 
the  lowest  sense  of  it ;  and  yet  he  may  have  that 
part  thereof,  and  still  be  none  of  the  apostle's  true 
christian ;  since  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  should  give 
all  our  goods  to  the  poor,  and  want  charity  in  hei  <°l 
other  and  higher  senses,  it  would  profit  us  nothing  tyo 
Nay,  though  we  had  all  tongues,  and  even  gifts  ol 
prophecy,  and  were  preachers  to  others,  aye,  and 
had  zeal  enough  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned 
yet  if  we  wanted  charity,  it  would  not  avail  us 
for  salvation.    It  seems  it  was  his,  and  indeedj 
ought  to  be  ours,  inium  necessariuni,  or  the  one1  wj 
thing  needful,  which  our  Saviour  attributed  td 
Mary,  in  preference  to  her  sister  Martha,  whe 
seems  not  to  have  wanted  the  lesser  parts  of  charity 
Would  God,  this  divine  virtue  were  more  im** 
planted  and  diffused  among  mankind,  the  pretend'  «itl 
ers  to  Christianity  especially,  and  we  should  mine  » 
piety  more  than  controversy,  and  exercise  love  anc 
compassion,  instead  of  censuring  and  persecuting  iff 
one  another,  in  any  manner  whatever. — Willia?tw^ 
Penn. 


Loudon. 

"  Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rul'd,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London :  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  ?  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now." 

Few  persons  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
extraordinary  number  of  country  persons  residin 
in  London.  Of  1 ,395,000  persons,  twenty  years  ol(  I 
and  upward  residing  in  London,  in  1851,  onh  It 
645,000  were  born  in  London,  the  remaining  750,  k\ 
000  having  been  born  in  the  country  or  abroad 
Including  children,  there  must  at  the  present  time 
(1856)  be  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants  whM 
are  not  Londoners  by  birth.  Of  this  number  given! 
in  the  census,  (1851,)  only  30,000  arc  from  Scotj  j 
land,  110,000  are  Irish,  and  30,000  are  foreignersf 
There  are  80,000  children  born  yearly  in  London 
there  are  350,000  marriageable  but  unmarried  Vfl 
men  ;  there  are  50,000  persons  always  resident  I 
poor-houses  and  prisons  or  supported  by  charity 
there  are  1,200  places  of  worship,  and  including  th 
services  at  different  times  in  the  day,  1,000,00(| 
attendances  at  divine  worship  on  the  first  day  of  th 
week.    There  are  6000  schools,  on  the  books  of 
which  are  600,000  scholars. 

There  arc  20,000  persons  engaged  in  killing  ami 
selling  animal  food  ;  a  greater  number  in  prcparinAt!! 
and  selling  vegetable  food,  and  nearly  30,000  imi-\ 
making  and  selling  beverages.  More  than  30,00(Bt)i 
tailors  are  plying  the  needle  in  London  ;  while  40,|^ 
000  boot  and  shoemakers  are  fashioning  and  col 
bling  our  leathern  understandings.  Nearly  25,00 
professional  men  arc  supplying  the  daily  and  wccklj 
quotas  of  Divinity,  Law  and  Physic,  and  about  ail 
equal  number  of  authors  and  printers  furnish  us  witftfn 
books  and  newspapers.  The  domestic  servants  h| ; 
London,  male  and  female,  reach  the  almost  incred 
ible  number  of  200  000.  The  char-women,  washer 
women  and  manglers  present  a  corps  60,000  strong 
Then  are  more  than  100,000  women  and  girls  wh 
earn  a  living  by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Nearb 
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80,000  clerks  are  labouring  all  the  year  through  at 
the  "  dead-wood  desk." 

Where  and  when  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  is 
to  terminate,  no  one  can  yet  form  the  faintest  con- 
jecture. We  have  fields  in  plenty  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limits  to  be  passive  recipients  of  blocks  of  houses, 
too  apt  We  are  talking  of  vast  sewerage  schemes  adequate 
for  a  population  of  five  millions.  We  are  gradually 
as  i  completing  arrangements  for  obtaining  water  above 
st,  ami  the  tidal  pollutions  of  the  Thames,  which,  unless  the 
Thames  runs  dry,  ought  to  render  our  water  supply 
better  rather  than  worse  in  future  years.  We  are 
closing  all  our  pent  up  and  unwholesome  grave- 
yards, and  establishing  others  in  open  districts.  We 
gin  iare  so  improving  our  channels  of  coal  supply,  by 
i  means  of  screw  colliers,  collier- docks  and  railway 
Mian}  r  depots,  that  we  can  kindle  any  number  of  parlour 
«ifci(i|fires  and  kitchen  ranges  with  less  fear  of  monopoly 
ye,  anllfchan  ever.  We  are  making  and  maintaining  several 
Wraei)  public  parks  at  the  national  expense,  which  will  re- 
ivail  sfemain  open  breathing  spots  when  London  shall  ex- 
Medlttend  far  beyond  them.  We  have  increased  almost 
tie  omlevery  variety  of  humanizing  institution  in  the  metro- 
ated  Ktpolis,  within  the  last  half  century,  in  a  greater  ratio 
1a,  4|than  the  population  itself  has  increased  ;  and  there 
charity -seems  no  reason  why  the  same  relatively  greater  in- 
m  ialcreases  hould  not  be  maintained  in  the  remaining 
jreteolimoietyof  the  century.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of 
Id  minilincrease  of  the  population  will  remain  thesame  as  from 
ovea«|l841  to  1851,  the  Registrar  General  calculates  that 
iteEtiiijljthe  population  of  London  will  rise  to  six  millions  of 
I'l'jujisouls  before  the  end  of  the  present  century  !  The 
metropolis  already  covers  80,000  acres.  It  is  be- 
wildering to  think  of  its  prospective  vastness  when 
thus  peopled.  And  some  of  these  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis  are  acquiring  a  money  value  proba- 
plied  bly  never  equalled  in  any  other  time  or  country. 
Small  patches  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
have  lately  been  let  on  building  leases,  at  rentals, 
which,  calculated  at  30  years  purchase,  would 
amount  to  a  price  of  £300,000,  £500,000,  and 
a  of  &b£800,000  per  acre  ;  nay,  in  one  case  the  price  thus 
re-ifcicalculated,  actually  exceeds  a  million  sterling  per 
earsolllacre.  Gloomy  forebodings  occupy  some  minds  on 
1,  onltjthe  subject  of  the  future  of  this  large  metropolis. 
io  750.  History  doesnot  record  such  a  stupendous  civic  popu- 
abroiillation  ;  and  having  no  precedent  to  serve  as  its  ba- 
ent  tins  ;sis,  men  are  at  a  loss  to  picture  the  possible  econo- 
nts  fkjmy  of  six  millions  of  human  beings  living  in  one 
;r  givaocity. 

ni  jcft  _  

eineaj    When  enemies  rise  up  in  the  church  of  Christ, 

: .  t  people  that  are  engaged  to  defend  its  cause,  are 
rieJw -commonly  most  exposed,  where  they  are  least  sen- 
tdent  ijsible  of  danger.  While  they  are  wholly  intent  upon 
:haritr  the  opposition  that  appears  openly  before  them,  to 
falJmnke  head  against  it,  and  neglect  carefully  to  look 
liliOjjdlaround  them, — the  devil  comes  behind  them,  and 
lyoftHgjves  a  fatal  stab  unseen;  and  has  opportunity  to 
3Wb  ogive  a  more  home-stroke,  and  wound  the  deeper, 
because  he  strikes  at  his  leisure,  and  according  to 
UjDj alibis  pleasure,  being  obstructed  by  no  guard  or  re- 
j^nEjsistance.  *  *  By  this  means  Satan  brings  in  even 
I  (hid  ji;the  friends  of  religion,  insensibly  to  themselves,  to 

3(1,98  fdo  the  work  of  enemies ;  by  destroying  the  progress 
^jyof  religion,  in  a  far  more  effectual  manner  than 
|Dj  roo-  open  enemies  ever  do,  under  the  notion  of  advancing 
..)ji)(K  it. — Edwards. 

lueefy  _  ■   *~*  

j^jjtB  "It  is  a  true  sign  that  our  heart  is  not  perfect 
husflii  before  God,  and  does  not  entirely  rest  in  him,  when, 
•yant3 ii  ^e  the-  Athenians  of  old,  we  are  anxious  to  hear 
t  iot  tell  some  new  thing ;  when  we  are  exceedingly 
'  oubled  about  our  own  reputation  among  men; 
d  when  in  regard  to  anything  of  a  worldly  na- 
'e,  we  exhibit  an  eager,  and  precipitate  state  of 
^mmd." 


CONTENT  AND  RICH. 

WRITTEN  BY  ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  ABOUT  1580. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfil : 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  have  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth  ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts, 

The  wings  of  swelling  pride; 
Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  height 

Of  greatest  honour  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail, 

As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fury's  flame  doth  burn  ; 

It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 
Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof, 

A  temper'd  calm  I  find, 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself, 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine  ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe, 

That  pamper'd,  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favour  doth  advance  ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  other's  fall, 

I  deem  a  losing  gain; 
All  states  with  other's  ruin  built, 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortune's  calm, 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down  ; 
When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  froward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angrj>-  foe, 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  come — 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


TRUST  IN  THE  LORD. 


Selected. 


S  See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air : 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries,  belong ; 
Naught  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song; 
Yet  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain  ; 
To  him  they  call  in  winter's  pinching  reign; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain : 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 
Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace ; 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  : 
They  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  glow  I 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare ! 
What  king  so  shining!  or  what  queen  so  fair! 
If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  heaven  he  feeds; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads  ;  - 
Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  he  unwise  ?  or,  are  ye  less  than  they." 


Tho'  griefs  unnumbered  throng  thee  round, 

Still  in  thy  God  confide, 
Whose  finger  marks  the  seas  their  bound, 

And  curbs  the  headlong  tide. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  413.) 
EDWARD  LUCAS. 

Edward  Lucas,  an  elder  of  the  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  deceased  Third  month  4th,  1740 ;  aged 
nearly  71  years. 

HUGH  DUEBOROUGH. 

Hugh  Durborough  was  born  in  Old  England, 
probably  in  Somersetshire,  within  the  limits  of  which 
he  resided  when  he  reached  maturity.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held  by  our 
early  Friends,  and  was  a  sufferer  in  his  native 
country  for  conscience'  sake.  He  was  a  clothier, 
and  resided  at  North  Curry.  On  the  12th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1783,  he  was  with  some  others  at 
their  religious  meeting  held  at  Gregory  Stoke. 
They  had  that  day  the  company  of  that  able  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Jaspar  Batt,  and  he  was  exer- 
cised in  his  gift,  when  that  noted  persecuting  jus- 
tice, Henry  Walrond,  came  with  his  soldiers  and 
a  constable  into  the  house.  Jaspar  probably  felt 
a  stop  in  his  mind,  and  ceased  speaking.  After  a 
time  of  silence,  they  bade  him  go  on.  He  boldly 
answered,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine."  The  names  of  the  Friends  present  were 
then  all  taken  down,  and  all  but  four  of  the  men 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  constable.  The 
meeting-house  being  cleared  of  its  occupants,  these 
professed  ministers  of  the  law  proceeded  to  break 
the  windows,  and  to  carry  the  doors,  benches  and 
forms  out  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where 
they  set  them  on  fire,  and  consumed  them.  After 
enjoying  this  wanton  outrage,  the  justice  withdrew 
with  his  soldiers,  and  the  constable  having  no  de- 
sire to  oppress  his  innocent  neighbours,  and  having 
no  list  of  the  prisoners  given  to  him,  nor  any  war- 
rant to  detain  them,  suffered  every  one  to  go  whi- 
ther he  would.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  day 
Walrond  furnished  the  constable  a  list,  and  obliged 
him  to  arrest  the  Friends,  and  bring  them  before 
him,  when  he  sent  our  friend,  Hugh  Durborough, 
and  six  others,  to  the  jail  at  Ilchester.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  then  at  Ilchester,  after  narrating  the 
above,  with  many  additional  instances  of  oppres- 
sion, writes,  "  What  the  end  of  these  things  will  be, 
we  must  leave  to  the  Lord ;  but  they  at  present 
seem  resolved  to  be  exceeding  wicked,  if  the  Lord 
do  not  put  a  stop  to  them.  My  desire  is,  that  in 
these  days  of  trial,  and  deep  exercise,  the  faith  of 
any  of  his  people  may  not  fail,  but  that,  bold  and 
valiant  for  the  Truth  on  earth,  they  may  be  made, 
and  in  the  innocency  may  be  kept,  that  an  heart  of 
unbelief  may  never  enter  any  towards  God  ;  nor  a 
spirit  of  revenge  towards  their  enemies,  but  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  undergo  the  wrath  of  many, 
until  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  restrain  it." 

After  Hugh  Durborough  was  released  from  pri- 
son, he  felt  a  freedom  to  remove  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  came  in  1684,  bringing  a  certificate  of 
unity  and  fellowship  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Ilchester,  held  on  the  6th  of  the  Sixth  month  that 
year,  which  was  presented  at  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month  following. 
He  soon  removed  into  Chester  county,  to  Thorn- 
bury,  where  he  followed  his  profession.  On  the 
16th  of  the  First  month,  1686,  he  was  married  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  that  valuable  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  John  Simcock,  at  Radley,  to  Eli- 
zabeth Taylor,  of  Tinicum,  who  proved  a  valuable 
helpmeet  to  him  in  his  religious  exercises. 

We  do  not  find  at  what  time  he  first  appeared  in 
the  ministry,  but  it  was  probably  some  time  before 
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THE  FRIEND. 


the  defection  of  George  Keith.  George,  it  appears, 
in  his  efforts  to  bewilder  and  mislead  honest-hearted 
Friends,  had  had  some  effect  upon  Hugh  Dur- 
borough,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance.  At  the 
meeting  of  ministers,  held  First  mo.  4th,  1693, 
Hugh  presented  "  a  testimony  against  that  evil 
spirit  of  separation  that  hath  appeared  in  George 
Keith."  The  paper,  after  some  correction,  was 
returned  to  Hugh,  to  read  at  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Hugh  soon  after  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  boulter. 

Hugh  Durborough  was  a  plain  man,  a  willing 
worker  for  others,  and  very  much  employed  by  his 
brethren  in  religious  Society,  in  such  affairs  as 
did  not  require  much  literary  acquisition.  He  tra- 
velled a  few  times  abroad,  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. In  the  year  1704,  he  visited  Friends  and 
others  in  Maryland,  with  the  unity  of  his  Friends, 
and,  in  the  year  1709,  having  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  Long  Island,  llhode  Island  and  parts  of 
New  England,  he  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  service, 
accompanying  \Yilliam  Baldwin,  then  on  a  religious 
visit  from  Old  England. 

Hugh  visited  the  neighbouring  meetings  abun- 
dantly, as  the  records  left  show,  and  his  labours 
were  received  in  love,  and  tended  to  the  edification 
of  the  believers,  and  the  comfort  of  the  church.  As 
he  grew  aged,  he  was  less  frequent  in  his  public 
appearances  in  the  ministry,  but  continued  in  lively 
unity  with  his  Friends,  and  died,  respected  and 
beloved,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1740,  be- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  not  less  than  80  years  of  age. 

EZRA  CROASDALE. 

Ezra  Croasdalc  was  probably  the  son  of  William 
Croasdale,  of  Bowling,  Bradford  Parish,  in  the 
county  of  York,  England,  who  was  one  of  the  many 
sufferers  for  the  Truth,  between  the  years  1660  and 
1G84.  Ezra  was  born  in  1655  or  1656,  and  hav- 
ing the  example  of  pious  parents,  and  submitting  to 
the  enlightening  and  purifying  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  witnessed  a  change  of  heart,  and 
such  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  doctrines 
in  which  he  was  educated,  became  those  of  his  con- 
scientious belief. 

His  memorial  states:  "  He  came  into  this  coun- 
try amongst  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  parts, 
having  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  before  he  left 
England,  in  which  he  continued  a  zealous  labourer, 
and  constant  attender  of  meetings,  until  rendered 
incapable  thereof  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age." 

He  departed  this  life,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  1740; 
aged  85  years. 

BENJAMIN  MENDENIIALL. 

I!i  Tij:unm  Memlenhall  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tin-  in  Cluster  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  place 
he  chose  for  a  residence,  was  in  Concord,  where, 
through  ill'  preserving  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  long  live  d  a  godly  and  upright  life,  and  labour,  d 
with  his  hilovi  I  wife,  Ann,  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Their  labours  were  abundantly  blessed  to  their 
posterity,  and  whilst  they  yet  lived,  they  beheld  at 
lea>t  two  of  their  children,  faithful  and  serviceable 
ministers  of  the  go-pel.  labouring  at  home,  and 
travelling  abroad  at  the  Lord's  bidding,  to  promote 
his  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Benjamin 
■was  a  man  serviceable  in  divers  respects,  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  He  had  represented  his 
county  in  the  Assembly,  but  it  without  doubt  better 
suited  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  do  kind  acts  to  his 
neighbours  in  private,  to  serve  the  church  as  an 
anointed  elder,  ami  in  the  various  appointments 
placed  upon  him,  and  to  till  up  the  measure  of  reli- 
gious duty  as-signed  him,  by  example  and  precept, 
to  his  family  and  neighbours.    He  lived  to  a  good 


old  age,  being  not  far  from  fourscore,  when  he  was 
released  by  death  from  his  labours,  in  the  Seconp 
month,  1740. 

Thomas  Chalkley  says  :  "  From  Kennet,  I  went 
to  Concord,  to  the  burial  of  Benjamin  Mendenhall, 
where  we  had  a  large  and  solid  meeting,  several 
lively  testimonies  being  borne  therein.  This  Friend 
was  a  worthy  elder,  and  a  serviceable  man  in  our 
Society,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  a  man  given  to  hospitality,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample to  his  family,  and  hath  left  divers  hopeful 
children  surviving  him." 

(To  be  continued.)  , 


Instinct  of  Horses. — It  is  asserted  as  a  fact,  says 
the  Cincinnati  Times ,  that  some  of  the  horses  in  the 
service  of  the  fire  department  become  restless,  and 
seem  anxious  to  "  be  off"  the  moment  the  fire-bells 
commence  ringing,  and  though  gentle  at  other  times, 
are  no  sooner  in  the  traces  of  an  engine  than  they  d  art 
off  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  They  seem  to  partake  of 
all  the  excitement  of  the  firemen  on  such  occasions- 
An  incident  resulting  rather  seriously  to  J ohn  Wil- 
son, a  member  of  fire  company  No.  10,  exhibiting 
this  instinct,  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago.  Wilson 
had  one  of  the  horses  of  the  company  hitched  in  a 
cart,  and  was  driving  leisurely  along  the  street,  when 
the  fire-bells  commenced  ringing.  The  horse  imme- 
diately became  excited,  and  whirling,  started  for  the 
engine-house  at  full  speed.  Wilson  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  manage  him.  The  horse  ran  on  until 
he  came  to  the  engine,  when  in  turning  the  corner 
he  upset  the  cart.  Wilson  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
wheel  passed  over  him,  crushing  his  ribs. 

Long  Prayers. — Speaking  against  long  prayers, 
Elder  Knapp  says  :  "When  Peter  was  endeavour- 
ing to  walk  on  the  water  to  meet  his  Master,  and 
was  about  sinking,  had  his  supplication  been  as  long 
as  the  introduction  to  some  of  our  modern  prayers, 
before  he  got  half  through  lie  would  leave  been  fifty 
feet  under  watery 


Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to  compass  just 
things,  that  they  may  last  in  their  benefits  to  us. 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Elements  of  Discord. 

Pride  of  opinion,  wilfulness  and  covetousness, 
with  a  reliance  upon  human  wisdom  and  power, 
are  the  causes  from  which  spring  contention  and 
strife,  whereby  families  as  well  as  communities  and 
nations,  are  divided,  and  opposing  parties,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  brotherhood,  are  led  into  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  breaking  up  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  society,  and  interrupting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  individuals,  societies,  and  nations. 
The  accusations,  bitter  denunciations,  and  unrelent- 
ing censures  into  which,  through  stimulation  of 
a  party  spirit,  these  are  ever  found  to  lead,  are  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  fatal  to  that  unity,  harmo- 
ny, and  peace  which  are  the  result  of  an  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  Truth,  such  as  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  all  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  have  ever  taught,  and  exemplified  by  their 
Lives  and  conversation. 

The  acknowledgment  of  mankind  as  one  common 
or  universal  brotherhood,  is  inseparable  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Alinighh  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  denied,  it  leads  into  confusion, 
hatred  and  strife.  The  price  of  our  redemption 
u.i-  ii.. t  paid  for  any  one  society,  nation,  or  people; 
but  for  all,  that  all  might  be  brought  to  repentance 
and  become  inheritors  of  eternal  life,  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Mi— t.  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men. 


It  is  no  part  of  the  gospel  mission  or  plan,  tc 
array  one  class  or  party  in  society  against  the 
other ;  but  rather  that  we  should  strive,  by  mutual 
forbearance  and  love,  to  be  one  another's  helpers 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  wherein  we  have  need 
of  the  sympathy  of  our  fellows,  and  their  prayers 
that  our  labours  may  be  crowned  with  the  blessing 
of  Him  in  whom  all  his  faithful  children  are  united 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  should  be  careful  of  giving 
offence  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  remembering  th( 
example  of  the  great  apostle,  who,  after  his  eyes 
had  been  open  to  see  the  evil  and  guilt  of  a  violent 
and  persecuting  course  ;  and  having  known  the  ter 
rors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  was  led  to  persuade  ancj 
entreat ;  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  h<j  tin 
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might  win  some 

It  is  not  by  branding  with  hard  names,  by  sever* 
censure,  or  by  any  other  violent  means,  that  we  cai 
availingly  convince  a  brother  of  his  error,  or  lea< 
him  into  the  right  way ;  but  we  must  assure  him  o 
our  love  by  a  forbearing  and  persuasive  demeanor 
by  the  manifestation  of  an  unmistakable  regard  fo 
his  true  welfare,  before  he  can  be  expected  to  adopi 
our  opinions.  In  the  work  of  reformation,  we  mus 
strive  lawfully,  if  we  expect  our  labours  to  b< 
crowned ;  we  must  appeal  to  the  reason  and  affec 
tions ;  to  the  kindlier  nature  of  the  heart,  and  no; 
to  the  excitable  and  unruly  passions,  lest  we  beg' 
feelings  of  resentment  and  revenge,  which  will  frusj 
trate  the  design  of  our  labours. 

It  is  the  duty  of  religious,  as  well  as  of  moral  am 
political  reformers,  to  seek  to  restore  those  who  ma 
have  strayed  from  justice  and  truth,  by  persuasiv 
and  forbearing  labour,  in  order  for  their  help ;  bu 
it  is  very  incompatible  with  good  government  an 
order,  to  endeavour  to  force  their  opinions  or  action 
lest,  through  the  manifestation  of  a  want  of  tha 
charity  which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind, 
thinketh  no  evil,  we  increase  the  disposition  to  re 
bel  against  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  and  there 
by  bring  condemnation  upon  our  own  heads.  It 
written  that  "he  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  peris 
with  the  sword,"  and  that,  "  with  what  judgmei 
we  judge  we  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  mei 
sure  we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again 
Therefore,  if  we  would  be  the  instruments  for  pre 
moting  unity  and  harmony  of  purpose  and  actio) 
which  are  essential  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  w 
must  observe  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  Whatsoevt 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  yeeve^ 
so  unto  them. 

The  law  of  kindness  is  the  only  safe  rule  for  tt 
christian  labourer,  who  must  seek  to  overcome  bi 
entreaty  rather  than  by  force,  even  as  the  Cajf 
tain  of  our  salvation,  who  hath  declared,  "M| 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  se: 
vants  fight."  He  was  willing  to  be  counted  anion 
transgressors,  and  declared  that  he  came  not  to  d 
stroy,  but  to  save  the  lives  of  men ;  not  to  condemi 
but  to  redeem  and  restore,  to  sacrifice  his  own  pr< 
cious  life ;  to  bear  the  contradiction  and  reviling 
of  sinners  for  their  sakes,  that  he  might  save  the: 
from  sin  and  its  guilt,  and  be  an  example  of  p; 
tience,  meekness,  forbearance  and  self-denial.  9 
condescended  to  be  reckoned  among  the  transgre 
sors ;  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  b 
sinners  to  repentance.  He  endured  the  cross,  d 
spising  the  shame,  continuing  to  plead  and  laboil 
with  and  for  those  by  whom  he  was  reviled  arii 
persecuted,  contradicted  and  buffeted,  forsak( 
and  hated ;  teaching  us,  by  example  and  pr 
cept,  that  we  should  love  and  serve  our  en 
mies,  and  not,  as  hirelings,  labour  only  wh< 
and  where  we  can  secure  the  favour,  praise,  ai 
countenance  of  the  world.  "  Only  by  pride  cor, 
tth  contention  ;  but  wTith  the  well-advised  is  wi 
dom." 
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l'tl  Association  for  the  free  Instruction  of  Adult  Co 
loured  Persons, 
The  report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Association 
for  the  free  instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  re- 
lative to  the  result  of  their  efforts  during  the  winter 
of  1855-6,  shows  the  continued  benefit  conferred  on 
the  portion  of  our  coloured  population  which  is  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  their  disinterested  labour. 
It  was  thought  better  to  defer  its  publication  until 
this  time,  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  fresh  before 
our  readers,  and  incite  them  to  more  liberal  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  the  concern.. — [JEds.  of  Friend 

To  the  Association  of  Fi'iendsfor  iJwfree  in- 
fci  struction  of'  Adult  Coloured  Persons 

The  Managers  Report. — That  the  schools  were 
both  opened  at  the  usual  place  on  the  1  st  of  Tenth 
mo.  last,  and  continued  on  five  evenings  in  each 
week  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  mo.  ensuing,  when  they 
were  closed  for  the  season. 

A  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers  were  en- 
;aged  for  the  men's,  and  a  principal  and  four  as- 
sistants for  the  women's  school;  subsequently  a  third 
assistant  was  employed  in  the  men's  school :  these 
all  continued  till  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the  2nd 
month. 

At  the  opening,  32  men  and  51  women  entered 
as  scholars  :  the  whole  number  entered  for  the 
season  was,  in  the  men's  school  117,  and  in  the 
womans  213 — and  the  average  attendance  in  the 
former  was  about  36,  and  in  the  latter  51. 

The  course  of  studies  has  been  nearly  the  same 
as  formerly,  comprising  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  exercise  in  geography  with  the  use 
of  the  maps — in  all  which,  instances  of  gratifying 
improvement  have  been  noticed.  The  usual  care 
has  also  been  taken  to  make  a  proper  classification 


There  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  men  have, 
that  if  they  may  not  lead,  they  will  not  follow; 
but  had  rather  a  thing  were  never  done,  than  not 
done  in  their  own  way,  though  otherwise  very 
desirable.  This  comes  of  an  overfulness  of  our- 
selves, and  shows  we  are  more  concerned  for 
praise,  than  the  success  of  what  we  think  a  good 
thins;. 
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R  of  the  learners,  by  which  means  the  teachers  labour 
more  effectively,  and  the  advancement  of  the  scho- 
lars is  promoted. 

Committees  were  appointed  monthly  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  schools  ;  they  were  also  frequently 
visited  by  other  managers  and  friends  of  the  con 
cern. 

Two  exhibitions  of  the  Magic  Lantern  were  given, 
one  in  each  school,  accompanied  by  appropriate  re 
marks  on  Astronomy,  Natural  History  &c,  which 
appeared  gratifying  to  the  scholars. 

The  Moral  Almanac  and  Friend's  Tracts  were 
distributed  in  both  schools,  the  latter  on  several 
occasions.  The  order  of  both  schools  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  teachers  have  been  diligent  and 
attentive  to  their  duties, 

During  the  past  season  the  schools  were  smaller 
than  usual ;  and  of  the  causes  producing  this  result, 
were  the  sickness  which  especially  prevailed  amongst 
this  class,  and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter. 
There  is,  however,  encouragement  in  the  belief  that 
these  schools  continue  to  confer — though  unobtru- 
sively— benefits  on  this  class  of  the  coloured  people, 
many  of  whom  feel  their  peculiar  condition,  and 
grasp  the  friendly  hand  thus  held  out  to  them  with 
feelings  of  gratitude. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  many  of  the  scholars 
expressed  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
afforded  by  these  schools,  and  a  hope  that  they 
will  be  resumed  on  the  return  of  another  autumn. 
On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Woolman,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  3rd  mo.  1856. 
Officers. — Secretary,  Charles  J.  Allex, 

Treasurer,  John  C.  Allen. 
Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 
Im,  L.  Edwards,  Wm,  H.  Burr,  Anthony  M.  Kim- 
ber,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel  Woolman,  Samuel 
Allen,  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  and  Joseph  W.  Stokes. 
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To  the  anxious,  conflicting  christian,  the  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  the  earth  seems  dis- 
ci uragingly  slow.  His  eye  is  so  often  offended 
with  the  scenes  of  wickedness  that  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  his  notice,  and  his  ear  so  pained  with 
every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  outrage,  that  he  is 
almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  the  world  is  not 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  if  its  kingdoms  do  ever  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  it  must  be,  not 
by  the  gradual  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  but 
through  some  miraculous  interposition  of  omnipo- 
tence, cutting  short  the  career  of  the  impenitent, 
and  commanding  light  to  burst  with  overpowering 
energy  upon  the  vision  of  those  who  seem  determin- 
ed to  grope  in  darkness. 

But  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
we  can  hardly  expect  that  this  will  ever  be  the  case. 
In  reading  the  history  of  the  visible  church,  or 
marking  the  fluctuations  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  it  is  apparent  that 
owing  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  truth  has  had 
to  keep  up  a  perpetual  warfare  with  error.  All 
the  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart  are  set  in  array 
against  her:  she  has  had  therefore  to  fight  her  way 
step  by  step,  and  to  secure  a  triumph  over  her  ene 
mies  before  she  could  gain  and  keep  the  good  will  of 
mankind. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  man's  depraved 
condition — deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked — that  even  the  truths  of  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation are  not  welcomed  by  him  for  their  own  sake  ; 
they  are  rather  offensive,  because  opposed  to  his  de- 
sires, his  appetites  and  his  prejudices.  If  our  prac- 
tices are  not  in  accordance  with  their  requirements, 
self  prompts  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  still,  small 
voice  enforcing  them,  or  we  listen  unwillingly 
to  what  we  do  not  wish  to  hear,  and  strive  to  for- 
get that,  which  when  remembered,  brings  upon  us 
rebuke  and  condemnation.  These  truths  therefore 
take  possession  and  establish  their  dominion  in  the 
heart  by  degrees ;  the  strong  man  armed  must  first 
be  bound  and  his  goods  spoiled,  before  their  govern- 
ment is  felt  to  be  supreme,  before  mercy  and  truth 
meet  together  and  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other. 

Communities  are  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
what  is  true  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  final 
triumph  of  truth  in  the  latter,  is  true  in  relation  to 
a  similar  regeneration  of  the  former,  the  proportions 
of  time  and  space  corresponding  in  measure  with 
the  number  of  individuals  of  which  communities  are 
made  up. 

That  the  march  of  truth  has  been  and  still  is  on- 
ward, we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  by  looking  back  to 
the  state  of  professing  christians  at  the  period  when 
Friends  were  first  gathered  into  a  separate  Society, 
and  contrasting  it  with  their  present  condition.  We 
know  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  opened  on 
the  minds  of  Geo.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  by  the 
light  of  Christ,  were  generally  regarded  as  vision- 
ary and  heterodox,  and  their  promulgation  subject- 
ed those  devoted  men  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  and 


drew  down  upon  their  devoted  heads  the  most  vin- 
dictive and  relentless  persecution.  Their  testimony 
to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  obligation  resting  upon  his  dis- 
ciples to  abstain  from  all  war  and  violence ;  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  divine  worship,  and  the  inherent 
right  of  all  to  religious  liberty ;  also  against  oaths 
and  vain  amusements ;  but  above  all,  that  which  they 
bore  so  emphatically  to  the  unspeakable  gift  be- 
stowed on  all  mankind,  of  a  measure  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  for  them  by  the 
most  precious  offering  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  en- 
lightening every  man  to  see  the  things  belonging  to 
his  peace,  and  the  way  to  obtain  them ;  these  and 
others,  though  preached  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,  were  rejected  with  anger, 
or  derided  with  contempt,  by  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessors; who,  not  content  with  denying  that  they 
belonged  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  their  blind 
zeal,  strove  by  nearly  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  their  being  taught  or  received  ;  shutting 
up  their  promulgators  in  dungeons  and  prison-houses, 
and  making  a  spoil  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
listen  to  and  live  in  accordance  with  them. 

But  how  differently  are  these  testimonies  spoken 
of  and  esteemed  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
christian  community  in  the  present  day.  Slowly 
and  silently  truth  has  won  its  way,  showing  that 
though  amid  the  collision  and  struggle  with  its  op- 
ponents, it  may  have  been  often  wounded  and  cast 
down,  yet  it  could  not  be  destroyed  ;  its  inherent 
vigor  enabling  it  to  recover  from  the  shock,  and  re- 
new the  conflict  with  unabated  strength;  overcom- 
ing one  opponent  after  another,  and  by  each  suc- 
cessive triumph  securing  its  own  safety  and  a  more 
commanding  position  for  assailing  its  adversaries. 
So  that,  however  much  we  may  have  to  deplore 
the  degeneracy  and  revolt  in  our  own  religious  So- 
ciety,— raised  up  as  it  was  to  show  forth  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus, — yet  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  continued  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
lom  in  the  earth,  by  the  more  general  and  con- 
stant acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  those  great 
truths  appertaining  to  it,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  Friends,  they  alone,  as  a  religious  body,  taught 
and  suffered  for. 

A  striking  example  of  this  progress,  is  the  great 
advance  manifested  within  a  few  years  past  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  unchristian  character 
of  war,  and  the  efforts  made  by  statesmen  and  di- 
plomatists to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  confine  its 
destructive  effects  within  more  and  more  narrow 
limits. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  proposition  was 
first  advanced,  that  "free  ships  should  secure  free 
goods;"  or  in  other  words,  that  the  ships  of  neu- 
trals should  be  allowed  to  trade  uninterruptedly  in 
the  ports  of  belligerent  nations,  provided  their  car- 
goes were  not  contraband  of  war,  and  the  ports  to 
which  they  sailed  not  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade. 
At  first,  this  proposition  was  thought  to  involve  con- 
cessions which  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  which 
could  not  be  admitted  without  great  detriment  to 
the  parties  engaged  in  hostilities  ;  but  it  came  to  be 
regarded  with  more  and  more  favour,  and  in  the 
late  congress  at  Paris,  it  was  admitted  and  adopted, 
as  springing  from  a  principle,  the  rectitude  and 
wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  The  same 
congress  has  also  denounced  the  system  of  priva- 
teering, and  proposed  its  abolition,  which  has  been 
acceded  to  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Our  own  government,  while  expressing  its  unwill- 
ingness to  conform  with  the  proposition  to  do  away 
with  the  system  of  privateering,  so  long  as  the  laws 
of  war  allow  of  the  seizure  or  destruction  of  private 
property,  has  boldly  advanced  the  principle  that 
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private  property  ought  to  be  held  harmless  in  war, 
and  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  join  with  other 
governments,  in  binding  themselves  to  carry  this 
principle  hereafter  into  effect,  and  thus  strip  war, 
should  it  again  take  place,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field  in  which  it  euacts  its  cruelty  and  its  crimes. 
Should  this  be  agreed  to,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  discard  privateering  also. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  this  proposition  will  be  speedily  recognized 
or  conformed  to  by  the  nations  professing  Christi- 
anity, and  perhaps  those  who  proposed  it  may 
have  been  aware  of  this ;  but  it  is  a  great  step 
towards  this  desirable  end,  to  have  it  thus  fairly 
brought  before  them  by  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  influential  among  them,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  past  justify  the  anticipation  of 
its  being  finally  yielded  to.  When  this  change 
shall  come,  and  come  it  undoubtedly  will,  its 
consequences  upon  the  relations  of  one  nation 
to  another,  must  be  greater  than  we  can  pro- 
perly estimate  at  the  present.  The  sin  of  war  can- 
not be  mitigated  by  any  mode  of  carrying  it  on, 
but  its  cruelty  and  destruction  will  thus  be  incal- 
culably lessened,  and  the  inducements  to  enter  into 
it  greatly  circumscribed  and  weakened.  The  pro- 
fession of  arms,  as  it  is  now  termed,  in  other  words, 
the  training  for  and  art  of  killing,  or  inflicting; 
misery  on  our  fellow-creatures,  will  stand  still  more 
conspicuously  in  relief,  displaying  more  boldly  its 
revolting  features,  and  separating  itself  more  effec- 
tually from  the  sympathy  of  mankind  ;  while  the 
cost  of  war  would  be  so  severely  felt  as  to  make 
each  government  far  more  careful  how  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  betrayed  into  it.  We  think,  then,  there 
is  good  ground  for  encouragement,  and  to  hope — dark 
and  cloudy  as  it  ofttiines  seems — that  the  day  is 
hastening  on,  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
The  cause  of  truth  is  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  whom  is 
given  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  hisgovernment  there  shall  never  be  an  end. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — The  steamship  Canadian,  from  Liverpool, 
with  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  27th.  arrived  at  Quebec  ou  the 
9th  inst.,  disabled.  The  news  is  unimportant.  In  Spain 
the  government  is  chiefly  occupied  in  appointing  new 
officers  in  all  the  civil  departments,  mostly  from  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  announced  that  a  decree  will  appear 
in  a  few  days,  suppressing  the  whole  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  the  province  of  Madrid  had  already  been 
disarmed.  The  harvest  was  over  in  Portugal,  and  had 
proved  more  unfavourable  than  was  anticipated.  The 
vines  are  a  complete  failure.  The  cholera  was  declining 
at  Lisbon.  The  crops  throughout  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces have  partially  failed.  It  was  expected  that  England 
would  accede  to  the  plan  of  capitalizing  the  Sound  dues. 
Nearly  3000  vessels  had  passed  the  Sound  during  the  past 
month,  of  which  twenty-two  were  American.  The 
cholera  had  appeared  at  Stockholm.  Gen.  Bodisco,  the 
Russian  Military  Envoy,  was  the  first  victim.  The  Rus- 
sian reply  gives  hopes  of  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  to 
Turkey. 

Liverpool  MarkrU. — Cotton  unchanged.  The  weather 
has  continued  unsettled,  nnd  prices  of  brcadstutVs  are  a 
shade  higln-r.  Flour  was  in  active  demand,  at  :!().».  a 
33«.  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  sales  of  corn 
were  limited,  at  a  small  advance. 

MEXICO. — The  late  law  for  the  sale  of  corporation 
and  church  properties,  is  said  to  be  carried  out  faithl'ullv, 
And  to  give  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The 
Mexican  government  encourages  public  improvements,  as 
one  step  towards  prosperity  and  greater  security.  Col. 
Ramsay  has  received  the  grant  of  a  privilege  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Anton  Lizardo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
Arapulco,  on  the  Pai  ilic  ocean.  The  locomotive  on  the 
piece  of  road  out  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  again  in  order,  and 
is  astonishing  the  natives  with  its  rapid  speed.  A  plan 
was  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  construct  lines  of 
railroad  from  thnl  city  to  various  towns  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Another  mark  of  progress  which  augurs  well 
for  the  liberality  of  the  government,  is  the  fact  that  cor- 


poral punishment  has  been  abolished  in  the  army  by  su- 
preme decree.  Recent  advices  speak  of  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  country  were  en 
gaged.  Comonfort  appears  to  be  wide  awake  to  the  dan 
gers  which  beset  him,  and  which  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  every  government  in  Mexico  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  is  vigilant  in  watching  faction,  and  ener- 
getic in  meeting  his  adversaries,  and  by  these  means 
manages  to  defeat  them.  The  last  steamer  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  New  Orleans,  brought  over  a  number  of  the 
banished  conspirators. 

UNITED  STATES. — Banking. — According  to  the  latest 
returns,  the  capital  of  the  banks  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Union,  amounted  to  §344,036,000  ;  the  circulation 
to  $158,500,000  ;  and  the  specie  on  hand  to  $67,310, 
000. 

U.  S.  Treasury. — The  amount  subject  to  draft,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month,  was  $24,727,278. 

Kansas. — Several  official  documents,  in  relation  to 
Kansas  affairs,  have  been  published,  including  Secretary 
Marcy's  letters  of  instruction  to  Gov.  Geary,  under  date 
of  Eighth  mo.  26th  and  Ninth  mo.  2d,  and  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  Smith,  commander  of  the  U 
S.  troops  in  Kansas,  dated  Ninth  mo.  3d.  The  tenor  of 
these  documents  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  President's  in- 
tentions to  continue  to  exert  the  power  of  the  general 
government  for  the  purpose  of  making  Kansas  a  slave 
state.  No  notice  is  taken  in  the  instructions  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  by  armed  bands  of  Missourians, 
and  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  them  ;  but  the  free 
state  men  under  arms,  are  described  as  insurgents,  in 
■'open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  the  constitutional 
authorities,  with  such  manifestation  of  purpose  to  spread 
devastation  over  the  land,  as  no  longer  justifies  any  further 
hesitation  or  indulgence."  In  order  to  put  down  the 
alleged  insurrection,  if  the  troops  under  Gen.  Smith's 
command  are  insufficient,  the  "Militia  of  Kansas"  are  to 
be  called  into  service,  and  if  they  prove  inadequate,  such 
additional  number  of  militia  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Dis- 
patches from  St.  Louis,  of  the  5th  inst.,  state  that  every 
free  state  man  had  been  driven  from  Leavenworth  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  all  their  property  destroyed  or 
confiscated.  Forty  of  the  sufferers  arrived  here  to-day 
entirely  destitute.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  ult,  a  body 
of  250  southerners,  commanded  by  Capt.  Reid,  pro^ 
ceeded  against  the  free  state  town  of  Ossowatomie.  A 
letter  from  him  states,  that  they  made  the  attack  near  day- 
break, killed  about  thirty  of  the  people,  captured  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the  place, 
and  burned  the  towu  to  the  ground.  A  number  of  the 
freesoilers,  it  is  stated,  were  drowned  while  attempting 
to  escape  by  swimming  the  river.  Many  other  outrages 
and  murders  are  reported  to  have  occurred ;  some  com- 
mitted by  free  state  men,  but  for  the  most  part  by  their 
enemies.  Advices  by  way  of  Nebraska,  state  that  the 
Iowa  road  is  closed  by  armed  Missourians,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Richardson.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
emigrants  were  near  Nebraska  city,  having  been  pre- 
vented from  entering  Kansas. 

Vermont  and  Maine. — The  result  of  the  recent  election 
in  Vermont,  shows  that  the  Republicans  command  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  votes  in  this  state.    Partial  re 
turns  of  the  election  in  Maine  ou  the  8th  inst.,  show  that 
the  same  party  is  largely  in  the  majority  there  also. 

The  Florida  Indians. — It  is  understood  that  these 
Indians  have  a  large  number  of  runaway  slaves  among 
them.  Gen.  Harney  has,  it  is  said,  been  ordered  to  Flo- 
rida to  take  command  of  the  troops  about  to  be  eoncen 
trated  there  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  removal 
or  extermination  of  the  Seminoles. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  505  ;  viz.  adults,  147, 
children  358.  The  imports  at  this  port  during  the  Eighth 
month,  amounted  to  S23,8 16,492. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  250.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  last  month,  as  indicated  by  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  72.8.  The  amount 
of  rain  that  fell  was  six  inches.  At  Paoli,  the  mean 
temperature  was  70,  and  the  depth  of  ruin  4.9  inches. 

The  Ohio  River. — At  Pittsburg,  on  the  7th  inst.,  there 
were  only  thirteen  inches  water  in  the  channel,  and  fall- 
ing. At  Cincinnati,  same  date,  the  river  was  stationary, 
with  thirty  inches  water  in  the  channel  to  Louisville, 
Ky. 

WitOOnim. — The  Wisconsin  Legislature  met  in  extra 
session  on  the  5th  inst.  Gov.  Bosh  lord,  in  his  message, 
recommends  the  consideration  of  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  in  Kansas,  and  says 
that  many  not  expatriated,  who  have  gone  to  Kansas  for 
lawful  purposes,  have  been  seized,  robbed,  and  impri- 
soned, and  their  lives  jeopardized  by  the  Missourians. 

L'lah. — The  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  states,  that  in 


consequence  of  drought,  cold  weather,  and  the  ravage 
of  the  grasshoppers,  the  crops  were  very  short. 

Export  of  Breadstuffs. — The  total  exports  of  breadstuff 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  various  ports  of  th 
United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  ultimo 
were  as  follows,  as  near  as  can  be  yet  ascertained  :— 
Flour,  1,635,733  barrels,  against  only  172,761  to  abou 
the  same  period  in  1855 ;  wheat,  7,850,012  bushels 
against  309,077  ;  and  corn,  6,622,209,  against  6,784,555 

Miscellaneous. —  Crossing  the  Ohio  River  in  a  buggy  — 
The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Columbian  says,  that  on  the  24tl 
ult.,  Patterson,  of  "Adams'  Express,"  and  one  or  tw< 
other  gentlemen,  rode  entirely  across  the  channel  of  thi 
river  in  a  buggy,  at  a  point  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  just  be 
low  the  Falls. 

Snow  in  New  Hampshire. — A  letter  received  from  Gor 
ham,  N.  H.,  dated  27th  ult.,  says  that  snow,  three  inche 
in  depth,  was  then  on  Mount  Washington  and  othe: 
peaks,  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  26th  the  mercury  a 
Mount  Washington  stood  at  21  deg. 

Large  Sales  of  Land. — During  the  Eighth- month  thi 
Illinois  Central  Land  Company  sold  about  $2,751,00( 
worth  of  land,  mostly  to  actual  settlers. 

Summer  Temperature. — The  mean  of  observations  regis- 
tered at  M'Allister's,  Chesnut  street,  daily,  at  noon  anc 
3  p.m.,  gave  for  1855  :  Sixth  mo.,  79.5  ;  Seventh  mo 
87.6;  Eighth  mo.,  81  7;  average,  82.9;  and  for  1856; 
Sixth  mo.,  83.8;  Seventh  mo.,  89.1;  Eighth  mo.,  80.1 
average,  84.3.  The  lowest  record  of  the  last  summei| 
was  59°,  on  Sixth  mo.  6th ;  the  highest  102°,  Seventil 
mo.  18th. 

Bridging  the  Ohio. — An  immense  suspension  bridge,  ft 
connect  Cincinnati  and  Covington,  Ky.,  is  shortly  to  b(j 
constructed,  the  stock  having  been  all  paid  in.  Th 
bridge  is  to  be  fully  sixty  feet  above  high  water  mark 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 

The  Slave  Trade.- — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commere 
says:  "The  fitting  out  of  slavers  at  this  port  still  con 
tinues,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  on  the  par 
of  government  officers  to  prevent  it.  We  have  the  bes 
authority  for  stating,  that  a  vessel  of  this  description  lef 
our  port  last  Saturday  ;  and  though  the  circumstanc 
was  well  known,  there  were  not  facts  so  conclusive  as  t< 
justify  her  detention. 

Fire  at  Cape  Island. — On  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.,  thi  1 1 
Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  an  immense  building,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  Philip  Cain,  the  lessee,  his  two  sons 
two  daughters,  and  a  housekeeper,  were  the  only  occu 
pants  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  These  all  lost  theii 
lives,  and  of  some  of  them  no  remains  were  found  afte 
the  conflagration.  The  loss  of  property  is  stated  a 
$150,000.  The  hotel  contained  a  dining-room  425  fee 
long  and  80  feet  wide. 

A  Good  Example. — In  accordance  with  their  annua 
custom,  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  extensive  dry  goods  dealers  it 
Boston,  divided  nearly  $7,000  among  the  employees  c 
that  establishment,  on  the  1st  inst.  This  amount  is  th 
surplus  of  profits  accruing  over  the  sum  fixed  as  th 
limit  of  the  wishes  of  the  firm. 
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ERRATUM.— In  the  article  on  "Guano,"  in  vol.  29  o 
"The  Friend,"  page  402,  for  2 J  of  an  English  acre,  reac 
3  of  an  English  acre. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS, 
Were  opened  on  Second-day  the  1st  inst.;  that  fot 
boys  in  the  school-house  on  Cherry  street,  above  Seventh 
and  that  for  girls  in  the  centre  building  of  the  meeting-  1  ? 
house  on  Arch  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets 
These  seminaries  are  conducted  by  the  same  efficienl 
teachers  that  have  been  employed  in  them  for  some  years 
past,  and  under  the  oversight  of  the  committee  of  the  foul 
Monthly  Mee  tings  in  the  city.  They  offer  great  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education,  while  a  con- 
cern is  maintained  to  guard  the  morals  and  habits  ol 
the  pupils,  and  imbue  them  with  a  love  for  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society.  Parents 
intending  to  place  their  children  in  either  of  them,  art 
desired  to  enter  them  in  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  classified. 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power.' 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Let  us  endeavour  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  im- 
plements of  agriculture  in  common  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time — implements  which  have  been  described 
iMssias  "intended  not  to  bring  about  new  conditions  of 
*  soil,  nor  to  yield  new  products  of  any  kind,  but  to 
do  with  more  certainty  and  cheapness  what  had 
n  done  hitherto  by  employing  the  rude  imple- 
_  ments  of  former  centuries." 
iveiifc  The  object  of  agriculture  is  the  conversion  of 
mineral  into  organized  matter,  through  the  agency 
jf  the  plants  which  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is  the 
factory  in  which  these  changes  principally  take 
olace,  and  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  is  con- 
act  with  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  this,  mechani- 
3al  means  are  needed  to  open  up  and  divide  the 
soil :  and  in  this  respect  the  plow  was  early  found 
»  be  a  more  efficient  tool  than  either  the  spade  or 
a  i;he  pick,  which  are  limited  to  manual  labour.  Not- 
tslerijJ  withstanding  the  great  antiquity  and  importance  of 
lJ':';^  Jie  plow,  it  being  the  generally  recognized  symbol 
)f  agriculture,  it  has,  until  within  a  comparatively 
■ecent  period,  undergone  fewer  changes  than  most 
ither  implements  of  such  universal  use. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
:  i*  )low  and  the  harrow  were  almost  the  only  instru- 
aents  used  in  tillage.  Bloomfield,  an  English  poet, 
hu3  describes  them : 
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t;  The  plows  move  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep." 


The  old  English  plow  used  to  be  drawn  with 
oi.29if  jut  horses ;  and  they  were  needed.    It  was  a  cum- 
ersome  instrument,  mainly  adapted  to  heavy  clay 
dUs.    In  the  United  States,  the  plow  once  most 
enerally  in  use  was  known  as  the  old  "Carey 
low."     It  had  a  clumsy  wrought-iron  share, 
'ooden  land-side  and  standard,  and  wooden  mould- 
oard,  plated  over  with  a  piece  of  tin,  sheet-iron,  or 
Id  saw-plate,  requiring  the  strength  of  a  man  to 
old  it  by  the  two  pins  in  its  upright  handles,  and 
:  least  double  the  strength  of  team  now  required 
do  the  same  work.    Then  there  was  another 
low,  called  the  "Bar  Side  Plow,"  a  flat  bar  form- 
lg  the  land-side,  with  a  thick  clump  of  iron  like 
le  half  of  a  lance-head  for  the  point,  in  the  top  of 
bich  the  courter  was  clumsily  locked,  and  a 
-  ooden  mouldboard,  without  any  pretensions  to 
ng  a  fit  with  the  iron  part.    The  plow  which 
hinese  use  is  similar,  and  the  effect  is  the  same 
a  man  should  hold  a  sharp-pointed  shove], 
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back  up,  with  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  it 
should  then  be  drawn  forward  with  the  point  in  the 
ground. 

In  Europe,  the  plows  have  undergone  but  little 
change  for  centuries.  The  plow  most  generally 
used  in  France  is  the  old  Roman  plow. 

In  the  southern  United  States,  one  of  the  rudest 
of  all  plows,  called  the  "  shovel-plow,"  is  in  general 
use.  It  is  usually  made  of  a  rough-hewn  stick  for 
a  beam,  into  which  another  stick  is  framed  in,  upon 
the  end  of  which  a  piece  of  iron,  much  resembling 
a  sharp-pointed  shovel,  is  fastened.  Two  rough 
handles,  pinned  to  the  side  of  the  beam,  and  sup- 
ported at  the  proper  angle  by  a  wooden  support, 
with  a  draft  iron,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  in  the  loop  of 
raw-hide  at  the  forward  end  of  the  beam,  completes 
the  tool  by  which  more  than  half  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  south  are  plowed. 

The  first  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  plow,  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  principally  due  to  the 
efforts  of  English  mechanics.  In  1720,  Joseph 
Foljambe,  of  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  plow, 
in  which  the  mouldboard  and  land-side  were  of  wood, 
sheated  with  iron  plates,  the  share  and  coulter  being 
of  wrought-iron,  with  steel  edges.  This  plow  was 
intended  to  be  worked  by  one  man  and  two  horses, 
and  to  turn  over  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
a  day. 

The  first  cast-iron  mouldboard  we  find  mentioned 
was  invented  by  James  Small,  a  Scotchman,  in 
1740.  He  still  continued  to  use  the  wrought-iron 
share,  cast-iron  being  first  applied  for  that  purpose 
in  1785.  An  English  farmer  afterward  added  the 
land-side  of  cast-iron. 

The  first  cast-iron  plow  in  America  was  made  by 
Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  plow  combining  the  mould- 
board,  share,  and  land-side,  all  in  one  casting. 
Great  as  these  improvements  were  upon  the  old 
wooden  plows,  such  was  the  prejudice  against  them 
— some  even  affirming  that  cast-iron  poisoned  the 
ground,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  crops ;  that 
the  inventor,  after  spending  a  large  sum  of  money, 
gave  up  the  invention  in  despair.  In  1798,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  form  of  the 
mouldboard,  insisting  that  it  should  be  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles.  Other  inventors  gradu- 
ally gave  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  de- 
grees the  various  improvements  which  have  made 
the  plow  a  nearly  perfect  implement,  were  ef- 
fected. 

"As  it  is  now  constructed,  the  form  of  the  plow 
is  arranged  upon  strictly  mathematical  principles, 
which  by  its  mouldboard  raises  each  slice  of  earth 
from  its  flat  position,  through  an  upright  one,  and 
lays  it  over,  half  inclined  on  the  preceding  one. 
The  perfect  instrument  produces  the  skilful  labourer. 
A  good  plowman  will  set  up  a  pole  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  trace  a  furrow  so  true  up  to  that 
point,  that  no  eye  can  detect  any  divergence  from 
absolute  straightness." 

The  agriculture  of  England  having  at  the  pre- 
sent attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  ad- 
mits of  no  waste,  has  deprived  the  country  of  much 
of  its  picturesque  and  ancient  beauty.  Bloomfield 
thus  describes  the  repose  of  the  plowman  after  he 


had  driven  his  team  to  the  boundary  of  his  fur- 
row : 

"Welcome  green  headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs." 

Gone  is  the  green  headland ;  gone  the  cowslip 
bank  ;  gone  the  pendent  boughs.  The  furrow  runs 
up  to  the  extremest  point  of  a  vast  field  without 
hedges.  Gone,  too,  are  the  green  slips  between  the 
lands  of  common  fields.  These  adornments  of  the 
landscape  are  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  a 
population  that  doubles  itself  in  half  a  century. 
The  labourer  has  small  rest,  and  the  soil  has  less. 
Under  the  old  husbandry,  before  the  culture  of  the 
greem  crops,  one-third  of  the  arable  land  was  al- 
ways idle.  Two  years  of  grain  crop,  and  one  year 
of  fallow,  was  the  invariable  rule.  The  land  is 
worked  differently  now.  The  plow  and  the  culti- 
vator turn  up  and  pulverize  the  soil,  but  they  do  it 
much  more  effectually  than  of  old. 

We  proceed  to  "Instruments  used  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Crops."  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his  report  on  the 
agricultural  implements  of  the  great  English  Exhi- 
bition, tells  us  that  "the  sower  has  almost  vanished 
from  southern  England,  driven  out  by  a  complicated 
machine,  the  drill,  depositing  the  seed  in  rows,  and 
drawn  by  several  horses."  We  miss  the  sower; 
and  the  next  generation  may  require  a  commentary 
upon  the  many  religious  and  moral  images  that 
arose  out  of  his  primitive  occupation.  When  J ames 
Montgomery  says  of  the  seed  of  knowledge,  "broad- 
cast it  o'er  the  land,"  some  may  one  day  ask  what 
"broadcast"  means.  But  the  drill  does  not  only 
sow  the  seed ;  it  can  also  deposit  artificial  manures 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed.'  The  bones  that  were 
thrown  upon  the  dunghill  are  now  crushed.  The 
mountains  of  fertilizing  matter  that  have  been  accu- 
mulated through  ages  on  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  deposits  of  birds  resting  in  their  flight  upon 
rocks  of  that  ocean,  and  which  we  call  guano,  now 
form  a  great  article  of  commerce.  Superphosphate 
of  lime,  prepared  from  bones,  or  from  the  animal 
remains  of  geological  ages,  is  another  of  the  pre- 
cious dusts  which  the  drill  economizes.  There  are 
even  drills  for  dropping  water  combined  with  super- 
phosphate. "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Pusey, "  is  the  elastic 
yet  accurate  pliability  with  which,  in  agriculture, 
mechanism  has  seconded  chemistry." 

Of  instruments  for  gathering  the  harvest,  the 
most  important  are  the  reaping  machines.  For  these 
contrivances,  upward  of  one  hundred  patents  have 
been  issued  by  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
and  the  number  sold  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  season  (1855)  has  been  immense.  Indeed, 
without  the  use  of  these  machines,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  many  sections  of  our  country  to  save  the 
crops,  through  the  want  of  labourers  at  the  proper 
season.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  weather  is 
most  uncertain,  they  are  also  invaluable  for  collect- 
ing and  preserving  the  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
reapers,  we  have  mowing  machines,  capable,  when 
actuated  by  two  horses,  of  cutting  an  acre  in  sixty 
minutes,  hay  rakes  for  raking,  and  lastly,  machines 
for  pitching  and  spreading  the  grass  when  cut. 
Thus  the  farmer,  with  such  helps,  can  wait  until 
the  dew  has  disappeared  from  his  fields,  and  long 
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before  tbe  sun  lias  mounted  to  its  noon-day  height, 
cut  and  arrange  an  abundant  day's  work. 

.Machines  for  preparing  grain  for  market  are 
among  tbe  most  important  inventions  of  modern 
times.  Here,  indeed,  agricnlture  assumes  many  of 
tbe  external  features  of  a  manufacture.  Tbe  power 
of  steam  may  be  bere  advantageously  applied.  In 
England,  on  many  of  tbe  large  farms,  there  is  a 
permanent  steam-power,  and  most  efficient  has  it 
been  found.  On  smaller  farms,  movable  steam-en 
gincs  are  often  employed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
eu<dne  is  owned  by  the  community,  and  the  power 
rented  to  those  who  wish  for  it.  In  the  United 
States,  steam  as  an  adjunct  to  agricultural  labour 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Thrashing-machines  are  driven  by  horse- 
power, and  the  machines  being  movable,  the  grain 
is  often  thrashed  at  once  in  the  field  instead  of  being 
carried  into  the  barn. 

Rarely,  now,  can  tbe  beautiful  description  of 
Cowper  be  realized: 

"Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  j  et  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear." 

Few  now  wield  that  ancient  instrument.  Nor  is 
the  chaff  now  separated  from  the  corn  by  the  action 
of  the  wind,  which  was  called  winnowing,  but  we 
have  the  winno wing-machines,  by  which  four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat  can  at  once  be  taken  from 
the  thrashing-machine,  and  prepared  for  market  in 
five  hours.  At  tbe  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  in 
1853,  a  machine  was  exhibited,  which  was  able  not 
only  to  thrash  and  winnow  the  wheat,  but  which 
also  measured  the  grain,  placed  it  in  bags  ready  for 
market,  and  recorded  accurately  tbe  quantity  mea 
sure(l — a]l  by  a  continuous  operation.  Contrast 
this  achievement  with  tbe  ancient  method,  still  fol 
lowed  in  some  eastern  countries,  of  thrashing  grain 
by  means  of  the  feet  of  cattle.  One  most  interest- 
ing result  which  has  followed  the  construction  and 
general  use  of  improved  thrashing  and  winnowing- 
machincs  in  tbe  United  States,  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  a  distinguished  American  agricultu- 
ralist— which  is,  that  since  tbe  introduction  of  these 
machines,  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  wheat 
have  been  cultivated,  which  previously  were  so  diffi- 
cult of  separation  by  hand-thrashing  as  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of  the 
country.  Machines  of  this  character  are  now  in 
existe  nce,  which  are  capable  of  performing,  with  the 
help  of  a  single  horse,  the  labour  of  fifteen  men. 
Some  now  urge  that  if  a  thrashing-machine  will 
perform  the  labour  of  fifteen  men,  that  fifteen  men 
arc  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  experience 
teaches  that  no  such  result  over  follows ;  for  such 
machines  increase  the  requirement  lor  labour,  by 
increasing  tbe  amount  of  land  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. Some  years  ago  one  hundred  acres  in  wheat 
was  considered  a  large  field,  but  there  are  now 
farmers  at  tbe  west  who  have  fields  of  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  acres.  \\  ithout  machinery,  the 
cultivation  of  such  extensive  tracts  could  not  be 
undertaken ;  and  there  is  still  another  proof  that 
these  machines  have  not  lessened  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  that  is,  that  higher  wages  have  been 
paid  during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  than  ever  before. 

(Tot)©  continued.) 
-»  ♦ 

Do  what  good  tln>u  canst  unknown;  and  be  not 
vain  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  felt  than  seen. 
The  humble  in  the  day  of  judgment  forgot  their 
good  works :  Lord,  when  did  we  so  and  80? 
Tie  that  does  good  for  good's 
tlier  praise  \\»r  reward,  thongl 
last. 


sake,  seeks  lici- 
surc  of  both  at 


For  "  The  Friend." 

William  Bewsbnry. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  29,  page  398.) 

On  tbe  29th  of  the  7th  Month,  1657,  William 
Dewsbury  was  at  a  meeting  at  Lancaster,  after 
which  he  pursued  bis  journey  into  Devonshire,  his 
mind  having  been  strongly  impressed  with  an  ap- 
prehension, "  as  the  Lord  had  let  him  see,"  that  he 
should  meet  with  a  storm  in  that  county,  or  near  it, 
which  took  place  at  Torrington.    There  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  brought 
before  the  mayor  and  other  functionaries  who  had 
imbibed  the  persecuting  spirit  of  tbe  day.    "  Some 
of  them,"  says  he,  "  were  very  cruel  and  wicked 
against  the  truth  of  God,  and  did  deal  very  rudely 
with  me.    In  great  wrath  they  took  my  hat  off  my 
head,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  committed 
me  to  prison,  where  I  was  two  nights  and  near  three 
days."    He  was  many  times  brought  before  them, 
and  they  accused  him  of  being  a  Jesuit,  and  a  for- 
eigner, and  read  to  him  many  new  laws,  threatening 
to  proceed  against  him  as  a  vagabond  ;  "  in  which," 
he  says,  "  tbe  Lord  reigned  over  them."  They  then 
read  to  him  the  oath  of  abjuration,  tbe  common  snare 
with  which  Friends  were  caught  at  that  time ;  and 
they  told  him  he  must  take  it.     This  he  refused  to 
do,  on  account  of  the  testimony  he  had  to  bear 
against  all  swearing  under  tbe  Gospel,  no  less  against 
the  pope  and  all  idolatry,  than  tbe  other  points  em- 
braced by  tbe  oath.     On  tbe  second  day  of  his 
examination,  they  inquired  of  him  how  he  became 
a  minister  of  Christ.     It  appears  to  have  been  a 
mystery  to  them,  how  a  man  could  be  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  in  leaving  bis  wife  and  children  in  the 
north  of  England,  "  to  preach  the  word  of  eternal 
life  through  the  southern  counties,  unto  Cornwall." 
And  when,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  he  was  "free 
in  the  Lord  to  declare  to  them  how  he  came  to  be 
a  minister  of  Christ,"  they  were  cut  to  the  heart, 
and  one  of  the  justices  wept,  and  the  clerk  said,  "  If 
thou  hadst  spoken  this  much  before,  bere  bad  not 
been  this  to  have  done."     But  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  among  the  magistrates,  and  they 
interrupted  him  in  attempting  to  speak  further  on 
the  subject ;  some  stormed  against  him  for  having 
his  hat  on,  and  they  sent  him  again  to  prison. 
"  Many  times,"  he  says,  "  I  was  brought  before  them 
to  see  if  they  could  ensnare  me.  But  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  I  stood  innocent."  Although  they  made  out 
a  mittimus  to  commit  him  to  Exeter  jail,  they  were 
so  divided  that  some  of  them  objected  to  his  going 
there,  but  tbe  mayor  told  him  he  should  not  see  bis 
face  any  more,  until  be  was  before  the  judge  at  the 
next  assize  at  Exeter.    "  Do  with  me  what  thou 
bast  power  to  do,  my  innocence  will  plead  forme,' 
replied  Dewsbury;  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  on  the  bare  floor,  remaining  there  to 
the  second  day  of  the  eighth  Month.  "  I  was  then 
he  says,  "  brought  before  them.     My  God  had 
pleaded  my  cause,  and  changed  the  heart  of  man 
which  failed  in  them.   The  man  who  said  I  should 
see  his  face  no  more,  until  I  was  before  the  judge  at 
Exeter,  pulled  the  mittimus  in  pieces  before  my  face, 
and  said  to  me,  '  thou  art  free.'     So  did  my  Cod 
set  me  free,  out  of  the  hands  of  unreasonable  men, 
according  to  his  promise  made  tome  ;  praises  to  his 
name  forever."  h  They  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  the} 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 

Before  be  left  Torrington,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  mayor,  telling  him  that  he  and  others  had  abused 
their  commission,  and  turned  against  the  innocent, 
"  whom  you  wounded  as  much  as  you  could  ;  in  th 
fear  of  Cod  consider  what  you  have  done.  Is  thi 
the  fruit  of  your  fasting  and  humbling  yourselves, 
as  you  say,  when  you  have  done,  to  smite  with 
the  li-t  of  wickedness,  and  instead  of  entertaining 


strangers,  to  use  them  so  barbarously  ?  An  accounl 
you  must  give  to  tbe  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  ;' 
telling  them  it  will  be  in  vain  then  to  say,  "  Wher 
saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  not ;  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren  ;"  and  he  calls  upon  them  to  prize  theii 
time,  and  not  to  slight  the  day  of  God's  mercy. 

Having  thus  regained  his  liberty,  he  went  intc 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  fourth  was  at  a  large  meet- 
ing in  that  county,  and  tarried  a  night  in  Ilcheste: 
jail  with  Thomas  Salthouse  and  others  who  wer<[ 
imprisoned  there.  Next  day  he  went  on  to  Wiltshire 
where  he  bad  another  meeting,  and  on  the  eleventh 
was  at  one  which  was  thought  to  be  attended  b] 
two  thousand  persons ;  in  reference  to  which  he  says 
"  my  G  od  was  mighty  in  his  power,  to  the  glory  o 
his  name."     He  passed  on  to  Bristol,  which  hi 
reached  on  tbe  18th,  and  by  a  letter  from  bis  wiff 
to  a  Friend,  it  would  seem  that  on  the  28th  he  wa 
intending  to  enter  into  Wales.     By  a  letter  fro: 
himself  we  may  see  how  great  his  exercises  and  la 
bours  in  this  district  must  have  been,  and  that  the^ 
were  "  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,"  bis  guide,  counsello 
and  helper.     "  Our  God,"  says  he,  "  in  many  1 
answering  the  prayers  of  his  people,  in  bringin 
back  again  them  that  have  been  driven  away  in  th  3 
"lour  of  temptation,  and  now  is  seeking  tbe  lost,  an  i  r 
restoring  tbe  scattered  of  the  bouse  of  Israel.  Man |  h 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere  return,  with  brokenness  <L  ;1 
heart  for  what  they  have  done  against  the  LordT 
and  bis  servants ;  and  God  pardons  them  and  restore 
them  in  bis  mercy.    And  most  of  the  meetings  th 
were  scattered,  are  in  the  mercy  of  our  God  est; 
blished.    Many  of  them  owned  their  condemnatic 
openly,  for  what  they  bad  done  against  the  Lor 
to  their  shame  and  his  glory,  who  prospers  bis  woi 


m  bis  own  band,  and  with  his  outstretched  ar: 
glorifies  his  name,  to  our  comfort,  whom  be  hal 
chosen  to  do  his  will  to  his  glory,  who  is  worth} 
blessed  be  bis  name  forever 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  tbe  intenseness  of  tl 
sufferings  which  Friends,  upon  whom  tbe  care  of  tl 
churches  rested,  had  to  endure  in  a  newly-formii 
society,  without  organization  or  discipline,  in  wit| 
for  a  time  every  one  seemed  to  act  as  he  thought 
was  proper  for  him  to  do.    Persons  believing  it 
be  their  religious  duty,  set  out  to  travel  as  miuiste 
wherever  they  judged  proper.    Those  who  we 
divinely  commissioned,  while  they  were  kept  in  h 
mility,  closely  attentive  to  tbe  guidance  of  the  Ho 
Spirit,  were  preserved,  and  often  made  rcmarkab 
instrumental  of  good  to  others.  But  we  havemai 
instances  of  tbe  reverse  of  being  in  this  safe  cone 
tion — and  how  many  more  there  were  of  whom 
have  no  record,  who  wounded  the  cause  of  Trut 
and  brought  deep  distress  upon  the  faithful  watc 
men,  we  cannot  now  tell.    Yet  in  love  to  their  ii 
mortal  souls,  they  laboured  for  their  recovery  out 
the  wiles  of  the  devil.     Men  were  never  fond 
trouble,  and  in  our  time  there  is  a  high  cstini 
placed  upon  "  our  light  afflictions,"  and  a  stro 
determination  to  get  out  of  them,  though  we  m 
have  been  in  part  the  means  of  bringing  them  up 
ourselves.    But  if  we  expect  in  the  present  state 
the  world  to  be  clear  of  trials,  we  shall  be  disc 
pointed  ;  or  if  we  think  to  devise  in  our  own  wisdo 
a  w  ay  by  which  to  escape  from  them,  and  ad< 
conclusions  without  the  authority  of  the  adora 
Head,  it  will  land  in  disappointment  and  confusi 
and  involve  us  in  new  difficulties.    The  patiei 
and  constancy  with  which  faithful  men  and  won: 
bore  the  gainsayings,  revilings,  provocations,  o' 
and  over  again  repeated,  and  the  lossof  their  lib 
ty,  prove  not  only  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  to  k< 
and  to  defend  his  children  from  the  power  of 
eneni}',  but  also  that  it  is  only  by  faith  in  Him,  a 
by  patient  endurance  all  his  time,  that  he  will  brg 
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deliverance  when  the  present  afflictions  have  accom- 
plished their  end.  Those  who  keep  here  will  be 
Bafe,  and  will  finally  hear  the  salutation  of  "  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things  ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
more  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  bis  journey  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, W.  Dewsbury  wrote  tha  following  epistle  dated 
Cornwall,  1657  :  "  Brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
immortal  Seed,  whom  the  Lord  hath  placed  in  and 
about  Plymouth  :  the  Lord  in  his  tender  love 
waits  to  make  you  a  royal  priesthood  to  himself  for- 
ever. All  watch  in  the  measure  of  light,  believing 
in  it,  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  arise,  to  keep  your 
nriuds  stayed  upon  the  Lord.  There  you  will  find 
the  fountain  of  God's  living  mercy  opened  to  you 
all,  refreshing  your  souls,  and  crowning  his  own 
!"  Seed  with  dominion,  to  keep  you  faithful  in  his  life, 
to  praise  his  name  forever  and  ever.  God  Almighty 
keep  you  in  unity  in  the  immortal  Seed,  to  serve  the 
Lord  with  one  consent,  to  the  finishing  of  your  course 
!j  with  joy,  to  the  praise  of  his  name.  Even  so  be  it 
j  with  you  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God.  Amen  ! 
°f — If.  D. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Xo  Enthusiast. — Rowland  Hill's  manner  and 
4  the  power  of  his  voice,  were  almost  overwhelming, 
nl  Once,  at  Wotton,  he  was  completely  carried  away 
i|by  his  feelings,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature, 
:  he  exclaimed, "  Because  1  am  in  earnest,  men  call  me 
4  an  enthusiast ;  but  I  am  not ;  mine  are  words  of 

-  •  truth  and  soberness.    When  I  first  came  into  this 

art  of  the  country  I  was  walking  on  yonder  hill ; 
Miatktl  saw  a  gravel  pit  fall  in  and  bury  three  human 
brlpeings  alive.    I  lifted  up  my  voice  for  help  so  loud 
at"!  was  heard  in  the  town  below,  at  the  distance 
1  inn  of  a  mile  ;  help  came  and  rescued  two  of  the  suf- 
I  ferers.    No  one  called  me  an  enthusiast  then ;  and 
irtlij  vrhen  I  see  eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon 
poor  sinners,  and  about  to  entomb  them,  irrecover- 
:  <  ably  in  eternal  woe,  and  call  aloud  on  them  to  escape, 
:: ..shall  I  be  called  an  enthusiast  now?    No,  sinner,  1 
am  not  an  enthusiast  in  so  doing ;  I  call  on  thee  aloud 

-  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  thee  in  the 
miit  gospel. " 


J^frrr 


I  Condensed 
|by  Thurgar 


A  process  has  been  devised 
of  the  Albion  Mills,  Norwich, 


for  drying  eggs,  so  that  they  will  keep  good  for  any 
-  length  of  time.  This  is  effected  by  evaporation.  The 
:  ijyolk  and  white  of  the  egg  are  exposed  to  a  slow  heat, 
aveaJand  the  moisture  is  thus  driven  off.    The  whole  is 
'"then  reduced  to  powder  and  packed  up  in  tins. 
iotai  The  material  is  not  necessarily  kept  air-tight,  but 
Inf  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.    The  powder  is 
ifitciitised  in  the  ordinary  way  as  eggs  are,  being  mixed 
-with  a  little  water,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  substi- 
;  a)  tute  for  milk  on  long  voyages,  besides  capable  of 
lid  'being  used  for  all  cooking  purposes  in  the  same 
eidmi  way  as  the  fresh  egg.    The  powder  will  keep  any 
a  fl*  length  of  time  without  fear  of  deterioration — Lon- 
v:  a  don  Paper. 


it  state  I  Poicer  of  Instinct. — The  sluggish  sea  turtle 
t  di3  loves  ber  home.  A  huge  creature  of  this  kind 
airi-da  was  caught  by  English  sailors  near  the  island  of 
nit  »fc  Ascension,  who  burned  a  name  and  date  into  its 
aiortl  upper  shell.  On  the  way  to  England  it  fell  sick, 
eoof*  and  from  sheer  pity  it  was  thrown  overboard  in 
:  paofl  the  English  channel.  Two  years  later  the  same 
jnliHB  turtle  was  captured  once  more,  now  quite  well,  near 
i  a-  ct  its  old  home,  Ascension.  What  strange  and  inex- 
ili-iilit*  plicable  home-sickness  carried  the  slow,  heartless 
i],toh  fcature  4000  miles  back  through  "  the  ocean 
ni  '  j where  there  is;  no  track  and  highroads?" — l'ut- 


From  "Bell  on  the  Hand." 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

Touches  that  peculiar  sensibility  which  gives  the 
consciousness  of  the  resistance  of  external  matter, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  hardness,  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  size,  and  form  of  bodies.  It  en- 
ables us  to  distinguish  what  is  external  from  what 
belongs  to  us ;  and  while  it  informs  us  of  the  geo- 
metrical qualities  of  bodies,  we  must  refer  to  this 
sense  also  our  judgment  of  distance,  of  motion,  of 
number,  and  of  time. 

Presuming  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  exercised 
by  means  of  a  complex  apparatus — by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles with  the  sensibility  of  the  proper  nerves  of 
touch,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  examine  in  what 
respect  the  organization  resembles  that  of  the  other 
senses. 

We  have  said  before  that,  on  the  most  minute 
examination  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  no  appro- 
priate structure  can  be  detected;  and  that  the 
nerves  expanded  on  the  organs  of  sense  appear 
everywhere  the  same, — soft,  pulpy,  prepared  for 
impression,  and  so  distributed  that  the  impression 
shall  reach  them.  What  is  termed  the  structure 
of  the  organ  of  sense,  is  that  apparatus  by  which 
the  external  impression  is  conveyed  inwards,  and 
by  which  its  force  is  concentrated  on  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve.  The  mechanism  by  which  those  ex- 
ternal organs  are  suited  to  their  offices,  is  highly  in- 
teresting ;  it  serves  to  show  (in  a  way  that  is  level 
to  our  comprehension,  as  most  resembling  things  of 
human  contrivance)  the  design  with  which  the  fa- 
bric is  constructed.  Thus,  the  eye  is  so  seated  and 
so  formed  as  to  embrace  the  greatest  possible  field 
of  vision  ;  we  can  understand  the  happy  effects  of 
the  convexity  of  the  transparent  cornea,  the  influ- 
ence of  three  humours  of  various  densities  acting- 
like  an  achromatic  telescope ;  we  can  admire  the 
precision  with  which  the  rays  of  light  are  concen- 
trated on  the  retina,  and  the  beautiful  provision  fo: 
enlarging  or  diminishing  the  pencil  of  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity.  But  all  this  explains  noth 
ing,  in  respect  to  the  perception  that  is  excited  in 
the  mind  by  the  impulse  on  the  extremity  of  the  nerve 
In  like  manner,  in  the  complex  apparatus  of  the 
ear,  we  see  how  this  organ  is  formed  with  refer 
ence  to  a  double  course  of  impressions, — as  they 
come  through  the  solids,  or  the  body  itself,  and  as 
they  come  through  the  atmosphere  ;  we  comprehend 
how  the  undulations  and  vibrations  of  the  air  are 
collected  and  concentrated ;  how  they  are  directed, 
through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  bone,  to  a  fluid 
in  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  suspended  ;  and  we 
see  how,  at  last,  that  nerve  is  moved.  But  we  can 
comprehend  nothing  more  from  the  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal organ  of  hearing. 

The  illustration  is  equally  clear  in  reference  to 
the  organ  of  smelling,  or  of  taste.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nerve  itself,  either  of  the  nose  or  of  the  tongue, 
which  can  explain  why  it  is  susceptible  of  the  par- 
ticular impression.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  pre- 
pared  to  expect  very  little  complexity  in  the  organ 
of  touch,  and  to  believe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sense  consists  more  in  the  property  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  nerve,  than  in  the  mechanical 
adaptation  of  the  exterior  organ. 

The  cuticle  or  epidermis  covers  the  true  skin, 
excludes  the  air,  limits  the  perspiration,  and  in  some 
degree  regulates  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  a  dead 
or  insensible  covering ;  it  guards  from  contact  Jhe 
true  vascular  surface  of  the  skin ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, it  often  prevents  the  communication  of  infec- 
tion. We  are  most  familiar  with  it  as  that  scar' 
skin  which  scales  off  after  fevers,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  or  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes 
for  it  is  continually  separating  in  thin  scales,  whilst 


it  is  as  regularly  formed  anew  by  the  vascular  sur- 
face below.  The  condition  of  this  covering  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  organ  of  touch.  The 
habit  of  considering  things  as  produced  accidentally, 
has  induced  some  anatomists  to  believe  that  the 
cuticle  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  true  skin. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  cuticle  is  perfect  in  the 
new-born  infant,  and  that  even  then  it  is  thickest 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  should  have  shown  that,  like 
everything  in  the  animal  structure,  it  participates 
in  the  great  design. 

The  cuticle  is  the  organ  of  touch  in  this  respect, 
that  is,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  external 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  not 
without  interest.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers  ex- 
hibit all  the  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  this  sense. 
The  nails  give  support  to  the  fingers;  they  are 
made  broad  and  shield-like,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
elastic  cushion  which  forms  their  extremity ;  and 
the  fulness  and  elasticity  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
adapt  them  admirably  for  touch. 

The  cushion  on  the  end  of  the  fingers  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  exterior  apparatus.  An  in- 
genious gentleman  has  observed  that  we  cannot  feel 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  with  the  tongue.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  I  apprehend  the  reason  to  be, 
not  the  insensibility  of  the  tongue,  but  the  soft  tex- 
ture of  it.  It  is  not  fitted  to  convey  the  peculiar 
impulse,  to  which  the  firm  and  elastic  pad  of  the 
finger  is  peculiarly  suited.  Is  it  not  interesting  to 
find  that  we  should  positively  lose  one  of  our  inlets 
to  knowledge  of  matter,  were  the  organs  of  touch 
formed  as  delicately  as  the  tongue  ! 

But  to  return  :  on  a  nearer  inspection,  we  see  a 
more  particular  provision  in  the  points  of  the  fingers. 
Wherever  the  sense  of  feeling  is  most  exquisite, 
there  are  minute  spiral  ridges  of  cuticle.  These 
ridges  have,  corresponding  with  them,  depressed 
lines  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle ;  and  these 
again  give  lodgment  to  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  in 
which  lie  the  extremities  of  the  sentient  nerves. 
There  the  nerves  are  sufficiently  protected,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  impressions  through  the  clastic 
cuticle,  and  thus  give  the  sense  of  touch.  The  or- 
ganization is  simple,  yet  it  is  in  strict  analogy  with 
the  other  organs  of  sense. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  a  tendency  in  the 
cuticle  to  become  thickened  and  stronger  by  pressure 
and  friction.  If  the  pressure  be  partial  and  severe, 
the  action  of  the  true  skin  is  too  much  excited,  fluid 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised  in  a  blister. 
If  it  be  still  partial,  but  more  gradually  applied,  a 
corn  is  formed.  If,  however,  the  general  surface  of 
the  palms  or  soles  be  exposed  to  pressure,  the  cuticle 
thickens,  until  it  becomes  a  defence  like  a  glove  or 
a  shoe.  Now,  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  this 
thickening  of  the  cuticle  is,  that  the  sense  of  touch 
is  not  lost,  or  indeed  diminished,  certainly  not  at  all 
in  proportion  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
thickening  of  the  skin. 

The  thickened  cuticle  partakes  of  the  structure 
of  the  boofs  of  animals :  and  we  shall  now  attend 
to  the  nature  of  the  hoof,  as  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  is  in  a  due  degree  preserved  whilst  the  surface 
is  guarded. 

(To  be  continued.) 

True  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  after  during  the 
tranquillity  of  peace — since  it  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered during  the  hurricanes  of  affliction.  We 
cannot  expect  to  find  shelter  in  a  storm,  which  we 
did  not  look  for  while  it  was  calm. 

He  who  desires  a  right  temper,  loves  it;  and  if 
that  love  be  strong  enough,  it  will  actually  become 
the  wished-for  temper. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion 
respecting  what  is  termed  "  Spiritualism,"  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  wTe  yet  believe  that  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  ghosts  is  generally  banished  from 
all  classes  of  society  that  have  partaken  of  an  ordi- 
nary education  ;  nevertheless  the  following  narra- 
tive, which  we  believe  to  be  true,  may  not  be  without 
use,  by  showing  the  origin  in  natural  causes,  of  things 
that  at  first  may  appear  mysterious,  and  the  folly 
of  giving  way  to  fear  because  of  sights  or  sounds  for 
which  we  cannot  at  once  account :  at  all  events  it 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of"  The  Friend." 

In  180G,  there  lived  at  Paris  a  celebrated  man, 
who  professed,  even  to  fanaticism,  the  religion  of  his 
native  country.  This  was  Dr.  Bayle,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  doctor 
was  born  in  a  little  village  of  the  lower  Alps,  called 
Peruct ;  and  when  the  duties  of  his  profession  per- 
mitted, he  abandoned  his  rich  patronage  and  the 
sumptuous  imperial  residence,  to  go  and  live  some 
days  with  the  peasants,  his  old  comrades,  under  the 
modest  roof  where  he  was  born. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctor  was  hailed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  as  a  happy  event.  His 
kindred,  even  to  the  fifth  degree,  hastened  to  see 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  accompanied 
by  some  invalid,  who  came  to  ask  health  of  the 
illustrious  physician. 

When  this  flood  of  visitors  had  a  little  subsided, 
the  doctor  divided  his  time  into  two  parts.  The 
days  he  devoted  to  study,  the  evenings  to  his  friends. 
One  evening  the  assembly  of  friends  was  more  nu- 
merous than  usual.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
a  youth  of  the  village  entered.  The  comer  laid 
aside  his  caban,  (that  is  the  name  the  herdsmen  of 
the  lower  Alps  have  always  given  their  mantles,) 
and  saluted  with  these  words — a  local  formula) — 
God  be  with  you  !  Good  evening,  Monsieur  le 
Doctcur,  and  all  the  company." 

"Good  evening,  Peter,"  replid  the  doctor;  "it 
seems  there  is  bad  weather  out  of  doors." 

"  So  bad,"  answered  Peter,  "  that — without  of- 
fence to  the  company — if  you  had  not  been  here,  I 
should  not  have  come.  I  should  have  stayed  with 
our  sheep.  Had  it  not  been  you,"  added  he  with 
Bome  embarrassment,  "  I  should  have  been  afraid." 

"  How  without  me  V  asked  Bayle.  It  seems  I 
was  too  far  from  you  to  give  you  courage." 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Peter,  "  the  niglit  is  so  dark, 
one  can  hardly  sec  two  steps  before  one.  I  came 
almost  groping  my  way.  When  before  the  house 
oi  Biastei  Remusat,  1  perceived  something  like  a 
light ;  one  would  have  said  it  was  a  female  clothed 
in  white.  At  first  1  was  frightened  ;  and  then  I 
WOollected  that  you  had  often  explained  to  us  how 
the  lights  that  the  woodchoppers  and  country  people 
take  for  ghosts  are  often  produced  by  rotten  wood ; 
ho  I  walked  right  up  to  it,  and  found  it  was  the  great 
trunk  of  a  dead  tree  placed  before  the  door,  which 
had  frii_'htencd  me  .so." 

"  And  if  you  had  not  approached  it  boldly," 
said  the  doctor,  "you  would  have  recounted  to 
your  grandchildren,  that  you  had  encountered  in 
your  youth  a  ghost  before  the  house  of  Master  Re- 
musat" 

"  With  regard  to  ghosts,  then,  doctor,  you  do  not 
believe  it  true  that  the  dead  come  hack." 

"  As  a  Christian  ami  a  man  of  sense,  no\  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Hut  you,  Peter,  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
retain  a  doubt  on  this  subject  ?  ' 

"  Savin.'  your  pr.  -  nee,  |>,„  ,,,r  JJ.iylo,"  cried  an 
old  woman  who  was  spinning  at  a  wheel  in  the  cor- 
ner, "  you  are  wrong  to  talk  in  this  way  to  the 
young.  My  poor  father — rest  to  his  soul  ! — was 
just  like  you;  he  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  ;  but  one 
night  as  he  entered  the  church  alone,  he  saw  two 


great  spirits  fly  around  the  altar  many  times.  They 
even  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  little 
child  ;  but  he  could  not  understand  what  they  said. 
My  father  returned  trembling  to  the  house,  and  so 
much  afraid,  poor  man,  that  he  was  deadly  pale. 
Alter  that,  it  was  needless  to  say  there  were  no 
ghosts." 

"  My  poor  Margaret,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  is 
too  late  now  to  convince  you  of  your  mistake,  and 
I  shall  not  undertake  it.  But,  without  offence  to 
your  father,  I  tell  these  young  people  that  the  poor 
dear  man  drank  more  than  one  cup  when  he  fancied 
he  saw  all  that  he  related  to  you,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  was  spirits  of  wine  rather  than  ghostly 
spirits,  which  made  him  turn  so  pale." 

"  What  do  you  say,  then?"  replied  the  old  woman, 
angrily.  "  Dare  you  this  evening  go  alone  and  with- 
out a  light,  to  walk  to  the  church  ?" 

"  I  will  go,  certainly  ;  why  should  I  not  ?  There 
are  no  thieves  in  the  country.  What  should  I 
fear." 

"  Gliosis^  doctor,  ghosts  !"  cried  the  old  woman. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  agreeable  to  encoun- 
ter a  ghost.  My  poor  father — heaven  rest  his  soul 
— was  like  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  cried  the  doctor  impatiently  ;  "  I 
see  that  to  convince  you  one  must  act.  Only  tell 
me  what  you  wish  me  to  bring  back  to  prove  that 
I  have  been  in  the  church." 

"  Oh,  a  very  little  thing,"  said,  in  a  tone  half- 
jesting,  half-earnest,  a  peasant  who  till  then  had  re- 
mained silent,  and  who  was  no  other  than  the  bell- 
ringer  of  the  village.  "  Here  is  the  key  of  the 
church.  Open  the  door,  go  straight  to  the  main 
altar,  which  is  opposite  to  the  door,  and  pass  behind 
it.  In  groping  about  with  your  hands,  you  will  find 
a  hole  ;  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  there  is  a  human 
skull.  They  say  doctors  have  no  fear  of  such  things. 
If  you  will  bring  that  skull,  we  shall  indeed  see  that 
you  have  been  in  the  church." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  bring  it,  and  perhaps  a  good 
cold  besides,  to  cure  you  ail  of  two  evils  of  which 
people  rarely  get  cured — fear  and  prejudice,"  mur- 
mured the  doctor. 

He  put  on  a  thick  cloak,  and  prepared  to  set  out. 
As  he  was  upon  the  door-sill,  old  Margaret  cried 
out — 

"  Believe  me,  Monsieur  Bayle  ;  better  unsay 
your  words  than  make  a  bad  bargain ;  remain  at 
home." 

Without  listening  more,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders and  disappeared.  The  doctor  entered  the 
church,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  hole 
behind  the  altar.  He  plunged  his  arm  into  the 
opening,  reached  the  head,  drew  it  towards  him,  and 
seized  it  with  both  hands.  At  the  same  moment, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  low  and  plaintive 
sound.  He  attributed  this  to  a  grating  produced 
by  the  bone  in  contact  with  the  stone.  When  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  the  same  sound 
was  produced  more  distinctly  and  painfully  than  at 
first  "  It  is  an  owl,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself, 
and  he  went  out.  To  shut  the  door,  he  laid  the 
head  upon  the  ground,  and  when  he  had  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock  he  stooped  down.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  up  the  bead  than  he  heard  the  same  sound 
ti  p  iied.  This  surprised  him  greatly,  but  he  said 
to  himself  immediately,  "  That  plaintive  sound  does 
not  proceed  from  the  inert  body."  And  in  walking, 
he  listened  attentively  to  the  sound  of  his  steps  to 
discover  the  effects  of  his  least  movements.  Soon 
no  doubt  remained.  Two  moans  were  heard  simul- 
taneously; and  this  time,  he  was  sure  that  they 
came  out  of  the  skull.  His  science  revolted  at  first 
against  the  evidence.  "  There  must  be,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  organs  to  produce  these  articulate  sounds 
that  I  hear,  and  there  are  no  living  organs  in  this  in- 


sensible bone."  He  shook  the  head  between  his 
clenched  hands,  and  heard  nothing.  He  calculated 
its  weight,  and  found  that  to  be  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. He  now  felt  reassured  of  the  absurdity.  He 
repeated,  "  I  must  have  been  deceived.  These 
noises  were  only  in  my  imagination."  His  convic- 
tion, however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  plaintive 
cries  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  three  times  more, 
and  doubt  became  impossible.  I  have  said  that  the 
doctor  was  superstitious,  and  now,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vague  terror,  he  was  incapable  of  reason- 
ing and  seeking  out  the  natural  causes  of  this  strange 
noise.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  pride  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  He  thought  this  might  be 
a  miracle  to  humble  his  vanity.  His  forehead  was 
covered  with  sweat,  his  legs  trembled,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  place  and  could 
not  walk  a  step.  At  last  he  returned  to  the  house. 
The  door  was  opened.  His  friends  were  waiting  for 
him.  He  entered.  At  his  appearance  the  silent 
assembly  trembled.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
fixed  look  had  something  frightful  in  it.  When  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  he  laid  down  the 
skull.  At  the  same  moment,  a  double  cry  was  heard 
from  it,  and  the  doctor  fell  fainting.  His  friend; 
now  became  terrified.  The  old  bell-ringer  alone 
remained  unmoved,  and  came  forward  to  the  aid  oi 
M.  Bayle,  who  was  slowly  recovering.  His  firsfjuil 
words  were — 

"  The  head  !" 

"  It  is  there." 

"  Have  you  heard  that  noise  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  What,  then,  is  there  in  the  skull  ?"  murmured 
M.  Bayle. 

"  Probably  a  nest  of  bats.     There  has  been  on<  lit 
in  it  every  year,"  responded  the  old  bell-ringer.  m 
M.  Bayle  rallied  ;  but  the  villagers  dared  not  ap  i 
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proach.     He  took  the  skull  into  his  hands,  a; 


thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  occipital  opening,  h 
drew  out  some  fragments  of  straw  and  old  linei  a 

it  was  the  nest  of  two  young  bats,  whic 
presently  appeared,  and  being  too  feeble  to  fly,  fel  tKjui 
heavily  upon  the  ground,  flapping  their  little  wing. 

"  Behold  the  ghost !"  said  Dr.  Bayle.   "  Youse 
it,  my  poor  friends ;  yet  i,  for  a  moment,  even 
was  afraid." 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  men 
hers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Coutiuucd  from  page  0.) 
WILLIAM  WILLIS. 

This  Friend  is  understood  to  have  been  born  o 
Long  Island,  and  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  Henr 
W  illis,  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  sketel 
He  settled  near  Salem,  West  Jersey,  and  being 
religious  man,  and  faithful  to  his  religious  dutie 
he  was  in  1733,  appointed  an  elder.  A  short  m 
morial  of  him  ends  thus:  "He  was  exemplary 
his  lite  and  conversation,  diligent  in  attending  mee 
iugs  for  Avorship  and  discipline,  and  of  good  repo 
amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  as  our  r 
cords  inform  us,  was  buried  the  3d  of  the  Fif 
month,  1740." 

CIIRISTOrilER  WILLSON. 

Christopher  Willson  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Ol 
England,  in  the  year  1690.  His  parents  we 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called,  a: 
he  was  instructed  in  its  doctrines.  When  he 
young,  the  family  removed  to  Ireland,  and  scttll 
near  Waterstown,  in  the  county  of  West-MeaJ 
Christopher  was  then  inclined  to  vanity,  and  appeal 
(o  have  been  very  fond  of  martial  music,  which  I 
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THE  FRIEND. 


manifested  by  following  the  soldiers  when  he  had 
opportunity.  The  good  Spirit  was  however  opera- 
ting on  his  mind,  and  having  been  at  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  he  was  so  attracted  thereto,  that  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  constantly  to  attend  there.  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  he  would  follow  the  soldiers 
to  the  established  place  of  worship,  he  would  not 
enter  therein,  but  would  walk  some  miles  off,  to  a 
meeting-house  of  Friends.  Keeping  diligently  to 
meetings,  his  mind  was  after  a  time  enlightened 
in  respect  to  spiritual  things,  and  being  convinced 
of  the  doctrines  held  by  Friends,  about  the  time  he 
reached  maturity  he  was  received  into  membership 
amongst  them.  When  of  age,  he  felt  inclined  to 
settle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1712  his  master — for 
he  was  then  an  indentured  servant — moving  thither, 
Christopher  brought  a  good  certificate  of  member- 
ship with  him,  which  was  delivered  to  Newark 
Monthly  Meeting.  His  master  first  settled  in  New 
Garden,  Chester  county ;  but  after  two  years  re- 
moved a  few  miles  into  New  Castle  county,  Dela- 
ware. Christopher  was  still  a  member  of  the  same 
monthly  meeting,  and  as  he  was  evidently  growing 
in  grace,  various  services  were  put  upon  him,  and 


he  became  useful  in  the  church.  He  married 
about  the  year  1719.  He  was  by  trade  a  weaver, 
and  although  he  was  poor  when  he  began  the  world, 
yet,  in  the  words  of  a  memorial  concerning  him, 
"being  industrious  in  the  creation,  and  concerned 
for  Truth's  prosperity,  the  Lord  blessed  his  labours, 
bo  that  he  lived  comfortably,  and  maintained  his 
family  reputably." 

About  the  year  1728, he  appeared  in  the  ministry, 
f At  first  his  appearances  were  in  very  few  words ; 
oi  (but  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  his  friends  say — "his 
ministry  was  seasonable  and  savory,  being  attended 
i  :>with  a  degree  of  that  life  that  makes  glad  the 
afheritage  of  God." 

Christopher  Willson  bore  the  "character  of  a 
ipeaceable,  honest  man,  among  his  neighbours,"  and 
«  "was  "often  concerned  to  restore  peace,  as  occasion 
required,  mostly  with  the  desjred  success."  Thus 
riij  filling  up  his  duty  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
Yoal  i he  was  prepared  to  live  to  the  Lord's  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  or  to  die  in  peace  with  the 
Lord,  and  in  faith  and  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality. 

When  brought  low  by  the  disease  which  termi- 
nated his  earthly  existence,  a  Friend  inquired  of 
him  how  it  was  with  him.  He  briefly  answered  : 
'If  the  messenger  of  death  comes,  I  see  nothing  in 
my  way."  His  memorial  says :  "  Thus,  in  a  re- 
signed, composed  frame  of  mind,  he  finished  his 
jourse  here,  the  11th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1740, 
n  the  50th  year  of  his  age." 
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JOAN  POTTS. 


Joan  Potts,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia  county, 
who  deceased  about  the  year  1740,  was  for  many 
years  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel.  Her 
communications  were  brief,  but  they  were,  her  friends 
j  jay,  "well  received."  She  was  "innocent  and  ex- 
emplary in  life  and  conversation." 


MARGARET  JERMAN. 


Margaret,  widow  of  John  Jerman,  of  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting,  was  a  consistent  and  worthy  mem- 
Jer  of  Pieligious  Society.    It  pleased  the  Lord, 
hile  she  was  under  the  dispensation  of  affliction 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  commit 
to  her  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Her 
i^iiends  say  of  her  service  therein  :  "  She  faithfully 
aboured  in  great  tenderness,  according  to  the 
ibility  given;"  adding,  she  was  "zealous  for  Truth, 
well-wisher  for  the  good  of  all."    She  died  Tenth 
6th,  1740. 
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RICHARD  OSBORN. 


Of  this  Friend,  an  elder  of  Little  Egg-harbour 
meeting,  we  are  informed,  his  "  conversation  was 
answerable  to  his  profession;"  and  also  that  he 
"  was  very  zealous  for  Truth's  honour,  and  was  very 
serviceable  in  the  church."  He  departed  this  life 
Tenth  month  10th,  1740. 

THOMAS  JERMAN. 

Thomas  Jerman,  or  German,  as  the  name  was 
often  spelled,  was  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  residing  in  the  Valley.  He  was  a  minister 
for  very  many  years.  He  was  "  exemplary  in  life 
and  conversation,  zealous  for  good  order  among 
Friends."  He  died  in  "the  Twelfth  month,  1740^ 
and  was  buried  at  Friends'  burying-ground  in  the 
valley." 

PETER  SHOEMAKER. 

Peter  Shoemaker,  the  son  of  Peter  Shoemaker, 
was  born  at  Chriesham,  in  Germany,  about  1670. 
He  was  the  son  of  believing  parents,  who  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  Truth,  by  faithfully  bearing  persecu- 
tion for  its  sake.  Removing  with  his  father  to 
Pennsylvania,  Peter  soon  manifested  that  he,  too, 
loved  the  Truth,  by  walking  consistently  therein. 
He  was  inoffensive  in  life,  diligent  in  attending 
meetings,  and  long  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder. 
He  deceased  towards  the  close  of  1740,  and  was 
buried  at  Germantown,  near  which  he  lived. 

EVAN  LLOYD. 

Evan  Lloyd  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year 
1672  or  '3.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  whilst 
in  his  native  country,  and  being  faithful  thereto  he 
received  a  gift  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Con- 
cluding to  remove  to  the  new  world,  he  brought  a 
certificate  of  membership  from  Radnorshire,  and  of 
unity  with  his  ministry,  dated  Third  mo.  8th,  1710. 
He  reached  Pennsylvania  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  settled  at  Horsham,  within  the  limits  of 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  He  attended  the  en- 
suing general  meeting  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia, 
held  First  month  3d,  1711,  when  his  certificate  was 
read,  and 11  icell  received."  He  was  a  representative  of 
Abington  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers, 
held  in  the  Third  month,  and  thereafter,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  he  appears  to  have  been  much  employed 
by  his  friends,  being  a  useful  member  of  the  seve- 
ral meetings  of  discipline  he  belonged  to,  as  well  as 
being  a  sound  and  lively  minister  of  the  gospel. 
He  deceased  First  month  29th,  1741,  aged  68 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Horsham. 

BEULAH  COATES. 

Beulah  Jacobs,  it  is  understood,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania  a  few  years 
after  its  settlement  by  Penn.  Her  parents  appear 
to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Philadelphia,  where 
in  1696,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Coates.  She 
was  one  of  the  willing-hearted  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  dis- 
cipline. Soon  after  it  was  concluded  to  set  apart  a 
few  Friends  in  the  different  meetings  as  elders,  to 
sit  with  the  ministers,  Beulah  Coates  was  appointed 
to  that  station.  Her  friends  say,  she  "  was  careful 
to  evidence  by  an  upright  life  and  conversation,  her 
regard  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth  ; — 
being  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  was  well  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  Departed  this  life  the  29th  of 
the  Fourth  month,  1741,  in  good  unity  with 
Friends." 

MARGARET  BOLTON. 

A  valuable  elder  and  useful  member  of  Abing- 
ton Monthly  Meeting — deceased  sometime  in  the 
year  1741. 

(To-be  continued.) 


For  «  The  Friend." 

Plainness. 

Among  the  practices  which  distinguish  the  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  most 
other  professors,  is  the  maintenance  of  their  chris- 
tian testimony  against  the  fashions  of  the  world,  in 
their  dress,  language,  and  demeanour.  The  views 
of  the  Society  on  these  subjects  did  not  originate 
in  any  desire  to  adopt  a  distinctive  badge  or  uni- 
form, or  from  a  spirit  of  sectarian  exclusiveness, 
but  from  a  conviction  of  the  solemn  obligation  rest- 
ing on  the  christian,  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  Although  the  apostles  addressed  their  ex- 
hortations on  the  subject  of  dress  more  particularly 
to  women,  yet  Friends  consider  that  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  them  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes, 
and  preclude  the  indulgence  of  those  dispositions 
which  take  delight  in  the  adornment  of  the  person. 
Our  Saviour  rebuked  that  disposition  which  is 
curious  and  overthoughtful  as  to  what  we  shall  eat, 
and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed,  esteeming  these  matters  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  vast  concerns  of  an 
eternal  world.  His  servants  clearly  point  out 
the  kind  of  apparel  which  becomes  a  follower  of 
the  self-denying  Saviour,  and  in  so  doing  rebuke 
the  vain  mind,  which  covets  fashion  and  finery. 

"In  like  manner  also,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broid- 
ered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ;  but, 
which  becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with 
good  works."  Similar  to  this  is  the  injunction  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  :  "  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
of  wearing  of  gold,  and  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 
but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
of  great  price :  for  after  this  manner  in  the  old 
time,  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God, 
adorned  themselves." 

It  is  a  very  common  observation  with  those  who 
desire  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  the  cross, 
that  religion  cannot  have  any  necessary  connection 
with  such  trifling  matters  as  dress  or  language.  It 
is  true  that  neither  the  colour  nor  cut  of  a  gar- 
ment will  make  any  religious ;  but  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Paul  and  Peter,  our  dress  has  a  very  close 
and  intimate  relation  to  our  religion.  Upon  the 
authority  of  a  revelation  from  God,  his  inspired  ser- 
vants prohibit  the  christian  believers  from  decking 
themselves  in  gold,  and  pearls,  and  costly  array, 
and  enjoin  that  their  ornaments  shall  be  good  works, 
and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  become  those 
who  profess  godliness.  When  we  consider  that  true 
religion  consists  in  doing  the  Divine  will,  and  that 
his  will  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  thus  clearly  and 
authoritatively  stated,  the  empty  allegation  that  it 
is  a  little  thing  and  indifferent,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  to  be  trifling  with  sacred 
things ;  for  nothing  can  be  little  or  indifferent  which 
forms  part  of  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  con- 
cerning us ;  and  treating  it  so,  is  contemning  his 
authority. 

In  this  day  of  progress,  when  literature  and  sci- 
ence are  cultivated  with  so  much  avidity  and  to 
such  an  extent,  and  knowledge,  with  its  liberalizing 
and  expanding  influences,  is  rapidly  diffusing ;  old 
theories  and  systems  of  philosophy  giving  way  before 
the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  insensibly  sliding  into  the  notion  that  religion 
too,  is  to  be  modified  ;  and,  stripped  of  its  strict  and 
unmodish  requirements,  is  to  he  modernized  into  a 
system  more  congenial  to  the  lofty  aspirations,  the 
stubborn  will,  and  the  proud  heart  of  unregenerate 
man.    Tho  cross  of  Christ  is  now,  as  it  ever  has 
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THE  FRIEND. 


been,  a  stumbling-block  to  the  self-righteous,  and 
foolishness  to  those  who  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit and  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  But  the  gos- 
pel is  unchangeable.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
admits  of  no  modification  to  adapt  it  to  modern  im- 
provements, or  to  the  conceits  of  the  refined  or  the 
intellectual.  It  deals  alike  with  high  and  low, 
rich  and  pool",  learned  and  ignorant.  All  stand  on 
equal  ground,  and  all  must  alike  bow  to  its  un- 
yielding, but  wise  and  salutary  restraints. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  influenced  by  the  seductive 
allurements  of  ease  and  prosperity,  which  so  abound 
in  our  times,  are  endeavouring  to  satisfy  themselves 
and  others,  by  a  course  of  specious  but  fallacious 
reasoning,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence,  in  a  re- 
ligions sense,  what  dress  .or  language  we  adopt. 
Such  views  have  a  very  weakening  effect  on  the 
mind,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  rejection  of  other 
christian  testimonies  held  dear  by  Friends,  and 
often  prove  one  of  the  first  steps  in  a  course  which 
leads  entirely  away  from  the  Society. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, that  when  the  minds  of  individuals  are  brought 
under  religious  concern  for  their  own  salvation,  and 
yield  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  find  themselves  drawn  by  powerful 
conviction  into  the  observance  of  these  testimonies. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  who  were  not  bom 
members  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
were,  but  had  not  been  educated  in  plainness ;  both 
having  found  it  required  of  them,  early  in  their 
religious  career,  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
their  Redeemer  in  these  things. 

It  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of  our 
members  who  have  slighted  these  precious  testimo- 
nies, when  they  have  come  to  lie  on  a  dying  bed, 
have  deeply  mourned  their  conformity  to  the  world, 
while  there  is  not  one  instance  where  any,  at  such 
a  time,  have  regretted  their  strict  adherence  to 
plainness  of  speech,  dress,  and  demeanour  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
their  faithfulness  herein. 

Richard  Andrews,  being  brought  low  with  the 
sickness  of  which  he  died,  was  under  great  condem- 
nation on  account  of  his  departure  from  plainness 
of  dress,  particularly  expressing  his  sorrow  therefor, 
and  promising,  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  raise 
him  up  and  prolong  his  days,  he  would  be  more 
faithful,  and  follow  the  best  examples  and  the 
Mii-t  -t  way  of  living  among  faithful  Friends. 

Mary  Poet,  said  to  one  of  her  friends  who  in- 
dulged in  finery  and  gay  apparel :  "  What  signify 
these  tine  things  thou  hast  on  !  They  will  not  carry 
thee  to  heaven."  Her  friend  replied  :  "  Pride  is  not 
in  the  things — it  is  in  the  heart."  "liut,"  said 
Nary,  "if  your  minds  were  not  proud  you  would 
not  wear  them." 

Ann  Knight,  when  near  the  clo8e  of  life,  re- 
marked :  "I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  dress  as 
others  do  —  but  now  it  is  all  done  away — I  have  no 
.  desire  for  it;"  adding — "I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
some  of  my  relations  running  into  deviations  in 
dress  and  language;  they  will  find  that  it  will  not 
bring  peace  of  mind."  She  entreated  two  of  her 
brothers  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  keep  to  plainness  in 
their  speech  and  apparel,  saying:  "If  you  do  not, 
it  will  bring  a  burden  upon  yur  minds." 

Ann  Hughes,  a  .-hut  time  before  her  death, 
said:  "I  have  ofteu  thought  upon  the  folly  of 
fashionable  dressing,  but  1  never  saw  so  plainly  the 
foolishness  of  it  as  1  now  do." 

Sarah  Feather-ton •■,  among  other  dying  sayings, 
remarked  :  "  ( >,  the  abominable  pride  •>!  tin-  world. 
There  are  some  amoagxt  us  who  can  take  liberty 
to  la-hion  themselves  in  many  thing- like  the  world, 
both  in  dress  and  other  things.    But  the  christian's 


life  is  another  thing.  This  is  not  the  adorning  we 
are  to  put  on ;  for  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  aud  the  ungodly  appear?" 

Ann  Crowley,  shortly  before  her  close,  said  :  "  I 
was  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  long  before  this 
illness,  and  felt  great  uneasiness  in  wearing  gay 
apparel,  and  also  in  using  the  plural  language  to 
one  person,  and  found  it  difficult  to  take  up  the 
cross  in  these  respects ;  but  when  I  did,  my  peace 
and  satisfaction  were  great." 

Hannah  Maria  Miles  observed  :  "  I  am  very 
unwell,  and  believe  I  shall  not  recover.  I  should 
not  mind  it  if  I  had  spent  my  time  better.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  this  world  not  to  wish  to  live  any 
longer  in  it,  if  I  had  true  peace  of  mind.  I  have 
given  way  to  many  hurtful  things — such  as  not 
dressing  as  consistently  as  I  ought,  and  reading  im- 
proper books,  which,  if  they  had  no  other  bad  ten- 
dency, take  up  that  time  which  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. I  sincerely  hope  our  family  may  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  these  hurtful  and  hindering  things,  and 
not  put  off  the  great  work  until  sickness  comes." 

Lydia  S.  Rogers,  while  on  her  death-bed,  had 
one  of  her  ruffled  dresses  put  upon  her.  The  sight 
of  these  useless  ornaments  affected  her  much,  and 
she  desired  a  pair  of  scissors  to  be  brought,  and  had 
them  cut  off,  saying :  "  Ah  !  these  ruffles  illy  become 
dying  hands."  She  also  requested  that  some  orna- 
mental articles  of  her  dress  might  be  burned,  ob- 
serving :  "  They  will  be  useful  to  no  one.  Finery  is 
indeed  a  great  burden." 

Daniel  Bowley,  when  near  his  end,  remarked  : 
"  How  often  have  some  of  us  been  raised  as  it  were 
from  death.  We  should  often  think  of  this,  and 
how  we  have  answered  the  kind  intention.  It  may 
not  be  so  again.  The  next  time  may  be  the  last. 
Then  do  let  us  begin  to  prepare  and  do  everything 
that  is  required  of  us.  I  believe  plainness  of  dress 
is.  We  are  indeed  a  chosen  people,  and  what  may 
not  be  wrong  in  others,  is  so  in  us.  Plainness  of 
dress  is  a  hedge  about  us.  The  world  is  not  then 
seeking  our  company.  Remember  what  our  Saviour 
said  ;  '  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  heaven.' " 

Anna  Maria  Boyce,  gives  the  following  striking 
testimony,  viz. :  "  I  have  thought  much  during  my 
sickness,  of  my  dear  young  friends,  on  account  of 
dress  and  address ;  believing  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  love  of  dress  prevailed  more  among 
young  Friends  than  at  the  present  day.  Is  it  not 
sorrowfully  the  case,  that  many  of  you  can  scarcely 
bedistinguished  as  Friends.  Oh  !  my  dear  Friends  ! 
what  will  your  gay  dress  avail  you  when  cast  upon 
a  sick-bed  and  a  rolling  pillow  ?  I  was  once  one 
of  your  companions,  and  joined  in  the  giddy  circle. 
I  am  now  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing, from  which  I  expect  never  to  arise.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  leave  this  testimony,  hoping  it  may  be 
a  warning  to  some  to  leave  all  fading,  perishable 
enjoyments,  and  become  followers  of  the  dear  Son 
of  Cod,  who  is  ever  able  to  save  all  that  come  to 
him  in  sincerity.  But  a  short  time  must  elapse  ere 
I  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave.  I  am  young  like  you, 
but  must  be  cut  oft'  in  the  bloom  of  life.  I  desire 
you  may  so  conduct  yourselves  in  the  simplicity  of 
Truth,  that  when  the  awful  summons  shall  arrive, 
you  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  answer  of, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'" 

Two  kinds  of  love,  divide  the  whole  world  into 
two  cities  :  the  love  of  God  constitutes  Jerusa- 
lem, the  love  of  the  world  forms  Babylon  ;  there- 
fore, let  every  one  interrogate  himself,  and  ascer- 
tain pf  which  he  is  a  citizen. — Augustine. 


In  all  thy  acquirements,  I  would  have  thee  re- 
member what  a  narrow  place  thou  wilt  fill  at  last. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Nineveh. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  held  at  Chittenham,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  read  a  paper  giving  an  account 
of  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  discoveries.  From  the 
printed  report  of  this  memoir  or  lecture,  the  follow- 
ing paper  has  been  extracted.  The  anticipations  I 
which  had  been  formed  that  these  discoveries  would  | 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Biblical  history,  are 
fully  realized,  and  the  light  which  they  are  likely  to 
throw  on  the  learning  and  language  of  the  Assyrian 
people,  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  of  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  language  is  becoming  better  understood  with 
the  progress  of  discovery.  The  tower  of  Babel,  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be — the  Birs  Nimroad  of 
Babylon,  has  been  opened,  its  secret  chambers  pene- 
trated, and  from  this  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets 
— which  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been — the 
clay  tablets  containing,  no  doubt,  their  astronomical 
records,  have  been  transported  to  Europe. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  began  his  lecture  by  describing 
the  early  stages  of  theresearch.  He  said  "there  had 
been  a  number  of  trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions 
to  work  upon  ;  but  the  alphabet  and  language  in 
which  each  one  of  the  three  versions  of  these  in- 
scriptions was  written,  were,  at  the  commencement] 
equally  unknown.  It  had  been  necessary  then  to 
break  soil  in  the  first  instance  by  mere  guess-work 
Three  groups  of  characters  had  been  identified,  from 
their  relative  position,  in  the  '  first,'  or  Persian 
columns  of  the  tablets  of  Ecbatana,  as  representing 
proper  names,  and  apparently  arranged  in  genea- 
logical succession.  It  was  supposed  that  these 
characters  stood  for  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Dari- 
us, and  Xerxes.  This  conjecture  proved  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  gradually  the  ancient  Persian  lan- 
guage was  recognized,  and  rendered  intelligible,  anc 
proved  to  be  closely  allied  to  an  ancient  form  o 
Sanscrit. 

"  Most  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  trilingual . 
in  Persian,  Assyrian  and  Chaldean.     In  fact,  i  I 
was  not  till  the  Assyrian  version  of  the  great  Behis  ; 
tun  record  was  obtained,  that  any  real  tangible  dat 
might  be  said  to  exist  for  investigating  the  Assyria:  I 
alphabet.    A  portion  of  this  version  was  recoverei 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  1844,  the  remaindejj 
in  1846,  and  from  the  following  year,  Assyrian  dis| 
covery  might  be  held  to  commence.  An  intercstinji 
account  was  now  read  to  the  meeting,  of  the  asceuj 
of  the  rock  of  Behistun,  and  of  the  means  wbcrebl 
the  three  versions  of  the  records  of  Darius  had  beelj 
successfully  copied  by  the  lecturer.    It  was  necesl 
sary,  in  order  to  reach  the  sculptures,  to  scale  i| ; 
the  first  place  a  precipitous  mountain  to  the  heigl|  , 
of  500  feet,  and  then  to  stand  on  the  topmost  stefl 
of  a  ladder  placed  almost  pcrendicularly  against  trJI 
rock,  and  resting  on  a  foot-ledge  18  inches  wid| ' 
The  Assyrian  version  was  inscribed  on  an  overhand! 
ing  mass  of  rock,  which  the  lecturer  found  it  impo| 
sible  to  reach,  and  which  he  therefore  copied  by  tl| 
aid  of  a  telescope,  from  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the  o]J|« , 
posite  side  of  the  ravine.  In  order  to  procure  a  papl  | 
cast  of  the  inscription,  which  could  alone  be  implicit  1 1 
depended  on,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  a  wild  Kuril  ' 
ish  boy-,  whose  cat-like  agility  in  passing  over  til  , 
smooth  surface  of  the  almost  perpendicular  rock  wl  \ 
truly  marvellous.     The  insight  obtained  by  tlj  ■". 
careful  analysis  of  these  inscriptions  was  greatly  c| 
tended,  and  the  results  verified  by  subsetpient  el  j 
animation  of  the  innumerable  records  brought  I 
light  by  the  excavations.  These  documents,  althouj  i 
beset  with  difficulties,  gradually  yielded  to  patiel  J 
investigation.  It  was  found  that  cuneiform  writirl  [ 
closely  allied  to  the  hieroglyphical  expression,  h:| 
been  first  introduced  into  Chaldea,by  a  Hamitc  ra  j 
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cognate  with  the  Egyptians  ;  that  the  primitive  cu- 
neiform characters,  were  in  fact,  like  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, mere  pictures  of  natural  objects,  -which,  when 
used  alphabetically,  possessed  a  value  corresponding 
with  the  name  of  the  object  represented.  As  the 
primitive  race  was  composed  of  many  tribes,  each 
with  its  own  vocabulary,  every  natural  object  had 
many  names,  and  each  character  many  values.  This 
confusion  was  increased  in  after  times  when  the  Se 
mitic  Assyrians  adopted  the  old  Hamite  system  of 
writing. 

I  "  A  very  large  portion  of  the  clay  tablets  deposit- 
ed in  the  British  Museum,  were  now  found  to  relate 
to  this  special  branch  of  philology.  The  science  of 
Assyria,  even  to  the  latest  times,  appeared  to  have 
been  recorded  in  the  old  Hamite  language,  which 
the  lecturer,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  called 
Chaldaic,  and  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue  was  an 
essential  part  of  Assyrian  education.  Hence  the 
preparation  of  a  very  large  number  of  elementary 
treatises,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Assyrian  youth. 
Comparative  alphabets,  that  is,  explanations,  in 
Chaldaic  and  Assyrian  respectively,  of  the  characters 
common  to  the  two  languages;  extensive  bi-lingual 
vocabularies,  grammatical  synopses  and  phrase 
books,  arranged  on  a  plan  very  closely  resembling 
the  Hamiltonian  system,  were  among  the  highly  in- 
teresting relics  of  this  class,  which  were  now  being 
^  ','1  subjected  to  examination,  and  the  knowledge  of 
w  the  primitive  Chaldaic  which  was  thus  acquired 
p^.  ;^  would  at  a  future  time  be  used  for  interpreting  the 

•  'independent  Chaldaic  records. 
-  ^  i    (i  jjjg  Historical  discoveries  that  had  been  made 
^  were  ranked  under  three  heads — the  Chaldaean  the 
'  ^  Assyrian,  and  the  Babylonian  periods.  The  Chal- 
^  daean  period  extended  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 
,    tory  to  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire  on  the  Tigris, 
"  ,  in  the  13th  century  B.  c.    There  are  many  traces 
'l "  Jin  the  inscriptions,  of  a  tradition  that  the  first  colo- 
nists had  come  from  Ethiopia,  under  the  leading  of 
a  hero,  who  answered  to  the  Nimrod  of  scripture, 
and  who  was  deified  in  the  country  as  Nergal, — an 
explanation  thus  being  afforded  of  the  Biblical 
Ethnic  scheme,  which  described  Nimrod  as  the  son 
ffof  Cush,  the  brother  of  Misraim.    This  Nergal  was 
e  god  of  the  chase,  and  the  god  of  war,  and 
'  :lwas  further  regarded  as  a  real  historic  personage, 
'^being  invoked  by  the  kings  as  their  ancestor,  the 
founder  of  their  race.'    He  was  depicted  as  a 
n,  'Nergal'  being  in  primitive  Chaldaic  'the 
•eat  animal,'  and  applied  to  a  lion  among  beasts 
j_md  a  hero  among  men ;  and  his  other  names,  Nim- 
a  *  rod  and  Aria,  had  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  signifi- 
cation. 

"  A  nominal  list  wa3  exhibited  of  fifteen  kings 
onging  to  the  primitive  Chaldaean  race.  This 
e  of  kings  began  probably  to  reign  in  the  23d 
century  b.  c.  and  continued  in  power  to  the  13th 
sentury  b.  c,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  Semitic,  who 
'^^established  their  seat  of  empire  at  Nineveh.    A  king, 
udur,  of  this  line,  who  reigned  about  1950,  b.  c. 
a-  pointed  out  as  the  probable  representative  of 
Chedorlaomer  of  Scripture ;  his  distinctive  epi- 
thet being  the  'Bavager  of  the  West,'  in  allu- 
on  apparently  to  the  famous  Syrian  campaign,  in 
which,  according  to  Genesis,  he  was  defeated  by 
Abraham.     The  lecturer  had  that  day  received 
:rom  a  friend  at  Bagdad,  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
ffhich  proved  to  have  been  the  signet  ring  of  one  of 
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those  early  monarchs  Durri  galazu,  and  which 
p*fi  stated  the  owner  to  have  been  the  son  of  another 
»:L-  king,  of  the  line  Puma  jjuriyas,  no  previous  evi 
euce  being  extant  of  the  relationship  of  the  two 
i)  py,  kings,  though  many  inscriptions  had  been  found  of 
n'-^  each  of  tlii  in.  It  was  thus  each  successive  relic 
ioii)^^Bnded  historical  discovery  and  confirmed  pre 
1  suppositions.    The  language  in  which  all  the 


early  legends  were  written  was  of  the  Hamite 
family,  having  been  brought  apparently  from  Ethi- 
opia, through  Arabia,  by  the  primitive  colonists. 
Many  of  the  terms  belonging  to  it,  were  to  be  re- 
cognized in  the  Galla,  the  most  ancient  perhaps  of 
the  African  dialects  now  available  for  comparison. 

"  The  institution  of  an  Assyrian  Empire,  pro- 
bably dated  from  the  13th  century,  but  no  records 
of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  line  have  been  found. 
Their  names  and  titles  were  preserved  in  the  brick 
legends ;  but  the  earliest  Assyrian  document  which 
entered  at  all  into  detail,  was  an  inscription  on  the  cyl- 
inders, of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  dating  from  about  1100. 
B.  c.  Here  was  found  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  names  of  about  100 
cities  and  provinces  in  those  parts.  After  an 
interval  of  450  years  from  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
annals  begin  to  assume  the  form  of  continuous  his- 
tory— the  wars  of  the  great  Sardanapalus  in  all  the 
countries  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  chronicled  in  the  most  elaborate  de- 
tail. It  was,  however,  under  the  successor  of  this 
king,  about  830  b.  c,  that  the  Assyrian  arms  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  Jews.  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Omri,  king  of  Samaria,  sent  a  valuable  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  court  of  Nineveh,  in  return  probably 
for  the  assistance  rendered  to  Israel  in  the  succes- 
sive discomfiture  of  the  formidable  kings  of  Northern 
Syria,  Ben  Hadad  and  Hazael,  by  the  armies  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch. 

"Again,  in  about  750  b.  c,  under  an  Assyrian 
king,  whose  name  was  perhaps  to  be  read  as  Phu- 
lukh,  and  who  almost  certainly  represented  the  Pul 
of  Scripture,  a  second  notice  occurred  of  Omri  or 
Samaria,  as  having  paid  tribute  to  Nineveh,  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  1000  talents  of  silver  by  Menahem  to  Pul. 
As  the  wife  of  Phulukh  or  Pul,  was  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Sammaramit,  the  lecturer  con- 
jectured that  this  royal  pair  represented  the  Bolochus 
and  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  old 
dynasty  expired  about  747  B.  c.  It  further  seemed 
probable  that  Semiramis  at  this  period  founded 
a  new  dynasty  in  Babylon,  commencing  with  her 
son  Nabonassar, — while  a  usurper,  Tiglath  Pileser, 
opened  a  contemporaneous  line  of  royalty  at  Nineveh. 
In  the  annals  of  Tiglath  Pileser  there  were  abun- 
dant notices  of  Biblical  kings,  of  Menahem  who  was 
yet  reigning  in  Samaria  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  of  Rezin  of  Damascus,  of  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  and  others.  Tiglath  Pileser  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalman- 
eser,  in  about  729  B.  c.  This  king  then  attacked 
Hoshea,  and  laid  seige  to  Samaria,  in  724  B.  c,  but 
lost  his  throne  to  another  usurper,  Sargon,  before  the 
city  fell.  Sargon's  first  exploit,  in  721,  was  to  bring 
the  siege  to  a  close ;  and  a  detailed  account  is  found 
in  his  annals,  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
into  captivity.  His  wars  also  with  Merodach  Bal- 
adan,  king  of  Babylon,  were  described  atgreat  length, 
and  scores  of  scriptural  names  were  to  be  recognized 
in  the  copious  annals  engraved  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace  at  Kharsabad.  Of  still  greater  interest,  how- 
ever, were  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
702  B.  c.  In  these  annals,  which  have  been  litho- 
graphed from  the  famous  cylinder  of  Sennacherib, 
that  king  gives  an  account  of  his  campaign  against 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea,  and  of  his  battles  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Notwithstanding  a 
strong"  colouring  in  favour  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
events  recorded  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
described  in  the  18th  chapterof  2d  Kings.  Hezekiah 
paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  Sennacherib,  but  Jerusalem, 
though  hardly  pressed,  was  not  taken.  As  the  cap- 
tives on  this  occasion  were  stated  at  200,150  souls, 
while  the  prisoners'  in  the  previous  desolation  of 


Samaria  by  Sargon  were  little  more  than  one  tenth 
that  number,  so  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  noticed 
by  Demetrius  under  the  Sclearidae  and  throughout 
the  Talmud,  the  great  captivity  was  always  at- 
tributed to  Sennacherib,  and  not  to  Sargon. 

"  In  regard  to  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Senna.- 
cherib,  it  was  only  necessary  to  quote  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  received  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  his  palaces  from  Manasseh,  king 
of  J udea,  and  also  of  the  valuable  notice  which  was 
left  by  him  of  his  conquest'of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia — 
a  notice  which  supplied  a  very  important  blank  in 
history,  and  further  showed  how  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies against  Egypt  had  been  fulfilled.  Under 
Assur-bani-pal  II.,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  As- 
syrians do  not  apparently  come  in  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  king  warred  almost  exclusively  in 
Babylonia  and  Susiana ;  being,  moreover,  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  chase,  and  being  further  occupied  in 
building  a  very  splendid  palace  at  Nineveh,  from 
which  the  beautiful  marbles  lately  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  had  been  excavated.  In  that  palace 
he  had  likewise  amassed  a  vast  collection  of  clay 
tablets,  forming  a  royal  library,  recently  brought  to 
England.  They  were  all  more  or  less  injured,  but 
the  number  could  not  be  less  than  20,000,  and  when 
properly  deciphered,  they  would  no  doubt  furnish 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world." 


The  Sunken  Plains  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  grand  valleys  by  which  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  other  sandstone  platforms  of  this  part  of 
Australia  are  penetrated,  and  which  long  offered  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  attempts  of  the  most 
enterprising  colonists  to  reach  the  interior  country, 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of 
New  South  Wales.  They  are  of  grand  dimensions, 
and  bordered  by  continuous  lines  of  lofty  cliffs.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  is  presented  to  a  person  walking  on  the  summit 
plains,  when,  without  any  notice,  he  arrives  at  the 
brink  of  one  of  these  cliffs,  which  are  so  perpendicu- 
lar that  he  can  strike  with  a  stone  (as  1  have  tried) 
the  trees  growing  at  the  depth  of  between  1000  and 
1500  feet  below  him.  On  both  hands  he  sees  head- 
land beyond  headland  of  the  receding  line  of  cliff, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  often  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  he  beholds  another  line 
rising  up  to  the  same  height  with  that  on  which  he 
stands,  and  formed  of  the  same  horizontal  strata  of 
pale  sandstone.  The  bottom  of  these  valleys  is 
moderately  level,  and  the  fall  of  the  rivers  flowing 
in  them,  according  to  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  is  gentle.  The 
main  valleys  often  send  into  the  platform  great  bay- 
like arms,  which  expand  at  their  upper  ends  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  platform  often  sends  promon- 
tories into  the  valley,  and  even  leaves  in  them  great 
almost  insulated  masses.  So  continuous  are  the 
bounding  lines  of  cliffs,  that  to  descend  into  some  of 
these  valleys  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  twenty 
miles,  and  into  others  the  surveyors  have  only  lately 
penetrated,  and  the  colonists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  drive  in  their  cattle.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble point  of  structure  in  these  valleys,  is,  that  al- 
though several  miles  wide  in  their  upper  parts,  they 
generally  contract  towards  their  mouths  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  impassable.  The  Surveyor- 
general,  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  in  vain  endeavoured,  first 
on  foot  and  then  by  crawling  between  the  great  fal- 
len fragments  of  sandstone,  to  ascend  through  the 
gorge  by  which  the  river  Grose  joins  the  Nepean  ; 
yet  the  valley  of  the  Grose  in  its  upper  part,  as  I 
saw,  forms  a  magnificent  basin  some  miles  in  width, 
and  is  on  all  sidessurrounded  by  cliffs,  the  summits  oi 
which  are  believed  to  be  nowhere  less  than  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      When  cattle  arc 
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driven  into  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  by  a  path 
(which  I  descended,)  partly  cut  by  the  colonists, 
they  cannot  escape  ;  for  this  valley  is  in  every  other 
part  surrounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  eight 
miles  lower  down,  it  contracts  from  an  average 
width  of  half-a-mile,  to  a  mere  chasm  impassable  to 
man  or  beast.  Sir  T.  Mitchell  states  that  the  great 
valli'y  of  the  Cor  river,  with  all  its  branches,  con- 
tracts where  it  unites  with  the  Nepean,  into  a  gorge 
2200  yards  wide  and  about  1000  feet  deep.  Other 
similar  cases  might  have  been  added. — Darwin's 
Geological  Observations. 


Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good  that  will  not 
be  so  forever ;  no  man  to  be  happy,  but  he  that 
needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  is  within  him- 
self; no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful,  that  is  not 
master  of  himself. 


As  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  made  by  Him, 
and  are  like  him,  so  they  beget  people  into  the 
same  likeness.  To  be  like  Christ,  then,  is  to  be 
a  christian  j  and  regeneration  is  the  only  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we  pray  for. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Among  the  many  accounts  reaching  us  from 
Kansas  through  the  public  papers,  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  was  one  re- 
specting the  breaking  up  of  the  Boarding  School  and 
farm  establishment  in  that  territory,  not  far  from 
Westport,  Missouri,  conducted  for  many  years  by 
Friends,  and  under  the  charge  of  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  yearly  meetings.  It  had  long  been 
contributing  to  the  literary  instruction,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  of  the  Shawnee 
tribe  of  Indians;  and  we  regret  to  learn  by  a  letter 
reo  ntly  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  West,  that 
the  report,  the  truth  of  which  we  at  first  doubted, 
is  correct.  The  writer  says :  "  The  Indian  settle- 
ment was  sacked  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  Friends 
having  charge  of  it,  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
their  homes,  leaving  the  establishment  untenanted." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 


EUROPE.— On  the  13th  inst.,  the  steamship  Arabia 
arrived  at  Halifax,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst. 
She  made  the  run  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  in  a  little  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  days.  According  to  the  London 
Star,  the  governments  of  France  and  England,  that  is  to 
.say.  Louis  Napoleon  and  Lord  Palmcrston,  arc  not  on 
p  I  term?  with  respect  to  .Spanish  atfairs,  and  commu- 
nications are  understood  to  have  passed  between  them, 
of  any  tiling  but  a  complimentary  character.  It  is  stated 
that  the  conservatives  are  arranging  their  internal  dif- 
ferences, with  a  view  to  making  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Palmerston  administration.  The  Queen  of  Oude  re- 
mained at  .Southampton,  unrecognized  by  Victoria.  The 
K'i\al  family  have  gone  to  Scotland.  The  condition  of 
the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  much  dis- 
cussed. The  Emperor  remained  at  Biarritz,  where  he 
Intends  m  iking  a  prolonged  stay.  His  malady  is  said  to 
be  a  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow,  supposed  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  anxieties  and  exertions  of  the  last  few 
HM,  An  expedition  to  explore  the  Nile  was  to  leave 
France  on  the  loth  inst.  It  has  thirty  barks  and  two 
mii  ill  -t. Miners,  and  was  furuMied  with  men  and  means 
to  continue  the  journey  by  bind  beyond  the  head  of  navi- 
gation. An  earthquake  occurred  in  Algeria  on  the  31e1 
lilt.,  by  which  several  villages  were  destroyed.  In  Italy, 
discontent  is  spreading.  Alarm  is  manifested  in  Naples 
in  consequence  of  the  now  ascertained  movement  of  the 
Muratist  party.  This  party  has  been  circulating  a  pro- 
gramme or  proclamation  at  Naples,  with  secrecy  and 
activitv.  The  Madrid  papers  state  that  decrees  are  about 
to  appear,  dissolving  the  Cortes,  remodeling  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  regulating  the  press,  and  re-establishing  the 
constitution  of  18  I"1-  Two  hundred  prisoners  have  been 
embarked  at  Barcelona  for  Cuba.    The  difficulty  bctwec  n  '  tribe 


Spain  and  Mexico  has  been  definitely  settled.  In  Russia 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  entered  into  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  known,  and  the  late  harvest  proved  a 
bountiful  one.  The  custom-house  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
overwhelmed  with  business.  The  number  of  travellers 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  in  the  Sixth  month,  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  was  likely  to  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  Seventh  month.  There 
were  many  British,  German,  and  French  visitors  in  Rus 
sia,  from  the  curiosity  to  witness  the  real  internal  con 
dition  of  the  country.  Public  improvements  and  free 
trade  are  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  Russian 
newspapers. 

Liverpool  3Iarkets. — Cotton  was  firm,  with  sales  of  New 
Orleans,  fair,  at  7£d. ;  middling,  6§rf.  The  sales  of  the 
previous  five  days  exceeded  55,000  bales.  Breadstuffs 
were  in  limited  demand.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
flour,  30$.  a  32s.  Consols,  94|.  The  cost,  to  Great 
Britain,  of  the  war  with  Russia,  is  estimated  at  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

INDIA  AXD  CHINA. — Telegraphic  advices  have  been 
received  from  Calcutta  to  the  17th,  and  Bombay  to  the 
20th  of  Seventh  month.  The  heir  to  the  Burman 
throne  had  been  assassinated.  The  indigo  crop  of  Ben- 
gal is  injured.  From  China,  Hong  Kong  dates  to  Seventh 
mo.  10th  had  been  received.  The  insurrection  was  still 
making  progress. 

HAVANA. — The  Havana  papers  give  detailed  reports 
of  the  ravages  of  the  late  hurricane,  which,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  island,  especially  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  caused 
great  destruction  of  property,  afloat  and  ashore.  The 
gale  commenced  on  the  27th,  reached  its  height  on  the 
28th,  and  moderated  on  the  29th.  At  Sagua,  six  American 
and  one  English  vessel  went  ashore — crews  saved, 
vessels  a  total  loss.  The  lighthouse  at  Cardenas  was 
swept  away,  and  here,  as  at  Mantanzas  and  Sagua,  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  crops.  The  yellow  fever  is  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  decline,  no  new  cases  having  oc- 
curred since  the  hurricane. 

UXITED  STATES. — Kansas. — Gov.  Geary  arrived  at 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  on  the  5th  inst.,  on  his  way  to 
the  territory.  He  there  conferred  with  Gov.  Price,  of 
Missouri,  respecting  the  troubles  in  the  territory,  and 
the  transit  of  immigrants  through  the  public  highways 
of  the  state,  which  of  late  had  been  closed  to  persons 
from  the  free  states  ;  Gov.  Geary  advocating  the  univer- 
sal right  to  travel  on  any  of  the  national  thoroughfares. 
From  Washington  it  is  stated  that  further  orders  have 
been  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  Gov.  Geary,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  If  the  militia,  which  previous  orders  sent 
by  Col.  Emory,  made  subject  to  the  requisition  of  Gen. 
Smith,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  exigency,  Mr.  Marcy 
wishes  to  be  notified  by  telegraph,  remarking  that  the 
insurrectionary  invasion  of  Kansas  by  way  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  subsequent  hostile  attack  on  the  post-office  at 
Franklin,  and  on  the  dwellings  of  Titus  and  Clark,  seem 
to  have  stimulated  to  unlawful  acts  of  the  same  charac- 
ter on  the  border  of  Missouri,  and  that  the  President  ex- 
pects Gov.  Geary  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  bring 
to  punishment  all  acts  of  violence  or  disorder,  by  whom 
soever  perpetrated,  relying  on  his  energy  and  discretion, 
and  Hie  approved  capacity,  decision,  and  coolness  of 
character  of  Gen.  Smith,  to  prevent  or  suppress  all  at- 
tempts to  kindle  civil  war  in  the  territory."  The  tele 
graphic  dispatch  from  the  War  Department  to  Gen. 
Smith,  bears  date  Sept.  9th,  acquainting  him  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  secure  him  all  the  force 
in  cessary  to  maintain  order  and  suppress  insurrection 
and  that  no  military  operations  shall  he  carried  on  in 
Kansas  otherwise  than  under  his  instructions  and  orders. 
Hem  e  lie  is  instructed  not  to  permit  the  employment  of 
militia  or  anj  armed  bodies  of  men  unless  they  have  been 
regularly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  State 
At  the  latest  dates,  a  large  body  of  Missourians  remained 
in  Kansas,  under  the  command  of  D.  R.  Atchison;  they 
control  of  nil  the  approaches.  It  was  not  believed 
they  would  risk  an  attack  on  Lawrence,  where  the  free 
tate  forces,  to  the  number  of  1200,  were  strongly  in- 
trenched. A  despatch  from  Chicago,  says  that  one  hun- 
dred free  slate  refugees  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  1 1th 
inst.,  from  Kansas.  They  were  mostly  destitute,  having 
led  all  behind  them.  They  State  that  many  families  had 
taken  refuge  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  bring  a  report 
that  a  number  of  women  and  children  belonging  to  free 
state  families,  were  killed  at  Stranger's  Creek,  on  the  3d 
inst.  Gov.  Geary  had  arrived  at  Leavenworth,  nnd  held 
a  oonaultation  with  Gen.  Smith.  He  would  proceed  to 
Lawrence  in  a  few  days. 

Oregon. — After  a  short  cessation,  hostilities  have  again 
broken  out  in  northern  Oregon,  and  two  battles  have 

1  11  fonghl  between  the  volunteers  and  the  Indians,  in 

which  the  latter  were  deflated.    The  Nez  Perces,  a  large 
heretofore  peaceable  towards  the  whites,  have 


joined  the  hostile  tribes  west  of  them,  and  another  cam- 
paign is  anticipated. 

California. — On  the  14th  the  steamer  George  Law  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  o: 
Eighth  mo.  20th.    She  connected  at  Aspinwall  with  the 
steamship  John  L.  Stephens,  which  brought  down  t( 
Panama  nearly  two  millions  in  gold  and  upwards  of  50( 
passengers.  The  George  Law  brought  $1,600,000  in  golc 
on  freight.    On  the  7th  ult.  Judge  Terry  was  uncon. 
ditionally  released  by  the  Vigilance  Committee.    On  th< 
18th,  the  committee  had  a  grand  review  and  parade 
when  their  entire  force,  numbering  between  4,000  ant!  1 
5,000  well-appointed  troops,  was  under  arms.  The  comj  >' 
mittee  had  not  officially  disbanded,  but  it  was  understood  ' 
that  their  functions  had  ceased  for  the  present.  Th| 
several  companies  were,  however,  to  retain  their  arms  and  ^ 
maintain  their  organization,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  act  ii  | 
any  future  emergency.    The  crops  generally  throughou  t 
the  state  were  fine.    Peaches,  melons,  &c.,  were  in  greaj  | 
abundance  and  of  superior  quality,  and  sold  at  cheajji  j 
rates.     Large  shipments  continue  to  Australia.  Th 
total  export  of  gold  from.San  Francisco  for  the  seven  las 
months,  was  thirty  millions.    Murders  and  robberie 
continue  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior.    On  the  12tl 
ult.,  the  Cramptonville  stage,  on  its  road  to  Marysvilk 
full  of  passengers  and  $100,000  in  treasure,  wasattacke 
by  six  mounted  robbers.    Forty  shots  were  exchangee] 
and  the  coach  completely  riddled.    One  woman  wai 
killed  and  several  other  passengers  severely  wounded 
The  robbers  were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  withou 
the  expected  booty. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  476. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  225. 
Miscellaneous. —  The  Cotton  and  Bice  Crops. — The  year' 
crop  of  uplands  is  stated  to  be  3,480,000  bales,  and  Ion 
cotton,  44,500  bales.    The  crop  of  rice  is  171,000  tierceifci| 

Drought  in  Texas. — Late  Galveston  (Texas)  papei 
state  that  the  crops  have  been  ruined  throughout  th 
state  by  the  prolonged  drought.  The  supply  of  drinkin 
water  is  failing,  and  in  many  sections  the  cattle  are  dj 
ing  for  want  of  water. 

English  Surnames. — The  Register  General  estimate 
that  there  are  nearly  40,000  surnames  in  Englani 
Among  them,  there  are  51,000  families  bearing  the  nan:), 
of  Smith,  and  51,000  that  of  Jones.    The  Smiths  an 
Joneses  alone  are  supposed  to  include  about  a  million 
the  population. 

The  Incas. — In  the  interior  of  Peru  there  has  late 
been  discovered  a  beautiful  tunnel  under  a  river,  t; 
work  of  the  old  Incas,  and  a  lasting  proof  of  their  civi! 
zation. 

The  Value  of  One  Vote. — One  vote  in  the  TJniti 
States  Senate  annexed  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Hai 
negan,  of  Indiana,  cast  that  vote.  One  vote  in  the  It 
diana  legislature  elected  Hannegan  to  his  place  in  tl 
Senate.  That  vote  was  cast  by  Madison  Marsh,  of  Stai 
ton  county.  Marsh  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  IiH*1 
dtana  by  one  vote. 

Ocean  Soundings.— The  steamer  Arctic,  which  Wi 
sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  make  soundings  f 
the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Tclegraf 
Company,  between  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  and  Valentin  Ba 
Ireland,  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Cork,  on  the  23d  ul 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  object  of  h 
voyage. 

Health  of  New  Orleans. — In  the  week  ending  Eight 
month  31st,  134  deaths  occurred,  nine  being  from  yello 
fever. 

Jews  in  the  Austrian  Arm;/. — According  to  the  Allg 
meine  Zeitung,  there  are  12,000  Jews  in  the  Austrif  tt| 
army,  of  whom  more  than  500  are  officers,  surgeons  wi 
the  rank  of  officers,  and  members  of  the  auditing  depai 
ment. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  W.  Sleeper,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  29;  froMt 
George  Smith,  Pa.,  S  i.  vols.  29  and  30,  and  for  Abrahs  I 
Smith,  S  I,  vols.  29  and  30 ;  from  Win.  R.  Hazard,  N.  1  »j 
$4,  vols.  28  and  29  ;  from  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  I.,  .$2,  v< 
30;  from  S.  Hobson,agt.,0.,  for  Thomas  Emmons,  $2,  v< 
30  ;  from  S.  Roberts,  per  E.  R.,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  29. 


.,; 

Died,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  13th  inst.,  at  h  ft 
residence   in  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  Ma  ,J 
Ho       \,  wife  of  William  Hodgson,  aged  eighty-tv 
years.' 

at  Money,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  tl 
morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  Jesse  Haines,  a  beloved  ai  ft 
valued  minister  of  the  gospel,  aged  one  hundred  yea 
lacking  six  days 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELKOY,  PRIXTE1IS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Bat  machinery  does  not  end  here.    The  food  of 
:  :lx)ck  is  prepared  by  machines.    First,  there  is  the 
imip-cutter.    Oar  "Farmsr's  Boy"  will  tell  us 
p;.r40w      sheep  and  kine  were  fed  in  the  winter  fifty 
;  ears  ago : 

■  "No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast, 

xtawl  Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go, 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow  ; 

iteass*  When,  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize, 
From  their  mixed  breath  warm  exhalations  rise." 

We  are  told  that  "lambs  fed  with  a  turnip-cutter 
lashteffrould  be  worth  more  at  the  end  of  a  winter  by 
'  "!to  dollars  a  head  than  lambs  fed  on  whole  tur- 
|tps."    The  hay-cutter  is  a  machine  equally  valua- 
ble k 

En !  The  true  principle  upon  which  agriculture,  as 
;  ell  as  every  other  branch  of  industry,  can  only  be 
rofitably  conducted,  is,  that  machinery  must  be 
'..^  ibstituted  for  humm  muscles  and  strength  to  the 
reatest  practicable  extent.    As  a  matter  of  profit, 
•  respective  of  all  personal  comfort,  this  conclusion 
imperative.    Man  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  alone 
■  "■  >all  eat  bread.    From  this  decree  of  his  Creator 
i  lere  is  no  escape.    Yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  much 
of  b  f  good  sense  in  the  following  remark  which  pre- 
ced  a  recent  report  of  an  agricultural  committee 
u  E$  New  York :  "In  the  doctrine  of  eternal  hard 
a'  "'  ork  your  committee  do  not  believe."    A  most 
$f  riking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  improved  sys- 
Ai.iiiii  ms  of  agriculture  is  given  by  M.  Passy,  of  France, 
is*"  his  late  work,  (Systbme  de  Culture.)    He  states, 
the  result  of  careful  investigation,  that  in  those 
•antries  of  Europe  in  which  agriculture  has  im- 
•oved,  "  the  soils  that  in  past  times  were  regarded 
^.fa}  too  poor  to  merit  continued  and  regular  cultiva- 
Un  are  now  regarded  as  the  best ;"  and  after  de- 
ribing  the  course  of  things  in  this  respect  in  Bel- 
um  and  France,  says  that  "in  England  it  is  an 
tablished  fact,  that  in  various  counties  the  lands 
nominated  good  are  farmed  at  twenty-two  to 
enty-five  shillings  per  acre,  while  those  formerly 
\in  garded  as  poor  let  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  sb.il- 
^  igs." 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  the  total  popu- 
Son  of  Great  Britain  is  20,959,477 — in  round 
timbers,  21,000,000.  In  the  "Return  of  Occu- 
itions,"  one-half  of  this  entire  population  is  found 
uler  the  family  designation — such  as  child  at 
Hue,  child  at  school,  wife,  daughter,  sister,  niece, 
ith  no  particular  occupation  attributed  to  them. 


They  are  important  members  of  the  state ;  they  are 
growing  into  future  producers,  or  they  preside  over 
the  household  comforts,  without  which  there  is  little 
systematic  industry.  But  they  are  not  direct  pro- 
ducers. Of  the  other  half  of  the  entire  population, 
about  one-fifth  belong  to  the  class  of  cultivators, 
namely,  1,779,003  men;  229,678  women. 

This  total,  (in  which  we  omit  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  amounting  to  about  240,000,)  shows 
that  one-fifth  of  the  working  population  provide 
food,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  produce,  for 
themselves  and  families  and  the  other  four-fifths  of 
the  population.  Such  a  result  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  appliances  of  scientific  power 
which  we  have  described. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1850,  shows 
that  nearly  the  same  ratio  exists  in  this  country 
between  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  the  entire  population  as  in  Great 
Britain — the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
being  23,263,483,  and  the  number  of  agricultural- 
ists, 2,400,583. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  labour  could  be  spared  for  other  purpo- 
ses than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  community  is  considerably  advanced 
when  it  can  spare  one  man  in  three  from  working 
upon  the  land.  Only  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  males  in  Great  Britain  are  agricultural — that 
is,  three  men  labour  at  some  other  employment, 
while  one  cultivates  the  land.  During  the  last  forty 
years  the  proportion  of  agricultural  employment, 
in  comparison  with  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
has  been  constantly  decreasing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  now  about  twenty  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1811 
it  was  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  occupations. 

We  have  been  speaking  somewhat  fully  of  agri- 
cultural instruments  and  agricultural  labour,  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  root  of  all  other  profitable  in- 
dustry. Bread  and  beef  make  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  workman.  Plows  and  harrows  and  drills 
and  thrashing-machines  are  combinations  of  wood 
and  iron.  Rude  nations  have  wooden  plows. 
Unless  the  American  farmer  made  a  plow  out  of 
two  pieces  of  stick,  and  carried  it  upon  his  shoulder 
to  the  field,  as  the  toil-worn  and  poor  people  of 
India  do,  he  must  have  some  iron  about  it.  He 
cannot  get  iron  without  machinery.  He  cannot 
get  even  his  knife,  his  tool  of  all-work,  without  ma- 
chinery. From  the  first  step  to  the  last  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  knife,  machinery  and  scientific  appli- 
ances have  done  the  chief  work.  People  that  have 
no  science  and  no  machinery  sharpen  a  stone,  or  a 
bit  of  shell  or  bone,  and  cut  or  saw  with  it  in  the 
best  way  they  can ;  and  after  they  have  become 
very  clever,  they  fasten  it  to  a  wooden  handle  with 
a  cord  of  bark.  A  member  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, examines  two  or  three  dozens  of  knives,  selects 
which  be  thinks  the  best,  and  pays  a  quarter,  or  a 
half  a  dollar  for  it,  the  seller  thanking  him  for  his 
custom.  The  man  who  has  nothing  but  the  bone 
or  the  shell  would  gladly  toil  a  month  for  that 
which  does  not  cost  an  American  labourer  half  a 
day's  wages. 

And  how  does  the  civilized  man  obtain  his  kmfe 
upon  such  easy  terms  ?  From  the  very  same  cause 
that  he  obtains  all  his  other  accommodations  cheaper, 


in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour, 
than  the  inhabitant  of  most  other  countries — that 
is,  from  the  operations  of  science,  either  in  the 
making  of  the  thing  itself,  or  in  procuring  that 
without  which  it  could  not  be  made.  We  must 
always  remember  that,  if  we  could  not  get  the  ma- 
terials without  scientific  application,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  get  what  is  made  of  those  ma- 
terials, even  if  we  had  the  power  of  fashioning  those 
materials  by  the  rudest  labour. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  a  knife 
could  be  obtained  by  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  his  hands. 

Ready-made,  without  the  labour  of  some  other 
man,  a  knife  does  not  exist ;  but  the  iron,  of  which 
the  knife  is  made,  is  to  be  had.  Very  little  iron 
has  ever  been  found  in  a  native  state,  or  fit  for  the 
blacksmith.  The  little  that  has  been  found  in  that 
state  is  gathered  up  by  the  mineralogist  and  prized 
as  a  rarity ;  and  if  human  art  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  in  addition  to  that,  gold  would  have 
been  cheap  as  compared  with  iron. 

Iron  is,  no  doubt,  very  abundant  in  nature ;  but 
it  is  always  mixed  with  some  other  substance,  that 
not  only  renders  it  unfit  for  use,  but  hides  its  quali- 
ties. It  is  found  in  the  state  of  what  is  called 
iron  stone,  or  iron  ore.  United  with  oxygen,  it  ia 
often  combined  with  silica,  or  the  substance  of 
flints,  often  with  clay  and  other  earthy  substances. 
Another  common  and  valuable  ore  of  iron,  is  one 
in  which  the  iron  is  combined  with  sulphur ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  is  often,  by  the 
inexperienced,  mistaken  for  gold,  so  little  has  it  the 
appearance  of  iron.  In  short,  in  the  state  in  which 
iron  is  frequently  met  with,  it  is  a  much  more  likely 
substance  to  be  chosen  for  paving  a  road,  or  build- 
ing a  wall,  than  for  making  a  knife. 

But  suppose  that  the  man  knows  the  particular 
ore  or  stone  that  contains  the  iron,  how  is  he  to  get 
it  out  ?  Mere  force  will  not  do,  for  the  iron,  the 
oxygen,  and  the  silica,  or  other  substances,  are  so 
nicely  mixed,  that,  though  the  ore  were  ground  to 
the  finest  powder,  the  grinder  is  no  nearer  the  iron 
than  when  he  had  a  lump  of  a  ton  weight. 

A  man  who  has  a  block  of  wood  has  a  wooden 
bowl  in  the  heart  of  it ;  and  he  can  get  it  out  too, 
by  labour.  The  knife  will  do  it  for  him  in  time  ; 
and  if  he  take  it  to  the  turner,  the  turner,  with  his 
machinery,  his  lathe,  and  his  gouge,  will  work  it 
out  for  him  in  half  an  hour.  The  man  who  has  a 
lump  of  iron  ore  has  just  as  certainly  a  knife  in  the 
heart  of  it,  but  no  mere  labour  can  work  it  out. 
Shape  it  as  he  may,  it  is  not  a  knife,  or  steel,  or 
even  iron — it  is  iron  ore ;  and  dress  it  as  he  will, 
it  would  not  cut  better  than  a  brickbat — certainly 
not  so  well  as  the  shell  or  bone  of  the  savage. 

There  must  be  knowledge  before  anything  can 
be  done  in  this  case.  We  must  know  what  is 
mixed  with  the  iron,  and  how  to  separate  it.  We 
cannot  do  it  by  mere  labour,  as  we  can  chip  away 
the  wood  and  get  out  the  bowl ;  and  therefore  we 
have  recourse  to  fire. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  it,  fire  would 
make  matters  worse.  If  we  put  the  material  into 
the  fire  as  a  stone,  we  should  probably  receive  it 
back  as  slag  or  dross.  We  must,  therefore,  pre- 
pare our  fuel.    Our  fire  must  be  hot,  very  hot;  but 
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if  our  fuel  be  wood,  we  must  bum  it  into  charcoal, 
or  if  it  be  coal,  into  coke. 

The  charcoal,  or  coke,  answers  for  one  purpose ; 
but  we  have  still  the  clay  or  other  earth  mixed 
with  our  iron,  and  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  that  ? 
Pure  clay,  or  pure  lime,  or  pure  silica,  remain  stub- 
born in  our  hottest  fires ;  but  when  they  are  mixed 
in  a  proper  proportion,  the  one  melts  the  other. 

So  charcoal  or  coke,  and  iron  stone  or  iron  ore, 
and  limestone,  are  put  into  a  furnace ;  the  charcoal 
or  coke  is  lighted  at  the  bottom,  and  wind  is  blown 
into  the  furnace,  at  the  bottom  also.  If  that  wind 
is  not  sent  in  by  machinery,  and  very  powerful  ma- 
chinery too,  the  effect  will  be  little,  and  the  work 
of  the  man  great ;  but  still  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  furnace  the  lime  and  clay,  or  silica,  unite, 
and  form  a  sort  of  glass,  which  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face. At  the  same  time  the  carbon,  or  pure  char- 
coal, of  the  fuel,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lime- 
stone, mixes  with  the  stone,  or  ore,  and  melts  the 
iron,  which,  being  heavier  than  the  other  matters, 
runs  down  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  remains 
there  till  the  workman  lets  it  out  by  a  hole  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  for  that  purpose,  and 
plugged  with  sand.  When  the  workman  knows 
there  is  enough  melted,  or  when  the  appointed  time 
arrives,  he  displaces  the  plug  of  sand  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  the  melted  iron  runs  out  like  water,  and 
is  conveyed  into  furrows  made  in  sand,  where  it 
cools,  and  the  pieces  formed  in  the  principal  fur- 
rows are  called  "  sows,"  and  those  in  the  furrows 
branching  from  them,  "pigs." 

We  are  now  advanced  a  considerable  way  to- 
ward the  production  of  a  knife.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials of  a  knife.  We  have  the  iron  extracted  out 
of  the  iron  ore.  Before  we  trace  the  progress  of  a 
knife  to  its  final  polish,  let  us  see  what  stupendous 
efforts  of  machinery  have  been  required  to  produce 
the  cast-iron. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Scraps  For  "  The  Friend.' 

Knox  on  the  Psalms. 
The  poetry  of  the  Psalms  is  a  poetry,  not  of 
words,  but  of  thoughts.  It  consists  in  an  exquisitely 
artificial  connection,  not  of  sound  with  sound,  or  of 
syllahlc  with  syllable,  but  of  one  idea  with  another. 
Let  any  other  poetry  be  translated  verbatim,  and 
the  poetical  character,  as  consisting  in  the  measure 
and  cadence  of  the  original  words,  is  forthwith  lost. 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  most  exactly  literal  translation ;  you 
destroy  its  peculiar  character  just  as  much  by  turn- 
ing it  into  measured  verse,  as  you  destroy  the  cha- 
racter of  Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  by  turning  it  into 
simple  prose.  *  *  *  No  human  ingenuity  could 
give,  to  a  rythmical  version,  that  accuracy  of  ar- 
rangement, that  luminousncss  of  meaning,  that  beau- 
tiful adjustment  of  one  member  of  a  sentence  to 
another,  that  unstudied  dignity,  and  unlaboured 
magnificence,  which  continually  present  themselves 
in  the  literal  translation.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact, 
as  to  make  it  appear  wonderful  that  it  has  not 
been  adverted  to.  Tin-  more  so,  as  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  adopting  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  poetry,  appears  to  have  been,  that  it 
might  not  lose  its  poetical  form,  in  passing  from 
one  language  to  another;  but  that,  by  a  simple 
rendering  of  word  for  word,  its  treasures  might  be 
shared,  and  its  excellence  enjoyed,  by  every  age, 
and  by  every  nation.  The  Psalms  being,  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Te  stament,  the  most  exten- 
sively and  sublimely  prophetical,  and  referring,  in 
every  part  of  them,  not  only  to  what  has  taken 
place,  but  to  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished — who, 
on  earth,  nay,  what  angel  from  heaven,  had  a  right 
to  strip  them  of  their  divinely  significant  drapery, 


and  send  them  forth  clothed  in  the  narrow  notions, 
and  yet  narrower  language,  of  short-sighted  man  t 
The  only  other  portion  of  the  ancient  Scriptures 
which,  in  prophetic  importance,  could  be  compared 
to  them,  would  be  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  and, 
perhaps  even  this,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a 
certain  measure :  yet,  how  strange  would  it  be 
thought  to  introduce  a  modernized  imitation  of  this 
seraphic  bard,  made  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
assimilating  his  language  to  that  of  Paul,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  substituted  on  public  occasions  in 
the  room  of  the  Holy  Prophet's  own  inimitable 
effusions  ?  *  *  *  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Come,  ye 
children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;"  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
"I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable;  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old,  to  show  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and 
his  wonderful  works,  that  he  hath  done ;  that  the 
generations  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the 
children  that  should  be  born,  who  should  arise,  and 
teach  them  to  their  children."  Ps.  78.  They  are 
wonderfully  fitted  to  this  object ;  it  is  seen  in  every 
feature  and  property  of  them.  The  views  of  God, 
of  his  majesty,  his  power,  his  omnipresence,  his  pa- 
ternal goodness,  which  they  display,  at  once  convey 
lessons  the  most  important,  and  present  objects  the 
most  congenial  to  the  young  mind.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  material  nature,  never  elsewhere 
come  together  in  such  rich  variety,  such  sweet  sim- 
plicity, or  in  such  irresistible  majesty.  A  single 
expression  carries  more  instruction  to  the  mind,  and 
takes  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the  heart,  than  vol- 
umes of  reasoning.  God  is  there,  seen  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, formed  by  himself,  in  a  light  that  familiarizes 
while  it  awes ;  that  animates,  while  it  informs. 
Piety  is  there  seen  in  its  own  truest  nature,  as  the 
sublimest  triumph,  the  most  solid  joy,  the  sweetest 
pleasure,  the  securest  rest.  There  is  no  engaging 
character  which  it  docs  not  possess ;  no  delightful 
image  with  which  it  is  not  associated.  To  read  al- 
most any  single  Psalm,  with  attention  and  common 
taste,  will  be  to  feel  what  I  say.  To  observe  their 
effect  on  young  minds,  will  be  to  understand  much 
more  than  any  eulogy  can  express.  They  are,  as 
far  as  words  and  thoughts  can  be,  the  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters  which  they  describe.  They, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  are  "School- 
masters, to  lead  us  to  Christ,"  who  is  the  fountain 
of  wisdom,  the  fulness  of  goodness,  the  all  in  all 
to  those  "  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Oiartcr  Oak. — A  late  paper  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  this  venerable  tree,  which  fell 
during  a  recent  storm.  The  trunk  was  twenty-one 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  seven  in  diameter. 
The  cavity  in  which  the  charter  was  placed  was  near 
the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child,  but  du- 
ring the  last  eight  years  had  closed  up.  Barber,  in 
his  "  Historical  Collcctions,"givcs  the  following  nar- 
rative of  the  event  which  made  the  "  Charter  Oak" 
famous  : — 

"Sir  Edmund  Androa  being  appointed  the  first 
Governor-General  over  New  England,  arrived  in 
Boston  in  december,  1086.  From  this  place  he 
wrote  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  resign  their 
charter,  but  without  success.  The  Assembly  met, 
as  usual,  in  ( (etobcr,  an  I  the  government  continued, 
according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of  the  month. 
About  this  time  Sir  Edmund,  with  his  suite  and 
more  than  sixty  regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford, 
where  the  Assembly  was  sitting,  and  demanded  the 
charter,  and  declared  the  goverimu  nt  under  it  to 
be  dissolved.  The  Assembly  were  extremely  reluc- 
tant and  slow  with  respect  to  any  resolve  to  sur- 


render the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motio 
to  bring  it  forth. 

"  The  tradition  is,  that  Governor  Treat  stronglj 
represented  the  great  expense  and  hardships  oft! 
colonists  in  planting  the  country ;  the  blood  ar 
treasure  which  they  had  expended  in  defending  i 
both  against  the  savages  and  foreigners ;  to  wb 
hardships  he  himself  had  been  exposed  for  that  pu 
pose ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  life,  now 
surrender  the  patent  and  privileges  so  dearly  boug.j 
and  so  long  enjoyed.  The  important  affair  was  d 
bated  and  kept  in  suspense  until  the  evening,  who 
the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  tab 
where  the  Assembly  were  sitting.  By  this  time  gre 
numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and  men  su 
ficiently  bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  n| 
cessary  or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instant, 
extinguished,  and  one  Capt.  Wadsworth,  of  Hartfor 
in  the  most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  tl 
charter  and  secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  fron 
ing  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  o:| 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people 
appeared  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  candles  we 
officiously  relighted,  but  the  patent  was  gone,  at 
no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or  the  persons  w' 
carried  it  away." 

The  Hartford  Press  says  the  age  of  the  pjl 
cannot  be  told  with  correctness,  but  good  juddi 
place  it  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years.  1 
was  venerated  by  the  Indians,  and  was  spared  « 
their  solicitations.  "  It  has  been  the  guide  of  on 
ancestors  for  centuries,"  said  they,  "  as  to  the  til  l 
of  planting  our  corn.  When  the  leaves  are  of  t  l 
size  of  a  mouse's  ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  se| 
in  the  ground." 

The  large  trunk  of  the  Charter  Oak,  says  m 
Press,  has  been  a  mere  shell  for  years,  and  dr w 
its  nourishment  through  only  two  or  three  incll 
of  live  wood,  on  the  southeastern  side.     A  fj 
weeks  since,  a  horizontal  crack,  some  four  or  fjl 
feet  in  length,  was  observed,  which  slowly  opeml 
and  a  day  or  two  since  had  parted  the  tree  in  so* 
places  nearly  three  inches.    Thus  weakened,  it  vm 
brought  down  by  the  storm  on  Wednesday  nigj 
and  fell  at  about  quarter  to  one  o'clock.    At  tit 
hour  there  was  a  sudden  and  terrific  gust  of  wi 
and  two  policemen,  who  saw  the  Oak  fall,  say  tl 
when  it  struck  the  tree,  there  was  a  slightly  era* 
ling  noise  from  the  trunk,  hardly  as  loud  or  as  sb 
as  the  report  of  the  explosion  of  a  percussion  c 
when  the  Charter  Oak,  the  pride  of  the  city  a 
State,  and  the  Mecca  of  patriot  pilgrims  from  ev 
part  of  the  country,  fell  slowly  to  the  ground,  w 
a  crash  which  startled  the  sleepers  in  the  neighbo 
hood. 


Statistics  of  the  Coloured  People  of  PkUadetpi 
— The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cicty  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  hi 
published  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  colou  1 
people  of  this  city,  gathered  by  Benjamin  C.  Ba( 
There  are  9  public  schools,  having  1031  schol 
with  an  average  attendance  of  821 ;  also,  7  cha: 
schools,  having  748  pupils;  3  benevolent  and 
formatory  schools,  having  211  scholars,  and 
private  schools,  with  331  pupils,  making  a  tota 
2,321  scholars.  The  number  of  children  over  ei 
years  of  age  and  under  eighteen  not  in  school, 
found  to  be  nearly  2000." 

There  arc  also  19  Sunday  Schools  attachec 
the  'churches  in  which  the  coloured  people  wors  ) 
having  at  the  end  of  the  past  year,  1,882  scho 
and  181  teachers.    There  arc  also  7  schools  urlr 
the  supervision  of  white  missions  and  individi 
with  395  pupils  and  27  teachers,  which  mak 
total,  in  all  the  schools,  of  4,598  scholars, 
number  of  adults  over  20  years  of  age  is  statelo 
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be  9,001,  of  which  number  1,710  can  read,  write 
and~cypher,  1,432  can  read  and  write  legibly,  1,666 
can  ouly  read,  and  4,123  cannot  read  ;  3,371  were 
free-born  in  slave  states,  and  1,212  were  born  slaves, 
but  manumitted.  The  libraries  and  literary  asso- 
ciations number  4,  in  which  there  are  6,342  vol- 
umes. The  occupation  of  1,896  coloured  people  is 
given,  of  which  number  248  are  barbers;  118 
boot  and  shoemakers ;  blacksmiths,  22  ;  carpenters, 
49  ;  brick-makers,  53  ;  dress-makers,  embroiderers, 
shirt-makers,  tailoresses,  &c,  808 ;  artists,  5  ;  clerks 
5 ;  musicians,  music  teachers,  15;  physicians,  6; 
school  teachers,  16  ;  weavers,  19,  sail-makers,  12. 
There  are  41  trades  represented,  in  many  of  which 
there  are  but- one,  while  in  others  from  2  to  10. 
[The  real  and  personal  property  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple is  estimated  at  £2,635,693,  on  which  they  have 
[paid  for  taxes  during  the  year,  §9,766  42  ;  and  for 
house,  water  andgrouud  rents,  8396,782  27.  They 
[have  103  mutual  beneficial  societies,  having  9,762 
[members,  with  an  annual  income  of  SI 9,600,  and  a 
[permanent  invested  fund  of  §28,366. — Ledge/: 
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I For  "  The  Friend." 
The  Younger  Members. 
In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  Society,  pro- 
duced by  the  circulation  of  sentiments  at  variance 
[with  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  our 
beloved  young  Friends  claim  the  sympathy  and  the 
[religious  care  of  the  experienced  members.  Those 
[who  have  taken  up  the  cross,  and  sincerely  desire 
|to  follow  their  Lord  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of 
[regeneration,  partake  with  their  older  friends  in  the 
[afflictions  which  such  a  state  of  the  church  induces. 
They  wish  the  hands  of  the  burden-bearers  to  be 
strengthened,  and  their  spirits  to  be  cheered  by  the 
>elief  that  the  Almighty  Head  and  Leader  of  his 
fourch,  graciously  regards  them  in  their  trials,  and 
will  sustain  them  in  their  lowest  seasons,  and  finally 
iring  forth  judgment  and  victory  unto  the  Truth. 
For  these  interesting  young  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's 
army,  the  older  ones  have  a  tender  feeling  and 
near  fellowship,  and  crave  their  preservation  as 
.-.i.sted  under  Christ's  banner,  that  no  temptation 
J   tD  turn  aside  may  be  permitted  to  prevail  over 
iem — that  they  may  keep  with  their  Lord  in  the 
aptisms  he  sees  needful  for  their  refinement,  and 
v.itness  a  steady  growth  from  stature  to  stature  in 
!  blessed  Truth.    There  are  many  of  this  de- 
fscription,  who  have  faithfully  maintained  the  testi- 
fmonies  of  the  Society,  though  often  greatly  dis- 
Jcouraged  by  the  departure  of  more  aged  members 
and  others  from  the  good  old  paths ;  to  these  it 
'may  be  said,  as  to  the  son  who  had  remained  in 
the  father's  house,  "  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and 
.  ,  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 

*  It  is,  however,  mournful  to  reflect,  that  there  are 
'!f2tU'  also  many  who  have  not  yielded  to  the  convictions 
'fllj  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  whom  the  erroneous  sen- 
^  thnents  now  afloat,  respecting  principles  and  testi- 
•»*  monies  which  our  forefathers  held  sacred,  exert  a 
a  very  injurious  influence.  All  know  that  the  volatile 
spirits  of  youth  are  averse  to  the  cross,  and  the 
ielf-denial  which  their  Saviour  requires.  The  man- 
ner in  which  our  opposition  to  a  compliance  with 
he  fashions  and  language  of  the  world,  is  now 
icken  of  by  some  in  high  stations,  must  have  upon 
■-  ''lthe  children  of  Friends  a  most  prejudicial  cfl'ect, 
tending  to  lead  them  from  the  Truth  in  themselves. 
The  fruits  are  seen  in  their  disregard  for  the  plain- 
ness of  our  profession ;  and  the  desire  to  indulge 
their  natural  inclinations,  carries  them  along  witli 
current  of  corrupt  custom  into  worldly  as.socia- 
;,  and  leads  them  to  stifle  the  pleadings  of  the 
Hi  r-;-,  Saviour  hi  th.-ir  heart- ;  thus  in  .-.our.;  places,  there 
olaft  :  Kittle  pro.spect  of  the  young  people  corning  under 
ijStw^Kgiou3  exercise,  on  account  of  their  own  salvation. 


Where  there  are  living  standard-bearers  yet  pre- 
served, they  mourn  over  them,  and  put  up  their 
secret  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he 
would  visit  these  thoughtless,  disobedient  children 
by  his  renovating  power,  and  bring  them  to  see  that 
he  has  a  work  for  them  to  do,  both  on  their  own 
account,  and  for  the  good  of  others.  Above  all 
earthly  treasure  or  enjoyment,  they  ardently  crave 
for  the  rising  generation,  that  they  may  be  made 
labourers  in  his  harvest-field ;  for  the  harvest  is 
great,  and  the  workmen  few  in  gathering  souls  to 
Christ. 

An  eminent  minister,  and  self-denying  disciple 
felt  this  love  and  concern  for  the  young  people  in 
his  day,  and  gave  vent  to  his  exercise  in  this  man- 
ner: "And  now,  as  for  you  that  are  the  children 
of  God's  people,  a  great  concern  is  upon  my  spirit 
for  your  good,  and  often  are  my  knees  bowed  to 
the  God  of  your  fathers  for  you,  that  you  may  come 
to  be  partakers  of  the  same  divine  life  and  power, 
that  has  been  the  glory  of  this  day,  that  a  genera- 
tion you  may  be  to  God,  a  holy  nation  and  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works,  when  all  our 
heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Oh  !  you  young  men 
and  women,  let  it  not  suffice  you  that  you  are  the 
children  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  you  must  also 
be  born  again  if  you  will  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God — you  must  be  begotten  into  the  likeness  of  the 
second  Adam  by  a  spiritual  generation.  Therefore, 
look  carefully  about  you,  0  ye  children  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  consider  your  standing,  and  see  what 
you  are  in  relation  to  this  divine  kindred,  family 
and  birth.  Have  you  obeyed  the  light,  and  re- 
ceived and  walked  in  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  of  the  word  and  kingdom  of  God,  of 
which  you  must  be  born  again  ?  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  ;  the  father  cannot  save  or  answer  for 
the  child,  nor  the  child  for  the  father,  but  in  the 
sin  thou  sinnest,  thou  shalt  die ;  and  in  the  right- 
eousness thou  doest  through  Christ  Jesus  thou  shalt 
live ;  for  it  is  the  willing  and  obedient  that  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land.  Be  not  deceived,  God 
is  not  mocked,  such  as  all  nations  and  people  sow, 
such  shall  they  reap  at  the  hand  of  the  just  God. 
And  then  your  many  and  great  privileges  above 
the  children  of  other  people,  will  add  weight  in  the 
scale  against  you,  if  you  choose  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  You  have  had  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  and  not  only  good  doctrine  but  good 
example  ;  and  which  is  more,  you  have  been  turned 
to  and  acquainted  with  a  principle  in  yourselves, 
which  others  have  been  ignorant  of,  and  you  know 
you  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  without  the  fear 
of  frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned  out  of  doors, 
forsaken  of  father  and  mother  for  God's  sake  and 
his  holy  religion,  as  has  been  the  case  of  some  of 
your  fathers,  in  the  day  they  first  entered  into  this 
holy  path.  If  you  should  neglect  or  turn  your 
backs  upon  so  great  and  so  near  a  salvation,  you 
would  not  only  be  most  ungrateful  children  to  God 
and  them,  but  must  expect  that  God  will  call  the 
children  of  those  that  knew  him  not,  to  take  the 
crown  out  of  your  hands,  and  that  your  lot  will  be 
a  dreadful  judgment  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  But 
Oh  !  that  it  may  never  be  so  with  any  of  you  ! 

"  Wherefore,  O  ye,  young  men  and  women,  look 
to  the  rock  of  your  fathers;  choose  the  God  of  your 
fathers.  There  is  no  other  God  but  him,  no  other 
li<rht  but  his,  no  other  grace  but  his,  nor  Spirit  but 
hi;  to  convince  you,  quicken  and  comfort  you,  to 
lead,  guide  and  preserve  you  to  God's  everlasting 
kingdom.  So  will  you  be  possessors  as  well  as 
professors  .of  the  truth,  embracing  it  not  only  by 
education  but  judgment  and  conviction,  from  a 
sense  begotten  in  your  souls,  through  the  operation 
of  the  eternal  Spirit  and  power  of  God  in  your 
hearts,  by  which  you  may  come  to  be  the  seed  ot 


Abraham  through  faith,  and  the  circumcision  not 
made  with  hands,  and  so  heirs  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  fathers  of  an  incorruptible  crown — that  a 
generation  you  may  be  to  God,  holding  up  the 
profession  of  the  blessed  truth  in  the  life  and  power 
of  it. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  children,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
shut  your  eyes  at  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  this  low  and  perishing  world,  and  not  suffer  your 
affections  to  be  captivated  by  those  lusts  and  vani- 
ties that  your  fathers,  for  truth's  sake,  long  since 
turned  their  backs  upon ;  but  as  you  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  receive  it  into  your  hearts,  that  you 
may  become  the  children  of  God — that  it  may  never 
be  said  of  you  as  the  evangelist  writes  of  the  Jews 
of  his  time,  that  Christ,  the  true  light,  came  to  his 
own,  but  his  own  received  him  not;  but  to  as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  children  of  God ;  which  "  were  born  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."  A  most  close  and  comprehen- 
sive passage  to  this  occasion.  You  peculiarly  an- 
swer to  those  professing  Jews,  in  that  you  bear  the 
name  of  God's  people,  by  being  the  children,  and 
wearing  the  form  of  God's  people ;  so  that  he  by 
his  light  in  you  may  be  said  to  come  to  his  own, 
and  if  you  obey  it  not,  but  turn  your  back  upon  it, 
and  walk  after  the  vanities  of  your  minds,  you  will 
be  of  those  that  receive  him  not ;  which  I  pray  God 
may  never  be  your  case  and  judgment — but  that 
you  may  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  many  and 
great  obligations  you  lie  under  to  the  Lord  for  his 
love,  and  your  parents  for  their  care.  With  all 
your  heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength, 
turn  to  the  Lord,  to  his  gift  and  good  Spirit  in  you, 
and  hear  his  voice,  and  obey  it,  that  you  may  seal 
to  the  testimony  of  your  fathers  by  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  your  own  experience ;  that  your  chil- 
dren's children  may  bless  you,  and  the  Lord  for  you, 
as  those  that  delivered  a  faithful  example,  as  well 
as  record  of  the  truth  of  God  unto  them.  So  will 
the  gray  hairs  of  your  dear  parents  yet  alive  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  to  see  you  the  posterity 
of  Truth,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  that  not  only  their 
natures  but  spirit  shall  live  in  you  when  they  are 
gone." 

Nothing  ornaments  and  ennobles  youth  like 
walking  in  purity  and  humility  before  the  Lord. 
No  enjoyment  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  in- 
comes of  divine  peace  as  the  reward  of  well-doing, 
and  nothing  else  can  give  true  happiness.  The 
spirit  and  example  of  young  christians  powerfully 
attract  others  to  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  if  they 
hold  on  in  the  path  of  dedication  to  their  Saviour, 
they  become  established  in  his  service,  and  will 
flourish  in  the  house  of  our  God ;  and  when  the 
solemn  close  comes,  their  Saviour  will  confess  them 
in  the  presence  of  his  Father  and  all  the  holy 
angels. 


Gas  from  Peat. — For  some  time  past,  gas  has 
been  manufactured  from  peat,  in  Paris.  In  mea- 
suring the  comparative  illuminating  powers  of  coal 
and  peat  gas,  the  result  has  been  found  to  be  in 
favour  of  peat,  its  power  being  342,  while  the  coal 
gas  is  100.  The  manufacture  of  peat  gas  is  also 
more  simple  than  that  of  coal.  The  peat,  if  put 
into  an  iron  retort,  heated  to  a  low  red  heat,  affords 
immediately  a  mixture  of  permanent  gases  and  va- 
pours which  condense  into  an  oleaginous  liquid, 
which  two  products  separate  on  cooling.  The  oil  is 
collected  in  a  special  vessel,  and  the  gas  passes  into 
a  gasometer.  This  carburetted  hydrogen  is  wholly 
unfit  for  illumination,  it  giving  a  very  small  flame, 
nearly  like  that  from  brandy.  .The  oil  from  the 
peat  is  a  viscous,  blackish  liquid,  of  a  strong  odour. 
It  is  subjected  to  a  new  distillation,  and  resolved 
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wholly  into  a  permanent  gas  and  hydrogen  very 
richly  carburetted.  This  mixture  is  strongly  illu- 
minating, giving  a  flame  six  or  eight  times  brighter 
than  the  first,  and  of  more  lively  brilliancy.  They 
are  mixed  for  use. 


ADVICE  OF  A  FRIEND. 
King  !  upon  thy  throne  of  state, 
While  courtiers  round  thee  anxious  wait, 
And  on  thy  will  depends  the  fate 

Of  thrones  and  regions  vast, 
Forget  not,  in  thy  pride  of  race, 
Thy  mighty  power  and  kingly  grace, 
That  low  and  narrow  is  the  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Man  of  genius  !  in  the  might 
Of  noble  intellect,  whose  light 
Won  wealth  and  honour  as  its  right, 

No  other  favour  asked  ; 
Forgot  not  that,  when  run  thy  race, 
And  men  no  longer  see  thy  face, 
How  low  and  narrow  is  the  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Warrior !  when  from  war  returned, 
Adorned  with  laurels  "  nobly  earned," 
With  grateful  shouts  thy  country  learned 

All  danger  then  was  past, 
Let  not  ambition's  voice  efface 
The  thoughts  that  e'en  thy  triumphs  trace, 
However  great, — a  narrow  place 

Thou  too  must  fill  at  last. 

Belle  of  the  hall  1  whose  queenly  form 
A  hundred  glances  soft  and  warm 
Admiring  view,  nor  think  it  harm, 

While  that  bright  smile  thou  hast, 
Though  wide  thy  sway,  thy  beauteous  face 
With  time  will  lose  its  winning  grace — 
Remember  then  the  narrow  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Proud  man  of  earth  !  whate'er  thy  state, 
However  brave,  however  great, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  certain  fate 

That  creepeth  on  thee  fast — 
What  though  the  world  thy  conquests  grace, 
And  every  pen  thy  glories  trace, 
Remember  what  a  narrow  place 

Thou  still  must  fill  at  last. 

Christian  !  most  blessed  is  thy  lot, 
W  hose  lowly  path  by  all  forgot, 
Leads  thro'  the  vale,  for  thee  'tis  not 

To  mourn  o'er  pleasures  past; 
In  heaven  above,  thy  dim  eyos  trace 
Thy  future  mansion,  won  through  grace — 
No  matter  for  the  narrow  place 
Thy  body  Jills  at  last. 
Philadelphia,  1856. 


For  "The  Friend." 
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Tin:  cross. 

Ah.  wherefore  thus  fly  from  the  cross-, 

Which  thy  Saviour  has  borne  for  thy  sake; 

It  will  lead  thee  to  pain  and  remorse, 
With  anguish  thy  steps  to  retake. 

Behold  thy  Redeemer,  and  weep, 

Jhat  his  power  thou  shouhlst  dare  to  deny; 
Let  thy  sorrow,  like  Peter's,  be  deep, 

Keproved  by  the  glance  of  his  eye. 

No  longer  the  warfare  withstand, 
But  bravely  go  forth  in  his  might; 

When  resigned  to  the  word  of  command, 
Thou  wilt  find  that  "his  burden  is  light." 


TO  CONQUKK. 
Faithful  on  the  xrateh  do  stand, 
Waiting  for  the  Chief's  commnnd, 
Hi  there  that  thou  canst  safely  sco 
The  motions  of  the  enemy: 
When  In-  coiner  mi  with  fearful  stride, 
Keep  close  to  thy  dear  Captain's  side, 
Not  daring  to  unsheathe  the  sword 
Till  He  shall  give  the  important  word; 
His  look  shall  make  the  foe  retreat, 
Or  crush  his  power  beneath  thy  feet  I 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 
RESTORE  LIPPINCOTT. 

Restore  Lippincott,  son  of  Richard  Lippincott 
and  Abigail,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Old 
England,  Fifth  month  3d,  1653.  Restore  was 
educated  as  a  Friend,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  consistent,  cross-bearing  christian.  His  father, 
when  he  was  young,  settled  at  Shrewsbury,  East 
Jersey,  and  there,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1674, 
Restore  was  married.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Shattock,  who  being  obliged  by  the 
cruel  rulers  of  New  England  to  leave  Boston,  had 
found  a  settlement  at  last  where  no  priest  dared 
molest  him  for  not  coming  to  the  parish  place  of 
worship.  The  marriage  took  place  at  William 
Shattock's  house.  The  marriage  record  of  Shrews- 
bury contains  a  copy  of  this  certificate,  which  we 
here  insert,  as  showing  the  difference  between  the 
practice  of  that  day  and  this  : 

"Att  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  God,  gathered 
together  for  that  end  and  purpose ;  before  whom 
William  Shattock,  father  to  Hannah  Shattock,  gave 
his  daughter  Hannah  to  wife  unto  Restore  Lippin- 
cott, son  of  Richard  and  Abigail  Lippincott,  in 
these  words  as  followeth  :  I  desire  you  all  to  take 
notice,  that  I  do  give  my  daughter  Hannah  to  Restore 
Lippincott,  to  be  his  wife.  The  words  of  Restore 
Lippincott  as  followeth :  I  desire  you  all  to  take 
notice,  that  accordingly  I  freely  receive  her  to 
be  my  wife.  The  words  of  Hannah  Shattock,  as 
followeth :  I  desire  you  all  to  take  notice,  that  I  do 
take  Restore  Lippincott  to  be  my  husband  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  And  they  were  published  two  or 
three  times,  and  they  had  Friends'  consent  to  take 
each  other.  And  we,  whose  names  are  under- 
written, are  witnesses  of  this  thing,  &c." 

There  are  seventeen  witnesses'  names  to  the  cer 
tificate,  beside  the  parties  married. 

Restore  Lippincott  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  : 
concerned  Friend.  He,  with  his  brothers,  stood  up 
for  the  Truth  against  George  Keith,  and  maintained 
a  small  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  when  everything 
like  Quakerism  seemed  almost  swept  away  from 
East  Jersey.  He  was,  although  an  illiterate  man 
in  1703,  one  of  the  council  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
western  division,  he  having  removed  to  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Mount  Holly.  Here  he  lived  in  good 
esteem,  to  an  advanced  age. 

Thomas  Chalkley  says:  "On  Fourth-day,  the 
22d,  [of  Fifth  month,  1741,]  I  was  at  Mount  Holly 
at  the  burial  of  our  ancient  Friend,  Restore  Lippin 
cott.  He  was,  as  I  understood,  nearly  one  bun 
dred  years  of  age,*  and  had  upwards  of  two  bun 
drcd  children,  grandchildren  and  great-o-randchild 

'  O  DO 

rcn,  many  of  whom  were  at  his  funeral.  The 
meeting  was  large,  and  thought  to  be  serviceable.' 

SAMUEL  GRAVE. 

This  Friend  was  an  elder  of  Kennctt  Monthly 
Meeting  for  many  years  before  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  memorial  says:  "He  was  a  serviceable  Friend 
in  the  Society,  well  beloved  of  his  neighbours,  and 
died  in  unity  with  faithful  Friends."  He  deceased 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1741. 

LEWIS  DAVID. 

Havcrford  Monthly  Meeting  says:  "Our  friend, 
Lewis  David,  was  a  faithful  elder,  zealous  in  his 
day  for  the  Truth,  a  good  example  to  the  flock,  and 
in  love  and  unity  with  his  friends.    He  died  in  the 


First  month,  1742,  and  was  buried  in  Frienda 
burying-ground,  at  Haverford." 


JOSEPH  FELL. 

Joseph  Fell  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Great  Bri 
tain,  in  the  year  1662.  He  was  an  early  settler  ii 
Bucks  county,  and  a  useful  citizen,  as  well  as  : 
valuable  member  of  religious  society.  His  resi 
dence  was  at,  or  near  Falsington ;  and  in  the  yea 
1714,  when  elders  were  first  appointed  by  tha 
meeting,  he  was  one.  He  served  for  a  number  c 
years  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  divers  respects  laj 
Doured  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

About  the  year  1720,  he  removed  to  Bucking 
ham,  and  was  appointed  an  elder  of  that  meetin 
in  1723.  He  was,  in  the  words  of  a  testimony  cor 
cerning  him,  "A  solid,  grave,  pious,  steady  Frienc 
an  example  of  plainness  and  of  industry,  wit 
moderation ;  remarkable  in  his  constant  attendanc 
of  meetings,  even  in  his  old  age,  and  appeare 
bright  and  lively  to  the  last." 

He  died  Second  month  3d,  1742,  aged  80  year; 
and  was  buried  at  Buckingham. 

ELIZABETH  HAYES. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  says:  "Elizabet 
Hayes,  widow,  a  faithful  elder  among  us  sever 
years — a  good  example  to  the  flock.  She  died  tl 
25th  of  the  Third  month,  1762." 

DEBORAH  LLOYD. 

Deborah  Lloyd,  widow  of  Evan  Lloyd,  a  valu: 
ble  elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  and  Hor 
ham  Particular  Meeting,  deceased  on  the  25th  j 
Fifth  month,  1762,  aged  nearly  sixty  years. 

DANIEL  SMITH. 

Daniel  Smith  was  a  useful  member  and  servic 
able  elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  and  d 

ceased 
years. 


Sixth  month  5th,  1762,  aged  seventy-s 


*Ho  was  but  little  over  88  years. 


MARGARET  PRESTON. 

Margaret  Preston  was  born  about  the  year  168 
Her  maiden  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  discov< 
but  she  was  married,  probably  not  far  from  the  ye; 
1710,  to  Josiah  Langdale,  an  eminent  minister  oft] 
gospel,  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  Old  Englanjl 
She  had,  herself,  through  an  early  surrender  of  h| 
will  to  the  Divine  will,  been  brought  into  the  schojj 
of  Christ,  and  had  been  instructed  in  heavenjj 
things.    Being  a  woman  of  large  natural  capacht 
and  having  been  largely  gifted  in  spiritual  tbina 
she  was  prepared  for  service  in  the  militant  chum 
At  what  period  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministrl, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  find  her  visiting  t| 
meetings  in  Ireland,  in  1715,  at  which  time  b| 
husband  was  in  America  on  a  religious  visit. 

Josiah  Langdale  was  a  valiant  soldier  of  tl 
cross,  from  his  youth  up.  Called  early  to  thewof 
of  the  ministry,  and  being  remarkably  dedicatf 
therein,  he  was  of  great  service  to  the  church  I 
Christ,  In  the  year  1700,  he  obtained  liberty  | 
pay  his  first  religious  visit  to  America.  He  reach  l 
Americain  the  First  mo.,  17  01,  and  hisgospellaboil 
were  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  One  of  tl 
Friends  visited  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  fine,  tend! 
man,  earnestly  pressing  people  to  fear  the  LorJ 
saying,  if  he  could  but  gain  one  soul,  or  turn  t 
one  to  Truth,  in  all  his  travels,  he  would  be  w 
satisfied." 

Feeling  a  draught  to  Barbadoes,  Josiah  inform 
the  meeting  of  ministers  thereof,  at  the  time  of  Phi] 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  mo.,  17( 
Some  of  the  Friends  felt  a  concern  lest  Josi 
might  be  hastening  away  before  the  proper  tin 
and  his  companion,  Thomas  Thompson,  could  i 
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readily  give  him  up,  so  the  unity  of  the  hody  was 
not  at  once  expressed  with  his  proposal.  One  of 
the  minutes  made  on  the  occasion,  bearing  date, 
Seventh  month  25th,  is  as  follows  : 

"Josiah  Langdale  is  desired  to  clear  himself 
thoroughly  of  these  parts, — which  was  the  place  he 
was  first  called  to, — and  in  that  time  it  may  be 
hoped  he  may  better  see  his  way,  whether  to  Bar- 
badoes,  or  to  any  other  place,  as  the  Lord  may 
further  open  upon  him ;  especially  as  Thomas 
Thompson  not  being  easy  in  parting  with  Josiah, 
they  having  come  companions  from  home,  and  hav- 
ing had  good  concord  and  unity  in  their  travel  to- 
gether hitherto." 

After  the  yearly  meeting  was  over,  Josiah  re 
mained  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  visiting  meet 
ings,  for  the  next  two  months,  when,  with  the  unity 
of  the  brethren,  he  sailed  for  Barbadoes  with  Tho- 
mas Chalkley.*  Thomas  Thompson,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  found  a  suitable  companion  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  gospel,  in  John  Adams,  of  Phila- 
yean  i  delphia  Yearly  Meeting,  had  gone  eastward  into 
New  England. 


bet  o  I 

aeef 

Friend 

ndane  i 
'}'c:.a 


144  there  are  generally  half  a  dozen  plants  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  clover-field. 

There  are  about  25,000  seeds  sainfoin  in  a  pound 
of  "rough  seed,"  as  it  is  called,  and  it  weighs  some 
20  lbs.  per  bushel ;  four  bushels  is  an  ordinary  seed- 
ing, and  they  contain  2,000,000  seeds,  or  50  per 
square  foot  of  land.  This  is  the  number,  too,  in  an 
ordinary  seeding  of  vetches.  It  is  manifest  that  in 
both  these  cases  there  is  an  enormous  destruction 
of  young  plants  or  seed ;  and  these  are  the  two 
great  divisions  under  which  the  causes  -of  this 
anomaly  must  be  classed,  faults  of  seed  and  sowing, 
and  faults  of  cultivation.  We  are  enabled,  by  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth,  to  lay 
before  them  the  following  answers  to  the  question — 
how  many  seeds  to  the  lb.  ? 

No.  of  Seeds. 


M4 
seveni 


*  They  started  from  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  the 
Ninth  month.  By  mistake  it  is  printed  in  his  journal, 
the  20th  of  Seventh  month 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Curious  Question — How  many  Seeds  to  a 
Pound  ? — It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  inex- 
ivaki  actness  of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  question, 
how  many  seeds  there  are  in  the  pound  of  our  com- 
monly cultivated  field  plants,  should  still  remain  to 
be  answered.  It  is  plain  that  the  answer  will  not 
necessarily  affect  farm  practice,  for  the  quantity  of 
seed  which  it  is  proper  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  experience,  not  by  argument  apart 
from  trial ;  and  yet  surely  it  is  most  desirable  to 
vectj-a|  compare  the  number  of  seeds  we  sow  with  the  num 
ber  of  plants  we  raise.  If,  in  ordinary  practice, 
1,200,000  seeds  of  wheat  are  sown  on  every  40,000 
superficial  feet,  or  what  is  more  extraordinary,  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  millions  seeds  of  flax,  are  scattered 
on  the  same  extent,  about  three  to  every  inch,  it  is 
surely  well  to  let  the  farmer  know  it.  He  knows 
very  well  he  does  not  raise  so  many  plants  as  this, 
and  struck,  as  he  must  be,  by  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  means  he  uses  and  the  result 
he  gets,  he  will  inquire  into  its  causes. 

The  turnip  seed  employed  per  acre,  number  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000,  according  to  the  kind  and 
iljiif  quantity  adopted  ;  this,  if  the  rows  are  two  feet 
it  chare  apart,  is  two  or  three  dozen  seeds  per  foot  of  row, 
miniitrj  where  a  single  plant  alone  is  to  be  grown.  No 
ittogtl  doubt  nothing  like  so  many  generally  come  up,  but 
'-j  then  there  is  a  destruction  by  the  hoe,  which  will 
explain  much  of  the  discrepancy  in  this  case, 
jlj  What,  however,  becomes  of  the  18,000,000  seeds 
of  flax — of  the  6,000,000  seeds  of  oats,  which 
are  commonly  sown  broadcast,  per  acre  ?  There 
is  no  destruction  by  the  hoe  in  either  instance 
here.    A  single  ear  of  oats  may  contain  100 
grains — a  single  plant  will  generally  include  half 
a  dozen  ears,  but  if  6,000,000  should  yield  as 
much  as  this  implies,  they  would  produce  100  loads 
,t(4  of  grain, 

Instead  of  600  seeds  a  piece,  they  yield  but  half 
(jTQia  a  dozen  each  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop  of  oats. 
ei4  It  is  plain  that  five-sixths  of  the  seeds  or  of  the 
plants  they  produce,  are  killed  in  the  cultivation  of 
ufoijl  the  crop ;  and  the  proportion  is  vastly  greater  than 
ipg  this  in  the  case  of  other  plants.    What  is  the  ordi- 
j]0  Dary  seeding  of  the  clover  crop  ?    Eight  pounds  of 
,  j$  i  white  clover,  four  of  red  clover,  and  four  of  trefoil 
ay  be  sown — that  is  at  least  6,000,000  seeds  per 
acre,  a  seed  on  every  inch  of  land — but  instead  of 


Name.  per  lb. 

Wheat,  ....  10,500 
Barley,        ....  15,400 

Oats,   20,000 

Rye,   .       .  > 
Canary  Grass, 
Buckwheat,  . 
Turnip,  (Rendle's  Swede,) 
"      (Cornish  Holdfast,) 
"      (Orange  Jelly,) 
Cabbage,  (Scotch  Drumhead,)  128,000 
"       (Drumhead,  Savoy,)  117,000 
Clover,  (Red,) 

"     (White,)  . 
Rye  Grass,  (Perennial,) 
"  (Italian,)  . 

Sweet  Vernal  Grass, 
— Scotch  Paper. 


23,000 
54,000 
25,000 
155,000 
239,000 
133,000 


No.  of  lbs. 
per  bush 
58  to  64 
48  to  56 
33  to  42 
56  to  60 

48  to  55 
50  to  56 


249,600 
686,400 
314,000 
272,000 
923,200 


56 
50  to  56 

60 
59  to  62 
26  to  28 
13  to  18 


Letter  of  Thomas  Scattcrgood. 
While  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  in  the  Southern 
States,  T.  S.  addressed  a  letter,  (of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts,)  to  Elizabeth  Hendricks,  one  of  a 
little  company  who  professed  with  Friends  at  Ban- 
nister, and  the  first  who  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of 
Truth  in  that  neighbourhood. 


r  read* 
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"Lynchburg,  Va.,  Third  mo.  18th,  1793. 
"Beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Hendricks  : — As  it  is 
not  likely  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  thee, 
I  thought  I  should  be  most  easy  to  sit  down  and 
inform  thee,  that  since  I  first  heard  of  thy  religious 
concern  to  be  found  building  up  and  repairing  the 
waste  places  in  Zion,  it  has  had  a  sweet  savour  in 
my  mind,  and  the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  the 
Lord  may  strengthen  thee  to  hold  on  with  faithfulness 
and  firmness  in  the  work.    Mighty  is  he  who  calls 
forth  his  devoted  children  and  servants;  mayst 
thou,  dear  young  woman,  with  thy  sister,  with  whom 
I  gained  some  acquaintance,  thy  other  relations, 
and  all  concerned  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
thy  lot  is  cast,  keep  in  the  Divine  fear ;  for  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  there  is  strong  confidence,  and  his 
children  have  a  place  of  refuge  to  flee  unto  in  any 
time  of  need.    Therefore  know  him  to  be  your 
sanctuary ;  wait  upon  him  in  humble,  depending 
patience,  in  all  your  meetings,  and  your  minds  will 
be  animated  and  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  the 
fading,  perishing  things  of  it.     Be  often  found 
through  the  day,  when  your  hands  are  employed 
about"  the  lawful  business  of  life,  lifting  up  your 
hearts  to  God  for  protection  and  support.    For  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  state  in  which  preservation 
from  evil  and  unprofitable  thoughts  is  more  likely 
to  be  experienced,  than  in  a  habitual  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  God  of  our  lives.    When  we 
meet  with  temptations  of  various  kinds,  by  ofter. 
looking  to  him  a  secret,  yet  living  hope,  revives  in 
the  midst  of  tribulation,  that  the  temptation  will 


have  an  end,  and  that  the  Lord  will  make  a  way 
for  us  to  escape,  as  we  hold  fast  our  confidence  in 
him ;  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  blessed  is  the  man 
that  endureth  temptation,  that  is,  who  dares  not  fly 
from  the  Lord  in  this  pining  season,  which  will  be 
but  as  for  a  moment  to  the  upright  in  heart.  After 
these  have  nobly  stood  their  ground,  they  receive 
the  crown  of  life  and  peace,  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  all  them  that  love  him ;  and  thus  our 
many  and  various  afflictions  and  trials,  which  are 
necessary  to  humble  us,  if  rightly  abode  under 
bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  righteous  God  of 
our  lives.    I  have  heard  of  singular  instances  iu 
which  Divine  goodness  has  supported  even  an  indi- 
vidual or  individuals,  although  few  in  number,  who 
have  been  concerned  to  bear  a  public  testimony,  by 
sitting  down  in  a  religious  meeting  in  order  to  wait 
upon  and  honour  him ;  and  in  time  more  have  been 
drawn  by  such  an  example  to  come  and  do  like- 
wise, until  at  length  there  has  been  a  meeting  of 
spiritual  worshippers  gathered,  who  have  been  made 
as  lights  in  a  neighbourhood.     The  Lord  loves 
cheerful  givers ;  he  loves  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwelling-places  in  Jerusalem  ;  he  loves 
those  who  are  found  watching  and  keeping  the  door 
of  their  hearts  and  lips,  and  he  will  appear  unto 
such,  and  dispense  the  bread  of  life  to  them.  There- 
fore, as  you  have  begun  a  good  work  in  the  face  of 
the  neighbourhood,  may  you  be  found  seeking 
strength  of  the  Lord,  to  enable  you  to  hold  on  your 
way;  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another ;  strive  to  excel  one  another  in  innocency 
and  virtuous  living,  and  you  will  be  favoured  to  see 
who  is  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  honour  and  esteem 
for  the  work's  sake,  even  such  as  live  the  most  ex- 
emplary lives.    Let  no  vain  glorying  or  strife  be 
among  you ;  but  remember  that  he  or  she  who  is  the 
least  in  their  own  opinion,  walking  in  humility,  cir- 
cumspection and  godly  fear,  is  the  greatest.  May 
you  live  in  love,  and  then  no  doubt  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  will  be  with  you,  and  increase  you  in  the 
increases  of  his  love,  favour  and  acceptance.  He 
will  then  accept  of  your  offerings,  although  they 
may  sometimes  be  no  more  than  a  secret  sigh  and 
inward  groan,  which  cannot  be  uttered  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  others.    The  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  is  that  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  and 
tender  spirit  in  religious  meetings,  even  when  we 
can  breathe  forth  no  more  than  something  after  this 
manner,  in  inward  desire:  'Lord,  I  am  poor  and 
sorrowful ;  let  thy  salvation  appear  to  lift  up  my 
soul,  and  engage  it  to  hold  on  in  the  way  thou  hast 
cast  up  for  me  ;'  or,  '  Lord  help  me,  or  I  shall  faint 
and  fall;'  for  he  who  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  being 
hears  the  groans  of  the  wrestling  seed  within  us. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  accept- 
ably, must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Therefore  keep  true  in  heart — be  sincere;  remember 
that  the  Lord  sees  us  at  all  times :  sincerity  is  the 
life  of  all  our  graces,  and  puts  life  into  all  our 
duties.    If  we  have  not  sincerity  and  truth  of  heart, 
then  all  our  performances  will  be  no  more  than  a 
dead  thing,  offensive  to  God,  who  will  not  then 
smell  our  offerings  as  a  sweet  savour. 

"My  dear  companion  and  fellow-labourer  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel,  Josiah  Bunting,  unites  in  tender 
desires  for  your  preservation  and  growth.  Wo 
thought  to  have  stopped  in  your  neighbourhood, 
but  finding  that  the  people  on  the  road  knew  not 
how  to  direct  us  rightly,  and  time  being  but  short 
for  us  to  go  to  South  River  Monthly  Meeting,  we 
omitted  it ;  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Di- 
vine Providence  has  so  ordered  it  for  the  best,  that 
your  expectation  of  help  from  instruments  may  bo 
disappointed,  your  attention  weaned  from  man,  and 
that  your  hearts  and  hands  may  be  turned  to  look 
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unto  and  lean  upon  the  Lord,  for  in  him  there  is 
everlasting  strength." 

The  words  of  counsel,  encouragement,  or  conso- 
lation, which  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  iu  years 
past  have  at  times,  under  the  qualifying  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  been  enabled  to  put  forth  for 
the  help  of  those  whom  the  Lord  had  touched  with 
a  little  holy  zeal,  animating  them  with  a  "  religious 
concern  to  be  found  building  up  and  repairing  the 
waste  places  of  Zion,"  still  have  a  delightful  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  to  the  quickened  mind.  Al- 
though it  is  now  a  time  of  darkness  and  deep  dis- 
couragement in  our  Religious  Society,  a  wrestling 
seed,  a  living  few,  are  yet  preserved  throughout  its 
borders.  These  may  often  feel  themselves  poor  and 
Weak,  but  let  them  maintain  a  fervent  engagement 
"  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  humble,  depending  pa- 
tience in  all  their  meetings,"  whether  assembled  in 
larger  or  smaller  numbers,  in  the  unshaken  confi- 
dence that  as  they  continue  steadfast  and  upright 
in  heart,  they  will  experience  a  growth  in  the  root 
of  immortal  life,  and  be  enabled  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  to  be  faithful  supporters  of  his  holy 
cause.  "The  Lord  will  yet  beautify  Zion,  and 
make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Mines  of  Copiapo. 

The  mining  district  of  Copiapo,  lies  on  the  west- 
ern flank  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  in  lat.  27°.  It  is 
owned  by  a  British  Mining  Company,  which  for 
many  years  existed  or  struggled  to  exist,  deriving 
only  scanty  returns,  by  the  returns  of  Copper  ores, 
raised  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the  most  desert  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  of 
any  description,  without  fuel  or  water,  and  where 
at  times  five  years  pass  without  a  single  shower  of 
raiu. 

It  is  a  desolate,  sandy  desert,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  the  most  bare,  rugged  and  forbidding 
looking  mountains,  inhabited  by  no  living  creatures, 
bird,  beast,  or  insect,  excepting  a  few  wretched 
wandering  mine-hunters,  or  the  far-sighted  condor, 
soaring  in  mid-air  to  descry  its  prey,  or  perched 
moodily  on  some  neighbouring  crag,  digesting  its 
horrid  repast. 

Yet  in  these  inhospitable  regions,  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  iu  many  instances  above, 
are  found  incalculable  riches.  In  every  direction 
veins  of  the  purest  silver  ore  (besides  copper,  lead, 
iron,  bismuth,  cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic  and  quick- 
silver,) intersect  the  whole  province  of  Copiapo  or 
Atasama. 

The  two  great  mining  districts  of  the  country 
are  Los  tres  Puntos  and  Chanarcillo.  The  former, 
are  dispersed  over  a  great  area.  From  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  high  mountain-',  the  horizon  is  bound- 
ed iu  all  directions  by  other  ranges,  separated  by 
parched  sandy  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  are 
seen  tin'  remains  of  immense  river  beds,  formerly 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  action  of  extensive  and 
very  rapid  streams,  now  without  the  slightest  signs 
of  vegetation,  aud  on  visited  fox  many  years  by  even 
a  shower  of  raiu. 

Under  one  view,  may  be  discerned  mountains  of 
dark  coloured  limestone,  quartz,  and  porphyritic 
rocks  of  every  colour  and  shade,  intersected  by 
rugged  hills  ot  clay,  slate  and  calcareous  shale,  with 
their  strata  upset;  distorted  in  every  direction,  in 
such  utter  ehao-,  such  a  iiia~>  of  confuted  debri-i, 
as  ti  h  ive  the  appearance  of  great  cities  destroyed 
by  some  terrible  earthquake,  and  afterwards  dis- 
coloured by  tire.  Perhaps  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nity, the  eye  will  be  alternately  relieved  and  charm- 
ed, by  reposing  on  isolated  streaks  and  patches 
having  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  from  the  green 


of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  most  bril- 
liant yellow  and  red,  pointing  out  the  locality  of 
immense  deposits  of  copper  and  iron.  The  whole 
forms  a  landscape,  which  when  exaggerated  by  the 
tints  of  a  setting  sun  in  this  pure  atmosphere,  with 
the  varying  hues  gradually  subsiding  from  the 
more  brilliant  colours  into  a  rose,  then  a  purple, 
and  lastly  a  fading  neutral  tint,  is  so  surpassingly 
beautiful,  that  the  wearied  traveller  is  enchanted 
and  amply  rewarded  for  the  toil  he  has  encoun- 
tered ;  aud  the  resting  place,  which  may  be  many 
leagues  distant,  appears,  in  that  calm  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  to  be  almost  immediately  at 
his  feet. 

The  mines  of  Tres  Puntos  were  utterly  unknown 
till  1848.  In  that  year  a  poor  Indian  named 
Osorio,  had  been  employed  as  a  courier  from  Co- 
piapo to  the  copper  mines  still  further  north  than  Tres 
Puntos.  During  a  journey  from  the  city  to  the 
mines  of  Salado,  Osorio,  borne  down  with  fatigue 
and  benighted,  had  reached  the  valley  near  the 
mountains  which  have  given  name  to  the  mines, 
when  his  mule  gave  out.  The  hardy  courier  picket- 
ed his  beast  close  by  him,  and  laid  down  to  await 
the  dawn.  He  slept  soundly,  and  the  sun  was  high 
on  the  mountains,  before  he  awoke  to  find  his  mule 
had  torn  the  little  mining-bar  from  the  picketing 
place,  and  strayed  some  distance.  When  Osorio 
overtook  him,  he  found  the  end  of  the  mining  bar 
glistening  with  silver.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Esperanza  mine,  valued  iu  1853  at  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Since  that  period  strata  after  strata  have  been 
laid  open,  mine  after  mine  denounced  ;  and  there 
were  in  1853  some  59  mines  at  work. 

The  discoveries  in  Los  Puntos  have  been  attend- 
ed with  loss  of  life,  from  the  want  of  water  at  the 
outset. 

In  the  unfrequented  places  of  this  terrible  desert, 
human  remains  are  found,  the  skin  aud  skeleton  so 
perfect,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  mummy. 
The  form  remains  perfect,  and  the  features  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  the  dry  climate  having  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  effect.  The  bodies  of  mules 
at  almost  every  mile  are  observed,  comparatively 
as  light  as  feathers,  and  some  in  the  most  striking 
positions,  having  died  iu  the  very  act  of  leaning 
against  a  rock,  others  while  vainly  attempting  to 
nibble  a  last  atom  from,  here  and  there,  a  stunted 
thorny  bush. 

No  water  of  any  description  was  to  be  found  at 
first  within  30  leagues  of  the  mines.  A  nine  gallon 
keg  of  brackish  water  costs  eight  dollars,  and  the 
baiting  of  a  horse  or  mule  was  fifteen  dollars.  Since 
then  the  price  has  gradually  fallen,  but  the  only 
drinkable  water  is  brought  five  and  ten  leagues,  aud 
a  small  barrel  costs  a  dollar.  At  one  of  the  mines 
the  water  costs  (.$10,000)  a  year. 

The  mines  of  Chanarcillo,  are  some  16  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Copiapo,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  a  spur  of  one  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  plain  or  valley  in  its  vicinity.  The  moun- 
tain itself  is  one  huge  mass  of  very  hard  and  al- 
most black  limestone,  with  a  softer  and  lighter  cal- 
careous rock,  intercepted  by  and  alternating  with 
immense  beds  of  a  very  tough,  horny  deep  brown 
limestone.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  80  to  120 
yards,  aud  seven  ot  them  have  already  been  pierced 
through.  There  are  occasionally  almost  vertical 
dykes  of  this  horny  limestone  passing  through  the 
others. 

On  looking  upward  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  h  ab  .ut  1500  feet  above  the  sin  lace  of  the 
sea,  the  whole  steep  scarp  appears  studded  with  im- 
mense steps  of  debris,  with  huge  buttresses  to  sup- 
port them.  These  are  the  mouths  of  the  various 
mines.    Perched  on  these  setting  places  are  dis- 


cerned the  numberless  houses,  huts  and  other 
buildings  of  the  miners,  and  the  whole  mountain 
seems  covered  with  them. 

To  the  left,  apparently  hanging  over  Chanarcillo, 
but  really  three  leagues  distant,  are  two  remarkable 
mountain  tops,  which  contain  the  richest  treasures 
in  quicksilver. 

It  was  in  1832,  that  a  poor  Chilian  muleteer 
named  Juan  G-odoi,  was  hunting  a  Gruanaeo  in  this 
unpeopled  wilderness.  Having  wounded  his  game, 
he  pursued  it  till  he  was  so  utterly  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  thirst,  that  he  could  advance  no  further, 
and  he  sat  down  on  a  neighbouring  rock.  In  a  few 
moments  G-odoi  found  that  he  was  seated  on  a  rug- 
ged block  of  pure  silver,  which  had  cropped  out  from 
a  vein  immediately  beneath.  From  that  instant 
Chanarcillo  tooks  its  birth  as  a  rich  mining  country, 
which  has  endowed  the  republic  of  Chili  with  great 
wealth. 

Immediately  after  Godoi's  discovery,  a  poor  peon 
named  Bolado  slept  beneath  a  projecting  crag,  and 
in  the  morning  found  that  his  frugal  fire  had  bright- 
ened a  portion  of  the  wall  of  his  resting  place.  That 
wall  was  the  outside  of  one  perfectly  isolated  mass  i 
of  pure  and  solid  native  silver.  When  all  cut,  it 
yielded  28,000  dollars  to  the  owner. 

Discovery  then  followed  discovery,  and  rich  was 
the  spoil  that  was  gathered.  The  returns  gradu- 
ally diminished,  till  iul836  the  miners  almost  sim- 
ultaneously came  down  upon  one  of  the  beds  of 
hard  rock.  The  owner  of  the  mines  of  Descubri- 
dora,  Jose  Miguel  Gallo,  a  Chilian,  finding  his 
richest  veins  end  at  this  stone  table,  determined  to 
embark  all  his  remaining  capital  in  attempting 
to  penetrate  it.  Fathom  after  fathom  was  in- 
dustriously pierced  in  several  places,  in  vain.  Gallo 
sickened  with  disappointment,  his  friends  deserted 
him,  his  means  were  exhausted,  but  he  still  per- 
severed. His  high-minded  and  spirited  wife  be-  j 
came  the  teacher  of  a  small  school ;  his  gallant  sous, 
considering  the  miner's  pick  a  disgrace,  went  to 
work  in  the  "  buitron,"  treading  out  with  their 
naked  feet  the  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver. 

Having  at  last  pierced  the  "  meso,"  or  bed  of 
hard,  horny  limestone,  at  the  depth  of  266  feet,  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  Don  Jose  were  more  than 
realized,  as  vein  after  vein  and  band  after  band  oi 
rich  native  silver  rewarded  their  search.  His  de- 
scendants at  this  time  possess  the  richest  inheritances 
in  Chili.  Excited  by  his  success,  the  other  proprietors 
resumed  their  works,  pierced  the  "  meso,"  and  all 
were  rewarded  by  the  rich  veins  beneath  it.  Chan- 
arcillo alone  in  less  than  ten  years  since  then,  has 
has  produced  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars 

The  city  of  Copiapo,  in  the  mining  district,  is  5C 
miles  from  Caldera,  its  port  ou  the  Pacific.  This 
is  a  rapidly  improving  seaport,  and  is  connected 
with  Copiapo,  by  an  excellent  railroad,  which  is  t( 
be  extended  throughout  the  mining  district  into  alf 
the  accessible  places.    In  the  year  1851,  seven  mil  I 
lions  of  dollars  in  all  kinds  of  metals  was  exported!  n 
from  Caldera.    The  ores  of  silver  and  other  metal; I 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries  to  be  worked  ;  foil 
not  withstanding  all  the  facilities  for  smelting  thenj 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  a  single  furnace  ha  [' 
been  built. 

Ascent  of  Mouut  Ararat. 
A  late  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  recent  as  I 
cent  of  this  celebrated  mountain  by  a  party  o  | 
Englishmen/    The  narrative  is  given  by  Major  11 
Stuart,  of  the  British  service,  and  dated  from  Erze 
roum,  7th  mo.  26th.   It  appears  to  possess  sufficjen  ' 
intere.-t  to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  chief  por 
tions  of  it. 

"  Ou  the  11th  July,  a  party,  consisting  of  Majo 
Alick  J.  Fraser,  the  Rev.  Walter  Thursby,  Mi 
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James  Theobold,  jr.,  of  Winchester,  Mr.  John 
EvaDS,  of  Darley  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  and  myself, 
started  from  Bayazid.  We  were  accompanied  by 
two  servants  and  a  zaptieh,  or  native  policeman, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Kaimaikam,  Hadjee 
Mustapha  Effendi,  we  were  consigned  to  the  special 
charge  of  Issak  Bey,  a  chief  of  the  Ararat  Kurds, 
under  whose  safeguard  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  plundering  habits  of  his  followers.  At  Bayazid 
we  had  provided  ourselves  each  with  a  stout  pole 
between  five  and  six  feet  long,  furnished  with  a  spike 
at  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other.  Crossing  the 
plain  of  Ararat,  we  commenced  the  ascent  through 
a  wide  ravine  enclosed  between  vast  ridges  of  vol- 
canic rock.  For  three  hours  we  wound  our  way 
through  rugged  defiles,  occasionally  traversing  fertile 
plateaus,  verdant  with  growing  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Our  surefooted  little  horses,  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  work,  picked  their  way  through  the  most 
break-neck  places,  and  brought  us  in  safety  to  the 
black  goats'-hair  tents  of  our  host,  which  were  pitch- 
ed on  some  pasture-lands  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Greater  Ararat,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Hither  the  Kurds  resort  in  summer  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  returning  to  the  villages  of 
the  plain  at  the  approach  of  winter.  A  portion  of 
the  chiefs  tent  was  set  apart  for  our  use  ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  gay  coloured  carpets,  a  fat  sheep 
was  killed,  and  everything  was  supplied  that  Kurd- 
ish hospitality  could  suggest. 

a  At  3  o'clock  next  morning,  we  were  on  the 
move,  all  except  Mr.  Thursby,  who,  to  our  regret, 
was  obliged  by  indisposition  to  remain  in  the  tent. 
Three  hours  of  continued  ascent  on  foot  brought  us 
to  the  base  of  the  cone.  Here  Major  Fraser  bore 
off  to  the  southeast,  and  took  a  line  of  his  own, 
while  Mr.  Theobold,  Mr.  Evans,  and  I,  commenced 
the  ascent  on  the  southern  side,  keeping  to  the  snow, 
which  presented  an  unbroken  surface  to  the  very 
summit.  To  my  two  friends,  who  are  experienced 
Alpine  climbers,  this  was  easy  work,  but  it  soon  be- 
gan to  tell  unfavorably  on  my  unaccustomed  limbs. 
For  a  time  we  kept  pretty  well  together ;  by  degrees, 
however,  Mr.  Theobold  began  to  forge  ahead,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Evans,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear 
as  well  as  I  could.  But  my  strength  was  fast  giving 
way,  and  when  about  half-way  up  tbe  cone  I  found 
myself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  being  no  alternative  but  to  descend,  I 
sat  on  the  snow  and  shot  down  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow,  undoing  in  a  few  minutes  the  laborious 
toil  of  nearly  three  hours.  This  was  a  keen  disap- 
pointment, amply  repaid  to  me,  however,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cone  I  found  Issak  Bey,  who, 
with  a  couple  of  his  people,  had  come  out  to  watch 
our  progress.  He  looked  on  my  failure  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  seemed  to  think  the  others  too  must 
soon  give  in  ;  but  no,  up  they  went,  higher  and  high- 
er, his  interest  and  surprise  keeping  pace  with  their 
ascent.  For  some  hours  we  watched  their  upward 
■use,  tbe  sharp  naked  eye  of  the  Kurd  plainly  dis- 
cerning what  I  was  able  to  see  only  with  the  aid  of 
a  telescope.  At  length,  at  1.45,  Mr.  Theobold 
crowned  the  summit.  Great  was  the  astonishment 
of  tbe  chief.  '  Mashallah  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  God  is 
great  ! — What  wonderful  people  these  English  are  ; 
a  few  of  them  come  here,  and"  without  any  difficulty 
walk  to  the  top  of  that  holy  mountain,  a  thing  that 
never  was  done  by  man  before.  Wonderful,  won- 
derful !'  At  2.50  Mr.  Evans  reached  the  summit. 
He  and  Mr.  Theobold  made  the  descent  together, 
by  the  same  track  that  they  ascended,  and  returned 
to  the  tents  about  sunset. 

"  We  must  now  follow  the  movements  of  Major 
Fraser,  who,  as  already  stated,  took  a  line  of  his 
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work,  he  chose  a  ridge  of  stone,  which  led  up  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ascent.  Over  this  he  made  his 
way  without  much  difficulty,  and  then,  taking  to  the 
snow,  he  patiently  toiled  upwards  till  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit.  Here,  in  attempting 
to  cross  towards  what  appeared  a  more  practicable 
line,  he  slipped  on  some  thinly  covered  ice,  and, 
losing  all  control  over  himself,  he  shot  down  with 
fearful  velocity,  now  head,  now  feet  foremost,  over 
a  space  of  about  1,000  feet.  By  wonderful  efforts 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  his 
perilous  descent,  and,  scrambling  with  difficulty  to 
a  rocky  ridge  that  protruded  over  the  snow,  he 
climbed  over  it  with  immense  labour  ;  and  thus  re- 
covering his  lost  way,  he  won  the  height  about  3.30, 
having  been  thrown  back  full  three  hours  by  his 
mishap.  He  descended  on  the  traces  of  Messrs. 
Theobold  and  Evans,  and  regained  the  tents  at 
midnight,  having  been  about  20  hours  on  foot. 

"On  the  13th,  about  2  p.  m.,  Mr.  Thursby  and  I 
started  from  the  tents,  accompanied  by  two  Kurds. 
We  proceeded  slowly  and  leisurely  until  we  reached 
about  one-third  the  ascent  of  the  cone.  There  we 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  the  Kurds,  who,  from  re- 
ligious fear,  refused  either  to  proceed  further  or  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  mountain ;  but,  to  insure 
their  return  in  the  morning,  we  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  detain  their  arms,  the  dearest  possession  of 
these  nomade  people.  As  we  had  neither  of  us 
much  fancy  to  try  the  ascent  by  the  snow,  we  chose 
a  new  line  of  our  own  over  a  rocky  surface,  facing 
nearly  due  south,  which  the  wind  and  sun  had  bared 
nearly  to  the  summit. 

"Left  now  to  ourselves,  we  selected  a  spot  to  pass 
the  night,  piled  up  stones  to  windward  as  a  shelter 
against  the  cold,  and,  having  dined  heartily,  we 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  We 
saw  the  sun  set  in  indescribable  glory,  throwing  the 
shadow  of  the  vast  mountain  far  away  over  Geor- 
gia and  Aderbijan,  and  even  darkening  the  distant 
haze  of  the  Eastern  horizon.  Wrapping  ourselves 
in  our  rugs,  we  passed  the  night  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  and  at  peep  of  dawn  on  the  14th  we  re- 
sumed the  ascent.  It  certainly  was  toilsome  and 
slow  ;  but  was,  nevertheless,  satisfactory.  From  an 
elevation  of  above  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  saw 
the  sun  rise  in  unclouded  majesty,  lighting  up  simul- 
taneously to  our  view  vast  tracts  of  the  Russian,  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  empires.  That  was  a  glorious 
sight,  never  to  be  forgotten.  About  1,200  feet  from 
the  summit  we  came  upon  an  oak  cross  that  had 
been  fixed  there  in  the  rock  by  Professor  Abich  in 
the  year  1 845  ;  it  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
the  inscription,  in  Russian  characters,  was  still  legi- 
ble. 

"  This  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  ascent ; 
the  obstructions  were  frequent,  and  the  climbing  at 
times  perilous ;  but  caution  and  perseverance  ena- 
bled us  to  overcome  everything,  and  at  9  A.  M.,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountain.  Professor  Abich  made  several 
attempts,  but  failed  in  all,  as  is  proved  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cross,  by  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
and  even  by  the  confession  of  his  own  countrymen. 
We  descended  on  the  tracks  of  the  others,  and  got 
back  to  the  tents  about  4  p.  M. 

"  The  surface  of  Mount  Ararat  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  subjected  to  violent  volcanic  action, 
being  seamed  and  scored  with  deep  ravines.  The 
rocky  ridges  that  protrude  from  the  snow  are  either 
basalt  or  tufa ;  and  near  the  summit  we  found  some 
bits  of  pumice  on  a  spot  which  still  emits  a  strong 
sulphureous  smell.  The  summit  itself  is  nearly 
level ;  of  a  triangular  shape,  being  about  200  yards 
in  length,  the  perpendicular  about  300.  The  high- 
est point  is  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  which  points 
nearly  due  west;  separated  from  it  by  a  hollow  is 


another  point  of  nearly  equal  altitude,  and  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  an  elevated  ridge,  forming  a  third 
eminence.  These  three  points  stand  out  in  distinct 
relief  on  a  clear  day.  The  snow  on  the  top  is  al- 
most as  dry  as  powder,  and  in  walking  over  it  we 
did  not  sink  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  The 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  summit  is 
an  extinct  crater  filled  with  snow.  We  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  of  respiration,  except  being 
sooner  blown  by  exertion  than  we  should  have  been 
at  a  lower  level.  The  cold  was  intense;  and 
though  a  perfect  calm  prevailed  at  the  time  at  the 
foot  of  the  coner  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  a  keen 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  which  raised  a 
blinding  mist  of  fine  snow,  that  prevented  us  taking 
any  distant  views. 

"As  may  be  supposed,  our  success  has  created 
no  small  sensation  throughout  the  country;  the 
fame  of  it  preceded  us  wherever  we  went.  It  was 
announced  as  a  sort  of  wonder  to  the  caravans 
travelling  eastward,  and  the  Kaimaikam  of  Bay- 
azid has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to 
Constantinople. 

"  From  the  sacred  character  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  traditions  associated  with  it  throughout  the 
East,  identical  as  they  are  with  Scriptural  records, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  degree  of  importance 
will  attach  to  this  performance,  in  popular  estima- 
tion, beyond  what  is  due  to  a  mere  exhibition  of 
nerve  or  muscle,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  tell  in  favor 
of  our  national  prestige. 

"  On  the  15th  we  ascended  Lesser  Ararat;  but 
this  being  an  ordinary  affair,  does  not  call  for  a  de- 
tailed account.  I  would  only  observe  that  perhaps, 
from  no  other  spot  in  the  world  can  a  finer  or  more 
extensive  view  be  obtained.  This  view  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  to  perfection,  with  a  cloudless 
sky  and  clear  atmosphere.  I  may  state  that  the 
summit  of  Greater  Ararat  is  17,323  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  14,300  above  the  plain;  from  base  of 
cone  to  summit  may  be  above  6,000  feet.  Lesser 
Ararat  is  13,093  feet  above  sea  level." 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

In  the  course  of  his  religious  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, Samuel  Neale  fell  in  company  with  John  Wool- 
man,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a  christian  example. 
"  I  was  at  Rancocas  meeting ;  it  was  rather  a  low 
time,  but  I  laboured  in  it  to  some  increase  of  ease 
and  freedom  of  spirit.  Here  I  saw  John  Woolman 
for  the  first  time  ;  I  take  him  to  be  a  sweet,  clean- 
spirited  Friend  ;  his  unity  with  the  true  Seed  may 
be  felt,  by  his  savoury  conversation  and  pious,  self- 
denying  life.  Went  to  Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  very  many  Friends  assembled  from  dif- 
ferent meetings.  I  was  very  low  going  to  this 
meeting,  but  ere  I  had  sat  long,  the  Word  of  life 
quickened  my  mind,  and  a  favourable  season  it 
proved  :  at  which  the  testimony  of  Truth  was 
exalted  in  the  authority  thereof,  and  I  had  to  speak 
comfortably  to  several  states,  to  my  case  and  com- 
fort. I  was  much  afraid  of  this  meeting,  as  they 
have  had  great  privileges  by  favoured  instruments. 
Here  lived  Abraham  Farrington,  and  to  this  meet- 
ing belongs  that  worthy,  exemplary  Friend,  John 
Woolman,  whose  life  and  conversation  shine  in 
christian  purity.  His  concern  is  to  lead  a  life  of 
self-denial ;  pomp  and  splendour  he  avoids ;  does 
not  choose  to  use  silver,  or  useless  vessels  that 
savour  of  the  pomp  of  this  world.  His  house  is 
very  plain,  living  so  also ;  and  yet  he  enjoys  plenty 
of  the  good  things  that  are  necessary  for  christian 
accommodation :  we  dined  with  him,  and  were 
kindly  entertained."  Increase  of  wealth  often 
brings  with  it  pride,  and  a  fondness  for  display  in 
dress,  and  in  the  mode  of  living.  When  the  desire 
for  show  can  be  easily  gratified,  our  wants  are 
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easily  increased.  Many  things  are  now  thought 
necessary,  which  under  narrow  circumstances  could 
be  easily  dispensed  with,  and  the  same  dignity  and 
real  comfort  be  possessed.  Where  the  outward 
show  is  wanting,  a  true  christian  character  and 
deportment  supply  the  true  dignity,  and  raise  their 
possessor  far  above  the  glare  and  imaginary  impor- 
tance, which  worldly  riches  confer.  But  parsi- 
monious frugality  and  simplicity,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  expense,  when  people  have  the 
means  of  comfortable  living,  not  only  do  nothing 
to  cultivate  a  growth  in  religion,  but  narrow  up  the 
mind,  and  may  lead  to  a  pharisaical  exultation  in 
being  free  from  the  evils  of  grandeur  and  sump- 
tuousness  in  living,  affecting  others,  and  to  thank 
their  Maker  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are. 
This  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  regeneration 
and  true  humility  would  bring  out  of,  and  defend 
the  watchful  christian  from  falling  into. 
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In  the  very  excited  condition  of  public  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  approaching  presidential  election, 
there  is  great  danger  of  Friends,  unless  they  are 
carefully  on  the  watch?  becoming  participants 
therein,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  party  heats  and  measures,  under  the  hope  of 
securing  some  desirable  end  by  the  election  of  a 
particular  candidate,  or  the  success  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties.  The  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  right  which  Friends  have  used  or  not, 
according  to  their  individual  feelings,  and  it  is 
proper  to  leave  each  one  thus  to  act,  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and 
its  influence  on  public  bodies  and  public  sentiment, 
that  the  members  keep  clear  of  party  feelings  and 
organizations.  Where  we  believe  that  principles  of 
great  importance  are  at  a  stake,  and  that  certain 
candidates  for  office  can  be  relied  on,  if  elected,  to 
exert  their  power  and  influence  to  prevent  the 
wrong,  or  carry  out  the  right,  we  may  give  a  vote 
to  secure  their  election;  but  it  is  well  always  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  of  all  classes  of  men  who  lay 
claim  to  respectability,  politicians  are  the  least  to 
be  relied  on,  and  that  there  are  very  few  among 
tin  in  who  are  not  prepared,  when  seeking  to  obtain 
Support,  to  promise  largely,  even  when  they  have 
no  expectation,  or  intention  of  being  able  toper- 
form  accordingly.  The  hope  and  dependence  of 
the  christian  mast  be  placed  on  Him  who  continues 
to  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  who  works  for 
the  spread  of  his  own  cause  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,  and  his  aim  should  be,  while 
performing  his  duties  as  a  good  member  of  the 
community,  to  keep  strictly  within  the  circumscribed 
limits  of  Truth,  and  rather  to  suffer  wrong  himself 
than  join  with  others  in  excitements  or  schemes, 
which  his  Master  does  not  sanction  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  heart. 


SIMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  3d. 

A  collision  had  occurred  off  the  Lizard,  between  the 
American  Bhipst  Ocean  Home  and  Cherubim,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  former  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  Of 
the  whole  numtier  of  lufi  persons  on  board  the  Oecnn 
Home,  only  twenty-one  were  saved.  The  Cherubim  was 
but  little  damaged,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  The 
Royal  Itritish  Joint  Stock  Hank  nt  London  has  failed. 
It  had  done  a  large  busine-s,  having  brain  lies  in  other 
cities  and  towns.  There  are  three  hundred  stockholders, 
all  of  whom  arc  liable  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  nnd 
as  the  assets  of  the  Institution  arc  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  failure  will  be  a  total  ruin  to  all  concerned.  The 
London  Times  says,  that  though  the  harvest  lias  been 
abundant,  there  is  no  prospect  of  price*  receding  to  n 


point  injurious  to  agricultural  interests.  From  the  Con- 
tinent, the  accounts  from  the  harvest  are  still  more 
favourable.  Sir  John  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic  navi- 
gator, died  in  England,  recently,  in  his  80th  year.  He 
had  been  in  the  public  service  nearly  seventy  years, 
having  entered  the  navy  in  1786.  The  cashier  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  France  has  absconded,  being  a 
defaulter  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  francs.  On  the  2d 
inst.,  42  vessels  laden  with  grain,  arrived  at  Marseilles. 
They  were  mostly  from  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  The  Bank  of 
Belgium  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  2£  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.  The  Russian  government  has  authorized 
a  further  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000 
silver  roubles.  In  Switzerland,  an  insurrection  has  taken 
place  in  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel.  The  Royalists,  or 
Prussian  party,  seized  possession  of  the  Chateau,  arrested 
the  Councillor  of  State,  and  hoisted  the  Prussian  flag. 
The  Federals  subsequently  recaptured  the  Chateau  and 
town,  and  arrested  Count  Poustalis,  the  insurgent  leader. 
In  the  conflict  twelve  Prussians  were  killed.  The  cholera 
has  disappeared  from  Madrid,  and  but  few  cases  are  re- 
ported in  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  Cortes  has  been 
disbanded  by  a  Royal  decree,  which  was  well  received 
by  the  people.  Six  of  the  Madrid  newspapers  have  been 
seized  by  order  of  the  Government. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  cotton  trade  had  been  active 
during  the  week,  with  sales  of  84,410  bales  at  an  ad- 
vance of  1-16  a  \.  Fair  Orleans,  *l\d.  ■  fair  Mobile,  Q\d. ; 
fair  Uplands,  6|c?.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour, 
29s.  a  32s. ;  Ohio,  32s.  a  34s.;  Indian  corn,  mixed  and 
yellow,  32s.  Gd.  per  480  lbs. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  is  stated  from  Washington, 
that  the  administration  is  officially  advised  that  the^ro- 
ject  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  Central  American  question,  has 
been  agreed  upon,  and  a  copy  has  been  received, 
but  the  contents  have  not  publicly  transpired.  G. 
M.  Dallas  is  said  to  be  intrusted  with  full  powers  in 
the  premises.  A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  con- 
cluded recently  between  the  Government  of  Siam  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  received  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Kansas  Affairs. — Gov.  Geary's  address  delivered  at 
Lecompton  on  the  11th,  on  assuming  the  executive  du- 
ties of  the  territory,  is  conciliating  and  forbearing  in  its 
tenor.  He  deprecates  the  continuance  of  the  unnatural 
strife  now  raging,  and  exhorts  all  parties  to  begin 
anew.  The  interference  of  non-residents  is  especially 
deprecated  and  condemned.  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  all  without  respect  to  name  or  party,  but  will 
expect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Legislature  until  they 
are  repealed.  A  proclamation  issued  by  him  on  the 
same  day,  orders  the  volunteer  militia  to  be  discharged, 
and  commands  all  armed  bodies  to  disband  or  quit  the 
territory.  The  prisoners  of  the  Free  State  party,  ar- 
rested by  the  territorial  authorities  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son and  resistance  to  the  laws,  have  been  released. 
Their  release  caused  much  rejoicing  at  Lawrence. 
Hostilities  between  the  two  parties  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  on  the  13th,  at  Grasshopper  Falls,  attended 
with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  Free  State  men  lost 
all  their  ammuntion,  provisions  and  horses.  On  the  15th, 
Lawrence  was  threatened  by  a  large  body  of  pro-s'mvery 
lin  n,  mostly  Missouriana,  but  they  withdrew  on  receiving 
the  Governor's  orders  forbidding  their  approach. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  461.  Three  deaths 
from  yellow  fever,  all  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  in- 
fected vessels  at  quarantine.  Shipments  of  specie  for 
the  week,  $2,068,279,  making  a  total,  since  First  mo. 
1st  last,  of  §24,706,913. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  80  adults  and  105 
minors  ;  total,  185. 

The  Election  in  Maine. — The  returns  of  the  vote  for 
Governor  include  the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of 
some  400  votes,  ahd  foot  up  as  follows  : — Hamlin  (Rep.) 
69,429  ;  Wells  (D.)  44,899  ;  Patton  (W.)  and  scattering, 
6659.  Hamlin's  plurality  is  24,540,  and  his  majority 
overall  17,881.  The  aggregate  vote  is  130,977,  which 
exceeds  the  vote  of  1855  by  something  like  ten  thou- 
sand. 

tin"'  "lis. —  T/in  </'.  ii"l  S,  rrilr  Insurrection.  —  The 
Houston  (Texas)  Telegraph  says  that  a  plot  was  re- 
cently discovered  at  Columbus,  in  that  State,  among 
some  loo  negroes,  to  rise  upon,  rob  and  murder  the  white 
population.  Several  of  the  negroes  were  arrested,  two 
or  three  were  to  be  hanged,  nnd  one  was  whipped  so 
severely  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  The  conspirators 
had  B  large  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition  secreted. 

The  Sumhcr  of  Voter*  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  census  department,  is  651,820,  of 
whom  516.745  nre  native  voters,  and  135,075  naturalized. 

The  Ohio  Hirer. — On  the  1 7th,  there  were  twelve 
inches  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg.  At  Cincinnati, 
the  river  c  ontinued  to  recede. 


Youthful  Emigrants. — Last  week  about  fifty  children 
of  both  sexes,  in  age  from  six  years  to  fourteen,  left  New 
York  for  the  West,  under  the  charge  of  a  guardian.  They 
had  been  fitted  out  for  the  West  by  the  Five  Points 
Ladies'  Mission,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Trade  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  Cincinnati  Price  Cur- 
rent publishes  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  that  city  for 
the  year  ending  Eighth  mo.  31st,  1856.  The  total  value 
of  principal  imports  for  the  year,  was  $75,295,901, 
against  $67,501,344  the  previous  year;  and  of  exports 
$50,914,786  against  $38,777,304  the  previous  year, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  $7,794,557 
and  in  the  value  of  exports  $11,967,392. 

Lost. — The  new  telegraphic  cable,  120  miles  long, 
which  was  being  laid  between  Sardinia  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  lost  in  a  storm,  making  the  second  cable 
lost  in  this  attempt  to  establish  communication  with 
Africa.    The  cable  was  insured  for  £30,000. 

Toleration  in  Turkey. — Since  the  publication  of  the  new 
laws  in  Turkey,  106  edifices  for  christian  worship  have 
been  constructed  or  repaired.  The  Sultan  himself  con- 
tributed $5000  to  one  building  in  the  Island  of  Candia. 

Silk. — Disease  among  the  worms  has  greatly  lessened 
the  production  of  the  year  in  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  rise  in  price  of  silk  goods  from  England  and 
France,  it  is  said,  will  be  from  a  third  to  a  half. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  H.  Boulton, 
Jos.  Lynch,  Danl.  Boulton,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Saml.1 
Peasley,  Io.,  $7,  to  52,  vol.  29;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt., 
O.,  for  Richard  Penrose,  $2,  vol.  29,  for  Jos.  King,  $2, 
vol.  30  ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  agt,  S.,  Mass.,  for  S.  A.  Chase, 
$4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Joshua  Buxton,  Rufus  Churchill, 
$2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Joel  Evans,  agt.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  29, 
for  Thos.  C.  Palmer,  Susan  A.  Pratt,  J.  F.  Harrison,  $2  I 
each,  vol.  29,  for  Eliza  Worrel,  $2,  to  40,  vol.  29  ;  fro  n  D. 
Hunt,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  H.,  O.,  for  I 
Wm.  Hall,  Jos.  Walton,  D.  Binns,  jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  | 
for  B.  Thomas,  $2,  to  36,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Hall,  jr.,  $4, jl 
vols.  29  and  30. 

Correction. — In  receipts,  page  176,  vol.  29,  read  D.H 
Binns,  jr.,  instead  of  J.  Binns,  jr. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachei 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkintox,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth  I 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  i\  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  oij 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  -| 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Yisiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Sel 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  attenci 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk.  I 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1856. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  fo 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,''  will  b 
held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  2d,  1856,  at  8  o'elocl 
i'.  u . i  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Bookstore,  Nc 
84  Arch  street.  Charles  J.  Allen,  Secretary. 


DIED,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  insll 
Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Jones,  a  gel 
■I'.i  years:  a  member  of  the  Western  District  Moiilhll 
Meeting.    Whilst  those  who  knew  and  loved  this  deal 
Friend,  deeply  feel  her  loss,  they  sorrow  not  as  tho.'l 
who  have  no  hope,  reverently  believing  that  He  whl 
saw  meet  to  place  her  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  wil 
with  her  unto  the  end.  graciously  preparing  her  rai 
sonicd  and  purified  spirit  to  unite  with  that  ccmpan; 
whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made  white  in  tb 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  IS.) 

In  every  part  of  the  operation  of  making  iron — 
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in  smelting  the  iron  out  of  the  ore ;  in  moulding  cast- 
iron  into  those  articles  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ; 
in  working  malleable  iron,  and  in  applying  it  to 
use  after  it  is  made ;  nothing  can  be  done  without 
fire,  and  the  fuel  that  is  used  in  almost  every  stage 
rf  the  business  is  coal.    The  coal  trade  and  the 
iron  trade  are  thus  so  intimately  connected,  so  very 
much  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  -could  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without  the 
Dther.    The  coal-mines  supply  fuel,  and  the  iron- 
works give  mining  tools,  pumps,  railroads,  wheels, 
"ind  steam-engines,  in  return.    A  little  coal  might 
ije  got  without  the  iron  engines,  and  a  little  iron 
might  be  made  without  coals,  by  the  charcoal  of 
wood.    But  the  quantity  of  both  would  be  trifling 
n  comparison.    The  wonderful  amount  of  the  pro- 
iuction  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  cheapness 
>f  iron,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  capital  re- 
quired for  its  manufacture,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
.he  coal-beds  and  the  beds  of  iron-ore  lie  in  juxta- 
ition.    The  iron-stones  alternate  with  the  beds 
if  coal  in  many  English  and  American  coal-fields; 
1  md  thus  the  same  mining  undertakings  furnish  the 
nittee»  ire  out  of  which  iron  is  made  and  the  fuel  by  which 
■■  t  is  smelted.    If  the  coal  were  in  the  north,  and 
he  fuel  in  the  south,  the  carriage  of  the  one  to  the 
J  jther  would  double  the  cost. 

There  was  a  time  when  iron  was  made  in  Great 
Britain  with  very  little  machinery.    Iron  was  ma- 
nufactured there  in  the  time  of  the  B-omans ;  but 
I  was  made  with  great  mamial  labour,  and  was 
Bneequently  very  dear.    Hutton,  in  his  "  History 
f  Birmingham,"  tells  us  that  there  is  a  large  heap 
cinders  near  that  town  which  has  been  pro- 
luced  by  an  ancient  iron-furnace ;  and  that  from 
he  quantity  of  cinders,  as  compared  with  the  rne- 
hanical  power3  possessed  by  our  forefathers,  the 
urnace  must  have  been  constantly  at  work  from 
■E-jhe  time  of  Julius  Caesar.    A  furnace  with  a  steam 
would  produce  as  large  a  heap  in  a  few 

'ears. 

At  present  a  cottager  in  the  south  of  England, 
lere  there  is  no  coal  in  the  earth,  may  have  a 
«J  mshel  of  good  coals  delivered  at  the  door  of  his 
:ottage  for  twenty-five  cents ;  although  that  is  far 
more  than  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth.  If 
he  had  even  the  means  of  transporting  himself  and 


his  family  to  the  coal  district,  he  could  not,  with- 
out machinery,  get  a  bushel  of  coals  at  the  price  of 
a  year's  work.  Let  us  see  how  a  resolute  man 
would  proceed  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  machinery,  we  will  say,  is  gone.  The  mines 
are  filled  up,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be,  with  water,  if  the  machinery  were  to  stop  a 
single  week.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  adventurous 
labourer  knows  exactly  the  spot  where  the  coal  is 
to  be  found.  This  knowledge,  in  a  country  that 
has  never  been  searched  for  coals  before,  is  no  easy 
matter,  even  to  those  who  understand  the  subject 
best :  it  is  the  province  of  geology  to  give  that 
knowledge.  But  we  shall  suppose  that  he  gets  over 
that  difficulty  too,  for  after  it  there  is  plenty  of  dif- 
ficulty before  him. 

Well,  he  comes  to  the  exact  spot  that  he  seeks, 
and  places  himself  right  over  the  seam  of  coal. 
That  seam  is  only  a  hundred  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face, which  depth  he  will,  of  course,  reach  in  good 
time.  To  work  he  goes ;  pares  off  the  green  sod 
with  his  shovel,  loosens  the  earth  with  his  pickaxe, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  is  twenty  feet  down 
into  the  loose  earth  and  gravel,  and  clears  the  rock 
at  the  bottom.  He  rests  during  the  Sunday,  and 
comes  refreshed  to  his  work  on  Monday  morning ; 
when,  behold,  there  are  twelve  feet  of  water  in  his 
pit. 

Suppose  he  now  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  bucket  and 
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rope,  and  that  he  bales  away,  till,  as  night  closes, 
he  has  lowered  the  water  three  feet.  Next  morn- 
ing it  is  up  a  foot  and  a  half ;  but  no  matter ;  he 
has  done  something,  and  next  day  he  redoubles  his 
efforts,  and  brings  the  water  down  to  only  four  feet. 
That  is  encouraging ;  but,  from  the  depth,  he  now 
works  his  bucket  with  more  difficulty,  and  it  is 
again  a  week  before  his  pit  is  dry.  The  weather 
changes ;  the  rain  comes  down  heavily ;  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  falls  is  spongy ;  the  rock  which  he 
has  reached  is  water-tight;  and  in  twelve  hours 
bis  pit  is  filled  to  the  brim.  It  is  in  vain  to  go 
on. 

The  sinking  of  a  pit,  even  to  a  less  depth  than  a 
hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  demands,notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  improvements  by  machinery,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  fathom,  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  pit ;  and  therefore, 
supposing  it  possible  for  a  single  man  to  do  it  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  the  time  which 
he  would  require  would  be  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  years. 

Whence  comes  it  that  the  labour  of  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  years  is  reduced  to  a 
single  day '!  and  that  which,  independently  of  the 
carriage,  would  have  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars^  is 
got  for  twenty-five  cents  ?  It  is  because  man  joins 
with  man,  and  machinery  is  employed  to  do  the 
drudgery.  Nations  that  have  no  machinery  have 
no  coal  fires,  and  are  ignorant  that  there  is  hidden 
under  the  earth  a  substance  which  contributes  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain  than  any  other  commodity  which 
they  enjoy. 

No  nation  has  worked  coal  to  anything  approach- 
ing the  extent  in  which  it  has  been  worked  by  the 
English.  It  has  been  calculated  that  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  ami  the  United 


States,  do  not  annually  produce  more  than  seven- 
teen million  tons  of  coal,  which  is  about  half  of  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  now  raised  in  Bri- 
tain is  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  most 
enormous  mechanical  power.    There  are  in  some 
places  shallow  and  narrow  pits,  where  coals  may 
be  raised  to  the  surface  by  a  windlass ;  and  there 
are  others  where  horse-power  is  employed.  But 
the  number  of  men  that  can  work  at  a  windlass,  or 
the  number  of  horses  that  can  be  yoked  to  a  ma- 
chine is  limited.    The  power  of  the  steam-engine  is 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  formed.    The  power  of  a  hundred  horses,  or  of 
five  hundred  men,  may  be  very  easily  made  by  the 
steam-engine  to  act  constantly,  and  on  a  single  point; 
and  thus  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  mere 
force  which  the  engine  cannot  be  made  to  do.  We 
have  seen  a  coal-pit  in  England,  which  hardly  gave 
coal  enough  to  maintain  a  cottager  and  his.  family, 
for  he  worked  the  pit  with  imperfect  machinery — 
with  a  half-starved  ass  applied  to  a  windlass.  A 
mile  off  was  a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred  horse 
power,  raising  tons  of  coals  and  pumping  out  rivers 
of  water  with  a  force  equal  to  at  least  a  thousand 
men.    This  vast  force  acted  upon  a  point,  and, 
therefore,  no  advantage  was  gained  over  the  ma- 
chine by  the  opposing  force  of  water,  or  the  weight 
of  the  material  to  be  raised.    Before  the  steam- 
engine  was  invented,  the  produce  of  the  English 
coal-mines  barely  paid  the  expense  of  working  and 
keeping  them  dry ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  the  supply 
would  long  before  now  have  dwindled  into  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  the  price  would  have  become 
ten  or  twenty  times  its  present  amount.    The  quan- 
tity of  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated 
in  1851  at  35,000,000  tons;  and  the  value  at 
$39,000,000  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  $79,000,000 
at  the  place  of  consumption.    The  capital  engaged 
in  the  Eno-lish  coal  trade  was  then  valued  at 


$44,000,000.  In  1847,  the  annual  value  of  all 
the  precious  metals  raised  throughout  the  world  was 
estimated  at  $57,000,000.  That  value  has  been 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold-fields  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia. But  the  coal  of  Great  Britain,  as  estimated 
by  the  cost  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  above  two-thirds 
of  this  value  of  the  precious  metals  eight  years  ago ; 
and  the  mean  annual  value,  at  the  furnace,  of  iron 
smelted  by  British  coal  being  $35,000,000,  the 
value  together  of  English  iron  and  coal  exceeds  the 
value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  South  America, 
and  California,  and  Australia,  however  large  that 
amount  has  now  become. 

How  the  value  of  our  cast-iron  has  been  increased 
by  modern  science  maybe  in  some  degree  estimated 
by  a  consideration  of  what  the  hot-blast  has  ac- 
complished. The  hot-blast  blows  hot  air  into  the 
iron-furnace  instead  of  cold  air.  The  notion  seems 
simple,  but  the  results  are  wonderful.  Much  heat 
is  required  in  the  process  of  smelting,  but  the  cold 

*  The  estimated  amount  of  coal  mined  In  Great  Bri- 
tain daring  the  year  1853,  was  37,000,000  tons;  the  es- 
(ixnated  production  in  the  United  Statea  during  the  year 
1854,  was  6,000,000  ton;;. 
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air  blown  in,  as  a  blast,  lowers  the  temperature, 
and  compels  the  addition  of  fiicl  as  a  compensation 
for  this  reduction.  The  air  is  now  heated  before 
being  introduced  into  the  furnace,  and  by  this  ap- 
plication of  science  the  quantity  of  coal  is  wonder- 
fully economized.  Formerly  seven  tons  of  coal 
were  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron,  but 
three  tons  now  suffice.  The  amount  produced 
in  the  same  time  is  also  nearly  sixty  per  cent, 
greater. 

The  iron  is  greatly  cheaper  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  for  only  about  one  half  the  coal  formerly 
used  is  necessary  for  its  production.  That  produc- 
tion is  almost  unlimited  in  amount.  In  1788  Great 
Britain  produced  only  00,000  tons,  or  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  what  is  now  produced.  The  first  iron 
bridge  ever  constructed,  at  Colcbook-dale,  England 
and  which  was  erected  in  1779,  required  378  tons 
of  cast-iron  for  its  completion. 

The  wonderful  Britannia  Bridge,  erected  in  1850, 
which  has  been  carried  over  the  Menai  Strait,  bung- 
in  mid-air  at  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
stream,  has  required  10,000  tons  of  iron  for  its 
completion.  If  chemistry  and  machinery  had  not 
been  at  work  to  produce  more  iron  and  cheaper 
iron,  how  would  our  great  modern  improvements 
have  stopped  short — our  railroads,  our  water-pipes, 
our  gas-pipes,  our  steamships !  How  should  we 
have  lacked  the  great  material  of  every  useful  im- 
plement, from  the  gigantic  anchor  that  holds  the 
man-of-war  firm  in  her  moorings,  and  the  mighty 
gun  that,  in  the  last  resort,  asserts  a  spirit  without 
which  all  material  improvement  cannot  avert  a 
nation's  decay — to  the  steel-pen  with  which  thoughts 
are  exchanged  between  friends  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  the  needle  by  which  the  poor 
seamstress  in  her  garret  maintains  her  place  among 
competing  numbers. 

Nearly  all  the  people  now  engaged  in  iron-works 
in  Great  Britain  are  supported  by  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture,  by  ma- 
chinery, since  1788.  Yes,  wholly  by  the  machi- 
nery; for  before  then  the  quantity  made  by  the 
charcoal  of  wood  had  fallen  off  one-fourth  in  forty- 
five  years.  The  wood  for  charcoal  was  becoming 
exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  powerful  blast  of  a 
machine  will  make  iron  with  coke.  Without  the 
aid  of  machinery  the  trade  would  have  become  ex- 
tinct. The  iron  and  the  coal  employed  in  making 
it  would  have  remained  useless  in  the  mines. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  "  pig"  of  cast-iron,  let  us  return  to  the  knife 
whose  course  of  manufacture  we  traced  a  little 
way. 

The  lump  of  cast-iron,  as  it  leaves  the  furnace, 
has  many  processes  to  go  through  before  it  becomes 
fit  for  making  a  knife.  It  cannot  be  worked  by  the 
hammer,  or  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge ;  and  so 
it  liui-t  be  made  into  malleable  iron — into  a  kind 
of  iron  which,  instead  of  melting  in  the  fire,  will 
eoften,  and  admit  of  being  hammered  into  shape, 
or  united  by  the  process  of  welding. 

The  methods  by  which  this  is  accomplished  vary, 
but  they  in  general  eonsbt  in  keeping  the  iron 
mi  Id  (1  in  a  furnace,  and  stirring  it  with  an  iron 
rake,  till  the  blast  of  air  in  the  furnace  burns  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbon  out  of  it.  By  this  means 
it  1 1  comes  tough,  and,  without  cooling,  is  taken 
from  the  furnace  and  repeatedly  beaten  by  large 
hammers,  or  squeezed  through  large  rollers,  until  it 
becomes  the  bar-iron  of  which  so  much  use  is  made 
in  every  art  of  life.  This  process  of  converting 
cast-iron  into  malleable  or  bar-iron,  which  is  termed 
"jji/r/tf/iti^i"  will  undoubtedly  be  superseded,  at  no 
dl-taut  day,  by  an  American  invention,  already  in- 
troduced, iu  which  the  malleable  iron  is,  by  one 
operation,  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  thus 


effecting  an  immense  saving  in  fuel,  time,  machi- 
nery, and  labour. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The Friend." 

Compromise  not  the  right,  countenance  not  the 
wrong 3  but  hear  with  charitable  heart  the  reasons 
of  an  honest  judgment,  for  thou  also  hast  erred,  and 
knowest  not  whether  to-morrow's  wisdom  may  not 
prove  thee  simple  to-day.  Thou  mayst  be  chiding 
in  another  what  once  thou  wast  thyself,  or  sharply 
reproving  what  thou  wilt  be  hereafter. 

Better  is  the  wrong  with  sincerity  than  the  right 
with  falsehood  ;  and  dogged  obstinacy  is  oftentimes 
the  buttress  that  proppeth  an  [unsanctified]  spirit, 
but  a  candid  man  blusheth  not  to  own  he  is  wiser 
to-day  than  yesterday. 

He  that  argueth  lor  victory,  deserveth  not  the 
tenderness  of  Truth ;  but  a  man  that  can  render  a 
reason  is  a  man  worthy  of  an  answer ;  and  the 
measure  of  charity  thou  dealest  shall  be  poured 
into  thine  own  bosom. 

Bear  with  that  which  vexeth  thee  now,  provoking 
thee  to  hate  thy  brother.  A  little  explained,  a 
little  endured,  a  little  passed  over  as  a  foible,  and, 
lo  !  the  jagged  atoms  fit  like  smooth  mosaic.  Thou 
canst  not  shape  another's  mind  to  suit  thy  own  will. 

A  wise  man  winneth  his  way  with  gentleness,  not 
rudely  pushing  aside  those  that  stand  in  his  path, 
or  oppose  his  course ;  for  he  knoweth  that  blind 
haste  will  but  hinder,  stirring  up  contention  against 
him. 


"Eleventh  month,  1781.- 


For  "  The  Friend." 

My  mind  was  stripped, 
and  dipt  exceedingly  low  for  many  days,  so  that 
all  divine  comfort  seemed  to  have  left  me.  Under 
this  proving  dispensation,  I  was  tempted  to  believe 
that  I  was  cast  off ;  and  as  this  belief  prevailed, 
the  clouds  of  darkness  and  distress  increased,  i 
then  thought  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  removed, 
if  I  might  but  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But 
whilst  under  this  distress,  sitting  still  alone  one 
evening,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  cause  a  perfect 
calm  to  cover  my  mind,  and  brought  before  me  his 
wonderfuLprcservations  and  deliverances,  one  after 
another,  from  my  childhood  to  the  present  time,  as 
clearly  as  if  written  in  large  characters :  at  the 
beholding  of  which  my  soul  was  humbled,  and 
faith  in  the  mercy,  goodness  and  forgiveness  of 
God,  began  to  spring  up  in  my  soul,  and  mercifully 
caused  the  clouds  of  despair  to  disperse.  I  believe 
my  thus  being  led  to  feel  a  state,  wholly  deprived 
of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  was  in  order  to  lead 
me  into  tender  sympathy  with  poor  souls  thus  tried. 

"  Twelfth  month. — O,  that  pure  stream  which  is 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God, 
which  impregnates  the  soul  with  its  precious  virtue, 
by  which  it  becomes  heavenly,  and  in  time  like  the 
king's  daughter,  'all  glorious  within!'  Thus  the 
soul  being  espoused  to  Christ,  how  glorious  the 
union !  Happy  in  time,  and  unspeakably  glorious 
in  eternity,  where  the  heavenly  host  sing  glory  and 
honour,  riches  and  power,  to  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb,  forevcrmore,  world  without  end." — Sarah 
Stephenson, 

Those  dispensations  of  desertion,  in  which  the 
soul,  that  has  been  often  replenished  witli  evidences 
of  divine  regard,  is  wrapt  in  fears  of  being  entirely 
cast  away,  are  keenly  afflicting  to  the  true  believer 
in  Christ.  Even  after  having  again  and  again  wit- 
nessed the  returning  mercy  of  the  Lord,  proving 
his  faithfulness  to  the  wrestling  seed,  when  he  sees 
fit  for  their  further  refinement  to  hide  his  face,  the 
apprchen.-ion  that  he  may  never  return,  is  often 
brought  over  them  by  the  suggestions  of  the  dark 
enemy,  and  it  seems  hard  to  keep  the  faith  that 


he  will  disperse  the  cloud  in  his  time,  by  the  bright 
ness  of  his  arising.  But  the  covenant  of  life  anc 
peace  which  he  gave  to  Levi  for  the  fear  wherewit] 
he  feared  him,  and  was  afraid  before  his  name 
will  not  be  withdrawn,  any  more  than  that  wit] 
day  and  night,  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  am 
winter.  On  her  death-bed,  this  dear  Friend  wa 
favoured  with  the  assurance  that  her  work  wa 
done,  and  her  peace  made.  To  a  friend  she  said 
"  I  am  now  in  my  sixty-fourth  year,  thirty  of  whic 
I  have  been  closely  engaged  in  endeavouring  t 
fulfil  my  little  mission.  If  I  had  but  one  talent,  a 
I  have  endeavoured  to  improve  it,  I  hope  I  shall  l 
accepted."  At  other  times  :  "  My  friends  propos 
things  which  I  sometimes  comply  with,  but  it  seen 


precious  to  look  towards  a  release. 


Oh, 


dear,  I  have  been  sweetly  comforted  in  my  gooj 
Master's  presence."  "  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  whe 
any  one  speaks  of  my  recovery  being  likely ;  I  ha-\ 
a  humble  hope  it  would  be  well,  if  it  pleased  m 
good  Master  to  take  me  now ;  and  if  I  stay  longe 
it  cannot  be  better ;  I  have  no  desire  for  contimj 
here."  Seeming  to  be  uttering  praises,  slj 
said,  "  How  good  !  how  good  !"    After  a  while : 

cannot  say  much,  but  my  King  reigns,"  aN 

soon  departed  to  her  heavenly  mansion,  to  be  foj 
ever  with  Christ. 


Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster. — Daniel  Webst 
was  fond  of  a  harmless  joke.  He  had  in  Northfiel 
across  the  river  from  his  Franklin  farm,  a  small  pie 
of  sandy,  barren  land,  with  a  poor  house  upon  it, 
which  a  very  destitute  family  had  been  living  soi 
time  without  paying  any  rent.  Upon  one  of  his  vis 
to  the  place,  the  good  woman  expressed  her  anxie 
about  being  able  to  remain.  She  expected  to 
turned  out,  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  I 
hoped  Daniel  Webster  would  not  be  hard  with  h 
He  heard  her  through,  and  told  her  with  great  gra' 
ty,  that  he  knew  it  was  a  hard  case  for  her ; 
wished  to  consider  her,  and  did  not  mean  to  be  v 
kind  ;  but  he  had  a  great  many  to  provide  for. 
the  same  time  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
took  out  a  five,  dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to  her,  sayi 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  better  by  her,  bui 
she  thought  she  could  afford  to  stay  on  the  pi; 
another  year  for  that,  he  should  be  very  glad 
rode  off. 


a 


Avariciousness. 
An  immoderate  pursuit  of  the  world  show: 
depraved  state  of  mind  ;  to  cark  and  care  for  t 
which  one  does  not  need.    Some  are  as  eager  to 
rich  as  ever  they  were  to  live ;  for  superfluity,  as 
subsistence.    That  plenty  should  augment  co^ 
ousncss,  is  a  perversion  of  Providence  ;  and  yet 
generality  arc  the  worse  for  their  riches.    But  i  s 
strange  that  old  men  should  excel ;  for  general 
money  lies  nearest  them  that  are  nearest  tl 
graves — as  if  they  would  augment  their  love  in  j 
portion  to  the  little  time  they  have  left  to  enjoy 
and  yet  their  pleasure  is  without  enjoyment,  si  ft 
none  enjoy  what  they  do  not  use.    So  that  inst  u 
of  learning  to  leave  their  great  wealth  easily,  t  I 
hold  the  faster,  because  they  must  leave  it;  e, 
sordid  is  the  temper  of  some  men.    Where  cha  y 
keeps  pace  with  gain,  industry  is  blessed;  bul  0 
slave  to  get,  and  keep  it  sordidly,  is  a  sin  aga  * 
Providence,  a  vice  iu  government,  and  an  injur 
their  neighbours.    Such  are  they  who  spend 
one-fifth  of  their  income,  and  it  may  be,  give 
one-tenth  of  what  they  do  spend,  to  the  ne* 
This  is  the  worst  sort  of  idolatry,  because  there  H 
be  no  religion  in  it,  nor  ignorance  pleaded  in  \- 
cuse  of  it;  and  that  it  wrongs  others  who  ough  I 
have  a  share  therein. — l\i-u. 


a 
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Iron  Ships — Steam  and  Wind — The  Compass. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Scores- 
by,  the  celebrated  Arctic  whaler,  who  is  now  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  will  interest  the  general  reader, 
mw  It  appeared  at  one  time  impossible  that  iron  ships 
™  should  come  into  general  use,  on  account  of  their 
n !  uncertain  effect  upon  the  mariner's  compass,  which 
•;  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  counteracting  or 
•j  overcoming.     Happily,  the  voyage  of  the  Royal 
■ Charter,  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne,  in  the  spring 
f  the  present  year,  has  settled  this  point.  Dr. 
Moresby  was  sent  out  by  the  owners,  to  watch  the 
:  ,   working  of  the  ship,  and  to  try  if  he  could  overcome 
•c*the  magnetic  difficulty  ;  and  his  letter  gives  an  ac- 
^Icount  of  the  shortest  voyage  yet  made  between 
:  England  and  Australia  by  the  combined  aid  of  sails 
™  and  steam  ;  and  of  the  complete  triumph  of  science 
lte 'm  regard  to  the  compass. 

In  an  address  before  a  literary  society  in  Southern 
istralia,  Dr.  Scoresby  used  the  following  lan- 

K»1cmntre: — 


m. 1    "  He  might  be  permitted  to  say,  in  reference  to 
;-ven  the  humblest  pursuits  of  science,  that  although 
J1 'they  might  lead  to  new,  or  previously  known  results 
to  be  ffi%hich  might  seem  to  many  to  be  of  no  profit,  yet 
no  man  could  tell  or  predict  the  importance  of  even 
that  which  might  seem  to  be  only  a  scientific  cu- 
nsity.    It  was  a  great  satisfaction  in  making  scien- 
Sc  researches  even  of  the  slightest  nature,  that  they 
"  jK,knew  not  to  what  results  they  might  attain.  Let 
j.  them  look  at  the  effect  of  the  discovery  that  a  wire 
^placed  between  those  of  the  two  poles  of  a  battery, 
7::  "became  magnetic — thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  mere 
'".."scientific  curiosity.    What  was  the  result  ?  Thev 
y  B  |  jtiaa  their  messages  now  conveyed  by  the  electric 
legraph,  with  a  speed  inferior  only  to  that  of  light. 
Even  now  they  did  not  know  what  progress  might 
( iJ(be  made  in  the  invention,  nor  could  they  say  that 
j..:t,jthe  old  country  might  not  within  a  few  years  be 
'  ^mited  to  Australia  by  the  telegraph.     This  was 
,   jirithin  the  range  of  demonstration,  as  one  of  thepro- 
"  ,.'  jpabilities  of  science,  and  was  only  a  question  of 
:    •.•  means  and  expense.    When  he  saw  the  costly  edi- 
'  '     ices  springing  up  in  this  new  city,  he  could  not  but 
V  eel  that  the  means  were  not  wanting,  and  that  it 
ffould  be  nothing  surprising  to  see  a  telegraph  be- 
-  "ween  England  and  Australia  in  a  few  years.  It 
-vas  a  project  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  that  which 
lad  been  already  accomplished  in  laying  down  the 
celegraph  in  the  Black  Sea.     It  was  contemplated 
1  slwf  1  distribute  the  electric  currents  over  the  Atlantic 
refers 

:ager  to 

*, 351  but  be  could  say  that  as  regarded  Australia  it  was 
ieit eiT  juke  practicable.  If  also  he  might  be  permitted  to 
.nil 0', peak  of  himself  as  an  humble  experimenter,  he 
vould  state  that  it  was  in  1828  that  he  first  discov- 
t  genei*  ,!re^  trie  phenomenon,  that  magnetism  was  developed 
alt:|  'n  iron  by  percussion  and  mechanical  action.  He 
love s  f  rablished  his  experiments  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
toenjoj  .ctions  in  1834 — but  what  was  thought  of  the  dis- 
rneit, 3  overy,  beyond  that  it  was  a  scientific  curiosity? 
latin*  Vhen,  however,  it  became  the  fashion  and  interest 
eaiiji"  ff  England  that  ships  should  be  built  of  iron,  and 
?aft  "j  bese  ships  were  found  to  be  intensely  magnetic,  be- 
iere  t!f  -ond  the  ordinary  inductive  influences  of  masses  of 
til;  i$  ron,  a  question  arose — how  was  the  effect  on  the 
sin  if  ompass  to  be  remedied  ?  He  contended,  that  this 
ipsm  magnetism  arose  from  the  hammering  and  other 
>  f-J*  Mechanical  actions  impressed  on  the  plates  in  the 
.  tjonrsc  of  their  construction,  and  he  was  right.  He 
tlie  tSJ.pplied  to  these  ship.-;  the  same  laws  which  he  found 
o  prevail  in  magnetized  iron,  in  his  experiments  of 
•  820,  and  he  ventured  to  anticipate  what  had  since 
xcurred.  He  alluded  to  this,  not  in  vanity,  but  as 
in  encoura<?ment  to  men  of  science  to  proceed  in 


jetween  England  and  America.  He  would  not  pass 
jmy  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  that  project, 


their  investigations,  for  they  could  never  tell  the 
importance  of  the  results  they  might  attain.  His 
investigations,  however,  had  gone  further.  When 
he  had  determined  the  fact  that  an  iron  ship  was  a 
magnet  with  its  power  enormously  developed  by 
percussive  and  mechanical  action,  it  seemed  natural 
that,  according  to  the  inscrutable  laws  of  nature, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  regulate  its  poles  as  in  a 
bar  of  magnetized  iron.  Assuming  these  laws  to 
be  identical,  he  had  ventured  to  predict  that  a  ves- 
sel coming  into  these  regions  would  have  her  mag- 
netic condition  inverted,  for  the  magnetism  of  the 
southern  polarity  was  downward.  Most  of  the  scien- 
tific men  in  England  were  against  this  view,  but  he 
had  tried  this  experiment  in  the  Royal  Charter,  and 
had  found  that  her  magnetism  was  so  affected  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  Australia.  It  might  be 
deemed  that  the  discovery  was  one  of  abstract 
science  ;  but  it  was  one  deeply  affecting  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  who  ven- 
tured on  the  wide  ocean.  Their  commerce  was 
rapidly  going  into  iron  ships,  and  wooden  ships  were 
becoming  more  scarce,  and  the  question  of  their 
magnetic  condition,  as  affecting  the  compasses  on 
board  of  them,  was  of  deep  importance.  How  were 
these  enormous  fabrics,  endowed  with  an  intense 
degree  of  magnetism,  to  be  controlled  in  this  influ- 
ence ?  It  was  to  determine  that  point  that  he  had 
come  out  here,  and  he  had,  he  hoped,  determined  a 
mode  in  which  an  iron  ship  might  be  guided  as  safely 
and  as  securely  as  shipping  of  any  other  material. 
There  was  no  practical  difficulty  in  so  arranging 
compasses  on  iron  ships  that  they  could  be  navigated 
with  safety  and  certainty.  This  was  an  important 
fact,  and  the  inferences  on  which  he  had  arrived 
at  it  were  consistent  with  all  his  previous  theoretic 
deductions.  His  simple  contrivance  was,  to  have 
the  compass  in  iron  ships  elevated  beyond  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  iron  ;  and  during  the  whole 
voyage  of  the  Royal  Charter,  there  was  no  embar- 
rassment whatever  with  regard  to  her  compasses 
arranged  on  this  plan." 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  was  printed  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  : 

"  The  local  papers  of  Melbourne  have  well  antici- 
pated much  of  what  I  might  say,  on  the  experimental 
evidence  thus  far  obtained  of  the  correctness  of  their 
views  in  respect  to  the  auxiliary  steam  appliance  for 
the  rapid  accomplishment  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress to  pretty  nearly  our  relative  antipodes.  Three 
systems  of  nautical  appliances  forprogress  and  speed, 
were  obviously  in  question,  with  a  view  to  rapid  and 
remunerating  intercommunication  with  these  remote 
colonies.  First,  Speed  in  sailing,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  clipper  class  of  ships  of  large  tonnage  and  great 
capabilities  in  masts,  rigging,  and  sails.  Secondly, 
Steam-ships  of  full  propelling  powers.  Thirdly, 
The  combination  of  a  small  or  moderate  screw  steam 
power  with  the  best  appliances  in  ship  model  and 
sails  for  speed  and  sailing,  and  capabilities  of  carry- 
ing canvas.  The  first  of  these  plans  has  been  ad- 
mirably tested  and  carried  out  by  the  different  lines 
of  splendid  sailing-ships  trading  between  England 
and  Australia  ;  but  their  various  delays,  by  calms 
and  light  variable  winds,  necessarily  leave  more  to 
be  accomplished.  The  next  plan,  of  full  steamers, 
from  the  abridgment  of  the  room  for  stowage,  by  the 
requirements  for  coals,  together  with  the  loss  of  time 
and  cost  for  coaling  by  the  way,  could  scarcely  prove 
remunerating,  nor  in  the  route  needful  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  coaling,  has  it  succeeded  in  gaining  any  ade- 
quate advantage  in  the  length  of  the  voyage.  The 
third  plan,  as  adopted,  and  so  far  successfully  tested, 
in  the  first  passage  of  the  Royal  Charter,  now  stands 
out  conspicuously  as  the  plan — the  practicable,  and 
I  doubt  not,  fairly  remunerating  plan — for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  mails,  and  valuable,  or  mod- 


erately valuable,  freight  and  property.  For  not  only 
is  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine  of  this  ship  small, 
and  its  requirements  for  speed,  &c,  moderate,  but 
the  consumption  of  coal  is,  comparatively,  so  trifling, 
that  13  or  14  tons  are  generally  sufficient  for  a  day's 
steaming,  whilst  the  whole  consumption  for  the  re- 
cent passage  has  scarcely  exceeded  200  tons !  Yet 
this  power  of  steam  is  capable  of  giving  a  speed  of 
from  7  to  8  knots,  or  if  the  ship  had  been  lighter,  9 
knots,  and  actually  carried  us  through  the  mid-trade 
winds,  belt  of  calms — where  often  weeks  are  spent 
in  helpless  delays — in  about  3  days.  In  light  winds, 
or  in  making  the  best  of  a  scant  breeze  under  stay- 
sails, or  advancing  head  to  wind  in  calms,  and,  if 
required  in  proceeding  in  and  out  of  port,  the 
auxiliary  steam  is  found  to  do  admirable  service. 
And  now  the  principle  is  established,  no  doubt  this 
auxiliary  steam  appliance  will  be  made  still  more 
effective. 

"  The  performance  of  the  Royal  Charter  in  her 
progress  to  this  port  affords,  as  to  certain  notable 
particulars,  some  striking  facts  in  maritime  history. 

"  In  29  days  from  Plymouth  we  had  passed 
through  the  tropics  and  trade-winds,  with  their  belts 
of  variables  and  calms,  and  reached  the  lat.  of  35 
deg.  S.  In  40  days  we  had  made  a  distance  (not- 
withstanding unusual  light  and  short  trade-winds) 
of  about  8,000  miles,  or  200  miles  a  day.  In  50 
days  out,  we  had  made  good,  in  the  usual  and  best 
track  of  progress,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  11,000 
miles,  or  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  ;  in  12  consecutive  days,  in  one  part  of  our 
voyage,  the  Royal  Charter  made  3,522  miles  of  dis- 
tance by  log,  or  293  miles  a  day  ;  or,  taking  strictly 
the  extent  of  longitude  accomplished  within  the  time, 
the  distance  in  geographical  miles  comes  out  at 
3,439,  or  286  miles  a  day.  On  four  or  five  occa- 
sions we  altered  our  time  half  an  hour  from  noon  to 
noon — in  other  words,  brought  the  sun  on  the  meri- 
dian in  23Jj  hours.  On  six  different  days  we  made 
by  sailing  300  miles  and  upwards  a  day,  averaging 
13  1-6  knots,  the  greatest  run  in  one  day  being  346 
miles,  or,  in  24  hours,  353  miles,  being  at  the  ave- 
rage speed  of  14  2-3  knots.  Yet  in  these  admirable 
performances,  it  should  be  observed,  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  the  Royal  Charter  were  by  no  means 
brought  out,  the  ship  being  at  least  two  feet  too 
deep,  for  the  development  of  her  sailing  equalities. 
Moderately  loaded,  as  I  expect  she  will  be  for  the 
return  passage,  and  with  some  alterations  subse- 
quently, for  the  more  complete  raising  up  of  the 
screw  when  not  in  use,  so  as  not  to  prove  a  retard- 
ing drag  by  dipping  into  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  heavy  seas,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  Royal  Char- 
ter may  sail  at  least  a  knot  faster,  and  might  as 
well  accomplish  a  distance  of  380  or  390  miles, 
under  like  circumstances,  as  she  has  already  made 
good  358  miles  in  a  24  hours'  run. 

"  The  '  behaviour'  of  the  Royal  Charter  as  a  'sea- 
boat,'  indicates  a  model  in  naval  architecture,  I 
think,  as  nearly  as  possible,  perfect.  Not  having 
before,  indeed,  sailed  in  a  ship  of  this  peculiar  and 
elegant  build  and  magnitude,  which,  as  a  class,  is 
now  employed  in  traversing  all  the  great  oceans  of 
the  globe,  and  giving  through  the  enterprise  of  our 
shipowners,  and  the  improved  skill  in  our  naval  en- 
gineers and  ship-builders  in  G  reat  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, a  totally  new  character  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion, I  should  naturally  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magnificent  qualities  of  the  Royal  Charter 
individually  as  a  ship  than  had  I  been  familiar  with 
the  performance  in  bad  weather,  by  personal  expe- 
rience, of  many  of  the  splendid  models  in  naval  ar- 
chitecture which  I  have  seen  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere.  Still  I  shall  be  safe,  I  doubt  not, 
in  asserting  that,  whatever  may  be  the  superiority 
of  action  and  behaviour  of  our  larger  clipper  ships 
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THE  FRIEND. 


generally  in  all  the  properties  which  characterize 
the  most  perfect  sca-hoats,  the  performance  and  be- 
haviour  of  the  Royal  Charter  in  the  severest  testing 
of  these  qualities,  was  magnificent.  Her  buoyancy, 
liveliness,  ease  of  motion  in  the  most  cross  and  tre- 
mendous seas,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  all  hut  intelligent  efforts  and 
yicldings,  like  an  endowment  of  instinct,  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  highest  waves  and  the  lofty  break- 
ing peaks  of  crossing  seas,  were  as  astonishing  as 
they  were  admirable.    Such  was  her  behaviour  in 
scudding,  not  only  before  heavy  gales  generally, 
but  in  the  hard  trial  of  scudding  before  a  cyclone, 
for  some  hours  of  hurricane  fury,  (which  we  encoun- 
tered on  the  6th  of  April,  in  latitude  47  deg.  S., 
longitude  90  dcg.  to  94  deg.  E.,)  when  it  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  look  abroad  and  mark  her 
action  under  seas,  as  measured  by  myself  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  fiercest  of  the  hurricane  was 
over,  of  the  prevailing  height  of  30  feet,  with  numer- 
ous higher  waves  of  broad,  extensive  solid  water 
crests  or  summits  of  40  to  42  feet  or  more,  with  knots 
and  broken  crests,  from  the  crossings  of  westerly  and 
southerly  seas,  some  yards  higher.  It  would  hardly 
be  doing  justice  to  my  feelings  and  observation,  if  I 
were  here  to  neglect  to  refer  to  the  able  and  seaman 
like  m  anner,  combining  judicious  prudence  with  effec 
tive  perseverance  and  laborious  watchfulness,  with 
which  Captain  Eoyce  performed  the  navigator's  part 
underthe  severe  testing  of  a  new  and  untriedship.  In 
ordinary  gales,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  way  of 
illustration,  when  we  were  running  before  the  wind 
under  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and,  as  happened 
on  the  1st  of  April,  with  waves  of  forty  feet  and 
upwards,  the  ship  was  so  lively,  steady,  and  dry 
that  most  of  the  ladies  participated  in  the  pleasant 
promenade  of  the  poop-deck,  and  in  astonished  ad 
miration  of  the  ship's  avoidance  of  the  fearfully 
threatening  waves.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Scoresby 
accompanied  me  forward  along  the  gangways  and 
deck-house  to  the  forecastle,  (a  splendid  platform  of 
the  area  of  at  least  190  square  yards,)  and  for  some 
time  viewed  from  there  the  magnificent  sight  of  the 
ship's  progress,  as  often,  for  some  minutes  together, 
she  was  so  quiet,  that  neither  the  lofty  waves  nor 
her  considerable  speed  seemed  to  affect  her — with- 
out discomfort  or  the  encountering  of  a  fling  spray 
— the  whole  space  we  traversed  of  ahove  300  feet 
in  length,  being  then  perfectly  dry.  In  other  cases_ 
indeed,  when  blowing  very  hard  and  with  still  more 
cross  and  tremendous  seas,  knots  of  seas  came  occa- 
sioally  over  the  deck,  in  every  part  of  it,  but  their 
avoidance  in  any  ship  was  impossible. 

"  In  conclusion,  1  may  add,  as  a  subject  of  some 
interest  in  science,  and  of,  I  trust,  no  small  practical 
consequence  in  commerce,  and  in  the  passages 
betwixt  the  antipodes  of  the  globe,  that  all  my 
theoretic  views  previously  published  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  iron  ships'  magnetism  and  its  changes,  with 
the  practical  plan  for  safe  and  accurate  compass 
guidance,  the  adoption  of  which  I  have  for  a  long 
time  been  urging  on  the  builders  and  owners  of  iron 
ships,  have  received  distinct  and  beautiful  verifica- 
tions in  the  experiments  thus  far  made  on  board  of 
the  Royal  Charter.  As  to  the  fir.-t  point,  the  mat- 
ter of  interest  in  science,  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to 
say  that,  exactly  as  I  had  predicted  in  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships,"  printed  just  before 
leaving  England,  and  notified  also  in  "  Magnctical 
Investigations,"  published  in  1852,  &c,  I  have 
found  the  changes  in  the  general  magnetism,  as  tried 
externally,  of  the  Royal  Charter.  The  upper  works 
of  ships  built  in  England  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries have,  consistently  with  theory,  southern  polari- 
ty, attracting  the  north  polo  of  the  compass,  as  also 
the  upper  parts  of  bulkheads,  irou  standards,  cranes, 
or  davits,  capstans,  &0. ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 


ships  and  such  bulkheads,  standards,  &c.,  northern; 
but  here,  as  I  had  announced  my  expectation,  the 
polarities  are  reversed.  The  top  plating  of  the  ship, 
from  stem  to  stern,  has  changed  to  northern  polari- 
ty, attracting  the  south  pole  of  the  compass,  in 
which  change,  the  upper  parts  of  iron  standards, 
cranes,  capstans,  &c,  about  the  decks  and  bulwarks, 
consistently  participate.  That  the  lower  part  of  the 
ship's  hullin  itsexternal  attractions  has  also  changed, 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  magnetic  princi- 
ples. And  so  far  experimentally,  as  I  have  already 
ascertained,  the  fact  is  beautifully  indicated  by  the  I 
diminution  of  the  northerly  attractive  force,  on  de- 
scending outside  towards  the  floating  level,  until 
(in  accordance  also  with  theory  and  prediction,)  a 
position  is  found,  some  16  to  18  feet  downward, 
where  the  ship  ceases  to  produce  any  action  what- 
ever on  the  compass  needle,  and  below  which  the 
contrary  or  northern  pole  of  the  needle  begins  obvi- 
ously to  be  attracted  towards  the  ship's  side. 

"  As  to  the  second  point,  so  important  in  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  commerce  and  navigation,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  during  our  passage  to  Australia,  such 
was  the  effectiveness  of  the  arrangement  I  had  sug- 
gested, as  very  well  put  into  operation  in  a  compass 
raised  about  forty-two  feet  high  on  the  mizen-mast, 
that  we  never  had  any  perplexity  or  difficulty,  if  any 
of  the  compasses  were  steady,  in  knowingthe  course 
we  were  actually  steering.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
is  necessary.  I  am  perfectly  convinced, for  corrector 
safe  compass  guidance  in  iron  ships  than  a  compass 
for  reference  duly  elevated  and  properly  arranged 
on  a  wooden  mast.  And  such  compass,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  our  recent  passage  and  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  weather -for  the  latter  fortnight  has  demon- 
strated, can,  by  the  simple  method  which  I  adopted 
on  the  voyage,  be  satisfactorily  consulted  and  com- 
pared in  the  hardest  gales — that  is,  whenever  the 
compasses  on  deck  are  tolerably  steady  for  being 
steered  by.  Wm.  Scoresby." 

"Koyal  Charter,  Hobson's  Bay,  20th  April,  1856." 


is  set  in  humility.  An  humble,  able  man  is  a  jewe] 
worth  a  kingdom.  It  is  often  saved  by  him,  as 
Solomon's  poor  wise  man  did  the  city. — W.  Penn\ 


Vanity. 


A  vain  man  is  a  nauseous  creature.  He  is  so 
full  of  himself,  that  he  has  no  room  for  anything 
else,  be  it  ever  so  good  or  deserving;.    It  is  I  at 


every  turn  that  does  this,  or  can  do  that.    As  he 
abounds  in  his  comparisons,  so  he  is  sure  to  give 
himself  the  better  of  every  body  else ;  according  to 
the  proverb,  all  his  geese  are  swans.    They  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  pitied,  who  are  so  much  mistaken  at 
home.    Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  such 
people  are  in  a  sort  happy,  that  nothing  can  put  out 
of  countenance  with  themselves,  though  they  nei- 
ther have,  nor  merit  other  people's.    At  the  same 
time  one  would  wonder  they  do  not  feel  the  blows 
they  give  themselves,  or  get  from  others,  for  this 
intolerable  and  ridiculous  temper;  nor  show  any 
concern  at  that  which  makes  others  blush  for,  as 
well  as  at  them,  viz.,  their  unreasonable  assurance. 
To  be  a  man's  own  fool  is  bad  enough,  but  the  vain 
man  is  every  body's.    Vanity  comes  of  a  mixture 
of  ignorance,  confidence  and  pride.    As  there  is 
more  or  less  of  the  last,  so  it  is  more  or  less  offen- 
sive or  entertaining.    Perhaps  the  worst  part  of 
this  vanity  is  its  uuteachablencss.    Tell  it  anything, 
and  it  has  known  it  long  ago,  and  outruns  inform- 
ation and  instruction,  or  else  proudly  puffs  at  it. 
Whereas,  the  greatest  understandings  doubt  most, 
are  readiest  to  learn,  and  least  pleased  with  them- 
selves;  this,  with  nobody  else.    Although  they 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  so  see  further  than 
their  neighbours,  they  arc  yet  humbled  by  their 
prospect,  since  it  shows  them  something,  so  much 
higher  and  above  their  reach.    Truly  then  it  is, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 

MARGARET  PRESTON. 
(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Of  the  visit  of  Josiah  Langdale  and  Thoma 
Chalkley  to  Barbadoes,  the  latter  has  left  an  ac 
count.  He  says,  "  We  had  several  good  meeting 
in  the  ship,  to  our  satisfaction,  and  were  well  rc 
ceived,  and  had  many  meetings  at  Barbadoe: 
which  were  often  very  large  and  open,  and  some  c 
the  people  loving  and  tender."  "  The  longer  w 
tarried,  the  larger  our  meetings  were ;  and  man 
began  to  be  affected,  and  spoke  well  of  us  and  or 
devotion."  They  returned  to  Philadelphia,  aboi 
the  20th  of  the  following  Second  month,  (1702 
having  been  absent  about  five  months. 

After  visiting  some  meetings  in  and  about  Ph 
ladelphia,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  ttj 
church,  Josiah  Langdale  went  south,  and  visite 
Friends  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  returning  i 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  | 
the  Seventh  month.  At  the  meeting  of  ministei 
held  on  the  21st,  Josiah  and  Thomas  gave  inforr 
ation  of  their  visit  to  Barbadoes  and  Bermuda,  " 
both  which  they  had  good  service.  The  Lord  w: 
with  them,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  peopl 
and  opened  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive  the 
testimony,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  gre 
consolation." 

The  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bu 
lington  to  that  at  London  of  that  year,  says,  "  Oi 
dear  friends,  John  Richardson  and  Josiah  Lan 
dale,  are  now  with  us,  in  whom  we  are  comforted 
After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Josiah  Langdale  we  i 
eastward,  attending  the  general  meeting  at  Shrew ; 
bury  on  his  way.    He  returned  to  Philadelphi, 
in  the  Second  month,  1703,  where  he  gave  accou 
to  Friends  of  the  openness  he  had  met  with  in  N<| 
England,  to  receive  him  and  his  testimony.  I 
attended  the  meeting  of  ministers,  held  on  Sevent 
day,  the  24th  of  the  Second  month.    Of  this  me< 
ing,  the  clerk  notes,  "  a  heavenly  meeting  this  day 
On  the  1st  of  Third  month,  he  attended  t 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  at  Philadelph 
wherein  the  following  minute  was  made  : — "  O 
dear  friend,  Josiah  Langdale,  was  with  us  at  tl 
meeting,  to  our  comfort  and  refreshment  throu 
the  blessed  Truth,  in  the  life  and  power  of  whi 
alone  we  can  be  helpful  and  serviceable  one  to 
other.    He  acquainted  this  meeting  with  his  inti  I 
tion  of  returning  to  England,  by  way  of  Barbad<  i 
and  Bermuda,  and  desired  a  certificate  of  our  un  r 
with  his  ministry  and  conversation  in  these  pai  . 
It  is  the  desire  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Lord  m 
be  with -him  in  all  tilings,  and  direct  his  way  to  i  | 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  his  own  soul,  and  I  s 
comfort  of  Friends,  where  his  lot  may  be  cast  j 
his  secret  Providence*"    A  certificate  of  unity  \  i 
prepared  in  the  meeting,  and  signed. 

Josiah  and  Thomas  Thompson  laboured  long  in is 
West  Indies,  and  whilst  there,  a  fire  in  the  townlf 
Saffron  Walden  consumed  a  portion  of  Thorn* 
estate.    Whether  a  secret  sense  of  a  ealamityit 


he  f 


home  was  given  him,  we  know  not,  but 
Josiah,  who  was  about  visiting  Jamaica,  early 
the  year  1704,  and  returned  to  England.    Jos  l 
reached  England  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
London,  in  1705,  to  which  he  gave  an  account 
his  labours  in  America.    He  said,  "  The  Lord 


that  sense  shines  with  the  greatest  beauty  when  it  enlarging  his  tents  in  those  wilderness  countries 
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many  are  convinced,  and  a  great  openness  is  among 
the  people."  He  added  his  belief,  that  a  "  great 
people"  would  be  gathered  in  this  land. 

In  the  year  1714,  Josiah  Langdale  again  visited 
America,  his  certificate  bearing  date  First  mo.  28th 
of  that  year.  The  next  year  came  over,  his  old 
companion,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  each  of  them 
visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  on  this 
continent ;  and  at  least  in  Pennsylvania,  they  were 
at  times  together,  to  Friends'  "  comfort  and  great 
satisfaction/'  In  the  Fourth  month,  1716,  they 
received  a  certificate  from  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  being  about  returning  homeward,  by  way 
of  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1720,  Josiah  Langdale  was  again  in 
America ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  whether 
he  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  religious  visit,  or 
whether  he  was  making  preparation  for  removing 
his  family  hither.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Se- 
venth month,  1720,  to  the  Fifth  month,  1721,  he 
was  much  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  diligently 
attending  religious  meetings,  and  moving  in  the 
unity,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  in 
this  city. 

He  then  returned  to  England,  and  late  in  1722, 
or  early  in  1723,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he,  with  his  be- 
loved wife,  Margaret,  and  two  children,  sailed  for 
America.  Soon  after  leaving  England,  Josiah  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  passage,  being  favoured 
with  great  peace  of  mind  as  he  drew  near  his  end. 

His  wife,  Margaret,  now  a  sorrowful  widow,  was 
.left  on  her  way  to  a  strange  land,  with  children 
dependent  upon  her  for  support  and  protection. 
Smith  says,  she  had  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ame- 
rica in  1721 ;  but  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  all  the 
records  accessible,  in  which  the  presence  of  ministers 
is  noted,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  he  was  mis- 
taken. Soon  after  her  arrival  in  1723,  she  was 
Dgaged  in  ministerial  labours,  and  is  noted  in  at 
least  one  of  the  epistles,  as  a  Friend  from  England, 
on  a  religious  visit. 

The  intended  settlement  of  Josiah  and  wife  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
this  place,  held  in  the  Fourth  month,  1723,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  made  : — "  A  certificate  from 
Bridlington    Monthly   Meeting,    at   Skipsea,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  the  city  of  York,  for  our  friend,  Josiah 
Langdale,  Margaret  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
who  were  upon  removing  to  America,  with  intention 
to  settle  among  us,  was  read  and  well  accepted, 
u;3rtl  and  though  our  dear  friend,  Josiah,  did  not  live  to 
tJujUj  reach  us,  yet  his  widow  and  children  being  here, — 
„f  ;li  [the  certificates]  are  ordered  to  be  recorded." 
ton     Margaret  Langdale  was  soon  engaged  in  gospel 
labour.    In  the  epistle  to  London  from  the  Yearly 
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at  Shrewsbury  and  adjacent  parts,  and  so  on  to  Long 
Island.  In  the  Ninth  month,  they  set  out  on  their 
journey,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  them  about 
two  months.  The  account  of  their  labours  given 
on  their  return,  "  was  comfortable  to  their  Friends." 
Margaret  was  soon  introduced  into  extensive  service 
in  meetings  for  discipline,  and  was  faithful  in  the 
attendance  of  neighbouring  meetings,  as  she  felt  a 
religious  draft  thereto. 

In  early  summer  time,  in  1725,  she  with  her  hus- 
band visited  the  meetings  in  parts  of  Maryland ;  and 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  in  the  Seventh 
month,  she  gave  an  account  of  their  travels  and 
services,  which  was  "  well  received  and  comforta- 
ble." In  the  Second  month,  1726,  she  and  her 
husband  had  the  unity  of  their  monthly  meeting,  as 
well  as  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  to  visit 
"  Long  Island,  Bhode  Island  and  New  England." 
They  returned  in  time  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  were  enabled  to  give  a  comfortable  and  satis- 
factory account  of  their  labours,  and  to  furnish  tes- 
timonials from  the  Friends  visited,  of  their  unity 
with  her  gospel  services. 

(To  be  continued.) 


fore  sunset,  a  child  five  years  old  was  seized  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother,  by  a  full  grown  bear,  and 
in  spite  of  its  screams,  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
mother,  was  borne  off  into  the  thicket.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  men  with  guns  and  other  implements 
of  destruction,  commenced  searching  the  woods,  but 
up  to  Tuesday  nothing  had  been  found  upon  which 
to  base  a  conjecture  in  reference  to  its  fate.  Bears 
are  quite  plenty  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this  is  the 
first  instance  where  human  life  has  been  sacrificed 
by  them,  though  they  have  frequently  carried  off 
stock  from  the  farmers,  coming  up,  as  in  this  case, 
to  the  door  of  the  house. 
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Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Seventh  mo., 
1723,  is  the  following  passage  : — "  We  have  been 
comforted  in  the  visit  of  our  worthy  Friends  from 
Great  Britain,  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Margaret  Lang- 
dale, whose  labours  of  love  and  fervent  engagement 
in  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  hath  called  them, 
we  hope,  will  be  attended  with  a  blessing." 

In  the  following  Fifth  month,  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Preston,  a  valuable  Friend,  as  well  as  a 
useful  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  meeting  at 
which  this  marriage  was  consummated,  Thomas 
Chalkley  says,  "  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  and  the  bridegroom  coining 
at  midnight,  was  opened  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  be  ready  against  that  hour,  and  that  they 
Bhould  take  care  to  have  the  holy  oil  of  Divine 
grace  in  their  hearts." 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  this  year,  three  months 
after  her  marriage,  she  was  set  at  liberty  with  her 
"How  minister,  Elizabeth  Teague,  to  visit  Friends 


For  "  The  Friend/ 

I  observed  in  "  The  Friend"  some  time  back,  an 
article  from  the  Ledger,  headed  "  Homes  in  the 
West."  Not  being  much  acquainted  with  the  states 
therein  named  except  Iowa,  I  cannot  say  much  re- 
specting them  ;  but  to  this  state,  where  I  reside,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  account  therein  given 
will  not  apply.  And  as  this  is  the  one  to  which  most 
of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  emigrate,  it 
has  been  with  me  to  express  some  of  my  views  to 
those  looking  towards  this  country  for  homes.  In 
the  present  unsettled  situation  of  our  Society,  there 
being  no  organized  body  of  Friends  in  this  place 
with  which  many  sound  Friends  can  feel  at  liberty 
to  unite,  I  desire  that  all  may  be  very  cautious  how 
they  become  unsettled,  and  leave  their  present  places 
of  abode,  but  endeavour  to  feel  after  and  know  the 
mind  of  Truth  therein.  The  following  concern  of 
Ohio  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  last  year,  is,  I  believe, 
worth  the  attention  of  such. 

"  Feeling  concerned  for  the  preservation  and  right 
settlement  of  all  our  members,  we  would  tenderly 
and  affectionately  exhort  them  notto  give  way  impro- 
perly to  that  unsettlement  which  prevails  so  much  in 
the  community  at  large,  in  relation  to  removing  to 
the  western  country  ;  believing  that  the  dissolving 
of  old,  and  the  forming  of  new  associations  in  life, 
often  have  an  injurious  effect,  particularly  upon  the 
young  and  rising  generation  :  and  when  any  may 
have  their  attention  turned  to  so  important  a  step, 
let  the  motive  be  ever  so  plausible,  we  would  ad- 
vise them  to  try  it  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which,  if  in  humility  and  reverence  is  sought  unto, 
will  not  fail  to  direct  us  safely  ;  for,  agreeably  to 
Scripture  testimony,  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  or- 
dered by  the  Lord.  By  this  prudent  and  judicious 
course,  Friends  may  be  preserved  from  improper 
removals,  which  at  all  times  is  very  desirable,  and 
particularly  at  this  juncture,  wherein  so  much  afflic- 
tion and  trouble  prevail  in  our  Society." 

And  those  Friends  who  have  removed  to  this  coun- 
try without  certificates,  I  would  advise  to  keep  out 
of  the  mixture,  out  of  the  lo-hcrc's,  and  lo-there's, 
that  are  so  much  amongst  us  ;  and  endeavor  to  get 
into  the  quiet,  and  abide  in  the  patience,  and  in  the 
Lord's  time  way  will  be  made  for  us  where  there 
may  appear  to  be  no  way.  J.  N. 

Linn  Go.,  Iowa,  8th  Mo. 


Bears  in  Wisconsin. — A  fearful  incident  lately 
occurred  near  the  village  of  Ncshoto,  Wise,  which  is 
thus  related  by  the  Manitouni  Tribune.    Just  be- 
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william  Bcwsbury. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

On  the  24th  of  the  Seventh  mo,  1658,  W.  Dews- 
bury  wrote  to  Margaret  Fell,  giving  her  some  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  says  ; 
"  Dwell  in  the  power  in  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
thee  to  bear  his  name  in  righteousness ;  even  so  the 
Almighty  God  keep  thee,  thy  tender  children  and 
family,  a  refreshing  to  the  Israel  of  God.  My 
dear  sister,  thy  care  I  have  often  felt,  bearing  the 
burden  for  the  Seed's  sake,  and  much  for  the  poor 
oppressed  seed  in  Scotland  ;  the  care  of  which  hath 
been  much  upon  me.  My  tender  Father,  after  six 
years  travel  in  England,  hath  freed  me  to  come 
into  Scotland,  which  was  on  the  13th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month.  At  Berwick  I  left  my  horse,  and 
one  Samuel  Thornton  was  moved  to  come  with  me. 
I  bought  shoes  at  Berwick,  and  came  on  foot  into 
Scotland,  with  great  joy.  On  the  first  day's  journey 
I  met  with  hundreds  of  people,  it  being  the  time 
of  harvest,  who  in  the  fields  and  highways,  heard 
the  truth  in  much  tenderness.  I  staid  three  meet- 
ings at  Edinburgh;  God  much  appeared,  to  his 
own  glory.  I  was  with  Friends  at  Badcow,  through 
the  country  to  the  garrison  of  Air  ;  the  29th  I  came 
to  the  meeting  at  Heads  ;  Friends  in  measure  are 
come  into  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Then  I 
journeyed  to  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  to 
the  castle  of  Bar.dallo.  In  the  fields  and  highways, 
many  hundreds  heard  the  word  of  eternal  life,  many 
being  very  tender  where  I  have  been  led.  I  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where  I  have  had  many 
meetings,  and  pretty  many  came.  Here  hath  been 
as  yet  no  opposition ;  the  Lord  hath  much  appear- 
ed, many  being  clearly  convinced  of  the  Truth. 
Dear  sister,  in  a  short  time  the  Lord  led  me  on 
foot,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  with  much  joy,  for  the 
Seed's  sake;  my  bread  I  am  casting  on  the- waters  ; 
assured  I  am,  I  shall  find  it  in  the  time  appointed. 
The  everlasting  God  keep  all  in  his  power  and 
wisdom,  every  one  in  their  places,  to  his  praise  and 
glory.  Amen !" 

From  the  date  of  another  epistle  we  learn  he 
was  in  London  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1659.  This 
year  was  one  of  cruel  persecution  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  then  rising  into  considerable  importance, 
through  the  diligence  of  the  numerous  labourers  en- 
gaged in  testifying  the  gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God. 
The  boldness  with  which  they  asserted  their  faith, 
and  the  power  which  attended  their  preaching,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  numbers,  notwithstanding 
their  sufferings.  It  is  however  evident  from  souk; 
of  the  epistles  of  this  Friend,  that  all  who  were 
convinced  of  the  truth,  did  not  abide  faithful  to 
their  testimony.  It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  ex- 
pect, without  something  more  than  ordinary  to  ac- 
count for  it,  that  a  society  so  numerous  as  Friends 
had  now  become,  should  conduct  its  affairs  m  all 
respects  harmoniously,  or  remain  wholly  free  from 
the  incursions  of  that  spirit,  which,  by  means  of  his 
agents,  takes  pleasu»e  in  sowing  discord  among 
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brethren.  Accordingly,  about  this  time  John  Per- 
rott  became  the  author  of  much  confusion  in  the 
Society,  more  especially  among  those,  who,  having 
recently  joined  it,  were  but  weak  in  the  faith.  He 
joined  Friends  about  the  year  1658,  and  being  of 
a  forward,  conceited,  and  what  may  be  truly  called 
a  fanatical  spirit,  he  soon  took  upon  himself  the 
ministerial  office,  and  being  great  in  his  own  opinion, 
nothing  less  would  serve  him  than  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  pope.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  was  cast  into  Bedlam,  and  his  companion 
into  the  Inquisition.  The  reputed  madman,  though 
not  the  best  man,  had  the  better  treatment,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  he  lived  and  succeeded  in  returning 
to  England ;  while  the  other  died  in  prison,  not 
without  well  grounded  suspicions  of  having  been 
murdered.  Such  was  his  vanity  and  imaginary 
importance,  that  he  undertook  to  write  epistles,  to 
which  he  affixed  the  name  "  John"  only,  as 
though  he  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  primitive 
aposties.  On  his  return  to  England,  Perrott,  by 
magnifying  his  suferings  and  putting  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  sanctity,  won  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  undiscerning  Friends,  so  as  to  procure  a 
place  in  their  esteem  which  he  in  no  wise  deserved. 
This  made  way  for  propagating  his  peculiar  error 
oj  keeping  on  the  hat  during  public  or  private 
prayer.  Improbable  as  it  may  appear  at  this  day, 
many  sincere  minds  were  taken  with  the  bait,  and 
great  confusion  was  the  result. 

In  an  epistle  addressed  by  William  Dewsbury 
"  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,"  &c,  bearing  the  date 
of  1663,  he  thus  describes  the  j)rogress  of  this  error. 
"  In  that  which  tries  and  weighs  your  own  spirits, 
in  coolness  and  singleness  of  heart,  try  and  taste 
what  spirit  they  are  of  who  come  among  you  at  this 
day;  wherein  many  come  forth  with  us  as  to  the 
owning  of  truth  in  their  judgments,  who  regulate 
the  outward  man  in  some  respects  like  the  children 
of  Truth.  Some  of  them  have  felt  the  stroke  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  [for  sin,]  which  hath 
caused  them  to  forsake  sonic  things  in  which  formerly 
they  delighted ;  and  in  some  measure  of  zeal  they  have 
borne  a  testimony  to  the  light,  enduring  stripes  and 
imprisonments,  both  in  this  nation  and  some  beyond 
the  seas.  While  they  stood  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
he  for  his  name  s  sake  delivered  them  from  the 
wintry  storms  they  suffered  under;  yet  for  want 
of  watchfulness,  the  mystery  of  iniquity  has  wrought, 
and  drawn  them  from  the' light  into  the  pride  of 
their  hearts,  to  deck  themselves  with  the  jewels  and 
gifts  which  the  spirit  of  God  gave  unto  them,  when 
they  were  humbled  before  him.  But  departing  from 
the  redeeming  judgment  of  God,  the  deadly  wound 
was  healed  again,  and  iustead  of  giving  glory  to 
God  for  their  deliverance,  they  in  this  time  of  rest, 
took  their  flight  as  on  the  sabbath  day,  upon  tlie 
mountains  of  high  imagination,  and  did  sacrifice 
on  the  high  places — and  having  gone  from  the  light, 
they  neither  regarded  the  glory  of  God,  nor°the 
good  of  his  people."  Such  as  these  became  a  source 
of  much  trouble  and  concern  to  their  brethren ;  and 
li  i'.  in:  slice  r.l.d  iu  mi  ettlin  ;  the  minds  of  many, 
fell  off  from  the  body,  drawing  away  their  adhe- 
rents after  them.  Further  on,  \V.  Dewsbury  writes 
in  the  same  epistle;  "Oh:  how  did  my  bowels 
yearn  for  tip-  pr.M  n  ation  of  John  Perrott,  in  doinir 
what  1  could  to  draw  and  separate  him  from  that 
spirit,  which  gave  forth  the  paper  that  propagated 
the  keeping  on  of  the  hat  in  prayer,  and  reflected 
upon  those  that  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
with  their  heads  uncovered.  But  after  much  coun- 
selling of  him  iff  tender  tore,  to  keep  that  paper 
from  going  abroad,  but  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  that  .-pirit  that  gave  it  forth,  I  cleared  my  con- 
science in  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  now  in  my 
freedom  in  God,  I  declare  to  the  children  of  Zion, 


what  the  judgment  is  that  did  arise  in  my  heart, 
to  this  purpose  : — John,  if  thou  propagate  what 
thou  hast  written  in  this  paper,  thou  wilt  wound  more 
hearts,  and  cause  more  trouble  of  spirit  among  the 
tender-hearted  people  of  the  Lord,  than  when  the 
temptation  entered  James  Naylor ;  who  deeply 
suffered,  but  the  Lord  restored  him  again  by  true 
repentance.  And  as  to  my  particular,  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  be  found  striving  with  thee  or  any  upon 
the  earth ;  but  having  declared  the  truth  to  thee, 
I  will  return  to  my  rest  in  the  Lord ;  and  let  every 
birth  live  out  tlie  length  of  its  day,  and  let  time 
manifest  what  is  born  of  God.  For  that  spirit 
that  stands  up  in  self-striving,  will  weary  itself, 
and  die,  and  eud  in  the  earth.  And  this  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass  upon  all  those  that  do  not  dili- 
gently wait  in  the  light,  to  judge  the  out-goings  of 
their  minds,  [yielding]  in  true  self-denial,  to  be  led 
in  the  footsteps  where  the  flocks  of  Christ's  com- 
panions delight  to  walk,  serving  one  another  in 
love,  and  every  one  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
meekness,  seeking  to  restore  another  out  of  what 
any  have  done,  through  the  violence  of  temptation 
or  weakness." 

Such  was  the  amiable  and  discriminating  line  of 
conduct,  which  William  Dewsbury  pursued,  in  the 
wisdom  that  was  given  him  to  rule  in  the  church 
of  God,  and  such  the  harmless  and  lowly  authority 
which  he  exercised.  Although  at  this  period,  trials 
and  afflictions  sorely  proved  the  Society  from  within, 
as  did  persecutions  from  without,  there  was  from 
time  to  time  a  degree  of  faith  administered  to  such 
steadfast  spirits,  as  were  numerous  among  Friends 
who  were  the  labourers  and  sufferers  of  that  day, 
which  made  them  a  match  for  every  occasion 
wherein  they  were  called  to  exercise  it.  In  this 
faith,  which  was  the  saint's  victory,  the  same  writer, 
in  his  address,  proceeds  to  hand  them  the  word  of 
encouragement.  "  Dear  brethren,  though  great  be 
the  wrath  that  withstands  the  work  of  our  God, 
which  wrath  worketh  openly  and  mysteriously,  to 
lay  burdens  upon  the  innocent,  and  to  add  afflic- 
tions to  the  afflicted ; — in  the  word  of  the  Lord  that 
ariseth  in  my  heart,  I  declare,  they  shall  but  weary 
themselves,  and  ail  their  hopes  shall  fail  them,  and 
their  expectations  shall  come  to  nought,  who  wait 
for  evil  concerning  you  who  love  the  Lord  better 
than  your  lives,  and  delight  in  waiting  to  feel  his 
power  at  all  times,  leading  and  ordering  you  in  the 
bonds  and  within  the  limits  of  his  Spirit."  Many 
who  were  caught  in  this  snare  destroyed  then- 
papers  of  controversy,  and  were  restored  to  unity 
again  by  the  faithful  labours  of  Friends. 

What  a  change  would  be  effected  did  the  suffer- 
ing, restoring  Spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  universally 
operate  throughout  the  Society  in  this  day  !  Doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  Society  would  be 
rejected,  and  difference  of  opinion  respecting  mea- 
sures which  different  Friends  thought  it  proper  to 
pursue,  would  not  break  the  hearty  unity  among 
them.  Confidence  in  each  other's  sincerity  and  love 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  where  there  is  soundness  of 
principle  and  an  upright  walking  in  the  truth,  would 
lie  restored  ;  and  we  should  all  unite  in  waiting  f  ti- 
the leadings  of  the  true  Shepherd,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 
Tlie  solemn  hour  will  soon  come  in  which  every  one's 
work  will  be  tried  as  by  fire — tbe  foundation  on 
which  we  have  built,  and  the  materials  with  which 
we  have  been  building.  Happy  will  it  be  for  all 
who  arc  favoured  to  sec  that  they  have  not  takcu 
the  work  into  their  own  hands,  but  have  known 
Him  to  work  in  them,  and  to  furnish  the  means  for 
them  to  work  with,  who  said  "upon  this  rock  will 
/  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 

(Tu  b(  continued.) 


Haire  Yale,  near  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  "I 
the  18th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1743.  J 

To  the  ffds.  lately  convinced  at  Shafftsberry, — 

Dear  Friends  whom  the  Lord  in  his  love  and 
mercy  has  gratiously  visited  and  gathered  to  be  a 
people  to  be  wittnesses  for  his  name  and  Truth,  I 
hereby  tenderly  sallute  you  with  desires  that  you 
may  daly  live  in  a  holy  sence  of  the  kindness  and 
love  of  God  in  visiting  of  you,  that  so  you  may 
walk  humbly  before  him  and  as  becomes  a  people 
that  he  has  favored  that  so  he  may  do  yet  more 
abundantly  for  you. 

And  as  I  presume  you  are  very  sensible  that 
many  eyes  are  upon  you,  I  very  much  desire  that 
you  may  humbly  seek  that  you  may  be  helpt  so  to 
walk  that  you  may  answer  the  divine  principle  iu 
all  with  whom  you  may  have  to  do. 

And  if  you  keep  your  places,  and  live  in  love 
and  peace,  and  under  the  power  and  government  of 
Truth  in  your  selves  you  will  enjoy  great  peace  in 
your  owne  minds,  and  it  may  please  the  Lord  to 
increase  your  number.  And  if  in  your  little  silent 
meetings  you  waite  for  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  fullfilled  to  you,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  be  regarded ;  and  altho'  silent 
meetings  and  silent  waiteing  is  a  misstrey  to  many 
of  the  wise  and  learned,  yet  I  beleve  many  of  our 
good  Friends  can  say,  that  they  have  rarely  if  ever 
enjoyed  more  comfort  from  the  Lord,  than  they  have 
don  at  times  in  their  silent  waiteing.  I  very  much  de- 
sire that  you  may  not  stumble  at  the  Cross,  nor  look 
at  the  difficultieys  that  you  may  meet  with,  but  let 
your  eye  be  to  him  who  devided  the  water  of  ould 
for  his  people,  and  will  no  doubt  make  way  for 
you,  as  you  abide  in  his  fear  and  councell,  for  he 
remains  to  be  what  he  has  always  been  to  sincere 
and  good  minds,  viz.  a  God  near  at  hand  and  a 
present  help  in  every  needfull  time  of  trouble,  so 
that  such  have  great  encouragement  still  to  trust  i: 
him. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wellfare,  andl 
that  the  power  of  Truth  prcvailes  amongst  you,  and 
in  that  countrey,  so  with  desires  that  you  may  be 
closely  engaged  in  your  minds,  that  so  you  may  be 
helpt  to  run  the  holy  race,  which  is  sett  before,  that 
in  the  end  you  may  obtain  an  inheritance  amongst 
them  that  are  scantify'd,  I  remain,  with  true  love 
to  you,  your  loveing  and  sincere  friend, 

Benj.  Holme. 


Laying  oftlic  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Cable 
— A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in 
tervicw  with  Mr.  James  Eddy,  of  the  AmcricarJ 
Telegraph  Company,  who  was  present  on  board 
the  English  steamer  Propontis,  and  was  engagecl, 
in  laying  the  telegraphic  submarine  cable  acros,1 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  has  just  returned! 
We  arc  thus  enabled  to  publish  the  particulars  o 
this  interesting  performance,  which  hitherto  ha 
been  only  chronicled  to  the  public  by  a  brief  tele 
graphic  despatch. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  after  having  landed,  anc 
secured  the  end  of  the  cable  to  the  telcgraphi. 
station  at  Cape  Bay,  the  steamship  Proponti 
weighed  anchor  about  2  o'clock,  and  stcamcc 
across  tlie  gulf,  passing  out  the  cable  at  the  rate  o 
five  or  six  miles  per  hour,  reaching  Aspy  Bay,  Cap. 
North,  (the  other  terminus,)  soon  after  five  o'clocl 
the  next  morning — occupying  fifteen  and  a  hal 
hours — without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  cable,  o 
kink  or  bend  of  any  kind.  The  cable  was  coilc 
in  the  hold  with  the  greatest  care,  in  such  manne 
that  each  successive  layer  was  run  out  from  th 
centre  to  the  circumference.  It  was  not  nccessar 
to  stop  the  engine  for  a  moment.  As  the  cabl 
passed  from  the  coil,  it  moved  through  a  kind  c 
inverted  cast  iron  tunnel,  and  over  two  cast  iro 
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drums,  each  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighing 
a  ton  and  a  half  each,  and  over  apully  at  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  A  register  attached  to  the  drum 
showed  the  exact  length  of  cable  paid  ont,  being 
regulated  like  a  gas  metre — one  dial  showing  the 
fathoms — another  the  miles.  Brakes  were  con- 
stantly brought  to  bear  on  the  drums,  so  that  the 
cable  entered  the  water  straight,  and  a  sufficient 
strain  was  kept  upon  it  to  lay  it  smoothly  on  the 
bottom.  While  it  was  being  laid  in  the  deepest 
portions  of  the  gulf — some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  fathoms — the  cable  descended  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  showing  that 
its  great  weight  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel.  Com- 
munication was  kept  up  constantly  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore  while  the  cable  was  being  laid. 
After  arriving  at  Cape  North,  and  while  the  cables 
were  being  secured  on  shore,  a  temporary  telegraph 
station  was  fitted  up  under  a  tent,  and  electric  com- 
munication fully  established  between  the  two  shores 
of  the  gulf — a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles.  This 
gratifying  result  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
guns  from  the  Propontis,  and  elicited  the  hearty 
cheers  of  all  in  attendance.  The  electric  fluid  had 
found  its  way  among  mermaids  of  the  deep,  with 
the  same  facility  as  when  passing  between  poles  in 
the  open  atmosphere.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
wire  were  responsible  for  its  safety  until  laid  in  its 
bed  and  for  ten  days  subsequent. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  another  cable  was  laid 
from  the  same  ship,  for  the  same  company,  across 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  from  Cape  Tor- 
mentine,  N.  B.,  to  Cape  Traverse,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  with  the  same 
success;  and  communication  is  now  complete  be- 
tween Prince  Edwards  Island  and  the  United  States. 
This  last  cable  is  only  a  matter  of  local  conve- 
nience; the  former  constitutes  an  important  link  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  connecting  New  York  with 
London.    The  company  expect  to  have  the  whole 
line  complete  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  in  September 
next ;  all  that  is  now  wanting  being  the  completion 
of  a  portion  of  the  overland  line  in  Cape  Breton 
and  Newfoundland.    In  case  of  a  steamer  calling 
at  St.  Johns,  the  news  would  be  received  here  two 
or  three  days  sooner  than  by  those  that  stop  at 
Halifax.    The  cable  laid  by  the  Propontis  is  of  the 
LMB    -^Eie  description  with  that  previously  lost,  except 
that  the  portion  designed  for  the  deepest  water  was 
,      somewhat  lighter,  and  had  but  one  conductor,  com- 
a5jj.  posed  of  seven  copper  wires:  whereas,  the  former 
^m  had  three  insulated  wires. — N.  Y.  Jcnir.  of  Com. 
board  

WO* 

"  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  con- 
*s  fidence  in  man.     It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  confidence  in  princes."     The  Psalmist 
from  sorrowful  experience  knew  this,  from  his  mis- 
^  placed  confidence  in  his  beloved  son  Absalom,  who 
ic<li ' ,  endeavoured  to  steal  away  the  hearts  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  from  serving  his 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

"Trust  in  the  Lord." 


father,  the  true  king  ; 
therefore  David  could  feelingly  adopt  the  language, 
K"\    it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
"(  jiii  ^enees  in  Princes-"    Let  us  then  trust  in  Him  and 
«V3  do  good,  that  we  may  be  fed  ;  for  those  that  do, 
e0  ,j  "  ^all  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  shall  not  be  moved, 
but  abideth  forever.  " 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

|  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
second  death  hath  no 
view  of  mortal 

Hian,  and  liberate  the  soul  to  live  with  Him  who  is 
the  llc-surrection  and  the  Life.     But  we  who  are 


..aIj  nrst  resurrection  ;  on  such  the  secor 
,■'  power,"  unless  to  hide  us  from  the 
|  man, 
J  the! 
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left  a  little  longer  to  struggle  with  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  evil  one,  must  know 
a  being  washed  and  sanctified,  ere  we  shall  be  justi 
fied  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  told  Peter,"  If  I  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me  ;"  and  when  this 
disciple  felt  his  uncleanness,  he  exclaimed,  "  not  my 
feet  only,  but  my  hands  and  my  head."  Ah  !  we 
must  experience  this  cleansing,  purifying  power  to 
wash  us  before  we  can  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  when  he  said,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Present  Time. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  only  obtaineth  an 
answer  therefrom.  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
saith  the  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity. Therefore,  let  us  cease  to  say,  we  will  eat 
our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ;  only 
let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  re- 
proach ;  but  take  heed  unto  the  gift  bestowed  in  the 
latter  covenant,  which  saith,  "1  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ; 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people  :  and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man 
his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord  :  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities will  I  remember  no  more.  In  that  he  saith, 
a  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now 
that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to 
vanish  away." 

The  son  shall  no  more  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son,  for  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,  but 
the  soul  that  doeth  righteousness,  it  shall  live,  for  I 
am  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  will  do  that 
which  seemeth  good  unto  me ;  I  change  not.  There- 
fore, humble  thyself,  0  man,  and  let  thy  own  right- 
eousness become  as  filthy  rags.  Enter  into  the 
stripping-room,  that  thou  mayest  be  stripped  of  all 
thy  garments ;  put  oft'  thine  ornaments  from  about 
thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee. 
Wherefore  wilt  thou  come  before  me,  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers. of  oil. 
Burnt  offerings,  and  sacrifice  I  would  not;  slain 
beasts  I  have  no  delight  in.  But  unto  this  man  will 
I  look,  that  is  even  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word  ;  who  loveth  to  keep  judg- 
ment, and  to  do  justly  ;  who  withholdeth  his  hand 
from  taking  of  bribes,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
seeing  evil ;  that  heareth  the  cry  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  I  will  establish  his  goings  that  he  cannot 
fall ;  yea,  mine  arm  shall  uphold  him,  and  my 
right  hand,  it  shall  sustain  him.  Though  he  pass 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  shall 
fear  no  evil.  The  mountains  may  be  round  about 
him,  the  lied  Sea  before  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
behind  ;  yet  if  he  stand  still,  he  shall  see  my  salva- 
tion ;  and  he  shall  pass  through,  on  dry  ground, 
the  waters  being  a  wall  on  either  side ;  which,  the 
Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  will  be  drowned. 

Though  we  have  to  flee  to  the  wilderness,  and 
receive  bread  for  only  one  day  at  a  time ;  yet  the 
sabbath  will  come,  when  we  shall  have  a  sufficiency 
for  two  days;  and  as  we  pass  through,  the  rocks 
willbe  cleaved,  and  pure  water  spring  therefrom.  In 
the  appointed  time  of  Him  that  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  but  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  the  promised  land,  New 
Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  Canaan,  to  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Lamb.  0  1 1 1 c: ii  let  us  be  faithful  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report.  S.  S. 

Jones  Co.,  Iowa,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1856. 


George  Fox.— But  above  all  he  excelled  in 
prayer.  The  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit, 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and  be- 
haviour, and  the  fewness  and  fulness  of  his  words, 
have  often  struck  even  strangers  with  admiration' 
as  they  reached  others  with  consolation.  The  most 
awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld, 
I  must  say,  was  his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a 
testimony  he  knew,  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord 
than  other  men  ;  for  they  that  know  him  most  will 
see  most  reason  to  approach  him  with  reverence 
and  fear. — William  Penn. 


God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  temptation  to 
evil,  than  in  many  formal  prayers.  Wouldst  thou 
then  serve  G  od  ;  do  not  that  alone,  which  thou 
wouldst  not  that  another  should  see  thee  do. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  4,  1856. 


We  do  not  wish  to  occupy  our  columns  with  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day,  and  yet  it  may 
be  well  at  times  to  inform  our  readers  of  points  of 
interest  at  issue  before  the  people ;  especially  where 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  are  involved  in  the 
controversy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  question  now 
agitating  the  community,  is  the  extension  or  restric- 
tion of  slavery ;  brought  thus  prominently  before 
the  public,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ;  which  flagrant  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation  was  committed  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting the  extension  of  slavery  over  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  north  of  36°  30',  from 
which  it  had  been  by  the  terms  of  that  compromise 
forever  excluded.  However  politicians  may  mis- 
represent the  question,  or  seek  to  confuse  the  peo- 
ple in  relation  to  the  points  in  dispute,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  extension  or  restriction  of  slavery 
throughout  large  sections  of  pur  country,  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  success  of  one  party  or 
the  other.  This  question,  however,  is  presented,  not 
simply  and  alone,  but  only  as  involved  in  the  less 
startling  issue  of  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
governed.  Upon  this  point  there  have  been  three 
distinct  theories  entertained  by  eminent  statesmen, 
and  acted  on,  which  we  find  thus  set  forth  in  a  late 
paper. 

"  First  in  order  was  that  practically  acted  upon,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Union,  up  to  the  year  1850  ;  and 
acted  upon,  for  most  of  that  time  also,  without  question 
as  to  its  constitutionality;  we  mean  that  which  consi- 
dered Congress  to  have  not  only  an  exclusive,  but  an 
absolute  right  to  legislate  about  the  territories,  and  un- 
der which  the  slavery  prohibition  clause  was  so  often 
inserted.  Webster,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  up- 
holders of  this  doctrine,  contended  that  this  power  was 
given  to  Congress,  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declared  that  Congress  should  have  a  right  1  to 
pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations'  respecting  '  the 
territories  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.'  It 
was  Webster's  idea,  that  Congress,  as  to  the  territories, 
had  despotic  power,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it;  and 
under  this  conviction,  he  declared  himself,  in  184K,  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  admission  of  new  slave  States. 

"J.  C.  Calhoun,  at  least  in  thelateryears  of  his  life,  held 
a.  different  opinion,  lie  argued  Hint  the  clause  about  tin; 
territories  related  to  them  only  as  properly,  and  not  as 
communities  or  political  organizations  ;  in  oilier  words, 
that  it  gave  Congress  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land, 
&e.,  but  not  to  govern  the  population,  and  that  the  rigKt 
of  Congress  to  legislate,  which  was  derived  from  its 
right  to  make  treaties,  &c,  declare  war,  and  therefore  to 
annex  territory,  was  exclusive,  and  not  absolute".  That 
is  to  say,  Congress  has  no  right  to  legislate  in  opposi- 
tion to  either  the  Letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  it 
cannot,  for  example,  create  a  nobility  in  a  territory,  or 
repeal  the  Habeas  eorpua  law ;  nor  can  it,  and  here  cam'' 
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out  his  favourite  notion,  legislate  slavery  either  into  or 
out  of  a  territory,  because  this  would  be  to  favour  the 
people  of  one  sec  tion  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  other, 
Which,  he  maintained,  was  never  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  denied  the  existence  of  either  an  express 
or  implied  grant  in  the  Constitution  to  Congress  to  legis- 
late about  slavery  at  all.  Holding  this  view,  he  urged 
that  the  practice  into  which  Congress  had  fallen  was  of 
no  binding  force,  because  precedents  are  invalid  when 
they  favour  what  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Calhoun, 
in  a  word,  considered  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
vote  slavery  into  or  out  of  a  territory ;  that  consequently 
Northerners  and  Southerners  were  equally  entitled  to 
take  their  institutions  there ;  and  that  only  when  Con- 
gress authorized  a  census  to  be  taken,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion to  be  formed,  according  to  a  practice  never  deviated 
from  till  Michigan  applied  for  admission,  could  the  ques- 
tion be  voted  upon,  and  that  then  the  inhabitants  were 
to  do  it  for  themselves. 

"The  third  opinion  is  the  '  squatter  sovereignty  doc- 
trine,' often  confounded  with  Calhoun's,  but  essentially 
different  from  it.  This  gives  the  settlers,, at  once,  the 
right  to  determine  the  character  of  the  future  State.  It 
is  a  new  theory,  first  carried  into  elfect  when  California 
was  admitted  ;  and  subsequently  further  endorsed  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.  Under  it,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  repeal  laws  passed  by  a  territorial 
legislature,  no  matter  how  cruel,  vindictive,  or  tyrannical 
thev  may  be.  as  it  is  admitted  to  have  under  both  the  Cal- 
houn and  Webster  doctrine.  The  only  remedy,  in  such 
cases,  is  to  be  found  in  a  new  legislature,  or  by  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law,  if  the  enactments  are  unconstitutional. 
So  also,  if  an  election  has  been  carried  by  fraudulent 
votes,  no  redress  can  be  afforded  by  Congress,  but  only 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  or  possibly  the  courts,  if 
the  official  certificates  have  once  been  made  out  in  favour 
of  the  1  bogus' candidates.  Though  Kansas  was  set  go- 
ing on  the  '  squatter  sovereignty'  principle,  both  parties 
in  Congress  have  since  abandoned  the  theory,  for  both 
have  introduced  bills  to  repeal  part,  or  all  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  so-called  '  border  ruffian'  legislature. 

'■These  are  the  three  opinions.  It  is  for  the  people  to 
decide  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union 
was  formed." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  17th. 
The  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander  II.  was  crowned  at 
Moscow  on  the  17th  ult.,with  imposing  ceremonies.  Vast 
preparations  had  been  made  for  this  event,  which  was 
attended  with  a  great  display  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 
Rumors  are  current  that  an  exchange  of  colonies  is  being 
negotiated  between  France  and  England.  France  to  give 
u {>  her  factories  on  the  mainland  of  India,  in  exchange  for 
the  Island  of  Mauritius.  The  London  Post  (government 
organ)  recommends  the  Hudson's  Hay  Territory  as  a 
favourable'scat  for  a  convict  establishment.  Spain  re- 
mained tranquil,  with  slight  exceptions.  It  is  said  that 
the  Western  Powers  have  addressed  a  second  note  to 
Naples,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  former,  but  in  milder 
language,  and  that  France  will  permit  its  minister  at 
Naples,  to  withdraw  fur  a  time,  and  that  England  will  not 
appoint  a  successor  to  I he  late  Sir  William  Temple.  The 
insurrection  in  Switzerland  had  been  suppressed.  Prus- 
sia is  said  to  have  notified  an  inclination  to  give  up  her 
claims  on  Seufchatel  in  exchange  for  an  indemnity,  of 
Which  the  Europe. ui  Powers  shall  fix  the  amount.  France 
supports  these  views  of  Prussia. 

/.irrrj  /  Market*. — Sales  of  cotton  for  the  week,  50,- 

ooi)  t  il.  s  ;  the  quotations  were  nearly  unchanged.  Stock 
on  hand,  093,000  bales,  including  503,000  American. 
Wc-teni  I 'anal  Hour,  26*.  a  28*.;  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, 29*.  a  31*.;  Ohio,  31*.  a  33*.;  white  corn,  33*. ; 
j  i How,  32*.  per  480  lbs.  The  weather  continued  favour- 
able for  the  harvests,  and  the  British  crops  were  turning 

out  satisfactorily.  The  I  Ion  money  market  was  more 

stringent ;  consols  were  depressed,  and  closed  for  money 
nt  !'3j  a  !■.''.;.  Tin'  bullion  in  the  Hank  of  England  had 
decreased  £215,000. 

INDIA. —  Bombaj  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  13th.  had  been 
n.  eivedin  England.  Oude  is  reported  tranquil.  The 
trade  of  Calcutta,  as  compared  with  previous  years, shows 
an  improvement.  The  ragar  crop  in  Mauritius  is  un- 
precedently  large,  amounting  to  125,000  tons.  The 
cholera  had  ceased  there. 

CHINA. — The  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  Tan- 
yonng,  which  bring*  ihrm  close  to  Sam-how,  the  capital 
of  the  Province,  and  outlet  of  commerce  from  Shanghai. 
An  imperial  tleet  is  blockaded  near  Nankin. 

AUSTRALIA. — Melbourne  advices  to  Sixth  mo.  14th, 
had  been  received.  The  balance  of  trade  continued  in 
favour  of  the  colony.    Agriculture  and  domestic  manu- 


factures were  largely  extending.  The  mines  continued 
productive.  From  New  Zealand,  an  encounter  is  re- 
ported between  the  British  troops  and  the  natives,  in 
which  eighteen  of  the  latter  were  killed. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. — Dates  from  Valparaiso  to  Eighth 
mo.  16th,  and  Callao  to  the  27th.  A  revolution  had  oc- 
curred in  Lima,  headed  by  Castillo.  Some  fighting  took 
place  in  the  Plaza,  with  the  government  troops  under 
the  President.  The  engagement  lasted  several  hours, 
but  the  revolutionists  were  finally  subdued. 

NICARAGUA. — Advices  to  Eighth  mo.  30th.  Walker 
was  remaining  at  the  capital.  Leon  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  the  invading  army,  which  numbers  1500  troops. 
Walker  had  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  property  of  the 
Accessary  Transit  Company  forfeited  to  the  State,  and 
another,  which,  for  a  consideration  of  $400,000,  trans- 
fers .all  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Company  to  Charles 
Morgan  and  Cornelius  Garrison.  According  to  a  rumor, 
which  had  reached  Aspinwall,  Walker  had  caused  forty 
of  his  own  men,  who  refused  to  do  duty,  to  be  led  out 
and  shot. 

UNITED  STATES. — ■Presidential  Election.— -The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says,  that  tickets  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  States  for  Buchanan;  for  Fillmore,  in  all,  ex- 
cept Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  for  Fremont,  in  all  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  except  Pennsylvania ;  also  in  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Missouri.  South  Carolina  appoints  Elec- 
tors by  the  Legislature. 

Kansas. — A  new  territorial  legislature  was  to  be 
elected  on  the  1st  inst.  From  Washington,  it  is  stated 
that  the  official  advices  of  Gov.  Geary  and  Gen.  Smith 
have  inspired  the  belief,  that  order  will  soon  be  restored 
in  Kansas.  The  bandit  Missourians  have  generally  dis- 
banded, and  returned  to  their  homes,  in  obedience  to 
the  Governor's  proclamation.  A  dispatch  of  the  23d 
from  St.  Louis  states,  that  Lawrence  was  in  possession 
of  the  United  States  troops,  by  whom  ninety  of  General 
Lane's  men  had  been  made  prisoners.  Lane  had  fled 
from  Lawrence  with  the  remainder  of  his  men,  in  the 
direction  of  Nebraska.  A  later  dispatch  says,  that  Gov. 
Geary,  with  several  companies  of  U.  S.  dragoons,  had 
followed  in  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  arresting  Lane, 
if  found  in  the  Territory.  The  pro-slavery  party  were 
organizing  thoroughly,  in  order  to  carry  the  approaching 
election.  The  Squatter  Sovereign  of  the  16th,  a  Kansas 
pro-slavery  paper,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the 
recent  movement  against  Lawrence,  which,  if  true,  af- 
fords a  singular  commentary  upon  the  Governor's  pro- 
mises of  impartial  justice  between  the  parties  made  in 
his  address  a  few  days  previously.  "  Just  as  we  are  go- 
ing to  press,  we  learn  that  Col.  Rcid  made  his  approach 
to  Lawrence  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  14th,  with 
2700  militia,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Geary,  500  men 
were  taken  from  Rcid's  command  into  the  United  States 
service  to  assist  the  United  States  in  expelling  Lane's 
troops,  and  getting  as  many  of  them  as  possible  prison 
ers,  to  .lie  tried  by  martial  law.  Two  hundred  govern 
meat  troops  were  after  Lane,  who  was  en  route  to  Ne 
braska.  At  the  request  of  Gov.  Geary,  Cof.  Reid  dis 
banded  the  balance  of  his  men."  According  to  a 
statement  in  the  Boonville  Observer,  the  dragoons  came 
up  wilh  a  portion  of  the  retreating  Free  State  men  at  a 
crossing  of  the  Kaw  river.  In  the  engagement  that  en- 
sued, about  forty  Free  State  men  were  killed,  and  ninety 
live  taken  prisoners.  Lawrence  and  the  other  principal 
settlements  of  the  Free  State  party,  were  nearly  de- 
serted. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  evening  of  the  24th  nit. 
Ihe  steamer  Niagara  was  burned  near  Port  Washington 
on  Lake  Michigan.  She  had  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  were  rescued  by  other  vessels,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  sixty-six  lives  have 
been  lost,  mostly  by  drowning.  The  Niagara  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  most  costly  steamers  on  the  Lakes. 

Vatijiirnui. — The  steamship  Illinois,  from  Aspinwall 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27th,  with  San  Fraucisco 
dates  to  the  5th,  and  $1,800,000  in  gold.  The  Illinois 
connected  with  the  Golden  Gate,  which  brought  down 
to  Panama  S2.)C>n,nno.  The  Vigilance  Committee  had 
quietly  disbanded,  and  on  the  21st  of  Eighth  month,  they 
opened  their  rooms  to  the  public.  This  is  only  n  partial 
re  Ignation  of  their  usurped  authority,  for  they  are  to 
assemble  again  in  the  event  of  any  of  their  number  be- 
ing held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
Judge  Terry  had  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Durkee  and  Hand,  two  of  the  Vigilants, 
u  ho  Mixed  the  State  arms  in  the  harbour,  arc  before  the 
I'.  S,  Court,  ami  have  been  indicted,  and  were  to  be 
tried  for  piracy  on  the  9th  inst.  Highway  robberies  of 
the  most  daring  character  nre  matters  of  daily  occur 
rente  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  These  are  often  ac- 
eompanied  wilh  loss  of  life.    '-There  is  a  good  deal  of 


animosity  growing  up  in  California  and  Oregon,  towards 
the  Mormons,  both  on  account  of  the  inherent  vileness 
of  their  teachings,  and  of  their  emissaries  having  been 
detected  inciting  the  northern  savages  to  hostilities 
against  the  whites." 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  431.  On  the  27th, 
sales  of  wheat  were  as  follows — good  white,  Illinois, 
$1.65;  red,  Illinois,  $1.55;  red,  Ohio,  $1.52;  red,  In- 
diana, $1.56  ;  white,  southern,  $1.65  a  $1.70. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  204. 
Charleston,  S.  C. — The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for 
the  week  ending  Ninth  month  24th,  number  twenty-four. 
The  weather  was  very  cold.  There  had  been  frost  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 

The  Tobacco  Crop,  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  has 
been  damaged  by  the  recent  frosts.  There  has  also  been 
heavy  frost  in  various  sections  of  Virginia.  This  year's 
crop  is  said  to  be  a  poor  one. 

The  Red  River  has  dammed  up  its  own  mouth,  and 
now  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Atcha- 
falia  Bayou.  The  river  is  now  low ;  when  full,  it  may 
perhaps  re-open  its  outlet  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ohio  River,  on  the  24th,  was  reported  to  be  lower 
than  was  ever  before  known.  Droves  of  cattle  had  been 
driven  over  at  Cincinnati. 

Storm  on  the  Lakes. — The  recent  equinoctial  stom 
caused  great  damage  among  the  shipping  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Upper  Lakes.  Thirty  vessels  are  known  to  have 
gone  ashore  on  Lake  Michigan,  many  of  which  would  be 
totally  lost. 

Dead  Letters. — The  Post-office  Department,  last  week, 
returned  to  their  respective  countries  the  dead  letters, 
which  for  the  last  quarter  had  accumulated  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  States.  There  were  for  England  150,000 
Bremen,  2617;  Cologne,  5374;  Canada,  7500 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  439  ;  New  Brunswick,  619. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  Cuba.— Not  less  than  14,000  Afrjj 
cans  have  been  landed  on  the  Island  within  the  last 
eight  months. 

A  Hurricane  at  Inagua,  in  the  Bahamas,  did  great 
damage  recently,  blowing  down  thirty  houses,  stranding 
five  vessels,  and  causing  the  loss  of  four  lives. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Taber,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  P. 
Gove,  $2,  vol.  29;  from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  O.,  for  P 
W.  Leake,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass, 
$2,  vol.  30,  and  for  M.  Eddy,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Asa  Gar- 
retson,  agt.,  O.,  for  John  Doudna,  Hannah  G.  Townsend 
$2  each,  vol.  30,  for  John  Gibbons,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  30 
from  Hez.  C.  Post,  Mac.,  N.  Y,,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  A.  Dir- 
kin,  Eng.,  10  shillings,  vol.  30,  and  for  Jonathan  Harris 
Jonathan  Harris,  jr.,  Jos.  Harris,  Richard  Hall,  Thos 
Williamson,  jr.,  10  shillings  each,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Wil- 
son, 10  shillings,  to  42,  vol.  30,  for  Forster  Green,  1 
shillings,  to  52,  vol.  30  ;  from  Thos.  C.  Hopkins,  Md.,  $2 
vol.  29. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schoc 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-da} 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  o 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  r.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Se 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  atten 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Thomas  Kimder,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1856. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committe 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Seconc 
day,  the  Gth  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  af  tei 
noon  train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city,  at 
o'clock. 
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FRIENDS'  HOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  Tl  NESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachi 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unde 
named  Friends. 

Edenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa 
Joseph  Elkixton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 
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ROI5B,  PILE  <!;  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  great 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  was 
introduced  by  passing  it  through  grooved  rollers, 
instead  of  hammering  it  on  the  anvil ;  but  in  our 
own  time  the  invention  has  become  most  important. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  Coet,  spent  a  fortune  on  the  en- 
terprise, and  died  poor.    His  son,  in  1812,  peti- 
tioned the  English  Parliament  to  assign  to  him 
3ome  reward  for  the  great  gift  that  his  father  had 
bestowed  upon  the  nation.    He  asked  in  vain.  It 
is  the  common  fate  of  the  ingenious  and  the  learned  ; 
iind  it  is  well  that  life  has  some  other  consolations 
for  the  man  that  has  exercised  his  intellect  more 
iorofitably  for  the  world  than  for  himself,  than  the 
oride  of  the  mere  capitalist,  who  thinks  accumula- 
tion, and  accumulation  only,  the  chief  business  of 
Existence.    Boiling  bar-iron  is  one  of  the  great 
abour-saving  principles  that  especially  prevail  in 
very  branch  of  manufacture  in  metals.    The  un- 
ided  strength  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  could 
lot  make  all  the  iron  which  is  at  present  made, 
.hough  they  did  nothing  else.    Machinery  is  there- 
ajm  fore  resorted  to ;  and  water-wheels,  steam-engines, 
[iis-ii;  und  all  sorts  of  powers  are  set  to  work  in  moving 
lammers,  turning  rollers,  and  drawing  rods  and 
Fire  through  holes,  till  every  workman  can  have 
he  particular  form  which  he  wants.    If  it  were 
oi&ltot  for  the  machinery  that  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
tufacture,  no  man  could  obtain  a  spade  for  less 
han  the  price  of  a  year's  labour ;  the  buckles  of 
he  harness  of  a  horse  would  cost  more  than  the 
lorse  himself ;  and  the  farmer  would  have  to  re 
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l  to  wooden  plow-shares,  and  hoes  made  of 


ticks  with  crooked  ends 

After  all  this,  the  iron  is  not  yet  fit  for  a  knife, 
t  least  for  such  a  knife  as  we  may  buy  for  a  quar- 
;r.  Many  nations  would,  however,  be  thankful 
>r  a  little  bit  of  it,  and  nations  too  in  whose  coun- 
ties there  is  no  want  of  iron  ore.  But  they  have 
o  knowledge  of  the  method  of  making  iron,  and 
ave  no  furnaces  or  machinery.  When  our  ships 
lil  among  the  people  of  the  eastern  islands,  those 
eople  do  not  ask  for  gold.  "  Iron,  iron  !"  is  the 
all;  and  he  who  can  exchange  his  best  commodity 
>r  a  rusty  nail  or  a  bit  of  iron  hoop,  is  a  fortunate 
idividual. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  that  in  the  best  form, 
'hich  is  a  treasure  to  those  people  in  the  worst, 
must  have  a  knife,  not  of  iron,  but  of  steely — a 
nee  that  will  bear  a  keen  edge  without  either 
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breaking  or  bending.  In  order  to  get  that,  we  must 
again  change  the  nature  of  our  material. 

How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  The  oftener  that  iron 
is  heated  and  hammered,  it  becomes  the  softer  and 
more  ductile :  and  as  the  heating  and  hammering 
forced  the  carbon  out  of  it,  if  we  give  it  the  carbon 
back  again,  we  shall  harden  it ;  but  it  happens  that 
we  also  give  it  other  properties,  by  restoring  its 
carbon,  when  the  iron  has  once  been  in  a  ductile 
state. 

For  this  purpose,  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  are 
buried  in  powdered  charcoal,  covered  up  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  hours,  according  to  the  object  desired. 
There  are  niceties  in  the  process,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  that  produce  the  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  steel,  as  distinguished  from  cast-iron.  If  the 
operation  of  heating  the  iron  in  charcoal  is  con- 
tinued too  long,  or  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  iron 
becomes  cast  steel,  and  cannot  be  welded  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  melted  in  the  operation,  it  can  be  worked 
with  the  hammer  in  the  same  manner  as  iron. 

In  each  case,  however,  it  has  acquired  the  pro- 
perty upon  which  the  keenness  of  the  knife  depends ; 
and  the  chief  difference  between  the  cast  steel  and 
the  steel  that  can  bear  to  be  hammered  is,  that  cast 
steel  takes  a  keener  edge,  but  is  more  easily 
broken. 

The  property  which  it  has  acquired  is  that  of 
bearing  to  be  tempered.  If  it  be  made  very  hot, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  kept  there  till  it 
is  quite  cooled,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  iron, 
but  it  is  brittle.  In  this  state  the  workman  bright- 
ens the  surface,  and  lays  the  steel  upon  a  piece  of 
hot  iron,  and  holds  it  to  the  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a 
colour  which  he  knows  from  experience  is  a  test  of 
the  proper  state  of  the  process.  Then  he  plunges 
it  again  into  water,  and  it  has  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness that  he  wants. 

The  grinding  a  knife,  and  the  polishing  it,  even 
when  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  properties  of 
steel,  if  they  were  not  done  by  machinery,  would 
cost  more  than  the  whole  price  of  a  knife  upon 
which  machinery  is  used.  A  travelling  knife-grinder, 
with  his  treadle  and  wheels,  has  a  machine,  but  not 
a  very  perfect  one.  The  knife-maker  grinds  the 
knife  at  first  upon  wheels  of  immense  size,  turned 
by  water  or  steam,  and  moving  so  quickly  that  they 
appear  to  stand  still  — the  eye  cannot  follow  the 
motion.  With  these  aids  the  original  grinding  and 
polishing  cost  scarcely  anything;  while  the  travel- 
ling knife-grinder  charges  two  cents  or  more  for 
the  labour  of  himself  and  his  wheel  in  just  sharpen- 
ing it. 

The  "  Sheffield  whittle"  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  as  we  know  from  the  poet  Chaucer. 
Sheffield  is  still  the  metropolis  of  steel.  It  is  in 
the  change  of  iron  into  steel  by  a  due  admixture  of 
carbon — by  hammering,  by  casting,  by  melting — 
that  the  natural  powers  of  Sheffield,  her  water  and 
her  coal,  have  become  of  such  value.  Wherever 
there  is  a  stream  with  a  fall,  there  is  the  grinding- 
wheel  at  work :  and  in  huudrcds  of  workshops  the 
nicer  labour  of  the  artificer  is  fashioning  the  steel 
into  every  instrument  which  the  art  of  man  can 
devise,  from  the  scythe  of  the  mower  to  the  lancet 
of  the  surgeon.    The  machinery  that  made  the  steel 


has  called  into  action  the  skill  that  makes  the  file- 
cutter.  No  machine  has  yet  been  invented,  which 
can  make  a  perfect  file.  The  file-cutter  with  a 
small  hammer  can  cut  notch  after  notch  in  a  piece 
of  softened  steel,  without  a  guide  or  gauge — even 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  notches  in  an  inch.  It 
is  one  out  of  many  things  in  which  skilled  labour 
triumphs  over  the  uniformity  of  operation  which 
belongs  to  a  machine.  The  cutting  of  files  alone  in 
Great  Britain  gives  employment  to  more  than  six 
thousand  persons.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  arts  calls  into  action  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  handicrafts.  An  ordinary  work- 
man can  obtain  a  knife  for  the  price  of  a  few  hours' 
labour.  The  causes  are  easily  seen.  Every  part 
of  the  labour  that  can  be  done  by  machinery  is  so 
done.  One  turn  of  a  wheel,  one  stroke  of  a  steam- 
engine,  one  pinch  of  a  pair  of  rollers,  or  one  blow 
of  a  die,  will  do  more  in  a  second  than  a  man  could 
do  in  a  month.  One  man,  also,  has  but  one  thing 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  machinery ;  and  when 
the  work  of  the  hand  succeeds  to  the  work  of  the 
wheel  or  the  roller,  the  one  man,  like  the  file-cutter, 
has  still  but  one  thing  to  do.  In  course  of  time  he 
comes  to  do  twenty  times  as  much  as  if  he  were 
constantly  shifting  from  one  thing  to  another.  The 
value  of  the  work  that  a  man  does  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured in  all  cases  by  the  time  and  trouble  that  it 
cost  him  individually,  but  by  the  market  value  of 
what  he  produces :  which  value  is  determined,  as 
far  as  labour  is  concerned,  by  the  price  paid  for 
doing  it  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  mode. 

And  does  not  all  this  machinery,  and  this  eco- 
nomy of  labour,  it  may  still  be  said,  deprive  many 
workmen  of  employment  ?  No.  By  these  means 
the  iron  trade  gives  bread  to  hundreds,  where  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  given  bread  to  one.  There 
are  more  hands  employed  at  the  iron-works  than 
there  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  ma- 
chinery ;  because  without  machinery  men  could  not 
produce  iron  cheap  enough  to  be  generally  used. 

The  machinery  that  is  now  employed  in  the  iron 
trade,  not  only  enables  the  people  to  be  supplied 
cheaply  with  all  sorts  of  articles  of  iron,  but  it  en- 
ables a  great  number  of  people  to  find  employment, 
not  in  the  iron  trade  only,  but  in  all  other  trades, 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  employed  ;  and 
it  enables  every  body  to  do  more  work  with  the 
same  exertion,  by  giving  them  better  tools ;  while 
it  makes  all  more  comfortable,  by  furnishing  them 
with  more  commodious  domestic  utensils. 

There  are  thousands  of  families  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  would  be  glad  to  exchange  all  they 
have  for  a  tin  kettle,  or  an  iron  pot,  which  can  be 
bought  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  a  shilling 
or  two.  And  could  the  poor  man  in  this  country 
but  once  see  how  even  the  rich  man  in  some  other 
places  must  toil  day  after  day  before  be  can-tscrapc 
or  grind  a  stone  so  as  to  be  able  to  boil  a  little  wa- 
ter in  it,  or  make  it  serve  for  a  lamp,  he  would  ac- 
count himself  a  poor  man  no  more.  A  travelling 
beggar  carries  about  with  him  more  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  chiefs  or 
rulers  in  countries  which  naturally  have  much  finer 
climates  than  that  of  England.  But  they  have  no 
machinery,  and  therefore  they  are  wretched. 
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Great  Britain  is  a  country  rich  in  other  minerals 
than  ironstone  and  coal.  Her  earliest  inhabitants 
are  recorded  to  have  exchanged  tin  with  maritime 
people  who  came  to  her  shores.  They  had  lead 
also,  which  was  cast  into  oblong  blocks  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  island,  and  which  bear 
the  imperial  stamp.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  tin  was  worked  into  pewter,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  plates,  had  superseded  wooden 
trenchers.  Eut  the  English  raised  and  smelted  no 
copper,  importing  it  unwrought.  The  valuable  tin 
and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  were  imperfectly 
worked  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  because 
the  water  which  overflowed  them  was  only  removed 
by  hydraulic  engines,  the  best  of  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1700.  "When  Watt  had  reconstructed 
the  steam-engine,  steam-power  began  to  be  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  Cornwall  mines.  In  1780, 
24,443  tons  of  copper-ore  were  raised,  producing 
2932  tons  of  copper.  In  1850,  155,025  tons  of 
ore  were  obtained,  producing  12,254  tons  of  copper. 
The  tin-mines  produced  1600  tons  in  1750,  and 
10,719  tons  in  1849. 

In  all  mining  operations,  conducted  as  they  are 
in  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  country,  we  must 
cither  go  without  the  article  produced,  whether  coal, 
or  iron,  or  lead,  or  copper,  if  the  machines  were 
abolished — or  we  must  employ  human  labour,  in 
w  orks  the  most  painful,  at  a  price  which  would  not 
only  render  existence  unbearable,  but  destroy  it 
altogether.  The  people,  in  that  case,  would  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  natives  of  South 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  get  gold 
at  any  cost  of  human  suffering.  The  Spaniards  had 
no  machines  but  pickaxes  and  spades  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  Indians.  They  compelled  them 
to  labour  ince  ssantly  with  these,  until  in  some  in 
stances  whole  tribes  became  extinct.  Without  ma- 
chinery, in  places  where  people  can  obtain  even 
valuable  ore  for  nothing,  the  collection  and  prepa 
ration  of  metals  is  hardly  worth  the  labour.  Mungo 
Parke  describes  the  sad  condition  of  the  Africans 
who  arc  always  washing  gold-dust ;  and  we  have 
seen  in  England  a  poor  man  separating  small  par 
tides  of  lead  from  the  limestone,  or  spar,  and  un- 
able to  earn  a  shilling  a  day  by  the  process.  A 
man  of  capital  erects  lead-works,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  obtains  an  adequate  profit,  and  employs  many 
labourers. 

It  may  enable  us,  in  addition  to  our  slight  no- 
tices of  quantities  produced,  to  form  something  like 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  vast  mineral  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  if  we  give  the  aggregate  of  men 
employed  as  miners  and  metal-workers,  according 
to  the  census  of  1851.  Of  coal-miners  there  were 
21(3,300  ;  of  iron-miners,  27,098 ;  of  copper-miners, 
18,468;  of  tin-miners,  12,912;  of  lead-miners, 
21,(517.  This  is  a  total  of  296,461.  In  the  ma- 
nufacture of  various  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  in 
addition  to  the  iron  and  coal-miners,  who  cannot 
be  accurately  distinguished,  there  arc  employed 
2s  I  ,">7 -  uialr  worker.-,  and  1  -,*(>7  female  ;  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  brass  and  other  mixed 
metal.-,  10,076  ;  of  which  number  *,370  are  females. 
The  worker-  in  metal  tints  enumerated  amount  to 
r»  l"2,!>"J*J.  We  may  add,  from  the  class  of  persons 
engaged  in  mechanic  productions,  in  which  we  find 
4^,05(1  engine  and  machine  makers,  anil  7,129 
gunsmiths,  a  number  that  will  raise  the  aggregate 
of  miners  and  workers  in  metals  to  600,000  per- 
sons. The  boldness  of  some  of  the  operations  which 
are  conducted  in  tbi-  department  of  indu-try,  tin- 
various  skill  of  the  labourers,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  aggregate  results,  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  power  that  almost  !■  longs  to  the  sublime.  The 
fables  of  mythology  are  tame  when  compared  w  ith 
these  realities  of  science.    Vulcan  with  his  anvils 


in  .ZEtna,  is  a  feeble  instrument  by  the  side  of  the 
steam-hammer  that  forges  an  anchor,  or  the  hy- 
draulic press  that  lifts  abridge.  A  knot  of  Cupids 
co-operating  for  the  fabrication  of  their  barbed  ar- 
rows is  the  poetry  of  painting  applied  to  the  arts. 
Eut  there  is  higher  poetry  in  that  triumph  of  know- 
ledge, and  skill,  and  union  of  forces,  which  fills  a 
furnace  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  molten  iron, 
and  conducts  the  red-hot  stream  to  the  enormous 
mould  which  is  to  produce  a  cylinder  without  a 
flaw. 

(To  be  continued.) 


If  the  soul  were  suddenly  illuminated,  in  the 
midst  of  its  carelessness  and  unbelief,  to  see  and 
feel  things  as  they  are,  terror  would  take  possession 
of  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  *  *  But  we 
are  often  as  men  in  a  trance,  or  as  persons  walking 
in  their  sleep,  and  conscious  of  nothing.  Sleep- 
walkers are  never  terrified,  even  by  dangers  that 
would  take  from  a  waking  man  all  his  self-posses- 
sion. Sleep-walkers  have  been  known  to  balance 
themselves  upon  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  most 
perilous  heights,  with  as  much  indifference  and  se- 
curity as  if  they  were  walking  upon  even  ground. 
They  have  been  seen  treading  at  the  eaves  of  lofty 
buildings,  and  bending  over,  and  looking  down  into 
the  street,  making  the  gazers,  who  have  discovered 
the  experiment,  tremble  with  fright,  and  grow  faint 
with  expectation ;  and  if  the  trance  should  suddenly 
pass  away,  and  the  waking  sense  be  restored,  the 
self-discovery  would  prove  fatal,  and  the  man 
would  lose  his  balance  and  fall,  where  before  he 
trod  with  perfect  indifference  and  security.  Just 
so  to  the  quickened  sight  and  conscience  of  spiritual 
spectators,  careless  sinners  are  beheld  walking- 
asleep  and  indifferent  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
woe.  They  bend  over  toward  the  flaming  gulf,  and 
if  they  saw  and  felt  what  it  is  they  are  doing,  what 
dreadful  hazard  they  are  running,  there  would,  for 
the  time,  be  no  more  life  in  them.  The  conscious- 
ness of  meeting  a  holy  God,  and  the  thought  of 
what  was  before  them,  would  fill  their  minds  with 
anguish,  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ,  no- 
thing but  a  heartfelt,  humble  application  of  the 
soul  for  God's  mercy,  through  Christ,  nothing  but 
the  faith  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  could  possibly 
allay. —  Geo.  B.  C/ieevcr's  "Lectures  on  Cowpcr." 


Iminovcd  Diving  Dresses. — Some  interesting 
experiments  lately  took  place  at  Paris,  on  and  near 
the  Seine,  with  different  diving  apparatus,  &c  All 
of  these  apparatus  arc  constructed  on  nearly  the 
same  plan,  being  composed  of  a  water  proof  dress, 
terminated  at  the  upper  part  by  a.  cuirass  in  metal, 
to  which,  whe  n  on  the  body  of  the  diver,  is  screwed 
a  belmet  of  the  same  metal,  having  affixed  to  it  a 
tube  for  giving  air,  the  supply  of  which  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  a  valve  for  letting  off 
the  breath  of  the  diver.  One  of  the  experiments 
tried  with  Siebe's  apparatus  was,  that  the  diver  can 
of  his  own  free  will  come  to  the  surface,  by  removing 
apart  of  the  weight  which  keeps  him  under  water. 
The  four  divers  descended  at  the  same  time;  one  of 
them  remained  under  water  forty  minutes,  and  the 
others  a  somewhat  shorter  period  of  time,  picking  up 
during  the  immersion  several  small  pieces  of  metal 
which  had  been  thrown  dow  n.  M.  de  Siebe,  the  diver, 
stated  that  the  Seine  was  discoloured  for  about 
seven  feet,  but  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom  the 
water  was  perfectly  clear;  the  appearance  of  the 
(rater  underneath  was  that  of  a  dense  fog. 

If  thou  WOnldst  conquer  thy  weakness,  thou  must 
never  gratify  it.  No  man  is  compelled  to  evil  ;  his 
const  nt  only  makes  it  his.  It  is  no  sin  to  be  tempt- 
ed, but  to  be  overcome. 


Epistle  of  George  fox. 

Friends, — The  children  of  the  devil,  how  expert  ] 
are  they  in  evil,  in  all  deceit  in  his  kingdom;  and 
yet  they  may  speak  of  the  things  of  God  ;  but  no 
vulturous  eye,  nor  venomous  beast  ever  trod  in  the] 
steps  of  the  just,  though  they  may  talk  of  the  way. 
For  who  have  their  conversations  in  this  world,  in 
vain  do  they  profess  godliness.    But  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  conceived  and  begotten  of  him,  are 
not  of  this  world,  neither  do  they  mind  only  the 
things  of  this  world,  but  the  things  which  are  eter- 
nal.   The  children  of  this  world  do  mostly  mind] 
the  external  things,  and  their  love  is  in  them,  but 
the  others  live  by  faith  ;  the  one  is  sanctified  by  the 
Word,  the  other  painted  with  the  words.  Th< 
children  of  God  are  pure  in  heart,  not  looking  onlvj 
at  the  outside.    The  favour  of  the  world,  ancji 
friendship  thereof  is  enmity  to  God  ;  man  may  sooi 
be  stained  with  it.    0,  love  the  stranger,  and  be  a: 
strangers  in  the  world  !    They  that  followed  Chris 
in  his  cross,  they  were  strangers  in  the  world,  anc, 
wonders  to  the  world,  and  condemned  by  the  world 
and  the  world  knew  Him  not,  neither  doth  it  thenl 
that  follow  Him  now.    So  marvel  not  if  the  worh| 
hate  you;  for  the  world  lieth  in  hatred  and  wick 
edness.  Who  love  this  world  are  enemies  to  Christ 
and  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  haveHimfol 
their  Lord  over  them,  they  are  redeemed  out  of  th 
world.    The  world  would  have  a  Christ,  but  not  til 
rule  over  them ;  the  nature  of  the  world  is  abov 
Christ  in  man,  until  Christ  hath  subdued  that  na 
ture  in  man.    While  the  nature  of  the  world  dot 
rule  in  man,  Oh  the  deaf  ears  and  blind  eyes,  an 
the  understandings,  that  are  all  shut  up  among 
them,  with  which  they  judge  !    But  who  love  th 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  do  not  mind  the  world's  judj 
ment,  nor  are  troubled  at  it,  but  consider  all  oi 
brethren,  who  have  gone  before  us. 

When  ye  think  ye  are  past  all  crosses,  when  tl 
trial  doth  come,  ye  will  find  a  cross  to  that  wik 
which  doth  meddle  with  the  things  of  God  pr< 
sumptuously.  That  man  may  live  in  joy,  but  tl 
spirit  is  in  bondage.  Bejoicc  not  in  the  flesh,  b 
in  the  spirit,  which  crucifieth  all  fleshly  boasting: 
if  that  icillhe  fed,  then  carelessness  cometh  up,  ai 
they  fall  into  flatness  (from  the  Spirit,)  and  a 
mindless  of  the  Lord  God;  such  are  soon  up  ai 
down.  The  serpent  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  fol 
bidden  fruit,  and  she  took  and  gave  to  her  hu 
band,  and  so  they  fell  under  the  serpent's  powc) 
and  the  creatures,  out  of  the  power  of  God,  whil 
would  have  kept  them  in  dominion.  And  so  Adajt 
and  Eve,  and  the  serpent  all  went  out  of  the  Trutl 
Eve  eating  the  tree  of  knowledge,  she  had  kno  t 
ledge  and  wisdom  after  the  fall,  but  not  in  the  d| 
minion,  in  the  power  of  God  ;  but  the  Seed,  Chril 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  bruiseth  the  serpen* 
head,  and  He  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  1650. 


The  Highly  Cedars  of  California. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  writes  from  Californ 
to  the  New  York  Independent,  a  graphic  accoi 
of  the  immense  cedars  of  California,  the  great 
trees  in  the  world.  One  of  them,  which  had  be 
Idled,  he  ascertained  by  counting  the  grains  of  1 
stump,  to  be  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  years  o 
When  .Mahomet  was  at  nurse  this  tree  was  spro 
ing,  says  this  gentleman. 

It  is  forest,  yet  nothing  that  we  mean  by  for 
There  is  no  undergrowth,  scarcely  anywhere  a  rot 
the  surfaces  are  as  beautifully  turned  as  if  shap 
by  a  landscape  gardener,  and  dotted  all  over 
my  riads  of  flowers,  more  delicate,  if  not  more 
rious  than  any  garden  ever  grew.  Moving  ale 
these  surfaces,  rounding  over  a  hill,  or  gallop  ; 
through  some  silent  valley,  winding  here  among 
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native  oaks  casting  their  round  shadows,  and  here 
among  tall  pines  and  cedars  drawing  their  huge 
conical  shapes  on  the  ground  j  we  seem,  in  fact,  to 
be  riding  through  some  vast  park.  Indeed,  after 
we  had  seen  the  trees  and  taken  their  impression, 
we  could  think  of  nothing  but  to  call  it  the  park  of 
the  Lord  Almighty.  The  other  trees,  we  observed, 
were  increasing  in  size  as  we  neared  the  place,  till, 
finally,  descending  gently  along  a  western  slope, 
among  the  files  of  little  giants,  we  came  to  the  gate 
of  the  real  giants,  emerging  into  the  clear  ground  of 
mjjj  the  Big  Tree  Hotel  between  the  two  sentinels,  which 
are  500  feet  high,  and  stand  only  far  enough  apart 
for  the  narrow  road  to  pass  between.  These  were 
the  first  of  the  Washington  cedars  we  had  seen  ;  it 
,d1j  really  seemed  that  we  had  never  seen  a  tree  before. 
And  yet  they  were  only  medium  specimens. 

Close  by  the  house  lay  the  first  cut  of  the  Big- 
Tree,  par  eminence  ;  the  remaining  part,  or  top, 
1  Ciiriii  had  Deen  split  up  and  removed.    Near  this  first  cut 
3jj  stood  the  stump,  about  six  feet  high,  with  an  arbor 
m\i .  mounted  on  the  top,  which  had  been  squared  down 
it  da  |  for  this  purpose,  the  posts  of  the  arbor  standing  out 
Kwrij  in  the  line  of  the  largest  circuit  at  the  ground,  and 
-  V  the  space  between  them  and  the  circuit  of  the  top 
filled  in  by  a  floor  of  short  boards.    The  diameter 
of  the  top  is  by  measurement  twenty-five  feet  one 
way,  and  twenty- three  and  one-half  feet  the  other. 
The  diameter,  at  the  ground,  was  thirty-one  feet. 
They  are  all  included  in  a  space  of  50  acres,  and 
are  only  about  90  in  number.     The  ground  occu- 
pied is  a  rich  wet  bottom,  and  the  foot  of  the  moits 
northern  slope  adjacent,  covered  also  with  an  under- 
growth.   And  why  are  they  here,  just  here,  and  no 
'■_  where  else  ?    This,  I  confess,  is  to  me  the  greatest, 
j'jjudfl  strangest  wonder  of  all,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
earth  is  there  another  known  example  of  these  An- 
akims  of  the  forest ;  ninety  seeds  alone  have  been 
when started,  ninety  and  no  more.     Is  there,  was  there 
no  other  piece  of  ground  but  just  this,  in  the  whole 
world,  that  could  fitly  take  the  seeds  of  such  a 
growth  ?    Why  have  they  never  spread, — why  has 
no  one  seed  of  the  myriads  they  sprinkle  every  year 
, --: J  on  the  earth,  ever  started  in  any  other  locality  ? 
upj    And  what  a  starting  it  is,  when  such  a  seed  of 
jjaiifife  begins  to  grow.     Little  did  that  tiny  form  of 
...  u  matter  about  the  size  of  a  parsnip-seed,  and  looking 
more  like  it  than  any  other,  imagine  what  it  was 
|,Pl In.  going  to  do,  what  feelings  to  excite,  when  it  started 
K  the  first  sproutings  of  the  Big  Tree  ?     We  mea- 
ored  an  enormous  sugar-pine  recently  felled.  Sixty 
'^ijj  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
jjjjul  it  was  240  feet  high.  We  measured  one  of  the  pros- 
titrate  giants,  and  240  feet  from  the  ground  it  was 
itjjej|six  feet  in  diameter!     The  top  was  gone,  but  it 
[ji  i could  not  have  been  less  than  850  feet  high.  And 
a  I  yet  this  tree  was  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  where 
the  Big  Tree  was  twenty- five.  If  the  Big  Tree  were 
hollowed,  one  might  drive  the  largest  load  of  hay 
through  it  without  even  a  brush  of  contact. 

Many  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  largest  of  them  that 
Cjjfoni  remain,  are  greatly  injured  by  fire.    Their  time  is 
ifco(i  therefore  shortened,  and  a  long  time  will  be  requir- 
r      ed  to  bring  the  smaller  ones  to  their  maximum  of 
be  growth.     That  a  man,  instigated  by  the  love  of 
jjjjofl  money,  should  have  cut  down  the  biggest  of  them, 
{3!S  i  and  skinned  the  next,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
upwards  from  the  ground,  (viz.,  the  Mother,)  that  he 
might  show  or  sell  the  bark  of  her  body,  both  sound 
ufjR  as  a  rock  at  the  heart,  and  good  for  a  thousand  years 
- ?  to  come — Oh  !  it  surpasses  all  contempt.  And  yet  to 
jj ;  i  see  this  Giant  Mother  still  growing  up  as  before, 
:  r  bearing  her  fresh  foliage,  ripening  her  seeds  and 
refusing  to  die  ;  hiding  still  her  juices  and  working 
.-D,,  sl  her  pumps  in  the  deep  iiia-;ses  of  her  barkkssbody, 
jV'j  which  the  sun  of  two  whole  years  has  not  been  able 
^ to  season  through,  dead  as  it  is,  and  weather-cracked 


without — it  is  a  sight  so  grand  as  almost  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  we  suffer  by  the  baseness  of  the 
Late  Paper. 


act 


Less  Known  Reasons  for  Weill  Known  Truths. 

The  longer  the  beam  of  a  plow,  the  less  power  is 
required  to  draw  the  plough  ;  because  the  beam  is 
a  lever,  through  which  the  power  is  exerted,  and, 
by  extending  the  beam,  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  is 
lengthened,  and  the  leverage  is  thereby  increased. 
'The  same  is  true  of  many  other  implements  and 
tools — such  as  spades,  pitchforks,  wheelbarrows, 
planes,  screwdrivers,  augurs,  gimlets,  &e. 

The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage, the  less  power  it  requires  to  overcome  the  in- 
equalities of  a  road  ;  both  because  the  leverage  is 
increased  by  lengthening  the  spokes,  or  radii  of  the 
wheels,  which  are  the  long  arms  of  the  levers, 
whereby  the  power  is  exerted,  and  because  the 
steepness  or  abruptness  of  the  obstructions  present- 
ed to  the  wheels  is  lessened  by  the  greater  circum- 
ference of  the  wheels.  But  there  is  a  near  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  wheels,  beyond  which  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  increasing.  For  when  the  axles  of  the 
wheels  become  higher  than  the  point  of  draught  on 
the  animal,  a  portion  of  the  power  exerted  merely 
adds  to  the  weight,  or  pressure,  of  the  carriage  upon 
the  ground  ;  and  the  portion  thus  lost  increases  with 
the  increased  height  of  the  axle  above  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  draught.  Besides,  the  increasing  weight 
of  enlarged  wheels  soon  more  than  counteracts  the 
advantages  gained  by  increasing  their  diameter. 

More  carriages  meet  than  overtake  a  pedestrian, 
on  a  road  ;  simply  because  the  length  of  road  offer- 
ing the  opportunity  to  meet,  is  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
tances passed  over  by  the  opposite  travellers,  while 
the  length  of  road  offering  the  opportunity  to  over- 
take, is  only  the  difference  of  the  distances  passed 
over  by  the  pedestrian  and  the  .drivers.  The 
chances  in  the  one  case  are  reckoned  by  the  sum, 
and  in  the  other  case  by  the  difference  of  the  speed 
of  the  walker  and  the  rider. 

The  breezes  in  the  groves,  on  a  still  day,  are  ex- 
plained by  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  offering  the  obstruction  of  their  opposing  sur- 
faces to  whatever  motion  the  air  may  have,  thereby 
simply  causing  a  greater  velocity  through  the  spaces 
between-  them. 

Winds  produce  cold  in  several  ways.  The  act 
of  blowing  implies  the  descent  upon,  and  motion 
over  the  earth,  of  colder  air,  to  occupy  the  room  of 
that  which  it  displaces.  It  also  increases  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  thus  conveys 
away  considerable  heat.  This  increased  evaporation, 
and  the  mixture  of  warm  and  cold  air,  usually  pro- 
duce a  condensation  of  vapors  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
hence  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  consequent 
detention  of  the  heat  brought  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  whenever  air  in  motion  is  colder  than  the  earth, 
or  any  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  a  por- 
tion of  their  heat  is  imparted  to  the  air. 

"  All  signs  of  rain  fail  in  a  dry  time ;"  "  wet  be- 
gets more  wet."  There  is  real  philosophy  in  these 
proverbs.  In  a  dry  time,  comparatively  little  evapo- 
ration can  take  place  from  the  parched  earth,  and 
the  atmosphere  becomes  but  slowly  charged  with 
moisture — the  source  of  rain.  In  a  wet  time  evapo- 
ration goes  on  rapidly  from  the  saturated  earth,  and 
soon  overcharges  the  atmosphere  with  moisture. 

The  cold  moderates  immediately  preceding  a  fall 
of  snow  ;  because  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  act  of  congealing  into  snow,  parts  with  many 
degrees  of  heat,  which  before  were  latent,  and 
which  are  at  once  imparted  to  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  condensation 
of  vapor  into  rain ;  but  the  amount  of  latent  heat 


thereby  made  sensible,  is  much  less  than  in  the  act 
of  freezing,  and  it  is  generally  compensated  by  the 
loss  of  heat  in  the  evaporation  taking  place  from  the 
earth  after  the  rain  falls.  During  the  fall  both  of 
rain  and  snow,  the  atmosphere  usually  becomes 
gradually  colder ;  because  the  source  of  heat  de- 
rived from  the  sunshine  is,  for  the  time,  cut  off,  and 
therefore  does  not  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation 
and  radiation  from  the  earth.  Bain  and  snow  are 
also  usually  accompanied  by  wind,  a  consumer  of 
heat. 

It  is  less  tiresome  to  walk  than  to  stand  still  a 
given  length  of  time ;  for  in  walking,  each  set  of  * 
muscles  is  resting  half  of  the  time,  but  when  stand- 
ing still,  the  muscles  are  continually  exerted.  The  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  in  the  effort  of  walking,  is  not 
twice  as  great  as  in  standing  still ;  hence,  the  for- 
mer is  not  equal  to  the  double  continuation  of  the 
latter. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  food,  taken  at  one 
time,  into  the  stomach,  is  more  readily  digested  than 
a  very  small  quantity ;  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  food  coming  into  contact  with  the  entire  in- 
ner surface  of  the  stomach,  excites  the  action  of 
the  organ,  and  occasions  the  secretion  of  gastric 
fluid  ordinarily  sufiicient  for  digesting;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  there  is  not  enough  food  in  the  stomach 
to  excite  its  action.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  often 
affording  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  are  fre- 
quently made  very  ill  by  taking  into  the  stomach  a 
very  small  quantity  of  food,  when  it  is  remarked 
that  the  same  persons  have  previously  taken'  much 
larger  quantities  of  the  same  kinds  of  food  with 
impunity. 

The  fur  or  hair  of  an  animal  effectually  protects 
it  from  cold,  not  so  much  by  covering  the  body  and 
shutting  in  the  heat,  as  by  preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  air  around  it,  so  that  the  heat  cannot  be 
ranidly  conveyed  away.  And  the  arrangement  of 
hairs  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  by  the  law  of  reflection,  permits  the 
radiation  of  but  very  little  heat  from  the  body. 

The  human  system,  in  its  vital  or  muscular  power, 
is  very  analogous  to  an  electric  machine.  Damp- 
ness dispels  the  force  of  both,  apparently  in  the 
same  way.  Hence  the  debilitating  effect  of  hot 
weather,  caused  principally  by  excessive  perspira- 
tion. The  quantity  of  perspiration  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  refraining  from  unnecessary  drinking. 
Any  one  can  soon  school  himself  to  the  requirement 
of  several  times  less  of  liquid  than  he  is  usually  ac- 
customed to  drink,  by  taking  only  a  small  quantity 
at  once,  and  repeating  it  only  as  often  as  thirst  is 
felt. —  Tlte  Pen  and  the  Lever. 


Singular  Bottle  Stories. — Capt.  Beecher,  editor 
of  the  English  Nautical  Magazine,  has  compiled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  following  curious 
voyages  of  bottles  thrown  into  the  sea  by  unfor- 
tunate navigators.  A  good  many  bottles  thrown 
into  the  sea  next  to  the  African  coast,  found  their 
way  to  Europe.  The  bottle  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  Austral  Panama  route,  having  travelled 
from  the  Panama  Isthmus  to  the  Irish  coast.  An- 
other crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  Canaries  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Three  or  four  bottles,  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  Greenland  mariners  on  Davis's  Strait, 
landed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  An- 
other one  made  a  very  curious  trip ;  it  swam  from 
the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  passed  Gibraltar,  went  along  the  Portuguese 
of  France,  passing  Brest,  and  was  finally  picked  up 
on  Jersey  Island  :  the  direct  line  touches  at  least 
all  these  places,  and  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  it  took  this  route.  One  bottle  was  only  found 
after  sixteen  years'  swimming ;  one  after  fourteen, 
and  two  after  ten  years.    A  few  only  travelled 
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moie  than  etc  year,  and  ore  only  five  days.  Ihis 
last  was  Ecnt  cfi  ly  tie  captain  oi  the  Racehorse, 
cii  tie  17th  ol  Fcuith  mo.,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
atd  was  found  cn  the  22d,  alter  having  gone 
through  three  degrees  of  longitude  in  a  western 
direction.  Capt  M'Clure  ol  the  Investigator,  "well 
known  sine  Lis  discovery  of  the  North-w  est  Strait, 
threw  a  lettle  into  the  tea  in  1750,  on  his  way  to 
Pibring's  Strait.  It  swam  3,600  miles  in  206 
days,  and  was  picked  up  on  the  Honduras  coast. 
A  work  like  that  of  Capt.  Beecher  cannot  fail  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  different  observations  ol 
the  current  of  the  sea. 


In 
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For  ''The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARGARET  PRESTON. 
(Continued  from  page  29.) 

First  mouth,  1726,  she  obtained  liberty 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  visit  Friends  on 
"  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island  and  New  England.'' 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  the  last  day  of  the  Second  month,  uniting  with 
her  in  the  prospect,  she  soon  after  left  home,  hs 
hig  her  husband  as  companion.    They  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  Seventh  month,  bringing  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
where  they  had  travelled,  with  their  company  and 
her  gospel  labours,  and  being  enabled  to  give  i 
comforting  account  to  their  friends  at  home,  of  th 
divine  support  vouchsafed  her,  and  the  openness 
with  which  she  was  received. 

In  1727,  she  had  the  uuity  of  her  friends  in  at 
tending  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Salem,  held  toward 
the  close  of  the  Second  month.    Soon  after  the  firs 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington,  Friends  at 
Salem  concludtd  that  it  would  be  well  for  a  Yearly 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  their  place  also ;  and  as  that 
at  Burlington  was  established,  to  be  held  in  th 
Seventh  month,  they  chose  the  Second  month  for 
theirs,  evidently  expecting  it  to  be  of  equal  autho 
rity.    It  endeavoured  to  exercise  discipliuary  pow- 
ers for  some  years,  but  finally  settled  down  into  a 
General  Meeting  for  worship. 

In  the  Second  month,  1728,  with  Mary  Nicholls 
as  her  companion,  she  visited  meetings  in  New 
Jersey,  probably  commencing  with  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Salem,  and  occupying  the  Third  month  in 
tin-  service.  In  the  Fourth  mouth,  she  reported, 
"  they  had  witnessed  Divine  aid  in  their  labour 
and  that  their  ministry  was  lovingly  received." 
Towards  the  close  of  this  mouth,  she  spread  before 
her  Monthly  Meeting,  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
proq.ect  was  united  with,  and  she  appears  to  have 
left  home,  to  perform  it  about  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
month.  Her  labours  of  love  on  this  journey  were 
to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  Friends  visited, 
as  appeared  by  certificates  given  her;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, about  the  close  of  the  Tenth  mouth, she  was  en 
ablcd  to  set  up  her  "  Ebcnczcr"  with  a  thankful 
heart,  feeling  that  hitherto  the  Lord  had  helpe 
her.  Her  account  given  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  the  Seventh-day  Morning  Meeting,  and  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  aud  Elders,  are 
noted  as  having  been  "comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory." 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1729,  with  the  unity  of  her 
friends,  she  accompanied  Mary  Nicholls,  "to  visit 
neighbouring  meetings,  to  Egg  Harbour  and  Long 
Island." 

In  the  Seventh  month  of  that  year,  1720,  she 
informed  her  friends  of  a  concern  she  felt  to  visit 
Cecil  and  Choptank  Yearly  Meetings,  and  take 
some  meetiugs  on  the  way,  her  friend,  Sarah 


He  died  Sij.th  mo.  24th,  1742;  aged  52  years, 
and  was  buried  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time  residing. 


Kr.owlcs,  having  a  concern  to  accompany  her. 
"The  meeting  approves,  and  unites  in  desire  for 
their  preservation,  and  that  they  may  receive  aid 
iroin  the  Divine  hand."  Moses  Mcndcnhall,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
their  fellow-labourer  at  the  two  Yearly  Meetings. 
Returning  carlj-  in  the  Kinth  month,  they  gave 
some  account  of  their  service,  which  was  comfort- 
able. 

In  the  following  spring,  Margaret  Preston  at- 
tended the  Yearly  Meetings  at  Chester  and  Duck 
Creek,  in  Maryland  ;  after  which,  although  there 
are  abundant  Lotices  of  her  labours  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  we  do  not  find  her  travelling  with  a 
certificate  until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1734. 
She,  then,  with  her  young  friend,  Joyce  Marriott, 
afterwards  Benczet,  left  home  to  visit  "  Friends  in 
the  lower  counties,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  some  parts  of  Virginia."  Iheir  labours  were 
well  received,  and  they  returned  home  towards  the 
close,  of  the  Tenth  month,  with  peace  of  mind.  An 
interesting  certificate  from  Tredhaven  Quarterly 
Meeting  speaks  of  their  labours  in  the  ministry 
with  them,  being  in  a  "  few  weighty  words."' 

In  the  summer  of  1735,  with  the  same  compa- 
nion, she  visited  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland. 
This  is  her  last  journey  with  a  certificate.  She 
still  continued  active  in  visiting  meetings,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  she  attended  every  year  whilst  she 
lived,  some  of  the  large  General  Meetings,  then 
called  Yearly  Meetings. 

Indeed,  there  is  good  evidence,  that  as  it  was 
her  meat  and  her  drink  to  do  her  heavenly  Father's 
wiD,  so  the  care  of  the  churches  was  weightily  upon 
her,  and  in  the  discipline,  she  was  much  employed 
by  her  friends.  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting- 
says  of  her : — 

"  She  was  endued  with  an  excellent  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  travelled  much  in  the  service  of 
Truth  through  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  : 
her  testimony  being  lively,  sound  and  edifying,  was 
well  received  among  Friends.  Being  likewise  well 
qualified  for  the  maintenance  of  our  discipline,  she 
became  an  useful  instrument  for  the  promotion  and 
support  of  our  christian  testimony.  She  died  the 
23d  of  the  Sixth  month,  1742,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  her  age." 

ARTHUR  JONES. 

Arthur  Jones  w  as  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year 
1690,  and  probably  was  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
before  coming  to  this  country.  He  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ilaverford,  where  we  soon  find , 

him  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.    In  the  Jet  at  tlllie*  was  cnaTbled  f°  atte°d  3her  0V?  T 
&  eondmonth,1717,hevva>married  at  New  Garden,  W  . for  T***?    Hf  *usbal?d  ,def  ascd  ab°u 
Chester  count v,  to  Elizabeth  Lightfoot,  daughter  ft6  tl",C  Je  dld— P£?baL  *  a  .llttle  bel,°,rC' 
of  that  valuable  minister,  Thomas  Lightfoot    She M??S^  0t  PLlladch>a  sa?,s 

was  a  religious  woman,  and  serviceabte  in  her  day,      "  Lstbor  Uare  was  a  uiu»^r  wdl  <>«■• 


ESTHER  CLARE. 

Esther  Clare  was  the  wife  of  "William  Clare,  of 
Newtown,  Cheshire,  Great  Britain.  They  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1714,  bringing  a  cer- 
tificate from  Newtown,  bearing  date  First  mo.  2d, 
of  that  year.  Esther  was  at  that  time  in  the  sta- 
tion of  an  acknowledged  minister  of  the  gospel. 
She  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1675, 
but  of  the  time  of  her  convincement,  marriage  and 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  we  have  no  account. 
She  was  soon  a  useful  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  labouring  in  the  discipline, 
as  well  as  in  word  and  doctrine. 

Her  gospel  services  were  much  confined  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  Yearly  Meeting  until  the  year 
1721,  when  she  was  liberated  by  her  friends  to 
visit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  She  was  absent 
from  home  on  this  service,  a  little  over  two  years. 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Eleventh  mo.  31st 
1723,  she  returned  her  certificate  indorsed  by  the 
Morning  Meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers :  in  the  ensuing  First  month, 
she  gave  a  "  large  account  of  her  travels  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  which  was  acceptable  to  her 
friends. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  year  1725, 
in  company  with  her  friend,  Mary  Lewis,  the  wife 
of  Evan  Lewis,  of  Chester  county,  she  paid  an  ex 
tensive  visit  through  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in 
the  First  month,  1726,  Mary  Lewis  gave  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  labours  on  this  journey,  and  produced 
sundry  certificates  of  the  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
where  they  had  travelled,  with  their  service  amongst 
them.  In  the  summer  of  1727,  with  her  formei 
companion,  Esther  visited  the  meetings  and  Friendt! 
on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Esther  Clare  was  a, personal  friend  of  Ralpl 
Sandiford,  as  was  also  her  husband.  He  remem 
bered  them  in  his  will,  and  appointed  William  on<  itpt 
of  his  executors.  William  appears  to  have  been  ai 
improving  man  in  religious  things,  and  although  no 
ranking  amongst  the  rich  or  great  in  civil  society 
was  evidently  possessed  of  the  confidence  and  es 
teem  of  his  fellow-members.  Like  many  anothe 
useful  man  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  daj 
he  was  a  shoemaker  by  profession.  The  health  o 
this  valuable  couple  became  feeble,  and  after  173' 
'we  find  no  mention  of  the  services  of  Esther,  wh 


and  although  no  memorial  has  been  found  of  her. 
she  appears  to  have  been  first  at  Ilaverford,  and 
afterwards  at  Gwynnedd,  in  the  station  of  elder. 

( )f  the  religious  service  of  Arthur  Jones,  we  have 
little  account.  He  was  frequently  a  representative 
from  Ilaverford  Select  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly 


Meeting  of  Ministers,  until  the  close  of  1727,  when 
his  appointments  in  that  line  cease  for  two  years, 
and  then  we  find  him  a  member  of  Gwynnedd. 

Hi  was  liberated,  in  1730,  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  ( >ld  England.  His  couceru  appears  to  have 
been  principally  in  Wales,  yet  he  visited  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Of  his  services  during  this 
journey,  we  have  little  account.  The  memorial  of 
Abiugton  Monthly  Meeting  says,  "He  was  a 
Friend  in  the  ministry,  travelled  in  that  serviee, 
and  had  a  zeal*  for  Truth." 


qualified  fc 

the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  an 
visited  Friends  in  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  in  th] 
service  of  Truth.  The  latter  part  of  her  life,  whe 
not  prevented  by  bodily  infirmities,  we  had  the  benen 
of  her  labours  much  in  this  city ;  and  her  testimoul 
being  attended  with  demonstration  of  Divine  held 
was  well  accepted,  and  of  good  service.  She  dJ 
parted  this  lite  the  3d  of  the  Eighth  month,  1741 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age,  in  unity  and  good  el 
teem  among  Friends." 


*  Perhaps  his  zeal  may  at  time?  have  overstepped  the 


bounds  of  prudence,  nnd  have  stirred  up  unpleasn 
feelings  in  some  against  him.  In  the  year  1736,  a  Fried 
from  Kn  gland,  then  on  a  1 1  I  '■_  us  visit  in  this  ec>  until 
made  an  open  nttaek  upon  him  in  the  meeting  at  Nor| 
Wales.  This  occasioned  a  ditliculty,  and  when 
Friend  was  returning  home,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  if 
nisters  declined  furnishing  him  a  returning  certificaf 
until  he  had  publicly  condemned  his  nttaek  on  Arth 
Jones. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"A  friend  that 
Prov.  xviii.  2i. 


Selected. 

sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. "- 


One  there  is,  above  all  others, 
Well  deserves  the  name  of  friend  ! 
His  is  love  beyond  a  brother's, 
Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  end  : 

They  who  once  his  kindness  prove, 

Find  it  everlasting  love  ! 

Which  of  all  our  friends,  to  save  us, 
Could  or  would  have  shed  their  blood? 
But  this  Saviour  died  to  have  us 
Reeoncifd  in  him  to  God  : 

This  was  boundless  love,  indeed, 

Jesus  is  a  friend  in  need. 

Men.  when  raised  to  lofty  stations, 
Often  know  their  friends  no  more  ! 
Slight  and  scorn  their  poor  relations, 
Though  they  valu'd  them  before: 
But  our  Saviour  always  owns 
Those  whom  he  redeem'd  with  groans. 

When  he  liv'd  on  earth  abased, 

Friend  of  sinners  was  his  name  ; 

Now  above  all  glory  raised, 

He  rejoices  in  the  same  : 

Still  he  calls  them  brethren,  friends, 
And  to  all  their  wants  attends. 

Could  we  bear  from  one  another, 

What  he  daily  bears  from  us  ? 

Yet  this  glorious  friend  and  brother 

Loves  us  though  we  treat  him  thus  : 
Though  for  good  we  render  ill, 
He  accounts  us  brethren  still. 

Oh  !  for  grace  our  hearts  to  soften, 

Teach  us,  Lord,  at  length  to  love  ; 

We  alas  !  forget  too  often, 

What  &  friend  we  have  above  : 

But  when  home  our  souls  are  brought, 
We  will  love  thee  as  we  ought. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Leonard  Fell. 
Tt  is  remarkable  how  many  of  those  who  were 
convinced  of  the  Truth,  became  ministers  at  the 
rise  of  Friends.    In  the  breaking  forth  of  gospel 
light  and  knowledge,  revealed  in  their  hearts,  they 
g  appeared  not  only  desirous  to  publish  what  great 
things  God  had  done  for  their  souls,  but  also  to  call 
lD;lu  i  and  to  persuade  others  to  come  and  partake  of  the 
;,;tvfl  .good  things,  which  the  Lord  had  caused  them  to 
aid*  i  experience.    Leonard  Fell  was  in  the  employment 
it  i  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swarthmore  Hall,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  George  Fox,  in  the  year 
■alta e  1 1652.    He  became  a  useful  gospel  minister,  a  man 
5i  \%  ',  of  a  loving  spirit,  exhibiting  a  hopeful  constancy  in 
ltr  K  I  suffering  for  the  Truth,  and  christian  boldness  in 
jns  I  defending  it.    Thus  in  1670,  we  find  him  encour- 
j  jla  i  aging  Friends,  during  a  time  of  hot  persecution,  to 
%  maintain  their  religious  principles  faithfully.  He 
-  writes,  "  Look  not  at  sufferings,  but  look  to  the 
| if  i  Lord  that  is  able  to  deliver.    Did  the  Lord  ever 
il  I  leave  or  forsake  his  people  in  a  suffering  condition, 
Jjjjj  i  that  stood  for  his  name,  or  gave  up  themselves 
folk  I  freely  to  whatever  the   persecutors   could  do? 
t\r]£  Friends,  be  of  a  noble  mind,  and  valiant  for  the 
$0  truth  upon  earth !    Trials  come,  that  the  chaff 
jj/tijmaybe  separated  from  the  wheat;  for  they  who 
I  i  are  of  the  noble  Seed,  will  not  be  treacherous  nor 
[j|  I  false-hearted,  but  will  have  a  faithful  respect  to  the 
It  honour  of  God.    Why  need  you  fear  any  but  the 
Lord  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth  ?    I  dare 
be  bold  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
lEfkf  will  bring  a  calm.    Let  your  confidence  be  in  the 
'  Lord  God  ;  trust  in  his  arm,  and  let  Him  be  your 


•si* 


shield. 


Leonard  Fell  showed  his  fearlessness  in  the  time 
J  of  danger,  as  well  as  hi.s  watchfulness  to  seize  all 
proper  opportunity  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the 

■  Bouls  of  men,  however  sunk  in  wickedness.    It  is 

■  related  of  him,  that  as  he  was  travelling  alone,  he 


was  accosted  by  a  highwayman,  who  demanded  his 
money,  which  he  gave  him.  He  next  required  his 
horse  also ;  when  Leonard  Fell  dismounted,  and 
let  him  take  it.  But  before  the  robber  rode 
away,  he  solemnly  warned  him  against  the  evil 
course  he  was  pursuing.  The  highwayman  became 
enraged ;  asked  him  why  he  preached  to  him,  and 
threatened  "  to  blow  out  his  brains."  But  Leonard 
Fell  replied,  "  Though  I  would  not  give  my  life  for 
my  money  or  my  horse,  I  would  give  it  to  save  thy 
soul ;"  an  answer  which  so  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
robber,  that  he  declared,  if  he  were  such  a  man  as 
that  he  would  have  neither  his  money,  nor  his 
horse ;  both  which  he  returned  and  went  his  way, 
leaving  L.  Fell  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace, 
which  attends  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 

Leonard  Fell  lived  to  see  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, so  fierce  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Society,  in 
great  measure  pass  away,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age. 
His  decease  occurred  at  Darlington,  in  the  year 
1700.  He  was  a  minister,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years. 

"  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth,  but 
the  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion."  A  true  servant 
of  Christ  will  always  have  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
uppermost;  and  feeling  its  importance  to  be  above 
everything  else,  he  will  seek  that  of  others  also. 
Can  we  not  perceive  that  the  cause  of  religion,  which 
is  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  is  now  greatly  lost  sight 
of  by  a  large  proportion  of  accountable  beings  ;  and 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  absorbing  the 
time,  and  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  We  live  in  a  day  of  ease 
as  to  outward  persecution ;  and  money-getting  and 
money-saving  is  the  powerful  temptation  to  make 
men  great,  and  give  the  means  for  carnal  indul- 
gences. A  man's  importance  is  very  much  mea- 
sured by  his  wealth.  Hundreds  will  bow  down  to 
him  if  he  is  rich,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  his  reli- 
gion. The  world  is  now  under  a  great  press  after 
great  undertakings  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  a-nd 
to  promote  and  sustain  such  schemes,  large  capital 
is  needed.  Men  must  be  possessed  of  wealth  to 
furnish  it,  and  therefore  the  deep,  anxious  pursuit 
of  business  to  accumulate  it.  All  this  goes  to  verify 
the  scripture  doctrine ;  "  They  that  will  be  rich, 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."  After 
thus  depicting  the  condition  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  and  love  of  money,  the 
apostle  shows  his  tender  and  earnest  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  his  son  Timothy.  "But  thou,  0 
man  of  God,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  after 
righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness. Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses. I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  Godj  who 
quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  who 
before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession, 
that  thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot, 
unrebukable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This  counsel  is  binding  upon  the  believer 
in  Christ  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  it  is  essential  to  his  being  as  a  christian, 
and  his  growth  in  the  life  of  godliness. 

Passion  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  mind,  which  ever 
leaves  us  weaker  than  it  found  us ;  but  being  inter 
mittent,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  curable  with  care.  More 
than  anything,  it  deprives  us  of  the  use  of  our  judg- 
ment, for  it  raises  a  dust  very  hard  to  see  through 
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The  Monumental  Mounds  of  the  Ancient  Scythians. 

The  Peninsula  of  the  Crimea  was  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  the  Scythians  ;  and  the  city  of  Kertch,  in 
its  eastern  extremity,  near  the  straits  of  Yenikale, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  built  on  the 
site  of  ancient  cities  that  have  passed  away,  one 
after  another.  The  neighborhood  of  Kertch  abounds 
in  immense  artificial  mounds,  some  of  which  are  still 
150  feet  high  and  300  feet  in  circumference,  though 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  5  feet  in  height  and  10 
in  circumference  up  to  the  largest  dimensions  men- 
tioned. Nearly  all  these  tumuli  have  been  opened 
and  rifled,  but  some  remain  untouched,  or  at  least 
unplundered.  During  the  late  occupation  of  Kertch 
by  the  allied  armies,  Dr  Macpherson  of  the  British 
army  examined  several  of  these  ancient  cemeteries, 
and  in  a  report  to  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  gives  an  account  of  his  explorations. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  says  he,  "  I  arrived  at  a  place 
where  five  stone  tombs  were  found  adjoining,  neither 
of  which  contained  any  relic,  but  in  a  spot  contigu- 
ous a  large  ornamented  earthen-ware  jug  and  five 
glass  cups,  one  within  the  other,  were  discovered. 

*  *  On  removing  the  earth  oil' the  sides  of  a  rock, 
the  apex  of  which  was  only  perceptible  on  the  sum- 
mit, I  struck  upon  a  recess,  three  sides  of  a  square 
chiselled  out  of  the  rock,  1 6  feet  in  length  and  8 
in  depth.  Following  this,  I  reached  a  stone  seat ; 
hewn  out  each  side  of  the  seat  small  recesses  had 
been  made,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
lamps.  After  descending  12  feet,  1  came  to  human 
remains,  and  for  jive  days  the  workmen  turned 
nothing  out  of  this  pit  but  human  bones.  How  far 
these  would  have  descended,  I  know  not,  for  I 
ceased  my  explorations  here,  being  satisfied  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bones,  that  they  must  have 
been  placed  there  at  the  same  period — the  result, 
most  probably,  of  some  great  engagement,  for  many 
of  the  skulls  and  long  bones  presented  fractures  and 
injuries.  The  marks  on  the  rocks  would  indicate 
that  sacrificial  meetings,  probably  commemorative 
of  the  event,  were  held  here."  At  another  place, 
"  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  excavation  in 
the  rock.  Clearing  the  surface,  I  found  that  the 
rock  was  hewn  out  3  feet  in  width  and  12  in  length, 
the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  loose  dry 
sand,  into  which  an  exploring  steel  rod  6  feet  long, 
sunk  with  ease.  Fifteen  feet  of  this  sand  being- 
removed,  I  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  A 
few  feet  further  on,  an  upright  flag,  4  feet  high  and 
3  feet  wide,  was  placed  over  the  entrance  of  a  tomb 
cut  out  of  the  calcareous  clay.  The  opening  faced 
the  east  by  an  arched  door  24  inches  wide  and  32 
high.  The  tomb  was  of  a  semicircular  form,  12 
feet  by  12  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  high  in  the  centre. 
Above  tbe  doorway  a  lintel  stone  was  placed,  on 
which  the  slab  that  closed  it  rested.  The  cavity 
was  cut  out  of  the  natural  calcareous  clay,  which 
was  firm  and  consistent,  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
instrument  by  which  it  had  been  removed,  being 
very  distinct.  The  candle  burnt  brightly  on  enter- 
ing ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  beautiful  pebbles 
and  shells,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  A  niche  was  cut  out  of  the  walls 
on  three  sides,  in  which  lay  the  dust  of  what  once 
was  human.  It  was  a  sight  replete  with  interest  to 
survey  this  chamber — to  examine  each  article  as  it 
had  been  originally  placed  more  'than  2000  years 
ago — to  contemplate  its  use,  and  to  behold  the  ef- 
fect of  20  centuries  upon  us  proud  mortals.  There 
lay  the  dust  of  the  human  frame,  possessing  still  the 
form  of  man.  The  bones  had  also  crumbled  into 
dust;  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  head. did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  in  the 
undisturbed  dust,  the  position  of  the  features  could 
still  be  traced, — the  mode  in  which  the  garments 
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enveloped  the  body,  the  knots  and  fastenings  by 
which  they  were  bound,  being  also  distinct.  On 
each  niche  a  body  had  been  placed,  and  the 
coffins,  crumbled  into  powder,  had  fallen  in.  At 
the  head  were  glass  bottles  ;  one  of  these  contained 
a  little  wine.  A  cup  and  lachrymatory  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  lamp,  were  placed  in  a  small  niche 
above.  A  coin  and  a  few  enamelled  beads  were 
placed  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a  number 
of  walnuts,  the  wine  and  the  nuts  being  doubtless 
placed  there  to  cheer  and  support  the  soul  in  its 
passage  to  Paradise. 

Dr.  Macpherson  now  resolved  to  explore  a  large 
shaft  he  had  once  abandoned,  and  to  remove  en- 
tirely the  hill  above  it.  "  On  the  third  day  we 
struck  on  two  large  amphora,  containing  each  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
Underneath  them  were  the  tombs  of  two  adults, 
and  then  came  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  There  was 
now  every  indication  that  a  great  feast  or  sacrifice 
had  been  held,  for  a  few  feet  further  on  we  came 
upon  immense  heaps  of  broken  amphorae,  fragments 
of  wiue  jars,  the  inside  of  which  were  still  encrusted 
with  wine  lees,  broken  drinking  cups,  fiat  tiles  which 
may  have  served  the  purposes  of  plates,  beef  and 
mutton  bones,  fragments  of  cooking  pots  still  black 
from  the  smoke,  and  quantities  of  charcoal.  De* 
scending  still  further,  we  came  upon  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  workshop — portions  of  crucibles  in 
which  copper  had  been  smelted,  corroded  iron, 
vitreous  lumps,  broken  glass  vessels,  moulds,  and 
other  things  being  found." 

The  workmen  excavated  the  shaft  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  30  feet,  and  came  to  the  skeleton  of 
another  horse.  A  few  feet  beyond  the  bones  of  the 
horse,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the 
skeleton  of  an  adult  female  appeared  enveloped  in 
sea  weed.  Under  the  neck  was  a  lachrymatory,  and 
on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  a  key-ring. 
Three  feet  further  we  met  a  layer  of  human  skele- 
tons, laid  head  to  feet,  the  bones  being  here  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  as  indeed,  we  found  them  to  be 
in  all  places  where  the  calcareous  clay  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  them.  There  were  10  adult 
male  skeletons  in  this  spot,  and  separated  by  a  foot 
of  clay  between  each.  Five  similar  layers  were 
found,  being  fifty  in  all.  We  had  now  reached  a 
depth  of  42  feet  in  the  shaft,  the  bones  of  another 
horse  were  turned  out,  and  then  we  came  on  loose 
sand  to  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Six  more  skeletons 
were  here  again  exposed.  The  sides  of  the  shaft 
were  regular  and  smooth,  the  mark  of  the  chisel  on 
the  rock  being  as  fresh  as  when  first  formed.  Six 
feet  more  of  loose  sand  being  now  taken  away,  hard 
bottom  could  be  felt  by  the  steel  rod,  and  there  lay 
two  skeletons,  male  and  female,  enveloped  in  sea 
weed ;  and  in  a  large  broken  amphora  in  the  corner, 
were  the  bones  of  a  child.  Some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  beads,  and  a  few  coins  were  all  I 
found  on  this  spot.  No  further  explorations  for 
want  of  time  could  here  be  made. 

The  local  tradition  regarding  these  mounds,  is 
that  they  were  raised  over  the  remains  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  earth  was  heaped  upon  them 
annually  on  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the 
prince,  and  for  a  period  of  yars  corresponding  to 
the  rank  or  respect  in  which  the  tenant  was  held. 
To  this  day  these  sneee—ive  layers  of  earth  can  be 
traced  in  their  coating  of  sea  shell  or  charcoal  hav- 
ing been  lir.-t  put  down.  A  -  many  as  thirty  of  these 
layers  have  been  counted  in  a  mound  cut  down 
about  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

These  arc  uo  doubt  the  tombs  described  by  "the 
Father  of  History"  in  the  following  passage,  ami 
the  confirmation  which  these  researches  give  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  old  chronicler  is  very  interesting. 


"  The  tombs  of  the  Scythian  kings,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  are  seen  in  the  land  Gherri,  at  the  extreme  point 
to  which  the  Borysthenes  is  navigable.  Here,  in  the 
event  of  the  kind's  decease,  after  embalming  the 
body,  they  convey  it  to  some  neighbouring  Scythian 
nation.  The  people  receive  the  royal  corpse  and 
convey  it  to  another  province  of  his  dominions,  and 
when  they  have  paraded  it  through  all  the  provinces, 
they  dig  a  deep  square  fosse  and  place  the  body  in 
the  grave,  on  a  bed  of  grass.  In  the  vacant  place 
around  the  body  they  now  lay  one  of  the  King's 
concubines,  whom  they  strangle  for  the  purpose, 
his  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his  groom,  his  page,  his  mes- 
senger, fifty  of  his  slaves,  some  horses,  and  samples 
of  all  his  things.  Having  so  done,  all  fall  to  work 
throwing  up  an  immense  mound,  striving  and  vying 
with  one  another  who  shall  do  the  most." 
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The  Benefits  of  Religious  Retirement. 

An  entire  retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is  not 
what  religion  requires,  nor  does  it  even  enjoin  it. 
Some  stations  in  life  would  not  permit  this ;  and 
there  are  few  which  render  it  necessary.  The  chief 
field,  both  of  the  duty  and  the  improvement  of  man, 
lies  in  active  life,  By  the  graces  and  virtues  which 
he  exercises  amidst  his  fellow  creatures,  he  is  trained 
up  for  heaven.  A  total  retreat  from  the  world,  is 
so  far  from  being  the  perfection  of  religion,  that, 
some  particular  cases  excepted,  it  is  no  other  than 
the  abuse  of  it. 

But  it  is  very  certain,  that,  without  occasional  re- 
tirement, we  must  act  our  part  very  ill.  In  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  life,  while  passion  is  every  mo- 
ment throwing  false  colours  on  the  objects  around 
us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a  just  light.  If  we 
wish  that  reason  should  exert  her  native  power,  we 
must  step  aside  from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and 
silent  shade.  It  is  there  that,  with  sober  and  steady 
eye,  sanctified  reason  examines  what  is  good  or  ill, 
what  is  wise  or  foolish  in  human  conduct :  she  looks 
back  on  the  past,  she  looks  forward  to  the  future ; 
and  forms  plan?,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  the  whole  of  life.  How  should  that  man  per- 
form his  duty  aright,  who  never  suffers  his  passions 
to  cool  ?  and  how  should  his  passions  cool,  who  is 
engaged  without  interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
world  '!  This  incessant  stir  may  be  called  the  per- 
petual drunkenness  of  life.  Whereas,  he  who  mingles 
religious  retirement  with  worldly  affairs,  remaius 
calm,  and  master  of  himself.  He  is  not  whirled 
round,  and  rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
world,  but,  from  that  sacred  retirement  in  which  he 
has  been  conversant  among  higher  objects,  comes 
forth  into  the  world  with  manly  tranquillity,  fortified 
by  the  principles  which  he  has  formed,  and  pre- 
pared for  whatever  may  befal. 

As  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  religious  retire- 
ment and  retreat,  cannot  sustain  any  character  with 
propriety,  so  neither  can  he  enjoy  the  world  with 
any  advantage.  Of  the  two  classes  of  men,  who  are 
the  most  apt  to  be  negligent  in  this  duty,  the  men 
of  pleasure  and  the  men  of  business,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Lf  unintcrupted  intercourse  with  the  world  wears 
out  the  man  of  pleasure,  it  no  less  oppresses  the  man 
of  business  and  ambition.  The  strongest  spirits 
imi-t  at  length  sink  under  it.  The  happiest  temper 
must  l»e  soured  by  incessant  returns  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  inconstancy,  and  treachery  of  men.  For 
lie  who  lives  always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives 
in  a  perpetual  warfare.  In  vain  he  flics  for  relief 
to  trifling  amusements.  These  may  afford  a  tempo- 
rary opiate  to  care ;  but  they  afford  no  strength  to 
tli'  mind.  On  the  contrary  they  leave  it  more  soft 
and  defenceless,  when  molestations  and  injuries 
renew  their  attacks. 

Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual  cure  to  all 


the  wounds  which  the  world  can  inflict,  retire  from 
intercourse  with  men  to  intercourse  with  his  Creator. 
Let  him  shut  out  all  intrusion  of  worldly  care,  and 
turn  his  mind  and  thoughts  to  objects  divine  and 
immortal;  prospects  shall  then  open  to  his  view 
which  form  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  the  confu- 
sion and  misery  of  this  earth.  From  such  objects, 
there  beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  religious  man,  a 
pure  and  enlivening  light ;  then  is  diffused  over  his 
heart  a  holy  calm.  The  world  sinks  in  its  import- 
ance, and  the  load  of  mortality  and  misery  loses 
almost  all  its  weight.  The  "green  pastures"  open, 
and  the  "still  waters"  flow  around  him, beside  which 
the  "  Shepherd  of  Israel"  guides  His  flock.  The 
disturbances  and  alarms,  so  formidable  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  constaut  tumults  of  the  world, 
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seem  to  him  only  like  thunder  rolling  afar  off ;  or 
like  the  noise  of  distant  waters,  whose  sound  he 
hears,  whose  course  he  traces,  but  whose  waves 
touch  him  not. 

As  religious  retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive 
to  our  happiness  in  this  life,  so  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  He 
who  lives  always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  own 
soul.  Our  intercourse  with  the  world,  is,  in  several 
respects,  an  education  for  vice.  From  our  earliest 
youth,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  riches  and  honours 
extolled  as  the  chief  possessions  of  man ;  and  pro- 
posed to  us  as  the  principal  aim  of  our  future  pur- 
suits. We  are  trained  up,  to  look  with  admiration 
on  the  flattering  marks  of  distinction  which  they 
bestow.  In  quest  of  those  fancied  blessings,  we  see 
the  multitude  around  us  eager  and  fervent.  Prin- 
ciples of  duty,  we  may,  perhaps,  hear  sometimes  in- 
culcated ;  but  we  seldom  behold  them  brought  into 
competition  with  worldly  profit.  The  soft  names, 
and  plausible  colours,  under  which  deceit,  dissimu- 
lation, sensuality  and  revenge  are  presented  to  us 
in  common  discourse,  weaken  by  degrees  our  natural 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
Thus,  breathing  habitually  a  contagious  air,  how 
certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we  sometimes  retreat  from 
this  pestilential  region,  and  seek  for  proper  cor- 
rectives of  the  disorders  which  are  contracted  there  ! 
lleliiiious  retirement  abates  the  disease  and  invite  the 
application  of  the  remedy.  It  lessens  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  world,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
better  principles  to  exert  their  power.  Retirement 
and  introversion  of  mind  is  the  hallowed  ground 
which  religion  chooses  for  her  own.  Then,  her  in 
spiration  is  felt,  and  her  secret  mysteries  elevate 
the  soul ;  then  falls  the  tear  of  contrition,  then  rises 
toward  heaven  the  sigh  of  the  heart,  then  melts  the, 
soul  with  all  the  tenderness  of  devotion,  and  pours 
itself  forth  before  Him  who  made,  and  Him  who 
redeemed  it.  How  can  any  one  who  is  unacquainted 
with  such  employments  of  mind,  be  fit  for  heaven? 
If  heaven  be  the  habitation  of  pure  affections  and 
unmingled  joy,  can  such  a  state  be  relished  by  hira 
who  is  always  immersed  among  objects  of  sense,  and 
has  never  acquired  any  taste  for  the  pleasures  which 
sanctified  and  redeemed  spirits  enjoy  ? 

Our  Saviour  often  sought  the  garden,  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  silence  of  night  for  intercourse  witn 
Heaven.  (For  our  sakes  He  left  the  example.] 
"  When  he  had  sent  the  multitude  away,  He  went 
up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 

While  others  meditate  in  secret  on  the  means  o: 
attaining  worldly  success,  let  it  be  our  employmenl 
to  scrutinize  that  success  itself.  Let  us  calculate! 
fairly  to  what  it  amounts;  and  whether  we  are  noij 
losers  on  the  whole,  by  our  apparent  gain.  Let  uij 
look  back  for  this  purpose  on  our  past  life.  Let  a'j 
trace  it  from  our  earliest  youth,  and  put  the  quesJ 
tiou  to  ourselves ;  what  have  been  its  happiesl 
periods'?  Were  they  those  of  quiet  and  iunocencel 
or  those  of  ambition  and  intrigue  ?    Has  our  real 
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enjoyment  kept  pace  with  what  the  world  calls  pros- 
perity. As  we  advanced  in  wealth  or  station,  did 
we  proportionally  advance  in  happiness.  Has  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  instance  fulfilled  our  expecta- 
tions ?  When  we  reckoned  upon  most  enjoyment, 
have  we  not  often  found  least  ?  When  guilt  entered 
into  our  pleasure,  did  not  its  sting  long  remain,  after 
the  gratification  was  past  ?  Such  questions  as  these, 
candidly  answered,  would  in  a  great  measure  un- 
mask the  world,  and  convince  us  that  there  are 
other  springs  than  those  which  the  world  affords,  to 
which  we  must  apply  for  happiness. 

Let  us  anticipate  the  awful  moment  of  our  bid- 
ding the  world  an  eternal  farewell,  and  think,  what 
reflections  will  most  probably  arise,  when  we  are 
quitting  the  field,  and  looking  back  on  the  scene  of 
action.  In  what  light  will  our  closing  eyes  contem- 
plate those  vanities  which  now  shine  so  bright,  and 
those  interests  which  now  swell  into  so  high  im- 
portance ?  What  part  shall  we  then  wish  to  have 
acted  ?  What  will  then  appear  momentous,  what 
trifling  in  human  conduct  ?  Let  the  sober  sentiments 
which  such  anticipations  suggest,  temper  now  our 
misplaced  order.  Let  the  last  conclusions  which 
we  shall  form,  enter  into  the  present  estimate  which 
we  make  of  the  world  and  of  life. 
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It  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  successes  to  fail- 
le] ures  in  the  mercantile  line  is  but  three  per  cent. 
-  A  momentous  question  here  presents  itself  for  the 
rin-  consideration  of  the  business  adventurer  and  every 
sin-lparent.  Why  this  unsuccessful  termination  of  ninety- 
mvseven  out  of  every  hundred  mercantile  under- 
k:-.  takings  ?  There  is  evidently  some  general  defect  here 
unnoticed  by  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Not  only 
ithe  poor,  but  the  comparatively  rich,  who,  by  kind 
parents,  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  every 
advantage,  are  wrecked  upon  this  dangerous  sea ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  of  momentous  interest  to  every 
parent  that  a  minute  survey  be  made,  and  every 
shoal  be  clearly  mapped  out.  Could  such  a  chart 
be  secured,  it  would  be  a  more  enduring  legacy 
:han  whole  blocks  of  real  estate. 

It  is  said  that  "  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
he  best  class  merchants  succeed  uillujut  failing  in 
irement  'Philadelphia ,"  and  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent. 
grounS  >f  those  of  New  York  ultimately  retire  on  an  in- 
'  in-  lependence,  after  having  submitted  to  the  usual 
jrdeal  of  failure. 
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In  commencing  business,  men  are  apt  to  count 


.elt=  the  ipon  success  as  a  sort  of"  foreordained"  necessary 
1  pais  :onsequence  of  their  supposed  plenary  talents.  They 
i wha  ookupon  failures  as  the  lot  of  others — as  the  ezcep- 
iteJ  ions  rather  than  the  rule.  To  suppose  that  self  is 
has  liable  is  "  out  of  the  question.1'  This  conceit  or 
*lf  assurance  is  oftimes  a  "  decoy  duck,"  leading 
o  danger  and  final  ruin. 
d  A  haste  to  grow  rich — an  over-impatience  to  be 
'respectable'' — to  acquire  in  a  short  time  what  is 
)roperly  the  work  of  time  and  industry,  is  often  a 
ortcx  of  folly  and  ruin  into  which  many  fall.  It 
^  n4  8  better  to  "make  haste  slowly,"  and  so  be  sure 
ample.)  n  our  getting.  "  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
jeseg  loing  well.1'  To  do  all  things  well  will  require  all 
•ur  time ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  slight  our  work 
;o(  lo  we  make  work  for  the  future.  A  house  poorly 
milt  is  oftimes  worse  than  none.  Should  it  prove 
afculak  insafe,  and  crush  its  owner  in  the  fall,  surely  it 
not  "11  be  labour  lost.    Not  only  will  the  labour  be 


ost,  but  the  old  walls  and  rubbish  are  to  be  rc- 
^0  moved  before  the  work  can  be  begun  anew.  Thus 
(        failure  leaves  its  victim  worse  off  than  in  the  bc- 
1  (inning,    lie  has  not  only  lost  lime  and  his  first 
jjdjejB^Bfcstment,  but,  worse  than  all,  his  reputation  as  a 
aan  of  --. 


The  first  thing  to  be  gained  in  business  is  repu- 
tation. This  will  generally  serve  as  capital  to  the 
young  aspirant.  Time,  industry,  and  a  constant 
practice  of  righteousness  in  all  things,  will  alone 
achieve  this  great  boon.  A  slight  taint  upon  it  is 
hard  to  remove.  Like  the  stain  upon  the  mur- 
derer's garment,  it  eats  into  the  fabric,  and  stands 
an  indelible  mark  of  weakness  or  crime. 

There  is  a  class  ot  failures  which  deserves  a 
general  condemnation.  We  allude  to  those  which 
follow  a  reckless,  unprincipled  determination  to  be- 
come rich  by  fair  means,  if  convenient,  and  foul,  if 
necessary.  These  are  the  higlncaymen  of  trade, 
With  too  little  ambition  and  patience  to  labour 
honestly  for  the  boon,  and  an  avariciousness  which 
knows  no  bounds,  they  rush  into  the  highways  of 
commerce  and  resolve  upon  an  easy  acquisition  at 
every  hazard.  They  are  reckless  in  the  extreme  ; 
they  "  cut  a  figure,"  make  a  great  noise,  secure  a 
"  name,"  and  suddenly  "  stop,"  to  the  surprise  of 
all.  By  taking  advantage  of  deficient  laws,  and 
feeding  unprincipled  attorneys;  they  swindle  them- 
selves into  affluence  upon  the  earnings  of  others. 
These  have  secured  what  they  bargained  for ;  but 
did  they  know  it — they  have  bartered  away,  with 
suicidal  recklessness,  a  jewel  of  more  value  than 
gold — infinitely  more  precious  and  necessary  to 
life's  enjoyment  than  all  the  real  estate  that  it  is 
possible  to  possess.  He  has  "  victimized"  his  fel- 
low ;  but  he  has  more  effectually  robbed  his  own 
immortal  individuality  of  its  greatest  adornment 
and  capacity  to  enjoy  life. 

A  disposition  to  speculate  beyond  their  means 
has  been  a  prevalent  cause  of  failure  with  many. 
In  doing  this  we  hesitate  not  to  risk  our  creditor's 
interest  with  our  own.  Many  failures  can  be  traced 
to  this  cause.  In  speculation  we  should  ever  ob- 
serve a  cautiousness  proportionate  with  our  means. 
It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  a  right  to  risk 
either  our  creditor's  or  our  family's  interest  in  un- 
certain speculation. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  failure.  There 
are  other  and  greater  ones,  which  we  will  reserve 
for  our  next. — Ledger. 


That  minister  whose  life  is  not  the  model  of  his 
doctrine,  is  a  babbler  rather  than  a  preacher,  a 
quack,  rather  than  a  physician  of  value.  Of  old 
times,  they  were  made  ministers  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  the  more  that  is  an  ingredient  now,  the  fitter 
they  are  for  that  work.  As  they  freely  receive  from 
Christ,  so  they  give.  They  will  not  make  that  a 
trade,  which  they  know  in  conscience  ought  not  to 
be  one. 


TEE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  11,  1856. 


It  is  one  of  the  demands  put  forth  by  some  of 
those  claiming  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the 
advance  and  superior  enlightenment  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  there  should  be  an  authorized 
retranslation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  al- 
leged, there  are  so  many  obscurities  in  the  pre- 
sent received  version,  and  so  many  passages  admit- 
ting of  a  different  phraseology,  that  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  have  the  original  text  reviewed,  the 
errors  corrected,  and  the  rendering  into  English, 
adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  our  verna- 
cular. One  religious  denomination  has  so  fully 
indorsed  this  opinion,  as  to  have  raised  a  consider- 
able fund  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
learned  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  who  are  now  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  convention  was 


held,  in  which  the  propriety  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  discussed,  and  its 
absolute  necessity  insisted  on,  as  an  improvement 
required  by  the  present  improved  and  inquiring 
state  of  the  community. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  feel  competent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  in  relation  to  all  the  inaccura- 
cies that  may  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar  bias 
of  the  translators,  or  crept  unawares  into  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  has  been  long 
in  use  amongst  us  ;  but  while  aware  that  it  is  not 
scrupulously  accurate  in  all  its  individual  parts,  we 
know  that  it  embodies  and  sets  forth  the  informa- 
tion, the  doctrine,  and  the  precepts,  which  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  reveal  to  holy  men  of  old  who  wrote 
them,  with  a  clearness  and  perspicuity,  sufficient  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed,  if  properly  sought 
for;  and  that  the  variation  resulting  from  any  more 
literal  version,  could  be  of  but  little,  if  any  practi- 
cal importance  to  the  true  believer.  The  study  of 
the  Scriptures  has  been  so  much  insisted  on,  and 
practised  by  most  religious  societies,  that  a  class  of 
biblical  critics  or  emendators  has  sprung  up,  which, 
claiming  to  be  competent  to  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples that  constitute  the  science  of  Scripture  criticism, 
has  raised  doubts  respecting  the  correctness  of 
phraseology  in  this  and  that  passage  of  holy  writ, 
and  overlooking  the  important  generalities  of  doc- 
trine clearly  inculcated,  has  disagreed  and  con- 
tended within  itself,  about  the  mere  renderings  of 
certain  isolated  and  controverted  passages.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  has  given  rise  to  much 
of  the  complaint  that  is  made  respecting  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  has  had  a  powerful  influence  to- 
wards eliciting  the  cry  for  something  new — for  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  put  in  a  dress  corresponding  with 
the  refinements  of  the  age. 

But  while  we  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  there 
are  such  errors  or  defects  in  our  English  Bible,  as 
call  for  or  leave  room  for  any  material  rectifica- 
tion, we  are  persuaded  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  repeated  public  assertion  by  men 
making  high  profession  of  religion,  that  our  Bible 
abounds  with  error,  and  that  a  new  translation  is 
absolutely  required  in  order  that  those  not  learned 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  may  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  holy  writ,  is  calculated  to  weaken  that 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
to  be  cherished,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  sceptics 
and  cavillers,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  many  honest 
inquirers  with  doubts  and  difficulties  which  they 
know  not  how  to  solve. 

The  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  beyond  compu- 
tation, seeing  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith,  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and 
it  is  far  better  to  tolerate  the  slight  deficiencies  that 
may  exist  in  the  long  received  translation,  leaving 
untouched  as  they  do  the  great  body  of  divine  coun- 
sel, christian  doctrine,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness which  it  has  pleased  our  Judge  and  Lawgiver  to 
reveal  in  them,  than  by  multiplying  renderings,  differ- 
ing one  from  another,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  all  of  them.  Subordinate  though 
they  be  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  and 
inspired  holy  men  of  old  to  write  them ; — a  measure 
or  manifestation  of  which  is,  through  the  mercy  of  G  od 
in  Christ  Jesus,  conferred  on  all  his  rational  crea- 
tion,— it  is  yet  of  great  importance  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  should  not  be  in  the  leastuusettled  respect- 
ing their  verity  ;  but  rather  that  they  should  be  led 
nto  a  more  practical  estimation  of  their  contents, 
and  a  more  universal  habit  of  diligently  perusing 
them.  Under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the 
unspeakable  gift,"  there  will  be  found  in  them 
internal  evidence  of  their  having  been  given  by 
"inspiration  of  Cod,"  which  will  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  fear  of  deception  because  of  slight  ver- 
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bal  inaccuracies.  But  if  theologians  and  critics 
should  bring  before  the  public,  versions  conformable 
to  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  them  in- 
dividually, or  by  different  classes  of  them,  (and  one 
may  have  as  much  right  to  claim  authority  for  bis 
amendments  as  another,)  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  Bible  may  be  more  lamentably  lost  sight  of  than 
it  now  is,  and  consequently  the  tone  of  public  morals 
and  virtue  must  become  more  and  more  vitiated. 
There  is  already  a  bold  and  unblushing  infidelity 
in  our  midst,  which  hesitates  not,  publicly  to  attack 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  seeks  to  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion  by  its  licentious  speculations  ; 
and  it  behoves  Christians  of  all  denominations,  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  meet  and  repel  these  devices  of 
the  enemy  of  all  good,  and  to  be  especially  careful, 
not  in  any  wise  to  contribute  to  the  great  efforts 
making  by  some  of  his  deluded  servants,  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  authenticity  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  20th. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England  intend,  it  is 
said,  to  withdraw  their  representatives  from  the  Neapo- 
litan Court  almost  immediately,  and  dispatch  four  ships 
of  war,  (England,  two,  and  France,  two,)  for  the  protec- 
tion, of  their  subjects.  Both  Chambers  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Assembly  have  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all 
encroachments  ou  the  rights  of  the  Republic.  The  chief 
subject  of  interest  in  the  Paris  papers,  is  the  arrest  of 
about  thirty  persons,  members  of  a  secret  society,  who 
are  charged  with  conspiring  to  assassinate  the  Emperor, 
on  his  return  from  Biarritz.  A  Free  Trade  Congress  is 
in  session  at  Brussels.  Captain  Penny  has  returned  to 
England,  from  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  ship  Lady 
Franklin.  The  information  obtained  by  him,  goes  to 
confirm  the  report  of  Dr.  Rae,  respecting  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  expedition.  Much  uneasiness  exists  at 
Madrid,  between  the  Queen  and  O'Donnell,  who  are  be- 
coming equally  unpopular. 

The  Markets. — At  London,  consols  for  money  are 
quoted  at  94J  a  94J.  Liverpool,  the  sales  of  cotton  for 
the  week  amounted"  to  48,500  bales ;  prices  nearly  un- 
changed. Breadstutl's  in  moderate  demand,  and  prices 
generally  unaltered.  Western  Canal,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  flour,  29*.  a  31«. 

Four  Days  Later. — The  steamer  Anglo  Saxon  arrived 
at  Quebec  on  the  6th,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  Ninth  mo. 
24th.  Breadstuff's  were  dull ;  the  cotton  market  firmer. 
Consols,  93;  a  94.  Advices  from  Copenhagen  state,  that 
tin  Bound  Dues  question  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
A  special  conference  was  to  be  held  next  month,  to  fix 
the  indemnities.  The  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
gress closed  i^s  sessions  at  Brussels,  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  Free  Trade  Congress  is  still  in  session  in  the  same 
city.  The  new  Spauish  Constitution  has  been  published. 
It  is  a  re-issue  of  the  Constitution  of  1845,  with  sixteen 
explanatory  articles.  The  Queen  and  her  prime  minis- 
ter, O'Donnell,  are  so  much  at  variance,  that  O'Donnell 
lias  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  Queen  refused  to 
accept  it.  Advices  from  Constantinople  represent  that 
difficultiee  still  exist  with  Russia,  respecting  the  transfer 
to  Turkey  of  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  The  English  and 
French  fleets  consequently  remain  in  the  east.  An  un- 
easy feeling  w.i-  prevalent  in  London,  that  England  acts 
in  the  Neapolitan  affair,  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
France.    These  rumors  had  depressed  the  British  funds. 

NICARAGUA. — The  latest  accounts  represent  that 
affairs  were  assuming  a  more  favourable  aspect  as  re- 
gards  the  stability  ol  Walker's  government.  His  army 
is  said  to  have  increased  to  1600  men,  ami  to  be  in  good 
health.  Leon  was  still  held  by  the  party  opposed  to 
him. 

UNITED  STATES.—  The  receipts  of  the  U.  B.  gov- 
ernment for  the  I'ithI  M-nr  ending  Sixth  mo.  .'loth,  were 
B73,918,141,and  the  expenditures  $72,948,792 ;  of  which 
•mount  $15,770,390  was  paid  tor  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt.  The  revenue  from  customs  was  $64,- 
022  803.  The  public  debt  is  now  reduced  to  about 
$30,000,000.  Tbc  monthly  statement  of  the  U.  B.  Trea- 
sury, shows  the  net  amount  subject  to  draft,  to  be  $23,- 
495,009. 

Railroads. — The  earning"  of  thirty-six  of  the  principal 
railroad  companii  s  in  the  I'nited  Stales,  during  the  last 
Eighth  month,  amounted  to  .?.">.  r.i...  166.  In  the  Eighth 
month,  1855,  the  earningsof  tbc  same  companies  amount- 
ed to  $8,966, 127.  The  entire  W  est  has  much  ptoduot 
moving  towards  -ho  Atlantir  market,  mid  in  Illinois, 


Wisconsin  and  some  other  quarters,  there  is  more 
freight  offering  than  the  roads  can  transport. 

Kansas  Affairs. — A  late  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican says,  "  The  misguided  emigrants  who  crowded 
to  Kansas  early  in  the  spring,  continue  to  leave  that 
territory  in  all  directions.  They  are  to  be  met  in  scat- 
tered companies,  looking  half-starved,  sickly  and  mise- 
rable. Many  of  them  having  spent  all  their  money,  have 
gathered  up  their  little  effects,  and  crossed  the  river  to 
Iowa,  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  or  to  locate  themselves 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  wilderness;  or  patch  of 
prairie,  where  they  will  be  at  peace.  Every  boat  which 
comes  from  the  Missouri,  has  among  her  passengers  some 
of  these  people.  We  saw  them  once  before,  in  the  early 
spring,  when  they  went  up  the  river."  "  They  were  then 
in  companies  of  hundreds  ;  they  had  family  circles,  and 
looked  happy  ;  they  took  quarters  in  the  cabins  of  steam- 
boats, and  partook  of  the  luxury  of  repose  and  a  plen- 
teous table.  They  were  thrifty  looking  emigrants,  who 
would  do  honour  to  any  new  country.  We  now  see 
them  in  squads  of  tens  and  twenties— crippled,  sickly  and 
apparently  poverty-stricken  —  crowded  upon  decks  of 
steamboats,  almost  begging  their  way  back  to  the  homes, 
they  left  but  a  few  months  before."  The  Southern  emi- 
gration was  reviving.  The  Republican  mentions  the 
arrival  of  about  thirt}'  planters  from  Aberdeen  county, 
Mississippi,  on  their  way  to  the  territory,  as  permanent 
settlers.  They  designed  purchasing  largely  in  the  De- 
laware Trust  Lands,  which  were  soou  to  be  sold  by  the 
government.  These  lands,  it  is  said,  were  all  occupied  by 
actual  settlers,  but  the  Border  Ruffians  have  killed, 
mobbed,  plundered,  burnt  and  destroj'ed  over  the  tract, 
until  the  Free  State  settlers  are  nearly  all  gone.  A  let- 
ter from  Lecompton  dated  Ninth  mo.  26th,  says  that  the 
armed  bands  have  now  dispersed,  and  the  people  were 
returning  to  their  claims.  Warrants  have  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Jones,  Stringfellow,  and  other  pro-sla- 
very agitators.  The  Free  State  prisoners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  100,  had  been  examined  before  Judge  Cato,  and 
committed  for  trial.  Governor  Geary  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  an  election  to  be 'held  in  Kansas  for 
a  delegate  to  Congress  and  members  of  the  territorial 
Legislature,  on  the  6th.  A  large  quantity  of  clothing 
has  been  recently  sent  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  desti- 
tute residents  of  Kansas,  and  further  supplies  were  in 
preparation. 

Nebraska. — A  recent  census  shows  a  population  of 
10,716,  about  4000  of  whom  were  voters. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  389.  The  arrivals 
of  immigrants,  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Ninth  mo.  30th, 
were  103,419;  a  decrease  of  4,676  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Ninth  month,  as  indicated  by  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  67^-  de- 
grees, which  is  If  above  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
years.    The  amount  of  rain  that  fell,  was  4  inches. 

Fins. — On  the  27th  ult.,  the  extensive  India-rubber 
Belting  and  Packing  factory  at  Newton,  Coun.,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  loss  §200,000.  On  the  28th,  a  fire  in  Pittsburg 
destroyed  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  families  resided.  On  the  29th,  three  large 
warehouses  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  burned  ;  loss  about 
$100,000.  On  the  26th  ult.,  the  engine  depot  of  the  various 
railroads  entering  at  Atlanta,  (la.,  was  destroyed ;  loss 
estimated  at  §100,000. 

American  Apples  for  Export. — In  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  Europe,  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand in  New  York  for  exportation.  One  firm  there  has 
already  contracted  to  send  6000  barrels  to  England,  and 
at  least  10,000  barrels  of  Newtown  pippius  are  in  course 
of  preparation  for  shipment. 

Decrease  of  Lawyers  in  England. — The  London  Globe 
announces  that  there  arc  no  less  than  40  sets  of  cham- 
bers now  to  let  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  33  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  ami  that  the  entries  of  students  are  about  one- 
Bftfa  of  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  calls  to  the 
bar  have  fallen  off  to  a  mere  nothing,  compared  with 
what  they  were  formerly. 

Mortal, hi  at  Sea. — The  brig  Georgiana,  Capt.  Hud- 
diuglon,  at  New  London,  l't.,  from  a  whaling  voyage, 
reports  having  lost  14  of  Iter  crew,  out  of  23,  by  scurvy. 
She  wintered  in  Frobisher's  Straits,  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  w..s  four  months  in  the  ice  before  getting  into 
a  secure  winter  harbour. 

It*  arii  Oropt. — Six  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
in  tin-  acre,  are  said  to  have  been  raised  this  season,  ou 
the  Guadalupe  river,  in  Texas. 

.1  melioration  of  Slavery. — The  New  Orleans  Delta  ad- 
vocates the  exemption,  with  certain  qualifications  and 
conditions,  of  slaves  from  sale  for  debt,  making  them  a 
species  of  homestead  property.  It  learns  that  a  propo- 
sition to  this  effect  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  lUasiaaippi  Legislature. 


Railroad  Collision. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Michigan  southern  railroad,  between  the 
construction  train  and  a  freight  train,  by  which  nine 
persons  were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

A  Successful  Slaver. — The  brig  P.  Soule,  formerly  a 
trader  between  New  Orleans  (La.)  and  Havana  (Cuba), 
recently  landed  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  negroes  near 
Cienfuegos.  and  was  then  run  ashore.  This  was  the 
third  cargo  of  negroes  that  she  had  landed  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  usual  calculation  in  the  slave  trade 
is  that,  if  one  cargo  out  of  every  three  escapes  capture, 
the  investment  is  considered  profitable. 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Eyans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Somerset,  Belmont  Co 
Ohio,  on  Fourth-da3r,  the  3d  ult.,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Malinda,  daughter  of  Tilman  Patter 
son,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends' Meeting-house 

Vassalboro',  Maine,  Joshua  L.  Baily,  of  Philadelphia,  tc 
Theodate,  daughter  of  John  D.  Lang,  of  the  formei 
place. 
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Died,  Ninth  mo.  8th,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Jacol 
Haines,  in  Muncy,  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  Jesse  Haines 
aged  nearly  100  years  ;  a  minister  and  member  of  Munc 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  yielded  in  early  lif 
to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  showed  hin 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  his  great  need  of 
Saviour.  The  convictions  upon  his  mind  for  evil  wer 
strong,  during  which  he  resigned  his  former  pleasure 
and  his  own  will,  and  covenanted  henceforward  to  serv 
the  Lord.  His  obedience  to  his  heavenly  Father  wa 
proved  by  many  trials  and  baptisms,  through  which  h 
constantly  endeavoured  to  know  the  will  of  his  Divin 
Master,  and  unreservedly  to  follow  it.  About  the  29t 
year  of  his  age,  a  gift  in  the  miuistry  of  the  gospel  wa 
conferred  upon  him,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  t 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends  through  life 
He  attended  his  own  meeting  almost  regularly  till  withi 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  was  frequently  engaged  i 
the  ministry,  particularly  in  directing  the  attention  ( 
those  present  to  that  Divine  light  in  the  heart,  whic, 
would  "  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
their  remembrance."  During  the  last  few  mouths,  h 
was  reduced  to  great  weakness  of  body.  At  one  time  h 
remarked,  "  This  morning  I  felt  very  feeble  and  helples: 
but  the  language  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind, ' s 
thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,'  and  I  believe  it  wi 
be  so  in  my  case."  He  was  greatly  favoured  with  peac 
of  mind,  and  frequently  alluded  to  the  comforts  and  enjoj 
ments  he  partook  of.  At  one  time,  observing  that  "  thoug 
my  situation  may  appear  pitiable  to  you,  yet  I  do  n 
wish  to  change  it  for  that  of  any  mortal."  The  faculti 
of  his  mind  remained  clear  to  the  close,  and  he  co: 
tinned  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Soc 
ety,  and  of  his  own  meeting.  The  humility  of  mi 
which  characterised  him  in  health,  remained  with  hi 
and  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  own  unworthincss,  and  tl 
great  love  and  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father.  His  n 
liancc  upon  our  Saviour  was  entire,  trusting  to  no  righ 
eousness  of  his  own,  but  as  he  observed,  "  I  have  a  wi 
grounded  hope  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chri 
Jesus,  I  shall  be  forgiven  and  accepted."  During  the  lai 
few  days  of  his  life,  articulation  was  difficult,  but  he  w 
entirely  conscious  of  his  situation,  and,  though  patie 
and  resigned,  was  joyfully  awaiting  the  coming  of 
Lord.  In  this  sweet  state  of  mind,  lie  quietly  ceased 
breathe,  and,  we  doubt  not.  received  the  salutation 
•  well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thd 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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The  beaver  builds  his  huts  with  the  tools  which 
nature  has  given  him.    He  gnaws  pieces  of  wood 
in  two  with  his  sharp  teeth,  so  sharp  that  the  teeth  ( 
,  rj  of  a  similar  animal,  the  agouti,  form  the  only  cut-  j 
ibii.it |ting-tool  which  some  rude  nations  possess.  When] 
•'-;.ie  beavers  desire  to  move  a  large  piece  of  wood,1 
diey  join  in  a  body  to  drag  it  along. 
I    Man  has  not  teeth  that  will  cut  wood  :  but  he 
I  lias  reason,  which  directs  him  to  the  choice  of  much 
nore  perfect  tools. 

Some  of  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  such 
*a  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  are  constructed  of  enor- 
inous  blocks  of  stone  brought  from  distant  cpuarries. 
*  liVe  have  no  means  of  estimating,  with  any  accuracy, 
^he  mechanical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  people 
"Tsngaged  in  these  works.    It  was,  probably,  very 
mall,  and,  consequently,  the  human  labour  em- 
Enjoyed  in  such  edifices  was  not  only  enormous  in 
the  Ml  nuantity,  but  exceedingly  painful  to  the  workmen. 
*!"  'ihe  Egpptians,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  Greek 
^  jvriter  who  lived  two  thousand  live  hundred  years 
igo,  hated  the  memory  of  the  kings  who  built  the 
igsgdi  pyramids.    He  tells  us  that  the  great  pyramid  oc- 
enliosi  :upied  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years 
"i*  B  its  erection,  without  counting  the  workmen  who 
^  (rere  employed  in  hewing  the  stones,  and  in  con- 
t«i  'e3™g  tnem  to  tne  sPot  where  the  pyramid  was 
Id  nilt.    Herodotus  speaks  of  this  work  a3  a  torment 
I,1'  3  the  people  ;  and  doubtless  the  labour  engaged  in 
!veit«  aising  huge  masses  of  stone,  that  was  extensive 
!u*  nough.  to  employ  a  hundred  thousand  men  for 
'"ii"o<  wenty  years,  which  is  equal  to  two  millions  of 
l,jo«  ien  for  one  year,  must  have  been  fearfully  tor- 
Kriifienting  without  machinery,  or  with  very  im- 
erfect  machinery.    It  has  been  calculated  that 
°"f£  boat  half  the  steam-engines  of  England,  worked 
nth!*  y  thirty-six  thousand  men,  would  raise  the  same 
;;iSiil  uantity  of  stones  from  the  quarry,  and  elevate 
&  lem  to  the  same  height  as  the  great  pyramid,  in 
'  ?  le  short  time  of  eighteen  hours."    The  people  of 
:   .  Igypt  groaned  for  twenty  years  under  this  enor- 
B,(til«  10113  work.    The  labourers  groaned  because  they 
ithew  -ere  sorely  taxed ;  and  the'  rest  of  the  people 
roaned  because  they  had  to  pay  the  labourers. 
»6j  'he  labourers  lived,  it  is  true,  upon  the  wages  of 
leir  labour,  that  is,  they  were  paid  in  food — kept 
■  ot  ike  horses — as  the  reward  of  their  work.  Hero- 
lotus  says  that  it  was  recorded  on.  the  pyramid 
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;  the  onions,  radishes,  and  garlic  which  the  la 
rers  consumed,  cost  sixteen  hundred  talents  of 


silver ;  an  immense  sum,  equivalent  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  the  onions,  radishes,  and 
garlic,  the  bread,  and  clothes  of  the  labourer,  were 
wrung  out  of  the  profitable  labour  of  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  building  of  the  pyramid  was  an  un- 
profitable labour.  There  was  no  immediate  or  fu- 
ture source  of  profit  in  the  pyramid  ;  it  produced 
neither  food,  nor  fuel,  nor  clothes,  nor  any  other 
necessary.  The  labour  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
for  twenty  years,  stupidly  employed  upon  this  monu- 
ment, without  an  object  beyond  that  of  gratifying  the 
pride  of  the  tyrant  who  raised  it,  was  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  profitable  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

"  Instead  of  useful  works,  like  nature  great, 
Enormous  cruel  wonders  crushed  the  land." 

But  admitting  that  it  is  sometimes  desirable  for 
nations  and  governments  to  erect  monuments  which 
are  not  of  direct  utility — which  may  have  an  in- 
direct utility  in  recording  the  memory  of  great  ex- 
ploits, or  in  producing  feelings  of  reverence  or  de- 
votion— it  is  clearly  an  advantage  that  these  works, 
as  well  as  all  other  works,  should  be  performed  in 
the  cheapest  manner;  that  is,  that  human  labour 
should  derive  every  possible  assistance  from  me- 
chanical aid.  We  will  give  an  illustration  of  the 
differences  of  the  application  of  mechanical  aid  in 
one  of  the  first  operations  of  building — the  moving 
a  block  of  stone.  The  following  statements  are  the 
result  of  actual  experiment  upon  a  stone  weighing 
ten  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  : 

To  draa;  this  stone  alonp-  the  smoothed  floor  of 
the  quarry  required  a  force  equal  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds.  The  same  stone  dragged 
over  a  floor  of  planks  required  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pounds.  The  same  stone  placed  on  a 
platform  of  wood,  and  dragged  over  the  same  floor 
of  planks,  required  six  hundred  and  six  pounds. 
When  the  two  surfaces  of  wood  were  soaped  as 
they  slid  over  each  other,  the  force  required  to 
drag  the  stone  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds.  When  the  same  stone  was 
placed  upon  rollers  three  inches  in  diameter,  it 
required,  to  put  it  in  motion  along  the  floor  of  the 
quarry,  a  force  only  of  thirty-four  pounds ;  and  by 
the  same  rollers  upon  a  wooden  floor,  a  force  only 
of  twenty-eight  pounds.  Without  any  mechanical 
aid,  it  would  require  the  force  of  four  or  five  men 
to  set  that  stone  in  motion.  With  the  mechanical 
aid  of  two  surfaces  of  wood  soaped,  the  same  weight 
might  be  moved  by  one  man.  With  the  more  per- 
fect mechanical  aid  of  rollers,  the  same  weight 
might  be  moved  by  a  very  little  child. 

From  these  statements  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  cost  of  a  block  of  stone  very  much  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  move  it 
from  the  quarry  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted  to 
be  used.  We  have  seen  tiiat  with  the  simplest 
mechanical  aid,  labour  may  be  reduced  sixty-fold. 
With  more  perfect  mechanical  aid,  such  as  that  of 
water-carriage,  the  labour  may  be  reduced  infinitely 
lower.  Thus,  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  are  paved 
with  granite  from  Massachusetts  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. 

The  cost  of  timber,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  co.-jt  of  a  house,  is  in  a  great  degree  the  cost  of 
transport.     In  countries  where  there   are  great 


forests,  timber-trees  are  worth  nothing  where  they 
grow,  except  there  are  ready  means  of  transport. 
In  many  .parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  people  find  is  in  clear- 
ing the  land  of  the  timber.  The  finest  trees  are  not 
only  worthless,  but  are  a  positive  incumbrance,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  growing  upon  the  banks  of  a 
great  river ;  in  which  case  the  logs  are  thrown  into 
the  water,  or  formed  into  rafts,  being  floated  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  at  scarcely  any  expense.  The 
same  stream  which  carries  them  to  a  seaport,  turns 
a  mill  to  saw  the  logs  into  planks;  and  when  sawn 
into  planks,  the  timber  is  put  on  shipboard,  and 
carried  to  other  districts  where  timber  is  wanted. 
Thus  mechanical  aid  alone  gives  a  value  to  the 
timber,  and  by  so  doing  employs  human  labour. 
The  stream  that  floats  the  tree,  the  sawing-mill  that 
cuts  it,  the  ship  that  carries  it  across  the  sea,  enable 
men  profitably  to  employ  themselves  in  working  it. 
Without  the  stream,  the  mill,  and  the  ship,  those 
men  would  have  no  labour,  because  none  could  af- 
ford to  bring  the  timber  to  their  own  doors. 

What  an  infinite  variety  of  machines,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  human  hand,  is  found  in  a  carpen- 
ter's chest  of  tools  !  The  skilful  hand  of  the  work- 
man is  the  power  which  sets  these  machines  in  mo- 
tion ;  just  as  the  wind  or  the  water  is  the  power  of 
a  mill,  or  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  the  power  of  a 
steam-engine.  When  Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner  of 
the  great  James  Walt,  waited  upoD  George  III.  to 
explain  one  of  the  improvements  of  the  steam-engine 
which  they  had  effected,  the  king  said  to  him, 
"  What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Boulton  V  and  the  honest 
engineer  answered,  "  What  kings,  sire,  are  all  fond 
of— power  P  There  are  people  at  the  present  time 
who  let  out  poicer,  that  is,  there  are  people  who 
have  steam-engines,  who  will  lend  the  use  of  them, 
by  the  day  or  the  hour,  to  persons  who  require  that 
saving  of  labour  in  their  various  trades ;  so  that  a 
person  who  wants  the  strength  of  a  horse,  or  half  a 
horse,  to  turn  a  wheel  for  grinding,  or  for  settings 
lathe  in  motion,  hires  a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  in 
a  mill,  and  has  just  as  much  as  he  requires.  The 
power  of  a  carpenter  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  ma- 
chines moved  by  that  power  are  in  his  chest  of 
tools.  Every  tool  which  he  possesses  has  for  its 
object  to  reduce  labour,  to  save  material,  and  to 
insure  accuracy — the  objects  of  all  machines.  What 
a  quantity  of  waste  both  of  time  and  stuff  is  saved 
by  his  foot-rule  !  and  when  he  chalks  a  bit  of  string 
and  stretches  it  from  one  end  of  a  plank  to  the 
other,  to  jerk  off  the  chalk  from  the  string,  and 
thus  produce  an  unerring  line  upon  the  face  of  the 
plank,  he  makes  a  little  machine  which  saves  him 
great  labour.  Every  one  of  his  hundreds  of  tools, 
capable  of  application  to  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
is  an  invention  to  save  labour.  Without  some  tool, 
the  carpenter's  work  could  not  be  done  at  all  by 
the  human  hand.  A  knife  would  do  very  labori- 
ously what  is  done  very  quickly  by  a  hatchet.  The 
labour  of  using  a  hatchet,  and  the  material  which  it 
wastes,  are  saved  twenty  times  over  by  the  saw. 
But  when  the  more  delicate  operations  of  carpentry 
are  required — when  the  workman  uses  his  planes, 
his  moulding  tools;  his  chisels,  bis  bevels,  and  his 
centre-bits— what  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of 
labour  is  economized,  and  how  beautifully  that 
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work  is  performed,  which,  without  them,  would  he 
rough  and  imperfect !  Every  boy  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  tried  with  his  knife  to  make  a  boat; 
aud  with  the  knife  only  it  is  the  work  of  weeks. 
Give  him  a  chisel,  and  a  gouge,  and  a  vice  to  hold 
his  wood,  aud  a  little  boat  is  the  work  of  a  day. 
Let  a  boy  try  to  make  a  round  wooden  box,  with  a 
lid,  having  only  his  knife,  and  he  must  be  expert 
indeed  to  produce  any  thing  that  will  be  neat  and 
serviceable.  (Jive  him  a  lathe  and  chisels,  and  he 
will  learn  to  make  a  tidy  box  in  half  an  hour.  No- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  can  render  it  expedient 
to  use  an  imperfect  tool  instead  of  a  perfect.  We 
sometimes  see  exhibitions  of  carving,  "  all  done 
with  the  common  penknife."  Professor  Willis  has 
truly  said,  with  reference  to  such  weak  boasting, 
"  So  far  from  admiring,  we  should  pity  the  vanity 
and  folly  of  such  a  display ;  and  the  more,  if  the 
work  should  show  a  natural  aptitude  in  the  work- 
man :  for  it  is  certain  that  if  he  has  made  good 
work  with  a  bad  tool,  he  would  make  better  with  a 
good  one." 

The  German  Emperor  Maximilian,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  ordered  a  woodcut 
to  be  engraved  that  should  represent  the  carpentry 
operations  of  his  time  and  country.  This  prince 
was,  no  doubt,  proud  of  the  advance  of  Germany 
in  the  useful  arts.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  thus  to  record  the  advance  of  our  re- 
public, he  would  point  taour  saw-mills,  our  planing- 
mills,  our  machines  for  veneering,  for  turning 
gun-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  or  for  producing  elaborate 
mouldings  and  carvings.  We  now  have  planing- 
mills,  with  cutters  that  make  4000  revolutions, 
and  which  plane  boards  eighteen  feet  long  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  minute  ;  and  while  the 
face  of  the  hoard  is  planed,  it  is  tongued  and 
grooved  at  the  same  time — that  is,  one  board  is 
■made  to  fit  closely  into  another. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  the  working  of  wood  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country.  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  English 
Commissioner  to  the  New  York  exhibition  in  1853, 
in  his  report  on  the  mechanical  novelties  observed 
by  him  in  this  country,  describes  with  particular 
interest  the  operations  of  the  planing,  tenoning, 
mortising,  and  jointing  machines,  all  of  which  are 
comparatively  unknown  in  Europe.  In  England, 
a  pam  led  door  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  fixtures 
of  a  house.  In  this  country,  however,  by  the  aid 
of  our  labor-saving  machines,  twenty  men  can 
make  paneled  doors  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per 
day — that  is,  one  man  can  make  five  doors.  The 
panic  is  true  respecting  the  comparative  cost  of 
manufacturing  window-frames,  staircases,  mouldings, 
cornices,  etc.,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Iu  the  former  country,  they  arc  mainly  produced 
hy  hand-labor,  in  the  latter  almost  altogether  by 
machinery.  If  doors  and  windows  and  staircases 
can  be  made  cheaper,  more  houses  and  better 
houses  will  be  built ;  and  thus  more  carpenters  will 
be  employed  in  building  than  if  those  parts  of  a 
house  were  made  hy  hand.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  machines  as  to  tools.  If  carpenters  had 
not  tools  to  make  houses,  there  woidd  be  few  houses 
made;  and  those  that  were  made  would  be  as 
rough  as  the  hut  of  the  savage  who  has  no  tools. 
The  people  would  go  without  houses,  and  the  car- 
penter would  go  without  work — to  say  nothing  of 
the  people,  who  would  also  go  without  work,  that 
now  make  tools  for  the  carpenter. 

(To  rntirliirlitl.) 

Hiches  and  strength  lilt  up  the  heart,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  above  them  both  :  there  is  no 
want  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  mid  it  necdeth  not 
to  seek  help. 


From  "  The  Leisure  Ilour." 

The  Little  Mendicant. 
In  the  year  1510,  a  lonely  orphan  boy,  about 
eight  years  old,  who  had  no  friends  or  means  of 
support,  went  along  the  high  road  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  weary  aud  hungry,  obtaining  sometimes  from 
the  charitable  a  little  black  bread,  or  a  raw  onion, 
on  which  he  gladly  made  his  repast.  He  was 
going  to  Paris,  because  he  knew  not  where  else  to 

The  child  met  a  monk  travelling  the  same  way, 
with  whom  he  joined  company.  The  monk  proba- 
bly found  him  an  intelligent  little  companion,  and 
as  they  journeyed  on,  he  taught  the  boy  the  alpha- 
bet, and  even  how  to  form  the  letters  into  words. 
Little  did  the  good-natured  monk  think  that  while 
the  instructor's  name  should  be  unheard  of,  that  of 
the  poor  pupil  should  be  recorded  centuries  after. 
On  entering  Paris  the  boy  fell  among  the  students  of 
the  university,  who  were  a  rather  riotous  set ;  and  as 
it  was  the  hour  for  recreation,  they  fancied  little 
Pierre  would  prove  a  good  subject  for  their  idle 
sport.  But  some  of  them  seeing  he  was  faint 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  interfered  on  his  behalf, 
gave  him  some  bread  to  eat,  and  made  him  up  a 
bed  of  straw  on  the  ground  where  they  were  amus- 
ing themselves.  An  ardent  desire  to  learn  had  been 
awakened  in  Pierre's  mind,  and  he  desired  nothing- 
more  than  to  be  allowed  to  live  thus  in  fellowship 
with  the  students.  He  proposed  to  serve  them  as 
errand-boy,  or  in  any  capacity  he  could,  on  condi- 
tion they  should  supply  him  with  food  and  impart 
to  him  some  of  the  learning  they  possessed.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  Pierre  Laramee  (for  such  was 
his  family  name)  received  from  the  students  his  bread 
and  daily  lessons.  He  had  no  lodgings,  but  slept  on 
the  straw  or  under  an  archway,  and  served  his  young- 
masters,  or  studied  all  day.  Not  to  die  of  hunger, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  while  he  lived, 
was  all  the  ambition  of  little  Pierre.  This  went  on 
for  a  year;  then  followed  four  years  of  his  life,  of 
which  we  have  no  account ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  we  find  the  same  poor  boy,  then  nearly  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  a  servant  of  the  servants  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  Pierre  had  to  wait 
on  the  classes.  Thus  he  heard  the  professor's  in- 
structions :  and  they  became  fastened  on  a  reten- 
tive brain.  All  day  long  he  worked  as  a  servant, 
but  in  the  evenings  he  had  books,  and  in  a  blank  one 
he  recorded  nightly  the  substance  of  the  lessons 
he  had  heard  in  the  day.  Thus  he  continued  pri- 
vately to  follow  the  regular  course  of  instruction, 
studying  as  the  students  did,  but  with  far  greater 
zeal. 

The  young  servant  had  filled  many  copy-books 
with  the  matter  of  the  lectures,  when  it  chanced 
these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. He  summoned  the  young  man  before  him 
and  Pierre  came,  trembling  at  the  fear  of  a  dismis- 
sal. But  he  had  not  m>glected  his  duties,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  cause  of  fear.  The  Professor 
questioned  him  closely,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  learning  he  had  so  secretly  acquired, 
and  at  the  intelligence  and  talent  so  unexpectedly 
brought  to  light.  The  hitherto  unnoticed  hard- 
working servant,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  undergo 
an  examination,  saying  he  could  by  no  means  feel 
satisfied  that  his  self-acquired  learning  would  enable 
him  to  sustain  it.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
the  result  was  so  creditable  to  Pierre,  that  he  was 
de.-ired  to  prepare  his  "  These  "  for  the  public  exhi- 
bition, his  success  in  which  would  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  doctor.  Pierre  did  so,  and  the  honorable 
title  was  conferred  on  him  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man. 

I  [i  neeforward  the  once  wandering  beggar  boy 
bee.'ime  noted  as  one  of  the  French  savans  of  t lie 


age.  Pierre  Laramee  is  known  to  scholars  as  the 
learned  Dr.  Ramus,  his  name  having  been  latinized 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

He  was  one  of  the  martyrs  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, who  were  slaughtered  at  the  terrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 


New  mode  of  manufacturing  Iron  and  Steel. 
— The  London  Times  speaks  of  the  interest  excited 
among  the  iron  manufacturers  by  the  discovery  of 
Beasstmer,  by  which  he  takes  crude  iron  direct- 
ly from  the  ordinary  blast  furnace,  and  in  the  in- 
credibly short  tpace  of  30  minutes  converts  it  into 
ingots  of  malleable  iron  or  steel  of  any  size,  and 
fit  for  the  various  manipulations  ordinarily  employ- 
ed to  adapt  them  to  all  the  material  purposes  to 
which  they  are  now  applied.    He  thus  dispenses 
with  all  the  intermediate  processes  to  which  recourse 
has  been  had  to  produce  the  same  effect  within  the 
last  70  years,  including  the  making  iron  into  pigs, 
and  the  refining,  puddling,  and  squeezing  stages, 
with  all  their  attendant  labor  and  fuel.  Atmosphe 
ric  air  is  the  prime  element  in  producing  this  result. 
The  carbon  of  the  crude  iron,  at  a  white  heat,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  combining  with  the  carbon,  rapidly 
produces  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  rapid  union  oflss 
carbon  and  oxygen  adds  still  further  to  the  tempera-I« 
ture  of  the  metal,  while  the  diminished  quantity  off 
carbon  present  allows  a  part  of  the  oxygen  to  com-fc 
bine  with  the  iron,  which  undergoes  combustion  andjl 
is  converted  into  an  oxide.    At  the  excessive  tem-l 
perature  that  the  metal  has  now  acquired,  the  oxide 
as  soon  as  formed,  undergoes  fusion,  and  forms 
povrerful  solvent  of  those  earthy  bases  that  are  as- 
sociated  with  the  iron.    The  violent  ebullition  going 
on  mixes  most  intimately  the  scoria  and  metal,  every 
part  of  which  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fluid  oxide,  which  washes  and  cleanses  the  meta 
most  thoroughly  from  the  silica  and  other  earthj 
bases  that  are  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  while 
the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  matters  which  clinf 
so  tenaciously  to  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  arc 
driven  off,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  oxygei 
and  forming  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Experiment 
have  been  conducted  before  iron  masters  and  met 
of  science  in  London,  and  they  pronounced  it  eminent 
ly  satisfactory,  and  a  discovery  of  great  importance 
Ledger. 


Selected  for  "The 

Christian  Charity. 

"  It  is  evident,  in  the  general,  that  if  we  consul 
cither  public  welfare  or  private  happiness,  ehristia 
charity  ought  to  regulate  our  disposition  in  mutua 
intercourse.  But  as  this  groat  principle  admits  c 
several  diversified  appearances,  let  us  consider  som 
of  the  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought  to  shoi 
itself  in  the  usual  tenor  of  life. 

"  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended,  ij 
a  peaceable  temper ;  a  disposition  averse  to  giv 
offence,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  an 
amicable  intercourse  in  society.  This  supposq 
yielding  and  condescending  manners,  unwillingnes 
to  contend  about  trifles,  and,  in  contests  that  ai 
unavoidable,  proper  moderation  of  spirit.  Such 
temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self  enjoyment,  an 
the  basis  of  all  order  and  happiness  among  mai 
kind.  The  positive  and  contentious,  the  rude  an 
quarrelsome,  are  the  bane  of  society.  They  seei 
destined  to  blast  the  small  share  of  comfort  whic| 
has  been  here  allotted  to  man.  But  they  cannJ 
disturb  the  peace  of  others,  more  than  they  bi'ea: 
their  own.  The  hurricane  rises  first  in  their  owl 
bosom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  others.  In  i 
tempest  which  they  raise,  they  are  always  tost;  a: 
frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish. 
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"A  peaceable  temper,  however,  must  be  supported 
by  a  candid  one,  or  a  disposition  to  view  the  con- 
duct of  others  with  fairness  and  impartiality.  This 
stands  opposed  to  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper, 
which  ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  motive,  and 
throws  a  black  shade  over  almost  every  character. 
If  we  would  be  happy  in  ourselves,  or  in  our  con- 
nection with  others,  let  us  guard  against  this  malig- 
nant spirit.  Let  us  study  that  charity  "  which 
thinketk  no  evil,"  that  temper  which  without  de- 
generating into  credulity,  will  dispose  us  to  be  just, 
and  which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  error  without 
imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Thus  we  shall  be  kept  free 
from  that  continual  irritation,  which  imaginary 
injuries  raise  in  a  suspicious  breast;  and  shall  walk 
among  men  as  our  brethren,  not  as  our  enemies, 

"But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  He  must  cultivate 
a  kind,  generous,  and  sympathising  temper,  which 
feels  for  distress,  and  which  enters  into  the  concerns 
of  his  friends  with  ardour;  and  to  all  with  whom 
he  has  intercourse,  is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  such  a  disposition,  when  con- 
trasted with  a  malicious,  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  own  narrow  interest,  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others,  and,  with  un- 
natural satisfaction,  feeds  on  their  disappointments 
or  afflictions  !  How  little  does  he  know  of  the  true 
happiness  of  life,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  inter- 
course of  good  offices  and  kind  affections,  which, 
by  a  pleasing  charm,  attaches  men  to  one  another, 
and  circulates  joy  from  heart  to  heart ! 

"  We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  temper 
finds  no  exercise,  unless  when  opportunities  offer  of 


The  Ascent  of  the  Fauldhorn. 

BY  THE  LATE  HORACE  BINNEY  WALLACE. 

The  following  morning  being  entirely  clear,  I  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  Fauldhorn,  and  took  the  upper 
and  greater  glacier  by  the  way.  The  mass  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  glacier  and  lies  among  the  high- 
est Alps,  looks  like  ordinary  snow  freshly  fallen. 
The  middle  part  has  an  efflorescent  appearance,  and 
the  lower  portions  have  a  crystalline,  or  half  organ- 
ic character,  and  are  split  into  sharp  clefts  or  peaks, 
divided  by  crevices  of  deep  green.  In  advance  of 
the  ice  lay  an  enormous  cube-shaped  rock  of  flint, 
which  a  glacier  had  brought  down  fifteen  years  ago. 
Its  side  was  ground  and  worn  in  furrows.  The 
bottom  of  the  glacier  which  rests  upon  the  earth,  is 
constantly  melting,  so  that  the  icy  mass  is  hollow 
within.  There  is  a  side  opening  into  the  vault, 
which  we  entered.  A  smaller  rib  of  ice  within,  sup- 
ports you,  and  enables  you  to  advance  some  distance, 
and  see  the  water  gushing  from  the  inner  regions  of 
the  glacier.  The  ice,  when  you  are  under  or  in  the 
glacier  is  semi-transparent  and  of  a  bluish  green ; 
near  the  entrance  it  looks  purple.  From  this  point 
I  struck  across  the  ravine,  and  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Fauldhorn,  traversing  the  fields  and  going  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain.  In  fact,  it  was  an 
almost  perpendicular  climb  ;  but  the  rich  fine  sod 
afforded  a  more  agreeable  footing  than  the  road, 
and  we  saved  in  length  what  we  lost  in  ease  of  as- 
cent. The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  a  delightful  mossy  turf,  entirely  like  that  of  an 
English  park  ;  which,  except  in  these  Alpine  valleys, 
I  have  seen  in  no  part  of  the  world.  The  higher 
glades  were  one  glowing  sheet  of  flowers — crimson 


performing  actions  of  high  generosity,  or  of  exten-  and  blue.    Among  them  were  familiar  pinks,  blue 

bells,  and  a  species  of  forget-me-not. 

The  flora  changes  twice,  almost  entirely,  as  you 
ascend,  so  that  there  are  three  several  zones,  all 
richly  but  differently  flowered.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  top  that  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  small 
star-shaped  flower  of  a  deep  metallic  blue,  shading 
upon  green,  that  flashed  through  the  grass,  with  a 
moist,  lustrous  softness,  like  the  sensitive  eye  of  a 
maiden.  I  soon  recognized  it  as  the  smaller  gen- 
tian, dear  to  the  poet's  heart  and  verse.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  the  gentian  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Oberland. 

About  the  base,  while  you  are  yet  in  the  valley  of 
the  Grindewald,  the  grand  objects  of  view  are  the 
Eagher,  the  Mittenberg,  with  the  Walcherhorn's 
great  wall  of  ice  behind  the  interval,  and  the  Wet- 
terhorn,  with  the  Schriekhorn  behind  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  Mittenberg.  They  seem  to  be 
directly  over  your  head.  Between  the  three  fore- 
most, were  two  stupendous  basins  of  snow,  from 
which  the  glaciers  descend.  As  you  mount  higher, 
the  splendid  peak  of  the  Finster-aarhorn  rises  into 
sight.  Then  the  Spenglehorn  is  seen  peering  up 
across  the  lower  range  of  the  Eagher  ;  then  the  Sil- 
verhorn.  By  degrees,  Jungfrau,  Monck,  and  the 
Blumlis  Alps,  come  into  line ;  and  the  whole  array 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  before  you. 

The  day  was  magnificent.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible ; 
and  directly  before  me,  these  snowy  summits  blazed 
in  the  glory  of  the  noontide.  As  I  crossed  the  seve- 
ral vales  that  diversify  the  mountain,  different  views 
presented  themselves;  sometimes  of  one  part  of  the 
chain,  sometimes  of  another,  sometimes  of  all  together. 
Though  brilliantly  clear,  a  rich  atmosphere  of  pur- 
plish blue  invested  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains, 
while  the  tops  gleamed  in  celestial  brightness.  Very 
high  up  we  came  upon  a  deep  blue  lake,  formed 
from  melted  snow  and  rain.  We  fell  in  with  the 
common  road  about  half  way  up;  but  leaving  it 
again  struck  to  the  right,  and  climbed  up  the  steep 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain ;  part  of  the  course 
being  along  an  almost  vertical  wall  of  loo3e  rock ; 


sive  utility.    The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  in  a  good  measure  precludes  them.  But 
in  the  ordinary  round  of  human  affairs,  many  occa- 
e  metf  sions  daily  present  themselves,  of  mitigating  the 
tank  vexations  which  others  suffer;  of  soothing  their 
minds  ;  of  aiding  their  interest ;  of  promoting  their 
heerfulness  or  ease.    Such  occasions  may  relate 
the  smaller  incidents  of  life  ;  but  let  us  remember, 
at  of  small  incidents  the  system  of  human  life  is 
hiefly  composed.  The  attentions  which  respect  this, 
hen  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are 
inert  toften  more  material  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
drtaiftfus,  than  actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of 
greater  dignity  and  splendour.    No  wise  or  good 
!man  ought  to  account  any  rules  of  behaviour  as 
i  below  his  regard,  which  tend  to  cement  the  great 
ybrotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  union, 
n    "Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercourse 
-  which  belongs  to  domestic  life,  all  the  virtues  of 
i-Ptemper  find  an  ample  range.    It  is  very  unfortunate, 
itihat  within  that  circle,  men  too  often  think  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to  the 
Caprice  of  passion  and  humour.    Whereas  there, 
on  the  contrary,  more  than  any  where  else,  it  con- 
i*3erns  them  to  attend  to  the  government  of  their 
liibeart,  to  check  what  is  violent  in  their  tempers, 
:4ind  to  soften  what  is  harsh  in  their  manners.  For 
aahere  the  temper  is  formed.    There,  the  real  char- 
acter displays  itself.    The  forms  of  the  world  dis- 
fljuise  men  when  abroad,  but  within  his  own  family, 
livery  man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.    In  all 
s|)ur  intercourse,  then,  with  others,  particularly  that 
ijshich  Is  closest  and  most  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a 
w>eaceable,  a  candid,  a  gentle,  and  friendly  temper. 
J  this  is  the  temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions, 
■J>ur  holy  religion  seeks  to  form  us.    This  was  the 
ijemper  of  Christ.    This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven." 


;kir?1f]   As  for  man,  his  day3  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower 
IT-:  )f  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.    For  the  wind  pa33- 
t  ;    ith  over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
,11  know  it  no  more. 


traversing  also  a  huge  hollow  filled  with  hard  snow, 
and  seeing  several  others  like  it.  I  gained  the  sum- 
mit about  three  o'clock,  fully  half-an-hour  before 
parties  who  had  set  out  from  Grindenwald  on  horse- 
back, that  same  space  of  time  before  us. 

For  extent  and  variety,  and  for  the  greatness  of  the 
objects  that  compose  it,  I  must  think  that  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Fauldhorn  is  unequalled  in 
Europe.  It  is  like  looking  down  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  thereof.  The 
height  is  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and 
the  loftiest  points  in  Berne  are  between  1300  and 
1400.  The  situation  is  exactly  in  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  range  of  high  Alps  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  the  lower  mountains  that  lie  between  them  and 
the  Jura  on  the  north  and  west ;  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  peaks  of,  and  within  those  great  chains  on  two 
sides  and  between  the  seat  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  at 
the  other  ends,  are  around  and  beneath  you.  For 
a  clear  and  commanding  view  of  the  high  Alps, 
nothing  can  exceed  it.  When  you  see  the  summits 
of  this  great  chain  from  a  low  point,  you  imagine 
them  to  be  so  many  different  mountains  ;  but  from 
this  position,  you  see  that  it  is  one  great  wall  of 
snow-covered  rock,  rising  occasionally  into  pinnacles 
which  might  seem  to  be  watch-towers  along  the  stu- 
pendous barriers  that  nature  has  set  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe. 

Beginning  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
panorama,  and  looking  across  the  Schriedeck,  the 
Schwartzhorn  and  the  Bach  Alps,  whose  dark 
masses  shoot  up  near  the  base  of  the  Fauldhorn,  you 
see  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  supporting  a  vast  pla- 
teau of  pure  deep  snow.  These  are  the  Englehorn 
family  and  Willhorn,  sustaining  the  glaciers  of 
Rosenlani  and  Schwaatzwald.  Following  the  great 
chain  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  have  the 
Wetterhorn  and  its  double  peak  ;  and  next  to  it  the 
half-reclined  and  shelving  mass  of  the  Schriekhorn, 
or  Peak  of  Terror.  These  are  filled  with  snow,  and 
between  them  lies  the  upper  glacier  of  Grindenwald, 
propped  up  in  front  by  Mettenberg.  Then  flashes 
aloft  the  soaring  and  glittering  spear  of  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  the  highest,  and  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  chain,  being  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Jungfrau.  This  peak,  with  the  Walchershorn,  the 
Viescherhorn,  and  the  Eagher,  form  a  stupendous 
amphitheatrical  elevation  of  snow  ;  holding  within 
them  the  vast  masses  which  contribute  to  the 
lower  glacier  of  Grindenwald.  The  round  mass 
of  the  Monck  follows,  and  beyond  it  immortal  Jung- 
frau. The  actual  apex  of  this  splendid  rock,  is  a 
short  point,  but  the  general  mass  of  the  peak  re- 
sembles a  broad,  thin,  rounded  blade.  On  its  breast 
rise  three  snowy  prominences,  the  farthest  and 
highest  of  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Silverhorn. 
It  looks  like  a  solid  form  of  pure  ice,  and  glitters 
with  enchanting  splendour.  Further  on  are  Breith- 
horn,  a  grand  hatchet-shaped  ridge,  and  Groshorn. 
Near  them,  a  little  out  of  line,  is  Schcngelhoru. 
Then,  as  the  first  of  a  new  ridge,  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  Blumlis  Alp,  a  series  of  wedge-like  peaks. 
These  gorgeous  summits,  and  the  whole  line  from 
which  they  rise,  are  covered  with  snow.  Viewed 
in  conjunction,  they  resemble  enormous  waves  of 
some  mighty  ocean  of  old  time,  which  had  been 
driven  up  by  the  tempests  of  chaos  into  the  highest 
crests,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  break,  were 
frozen  into  ever-during  fixedness.  Looking  towards 
the  west,  you  sec  an  innumerable  throng  of  Alps 
not  snow-crowned,  though  magnificent;  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Simcn-Thal,  and  the  Sadncn-Thal,  and 
the  mountains  of  Friburg  ;  and  nearer  the  pyramid- 
al mass  of  the  Niescn,  and  the  rough  summit  of 
Stokhorn,  both  of  them  just  beyond  Lake  Thun. 
All  along  the  north,  and  forming  the  nearer  of  tho 
HCeriC_for  the  eye  could  reach  far  beyond  them— 
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and  is  confined  to  the  lower  mountains.  Upon  the 
mighty  line  of  the  high  Alps,  which  soared  aloft, 
behind  us,  there  passed  no  variation.  Amid  all  the 
airy  revolutions  that  were  taking  place  in  the  world 
below,  they  stood  in  their  own  clear  unaltered  gran- 
deur, in  every  particular  almost,  just  as  they  had 
seemed  at  noon-day.  Their  life  was  apart  from  that 
of  the  crowd  of  peaks  that  started  out  of  the  valleys, 
and  a  different  destiny  belonged  to  them.  Not  a 
cloud  approached  even  their  feet.  The  only  mat- 
ter to  be  observed  was,  that  the  air  of  their  ravines 
which  had  been  bluish  at  mid-day,  now  purpled 
with  a  warmer  splendour  ;  and  when  the  sun  to  us 
had  disappeared,  the  summits  of  Jungfrau  and 
Eagher  were  tinged  for  a  moment  with  a  rich  car- 
mine glow.  When  he  was  entirely  set,  the  still 
deepening  rose  colour  with  which  the  sky  behind 
them  was  tinged,  threw  their  white  masses  into 
a  stronger  relief.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  cir- 
cumstance in  all  the  wonderful  display,  and  one  that 
added  a  graver  tone  of  sublimity  to  the  matchless 
brilliance  of  the  scene  was,  the  very  slight  effect 
which  so  considerable  an  occurrence  as  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  had  upon  these  great  objects  while  the 
inferior  realm  had  been  in  a  tumult  of  agitation.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  an  atmosphere,  an  illumina 
tion  of  their  own,  so  positive  and  settled,  that  the 
changes  of  light  between  mid-day  and  evening  made 
no  impression  upon  them. 

I  never  expect  again  to  behold  a  spectacle  so 
grand  as  that  sunset  above  the  clouds,  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  Alps. 


Toung. 


runs  the  long  line  of  the  Jura ;  and,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, close  at  hand,  were  the  rocky  ridges  of 
Harder  and  Briensengrat.  To  the  east,  the  ragged 
crest  of  Pilatus  loomed  grandly  up  ;  the  Eighi  was 
plainly  seen,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Canton  of 
Uri,  stood  banded  together  like  an  army  with  spears ; 
Lake  Lucerne  was  clearly  visible,  almost  in  its  en- 
tircness ;  Zug  more  dimly.  Lake  Bricnze  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  Fauldhorn,  divided  by  one  of  its 
ridges  into  two  parts ;  and  further  on  was  Lake 
Thun,  both  of  a  deep,  dark  blue. 

Such  were  the  material  and  earthly  elements  of 
this  unrivalled  scene.  Viewed  in  picturesque  com- 
bination, with  the  indescribable  advantages  of  at- 
mospheric relief,  and  aided  by  the  contributing 
glories  of  a  luminous  and  sensitive  sky,  the  entire 
effect  was  beyond  all  power  of  description.  Three 
hours  before  sunset  there  were  scarcely  any  clouds 
about  the  higher  and  nearer  parts  of  the  prospect ; 
but  the  air  of  the  valleys  to  the  north  and  east  and 
■west  had  become  of  a  bluish  green  colour  and  par- 
tially opaque,  so  as  to  look  like  very  translucent 
water.  As  you  gazed  towards  the  north-west, 
whither  the  sun  was  travelling,  the  vast  expanse 
beneath  your  feet  had  the  appearance  of  an  ocean 
in  which  the  mountains  were  floating.  On  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  above  a  stratum  of  blue  air,  some 
cumulous  white  clouds  were  lying,  and  the  mirage- 
like impression  of  the  air  brought  the  mountains  into 
such  resemblance  and  unison  with  these  unsubstan- 
tial, distant  shapes,  that  the  gazer  would  have  de- 
clared that  peaks  still  more  stupendous  than  Jung- 
frau and  Eagher,  were  disclosed  to  sight  upon  the 
north,  the  west,  and  the  north-east.  The  splendour 
of  this  whole  spectacle,  where  the  sun  was  streaming- 
all  the  magic  of  his  deluding  beams  to  cast  upon 
the  land  an  enchantment  greater  than  its  own,  was 
such  as  to  overwhelm  the  soul  with  admiration  and 
astonishment.  Earth  seemed  no  longer  to  be  earth; 
and  the  spectator  felt  as  if  the  multitudinous  unre- 
vealed  magnificences  of  heaven  itself  were  poured 
around  him  in  a  flood. 

As  the  sun  declined,  a  mass  of  white  fleecy  clouds, 
rising  from  the  earth,  gathered  over  the  valleys 
of  Briennc,  Iuterlaken,  Thun,  and  others  that  lay 
more  remote,  the  Lake  of  Thun,  itself,  meanwhile 
blazing  like  a  sheet  of  gold.     The  atmospheric 
changes  at  this  time  were  rapid  and  wonderful.  An 
extremely  thin  fragment  of  pearly  cloud  which  had 
got  behind  onr  position,  suddenly  flashed  into 
pure,  prismatic  colours.    Gradually  the  thickening 
clouds  formed  into  a  solid  silvery  vault  over  all  the 
valleys,  completely  opaque;  through  which  the  heads 
and  ridges  of  the  mountains,  such  as  Niesen  and 
Stokhorn  and  Harder  and  Pilatus  pierced  in  dark 
masses.    This  floor  of  clouds  was  above  two-thou- 
Hand  fuet  below  us.    We  were  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea.    Stokhorn  and 
Pilatus  are  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  same  level,  or  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  below  our  station  ;  and  the  clouds  were  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  below  their  tops.  Over- 
head, the  lines  of  thccloudless  sky  now  became  trans- 
cendently  bright.  Directly  above  us,  the  tone  was  a 
deep  purple  blue;  half-way  towards  the  sun,  of  a  very      In  seasons  of  distress  or  difficulty,  to  abandon 
light  turquoise  blue  ;  then  came  a  stratum  of  the  ourselves  to  dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or 
most  vivid  grass  green,  and  beyond  it  along  the  a  worthy  mind.    Instead  of  sinking  under  trouble, 
horizon,  the  richest  lake  colour.  As  the  sun  nearcd  an(1  declaring  «  that  his  soul  is  weary  of  life,"  it  be- 
bis  goal,  and  was  looked  at  across  the  pavement  of  comes  the  wise  and  good  man,  in  the  evil  day,  with 
clouds  beneath,  it  seemed  like  a  car  of  fire  driven  firmness  to  maintain  his  post;  to  bear  up  against 
over  a  causeway  of  beaten  silver.     The  glowing  tnc.  storm,  to  have  recourse  to  those  advantages 
effulgence  grew  each  moment  more  intense  till  the  which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  are  always  left  to  in- 
orb  touched  the  horizon,  and  a  darker  shade  mingled  tegrity  and  virtue,  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that 
itself  into  every  colour  as  he  gradually  sunk  below  jhetter  days  may  yet  arise. 

it.   ~   . 

All  this  changeful  history  belongs  to  the  region     There  is  no  riches  above  a  sound  body,  and  no 
that  lay  between  the  FauUhorn  and  the  setting  sun,  joy  above  the  joy  of  the  heart. 


To  the 

Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what 
is  evil ;  familiarize  not  yourselves  with  it  in  the 
slightest  instances,  without  fear.  Listen  with  rev- 
erence to  every  reprehension  of  conscience,  and  pre- 
serve the  most  quick  and  accurate  sensibility  to  right 
and  wrong.  If  ever  your  moral  impressions  begin 
to  decay,  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt  to 
lessen,  you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of 
virtue  is  fast  approaching.  How  many  young  per- 
sons have  at  first  set  out  in  the  world  with  excellent 
dispositions  of  heart,  generous,  charitable  and  hu- 
mane ;  kind  to  their  friends,  and  amiable  among  all 
with  whom  they  had  intercourse  !  And  yet,  how 
often  have  we  seen  all  those  fair  appearances  unhap- 
pily blasted  in  the  progress  of  life,  merely  through  the 
influence  of  loose  and  corrupting  pleasures ;  and 
those  very  persons  who  promised  once  to  be  bless- 
ings to  the  world,  sunk  down,  in  the  end,  to  be  the 
burden  and  nuisance  of  society.  If  you  allow  any 
passion,  though  it  be  esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  absolute  ascendant,  your  inward  peace  will  be 
impaired.  But  if  any  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt, 
take  early  possession  of  your  minds,  you  may  date 
from  that  moment,  the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity. 
One  vice  brings  on  another  to  its  aid.  By  a  sort  of 
natural  affinity  they  connect  and  entwine  themselves 
together,  till  their  roots  come  to  be  spread  wide  and 
deep  over  all  the  soul. 


Selected. 

To-Bay. 

Lot  dotards  grieve  for  childhood's  days, 

And  only  those  look  back 
Whose  wasted  wealth  or  shattered  health 

Betrays  a  shameless  track. 
I  cannot  join  in  mourning  time 

Forever  passed  away ; 
For,  while  I  look  on  Nature's  book, 

I'm  thankful  for  to-day. 

The  trees  are  still  as  fresh  and  green 

As  ever  branches  were ; 
And,  still  in  primal  vigour  seen, 

They  wave  their  arms  in  air. 
The  rivers  sing  the  self-same  song 

That  they  have  sung  for  aye  ; 
Whose  burden,  as  they  glide  along, 

Is,  "  God  is  here  to-day." 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  bough, 

Or  leaf  upon  the  tree, 
But  in  the  summer  twilight  now 

As  sweetly  sings  to  me. 
The  bleakest  wind  that  winter  blows 

Can  chase  disease  away, 
And  shower  blessings  in  the  snows 

That  hide  the  earth  to-da3r. 

And  everywhere  a  thousand  gifts 

Invite  us  to  rejoice — 
To  grieve  no  more  the  days  of  yore, 

But  raise  a  thankful  voice  ; 
That  tell  us,  though  the  world  were  fair 

In  years  removed  for  aye, 
The  earth  and  sky  and  sea  and  air 

As  lovely  are  to-day. 

Then  tell  me  not  that  childhood's  days 

Alone  are  fraught  with  joy ; 
That  manhood's  fancy  cannot  raise 

The  structures  of  the  bo}\ 
The  childish  mind  is  lost  in  dreams 

Of  pictures  far  away  ; 
But  man  beholds  majestic  themes, 

The  wonder  of  to-day. 

0  ye  whose  eyes  upbraiding  rise, 

Pronouncing  fate  unjust — 
Who  walk  the  earth  with  cherished  hopes 

Low  trailing  in  the  dust! 
Discard  a  false,  unmanly  thrall, 

Nor  own  so  weak  a  sway ; 
But  hope  in  Him  who  gave  you  all, 

And  thank  Him  for  to-day. 


Autumn. 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year, 

While  evening  steps  decay, 
Thy  parting  steps  methinks  I  hear 

Steal  from  the  world  away. 

Amid  thy  silent  flowers 

'Tie  sad,  but  sweet,  to  dwell, 
Where  falling  leaves  and  drooping  flowers 

Around  me  breathe  farewell. 

Along  thy  sunset  skies 

Their  glories  melt  in  shade, 
And,  like  the  things  we  fondly  prize, 

Seem  lovelier  as  they  fade. 

A  deep  and  crimson  streak 

Thy  dying  leaves  disclose  ; 
As,  on  Consumption's  waning  check, 

'Mid  ruin,  blooms  the  rose. 

Thy  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decay  ; 
Of  fair  and  early  faded  things, 

Too  exquisite  to  stay  ; — 

Of  joys  that  come  no  more, 

Of  flowers  whose  bloom  is  fled  ; 

Of  farewells  wept  upon  the  shore; — 
Of  friends  estranged  or  dead ; — 

Of  nil  that  now  may  seem, 

To  memory's  tearful  eye, 
The  vanished  beauty  of  a  dream 

O'er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh. 
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For  "Ike  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders;  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  3G.) 
ROBERT  JORDAN. 

Robert  Jordan  was  the  son  of  Robert  Jordan, 
a  valuable  Friend,  residing  in  Nanceuiond  County 
in  Virginia.  He  was  born  the  27th  of  10th  month 
1693;  and  appears  to  have  received  a  competent, 
and  without  doubt,  a  religiously  guarded  education. 
Submitting  early  in  life  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  he, 
with  his  younger  brother  Joseph,  were  good  exam- 
ples in  their  neighborhood,  and  in  their  father's 
family. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  171 8,  Friends 
and  others  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina, 
had  a  remarkably  awakening  visitation,  through 
the  ministry  of  Lydia  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
Rawlinson,  from  Great  Britain.  They  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia from  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighth  month,  in  that  year,  and  pretty  directly 
proceeded  to  the  south.  Their  labours  of  love  not 
only  animated  the  faithful,  but  aroused  the  negli- 
gent, and  tended  to  awaken  some  who  were  in  the 
slumbers  of  spiritual  death.  On  their  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  First  month,  they  gave 
account  of  their  labours  in  this  part  of  their  jour- 
ney. Their  exercise  and  service  had  been  great, 
they  reported,  because  in  many  places  some  were 
grown  cool  and  indifferent  to  the  profession  of  Truth 
they  made ; — others  were  making  inquiry,  with  de- 
sires after  it.  In  Carolina  they  met  with  many 
plain,  honest  Friends.  In  the  main,  they  had  a 
good  reception,  and  their  travels  were  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction, as  was  the  account  they  gave  to  the 
members  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 

The  labour  of  these  two  Friends,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  Lydia,  was  blessed  to  Robert  Jordan 
and  his  brother  Joseph;  insomuch  that  they  were 
strengthened  to  yield  themselves  wholly  into  the 
Divine  hand,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  come  forth 
in  the  ministry  of  the  G  ospel, — a  gift  in  which  had  by 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  been  dispensed  to 
each  of  them.  Their  first  public  appearance  was 
in  the  year  1718. 

Soon  after  their  ministry  was  acknowledged  by 
their  Friends,  Robert  felt  a  concern  to  travel  in 
the  exercise  of  his  gift.    He  says  : — 

"  I  early  found  a  concern  upon  my  mind  to  visit 
Friends  in  Maryland,  which  I  did  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bay,  in  fear  and  trembling,  being  young  and 
weak,  and  the  work  very  exercising,  by  reason  of  a 
declension,  which  has  for  some  time  been  growing 
in  that  province.  This  has  occasioned  me  much 
exercise  in  speaking  and  writing  against  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  conformity 
to  the  world.  For  [a  testimony  against  these  things] 
our  ancient  Friends  suffered  much.  Now,  with 
many  the  offence  of  the  cross  is  ceased,  and 
Friend's  sufferings  respecting  tithes,  apparel,  &c, 
trampled  under  foot,  to  the  great  grief  and  suffering 
of  my  spirit.  The  neglect  of  close  and  wholesome 
discipline  appears  to  me  the  ground  of  these  evils. 
As  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  commit  a  part  of 
the  ministry  to  me,  and  of  that  part  which  is  more 
necessary  than  desirable  in  this  age  of  the  church, 
he  hath  hitherto  been  graciously  pleased  to  furnish 
me  with  a"  suitable  ability  for  his  honour  and  my 
faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

"Before  my  appearance,  I  was  long  under  the 
concern,  being  fully  convinced  it  was  my  duty,  but 
gave  way  to  reasonings,  and  the  suggestions  and 
buffetings  of  Satan,  until  I  had  like  to  have  lost  my 
condition,  had  not  the  Lord  been  very  gracious, 
1  Who  knew  I  did  not  hold  back  obstinately,  but 


through  human  weakness,  and  a  contempt  of  myself 
for  such  a  weighty  work.  In  a  deep  travail  of  soul 
once  in  a  meeting,  breathing  for  strength  to  bring 
forth,  I  desired  the  Lord,  that  I  might  have  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work  committed  to  my  charge. 
This,  I  think,  was  accepted,  and  a  hard  travail  I 
had  in  my  first  appearance.  It  fared  otherwise 
with  my  brother,  whom  I  prefer,  who  came  speedily 
at  the  call,  and  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  and  has  been  very  prosperous  hitherto. 
The  Lord  preserve  us  steady  and  faithful  to  the 
end,  Amen ! 

"  After  this,  we,  (himself  and  brother)  travelled 
in  company  into  Maryland,  and  visited  Friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay,  and  were  at  their  yearly  meet- 
ing near  Choptank,  having  meetings  on  our  way. 
We  were  frequently  employed,  and  zealously  con- 
cerned in  the  Lord's  work,  and  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  our  labour  hath  not  been  in  vain. 
Blessed  be  His  name  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness ;  and,  with  the  light  of  his  glorious  day 
springing  from  above,  visited  our  souls — counting 
us  worthy  of  this  high  vocation,  even  to  hold  forth 
the  glory  of  this  gospel  day  to  others,  to  the  con- 
vincing some,  silencing  others,  and  the  edification 
of  many.  The  Lord  gave  encouragement  and  en- 
largement of  heart,  in  the  mysteries  and  doctrines 
of  his  kingdom.     So  in  the  ability  of  Divine  faith, 

both  in 

As  there  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  so  there  is  of  operation,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  our  great  Benefactor,  and  the  emergency 
of  times  and  occasions.  So  let  not  us  of  the  minis- 
try imitate  one  another,  but  let  us,  dear  friends, 
keep  to  our  guide,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Youth  is  warm 


we  frequently  travelled  about,  while  youn5, 
Virginia  and  Carolina, 


zealous,  and  apt,  without  seasonable  caution  and 
watchfulness,  to  step  beyond  ability  and  experience, 
so  may  be  overstrained  and  hurt. 

"In  1722,  after  our  Half-year's  Meeting,  I  took 
a  journey  as  far  as  New  England,  being  out  nearly 
ten  months.  The  Lord  gave  me  the  word  of  im- 
mortal life  to  preach,  and  my  labour  was  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  have  the  praise  and 
glory  of  all  his  works  in  me,  and  for  me. 

"  I  met  not  with  more  exercise  in  this  service, 
than  from  a  wrong  and  corrupt  ministry  amongst 
us, — which  transformed  itself  to  the  beguiling  and 
misleading  the  weak  and  unskilful  part  of  the  body. 
These  are  deceivers,  in  that  they  prophesy  and  have 
seen  nothing,  so  offer  a  false  gift.  This  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  distemper  in  the  church.  To  en- 
deavour to  remove  or  expose  it,  for  one  so  young  and 
weak,  was  a  bold  undertaking.  But  the  Lord  owns 
his  own  work,  through  the  co-working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  sets  it  home  " 

He  left  home  on  this  visit  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  month,  attended  the  yearly  meeting  in 
Maryland,  held  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  the 
third  month,  and  from  thence,  taking  meetings  on 
his  way,  came  into  Pennsylvania,  reaching  Phila- 
delphia about  the  20th  of  the  Fourth  month.  His 
services  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  for  the  next 
two  months  were  very  extensive  and  very  accepta- 
ble, and  a  return  certificate  of  unity  and  satisfaction 
was  granted  him  by  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  6th  month,  31st,  as  he  was  about  leav- 
ing for  the  East.  In  the  epistle  to  Virginia  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  that  year,  it  is  stated  : 
"Our  dear  and  well  esteemed  friend  Robert  Jordan, 
hath  lately  visited  these  parts,  whose  labour  of  love 
in  the  Gospel,  hath  been  both  serviceable  and  ac 
ceptable." 

Many  Friends  beside  Robert  Jordan,  were  sen 
sible  of  the  great  declension  in  some  places  from 
primitive  zeal  in  upholding  the  truth,  (and  primitive 
consistency  in  walking  therein.)    In  the  epistle  of 
this  year  (1722)  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 


to  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island,  prepared  by 
those  honest  old  advocates  of  the  Truth,  John 
Wright  and  Caleb  Pusey,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, well  worthy  of  preservation:  "As  we  are 
found  humbly  waiting  for  the  renewing  of  his  good- 
ness to  our  souls,  we  d  aily  feel  that  inward  nourishment 
and  refreshment  that  comes  from  Christ,  our  Hea- 
venly Head,  and  keeps  us  living  members  of  his 
holy  body.  As  we  continue  daily  to  receive  spi- 
ritual nourishment  from  him,  we  are  strengthened 
in  our  inward  man,  and  are,  through  him,  enabled 
to  resist  the  subtle  temptations  of  the  enemy  of  our 
souls,  who  goes  about  many  ways  to  deceive  us.  If 
he  cannot  draw  us  into  gross  enormities,  yet  if  he 
can  but  lead  us  into  forgetfulness  of  the  many  fa- 
vours we  have  been  made  partakers  of  from  the 
hand  of  our  God,  in  the  days  of  our  humiliation, 
and  bring  us  to  depend  upon  our  old  experiences, 
and  settle  us  down  therein,  he  hath  very  much 
gained  his  end  of  us.  We  by  degrees  shall  lose 
that  inward  sense  and  savour  of  life  we  have  for- 
merly been  made  partakers  of  from  our  Heavenly 
Head.  If  we  expect  preservation  from  evil,  it  must 
e  as  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  "Bell'oa  the  Hand." 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

The  human  nail  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle, 
and  the  hoof  of  an  animal  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  parts.  In  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  enter  the  hoof,  we  have,  in  fact,  a  magnified 
view  of  the  structure  which  exists,  being  only  more 
minute  and  delicate,  in  the  cuticular  covering  of 
the  fingers.  We  may  take  the  horse's  foot  as  the 
example.  When  the  crust  or  hoof,  which  is  insen- 
sible, is  separated  from  the  part  which,  during  life, 
possessed  vascularity  and  sensibility,  we  see  small 
villi*  hanging  from  the  vascular  surface,  and  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  crust ;  looking  to  the 
inside  of  the  crust,  we  perceive  the  pores  from  which 
these  villi  have  been  pulled.  These  processes  from 
the  vascular  surface  are  not  merely  extremities  of 
nerves;  they  consist  of  the  nerves  with  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  membrane  and  blood  vessels, 
on  a  very  minute  scale.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nerves  can  perform  no  function  unless  supplied 
with  blood,  all  qualities  of  life  being  supported 
through  the  circulating  blood.  These  nerves,  so 
prolonged  within  the  villi  into  the  hoof,  receive  the 
vibrations  of  that  body.  By  this  means  the  horse 
is  sensible  to  the  motion  and  pressure  of  its  foot,  or 
to  its  percussion  against  the  ground ;  and  without 
this  provision,  there  would  be  a  certain  imperfec- 
tion in  the  limb. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  treatise  I  have  shown  by 
what  curious  mechanism  the  horse's  foot  is  made 
yielding  and  elastic,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it 
to  bear  the  percussion  against  the  ground.  But  in 
made  roads,  and  with  the  imperfections  of  shoeing, 
the  pressure  and  concussion  are  too  severe  and  too 
incessant;  so  that  the  protecting  sensibility  of  the 
foot  is  converted  into  a  source  of  pain  from  the  in- 
flammation which  arises ;  and  the  horse  is  thus 
"  foundered."  There  is  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
in  dividing  the  nerve  across,  before  it  reaches  the 
foot :  the  consequence  of  which  operation  is,  that  the 
horse,  instead  of  moving  with  timid  steps,  puts  out 
his  feet  freely,  and  the  lameness  is  cured.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  receive  the  statement  thus 
barely,  the  fact  would  militate  against  our  conclu- 
sion that  mechanical  provision  and  sensibility  go 
together,  and  that  they  are  equally  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  this  leading  fact,  that  pressure 


*Vilm,  delicate  tufts,  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  project- 
ing from  tli  j  surface  of  any  membrane. 
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against  the  sole  and  crust  is  necessary  to  the  play 
of  the  foot  aud  to  its  perfection.  When  this  part 
becomes  inflamed,  the  animal  does  not  put  its  foot 
freely  down,  nor  does  it  bear  its  weight  upon  the 
hoof  so  as  to  bring  all  the  parts  into  action  ;  hence 
contraction  is  produced,  the  most  common  defect, 
as  we  before  said,  of  the  horse's  hoof.  When  the 
animal  is  relieved  from  pain  by  the  division  of  the 
nerve,  it  uses  the  foot  freely,  and  use  restores  all 
the  natural  actions  of  this  line  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  defect; 
the  horse  has  lost  his  natural  protection,  and  must 
now  be  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  rider.  He  has 
not  only  lost  the  pain  which  should  guard  against 
over  exertion,  but  the  feeling  of  the  ground,  which 
is  necessary  to  his  being  perfectly  safe  as  a  roadster. 

The  teeth  are  provided  with  sensibility  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hoof  of  the  horse  is.  Al- 
though the  bone  aud  enamel  have  no  sensibility, 
yet  a  brauch  of  a  sensible  nerve  (the  fifth)  enters 
iuto  the  cavity  of  every  tooth,  and  the  vibration 
being  communicated  through  the  tooth  to  the  nerve, 
the  smallest  grain  is  felt  between  the  teeth. 

But,  to  return  to  the  human  hand  ;  in  the  fingers 
aud  palm  of  a  man  who  uses  the  forehammer,  the 
cuticle  is  thickened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
depressed  lines,  however,  in  its  inner  surface  become 
deeper,  and  the  villi  projecting  iuto  them  longer; 
which,  joined  to  the  aptitude  of  the  cuticle  to  con- 
vey the  impression  to  those  included  nerves,  leaves 
him  in  possesion  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  a  very 
high  decree. 

In  the  foot  of  the  ostrich  we  have  a  magnified 
view  of  the  thickeued  cuticle  aud  the  lengthened 
nerves.  This  outer  skin  of  its  foot  almost  equals 
in  thickness  the  hoof  of  the  solirfungttla,  and  when 
it  is  separated  from  the  sensible  sole,  the  villi,  or 
papilhe,  having  in  them  the  sensible  nerves,  are 
withdrawn,  leaving  corresponding  foramina  or  pores 
in  the  sole.  We  perceive  that  if  the  object  had 
been  merely  to  cover  and  protect  the  foot,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  invested  it  with  a  suc- 
cession of  solid  and  dead  layers  of  cuticle.  This 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  cuticle  been 
merely  thickened  by  pressure,  aud  had  there  been 
no  design  to  make  a  provision  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  habits  of  the  bird. 

Booh,  then,  is  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  touch : 
obvious  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers;  magnified 
in  the  foot  of  the  horse  or  of  the  o.strich;  and  exist- 
ing even  in  th'-  delicate  .-kin  of  the  lips. 

I  have  casually  noticed  that  increased  vascularity 
is  always  an  acc  ompaniment  of  nerves,  and  ueces- 
sary  to  the  sensibility  of  a  part.  In  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  we  see  that  Mr.  Hunter 
had  taki  n  tin?  pains  to  demonstrate  this,  by  the  in- 
jection of  tin-  blood-vessels  of  a  slug.  Although 
fluid  was  injected  from  its  heart,  the  blush  from  the 
vermilion  extends  over  its  foot ;  the  foot,  in  these 
gasteropoda,  being  the  whole  lower  flat  surface  on 
which  the  animal  creeps.  This  surface  is  also  the 
organ  of  touch,  by  which  it  feels  and  directs  its 
motions.  It  is  on  the  same  principle,  if  we  may 
compare  such  things,  that  we  explain  the  rosy 
tipped  lingers  and  th  ■  ruby  lips,  which  imply  fine 
sen-ibility  combined  with  high  vascularity. 

Having  described  (he  relation  of  the  cuticle  to 
the  nerves  .if  touch,  we  may  take  notice  of  another 
quality,  it.s  roughm  --,  and  to  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  sub- 
serviency of  this  (|iiility  of  feeling,  we  must  be 
seusible  that  in  touching  a  finely  polished  surface 
the  organ  is  but  imperfectly  ei  rcued,  as  compared 
with  its  condition  when  we  touch  or  grasp  a  rough 
and  irr-gular  b  uly.  H  id  the  cuticle  been  finely 
polished  on  its  "Surface,  it  would  have  been  but  ill 
suited  to  touch :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  very 


peculiar  roughness  which  adapts  it  to  feeling.  A 
provision  for  friction,  as  opposed  to  smoothness,  is 
a  necessary  cpiality  of  some  parts  of  the  skin ;  thus 
the  roughness  of  the  cuticle  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  us  a  firmer  grasp,  and  a  steadier  footing. 
Nothing  is  so  little  apt  to  slip  as  the  thickened 
cuticle  of  the  hand  or  foot.  In  the  hoofs  of  animals, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  structure  is  further  de 
veloped.  The  chamois,  ibex,  or  goat,  step  securely 
ou  the  ledges  of  rocks  and  at  great  heights,  where 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  cling.  On  the  pads  or 
cushions  of  the  cat,  the  cuticle  is  rough  and  granular ; 
and  iu  the  foot  of  the  squirrel,  indeed  of  all  animals 
which  climb,  those  pads  covered  with  the  peculiar 
texture  of  the  cuticle,  give  security  in  descending, 
as  their  claws  enable  them  to  grasp  and  cling. 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  perceive  that  the 
organ  of  touch  consists  of  nerves  appropriated  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  offering  resistance.  Tine  filaments  of  those  nerves, 
wrapt  up  in  delicate  membrane  with  their  accom 
panying  arteries  and  veins,  project  from  the  true 
skin  into  corresponding  grooves  or  foramina  of  the 
cuticle.  They  are  not  absolutely  in  contact  with 
the  cuticle,  but  are  surrounded  with  a  semi-fluid 
matter.  By  this  fluid  and  by  the  cuticle  they  are 
protected,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  sensible 
to  the  pressure  made  on  the  surface,  and  to  cutting- 
pricking,  and  heat.*  But  this  capacity,  we  repeat, 
is  not  owiug,  strictly  speaking,  to  any  thing  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  but  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  nerve  to  this  class  of  sensations. 


*  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the  cu- 
taneous nerve  is  adapted  to  receive  impressions  from  the 
varieties  of  temperature,  that  when  disease  takes  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  or  when  the  nerve  is 
surrounded  with  diseased  parts,  the  sensation  of  burn- 
ing accompanies  the  pain  ;  aud  the  patient  refers  this  to 
the  part  of  the  skin  to  which  the  extreme  brauch  of  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  By  a  burning  sensation  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  I  have  been  directed  to  disease  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  thigh. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

How  readily  should  we  forgive  those  who  offend 
us,  if  we  considered  how  much  our  heavenly  Father 
has  forgiven  us !  When  provoked  by  the  follies  of 
others,  it  becomes  us  to  remember  our  own  imper- 
fections. We  should  learn  to  bear  injuries  patient- 
ly, and  to  be  forbearing  and  forgiving  towards 
those  wdio  offend  against  us;  for  the  merciful  and 
forgiving  alone  have  a  well-grounded  hope  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  "  Ble  ssed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  but  "  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly 
Father  forgive  yours." 

"  'Tis  our  part 

As  christians,  to  forget  the  wrongs  we  feel ; 

To  pardon  trespasses;  our  very  foes 

To  love  and  cherish  ;  to  do  good  to  all ; 

Live  peaceably  ;  and  be,  in  all  our  acts 

Wise  as  the  serpent,  ycnlle  as  the  dove." 
They  who  are  accustomed  to  view  their  compan- 
ions in  the  most  favourable  light,  arc  like  persons 
who  dwell  amidst  those  beautiful  scenes  of  nature, 
On  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure;  but  suspicious 
persons  resemble  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness, 
who  sees  no  objects  around  him,  but  what  are 
cither  dreary  or  terrible.  How  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  sacrificed  to  the  disposition  to  be 
spying  out  the  faults  of  those  around  us,  with  an 
evil  design;  by  the  indulgence  in  which,  we  render 
ourselves  and  the  subjects  of  our  evil  purpose  un- 
happy and  obnoxious  to  censure  and  reproach. 
"  In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 

And  blume  the  note  that  dims  their  eye; 

BaCB  little  speck  and  blemish  find, 

To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind  ; 

Hut  ere  we  mark  unotlicr'8  sin, 

Let  our  otrn  conscience  look  within.'' 


If  we  consider  how  much  the  comfort  or  the  un- 
easiness of  all  around  us,  depends  on  the  state  of 
our  own  temper,  we  should  surely  endeavour  to 
render  it  sweet  and  accommodating,  liestless  agi- 
tations of  spirit  are  not  only  apparent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  unquiet,  but  the  influence  thereof  is  felt 
to  pervade  the  minds  aud  hearts  of  those  around 
them  tending  to  produce  a  like  unsettlement,  which 
is.  so  opposed  to  true  enjoyment.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  mischief  and  misery  of 
which  one  unquiet  spirit  may  be  the  occasion  in 
the  family,  church,  or  community  of  which  he  or 
she  may  be  a  member.  "  He  that  governeth  his 
own  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

"  Shun  peevish  humours  ; — they  corrode  the  breast, 
Aud  cloud  the  brow;  are  childish  at  the  best: 
Learn  to  control  your  tongue, .that  restless  thing! 
Of  mischief  oft  and  shame  the  fatal  spring. 
Ungoverned  wrath,  and  fell  resentment  fly ; 
They  rend  the  soul,  as  tempests  rend  they  sky.'" 

How  often  we  invite  and  increase  the  very  evils 
we  wish  to  avoid  and  cure,  by  an  unlawful  strife 
against  them — by  rebelling  against  the  law  and 
order  of  Truth — against  the  little  pure  and  unflatter- 
ing witness  for  God  in  our  souls — "  the  still  small 
voice"  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  leads  into  the 
faith  that  works  by  love,  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart  from  all  wrrath,  envy  and  violence,  and  every 
thing  that  stands  opposed  to  the  coming  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom  in  our  hearts  !  "  The  wisdom 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy;"  and,  as 
we  become  imbued  with  it,  our  works  will  mani- 
festly be  wrought  in  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
order,  and  not  of  confusion. 

There  is  an  order,  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
Truth  which  can  never  be  found  iu  the  wisdom  of 
man,  which  is  foolishness  with  God,  who  bringcth  it 
to  nought;  and  all  the  wTisdom  and  strength  of 
man  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  rope  of 
saud  in  the  endeavour  to  bind  and  keep  us  together 
but  we  must  submit  to  the  gentle  leadings  and 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  bearing  the  cross 
to  our  own  wisdom  and  wills,  if  we  will  become  of 
that  happy  number  who  are  joined  together  in  Him 
their  High  Priest  aud  Head,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh,  which  warreth  against  the  Spirit.  Let 
us  remember,  for  our  instruction,  the  example  of 
our  Holy  Bedeemer,  who,  when  personally  on 
earth,  condescended  to  wash  the  dfsciple's  feet,  and 
even  to  mingle  with  publicans  and  sinners,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  love  and  faith  of  the  oue,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  others,  encouraging  the  faith 
ful  and  praying  for  his  enemies.  He  was  and  is 
the  friend  of  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  seek  and 
to  save ;  and  not  to  cast  off  and  destroy,  while) 
there  remained  a  hope  of  their  recovery  from  the 
snare  of  Satan.  Though  He  was  the  brightness  o! 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  he  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  faithful — the  form  of 
a  servant — and  became  obedient  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross,  seeking  not  his  own  will,  but  praying  as 
he  hath  taught  us  to  do,  "  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done." 

Now  all  that  are  united  through  Him  to  the 
militant  church,  are  called  to  suffer  with  Him,  in 
order  that  they  may  reign  with  him;  and  "blessed, 
said  He,  "  are  they  who  are  not  offended  in  me.': 
W  e  must  be  willing  to  suffer  for  and  with  Him 
and  his  church,  if  we  expect  to  be  permitted  to  reigc 
with  Him  in  his  kingdom,  where  there  is  neither 
rent  nor  division,  but  all  is  unity,  peace,  and  love; 
and  order  and  harmony  are  known  to  prevail, 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,  except  ye  be  reprobate  ;"  and  "  if  any| 
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man  Lave  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of 
his?"  And  it  is  hy  this  indwelling  Spirit,  that  we 
are  led  into  peace  and  charity  towards  all  men, 
and  are  assured  that  we  are  his,  and  that  He  is  ours. 

By  the  humbling  power  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  we  shall,  as  we  are  faithful  to  its  manifes- 
tations, become  of  the  number  of  those  who  seek  to 
prevail  by  honest  entreaty,  and  meek  submission, 
and  not  by  insubordination  and  force — even  as  the 
'Holy  Apostle,  who,  having  known  the  terror  of  the 
Lord  for  sin,  persuaded  rnen,  being  made  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  their  sakes,  and  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  win  some  ; 
and  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  to  beseech  men 
in  his  stead,  to  forsake  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by 
which  in  time  past,  he  had  been  led  even  into  the 
persecution  of  the  church,  and  to  believe  that  he 
was  doing  God  service  thereby. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Tribulation,  Instani 
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We  have  often  had  cause  to  mourn  over  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  many  gifted  and  experienced 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  nobly  occupied 
different  stations  in  the  church,  and  were  made 
overseers  of  the  flock,  which  he  enabled  them  to 
feed,  and  to  guard  from  the  attempted  inroads  of 
the  destroyer.    Fears  have  followed  their  removal, 
bow  we   should   get  along  without  them,  and 
whether  the  society  in  many  places  would  not  be 
suffered  to  go  down,  for  want  of  pillars,  and  stand- 
ard bearers,  to  walk  as  leaders  and  examples  to 
the  flock.    The  loss  of  the  influence  of  such  spirit- 
aally-minded  and  wise-hearted  men  and  women,  has 
Deen  deeply  felt — some  taking  upon  them  to  handle 
;he  affairs  of  the  society,  without  ability  or  author- 
ty  derived  from  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  tbus 
eading  astray  others  who  placed  an  improper  con- 
idence  in  their  dictation — and  many  being  drawn 
.jj  iiway  from  the  work  of  religion  in  themselves, 
r  )y  the  world,  and  a  hankering  after  riches,  have 
'  j  Drought  death  instead  of  life  into  our  religious  meet- 
ngs;  and  thus  decay  from  primitive  zeal  and  devo- 
.ion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  has  much  overspread  their 
issemblies.    Many  young  people,  with  these  ex- 
amples, have  not  grown  up  in  a  sincere  attachment 
o  our  doctrines  and  worship,  and  they  have  min- 
ded with  other  professors,  formed  connections  by 
narriage,  and  left  the  society.     If  members  in 
hfferent  stations  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  reverse 
o  the  humble,  loving  spirit  of  the  Shepherd  of  the 
heep,  it  tends  to  repulse  othei's  from  their  society, 
y  a  cold  and  distant  demeanour.    These,  instead 
f  feeding  the  flock  with  proper  nourishment,  and 
herishing  them,  as  having  immortal  souls  to  be 
aved,  would  be  giving  them  a  stone  instead  of 
■read.  Humble,  honest-hearted  members,  who  daily 
el  the  need  of  divine  mercy  being  extended  to 
aemselves,  that  they  may  be  kept  walking  in  the 
arrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  mourn  over  these 
igns  of  degeneracy,  especially  when  they  look  back 
the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  call  to  mind 
ae  labours  of  love  which  living  ministers,  and 
ghtly  concerned  elders  and  overseers,  then  extend- 
ed to  the  children.    Free  from  party  prejudices 
nd  distinctions,  they  sought  to  draw  all  to  the 
ross  of  Christ,  and  rejoiced  when  they  beheld  any 
f  the  young  people  bending  to  his  yoke,  and  learn- 
ig  of  him. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  ministers  and 
Iders  who  ruled  well,  and  were  worthy  of  double 
ionour,  who  were  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  from  the 
riddle  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  shall 
nd  that  very  few  of  them  possessed  much  wealth, 
r  were  regarded  for  the  families  they  sprang  out  of. 
Teat  part  of  them  were  husbandmen,  mechanics, 
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small  manufacturers,  or  traders,  who  with  what 
diligence  they  could  bestow  upon  their  business, 
obtained  little  more  than  a  plain,  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  they 
felt  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  religious 
profession  as  Friends,  and  were  conscientiously  care- 
ful to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  means,  and 
their  expenditures,  that  no  man  might  lose  any- 
thing by  them.  The  great  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
spreading  of  his  kingdom  was  their  object  of  pur- 
suit. Nothing  was  to  be  permitted  to  turn  them 
from  their  course,  in  promoting  his  honour,  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  the  Lord  blessed 
them  with  his  holy  presence  and  guidance,  and  the 
work  of  religion  prospered  in  their  hands,  and  their 
assemblies  were  often  crowned  with  a  sense  of  the 
life  and  power  of  Truth  reigning  in  them.  Some 
of  the  most  able  ministers  were  brought  into  the 
church  from  situations  they  would  hardly  have  been 
looked  for  by  human  wisdom.  Daniel  Stanton  was 
placed  in  a  ship-yard,  among  a  class  from  whom 
little  could  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, and  not  liking  the  business,  he  was  afterwards 
put  apprentice  with  a  joiner,  with  whom,  after 
he  was  free,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman ;  he  be- 
came an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel.  Nicholas 
Wain  was  educated  at  the  bar,  and  practised  some 
time.  At  his  first  appearance,  which  was  in  prayer, 
at  the  Market  street  house,  it  is  said  he  was  there 
in  gay  clothes,  with  his  head  powdered.  Before  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  had  effected  a  deep  change  in  him, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  Friends  had  anticipated 
he  would  have  been  brought  into  the  Lamb's  army, 
and  have  become  such  a  noble  valiant  for  the  Truth. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  adduced  to  show, 
that  the  Lord  works  mysteriously,  and  can  prepare 
unseen,  and  finally  bring  into  the  ranks  of  his  sol- 
diers, men  and  women,  to  whom  he  gives  power 
and  wisdom  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  to 
exercise  a  right  authority  and  guardianship  over 
the  flock  of  Christ. 

The  early  life  of  Daniel  Wheeler  affords  evi- 
dences of  great  improbability  that  he  should  ever 
become  the  self-denying  servant  and  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Such  was  his  depravity  at  times 
that  we  might  have  supposed  he  could  hardly  ever, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  been  powerfully 
visited  with  the  inshining  of  the  light  of  Christ,  so 
as  to  see  with  clearness  the  vanity  and  emptiness 
of  every  earthly  station,  tarnishing  the  pride  and 
glory  of  this  perishing  world  in  his  sight.  This 
shows  how  mistaken  we  should  be  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  deserted  condition  of  sinful  men 
and  women,  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  divine  light 
does  not  at  times  enlighten  their  dark  hearts,  unless 
they  have  a  teacher  to  warn  and  instruct  them. 

Before  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  placed 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  which  was 
as  an  introduction  to  a  school  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality, and  afterwards  he  was  received  on  board  a 
ship  of  the  line,  in  which,  about  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  the  above  divine  visitation,  which 
was  little  regarded  at  the  time,  though  he  had  not 
launched  into  the  abyss  of  iniquity  as  he  did  after- 
wards. His  next  movement,  after  being  six  years  in 
the  navy,  was  to  enter  a  volunteer  into  the  army, 
his  means  being  spent,  and  he  reduced- to  complete 
poverty.  Ireland  being  in  an  agitated  state,  the 
regiment  in  which  he  had  engaged  was  ordered 
there.  To  afford  protection  to  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, from  the  nightly  depredations  of  gangs 
of  misled  and  intoxicated  desperadoes,  detachments 
of  troops  were  despatched  from  Dublin,  and  he  was 
chosen  with  the  first,  to  share  in  this  dangerous  ser- 
vice. On  one  occasion  being  left  alone,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  poor  infuriated  creature, 


supported  by  several  others  in  a  less  outrageous 
condition.  For  some  time  he  kept  him  at  bay,  but 
at  length  it  became  so  difficult  to  defend  himself 
from  the  violent  strokes  of  a  weapon  the  man  as- 
saulted him  with,  and  which  he  parried  off  with  the 
firelock  in  his  hands  loaded  with  ball,  that  there 
seemed  left  no  alternative,  than  the  dreadful  one  of 
shooting  the  man  to  save  himself.  He  appealed  to 
his  comrades  to  interfere,  but  they  stood  by,  as  if 
to  see  how  Daniel  would  defend  himself,  until  they 
saw  him  actually  preparing  to  shoot  the  man,  when 
they  hastily  cried  out— "spare  life!  spare  life!" 
and  then  seized  him.  In  their  struggle  and  the  con- 
fusion, Daniel  Wheeler  effected  his  escape.  Many 
years  after  he  says,  "on  now  committing  it  to  record 
as  one  of  those  many  events,  in  which  there  was 
but  one  step  between  me  and  the  grave,  and  which 
shuddering  at  the  strong  recollection  of  it,  my  soul 
magnifies  that  unmerited  and  amazing  mercy, 
afresh  displayed  and  multiplied  to  my  understand- 
ing in  a  twofold  view : — on  the  one  hand,  in 
withholding  me  from  the  crime  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature,  like  myself  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness;  and  if  I  had  escaped  myself,  thus 
sparing  me,  at  this  late  hour,  amid  the  decay  of 
nature,  when  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are  stretch- 
ing out  and  my  feet  drawing  near  the  margin  of  the 
grave— the  appalling  thought  of  a  brother's  blood, 
yet  unwiped  away ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  rescuing 
from  immediate  death  two  miserable  sinners,  wholly 
unprepared  to  die ;  for  had  I  taken  away  the  man's 
life,  my  own  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  revenge  of  his  enraged  companions.  Thus, 
as  my  history  rolls  on,  the  enormous  load  of  debt, 
which  I  already  owe  unto  my  Lord,  still  accumu- 
lates;  verily  it  can  never  be  liquidated,  but  in  that 
infinite  and  wondrous  mercy,  which  delighteth  to 
forgive  every  repenting  sinner,  who  in  the  depths 
of  humility,  and  abasedness  of  self,  has  indeed 
nothing  to  pay  withal." 

What  little  value  is  now  set  upon  human  life  by 
many  in  this  country  !  How  were  the  poor  feeble 
Mexicans  murdered  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
United  States — and  what  numbers  of  the  poor 
Indians  are  yearly  slaughtered.  The  lives  of  the 
blacks  are  estimated  by  dollars,  but  sometimes  bar- 
barously sacrificed  when  their  masters,  or  the  people, 
take  vengence  on  them  for  crime.  Duelling,  private 
murder  and  manslaughter,  as  it  is  called,  and 
suicide,  are  greatly  increasing,  by  which  many  are 
so  familiarized  to  it  as  to  think  murder  is  hardly 
any  crime. 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  released 
from  very  arduous  service,  D.  Wheeler  says :  "  I 
soon  began  to  take  my  swing  in  every  inordinate 
gratification  to  which  I  was  naturally  propense,  and 
in  which  an  extensive  metropolis  furnished  ample 
opportunity  to  indulge,  thus  adding  sin  to  sin,  and 
making  further  woful  work  for  repentance;"  in 
which  he  again  acknowledges  he  was  made  sensible 
of  convicting  reproofs,  sufficient  to  have  awakened 
any  one  but  himself.  Ecturning  soon  to  England, 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  embarked 
to  join  the  army  then  on  the  continent,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  he  was  in  any  engagement  there,  but  owing  to 
great  fatigue,  exposure  to  rain,  and  the  want  of 
proper  food,  he  was  taken  sick  and  so  reduced  that 
he  had  no  expectation  of  recovery;  and  when  it 
was  thought  probable  by  his  attendants,  he  could 
but  regard  it  with  regret,  in  looking  forward  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  distress  to  which  lie 
should  be  subjected.  In  the  autumn  of  1795^  lie 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  destined  for 
the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  sail,  and  which  was  considered  a  remark- 
ably fine  one,  was  exceedingly  crowded,  from  the 
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preferences  given  to  her  by  many  of  the  officers. 
One  morning,  after  they  had  been  some  weeks  at 
sea,  a  collier,  being  one  of  the  vessels  hired  as  trans- 
port.-s  coming  alongside,  he  proposed  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  they  should  go  on  board  of  her.  His 
fellow  officers  ridiculed  the  idea  of  preferring  an  old 
collier  to  the  noble  ship  in  which  they  were,  but  he 
and  his  friend  persisted,  and  transferred  themselves 
to  her.  The  same  evening  a  hurricane  arose,  and 
the  vessel  they  had  quitted  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  In  connection  with  this  period,  he  once 
remarked  to  a  friend,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the 
means  made  use  of  in  the  divine  hand,  for  effecting 
"  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness"  in  his  heart — that 
he  could  not  remember  any  outward  means  having 
been  employed,  unless  indeed,  he  might  except  a 
storm  at  sea,  during  which  his  mind  was  deeply 
affected,  and  when  under  a  feeling  of  his  own  lost 
condition  by  nature,  he  was  mercifully  enabled  also 
to  see  the  remedy,  and  the  entire  spirituality  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  In  accordance  with  this  feel- 
ing, he  remarked, — "  I  was  at  this  time  convinced 
of  Friends  principles,  they  being  neither  more  nor 
less,  in  my  estimation  than  pure  Christianity.  I 
remember  when  the  Friends  visited  me  on  my  ap- 
plication for  membership,  I  told  them  I  was  con- 
vinced at  sea,  for  I  verily  believe  in  looking  back 
that  this  had  been  the  case  :  no  human  means  were 
made  use  of;  it  was  altogether  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  my  heart."  Under  these 
feelings,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  lead  a  life  which  would  tend  to  the  glory 
of  tnat  Bring  who  bad  so  often  withheld  him  from 
destruction,  and  thus  mercifully  visited  him  by  His 
free  grace;  and  accordingly  he  quitted  the  army  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  179G. 

No  one  acquainted  with  Daniel  Wheeler  during 
his  career  of  sin  and  dissipation,  could  have  appre- 
hended at  the  time,  that  he  would  have  been  brought 
out  of  the  iniquities  in  which  lie  was  involved, — be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  be 
made  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  holiness. 
While  such  changes  arc  effected  by  the  wonder- 
working grace  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  ought  not  to  cast 
away  our  hope  and  confidence  in  his  goodness,  or 
doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  <rather  from  highways 
and  hedges,  men  and  women  whom  he  will  anoint 
and  set  over  the  flocks,  to  watch  and  to  warn  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.    Let  us 
not  imagine  that  the  society  is  to  be  given  up,  or 
that  the  glorious  cause  it  has  advocated  will  ever 
fall  to  the  ground.    Christ  died  for  all  men,  that 
all  might  live  in  and  by  Him.    Because  many  re- 
ject the  immediate  offers  of  his  merciful  help,  to 
give  them  victory  over  temptations,  it  would  be  no 
reason  that  lie  should  not  offer  himself  to  all  to 
save  them  from  sin,  and  bring  them  into  his  sancti- 
fied church.    The  perturbations  in  religious  society, 
and  tin-  errors  of  any  causing  it,  cannot  prevent  him 
from   fulfilling  all  his   offices,  as  the  universal 
Saviour  of  lost  and  undone  souls,  that  give  up  to 
his  manifested  requiring*. 

There  is  that  m  itim-th  and  yet  incrcascth  ;  and 
then-  is  that  withh >ldcth  mure  than  is  meet,  but  it 

tend*  tli  to  poverty! 


The  meeting,  it  was 


was  jjrogressing  satisfactorily, 
expected,  would  conclude  on  the  10th  inst.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  particulars  in  a  future 
number. 
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TK.NTH  MONTH  18,  1856. 


Wo  have  received  letters  from  members  of  ( »hio 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  in  session  last  week, 
stating  that  it  was  yvry  l:>r_"  ,  being  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  young  people,  whose  orderly,  solid 
deportment  was  highl y  commendable.  The  business 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  9th  mo.  27th. 
Italian  affairs  continue  to  excite  attention,  but  beyond 
the  intention  to  despatch  a  fleet  to  Naples,  nothing  defi- 
nite has  transpired. 

The  Anglo-French  ultimatum  is  detained  a  few  days 
in  Paris,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  Naples  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

It  is  contemplated  to  make  the  expedition  of  a  formi- 
dable character.  Eight  steamers  are  ready  to  sail.  The 
expedition  is  very  unpopular  in  France. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  English  steamers  provisioning 
at  Spithead,  there  are  seveu  auxiliary  steamers  that  are 
nearly  ready  to  start  on  the  expedition. 

Sardinia  is  to  take  part  in  it,  and  will  send  ships  to 
Naples  for  the  protection  of  Sardinian  subjects  there. 

A  Vienna  letter  states  that  the  English  and  French 
mnisters  have  notified  Austria  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion. 

The  vintage  in  Italy  was  generally  satisfactory.  The 
crop  of  maize  was  good,  and  rice  was  abundant.  Berlin, 
letters  state  that  Napoleon  has  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Swiss  Federal  Governmont,  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Neufchatel.  Napoleon  leans  towards  the  Prus- 
sian side  of  the  question.  From  Madrid  it  is  stated  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  on  the  entreaty  of  the  Queen, 
have  stopped  the  sale  of  the  church  property.  By  order 
of  the  Lisbon  Board  of  Health,  three  Brazilian  ships,  in- 
fected by  yellow  fever,  had  been  sunk  at  Quarantine. 
The  cholera  was  decreasing  at  Lisbon. 

Austria  has  given  notice  to  Turkey  that  she  intends  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities  until  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  difficulties  with  Russia. 

A  serious  conflict  had  occurred  between  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Metilla,  on  the  Morocco  coast,  and  the  Moors. 
The  Spaniards  had  90  killed  and  70  wounded,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Moors  was  still  greater.  The  steamer  Falcon 
came  in  collision  with  the  ship  Imogene,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st  ult.  off  Bargy  lights.  The  Imogene  was 
sunk  immediately.  She  was  a  new  vessel,  and  was  on 
her  way  from  Liverpool  to  Pcrnambuco.  Her  cargo 
was  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  crew  was 
saved  by  the  steamer. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  raised  its  rates  of  interest  to 
six  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  Prussia  has  raised  its  rate  of 
interest  to  six  per  cent.,  the  maximum  allowed  by  law 
The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  has  advanced  its  rate  from  4  to 
4J  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Vienna  from  4  to  5  per 
cent. 

The  great  canal  from  Sainiato  Wiborg,  in  Finland,  has 
bceu  completed,  after  twelve  years_unintemipted  labor 
This  immense  canal,  which  has  numerous  branches 
places  the  interior  of  Finland,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  roads,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Gulf  o 
Bothnia.  The  length  of  it,  including  the  branches,  is 
eqna]  to  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  Finland. 

The  Markets. — Cotton  was  unchanged  for  fair  quali- 
ties— in  the  middling  grades  there  was  an  advance  of 
1-16,  and  J.    The  business  doing  was  largely  on  specu 
lation,  under  (lie  impression  that  the  price  would  soon 
farther  advance.    In  Hour,  wheat  and  corn,  the  quota 
tions  were  unchanged.    The  money  market  was  more 
stringent.    Consols        a  !).":■;.  One  million  and  a  quar 
ter  sterling  in  silver,  was  to  be  shipped  from  Southamp 
ton  on  the  4th  inst.  to  India  and  China. 

NIOAUAGCA. — Advices  from  Aspinwall  to  9th  mo. 
18th,  state  that  W  alker  was  still  in  Granada  with  an 
army  of  800  men  under  his  command.  Rivas  remained 
fortified  in  Leon  with  his  own  forces  and  those  of  Gua- 
temala and  Salvador,  amounting,  it  was  supposed,  to 

 nen.    A  conflict  between  Rivas  and  Walker  was 

expected  ns  soon  as  the  dry  season  set  in. 

UNITED  STATES. —  Kama* Affair*. — During  the  past 
week  but  little  intelligence  has  been  received  from  the 
territory.  Three  hundred  northern  emigrants  are  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  at  Topcka  by  the  Iowa  route. 
Tli.  \  were  visited  by  Gov.  Geary,  who  issued  orders  for 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders,  but  subsequently  allowed 
then  to  go  free,  on  being  assured  of  their  peaceable  in- 
leutions. 

Ntm  1  or*.— Mortality  last  week,  355.  On  the  11th 
t!n  priee-:  of  train  were  as  follows:  red  Illinois  wheat 
$1.<:0  it  SI.., |.  red  Indiana  $1.59,  white  Ohio  $1.G2, 
mixed  Indiana,  $1.48.  Com  6C.J  for  Western  mixed. 
On  the  sth,  the  Mark  1'anchita,  which  was  about  sailing 
to  Africa  for  slaves,  was  seized  off  Sandy  Hook  by  one 
8.  revenue  cutters.    As  the  cutter  neared  the 
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Bark,  the  supercargo  of  the  latter  threw  his  papers  over- 
board. They  were  however,  recovered,  and  were  found 
to  afford  full  evidence  of  the  character  of  her  intended 
voyage. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  99  adults  and  101 
children,  total  200.  The  ship  Cathedral  arrived  at  this 
port  a  few  days  since  from  the  Chincka  Islands,  with 
2500  tons  of  Guano.  Her  destination  was  New  York, 
but  in  consequence  of  her  great  draft  of  water,  twenty- 
five  feet  four  inches,  she  was  brought  into  the  Delaware 
river.  The  ship  Ocean  Monarch,  which  recently  sailed 
from  New  York,  was  only  loaded  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  for  fear  she  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
harbor. 

California. — On  the  13th  the  steamship  George  Law 
arrived  at  New  York  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  9  mo. 
20th.  The  George  Law  brought  $1,686,233  in  gold. 
She  connected  with  the  steamship  Sonora,  which  brought 
to  Panama  $2,085,602.  Rain  had  fallen  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  accounts  from  all  portions  of 
the  raining  region  continued  favourable.  We  have  the 
usual  accounts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
several  very  destructive  fires  had  occurred.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  quiet.  The  rooms  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
had  been  closed,  the  arms  put  away,  and  the  sentinels 
removed.  Further  provision  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  the  Indians  is  said  to  be  much  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  Tulasc  Indians,  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  South 
15,000  of  the  aborigines,  3000  of  whom  are  domesticated, 
and  12,000  living  in  villages  of  their  own.  A  most  bril- 
liant meteor  was  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
on  the  12th  ult.  The  whole  heavens  were  lighted  up 
during  its  passage. 

Oregon. — The  latest  accounts  speak  of  the  continuance 
of  Indian  hostilities  on  a  small  scale. 

Washington  Territory. — The  crops  are  generally  good, 
much  better  than  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season. 
The  yield  of  apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  has  also 
been  abundant.  Mowers,  reapers,  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  was  coming  into  use.  Measures  were  in 
progress  for  supplying  the  city  of  Portland  with  water. 
Telegraphic  wires  had  been  extended  to  Salem  by  way 
of  the  Dalles. 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  times  states  that  3750  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  that  city  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Miscellaneous. — Tin  Mines. — Rich  deposits  of  tin  have 
been  discovered  in  Australia,  and  large  shipments  of  ore 
have  been  made  to  England. 

Earlg  Snow. — A  snow  storm  passed  over  the  southern 
part  of  Jefferson  county,  Pa.,  on  the  1st  inst.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Perrysville,  it  was  so  deep  as  to  seriously  im- 
pede pedestrians. 

Newfoundland  Telegraph. — The  connection  with  Cape 
Breton  (N.  F.)  has  been  completed.  It  is  expected  that 
regular  telegraphic  connection  between  St.  Johns,  N.F., 
and  the  U.  States,  will  be  opened  this  month.  The  sub 
marine  cable — 85  miles  in  length,  between  Cape  Ray 
and  Cape  North,  which  was  laid  down  last  summer,  is 
found  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  electric  current. 

Cholera  at  St.   Vincents. — Advices  from  this  island 
state  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  havepil 
either  abandoned  the  island  or  died  from  the  cholera 
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Received  from  John  F.  Hull,  N.  Y.  and  Richard  Mar-Ik,  |, 


of  the  I' 


riot,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Meade  Atwater,  Agt.,  N.  Y. 
$15.22,  for  A.  Boon  and  Wm.  Wright,  C.  W.,  $2.53tj 
each,  vol.  29,  for  Wm.  Brownell,  L.  H.  Atwater,  H.  Ful-  11 
ler,  Joshua  Haight,  C.  Haight,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  A, 
II.  Dueil,  lGc. ;  from  Ann  Raley,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  29. 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teache 
nt  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  cither  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Eiiknkzkr  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Josbpb  Ei.kintox,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eight! 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


Married,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House  ijj 
Haddonfield,  N.  Jersey,  Charles  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
to  Anne  11.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Nicholson  of  the  forme 
place. 


ROBIi,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 
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Postage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
lontlis  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a  quarter  cents ; 
d  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
aid  in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

The  cost  of  glass  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
ie  wages  of  labour,  as  the  materials  are  very  abun- 
ant,  and  maybe  said  to  cost  almost  nothing:  and 
ass  is  much  more  easily  worked  than  any  other 
ibstance. 

Hard  and  brittle  as  it  is,  it  has  only  to  be  heated, 
ad  any  form  that  the  workman  pleases  may  be 
ven  to  it.    It  melts ;  but  when  so  hot  as  to  be 
iore  susceptible  of  form  than  wax,  or  clay,  or  any 
ling  else  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  still  re- 
ins a  degree  of  toughness  and  capability  of  ex- 
nsion  superior  to  that  of  many  solids,  and  of 
rery  liquid  ;  when  it  has  become  red-hot  all  its 
rittleness  is  gone,  and  a  man  may  do  with  it  as  he 
eases.    He  may  press  it  into  a  mould ;  he  may 
ke  a  lump  of  it  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  tube,  and 
j  blowing  into  the  tube  with  his  mouth  (keeping 
e  glass  hot  all  the  time)  he  may  swell  it  out  into 
jl  hollow  ball.    He  may  mould  that  ball  into  a  bot- 
;  he  may  draw  it  out  lengthways  into  a  pipe ; 
may  cut  it  open  into  a  cup ;  he  may  open  it  with 
ears,  whirl  it  round  with  the  edge  in  the  fire,  and 
us  make  it  into  a  circular  plate.    He  may  also 
11  it  out  into  sheets,  and  spin  it  into  threads  as 
at  le  as  a  cobweb.    In  short,  so  that  he  keeps  it  hot, 
:d  away  from  substances  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
•oyed,  he  can  do  with  it  just  as  he  pleases.  All 
is,  too,  may  be  done,  and  is  done  with  large 
iantities  every  day,  in  less  time  than  any  one 
mid  take  to  give  an  account  of  it.    In  the  time 
at  the  readiest  speaker  and  clearest  describer 
re  telling  how  one  quart  bottle  is  made,  an  or- 
aary  set  of  workmen  would  make  some  dozens  of 
ttles. 

But  though  the  materials  of  glass  are  among  the 
eapest  of  all  materials,  and  the  substance  the 
>st  obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  workman,  there 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  necessary  before  glass 
l  be  made.  It  can  be  made  profitably  only  at 
•gc  manufactories,  and  those  manufactories  must 
kept  constantly  at  work  night  and  day. 
As  a  natural  product,  glass  can  hardly  be  said 
exist.  Among  the  various  substances,  however, 
ich  are  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  we  sometimes 
1  fused  masses  of  earthy  materials,  which,  in 
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p  -ne  respects,  resemble  impure  glass,  or  coarse  pofc- 


y.  Hock,  or  quartz  crystal,  which  resembles 
ss,  is  altogether  a  different  substance.  The  sight 
it,  however,  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  men 
s  idea  of  fabricating  a  similar  substance  by  art. 


The  fabrication  of  glass  is  of  high  antiquity.  The 
historians  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary  speak  of 
glass  manufactories  existing  there  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Egyptian  mummies,  two  or 
three  thousand  years  old,  arefrequently  found, 
which  are  ornamented  with  little  fragments  of 
colored  glass.  The  writings  of  Seneca,  a  Roman 
author  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  five  hundred  years 
afterward,  speak  of  glass  being  used  in  windows. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  prior  of  a  convent  in  Dor- 
setshire, England,  in  the  year  674,  sent  for  French 
workmen  to  glaze  the  windows  of  his  chapel.  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  art  of  making  glass  was 
known  in  England.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
glass  was  employed  in  windows,  excepting  those  of 
churches  and  the  houses  of  the  very  rich,  for  seve- 
ral centuries  afterward  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  period  is  comparatively  recent,  as  we  have 
shown,  when  glass  windows  were  used  for  exclud- 
ing; cold  and  admitting  light  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  that  glass  vessels  were 
to  be  found  among  their  ordinary  conveniences. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  in  England  now  employs 
twelve  thousand  people,  because  the  article,  being- 
cheap,  is  of  universal  use. 

Machinery,  as  we  commonly  understand  the 
term,  is  not  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass ;  but  chemistry,  which  saves  us  as  much  la- 
bour as  machinery,  and  performs  work  which  no 
machinery  could  accomplish,  is  very  largely  em- 
ployed. 

The  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed,  are 
sand  and  an  alkili,  either  potash  or  soda.  To  these 
ingredients,  are  generally  added  an  oxide  of  lead, 
called  litharge,  or  red-lead,  a  little  lime  and,  for 
coloured  glass,  various  metallic  compounds.  Sand, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  nicest  varieties 
of  glass,  was  formerly  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 
Ordinary  sand  contains  iron,  which  imparts  a  co- 
lour to  the  glass.  Sand  was  even  sent  to  England 
from  Australia,  and  to  New  England  from  Florida. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  finest  glass  sand  has  been 
discovered  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  this  source  nearly  all  manufactories  of  nice 
glass  in  the  world  are  now  supplied.  The  various 
materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass, 
are  mixed  together  and  subjected  to  an  intense 
heat,  in  a  peculiarly-constructed  furnace.  It  re- 
quires a  red  heat  of  sixty  hours  to  prepare  the 
material  of  a  common  bottle.  Nearly  all  glass, 
except  glass  for  mirrors,  is  what  is  called  blown. 
The  machinery  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  an 
iron  pipe  and  the  lungs  of  the  workman;  and  the 
process  is  perfected  in  all  its  stages  by  great  sub- 
division of  labour,  producing  extreme  neatness  and 
quickness  in  all  persons  employed  in  it.  For  in- 
stance, a  wine-glass  is  made  thus :  One  man  (the 
blower)  takes  up  the  proper  quantity  of  glass  on  his 
pipe,  and  blows  it  to  the  size  wanted  for  the  bowl ;  then 
he  whirls  it  round  on  a  reel,  and  draws  out  the 
stalk.  Another  man  (the  footer)  blows  a  smaller 
and  thicker  ball,  sticks  it  to  the  end  of  the  stalk  of 
the  blower's  glass,  and  breaks  his  pipe  from  it. 
The  blower  opens  that  ball,  and  whirls  the  whole 
round  till  the  loot  is  formed.  Then  a  boy  dips  a 
small  rod  in  the  glass-pot,  and  sticks  it  to  the  very 


centre  of  the  foot.  The  blower,  still  turning  the 
glass  round,  takes  a  bit  of  iron,  wets  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  touches  the  ball  at  the  place  where  he  wishes 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  to  be.  The  glass  separates, 
and  the  boy  takes  it  to  the  finisher,  who  turns  the 
mouth  of  it ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  swing  that  he  gives 
it  round  his  head,  makes  it  perfectly  circular,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  so  hardened  as  to  be  easily 
snapped  from  the  rod.  Lastly,  the  boy  takes  it  on 
a  forked  iron  to  the  annealing  furnace,  where  it  is 
cooled  gradually. 

All  these  operations  require  the  greatest  nicety 
in  the  workmen ;  and  would  take  a  long  time  in 
the  performance,  and  not  be  very  neatly  done  after 
all,  if  they  were  all  done  by  one  man.  But  the 
quickness  with  which  they  are  done  by  the  division 
of  labour  is  perfectly  wonderful. 

The  cheapness  of  glass  for  common  use,  which 
cheapness  is  produced  by  chemical  knowledge  and 
the  division  of  labour,  has  set  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  work  to  give  greater  beauty  to  glass  as  an  arti- 
cle of  luxury.  The  employment  of  sharp-grinding 
wheels,  put  in  motion  by  a  treadle,  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  very  nice  hand,  produces  cut 
glass.  Cut  glass  is  now  comparatively  so  cheap, 
that  scarcely  a  family  of  the  middle  ranks  is  with- 
out some  beautiful  article  of  this  manufacture. 

Ordinary  drinking-glasses,  lamps,  &c,  are  made 
in  imitation  of  cut  glass,  by  subjecting  a  portion  of 
the  melted  glass  to  pressure  in  a  mould.  Articles 
of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  less  cost,  closely  resem- 
bling cut  glass,  are  made  in  this  manner. 

The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  architec- 
ture of  our  houses  to  a  very  great  degree.  _We 
have  now  plate-glass  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
giving  light  and  beauty  to  our  shops ;  and  sheet- 
glass,  nearly  aseffective  as  plate,  adorning  our  private 
dwellings.  Sheet-glass,  in  the  making  of  which  an 
amount  of  ingenuity  is  exercised  which  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  in  the  early  stages  of  glass- 
making,  is  doing  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 
ing what  plate-glass  did  formerly  for  the  rich.  A 
portion  of  melted  glass,  weighing  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds,  is,  by  the  exercise  of  this  skill,  converted 
into  a  ball,  and  then  into  a  cylinder,  and  then  into 
a  flat  plate;  and  thus  two  crystal  palaces  have 
been  built  in  England,  which  have  consumed  as 
much  glass,  weight  by  weight,  as  was  required  for 
all  the  houses  in  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

"  Thus  the  use  of  glass  in  our  windows,  instead 
of  the  shutters  of  our  ancestors,  has  introduced 
comfort  into  the  meanest  dwelling,  which  did  not 
formerly  belong  to  the  richest  palace.  By  means 
of  this  contrivance,  the  light  is  filtered  from  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold ;  we  can  enjoy  the  one 
without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  others ;  and 
we  can,  in  conjunction  with  our  method  of  warm- 
ing, create  an  in-door  climate  adapted  to  our  feel- 
ings and  desires.  The  use  of  glass  in  many  of  our 
domestic  articles  of  furniture  and  vessels,  contributes 
to  cleanliness  and  health,  for  the  slightest  soil  upon 
our  glasses  and  decanters  is  revealed  by  tins  most 
transparent  material,  and  the  purity  of  water  and 
other  liquids  contained  in  them,  IS  physically  tested 
by  the  same  means.  Even  the  mirror  which  adorns 
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our  rooms,  reminds  us  of  the  necessary  attention  to 
personal  appearance,  which  sell- respect,  as  well  as 
respect  for  society  demands.  By  means  of  glass 
the  eye  of  advancing  age  regains  something  of  its 
youthful  vigor.  By  means  of  glass  the  astronomer 
makes  us  acquainted  with  distant  worlds,  and  the 
microscopist  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of 
water.  By  means  of  glass  the  physicist  has  disco- 
vered the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  chemist  its  equally  wonderful  chemical 
properties.  Indeed,  science  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  progress  to  the  convenient  chambers  of  glass  of 
every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  so  easily  and  so 
cheaply  procured,  within  whose  transparent  walls 
l-r. •••.—<-  r  iii  I  ,.  isolated  and  watched  without  dan- 
ger to  the  operator.  The  whole  of  pneumatic  che- 
mistry depends  on  glass;  as  does  also  the  existence 
of  most  chemical  acids  and  mineral  reagents,  which 
could  never  have  been  discovered,  or  if  discovered, 
preserv  ed  for  any  length  of  time,  but  for  glass  re- 
torts and  glass  bottles." 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so 
lavish  as  of  time,  and  about  which  we  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous,  since  without  it  we  can  do  nothing 
in  this  world.    Time  is  what  we  want  most,  but 

what,  alas  !  we  use  worst;  and  for  which  God  will  £ver.    All  holy  praises  be  unto  the  holy,  glorious 


most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  [Lord  God  forever! 
more.  It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to 
both  worlds,  that  I  can  hardly  wish  any  man  bet- 
ter, than  that  he  would  seriously  consider  what  he 
does  with  his  time — how  and  to  what  ends  he  em- 
ploys it,  and  what  returns  he  makes  to  God,  and 
his  neighbour,  and  himself  for  it.  Will  he  never 
have  a  ledger  for  this? — this,  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  work  of  life.  To  come  but  once  into  the  world, 
and  trifle  away  our  true  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of 
ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This  one  re- 
flection would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruc- 
tion. And  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think, 
man,  in  being  thoughtless,  must  needs  fall  below 
himself;  and  that  such  do,  as  are  unconcerned  in 
tin-  use  of  their  most  precious  time.  Eeader,  whether 
young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  late  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure 
to  fold  down  where  any  passage  may  affect  thee  ; 
and  bestow  the  remainder  of  thy  time  to  correct 
those  faults,  in  thy  future  conduct ;  he  it  in  rela- 
tion to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst 
do,  if  what  thou  hadst  done  were  to  do  again,  be 
sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou  livest,  upon  the  like  oc- 
casion. 


Epistle  of  George  Fox, 
Friends, — Every  one  in  particular,  who  are  of 
God.  and  not  of  the  world,  walk  out  of  the  world's 
vain  customs,  ordinances,  and  commands;  and 
stand  witness  against  them  all,  in  the  testimony  of 
J. -ii-,  and  witness  him,  the  substance  of  all ;  wait- 
ing in  tie'  light  of  (iod  and  walking  in  it;  then 
will  Jt  have  unity  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Josus  Christ  will  cleanse  you  from  all  sin;  for 
through  it  and  by  it  we  do  overcome;  which  blood 
of  tint  new  covenant  is  hut  one.     Then  shall 


anotlicr  for  good,  and  for  the  better  not  for  the 
worse.  Dwell  in  that  which  is  pure  of  God  in  you, 
lest  your  thoughts  get  forth  ;  and  then  evil  thoughts 
get  up,  and  surmising  one  against  another,  which 
ariscth  out  of  the  veiled  mind,  which  darkens  the 
pure  discerning.  But  as  ye  dwell  in  that  which  is 
of  God,  it  guides  you  up  out  of  elementary  life, 
and  out  of  the  mortal  into  the  immortal,  (which  is 
hid  from  all  the  fleshly  ones,)  where  is  peace  and 
joy  eternal  to  all,  that  can  witness  the  new  birth. 
Babes  in  Christ,  born  again  of  the  immortal  Seed, 
in  it  wait ;  my  life  is  with  you  in  perfect  unity ; 
bow  down  to  nothing,  but  the  Lord  God.  Satan 
would  have  had  Christ  to  have  bowed  down,  but 
he  would  not;  the  same  Seed  now,  the  same  birth 
born  in  you  now,  which  is  the  same  to  day,  yester- 
day and  forever.  The  tempter  will  come  to  you  ; 
and  if  ye  look  forth,  and  hearken  to  his  words  and 
let  them  in,  then  ye  bow  down,  under  him,  and 
worship  him.  But  I  say  unto  you,  and  charge 
you  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  mind  the  pure 
Seed  of  God  in  you,  and  the  mighty  power  of  God 
will  cherish  you  up  to  the  Lord  God  above  all 
temptations,  not  to  bow  down  to  any  thing ;  but 
feeding  upon  the  immortal  food,  ye  will  feel  your- 
selves supported,  and  carried  over  him  by  your 
Father  and  your  God,  who  is  over  all  blessed  for 
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Earth-oil  Wells  in  Burmah. — When  I  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  earth- oil  wells,  before  leaving  that 
locality,  the  governor  apologized  for  his  inability  to 
furnish  a  pony,  but  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me 
at  once  with  a  guide.  These  petroleum  wells  of 
Burmah  are  somewhat  celebrated  throughout  the 
scientific  world.  The  oil  is  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  organic  or  vegetable 
matter  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in 
situations  where  the  conditions  of  contact  with  wa- 
ter and  nearly  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  are 
fulfilled.  They  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  and  a  half,  or  a  full  half-hour's  walk 
eastward  from  the  village.  In  proceeding  to  them, 
you  tread  along  a  very  remarkable  portion  of  ele- 
vated country,  of  a  dry,  brown,  barren  aspect,  in- 
tersected by  fissures,  or  shallow  ravines,  running 
in  every  direction.  Two  or  three  species  of  cactus 
appear  to  be  indigenous  to  that  region.  The  soil 
is  hard  and  compact,  and  of  an  orange-brown 
colour.  A  few  huts  for  the  workmen  and  their 
families,  having  a  thorny  enclosure  surrounding 
them,  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells.  The  na- 
tives said  in  general  terms,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  of  these  wells,  but  they  could  not  tell  exactly 
how  many.  At  a  random  guess,  one  might  state 
there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred.  These 
wells  are  not  natural,  but  are  dug  by  the  people, 
and  the  expense  of  digging  is  considerable.  About 
eight  or  ten  of  them  only  were  worked  while  I  was 
present  The  mouth  of  the  well  is  a  square  of 
lour  feet,  and  from  top  to  bottom  they  are  lined 
with  thick  plank.  As  the  rope  passed  out  of  one  of 
the  wellfl  over  a  cluin-y  wheel  with  an  earthen  ves- 
sel full  of  oil  attached  to  it,  1  measured  it  with  my 
umbrella,  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ex- 


Befemo™  in  his  light,  and  bold  in  his^rTng^^  hundred  and  fifty  chatties,  each 

whirl,  w.11  carry  vni  above-  the  world,  and  above  I  visa  to  our  „  , 
all  the  deceit,  of  it.    Oh,  M  km  trulch  over  one  labour,  at  a  single  well,  k  4^900  lbs.] 


lding  ten  viss.    |  Inducing  the  Burmese 
ish  to  our  standard,  the  yield  of  twenty-four  hours' 


On  first  reaching  the  surface,  the  oil  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green colour,  thin  and  decidedly  liquid  ;  but  j 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thick  and  | 
semi-solid,  and  assumes  a  dark  olive-brown  colour. 
It  is  carted  off  to  the  village  in  the  same  vessels 
with  which  it  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  ground. 
Throughout  the  whole  Burman  empire  it  is  used  by 
the  people  for  burning  in  their  lamps  at  night.  To 
preserve  bamboo  mats,  with  which  the  walls  of 
most  houses  are  formed  in  this  country,  it  is  rubbed 
on  them  like  paint.  It  is  now  becoming  an  article 
of  export  in  large  quantities  from  Bangoon,  and  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  serviceable  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  sleepers  on  the  railroad  hues  in  Bengal  and 
Europe. 

In  working  these  earth-oil,  or  rock-oil,  wells,  the  i 
same  amount  of  manual  labour  is  expended  that  J 
was  required  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  some  on 
were  first  opened.  Two  persons  pull  the  rope  down  fel 
an  inclined  plane,  while  one  also  assists  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  attends  to  the  changing  ol 
the  chatties.    With  two  or  three  small  wheels,1 
properly  arranged,  the  whole  operation  could  be 
conducted  by  a  lad  eight  or  ten  years  old  ;  but  asi 
the  mechanic  arts  among  the  Burmese  are  stereo-  ' 
typed,  there  is  no  hope,  notwithstanding  my  sug-  'lrt 
gestions  to  the  workmen,  of  any  immediate  change 
taking  place  for  their  own  relief.    To  students  o: 
chemistry,  these  observations  and  facts  relating  tc 
the  earth-oil  wells  of  Burmah,  obtained  by  a  visr 
to  the  locality  where  they  are  found,  may  prove  tc 
be  not  wholly  unacceptable. — Letter  of  Dr.  Daw 
son  in  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine. 
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Disappointments  that  come  not  by  our  own  folly 
are  the  trials  or  correction  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  oui 
own  fault  if  they  prove  not  our  advantage.   To  re 
pine  at  them,  does  not  mend  the  matter;  it  is  onh 
to  grumble  at  our  Creator.    But  to  see  the  hand  o 
God  in  them,  with  an  humble  submission  to  his  will 
is  the  way  to  turn  our  water  into  wine,  and  engag 
the  greatest  love  and  mercy  on  our  side.  We  mu; 
needs  disorder  ourselves,  if  we  only  look  at  our  losse; 
But  if  we  consider  bow  little  we  deserve  what  i 
left,  our  passion  will  cool ;  and  our  murmurs  wi 
turn  into  thankfulness.    If  our  hairs  fall  not  to  th 
ground,  less  do  we  or  our  substance,  without  God'  3 
providence.    Nor  can  we  fall  below  the  arms  cf 
God,  how  low  soever  it  be  that  we  fall.  For  thou^ 
our  Saviour's  passion  is  over,  his  compassion 
not.  That  never  fails  his  humble,  sincere  disciple 
In  him  they  find  more  than  all  they  lose  in  th 
world.  Is  it  reasonable  to  take  it  ill,  that  any  bod 
desires  of  us  that  which  is  their  own?    All  w 
have  is  the  Almighty's ;  and  shall  not  God  hav 
his  own  when  he  calls  for  it?  Discontentcdness 
not  only  in  such  a  case  ingratitude,  but  injustic 
For  we  arc  both  unthankful  for  the  time  we  had  i 
and  not  honest  enough  to  restore  it,  if  we  coul 
keep  it.    But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  look  on  things  i 
such  a  glass,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  this  lo 
world  ;  and  yet  it  is  our  duty,  and  would  be  oil 
wisdom  and  our  glory  to  do  so.  , 

Adam  Clarke  on  Dancing. — I  long  resisted  i  lit 
-  'licita  lions  to  this  <  nj"\  incut,  but   at  last  allowi  . 
myself  to  be  overcome.    I  grew  passionately  for 
of  it.    And  now  I  lost  the  spirit  of  subordinatio 
did  not  love  work,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  idleness,  an 
in  short,  drank  in  all  the  brain-sickening  effluvia  |kjc 
pleasure.    Dancing  and  company  took  the  place 
reading  and  study;  the  authority  of  my  parer 
was  feared,  but  not  respected,  and  few  serious  ii 
pressions  could  prevail  in  a  mind  imbued  with  ft  i\ 
volity.    Yet  I  entered  no  disreputable  assembl  ij, 
and  in  no  case  kept  improper  company.  Nev( 
theless,  dancing  was  to  me  a  perverting  influen 
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an  unmixed  moral  evil.  I  consider  it  a  branch  of 
that  worldly  education  which  leads  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  things  spiritual  to  things  sensual,  and 
from  God  to  Satan.  Let  them  plead  for  it  who 
will,  I  know  it  to  be  an  evil  and  only  evil.  "  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  dance,"  said  Cicero,  a 
heathen.  Shame,  then,  on  those  Christians  who 
advocate  a  cause  by  which  many  sons  have  become 
profligate,  and  many  daughters  have  been  ruined  ! 


The  Recovered  Cable. — It  will  be  recollected 
that  last  Fall,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  large 
telegraphic  cable  from  Cape  Ray,  Newfoundland, 
to  Aspy  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  some  seventy- five 
3S ;  but  a  storm  coming  up,  the  larger  portion 
lul  of  it  was  lost.    This  cable  was  insured  in  Lloyd's 
for  875,000,  but  the  underwriters  refused  payment, 
asserting  that  the  cable  was  safe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  where  it  was  designed  to  be  put.  The 
matter  was  subsequently  compromised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  850,000,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
3laim  on  the '  old  cable.    A  short  time  since,  the 
New  York  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company 
fitted  out  the  brig  Ellen,  at  Sidney,  Cape  Breton, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  submerged  cable. 
She  sailed  about  the  25th  of  June,  fitted  up  with  a 
\  powerful  capstan  and  some  fifty  men.  Commencing 
at  the  end  which  was  secured  to  the  shore  at  Cape 
Ray,  at  the  telegraphic  station,  she  proceeded  to 
:ake  it  in  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  made  good 
M-  ^progress  until  the  21st  of  July,  when  a  violent  gale 
[irose.    After  the  weather  became  so  severe  that  it 
ivas  impossible  to  work  the  capstan,  the  vessel  rode 
it  anchor  fast  to  the  cable,  for  some  six  hours, 
yhen  the  cable  parted,  from  the  intense  strain  upon 
t,  and  the  vessel  narrowly  escaped  going  ashore. 
he  brig  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Sidney,  to 
■ake  on  board  the  portion  left  at  that  port,  being 
he  part  retained  on  board  at  the  first  catastrophe, 
id  which  makes,  with  the  part  now  recovered, 
"  j.  ibout  fifty  miles. 

It  is  presumed  that  by  this  time,  the  vessel  is 
oaded  and  on  her  way  to  this  city.  The  value  of 
he  recovered  cable,  together  with  the  amount  re- 
vived from  the  underwriters,  will,  it  is  supposed, 
qual  the  amount  originally  paid  for  the  whole. 
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the  chartering  of  the  brig,  and  other  incidental  ex- 


>enses,  amount  to  some  83,000.    It  is  expected 
1  hat  the  old  cable  will  be  all  required  by  telegra- 
/  )hic  companies  in  the  United  States,  to  furnish 
;  ff  [enable  and  permanent  crossings  at  the  large  rivers 
.nd  bays  on  their  respective  lines,  a  portion  of  it 
aving  been  already  engaged  for  this  purpose. 
This  cable  weighs  about  four  tons  to  the  mile,  and 
as  three  insulated  copper  conductors.    It  is  en- 
irely  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  No  effort 
rill  be  made  to  obtain  the  portion  still  lost,  for 
ven  if  it  could  be  found,  its  removal  might  inter- 
ire  with  the  new  cable  just  laid. — N.  Y.  Journal 
Commerce. 
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The  next  day  M.  Seguier  received  two  copies,  one 
on  parchment  and  the  other  on  ordinary  paper,  of 
the  original,which  he  had  kept  in  his  own  possession, 
and  which  the  copies  so  exactly  resembled,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  papers  was 
written  first. 


m 

The  dangerrs  of  Science — The  "  Courier  des 
Jtats  Unis,"  February  7th,  contains  the  following 
^j.iji  it  the  last  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
jjjj  'aris,  M.  Seguier  made  a  report  upon  a  new  dis- 
jjjyl  overy,  as  important  as  it  is  dangerous,  and  which 
*  simply  this.    M.  Lachard  has  invented  a  process, 
imple,  certain,  and  rapid,  by  which  he  can  re- 
roduce  writing,  transfer  it  to  stone,  and  consequent 
7  multiply  autographs  to  any  extent.    M.  Lachard 
aving  been  invited  to  repeat  his  experiments  be 
j  we  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  asked  M.  Seguier 
•■  nd  his  colleagues  for  a  few  lines,  written  and  signed 
y  themselves.    The  piece  of  paper,  before  the  ink 
as  yet  dry,  was  applied  to  blotting  paper,  and 
blotting  paper  M.'Lachard  took  home  with  him 


For  "The  Friend." 

William  Dcwsbnry. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Besides  an  abatement  of  numbers  in  the  Society, 
from  the  cause  of  separation,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  believe,  that  while  persecution  did  to  a  certain 
extent  prevent  its  increase,  there  were  those  also  to 
whom  the  way  proved  too  narrow,  as  it  involved 
greater  sacrifices  than  they  were  willing  to  submit 
to.  Without  an  unreserved  dedication  of  soul, 
such  as  these  would  be  not  unlike  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  who,  carrying  bows,  turned  their  backs  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Although  they  might  be  said  to 
have  the  weapons,  the  knowledge,  and  the  profes- 
sion, yet  wanting  that  living  faith  which  could  alone 
fortify  them  with  courage  and  endurance,  they 
would  be  unable  to  stand  the  brunt  of  that  fiery 
trial,  which  awaited  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ. 
As  our  Lord  said  to  his  immediate  followers,  "  If 
any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren  and, 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple,"  so  it  was  with  Friends  in  that  day  ;  there 
could  be  no  reserves.  Those  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  part  with  all,  even  to  the  renunciation  of 
lawful  enjoyments,  for  the  testimony  of  a  pure  con- 
science, in  which  the  faith  is  preserved,  could  not 
abide  the  fiery  trial  of  that  time,  but  must  fall 
back.  Of  this  number  was  not  William  Dewsbury ; 
he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  "  endure  hardness,  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  Such  indeed  was 
the  deep  and  abiding  effect  of  that  sweet  evidence 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  his  soul,  with 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  him  previous 
to  his  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
such  the  evidences  vouchsafed  of  the  heavenly 
power  that  attended  him  and  Friends,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  which  he  bore  upon  his  death- 
bed, he  never  afterward  played  the  coward,  but 
joyfully  entered  prisons  as  palaces,  telling  his  ene- 
mies to  hold  him  there  as  long  as  they  could  ;  and 
in  prisons  he  sang  praises  to  his  God,  and  esteemed 
the  bolts  and  locks  put  upon  him,  as  jewels ;  and  in 
the  "  name,"  says  he,  "  of  the  eternal  God,  I  always 
got  the  victory  ;  for  they  could  keep  me  no  longer 
than  the  determined  time." 

When  at  liberty  he  was  an  indefatigable  labourer 
in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  with  so  much 
sincerity  and  zeal.  On  one  occasion  about  this 
time,  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  Warwickshire,  at  the 
house  of  William  Reynolds,  which  was  disturbed 
by  a  constable,  assisted  by  a  rude  multitude,  armed 
with  swords  and  staves,  who  pulled  the  Friends  out 
of  the  house,  and  having  beaten  some  of  them,  fell 
to  breaking  the  windows.  These  were  the  every 
day  occurrences  of  those  lawless  and  intolerant 
time3.  Towards  the  close  of  1660,  W.  Dewsbury 
is  to  be  traced  to  Ouse-bridge  prison ;  thence  he 
was  shortly  after  removed  to  York  Tower,  and 
then  to  the  Castle,  where  he  was  detained  till  the 
Third  month  of  next  year.  From  the  postscript  to 
an  address,  dated  the  20th,  which  he  wrote  and 
found  means  of  presenting  to  King  Charles  II.,  he 
informs  him  that  before  the  document  could  be  sent 
by  a  private  and  safe  hand,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
with  others  of  his  brethren,  "  by  the  late  proclama- 
tion which,"  he  says,  "  we  own  as  an  act  of  justice." 
While  under  confinement  at  York,  he  wrote  several 
epistles  of  encouragement,  to  be  dispersed  among 
Friends,  and  exhorting  them  to  steadfastness,  and 


a  faithful  adherence  to  the  testimonies  which  had 
been  given  them  to  bear,  notwithstanding  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  were  subjected.  We  shall 
insert  one  of  them,  which  may  be  applicable  to  the 
Society  in  this  day,  now  under  various  trials  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  religious  testimonies, 
the  christian  order  and  discipline,  and  the  undis- 
sembled  love  and  brotherly  unity,  which  Friends 
then  laboured  to  preserve  among  themselves. 

"  Dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  church  of  the 
first-born, — Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied 
in  and  amongst  you,  to  whom  God  revealed  what 
he  determined  and  is  now  manifesting,  that  every 
one  in  the  life  of  God  might  stand  single  out  of  and 
over  the  snares  of  those  whom  God  lays  aside  as 
the  broken  reeds  of  Egypt ;  that  his  own  name 
might  be  trusted  in,  and  his  mighty  arm  alone  seen 
and  felt,  in  leading  and  preserving  his  people,  to 
his  glory,  as  witnessed  this  day,  blessed  be  the  God 
of  our  strength  and  safety.  All  dear  and  chosen 
vessels  of  God,  whether  in  bonds  or  out  of  bonds, 
in  the  everlasting  light  and  life  stay  your  minds, 
and  lift  up  your  heads,  and  be  strong  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Fear  not  the  wrath  of  man,  for  it  is 
limited,  and  shall  turn  to  the  praise  of  God  forever ; 
who  is  making  up  his  jewels,  and  gathering  his 
wheat  into  his  garner,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture 
into  the  safety  of  his  power,  that  he  may  lead  them 
and  save  them  with  his  outstretched  arm,  to  the 
confounding  of  the  heathen  that  know  not  God. 
Dear  Friends,  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds,  and 
in  the  faith  and  patience  of  Jesus  stand  still  in  the 
light,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God ;  who  hath 
caused  the  mountains  and  hills  that  withstood  his 
glorious  arising,  to  melt  like  wax,  and  to  vanish  as 
the  untimely  fruit.  He  hath  divided  the  waters 
and  turned  them  on  heaps,  and  made  a  way  through 
them  for  the  ransomed  ones  to  walk  in  his  service, 
whereunto  he  hath  called  them.  He  hath  made 
the  weak  as  strong  as  David,  before  whom  the  un- 
circumcised  hath  fallen,  that  resisted  the  God  of 
Israel.  Dear  Friends,  let  the  love  of  God  con- 
strain you  to  trust  in  him  ;  and  feel  the  seed  of 
God  borne  up  over  all,  to  feed  on  the  bread  of  life ; 
that  you  may  live  and  rejoice  over  all  hardships, 
and  over  all  wrath.  All,  keep  the  word  of  faith 
in  the  power  of  God.  The  mountains  shall  fall 
before  you  more  and  more,  and  you  shall  tread 
down  the  pride  of  the  perverse  and  froward  gene- 
ration, in  the  patience  and  dominion  of  God.  And 
let  the  strong  bear  the  burden  of  the  weak :  that 
all  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  power  of  the 
love  of  God,  may  grow  up  an  holy  priesthood,  of- 
fering up  souls  and  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  in 
faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  In  vain  is 
it  for  man  to  strive  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
or  his  Spirit  in  his  people.  For  if  they  that  seek 
to  oppress  and  destroy  you,  who  love  God  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  yea,  than  life  itself, 
were  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  seashore,  fear  not : 
comfort  yourselves  in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
For  he  will  arise,  and  scatter  in  his  wrath,  all  those 
that  resist  his  Spirit,  as  dust  before  the  wind ;  and 
his  righteousness  will  he  establish  in  the  earth  for- 
ever. 

"  O  Zion,  thy  God  reigncth  !  and  thou  shalt  see 
thy  enemies  come  bending  to  the  soles  of  thy  feet. 
Thy  renown  shall  go  forth  more  and  more  over  the 
earth,  thy  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations  which  shall 
walk  in  thy  light;  and  thou  shalt  be  known  in  all 
the  earth  to  be  the  city  of  the  most  high  God,  yea, 
the  righteous  seed,  when  the  faces  of  thine  enemies 
shall  be  covered  with  shame ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it."  W.  D. 

"  York  Tower,  19th  of  the  Twelfth  mo.,  1CG0.'' 

He  closes  another  epistle  with  the  following  beau- 
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tiful  sentence  : — "  Watch  over  one  another  with  a 
single  eye,  building  up  one  another  in  the  holy  faith, 
opening  your  hearts  in  the  free  Spirit  of  God  to  them 
that  are  in  need,  that  ye  may  bear  the  image  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  who  relieveth  the  hungry, 
and  eascth  the  burden,  and  maketh  glad  by  re- 
freshing his,  in  the  time  of  need  ;  giving  liberally 
and  upbraiding  not.  Even  so  be  it  with  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  saith  your  brother  and  com- 
panion in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Farewell." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  he  was  in  Bedfordshire,  at 
Buckrin's  Park,  the  residence  of  James  Nagill, 
who,  with  Justice  Crutt,  had  been  already  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth  by  his  powerful  ministry.  Be- 
tween this  visit  and  his  being  in  London,  where  he 
was  confined  four  months  in  Newgate,  we  find  him 
suffering  among  other  Friends  at  Warwick,  for 
giving  thanks  after  supper  at  an  inn,  which  was 
called  preaching  at  a  conventicle.  The  Friends  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  tendered  them  the 
oaths;  and  because  for  conscience's  sake  they  re- 
fused to  swear,  they  were  sent  to  prison  under 
sentence  of  premunire ;  where,  shameful  to  relate, 
some  of  them  were  detained  for  as  long  a  period  as 
ten  years,  and  were  never  brought  to  any  further 
trial.  Such  was  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
under  which  Friends  grievously,  yet  patiently  suf- 
fered. It  would  appear  he  was  detained  but  a 
short  time  in  Warwick  prison  ;  but  how,  and  un- 
der what  particular  circumstances,  this  meek  and 
constant  sufferer  came  to  be  cast  into  Newgate,  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  It  is  probable  that  the  cause 
was  an  offence  against  the  Conventicle  Act,  then 
recently  passed,  under  which  William  Dewsbury 
and  inany  others  were  imprisoned  in  that  jail.  Here 
he  employed  his  pen  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
his  persecuted  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus  Christ,  addressing  them  on  this 
wise: — "In  him  watch  and  pray,  and  believe  in 
his  name,  that  you  may  keep  the  word  of  his  pa- 
tience, and  in  the  will  of  God,  quietly  lie  down  in 
your  present  sufferings,  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  numbers  the 
days  of  your  sufferings ;  and  when  they  are  accom- 
plished, will  plead  the  cause  of  his  people,  in  the 
day,  in  which  he  will  be  revealed  in  flames  of  fire, 
rendering  vengeance  upon  all  that  know  him  not, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  shall  your  innocency  with  all  the  elect  be 
cleared,  in  the  sight  of  all  people,  and  you  shall 
shine  as  the  morning  stars  in  the  power  of  God,  to 
enlighten  the  nations,  through  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  God  that  shall  rest  upon  you,  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  brethren  from  far,  and  the  sisters  from 
tin-  ends  of  the  earth;  who  shall  bless  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  you  that  endure  in  faithfulness  unto 
the  end — the  crown  of  glory  shall  rest  upon  you  for- 
ever. God  in  his  everlasting  power,  keep  you  in 
the  life  of  his  Son,  in  unity,  to  finish  your  testimony 
to  his  glory.  Farewell." 

He  was  released  from  Newgate,  early  in  the 
year  HHi'J,  and  proceeded  homewards,  where  it  is 
probable  lie  continued  a  few  months.  But  perse- 
cution pursued  him  there  also.  On  the  'J!)th  of 
the  Filth  month,  he  was  taken  from  his  own  house 
at  l)urU;en,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
committed  to  York  Castle,  his  old  residence,  as  a 
ringleader  and  preacher  among  the  Quakers. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  Friends  were  his  fellow 
prisoners,  who  held  a  meeting  for  wor.-diip  there,  in 
which  the  l>ivine  presence  covered  the  assembly, 
to  tlu-ir  great  comfort,  and  the  astonishment  of  their 
enemies. 

(To  be  rontinnwl.) 
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The  beach-wood  fire  is  burning  bright  ; 

'Tis  wild  November  weather — 
Like  that  of  many  a  stormy  night 

We've  sat  and  talked  together. 

Such  pretty  plans  for  future  years, 

We  told  to  one  another — 
I  cannot  choose  but  ask  with  tears, 

Where  are  they  now,  my  brother? 

Where  are  they  now — the  dreams  we  dreamed, 

That  scattered  sunshine  o'er  us, 
And  where  the  hills  of  flowers,  that  seemed 

A  little  way  before  us? 

The  hills  with  golden  tops — and  springs, 
Than  which  no  springs  were  clearer  ? 

Ah  me,  for  all  our  journeyings 
They  are  not  any  nearer ! 

One,  last  year,  who  with  sunny  eyes 
A  watch  with  me  was  keeping, — 

Is  gone  ; — across  the  next  hill  lies 
The  snow  upon  her  sleeping. 

And  so  alone,  night  after  night 

I  keep  the  fire  burning, 
And  trim  and  make  the  candle  bright, 

And  watch  for  thy  returning. 

The  clock  ticks  slow,  the  cricket  tame 

Is  on  the  hearth-stone  crying, 
And  the  old  Bible,  just  the  same, 

Is  on  the  table  lying. 

The  watch-dog  whines  beside  the  door, 

My  hands  forget  the  knitting, — 
0!  shall  we  ever  anymore 

Together  be  here  sitting. 

Sometimes  I  wish  the  winds  would  sink, 

The  cricket  hush  its  humming, 
The  while  I  listen  ;  for  I  think 

I  hear  a  foot-step  coming, — 

Just  as  it  used,  so  long  ago  ; 

My  cry  of  joy  I  smother — ■ 
'Tis  only  fancy  cheats  me  so 

And  never  thou,  my  brother. 

Alice  Carey. 


Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things 
that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one,  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going ; 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee  ; 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each : 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee  : 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one,  (bright  gifts  from  heaven,) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee  ; 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  : 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee — 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  nt  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

Sec  how  small  each  moment's  pain  ! 
Goil  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow: 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear  ; — 

Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 
If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  engerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links — God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven, — but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Krc  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


All  Right. 

"  All  right !"  shouted  our  guard  ;  and,  at  the 
words,  the  horses  pricked  up  their  ears,  the  coach- 
man smacked  his  whip,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we 
were  rapidly  whirling  through  the  rattling  streets  out 
into  the  pleasant  country  among  the  green  meadows 
and  waving  corn-fields. 

"  All  right,  is  it  ?"  said  a  stout  elderly  gentleman 
on  the  box,  with  a  grave  yet  kindly  expression  of 
countenance  ;  "  are  you  quite  sure  of  that?" 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  answered  the  coachman  ; 
"  trust  Bob  Miles  for  that." 

"  All  right  for  the  journey,  I  dare  say,"  respond- 
ed the  elderly  gentleman,  in  the  same  quiet,  delibe- 
rate tone  as  before  ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  of  a  long 
journey,  for  which  it  will  not  do  to  trust  Bob  Miles 
or  any  one  else.    Is  it  all  right  for  eternity?" 

The  coachman  made  no  reply,  but  flourished  the 
long  lash  of  his  whip  into  a  knot,  and  then  busied 
himself  in  getting  it  out  again.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  elderly  gentleman's  startling  ques- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  set  me  thinking.  Was  it  all 
right  with  myself  ?  Was  it  all  right  with  my  fellow- 
passengers  ? 

Next  to  me  sat  a  portly  man,  with  a  well-fed  i 
face.  His  dress  was  of  the  best  material,  but  cut 
more  for  comfort  than  for  fashion  ;  and  he  had  al- 
together the  look  of  a  prosperous  wholesale  trade: 
man  or  merchant.  Was  it "  all  right,"  I  wondered' 
with  him  ?  Was  his  business  as  prosperous  as  hifl 
appearance  seemed  to  indicate  ?  And,  if  so,  went 
there  no  unrighteous  gains,  no  wages  withheld  fronj 
those  to  whom  they  were  due,  no  sums  wasted  iij 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  that  might  have  beeil 
given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  service  of  God  ? 

How  many,  whose  accounts  are  "  all  right"  a| 
they  appear  in  their  ledger  and  hank-book,  will  fintj 
them  all  wrong  when  they  are  called  for  at  th< 
Great  Audit ! 

On  the  other  side  was  an  old  soldier,  with  on> 
arm  and  a  Waterloo  medal.  He  had  served  hi 
country  nobly.  Had  he  remembered  to  serve  hi 
God  ?  Could  he  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  I  have  fough 
a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ?"  Would  i| 
be  all  "  right"  with  him  when  he  had  to  encounte 
the  last  enemy  ? 

By  his  side  sat  a  handsome,  merry  looking  lac 
on  his  way  home  for  his  midsummer  holidays.  Wa 
it  "  all  right"  with  him  ?  Had  he  yielded  his  heai 
in  its  youth  and  freshness,  to  the  Lord  who  died  fc 
him  ?  Had  he  learned  that  our  whole  earthly  lit 
is  but  schooling  for  another  w7oiid,  and,  when  tlu. 
school-time  is  over,  will  there  be  any  glad  welcom 
and  happy  home  and  rich  reward  in  store  for  hh 
in  eternity  ? 

A  young  man  sat  behind  us,  on  whose  pale,  thi 
cheeks  consumption  had  but  too  plainly  set  its  marl 
He  was  journeying  to  the  neighbouring  watering 
place  in  search  of  health  ;  but  it  was  beyond  tl  ■ 
power  of  medicine  to  set  his  shattered  frame  "  a 
right"  again.  What  answer  could  he  give,  I  woi 
der,  to  the  old  gentleman's  question  ? 

And  our  cheerful,  active,  obliging  guard,  tl 
trusty  Bob  Miles.  Was  it  "  all  right"  with  him 
Did  he  ever  reflect,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  tl 
same  mile-stones  day  after  day,  that  the  journey 
life  cannot  be  travelled  more  than  once,  and  th 
everj'  stage  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  eternity  ? 

How  many  scores,  nay,  thousands,  of  times  evei 
day  are  these  words  uttered,  "  All  right,"  when, 
the  voice  of  truth  could  make  itself  heard,  its  wan 
ing  cry  would  be,  "  All  wrong  !" 

"  All  right !"  cries  the  omnibus  conductor,  as  tl 
door  closes  upon  the  unjust  man  returning  from  to  . 
business,  his  purse  and  pocket-book  stored  wit 
what  he  has  wrung  by  force  from  starving  creditor 
and  won  by  fraud  from  unwary  purchasers.  All 
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behind  hiin  the  well-dressed  pickpocket  slips  in  to 
ease  him  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  ;  and,  as  the  vehicle 
stops  again,  and  the  unsuspected  thief  makes  off 
■with  his  booty,  the  conductor  again  cries,  "All 
right !" 

"  All  right !"  and  the  physician's  carriage  rolls 
away  from  the  door  of  the  dying  man,  whom  he  has 
been  soothing  with  false  hopes,  lulling  his  conscience 
into  that  fatal  slumber  from  which  death  will  awa- 
ken it — too  late  ! 

"  All  right !"  and  the  laced  and  powdered  foot- 
man jumps  up  behind  the  fashionable  equipage, 
which  hurries  his  thoughtless  mistress  to  the  theatre 
or  to  the  ball-room  to  trifle  away  a  few  more  pre- 
cious hours  of  life.  What  would  she  give  to  have 
one  of  those  hours  back  again  a  hundred  years 
hence  ! 

"  All  right !"  and  the  police-van  drags  heavily 
along  with  its  load  of  guilt  and  sorrow.  One  to  the 
tread-mill,  another  to  the  convict-ship,  another  to 
the  gallows. 

"  All  right !"  and  the  puffing,  panting,  steam-en- 


is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  (Prov.  xvi. 
25.)  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
(Rom.  vi.  23.) 
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hind  it,  speeds  dizzily  onward  like  a  mighty  shuttle, 
carrying  the  threads  of  a  thousand  human  lives  and 
iff.  I  histories.    There  is  the  disguised  criminal  escaping 
from  justice  ;  and  the  keen  officer  on  the  fresh  track 
of  some  artfully-conceived  crime  ;  and  the  heir  has- 
tening to  enter  on  his  new  estate  ;  and  the  bankrupt 
going,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  meet  his  creditors ; 
and  the  surgeon  hurrying  to  his  patient ;  and  the 
mother  summoned  to  see  the  last  of  her  dying  child ; 
and  the  man  of  business,  absorbed  in  schemes  for 
heaping  up  gold  ;  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  intent 
on  amusement  and  gayety  ;  and  the  judge  and  the 
juryman  and  the  pleader,  on  the  way  to  the  tribu- 
nal, where  life  and  death  will  hang  on  their  words ; 
and  the  emigrant,  full  of  anxious  hopes,  looking  out 
on  the  plains  and  hills  of  his  native  land  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  the  gray-haired  wanderer,  busy  with  old 
memories,  going  back  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.     And,  of  all  these  and  the  hun- 
Ikjfcl  dreds  of  others  travelling  with  them,  how  many  are 
Mi  i  I  there — alas  !  alas  !  how  few  are  there — who  could 
DCoiKZt)  answer  to  the  question,  Is  all  right  ?  — "  Blessed 
be  God,  all  is  right  both  for  time  and  for  eternity!" 
Id  l     Reader,  you  and  I  are  fellow-travellers  on  this 
[iffi  long  journey.     We  may  never  meet  till  it  is  over, 
talari  When  your  eye  falls  on  these  lines,  the  hand  that 
ft»  wrote  them  may  have  been  long  in  the  dust.  But  we 
thlyBi  shall  meet  at  the  great  day.  You  and  I  shall  both 
ha  iki  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  "  that 
[fittj  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  bis  body, 
■  liia  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad."  Suffer  me,  therefore,  kindly  and  earnestly, 
j]>  di  to  ask  you,  "  Is  it  all  right  with  you  for  eternity '/" 
old  What  is  your  prospect  at  your  journey's  end  ?  A 
■ti*  happy  home,  an  everlasting  mansion,  and  a  blissful 
?OIl(l  ill  rest,  and  the  welcome  of  brethren,  and  the  hymns 
|Bie':i  and  the  society  of  angels,  and  the  smile  of  your 
«s  Saviour,  and  the  presence  of  God  ;  or  a  dreary 
prison,  and  an  endless  hopeless  wandering  amid 
jj],  til  "  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever  ?"  One  or  other 
of  these  it  must  be.    Are  you  living  as  if  you  were 
not  to  die  ?   Then  all  is  not  right.   Are  you  living 
a3  if  you  would  be  afraid  to  die  1    Then  all  is  not 
right.     Are  you  living  without  Christ  ?  Then, 
though  you  have  health,  wealth,  knowledge,  friends, 
youth,  all  earthly  happiness,  all  is  not  right  with 
you.  No,  all  is  wrong.  Hasten  to  have  it  set  right 
while  yet  you  may.    Believe  and  act  upon  the  be 
lief  that  "  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
j;4  i  life  is  in  his  Son."  It  is  for  you  as  well  as  for  me, 
t  if  you  will  have  it.    Be  warned  by  one  who  would 
vi  fj  fain  meet  you  among  the  ransomed  ones  before  the 
.j  jjioi '  throne  of  the  Lamb.     Be  warned  by  God's  own 
%  word,  who  will  judge  you  in  the  last  day.  "  There 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  page  45.) 

Friends  in  Virginia  suffered  much  at  times  from 
fines  and  distraints,  because  they  could  not  pay 
tithes,  or  do  aught  to  support  a  hireling  ministry. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1723,  Robert  Jordan 
was  sued  for  "  Priest's  wages,"  and  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  pay  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
thought  it  right  to  draw  up  his  views  relative 
thereto,  which  he  presented  to  the  magistrates.  His 
arguments  "  rubbing  hard,"  offended  some  "  busy 
persons,"  who,  in  the  Eighth  month  of  that  year, 
complained  to  the  "  Grand  Jury,  at  the  General 
Court,"  of  his  paper.  "Whereupon,"  he  says,  "I 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  next  General 
Court,  in  the  Second  month,  [1724,]  before  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  State,  to  answer  my  in- 
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dictment,  which,  in  company  with  my  brother  and 
some  other  Friends,  I  accordingly  did.  In  this 
time  of  trial,  some  forsook  me,  and  were  ashamed 
of  my  testimony  against  antichrist,  and  of  my  suf- 
ferings for  it." 

"At  my  first  appearance,  the  fierceness  of  the 
dragon  was  felt,  and  his  dark  power  seemed  great 
and  terrible,  even  as  though  he  would  have  swal- 
lowed me  quick,  and  Truth's  adversaries  seemed  to 
rejoice,  for  I  was  made  to  stand  like  a  fool  for 
them  to  glory  over  me,  finding  it  safest  for  me  and 
the  cause,  to  say  little  at  that  time.  The  indict- 
ment being  found,  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  work.  However, 
I  composed  and  stayed  my  mind  in  stillness  on  the 
Lord,  with  earnest  breathings  to  him  for  divine  aid 
in  this  his  cause.  As  I  was  not  conscious  of  hav 
ing  done  any  evil  therein,  I  was  greatly  desirous 
that  I  might  not  give  way  one  jot  of  my  testimony 
through  fear,  even  of  death  itself.  I  thought  I  felt 
the  bitterness  of  it  strike  at  my  natural  life,  and 
saw  plainly  that  antichrist  is  as  blood-thirsty  as 
ever,  only  he  wants  power. 

"Now  the  day  for  final  judgment  in  the  case 
came.  The  Council  were  very  long  in  the  Council- 
chamber,  before  they  sat  in  judgment,  when  I  was 
brought  [before  them]  the  third  time. '  They  de- 
manded what  I  had  further  to  say,  for  that  they 
were  about  to  pass  sentence  upon  me.  I  desired 
liberty  to  make  my  defence,  having  much  to  say, 
and  speak  my  sense  upon  my  paper,  for  the  com- 
missary or  chief  priest  had  perverted  my  meaning. 
This  Governor  Drisdale  seemed  willing  to,  but  it  is 
like  the  priest,  apprehending  what  I  might  say 
would  not  make  for  their  interest,  overswayed  him, 
and  it  was  denied.  Howbeit,  I  told  them  I  remem- 
bered to  have  read  a  proviso  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, saying,  no  man  should  be  punished  for  any 
offence  against  the  act,  unless  he  were  prosecuted 
within  three  months  after  the  fact  committed  ;  but 
this,  said  I,  was  about  seven  months  after. 

"  Some  of  the  court  being  especially  resolved  on 
severity  to  make  me  submit,  they  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence, of  a  year's  imprisonment,  or  bond  with  secu- 
rity for  good  behaviour,  &c.    With  a  composed 


and  an  audible  voice,  I  said,  '  This  is  an  hard 
sentence;  I  pray  God  forgive  mine  adversaries.' 
This  affected  divers  standcrs-by  with  tears.  One 
in»particular,  a  judge,  and  man  of  note,  was  much 


affected,  made  himself  acquainted,  and  conversed 
with  me,  more  than  once.  He  appears  a  well- 
convinced  and  tender  man,  and  has  since  gladly 
received  meetings  into  his  house,  and  as  he  has 
since  then  told  me,  has  laid  down  his  commission. 

"  So  now  I  was  settled  in  prison,  but  in  the 
debtors'  jail,  and  although  a  close  prisoner,  had 
pretty  good  air.  But  this  seemed  too  easy  to  force 
me  to  comply  [with  my  adversaries'  wishes,] 
wherefore  in  a  few  days,  I  was  removed  into  the 
common  side  where  condemned  persons  are  kept. 
The  jailer,  who,  it  is  like,  was  taught  his  lesson, 
came  to  me,  and  said,  '  The  bill  is  found  against 
you!'  I  meekly  replied,  'If  they  have  power  to 
take  away  my  life,  I  shall  not  refuse.'  Here  I  was 
kept  night  and  day  without  seeing  any  body,  save 
the  negro  who  tended  the  prison,  [who  came]  once 
a  day  to  bring  a  little  water.  [The  place  was] 
very  nauseous,  and  so  dark,  I  could  not  see  to  read 
at  noonday,  without  creeping  close  to  the  little 
holes  in  the  door.  After  a  while  some  Friends, 
with  paying  dear,  would  come  to  me.  The  infec- 
tious air  soon  [made  me  sick,]  and  had  not  the 
Lord  been  pleased  to  help  me  by  an  invincible 
hand,  I  had  there  lost  my  life.  The  Governor 
was  acquainted  with  my  condition,  and,  I  believe, 
used  his  endeavours  for  my  liberty.  My  wife,  with 
others,  came  to  see  me,  and  brought  me  some  ne- 
cessaries, with  a  design  to  stay  and  minister  to  me. 
But  being  close  pent  in  that  infectious  place,  I 
thought  it  was  enough  to  endanger  the  life  of  one, 
[so  discouraged  her  staying.]  My  wife  went  away 
that  day,  we  being  made  willing  to  part,  and  leave 
all  to  the  Lord.  Herein  the  craft  of  my  adversaries 
was  turned  into  foolishness,  as  well  as  in  the  close 
of  the  whole  scene.  They  expected  she  might 
have  influenced  me  to  comply  [with  their  terms,] 
and  in  order  to  render  it  terrible  to  her,  we,  with 
the  other  Friends,  were  locked  and  barred  in  as 
close  as  usual.  The  jailer  asked  if  they  had 
brought  any  tools  in  their  wallets,  which  I  am  well 
assured  he  did  not  expect. 

"  The  commissary  omitted  not  to  visit  me,  more 
than  once,  under  a  show  of  friendship,  to  ensnare 
me ;  and  I  was  very  wary  of  him.  I  had  written 
to  the  Governor  to  acquaint  him  with  my  condition, 
and  now  wrote  again.  So  after  about  three  weeks' 
confinement,  I  was  discharged,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. This  brought  me  into  acquaintance 
and  ready  admittance  to  the  Governor,  who  said,  I 
was  a  meek  man,  and  that  we  loved  the  king,  &c. 
Thus  I  returned  home  with  praises  and  thanks- 
givings in  my  heart  to  the  Lord,  who  had  caused 
his  Truth  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  efforts  of 
man,  and  the  powers  of  the  earth." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia were  indifferent  to  the  trials  which  their 
fellow-members  in  Virginia,  and  particularly  their 
esteemed  Friend,  Robert  Jordan,  had  to  endure  in 
support  of  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  a  hire- 
ling ministry.  In  the  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Seventh  month, 

1723,  to  that  in  Virginia  they  say,  "We  are  truly 
glad;"  "that  Friends  are  faithful  in  keeping  up 
their  testimony  against  that  antlchristian  oppres- 
sion of  tithes.  Although  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord, 
by  his  good  Providence  to  preserve  us  from  the 
like  oppression,  we  can  do  no  less  than  sympathize 
with  our  suffering  brethren,  earnestly  desiring  their 
perseverance  in  faithfulness.  Then  we  doubt  not, 
but  the  Lord  will  support  them  through  the  suffer- 
ing, and  in  his  own  time  make  a  way  for  their  de- 
liverance."   In  the  epistle  from  Burlington^  of 

1724,  they  say,  the  communications  from  Virginia, 
would  prove  very  acceptable  to  Friends  of  the 
meeting,  "  who  labour  and  travail  for  your  welfare 
and  support  in  the  time  of  trial  and  persecution, 
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that  so  tli rough  him  that  loved  us,  you  may  he 
made  more  than  conquerors." 

Robert  Jordan,  after  his  restoration  to  health, 
was  permitted  to  remain  principally  ;tt  home  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  year.  Suffering  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  Friends  throughout 
Virginia,  and  some  pleasant  appearances  of  a  re- 
storation of  primitive  greenness  were  apparent.  In 
the  epistle  to  Philadelphia,  of.  that  year,  [1724,] 
they  say,  "  Friends  are  much  in  unity  and  love  with 
each  other,  and  therein  are  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion;  that  her  beauty  may  more  and  more 
appear  to  the  beholders ;  in  order  whereunto,  faith- 
ful brethren  are  bent  in  their  minds  and  spirits  for 
the  keeping  up  our  holy  discipline,  that  so  good 
works  may  be  maintained.'' 

(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

To  the  EDITOR. — Having  lately  read  an  Epistle 
of  John  Woolmau's,  dated  Fourth  mo.,  1772,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,  it  appeared  to  me  so  strikingly  to  set 
forth  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  what  it  would 
lead  us  into,  if  we  were  sincerely  desirous  of  being 
governed  by  the  same  principle  of  light,  and  life, 
which  so  eminently  gifted  him  for  his  master's  ser- 
vice, that  I  have  thought  its  being  placed  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  might  be  the  means  of 
stirring  up  the  pure  mind  in  some  of  its  readers,  by 
way  of  remembrance,  that  we  must  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions,  if  we 
are  made  partakers  of  their  blessed  reward. 

New  Jersey,  Ninth  Month,  1856. 

An  Epistle  to  the  Quarterly  ami  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends. 

Beloved  Friends, — Feeling  at  this  time  a  renew- 
ed concern  that  the  pure  Spirit  of  light  and  life, 
and  the  righteous  fruits  thereof,  may  spread  and 
prevail  amongst  mankind,  there  is  an  engagement 
on  my  heart  to  labour  with  my  brethren  in  religious 
profession,  that  none  of  us  may  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  others ;  but  that  we  may  so  walk  that 
our  conduct  may  reach  the  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  not  iu  profession  with  us. 

And,  (b  ar  friends,  while  we  publicly  own  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  leader,  the  profession  is  in 
itself  weighty,  and  the  weiglitiness  thereof  increases, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  noted  among  the  professors 
of  Truth,  and  active  iu  dealing  with  those  who 
walk  disorderly. 

Many  under  our  profession,  for  want  of  due  at- 
tention, and  a  perfect  resignation  to  this  F/iviue 
teacher,  have  in  some  things  manifested  a  devia- 
tion from  the  purity  of  our  religious  principles,  and 
these  deviations  having  crept  in  amongst  us  by 
little  and  little,  and  increasing  from  less  to  greater, 
have  been  so  far  unnoticed,  that  some  living  in 
them,  have  been  active  iu  putting  discipline  iu 
practice,  with  relation  to  others,  whose  conduct  has 
appeared  in  ore  dishonourable  in  the  world. 

As  my  mind  bath  been  exercised  before  the 
Lord,  I  have  Been  that  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Christ  standeth  in  tint  which  is  pure;  that  it  is 
the  wisdom  from  above  which  gives  authority  to 
discipline;  and  that  the  weiglitiness  thereof  stand- 
cth  not  in  any  outward  circumstances,  but  iu  the 
authority  of  Chri.-t,  who  i*  the  author  of  it;  and 
where  any  walk  attr  tin-  fl< i ,  ami  not  aceordini: 
to  the  purity  of  Truth,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
active  iu  putting  discipline  iu  practice,  a  veil  is 
gradually  drawn  0V6I  it  -  purity,  Mid  over  that  holi- 
ness of  life,  which  Christ  leads  those  into,  "  in  whom 
the  love  of  God  is  verily  perfected." 

When  we  labour  in  true  love  with  offenders,  and 
they  remain  obstinate,  it  sometimes  is  necessary  to 


proceed  as  far  as  our  Lord  directed,  "  Let  him  be 
to  thee  as  an  heathen  man,  or  a  publican." 

When  such  are  disowned,  and  they  who  act 
therein  feel  Christ  made  unto  them  wisdom,  and 
are  preserved  in  his  meek,  restoring  spirit,  there  is 
no  just  cause  of  offence  ministered  to  any  ;  but  when 
those  who  are  active  in  dealing  with  offenders  in- 
dulge themselves  in  things  which  are  contrary  to 
the  purity  of  Truth,  and  yet  judge  others  whose 
conduct  appears  more  dishonourable  than  theirs, 
here  the  pure  authority  of  discipline  ceaseth  as  to 
such  offenders,  and  a  temptation  is  laid  in  their 
way  to  wrangle  and  contend.  "  Judge  not,"  said 
our  Lord,  "  that  ye  be  not  judged."  This  forbid- 
ding alludes  to  man's  judgment,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  of  humbly  attending  to  that  sanctifying 
power  under  which  the  faithful  experience  the  Lord 
to  be  "  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  them."  And  as  we 
feel  his  holy  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  in 
us,  and  can  say,  "  it  is  no  more  I  that  live,  but  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me,"  here  right  judgment  is  known. 

While  Divine  love  prevails  in  our  hearts,  and  self 
in  us  is  brought  under  judgment,  a  preparation  is 
felt  to  labour  in  a  right  manner  with  offenders  ; 
but  if  we  abide  not  in  this  love,  our  outward  per- 
formance in  dealing  with  others  degenerates  into 
formality ;  for  "  this  is  the  love  of  Cod,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments." 

How  weighty  are  those  instructions  of  our  Re- 
deemer concerning  religious  duties,  when  he  points 
out,  that  they  who  pray,  should  be  so  obedient  to 
the  teachings  of  the  holy  Spirit,  that  humbly  con- 
fiding in  his  help,  they  may  say,  "  Thy  name  0 
Father,  be  hallowed  !  Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  In  this  awful 
state  of  mind  is  felt  that  worship  which  stands  in 
doing  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,  and  keeping  the  holy  name  sacred.  To 
take  a  holy  profession  upon  us  is  awful,  nor  can  we 
keep  this  holy  name  sacred,  but  by  humbly  abiding 
under  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  apostle  made  a 
heavy  complaint  against  some  who  profaned  this 
holy  name  by  their  manner  of  living ;  "  through 
you,"  he  says,  "  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
amongst  the  gentiles." 

Some  of  our  ancestors  through  many  tribulations 
were  gathered  into  the  state  of  true  worshippers, 
and  had  fellowship  in  that  which  is  pure,  and  as 
one  was  inwardly  moved  to  kneel  down  in  their 
assemblies  and  publicly  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  those  in  the  harmony  of  united  exercise  then 
present,  joined  in  the  prayer.  I  mention  this  iu 
order  that  we  of  the  present  age  may  look  unto  the 
llock  from  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  remember 
that  to  unite  in  worship,  is  a  union  in  prayer,  and 
that  prayer  is  acceptable  to  the  Father  which  is  in 
a  mind  truly  sanctified,  where  the  sacred  name  is 
kept  holy,  and  the  heart  resigned  to  do  his  will  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  "  If  ye  abide  in 
me,"  saith  Christ,  "  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  in  my  name,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you."  We  know  not  what  to  pray 
for  as  we  ought,  but  as  the  holy  Spirit  doth  open 
and  direct  our  minds,  and  as  we  faithfully  yield  to 
its  influences,  our  prayers  arc  in  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Fit  her,  who  fails  not  to  grant  that  which 
his  own  Spirit,  through  his  children,  asketh  ; — thus 
preservation  from  sin  is  known,  and  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  are  brought  forth  by  such  who  in- 
wardly unite  in  prayer. 

How  weighty  are  our  solemn  meetings  when  the 
name  of  Christ  is  kept  holy  ? 

"  How  precious  is  that  state  in  which  the  child- 
ren of  the  Lord  are  so  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
thi-  world,  that  they  arc  accepted  anil  blessed  in 
all  that  they  do."    R.  Barclay's  Apology,  p.  404. 

How  necessary  is  it  that  we  who  profess  thtse 


principles,  and  are  active  in  supporting  them,  should 
faithfully  abide  in  Divine  strength,  that  "  As  He 
who  hath  called  us  is  holy,  so  we  may  be  holy  in 
all  manner  of  conversation." 

If  one  professing  to  be  influenced  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  proposes  to  unite  in  a  labour  to  promote 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  in  time  past  he  hath 
manifestly  deviated  from  the  path  of  equity,  then 
to  act  consistently  with  this  principle,  his  first  work 
is  to  make  restitution  so  far  as  he  may  be  enabled  ; 
for  if  he  attempts  to  contribute  toward  a  work  in- 
tended to  promote  righteousness,  while  it  appears 
that  he  neglecteth,  or  refuseth  to  act  righteously 
himself,  his  conduct  has  a  tendency  to  entangle  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  who  be- 
hold these  things,  and  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
purity  of  righteousness,  by  carrying  an  appearance 
as  though  that  was  righteousness:  which  is  not. 

Again,  if  I  propose  to  assist  in  supporting  those 
doctrines  wherein  that  purity  of  life  is  held  forth, 
in  which  customs  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world  have  no  place,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
en others  in  those  customs  by  my  example ;  the 
first  step,  in  an  orderly  proceeding,  is  to  cease  from 
those  customs  myself,  and  afterwards  to  labour,  as 
I  may  be  enabled,  to  promote  the  like  disposition 
and  conduct  in  others. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  pure  principle  of  Truth, 
and  diligently  exercised  in  walking  answerably 
thereto,  is  necessary  before  I  can  consistently  re- 
commend this  principle  to  others.  I  often  feel  a 
labour  in  spirit,  that  we  who  are  active  members  in 
religious  society  may  experience  in  ourselves  the 
truth  of  those  expressions  of  the  holy  One — "  I  will 
be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me."  In  this 
case,  my  mind  hath  been  often  exercised  when  alone 
year  after  year  for  many  years,  and  in  the  renew- 
ings  of  Divine  love,  a  tender  care  hath  been  incited 
in  me,  that  we  who  profess  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
to  be  our  teacher,  may  be  a  family  united  in  that 
purity  of  worship,  which  comprehends  a  holy  life, 
and  ministers  instruction  to  others. 

My  mind  is  often  drawn  towards  children  in  the 
Truth,  who  having  a  small  share  of  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  coming  to  have  families,  may  be  ex- 
ercised before  the  Lord  to  support  them  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  the  purity  of  Truth,  in  which  they  may 
feel  His  blessing  upon  them  in  their  labours.  The  ii 
thought  of  such  being  entangled  with  customs,  con- 
trary to  pure  wisdom,  conveyed  to  them  through 
our  hands,  often  very  tenderly  and  movingly  affects 
my  heart ;  and  when  I  look  towards  and  think  on 
the  succeeding  generation,  fervent  desires  are  raised 
in  me,  that  by  yielding  to  that  holy  Spirit  which 
leads  into  all  Truth,  we  may  not  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord  deceitfully,  may  not  live  contrary  to  the  I 
purity  of  the  Divine  light  we  profess ;  but  that  as 
faithful  labourers  in  our  age,  we  may  be  instrumen-| 
tal  in  removing  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  ofl 
those  who  may  succeed  us. 

So  great  was  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  gave  I 
himself  for  the  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and| 
cleanse  it,  that  it  should  be  holy,  and  withoutN 
blemish,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing.    Where  any  take  the  name  of  Christ  upon 
them,  professing  to  be  members  of  his  church,  andl 
to  be  led  by  his  holy  Spirit,  and  yet  manifestly  ] 
deviate  from  the  purity  of  Truth,  they  herein  act 
against  the  gracious  design  of  his  giving  himself  for 
them,  and  minister  cause  for  the  continuance  of  hisl 
afflictions  in  his  bod)',  the  church. 

Christ  suffered  afflictions  iu  a  body  of  flesh  prc-| 1 
pared  by  the  Father,  but  the  afflictions  of  his  mys-,1 
tieal  body  are  yet  unfinished  ;  for  they  who  are  I 
baptized  into  Christ  arc  baptized  into  his  death,  and! 
as  we  humbly  abide  under  his  sanctifying  powcr,| 
and  are  brought  forth  into  newness  of  life,  we  feel 
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Christ  to  live  in  us,  who,  being  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever,  and  always  at  unity  with  him- 
self, his  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  leads  to 
an  inward  exercise  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
When  under  a  travail  of  spirit,  we  behold  a  visited 
people  entangled  by  the  spirit  of  this  world  with  its 
wickedness  and  customs,  and  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable of  being  faithful  examples  to  others,  sor- 
row and  heaviness  under  a  sense  of  these  things, 
are  often  experienced,  and  thus  in  some  measure  is 
filled  up  that  which  remains  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ 

Our  blessed  Saviour  speaking  concerning  gifts 
offered  in  Divine  service,  says,  "  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy 
gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift."  Now  there  is  no  true  unity,  but  in  that 
wherein  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  united,  nor 
can  there  be  a  perfect  reconciliation  but  in  ceasing 
from  that  which  ministers  cause  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  afflictions  of  Christ ;  and  if  any  profess- 
ing to  bring  thiir  gift  to  the  altar,  do  remember 
the  customary  contradiction  which  some  of  their 
fruits  bear  to  the  pure,  spiritual  worship,  here  it 
appears  necessary  to  lay  to  heart  this  command, 
I  leave  thy  gift  by  the  altar." 

Christ  graciously  calls  his  people  brethren ; 
1  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God  the  same  is 
my  brother."  If  we  walk  contrary  to  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  while  we  continue  to  profess  it,  we 
offend  against  Christ,  and  if  under  this  offence  we 
bring  our  gift  to  the  altar,  our  Redeemer  doth  not 
direct  us  to  take  back  our  gift,  he  doth  not  dis- 
courage our  proceeding  in  a  good  work ;  but  gra- 
ciously points  out  the  necessary  means  by  which 
the  gift  may  be  rendered  acceptable ;  "  leave," 
saith  be,  "  thy  gift  by  the  altar,  first  go  and  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,"  cease  from  that  which 
grieves  the  holy  Spirit,  cease  from  that  which  is 
against  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift. 

I  feel,  while  I  am  writing,  a  tenderness  to  those 
who,  through  Divine  favour,  are  preserved  in  a 
lively  sense  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  at 
times  may  be  under  discouragements  with  regard 
to  proceeding  in  that  pure  way  which  Christ  by  his 
holy  Spirit  leads  into.  The  depth  of  disorder  and 
weakness,  ^hich  so  much  prevails,  being  opened, 
doubtings  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  the  possibility  of 
•jj-ju  (proceeding  as  an  assembly  of  the  Lord's  people  in 
the  pure  counsel  of  Truth ;  and  here  I  feel  a  con- 
^  cern  to  express  in  uprightness,  that  which  hath 
been  opened  in  my  mind,  under  the  power  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  relating  to  a  visible  gathered  church, 
the  members  whereof  are  guided  by  the  holy  Spirit. 

The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  Col.  i. 
25.  Christ  is  called  the  Head  of  the  church,  Eph. 
i.  22.  The  church  is  called  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  Truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Thus  the  church  hath  a 
name  that  is  sacred,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
this  name  holy,  appears  evident ;  for  where  a  num- 
ber of  people  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  principles  to 
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^  the  world,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  people 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  those  of 
which  Christ  is  the  author. 

"While  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the  pure  light 
if  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded  in  our  proceed- 
ings, we  are  in  the  way  of  profaning  the  holy  name, 
and  of  going  back  toward  that  wilderness  of  suffer- 
,ngs  and  persecution,  out  of  which,  through  the  tcn- 
ler  mercies  of  God,  a  church  hath  been  gathered. 
''Christ  liveth  in  sanctified  vessels,"  and  where 
they  behold  his  holy  name  profaned,  and  the  pure 
jpel  light  eclipsed  through  the  unfaithfulness  of 


any  who  by  their  station  appear  to  be  standard- 
bearers  under  the  Prince  of  peace,  the  living  mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  Christ,  beholding  these  things, 
do  in  some  degree  experience  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  more 
and  more  takes  place  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
this  visible  gathered  church,  and  the  pure  leadings 
of  the  holy  Spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  followed, 
so  the  true  suffering  seed  is  more  and  more  op- 
pressed. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  sincere-hearted  people  in  some  king- 
doms, where  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  allowed, 
many  of  whom  being  burthened  in  their  minds  with 
the  prevailing  superstition,  joined  with  oppressions, 
are  often  under  sorrow ;  and  where  such  have  at- 
tended to  that  pure  light  which  has  in  some  degree 
opened  their  understandings,  and  for  their  faithful- 
ness thereto,  have  been  brought  to  examination  and 
trial,  how  heavy  have  been  the  persecutions  which 
in  divers  parts  of  the  world  have  been  exercised 
upon  them?  How  mighty,  as  to  the  outward,  is 
that  power  by  which  they  have  been  borne  down 
and  oppressed  ! 

How  deeply  affecting  is  the  condition  of  many 
upright-hearted  people  who  are  taken  into  the  papal 
inquisition  ?  What  lamentable  cruelties,  in  deep 
vaults,  in  a  private  way,  are  exercised  on  many  of 
them  ?  and  how  lingering  is  that  death  by  a  small 
slow  fire,  which  those  have  frequently  endured  who 
have  been  faithful  to  the  end  ? 

How  many  tender-spirited  Protestants  have  been 
sentenced  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a 
galley  chained  to  oars,  under  hard-hearted  masters, 
while  their  young  children  are  placed  out  for  edu- 
cation, and  taught  principles  so  contrary  to  the 
consciences  of  the  parents,  that  by  dissenting  from 
them,  they  have  hazarded  their  liberty,  their  lives, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  of  the  things  of  this 
world  ? 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Purity  of  t/ie  JDelaioare  water. — The  state  che- 
mist of  New  Jersey,  has  been  analyzing  the  water 
of  the  Delaware  river,  and  found  each  gallon  to  con- 
tain 2>\  grains  of  impurities — a  very  small  amount 
as  compared  with  most  rivers.  On  testing  it,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  pumped  up  and  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  reservoir,  (at  Philadelphia,)  the  amount 
instead  of  being  less,  was  found  to  have  increased 
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The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouth,  but  the 
tongue  of  the  wise  is  in  their  heart. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  25,  1856. 


As  we  advance  in  life,  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
changes  wrought  in  our  perceptions  and  our  feel- 
ings by  tihe  mere  lapse  of  time,  and  may  be  easily 
led  to  suppose  that  great  alterations  have  taken 
place  in  the  tone  or  manners  of  society,  because  its 
relations,  and  the  incidents  accompanying  its  every- 
day associations,  affect  us  differently  from  what 
they  once  did,  and  because  wo  no  longer  recognize 
or  appreciate  in  those  who  are  growing  up  around 
us,  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  which  we  re- 
member to  have  powerfully  impressed  themselves 
upon  us,  when  we  first  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life. 
This  is  one  reason  why  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  day,  or  around  whom  the  sha- 
dows of  the  evening  are  gathering,  are  apt  to  im- 
agine that  men  and  things  have  degenerated  since 
they  were  young,  and  that  the  deference  for  the 
aged  and  the  venerable,  as  well  as  the.  estimate  of 


the  good  and  the  true,  has  sadly  depreciated  in 
the  course  of  the  years  they  have  numbered. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we 
be  deceived  in  this  way,  and  when  tempted  to  re- 
gard the  present  time,  and  the  social  or  civil  society 
in  which  we  are  mingling  and  taking  part,  as  degene- 
rate or  degenerating,  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  supposition  of  their  comparative  decay, 
may  be  at  least  in  part  attributable  to  a  change  in 
ourselves,  to  our  loss  of  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
youth,  its  ardour  and  its  trustfulness,  or  to  the  cold 
caution,  the  suspiciousness,  or  the  scrupulous  exac- 
tion which  age  and  painful  experience  have  brought 
with  them. 

But  there  may  be  occasionally  a  course  of  events 
occurring  within  a  limited  portion  of  society,  and 
spending  their  force  upon  those  connected  therewith, 
which  unsettle  some  of  the  kindly  feelings  that  seem 
to  spring  almost  naturally  in  the  human  heart,  and 
loosen  the  hold  that  correct  and  long  cherished  opi- 
nions have  had  upon  habits  and  manners,  so  as  to 
admit  of  frequent  innovations  upon  correct  deport- 
ment, in  certain  cases,  almost  without  their  being 
recognized  ;  or  at  least  without  their  dereliction 
from  what  is  right  and  proper  being  generally  duly 
estimated.  This  state  of  things,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  for  some  time  existed  within  the  limits  of  our 
religious  society,  and  one  of  its  effects  has  been,  to 
make  a  perceptible  alteration  among  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  both  sexes,  in  regard  to  those 
feelings  of  deference  and  respect  which  are  due 
from  the  young  towards  the  aged  and  experienced. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of 
the  causes  which  have  tended  more  or  less  directly 
to  produce  this  result;  they  are  sufficiently  patent 
to  be  readily  recurred  to  by  every  one  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  trials,  through 
which  the  society  has  been  passing  during  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as 
making  an  indiscriminate  chaige  against  our  young 
people ;  nor  yet  to  imply  that  where  this  sad  de- 
parture from  true  christian  courtesy  has  manifested 
itself,  the  fault  has  been  altogether  on  the  part  of 
the  youthful  delinquents.  Our  object  is  rather  to 
bring  the  subject  before  our  more  juvenile  readers, 
as  one  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration,  but 
which  perhaps  has  not  presented  itself  to  their  minds 
so  distinctly  as  to  lead  them  to  reflect,  whether  there 
has  not  been  within  the  time  they  can  recall  to  re- 
collection, a  loss  of  that  respect  for  their  elders,  and 
a  depreciation  in  the  manners  of  the  young  towards 
them,  which  once  was  strikingly  exhibited  amongst 
Friends. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  beautiful  in  a 
proper  exhibit,  by  those  young  in  years  and  expe- 
rience, of  due  attention  and  honor,  to  those  who 
are  old,  who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life,  and  who  with  the  weight 
of  years,  have  also  resting  upon  them  the  dignity 
conferred  by  a  well  spent  life.  It  is  true,  as  Elihu 
declared,  when  he  ventured  to  show  his  opinion  in 
the  presence  of  Job,  and  his  three  aged  friends, 
"  Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the 
aged  [necessarily]  understand  judgment,"  but, 
"honor  is  due  to  gray  hairs,"  "  days  should  speak, 
and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom." 

The  young  may  differ  in  their  convictions  of  right 
from  their  older  friends,  and  it  is  perfectly  allowa- 
ble for  them,  under  proper  circumstances,  to  give 
expression  to  what  they  believe  to  be  truth ;  there 
being  no  crime  in  rectifying  fallacious  reasoning, 
though  advanced  by  those  far  more  advanced  in  life 
than  themselves;  but  there  is  a  manner  of  doing 
this,  which,  while  it  prevents  truth  from  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  compliance  with  mere  seniority,  will 
preserve  unharmed  the  deference  due  from  youth 
to  old  age.    There  is  too  often  a  flippancy  of  re- 
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mark,  or  pertness  of  censure,  indulged  in  by  many 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  in  their  social  converse, 
respecting  the  conduct  or  the  sentiments  of  those 
far  older  than  themselves,  which  show  a  defect  in 
their  training,  or  in  their  moral  feeling,  and  is  very 
indicative  of  the  depreciation  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Where  this  exists,  social  intercourse  fails 
to  confer  many  of  the  benefits  attendant  on  it  in  a 
healthful  state  of  society;  conversation  almost  in- 
variably sinks  into  tattle,  and  a  habit  is  easily  ac- 
quired of  dwelling  on  personal  defects  or  frailties, 
cither  real  or  imagined,  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  the  depraved  appetite  thus  created. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  the  above  remarks,  in 
conveying  the  impression  intended,  respecting  one 
of  the  evil  consequences  springing  out  of  the  dis- 
jointed and  controversial  condition  in  which  our  re- 
ligious society  has  been  involved  for  many  years — 
and  we  think  there  are  few  but  who  must  admit  an 
impairment  of  the  habitual  respect  and  esteem  that 
should  be  shown  by  the  young  for  the  aged — we 
trust  that  those  of  the  former  class  who  read  them, 
will  accept  the  suggestion  sufficiently  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  for  Che  future.  We  have  no  precise 
rule  of  conduct  to  inculcate.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  old,  to  walk  with  cir- 
cumspection and  steadiness  in  the  right  path,  avoid- 
ing all  extremes  ;  and  to  do  this,  they  must  regu- 
late their  behaviour  by  their  own  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong,  without  an  undue  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  others ;  and  while  always  yielding  to 
age  and  experience  the  deference  they  justly  claim, 
guard  against  making  that  acknowledged  deference, 
a  plea  for  going  counter  to  the  secret  intimations  of 
the  still  small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst. 

Tin-  subjects  of  interest  discussed  in  the  London 
papers,  continue  to  be  the  remonstrances  against  Naples, 
the  Belgrade  boundary  and  the  right  of  possession  to  the 
Isle  of  Serpents.  ' 

In  relation  to  Naples,  the  only  information  comes  from 
the  Brussels  Le  Nord,  which  says  that  the  Austrian  Mi- 
nisters at  Paris  and  London  have  urgent  orders  from 
their  government  to  entreat  France  and  England  to  ab- 
stain from  any  demonstration,  at  least  until  the  return 
of  Martini  from  liis  mediatorial  tour  to  Naples. 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  Western  Powers  are  delay- 
ing their  operations  in  consideration  of  this  request. 

The  German  papers  assert  that  Great  Britain  has  ad- 
dressed a  second  note  to  Russia  in  relation  to  the  Isle  of 
Serpents. -which  is  even  more  peremptory  than  the  first. 
The  result  is  unknown. 

Great  Britain  lias  proposed  a  plan  for  adjusting  the 
Montenegrin  dillii  ulties,  :  That  Turkey  shall  cede- an 
extension  of  boundary  to  the  Montenegro,  and  that  the 
latter  shall  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

A  royal  decree  has  removed  the  confiscation  of  Queen 
Christina's  property  in  Spain. 

Napoleon  has  returned  to  Paris. 

Rumours  prevail  of  an  increase  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  in  Italy. 

A  despatch  from  Palis  says,  that  the  courier  with  the 
ultimatum  to  the  French  Minister  at  Naples,  remained 
still  in  Paris. 

A  despatch  from  Toulon  also  says,  that  the  French 
fleet  remained  in  that  port. 

In  Denmark,  a  ministerial  crisis  had  occurred,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  bail  resigned.  The 
cause  of  difficulty  was  inability  to  agree  on  the  luca-in  es 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  peasants  proprietors  of  the 
hinds,  which  they  held  on  perpetual  leases  on  the 
domains  of  the  nobles. 

Albania  is  overrun  by  bandits,  and  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  Greece  are  in  an  equally  troubled  condition. 

Mutters  arc  beginning  to  look  serious  to  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  rapid  improvement  in  financial  affairs, 
which  followed  the  declaration  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Allies,  brought  about  speculation  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent. New  enterprises  were  -t  u  ted,  many  of  them  upon 
a  gigantic  scale.  Money  f.o  ilities  were  granted  by 
capitalists  to  tlK'M-  numerous  undertaking.-,  including 
Mining  Companies  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  Eng- 


land, and  Banking  Institutions,  &c,  on  the  Continent. 
The  market  rate  of  interest  was  reduced,  the  bankers 
thereby  confirming  or  approving  the  movements  of  spe- 
culators. The  tide  has  now  turned,  it  being  discovered 
that  the  schemes  required  more  capital  than  could  be 
supplied.  The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  its  rate 
of  interest  from  4£  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  further  rise  is 
anticipated.  Rumors  are  circulating,  that  in  conse- 
qucuce  of  the  continued  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  specie  payments  are  to  be  suspended.  At  Ham- 
burg, the  rate  of  discount  on  the  best  paper  has  risen  to 
nine  per  cent.    Consols  have  fallen  to  92J  a  92|-. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  year  ending 
Ninth  mo.  30th  last,  is  £71, 348,067,  against  £08,136,359, 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  British  exports  for  the 
Eighth  month,  1856,  amounted  to  £10,753,000.  For  the 
Eighth  month,  1855,  they  were  £8,891,000. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
were  61,500  bales  at  previous  quotations.  Sales  of  red 
wheat  at  9s.  a  9s.  3d.  per  70  lbs. ;  white  wheat,  10s.  a 
10s.  bd. ;  Western  Canal  flour,  25s.  a  31s. ;  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  31s.  a  33s. ;  yellow  corn,  33s.  per  480 
lbs. 

MEXICO.— The  latest  dates  care  to  the  24th  nit.  The 
government  is  short  of  funds,  and  has  suspended  pay- 
ments at  the  Vera  Cruz  Custom-house.  It  expects, 
however,  a  large  sum  in  a  short  time  by  the  sale  of 
church  property.  A  large  number  of  sales  of  church 
property  have  been  lately  made  in  the  capital  under  the 
law  of  expropriation.  One  of  the  Mexican  Bishops  had 
caused  to  be  read  after  mass  his  protest  against  the 
sales  of  church  property,  and  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  authors  and  defenders  of  the  law.  The 
Bishop  was  afterwards  arrested  and  sent  to  the  capital. 
Attempts  to  subvert  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  President  Uomonfort,  had  been  detected 
and  frustrated.  Great  distress  prevails  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  occasioned  by  a  long  continued  drought.  The 
English  difficulty  with  Mexico  was  still  unsettled. 

HAVANA. — Advices  to  the  12th  inst.  state,  that  the 
second  expedition  now  fitting  out  at  Havana  by  Spain 
against  Mexico,  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of 
the  claims  due  to  Spanish  subjects  by  that  country,  the 
previously  circulated  report  about  the  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  same  having  turned  out  erroneous.  This 
expedition,  it  was  said,  would  be  a  very  formidable  one. 
It  is  also  announced,  that  the  Spanish  government  was 
about  to  send  an  army  from  Havana  to  St.  Domingo,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  against  the  republican  move- 
ments going  forward  in  that  country  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Dominicans.  Five  thousand  muskets  had  already 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  Consul  at  St. 
Domingo. 

NICARAGUA.  —  The  latest  intelligence  reports  all 
quiet.  The  Transit  route  to  the  Pacific  was  open ;  the 
San  Juan  river  was  high,  and  the  route  in  good  condi- 
tion. Walker  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  Granada, 
to  await  an  attack  from  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Central  American  States.  His  forces  had  received  con- 
siderable accessions.  One  hundred  and  fifty  recruits 
arrived  by  the  last  San  Francisco  steamer. 

1'XITED  STATES. — The  State  Elections,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  having  resulted 
favourably  for  the  "  Democratic"  party,  indicate  the 
probable  election,  next  month,  of  James  Buchanan  to 
the  Presidency.  The  election  held  on  the  same  day  in 
Ohio,  showed  a  large  "Republican"  majority  in  that 
State. 

Kansas. — All  is  now  quiet  in  the  territory.  The  recent 
election  for  a  delegate  to  Uongiicss,  and  members  of  the 
Legislature,  was  an  ez  parte  proceeding,  the  Free  State 
men  not  taking  any  part  in  it.  The  pro-slavety  party 
chose  Whitfield  as  their  delegate,  and  elected  their  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  Free  State  settlers  deny  the  authority  of  the  law 
under  which  the  election  was  held. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  370. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  166.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  this  city,  on  the  Nth  inst.,  68,642-  votes  were 
polled.  This  is  the  largest  vote  ever  given  here,  and 
exceeds  by  several  thousands  the  largest  poll  ever  taken 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

T he  Ohio  Mirer. — At  Pittsburg,  on  the  loth  instant, 
there  were  twelve  inches  water  in  the  channel,  and  fall- 
ing. At  Cincinnati,  the  river  was  stationary,  with  nine- 
teen inches  in  the  channel-to  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sturm  on  the  Lakes. — A  violent  gale  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  last  week,  which  occasioned  much  damage 
to  shipping.  A  number  of  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others 
injured  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Allirmurl,  ami  Chesapeake  Canal. — This  important  im- 
provement, which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  those  of 


North  Carolina,  embracing  Albemarle,  Currituck  and 
Pamlico  Sounds  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  now  in 
progress  of  construction  by  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal  Company,  under  the  charters  recently 
granted  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Early  Snow. — On  the  15th  inst.,  there  was  a  fall  of 
snow  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  and  also  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Miscellaneous. — Manumission. — George  W.  Johnson,  a 
sugar  planter  on  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans, 
who  died  recently,  has  by  his  will  manumitted  all  his 
slaves,  200  in  number.  They  are  all  to  be  sent  to  Li- 
beria, in  four  years  from  his  death,  and  each  one  is  to 
be  furnished  with  fifty  dollars. 

More  Land  in  Greece. — A  curious  phenomena  has  re- 
cently been  observed  in  Greece.  The  Lake  Copais  has 
completely  dried  up,  and  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land  is 
thus  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

A  Tame  Wolf. — The  San  Antouia  (Texas)  Herald  says, 
that  a  man  living  some  thirty  miles  west  of  that  town, 
has  a  wolf,  about  eight  months  old,  which  attends  his 
flock  of  sheep  like  a  shepherd's  dog,  going  out  with  them 
in  the  morning,  and  returning  with  them  at  night.  He 
was  caught  while  a  cub,  and  was  raised  with  the  sheep. 

A  Good  Sale. — -The  Mihvaukie  (Wis.)  American  says, 
that  the  schooner  Dean  Richmond,  recently  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  from  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  sold  for  $27,000. 
being  $8000  more  than  she  cost.  Her  cargo  was  sold  at 
an  advance  of  68  cents  per  bushel,  over  cost. 

Remarkable  Longevity. — A  man,  named  Church,  visited 
Staunton,  Va.,  last  week,  with  a  load  of  corn,  from  Pen- 
dleton. He  is  82  years  old,  and  his  mother,  aged  107, 
and  his  father,  aged  112,  are  both  living. 

Steam  on  the  Red  Sea.- — The  Viceroy  of  Eg}rpt  has 
chartered  a  steam  navigation  company,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions,  of  which  the  Government  will  furnish 
two  millions,  to  establish  steam  communication  between 
various  points  on  the  Red  Sea.  Mustapha  Bey,  nephew 
of  the  Viceroy,  will  direct  the  enterprise. 

An  Old  Mechanic  and  an  Old  Vessel. — Hurdy  Hitch, 
aged  81  years,  assisted  64  years  ago  in  making  the  sails 
of  the  bark  Maria,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  was 
the  first  vessel  that  raised  the  American  flag  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  after  the  revolution.  A  few  days  since, 
Hitch  was  at  work  in  Fairhaven  Village,  Mass.,  on  the 
sails  of  the  same  bark  Maria. 

Fork  from  Europe. — It  is  said  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  shipped  to  the  United  States  20,000  barrels 
of  prime  mess  pork,  purchased  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war.  Being  no  longer  wanted,  it  is 
sent  back  for  a  market. 

Bricks. — The  quantity  of  bricks  made  per  annum  in 
England,  is  1,800.000;  Manchester  alone  making  130,- 
000,000,  and  London  averaging  about  the  same.  Taking 
bricks  at  the  low  average  of  three  tons  per  1000,  the 
annual  weight  would  be  5.400,000  tons,  and  the  capital 
employed  £2,090,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  number  of  patents  issued  in  connection  with  this! 
branch  of  the  industrial  arts  was  stated  to  be  200. 

Raspberry  Jam. — A  large  quantity  of  raspberry  jam 
was  brought  from  Sugar  Island,  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
last  trip  of  the  steamer  Illinois  to  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Twenty  tons  of  the  jam  will  be  manufactured  there  thisi 
season.  The  berries  arc  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
and  the  price  of  the  jam  is,  this  year,  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Last  year  it  sold  at  twelve  cents,  but  has  advanced 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  sugar. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachei 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  uuderJ 
named  Friends. 

Ehenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Euunton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans.  316  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  bil 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  N.  Seventh  street! 
on  Seventh-day  afternoou,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo. 

Julianna  Randolph,  Clerk.  I 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  16th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet 
ing-house,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Richard  F.  Mott  am 
Susan,  daughter  of  Robert  Thomas,  of  the  former  place 

ROUB,  PILE  &  M-ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  England 
were  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Low  Countries, 
of  France,  and  of  Germany,  in  various  productions 
of  manufacturing  industry.  What  first  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  woolen  trade,  which  for  several 
centuries  was  the  great  staple  of  England,  was  the 
procuring  foreign  workmen  to  teach  the  English  peo- 
ple their  craft.  Before  that  period,  the  nations  on 
the  continent  had  a  proverb  against  the  English. 
They  said,  "  the  stranger  buys  of  the  Englishman 
the  skin  of  the  fox  for  a  groat,  and  sells  him  the 
tail  for  a  shilling."  The  proverb  meant  that  the 
people  of  England  had  not  skill  to  convert  the  raw 
material  into  an  article  of  use,  and  that  they  paid 
i  large  price  for  the  labour  and  ingenuity  which 
made  their  native  material  available  to  themselves. 

But  still  the  intercourse,  such  as  it  was  then, 
with.  "  the  stranger"  was  better  than  no  intercourse. 
They  gave  the  rough  and  stinking  fox's  skin  for  a 
proat,  and  received  the  nicely  dressed  tippet  for  a 
milling.    The  next  best  thing  to  dressing  the  skin 
.hemselves  was  to  pay  other  people  for  dressing  it. 
tYithout  foreign  communication  the  English  could 
lot  have  got  that  article  of  clothing  at  all. 
All  nations  that  have  made  any  considerable  ad- 
'".  ance  in  civilization  have  been  commercial  nations. 
?he  arts  of  life  are  very  imperfectly  understood  in 
ountries  which  have  little  communication  with  the 
est  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants 
re  poor  and  wretched  ;  their  condition  is  not  bet- 
jred  by  the  exchange  with  other  countries,  either 
f  goads  or  of  knowledge.    They  have  the  fox's 
kin,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  convert  it  into 
alue,  by  being  furriers  themselves,  or  by  coinmu- 
ication  with  "  stranger"  furriers. 

The  people  of  the  East,  among  whom  a  certain 
egree  of  civilization  has  existed  from  high  anti- 
uity,  were  not  only  the  growers  of  many  produc- 
ODB  which  were  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
uropc,  but  they  were  the  manufacturers  also, 
otton,  for  instance,  was  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial in  Hindoostan,  in  China,  in  Persia,  and 
Egypt.    Cotton  was  a  material  easily  grown  and 
dlected ;  and  the  patient  industry  of  the  people 
f  whom  it  was  cultivated,  their  simple  habits,  and 
ieir  few  wants,  enabled  them  to  send  into  Europe 
ieir  manufactured  stuffs  of  a  fine  and  durable  qua- 
ty,  under  every  disadvantage  of  land-carriage, 
fen  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Before 
ie  discovery,  however,  of  the  passage  of  India  by 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cotton  goods  in  Europe 
were  articles  of  great  price  and  luxury.  M.  Say 
well  observes  that,  although  cotton  stuffs  were 
cheaper  than  silk  (which  was  formerly  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold),  they  were  still  articles  which  could 
only  be  purchased  by  the  most  opulent ;  and  that, 
if  a  Grecian  lady  could  awake  from  her  sleep  of 
two  thousand  years,  her  astonishment  would  be 
unbounded  to  see  a  simple  country  girl  clothed  with 
a  gown  of  printed  cotton,  a  muslin  kerchief,  and  a 
coloured  shawl. 

When  India  was  open  to  the  ships  of  Europe, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  sold 
cotton  goods  in  every  market,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. These  stuffs  bore  their  Indian  names  of 
calicoes  and  muslins ;  and,  whether  bleached  or 
dyed,  were  equally  valued  as  among  the  most  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  of  European  dress. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  France  began  to 
manufacture  into  stuffs  the  raw  cotton  imported 
from  India,  as  Italy  had  done  a  century  before.  A 
cruel  act  of  despotism  drove  the  best  French  work- 
men, who  were  Protestants,  into  England,  and 
Englishmen  learned  the  manufacture.  The  same 
act  of  despotism,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  caused  the  settlement  of  silk  manufacturers 
in  England.  The  English  did  not  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  art,  nor  did  they  use  the 
material  of  cotton  exclusively  in  making  up  the 
goods.  The  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the 
cloth,  were  of  flax,  the  weft  only  was  of  cotton ; 
for  they  could  not  twist  it  hard  enough  by  hand  to 
serve  both  purposes.  The  manufacture,  in  spite  of 
all  these  disadvantages,  continued  to  increase;  so 
that  about  1760,  although  there  were  fifty  thou- 
sand spindles  at  work  in  the  county  of  Lancashire 
alone,  the  weaver  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  thread.  Neither 
weaving  nor  spinning  was  then  carried  on  in  large 
factories.  They  were  domestic  occupations.  The 
women  of  a  family  worked  at  the  distaff  or  the 
hand-wheel,  and  there  were  two  operations  neces 
sary  in  this  department ;  roving,  or  coarse  spinning, 
reduced  the  carded  cotton  to  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
and  the  spinner  afterward  drew  out  and  twisted  the 
roving  into  weft  fine  enough  for  the  weaver.  The 
spinsters  of  England  were  carrying  on  the  same 
operation  as  the  spinsters  of  India.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  according  to  Guest,  a  writer 
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on  the  cotton  manufacture,  very  few  English 
weavers  could  procure  weft  enough  to  keep  them 
selves  constantly  employed.  "  It  was  no  uncom 
mon  thing,"  he  says,  "  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three 
or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six 
spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to  serve  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  weave  a  piece  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new 
ribbon  or  gown  was  necessary  to  quicken  the  exer- 
tions of  the  spinner." 

That  the  manufacture  should  have  flourished  in 
England  at  all  under  these  difficulties  is  honorable 
to  the  industry  of  that  country  ;  for  the  machinery 
used  in  weaving  was  also  of  the  rudest  sort,  so  that, 
if  the  web  was  more  than  three  feet  wide,  the  la- 
bour of  two  men  was  necessary  to  throw  the  shuttle. 
English  cotton  goods-,  of  course,  were  very  dear,  and 
there  was'  little  variety  in  them.    The  cloth  made 


of  flax  and  cotton  was  called  fustian 
article  Manchester  was  famous, 
England,  however,  still  received  the  calicoes  and 
printed  cottons  from  India. 

In  a  country  where  men  have  learned  to  think, 
and  where  ingenuity  therefore  is  at  work,  a  defi- 
ciency in  material  or  in  labour  to  meet  the  demand 
of  a  market  is  sure  to  call  forth  invention.  It  is  a 
century  ago  since  it  was  perceived  that  spinning  by 
machinery  might  give  the  supply  which  human  la- 
bour was  inadequate  to  produce,  because,  doubtless, 
the  remuneration  for  that  labour  was  very  small. 
The  work  of  the  distaff,  as  it  was  carried  on  at  that 
period,  in  districts  partly  agricultural  and  partly, 
commercial,  was,  generally,  an  employment  for  the 
spare  hours  of  the  young  women,  and  the  easy  in- 
dustry of  the  old.  It  was  a  labour  that  was  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  family ;  not  a  complete 
means  for  their  maintenance.  The  supply  of  yarn 
was,  therefore,  insufficient,  and  ingenious  men  ap- 
plied themselves  to  remedy  that  insufficiency. 
Spinning-mills  were  built  in  England  in  1733,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  although  we  have  no  precise  ac- 
count of  it,  that  an  apparatus  for  spinning  was 
erected.  A  Mr.  Lawrence  Earnshaw  is  recorded 
to  have  invented  a  machine  in  1753,  to  spin  and 
■reel  cotton  at  one  operation ;  which  he  showed  to 
his  neighbours,  and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the 
generous  apprehension  that  he  might  deprive  the 
poor  of  bread.  We  must  admire  the  motive  of  this 
good  man,  although  we  are  now  enabled  to  show 
that  his  judgment  was  mistaken.  Bichard  Ark- 
wright,  a  barber  of  England,  invented  in  1769,  the 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  for  spinning  cotton, 
and  by  so  doing  he  gave  bread  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple instead  of  a  few  thousands,  and,  assisted  by  sub- 
sequent inventions,  raised  the  importation  of  cotton 
into  England  from  less  than  two  million  pounds  per 
annum  to  a  thousand  million  pounds;  enabling 
Great  Britain  to  supply  other  nations  with  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty- 
three  million  pounds  sterling  in  one  year,  1853. 

And  how  did  Arkwright  effect  this  great  revo- 
lution ?  He  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, instead  of  a  wheel  which  spins  a  single  thread 
of  cotton  at  a  time,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
spinner  could  obtain  in  twenty-four  hours  about 
two  ounces  of  thread — whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  spin  the  same  material  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  wheels,  from  which  many  hundreds  of  threads 
might  issue  at  the  same  moment.  The  difficulty, 
was  in  giving  to  these  numerous  wheels,  spinning 
so  many  threads,  the  peculiar  action  of  two  hands 
when  they  pinch,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
a  lock  of  cotton,  rendering  it  finer  as  it  is  drawn 
out.  It  was  necessary,  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
imitate  the  action  of  the  spindle,  which  twisted  to- 
gether the  filaments  at  the  moment  they  had  at- 
tained the  necessary  degree  of  fineness.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an 
adequate  idea,  by  words,  of  the  complex  machinery 
by  which  Arkwright  accomplished  his  object.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  the  first  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  his  machine  from  seeing  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron  elongated  by  being  passed  between  heavy 
rollers.  Since  Arkwright's  time,  prodigious  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  machinery  for 
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cottou-spinuing  ;  but  the  principle  remains  the 
Bame,  namely,  to  enable  rollers  to  do  the  work  of 
human  fingers,  with  much  greater  precision,  and 
incomparably  cheaper.  We  will  attempt  briefly  to 
describe  this  chief  portion  of  the  great  invention. 

We  must  suppose  that,  by  the  previous  operation 
of  carding,  the  cotton-fibre  has  been  so  combed  and 
prepared  as  to  be  formed  into  a  long  untwisted  line 
of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  This  line 
so  formed  (after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
spinning-machine)  is  called  a  roving,  the  old  name 
in  hand-spinning. 

In  order  to  convert  this  roving  into  a  thread,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  curled  up,  and  which  lie  in  all  directions, 
should  be  stretched  out  and  laid  lengthwise,  side  by 
side ;  that  they  should  be  pressed  together  so  as  to 
give  them  a  more  compact  form ;  and  that  they 
should  be  twisted,  so  as  to  unite  them  all  firmly  to 
gcther.  In  the  original  method  of  spinning  by  the 
distaff,  those  operations  were  performed  by  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  and  they  were  afterward  effected 
with  greater  rapidity,  but  less  perfectly,  by  means 
of  the  long  wheel  and  spindle.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, Ark wright  employed  two  pairs  of  small 
rollers,  the  one  pair  being  placed  at  a  little  distance 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  lower  roller  in  each  pair 
is  furrowed  or  fluted  lengthwise,  and  the  upper  one 
is  covered  with  leather ;  so  that,  as  they  revolve 
in  contact  with  each  other,  they  take  fast  hold  of 
the  cotton  which  passes  between  them.  Both  pairs 
of  rollers  are  turned  by  machinery,  which  is  so  con- 
trived that  the  second  pair  shall  turn  round  with 
much  more  swiftness  than  the  first.  Now  suppose 
that  a  roving  is  put  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers. 
The  immediate  effect  is  merely  to  press  it  together 
into  a  more  compact  form.  Rut  the  roving  has  but 
just  passed  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  when  it 
is  received  between  the  second  pair ;  and  as  the 
rollers  of  the  second  pair  revolve  with  greater  velo- 
city than  those  of  the  first,  they  draw  the  roving 
forward  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  is  given  out 
by  the  first  pair.  Consequently,  the  roving  will  be 
lengthened  in  passing  from  one  pair  to  the  other; 
and  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  will  be  drawn 
out  and  laid  lengthwise  side  by  side.  The  increase 
of  length  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
er.-a-ed  velocity  of  the  second  pair  of  rollers. 

Two  or  more  rovings  are  generally  united  in  this 
operation.  Thus,  suppose  that  two  rovings  are  in- 
troduced together  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers, 
and  that  the  second  pair  of  rollers  move  with  twice 
the  velocity  of  the  first.  The  new  roving  thus 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  will  then  be  of 
exactly  twice  the  length  of  cither  of  the  original 
ones.  It  will,  therefore,  contain  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton  per  yard.  But  its  parts  will  be 
very  differently  arranged,  and  its  fibres  will  be 
drawn  out  longitudinally,  and  will  be  thus  much 
belter  fitted  for  forming  a  thread.  This  operation 
of  doubling  and  drawing  is  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  ncci  ssary,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  twist 
is  given  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  spindle  and 
fly  of  the  common  flax-wheel. 

(To  be  continue!.) 


will  not  cat  them  clean,  but  to  save  all,  I  throw 
what  they  leave  in  the  mangers,  to  my  colts,  who 
soon  dispose  of  them,  and  without  a  remainder. 
Those  cows  which  are  in  milk,  are  fed  a  slop  of 
buckwheat  bran,  night  and  morning,  those  not  yet 
come  in  are  given  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  at 
each  feeding,  until  they  begin  to  spring  bag,  when 
they  are  fed  once  a  day,  the  same  as  the  cows 
which  are  milked.  In  this  way  cows  may  be 
kept  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  I  believe  a  greater 
yield  of  milk  and  butter  can  be  obtained  than 
from  any  other  mode  of  feeding." 


Wintering  Cons. — At  a  recent  Fanners'  (Hub 
meeting  in  New  Vork,  a  member  made  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  in  reference  to  the  wintering  of 
Cows : — ' 

"  If  I  were  to  have  cows  wintered  just  to  my 
liking,  they  >h< >iibl  be  fed  on  <-orn-talks(  and  if 
profit  were  consulted,  these,  by  all  means,  should 
first  be  run  throuji  :i  -talk  cutter.  This,  in  my 
estimation,  is  a  saving  of  at  least  one-fourth  their 
value.  My  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  each  ani- 
mal a  bushel  basket  full  of  chopped  stalks;  they 


Epistle  of  John  uoolman. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

There  have  been  in  time  past  severe  persecutions 
under  the  English  government,  and  many  sincere 
hearted  people  have  suffered  death  for  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience,  whose  faithfulness  in 
their  day  has  ministered  encouragement  to  others, 
and  been  a  blessing  to  many  who  have  succeeded 
them.  Thus  from  age  to  age,  the  darkness  being 
more  and  more  removed,  a  channel  at  length 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  has  been  opened 
for  the  exercise  of  the  pure  gift  of  the  gospel  mi 
nistry,  without  interruption  from  outward  power,  a 
work,  the  like  of  which  is  rare,  and  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

As  these  things  are  often  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 
this  great  work  of  God  going  on  in  the  earth  has 
been  opened  before  me,  that  liberty  of  conscience 
with  which  we  are  favoured,  has  appeared  not  to 
be  a  light  matter. 

A  trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  great  and  weighty 
trust,  to  which  our  diligent  attention  is  necessary 
Wherever  the  active  members  of  this  visible  gathered 
church  use  themselves  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  purity  of  our  principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach 
of  this  trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wilder- 
ness ;  one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in  in 
finite  love  bath  done  through  his  faithful  servants 
in  a  work  of  several  ages,  and  is  like  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  sufferings. 

I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to  those 
who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society,  that  we 
may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and  consider  the 
station  in  which  we  stand  ;  a  place  of  outward 
liberty  under  the  free  exercise  of  our  consciences 
towards  God,  not  obtained  but  through  the  great 
and  manifold  afflictions  of  those  who  lived  before 
us.  There  is  gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  hea- 
venly Father,  and  justice  to  our  posterity.  Can 
our  hearts  endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we 
desert  a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a 
work  in  which  so  many  have  patiently  laboured  ? 

May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  be  so 
dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample  under  foot 
the  adorable  Son  of  God,  or  count  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  unholy  ! 

May  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs  when  the 
prospect  of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  be  re- 
membered  !  May  the  patient  constant  sufferings 
of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of  God  in  latter 
ages  be  revived  in  our  minds!  May  we  so  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord,  that  neither  the  faithful  in 
this  age,  nor  those  in  ages  to  come,  may  be  brought 
under  Suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from  the 

work  of  reformation  in  the  world! 

\\  bile  the  active  members  in  the  visible  gathered 
church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs  thereof  arc 
carried  on  under  the  leadings  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
although  disorders  may  arise  among  us,  and  cause 
many  exercises  to  those  who  feel  the  care  of  the 
churches  upon  them  ;  yet  while  these  continue  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  work,  and  labour  in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  help  of  others,  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  visible]  gathered  church  may 


be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they  who  are  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  continue  in  a  manifest 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  this  as 
the  prophet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is  like  "  as  when  a 
standard-bearer  -fainteth."  Thus  the  way  opens  to 
great  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and  to  sufferings 
for  those  who,  through  the  power  of  Divine  love, 
are  separated  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  cannot 
unite  with  anything  which  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  purity  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness,  bath  under 
these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my  mind.  In 
true  silence  strength  is  renewed,  the  mind  herein  is 
weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  en- 
joyed in  the  Divine  will,  and  a  lowliness  in  out- 
ward living,  opposite  to  worldly  honour,  becomes 
truly  acceptable  to  us.  In  the  desire  after  outward 
gain,  the  mind  is  prevented  from  a  perfect  atten- 
tion to  the  voice  of  Christ ;  but  being  weaned  from 
all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Di- 
vine will,  the  pure  light  shines  into  the  soul.  Where 
the  fruits  of  that  spirit  which  is  of  this  world,  are 
brought  forth  by  many  who  profess  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  cloudiness  is  felt  to  be 
gathering  over  the  visible  church,  the  sincere  in 
heart  who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised 
therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name  sake,  have  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  inward  thankfulness  is  felt  at  times,  that 
through  Divine  love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast  out, 
and  that  forward  active  part  in  us  subjected,  which 
would  rise  and  do  something  in  the  visible  church, 
without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from  a  per- 
fect resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal  to  a 
book  wherein  is  written  "  that  good  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  us ;"  but  when 
our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that  silence  is 
known,  which  followeth  the  opening  of  the  last  of 
the  seals,  Rev.  viii.  1.  In  this  silence  we  learn  to 
abide  in  the  Divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we 
have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that  only  in  which 
the  light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  proceedings,  and 
that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in  the  church  of" 
Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under  the  leadings  o 
his  holy  Spirit  in  all  cases,  that  being  preserve  ' 
thereby  in  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  conver 
sation,  a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  governmentj 
may  be  held  forth  through  us  to  others. 

As  my  mind  hath  been  thus  exercised,  I  have 
seen  that  to  be  active  and  busy  in  the  visible 
gathered  church,  without  the  leadings  of  the  holy. 
Spirit,  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  tends  to  increase 
dimness,  and  where  way  is  not  opened  to  proceed 
in  the  light  of  Truth,  a  stop  is  felt  by  those  whe 
humbly  attend  to  the  Divine  Leader,  a  stop  whicl 
in  relation  to  good  order  in  the  church,  is  of  th< 
greatest  consctmencc  to  be  observed.  Robert  Bar! 
clay,  in  his  treatise  on  discipline,  holds  forth,  pagefl 
bT>,  <)8,  84,  "  That  the  judgment  or  conclusion  c 
the  church  or  congregation,  is  no  further  effectua 
as  to  the  true  end  and  design  thereof,  but  as  suc| 
judgment  or  conclusion  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  c| 
God  operating  on  their  minds  who  arc  sanctified  il 
Christ  Jesus."  ' 
Ln  this  stop  !  have  learned  the  necessity  of  wait!, 
ing  on  the  Lord  in  humility,  that  the  works  of  al 
may  be  brought  to  light,  and  those  to  judgmcrl 
which  are  wrought  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  an| 
have  also  seen,  that  in  a  mind  thoroughly  subjcctel 
to  the  power  of  the  cross,  there  is  a  savour  ot  li:[ 
to  be  felt,  which  evidently  tends  to  gather  souls 
God,  while  the  greatest  works  in  the  visible  churc 
brought  forth  in  man's  wisdom,  remain  to  be  ui 
profitable. 

Where  people  arc  divinely  gathered  into  a  ho 
fellowship,  and  faithfully  abide  under  the  iuflucn 
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of  that  Spirit  which  leads  into  all  truth,  "  they  are 
the  light  of  the  'world."  Holding  this  profession, 
to  me  appears  weighty,  even  beyond  what  I  can 
fully  express,  and  what  our  blessed  Lord  seemed 
to  have  in  view,  when  he  proposed  the  necessity  of 
counting  the  cost,  before  we  begin  to  build. 

I  trust  there  are  many  who  at  times,  under  Di 
vine  visitation,  feel  an  inward  inquiry  after  God, 
and  when  such  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts 
mark  the  lives  of  a  people  who  profess  to  walk  by 
the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  of  what  great  concern 
ment  is  it  that  our  lights  shine  clear,  that  nothing 
in  our  conduct  carry  a  contradiction  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  be  a  means  of  profaning  his 
holy  name,  and  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
sincere  inquirers 

When  such  seekers,  wearied  with  empty  forms, 
look  towards  uniting  with  us  as  a  people,  and  be 
hold  active  members  among  us  depart  in  their  cus 
tomary  way  of  living  from  that  purity  of  life,  which 
under  humbling  exercises  has  been  opened  before 
them  as  the  way  of  the  Lord's  people,  how  mourn 
ful  and  discouraging  is  the  prospect !  and  how 
strongly  doth  such  unfaithfulness  operate  against 
the  spreading  of  the  peaceable,  harmonious  prin 
ciples  and  testimony  of  truth  amongst  mankind  ? 

In  entering  into  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,  we  behold  his  peaceable  government,  where 
the  whole  family  are  governed  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  the  "  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us,"  groweth  up  as  good  fruit  from  a  good 
tree  :  the  peace,  quietness,  and  harmonious  walking 
in  this  government  is  beheld  with  humble  rever- 
ence to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  it,  and  in  par- 
taking of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  partake  of  that 
which  labours  and  suffers  for  the  increase  of  this 
peaceable  government  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  I  have  felt  a  labour  of  long  continuance 
that  we  who  profess  this  peaceable  principle,  may 
be  faithful  standard-bearers  under  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  that  nothing  of  a  defiling  nature,  tend- 
ing to  discord  and  wars,  may  remain  among  us. 

May  each  of  us  query  with  ourselves,  have  the 
treasures  I  possess,  been  gathered  in  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  so  far  as  has  appeared  to  me  ? 

Have  none  of  my  fellow-creatures  an  equitable 
right  to  any  part  of  what  is  called  mine  ? 

Have  the  gifts  and  possessions  received  by  me 
from  others,  been  conveyed  in  a  way  free  from  all 
unrighteousness  so  far  as  I  have  seen  ? 

The  principle  of  peace  in  which  our  trust  is  only 
on  the  Lord,  and  our  minds  weaned  from  a  de- 
l  pendence  on  the  strength  of  armies,  has  appeared 
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me  very  precious ;  and  I  often  feel  strong  d e- 
^ares,  that  we  who  profess  this  principle,  may  so 
"^(j,  walk,  as  to  give  no  just  cause  for  any  of  our  fellow- 
:   creatures  to  be  offended  at  us ;  and  that  our  lives 
^piay  evidently  manifest,  that  we  are  redeemed 
_    q  rom  that  spirit  in  which  wars  are.    Our  blessed 
'J?,  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  so  leaning  on 
V w  nan,  as  to  neglect  the  leadings  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
J  laid,  "  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth  ; 
'  ^  or  one  is  your  father  which  is  in  heaven."  Where 
L!fi 'jjj  he  wisdom  from  above  is  faithfully  followed,  and 
'  *   herein  we  are  entrusted  with  substance,  it  is  a  trea- 
ure  committed  to  our  care,  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
•  jjieritance  from  Him  who  formed  and  supports  the 
'  a  rorld.    In  this  condition  the  true  enjoyment  of  the 
"it  oo d  thing3  of  this  life  is  understood,  and  that 


leasing  felt,  in  which  is  real  safety ;  this  is  what  I 


,  g  pprehend  our  blessed  Lord  had  in  view,  when  he 
ir'J',  i  renounced,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
'     merit  the  earth." 

Selfish  worldly-minded  men  may  hold  lands  in 
ie  selfish  spirit,  and  depending  on  the  strength  of 
jgj^rard  power,  may  be  perplexed  with  secret  un- 
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aess,  lest  the  injured  should  at  some  time  over- 


power them,  and  that  measure  be  meted  to  them, 
which  they  measure  to  others.  Thus  selfish  men 
may  possess  the  earth ;  but  it  is  the  meek  who  in- 
herit it,  and  enjoy  it  as  an  inheritance  from  their 
heavenly  Father,  free  from  all  the  defilements  and 
perplexities  of  unrighteousness. 

Where  proceedings  have  been  in  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  beneath,  and  inequitable  gain  gathered 
by  a  man,  and  left  as  a  gift  to  his  children,  who 
being  entangled  by  the  same  worldly  spirit,  have 
not  attained  to  that  clearness  of  light  in  which  the 
channels  of  righteousness  are  opened,  and  justice 
done  to  those  who  remain  silent  under  injuries; 
here  I  have  seen  under  humbling  exercise  of  mind, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  embraced  by  the 
children,  and  become  their  sins,  and  thus  in  the 
days  of  tribulation,  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  these  children,  who  take  hold  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  their  fathers,  and  live  in  that 
spirit  in  which  those  iniquities  were  committed.  To 
this  agreeth  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  concerning  a 
rebellious  people,  "  They  that  are  left  of  you  shall 
pine  away  in  their  iniquities  in  your  enemy's  land, 
and  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine 
away."  Our  blessed  Lord  in  beholding  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  in  that  generation,  and  feeling  in  him- 
self, that  they  lived  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
prophets  had  been  persecuted  unto  death,  signified 
"  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  was  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  should  be  re- 
quired of  that  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel, 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which  perished  be- 
tween the  altar  and  the  temple." 

Tender  compassion  fills  my  heart  toward  my 
fellow-creatures  estranged  from  the  harmonious  go- 
vernment of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  a  labour  at- 
tends me,  that  they  may  be  gathered  to  this  peace- 
able habitation. 

In  being  inwardly  prepared  to  suffer  adversity 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  weaned  from  a  dependence 
on  the  arm  of  flesh,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  it  stands  in  a  perfect 
resignation  of  ourselves  to  his  holy  will.  In  this 
condition  all  our  wants  and  desires  are  bounded 
by  pure  wisdom,  and  our  minds  are  wholly  atten- 
tive to  the  counsel  of  Christ  inwardly  communicated. 
This  has  appeared  to  me  a  habitation  of  safety  for 
the  Lord's  people,  in  times  of  outward  commotion 
and  trouble,  and  desires  from  the  fountain  of  pure 
love  are  opened  in  me,  to  invite  my  brethren  and 
fellow-creatures  to  feel  for,  and  seek  after  that 
which  gathers  the  mind  into  it. 

John  Woolman. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Fourth  mo.,  1772. 

Importance  of  Well  Ventilated  Apartments. — A 
man  consumes  or  spoils  more  than  one  gallon  of  air 
per  minute ;  consequently  all  closely  confined  places 
must  be  very  unwholesome.  Candles  and  lamps 
become  dim  in  public  assemblies,  and  this  is  the  in- 
dication of  the  impurity  of  the  air.  The  perspiration 
from  animal  bodies  is  exceedingly  injurious  in  a  con- 
fined space.  "  Three  thousand  human  beings," 
observed  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  "  living  within  an  acre  of 
ground,  would  make  an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
steam  about  seventy-one  feet  high,  which,  if  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  winds,  would  become  pestiferous  in 
•i  short  time."  Dressed  food,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, pollutes  the  atmosphere  ;  consequently  a  room 
is  insalubrious  immediately  after  it  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  dining.  Every  room  ought  to  be 
purified  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  windows  at 
least  once  a  day.  A  close  bed-room  is  also  extreme- 
ly unwholesome  ;  neither  ought  the  bed  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  curtains  ;  many  persons  have  a 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  curtains  drawn  around 
the  bed — a  practice  very  injurious.    The  fire-place 


should  never  be  stopped  up  by  chimney-boards,  but 
in  damp  and  very  cold  weather,  a  fire  is  essential  to 
health,  care  being  taken  that  the  room  is  not  over- 
heated. Many  dangerous  colds  are  caught  by  those 
whose  lungs  are  delicate,  by  changing  the  air  of  a 
warm  sitting-room  for  that  of  a  damp  and  cold  bed- 
chamber ;  such  transitions  are  injurious  even  to  the 
robust,  and  often  fatal  to  the  weak  and  delicate. 


Malachite. — This  is  a  copper  ore  much  prized  in 
the  ornamental  arts.  It  is  a  peculiar  variety  of 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  and  is  found  in  a 
number  of  localities,  but  perfect  crystals  are  very 
rare.  It  usually  accompanies  other  copper  ores, 
and  forms  incrustations  which,  when  thick,  have  the 
colors  blended,  and  extremely  delicate  in  their  shades 
and.  blending.  The  copper  mine  of  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut, has  produced  some  handsome  specimens, 
so  have  some  of  the  copper  mines  of  New  Jersey, 
but  the  mines  of  Siberia  are  the  most  distinguished 
for  large  and  fine  specimens,  and  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  London,  the  Russian  Department  was  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  because  of  the  numerous 
articles  of  ornamental  malachite  displayed.  A  pair 
of  malachite  doors,  fourteen  feet  high  and  seven  l'eet 
broad  were  much  extolled.  The  mineral  formed  the 
veneering  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  built  upon  a 
frame  of  metal.  The  pieces  were  mo.-t  tastefully 
arranged,  and  produced  a  fine  effect.  Thirty  men 
were  employed  a  whole  year  in  cutting,  fitting  and 
polishing  the  pieces,  and  the  work  went  on  day  and 
night,  from  May,  1850,  to  May,  1/851..  A  fine 
chimney  piece  and  numerous  vases  of  the  same  ma- 
terial were  grouped  together,  the  whole  being  valued 
at  $90,000. 

In  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of 
malachite  ornaments.  The  pieces — generally  of 
only  a  few  pounds  weight — arc  first  sawn  into  thin 
plates,  with  revolving  metal  disks,  sand  and  water 
being  fed  into  the  slit,  in  the  same  manner  that  fine 
marble  is  cut.  The  curved  pieces  of  this  mineral 
are  cut  by  bent  saws,  the  management  of  which  is 
very  difficult. 

The  workman  cuts  his  veneers  according  to  the 
shades  and  veins  of  the  mineral,  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  effect  when  all  the  pieces  are  fitted  into  the 
finished  article.  The  edges  of  the  pieces  are  ground 
quite  smooth  by  revolving  copper  wheels,  like  those 
which  our  jewellers  employ.  The  pieces  are  united 
with  a  cement  coloured  with  malachite  powder,  and 
when  all  fitted  into  a  frame,  the  entire  surface  is 
ground  and  polished.  The  price  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  malachite  is  about  three  dollars  per  pound. 
It  receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  ear-rings, 
snuff-boxes,  and  other  ornamental  articles  ;  but 
although  it  is  so  beautiful,  owing  to  its  delicate 
shadings  of  color,  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  jewel- 
lers, because  it  is  so  brittle,  and  difficult  to  work  ;  it 
is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  for  torquois,  but 
it  is  inferior  in  hardness  to  this  precious  stone. 

In  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  Paris,  there  is  one 
room  furnished  with  tables,  vases,  and  other  articles 
of  malachite.  The  specimens  found  in  our  own 
copper  mines  have  only  been  employed  to  grace 
cabinets,  in  a  mineralogical  sense  ;  but  the  time  will 
yet  arrive  when  it  will  be  used  in  American  orna- 
mental art,  rivalling  the  finest  productions  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Sharpening  Edged  Tools. — The  AVashington 
National  Intelligencer  translates  the  following  from 
a  German  scientific  journal  : — "  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  simplest  method  of  sharpening  a 
razor  is  to  put  it  for  half-an-hour  in  water  to  which 
has  been  added  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  muri- 
atic or  sulphuric  acid,  then  lightly  wipe  it  off,  and 
after  a  few  hours  set  it  on  a  hone.    The  acid  here 
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supplies  the  place  of  a  whet-stone  by  corroding  tbe 
whole  surface  uniformly,  so  that  nothing  further  hut 
a  smooth  polish  is  necessary.  The  process  never 
injures  good  blades,  while  badly  hardened  ones  are 
frequently  improved  by  it,  although  the  cause  of 
such  improvement  remains  unexplained.  Of  late 
this  process  has  been  applied  to  many  other  cutting 
implements.  The  workman,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  noon-spell,  or  when  he  leaves  off  in  the  evening, 
moistens  the  blades  of  his  tools  with  water  acidified 
as  above,  the  cost  of  which  is  almost  nothing.  This 
saves  the  consumption  of  time  and  labour  in  whet- 
ting, which,  moreover,  speedily  wears  out  the  blades 
The  mode  of  sharpening  here  indicated,  would  he 
found  especially  advantageous  for  sickles  and 
scythes." 

Selected. 

FLOWERS. 
They  spring  unnoticed  and  unknown  ; 

'.Mid  rock;  wilds  they  bloom. 
They  flourish  'mid  the  desert  lone, 

They  deck  the  silent  tomb, 
They  cheer  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, 

Adorn  the  monarch's  hall, 
They  fill  each  quiet,  shady  spot— 

Oh,  who  can  tell  them  all  ! 

Some  o'er  the  murm'ring  streamlet  fling 

Their  blossoms  bright  and  fair, 
And  there,  in  vernal  beauty,  spring, 

Fanned  by  the  fragrant  air, 
Some  'ncath  the  ocean's  rolling  waves 

In  silent  grandeur  grow, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  which  o'er  them  raves, 

But  still  in  beauty  blow. 

Some  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest, 

Where  man  has  never  trod, 
Where  even  the  chamois  dare  not  rest 

Upon  the  crumbling  sod  ; 
Yes,  there,  even  there,  wild  flow'rets  grow, 

In  richest  dress  arrayed, 
And  o'er  tbe  clamorous  eag-lets  throw 

Their  light  and  graceful  shade. 

'Mid  mountains  of  perpetual  snow, 

By  icy  girdles  bound, 
Some,  rendered  doubly  beauteous,  glow, 

And  deck  the  frozen  ground. 
And  'mid  cold  winter's  angry  storm 

The  snow-drop  rears  its  head, 
Ami  shows  its  pure,  unspotted  form 

When  other  flowers  have  fled. 

Some  on  the  breezes  of  the  night 

Their  grateful  odours  send, 
While  Others,  children  of  the  light, 

To  day  their  perfume  lend. 
Some  bloom  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

'Neath  India's  sultry  skies  ; 
'Mid  Iceland's  mountains,  chill  and  lone, 

The  forms  of  others  rise. 

The  stately  fern,  the  golden  broom, 

The  lily,  tall  and  fair- 
All  these  in  ricli  succession  bloom 

And  scent  the  summer  air. 
In  secret  dell,  by  munn'ring  rill, 

In  gardens  bright  and  gay, 
Within  the  valley,  on  the  hill, 

Flowers  cheer  our  toilsome  wny  [ 

Flowers  image  forth  the  boundless  lovo 

God  bears  his  children  all, 
Which  ever  droppeth  from  aboro 

Upon  the  great  and  small ; 
Karh  blossom  that  adorns  our  path, 

So  joyful  and  so  fair, 
Is  but  a  drop  of  love  divine, 

That  fell  and  flourished  there. 


in  washing,  hut  the  nibbing  it.  Cloth  is  fulled  by 
being  "  pounced  and  jounced"  in  the  stocks  of  the 
fulling-mill  with  soapsuds.  The  action  of  rubbing 
flannel  on  a  wash-board  is  just  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fulling-mill.  Flannel,  therefore,  should  always 
be  washed  in  very  strong  soap  suds,  which  will  re- 
move the  dirt  and  grease,  by  squeezing,  better  than 
hard  rubbing  will  in  weak  soapsuds.  It  should 
also  be  rinsed  out  of  the  soap  in  warm  water,  and 
never  in  cold,  as  the  fibres  of  the  wool  do  not  shrink 
up  as  much  in  warm  as  in  cold  water,  after  coming 
out  of  warm  soapsuds.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  rinse  the  soap  completely  out  of  the  flannel.  This 
advice  will  apply  to  the  washing  of  blankets  the 
same  as  it  does  of  flannel. —  Scientific  American. 


How  to  Wash  Ffatinrl. — Let  white  flannel  be 
boiled  in  clean  soft  water  for  an  hour,  then  dried, 
before  it  is  made  up  into  shirts,  and  it  will  be  found 
no  more  liable  to  full  (thicken)  than  red  flannel. 
Some  washerwomen  possess  quite  a  k»<nk  in  wash- 
ing flannel,  so  as  to  prevent  it  fulling.    It  is  not  the 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1725,  his  beloved 
brother,  Joseph,  having  the  unity  of  the  church 
with  him  in  his  prospect,  sailed  for  England  on  re- 
ligious service.  He  was  absent  from  home,  in  the 
performance  of  this  act  of  dedication,  more  than 
three  years. 

Soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Nancemond, 
which  closed  its  sittings  on  the  1 9th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1725,  Robert  Jordan  and  his  wife's  brother, 
Thomas  Pleasants,  set  out  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Maryland.  Thomas  was  a  young  man 
of  good  natural  parts,  well  furnished  with  school 
learning,  and  who,  by  submission  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  careful  waiting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  Spirit,  had  become  wise  in  the  things  apper- 
taining to  salvation.  He  had  the  year  previously 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  exercised 
to  the  comfort  of  the  living.  Of  this  visit,  Robert 
writes  : — 

"In  1725,  in  company  with  my  brother,  Thomas 
Pleasants,  a  hopeful  young  minister,  I  went  over 
into  Maryland,  and  visited  the  church  there.  We 
were  at  Choptank  Yearly  Meeting,  [in  the  Eighth 
month,]  where  we  met  with  divers  Friends  of  the 
ministry,  particularly  Abigail  Bowles,  from  Ireland, 
who  had  extraordinary  service.  My  concern  was 
principally  to  labour  for  the  restoration  of  whole- 
some discipline,  the  neglect  whereof,  I  conceived, 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  disorder 
and  undue  liberty  run  pretty  generally  into  by  the 
professors  of  Truth  there.  The  Lord  opened  and 
assisted  me  therein,  to  my  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge. When  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  over, 
we  visited  the  meetings  on  the  Western  Shore,  and 
returned  home,  having  left  Friends  an  example  of 
that  wholesome  and  necessary  practice  of  visiting 
families,  joining  them  therein  for  some  time.  We 
are,  thanks  be  to  God,  come  and  coming  into  that 
practice  in  Virginia.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
upon  me  to  propose  and  perforin,  and  with  some 
assistance,  I  have  pretty  generally  through  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  never,  I  think,  was  more 
sensible  of  the  company  and  ability  of  Truth,  in 
any  service." 

In  the  First  month,  172(5,  Robert  Jordan  was  as 
far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  on  the  1  ^th  and  20th, 
in  Philadelphia.  Of  this  meeting,  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley,  alter  Mating  that  it  was  huge,  adds,  "Our 
friends,  Robert  Jordan  and  Abigail  Bowles,  had 
good  service." 


A  judgment  having  been  obtained  against  Ro- 
bert Jordan  for  tithes,  it  had  been  suffered  to  rest, 


soapsuds,  nor  rinsing  waters  that  thicken  up  flannel  j  until  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  malicious  person, 


he  stirred  himself,  and  had  seven  of  Robert's  cattle, 
seized  and  appraised  to  satisfy  the  claim.  He  did 
not,  however,  take  them  away.  This  probably  took 
place  whilst  Robert  was  in  Maryland,  in  1725. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  commenced  a  suit  against 
Robert,  asserting  that  he  had  converted  the  cattle, 
at  least  in  part,  to  his  own  use.  Robert  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  and  taking  occasion  of  this,  they 
made  the  debt,  originally  eight  pounds,  more  than 
twenty.  Getting  out  an  execution,  they  arrested 
Robert,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  His  arrest  took 
place,  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1727.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  fifteen  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  was  honourably  discharged,  without  his 
malicious  prosecutor  having  received  anything. 

In  the  previous  Seventh  month,  a  precipitate  and 
violent  man,  being  high  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
Robert  resided,  he  intimidated  the  colonel  to  sign 
warrants  against  Friends,  whereby  Robert  and  a 
few  others  suffered  considerably  in  their  estates. 
Robert,  with  others,  addressed  the  new  Governor, 
William  Gooch,  showing  the  sufferings  of  Friends, 
both  by  imprisonment  and  spoiling  of  goods.  The 
Governor  received  them  and  their  statement  very  i 
kindly,  and  took  measures  for  the  release  of  those 
thrown  into  prison  for  their  faithfulness  to  their 
conscientious  scruples  against  war.  Robert  says, 
did  not  "  omit  to  clear  my  conscience  both  by 
word  and  writing  to  the  sheriff,  aforementioned." 

Soon  after  his  release  from  prison,  Robert  writes : 
"  Having  this  year  suffered  persecution  in  body  and 
estate  as  a  preparative  for  a  greater  affliction,  all 
which  will  and  do  work  for  good,  my  dear,  affec- 
tionate, and  dutiful  wife  was  called  away." 

After  this  last  bereavement,  the  way  opened  in 
his  mind  "  to  visit  some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  gospel."  He  had  the  unity  of  his  friends, 
and  was  cheered  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  com- 
pany of  that  father  in  the  Truth,  Samuel  Bownas, 
over  the  sea.  After  some  large,  open  meetings,  the 
two  Friends  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  "  the 
29th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1728,  with  a  fresh  and 
fine  gale.  Robert  Jordan  seemed  much  pleased 
that  we  were  on  our  way,  and  a  secret  joy  filled 
my  heart." 

The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  pleasant,  bul 
the  last  part  unusually  stormy ;  and  having  lost  botl 
provision  and  water  by  the  effect  of  a  hurricane 
which  they  encountered,  they  were  put  upon  shonj 
allowance.  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  they  landeq 
at  Plymouth.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  journey  h, 
England,  wc  find  little  note.  The  memorial  con 
cerning  him  says,  in  reference  to  this  visit :  "  W' 
do  not  find  he  hath  preserved  any  minutes  furthe 
than  what  are  contained  in  several  private  letter 
to  his  friends,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeak  the  pre 
valence  of  divine  love,  which  dwelt  in  his  he 
whereby  he  maintained  an  uniform  and  zealou 
care  and  attention  for  the  prosperity  and  wclfar 
of  the  churches,  which  also  appears  from  variou 
epistles  he  wrote  to  Frieuds  on  sundry  occasion! 
containing  much  seasonable  advice  and  admonitioi: 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 

He  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  i 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  He  w£ 
in  Ireland,  in  1729,  and  returning  to  England,  1 
was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Third  mc 
1730,  from  which  he  had  a  certificate  of  cordil 
unity,  dated  Third  mo.  18th.  Soon  after  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  he  took  passage  for  Bat 
badoes,  where  he  visited  the  meetings  and  Friend 
The  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  that  place  on  tl 
3d  of  the  Seventh  month,  testified  their  approb 
tion  of  his  labours  amongst  them.  After  finishhj 
his  service  on  the  Island,  he  took  shipping  for  Pl| 
ladelphia,  where  he  arrived  about  the  close  of  tl 
Eighth  month. 
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He  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  city,  and 
whilst  here,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  no  doubt,  he 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Mary,  widow  of 
Eichard  Hill,  and  daughter  of  Nathan  Stanbury. 
He  then  went  to  Virginia,  leaving  the  matter  un- 
der her  consideration.  In  the  memorial  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  proposals, 
"  after  a  convenient  time,  were  accepted." 

He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  First 
month,  bringing  with  him  a  certificate  of  his  clear- 
ness on  account  of  marriage  engagements,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  eastward,  he  visited  Friends  as  far  as 
Rhode  Island,  having  his  beloved  acquaintance, 
Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  as  companion.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia,  he  was  married  on  the  3d 
of  the  Fourth  month.  He  now  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  did  not  allow  the  comforts  of  his  new 
connection  to  prevent  his  following,  wherever  he 
believed  his  blessed  Guide  and  Master  led  him.  In 
the  Seventh  month,  he  obtained  liberty  to  visit 
Friends  at  Flushing  and  Westerly,  omitted  in  his 
recent  journey. 

With  testimonials  of  unity  of  the  brethren,  in  the 
Second  month,  1732,  he  started  to  visit  Friends  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  returning  in  the  Fourth 
month,  with  a  certificate  from  Nancemond,  setting 
forth  his  acceptable  service  amongst  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninth  month,  he  left  Philadelphia, 
to  visit  "  Long  Island  and  some  parts  eastward," 
which  occupied  all  that  month. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  "Bell  on  the  Hand." 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

When  treating  of  the  senses,  and  showing  how 
one  organ  profits  by  the  exercise  of  the  other,  and 
how  each  is  indebted  to  that  of  touch,  I  was  led  to 
observe  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  the  most 
dependent  of  all  on  the  exercise  of  another  quality. 
Without  a  sense  of  muscular  action  or  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  degree  of  effort  made,  the  proper  sense 
of  touch  could  hardly  be  an  inlet  to  knowledge  at 
all.    I  am  now  to  show  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
lei  and  fingers,  and  the  sense  or  consciousness  of  their 
action,  must  be  combined  with  the  sense  of  touch 
lotjti  properly  so  called,  before  we  can  ascribe  to  it  the 
.vtkdt  influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  other  organs 
mica  I    When  a  blind  man,  or  a  man  with  his  eyes  shut, 
imtstands  upright,  neither  leaning  upon,  nor  touching 
Mi  aught ;  by  what  means  is  it  that  he  maintains  the 
)rwT I;  erect  position  ?    The  symmetry  of  his  body  is  not 
tial  e*  the  cause.   The  statue  of  the  finest  proportion  must 
;  "fie  be  soldered  to  its  pedestal,  or  the  wind  will  cast  it 
fjnied  down.   How  is  it,  then,  that  a  man  sustains  the  per- 
letteeH  pendicular  posture,  or  inclines  in  due  degree  towards 
:  the  winds  that  blow  upon  him  ?    It  is  obvious  that 
j;  barjbe  has  a  sense  by  which  he  knows  the  inclination  of 
Ej'«|his  body,  and  that  he  has  a  ready  aptitude  to  adjust 
K<«f  it,  and  to  correct  any  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar.   What  sense  then  is  this  ?  for  he  touches  noth- 
ing, and  sees  nothing ;  there  is  no  organ  of  sense 
hitherto  observed  which  can  serve  him  or  in  any 
degree  aid  him.    Is  it  not  that  sense  which  is  exhi- 
yjjbited  so  early  in  the  infant,  in  the  fear  of  falling  'I 
jjeijilB  it  not  the  full  development  of  that  property 
rland, fc  which  was  early  shown  in  the  struggle  of  the  infant 
ma  while  it  yet  lay  in  the  nurse's  arms  'I    It  can  only 
I  c:rto  be  by  the  adjustment  of  muscles  that  the  limbs  are 
IKt  d  stiffened,  the  body  firmly  balanced  and  kept  erect. 
f^Jg  There  is  no  other  source  of  knowledge,  but  a  sense 
of  the  degree  of  exertion  in  his  muscular  frame,  by 
[e0lj  which  a  man  can  know  the  position  of  his  body  and 
lppiob  'limbs,  while  he  has  no  point  of  vision  to  direct  his 
efforts,  or  the  contact  of  any  external  body.  In 
j  .fji  truth,  we  stand  by  so  fine  an  exercise  of  this  power, 
^  0j  d  i  and  the  muscles  are,  from  habit,  directed  with  so 
much  precision  and  with  an  effort  so  slight,  that  we 


do  not  know  how  we  stand.  But  if  we  attempt  to 
walk  on  a  narrow  ledge,  or  stand  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling,  or  rest  on  one 
foot,  we  become  then  subject  to  apprehension  :  the 
actions  of  the  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  magnified  and 
demonstrative  of  the  degree  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  position  of  our  limbs ;  we 
know  that  the  arms  hang  by  the  sides  ;  or  that  they 
are  raised  and  held  out ;  although  we  touch  nothing 
and  see  nothing.  It  must  be  a  property  internal  to 
the  frame  by  which  we  thus  know  the  position  of 
the  members  of  our  body  :  and  what  can  this  be 
but  a  consciousness  of  the  degree  of  action,  and  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  ?  At  one  time  I  en- 
tertained a  doubt  whether  this  proceeded  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  or  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  degree  of  effort  which  was  di- 
rected to  them  in  volition.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  this,  that  I  made  the  observations  which 
terminated  in  the  discovery  that  every  muscle  had 
two  nerves — one  for  sensation,  and  one  to  convey 
the  mandate  of  the  will  and  direct  its  action.  I 
had  reasoned  in  this  manner — we  awake  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  our  limbs  :  this  cannot 
be  from  a  recollection  of  the  action  which  placed 
them  where  they  are ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  present  condition.  When  a  per- 
son in  these  circumstances  moves,  he  has  a  deter- 
mined object ;  and  he  must  be  conscious  of  a  pre- 
vious condition  before  he  can  desire  a  change  or 
direct  a  movement. 

After  a  limb  has  been  removed  by  the  surgeon, 
the  person  still  feels  pain,  and  heat,  and  cold  in  it. 
Urging  a  patient  to  move  who  has  lost  his  limb,  I 
have  seen  him  catch  at  the  limb  to  guard  it,  forget- 
ful that  it  was  removed  ;  and  long  after  his  loss,  he 
experiences  a  sensation  not  only  as  if  the  limb  re- 
mained, but  as  if  it  were  placed  or  hanging  in  a 
particular  position  or  posture.  I  have  asked  a  pa- 
tient— "  Where  do  you  feel  your  arm  now  V  and 
he  has  said,  "  I  feel  it  as  if  it  lay  across  my  breast," 
or  that  it  is  "  lying  by  my  side."  It  seems  also  to 
change  with  the  change  of  posture  of  the  body. 
These  are  additional  proofs  of  a  muscular  sense  ; 
that  there  is  an  internal  sensibility  corresponding 
with  the  changing  condition  of  the  muscles ;  and 
that  as  the  sensations  of  an  organ  of  sense  remain 
after  the  destruction  of  the  outward  organ,  so  here 
a  deceptious  sensibility  to  the  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles, as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  is  felt 
after  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

By  such  arguments  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
showing  that  we  possess  a  muscular  sense,  and  that 
without  it  we  could  have  no  guidance  of  the  frame. 
We  could  not  command  our  muscles  in  standing, 
far  less  in  walking,  leaping,  or  running,  had  we  not 
a  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  previous 
to  the  exercise  of  the  will.  And  as  for  the  hand,  it 
is  not  more  the  freedom  of  its  action  which  consti- 
tutes its  perfection,  than  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  these  motions,  and  our  consequent  ability 
to  direct  it  with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  necessity  for  the  combination  of  two  distinct 
properties  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  sense  of  touch 
becomes  more  obvious  if  we  examine  their  operation 
in  another  but  analogous  organ  ;  for  example,  in  the 
palpa  or  tentacula  of  the  lower  animals.  These  ani- 
mals use  those  instruments  to  grope  their  way  ;  and 
they  consist  of  a  rigid  tube  containing  a  pulpy  mat- 
ter in  which  there  is  a  branch  of  a  nerve  that  pos- 
sesses, in  an  exquisite  degree,  the  sense  of  touch. 
Now  when  this  instrument  touches  a  body  and  the 
vibration  runs  along  the  pulp  of  the  nerve,  the  ani- 
mal can  be  sensible  only  of  an  obstruction :  but 
where  is  that  obstruction,  and  how  is  the  creature's 
progress  to  be  directed  to  avoid  it  ?    Wc  must  ac- 


knowledge that  the  instrument  moves  about  and  feels 
on  all  sides,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  muscles 
moving  this  projecting  instrument,  and  the  sense  of 
their  activity,  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  the 
place  or  direction  of  the  obstructing  body.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  even  in  the  very  lowest  crea- 
tures, the  sense  of  touch  implies  the  comparison  of 
two  distinct  senses. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Ilints  to  Mistresses. 

Do  you  wish  to  have  the  blessing  of  faithful  ser- 
vants l  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  are  we  faithful  in 
our  duty  to  them  ?  Do  we  receive  them  into  our 
houses  desiring  that  they  should  share  in  the  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  a  Christian  family  ?  Do  we  view 
them  as  fellow-members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  as 
fellow- servants  of  that  Master  in  heaven  with  whom 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  ?  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  we  should  not  strictly  keep  them  in  their 
places  as  servants  :  that  is  part  of  our  duty  towards 
them.  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  given  them 
the  place  of  servants  ;  we  are  to  help  and  encourage 
them  to  glorify  him  in  that  place,  not  to  take  them 
out  of  it.  Scarcely  any  error  is  more  difficult  to 
rectify  than  that  of  allowing  them  to  leave  their 
proper  position, — they  will  scarcely  ever  return  to 
it ;  and  while  it  is  hurtful  to  themselves,  it  brings 
sad  discord  into  a  house.  Do  our  servants  share  in 
the  prayers  that  we  offer  for  our  house,  in  the  shel- 
ter which  the  faith  of  a  godly  parent  and  master 
casts  around  his  household,  and  in  the  benediction 
which  in  God's  name  he  pronounces  upon  it  1  Are 
we  willing  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  that  they 
should  not  be  hindered  in  regular  attendance  on 
a  place  of  worship.  Do  we  feel  that  they  as  well 
as  ourselves  have  an  eternity  before  them,  for  which 
they  are  to  be  trained  as  well  as  we  ?  Do  we  re- 
member that  even  their  service  to  us  is  to  be  done 
as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men  ;  that  they  serve  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  that  for  their  faithful  service  they 
have  the  promise  along  with  us  of  the  reward  of  the 
inheritance  ?  Do  we  aid  or  hinder  them  in  that 
service  ?  Do  we  feel  our  responsibility  before  God 
for  the  servants  who  are  under  our  care,  for  re- 
buking what  is  evil,  for  cherishing  what  is  good,  and 
commanding  them  with  the  authority  that  God  has 
given  us,  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ? 

Are  we  quite  fair  and  upright  in  our  dealings 
with  them,  while  we  expect  them  to  be  so  conscien- 
tious towards  us  1  Do  we  take  heed  not  to  offer 
them  less  wages  than  they  may  fairly  expect ;  not 
to  take  advantage  of  any  distress  or  extremity  they 
may  be  in,  and  which  may  constrain  them  to  accept 
an  unfair  offer;  not  to  task  them  above  their  strength; 
not  to  occupy  their  time  so  that  they  should  have 
no  time  for  their  own  more  important  concerns,  and 
also  for  necessary  rest,  and  relaxation,  and  attention 
to  their  own  matters  ? 

We  complain  of  their  want  of  interest  in  us  and 
our  families  Do  we,  then,  show  so  much  interest 
in  them  1  If  they  become  superior  to  our  situation, 
and  desire  and  deserve  more  wages  than  wc  can  af- 
ford to  give  them,  do  we  willingly  help  them  in 
seeking  a  better  place ;  or  does  selfishness  come  in 
and  make  us  rather  strive  to  detain  them  in  our 
own  service,  and  lead  us  to  take  amiss  their  pro- 
posing to  leave  it  ?  Do  we  remember  how  needful 
it  is  for  them  to  turn  their  strength  and  talents  to 
account  while  strength  lasts,  that  they  may  have 
something  laid  by  for  old  age  and  sickness  t  Are 
we  as  careful  of  their  health  as  we  are  of  our  own, 
remembering  that  sickness  is  to  them  far  more  terri- 
ble than  it  is  to  us,  unfitting  them  for  that  very 
labour  by  which  they  subsist,  and  plunging  them 
into  poverty  when  least  able  to  bear  it  I  _  Let  us 
never  forget  the  apostle's  admonition,  "  Give  unto 
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your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal."  (Col. 
iv.  L)  Surely  it  iucludes  all  this;  and  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  faithful  and  affectionate  servants,  be 
assured  it  can  only  be  when  they  feci  that  we  make 
our  house  a  home  for  them,  when  we  deal  liberally, 
and  kindly,  and  considerately  by  them,  according 
to  our  means. 


The  Two  Roses. — "  Being  with  my  friend  in  a 
garden,"  says  Flavel,  "  we  gathered  each  of  us  a 
rose.  He  handled  his  tenderly  ;  smelt  it  seldom, 
and  sparingly.  I  always  kept  mine  to  my  nose,  or 
squeezed  it  in  my  hand  ;  whereby,  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  lost  both  its  colour  and  sweetness ;  but  his 
still  remained  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  if  it  had 
been  growing  upon  its  own  root.  These  roses,  said 
I,  are  the  true  emblems  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
creature  enjoyments  in  the  world,  which,  being 
moderately  and  cautiously  used  and  enjoyed,  may 
for  a  long  time  yield  sweetness  to  the  possessor  of 
them  ;  but  if  once  the  affections  seize  too  greedily 
upon  them,  and  squeeze  them  too  hard,  they  quickly 
wither  in  our  hands,  and  we  lose  the  comfort  of 
them ;  and  that,  either  through  the  soul  surfeiting 
upon  them,  or  the  Lord's  righteous  and  just  removal 
of  them,  because  of  the  excess  of  our  affection  to 
them." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Exploration  of  the  Niger. 
From  the  time  of  its  being  ascertained  that  the 
great  rivers  of  Western  Africa,  were  poured  into 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  exploration  of  the  mighty 
river  from  its  mouth  upwards,  has  been  regarded 
by  geographers  and  philanthropists,  as  the  most 
certain  meana  of  access  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
continent ;  and  expedition  alter  expedition  was 
despatched  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  vast  floods  which  annually  inundated  the  Delta 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  bro- 
thers Bichard  and  John  Lander,  the  former  of 
whom  had  accompanied  Clapperton  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  travelled  northward  by  land 
from  the  coast  in  1830,  and  having  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  at  Youri  between  lat.  7° 
and  8°  embarked  on  the  stream  and  safely  reached 
the  ocean.  Muugo  Bark  was  the  first  European 
traveller  fckat  reached  the  Niger.  In  his  first  jour- 
ney lie  sailed  from  Bamahoo  to  Silta,  in  that  part 
of  its  course  where  it  flows  to  the  north ;  and  in  his 
second  he  embarked  at  Sego,  above  Sillah,  and 
passed  safely  down  to  Boussa,  about  70  miles  below 
I'ouri.  Bamahoo  is  about  300  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  river  in  the  Stony  Mountains ;  and  the 
only  traveller  who  has  seen  that  part  of  the  stream 
is  the  Frenchman  Caillee,  who  crossed  it  about  200 
miles  above  Bamahoo,  in  1828.  Although  the  me- 
moranda of  Bark's  second  journey  have  not  yet 
been  discovered,  we  may  be  said  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  within  300  miles  of 
its  sources. 

The  summer  rains  in  the  Kong  Mountains  flood 
the  river  throughout  the  whole  length.  But  it  re- 
ceives only  a  single  large  tributary  in  the  2500 
miles  of  its  course,  and  its  bed  is  full  of  rocks  and 
sandbars,  which  render  its  navigation,  except  at  the 
full  Hood,  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  well  peopled  region  ;  its  banks  are 
thickly  set  with  large  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
arc  addicted  to  commerce  ;  and  eager  for  intercourse 
with  the  white  man.  The  great  tributary  of  the 
Niger,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  main  stream,  Hows  into 
it  from  the  east  and  joius  it  ut  Igbebc,  in  bit  7J 
46/  It  was  called  the  Tchadda  by  its  disco- 
coverer  and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  out- 
let of  the  great  fresh  water  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
Lnke  Tchad. 


Its  native  name  is  the  Binue,  by  which  it  should 
be  called.  So  likewise  the  native  name  of  the  Joli- 
ba,  for  the  stream  where  it  flows  to  the  north-east  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  of  the  Quorra  where  it  flows  from 
Timbuctoo  to  the  south-east,  should  of  right  replace 
the  old  vague  name  of  the  Niger.  It  would  be  still 
better,  perhaps,  to  restrict  the  name  of  "the  Quorra" 
to  the  united  stream,  calling  the  north-western 
branch  the  Joliba  and  the  eastern  the  Binue. 

After  the  successful  descent  of  the  Quorra  by  the 
Landers,  in  1830,  an  expedition  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  exploration  was  fitted  out  in  1832  for 
ascending  the  Quorra  and  the  Binue.  It  consisted 
of  two  steamboats,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Allen,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  Bichard  Landers 
had  charge  of  the  merchandise.  The  vessels  ascend- 
ed the  Quorra  to  Kabba,  within  80  miles  of  Boussa, 
where  Mungo  Park  was  killed.  They  also  explored 
the  Binue  to  Dagbeh,  about  100  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  All  except  nine  per- 
sons fell  victims  to  the  terrible  malaria  of  the  river 
banks ! 

Equally  disastrous  was  the  result  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  in  1841  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  same  purpose.  Almost  every  white  man  on 
board  perished.  A  tract  of  ground  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Binue  and  the  Joliba  was  bought  and 
a  party  left  in  charge  of  it,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
buildings  and  forming  a  model  farm  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  in  agriculture.  This  was  aban- 
doned in  a  short  time,  the  superintendent  having 
lost  his  life  in  an  exploration  which  he  undertook 
to  make. 

Not  disheartened  by  these  melancholy  failures, 
three  other  atteiupts  were  made  by  British  mer- 
chants, between  1836  and  1845,  to  open  a  traffic 
with  the  natives  along  the  Quorra.  In  1852,  intel- 
ligence was  received  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  that 
Dr.  Barth,  the  celebrated  traveller,  had  crossed  a 
large  stream  named  the  Binue,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  great  tributary  of  the  Quarra,  hitherto 
known  as  the  Tchadda.  To  ascertain  this  point, 
and  to  meet  and  render  assistance  to  Drs.  Barth  and 
Vogel,  whose  long  detention  in  the  interior  excited 
great  anxiety  for  their  fate,  as  well  as  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  interior,  the  British  admiralty 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  the  narrative  of  which,  by 
Dr.  Bakie,  is  before  us. 

An  iron  screw  steamer,  called  the  Pleiad,  100 
feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  6  or  7  feet  draught, 
was  built  for  the  service.  The  crew  consisted  of 
12  Europeans  and  54  Africans.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  Samuel  Oowther,  an  educated  native,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Africa, 
and  whose  acquirements  and  abilities  rendered  him 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  party.  The  expedi- 
tion was  commanded  by  Dr.  Win.  B.  Bakie  ;  it 
sailed  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  7th 
of  the  Seventh  month,  1854,  and  reached  the  Nun 
river,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Quorra,  on  the  12th. 
The  river  here  is  a  complete  net-work  of  creeks 
and  branches,  from  100  to  300  and  400  yards 
broad.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Bakie,  "  could  be 
more  gloomy  than  these  dreary  streams,  enclosed 
1  iet  ween  dense  lines  of  sombre  mangroves,  40,  50, 
or  even  60  feet  in  height.  The  only  thing  left  to 
our  sight,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead.  No 
dry  land  was  visible,  not  a  canoe  nor  a  native  was 
encountered,  and  the  only  BgD  of  life  was,  when 
here  and  there  a  solitary  kingfisher,  startled  by 
such  an  unwonted  appearance,  fled  lazily  from 
its  retreat,  hut  ere  a  gun  could  be  even  pointed 
at  it,  again  disappeared  amid  the  dark  green 
foliage." 

As  they  advanced,  the  mangroves  became 
scarce.  Palms  increased  in  number  and  size,  and 
though  no  huts  were  seen,  in  recent  clearances 


along  the  banks,  were  little  plantations  of  bananas 
and  plantains. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fish  Guano. — We  observe  that  a  company  in 
Providence  advertise  this  fish  guano  for  sale.  They 
state  in  their  advertisements  that  they  have  pre- 
pared their  guano  after  two  methods  ;  one  by  chemi- 
cally treating,  cooking  and  then  drying  and  grinding 
the  fish  to  a  powder.  This  is  put  into  bags,  and 
sold  at  §45  per  ton.  For  the  other  variety  the  fish 
are  prepared  as  above  (with  the  exception  of  drying 
and  grinding;)  and  are  then  combined  with  an 
absorbent  which  is  in  itself  a  valuable  fertilizer; 
and  sold  at  $2  per  barrel,  containing  about  200 
pounds.  This  compost  is  of  great  strength,  and  is 
composed  in  great  part  of  simple  fish  and  bones  of 
fish.  After  being  worked  into  the  soil,  this  manure 
is  said  to  gradually  become  almost  equal  to  Peru- 
vian guano. 

Origin  of  the  Word  "Tariff." — At  the  southern 
point  of  Spain,  and  running  out  into  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  is  a  promontory,  which,  from  its  position, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  watching  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress  stands  upon  this 
promontory,  called  now,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Moorish  domination,  "  Tarifa."  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Moors  to  watch  all  merchant  ships  going  into 
or  coming  out  of  the  midland  sea,  and,  issuing  from 
this  stronghold,  to  levy  duties,  according  to  a  fixed 
scale,  on  all  merchandise  passing  iu  and  out.  And 
this  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  was  levied, 
tarifa,  and  from  this  comes  our  word  tariff. 
 ♦  <•  

If  we  did  but  observe  the  allowances  our  reason 
makes  upon  reflection  when  our  passion  is  over,  we 
could  not  want  a  rule  how  to  behave  ourselves  again 
on  the  like  occasions. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1856. 


[We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  copy  ol 
the  printed  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.] 

At  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  al 
Whitewater,  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on\ 
Fifth-day,  tloe  2d  oft/ie  Tenth  month,  1856. 

Beports  are  received  from  all  the  Quarterly! 
Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
named  Friends  have  been  appointed  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  meeting.  * 

The  foregoing  representatives  being  called,  wera 
present,  except  three,  for  the  absence  of  whom,  rca-f 
sons  were  rendered. 

Several  certificates  and  minutes  have  been  pro4 
duced  by  Friends  now  in  attendance  with  us,  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  read  in  this  meeting  i 
and  the  following  Friends  are  appointed,  in  con-J 
junction  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Women'sRt 
.Meeting,  to  prepare,  as  they  may  find  the  way  opera* 
for  it,  essays  of  minutes  and  copies  thereof  relative  ji 
to  their  attendance,  and  produce  them  to  a  future  I 
sitting,  viz : 

The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly!  ' 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London  has  been  received] 
and  read  to  our  edification  and  comfort.    And  ir| 
order  to  --upply  our  subordinate  meetings  and  theb| 
families  of  Friends  with  copies  thereof,  we  appoini 
*    *    *    to  procure  8000  for  that  purpose,  andft 
for  circulation  otherwise,  and  authorize  them  tdV< 
draw  upon  our  treasurer  for  the  expense,  and  thejF 
are  desired  to  report  to  a  future  sitting. 

We  have  also  received  and  read  at  this  time,  ti 
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special  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Loudon, 
addressed  to  this  meeting ;  also,  one  from  each  of 
the  following  named  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
viz  :  that  held  in  Dublin,  New  Englaud,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Ohio.  These  tokens  of  brotherly 
regard  and  fellowship,  have  been  acceptable  and 
cordial  to  us  at  this  time.  No  epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  North  Carolina  has  as  yet  come 
»  hand. 

The  meeting  directs  that  the  epistle  received 

from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  be  printed, 

md  attached  to  our  minutes  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare 

m  essay  of  an  epistle  to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 

ngs  of  Friends,  except  Philadelphia,  and  produce 

he  essays  to  a  future  sitting.         *         *  * 

An  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 

n  Philadelphia,  has  been  received,  and  read  in 

;his  meeting,  and  is  committed  to  the  following 

Friends,  who  are  desired  to  report  thereon  to  a 

iiture  sitting,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  proper, 
.jjj .  #  #  #  *  # 

[A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  the  trea- 
surer's account,  and  propose  a  Friend  for  trea- 
urer.] 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  has  been  received  and  read, 
md  the  prospect  of  holding  meetings  for  religious 
orship  outside  of  this  house,  as  proposed,  is  united 
rith,  and  the  care  thereof  is  left  with  the  committee 
if  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  the  case.  *  *  * 
The  representatives  are  directed  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  propose  to  next  sitting  a  Friend  for 
Jerk,  and  two  Friends  for  assistants. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
aorrow  morning. 

Sixth-day  morning,  Tenth  month  3d. — The 
aeeting  assembled  according  to  adjournment. 
tupn  1  Joseph  D.  Hoag,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
ives,  proposed  Eljah  Coffin,  for  clerk,  and  Levi 
Tessup  and  Charles  F.  Coffin,  for  assistants,  who 
teing  united  with  by  the  meeting,  are  appointed 
ccordingly. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  an  1  brotherly 
pistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
i"ortk  Carolina,  which  has  been  read  to  our  satis- 
action  and  comfort.  It  is  noted  in  this  epistle 
lso,  that  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  new  Yearly 
leeting  in  our  limits,  has  been  united  with  by  that 
leeting. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
jartedt  he  state  of  Society,  by  reading  the  Queries  and 
tie  Answers  to  them  from  the  several  Quarterly 
rep*  Meetings.  *  *  *  * 

[The  accounts  state  that  there  have  been  eight 
- :  ersons  acknowledged  as  ministers  during  the  course 
f  the  year.] 

[Thirteen  in  the  station  of  elders,  and  one  in  the 
iation  of  minister,  have  deceased  during  the  year.] 
By  the  Reports  from  Fairfield  and  Centre  Quar- 
irly  Meetings,  it  appears,  that  those  Quarterly 
leetings  desire  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  rc- 
msider  that  portion  of  our  discipline  by  which  the 
ght  of  membership  is  lost  by  accomplishing  mar- 
age  contrary  to  our  order  :  whereupon  a  proposi- 
ou  has  been  made  and  united  with,  to  refer  the 
ime  to  a  committee  for  solid  consideration,  who 
re  desired  to  report  to  a  future  sitting,  or  to  next 
early  Meeting,  according  as  way  may  open  :  the 
^jd  B  blowing  Friends  are,  therefore,  appointed  to  the 
Tvice :  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee  now 
;f  and  lake  Report,  which  has  been  read,  and  their  pro- 
sedings  are  satisfactory.    The  committee  are  con- 
tkj  nued  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  labours, 
ad  are  directed  to  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 
»  The  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  open  sub- 
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scriptions,  in  seasonable  time,  to  raise  funds  to  aid 
in  the  concern,  and  forward  what  may  be  raised  to 
*  *  *  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  committee's 
treasurer,  as  heretofore.  They  are  also  desired  to 
see  that  their  committees  on  this  subject  attend 
to  procuring  tracts,  and  making  their  reports 
promptly. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  on 
to-morrow  morning. 

Seventh-day  morning,  Tenth  month  \th. — The 
meeting  convened  according  to  adjournment. 

By  the  Report  from  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  it 
appears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  B,ed  Cedar, 
Winnesheik  and  Bloomington,  unite  in  requesting 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  the  place  of  holding  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Cedar  county,  iowa,  on  the  second  Seventh- 
day  in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Eleventh 
months,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Red  Cedar 
Quarterly  Meeting.  The  said  request  having  had 
the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  we  are  united  in 
appointing  a  committee  to  unite  with  a  like  com- 
mittee of  women  Friends,  to  visit  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  thereunto 
belonging,  and  report  their  judgment  as  to  granting 
the  said  request  to  next  Yearly  Meeting,  viz :  *  * 

The  said  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  make 
such  adjournments  as  the  committee  may  desire, 
to  suit  their  convenience  in  making  the  visit  as 
aforesaid. 

By  the  Report  from  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly 
Meeting,  it  appears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Western  Plain  and  Westlaud  request  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Western  Plain, 
on  the  first  Seventh-day  in  the  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth, 
and  Twelfth  months,  to  be  called  the  Western  Plain 
Quarterly  Meeting,  that  the  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  be  held  on  Sixth-day  preceding,  and 
that  the  First-day  meeting,  which  next  follows,  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
said  request  having  had  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  we  are  united  in  appointing  the  following 
Friends,  in  conjunction  with  women  Friends,  to 
visit  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly  Meeting  and  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings  thereunto  belonging,  and  report 
their  judgment  as  to  granting  the  said  request  to 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  viz :  ■    ■  *        *        *  * 

The  aforesaid  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to 
make  such  adjournments  as  the  committee  may  de- 
sire, to  suit  their  convenience  in  making  the  visit, 
as  aforesaid. 

*  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  consider  and 
propose  to  a  future  sitting  what  sum  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  contribute  toward 
the  meeting-house  to  be  built  near  Plainfield,  In- 
diana, for  the  Western  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  be  opened  in  1858;  also,  to  submit  a  proposi- 
tion as  it  regards  an  equitable  interest  of  the  new 
Yearly  Meeting  in  our  Boarding  School. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
on  the  proposition  for  attaching  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Alum  Creek,  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  now 
make  the  following  report,  which  having  had  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting,  and  the  meeting  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  the  epistle  from  Ohio,  of 
their  concurrence,  is  united  with,  and  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Is  accordingly  given  up,  to  be  annex- 
ed to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  It  will  be  understood 
therefore,  that  they  make  their  next  report  to  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  appoint  representatives  to 
attend  the  same.  Our  Committee  on  Epistles  are 
directed  to  bring  in  a  paragraph  in  the  epistle  to 
Ohio,  informing  them  thereof.  The  Clerk  is  direct- 
ed to  supply  Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  with 
a  copy  of  this  minntc. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Alum  Creek  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  members  thereof,  will  become  ac- 


countable to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  from  and  after 
the  reception  of  the  minute  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing as  above,  in  the  case.  *  *  *  * 
The  minutes  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for 
the  past  year,  are  now  laid  before  this  meeting  and 
read,  and  their  proceedings  are  approved.  *  *  * 
The  Boarding  School  Committee  now  make  the 
following  Report,  which  has  been  read,  and  is  in- 
serted below.  The  Report  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boarding  School  has  also  been  pro- 
duced and  read,  and  is  as  below.  The  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Boarding  School  Farm  is  also 
brought  in,  and  has  been  read,  and  is  entered  be- 
low. The  labors  and  care  of  these  committees  are 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  In  reference  to  the 
outstanding  debts,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  much 
discussion  has  been  had,  and  various  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  paying  off  these  obligations  of 
the  Society,  contracted  by  its  proper  agents,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  as  the  best  conclusion  the  meet- 
ing appears  to  be  able  to  come  to,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  just  engagements,  that  the  subordinte  meet- 
ings be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  raise  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (110,000,)  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  forward  the  same  to 
*  *  Treasurer  of  the  Boarding  School  Com- 
mittee, for  this  purpose.  And  the  meeting  con  - 
tinues *  *  *  Receiver,  to  whom  the  money 
due  upon  subscriptions  heretofore,  made,  is  to  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  collected,  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  outstanding  orders  of  the  Building 
Committee.  And  the  subordinate  meetings  are  de- 
sired to  see  that  all  those  subscriptions  heretofore 
made  under  their  direction,  be  collected,  and  for- 
warded as  above,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Rejjort  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School,  report  that  during  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  average  attendance  in  the  winter  session 
of  1 1 3  scholars  ;  and  of  the  summer  session,  82. 

It  is  cause  of  gratitude,  that  good  health  has 
generally  prevailed  in  the  family ;  the  greatest  ex- 
ception has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Meetings  for  divine  worship  have  been  regularly 
held  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  oc- 
casionally attended  by  part  of  the  committee  and 
other  Friends  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  students  on 
these  occasions  has  been  generally  becoming  and 
satisfactory. 

The  school  has  been  visited  monthly  by  a  few  of 
our  number,  and  monthly  reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  School  have  been  placed  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  committee,  showing  that  the  object  for  which 
the  institution  was  established,  has  been  carefully 
kept  in  view  by  those  having  the  immediate  charge 
thereof. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally 
favourable,  thus  manifesting  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  teachers,  who  we  believe,  have  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  their  advancement,  both  in  literature  and 
in  moral  and  religious  culture ;  an  increase  of  at' 
tention  has  also  beep  given  to  Scriptural  instruction. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  our 
young  Friends  who  may  wish  to  pursue  an  extend- 
ed course  of  education  in  the  higher  branches,  the 
committee  have  established  a  regular  course;  em- 
bracing the  usual  branches  of  collegiate  study ;  and 
they  propose  in  future  to  grant  diplomas  to  those 
students  Who  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed 
said  course. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  donation  af$100, 
from  a  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  designed  to  be  used 
in  promoting  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  distin- 
guishing views  of  our  Society. 
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The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  the 
state  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  him  : 

The  amount  of  library  and  apparatus 

fund   846  16 

Expenditures  36  16 


Balance 

Amount  of  fund  on  hand  for  building 

teacher's  dwelling 
Resources  of  school  during  the  year 
Liabilities       "       "        "  " 


.    10  00 

637  75 
3,206  13 
3,277  04 


70  91 


Deficit 

Expenditure  for  preparing  and  furnishing 

the  school  house  for  140  students  11,  414  55 
Received  for  the  above       .       .      .     2  330  41 


Deficit 

(To  bo  concluded.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  11th. 

The  British  Parliament  has  been  prorogued  till  the 
30th  of  Eleventh  mo.  The  Bank  of  England  on  the  6th 
raised  the  rate  of  discount  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent, 
on  60  days'  bills,  and  to  7  pet  cent,  for  all  bills  of  longer 
date.  There  was  a  general  run  upon  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  it  was  believed  would  lead  to  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
had  decreased  nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling,  during 
the  week.  Consols  were  well  maintained,  closing  on 
the  10th  at  91 1  a  91|  for  money.  The  French  Govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  received  very  unfavourable  reports, 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Prefects  of  departments,  as 
to  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  the  provinces,  and  still 
worse  as  to  the  misery  caused  by  the  dearness  of  food. 
Numerous  arrests  for  political  causes  had  been  made  in 
Paris.  The  Danish  Cabinet  has  been  reconstituted. 
According  to  Le  Nord,  of  Brussels,  the  king  of  Prussia 
is  so  exasperated  at  the  conduct  and  language  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Switzerland  in  the  Neufchatel 
affair,  that  he  threatens  to  proceed  to  the  military,  occu- 
pation of  the  Canton,  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  royalist  prisoners  not  being  suspended.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Naples  describe  the  King  as  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  make  concessions,  while  the  fermentation 
in  the  public  mind  was  at  the  highest  pitch.  It  seemed 
probable  that  England  and  France  would  not  proceed 
further  in  their  hostile  demonstrations  towards  Naples, 
at  present.  The  English  telegraph  companies  gave  a 
banquet  to  Professor  Morse  in  London,  on  the  9th. 
Morse  has  succeeded  in  telegraphing  over  the  united 
wires  of  the  telegraph  of  the  English  and  Irish  com- 
pany, a  distance  of  2000  miles,  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  signals  per  minute,  thus  proving  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  Atlantic  communication. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
arc  61,000  bales  ;  the  lower  and  middling  qualities  had 
advanced  1-16  a  J.  Fair  Orleans,  1\<l.\  middling, 
G9-10d.  There  was  an  improved  demand  for  American 
Hour,  particularly  for  the  liner  qualities  which  have  ad- 
vanced dd.  a  Is. 

INDIA. — Preparations  were  being  made  at  Bombay 
for  a  military  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  intend- 
ed to  counteract  alleged  aggressive  movements  of  Persia 
on  the  Atfghan  frontier.  Cholera  prevailed  in  the  Puu- 
jaub. 

CHINA. — Many  parts  of  the  Empire  arc  in  a  disastrous 
state.  At  Canton,  a  great  loss  of  property  and  life  had 
occurred  from  Hoods.  An  extensive  lire  broke  out  among 
the  boats  at  Shamcru  suburb  on  the  23d  of  Seventh  mo., 
destroying  great  numbers  of  boats  ,*nnd  about  200  lives. 
Large  bodies  of  Tartars  had  been  brought  down  to  act 
against  llic  KvIm  I  .  uiol  there  was  a  report  at  Shanghai, 
that  some  successes  had  been  obtained  by  the  Emperor's 
troops. 

AUSTRALIA. — Sidney  papers  to  Seventh  month  8th, 
containing  advices  from  Melbourne  to  Sixth  month  28th, 
had  been  received  in  England.  Parliament  was  opened 
by  commission  on  the  2  2d  of  Sixth  mo.,  under  circum- 
stances of  greater  interest  than  had  ever  before  attended 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
An  agitation  was  afloat  for  the  assimilation  of  the  tariffs 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  Both  nt  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  exceedingly  cheap, 
and  agricultural  produce  was  selling  at  prices  which 
were  not  remunerative.  At  Sydney,  potatoes  were  un- 
saleable at  'is.  per  cwt.    It  was  hoped  that  the  Chinese, 


who  were  very  numerous  in  Victoria,  might  be  induced 
to  engage  in  making  the  railways.  Both  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  associations  had  been  formed  against  gov- 
ernment grants  to  religious  denominations.  From  South 
Australia  we  learn  that  the  Legislative  Council  had  been 
prorogued  by  the  Governor,  after  having  passed  mea- 
sures for  initiating  the  new  constitution.  The  Governor 
expresses  his  hope  that  the  political  power  entrusted  to 
the  people,  in  the  universal  suffrage  conceded  by  the 
new  constitution,  would  prove  a  safe  and  conservative 
measure.  Negotiations  were  on  foot  for  connecting 
Adelaide  with  Melbourne  by  electric  telegraph. 

MEXICO. — Late  intelligence  from  the  frontier,  byway 
of  Galveston,  Texas,  states  that  the  insurgent  chief,  Vi- 
dauri,  has  captured  Mier  without  resistance.  He- then 
marched  with  3000  men,  against  Camargo,  which  place 
is  defended  by  1300  troops. 

NICARAGUA.  —  According  to  late  intelligence  re- 
ceived by  way  of  New  Orleans,  battles  occurred  on  the 
12th  and  13th  ult.,  between  Walker's  forces  and  those 
opposed  to  him,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
a  reported  loss  of  1100  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Walker's  loss  was  quite  small.  The  decree  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  abolishing  slavery  in  Nicaragua,  has 
been  revoked,  thus,  virtually  re-establishing  that  insti- 
tution. This  is  probably  designed  to  attract  emigrants 
from  the  Southern  States.  A  number  of  estates  have 
been  declared  confiscated. 

UNITED  STATES. — Kansas. — A  letter  from  Topeka, 
dated  the  16th  ult.,  states  that  an  emigrant  train  of 
nearly  300  persons  arrived  there  the  previous  day,  via 
Nebraska,  all  in  fine  condition  and  spirits.  The  party 
came  in  under  guard  of  the  regular  troops,  but  were  dis- 
charged on  arrival.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Free  State 
men  to  hold  a  mass  convention  at  Big  Springs,  on  the 
28th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  delegate  to  Congress,  the  election  of  J.  W.  Whitfield 
being  repudiated  by  them  as  based  on  the  laws  of  the 
fraudulent  legislature.  The  Washington  Union  of  the 
24th  publishes  a  letter  from  Gov.  Geary,  announcing- the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Kansas.  He  says,  that  for  two 
weeks  no  outrages  have  been  perpetrated.  Many  of  the 
notorious  agitators  of  all  parties  have  left  the  territory. 

Slavery  in  the  Territories. — The  Mormons  of  Utah  are 
said  to  have  about  one  hundred  slaves  among  them. 
Some  slaves  have  also  been  introduced  into  Oregon. 
The  late  census  of  Nebraska  shows  that  there  are  only 
eleven  slaves  as  yet  in  the  territory. 

Pennsylvania  Election. — At  the  late  State  election, 
423,097  votes  were  polled,  of  which  Scott,  the  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  Canal  Commissioner,  received  212,925, 
and  Cochran,  opposition,  210,172.  The  Democrats 
elected  15  Congressmen,  and  the  opposition  10.  In  the 
State  Senate,  the  opposition  have  a  majority  of  three  ; 
in  the  House,  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  either 
six  or  eight. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  167. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  366;  of  these  273 
were  natives  of  the  United  States.  The  police  made  708 
arrests  during  the  week,  of  which  451  were  for  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct,  107  for  theft,  and  66  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  whole  number  of  vessels  at 
the  wharves  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  689. 

A  Suspension  Bridge,  is  to  be  built  across  the  Missis- 
sissippi,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  be  eighty-four  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The 
greatest  distance  between  towers  will  be  1800  feet,  and 
the  foundation  of  some  of  the  towers  will  be  60  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  low  water.  J.  W.  Bisscl,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  received  the  appointment  of  engineer. 
The  bridge  is  expected  not  to  costless  than  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

/>■  * /li  ning  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer. — The  contract  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  En- 
gineer Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  for  opening  the 
South-west  Pass  and  Pass  a  l'Outre,  in  the  .Mississippi 
river,  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  and  a  width  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  to  keep  these  channels  clear  for  the 
period  of  five  years,  his  been  awarded  to  Craig  &  Uight- 
er,  of  Newport,  Ky.  The  sum  for  which  they  contract 
to  perform  this  work,  is  $330,000. 

Oold  in  North  Carolina. — Since  1838,  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  indi- 
cated by  the  mint  returns,  are  $4,233,336,  and  of  Georgia, 
$5,085,864 — total,  $9,919,200,  for  the  whole  period. 

A  Mil'i  Autumn. — The  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal  says 
that  wild  raspberries  of  the  second  crop  were  picked  by 
a  correspondent  at  West  Newton,  in  that  State,  a  few- 
days  ago,  and  that  if  the  weather  continued  favourable 
for  another  week,  there  would  be  a  large  yield.  A  crop 
of  peas,  also,  had  been  raised  from  seed  grown  this  year. 

Fish  uith  Legs. — The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  says 
(hat  several  flahes,  with  four  legs  each,  have  been 
brought  from  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  where  they 


were  caught  in  a  small  stream.  They  are  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  resemble  a  young  codfish,  with  legs  like 
an  alligator.  They  have  been  sent  to  Professor  Agassiz, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mormonism.^ Late  European  advices  state  that  Mor- 
monism  is  making  such  progress  in  Denmark,  as  to  ex- 
cite considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  religious  and 
reflecting  men.  Petitions  have  been  sent  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  Government,  asking  that  the  Mormons  may 
be  restricted  from  the  more  public  practice  of  their  cere- 
monies. 

A  Female  "Robinson  Crusoe." — A  woman  is  said  to  be 
living  on  Bates'  Island,  in  'Casco  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  a  spot  containing  about  five  acres,  which  she 
cultivates  without  help,  using  the  larger  portion  for 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  rest  for  hay.  The 
early  part  of  the  day  she  devotes  to  fishing,  and  after- 
wards attends  to  her  farm  and  household  duties.  She 
is  entirely  alone. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  gross  earnings  of 
the  road  for  the  past  year,  have  been  $4,385,951,  being 
an  increase  of  $674,498  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  clear  profits  amount  to  upwards  of  14  per  cent,  upon 
the  aggregate  capital  stock. 

Change  of  Calendar  in  Russia. — The  Emperor,  it  is  said 
has  resolved  to  introduce  the  Gregorian  calendar  into 
Russia,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  difference  of  twelve 
days  between  the  old  style  and  the  new. 

Travel  to  California. — The  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
running  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad,  has 
been  very  prosperous  this  season.  Its  net  earnings  for 
the  past  year,  have  been  about  $800,000,  which  will 
afford  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  and  leave  a  surplus. 

The  Ohio  River,  has  been  raised  somewhat  by  the  re- 
cent rains.  On  the  27th  ult.,  there  were  21  inches  wa- 
ter in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg. 

Census  of  Russia. — By  a  census  just  taken,  the  popu 
lation  was  found  to  number  63,000,000. 

Use  of  Guano. — Within  the  last  three  years,  the  farm- 
ers of  Great  Britain  have  expended  five  millions  sterling 
in  the  purchase  of  guano,  and  within  the  same  period 
about  one  million  acres  of  fresh  land  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation. 


RECEIPTS. 

^Received  from  John  King,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Wm.  King 
F.  Armistead,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Smith  Upton,  agt. 
N.  Y.,  $16,  for  himself,  Paul  Upton,  A.  Underbill.  M. 
Wing,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Dl.  Griffin,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  31 
J.  Haviland,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  29,  H.  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol 
31 ;  from  B.  Macomber,  Vt.,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  30  ;  from  W. 
Darlington,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30  ;  from  A.  Branson 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Hull,  O.,  $6,  vols.  29,  30  an 
31  ;  from  Hannah  Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  will  be  held  onjlvi-i 
Fifth-day  evening,  Eleventh  month  6th,  1856,  at  half 
past  7  o'clock,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Book 
store,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 


A  Friend,  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  hav 
ing  a  small  private  family,  is  willing  to  accommodate 
one  or  two  Friends  with  board. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  "  Th 
Friend." 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  TeacheS 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  underf 
named  Friends. 

Ebbnbzsr  Wokth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Ei.kinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Kvans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eightlf 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philade! 
phia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  bj 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  N.  Seventh  streel 
on  SevcDth-day  afternoon,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo. 

J ulianna  Randolph,  Clerk.  | 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1856,  Willia 
Kin>i:v  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Fran] 
ford  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  sevei 
ty-five  years. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

The  spinning-mule,  invented  by  Samuel  Cromp- 
ton,  'carried  the  mechanism  of  the  cotton-factory 
many  steps  in  advance.  Long  after  Crompton,  came 
the  self-acting  mule.  It  is  a  carriage  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long,  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  draw- 
ng  out  the  most  delicate  threads  through  hundreds  of 
spindles,  whirling  at  a  rate  which  scarcely  permits 
he  eye  to  trace  their  motion.  "  So  great  are  the 
igj  mprovements  effected  in  spinning  machinery,  that 
me  man  can  attend  to  a  mule  contaiuiug  1088 
ipindles,  each  spinning  three  hanks,  or  3264  hanks 
n  the  aggregate,  per  day.  In  Hindoostan,  where 
ihey  spin  by  hand,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  ex- 
pect a  spinner  to  accomplish  one  hank  per  day;  so 
hat  in  the  United  States  we  find  the  same  amount 
)f  manual  labour,  by  improved  machinery,  doing 
nore  than  3000  times  the  work." 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  some  portions  of  the 
naehinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
perate,  we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  fact  that 
he  very  finest  thread  which  is  used  in  making  lace 
a  passed  through  the  strong  flame  of  a  lamp,  which 
'■urns  off  the  fibres  without  burning  the  thread  itself, 
-he  velocity  with  which  the  thread  moves  is  so 
reat  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  motion  at  all. 
t  .he  line  of  thread,  passing  off  a  wheel  through  the 
ame,  looks  as  if  it  were  perfectly  at  rest ;  and  it 
ppears  a  miracle  that  it  is  not  burned. 
The  successive  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
right,  Crompton,  and  others,  would,  however,  have 
Availed  but  little  unless  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw 
laterial  could  have  been  cheaply  obtained.  The 
ery  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton — 
lat  of  cleaning  the  fibre  from  the  seeds — remained 
•r  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
iventions  of  Arkwright,  rude,  expensive,  and  un- 
]{ ,,.j8  uproved.    The  fibre  of  cotton  adheres  with  consi- 
;rable  tenacity  to  the  seeds ;  and  previous  to  the 
iar  1793,  the  separation  of  the  two  was  effected 
itirely  by  hand — the  labour  of  one  person  for  a 
hole  day  being  only  sufficient  for  cleaning  a  few 
made  of  fibre.    In  1793,  however,  Eli  Whitney, 
American,  invented  the  cotton-gin,  which  at 
ice  gave  a  new  character  and  impulse  to  the 
owth  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  There 
•e  two  machines  for  effecting  this  object — one 
lied  the  roller-gin,  applicable  mainly  to  the  bet- 
r  qualities  of  cotton  in  which  the  fibre  does  not 
Ihere  to  the  seed  with  any  great  tenacity,  and 
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simply  drawn  between  two  rollers,  revolving  so 
nearly  in  contact  that  the  size  of  the  seed  prevents 
it  from  following  the  fibre.  The  saw-gin  is  a  re- 
ceiver, having  one  side  covered  with  strong  parallel 
wires,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  between 
which  pass  a  number  of  circular  saws,  revolving  on 
a  common  axis.  The  cotton  is  entangled  in  the 
teeth  of  the  saws,  and  is  drawn  through  the  grating, 
while  the  seeds  are  prevented  by  their  size  from 
passing.  The  cotton  thus  separated  is  swept  from 
the  saws  by  a  revolving  brush,  and  the  seeds  fall 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver. 

This  invention  of  Whitney  was  the  final  step  by 
which  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  cotton 
into  cloth  was  effected  by  machinery  (the  power- 
loom  having  been  invented  some  years  before.)  At 
about  the  same  time,  steam  was  introduced  to  the 
world  as  an  agent  of  limitless  power,  in  driving 
machinery  of  every  kind ;  new  channels  of  internal 
communication  were  opened  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  chemistry  furnished  the  means 
for  rapidly  bleaching  the  fabrics  produced  from 
cotton ;  and  all  the  resources  of  science  and  skill, 
of  invention  and  industry,  seemed  combined  to 
create  an  immensely  increased  demand  for  the  raw 
material,  upon  which  all  these  labours  were  to  be 
expended.  Cotton  then  bagan  to  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  plant 
was  indigenous  upon  this  continent.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Columbus,  the  dresses  of  our  In- 
dians were  made-of  cotton.  It  was  found  also  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  cotton  mantles  and 
other  articles  were  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  of 
Spain.  The  Mexicans  were  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  all  their  fabrics  of  common  use,  but 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  had  wholly  perished 
from  the  later  races.  The  cultivation  of  the  cot- 
ton-plant in  this  country  began  about  the  year  1660, 
but  so  little  progress,  however,  had  been  made  in 
its  culture,  that  previous  to  1780,  not  a  single 
pound  had  been  exported.  In  1784,  the  first  parcel 
of  American  cotton,  3000  pounds,  was  exported  to 
England.  In  1791,  19,200  pounds  were  exported. 
The  next  year  the  quantity  rose  to  138,328  pounds. 
In  1793,  Whitney's  cotton-gin  came  into  operation, 
and  its  immediate  effect  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact, -that  the  very  next  year,  in  1794,  the  United 
States  exported  1,601,760  pounds,  and  in  1795, 
5,276,306.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton-gin by  Whitney,  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  did  not  greatly  exceed  five  millions 
of  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  was  only  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Since  then,  the  amount  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  in  1^52  Great  Britain  consumed  not 
far  from  800,000,000  pounds  of  raw  American 
cotton,  and  exported  £31,000,000  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods. 

In  1749,  some  good  people  in  or  near  Boston 
organized  a  society  for  the  "  promotion  of  industry 
and  economy,"  the  wars  preceding  that  period  hav- 
ing introduced  a  habit  of  idleness  among  the  people, 
which  the  strong  religious  sentiment  of  the  early 
settlers  determined  to  discourage  and  rebuke.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  anniversary  in  1753,  three 
hundred  females  of  Boston  assembled  on  the  Com- 
mon, with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  gave  a  de- 


monstration of  their  skill  in  the  art  of  using  them. 
They  were  neatly  attired  in  cloth  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture, and  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  collected 
to  witness  the  scene.  This  was  the  first  public  ex- 
hibition of  American  manufactures,  and  probably 
produced  as  much  good  and  more  excitement  than 
those  of  later  days. 

In  1787,  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Massachusetts 
was  erected  at  Beverly,  by  John  Cabot  and  others ; 
but  such  were  their  difficulties,  that  in  three  years 
they  were  almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. As  a  last  resort,  they  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature for  assistance,  and  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred  reported  in  favour  of  grant- 
ing them  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised 
by  a  lottery  ! 

In  1786,  two  Scotch  brothers,  named  Robert  and 
Alexander  Barr,  erected  carding  and  spinning- 
machines  for  Mr.  Orr,  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
which  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  the 
legislature,  to  reward  their  ingenuity  and  encourage 
machinists,  "  made  them  a  grant  of  £200,  and  af- 
terward added  to  their  bounty  by  giving  them  six 
tickets  in  the  State  Land  Lottery,  in  which  there 
were  no  blanks !" 

In  1805,  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  all 
the  United  States,  was  a  little  more  than  one  thou- 
sand bales !  Now,  the  cotton  consumed  by  the 
mills  of  Lowell  exceeds  two  million  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month. 

In  1810,  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  in  accor- 
dance with  instructions  from  Albert  Gallatin,  col- 
lected all  the  information  he  could,  touching  the 
condition  of  American  manufactures  at  that  period. 
The  result  of  his  labours  was  published  in  1812  ; 
and  according  to  his  report,  during  the  year  1810, 
Massachusetts  manufactured  thirty-six  thousand 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
duck,  the  first  valued  at  $28,000,  and  the  second 
at  $6,000,  which  was  the  extent  of  her  factory 
operations.  In  all  the  States  combined,  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  during  that  year.  Now,  a  single 
establishment  at  Lowell  produces  something  more 
than  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  yards 
per  week,  or  twenty-five  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  per  year.  In  his  ardour 
to  promote  domestic  manufactures,  Mr.  Coxe  urged 
families  to  make  their  own  cloth,  and  recommended 
the  circulation  of  official  tracts  or  pamphlets,  de- 
scribing the  best  machinery  for  family  use ;  and, 
by  way  of  inciting  the  South  to  increased  action, 
advised  them  to  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  their 
aves,  "  a  cap  of  thick  home-made,  undyed  cotton 
swan-skin,  similar  in  form  to  the  Highland  woollen 
cap  of  North  Britain."  He  thought  such  a  cap 
would  preserve  the  health  of  the  slaves,  and  there- 
fore financially  benefit  their  masters. 

The  war  of  1812  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Ame- 
rican manufactures,  insomuch  that  in  1816  are- 
port  to  Congress  showed  that  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  then  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  and 
twelve  millions  in  woolen;  and  that  during  the 
year,  ninety  thousand  bales  of  cotton  had  been  con- 
sumed by  our  factories,  and  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  was  equal  to 
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about  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  In  1850,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  census  report,  there  were  in  all  the 
States  one  thousand  and  ninety-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  employing  a  capital 
of  874,501,031,  and  producing  goods  annually  to 
the  value  of  861,859,184.  In  1855,  the  estimated 
amount  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States,  was 
not  less  than  three  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
bales,  or  allowing  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale, 
one  billion  iuo  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
•pontyids. 

The  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Whitney,  and 
others,  changed  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
world.  The  machinery  by  which  a  man,  or  woman, 
or  even  child,  could  produce  two  hundred  threads 
where  one  was  produced  before,  caused  a  cheapness 
of  production  much  greater  than  that  of  India, 
where  human  labour  is  scarcely  worth  anything. 
But  the  fabric  of  cotton  was  also  infinitely  improved 
by  the  machinery.  The  hand  of  the  spinner  was 
unequal  to  its  operations.  It  sometimes  produced 
a  fipe  thread,  and  sometimes  a  coarse  one ;  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  cloth  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  yarn  which  is  spun  by  machinery 
is  sorted  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  numbered 
according  to  its  quality.  This  circumstance  alone, 
which  could  only  result  from  machinery,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production. 
Machinery  not  only  adds  to  human  power,  and 
economizes  human  time,  but  it  works  up  the  most 
common  materials  into  articles  of  value,  and  equa- 
lizes the  use  of  valuable  materials.  Thus,  in  linen 
of  which  the  thread  is  spun  by  the  hand,  a  thick 
thread  and  a  thin  thread  will  be  found  side  by  side; 
and,  therefore,  not  only  is  material  wasted,  but  the 
fabric  is  less  durable,  because  it  wears  unequally. 

These  circumstances — the  diminished  cost  of 
cotton  goods,  and  the  added  value  to  the  quality- 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cheap  labour  of 
India  to  come  into  the  market  against  the  machi- 
nery of  Europe  and  America.  The  trade  in  Indian 
cotton  goods  is  gone  forever.  Not  even  the  caprices 
of  fashion  can  have  an  excuse  for  purchasing  the 
dearer  commodity.  We  make  it  cheaper,  and  we 
make  it  better.  The  trade  in  cotton,  as  it  exists  in 
the  present  day,  is  the  great  triumph  of  human  in- 
genuity. England  every  year  imports  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cotton  from  her  Asiatic  possessions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe — manufactures  it  into 
cloth,  (which  formerly  she  bought  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,)  transports  it  back  to  the  Calcutta 
markets,  and  there,  encumbered  as  it  is  with  the 
OOSt  of  transport  for  fourteen  thousand  miles,  is  en- 
abled to  sell  with  a  profit  to  the  Hindoos,  cheaper 
than  they  can  produce  it  themselves.  They,  there- 
fore, Luy  it  with  eagerness. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  Arkwright  had  begun 
to  .-pin  by  machinery,  that  is  in  178G,  the  price  of 
a  particular  sort  of  cotton-yarn,  much  used  in  Eng 
land,  was  thirty-eight  shillings  a  pound.  The  same 
yarn  in  1  -32,  was  two  shillings  a  pound.  In  1807, 
American  merchants  in  Boston  and  Salem,  were 
engaged  in  importing  cotton  cloth  from  India;  now 
the  same  merchants  export  American  cottons  in 
large  quantity  for  Asiatic  consumption.  In  1807, 
a  particular  kind  of  cotton  cloth  sold  in  Boston  for 
twenty-nine  cents  per  yard;  in  18*253,  the  same 
cloth  sold  for  seventeen  cents,  but  at  the  present 
time  a  better  article  may  be  bought  for  seven  or 
eight  cents.  The  printing  of  cotton  calicoes  first 
commenced  in  the  United  States,  in  1829.  It  has 
since  made  such  an  astonishing  progress,  that  the 
quantity  now  printed  exceeds  70,000,000  of  yards 
annually.  Theprice of calicoisalsothree-fourthsless 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  the  fabric  having  at  the  same  time  increased. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  E very-day  Holy  Life. 

In  the  present  day  of  grievous  departure  by  many 
under  our  name,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
from  the  lile  and  power  of  godliness,  there  is  great 
need  with  all  who  are  professing  to  be  true  Friends, 
of  deep  indwelling  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  with  him  day  by  day,  and 
show  out  of  a  good  conversation,  our  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom  ;  and  thus  be  prepared  to  stand 
as  living  protests  against  all  sin  and  unrighteousness ; 
that  so  others  beholding  our  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify our  father  who  is  in  heaven.  Thus,  in  the 
midstof  the  great unsettlement that  now  prevailsboth 
in  church  and  state,  we  will  be  favoured  with  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  which  is  both  sure  and  stead- 
fast, and  which  entereth  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil,  ever  bearing  in  practical  remembrance  the 
language  of  our  holy  Bedeemer  to  his  immediate 
followers  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  world." 

The  fervent  travail  and  exercise  of  my  spirit  is, 
that  as  a  people,  we  might  come  to  experience, 
more  and  more,  a  daily  walking  with  God  by  faith, 
taking  heed  to  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts;  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  lead  us 
out  of  all  error,  away  from  the  false  ways,  man- 
ners, maxims  and  customs  of  the  world  that  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  introduce  us  into  and  keep  us 
in  a  holy,  simple,  upright  life ;  making  us  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  exercising  a  savoury  influence  on 
those  around  us  ;  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  gath- 
ered us  to  be  a  people,  among  whom  he  would 
place  his  name,  and  who  should  exalt  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son  over  all,  on  this,  his  footstool. 

If  we  are  but  favoured  with  an  evidence  that  we 
are  following  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  in  the 
path  of  self-denial,  wherein  it  is  his  will  that  we 
should  walk,  though  we  may  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men, — and  even  by  those,  with  whom 
we  have  once  known  what  it  was  to  take  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company — as  we  keep  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  Jesus,  we  shall  be  preserved  in  the  hollow  of  his 
holy  hand ;  and  these  trials  and  afflictions,  which 
are  but  momentary,  will  work  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Oh  !  that 
our  beloved  young  Friends,  the  beauty  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  hope  of  succeeding  days,  would  join 
hand  in  hand  in  this  holy  walking,  and  unite  with 
their  elder  friends  in  the  great  and  glorious  work 
of  salvation,  yielding  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  he  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart.  They  would  then  be  drawn 
away  from  the  world's  fashions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  be  made  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  "  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth  ;  he  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him ;  he 
putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may 
be  hope." 

It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  power  and  virtue 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  where  indivi- 
duals yield  to  the  convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  however  they  may  have  gone  great  lengths 
into  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  world,  they  have 
found  it  required  of  them  to  bear  his  yoke  upon 
them,  that  so  their  lives  and  conversation  may  no 
longer  lie  regulated  by  the  manners  and  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  be  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
scribing law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  holiness,  the  cud  thereof  being  everlasting  life. 
Let,  then,  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  have  due 
place  among  us,  of  every  age  and  class,  "  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will 


of  God"  concerning  you.  Thus  showing  our  faith 
by  our  works  in  our  every-day  walk  among  men, 
will  be  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  can  be 
given,  of  the  verity  of  the  doctrines  professed  and 
upheld  by  us,  and  also  of  our  having,  through 
divine  mercy,  been  brought  under  their  blessed  in- 
fluence ;  our  whole  conduct  and  temper  being  re- 
gulated by  the  Spirit  of  the  meek  and  immaculate 
Lamb,  his  witness  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  us, 
will  bear  evidence  that  we  are  his  servants,  and  they 
will  be  led  to  adopt  the  language,  "  we  will  go  with 
you,  for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you." 

In  conclusion,  the  fervent  exercise  of  my  spirit 
is,  that  individually  we  may  be  afresh  stimulated 
to  persevere  in  walking  in  the  way  cast  up  for  th* 
redeemed,  to  an  every-day  practical  comment  oi 
the  query  of  the  great  Apostle,  "  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  oi 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  oj 
peril,  or  the  sword  ?  nay,  in  all  these  things  we  an 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us 
For  I  am  persuaded  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  an 
gels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre< 
sent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  no 
any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  fronj 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'j 

Ohio,  Tenth  month,  1856. 

"Ancient  Tyre." 

Tyre,  like  Damascus  and  Thebes,  was  one  c 
the  primitive  cities  of  the  world,  and  one  of  th 
cradles  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  civilization.  ] 
is  mentioned  as  a  strong  city  in  the  book  of  Jc 
shua.  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Sole 
mon.  The  minute  description  of  the  city  in  tb 
prophet  Ezekiel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

The  harbour  of  Tyre,  which  reminded  me,  on 
miniature  scale,  of  that  of  Alexandria,  was  forme 
originally  by  an  island,  but  was  extended  and  con 
pleted  by  a  sea-wall  of  immense  strength.  Tl 
ancient  city,  which  is  now  all  swept  away  by  till 
destructive  influences  of  war,  barbarism,  and  tim" 
was  built  chiefly  upon  the  shore,  and  not  upon  tl 
island.    This  old  and  flourishing  place,  renowu 
for  its  commerce  and  arts,  was  destroyed  by  Ncbn 
chadnezzar,  the  Assyrian  king, — or  at  least  th 
portion  of  it  which  was  built  upon  the  main  land,- 
573  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.    A  little  mo; 
than  two  hundred  years  after,  the  insular  city, 
that  portion  which  was  built  upon  the  neighbourii| 
island,  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ai 
taken  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.    Making  u 
of  the  materials  of  the  first  city,  which  were  scaj 
tered  in  fragments  upon  the  shore,  he  construct 
a  vast  mole,  two  huudred  feet  in  breadth,  whi 
extended  from  the  continent  to  the  island.  T 
sands  have  drifted  over  this  great  work  ;  and  thj 
the  ancient  island,  which  is  at  the  distance  of| 
half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,i 
converted  into  a  peninsula,  upon  which  the  model 
city  of  Tyre  now  stands.    Treading  literally  in  tN 
steps  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  we  passlj 
slowly  over  the  isthmus,  and  went  through  a\k 
around  the  city.    There  are  still  some  remains 
commerce  here.    A  few  small  vessels  were  in  I 
harbor.   The  tide  had  receded,  and  the  rocks  w< 
laid  bare.    Upon  these  rocks  the  fisherman  sprei 
his  nets.    All  around  the  city,  on  the  sandy  sh<Bj 
and  the  sea-beaten  rocks,  were  melancholy  ca- 
dences of  the  wealth  and  gigantic  labors  of  otil 
days  ;  fragments  of  walls  and  of  numberless  las| 
and  beautiful  columns,  which  seemed  still  to  hav» 
voice,  and  to  utter  the  story  of  their  greatness  A 
their  degradation.  ifc 

On  this  spot,  before  the  city  of  Alexandria  Hv 
a  being,  was  the  centre  of  ancient  commerce.  lw 
was  the  London  of  ancient  days.    Situated  at 
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head  of  the  great  sea,  midway  between  the  old 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Indian  seas  on  the  other,  she 
held  her  commercial  dominion  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  these  streets  walked  the  merchants 
of  Egypt.  The  loaded  camels  of  Judea  and  Da- 
mascus kneeled  at  her  gates.  On  these  waters 
rose  the  masts  of  Lebanon  ;  and  the  sea  foamed 
under  the  stroke  of  oars  made  from  the  oaks  of 
Bashan.  The  loud  sound  of  her  sailors'  voices 
echoed  over  the  great  sea-wall  of  her  harbor,  as 
they  came  in  from  distant  Spain  and  barbarous 
Grecian  isles.  Arabia  poured  her  spices,  and  balm, 
and  frankincense  into  her  lap.  The  ivory  and  the 
costly  woods  of  the  Persian  Gulf  adorned  her 
palaces.  The  mother  of  arts,  she  clothed  the  world 
in  her  linen  and  purple.  The  mother  of  knowledge, 
she  sent  her  Cadmus  to  teach  mankind  the  mystery 
of  letters.  States,  cities,  were  born  in  her  bosom. 
She  built  Carthage,  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome 
from  the  treasures  of  her  wealth  and  lore ;  and 
the  cities  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  Utica  in  Africa, 
were  among  her  children.  But  to-day,  how  changed 
is  all  this ! 

With  deep  interact  the  traveller  looks  upon  the 
remains  of  this  great  but  fallen  city.  He  beholds 
it  a  mighty  and  a  memorable  desolation. 

It  was  predicted  that  it  should  be  so.  Speaking 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Bzekiel,  God  is  re- 
oi  presented  as  addressing  Tyre  in  terms  which  indi- 
ot  tbicate  his  displeasure.    "  Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
llOh  Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up 
i  of  k  i  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come 
of  Sokj«q).    And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus, 
ijand  break  down  her  towers.   I  will  also  scrape  her 
dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 
It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea." — TJpharrts  letters. 
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ft !    Passing  t/ie  Alps  on  a  Railroad. — Prom  Gratz 
y  by  a  [to  Vienna,  the  most  remarkable  railroad  structure 
id'tini  lin  the  world  is  passed  over :  the  Alps  are  literally 
upon  A  Harassed  on  a  railroad.    The  passage  of  the  Sem- 
[fuofflt  imering  Alp  is  achieved  by  means  of  twelve  tunnels 
Zealand  many  vaulted  cuttings,  and  the  valleys  are 
east  tin  (spanned  by  a  large  number  of  viaducts,  of  the  most 
-finished  and  scientific  workmanship.    The  longest 
tt]e mo  (tunnel  is  4783  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  at  an  eleva- 
vition  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
The  road  winds  round  the  mountain  in  so  circuit- 
Dions  a  manner,  that  in  some  places,  five  miles  of 
siroad  are  constructed  to  advance  one  mile  in 
tftetraight  line,  and  some  of  the  gradients  are  100  feet 
Bctato  the  mile.    It  is  very  picturesque,  as  the  trains 
shktare  going  down  the  inclined  planes,  to  observe  the 
Titracts  below,  appearing  so  steep  in  their  descent  as 
ItJito  seem  almost  dangerous;  but  the  engines  are  so 
oi Swell  managed  and  appointed,  that  the  fear  is  soon 
[(.pissipated.     The  narrow  valley  which  courses 
ffa  through  these  mountains,  is  filled  with  dwellings 
jjj  and  villages,  and  in  some  places  the  valley  is  so 
r(,  j  jj  oarrow  that  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  built  against 
>mrh  *  ke  PerPer>dicular  rocks,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
'jjj  nany  hundred  feet,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  rail- 
eKjjt  road  track  Ls  laid.    And  as  we  looked  down  upon 
|5K  ;hese  mountain  hamlets,  it  was  hard  to  feel  that  it 
a$  >vas  a  reality  and  not  a  dream  of  beauty. 

jdv*   *~*  

For  "  The  Friend." 

jl'ctf  Exploration  of  the  Niger. 

(Continued  from  Page  62.) 

[tohjf    "  After  leaving  this  labyrinth  of  creeks,  the  river 
a  «gan  gradually  to  grow  wider,  and  regular  banks 
o  appear.     Isolated  hut3  of  a  more  substantial 
earance  than  the  rude  shelters  near  the  mouth, 
iicated  that  we  were  now  entering  the  domains  of 
an  beings ;  and  Mr.  Crowther  remarked  the 


great  difference  between  the  present  occasion  and 
his  visit  in  1841.    Then,  the  banks  were  densely 
wooded  to  the  very  water's  edge,  but  now  there 
were  strips  of  land  along  the  margin  cleared  and 
planted,  while  small  villages  and  other  signs  of  life 
showed  themselves  where  all  formerly  was  desolate 
and  uninhabited,  and  the  very  people  seemed  less 
timid  and  better  clad."    As  they  advanced  up  the 
river,  the  villages  became  larger  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  signs  of  cultivation  increased.    At  Idda 
they  had  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ceremonies  of 
an  African  court,  in  the  interview  granted  them  by 
the  Atta,  or  king  of  Igara.    A  head  man  was  sent 
to  conduct  them,  and  having  partaken  of  the  usual 
refreshment  of  Palin  wine  and  gura  nuts,  they  form- 
ed a  procession  to  the  Palace.  "  Our  first  stoppage 
was  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  king's  head-women, 
who  having  inspected  and  approved  us,  forwarded 
us  to  the  hut  of  one  of  the  head-men,  who  in  his  turn 
passed  us  to  another,  by  whom  we  were  finally  led 
to  the  royal  abode,  our  route  from  the  river  having 
been  at  least  two  miles:    We  were  requested  to  re- 
main in  a  kind  of  open  yard,  partly  surrounded  by 
huts,  till  the  Atta  could  be  informed  of  our  ap- 
proach.   Mats  were  here  spread  for  u?,  and  we  sat 
down,  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  curious  but 
very  friendly  beholders.    Pitchers  of  Palin  wine 
were  brought,  and  served  to  us  in  calabashes,  until 
at  length  becoming  impatient,  I  sent  to  try  and 
hurry  our  reception.  Several  of  us  amused  ourselves 
by  smoking  cigars,  the  natives  expressing  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  our  matches  for  instantaneous  light. 
After  a  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  gra- 
ciously informed  that  the  Atta  would  now  receive 
us  ;   so   advancing,  or  rather  creeping  through 
several  very  low  entrances,  walking  along  dark  pas- 
sages, and  taking  sundry  sharp  turns,  we  were 
finally  ushered  into  a  spacious  square  court,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  seated  on  a  mud  throne  and 
surrounded  by  slaves  and  courtiers,  we  beheld  his 
Majesty,  the  Atta  of  Igara.   As  soon  as  we  had  all 
entered,  I  advanced  towards  the  Atta,  on  which  a 
number  of  those  around  him  jumped  up,  uttered  a 
wild  scream,  and  hid  him  from  our  view  with  their 
dresses.    After  a  few  seconds  they  retired,  and  we 
were  told  we  might  now  shake  hands,  which  I  did, 
and  having  introduced  my  party,  we  all  sat  down 
on  mats  spread  before  the  throne.    The  screaming 
and  hiding  ceremony  was  now  repeated,  and  again 
after  we  had  placed  our  interpreter  in  front.  We 
spoke  to  Aliheli  in  English,  who  translated  it  into 
Hausa,  which  was  again  rendered  to  the  king  in 
Igara  by  an  intelligent  looking  young  man,  who 
coming  forward  and  making  a  lowly  obesiance,  re- 
mained kneeling  during  our  interview.    His  Majes- 
ty's state  dress  consisted  of  a  large  figured  purple 
velvet  robe  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  feet ;  his 
head-piece  was  a  cap  covered  with  white  beads,  and 
having  at  the  sides  and  in  the  front,  tufts  of  fine 
feathers,  the  latter  projecting  over  his  face  so  as  to 
prevent  a  full  view  of  his  countenance.  Pendant 
from  each  ear  hung  a  thin  circular  piece  of  wood, 
perforated  with  various  devices ;  round  his  neck  were 
innumerable  strings  of  beads,  white,  blue  and  yel- 
low, and  against  his  breast  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
closely  resembling  the  sign  of  an  insurance  office. 
In  his  left  hand,  which  peeped  from  under  his  ample 
sleeve,  was  a  hollow  brass  tube  attached  to  which 
were  numerous  little  bells.  A  similar  article  rested 
on  his  lap,  while  on  a  small  mat  before  him  was 
placed  a  dilapidated  stone-ware  '  Souter  Johnny.' 
His  Majesty  was  seated  on  a  bench  covered  with 
native  made  cushions  and  cloths,  and  had,  standing 
close  about  him,  five  slaves,  with  large  fans,  which 
were  employed  incessantly  either  to  cool  his  cheeks,  or 
for  the  more  important  office  of  concealing  the  roy- 
al countenance  when  he  laughed,  or  when  he  had 


condescendingly  delivered  himself  of  some  oracular 
dogma.  When  used  for  either  of  the  two  latter  pur- 
poses, the  attendant  courtiers  invariably  uttered  the 
wild  shriek  which  greeted  our  ears  on  our  first  entry. 
The  various  initial  ceremonies  being  happily  con- 
cluded, we  commenced  by  desiring  the  interpreter  to 
convey  to  his  sable  Majesty  our  sincere  respects  and 
the  great  happiness  we  experienced  in  being  enabled 
to  wait  on  him.  This  having  been  graciously  re- 
ceived and  responded  to  by  an  approving  nod  and 
a  courtly  scream,  we  further  made  humble  inquiries 
regarding  the  state  of  the  royal  health,  expressing 
our  hope  that  it  remained  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. We  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  we 
had  come  also  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  know  whether  peace  prevailed  and  whether 
he  was  willing  to  trade  with  us,  as  we  were  desirous 
of  redeeming  the  promise  made  by  the  former  expe- 
dition. We  also  mentioned  the  great  sickness  in 
1841,  as  the  cause  of  the  long  interval  between  the 
visits.  The  Atta  replied  "  that  he  thanked  God  for 
bringing  white  men  again  to  see  him,  that  he  would 
make  good  trade,  and  that  he  trusted  that  white 
men  would  again  settle  in  his  land."  After  some 
other  'palavering,  "  Mr.  Crowther  now  questioned 
him  as  to  his  willingness  to  receive  teachers  who 
would  instruct  his  subjects  in  good  ways,  and  also 
to  1  read  book,'  and  to  '  write  book.'  The  Atta 
declared  his  entire  satisfaction  at  this  proposal,  and 
after  some  further  conversation  about  trade,  our 
interview  ended  by  my  presenting  him  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, a  razor,  a  sabre  and  brass  scabbard,  a 
double-barreled  gun,  and  eight  pieces  of  cloth  of 
various  patterns.  At  sight  of  these  the  king's  face 
brightened,  and  he  appeared  in  a  great  hurry  to  end 
the  conference  and  to  examine  the  articles,  which  he 
commenced  doing  before  we  left  him.  The  Atta  is 
said  to  be  about  fifty  years  old  ;  his  skin  is  very 
dark  and  he  has  a  heavy,  sensual  look.  Though 
an  absolute  monarch,  he  does  not  seem  to  possess 
much  real  authority.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly 
dark,  so  we  walked  quickly  to  our  boats,  having 
completed  a  good  day's  work,  and  broken  through 
the  old  custom  of  not  seeing  the  Atta  the  same  day 
that  the  announcement  is  made  to  him." 

On  the  4th  of  the  8th  month,  they  reached  the 
confluence  of  the  Binue  and  the  Joliba,  in  lat.  7  deg. 
45  m.  It  was  here  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Quorra, 
below  the  junction,  that  a  tract  of  land  was  bought 
in  1841  as  a  site  for  a  model  farm.  Dr.  Baikie 
thus  describes  the  view  from  a  neighbouring  height : 
"  Beneath  us  was  the  pretty,  green-topped,  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, sadly  reminding  us  of  the  misfortunes  of  its  last 
European  visitors.  On  our  left  was  a  deep  ravine 
separating  us  from  another  flat-crowned  hill,  Mt. 
Victoria,  while  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  undula- 
ting wooded  country  purchased  in  1841  for  the 
model  farm,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  south- 
ward until  there  arrested  by  rugged,  rocky  grounds 
and  abrupt  mountains.  Pursuing  a  somewhat  mean- 
dering route,  the  narrow  Kivora  flowing  from  the 
northward,  wound  along  the  base  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  while  full  before  us  came  pouring  from 
the  eastward,  the  straight-coursed  Binue,  the  com- 
mingling waters  of  the  two  mighty  streams  forming 
the  expansive  lake-like  confluence,  its  surface  dotted 
with  islets  and  banks,  or  rippled  by  contending 
currents,  while  in  the  distance  the  united  rivers  im- 
petuously rushed  towards  the  sea,  through  the  deep 
defile  by  which  we  had  so  lately  ascended.  The 
extensive  ruins  of  the  once  busy  Odokodo,  the  centre 
of  trade  in  this  place,  before  its  destruction  by  a 
ruthless  B'elatah  band,  were  hid  from  view  by  the 
thick  brushwood  ;  but  the  crowded  huts  of  its  infc ' 
portant  commercial  successor  wen;  plainly  discern- 
ed on  the  opposite  shore.  Along  the  banks  numerous 
villages  could  be  detected,  while  frequently,  more 
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inland,  a  curling  wreath  of  smoke  would  betray  the 
existence  of  some  sequestered  hamlet,  half  bidden 
beneath  lofty  trees.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
over  miles  and  miles,  the  ground  teemed  with  ex- 
uberant vegetation ;  seeming  often  in  the  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  wild  growth,  to  revel  in  exemption 
from  culture.  Such  a  fruitful  soil  in  other  climes,  and 
with  a  happier  population,  would  yield  support  and 
employment  to  countless  thousands,  and  long  ere 
this  have  proved  the  source  of  untold  wealth.  To 
complete  the  panorama,  quietly  at  anchor,  and  now, 
surrounded  by  canoes,  there  lay  the  little  '  Pleiad,' 
the  avant-eourier  of  European  energy  and  influence, 
and,  I  trust,  the  forerunner  of  civilization  and  its 
attendant  blessings,  and  of  better  days  to  these 
richly  endowed  but  hitherto  unfortunate  regions." 

The  Puis,  or  Foolahs,  or  Felatah,  the  Fulata  of 
Dr.  Bakie,  as  they  are  variously  called,  are  the 
scourge  of  Central  Africa.  They  made  their  ap- 
pearance as  a  conquering  race  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  are  the  ruling  people 
of  the  country  between  Lake  Tchad  and  the  west- 
ern coast.  Our  travellers  frequently  met  with  the 
traces  of  these  marauders.  As  they  advanced  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Binue,  they  found  tbe  banks  of 
the  river  thickly  and  luxuriantly  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge,  except  in  spots  cleared  for  cultivation 
Dear  the  villages.  A  little  inland,  on  both  sides, 
are  fine  ranges  of  hills,  those  to  the  northward 
being  lower  and  more  rounded,  while  those  to  the 
southward  are  higher,  more  abrupt,  and  with  nu- 
merous peaked  eminences.  "  Islets  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  became  more  numerous,  anions  which 
one  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  being- 
covered  with  huts.  We  anchored  close  to  the  spot, 
which  was  just  abreast  of  a  large  town  on  the  right 
bank,  named  Yimaka.  On  landing,  we  found  that 
the  whole  population  had  left  the  town,  from  fear 
of  a  Felatah  invasion,  and  had  taken  up  their  tern 
porary  abode  on  this  little  islet,  on  which  they  had 
been  residing  for  three  months.  The  encampment 
bore  every  mark  of  being  constructed  in  great 
haste,  the  huts  being  composed  of  dry  sticks  and 
reeds;  yet  these  industrious  people  were  weaving 
and  picking  cotton,  and  busily  pursuing  their  va- 
rious occupations.  We  afterwards  landed  at  Yima- 
ha, where  we  were  received  by  a  solitary  individual 
who  welcomed  us  with  a  melancholy  smile,  telling 
us  that  they  were  there  only  the  day  before,  and 
pointed  out,  close  to  where  we  were,  the  marks  of 
their  horses'  hoofs.  These  restless  invaders  had 
found  the  place  deserted,  and  not  having  canoes, 
could  not  attack  the  refugees  in  their  insular  abode ; 
but  as  the  river  would  soon  be  rising  and  the  place 
overflowed,  these  unfortunates  were  in  almost 
hourly  expectation  of  being  again  obliged  to  seek 
for  another  shelter.  These  Fulatas  formed  part  of 
the  band  who  had  so  lately  sacked  Panda,  and 
who,  not  content  with  the  extent  of  their  raid,  were 
seeking  more  plunder  before  they  returned  home. 

On  the  1  ltli  of  the  8th  month,  the  Pleiad  anchor- 
ed off  a  small  village  Oil  the  north  bank,  called  Ken- 
do. It  was  founded  about  three  years  before,  by 
the  inhabitant!  of  Panda,  who  fled  thither  after  the 
capture  of  their  town.  "  The  enemy,"  they  said, 
"  did  not  came  ou  them  openly,  but  for  several 
days  many  of  tlum  had  been  arriving  at  Panda  in 
small  bands,  apparently  for  trade,  when  suddenly 
one  morning  they  am-c  and  a.-saulted  the  place  so 
unexpectedly,  that  but  little  resistance  was  made. 
Few  were  killed,  but  numbers  were  made  captive, 
and  the  city  was  then  burned." 

Such  is  war!  the  same,  among  the  savages  on 
the  banks  of  the  Binue,  as  among  the  nations,  the 
proudest  of  their  civilization  and  refinement. 

Their  course  hitherto  had  been  much  obstructed 
by  the  sand  banks  and  rock-*  which  the  low  state  of 


the  river  had  laid  bare ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  8th  month,  the  rains  began  to  fall,  the  waters 
rose,  and  the  remainder  of  their  voyage  was  through 
a  country  all  the  low  grounds  of  which  were  over- 
flowed. They  were  now  far  above  the  point  where 
the  expedition  of  1829  was  turned  back,  in  a  coun- 
try as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  page  61.) 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1732,  he  received  a  cer- 
tificate addressed  to  Friends  in  London  or  else- 
where, setting  forth  the  unity  of  the  members  of  his 
meeting,  with  him,  and  with  his  concern  again  to 
visit  Friends  in  England.  He  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia, early  in  the  ensuing  Third  month,  and 
although  absent  but  little  over  a  year,  yet,  in  the 
language  of  his  memorial,  "  he  travelled  much,  and 
to  general  satisfaction."  Friends  in  London,  in  a 
return  certificate  given  him,  after  testifying  that  his 
service  for  Truth  had  "  been  very  acceptable"  to 
them,  adds  this  fervent  wish  for  him  :  "  May  the 
God  of  love  and  goodness,  who  fills  his  ministers  at 
times  with  the  powerful  word  of  life,  attend  him  in 
his  voyage  on  his  return,  preserve  him  in  safety  to 
his  family,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  life  of  Truth  to 
the  end  of  his  days." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  held 
Seventh  mo.  27th,  1734,  he  received  a  certificate 
addressed  to  New  York,  Long  Island,  or  elsewhere, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  "  drawings"  "  in  love"  "to 
visit  Friends  and  other  well  inclined  people,"  "more 
particularly  in  some  part  of  Connecticut."  He  was 
absent  on  this  journey  about  six  weeks,  after  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  mostly  in  or  about  Phila 
delphia  until  the  following  Seventh  month,  [1735,] 
when  he  was  drawn  in  love  to  visit  Friends  in  Vir 
ginia.  His  certificate  granted  him  in  the  Sixth 
month,  after  stating  that  he  was  well  known  to 
those  he  was  about  to  visit,  yet  for  the  keeping  of 
good  order,  "  We  certify  that  his  christian  conduct, 
exemplary  life,  and  living  ministry,  are  of  great 
service  among  us.  He  is  in  unity  with  us,  and  we 
are  nearly  united  to  him,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  we  pray  through  the  guidance  of  his  good 
spirit,  to  preserve  him  in  His  fear,  resigned  to  His 
will,  that  his  reward  may  be  peace  with  him  for- 
ever." 

llobcrt  passed  down  on  his  journey,  taking  meet- 
ings even  into  North  Carolina,  being  abundantly 
famished  by  his  heavenly  Leader  with  ability  to 
labour  in  his  gospel.  He  returned  to  Nancemond, 
in  Virginia,  his  native  place,  in  time  to  attend  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  there  Eighth  mo.  9th.  This 
meeting,  alter  speaking  of  his  acceptable  labours  of 
love  amongst  them,  adds,  "As  our  remembrances 
of  him,  and  his  former  services  in  this  his  native 
country,  have  been  frequent  and  very  pleasant,  so 
we  are  thankful  to  God  for  preserving  him  alive,  to 
praise  him,  and  edify  his  people."  This  was  the 
last  time  liobert  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
beloved  and  honoured  brother  Joseph,  who  was 
failing  in  health,  and  had  the  inward  assurance 
that  his  days  were  few. 

•Joseph  was  the  third  son  of  old  Robert  Jordan, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  issued  concerning  him, 
was  one  of  "  the  third  generation  who  had  walked 
in  the  Truth."  "He  was  of  a  sprightly  genius, 
affable  disposition,  and  even  temper,  which,  as  he 
givw  to  manhood,  gave  him  easy  access  to  com- 
pany, esteemed  the  better  sort.  A  visitation  of 
divine  love  being  extended  to  him  about  the  twenty 


second  year  of  his  age,  he,  like  Zaccheus,  made 
haste,  and  with  joy  embraced,  both  the  message 
and  messenger  of  salvation.  Being  endued  with  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  he  acquitted  himself  '  as  a 
workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,'  and  had  great 
place  in  the  minds  of  men.  Although  he  had  not 
much  of  school  literature,  yet  he  might  be  said  to 
have  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  being  both 
correct  and  concise  in  speaking  the  word  in  season, 
insomuch  that  divers  have  confessed  to  the  truth, 
and  embraced  the  doctrine  he  preached.  Being 
patient  in  tribulation,  he  was  favoured  with  that 
hope  which  affords  content  and  solace  of  mind. 
After  labouring  in  the  gospel  in  his  own  country 
and  adjacent  provinces,  he,  [in  1725,  1726  and 
1727,]  visited  most  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
divers  parts  of  Holland,  being  absent  on  the  jour- 
ney about  three  years.  He  returned  with  peace, 
and  found  his  presence  necessary  at  home ;  for  his 
father  being  deceased,  his  brother  Robert  then  ab- 
sent, [just  preparing  to  visit  Europe,]  the  care  of 
the  family  devolved  upon  him ;  which  trust  he  dis- 
charged with  judgment,  being  a  good  economist, 
kind  neighbour,  and  steady  friend. 

"  He  often  intimated  that  he  should  not  continue 
long,  and  was,  therefore,  concerned  to  use  diligence. 
Not  long  before  his  decease,  he  visited  Friends  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  edifying  them  with  his 
gift ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which 
he  died,  though  very  weak  in  body,  he  attended  I 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  signifying  at  his  return,  hisi 
great  satisfaction  therein,  believing  it  would  be  the 
last  meeting  of  the  kind  he  should  ever  be  at.  He 
never  afterwards  went  from  home,  except  to 
Week-day  Meeting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  dissolution, 
he  uttered  many  savoury  expressions,  saying  to 
some  young  ministers,  '  Mind  your  gifts,  and  thei 
Lord  will  bless  you,  and  you  will  be  a  blessing  tc 
the  church.  Be  bumble  and  obedient ;  obedience 
brings  sweet  peace.  I  have  a  great  desire  there 
might  be  a  right  ministry  continued  in  the  church 
for  there  are  many  not  strictly  of  this  fold,  who  ir 
due  time  the  Lord  will  bring  in.  As  you  come  t< 
have  an  experience  of  the  work  of  Truth  in  youi 
own  hearts,  you  will  be  able  to  confute  them  whe 
persuade  themselves  there  is  no  living  without  sii 
in  this  world.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  speal 
much,  neither  is  it,  I  hope,  very  needful.  As  yox 
are  taught  of  the  Lord,  you  will  have  cause  to  re 
joice  in  him  in  whom  you  have  believed.'  " 

Robert  probably  parted  with  Joseph  about  th 
first  of  the  Ninth  month,  and  he  reached  his  owl 
residence  not  long  before  his  brother,  having  com 
pleted  the  task  assigned  him  in  the  earthly  hous 
of  his  pilgrimage,  was  taken  in  mercy  to  his  hea 
venly  home.  Joseph,  in  "  much  resignation  am 
peace  with  the  Lord,"  departed  this  life  Ninth  mc 
26th,  1735;  aged  40  years. 

"When  Robert  heard  of  the  death  of  his  belove< 
brother,  bis  heart  yearned  to  visit  his  bereaved  re 
latives  in  Virginia,  and  after  a  time  he  laid  th 
matter  before  his  friends,  not  being  willing  to  g 
even  on  such  an  occasion,  without  the  unity  of  tb 
church.  The  Monthly  Meeting,  feeling  unity  an 
sympathy  with  him,  on  tbe  26th  of  First  montl 
1736,  granted  him  the  following  certificate: 

"  Our  worthy  friend,  Robert  Jordan,  having  r< 
ceived  the  sorrowful  account  of  the  death  of  oi 
well  esteemed  friend,  his  brother,  (Joseph  Jordan 
and  finding  himself  inclined  on  that  occasion  t 
give  his  friends  and  relations  thereaway  a  visit,  aj| 
plied  to  us  for  our  certificate.  As  our  friend  j 
well  known  to  most  of  you  on  that  part  of  the  coi 
tinent,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  ;  neve 
thelcss,  for  the  preservation  of  that  good  order  estj 
blished  amongst  Friends,  we  have  thought  it  prop' 
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to  certify,  that  he  continues  to  be,  in  our  esteem, 
an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  is  in 
unity  with  us,  and  his  conversation  and  deportment 
amongst  us,  hath  been  such  as  became  a  disciple  of 
our  holy  Master,  and  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  his 
visit  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

"  May  that  Divine  hand  which  hath  heretofore 
raised  up,  filled  and  qualified  divers  eminent  mi- 
nisters removed  from  us  by  death,  raise  up,  spirit, 
and  qualify  others  to  supply  their  places;  that  so 
the  great  work  of  reformation  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  earth,  the  churches  of  Christ  edified,  and  Al- 
mighty God  glorified,  who  only  is  worthy  thereof 
forever." 

During  this  visit,  Robert  Jordan  probably  drew 
up  the  memorial  concerning  his  brother  Joseph,  of 
which  we  have  inserted  the  principal  part.  He 
was  absent  about  two  months  from  Philadelphia. 
In  the  Eighth  month,  1736,  he  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  at  which  were  a  number 
of  valuable  ministers.  Daniel  Stanton  says,  it  "was 
large  and  much  favoured  with  the  Divine  presence. 
Divers  ministering  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  were 
there,  viz  :  Thomas  Chalkley,  Robert  J  ordan,  John 
and  Evan  Evans,  Margaret  Preston,  and  others." 
Robert  had  previously  laid  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting  a  prospect  of  religious  service  in  South 
Carolina,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  a  few  days 
after  his  return  from  Shrewsbury,  he  received  a 
certificate  of  unity.  In  this  they  "  certify  that  as 
he  professeth  the  glorious  dispensation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  spiritual  appearance  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  that  will  hear  and  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  grace,  so  his  christian  conversation  and  minis 
try  are  seals  that  his  faith  and  call  are  of  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

William  Dewsbury. 

(Continued  from  page  01.) 

He  was  not  idle  in  York  Castle.  The  following 
is  taken  from  an  epistle  which  he  wrote  there  :  "  In 
the  Sowings  of  the  tender  compassion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  all  the  mourners  in  Zion  ;  and  the  afflict- 
ed desolate  people  who  wait  for  his.  coming  as  for 
the  morning,  and  have  no  satisfaction  in  anything 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  sweet  and  comfortable 
presence."  "  Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  of  the  unspeaka- 
ble love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  husband  of  the 
bride.  Oh  !  ye  sons  of  the  glorious  day,  read,  and 
feel  the  unsearchable  love,  and  you,  handmaids, 
drink  of  the  inexhaustible  ocean  which  flows  over 
all  opposition.  This  is  the  Son  of  the  Father's  love, 
who  hath  been  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with 
grief.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and 
by  his  stripes  are  we  healed  ;  and  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Let  all  crowns  be  thrown  down  before 
him  ;  he  alone  shall  have  the  glory,  for  besides  him 
there  is  no  other.  Therefore  let  every  son,  daughter 
fli  and  servant  of  God,  watch  and  diligently  hearken 
Kt,in  to  his  counsel.  Whatever  the  natural  man  most 
j  tt  inclines  to,  when  the  temptation  besets  you,  judge 
t,;,;  yourselves,  look  up  to  the  Lord,  and  resist  the  devil 
■i  with  boldness  in  the  first  assault,  and  the  Lord  God 
jjjlyil  will  give  you  dominion  over  them,  and  the  bond  of 
t  fljfil  iniquity  shall  not  have  power  over  you.  In  his  holy 
authority,  every  one  stand  in  dominion  upon  the 
^..j  head  of  the  first  man,  with  all  his  excellency  and 
j  (/«  glory ;  that  in  the  perfect  freedom  every  individual 
j  ;  may  reign,  in  the  measure  of  the  light,  over  every 
thought  and  desire  that  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  in  his  will  you  may  all  dwell  in  the  holy 
faith,  which  will  arm  against  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  devil.  You  shall  break  down  Satan  under  your 
•  feet,  and  shall  overcome  through  the  blood  of  the 
o,  and  the  word  of  your  testimony ;  and  con- 
inually  drink  of  the  rivers  of  pleasure,  the  presence 
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of  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  light,  life  and  righteousness 
forever.  For  he  has  become  our  husband,  and  we 
are  as  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  in  the  delight  of  his 
glorious  love.  Let  the  mourners  in  Zion  rejoice,  and 
the  afflicted  among  the  people  be  glad,  and  fear  the 
Lord.  And  let  not  any  who  desires  salvation  in 
uprightness  of  heart,  say  ;  '  the  Lord  regards  me 
not ;'  for  whatever  thou  hungerest  and  thirstest 
for  in  this  life,  thou  art  the  heir  of  it,  and  the  Lord 
will  satisfy  thy  hunger  with  his  refreshings  for  his 
name's  sake.  And  this  is  the  portion  of  those  that 
are  least  in  their  own  eyes  amongst  the  people. 

"  All  you  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  the  great  God, 
whom  the  Lord  hath  prospered  in  your  living  testi- 
mony in  what  he  hath  called  unto — blessed  be  the 
Lord  God,  for  you  retain  the  sense  of  your  nothing- 
ness in  self,  and  so  become  poor  with  the  poorest  and 
weak  with  the  weakest,  and  truly  make  self  of  no  re- 
putation, but  humble  it  to  the  cross,  and  do  not  serve 
self,  but  G  od  and  his  people,  with  all  his  gifts  and 
ornaments  with  which  he  hath  adorned  you.  Be- 
cause of  the  savour  which  you  have  in  Christ,  the 
souls  of  the  upright  do  praise  the  Lord  for  you. 
Your  steadfast,  valiant,  unwearied  travails,  labours 
and  sufferings  for  the  Lord,  cause  the  hearts  of  his 
people  to  be  enlarged  with  hallelujahs  and  high 
praises  in  the  assemblies  of  his  saints.  You  know 
that  your  reward  is  with  you  :  and  woe  to  them 
that  devise  mischief  against  you,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  blessed.  Oh,  Zion's  children,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let 
not  a  thought  of  the  heart  draw  you  from  the  light, 
life,  and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  rise  upon  you,  which  will  set  your 
souls  in  perfect  love,  above  all  unbelief.  Oh  drink, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  your  souls,  of  the  cup  of 
his  salvation,  for  it  is  freely  handed  to  all  that  love 
him,  who  thirst  for  his  mercies,  and  tread  down  the 
self-working  spirit ;  so  that  all  may  be  bound  down 
in  silence,  that  would  move  in  any  exercise  to  utter 
words  rashly  before  the  Lord."  "  Stand  over  all 
that  would  dratv  from  the  sweet  unity,  which  is  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  his  companions  w/io 
walk  in  the  light.  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  in  you, 
in  all  faithful  obedience — and  all  feel  the  love  of 
God  enlarging  your  hearts  one  to  another,  that  the 
strong  may  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  in 
pure  love  all  may  grow  fruitful  plants  in  the  vine- 
yard which  God  s  right  hand  hath  planted." 

The  prevalence  of  pure  love  and  tenderness  to- 
wards one  another,  was  a  striking  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter and  the  religion  of  the  early  Friends.  Many 
of  them  were  experienced  ministers  of  Christ,  par- 
taking of  the  pure  heavenly  spirit  of  their  Di- 
vine Master,  and  sought  to  gather  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  not  to  scatter  from  it. 

Though  William  Dewsbury  was  liberated  from 
his  confinement  in  York,  it  was  but  a  few  months 
before  he  was  placed  in  the  common  jail  at  War- 
wick, where  he  was  a  prisoner  from  the  year  1663 
until  the  forepart  of  1671,  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
years.  Thus  were  bonds  and  afflictions  meted  out 
to  this  patient  and  cheerful  sufferer  for  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  At  that  time  there  lay  in  prison 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  above  four  hundred 
Friends,  many  of  them  under  sentence  of  prcmu- 
nire  and  banishment.  When  their  grievously  op- 
pressed condition  was  laid  before  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, by  George  Whitehead  and  other  Friends,  he 
was  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  their  discharge, 
and  the  remission  of  all  pains  and  penalties  adjudg- 
ed against  them.  Under  this  instrument  W.  Dews- 
bury  was  set  at  liberty.  The  faith  and  constancy 
of  Friends  preserved  them  from  fainting  under  trials, 
yet  his  mental  suffering  was  so  great  at  one  time 
while  in  durance  at  Warwick  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger many  Friends  were  in,  from  dissensions  which 


had  arisen  in  the  Society,  that  his  spirit  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  his  health  impaired.  His  life,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  in  imminent 
danger ;  for  his  strength  was  so  reduced  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  speak,  and  to  all  appearance, 
for  several  weeks,  his  end  was  approaching ;  "  but," 
says  he,  "  God  in  his  mercy  restored  strength,  in 
his  appointed  time."  Before  his  liberation,  he 
wrote  this  short  epistle:  "My  dear  Friends,  in 
these  trying  days,  be  not  afraid  of  what  man  can 
do,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  but  look  up  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Almighty  God,  to  stay  your 
minds  on  him,  who  hath  counted  you  worthy  to 
suffer  for  him.  In  all  humility  walk;  walk  faith- 
fully before  him  unto  the  end  ;  he  is  your  reward, 
and  will  give  unto  you  a  crown  of  life  forever.  Even 
so  be  it  with  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
breathing  of  my  soul  for  you,  whom  my  soul  loves. 
And  keep  your  meetings  in  the  authority  and  life 
of  the  meek  and  patient  spirit  which  wears  out  and 
overcomes  all  things  that  are  not  of  its  own  nature." 

During  the  interval  of  his  liberty,  John  Whiting 
informs  us  that  his  travels  were  extensive  in  several 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  west  and 
north.  From  Bristol,  he  wrote  to  some  Friends  at 
London,  then  about  to  assemble,  excusing  himself 
from  being  with  them,  on  the  ground  of  the  Lord 
having  disposed  of  him  in  another  way  ;  and  adds, 
"  Friends  are  generally  in  a  sweet  state  with  God 
in  this  city  and  where  I  have  passed  ;  both  to  my 
comfort  and  yours  in  the  Lord  ;  blessed  be  his 
name  forever." 

John  Roberts  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  visit 
John  Stevens,  who  had  treated  him  very  roughly, 
and  committed  him  to  jail,  it  brought  him  under 
great  conflict  of  mind,  having  been  liberated  by  his 
uncle,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  Stevens,  and 
thinking  it  would  seem  to  him  and  his  neighbours 
like  running  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
sary. On  the  way,  after  spreading  his  cause  before 
the  Lord,  and  waiting  on  him  in  silence,  he  received 
this  word,  "  Go,  and  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  threshing  instrument,  and  thou  shalt 
thresh  the  mountains;"  and  he  said  in  his  heart, 
"  thy  presence  is  enough."  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Stephens,  he  saw  him  changed ;  for 
though  he  treated  him  before  with  the  fierceness  of 
a  lion,  he  now  appeared  like  a  lamb.  After  being 
asked  how  he  was,  John  Roberts  answered,  "  pretty 
well,"  and  proceeded  thus ;  "  I  am  come  in  the 
fear  and  dread  of  heaven,  to  warn  thee  to  repent  of 
thy  wickedness  with  speed,  lest  the  Lord  cut  the 
thread  of  thy  lifej  and  send  thee  to  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.  I  am  come  to  warn  thee  with  great 
love,  whether  thou  wilt  hear  or  forbear,  and  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  thee."  The  jus- 
tice replied  ;  "  you  are  a  welcome  messenger  to 
me  ;  that  is  what  I  have  long  desired  to  hear." 
After  hearing  him  through,  he  confessed  he  was 
sorry  for  having  done  him  wrong,  and  said  he 
would  never  wrong  him  more.  The  same  day,  Wil- 
liam Dewsbury  appointed  a  meeting  at  Tcdbury, 
whither  J.  Roberts's  wife  went ;  but  she  was  so 
concerned  about  her  husband,  that  she  could  get 
little  benefit  from  the  meeting.  After  the  close?, 
W.  Dewsbury  walked  to  and  fro  in  an  entry,  griev- 
ing in  spirit,  and  came  up  to  her;  and  though  a 
stranger,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  said, 
"Woman,  thy  sorrow  is  great;  I  sorrow  with 
thee."  Then  walking  a  little,  again  he  came  to 
her  and  said,  "Now  the  time  is  come,  that  those 
who  marry  must  be  as  though  they  married  not, 
and  those  who  have  husbands  as  though  they  had 
none ;  for  the  Lord  calls  for  all  to  be  offered  up." 
By  this  she  saw  the  Lord  had  given  him  a  sense  of 
her  jreat  burden,  for  she  had  not  discovered  her 
exercise  to  any ;  and  it  relieved  her  mind,  so  that 
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she  went  home  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  where  she 
found  her  husband,  returned  from  his  erraud  ;  and 
they  were  broken  into  tears,  in  consideration  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  so  eminently  making  way  for 
them  that  day. 

The  following  letter  written  about  this  time,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  sweet  fellowship,  which  sub- 
sisted between  two  eminent  Friends  of  that  day ; 
and  also  conveys  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  es- 
teem in  which  G.  Fox  was  held  :  "  Dear  brother, 
in  the  covenant  of  life,  in  Christ  our  Head,  my  soul 
salutes  thee,  and  sympathizes  with  thee  in  thy  ex- 
ercises in  thy  bonds ;  with  breathings  to  the  Lord 
to  sweeten  all  our  ways,  what  he  calls  us  into,  with 
his  living  presence,  to  the  perfecting  of  his  glory 
forever.  Amen.  Dear  Geoi'ge,  I  have  been  through 
many  counties  in  the  north,  and  the  comfortable 
presence  of  the  Lord  did  manifest  itself  in  all  as- 
semblies of  his  people,  to  all  our  comfort  in  him  our 
Head  and  life,  blessed  forever  !  all  was  very  peace- 
able, and  a  great  resort  of  all  sorts  of  people  to 
Friends'  meetings ;  and  not  any  opposition,  but  all 
meetings  separated  in  peace.  It  would  be  too  tedi- 
ous to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  minded 
their  love  to  thee,  through  all  the  counties  where 
I  travelled  ;  but  generally  all  the  ancient  Friends 
in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  desired  to 
have  their  dear  love  remembered  to  thee.  The  deep 
sense  of  thy  labour  and  travail  is  fresh  upon  their 
spirits  ;  which  causeth  many  prayers  to  be  poured 
forth  before  the  Lord,  if  it  be  his  good  will  and 
pleasure,  to  give  thee  strength  of  body  and  liberty, 
to  travel  amongst  them  to  their  great  comfort  as  in 
years  past.  But  in  the  will  of  our  God,  our  souls 
rest  with  thee,  in  the  pleasure  of  our  God,  in  whom 
I  remain  thy  dear  brother,  W.  D." 

We  may  observe  the  deep  distress  it  gave  Wil- 
liam Dewsbury,  to  find  that  dissensions  had  crept 
into  any  part  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  ga- 
thered by  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Prince  of  peace.  The  ancient  Friends  who  had 
been  partakers  of  George  Fox's  labours,  were 
closely  united  to  him  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
with  one  another.  Nothing  appeared  to  give  them 
more  uneasiness  than  a  restless  dividing  spirit.  It 
fchreathens  the  Btability  of  all  government,  both  in 
ayil  and  religious  society,  and  if  it  had  the  ascen- 
dency, would  sever  all  the  bands  which  keep  it  to- 
gether, and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  every 
"in-  taking  his  own  course.  May  the  Preserver  of 
men  arrest  its  influence,  and  lead  us  to  pray  for  the 

I          of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 

country  at  large. 


Tin-  Chinese  Revolutionary  Lea/lcr. — There  is 
so  little  reliable  information,  respecting  the  Chinese 
insurgents,  that  the  following  which  is  taken  from 
a  late  paper,  appears  to  possess  some  interest: — 
"  I.  J.  Roberts,  of  Canton,  contributes  to  Putnam's 
Monthly,  for  October,  a  sketch  of  the  Chinese  re- 
volutionary lender.  The  Ping-Wang,  who  was,  in 
I  *  17,  a  visitor  of  Roberts'  house,  and  received 
from  him  more  than  two  months'  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  theology.  He  was  not 
baptized,  however,  as  he  hesitated  to  be  so  aniens 
the  church  would  give  him  assurance  of  support  in 
the  event  of  Ids  change  of  religion,  causing  him  to 
be  refused  employment  by  his  own  people.  The 
true  name  of  the  great  revolutionist  is  Sow  Tsuen- 
Hung.  He  was  born  in  1818.  In  1849,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  in  1851  lie  was 
declared  Emperor  of  the  new  dynasty,  called  Tae- 
Ping  T'pcen  Kooh — 'Great  Tranquillity,'  'Hea- 
ven's Kingdom' — assuming  as  his  own  title  Tae- 


Ping-Wang  — '  King  of  Great  Tranquillity,'  or 
1  Prince  of  Peace.'  The  facts  stated  by  Roberts 
explain  how  so  many  allusions  to  Christian  doc- 
trines came  to  be  mingled  with  the  proclamations 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  rebels." 

The  Law  of  Slopes. — In  France,  the  high  roads 
must  not  exceed  four  deg.  forty- six  min.  by  law ;  in 
England,  four  deg.,  or  one  foot  rise  in  thirty-five. 
A  slope  of  fifteen  degrees  is  extremely  steep,  and 
one  which  one  cannot  descend  in  a  carriage.  A 
slope  of  thirty-seven  degrees  is  almost  inaccessible 
on  foot,  if  the  bottom  be  a  naked  rock  or  a  turf  too 
thick  to  form  steps.  The  body  falls  backwards 
when  the  tibia  makes  a  smaller  angle  than  forty- 
three  degrees  with  the  sole  of  the  foot — forty-two 
degrees  being  the  steepest  slope  that  can  be  climbed 
on  foot,  in  a  ground  that  is  sandy.  When  the  slope 
is  forty-four  degrees,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  scale 
it,  though  the  ground  permits  the  forming  of  steps 
by  thrusting  in  the  feet.  A  slope  of  fifty-five  de- 
grees is  to  man  inaccessible. 


On  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  there  is  a 
coral  reef  that  rises  at  once  from  an  unfathomable 
ocean  and  extends  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
two  hundred  yards  to  a  mile,  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore,  in  some  places  increasing  to  sixty  and  even 
seventy  miles.  The  great  arm  of  the  sea  included 
between  it  and  the  land  is  nowhere  less  than  ten, 
occasionally  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  is  safely  navi- 
gable throughout  its  whole  length,  with  a  few  trans- 
verse  openings  by  which  ships  can  enter. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1856. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  should  have  given 
place  to  them  this  week,  had  not  so  much  space  been 
occupied  by  the  concluding  part  of  the  minutes  from 
Indiana. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  64.) 

With  a  view  to  afford  all  those  inducements  to 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  we  have  agreed  to  grant 
diplomas  when  such  a  course  as  is  laid  out  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
may  not  fully  meet  our  object;  we,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  applying  to  our  next  Legislature  for  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  or  an  amendment  to  the  pre- 
sent Act,  authorizing  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  Institution,  to  grant  degrees  to  those  students 
who  may,  by  a  thorough  course  of  education,  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  their 
qualifications.  This,  we  think,  would  prevent  many 
of  our  best  students  from  looking  to  other  Institu- 
tions for  privileges  to  which  they  feel  themselves 
justly  entitled. 

In  reviewing  the  care  and  responsibility  which 
has  devolved  upon  us  during  the  past  year,  the 
committee  have  endeavoured  to  labour  diligently 
for  the  advancement  and  success  of  the  Institution, 
but  owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  build- 
ing and  premises,  and  the  necessity  to  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  house,  we  have  had  to  obtain  funds 
to  considerable  amount  on  our  individual  responsi- 
bility ;  and  should  the  number  of  students  increase 
over  110,  more  furnishing  and  other  expenses  will 
1"  necessary.  I  nder  these  circumstances,  we  have 
felt  our  situation  to  be  attended  with  much  embar- 
rassment; and  believing  that  it  will  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  sell  the  land,  as  suggested  by  our  last 


Yearly  Meeting,  we  now  propose  for  the  serious 
and  candid  consideration  of  Friends,  whether  a  sub- 
ject of  such  momentous  importance, — especially  as  so 
many  young  Friends  come  to  the  school  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teachers  to  be  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, — may  not  properly 
claim  a  direction  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the 
subordinate  meetings  to  raise  annually  a  sum  not 
less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  until  the  present 
indebtedness  is  paid  off,  and  the  house  finished  and 
furnished,  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  loans  to  relieve  their  present  personal  lia- 
bility, and  to  conduct  the  establishment  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  and 
to  promote  the  object  of  its  design. 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
winter  session  to  commence  on  the  14th  of  Tenth 
month,  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Ather- 
ton,  who  is  also  to  have  charge  of  the  boys,  as  go- 
vernor, when  they  are  not  in  school.  Elizabeth 
B.  Hopkins,  matron ;  William  B.  Morgan,  Zac- 
cheus  Test,  and  Joseph  Moore,  teachers  in  the  male 
department,  and  Sarah  B.  Morgan  and  Deborah 
Atherton,  in  the  female  department ;  Sarah  Hop- 
kins, governess. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  Third- day,  the 
24th  of  Third  month,  1857,  and  close  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1857. 

On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  apparatus  fully 
to  illustrate  experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Philo- 
sophy, the  teachers  have  kindly  furnished,  at  their 
own  expense,  apparatus  to  the  .amount  of  §670, 
which  will  be  loaned  to  the  school. 

Levi  Jessup,  Clerk . 

Tenth  month  1st,  1856. 

[From  the  report  of  the  building  committee,  there 
appears  "  an  unpaid  debt"  of  $7,378  80.] 

[The  "  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boarding' 
School  Farm,"  (who  have  declined  making  sale  of 
part  of  the  land  as  proposed  by  the  Yearly  Meet 
ing,)  shows  a  balance  on  hand  in  money  and  notes 
of  $3689  84.] 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  on 
Second-day  morning. 

Second-day  morning,  Tenth  month  6th. — The 
meeting  assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

The  General  Committee  on  Education  make  the 
following  report,  which  has  been  read.  The  la 
bours  and  care  of  the  committee  in  this  concern 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  committee  is  conti- 
nued, and  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  labours, 
and  directed  to  report,  as  usual,  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  accordance  with  the  proposition  of 
the  Committee,  this  meeting  directs  that  the  ad- 
dress brought  in  with  the  report,  which  has  been 
read  in  this  meeting,  be  printed  and  attached  to 
the  minutes.  The  meeting  directs  that  the  address 
be  read  in  our  Mouthly  Meetings.  * 

Number  of  Friends'  children  between  5  and  15 
years,  6135. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  between  15  and  20, 
2905. 

Whole  number  of  Friends'  children,  9140. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  taught  in  schools! 
under  the  superintendence  of  Monthly  Meetings 
committees,  3s-js. 

Number  of  Friends'  schools,  119. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  taught  in  schools 
not  under  such  superintendence,  3848. 

Number  of  schools,  not  under  such  superintcn 
denee,  taught  by  Friends,  167. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  growing  up  withom 
school  education,  2. 

Meetings  of  Friends  without  school,  80. 

Scripture  schools  under  superintendence  of  com 
mittees,  140. 

The  children  are  regular  in  the  attendance  o 
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mid-week  meetings,  when  weather  and  distance 
will  permit. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  all  our  schools, 
and  in  most  they  are  used  as  a  class  book. 

The  committee  have  been  introduced  into  a  con- 
cern that  Friends  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  objects 
had  in  view,  in  the  adoption  of  our  present  system 
of  education.  In  the  operation  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction,  in  the  several  States 
through  which  our  members  are  scattered,  Friends 
are  frequently  exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  in- 
ducements of  the  school  funds,  of  yielding  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  instruction  of  their  children  to 
those  whose  influence  may  not  be  favourable  to  the 
objects  we  have  in  view,  in  their  instruction.  We 
desire  to  encourage  Friends  not  to  permit  pecuniary 
considerations  to  embarrass  the  important  work  of 
the  literary  and  guarded  education  of  our  youth, 
showing  by  our  faithfulness  that  we  are  ready  to 
make  the  proper  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  blessing. 

Encouraging  accounts  are  received  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  progress  of  First-day  schools,  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  year.  We  de- 
sire to  encourage  Friends  to  increased  faithfulness 
in  attending  to  this  concern. 

Our  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  now  report 
as  below.  The  labours  and  care  of  the  committee 
in  the  concern,  as  shown  in  the  report,  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  meeting,  and  the  proposition  to  raise  the 
sum  of  81000,  is  united  with  and  adopted,  and  the 
subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  raise  that 
sum  accordingly,  in  their  usual  proportions,  and 
forward  the  same  to  *  *  the  treasurer  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  are  continued  to 
the  service,  and  encouraged  to  further  labour  and 
care  in  the  concern,  as  way  may  open. 

Rejwt  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns.- 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

Dear  Friends  : — During  the  past  year,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  labouring  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

Our  deputation  appointed  shortly  before  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  establishment,  and  en- 
deavour to  resuscitate  the  school,  attended  to  that 
appointment — they  had  several  conferences  with 
the  leading  men  among  the  Shawnees,  attended  a 
council,  and  vi.-ited  many  of  them  at  their  homes  to 
good  satisfaction,  and  after  labouring  among  them  as 
ability  was  afforded,  and  acquiring  such  informa- 
tion as  they  were  enabled,  they  concluded  to  em- 
ploy a  female  teacher,  and  to  resume  the  school, 
which  has  been  well  patronized  by  the  Indians,  the 
1,3  most  of  them  manifesting  a  strong  attachment  to 
Friends.  The  school  was  continued  during  the  past 
year  under  the  care  of  our  friends,  Jeremiah  A. 
Hadley  and  wife,  as  superintendents,  and  Martha 
Townsend,  as  teacher,  and  has  averaged  about 
thirty-five  children,  most  of  whom  were  from  seven 
x>  twelve  years  of  age. 

Among  the  children  who  have  been  pretty  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  at  school  the  past  year, 
were  ten  from  the  prophet's  band,  a  small  portion 
>f  the  tribe,  who  have  heretofore  steadily  adhered 
a  their  wild  habits,  and  opposed  the  education  of 
-heir  children,  and  the  introduction  of  the  gospel 
.^A  imong  them. 

The  school  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition 
intil  the  20th  of  the  Eighth  month  last,  when  a 
jody  of  armed  men,  eighteen  in  number,  came  to 
he  establishment,  took  all  the  horses  and  saddles 
>n  the  premises,  and  the  superintendent  going  out, 
isked  them  to  leave  him  one  of  the  horses  to  send 
(J[c#jo  Westport,  (a  village  about  six  miles  from  the 
ion,)  to  obtain  a  physician  for  his  wife,  who 
lying  sick  in  the  house,  when  the  captain  of 
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the  band  gave  utterance  to  profane  and  abusive 
language,  and  presenting  his  gun  at  him,  in  that 
threatening  attitude,  told  him,  this  was  only  a  be- 
ginning of  what  he  might  look  for,  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  place. 

The  superintendent  returning  to  the  house,  the 
commander  told  the  hired  man,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  came  out  again,  he  would 
shoot  him.  The  day  previous  a  number  of  the  In- 
dian children  had  been  taken  away  from  the  school 
by  their  parents,  who  gave  as  a  reason,  their  fear 
that  there  would  be  an  attack  made  upon  the  esta- 
blishment. These  facts,  together  with  the  reports 
of  threatened  violence  toward  the  inmates,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings,  induced  our  superin- 
tendent to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
safety  of  himself  and  family,  and  the  Friends  em- 
ployed there,  required  him  to  leave  the  territory ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  the  Eighth  month 
last,  they  all  left  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
their  homes  in  Indiana. 

The  premises  were  left  in  charge  of  a  hired  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Denny,  and  his  wife,  and  we 
learn  from  late  accounts  received  from  him,  that  no 
further  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed.  *  * 

By  recent  information  from  the  school,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  further  depredations  will  be  com- 
mitted at  the  establishment,  and  the  committee  is 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  the  services  of  suita- 
ble Friends  to  take  charge  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  have  the  school  resumed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  we  feel  an  assurance  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  open,  availingly  to  labour  among  the 
Shawnees,  and  we  believe  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  it  was  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good,  than  the  present. 

In  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  prosecute 
this  interesting  concern,  we  propose  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  direct  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
be  raised  for  that  purpose  the  ensuing  yeai\ 

Tenth  month  3d,  185U. 

We  are  informed  that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  has 
been  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  is  believed  that  intemperance  in  the  State 
has,  in  many  places,  greatly  increased  since  the 
said  decisions;  whereupon,  the  meeting,  having 
considered  the  subject,  unites  in  appointing  a  com- 
mittee for  the  further  consideration  thereof,  with 
desire,  that  if  way  open  for  it,  they  prepare  and 
produce  to  a  future  sitting  a  memorial  to  the  In- 
diana Legislature,  adapted  to  the  case ;  and  also, 
if  way  open,  that  they  prepare  and  produce  a  me- 
morial on  the  subject  of  a  suitable  law  restraining 
intemperance,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  ;  to  which  service  the 
following  Friends  are  appointed.      *  * 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  White's  Indiana  Manual  Labour  Institute  has 
been  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  read.  The  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  White's  Iowa 
Manual  Labour  Institute  is  also  produced  and 

j  #  *  #  #  # 

read. 

The  proposition  in  the  report  of  the  Boarding 
School  Committee,  that  the  meeting  for  worship  at 
the  school  on  Fifth-day,  should  be  regularly  held 
during  the  sessions  of  the  school,  instead  of  being 
discontinued  on  the  weeks  of  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings  at  Whitewater,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  is  considered,  and  acceded  to. 

The  recommendation  in  the  same  report,  in  rela- 
tion to  granting  degrees  to  students,  has  received 
attention,  and  after  some  consideration,  is  referred 
to  the  attention  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
such  care  and  action  therein  as  may  appear  to  that 
meeting  to  be  proper. 


A  copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London  for  circulation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  entitled,  ''A  Plea  in  behalf  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience,"  has  been  sent  to  us  with  the  epistle 
from  that  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  now  laid  before 
the  meeting,  and  read  to  our  satisfaction.  The 
document  is  referred  to  the  Central  Book  and 
Tract  Committee,  who  are  desired  to  cause  it  to  be 
stereotyped,  and  to  have  10,000  copies  published, 
and  to  attend  to  the  circulation  thereof ;  and  they 
are  authorized  to  call  on  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
treasurer  for  the  expense. 

The  meeting  unites  in  directing  that  8000  copies 
of  the  minutes  of  our  present  Yearly  Meeting  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  our  families. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  settle  with  the  trea- 
surer, etc.,  now  report  as  below,  which  is  satis- 
factory. Joseph  Dickinson  is  appointed  treasurer 
accordingly,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  in  their  respective  proportions,  the 
sum  of  §1800,  as  proposed,  and  forward  the  same 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  treasurer,  at  Richmond, 
Indiana.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Friends  appointed  to  propose  what  sum  it 
may  be  proper  for  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  contri- 
bute toward  the  meeting-house  to  be  built  near 
Plainfield,  la.,  for  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  etc.,  report  as  below.  Their  report  being 
read,  is  approved,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  the  money  accordingly  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  forward  the  same  to 
*  for  the  use  of  the  committee  who  may 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  building  of  the  said 
house.  And  Shildes  Moore  is  directed  to  report  to 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  showing  the  particulars  ne- 
cessary for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  know.  *  * 
"  We  therefore  propose  that  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  be  raised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
that  purpose." 

"  We  also  propose  that  Friends  of  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  have  a  joint  interest  and  equality 
with  this  in  the  privileges  of  board  and  tuition  in 
the  Boarding  School."  *  * 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Third-day  morning,  Tenth  month  7th. — Friends 
met  about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

The  Friends  continued  and  appointed  last  year 
to  visit  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  meetings 
thereunto  belonging,  report  as  below,  which  has 
been  read.  The  care  and  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  case  are  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

"  We,  the  committee  continued  and  appointed  at 
last  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  Salem  Quarter,  etc., 
report  that  a  part  of  our  number  attended  East 
Grove  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
the  Eleventh  and  Eighth  months  last,  and  we  endea- 
voured to  labour  faithfully  for  the  restoration  of 
that  harmony  and  christian  feeling  among  Friends 
that  ought  ever  to  exist  between  professors  of  the 
christian  name,  and  we  entertain  a  hope  that  there 
is  some  increase  of  that  feeling  among  Friends  of 
that  Quarter. 

"  Tenth  month  4th,  1856." 

*##### 
The  Friends  to  whom  the  subject  of  intemperance 
was  referred,  have  laid  before  the  meeting  essays  of 
two  memorials  on  the  subject,  one  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Illinois,  which  have  been  read,  considered  and 
adopted,  and  are  recorded  below.  The  clerk  is 
directed  to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and 
we  appoint  *  *  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Indiana  memorial  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  that  State ;  and 
to  attend  to  the  presentation  of  the  Illinois  memo- 
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rial  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  both  of  which 
committees  are  desired  to  report  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meetiug.  *  *  *  * 

The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  essays  of  epis- 
tles to  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  have  pro- 
duced an  essay  to  each,  except  Philadelphia,  and 
they  have  all  been  read  and  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded.  The  clerk  is  directed  to  sign  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  correspondents  to  be  for- 
warded ;  and  these  correspondents  are  authorized 
to  make  verbal  corrections,  and  desired  to  see  that 
the  quotations  are  correctly  cited. 

The  Friends  to  whom  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  Philadelphia  was  referred,  report  that 
no  way  opens  for  correspondence  with  that  Yearly 
Meetiug,  at  this  time ;  which  is  united  with  by  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  now,  having  finished  its  business, 
comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion;  and  we  desire  at 
parting,  to  commemorate  the  love  and  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  in  that  he  has  helped  us  in  our 
present  meeting,  favoured  us  with  the  presence  of 
his  good  Spirit,  and  enabled  us  to  feel  deeply  to- 
gether as  brethren;  to  meet  again  next  year,  at 
the  usual  time  and  place,  if  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  18th  ult. 

In  England,  there  was  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  money 
matters,  but  the  only  agitation  as  yet  was  on  the  stock 
exchange.  The  commercial  wants  could  be  supplied, 
though  at  extreme  rates.  In  Paris,  the  money  pressure 
was  still  very  severe,  but  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank,  is  not  anticipated  as  strongly  as  be- 
fore. The  Bank  of  France  is  said  to  have  contracted 
with  the  Rothschilds  to  supply  gold  to  the  amount  of 
£5,400,000,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  it  also 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  London,  on 
the  17th,  consols  for  money  closed  at  91-f.  Further  po- 
litical changes  have  occurred  in  Spain.  O'Donnell  has 
resigned,  with  all  his  colleagues.  The  Queen  accepted 
their  resignations,  and  has  appointed  Narvaez  President 
of  the  Council,  who  has  provided  himself  with  thirteen 
associates.  The  Queen  has  revoked  the  Constitution  of 
1845,  and  re-established  the  ancient  regime.  The  Eu- 
ropean journals  generally  consider  that  the  new  Spanish 
government  is  au  unstable  one,  and  that  the  days  of  the 
Bourbon  rulers  are  numbered.  Decrees  have  been  is- 
sued, re-establishing  the  Central  House  of  Jesuits  ;  also 
declaring  the  Concordat  in  full  force,  and  suspending  the 
law  lor  the  sale  of  church  property.  The  Emperor  of 
1  ranee  has  addrosscd  a  letter  to  Queen  Isabella,  congra- 
tulating her  on  the  restoration  of  order,  and  taking  cre- 
dit to  himself  for  the  favourable  results  of  recent  events. 
Denmark  is  without  a  ministry,  the  last  attempt  at  form- 
ing one  having  failed.  Austria  being  urged  by  France, 
lu-  commenced  withdrawing  her  armies  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities. A  serious  conspiracy  has  been  detected  in 
Florence,  extending  throughout  the  Duchy.  Many  per- 
Bons,  chicHy  of  the  legal  profession,  have  been  arrested 
for  being  concerned  in  it.  There  were  several  violent 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  at  Naples,  on  the  8th,  which' 
caused  great  consternation.  Many  people  passed  the 
night  in  the  streets,  fearing  that  their  houses  might  be 
shaken  down  over  them.  At  Naples,  preparations  for 
defence  continued.  Another  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  first  Powers,  to  meet  at  Paris,  is  expected 
to  be  soon  called  together,  in  consequence  of  the  grow- 
ing complications  in  Kuropcan  politics. 

I.n  >  r/ioul  Market*. — Sales  of  cotton  for  the  week  (3,000 
bales,  including  14,000  on  speculation — the  quotations 
were  but  little  changed,  llrcadstull's  have  slightly  ad- 
vanced ;  red  wheat,  !>*.  4</.,  ami  white,  10*.  o'</.  per  70 
pounds.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Hour,  33*.  a  34*. 
Corn  was  in  demand,  at  a  small  advance. 

Four  Days  Later. — By  the  steamer  Canadian,  at  Quebec, 
Liverpool  dates  to  Tenth  mouth  2  2d  have  been  received. 
France  and  Great  Britain  hare  suspended  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Naples.  The  French  commercial  crisis 
had  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect.  Doubts  arc 
expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  Atis- 
trians  had  commenced  the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  lu  Denmark,  the  old  ministry  hag  been 
restored  to  power.  Persia  has  solicited  the  mediation 
of  France  in  her  difficulty  with  Great  Britain.    At  Liver- 


pool, the  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  an  active  demand ; 
prices  had  advanced  about  3-16  on  all  qualities.  Bread- 
stuffs  generally  unchanged.  Consols  had  advanced  to 
92. 

HAVANA  dates  to  the  26th  ult.  have  been  received. 
The  rumors  of  war  with  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of 
Dominica,  continue  to  occupy  public  attention  at  Ha- 
vana, and  the  government  is  busy  with  the  necessary 
preparations.  Arms  for  St.  Domingo  were  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  which  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  Home 
Government  decided  on  its  course.  The  best  qualities 
of  sugars  were  firm,  but  the  low  grades  had  declined  J 
cent. 

MEXICO.— Mexican  papers  to  the  4th  ult.  state  that 
the  sales  of  church  property  were  proceeding  with  spirit. 
Up  to  the  1st  inst.,  they  had  amounted  to  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  prices  obtained  were  much  better  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Great  discoveries  of  gold  are  re- 
ported in  different  parts  of  Mexico.  During  the  past  year, 
the  precious  metals  coined  at  the  eight  mints  of  Mexico, 
amounted  to  $16,337,255  in  silver,  and  $956,222  in  gold. 
It  is  estimated  that,  besides  this,  bar  silver  to  the  value 
of  $10,000,000  was  exported.  There  were  indications  of 
growing  discontent  with  the  present  government. 

UNITED  STATES. — California. — A  late  arrival  at  N. 
York  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Tenth  month 
6th,  and  $1,681,967  in  specie.  Business  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  improving.  The  accounts  from  the  mining 
districts  were  favourable.  Quartz  mining  was  attract- 
ing increased  attention,  and  discoveries  of  very  rich  veins 
had  lately  been  made,  while  those  already  opened,  and 
being  worked,  were  amply  remunerative,  the  yield  being 
from  $15  to  $350  per  ton.  It  is  said  that  $10,000,000  a 
year  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  for  mining  pur- 
poses in  Mariposa  county.  About  15,000  head  of  cattle 
were  recruiting  in  Carson  Valley.  These  have  all  come 
across  the  plains  this  year,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
25,000  persons  and  80,000  of  cattle  would  arrive  during 
the  season.  News  from  Oregon  to  Ninth  mo.  27th,  had 
been  received.  Gov.  Stevens  had  obtained  an  interview 
with  nearly  all  the  hostile  Indian  chiefs.  It  is  reported 
they  are  inclined  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. The  hostile  Indians,  who  had  come  to  Fort  Stel- 
lacoom,  had  been  sent  to  the  Reservation.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Ninth  month,  the  days  had  been  clear 
and  pleasant,  with  cool  and  frosty  nights. 

Sloms  on  the  Lakes. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  violent  gale 
prevailed  on  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
Numerous  vessels  were  stranded  or  sunk,  and  many 
lives  lost.  On  the  24th,  the  propeller  Toledo  was  lost 
on  Lake  Michigan  during  a  terrific  gale.  She  had  40 
passengers,  a  crew  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  a  valua- 
ble cargo  of  merchandise.  All  on  board,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  deck  "hands,  were  lost. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401. 

1'hiladelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  185. 

New  Orleans,  it  is  said,  has  received  a  new  impetus  in 
business  the  last  year.  Its  commerce  is  now  larger  than 
any  previous  year,  and  the  buildings  in  the  course  of 
erection  involve  an  expenditure  of  over  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

Trade  of  Charleston,  S.  C. —  The  Charleston  Courier 
notices  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  from  that  port  for  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  direct,  with  1830  barrels  and  540  sacks  of 
flour,  equal  to  2100  barrels;  also,  105  barrels  of  tar. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  shipment  of  breadstuff  from 
Charleston  to  Spain. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Company,  between  New  York  and 
Bremen,  has  been  very  successful.  It  is  said  that,  iu 
addition  to  regular  dividends,  the  Company  has  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  of  $100,000,  iu  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

A  Lony  Tenure  of  Office. — John  Allen,  of  llardiusburg, 
Ky.,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County 
Courts  of  Breckinridge  county,  in  the  year  1800,  and  has 
filled  both  offices  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  56 
years. 

Potato  Crop  in  Ireland. — The  Banner  of  Ulster,  an  in- 
fluential Irish  paper,  says  that  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland, 
north  and  south,  is  the  best  raised  iu  the  country  since 
18S9.  The  average  retail  price  is  4  to  4A  pence  per 
stone  of  14  pounds. 

Wttleyane  in  Great  Britain. — At  a  conference  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  recently  assembled  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land,  it  was  stated  that  the  total  number  of  members  iu 
the  connection  in  Great  Britain,  is  263,835 — an  increase 
of  2977  over  last  year. 

Greece. — The  present  population  of  Greece,  is  1,043,- 
251 . 

Snow  in  New  York. — On  the  31st  ult.,  the  snow  was 
neurly  a  foot  deep  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
_  Export  of  Wheat. — The  exports  of  grain  from  New 
York  to  the  south  of  France,  continue  large.  A  recent 
letter  from  .Marseilles  stales  that  the  imports  of  wheat  at 
that  port,  since  the  Sixth  mouth,  amount  to  ten  millions 


of  bushels,  all  of  which  has  found  buyers,  without  a  de- 
cline of  price. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — By  a  recent  census,  this  city  contains 
a  population  of  9973  persons. 

A  Larye  Flock. — A  man  named  McConnell,  in  San- 
gamon county,  Illinois,  has  a  flock  of  21,000  merino 
sheep.    This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  U.  States. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joel  Evans,  agt.,  Pa.,  for  John  Lewis, 
Elizab.  Lowens,  $2  each,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jos.  Balance,  for 
Sarah  Ashton,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Edith  Morris,  $2.25  to  7, 
vol.30,  for  Jos.  Smedley,  $0.75  to  20,  vol.  29;  from 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  O.,  for  Nathan  Smith,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
Wm.  D.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from  Geo.  Gilbert,  Pa., 
B.  Gilbert,  $2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Mercy  Cope,  $6,  vols. 
29,  30  and  31  ;  from  Amv  C.  Hoopes,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from 
Thos.  E.  Lee,  Thos.  Lee,  Ellis  Lee,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  L.  Cobb,  Saml.  Street, 
Ed.  Bonsall,  Senr.,  Rebecca  Boon,  Robt.  Ellison,  David 
French,  David  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Saml.  Carr, 
Jos.  Painter,  Isaac  Carr,  Isaac  R.  Carr,  David  Painter, 
$2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Dl.  Koll,  $6.32  to  8,  vol.  30,  for 
Simeon  Fawcett,  $6,  vols.  28,  29  and  30,  for  John  French, 
$4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  F.  Maerkt,  $2,  to  44,  vol.  29,  for 
D.  Whinery,  $3,  to  48,  vol.  29,  for  Wm.  Fisher,  $2,  to 
27,  vol.  30,  for  A.  Street,  $0.32,  to  8,  vol.  30  ;  from  John 
B.  Foster,  L.  I.,  $10,  to  52,  vol.  30,  Geo.  Foster,  $6,  to 
52,  vol.  29. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  10th  inst.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  conveyances  will  be 
in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th, 
and  Third-day,  the  11th  inst.  The  children  will  get  their 
baggage  the  day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth,  (for- 
merly Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  half  past  7  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  3  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  be  at  the 
railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them  to 
West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To 
those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one 
dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the 
School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West- 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
84  Arch  street,  where  small  packages  for  the  pupils  left 
before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  AU 
letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  bo 
sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boardiny-School, 
West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  All  boxes  and 
bundles  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  so  secured  that 
their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling, 
and  when  sent  by  express,  the  freight  should  be  prepaid. 
The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  cars  on  Second,  Fourth  and  Se- 
venth-days, and  will  leave  the  School  on  the  same  days, 
to  meet  the  morning  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for 
each  passeuger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage, 
will  be  twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances 
are  provided  at  the  School,  an  extra  charge  will  be 
made. 

West-Town,  Eleventh  mo.  ilh,  1856. 


A  Friend,  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing a  small  private  fa  oily,  is  willing  to  accom 
one  or  two  Friends  with  board. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  "  Tin 
Friend." 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUN  ESS  ASS  AH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teache 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Ei.kinto.n,  377  S.  Second  street.  I 
Thomas  Evans.  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth). 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

Those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  witness, 
or  to  inquire  into,  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  variety 
of  ways  in  which  invention  is  at  work  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production.  The  people  of  India,  who  spin 
their  cotton  wholly  by  hand,  and  weave  their  cloth 
in  a  rude  loom,  would  doubtless  be  astonished  when 
they  first  saw  the  effects  of  machinery,  in  the  calico 
which  is  returned  to  their  own  shores,  made  from 
the  material  brought  from  their  own  shores,  cheaper 
than  they  themselves  could  make  it.  But  their  in- 
dolent habits  would  not  permit  them  to  inquire  how 
machinery  produced  this  wonder.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  only  know  that  the  wool  grows  upon 
the  sheep's  back,  and  that  it  is  converted  into  a 
coat  by  labour  and  machinery.  They  do  not  esti- 
mate' the  prodigious  power  of  thought — the  patient 
labour — the  unceasing  watchfulness,  the  frequent 
disappointment,  the  uncertain  profit — which  many 
have  had  to  encounter  in  bringing  this  machinery 
to  perfection,  and  in  organizing  the  modes  of  its 
working,  in  connection  with  labour.  Further,  their 
knowledge  of  history  may  have  been  confined  to 
prepaid,  learning  by  rote  the  dates  when  kings  began  to 
*  reign,  with  the  names  of  the  battles  they  fought  or 
<he  rebels  they  executed.  Of  the  progress  of  coin- 
and  the  arts  they  may  have  been  taught 
•  ittle.  The  records  of  wool  constitute  a  real  part 
rf  the  history  of  England ;  and  form,  in  our  opi- 
lion,  a  subject  of  far  more  permanent  importance 
han  the  scandalous  annals  of  the  wives  of  Henry 
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VIIL,  or  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II. 
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Let  us  first  take  a  broad  view  of  the  more  pro- 
ninent  facts  that  belong  to  the  woolen  manufacture ; 
ind  then  proceed  to  notice  those  of  other  textile 
"abrics. 

Jj  jfore  a  blanket  can  be  made,  we  must  have  the 
naterial  for  making  a  blanket.    Before  wool  can 
je  grown,  there  must  be,  as  we  have  shown,  appro 
»riation  of  land.    When  this  appropriation  takes 
leaiW  dace,  the  owner  of  the  land  either  cultivates  it  hiin- 
•elf,  which  is  the  earliest  stage  in  the  division  of 
igricultural  employment — or  he  obtains  a  portion 
>f  the  produce  in  the  shape  of  corn  or  cattle,  or  in 
money  payment.    But  the  farmer,  to  inanufac- 
nre  wool  at  the  greatest  advantage,  must  possess 
capital,  and  carry  forward  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
of  employment  by  hiring  labourers.    We  use 
word  manufacture  of  wool  advisedly;  for  all 
ng  processes  are  manufacturing  processes,  and 
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invariably  reduce  themselves  to  change  of  form,  as 
all  commercial  processes  reduce  themselves  to 
change  of  place.  If  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  farm  upon  a  large  scale, 
he  divides  his  labourers ;  and  one  becomes  a  shep- 
herd, one  a  plowman — one  sows  the  ground,  and 
one  washes  and  shears  the  sheep,  more  skilfully 
than  another.  If  he  has  a  considerable  farm,  he 
divides  his  land,  also,  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
has  pasture,  and  arable  land,  and  rotation  of  crops. 
By  these  divisions  he  is  enabled  to  manufacture 
wool  cheaper  than  the  farmer  upon  a  small  scale, 
who  employs  one  man  to  do  everything,  and  has 
not  a  proper  proportion  of  pasture  and  arable  land, 
or  a  due  rotation  of  crops.  At  every  division  of 
employment,  skill  must  be  called  forth  in  a  higher 
perfection  than  when  two  or  more  employments 
were  joined  together  ;  and  the  chief  director  of  the 
skill,  the  capitalist  himself,  or  farmer,  must  require 
more  skill  to  make  all  the  parts  which  compose  his 
manufactory  work  together  harmoniously. 

But  we  have  new  divisions  of  employment  to 
trace  before  the  wool  can  be  got  to  the  manufac- 
turer. These  employments  are  created  by  what 
may  be  called  the  local  division  of  labour.  It  is 
convenient  to  rear  the  sheep  upon  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  because  there  the  pastures  are  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  wool.  It  is  convenient  to  manufac- 
ture the  wool  into  cloth  at  Lowell,  because  water- 
power  is  there  at  hand  to  give  motion  to  the  ma- 
chinery, with  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
The  farmer  in  Vermont,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  at  Lowell,  must  be  brought  into  connection. 
In  the  infancy  of  commerce,  one  or  both  of  them 
would  make  a  journey  to  establish  this  connection ; 
but  the  cost  of  that  journey  wrould  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  wool,  and  therefore  lessen  the  consumption 
of  woolen  cloth.  The  division  of  employment  goes 
on  to  the  creation  of  a  wool-agent,  or  dealer  in 
wool,  who  either  purchases  directly  from  the  grow- 
er, or  sells  to  the  manufacturer  for  a  commission 
from  the  grower.  The  grower,  therefore,  sends  the 
wool  direct  to  the  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to  find 
out  what  manufacturer  is  in  want  of  wool.  If  the 
agent  did  not  exist,  the  manufacturer  would  have 
to  find  out,  by  a  great  deal  of  personal  exertion, 
what  farmer  had  wool  to  sell ;  or  the  farmer  would 
have  to  find  out,  with  the  same  exertion,  what  ma- 
nufacturer wanted  to  buy  wool.  The  agent  re- 
ceives a  commission,  which  the  seller  and  buyer 
ultimately  unite  in  paying.  They  co-operate  to  es- 
tablish a  wool-dealer,  just  as  we  all  co-operate  to 
establish  an  express ;  and  just  as  the  agent,  who 
delivers  a  number  of  packages  to  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals, does  that  service  at  little  more  cost  to  all, 
than  each  individual  would  pay  for  the  delivery  of 
a  single  package,  so  does  the  wool-dealer  exchange 
the  wool  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer, 
at  little  more  cost  to  a  large  number  of  the  grow- 
ers who  employ  him,  than  each  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  expenses  and  loss  of  time  to  travel  from 
V ermont  to  Lowell  to  sell  his  wool. 

We  have,  however,  a  great  many  more  divisions 
of  employment  to  follow  out  before  the  wool  is  con- 
veyed from  the  farm  where  it  is  grown  to  the  place 
where  it  is  manufactured.  If  the  packs  are  taken 
on  shipboard,  we  have  all  the  variety  of  occupa- 


tions, involving  different  degrees  of  skill,  which 
make  up  the  life  of  a  mariner  ;  if  they  go  forward 
upon  the  railroad  we  have  all  the  higher  degrees  of 
skill  involved  in  their  transport,  which  belong  to  the 
business  of  an  engineer;  or  if  they  finally  reach 
their  destination  by  canal,  we  have  another  division 
of  labour  that  adjusts  itself  to  the  management  of 
boats  in  canals.  But  the  ship,  the  railroad,  the 
canal,  which  are  created  by  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting commodities  from  place  to  place,  have  been 
formed  after  the  most  laborious  exercise  of  the 
highest  science,  working  with  the  greatest  mechani- 
cal skill ;  and  they  exist  only  through  the  energy 
of  prodigious  accumulations  of  capital,  the  growth 
of  centuries  of  patient  and  painful  labour  and  eco- 
nomy. 

We  have  at  length  the  wool  in  a  manufactory. 
The  first  class  of  persons  who  prepare  the  wool,  are 
the  sorters  and  pickers.  It  is  their  business  to 
separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse  locks,  so  that  each 
may  be  suited  to  different  fabrics.  There  is  judg- 
ment required,  which  could  not  exist  without  divi- 
sion of  labour ;  and  the  business,  too,  must  be  done 
rapidly,  or  the  cost  of  sorting  and  picking  would 
outweigh  the  advantage.  The  second  principal 
operation  is  scouring.  Here  the  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  washing  the  wool,  to  free  it  from  all 
impurities.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  man  could 
not  profitably  pass  from  the  business  of  sorting  to 
that  of  scouring,  and  back  again — from  dry  work 
to  wet,  and  from  wet  to  dry.  When  the  wool  is 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  scourers,  it  comes  into  those 
of  the  dyers,  who  colour  it  with  the  various  chemi- 
cal agents  applied  to  the  manufacture.  The  card- 
ers next  receive  it,  who  tear  it  with  machines  till  it 
attains  the  requisite  fineness.  From  the  carders  it 
passes  to  the  slubbers,  who  form  it  into  tough  loose 
threads;  and  thence  to  spinners,  who  make  the 
threads  finer  and  stronger.  There  arc  sub-divisions 
of  employment  which  are  not  essential  for  us  to  no- 
tice, to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  division  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  peculiar 
skill,  required  to  prepare  wool  to  be  made  into  yarn, 
to  be  made  into  woolen  cloth. 

The  next  stages  in  the  manufacture  are  the  spin- 
ning, the  warping,  the  sizing,  and  the  weaving. 
These  are  all  distinct  operations,  and  are  all  carried 
forward  with  the  most  elaborate  machinery,  adapted 
to  the  division  of  labour  which  it  enforces,  and  by 
which  it  is  enforced. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  before 
the  cloth  is  fit  to  be  worn.  The  cloth,  now  woven, 
has  to  be  scoured  as  the  wool  was.  There  is  a  sub- 
sequent process  called  burling,  at  which  females  are 
constantly  employed.  The  boiling  and  milling  come 
next,  in  which  the  cloth  is  again  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  and  beaten  so  as  to  give  it  toughness 
and  consistency.  Dressers,  called  giggers,  next 
take  it  in  hand,  who  also  work  with  machinery 
upon  the  wet  cloth.  It  has  then  to  be  dried  in 
houses  where  the  temperature  is  sometimes  as  high 
as  130  degrees,  and  where  the  men  work  almost 
naked.  It  is  evident  that  the  boilers  and  dressers 
could  not  profitably  work  in  the  dry-houses;  and 
that  there  must  be  division  of  employment  to  pre- 
vent those  sudden  transitions  which  would  destroy 
the  human  frame  much  more  quickly  than  a  regit- 
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lar  exposure  to  cold  or  beat,  to  damp  or  dryness. 
The  cloth  must  be  next  cropped  or  cut  upon  the 
face,  to  remove  the  shreds  of  wool  which  deform 
the  surface  in  every  direction.  When  cut,  it  has  to 
be  brushed  dry  by  machinery,  to  get  out  the  crop- 
pings  which  remain  in  its  texture.  This  done,  it  is 
dyed  in  the  shape  of  cloth,  as  it  was  formerly  dyed 
iu  the  shape  of  wool.  Then  come  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  fabric  :  singe- 
ing, by  passing  the  cloth  within  a  burning  distance 
of  red-hot  cylinders  ;  friezing,  to  raise  a  nap  upon 
the  cloth  ;  glossing,  by  carrying  over  it  heavy  heated 
plates  of  iron;  pressing,  in  which  operation  of  the 
press  red  hot  plates  are  also  employed  ;  and  draw- 
ing, in  which  men,  with  fh.e  needles,  draw  up  mi- 
nute holes  in  the  cloth  when  it  has  passed  through 
the  last  operation.  Then  comes  the  packing ;  and 
after  all  these  processes  it  must  be  bought  by  a 
wholesale  dealer,  and  again  by  a  retailer,  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Between  the  growth  of  the 
fleece  of  wool,  and  the  completion  of  a  coat  by  a 
skilful  tailor — who,  it  is  affirmed,  puts  five-and- 
tweuty  thousand  stitches  into  it — What  an  infinite 
division  of  employments !  what  inventions  of  science ! 
what  exercises  of  ingenuity  !  what  unwearied  appli- 
cation !  what  painful,  and  too  often  unhealthful 
labour !  And  yet  if  men  are  to  be  clothed  well 
and  cheaply,  all  these  manifold  processes  are  not  in 
vain ;  and  the  individual  injury  in  some  branches  of 
the  employ  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  suffering 
that  would  ensue  if  cloth  were  not  made  at  all,  or 
if  it  were  made  at  such  a  cost  that  the  most  wealthy 
only  could  afford  to  wear  it.  But  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  and  the  division  of  employ- 
ments, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  set 
in  operation  by  large  capital,  we  should  each  be 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  blanket,  and  very 
few  indeed  would  even  obtain  that  blanket;  for  if 
skill  and  division  of  labour  were  not  to  go  on  in  one 
branch,  they  would  not  go  on  in  another,  and  then 
we  should  have  nothing  to  give  iu  exchange  for  the 
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blanket.  The  individual  injury  to  health,  also,  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  labour,  is  not  so  great, 
upon  the  average,  as  if  thei-e  were  no  division.  All 
the  returns  of  human  life  iu  this  country  show  an 
extremely  little  difference  in  the  effect  upon  life, 
even  of  what  we  consider  the  most  unhealthy 
trade.-;  and  this  proceeds  from  that  extraordinary 
power  of  the  human  body  to  adapt  itself  to  a  habit, 
however  apparently  injurious,  which  is  one  of  the 
mos(  beautiful  evidences  of  the  compensating  prin- 
ciple which  prevails  throughout  the  moral  world. 
(To  be  continued.) 


llmv  to  Eat  Wisely. — If  practice  makes  perfect, 
mankind  should  certainly  know  how  to  eat  wisely; 
yet  the  following  excellent  advice  from  Dr.  Hall's 
Medical  Journal  contains  wisdom  that  will  be  new 
to  most  people : 

"  1.  Never  sit  down  to  the  table  with  an  anxious 
or  disturbed  mind  ;  better  a  hundred  ibid  intermit 
that  meal ;  for  then  there  will  be  that  much  more 
food  in  the  world  for  hungrier  stomachs  than  yours; 
and,  besides,  eating  under  such  circumstances  can 
only,  and  will  always,  prolong  and  aggravate  the 
condition  of  things. 

"  2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  intense 
mental  effort;  for  physical  and  mental  injury  is 
inevitable,  nud  no  man  has  a  right  deliberately  to 
iujure  body,  mind,  or  estate. 

"  3.  Never  go  to  a  full  table  during  bodily  ex- 
haustion, designated  by  some  a*  bring  worn  out, 

tired  to  death,  used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like. 

"4.  The  wisest  thing  you  can  do  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of 
warm  tea,  either  Mark  or  green,  and  no  more.  In 
ten  minutes  you  feel  a  degree  of  refreshment  and 


liveliness  which  will  be  pleasantly  surprising  to 
you ;  not  of  the  transient  kind  which  a  glass  of 
liquor  affords,  but  permanent ;  for  the  tea  gives 
present  stimulus  and  a  little  strength,  and  before  it 
subsides,  nutriment  begins  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sugar  and  cream  and  bread,  thus  allowing  the  body 
gradually  and  by  safe  degrees  to  regain  its  usual 
vigour." 

On  Silent  Worship. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing  to 
my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

Great  expense  is  incurred  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people  in 
raising  of  tithe,  labour  in  supporting  customs  con- 
trary to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ,  toward 
whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved  with  pity. 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  imme- 
diately from  the  Divine  fountain,  that  with  which  it 
is  nourished. 

I  have  travelled  at  times  where  those  of  other 
societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have  per- 
ceived how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the  nature 
of  silent  worship ;  and  I  have  felt  tender  desires  in 
my  heart  that  we  who  often  sit  silently  in  our 
meetings,  may  live  answerably  to  the  nature  of 
an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stum- 
bling-block through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their 
way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expense  laid  in 
many  places  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service, 
and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people  em- 
ployed in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this 
nation,  to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  a  precious  open- 
ing. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstition  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some  in 
several  ages  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reformation,  that 
through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the  under 
standings  of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the  minds 
of  people,  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and  more 
prepared  for  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who  in  different  ages  have 
been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ  through 
great  afflictions.  And  while  I  behold  the  several 
steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness,  to  which 
through  Divine  Goodness,  it  hath  been  brought  by 
our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that  we  who 
sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never  by  our  con- 
duct lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others, 
and  binder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the 
world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted  bread 
to  his  altar,  and  said  the  table  of  the  Lord  was 
contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine  ;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  prepared 
by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedeth  us,  and  we 
are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have  an 
inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  will 
not  be  polluted. — John  Woolman. 


Progress  in  Ireland. — Old  Ireland  seems  to  be 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  present.  An  en- 
tire change  has  come  over  that  country  since  1848. 
Hundreds  of  mortgaged  estates  have  been  sold,  and 
many  English  and  Scotch  farmers  have  purchased 
argely,  introduced  great  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  education,  and  have  implanted  a  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Manufac- 
tures have  also  received  a  new  impulse,  and  peace 
reigns  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Galway  Bay. 

Lord  Carlisle,  formerly  Lord  Morpeth,  who  is 
well  known  personally  in  the  United  States,  is 
Viceroy,  and  in  an  address  which  he  lately  made 
at  an  banquet,  he  stated  that  since  1848,  176,000 
acres  had  been  drained  by  a  Board  of  Works,  and 
double  that  amount  by  private  enterprise,  making 
528,000  acres. 

There  have  been  an  increase  of  83,000  acres  of 
wheat  in  one  year,  114,774  acres  of  grass  and  po- 
tatoes, and  9000  acres  of  flax.  Since  1855,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  75,000  horses,  25,000 
cattle,  and  90,000  sheep.  These  statistics  speak 
well  for  the  improvements  made  in  this  once  un- 
happy country. — Scientific  American. 
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The  Wonders  of  Spindledom. — A  writer  in  the 
Lawrence  Courier  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
one  of  those  sources  of  New  England  wealth  and 
independence,  cotton  factories,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  flourishing  city  of  Lawrence,  in  this  State 
It  is  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  Mills  and 
Print  Works,  celebrated  for  its  prints,  delaines  and 
challies.  The  company,  which  has  a  capital  of  two 
million  dollars,  was  chartered  in  1849,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  1854.  The  establishment 
consists  of  three  parallel  buildings — the  mill  iu  front 
the  print  works  in  the  rear,  and  a  large  intermediate 
building. 

That  part  of  the  main  building  in  operation,  is 
506  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  7  stories  high  ; 
when  completed  it  will  be  806  feet  in  length 

Bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  &c,  are  carried  on  it 
the  rear  edifice,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  950 
feet,  by  60  feet,  exclusive  of  two  wings  used  foi 
storage,  offices,  &c,  each  450  feet  by  40  feet,  and 
3  stories  high.  The  intermediate  building  is  80C 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  is  also  3  stories  in  height.  Ii 
the  various  floors  were  all  on  one  plain,  the  work  J 
would  cover  an  area  of  more  than  16^  acres.  These 
buildings  constitute,  it  is  believed,  the  largest  cottoi 
mill  and  priut  works  in  the  world. 

In  that  portion  of  the  works  now  in  operation 
there  are  employed  52,000  self-acting  spindle 
1127  looms,  275  carding  machines,  66  fly  frames 
18  warping  machines,  and  27  dressers.  The  yearl 
consumption  of  cotton  is  1,500,000  pounds,  and  o 
wool,  700,000  pounds.  The  average  produce  o  m, 
cotton  yarn  per  day  is  3500  pounds,  and  of  wooler 
1000  pounds.  The  printing-room  contains  12  stear 
engines,  and  12  great  printing  machines,  capabl 
of  giving  from  five  to  twelve  colours  at  once.  '1  lies 
beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  are  capable  of  run 
ning  through  200  pieces  per  day,  or  an  average  < 
75,000  yards.  They  are  truly  lightning  machine 
In  the  printing  arrangements  there  is  an  invcstmei 
of  $60,000  to  §70,000  for  copper  cylinders  alone 

The  engraving  room,  where  designs  are  prcpare< 
and  sketched,  is  an  interesting  department.  A  litt  % 
host  of  sketchcrs  and  designers  here  exercise  the 
ingenuity,  taste  and  skill  to  please  the  fancy  of  tl 
ladies,  who  are  to  purchase  the  fabrics  of  the  con 
pany.  The  sum  of  £12,000  is  annually  spent  f< 
designs. 

]  he  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  used  reach  the  van 
of  over  $1000  daily,  and  comprise  an  armjal  co:  1 
sumption  of  800,000  lbs.  madder,  and  40,000  11 
of  cochineal ;  and  there  are  employed  beside 
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550.000  lbs.,  starch,  4000  galls,  sperm  oil,  2000  lbs. 
glue,  450  bbls.  flour,  and  numerous  other  articles 
The  gross  annual  amount  of  prints  manufactured 
Teaches  7,000,000  yards,  and  of  delaines  and  chal- 
lies  5,600,000  yards.  The  power  which  sets  in  mo 
tion  the  vast  machinery  of  the  Pacific  works  is  de- 
rived from  five  turbine  wheels,  each  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  calculated  to  work  up  to  275  horse 
power,  but  at  present  only  exerted  to  about  150 
horse  power.  The  steam  engines  also  furnish  about 
100  horse  power.  When  the  entire  building  is  com 
pleted,  the  number  of  wheels  will  be  increased  to 
eight,  two  of  them  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  of 
350  horse  power  each. 

Of  the  steam  apparatus  the  writer  says  : 
"  The  steam  for  warming  the  premises  in  cold 
weather,  and  heating  the  drying  room — the  steam 
for  the  printing  engines,  and  for  bleaching,  dying, 
and  other  processes — is  generated  in  25  cylindrical 
boilers,  each  28  feet  long  by  5  feet  diameter,  and 
which  are  now  producing,  in  the  aggregate,  high 
pressure  steam  equal  to  1000  horse  power  per  hour ; 
while  in  winter  the  volume  is  equal  to  1700  horse 
power  per  hour.  No  fire  is  used  on  the  premises, 
except  in  the  great  boiler  hall,  in  the  intermediate 
building ;  and  in  this  department  occur  some  items 
of  consumption,  viz  :  10,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
per  annum,  1000  bushels  of  charcoal,  besides  over 
100  cords  of  wood 

There  are  1600  persons  employed  in  the  works, 
one  half  of  whom  are  females,  and  the  sum  paid 
them  annually  is  over  8360,000.     In  connection 
■with  the  establishment  is  a  library  of  1700  volumes 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  who  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  one  cent  a  week  for  its  mainten 
ance  and  increase.    There  is  also  a  reading  room 
open  every  evening  for  the  workers,  in  which  thirty- 
two  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
™>  |  \  day  are  on  file.  Besides  these  there  is  a  lecture-room 
- ' 1  where  lectures  are  given.     A  relief  society  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members  in  sickness,  adds  to  the 
""'means  of  usefulness  established  by  the  company,  for 
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,  its  operatives,  and  to  the  funds  of  which  it  liberally 
'■;  contributes.  The  receipts  from  members  last  year 


were  §2237,  and  the  disbursements  81240. 


■A 

til'  ~ 

Letter  of  Mary  Capper,  to  a  Young  Friend. 
Its  i    "  My  oft  remembered  young  friend,  and  fellow- 
■t  cjGB -probationer,  in  a  land  of  pits  and  snares  !  I  wish  to 
give  thee  a  prompt  assurance,  that  I  have  read  thy 
ittatia  last  communication  with  very  tender  feeling  and  inte- 
jpindkf  irest.    If  my  experience  can  avail  anything  for  thy 
liana  (help  and  encouragement,  I  would  say,  fret  not  thy- 
je yearij  self  at  the  present  strife  of  words!  it  is  nothing 
an!  i  new.   Controversies  and  strange  voices  have  existed 
Jjce  o  Jver  since  the  fall  of  man,  disobedience  having 
F,  ,1a  |aiarred  the  divine  image.  Enduring  mercy,  in  ten- 
I2stai  ier  compassion,  made  a  new  covenant,  in  order  to 
S  redeem  mankind,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
{i  'lbs  ;estify  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  in  the 
0f  i»  lesh, — a  body  prepared  of  the  Father ;  this  he  laid 
lffie  (  iown,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  suf- 
jadius  "ering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
is  to  God.    And  in  his  spiritual  appearance,  He 
one,  s  made  known  to  the  simple,  obedient  believer,  who 
pjepjni  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  the  stranger ;  for  the 
Iji  /oice  of  the  stranger  he  knows  not." 

ose  H   ~  

[Cyof»  Photography  under  Water. — In  the  last  number 
tkc';*  )f  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  W.  Thompson, 
spent*  ,f  Weymouth,  gives  an  account  of  the  means  he 
idopted  for  taking  a  photograph  of  the  bottom  of 
the Ta"  he  sea,  in  Weymouth  Bay,  at  a  depth  of  three 
athoin.-..  It  appear-;  that  the  camera  was  placed 
>!>"[:'  na  box,  with  a  plate-glass  front,  and  a  moveable 
[  bea^f^tter,  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  camera  was  sunk 


to  the  bottom.  The  camera  being  focussed  in  this 
box  on  land  for  objects  in  the  foreground,  at  about 
ten  yards  or  other  suitable  distance,  was  let  down 
from  a  boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  carrying- 
down  with  it  the  collodion  plate,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  shutter 
of  the  box  was  raised,  and  the  plate  was  thus  ex- 
posed for  about  ten  minutes.  The  box  was  then 
drawn  into  the  boat,  and  the  image  developed  in 
the  usual  manner.  A  view  was  thus  taken  of  the 
rocks  and  weeds  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
W.  Thompson  anticipates  that  it  will  be  a  ready 
and  inexpensive  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  piers,  bridges,  piles,  structures  and  rocks  under 
water. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Exploration  of  the  Niger. 


(Continued  from  Page  68.) 

"  Sept.  6th.  We  had  all  day  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  signs  of  man,  and  in  the  afternoon 
were  highly  pleased  with  discovering  a  large  walled 
town,  on  the  south  side  off  which  we  accordingly  an- 


chored, and  though 


it  was  rather  late,  I  immedi- 


ately landed.    Previous  to  our  arrival,  numbers  of 
people  had  been  observed  along  the  banks,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  gig  they  all  disappeared,  and 
when  we  reached  the  shore,  the  only  person  left  to 
receive  us,  was  a  solitary  individual,  who  between 
fear  and  excitement,  could  hardly  utter  a  single 
word.    I  walked  up  to  him,  extending  my  hand, 
which  he  surveyed  most  suspiciously,  and  at  length 
touched  with  as  much  reluctance  as  he  would  a 
piece  of  red  hot  iron ;  but  finding  that  it  did  not 
burn  him,  and  that  we  were  quite  friendly,  he  threw 
down  his  spear,  and  danced  and  shouted  for  joy, 
exclaiming  that  he  would  lead  us  to  the  town,  which 
was  at  some  little  distance.    Having  to  pass  some 
marshy  ground,  he  insisted  on  carrying  me  across 
some  streamlets,  shouting  all  the  time  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  in  Hiiusa,  '  White  men,  white  men  !  the 
Nazarens  have  come  ;  white  men  good,  white  men 
rich,  white  men  kings  ;  white  men,  white  men !" 
Presently  his  shouts  were  responded  to,  and  we  saw 
a  large  band,  fully  armed,  rush  along  a  narrow 
path,  vociferating  wildly.    Their  approach  had 
certainly  something  threatening  in   its  look,  so 
much  so,  that  our  boat's  crew,  getting  alarmed, 
scampered  back  to  the  boat,  leaving  Mr.  May,  Mr. 
Crowther,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  and  myself,  with  Mr. 
Kichards  and  my  assistant,  to  face  the  strangers. 
Even  our  valiant  little  interpreter,  Aliheli,  felt  in- 
secure, as,  seizing  my  arm,  he  whispered  hurriedly, 
We  must  go  back  to  the  ship.'    We  however 
continued  to  advance,  and  presently  encountered 
the  rude-looking  throng.  On  hearing  that  we  were 
friends,  the  leading  man  first  threw  himself  wildly 
into  the  arms  of  our  conductor,  and  then  flying 
headlong  against  me,  grasped  my  hand  and  shook 
it  violently.    Each  one  of  our  party  had  his  own 
body  of  admirers,  and  in  particular  Mr.  May  was 
quickly  cut  off  and  surrounded,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinct centre  of  attraction.    Of  the  remainder  of 
the  crowd,  some  ran  rapidly  towards  us,  presenting 
the  butt  end  of  their  spears ;  others  drew  their  bow 
strings  without  arrows  in  them  ;  many  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  and  went  through  an  extem- 
poraneous course  of  gymnastics,  and  all  shouted 
aloud.    Every  one  appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, while  our  guide  continued  to  exert  his  lungs 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  we  were 
afraid  he  would  rupture  a  blood  vessel.    After  this 
wild  welcome  had  subsided  into  some  semblance  of 
a  merely  enthusiastic  greeting,  I  told  the  most  con- 
sequential looking  man,  that  we  wished  to  visit  the 
king,  to  whom  he  at  once  conducted  us.    We  went 
along  a  narrow  pathway  only  sufficient  for  a  single 


file,  enclosed  between  the  tall  dawa  coon,  the  stalks 
of  which  waved  high  above  our  heads.  Presently 
we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  strongly  pali- 
saded, and  crossed  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
walls.  Numbers  of  astonished  natives,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  dined  the  way,  all  the  men  carrying 
spears,  swords,  knives,  and  bows  and  arrows.  We 
soon  reached  the  king,  who,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
crowd,  attended  by  the  head  men  in  the  place,  stood 
to  receive  us  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
tree.  I  approached  and  saluted  him,  and  intro- 
duced the  rest  of  my  party,  with  all  whom  he 
shook  hands,  and  then  looking  upwards  he  said,  he 
thanked  God  that  white  men  had  come  to  his  coun- 
try. I  rapidly  explained  to  him  our  wishes  and 
our  objects,  adding  that  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  I 
should  pay  him  a  longer  visit  next  day.  Numbers 
now  pressed  forwards  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and 
about  us  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  people,  mostly  armed. 
On  our  return  to  our  boat,  we  were  numerously  es- 
corted, and  previous  to  our  embarking,  I  gave  our 
stentorian  friend  a  handkerchief  and  a  small  snuff- 
box, which  seemed  nearly  to  overpower  him.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  a  present  of  some  jars  of  beer  from 
the  king  arrived,  and  from  the  messengers  we  were 
able  to  obtain  some  particulars  about  the  place.  Its 
name  is  Gandiko,  and  it  originated  in  the  mission 
of  a  Pulo  force,  composed  chiefly  of  slaves,  to  at- 
tack Wukari,  in  which  they  failed  ;  but  afterwards, 
instead  of  returning,  they  preferred  founding  towns 
for  themselves.  They  intermarried  with  neighbour- 
ing people,  and  have  since  become  very  numerous. 
The  district  is  named  Zhibu,  and  a  few  miles  farther 
up  is  their  principai  town,  bearing  that  name. 
About  one  half  the  people  are  nominal  Mahome- 
dans,  the  rest  being  Pagans." 

The  course  of  the  Binue  was  now  from  the  north- 
east, and  they  were  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Hamaruwa,  a  tributary  of  the  Fulata  Sultan  of 
Sakato,  so  well  known  by  the  narrative  of  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton.  The  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Pleiad  was  Gurowa,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  which  is  Hamaruwa,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  country  in  the  distance  and 
around  them  became  more  mountainous  as  they 
advanced.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the  Fulatas 
had  become  powerful  from  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. They  are  all  Mahomed ans,  and  "  among 
them  are  to  be  constantly  seen  numerous  Mallams,  or 
learned  men,  with  white  turbans,  and  usually  a  piece 
of  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and  lower  part  of  the  face. 
In  appearance  they  are  far  removed  from  the  negro, 
and  the  profile  is  frequently  nearly  European,  and 
their  skin  never  black,  is  at  times  very  pale-coloured. 
They  have  not  a  muscular  look,  nor  are  they  of 
full  flesh.  Their  stature  is  rather  above  the  aver- 
age ;  and  their  long  spare  made  limbs  seem  well 
adapted  for  activity  and  endurance  of  fatigue. 
Their  foreheads  are  high  and  at  times  expansive ; 
their  features  long,  and  the  chin  pointed ;  the  nose 
is  straight  and  at  times  almost  aquiline ;  the  usu- 
ally blue  expressive  eye  has  a  wandering  restless 
cast;  while  the  lips,  which  arc  inclined  to  be  thick, 
exhibit  the  only  marked  Ethiopia  affinity.  They 
occupy  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
quickness,  and  in  commercial  concerns  they  are 
keen  and  active.  Their  manners  appeared  to  us, 
after  meeting  with  so  many  rude  tribes,  cultivated 
and  pleasing,  and  their  persons  are  kept  tolerably 
clean."  At  Hamaruwa  they  had  an  audience,  though 
not  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  the  ceremonial  of 
the  court  forbidding  a  sight  of  his  majesty's  sacred 
person.  "  While  approaching  the  place,  we  fired,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  our  guide, 'several  blank  shots, 
to  the  mingled  terror  and  delight  of  the  beholders. 
At  the  outer  gate,  where  we  were  detained  for  two 
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or  three  minutes,  we  saw  lying  outside  a  large  heap  of 
sandals,  as  all  entrants  were  obliged  there  to  un- 
cover their  feet,  and  likewise  to  leave  their  spears 
and  other  offensive  weapons."  They  were  then 
ushered  into  a  capacious  hut,  the  door  of  which  was 
shaded  by  a  curtain.  "  We  were  seated  on  good 
Turkey  rugs,  and  about  were  carelessly  strown 
cushions  of  bright-coloured  European  cloths  and 
satins,  red  and  yellow  being  the  predominant 
shades.  Across  the  capacious  hut  immediately  be 
fore  us,  hung  a  curtain  of  striped  pink  and  white 
silk,  which  concealed  his  majesty  from  our  view. 
As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  the  spectators  shouted 
and  clapped  their  hands."  The  Sultan  was  gra- 
cious and  affable,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  he 
could,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
English. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IN  HEAVEN  IS  REST. 
Should  sorrow  o'er  thy  brow 

Its  darkened  shadows  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now, 

Die  in  their  early  spring, 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  even, 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

If  ever  life  should  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way, 
And  gladness  cease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day, 
If,  like  the  weary  dove 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven, 
Raise  thou  thine  eyes  above, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

But  oh  1  if  thoughtless  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathway  bloom, 
And  gaily  fleet  the  hours, 

Unstained  by  earthly  gloom, 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  world  be  given, 
Not  always  be  forgot, 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven. 

When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek, 

And  dims  thy  lust'rous  eye, 
And  pulses  low  and  weak, 

Tell  of  a  time  to  die, 
Sweet  hope  shall  whisper  then, 

Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven, 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken,  % 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 


Selected. 


BROKEN  TIES. 
The  broken  ties  of  happier  days, 

How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze, 

Like  a  remembered  dream  ; 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain, 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies, 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again, 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam, 

To  distant  scenes  removed  ; 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath, 

And  closod  their  woary  eyes, 
And  sighed  to  think  how  sadly  death, 

Can  sever  human  tics. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth, 

They,  too,  are  gone,  or  changed, 
Or  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth, 

Arc  darkened  nnd  estranged  : 
Thtn  meet  us  in  n  glittering  throng, 

With  cold,  nverted  cyos, 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  our  wrong, 

And  mourn  o'er  broken  tics. 

Oh  I  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain, 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss, 

Unclouded  yet  remain  ? 


Selected. 


That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given, 

Who  reigns  beyond  the  skies, 
That  hope  unites  our  souls  to  heaven, 

By  truth's  enduring  ties. 

J.  Montgomery. 


Oh,  Lord,  thy  heavenly  grace  impart, 
And  fix  my  frail  inconstant  heart; 
Henceforth  my  chief  desire  shall  be, 
To  dedicate  myself  to  Thee — 

To  Thee— my  God— to  Thee. 

AYhate'er  pursuits  my  time  employ, 
One  thought  shall  fill  my  soul  with  joy, 
That  silent  secret  thought  shall  be, 
That  all  my  hopes  are  fixed  on  Thee, 
On  Thee — my  God — on  Thee. 

Thy  glorious  eye  pervadeth  space, 
Thou  art  present,  Lord,  in  every  place, 
And  wheresoe'er  my  lot  shall  be, 
Still  shall  my  spirit  cleave  to  Thee, 

To  Thee— my  God— to  Thee. 

Renouncing  every  earthly  thing, 
Safe  'neath  the  covert  of  thy  wing, 
My  sweetest  thought  henceforth  shall  be, 
That  all  I  want  I  find  in  Thee, 

In  Thee — my  God — in  Thee. 

Translation  from  a  French  Hymn. 


The  Little  Irish  Sweep. — Some  years  ago,  an 
effort  was  made  to  collect  all  the  chimney-sweepers 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
Among  others  came  a  little  fellow,  who  was  asked 
if  he  knew  his  letters.  "  0,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"Do  you  spell?"  "0,  yes,"  was  again  the  an- 
swer. "  Do  you  read  V  "  0,  yes."  "  And  what 
book  did  you  learn  from  ?"  "  0,  I  never  had  a 
book  in  my  life,  sir."  "  And  who  was  your  school- 
master ?"  "  0,  I  never  was  at  school."  Here  was 
a  singular  case  ;  a  boy  could  read  and  spell  with- 
out a  book  or  a  master.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? 
Why,  another  little  sweep,  a  little  older  than  him- 
self, had  taught  him  to  read  by  showing  him  the 
letters  over  the  shop-doors  which  they  passed  as 
they  went  through  the  city.  His  teacher,  then,  was 
a  little  sweep  like  himself,  and  his  book  the  sign 
boards  on  the  houses.  What  may  not  be  done  by 
trying  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  page  C9.) 

Robert  did  not  leave  for  South  Carolina  until 
about  the  close  of  the  Ninth  month,  1736,  and 
whilst  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  which  we  shall  give  some  ex- 
tracts, after  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  At  that 
time  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbourhood,  were 
many  very  valuable  ministers  of  the  gospel,  be- 
tween whom  and  Eobert  good  unity  existed,  and 
warm  christian  fellowship.  There  were,  however, 
not  a  few  persons  who  sometimes  spoke  in  religious 
meetings,  under  pretence  of  Divine  sanction,  some 
of  them  acknowledged  ministers,  whose  labours  Ro- 
bert could  not  own  in  the  Truth.  Although  en- 
deavouring to  live  daily  under  the  christian  spirit, 
and  to  cultivate  love  and  charity  towards  all  nu  n, 
yet  he  was  firm  in  defence  of  the  right,' and  was 
not  slack,  when  he  felt  the  divine  puttings-forth,  in 
relinking  the  wrong,  lie  had  no  unity  with  the 
spirit  manifested  by  ]fcnjamin  Lay,  neither  with  his 
appearances  as  a  minister  in  public  meetings,  and 
his  opposition  made  him  the  principal  mark,  at 
which  that  fierce  philanthropist,  and  keen-witted 
fanatic,  levelled  his  arrows.  The  public  preaching 
of  Benjamin  Lay  and  others,  who  followed  their 
own  imagination,  the  urgent  desires  of  self  to  be 
at  work  in  doing  good,  and  drawing  people  to  them- 


selves, who  had  never  received  the  true  call  and 
living  gift  in  the  ministry  from  Christ  Jesus,  and 
knew  not  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  qualification  from 
him  for  every  service  in  it,  were  causes  of  deep 
concern  and  sorrow  of  heart  to  Robert  Jordan.  He 
was  often  cast  down  at  the  evidence  of  a  false  mi- 
nistry prevailing  in  many  places,  and  he  was  weary 
of  contending  in  spirit  against  it,  although  not  weary 
in  suffering  for  the  Truth.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
very  low  place,  when  he  penned  the  letter  above 
alluded  to. 

"  Ninth  month,  1Y36. 
"  I,  for  my  part,  am  going  shortly  to  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  leave  them  all  winter,  amongst  whom  I 
have  suffered  much,  and  yet  am  not  weary  of  suf- 
ferings; for  exercise  fits  for  exercise,  and  makes 
the  arm  strong  and  skilful.    This,  I  think,  is  clear 
and  incontestable,  and  must  appear  so  to  every  one 
that  has  the  use  of  their  reason  or  senses,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  declension  of  religion  in  the  root 
and  life,  preaching  increases,  to  the  lessening  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  rendering 
it  contemptible.    I  am  confirmed  in  my  judgment, 
and  have  been  many  years,  that  as  the  ministry 
was,  and  the  sincere  ministry  yet  is,  instrumental  j 
to  gather  the  churches,  it  is  now  proceeding  apace 
to  scatter  them  ;  and  this,  through  the  working  off 
the  mystery  of  inicprity,  with  the  heat  and  forward-! 
ness  of  man's  spirit.    To  some,  yea,  to  many  of  j 
them,  that  silence  and  passiveness  of  mind,  so  es-l 
sential  to  the  performance  of  those  calm,  meek  and  a 
deliberate  acts  of  worship,  *    *    *  is  as  strange 
and  irksome  as  it  is  by  their  conduct  rendered  use- 
less to  the  people.    But,  though  we  can't  help 
seeing,  we  must  say  nothing !    All  is  revelation ! 
all  is  perfect !  and  they  have  great  peace  in  what- 
ever they  do.    To  put  it  out  of  doubt,  we  are  ofteD 
told  they  are  under  a  mighty  sense  of  life  and 
power,  although  in  order  to  believe  either  the  oncj 
or  the  other,  we  must  first  divest  ourselves  of  ouil 
own  reason.    They  give  us  account,  too,  of  theii 
heavy  burthens,  and  sore  exercises ;  but  whethe: 
they  lay  them  on  themselves,  I  shall  not  determine! 
However,  they  find  means,  and  it  seems  to  be  i 
their  power  to  give  themselves  ease,  finding  it  easielk 
to  do,  than  to  suffer,  till  the  Master  gives  direction  fe 
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and  makes  way.  Some  measure  their  service  b 
their  noise,  and  prove  a  Divine  gift,  by  human  ail 
and  ecstasies;  and  while  they  are  full  of peace  an|fc] 
joy,  the  better  part  of  the  church  mourns.  Rathef 
than  fail,  prophesying  is  coming  pretty  much  intl  si 
practice;  several  instances  we  have  had  of  lat<| 
which  have  proved  false  and  ridiculous.  Shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  those  that  preach  self-denit 
and  mortification,  and  can  hardly  bear  contradit 
tion,  much  less  reproof,  neither  keep  reputably  ten!  u,| 
pcrate  in  their  living,  or  humility,  when  they  af 
ways  aspire  to  the  chief  seats  and  uppermost  rooml  d 
Our  words  should  be  few,  and  yet  how  many  air 
troublesome  and  noisy  in  conversation. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  there  was  not  a  ministr 
directly  tending  to  promote  infidelity,  by  givit 
ground  of  suspicion  that  the  noble  principle,  tl 
holy  unction,  the  light  and  superadded  grace,  th 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  cither  uncertain  or  da 
gcrous  to  follow.  The  nature  of  man  is  subject 
extremes,  being  apt  to  step  out  of  a  state  of  supc 
stition,  into  that  of  unbelief.  I  may  conclude  til 
melancholy  discourse,  with  a  saying  of  John  Fothcj 
gill,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  good  service;  i.  e.,  '  T 
distemper  in  the  ministry  is  the  greatest  in  ti 
church.'  " 

After  attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Charl 
ton,  on  the  Gth  of  Eleventh  month,  and  the  3d 
Twelfth  month,  and  visiting  the  interior  as  he  f 
drawn,  Robert,  fiudino-  a  vessel  bound  for  Bost< 
took  passage  in  her.    He  visited  Friends  in  tit 
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citv  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Rhode  Island,  attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  there, 
First  mo.  29th,  1737.  They  gave  him  a  certificate, 
testifying  their  unity  with  his  ministry,  being  "  sound, 
lively,  and  edifying,"  his  service  in  church  disci- 
pline being  "  adorned  -with  a  conversation  worthy 
warj   a  minister  and  elder  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1738,  he  received  a  certifi- 
cate to  visit  Friends  to  the  south,  particularly  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  have  been  whilst  out  on  this  con- 
cern, that  the  visit  to  Maryland  took  place,  of  which 
we  have  an  account  by  John  Churchman.  John 
writes : — 

"  In  the  summer  following,  I  went  with  Robert 
Jordan  to  West  River  Yearly  Meeting  in  Mary- 
land, and  we  visited  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  that  Province,  and  his  company  was  profitably 
instructive  to  me,  who  was  but  young  in  the  minis- 
try. I  think  I  knew  him  well.  He  had  a  good 
gift  in  the  ministry,  and  was  highly  favoured  in  the 
living  openings  of  Truth;  but  was  often  low  in 
mind,  and  very  humble  in  spirit.  (  One  time  as  we 
were  riding  together,  he  lagged  behind  for  several 
miles.  I  asked  him  why  he  rode  so  slow  ?  He 
made  no  reply,  whereupon  I  stopped  until  he  came 
up.  His  countenance  was  solid,  and  looked  as  if 
kingcj  he  had  been  weeping.  I  asked  what  ailed  him  ? 
wait  i  After  some  time  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  think- 
uiDj  oi  ing  of  the  great  favours  which  man  partakes  of, 
i,  so  a  particularly  in  being  placed  over  the  beasts  of  the 
-tk and  field,  and  how  easily  they  were  broken,  and  made 
straigj  subject  to  his  will ;  what  a  small  turn  with  the 
■ai  w  bridle  would  put  them  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the 
t  h'jj '  left,  and  on  a  gentle  motion  would  amend  or  slacken 
elation  their  pace  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  rider ;  and 
lihal  <  that  man,  the  most  noble  and  intelligent  creature, 
re ofta  I  should  so  far  neglect  the  duty  of  a  willing  subjec- 
ife  ati  |  tion  to  his  Maker,  who  has  so  highly  favoured  him 
tk  ok  I  with  temporal  blessings,  and  the  knowledge  of  hea- 
!  of  M  I  venly  things." 

oftka  Robert  passed  down  into  Carolina,  and  attended 
wliftiia  I  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Perquimans,  on  the 
krA ;  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  the  Eighth  month.  From  the 
to  ki  i  returning  certificate  granted  him,  it  appears  that 
it  eiaf !  he  was  eminently  favoured  in  the  ministry  amongst 
liiectl  i  them.  Returning  into  Virginia,  he  attended  the 
nice I  Monthly  Meeting  at  Nancemond,  the  12th  of  the 
HMD  a  I  s^me  month.  In  a  certificate  from  that  meeting, 
facial  i  they  say,  he  had  attended  the  meetings  generally 
atif  :  in  these  parts,  adding,  "  His  ministry  is  wise,  living, 
]  is  i  and  powerful,  tending  to  beget  into,  and  lead  in 
la'4  the  way  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  build  up  in  the 
most  holy  faith."  He  continued  visiting  the  meet- 
ings in  Virginia  until  the  Ninth  mouth,  being  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  Isle  of  Wight  coun- 
ty, Ninth  mo.  4th.  From  this  meeting,  as  from  the 
other  meetings  he  attended,  he  received  testimonials 
of  love  and  esteem,  as  well  as  of  unity  and  gospel 
fellowship.  He  reached  Philadelphia,  in  the  Tenth 
month. 

(To  lie  continued.) 
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Man  and  Team  Attacked  by  Bees. — S.  Hooper, 
(raiding  near  McKissack's  Grove,  Iowa,  while  dri- 
ving his  team  recently,  was  attacked  by  bees.  They 
made  the  attack  apparently  in  three  distinct  strings 
about  the  size  of  a  mans  arm,  first  attacking  the 
horses.  One  horse,  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  him- 
self, broke  a  blood  vessel,  and  died  shortly  after  ; 
the  other  is  severely  injured.  They  next  attacked 
S.  Hooper  and  those  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
Everything  was  done  that  could  be  to  extricate  the 
Charift  unfortunate  man,  but  not  until  S.  Hooper  and 
^Wr  Slusher  were  so  severely  injured  that  but  little 
hope  of  their  recovery  is  entertained.    The  symp 
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[From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.] 

Insect  Senses. 
"  Expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things." 

"  -And  with  child-like  credulous  affection, 
We  behold  those  tender  [wings]  expand 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection  ; 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

These  are  beautiful  lines  from  our  own  Longfel- 
low ;  and  although  written  upon  flowers,  will  apply 
to  our  theme  on  insect  senses. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  by  most  naturalists,  that 
insects  are  endowed  with  some  senses,  much  like  our 
own.  To  the  devout  admirer  of  nature's  wonders, 
nothing,  perhaps,  manifests  signs  of  intelligence  in 
her  visible  works  more  than  the  intelligence  exhi- 
bited in  the  operations  of  insects.  As  far  as  sight 
is  concerned,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  all 
other  animals,  for  some  can  boast  of  five  eyes,  and 
others  much  more,  eight  or  twenty,  the  number  be- 
stowed on  the  spider  and  the  centipede.  Some  insects 
have  the  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  a  com- 
pound construction  in  their  eyes.  The  outer  coat 
(cornea)  is  numerously  divided  into  facets,  each  of 
which  is  a  little  perfect  eye.  Of  these  a  butterfly  has 
17.335,  a  dragon-fly  12,544,  and  the  common  house 
fly  7000  ! 

Bees,  it  is  supposed,  possess  the  faculty  of  seeing 
in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  by  this  astonishing 
vision,  can  retrace  their  way  from  great  distances  to 
the  hive.  Their  eyes  are  of  two  kinds ;  two  large 
ones,  adapted  for  distant,  horizontal  vision,  with 
three  smaller,  at  the  top  of  the  head,  to  serve  nearer 
and  upward  purposes.  They  will  fly  straight  home- 
ward, making  a  "  bee  line"  through  the  trackless 
air,  as  if  in  full  view  of  their  hive. 

Insects  are  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the  sense  of 
smell.  No  vulture  can  be  directed  with  more  cer- 
tainty to  the  distant,  disgusting  prey  by  its  scent, 
than  some  insects — flies  and  beetles — whose  busi- 
ness is  to  rid  the  earth  of  offensive,  decaying  objects. 
The  butterfly  and  the  bee  are  quick-scented  in  de- 
tecting delicious  or  aromatic  odours,  at  almost  in- 
credible distances ;  the  latter  winging  its  way  for 
miles  directly  toward  the  flowery  fields,  and  thymy 
downs,  whence  the  scented  breezes  invite  a  visit 
from  the  little  denizens  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Who  can  doubt  that  insects  posesss  some  very 
rich  endowments  of  sense,  and  sufficiently  ample  to 
enjoy  that  existence  for  which  they  were  created  by 
the  great  Upholder  of  all  things  \  Let  us  wander, 
on  some  fine  summer  morning,  like  to-day,  into  the 
flowery  garden  or  fragrant  woods,  and  while  we 
ourselves  involuntarily  drink  delight  from  the  rich 
scenery  of  nature  on  every  side,  we  can  easily 
notice  and  study  the  insect  pleasure  going  on  around 
us. 

Examine  this  graceful  and  perfuming  eglantine. 
See,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  expanding  blossom, 
rolling  and  revelling  amid  the  golden  dust  and  ivory 
petals,  is  the  red-tipped  or  "  Rumble  bee  !"  He 
seems  in  the  very  height  of  enjoyment,  as  now 
and  then  he  sings  or  hums  with  delight,  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sweet  chalice.  On  this 
bush  is  a  caterpillar,  rose-fed,  rose-cradled,  and  now 
regaling  on  a  delicious  morsel  of  the  flowery  and 
beautiful  couch  wherein  he  lies.  Now  notice  a  little 
thirsty,  white  garden  butterfly  ;  he  is  always  thirsty, 
and  has  come  to  the  wood  thus  early  to  drink  the 
dewdrops  ere  they  dry.  This  is  no  imaginary  pic- 
ture, but  objects  which  may  be  seen  and  contem- 
plated any  summer  day  by  the  lover  of  God's  works 
in  the  woods,  fields,  and  meadows. 

The  flowers  appear  to  afford  both  the  delicate 
delights  of  refreshment  and  repose  to  butterflies. 

Follow  one  to  the  garden, 


"  Where  he  arriving,  round  doth  flee, 

From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  t'other  border. 
And  takes  survey  with  curious  busy  eye, 

Of  every  flower  and  herbe  there  set  in  order  ; 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 

Yet  none  of  these  he  rudely  doth  disorder  ; 
Nor  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface, 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasure  of  each  place." 

Now  look  at  him  seated  on  his  soft,  velvet  cush- 
ion, the  corolla  of  an  aster,  or  a  single  dahlia,  and 
his  table  of  regalement  before  him,  on  which  are  set 
out,  in  due  order,  a  whole  service  of  golden  vases. 
Again  and  again  he  quaffs  the  favourite  nectar  from 
the  chosen  chalice. 

In  the  whole  range  of  nature  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  object  of  equal  size,  which  presents  so  much  com- 
bined splendor,  elegance,  and  variety,  as  the  wing 
of  a  butterfly, 

"  Wh  ere  colours  blend  in  every  varying  dye, 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie." 

Its  brilliant  hues  and  velvet  softness,  which  look 
like  fine  powder,  are,  in  reality,  very  minute  scales 
or  feathers,  laid  something  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  These 
beautiful  little  plumes  are  immensely  numerous ; 
still  entomologists  have  had  the  patience  to  count 
them ;  and  on  the  wing  of  a  silk-worm  moth  were 
found  400,000,  and  nearly  200,000  within  the 
square  inch  of  that  of  a  butterfly. 

Few  we  find  unwilling  to  bestow  their  praise  on 
such  a  splendid  object  as  this.  Some,  enraptured, 
exclaim  :  "  How  superlatively  beautiful !"  still  they 
have  not  one  impression  or  feeling  of  that  benevo- 
lence, power,  and  bounty  which  the  Divine  Artificer 
bestowed  thus  brilliantly  to  osnament  this  flying  in- 
sect. It  should  not  only  be  a  delight  to  our  ad- 
miring eyes,  a  living  charm  to  the  flowers  he  inha- 
bits, but  the  beautiful  little  creature  in  his  exhilarat- 
ing flights  towards  the  skies  and  the  source  of  day, 
should  elevate  our  thoughts  and  spirits  beyond  both, 
to  the  source  of  all  things  bright,  beautiful,  fair,  and 
never-ending. 

How  good  is  our  bountiful  Creator  !  The  more 
minutely  we  inspect  his  works,  the  greater  is  our 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  perfection  and  beauty 
everywhere  apparent.  Why  is  this  the  case  ?  Be- 
cause it  yields  a  pleasure  to  the  sight  of  man,  and 
other  living  creatures.  All,  all,  is  beautiful,  and 
the  Almighty  has  not  denied  the  feeling  of  delight 
to  the  meanest  reptile  which  crawls  our  earth.  Far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  the  most  insignificant  little 
flower,  which  blooms  in  some  remote  cave  or  wilder- 
ness, does  not  truly 

"Waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 

but  is  an  object  of  pleasing  satisfaction  to  some  de- 
scription of  animated  beings,  and,  perhaps,  so  small 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

G.  P.  D. 


The  Ear — Its  Structure  and  Functions. 

The  following  description  of  the  ear  is  taken 
from  a  late  publication  entitled  "  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing," a  volume  replete  with  interest  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  imparting  information  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in  a  familiar  and 
masterly  style : 

"  The  human  ear — that  portion  of  it  which  is 
conspicuous — considered  separately  from  the  body, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  Its 
convoluted  folds,  its  concentric  circles,  its  evident 
adaptedness  to  collect  the  sounds  and  direct  them 
into  the  ear,  renders  it,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  an 
object  of  great  interest.  When  we  enter  its  inte- 
rior structure,  and  observe  the  canal  through 
which  the  sounds  pass,  guarded  by  its  peculiar  de- 
fences, terminating  in  a  thin,  expanded  surface, 
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wonderfully  adapted  to  receive  the  sounds,  and 
communicate  the  impression  which  they  produce, 
our  wonder  increases. 

"  This  is  as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate  into  the 
car  of  the  living  subject ;  indeed,  it  requires  some 
tact,  and,  ordinarily,  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  to 
look  so  far.  To  the  beholder,  all  this  affords  but  a 
slight  indication  of  the  delicate  aud  important  office- 
work  which  these  organs  perform.  He  sees  only  a 
cartilaginous  appendage  upon  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  an  uninteresting  hole,  filled  with  hairs  and 
wax.  The  very  wax  and  hair  which  produce  this 
unsightliness  perform  an  important  and  indispensa- 
ble duty,  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  canal  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  preventing  foreign  sub- 
stauces  from  rolling  into  it.  With  regard  to  the 
external  ear,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  ani- 
mals, except  man,  have  the  power  of  moving  it,  so 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  direction  of  sounds.  Per- 
sons are  occasionally  to  be  met  who  have  the  same 
facility  to  a  limited  degree.  This  power  is  enjoyed 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  savage  than  in  the  civil- 
ized state.  To  obviate,  perhaps,  this  lack  of  faci- 
cility,  persons  are  observed  to  place  the  open 
palm  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  order  to  assist  it  in 
catching  the  sounds. 

"Accepting  the  aid  of  the  anatomist's  knife  and 
saw,  we  enter  the  hard,  bony  case  in  which  nature 
has  placed  this  essential  and  complicated  organ. 
Here  we  find  mechanism  more  wonderful,  more 
intricate,  and  more  incomprehensible,  than  any 
thing  which  we  have  before  observed.  Hitherto 
we  have  reached  nothing  really  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  function  of  hearing,  the 
drum  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  producing 
unison,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  sounds. 
We  next  come  to  that  portion  of  the  ear  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  perfecting  the  hearing, 
called  the  labyrinth.  It  consists  of  what  is  called 
the  semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  snail.  The  labyrinth 
is  filled  with  transparent  fluid,  and  membranes,  and 
bony  canals.  '  The  vestibule,'  so  called,  is,  how- 
ever, the  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  ear. 
It  is  composed  of  a  membraneous  sack.  It  con- 
tain- an  alkaline  fluid  ;  indeed,  several  fluids  are 
described  by  minute  anatomists.  A  tube  communi- 
cates between  the  car  and  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  and  the  hollow  cavities  beneath  and  about 
the  forehead,  thereby  admitting  air,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  membranes  in  a  state  of  tension,  secu- 
ring  an  increased  vibratory  medium,  and  perhaps 
materially  assisting  the  function  of  hearing.  It 
is  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  diseases  as  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus,  aud  is  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the 
.same  kind  of  treatment. 

"  This  very  superficial  glance  at  the  structure  of 
the  organ  only  serves  to  indicate  that  there  is  a| 
great  deal  to  observe,  and  that  it  affords  an  exten- ! 
.-ive  field  lor  study  and  investigation.    The  general  [ 
reader  should  not  be  content  without  knowing] 
something  of  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  its  functions  arc  performed. 
The  ears  of  animals,  from  the  elephant  down  to  I 
the  tiniest  fish,  have  a  (lorded  interesting  subjects 
for  scientific  investigation.    They  give  evidence  of 
every  \  ariety  of  organization.    Insect*,  the  bee,  for 
example,  are  supposed  to  have  no  organs  of  hear-' 
ing,  but  only  an  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  ;  that  the  1 
sonorous  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
their  iiice-sant  buzzing,  and  the  discordant  sounds 
of  the  kettle  in  .-warming  them,  aet  upon  their  deli- 
cate organs  of  touch,  while  their  little  antenna', 
crossing  each  other  in  various  ways,  furni>hes  a 
mode  of  communication.    The  >iz.e,  shape  and  di- 
rection of  the  outer  car  of  animals  depend  much 
upon  their  peculiar  habits  anil  character.   For  ex- 


ample,  in  the  timid  who  are  pursued,  as  the  hare 
and  rabbit,  the  structure  is  particularly  developed 
— is  inclined  backwards  towards  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  of  the  pursuer  proceeds, 
and  may  be  laid  upon  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  not 
to  impede  its  flight.  In  pursuing  animals  the  ear 
is  small,  and  is  directed  forward.  Those  who  run 
through  thickets  have  the  ears  protected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  ear  becomes  pendulous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  domestication  of  the  animal.  This 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  tame  and  wild  of  the 
same  species,  as  the  dog,  sheep,  rabbit,  &c. 

"  In  order  to  convey  a  more  definite  impression 
with  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  these  several  parts 
are  adapted,  the  following  quotation  is  introduced, 
from  the  well-known  and  celebrated  work  of  Dr. 
Paley  :  1  The  organ  of  hearing  consists  in  an  exter- 
nal ear ;  is  calculated,  like  an  ear-trumpet,  to  catch 
and  collect  the  pulses  of  air  in  large  quadrupeds, 
turning  to  the  sound  and  possessing  a  configuration, 
as  well  as  motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  office;  of 
a  tube  which  leads  into  the  head,  lying  at  the  root 
of  this  outward  ear,  the  folds  and  sinuses  thereof 
tending  and  conducting  the  air  towards  it;  of  a 
thin  membrame,  like  the  pelt  of  a  drum,  stretched 
across  this  passage  upon  a  bony  rim  ;  of  a  chain 
of  moveable,  and  infinitely  curious  bones,  forming  a 
communication,  and  the  only  communication  that 
can  be  observed,  between  the  membrane  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  interior  channels  and  recesses  of  the 
skull ;  of  cavities,  similar  in  shape  and  form  to 
wind  instruments  of  music,  being  spiral  or  portions 
of  circles ;  of  the  eustachian  tube,  like  the  hole  in  a 
drum,  to  let  the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the 
barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering  membrane  vi- 
brates, or  as  the  temperature  may  be  altered  ;  the 
whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock ;  that  is, 
wrought  into  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bone  in 
the  body.  This  assemblage  of  collected  parts  con- 
stitutes together  an  apparatus,  plainly  enough  rela- 
tive to  the  transmission  of  sound,  or  of  the  impulses 
received  from  sound,  and  only  to  be  lamented  in 
not  being  better  understood.' 

"  The  communication  within,  formed  by  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear,  is,  to  look  upon,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  machinery  than 
any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in  animal  bodies. 
It  seems  evidently  designed  to  continue  towards  the 
sensorium  the  tremulous  motions  which  are  excited 
in  the  '  membrane  of  the  tympanum,'  or  what  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  drum  of  the 
ear.'  The  compages  of  bones  consists  of  four, 
which  are  so  disposed,  and  so  hinge  upon  one  an- 
other as  that,  if  the  membrane,  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four  parts  are  put  in  motion  to- 
gether; and,  by  the  result  of  their  action,  work 
the  base  of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the  scries  upon 
an  aperture  which  it  closes,  and  upon  which  it 
plays,  and  which  aperture  opens  into  the  tortuous 
canals  that  lead  to  the  brain.  This  last  bone  of 
the  four  is  called  the  stapes.  The  office  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear  is  to  spread  out  an  extended  Bur- 
face,  capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  sound, 
and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a  state  of  vibration. 
The  office  of  the  stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibrations. 
Ii  is  a  repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  within  the 
line.  From  which  account  of  its  action  may  be 
understood,  how  the  sensation  of  sound  will  be  ex- 
cited by  any  thing  which  communicates  a  vibratory 
motion  to  the  stapes,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  nicmbrana  tympani.  This  is  done  by  solid 
bodies  applied  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  by  a 
metal  bar  held  at  one  end  between  the  teeth,  and 
touching  at  the  other  end  a  tremulous  body.  It' 
Likewise  appears  to  be  done,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, by  the  air  itself,  even  when  this  membrane,  the 
drum  of  the  car,  is  greatly  damaged.    Either  in 


the  natural  or  preternatural  state  of  the  organ, 
the  use  of  the  chain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the 
impulse  in  a  direction  towards  the  brain,  and  to 
propagate  it  with  the  advantage  of  a  lever;  which 
advantage  consists  in  increasing  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  vibration,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
minishing the  space  through  which  it  oscillates ; 
both  of  which  changes  may  augment  or  facilitate 
the  still  deeper  action  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Not  your  Own. — "  Ye  are  not  your  own  !"  Oh, 
delightful  appropriation  of  us  by  God  !  If  we  are 
God's,  then  he  takes  care  of  us.  Do  we  not  take 
care  of  our  jewels,  our  possessions  ?  And  how  much 
more  will  not  he  who  has  bought  us  with  a  price  ! ! 
Therefore,  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  his. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1856. 


At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant  by  Adjournments,  from  the  6th  to  thel 
10th;  inclusive,  of  the  Tenth  month,  1856. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
Friends  are  their  representatives  to  this  meeting, 

Viz.  ;  *  *  *  * 

Whose  names  being  called,  all  answered  thereto, 
except    *       *     ,  who,  we  are  informed,  was 
prevented  from  attending  this  meeting  by  indispo 
sition. 

The  epistle  from  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  thereof  to  a 
future  sitting,  the  sum  (if  any  needful)  to  be  raised, 
and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer,  viz. :  * 

Five  of  the  Quarters  inform  this  meeting  that 
they  bave  concluded  to  refer  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  their  respective,  proportions  of 
the  §300,  raised  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
civilization.  Nathan  Hall  is  directed  to  pay  over 
those  sums  to  the  Boarding  School  Committee,  tc 
be  added  to  the  amount  already  on  hand,  the  in 
terest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  education  at 
that  institution,  of  the  children  of  Friends  in  limited 
circumstances ;  and  he  is  further  instructed  to  re 
fund  to  Bedstone  Quarter  its  apportionment  of  the 
said  S300.' 

A  concern  having  prevailed  on  the  present  occa^ 
sion  to  increase  the  means  for  the  education  of  that 
class  of  our  members  alluded  to  in  the  forego 
minute,  at  our  Boarding  School ;  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed  to  take  the  subject  intc 
consideration,  and  report  the  amount  they  ma.j 
think  it  convenient  to  raise  the  present  year,  to  b< 


added  to  that  fund  ;  viz. 

The  representatives  arc  desired  to  confer  togcthci 
and  propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk,  and  one  for  assistant 
the  present  year,  and  the  names  of  two  Friends  t( 
serve  as  messengers  to  the  women's  meeting. 
Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Third  of  ' the  week,  and  seventh  of  t/tc  month. 
William  Foulke,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives 
reported  that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  tha 
after  a  free  and  full  interchange  of  sentiment,  i 
was  the  prevailing  sense  of  that  body,  that  Benja 
min  lloylc  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk;  and  wen 
united  on  the  name  of  Robert  II.  Smith,  as  assisl 
ant;  which  being  united  with  by  the  meeting,  the 
are  accordingly  appointed  to  those  services, 

That  they  were  also  united  in  offering  the  namcj 
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of  Nathan  P.  Hall  and  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  as 
messengers  to  the  women's  meeting,  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  they  were  appointed  to  that  ser- 
vice. 

The  state  of  our  religious  Society  within  our 
limits  being  under  consideration  this  sitting,  by  the 
reading  of  the  queries  and  answers  thereto  from  the 
Quarters,  the  following  is  a  summary  thereof :  Wil- 
liam Kennard,  Joseph  Edgerton,  and  William 
Foulke,  are  appointed  to  assist  the  clerks  in  em- 
bracing in  a  suitable  minute,  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  prevailing  on  the  occasion,  and  produce  it 
to  a  future  sitting.  *  *  * 

[The  decease  of  six  elders,  all  women,  is  re- 
ported.] 

Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Fourth-day  morning. — Assembled  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

The  following  report  was  reeeived  from  the 
Boarding  School  Committee,  which  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  several  propositions  made  therein  were 
adopted. 

Report. — From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee, we  find  that  the  amount  received  for  board 
and  tuition  for  session,  commencing  the  17th  of 
Ninth  month,  1855,  for  an  average  of  about 


Sixty-two  pupils 
Articles  sold 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand 


$2,618  00 
150  53 
275  00 


Provisions  and 
gent  expenses 
Wages  on  farm 
Wages  in  house 
Washing 
Salaries 


Making 
contin- 


§3,043  53 


81,757  71 
92  75 
140  25 
168  00 
1,023  83 


3,182 


54 


Which  leaves  a  deficiency  for  ses- 
sion of    $139  01 

Amount  received  for  board  and  tuition  for  ses- 
sion, commencing  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  1856, 
for  an  average  of  about 

Thirty-four  pupils  .  .  .  $891  80 
Articles  sold  ....  84  49 
Stock  and  provisions  .  .  .  194  00 
Produce  of  farm  ....       225  00 
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Making  . 
Provisions  and  contin- 
gent expenses  .  $698 
Wages  on  farm  .  .  113 
Wages  in  house  .  .  87 
Washing  ...  80 
Salaries     .        .       .  613 


$1,395  29 


04 
00 
06 
60 
64 


Which  leaves  a  deficiency  for  ses- 
sion of  .... 
And  a  deficiency  for  the  year  ending 

Eighth  month  1 3th,  of 
For  improvements  and  repairs 
which  it  is  concluded  to  defray 
out  of  the  original  fund  designed 
for  such  purpose. 
From  a  settlement  with  the  treasu- 
rer, it  appears  that  there  are  notes  in 
lis  hands  including  interest  to  the 
imount  of  .... 
Cash  on  hand  .... 


1,592 


34 


$197  05 


$336 
$117 


$168 
115 


Making    .        .    $284  02 
The  interest  on  the  fund  lor  the  education  of 
|7riends'  children  in  limited  circumstances,  in  rca- 
(   Hness  for  application,  amounts  to  .        .    $61  82 
ta'^l  i  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  funds  of  the 
.itution,  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that  Friends 
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who  receive  entertainment  at  the  school,  should  be 
careful  to  leave  with  the  superintendent  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  accommodation  received.  Meetings  for 
worship  have  been  regularly  held  at  the  Institution 
as  heretofore. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year,  the  committee  concluded  to  fix 
the  time  for  opening  the  next  session,  on  Second- 
day,  the  20th  of  present  month ;  and  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of  the 
winter  session  commencing  in  future  on  Second- 
day  after  the  third  First-day  in  the  Tenth  month, 
which  will  leave  one  week  after  the  close  of  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  prepare  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
scholars;  and  that  the  year  be  divided  into  two 
sessions,  consisting  of  twenty-two  weeks  each  ;  a 
vacation  of  three  weeks  to  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  winter,  and  five  weeks  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  advance  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  cost  of 
provisions,  and  believing  the  school  cannot  be  sus- 
tained at  the  present  prices  of  board  and  tuition, 
the  committee  propose  that  it  be  raised  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  year,  per  scholar ;  and  as  the  out- 
lays for  fuel,  light,  &c,  are  greater  during  the  win- 
ter than  summer,  we  believe  it  would  be  advisable 
to  charge  forty  dollars  for  the  winter,  and  thirty- 
five  for  the  summer  session. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Asa  Garretson,  Clerk. 

Tenth  mo.  8th,  1856, 

The  following  minute,  embracing  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  on  the  state  of  society,  was  produced 
by  the  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  which  was  fully  approved,  and  recommended 
to  our  subordinate  meetings  and  their  members, 
viz. : 

"  On  reviewing  the  state  of  our  religious  Society 
within  the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  brought  before  us  by  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  and  feeling  our  minds  quickened  into 
a  lively  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit  for  its  wel- 
fare and  prosperity, — the  growth  and  settlement  in 
the  unchangeable  truth,  of  all  our  members,  has 
been  a  subject  of  strong  solicitude. 

"  The  due  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings, accompanied  by  a  proper  engagement  of  spirit 
to  perform  acceptable  worship  to  Almighty  God,  we 
consider  among  the  principal  means  calculated  to 
promote  this  important  object.  It  is  declared  by 
the  prophet,  that  '  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.'  It  is  with 
deep  regret,  that  we  learn  by  the  reports  from  the 
Quarters,  that  some  of  our  members  are  too  negli- 
gent in  assembling  with  their  brethren  and  sisters 
at  the  time  and  place  where  acceptable  worship  is 
wont  to  be  made.  To  these  we  would  offer  the 
word  of  affectionate  entreaty.  '  We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.' 

"  We  have  been  led  into  exercise,  that  all  our 
members  may  be  preserved  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our 
christian  profession.  It  was  the  evidence  in  the 
primitive  believers  in  Christ,  of  having  '  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  that  they  loved  the  brethren.' 
Abiding  under  its  influence,  not  only  is  the  com- 
mand to  the  Lord's  people  in  a  former  dispensa- 
tion duly  observed — 'thou  Bhalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people,'  'but  it 
closes  the  ear  against  listening  with  any  degree  of 
complacency  to  its  alluring  words.  Forcible  indeed 
is  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord — 'Take  heed 


what  ye  hear.'  We  have  felt  our  minds  also 
clothed  with  much  desire  for  the  right  training,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  beloved  children.  We  have 
nothing  new  to  oiler  to  the  notice  of  our  members 
on  this  subject.  That  which  has  been  the  travail 
and  concern  of  the  church  from  its  rise,  continues 
to  be  our  concern  ;  to  encourage  and  entreat  pa- 
rents and  heads  of  families  to  seek  for  a  qualifica- 
tion to  train  up  their  children,  and  those  under  their 
care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and  ap- 
parel, to  guard  against  reading  pernicious  books, 
and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world,  and 
to  encourage  them  frequently  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  connected  with  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction  and  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, we  would,  with  much  affectionate  entreaty, 
plead  with  our  beloved  younger  members  to  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  Lord's  gra- 
cious dealings  with  our  forefathers  in  religious  pro- 
fession, by  reading  their  journals,  and  the  history 
of  their  rise  and  progress ; — a  suitable  exercise  for 
First-day  afternoons,  in  the  place  of  unnecessary 
visiting. 

"  The  importance  of  faithfully  maintaining  our 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  has  also  been 
under  consideration,  and  Friends  were  advised  to 
avoid  any  conduct  that  would  in  any  degree  lessen 
its  force. 

"  In  concluding  this  word  of  exhortation,  and 
sending  it  down  to  our  dear  Friends  in  our  subor- 
dinate meetings,  it  is  accompanied  with  much  fer- 
vent solicitude,  that  an  increasing  concern  may 
prevail  with  every  one  of  us,  'to  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called ;  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  treasurer's 
account,  made  the  following  report,  which  was  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  the  Friend  therein  named  for  trea- 
surer, was  appointed  to  the  service.      *      *  * 

The  committee  to  consider  the  subject  confided 
to  them,  relative  to  augmenting  the  fund  applied 
for  the  education  of  Friends'  children  at  the  Board- 
ing-Schools,  reported  that  having  conferred  to- 
gether, they  have  agreed  to  propose  that  the  sum  of 
$200  be  raised  in  the  usual  apportionment  among 
the  Quarters.  It  was  satisfactory ; — and  recom- 
mended to  our  subordinate  meetings,  to  report  of 
their  care  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare 
an  essay  of  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  in  Philadelphia  :  * 

Then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  meeting  again  assem- 
bled. 

The  following  report  and  proposition  were  made 
by  the  committee  continued  last  year,  to  visit  and 
assist  subordinate  meetings :  it  was  united  with. 
To  the  service  therein  suggested,  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed,  viz. :        *        *  * 

Report. — The  Joint  Committee  continued  last 
year  to  visit  and  render  assistance  to  our  subor- 
dinate meetings,  report,  that  some  of  our  number 
have  given  further  attention  to  the  object  of  our 
appointment,  as  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  suggest  that  the  committee  be  released. 
We  may  further  inform,  that  a  concern  has  pre- 
vailed with  us  that  the  rights  of  our  members  who 
have  removed  to  the  Western  States,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  removed  back  and  settled  within 
our  limits  since  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  1ms  censed 
correspondence  with  us,  should  be  duly  respected. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  whether 
some  relief  might  not  be  afforded  by  us  in  the  cases 
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THE  FRIEND. 


alluded  to,  by  appointing  a  committee  of  men  and 
■women  Friends  to  have  the  charge  of  the  subject, 
and  if  way  opens  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  labour  and  deliberations  to  the 
meeting  next  year. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Robert  H.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Butler. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
since  last  year,  were  read. 

The  clerk  of  this  meeting  informs,  that  the  epis- 
tles forwarded  in  1854  and  1855,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Ireland,  had  been  returned  to  him, 
■with  information  that  that  body  had  declined  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  this  meeting. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  having  forwarded  to 
this  meeting  the  Statement"  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  London,  relating  to  the  separation  which 
took  place  from  this  meeting,  in  1854,  it  gives 
directions  to  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  file  it 
■with  its  papers. 

The  reports  on  the  subjects  of  primary  schools, 
furnish  the  following  information  : 

There  have  been  34  schools  kept  under  the  care 
of  the  Society  ;  a  few  of  which  were  family  schools ; 
1249  children  of  the  age  suitable  to  go  to  school; 
470  have  been  goinji  to  Friends'  schools  ;  515  have 
been  attending  the  district  schools ;  6  definitely  re- 
ported, not  receiving  education  the  past  year ;  258 
partly  attending  schools  of  a  mixed  character,  not 
under  the  care  of  the  Society,  and  in  part  receiving 
literary  instruction  at  home. 

Our  concern  on  this  interesting  subject  has  been, 
at  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  in  past  years,  and  Friends  are  encouraged 
to  sustain  it  on  the  same  ground  as  heretofore  ad- 
vised, and  forward  accounts  to  this  meeting  next 
year. 

The  reference  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  ceasing  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  that  body,  being  now  read,  it  was  again  con- 
cluded to  refer  it  for  further  consideration  next 
year,  and  that  meeting  is  requested  to  furnish  this 
meeting  with  the  names  of  those  individuals. 

Then  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Si  *  !k-day  morning,  Tenth  month  10th. — The 
meeting  convened  again  at  the  hour  appointed. 

vflihe  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  epistle 
to  our  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, produced  one,  which  was  approved,  directed 
to  be  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  duly  forwarded  by 
the  correspondents. 

The  tallowing  Friends  are  appointed  to  have 
250  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed 
for  the  use  of  our  subordinate  meetings,  divide 
tlu  iii  among  the  Quarters,  and  defray  the  expense 
by  a  draft  on  the  treasurer,  viz. : — Flisha  Sidwell 
and  Robert  EL  Smith. 

"  The  business  of  this  meeting  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Under  a  thankful  sense  that 
the  Holy  Head  of  the  church  regards  us  as  a  part 
of  his  heritage,  in  affording  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  his  love,  and  of  the  laying  upon 
us  hid  chastening  hand,  the  meeting  concludes,  to 
meet  again  next  year,  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

"  JJks.iamin  Hoyle,  Clerk." 


SUMMARY  OF  KVKNTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  10th  mo.  20th. 

The  Ilrilish  Parliament  hud  been  further  prorogued  to 
Twelfth  mo.  l(Jth.  The  feature  of  news  which  excited 
the  most  attention  in  Bnglaml,  was  nu  official  paragraph 
in  the  Paris  Mouiteur  complaining  that  the  Kn^li.-h  pu  ss 
publishes  calumnies  against  the  French  government, 
and  holding  out  the  menace  that  a  continuance  of  such 


conduct  will  break  up  the  Anglo-French  Alliance.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  Ninth  month,  show  that 
the  British  exports  continue  large,  the  excess  over  the 
corresponding  month,  1855,  being  £1,144,012.  The  chief 
increase  has  been  in  metals,  there  being  an  extensive 
demand  for  railroad  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
other  metals.  The  total  exports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  £84,906,605,  against 
£69,226,837,  for  the  same  period  of  1855.  The  French 
embassy,  and  also,  probably,  the  British,  left  Naples  on 
the  26th.  The  English  fleet  is  at  Malta,  and  the  French 
fleet  at  Toulon.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  it  is  stated, 
urged  the  King  of  Naples  to  avoid  a  rupture,  by  making- 
some  concessions  to  France  and  England.  The  entire 
Turkish  Ministry  has  resigned.  This  event  is  attributed 
to  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  bring  in  Reschid 
Pasha  as  Vizier.  Owing  to  the  deficient  grape  crop,  the 
export  of  grapes,  wine,  vinegar,  &c,  has  been  prohibited 
from  the  Ottoman  States  for  one  year.  In  France,  ar- 
rests for  political  causes  continued  to  be  frequent.  The 
Bank  of  France  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent measures  for  its  protection.  The  demand  for  mo- 
ney continued  unabated,  and  trade  in  France  was  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  discounts. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  has  declared  an  amnesty.  The 
Queen-mother  has  had  her  confiscated  property  restored; 
but  in  respect  to  the  church  property,  much  confusion 
prevails,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  already  sold.  The 
Neufchatel  prisoners  have  been  released  by  the  Swiss 
federal  authorities.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ap- 
pears disposed  to  make  concessions  to  his  people,  by 
reviving  with  some  modificatious  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  The  Czar  has  issued  an  ukase  allowing  foreign 
merchants,  with  few  exceptions,  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  Russia.  A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  that 
railway  concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  French  com- 
pany for  80  years,  and  a  guarantee  of  4£  per  cent,  with 
an  additional  £  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  total 
sum  required  is  £40,000,000  sterling.  This  will  weigh 
down  the  Russian  securities  in  the  market,  and  in  some 
degree  every  other  enterprise.  Earthquakes  of  unusual 
extent  and  severity  had  occurred,  from  the  11th  to  the 
16th  of  Tenth  mo.  During  the  whole  time,  Mount  Etna 
was  emitting  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  The  shocks  were 
felt  throughout  Egypt.  Two  hundred  houses  were  de- 
molished in  Cairo.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  in  ruins, 
and  some  damage  was  done  in  Smyrna.  The  earthquake 
also  did  great  damage  in  Malta,  Messina,  Pozzaio,  Syra^ 
cuse,  Catania,  Caudia,  .Cerigo,  Gran,  Michel,  and  other 
places  in  the  Mediterranean.  Houses,  churches  and 
mills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  Fifty  lives  are  known  to 
have  been  lost.  Several  vessels  and  steamers  in  the  Me- 
diterranean felt  the  shocks  severely.  On  board  many 
of  the  steamers,  the  machinery  was  stopped.  In  various 
parts  of  Italy,  also,  the  shocks  were  felt.  At  Brindisi, 
the  people  put  to  sea  in  boats.  At  other  places,  the 
people  fled  from  their  houses,  and  encamped  for  many 
days  in  the  fields. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  cotton  market  had  been  very 
active  through  the  week  ending  on  the  25th,  the  sales 
amounting  to  130,000  bales.  During  the  three  days  SUC 
ceeding,  the  sales  were  26,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  and 
fair  Mobiles  were  quoted  at  1\d.  ;  middling  Uplands,  6-J-rf. 
Breadstuff's  generally  were  dull.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia Hour,  32s.  Gd.  a  33s.  Gd. ;  Ohio,  35s.  a  37s.  6(7. 
A  better  feeling  prevailed  in  the  London  money  market 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  had,  however,  decreased.  Con- 
sols, 92  a  92J. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Presidential  Election.— At  the 
election  on  the  4th  iust.,  the  vote  of  Maryland  was  given 
for  Millard  Fillmore.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  chose  electors 
favourable  to  John  C.  Fremont.  James  Buchanan  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  all  the  slave  States,  except  Maryland. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  probably  Illi- 
nois have  also  voted  for  him,  thus  securing  his  election. 
In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  the  Republi- 
can vote  was  very  large,  embracing  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

Texas. — This  State  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  aggregate  valuation  of 
taxable  property  is  nearly  $150,000,000,  being  an  in 
crease  of  §22.000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  re- 
oeiptE  of  the  .State  treasury  for  the  last  two  years,  were 
$4,622,000,  and  the  expenditures  $2,907,OOo",  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,615,000.  The  State  has 
an  unappropriated  public  domain  estimated  at  one  bun 
died  million  of  acres,  and  a  permanent  5  percent,  school 
fund  often  millions  of  dollars. 

AY  if  York. — Mortality  last  week,  358.  The  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  during  the  Tenth 
month,  was  16,886,  of  whom  9045  were  Germans,  and 
6015  Irish.    At  the  Presidential  election,  79,086  votes 


were  polled  in  the  city,  which  were  divided  as  follows — ■ 
Buchanan,  41,414;  Fillmore,  19,889;  Fremont,  17,7S3. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  was  55 J  deg.  which  is 
deg.  above  the  average  of  the  Tenth  month  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  highest  of  the  thermometer  was 
78  degrees,  and  the  lowest,  35  degrees.  The  amount  of 
rain,  1.30  inches.  At  the  Presidential  election,  70,199 
votes  were  polled  in  this  city,  which  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows— Buchanan,  38,222  ;  Fillmore,  24,084  ;  Fremont, 
7,893. 

Baltimore. — The  election  in  Baltimore  was  attended 
with  savage  and  disgraceful  riots,  in  which  several  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The 
number  of  votes  polled  was  26,985,  of  which  Fillmore 
received  16,200,  Buchanan  9,871,  and  Fremont  214. 

Connecticut. — At  the  late  election,  70,159  votes  were 
given  in  this  State,  of  which  Fremont  received  37,098, 
Buchanan  30,932,  and  Fillmore  2,129. 

Syracuse,  IV.  Y. — On  the  8th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  this 
town,  which  destroyed  about  one  hundred  buildings  and 
a  vast  amount  of  merchandise.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Utah. — Dates  from  Salt  Lake  to  Tenth  mo.  1st,  state 
that  the  small-pox  was  spreading  in  the  territory,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  that  a  panic  would  be  pro- 
duced among  the  people  in  consequence.  A  large  band 
of  Mormon  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
hand-carts,  had  arrived  at  Salt  Lake.  The  tedious  and 
painful  journey  of  more  than  1300  miles,  was,  it  is  stated, 
performed  with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  morta- 
lity, usually  attending  ox  trains,  and  the  people,  though 
fatigued,  appeared  buoyant  and  cheerful.  Captain  Ells^ 
worth,  their  leader,  walked  the  whole  distance  at  their 
head. 

Massachusetts. — The  vote  in  this  State  was  as  follows 
— Fremont,  107,373,  Buchanan,  38,530,  Fillmore,  19,734 

Miscellaneous. — The  Shipping  of  the  World,  is  estimated 
at  145,000  vessels,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  at  15,500, 
000,  which  is  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $775,000. 
000. 

Exploration  of  Central  Africa. — Dr.  David  Livingston 
arrived  at  the  Mauritius  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  mo.,  ou 
his  way  to  England.  This  traveller  had  succeeded  in 
traversing  Africa,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  started  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  penetrated  north  and  west  to 
Angelo,  whence  he  returned  as  far  as  Sishiki,  and  thence 
eastward  to  Tete  and  Quilinac,  on  the  eastern  coast 

Railroad  Progress. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
in  Virginia,  there  is  now  a  connected  line  of  railroad  all 
the  way  from  Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot,  to  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama ;  ere  long  the  chain  will  be  extended  to 
New  Orleans. 


RECEIPTS. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous  o 
procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man,  in  the  capacity  | 
of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter to  Dr.  J.  H.  WoRTnixaTON, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford. 

pit 


Mauuikd.  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Rancocas,N.  J 
on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  Jos.  W.  LippiNCOTT,  o 
Burlington,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  Wills,  of  th 
former  place. 


DlBD,  on  Fourth-day  morning,  24th  of  Ninth  month 
1856,  of  lingering  illness,  Dawsev  Cope,  in  the  47th  yea 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meetin 
Fayette  county,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Almse  Copj 

widow  of  the  late  Joshua  Cope;  an  elder  and  meinb 
of  the  same  meeting,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1856,  Benj 

min  Ai.nKitt.sox,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteeme 
member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Philadelphia. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  7-1.) 

The  wool  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  employs 
very  nearly  300,000  persons ;  in  the  various  pro- 
esses  connected  with  the  production  of  cloth, 
worsted,  flannel,  blankets,  and  carpets.    What  a 
contrast  to  all  this  variety  of  labour  is  the  history  of 
she  earlier  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
loth.    It  is  unnecessary  to  go- back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  when  the  production  of  wool  was  in 
'"P"  euch  an  imperfect  state  through  flocks  of  sheep  beino- 
icattered  over  immense  tracts  of  waste  land,  that  a 
nanor  was  held  under  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of 
stlj  gathering  wool  for  the  Queen.    According  to  the 
ecord,  Peter  de  Baldewyn  was  to  gather  the  wool 
rom  the  thorns  that  had  torn  it  from  the  sheep's 
oaek;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  gather  it  he  was 
o  forfeit  twenty  shillings.    In  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  according  to  Fuller,  in  his  "  Church  History," 
he  English  clothiers  were  wholly  unskilful ;  "  know- 
ng  no  more  what  to  do  with  their  wool  than  the 
heep  which  wear  it,  as  to  any  artificial  and  curious 
'rapery,  the  best  cloth  being  no  better  than  frieze, 
uch  their  coarseness  for  want  of  skill  in  the  making." 
Vhen  the  Flemish  clothiers  came  into  England, 
M  be  manufacture  improved;  in  spite  of  the  regulat- 
ing power  of  the  state,  which  was  perpetually  in- 
rfering  with  material,  quality,  and  wages.  In 
;me,  wool  became  the  chief  commodity  of  England.  I 
L'he  woolsack  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  seat  of  i 
»fbe  Lord  Chancellor  is  designated,  was  typical  of  I 
lis  staple  industry ;  and  of  the  mode  also  in  which 
be  majesty  of  legislation  sat  heavy  upon  the  pro- 
uce.    To  encourage  the  manufacture  nothing  was 
)  be  woven  but  wool.    From  the  cradle  to  the 
rave  all  were  to  be  wrapt  in  wool.    In  order  to 
roniote  the  knitting  of  caps  from  woolen  yarn,  the 
I  inglish  parliament  in  1571,  enacted  "that  every 
srsou  above  the  age  of  seven  years  should  wear  a 
ooleu  cap  of  English  make,  on  .Sundays  and  holi- 
ay>,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  -is.  4d.  a  day  if  they 
3glected  to  wear  such  a  cap,  lords,  knights,  and 
nded  gentry  excepted."    The  genius  of  prohibi- 
x:  on  prevented  the  exchange  of  wool  with  other 
anufactured  commodities ;  and  therefore,  to  keep 
?  rents>  Narcissa  was  "odious  in  woolen,"  and  a 
.olland  shirt — for  British  linen  did  not  exist — was 
rare  commodity, cheap  at  "eight  shillings  an  ell," 
e;lee*  i  in  the  days  of  Dame  Quickly. 
niE';(   This  was  the  state  of  thing-;  in  Great  Britain  at 
e  end  of  the  seventeeth  century,  and  somewhat 
ter.    The  manufacturers  clamored  against  the 
rtation  of  wool ;  and  the  agriculturists  at  the 
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same  time  resisted  the  importation  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  cattle.    The  parliament  listened  to  both  sets 
of  clamorers.    It  said  to  the  people,  you  of  trade 
shall  not  be  ruined  by  the  laud  selling  wool  to 
foreigners — there  shall  be  no  competition  ;°you  shall 
buy  the  wool  at  the  lowest  price.    And  then  par- 
liament turned  to  the  complaining  grazier,  and  said, 
the  cloth-maker  and  his  men  shall  not  ruin  you  by 
buying  meat  cheap — no  Irish  cattle  or  Scotch  sheep 
shall  come  here  to  lower  your  prices.    In  1566  it 
was  enacted  that  whoever  imported  into  England 
any  live  sheep,  should  suffer  for  the  first  offence 
the  forfeiture  of  his  entire  substance,  imprisonment 
for  a  year,  and  the  loss  of  his  left  hand,  while  the 
second  offence  was  death  without  benefit  of  clergy 
This  act  was  passed  under  the  impression  that  the 
English  sheep  was  the  only  kind  in  the  world  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.    From  1664  to 
1824  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  was 
strictly  prohibited.     The  importation  was  some 
times  prevented  by  high  duties — sometimes  encou 
raged  by  low.    The  manufacture  was  constantly 
struggling  with  these  attempts  of  the  state  to  hold 
a  balance  between  what  were  so  universally  con 
sidered  as  conflicting  interests.    In  1 844  the  whole 
system  was  abandoned.    In  1853,  Great  Britain 
imported  117,000,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb's 
wool — of  which  three  fifths  came  from  Australia — 
and  2,000,000  of  alpaca  and  lama  wool.  The 
wool-growers  at  home  still  found  a  ready  market ; 
the  great  body  of  the  population  had  good  coats 
and  flannels,  and  blankets;  and,  in  addition,  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  exported  £10,000,000  sterling 
of  woolen  manufactures  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

The  employment  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth  and  flannel  was,  a  few  years  ago,  almost 
the  entire  business  of  the  woolen  factories.  The 
novel  uses  to  which  wool  is  now  applied,  and  the 
almost  innumerable  varieties  of  articles  of  clothing 
which  are  produced  from  long  wool  and  short  wool 
— from  combinations  of  alpaca  wool  and  coarse 
wool,  of  wool  with  cotton,  of  wool  with  silk — to- 
gether with  the  introduction  of  brilliant  dyes  and 
tasteful  designs,  formerly  unknown — have  estab- 
lished vast  seats  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  that  country,  and 
which  have  converted,  in  a  few  years,  humble  vil- 
lages into  great  cities.  The  finest  Paisley  (Scotch) 
shawls  rival  the  elaborate  handicraft  of  Hindoos- 
tan  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  humblest 
female  may  purchase  a  tasteful  article  of  dress  at  a 
price  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous.  The  wonderful  variety  of  pat- 
terns which  we  see  in  these  and  other  productions 
of  modern  skill  are  effected  by  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus, in  which  the  pattern  depends  upon  the 
disposition  of  holes  pierced  in  separate  bits  of  paste- 
board. In  common  weaving,  the  weft  threads  pass 
alternately  under  and  over  the  entire  warp  threads, 
which  are  lifted  up  to  allow  the  weft  in  the  shuttle 
to  traverse  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
Jacquard  apparatus  determines,  by  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  holes  in  the  card,-,  which  of  the 
separate  warp  threads  shall  l;e  so  lifted ;  for  at 
every  throw  of  the  shuttle  the  blank  part  of  each 
card  moves  a  series  of  levers  which  raise  certain 


warp  threads;  while  other  levers,  passing  into  the 
holes  in  the  card,  do  not  affect  the  other  warp 
threads.  In  this  way;  patterns  of  the  greatest  com- 
plexity are  woven  in  cotton,  and  worsted,  and  silk; 
so  that  even  a  minute  work  of  art,  such  as  a  por- 
trait or  a  landscape,  may  be  produced  from  the 
loom.  Every  pattern  requires  a  separate  set  of 
cards.  We  do  not  expect  this  brief  notice  to  be 
readily  understood.  Those  who  would  comprehend 
the  extent  of  ingenuity  involved  in  the  principle  of 
this  invention,  and  the  beautiful  results  of  which  it 
is  capable,  should  witness  its  operation  in  a  Jacquard 
loom.  In  a  bobbin-net  machine,  the  cards  are  con- 
nected with  a  revolving  pentagonal  bar,  each  side 
of  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  corresponding  with 
the  pins  or  levers  above.  When  a  card  comes  over 
the  topmost  side  of  the  pentagon  the  levers  drop ; 
but  those  pins  only  which  enter  through  the  holes 
in  the  card  affect  the  pattern  which  is  being  worked. 
Any  one  who  views  this  complicated  arrangement 
in  a  lace-machine,  must  give  no  small  amount  of 
attention  to  comprehend  its  mysterious  movements; 
and  when  the  connection  is  perceived  between  the 
chain  of  dropping  cards,  and  the  flower  that  is 
being  worked  in  the  lace,  a  vague  sense  of  the 
manifold  power  of  invention  comes  over  the  mind — 
we  had  almost  said  an  awful  sense. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  remarkable  than 
another  in  the  visible  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  uni- 
versality of  useful,  elegant,  and  cheap  clothing. 
There  is  very  small  distinction  in  the  ordinary 
coat  and  pants  of  the  millionaire  and  the  best  dress 
of  the  artisan  ;  and  not  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
gown  and  shawl  of  the  aristocratic  lady  and  those 
of  the  handmaid  of  her  toilet.  Perhaps  the  absence 
of  mere  finery,  and  the  taste  which  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  superior  education,  constitute  the  chief 
difference  in  the  dress  of  various  ranks.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  present  times  is  a  part  of  our  social  his- 
tory. 

For  several  centuries  the  domestic  trade  of  Eng- 
land was  hemmed  round  and  fettered  by  laws 
against  extravagance  in  dress,  which  had  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  experimenting  of 
barbarous  legislation.    An  act  of  1463,  recites  that 
the  Commons  pray  their  lord  the  king  to  remember 
that  in  the  times  of  his  noble  progenitors,  ordinances 
and  statutes  were  made  for  the  apparel  and  array 
of  the  commons,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  so 
that  none  of  thein  should  use  or  wear  any  inordi- 
nate or  excessive  apparel,  but  only  according  to 
they-  degrees.    However,  we  find  that  all  these  or- 
dinances had  been  utterly  fruitless.  The  parliament 
makes  new  ordinances.    The  nobles,  according  to 
these,  may  wear  whatever  they  please  ;  knights  and 
their  wives  were  to  wear  no  cloth  of  gold,  or  fur  of 
sable  ;  no  person  under  the  state  of  a  lord  to  wear 
any  purple  silk ;  no  esquires  or  gentlemen  and  their 
wives  any  silk  at  all ;  no  persons  not  having  posses- 
sions of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  pounds,  any  fur; 
and,  what  is  cruel  indeed,  no  widow  but  such  as 
hath  possessions  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  shall 
wear  any  fur,  any  gold  or  silver  girdle,  or  any 
kerchief  that  had  cost  more  than  three  shillings  and 
fourpeuce;  persons  not  having  forty  shillings  a-ycar 
were  denied  the  enjoyment  of  fustian  and  scarlet 
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cloth ;  the  yeoman  was  to  have  no  stuffing  in  his 
doublet;  nor  servants  in  husbandry^  broadcloth  of 
a  higher  price  than  two  shillings  a  yard.  The 
length  of  gowns,  jackets,  and  cloaks,  was  prescribed 
by  the  same  .-tatute;  and  the  unhappy  tailor  who 
exceeded  the  length  by  the  breadth  of  his  nail,  was 
to  be  mulcted  in  the  same  penalties  as  those  who 
flaunted  in  skirts  of  more  than  needful  longitude. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  mystery  and  workman- 
ship of  tilk  prefer  their  piteous  complaint  to  par- 
liament, that  silk-work,  ready  wrought  is  brought 
into  the  realm.  If  it  had  occurred  to  them  to  peti- 
tion that  the  gentlemen  and  their  wives  might  be 
permitted  to  wear  satin,  as  well  as  their  lords,  their 
piteous  complaint  of  want  of  occupation  might  have 
been  more  easily  redressed  than  by  foreign  prohibi- 
tion. Sumptuary  laws  have  long  been  abolished  ; 
but  to  them  succeeded  the  lawTs  of  custom,  which 
prescribed  one  sort  of  dress  to  one  condition  of 
people,  and  another  to  another.  We  can  not  doubt 
which  state  gives  most  employment  to  manufactures 
— the  law  of  exclusiveness,  or  the  law  of  univer- 
sality. If  the  laborer  and  artificer  were  still  re- 
stricted, by  enactment  or  by  custom,  to  the  wear- 
ing of  cloth  of  a  certain  price  per  yard,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  cloths 
would  be  in  no  flourishing  condition  :  and  if  the 
servant-maid  could  not  put  on  her  Sunday  gown  of 
silk,  we  may  be  equally  clear  that  the  silk-trade 
Avould  continue  to  be  the  small  thing  that  it  was  a 
century  ago,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  one  of 
the  great  staple  trades  of  the  country. 

"\\  hen  the  frame-work  knitters  of  silk  stockings 
petitioned  Oliver  Cromwell  for  a  charter,  they  said, 
"  the  Englishman  buys  silk  of  the  stranger  for 
twenty  marks,  and  sells  him  the  same  again  for  one 
hundred  pounds."  The  higher  pride  of  the  English- 
man of  the  present  day  is,  that  he  buys  seven 
million  pounds  of  raw  silk  from  the  stranger,  em- 
ploys a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  manufacture  of  it  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  and  sells  it  to  the  stranger  and  his  own 
people,  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  of  the  calico  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

William  Dewsbury. 

(Continued  from  page  70.) 

[n  the  year  1G76,  John  Whiting,  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  which  he  paid  in  sonic  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, went  to  see  \V.  Dewsbury  at  Warwick.  He 
was  not  then  a  prisoner,  but  had  permanently  re- 
moved his  residence  from  Yorkshire  to  that  town. 
It  is  probable  that  his  wife  was  deceased,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  her  in  the  narrative  given  by  J. 
Whiting,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  William  Dewsbury 
then  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  whom  I  had 
pretty  much  discourse  in  his  garden,  of  many  things, 
to  my  great  comfort  and  satisfaction ;  for  he  \vas 
\.  rv  lice  and  open  to  me  beyond  what  I  could  ex- 
pect, being  a  young  man,  and  a  stranger  out  wardly 
t.>  him.  lie  told  me  some  things  I  shall  never  for- 
get. He  was  an  extraordinary  man  many  ways, 
and  I  thought  as  exact  a  pattern  of  a  perfect  man 
as  I  e\>  r  knew.  He  gave  me  an  epi.-tle  to  carry  to 
Friends,  and  coming  to  the  door  with  me,  when  I 
came  away  the  last  time,  told  mc  at  taking  leave 
of  him,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  would  be  with 
mc  if  I  was  faithful,  which  was  an  encouragement 
to  me,  and  through  the  Lord's  goodness,  I  have 
found  it  so  beyond  my  desert ;  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  forever. In  the  year  1078,  the  time  of  the 
popish  plot,  Friends  were  made  to  suffer  under  the 
charge  of  being  Jesuits ;  a  plea  that  was  more  than 
once  resorted  to,  as  a  sanction  for  persecution.  ( >n  I 
this  plea,  W.  Dewsbury  was  this  year  cast  into 


Warwick  jail;  and  although  the  notorious  Titus 
Oates  gave  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  to  clear 
him  from  that  odious  charge,  it  was  in  vain.  He 
was  confined  there  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  years, 
and  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  on  the  general  pro- 
clamation of  James  II.,  which  w7as  dated  the  18th 
of  April,  1685.  During  this  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, this  meek  and  patient  servant  of  the  Lord 
was  visited  with  affliction  in  the  decease  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Mary  Samm,  a  child  of  twelve 
years  and  four  months  old,  who  had  come  from 
Bedfordshire,  where  her  parents  lived,  to  reside 
with  her  grandfather,  while  a  prisoner  in  Warwick 
jail. 

On  the  1st  day  of  the  Second  month,  1680,  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  afflict  her  with  a  violent  fever, 
that  brought  her  very  low  in  a  little  time.  Great 
had  been  her  exercise  of  spirit,  as  to  her  condition 
and  state  with  God,  weeping  many  times  when  she 
was  alone.  Her  aunt,  Joan  Dewsbury,  asked  her, 
why,  when  she  was  well,  she  walked  so  often  alone 
in  the  garden,  and  was  so  sorrowful.  She  answered, 
"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  troubled  in  my  conscience  for 
want  of  a  full  assurance  of  my  eternal  salvation. 
For  not  any  one  knows  my  exercise,  but  the  Lord 
alone,  that  I  have  gone  through  since  I  came  to 
Warwick.  It  was  begun  a  little  before  I  came,  but 
it  was  only  a  little.  Since  I  came  to  Warwick, 
this  was  my  exercise ;  I  thought  I  should  not  live 
long,  and  that  if  I  died,  I  did  not  know  whither 
my  soul  would  go.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  give 
me  satisfaction  before  I  die.  It  is  but  hope ;  yet 
for  this  hope  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord  forever." 
She  continued  at  that  time,  praising  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  making-  melody  with  joyful  sounds, 
many  times,  in  her  great  affliction.  The  next  day, 
some  Friends  being  in  the  room  with  her,  she  was 
much  opened  in  declaring  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  her  in  time  past.  "  I  have  been  twice  in  my 
days,"  said  she,  "  nigh  unto  death,  but  the  Lord  in 
his  tender  mercy  prolonged  my  life,  that  I  might 
seek  his  face  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  come  to  be 
acquainted  with  him  before  I  go  hence :" — a  iding, 
"  If  this  distemper  do  not  abate,  I  must  die ;  but 
my  soul  shall  go  to  eternal  joy — eternal  and  ever- 
lasting life,  and  peace  with  my  God  forever.  Oh  ! 
praises,  praises  to  thy  majesty;  oh,  my  God  !  who 
helpest  me  to  go  through  with  patience  what  I  am 
to  endure.  After  some  time,  she  said,  "  Friends, 
we  must  all  go  hence,  one  alter  another,  and  they 
that  live  the  longest,  know  and  endure  the  greatest 
sorrow.  Therefore,  0  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  take 
me  to  thyself,  that  my  soul  may  rest  in  peace  with 
thee.  Oh !  praises,  praises,  be  to  thy  holy  name 
forever,  in  thy  will  being  done  with  me,  to  take  me 
to  thyself,  where  I  shall  be  in  heavenly  joy  forever, 
and  ibrevermore." 

The  day  following,  she  desired  all  to  go  forth  of 
the  room,  for  she  wished  to  be  alone.  After  a  con- 
siderable  time,  when  we  heard  her  groan  upon  her 
bed,  her  mother  and  grandfather  went  to  her.  when 
.-he  said  to  them,  "I  have  now  received  full  satis- 
faction (if  my  i  ternal  salvation  ;  it  is  now  done  ;  it 
is  now  done.  And  dear  mother,  when  thou  or  any  j 
of  my  sisters  die,  [desire  the  Lord  may  go  along 
with  you.  For  1  am  very  willing  to  die,  that  the 
Lord  may  glorify  his  name  this  day,  in  his  will  be- 
ing done  with  inc."  Many  times  would  she  be 
praying  to  the  Lord,  day  and  night : — "  0  Lord, 
lay  no  more  upon  me  than  thou  givest  me  strength 
to  hear,  and  go  through  with  patience  ;  that  thy  will 
may  he  done;  that  thy  will  may  be  done;"  (many 
times  repeated,)  "  Oh,  help  me;  help  me;  0  my 
God !  that  I  may  praise  thy  holy  name  forever." 
Thus  she  continued,  very  often  praising  the  name  of 
the  Lord  with  joyful  sounds,  and  singing  high 
praises  to  his  holy  name  forever.  Being  much  spent 


with  lifting  up  her  voice  in  high  praises  to  God 
through  lervency  of  spirit,  and  her  body  being  ver^ 
weak,  her  grandfather  went  into  the  room,  and  de- 
sired her  to  be  as  still  as  she  possibly  could,  anc 
keep  her  mind  inward  and  stayed  upon  the  Lord 
and  see  if  she  could  have  a  little  rest  and  sleep 
She  answered,  "  Dear  grandfather,  I  shall  die,  an< 
I  cannot  but  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  while 
have  a  being.    I  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  prais 
his  name  enough  while  I  live.    While  there  is  life 
there  is  hope ;  but  I  do  believe  it  is  better  for  m 
to  die  than  to  live."    Thus  she  continued  speakin 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  from  day  to  day,  whic 
caused  many  tears  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  thos 
who  heard  her.    Her  grandfather,  coming  to  hci,' 
on  the  last  day,  asked  her  how  she  did ;  she  — 
plied  to  him  and  to  her  mother :  "  I  have  had  n 
rest  this  night  nor  to-day.    I  did  not  know  but 
should  have  died  this  night,  and  very  hardly  I  gc 
through  it ;  but  I  shall  die  to-day,  and  a  grav 
shall  be  made,  and  my  body  put  into  a  hole ;  am 
my  soul  shall  go  to  heavenly  joy,  yea,  to  heavenl 
joy  and  everlasting  peace  forevermore."    Then  si 
said,  "  Dear  grandfather,  I  do  believe  thou  wilt  ni 
fitay  long  behind  me,  when  I  am  gone."    He  ai 
swered,  "  Dear  grand -daughter,  I  shall  come  as  fa 
as  the  Lord  orders  my  way."    Then  she  praiscl^ 
the  name  of  the  Lord  with  praises  for  a  seasoi 
and  then  desired  her  mother  to  let  her  be  taken  i 
for  a  little  time,  saying,  "  It  may  be  it  will  give  ni 
some  ease."    They  sent  for  her  grandfather,  wl 
said  to  her,  "  If  this  be  thy  last  day,  and  whercc 
thou  art  to  die,  it  is  not  safe  for  thee  to  be  take) 
forth  of  thy  bed.    Dear  Mary,  thou  shalt  have  £ 
attendance  that  is  convenient,  as  to  set  thee  up 
thy  bed,  and  lay  thee  down  again  ;  but  to  take  th 
up  we  are  not  willing."  She  replied,  "  Well,  gran 
father,  what  thou  seest  best  for  me,  I  am  willing 
have  so."    When  they  set  her  up  in  her  bed,  s 
said,  it  did  refresh  her  and  give  her  some  easj 
and  as  they  were  ordering  what  was  to  be  do;, 
about  her  bed,  she  said,  "  Oh,  what  ado  is  here 
ordering  a  bed  for  one  who  is  upon  her  death-bec 
Her  aunt  said,  "  Mary,  dost  thou  think  thou 
upon  thy  death-bed  ?"    She  answered,  "  Yea,  yd 
I  am  upon  my  death-bed  ;  I  shall  die  to-day,  al 
I  am  very  willing  to  die,  because  I  know  it  is  betl| 
for  me  to  die  than  live."    Her  aunt  replied,  "  I 
believe  it  is  better  for  thee  to  die  than  live.' 
said,  "  Yea,  it  is  wrell  for  me  to  die." 

Her  mother  then  said  to  her,  "  Mary,  art  tbl 
well  satisfied  in  leaving  me  .and  thy  sisters,  a1 
coming  to  Warwick  to  thy  grandfather  ?"  She 
swered,  "Yea,  mother,  I  am  very  well  satisfii 
for  I  saw  my  way  w  as  made  clear  for  coming 
Warwick.    My  grandfather  and  I  have  lived 
comfortably  together,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied 
to  my  coming  to  him.    I  have  been  very  well  as] 
any  matter  of  sickness,  until  this  sickness  came  u 
me.    Dear  mother,  I  would  have  thee  remcm 
my  love  to  my  dear  sisters,  relations,  and  frien 
and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  have  nothin 
do."    She  desired  her  mother  to  give  her  a  li 
drink.    Then  said  she,  "  1  will  see  if  I  can  hav<! 
little  rest  and  sleep  before  I  die."    When  the  dr 
came,  she  took  a  little,  and  desired  her  mothe 
give  her  a  little  to  wash  her  mouth.  After  which 
a.-ked  what  time  of  day  it  was.    It  being  the  la 
part  of  the  day,  her  grandfather  said,  "  The  chi 
an'  going  four."    She  said,  "  I  thought  it  had  b| 
more  ;  I  will  see  if  I  can  have  a  little  rest 
Bleep,  before  I  die."    And  so  she  lay  still,  and 
sweet  rest  and  sleep.    She  then  awoke  without 
complaint ;  and  iii  a  quiet,  peaceable  frame  of 
rit,  laid  down  her  head  in  peace,  when  the  clB 
struck  the  fifth  hour,  on  the  0th  day  of  the  SedJ 
month,  1680. 
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The  preceding  account  had  prefixed  to  it  by  W. 
J). ,  "  An  exhortation  to  all  people,  to  prize  their 
time,  in  making  their  calling  and  election  sure, 
before  they  go  hence  and  be  no  more ;"  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  From  the  deep  sense 
of  your  own  nothingness  and  your  need  of  the  help 
of  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  light  and  blessed  Saviour, 
to  whom  you  cry  and  pray  continually,  that  he 
would  perfect  his  great  work  of  regeneration,  in 
leading  you  in  the  footsteps  of  the  tribulated  com 
panions,  who  go  weeping  and  seeking  the  Lord  their 
God,  asking  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
thither  wards — no  more  let  your  eyes  slumber  in 
peace,  nor  your  eye-lids  have  rest,  until  you  be 
lassured  that  the  Lord  is  your  God — that  he  hath 
.{blotted  out  your  sins,  and  done  away  your  iniqui- 
ties for  his  name's  sake,  and  accepted  of  you  in  his 
Jnew  and  everlasting  covenant  of  mercy  in  Christ 
j  Jt  ;us.    So  you  that  were  afar  off  in  your  rebel- 
lious nature,  of  which  you ,are  now  ashamed,  through 
Jljrue  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  light,  are  made 
dpigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  gives  you  full 
..kssurance  of  your  eternal  salvation,  and  purgeth 
Jyour  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
f  ng  God.    And  whoever  you  are,  who  come  to  wit- 
,Jaess  this  blessed  work  of  regeneration  wrought  in 
iJyour  hearts,  as  before  written,  being  created  to  a 
"lively  hope  in  Christ  Jesus,  (mark,)  you  are  to 
kvatch  and  pray,  that  in  the  exercise  and  improve- 
1  Lent  of  this  hope,  you  may  receive  strength  to 
Tburify  yourselves  as  he  is  pure.    Thus,  all  who  are 
l^orshippers  of  the  Father,  come  to  worship  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
>rship  Hini.    And  these  are  they  whom  he  per- 
fects forever  through  the  sanctlfication  of  his  Spirit. 
vRo  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  you ;  '  He  that  doth 
^ruth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
Inade  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.'  And 
hese  are  his  children  who  walk  in  the  light,  and 
ve  their  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  light  in 
l  ist.  Jesus,  their  blessed  Saviour,  and  one  with 
%notlier  in  his  humble,  meek,  pure  and  blessed  na- 
Vjure  ;  and  so  become  his  chosen  jewels  and  citizens 
^>f  Zion,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  New  Jerusalem,  as  it 
1 3  written  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  '  The  nations  of 
hem  that  are  saved,  shall  walk  in  the  light  thereof.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Southern  View  of  Slavery. 
In  these  evil  days  upon  which  we  have  fallen, 
len  principle  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  politics,  our 
.'  ^  wn  hearts  are  hardly  to  be  trusted,  and  our  best 
uide  to  truth  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  in 
mes  that  were  free  from  the  present  confusing  in- 
mences.    Doctor  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  able 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  from  which 
ae  ensuing  extract  is  made,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
lembers  of  Congress,  from  Ciiarleston,  S.  C.  Bred 
idst  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  held  those  ra- 
^  onal  views  of  it,  which  were  at  that  time  preval- 
: "  .( :it  in  the  South,  and  which  are  in  strikin" 


tot'J"^  )uthern  politicians,  now  regard  it,  under  the  inspi- 
111  '*  ition  of  such  men  as  Herschell  V.  Johnson.  Alter 


a^t  to  those  with  which  southern  eyes,  blinded  by 


^:ferring  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  blacks, 

11  tL'.  J-.ndering  them  more  tolerant  of  heat  than  the 

mot 
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awe  of 
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bite  race,  Dr.  Ramsay  proceeds  to  say — "  It  is 
.  ;rtain  that  a  great  part  of  the  low  country  in  sev- 
•al  of  the  provinces  must  have  remained  without 
■jiltivation  if  it  had  not  been  cultivated  by  black 
,  £n.    From  imagined  necessity,  founded  on  the 
"■ 1  j  j  itural  state  of  the  country,  domestic  slavery  seem- 
1  to  be  forced  on  the  southern  provinces.  It 
cured  cultivation,  but  produced  many  baneful 
quences.    It  was  'particularly  hostile  to  the 
r  education  of  youth.    Industry,  temperance 
abstinence,  virtues  essential  to  the  health  and 


vigour  of  both  mind  and  body,  were  with  difficulty 
practised,  where  the  labour  of  slaves  procured  an 
abundance,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the 
delicacies  of  life,  and  where  daily  opportunities  and 
facilities  were  offered,  for  early,  excessive,  and 
enervating  indulgences.  Slavery  also  led  to  the 
engrossing  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  im- 
peded the  introduction  of  labouring  freemen,  and 
of  course  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  country  for 
active  defence ;  and  at  the  same  time  endangered 
internal  tranquillity,  by  multiplying  a  species  of 
inhabitants  who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil. 

"  The  peasantry  of  few  countries  enjoy  as  much  of 
the  comforts  of  life  as  the  slaves  who  belong  to 
good  masters.  Interest  concurs  with  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  to  induce  slaveholders  to 
treat  with  humanity  and  kindness  those  who  are 
subjected  to  their  will  and  power.  The  political 
evils  of  slavery  do  not  so  much  arise  from  the  dis- 
tresses it  occasions  to  slaves,  as  from  its  diminish- 
ing the  incitements  to  industry,  aud  from  its  un- 
happy influence  on  the  general  state  of  society. 

"  Where  it  is  common,  a  tew  grow  rich,  and  live 
in  ease  and  luxury ;  but  the  community  is  deprived 
of  many  of  its  resources  for  independent  happiness, 
and  depressed  to  a  low  station  on  the  scale  of  na- 
tional greatness.  The  aggregate  industry  of  a  coun- 
try, in  which  slaves  and  freemen  are  intermixed, 
will  always  be  less  than  where  there  is  a  number  of 
freemen  equal  to  both.  Nothing  stimulates  to  in- 
dustry so  much  as  interest.  The  man  who  works 
for  another  will  contrive  many  artifices  to  make 
that  work  as  little  as  possible ;  but  he  who  has  an 
immediate  profit  from  his  labour  will  disregard 
tasks,  times  and  seasons.  In  settlements  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated  by  slaves,  it  soon  becomes  unfa- 
shionable for  freemen  to  labour,  than  which  no 
greater  curse  can  befal  a  country.  The  individuals 
who,  by  the  industry  of  their  slaves,  are  released 
from  the  necessity  of  personal  exertions,  will  be 
strongly  tempted  to  many  practices  injurious  to 
themselves  and  others.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of 
every  vice,  while  labour  of  all  kinds  favours  and 
facilitates  the  practice  of  virtue.  Unhappy  is  that 
country  where  necessity  compels  the  use  of  slaves, 
and  unhappy  are  the  people  where  the  original  de- 
crees of  heaven  "  that  man  should  eat  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  is  by  any  means  whatever, 
generally  eluded."    Ramsay,  p.  37. — N.  Amer. 

The  Ear — Its  Strnctare  aud  Functions. 

(Concluded  from  page  78.) 

"  The  benefit  of  the  eustachian  tube  of  the  or- 
gan, may  be  made  out  upon  known  pneumatic 
principles.  Behind  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  a  second 
cavity  or  barrel,  called  the  tympanum.  The  eu- 
stachian tube  is  a  slender  pipe,  but  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  air,  leading  from  this  cavity  to  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth.  Now,  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  had  a  vacuum  in  this  cavity ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
from  without  would  have  burst  the  membrane 
which  covered  it.  Nor  would  it  have  done  to  have 
filled  the  cavity  with  lymph  or  any  other  secretion  ; 
which  would  necessarily  have  obstructed  both  the 
vibration  of  the  membrane,  and  the  play  of  the  sr  .ul 
bones.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  have  done  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  space  with  confined  air,  because  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  air  by  heat,  or  its  contraction  hy 
cold,  would  have  distended  or  relaxed  the  covering 
membrane,  in  a  degree  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
which  it  was  designed  to  execute.  The  only  remain- 
ing expedient,  and  that  which  the  eustachian  tube 
serves,  is  to  open  to  this  cavity  a  communication 
with  the  external  air.  In  one  word ;  it  exactly 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  hole  in  a  drum. 

"  The  membrana  tympani  itself,  likewise,  deserves 


all  the  examination  which  can  be  made  of  it  It 
bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  drum, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  resembles  also  a 
drum-head  in  this  principal  property,  that  its  use 
depends  upon  its  tension.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  end  of  a  bone — one  end  of  the  malleus — pressing 
upon  its  centre.  Says  M.  Everard  Home:  'This 
mode  of  adapting  the  ear  to  different  sounds,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  applications  of  muscles  in  the 
body ;  the  mechanism  is  so  simple,  aud  the  variety 
of  the  effects  so  great.'  The  internal  mechanism  of 
the  ear  is  so  intricate  and  delicate  that  it  requires 
to  be  covered  from  the  external  air ;  yet,  says  Pa- 
ley,  '  had  the  Author  of  nature  shut  it  up  by  any 
other  cover  than  what  was  capable,  by  its  texture, 
of  receiving  vibrations  from  the  sound,  and  by  its 
connection  with  the  interior  parts,  of  transmitting 
those  vibrations  to  the  brain,  the  use  of  the  organ, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  have  been  entirely  ob- 
structed.' 

"  Although  the  eye  and,  the  ear  are  so  different 
in  their  situation  and  structure,  there  is  much  that 
is  common  to  both.  Each  occupies  its  own  bony 
receptacle — that  which  covers  the  ear  being  the  hard- 
est, because  of  its  more  exposed  situation.  Hairs 
protect  the  approaches  to  both.  Fluids  and  delicate 
membranes  constitute  the  media,  by  means  of  which 
the  respective  functions  of  each  are  performed. 
Muscles,  cartilages,  and  fatty  tissue  are  associated 
in  the  structure  of  each ;  and  the  same  mysterious 
canals  and  passages  are  essential  to  their  perfectness. 
The  same  membrane  which  covers  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  litis,  is  found  everywhere 
in  the  interior  structure  of  the  -ear. 

"  In  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  impressions  upon 
the  sensory  nerve  are  made  through  a  medium  ca- 
pable of  transmitting  them.  Our  ideas  of  the  nature, 
intensity,  and  direction  of  sound  are  obtained  from 
the  effects  of  these  sounds  upon  the  delicate,  nervous 
structure.  This  complicated  organ  in  our  own  species 
is  intended  to  attain  greater  discrimination  in  sounds 
than  is  possessed  by  the  lower  orders.  Much  re- 
search has  been  employed,  and  many  experiments, 
in  order  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  particular 
parts  of  this  most  complicated  structure ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  imperfectly  understood. 

"  The  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  varies  among  dif- 
ferent individuals,  as  regards  general  acuteness. 
This  power  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice. 
The  savage  hears  the  tread  of  a  wolf,  the  cracking 
of  a  stick,  or  the  click  of  a  rifle,  while  his  companion, 
unaccustomed  to  the  wilderness,  hears  no  sound. 
Some  possess  naturally  the  faculty  of  hearing  very 
faint  sounds.  Others,  again,  have  what  is  called  a 
musical  ear.  From  very  infacny,  they  appreciate 
every  musical  sound  ;  and  for  them,  nature  is  filled 
with  charming  melodies.  As  they  advance  in  years 
they  readily  learn  musical  combinations.  This 
sometimes  proves  a  fatal  facility,  amounting  to  a 
passion  over-riding  all  other  desires,  and  preventing 
proper  attention  to  the  necessary  engagements  of  life. 
To  some  it  is  a  source  of  positive  discomfort,  because 
every  discordant  sound  is  intolerable.  To  many  per- 
sons'this  power  is  a  thing  unknown,  and  they  find  but 
little  in  those  melodies  which  ravish  the  ear  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  direction  of  sounds  is  acquired  by  habit. 
It  requires  some  time  for  the  infant  to  know  anything 
of  the  direction  of  those  sounds  which  attract  his 
attention.  The  ear  of  the  child  moreover,  is  not 
sensitive.  That  noises  which  distract  the  adult  af- 
ford delight  to  juveniles,  is  a  fact  with  regard  to 
which,  all  have  some  painful  experience.  The  dis- 
tance of  objects  is  also  an  acquired  sense.  Indeed, 
in  the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  education 
and  experience  have  much  to  do,  as  well  with  the 
ear  as  the  eye. 
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"  There  is  an  almost  distinct  variation  in  the  ex- 
tent of  deafness  usually  met  with,  from  the  slightest, 
scarcely  perceptible  deficiency,  to  the  total  loss  of 
function.  The  amount  of  deafness  does  not  always 
bear  relation  to  the  extent  of  disease.  As  remarked 
before,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  capability  of 
hearing  different  sounds  :  thus,  one  who  was  inca- 
pable of  hearing  a  watch,  when  applied  to  his  ear, 
rarely  lost  a  word  in  ordinary  conversation.  Another 
could  hear  the  watch  ;  but  was  incapable  of  hearing 
the  voice,  though  raised  *to  a  considerable  pitch. 
Musical  performers  have  been  known  sometimes  to 
hear  perfectly  certain  notes,  while  they  failed  to  hear 
others,  or  they  heard  them  in  a  manner  that  pro 
duced  discord.  For  example,  an  amateur  performer 
on  the  flute  heard  the  flat  notes  as  naturals ;  thus, 
the  tune  which  was  harmony  to  him,  was  discord  to 
others." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  JORDAN. 
(Continued  from  pa^e  77.) 

Robert  Jordan  was  now  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  until  being  liberated  in  the  Tenth  month, 
1739,  he  spent  the  Eleventh  month  with  John  Hunt, 
a  ministering  Friend  from  England,  visiting  theJ 
meetings  on  Long  Island.  His  certificate,  which 
was  granted  him  in  the  Tenth,  he  returned  in 
the  Twelfth  mouth.  In  the  Eighth  month,  1740, 
he  was  in  East  Jersey,  attending  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting,  after  which  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  we  find  thus  described  in  John  Churchman's 
Journal : 

"  Falling  in  company  with  Robert  Jordan,  we 
proposed  a  meeting  to  the  Anabaptists  at  Middle- 
town,  to  which  they  readily  consented,  and  we  had 
a  profitable  opportunity  with  them  in  their  meeting- 
house, and  in  the  same  evening  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Hugh  Hartshorne,  to  which  several  Bap- 
tists came.  This  was  a  time  of  favour,  and  I  hope 
of  service ;  it  was  concluded  by  Robert  Jordan,  in 
solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  who 
is  worthy  forever  and  ever.  Just  as  the  meeting 
broke  up,  I  felt  myself  poor  and  inwardly  weak,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  ever  I  had  done,  and  looking 
towards  my  friend,  I  saw  he  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition;  but  a  query  of  our  dear  Lord's  came  sud- 
denly into  my  mind  and  ministered  relief,  viz. : 
Who  hath  touched  me  t  which  I  repeated  to  my 
companion,  believing  that  it  was  as  much  for  his 
help  as  my  own.  He  understood  the  meaning  in- 
stantly without  further  explanation,  and  was  also 
relieved.  Perhaps,  some  who  may  hereafter  peruse 
these  lines,  may  think  this  is  too  hold  for  a  mortal 
man  to  mention  ;  but  1  have  by  a  degree  of  experi- 
ence known,  that  when  the  healing  virtue  of  truth 

&  the  holy  Physician  of  souls,  has  flowed  through 

an  humlile  servant,  to  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and 
poor  amongst  the  people,  who  have  followed  physi- 
cians of  no  value,  and  spent  all  their  living  without 
a  cure  being  wrought ;  notwithstanding  virtue  has 
gone  through  tin m  as  instruments  or  conduits,  they 
have  felt  inwardly  weak  for  a  time,  that  in  humble 
abasement  of  soul,  they  mijit  he  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  kingdom,  power  and  glory,  doth 
belong  to  Him  alone,  who  is  (iod  over  all,  blcssei 
forever  and  ever. " 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  on  the  31st  of  that 
month,  (Eighth.)  Kohi  it  spread  before  his  Friends 
of  the  Monthly  Met  ting,  a  concern  once  more  to 
visit  Barbadoes  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.  The  concern  met 
with  the  unity  of  the  meeting,  which  in  the  certifi- 
cate granted  him,  Ninth  mo.  2-<tb,  alter  expressing 


its  sense  "  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
service  of  the  true  gospel  ministry  to  such  whose 
hearts  are  rightly  engaged  to  receive  it,"  add,  "  we 
hope  it  may  be  effectual  to  the  gathering  of  others 
to  the  principle  of  light  and  life  in  their  own  hearts." 
He  took  shipping  pretty  directly  after  Monthly 
Meeting,  for  Barbadoes.  It  was  a  time  of  war  with 
Spain,  and  no  little  risk  and  danger  appeared  to 
attend  a  West  India  voyage.  He,  however,  reached 
Barbadoes  in  safety,  and  after  labouring  there  for 
several  weeks,  being  about  leaving  that  Island,  he 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Bridgetown,  Twelfth  month  12th.  This 
paper,  after  stating  that  Robert  had  been  indus- 
triously exercised  in  several  parts  of  the  Island, 
adds,  "  We  cannot,  from  a  tender  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  trials  that  attend  such  an  undertaking, 
in  a  time  of  so  much  danger,  but  testify  our  kind 
acceptance  of  his  so  great  labour  of  love :  as  we 
also  certify  you  that  his  conversation  among  us  has 
been  agreeable  to  a  gospel  character,  and  his  minis- 
try edifying  and  comfortable  to  us ;  as  we  believe 
it  hath  been  acceptable  to  all.  We  are  truly  con- 
cerned for  his  preservation  and  support  to  the  ful- 
filling of  his  present  ministry,  where  he  may  be  fur- 
ther led  ;  and  for  his  safe  return  to  you,  with  the 
increase  of  Divine  virtue  and  comfort." 

Of  his  further  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have 
no  account,  but  he  reached  Philadelphia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Second  month,  1841.  In  the  next 
month,  our  dedicated  Friend  obtained  liberty  to  visit 
New  England,  and  to  attend  Flushing  Yearly 
Meeting  on  his  way.  The  certificate  is  addressed 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island  or  else- 
where in  New  England,  and  says,  "  that  in  the 
movings  of  love,  he  was  concerned  in  mind"  to  visit 
them,  and  after  testifying  unity,  adds,  "  We  have 
faith  to  believe  his  visit  will  be  edifying  and  ac- 
ceptable to  you ;  the  Lord  grant  it  may  be  to  the 
gathering  many  through  the  operation  of  grace  unto 
Christ,  the  peaceable  Saviour ;  the  yea  and  amen 
forever."  It  is  probable,  that  the  allusion  to  Christ, 
the  peaceable  Saviour,  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  large  inducements  which  Parliament  had 
thrown  out  to  tempt  attacks  on  Spanish  commerce 
and  vessels.  Sailors  were  to  have  all  the  prize 
money.  Rhode  Island  was  a  great  place  for  fitting 
out  privateers,  and  vessels  for  the  dreadful  traffic 
in  slaves. 

Caleb  Raper  was  his  compai.ion  on  this  journey, 
and  as  a  side  note  to  a  warm  certificate  of  unity  for 
Robert,  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Portsmouth, 
held  Fourth  mo.  30th,  1741,  the  following  lines  are 
placed  : — "  We  may  add  concerning  our  friend, 
Caleb  Raper,  that  his  judicious,  grave  and  inform- 
ing conversation  has  rendered  him  worthy  of  our 
esteem."  Accomplishing  the  service  he  had  in 
prospect,  to  his  own  peace,  and  the  satisfaction  and 
edification  of  the  visited,  Robert  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, pretty  early  in  the  Fifth  month.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  last  journey  performed  by 
him  out  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting.  The  memo- 
rial issued  concerning  him,  after  enumerating  many 
of  his  travels,  adds,  '•  By  (his  summary,  we  may 
observe  his  unwearied  application  and  exercise  to 
fulfil  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the 
Lord.  He  was  a  member  of  this  meeting  above 
ti  n  years,  and  though  his  time  was  so  much  taken 
up  in  performing  these  visits,  yet  at  intervals  he  did 
not  neglect  the  adjacent  meetings,  being  industrious 
and  laborious  for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  churches.  Not  keeping  a  journal  of 
hi-  travels,  we  are  deprived  of  many  useful  and 
instructive  observations,  resulting  from  his  christian 
experiences,  which  might  have  been  transmitted  to 

as. 

"  His  ministry,  being  attended  with  energy  and 


power,  was  convincing  and  consolatory ;  his  deli- 
very graceful,  and  free  from  affectation. 

"  In  prayer,  solemn  and  reverent ;  he  delighted 
in  meditation,  recommending  by  his  example,  reli- 
gious retirement  in  the  families  of  his  friends  where 
he  visited.  In  friendship  sincere  and  sympathizing; 
in  his  sentiments  generous,  yet  a  zealous  opposer  of 
obstinate  and  perverse  libertines  in  principles  or 
practice,  demonstrating  his  love  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion above  all  other  considerations.  His  natural 
endowments  and  christian  virtues  were  many,  such 
as  gained  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  being  careful  to  adorn  the  doc- 
trine he  preached  by  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue." 

Beside  the  various  engagements  mentioned,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  Select  Quar- 
terly and  Seventh-day  Meetings,  and  was  much 
employed  in  the  more  important  appointments  oJ 
Society.  Many  of  the  epistles,  from  1731  to  1741 
were  written  by  him.  Now,  in  the  words  of  his 
memorial,  "  It  was  through  faith  and  obedience  tc 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  he  became  thus  eminent 
and  prepared  for  the  sudden  summons  from  hi: 
pilgrimage  here,  which  was  [given  him]  on  th 
5th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1742.  Being  at  th 
house  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  on  th 
morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  week,  waiting  fo 
the  hour  of  meeting,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  soon  deprived  him  of  h 
speech.  He  continued  until  between  12  and 
o  clock  at  night,  when  he  departed  ;  aged  48  year; 
9  months  and  6  days ;  a  minister,  about  24  year 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  the  English  Correspondent  of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

demonstration"  of  a  very  interesting  charac 


ter  took  place  a  day  or  two  ago  at  Bradford,  i 
Yorkshire,  in  the  shape  of  a  presentation  to  one  ( 
the  most  remarkable  men  and  eminent  Engli 
manufacturers.  The  history  of  Titus  Salt  is  in  itse 
a  romance.  He  is  a  "  self  made"  man.  Born 
poverty,  and  educated  in  abject  toil,  he  is  now  i 
the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  tl 
country,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  private  employ 
of  labour  in  the  world.  His  fortune  was  made  I 
one  of  those  lucky  discoveries  that  occur  once  I 
twice  in  an  age.  The  story  is  worth  telling, 
few  years  since  a  woolen  manufacturer,  not  tro 
bled  with  too  much  business,  came  to  Liverpool 
buy  the  raw  article  required  in  his  trade.  Whi 
here  he  was  shown  over  a  pile  of  new  warehouse 
then  thought  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  port :  1 
keen  Yorkshire  eye  alighted  upon  a  packet  of  som 
thing  that  looked  something  like,  and  yet  whi 
was  not  really  wool.  In  answer  to  his  inquirh 
he  was  told  that  it  was  hair  shorn  from  a  kind 
wild  goat,  which  inhabited  South  America,  but  till 
it  was  hardly  worth  importing,  as  little  or  no  q 
could  be  found  for  it.  He  examined  its  tcxtu: 
thought  he  could  do  something  with  the  almost  u 
known  and  neglected  produce,  and  begged  to  ha 
a  sample.  He  took  the  hair  home,  made  his 
periments,  kept  bis  secret,  and  finding  his  expect 
tions  as  to  the  fabric  w  hich  it  would  produce  re  I 
lized,  bought  up  the  raw  material  at  a  low  figti| 
and  manufactured  miles  of  the  cloth  which  is  n< 
in  universal  use  for  coats,  trousers,  dresses,  u 
brellas,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  under  1 
name  of  "  Alpaca,"  and  which  is  a  favourite  n 
terial  with  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  shag 
goat's  wool  has  turned  out  to  be  a  regular  gol 
Ue<  eo  to  Titus  Salt,  for  out  of  the  money  he 
made  by  its  manufacture,  he  has  built  the  laro 
mill  in  England,  which  daily  employs  3000  har 
and  has  more  than  double  that  number  of  fami| 
depending  upon  its  existence  for  their  own. 
palatial  establishment,  which  comprises  a  laj 
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town  within  its  limits,  is  named  Saltaire,  after  its 
founder,  and  supplies  the  nation  with  Alpaca  in 
every  variety  and  form.  Saturday  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Titus  Salt's  birth,  and  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  bis  monster  works.  His 
working  people  showed  their  respect  for  him,  by 
making  the  occasion  famous  as  another  anniversary 
— that  of  presenting  to  him  a  marble  bust  of  biru- 
self.  To  the  number  of  3000,  the  hands  marched 
in  procession  to  Titus  Salt's  house,  which  bears  the 
cosy  name  of  "Crow's  Nest,"  spent  the  morning 
pleasantly  in  his  grounds,  had  a  grand  dinner 
beneath  a  marquee,  and  then  they  marched  to 
Bradford,  where  in  the  St.  George's  Hall,  (the  prin- 
cipal public  building  in  the  town,)  the  presentment 
took  place  amidst  a  great  display  of  complimentary 
speechifying.  The  demonstration  has  been  vaunt- 
ingly  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
whicb  exists  in  tbis  country  between  manufacturers 
and  their  employees,  but  unfortunately  every  rich 
mill  owner  does  not  display  the  same  care  and  con- 
sideration for  his  work  people  as  does  Titus  Salt. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following,  on  justification,  is  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1696,  by  Willam  Penn,  entitled 
M  Primitive  Christianity  revived,  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  People  called  Quakers."  "  In  short, 
justification  consists  of  two  parts,  or  hath  a  twofold 
consideration,  viz.,  justification  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  justification  from  the  poicer  aud  pollution  of  sin  ; 
and  in  this  sense  justification  gives  a  man  a  full  and 
clear  acceptance  before  God.  For  want  of  this 
latter  part,  it  is,  iluit  so  many  souls  religiously  in- 
clined, are  ojten  under  doubts,  scruples,  and  de- 
spondencies, notwithstanding  all  their  teachers  tell 
them  of  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  the  first  part  of 
justification.  And  it  is  too  general  an  unhappiness 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  that  they  are 
apt  to  cloak  their  own  active  and  passive  disobedi- 
ence with  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  first  part  of  justification,  we  do  reverently  and 
humbly  acknowledge,  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  that  propitiatory  offering,  upon  faith  and 
repentance,  that  justifies  us  from  the  sins  that  are 
past;  and  it  is  the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  that  purifies  and  makes  us  acceptable  before 
God.  For  till  the  Jicart  of  man  is  purged  from  sin, 
God  tvill  never  accept  of  it.  He  reproves,  rebukes, 
and  condemns  those  that  entertain  sin  there,  and 
therefore  such  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  justified 
state,  condemnation  and  justification  being  contra- 
ries; so  that  they  that  hold  themselves  in  a  justified 
state,  by  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ, 
while  they  are  not  actively  and  passively  obedient 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  are  tinder  a  strong 
and  dangerous  delusion  :  and  for  crying  out  against 
this  sin-pleasing  imagination,  not  to  say  doctrine, 
we  are  reproached  as  denyers  and  despisers  of 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  be  it  known  to  such ;  they  add  to  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  crucify  to  themselves  afresh  the 
Son  of  God,  and  trample  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
under  their  feet,  that  walk  unholily  under  a  pro- 
fession of  justification ;  for  God  will  runt  acquit 
il&  guilty,  nor  justif  y  the  disobedient  andunfaith- 
uBderi  ful.  Such  deceive  themselves,  and  at  the  great 
onrite *n  aQd  final  judgment  their  sentence  will  not  be  '  Come 
;|uj  ye  blessed,'  because  it  cannot  be  said  to  them  '  Well 
jjjjfljj  done  good  and  faithful]  for  they  cannot  be  so  es- 
|eTfet  teemed  that  live  and  die  in  a  reprovablc  and  con- 
^larj  demnable  state.  Regeneration  we  must  know  ;  or 
)Q0  has  we  cannot  be  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal 
life  :  and  to  bo  born  again,  another  spirit  and  prin- 
tt  I  ciple  must  prevail,  leaven,  season,  and  govern  us, 
jy  than  either  the  spirit  of  the  world  or  our  own  de- 


praved spirit ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  spirit  than 
that  which  dwelt  in  Christ,  for  unless  that  dwell  in 
us  we  can  be  none  of  his:  Rom.  8-9.  And  this 
spirit  begins  in  conviction  and  ends  in  conversion 
and  perseverance,  and  the  one  follows  the  other ; 
conversion  being  the  consequence  of  convictions 
obeyed,  and  perseverance  a  natural  fruit  of  conver- 
sion, and  being  born  of  God,  for  such  sin  not,  because 
the  seed  of  God  abideth  in  them  :  1  John,  3-9.  But 
such  through  faithfulness,  continue  to  the.  end,  and 
obtain  the  promise,  even  everlasting  life.  '  We  do 
believe,  I  confess,  that  the  active  and  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  Jesus  effects  our  salvation  throughout, 
as  well  from  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  as  from 
the  guilt,  he  being  a  conqueror  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  both  through  suffering  ;  yet  they  that  reject  his 
Divine  gift  so  obtained  and  which  he  has  given  to 
them,  by  which  to  see  their  sin  and  the  sinfulness  of 
it,  and  to  repent  and  turn  away  from  it,  and  do  so 
no  more ;  and  to  wait  upon  God  for  daily  strength 
to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  com- 
forted through  the  obedience  of  faith  in  and  to  this 
Divine  grace  of  the  Son  of  God;  such  do  not  please 
God,  believe  truly  in  God  nor  are  they  in  a  state 
of  true  Christianity  and  salvation.'  '  Wherefore  O  ! 
my  reader !  rest  not  thyself  wholly  satisfied  with 
what  Christ  has  done  for  thee,  in  his  blessed  person 
without  thee,  but  pres  sto  know  his  power  and  king- 
dom within  thee,  that  the  strong  man  that  has  too 
long  kept  thy  house,  may  be  bound,  and  his  goods 
spoiled,  his  works  destroyed,  and  sin  ended.'  '  For 
we  have  seen  a  sand  or  shoal  that  we  fear  many 
thousands  of  souls  have  split  upon,  which  we  desire 
to  avoid,  and  are  earnest  that  others  may  beware 
of  it  also,  viz.,  that  because  Christ  died  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  by  which  he  put 
mankind  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  has  given 
every  one  a  talent  of  grace  to  work  it  out  by ;  they 
presume  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  sin  on,  without  a 
thorough  repentance  and  reformation  and  conversion 
to  God,  not  dying  with  Christ  to  the  world,  but 
living  in  it  according  to  the  lusts  and  spirit  of  it. 
Such  as  these  may  rest  assured  that  where  Christ 
is  gone  they  shall  never  come  ;  for,  says  the  blessed 
Apostle,  '  God  sent  his  Son  to  bless  us  by  turning 
every  one  from  the  evil  of  his  way.'  " 

How  manifestly  different  to  many  in  the  present 
day.  0  !  that  all  might  seek  to  know  this  blessed 
state  of  purity ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  any  la- 
bour availingly  in  the  outward  gathered  church. 

Canada,  Eleventh  Month,  1856. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Exploration  of  the  Niger. 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

Dr.  Baikie  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  scurvy  among  his  Krumen,  to  stop  with  the 
Pleiad  at  Gurowa,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
rest  and  recruit.  He  himself,  with  a  small  boat's 
crew,  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Dulti,  in  9°  27' 
north  latitude,  and  11°  30'  east  longitude,  the  ex- 
jtreme  point  of  his  voyage.  The  following  curious 
'description  shows  that  they  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  primeval  forest  of  African  barbarism,  into 
;  which  no  ray  even  of  Mahommedan  or  Pulata  civi- 
lization had  reached  : — "About  half-past  ten,  we 
entered  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  running  nearly 
'parallel  with  the  river,  and  shortly  after  sighted  a 
village,  at  which  we  soon  arrived.  To  our  aston- 
ishment, the  first  thing  which  brought  us  up,  was  our 
running  the  bow  of  the  gig  against  a  hut,  and  on 
looking  around,  we  found  the  whole  place  to  be 
flooded.  We  advanced  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  village,  and  found  no  resting-place;  right  and 
left,  before  and  behind,  all  was  water.  People  came 
out  of  the  huts  to  gaze  at  the  apparition,  and  stand- 
ling  at  the  doors  of  their  abodes,  were,  without  the 


smallest  exaggeration,  immersed  nearly  to  their 
knees,  and  one  child  I  particularly  observed  up  to 
its  waist.  How  the  interior  of  the  huts  of  these 
amphibious  creatures  were  constructed,  I  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  we  saw  dwellings  from  which,  if 
inhabited,  the  natives  must  have  dived  like  bea- 
vers, to  get  outside.  We  pulled  in  speechless 
amazement  through  this  city  of  waters,  wondering 
greatly  that  human  beings  could  exist  under  such 
conditions.  We  had  heard  of  wild  tribes  living  in 
caverns  and  among  rocks,  we  had  read  of  natives 
of  Hindustan 'roosting  in  trees,  of  whole  families  in 
China  spending  their  lives  on  rafts  and  in  boats  in 
their  rivers  and  canals;  we  knew  too  of  Tuariks 
and  Shanbah,  roaming  over  vast  and  sandy  deserts, 
and  of  Eskimo  burrowing  in  snow  retreats,  but 
never  had  we  witnessed  or  even  dreamt  of  such  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  creatures  endowed  like  our- 
selves, living  by  choice  like  a  colony  of  beavers,  or 
after  the  fashion  of  the  hippopotami  or  crocodiles 
of  the  neighbouring  swamps. 

"  A  little  distance  from  us  we  espied  a  large 
tree,  round  the  foot  of  which  was  a  patch  of  dry 
land,  towards  which  we  pulled,  but  grounding 
before  reaching  quite  to  it,  Mr.  May  and  I  waded 
to  it,  instruments  in  hand,  to  take  observations. 
We  were  barely  allowed  to  conclude,  when  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  place,  half  wading, 
half  swimming  across  a  small  creek,  came  upon 
us  and  stared  at  us  in  wild  astonishment.  A 
hurried  set  of  sights  being  taken,  we  carried 
our  things  back  to  the  boat,  and  as  we  wished 
to  get  another  at  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  noon,  we  tried  to  amuse  ourselves,  and 
to  spend  the  intervening  time  as  best  we  could.  We 
were  now  able  to  look  a  little  more  attentively  at 
our  new  friends,  who  in  large  numbers  crowded 
round,  and  who,  male  and  female,  were  nearly 
equally  destitute  of  a  vestige  of  clothing.  One 
young  man  understood  a  few  words  of  Hausa,  and 
from  him  we  learned  that  this  was  the  Dulti  of 
which  we  had  heard  at  Djin,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  the  same  stock  as  at  the  other  vil- 
lages ;  but  they  were  by  far  more  rude,  more  sav- 
age and  more  naked  than  any  of  the  other  Baibai 
whom  we  had  encountered.  A  canoe  came  near 
us,  lying  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  curious 
large  fish,  of  which  I  had  just  time  to  make  a  rough 
eye  sketch,  when  I  had  to  retreat  to  the  boat,  and 
Mr.  May,  who  had  been  exploring  in  another  direc- 
tion, also  returned.  The  behaviour  of  these  wild 
people  now  attracted  our  notice  ;  the  men  began 
to  draw  closer  around  us,  to  exhibit  their  arms, 
and  to  send  away  the  women  and  children. 
Their  attentions  became  momentarily  more  and 
more  familiar,  and  they  plainly  evinced  a  de- 
sire to  seize  and  plunder  our  boat.  Part  of  a  red 
shirt  belonging  to  one  of  our  Krumen  was  seen 
peeping  out  from  below  a  bag,  and  some  advanced 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  when  suddenly  my  little  dog,  who 
had  been  lying  quietly  in  the  stern  sheets,  raised 
her  head  to  see  what  was  causing  such  a  commo- 
tion. Her  sudden  appearance  startled  the  Dulti 
warriors,  who  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  be- 
fore, so  they  drew  back  to  take  counsel  together, 
making  signs  to  me  to  know  if  she  would  bite,  to 
which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Matters  were 
beginning  to  look  serious;  our  crew,  as  usual,  were 
timid,  and  Mr.  May  and  I  had  only  ourselves  to 
depend  upon,  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  hundre  d 
armed  savages,  who  were  now  preparing  to  make 
a  rush  at  us.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  we  had  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  our  remaining  observations, 
and  of  so  fixing  an  exact  geographical  position.  As 
at  Djin,  I  seized  a  few  trinkets,  and  handing  them 
hastily  to  those  nearest  to  us,  we  shoved  off  while 
the  people  were  examining  these  wondrous  treasures. 
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"  Still  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  some  further 
observations  not  far  removed  from  the  spot  where 
the  former  ones  were  taken,  we  pulled  about  among 
trees  and  bushes,  but  without  any  success.  At 
length  we  shoved  in  among  some  long  grass,  hoping 
to  find  dry  land,  but  after  having  proceeded  until 
completely  stopped  by  the  thickness  of  the  growth 
we  still  found  upwards  of  a  fathom  of  water.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  May's  ear  caught  a  voice  not  far 
behind  ii*,  so  we  shoved  quietly  back,  and  found  a 
couple  of  canoes  trying  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  See 
ing  this,  we  paddled  vigorously  back,  there  not  bein^ 
room  for  using  our  oars,  aud  the  canoes  did  not 
venture  to  molest  us.    We  were  quickly  paddling 
across  the  flooded  plain,  when  suddenly  a  train  of 
canoes  in  eager  pursuit,  issued  out  upon  us.  flier 
were  ten  canoes,  each  containing  seven  or  eight  men, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  close  to  us,  to  allow  us  to 
see  their  stores  of  arms.    Our  Krumen  worked  most 
energetically,  and  we  went  ahead  at  such  a  rate, 
that  our  pursuers  had  complete  occupation  found 
them  in  paddling,  and  could  not  use  their  weapons. 
At  this  moment  we  were  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  towards  which  we  made  as 
Straight  a  course  as  possible.    Not  knowing  how 
matters  might  terminate,  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  prepare  for  defence.     The  Krumen,  by  this 
time  in  a  desperate  fright,  kept  calling  out  to  us, 
'  load  do  big  gun,  load  de  big  gun  !'    Could  an  un- 
concerned spectator  have  witnessed  the  scene,  he 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  amount  of  the 
ludicrous  it  contained.    There  were  our  Krumen, 
all  as  pale  as  black  men  could  be,  the  perspiration 
starting  from  every  pore,  exerting  to  the  utmost 
tin  ir  powerful  muscles,  while  Mr.  May  and  I  were 
trying  to  look  as  uncoucerned  as  possible;  and,  to 
1  issen  the  indignity  of  our  retreat,  were  smiling  and 
bowing  to  the  Dulti  people  and  beckoning  to  them 
to  follow  us.    Their  light  canoes  were  very  narrow, 
and  the  people  were  obliged  to  stand  upright.  The 
I'l  ides  of  their  paddles,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual 
diape,  were  oblong  and  rectangular,  and 
all  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  propelling  stroke. 
It  was  almost  a  regatta,  our  gig  taking  and  keeping 
the  lea  I.    Ahead,  we  saw  an  opening  in  the  bush, 
by  which  we  hoped  to  make  our  final  retreat,  but 
wi  re  prepared, should  the  boat  take  the  ground,  to 
jump  out  at  once  and  shove  her  into  deep  water 
We  reached  the  doubtful  spot,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  of  our  paddles,  shot  into  the  open  river. 
Here  we  knew  we  were  comparatively  safe;  our 
only  fear  had  been  that  of  being  surrounded  by 
them,  when  among  the  bushes.    Our  pursuers  ap- 
parently guessed  that  we  had  now  got  the  advan- 
i  .     a-  th.  y  declined  following  us  into  the  river, 
but  turned  and  paddled  back  to  the  watery  abodes, 
and  -o  ended  the  grand  Dulti  chase." 

The  point  which  they  had  now  reached  is  within 
fort) -live  geographical  miles  of  the  town  of  Iola, 
which  was  the  extreme  south-west  limit  of  Dr. 
Karth's  explorations  three  years  before.  He  had 
n  <-  bA  the  ffinue  in  the  Fifth  month,  1851,  about 
sixty  mile,  in  :i  straight  line  to  the  south-east  of 
Dulti,  at  a  place  where  the  river  forked,  one  branch 

(  dug  in  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the 

east. 

Dr.  Baikie  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Gurowa, 
and  there  joined  the  steamer.  During  his  voyage 
he  encountered  a  terrific  thunder  storm,  of  which 
lie  gives  the  following  vivid  description: — 

'■  The  moon  set  shortly  after  midnight,  and  was 
succeeded  by  intense  darkness,  every  thing  around 
being  unnaturally  still :  the  air  was  hushed,  the 
wind  no  longer  sighed  among  the  branches,  and 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  rippling  of  the  ceaseless 
tide.  The  sky  became  completely  overcast;  one  by 
one  the  stars  disappeared,  while  numerous  indica- 


tions heralded  an  approaching  tornado.    A  few 
minutes  were  left  us  to  make  ready  to  meet  it, 
which  we  employed  to  the  best  advantage  we  could. 
More  cable  was  given,  all  heavy  weights  and  top- 
hamper  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
while  Mr.  May  and  I  gathered  our  instruments  and 
our  few  valuables  around  us,  and  covered  ourselves 
as  we  best  could,  with  a  scanty  waterproof  shirt  we 
had  with  us,  merely  leaving  our  heads  clear,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  look  around.  Our  Krumen  stripped  them- 
selves, aud  wrapping  their  blankets  around  them, 
were  ready  to  swim  for  it  in  case  of  necessity.  Even 
my  little  dog  seemed  to  comprehend  the  coming 
strife  of  the  elements,  and  nestled  closer  beside  me. 
The  rudder  was  shipped,  and  the  yoke  lines  laid 
ready  to  be  seized  at  a  moment's  notice.    By  this 
time  the  eastern  heavens  were  brightly  illumined 
by  flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  the  electric  clouds 
quickly  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  These 
flashes  issued  from  strata  higher  than  the  pitchy 
tornado  cloud,  which,  by  their  light,  showed  black 
as  ink,  and  rising  rapidly  above  the  horizon.  Still, 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  unearthly  quiet 
reigned,  all  noise,  all  motion  being  absent,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  seeming  a  blank.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  permitted  to  rest ;  already  could 
we  distinguish  the  hissing  of  the  coming  whirlwind, 
xnd  straining  our  eyes,  we  found  we  could  discern  a 
white  line  of  foam  stretching  across  the  river.  Pre- 
sently it  burst  on  us  in  full  fury ;  the  hurricane 
sweeping  along,  enveloped  our  tiuy  craft,  and  large 
drops  of  rain  struck  fiercely  against  our  faces,  as  we 
attempted  to  peer  into  the  obscure.    Our  only  fear 
had  been,  that  the  gale  might  catch  us  on  the  broad- 
side, as  our  boat  being  but  light,  it  might  have  upset 
us,  and  left  us  among  the  crocodiles  and  river  horses ; 
but  fortuuately  for  us,  it  blew  right  ahead,  and  we 
rode  easily.    The  rain,  which  threatened  to  be  a 
deluge,  ceased  after  a  few  minutes,  and  still  more 
to  our  astonishment,  the  wind  greatly  moderated, 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  most  terrific  thun- 
derstorm I  ever  witnessed.    Flash  followed  flash 
almost  instantaneously,  until  at  last  the  whole  sky 
was  lit  up  with  one  incessant  glow  of  the  most  bril- 
liant light.    At  length  the  clouds  were  right  over- 
head, and  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  every  part  of  the 
heavens  to  which  we  could  look  had  its  own  electric 
bolt.    It  was  impossible  to  count  such  creations  of 
the  moment,  but  there  must  always  have  been  every 
instant  from  ten  to  a  dozen  flashes,  until  at  last  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  each  single  thun- 
der clap,  as  all  were  mingled  in  one  prolonged  and 
continued  peal,  now  for  a  second  more  faintly  roll- 
ing, now  again  grandly  swelling  and  echoing  in 
deep  reverberations  from  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountains.    Every  thing  was  plainly  visible;  the 
island  near  us,  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  more 
distant  hills,  all  were  distinctly  seen. 

"  Above  us,  around  us,  the  forked  lightning  un- 
weariedly  still  pursued  its  jagged,  angular  course, 
while  one  high  bolt  passed  straight  towards  the 
earth,  piercing  the  ground  opposite  to  which  we  lay 
at  anchor.  Among  the  hills  the  storm  raged  still 
more  furiously,  the  lightning  playing  incessantly 
around  each  mountain  summit,  while  ever  and  anon, 
a  bright  spark  would  suddenly  descend  into  several 
of  the  ravines  below.  Sometimes  the  passage  of 
the  lightning  was  from  cloud  to  cloud,  even  at  con- 
siderable distances;  and  then  the  stream  of  fire 
would  spread,  furcate  and  divaricate,  like  the 
branching  of  some  high  tree.  These  currents  were 
of  a  purple  tint,  and  of  smaller  diameter,  while 
those  w  hich  descended  were  of  a  brighter  red,  and 
shewed  a  much  larger  body  of  light.  These  aerial 
bolts  were  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  two  opposite  clouds,  and  were  uot  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other.  During 


the  occurrence  of  a  few  unusually  near  and  vivid 
flashes,  Mr.  May  and  I  were  distinctly  sensible  of 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  our  faces.  At  length,  there 
was  a  kind  of  lull,  and  the  storm  seemed  to  be 
decreasing,  when  a  small  whitish  cloud  was  observed 
in  the  far  east.  It  was  a  true  cumulo-cirro  stratus, 
and  must  have  been  tremendously  charged  with 
electricity,  for  as  it  passed  slowly  along,  we  plainly 
saw  constant  powerful  discharges.  For  some  miles 
it  continued  to  scatter  around  incessant  forked  bolts ; 
but  at  length  these  became  gradually  fewer  and 
died  away,  while  the  cloud  altered  its  shape  to 
cirro-cumulus.  A  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
westward,  and  for  a  little  time  we  were  apprehen- 
sive of  a  squall  up  the  river,  but  fortuuately  this 
did  not  occur.  By  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  this 
magnificent  storm  had  quite  ceased,  leaving  no  trace 
behind,  save  a  distant  thunder  peal  or  an  occasional 
flash  of  lightning  among  the  mountains.  Intense 
darkness  prevailed,  and  now  that  the  war  of  the 
elements  was  ended,  we  could  hear  about  us,  the 
snorting  of  numerous  hippopotami,  which  during 
the  tempest,  had  in  fear  been  cowering  among  the 
reeds.  Anxiously  we  waited  for  the  morning,  but  it 
was  not  until  half-past  five  that  we  could  distinguish 
the  river  banks  ;  but,  these  again  visible,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  resumed  our  voyage  and  our  survey." 

(To  he  continued.) 


He  who  keeps  his  ear  open  to  calumny  and  back- 
biting, may  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  filled.  The 
best  way,  both  for  our  own  sakes,  and  that  of  others, 
is  to  keep  it  shut ;  to  hear  but  little  and  to  pray 
the  more. —  Upham. 



For  "The  Friend." 

Depart  from  Evil  and  do  Good. 

"  By  what  unseen  find  unsuspected  arts, 
The  serpent  error  twines  round  human  hearts. 

"  Oh  the  warmth,  the  bitterness,  the  fierceness 
with  which  the  professing  followers  of  the  meek, 
forbearing,  and  merciful  Redeemer  attack  each 
other  !  How  is  the  family  of  Christian  worshippers 
divided  against  itself  ?  How  is  the  cup  of  Christian 
fellowship  dashed  with  the  wormwood  and  the  gall? 
Is  a  burning  cheek,  an  angry  eye,  a  hasty  heart,  or 
a  clamorous  tongue,  consistent  with  peace?  I  have 
known  instances  whereiu  meekness,  forbearance, 
charity,  and  brotherly  love,  have  reclaimed  a  wan 


derer  from  his  way  of  error ;  but  no  instance  has 
yet  reached  me  of  fierceness,  intolerance,  unchari- 
tableness,  and  apparent  hatred,  ever  having  con- 
vinced the  judgment,  or  won  over  the  affections  of 
an  offending  brother. 

'•Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  abode; 
Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love. 

"  When  shall  we  strive  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  instead  of  our  own  spirit,  and  to  obey 
the  will  of  God,  instead  of  our  own  will?  When 
shall  we  hold  fast  the  truth  without  compromise,  in 
faith  and  in  love,  fostering  the  kindest  affections, 
speaking  the  kindest  words,  and  doing  the  kindest 
deeds  to  every  member  of  the  household  of  faith? 
When  shall  we 'live  in  peace,' that  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  may  be  with  us  alway?  There  is  a  tendency 
in  us  when  we  are  converted,  to  contemn  them  that 
are  left  behind,  forgetting  that  we  ourselves  were 
once  no  better  than  they.  But,  would  it  not  be- 
come us  better,  since  we  have  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  so  to  act  towards  them,  that  we  may 
give  them  convincing  ground  to  believe  that  we  have 
found  that  mercy  w  hich  also  sets  open  the  door  for 
them  to  come  and  partake  with  us. 

"  Is  not  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?  Is  not  this 
To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss? 

"  Austerity  doth  not  become  us,  either  in  doctrine 
or  conduct.    \\  c  ourselves  live  by  grace,  let  us 
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therefore  give  as  we  receive,  and  labour  to  persuade 
our  fellow-sinners  who  are  behind  us  to  follow  after, 
that  they  may  partake  with  us  of  this  grace.  We 
are  saved  by  grace ;  let  us  live  like  them  that  are 
gracious.  Let  all  our  doings  to  the  world,  be  done 
with  charity  towards  them ;  pity  tlicm,  pray  for 
tliem,  mingle  with  them  for  their  good,  and  thus 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  by  bearing  their  burdens. 
Let  us  not  shun  them,  as  beneath  our  notice  or  re- 
gard, remembering  our  Lord,  who  mingled  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
proaches of  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who,  in  derision, 
called  him  what  he  truly  is,  '  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners;'  even  as  our  forefathers  were  denomi- 
nated Quakers,  because  they  walked  before  the 
Lord  with  fear  and  trembling. 

"  Grace  leads  the  right  way:  if  you  choose  the  wrong, 
Take  it,  and  perish,  but  restrain  your  tongue; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient,  and  left  free, 
Your  wilful  suicide  oil  God's  decree. 
Too  many,  shocked  at  what  should  charm  them  most, 
Despise  the  plain  direction,  and  are  lost; 
Rebel,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey, 
And  scorn  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way." 


These  are  serious  considerations,  and  commend 
themselves  to  every  thoughtful  mind  ;  for  '  there  is 
a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death ;'  and  it  is  into  this 
way,  that  our  subtle  foe  seeks  to  lead  us,  that  we 
may  be  scattered,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
'  Behold,'  said  our  beloved  Redeemer  to  his  dis- 
ciples, '  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves ; 
be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.' 
Are  we  seeking  to  be  preserved  in  this  heavenly 
wisdom  and  innocency,  that  we  may  not  hurt  the 
oil  and  the  wine  ?  or  are  we  separating  ourselves 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly ;  but 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind?  Let  us  take  these 
queries  home  to  our  own  bearts,  and  see  what 
answer  we  shall  find  there,  for  we  all  have  need  to 
search  ourselves,  and  to  prove  and  know  our  own 
selves,  whether  we  be  in  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the  saints,  yea,  or  nay. 


THE  FRIEND. 


and  progress  of  civil  society ;  truths,  which,  once 
recognized,  are  perceived  to  be  applicable  to  all 
people  and  all  countries.  The  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  and 
by  its  teachings,  if  obeyed,  it  bringeth  the  obedient 
soul  from  under  the  thraldom  of  sin,  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  let  the  individual 
be  of  what  nation,  kindred,  tongue  or  people  he 
may ;  it  is  an  unspeakable  gift,  purchased  for  man- 
kind by  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  so  that  as 
by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of 
one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion of  life.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  another  gift 
from  the  same  source  of  all  good,  and  containing 
as  they  do  a  divinely  authorized  declaration  of  the 
duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  they  afford,  in  the 
truths  they  establish,  and  the  principles  they  incul- 
cate, the  only  just  and  enduring  basis  for  national 
legislation  and  social  polity. 

As  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries  where,  in  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  the  Bible  has  not  been 
known,  reason  alone  has  failed  in  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing, or  enforcing  those  great  moral  truths  and  prin- 
ciples which  it  declares,  so  we  find  in  countries  pro- 
fessing to  be  christian,  where  men  combine  to  promote 
any  selfish  end,  to  usurp  power  over  their  fellows,  or 
in  any  wise  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  one  of  their 
greatest  cares  is  to  shut  them  off  from  free  access 
to  the  Bible ;  witness  the  catholic  governments  of 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  slaveholding 
states  in  our  own  couutry.  Considered  then  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  of  man  over  his  fellows — 
of  the  innate  weakness  and  strength,  the  wants  and 
endowments  of  human  nature,  which  man  by  his 
own  wisdom  cannot  understand— of  principles  and 
laws  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils,  inseparable 
from  that  nature  while  unregenerated — and  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  mixed 
communities  of  the  virtuous  and  the  bad,  the  Bible 
is  a  gift  of  incalculable  worth ;  and,  we  may  repeat, 
that  those  born  and  living  in  a  country  where  all 
classes  have  free  access  to  it,  are  hardly  aware  how 
many  of  their  social  and  civil  blessings  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  attributable  thereto. 

In  reference  to  the  great  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty 
with  his  creature  man,  of  the  life,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour ;  of  those 
blessed  revelations,  which  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  course,  possess  a  value 
that  far  transcends  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
referring;  but  these  views  have  presented  themselves 
while  observing  the  constant  systematic  efforts  which 
arc  made  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  persons 
who  profess  to  have  seen  beyond  the  restraint  of 
Christianity,  to  destroy  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  disseminate  a  notion  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  independent  of  revealed  religion,  and 
the  necessity  of  discarding  all  reverence  for  Bible 
truths,  as  such,  in  order  that  the  people  may  attain 
a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  to  man  as  the  lord  of  the  creation.  We  be- 
lieve this  abominable  infidelity  has  been  principally 
imported  from  abroad,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is 
taking  deep  root  in  our  soil,  and  it  is  a  grievous 
reproach  to  our  community,  that  meetings  of  per- 
sons holding  such  sentiments,  are  advertised  in  our 
public  papers,  and  many  among  the  young  are 
betrayed  into  attending  and  listening  to  the  debates 
on  these  false  assumptions.  There  is  great  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  effects  of  the  moral  poison  thus  irnbi  bed, 
will  yet  be  deplorably  apparent  in  the  spread  ot 
immorality  and  violence  through  a  large  class  of 
the  community. 


When  shall  we,  as  a  people,  be  brought  back 
again  into  the  path  of  heavenly  wisdom,  in  which 
our  worthy  forefathers  walked,  fearing  the  Lord, 
and  trembling  at  his  word;  not  daring  to  tread 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  fleshly  wisdom  and 
zeal,  least  they  should  offend  him,  and  bring  the 
truth  under  suffering  and  reproach,  through  the 
jarrings  and  contentions,  which  attend  a  departure 
from  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wThich  we  are 
professing  to  follow  ?  When  shall  we  learn  wisdom, 
by  what  we  suffer,  and  be  brought  to  see  the  futility 
of  all  the  strivings  of  the  creature,  in  his  own 
strength,  against  evil  and  error  ?  If  we  strive  in 
our  own  spirits,  after  any  end  in  the  church,  how- 
ever good  it  may  be,  we  shall  not  be  crowned, 
because  we  strive  not  lawfully ;  and  are  therefore 
not  in  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  salvation,  who 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to 
graven  images. 

While  we  continue  to  seek  our  own,  and  not  the 
things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's,  how  can  we  look 
for  his  blessing  upon  our  labours  ?  While  we  reject 
the  offers  of  his  mercy  and  help,  relying  on  our  own 
strength  and  wisdom,  how  can  we  look  for  'the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace?'  for  the 
exercise  of  these,  will  scatter  in  Jacob,  and  divide 
in  Israel.  'What  unity  hath  Christ  with  Belial? 
or  what  concord  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  in- 
fidel.' How  doth  Anti-christ  transform  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  to  deceive  them  that  are  lofty,  and 
full  of  their  own  righteousness,  and  know  not  the 
voice  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  low  in  heart,  and 
whose  secret  is  with  those  that  fear  him,  making 
wise  the  simple,  and  exalting  the  humble,  guiding 
them  in  judgment,  and  teaching  them  of  his  wTays. 

The  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  us,  in  every 
hour  of  trial  and  extremity ;  but  if  we  come  short 
of  this,  turning  aside  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  the 
fi.-.-h.  our  destruction  will  be  of  ourselves;  for  this 
grace  hath  appeared  unto  ail  men,  and  is  the  only 
means  whereby,  through  faith,  we  can  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  to  which  we  are  exposed.  The 
evil  one  is  seeking  to  scatter  us  from  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  lieth  in  wait  to  devour  those  whom  he 
may  separate  from  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

Oil!  how  needful  that  we  should  be  on  the  watch, 
against  the  wiles  of  this  cruel  and  unwearied  foe, 
who  is  hunting  for  the  precious  life  in  our  souls,  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  narrow  way  of  righteousness  and 
•peace.  What  will  all  our  own  wisdom  and  strength, 
•or  the  help  of  man  avail  us,  if  we  are  separated 
'from  our  heavenly  Shepherd  ?  wherein  will  be  our 
hope  of  mercy  and  help  in  the  time  of  need  ? 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  who  have 
been  born  and  always  lived  in  a  christian  commu- 
nity, where  free  access  is  had  by  all  classes  to  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  how 
much  society  is  indebted  for  its  recognition  of  and 
respect  to  private  and  public  rights,  its  elevated 
standard  of  morals,  and  its  security  against  general 
retrogression,  to  the  revelation  of  the  will  and  work 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  established  by  Him,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

The  great  truths  therein  contained  relating  to 
the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his  fellow,  to 
the  social  and  civil  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  his  beneficent  Creator  and  Preserver, 
having  been  once  made  known  and  accepted,  are 
felt  to  be  so  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
that  many  are  apt  to  think  that  reason  has  disco- 
vered and  brought  them  to  light  by  her'  own  efforts, 
and  that  we  need  look  to  no  higher  source  for  their 
origin  than  the  intellectual  power  that  has  distin- 
guished certain  statesmen  and  philosophers. 

If,  however,  we  refer  to  the  very  defective  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  (if  system  it  can  be  called,)  prevail- 
ing among  the  Gentile  nations  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the,  in  some 
respects,  correct  though  obscure  views  of  moral  and 
religious  obligations  that  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
several  of  their  more  enlightened  and  forcible  rea- 
soners ;  or,  if  we  mark  the  deplorably  low  state  of 
morals,  and  great  disregard  of  the  feelings  and  the 
rights  that  belong  to  man  as  a  social  and  responsi- 
ble being,  exhibited  among  nations  that  have  not 
yet  embraced  the  christian  religion,  or  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  Bible ;  or  observe 
the  great  darkness  which  yet  pervades  those  coun- 
tries, where,  though  acknowledged  as  being  given 
by  Divine  inspiration,  the  Scriptures  are  withheld 
from  the  people;  and  reflect  that  among  all  these, 
men  of  strong  intellectual  faculties  are  not  wanting, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  moral  truths,  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity,  are  not  arrived  at  by  the  re- 
finement of  contemplation,  or  the  force  of  ratiocina- 
tion, nor  does  virtue  present  itself  to  the  unassisted, 
vision  of  human  reason,  clothed  with  beauty  or  au- 
thority sufficient  to  secure  for  its  protection  and  en- 
couragement, a  code  of  laws,  that  shall  aim  to 
check  the  passions,  restrain  and  punish  the  vices,  or 
control  the'mistaken  interests  of  mankind. 

We  are  now  referring  to  those  great  moral  truths 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  stability,  and  essential  to  the  development 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  11th  mo.  1st. 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  published 
an  address,  complaining;  of  the  false  packing  of  Ameri- 
can cotton.  The  .Neapolitan  question  was  unchanged. 
The  King  had  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Paris.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Austrians  refuse  to  evacuate  the  Prin- 
cipalities, giving  a  greater  prominence  to  that  question. 
It  is  also  rumored  that  Turkey  had  formally  demanded 
that  Austria  shall  quit  the  Principalities,  and  the  British 
fleet  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  .that  both  these  parties,  owing 
to  a  secret  mutual  understanding,  refuse  to  comply.  The 
papers  generally,  British,  French  and  German,  speak  in 
undisguised  terms  of  the  completion,  or  progress  towards 
completion,  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
and  between  France  and  Russia.  Numerous  arrests  of 
discontented  workmen  continue  to  be  made  in  Paris. 
The  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  reported  as  slightly 
better. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  cotton  quotations  are— fair 
Orleans,  7.',;  middling  Orleans,  0^-;  fair  Mobile,  7£ ; 
middling  Mobile,  6$;  fair  Uplands,  7J;  middling  Uplands, 
G  13-16.  The  quotations  for  breadstufi's  are — white 
wheat,  9s.  9tf.  a  10*.  3d. ;  red  wheat,  8s.  9d.  a  9s.  2d. 
Flour  quiet,  and  the  market  generally  unchanged.  West- 
ern Canal,  30s.  a  33s. ;  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  32s. 
Gd.  a  :;:;s.  Otf. ;  Ohio  flour,  35s.  a  37s. ;  Canadian  flour, 
35s.  a  41s.;  yellow  and  mixed  corn,  33s.  a  33s.  6c?.; 
white  corn,  34s.  a  34s.  9d.    Consols,  92£  a  92f. 

NICARAGUA.  —  The  latest  advices  report  Walker's 
forces  to  have  increased  to  2000  men,  and  he  was  ex- 
pecting further  reinforcements.  A  new  silver  mine  had 
been  opened,  and  extensive  copper  mines  had  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boaco.  A  topographic  and 
geological  survey  of  the  State  was  about  to  be  com- 
menced. 

MEXICO. — Late  accounts  from  Northern  Mexico  speak 
of  the  successes  of  the  insurgent  chieftain,  Vidaurri,  who 
had  captured  Camargo,  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
on  Matamoras. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. —  The  latest  intelligence  from 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  represent 
those  countries  as  quiet  and  prosperous. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  —  The  eruption  of  Mauno 
Loa  was  still  active  at  the  last  accounts,  and  on  the  18th 
of  Eighth  T.onth,  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt.  The  weather  in  the  Islands  had  been  very  hot 
and  dry. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. — News  from  Bombay  to  Tenth 
mo.  3d,  says  that  the  expedition  against  Persia  had  not 
then  sailed",  but  was  still  in  preparation.  The  cholera 
b  id  ravaged  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde.  Further  successes 
of  the  rebels  in  China  are  reported.  Several  important 
cities  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  making 
demonstrations  upon  Pekin.  A  dreadful  freshet  had 
occurred  at  Canton,  causing  immense  damage.  A  great 
lire  at  Canton  had  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  lives. 

UNITED  STATICS. — The  government  at  Washington 
has  received  from  G.  M.  Dallas  the  treaty  recently  nego- 
tiated with  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Central 
American  dilfcrenccs. 

Virginia. — The  public,  debt  of  this  State  is  officially 
stated  to  be  $26,914,949. 

rmtylvania. — At  the  late  election,  460,379  votes  were 
polled  in  this  State,  of  which  Buchanan  received  230,690; 
Fremont,  147,447;  and  Fillmore,  82,224. 

Maryland. — The  vote  is  officially  stated  to  be  for  Fill- 
more 47,462;  Buchanan,  39,115;  Fremont,  281 — total, 
86,858. 

New  Jersey,  gave  47,810  votes  for  Buchanan,  28,229 
for  Fremont,  and  24,114  for  Fillmore— total,  100,153. 
Rhfidt  Island,  gave  1 1,167  votes  for  Fremont,  6,680  for 

Buchanan,  unci  1,676  for  Fillmore — total,  19,822. 

Jtrhtirare,  gave  8,003  votes  for  Buchanan,  6,175  for 
Fillmore,  and  306  for  Fremont — total,  14,484. 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
J I .'.  J6,.">oo  in  gold  on  freight,  ami  the  San  Francisco 
mails  to  Tenth  mo.  20th.  Robberies  and  murders  had 
been  less  frequent  in  the  mountains,  for  the  previous  two 
weeks.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  on  Scott 
Mountain,  between  Shasta  and  Yuka,  on  the  7th  ult. 
Several  destructive  tires  in  various  partjj  of  the  Suite, 
had  Occurred.  A  paper  mill,  the  first  one  in  California,, 
has  been  built  and  nearly  completed,  near  Tomules  Bay. 
On  the  25th  ult.,  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
in  San  Diego  county.  Numerous  veins  of  copper,  gold, 
and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  Mope  Valley,  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  State  surveyor.  Carson  and  Wush-ho  Valleys, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  arc  filling  up  by 
immigration.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter  already 
come  from  these  districts,  1600  pounds  being  received  at 
Placerville,  in  a  single  day.  A  Jewish  paper,  lately 
started  in  San  Frauctsco,  says  there  are  between  thirty 


and  forty  thousand  Hebrews  in  the  State,  and  that  they 
are  generally  industrious,  frugal  and  very  prosperous. 

Oregon. — The  Indian  troubles  in  this  territory  have 
recently  been  renewed,  and  threaten  to  become  more 
serious  and  extensive  than  fiver  before.  Gov.  Stevens, 
who  had  advanced  into  the  Walla  Walla  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  general  peace  with  all  the  tribes 
in  that  quarter,  had  been  obliged  to  vacate  the  same,  to- 
gether with  such  United  States  troops  as  had  accom- 
panied him. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  395. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  221.    There  were 
34  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 

Disasters  on  the  Lakes. — There  has  been  great  loss  of 
property  and  life  on  the  Lakes  the  present  season.  The 
steamer  Superior,  from  Chicago  for  the  Upper  Lakes, 
was  lost  last  week,  during  a  violent  gale.  Twenty  other 
vessels,  mostl}r  loaded  with  grain,  were  also  lost. 

Disaster  at  Sea. — The  French  steamship  Lyonnais, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre,  on  the  1st  inst., 
was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  the  following  day,  by  com- 
ing in  collision  with  the  bark  Adriatic,  from  Belfast, 
Maine,  for  Savannah.  The  steamer  being  in  a  sinking- 
condition,  the  crew  and  passengers  attempted  to  escape 
in  boats  and  on  a  raft;  but  of  the- whole' number,  only 
sixteen  persons  are  known  to  have  been  saved.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  missing,  some  of  whom 
may  have  been  rescued  by  passing  vessels  ;  but  most,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  perished.  The  steamer  was  built 
on  the  Clyde  last  year,  and  cost  about  $350,000,  which 
is  insured  in  Europe.  The  cargo  was  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  the  amount  of  specie  on  board  was  $38,280.  The 
bark  Adriatic  was  but  little  injured,  and  her  commander 
says  he  was  not  aware  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
steamer  which  he  ran  into,  but  supposed  she  had  held 
on  her  course. 

Kansas. — There  seems  to  be  a  temporary  cessation  of 
civil  strife  in  the  territory.  A  government  sale  was  to 
take  place  on  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  of  about 
200,000  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  Kansas,  lying  upon  the 
Missouri  river,  at  the  entrance  of  the  territory.  A  Trust 
Company  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  portion  of  these  lands  for  the  occupancy  of 
Free  State  settlers.  Advices  from  Lawrence  to  the  8th 
inst.,  state  that  fifteen  of  the  Free  State  prisoners  on 
trial  for  murder  had  been  acquitted,  but  were  imme- 
diately re-arrested  on  the  charge  of  robbing  the  Frank- 
lin post-office.  Measures  were  being  taken  to  contest 
the  seat  of  Whitfield  in  Congress,  on  the  ground  of  an 
illegal  election.  Large  quantities  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions had  arrived  at  Lawrence,  and  were  being  distri- 
buted among  the  destitute.  A  later  dispatch  says,  that 
twenty  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Hickory  Point,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labour. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad. — The  Chicago  (111.) 
Tribune  says,  11  Of  the  2,700,000  acres  of  land  granted 
by  the  State  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  over  2,000,000  acres  yet  remain  unsold. 
Taking  the  sales  made  since  the  land  office  of  the  com 
pan}'  opened  in  this  city  as  a  test,  the  fund  realized  from 
the  lands  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  $45,000,000  !  It  is 
thought  that  the  road,  completed  and  full}'  equipped, 
will  be  clear  profit  to  the  company." 

Miscellaneous. — The  Whiskey  'Trade. — The  production 
of  whiskey  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  estimated  at  fifty  mil- 
lions of  gallons  per  annum,  involving  a  consumption  of 
twelve  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  corn.  The  quan- 
tity sold  yearly  in  Cincinnati,  is  about  220,000  barrels, 
or"9,000,000  gallons. 

The  Ohio  River. — On  the  15th,  there  were  twenty-nine 
inches  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg,  and  several 
steamers  bad  arrived,  and  others  departed. 

The  Number  of  Students,  in  the  three  first  colleges  of 
the  country  is — in  Harvard,  697  ;  in  Yale,  604  ;  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  540. 

One  Night  in  AV»  Orleans.  La. — On  the  night  of  the 
3d  inst.,  there  were  four  murders  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  Tally,  of  lloboken,  N.  J.,  was  killed  at  a  card  ta- 
ble ;  John  Weir,  a  gas-fitter,  was  killed  with  slungshots 
in  a  political  row  ;  Patrick  Ryan  was  found  murdered 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  Win.  Aiken  was  also  found  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets. 

I'.Uiiu.n  (,'ain/iliiii/,  has  been  carried  to  a  fearful  extent 
in  Kentucky.  The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial  knows 
of  many  instances  where  lands,  negroes,  cash,  everything 
that  is  property  in  Kentucky,  has  been  staked  through- 
out the  State.  Hundreds  of  men  are  doubtless  entirely 
ruined,  and  thousands  sorely  impoverished. 

.■I  Heavy  Indtrlaking. — John  Ii.  Goweli,  of  Boston, 
who  is  now  in  Russia,  has  contracted  with  the  Imperial 
government  to  raise  the  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels, 
□ft]  two  in  number,  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
during  the  siege. 


Minnesota  Marble. — -Marble  of  fine  quality  has  been 
quarried  in  West  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington  was  so 
pleased  with  a  specimen  brought  under  his  notice,  that 
he  has  ordered  a  mantel  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Capitol 
extension. 

The  Reading  Qualification. — It  is  said  that  400  persons, 
in  Connecticut,  were  deprived  of  their  vote  this  month, 
by  the  new  constitutional  provision,  requiring  that  they 
should  know  how  to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  vote. 

Earthen  Ware. — Staffordshire,  in  England,  is  the  great 
seat  of  the  porcelain  and  pottery  manufacturers.  No 
less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the 
works,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tured, amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — A  letter,  dated  Havana, 
Nov.  1st,  says,  "An  American  barque,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
landed  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  African  slaves  last  Sun- 
day week,  at  La  Punta  de  Teja,  some  little  distance 
above  Cardenas,  near  the  Rio  de  Palma,  I  believe.  They 
were  taken  to  the  sugar  estate  of  Senor  Don  Gregorio 
Mendendez.  Gen.  Concha,  it  is  said,  received  three 
ounces — $51,  for  permitting,  each  of  these  six  hundred 
negroes  to  be  landed,  and  his  deputies  one  and  a  half 
ounce — $25.50 — for  each  negro  so  landed." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Battey,  agt.,  Io.,  forRussel  Taber, 
$2,  vol.  29,  for  Nathl.  McDonald,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Wm. 
B.  Oliver,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vol.  29,  for 
V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  J.  Hoyle,  0.,  J.  Hoyle,  jr., 
J.  W.  McGrew,  F.  McGrew,  M.  Willits,  A.  McGrail, 
each,  vol.  30;  from  W.  Birdsall,  agt.,  N.  Y,  for  S.  K. 
Church,  $2,  and  26  cts.  postage,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in 
stitution,  will  meet  at  the  School,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  morn 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School,  on  Se 
venth-day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1856. 


CORRECTION. 
The  marriage  in  last  week's  paper,  of  Joseph  W.  Lip 
pincott,  of  "Burlington,"  to  Ann  Wills,  should  have  been 
printed  of  "  Burlington  Co." 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 
CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachei 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezeu  WoRTn,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous  o 
procuring  the  services  of  a  vouns:  man,  in  the  capacit 
of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  in  person  or  by  let 
ter  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford. 


Married^  on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Hopewel  j. 
Meeting,  IIezekiaii  B.  Baily,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Eliza  .. 
BBTH  I!.,  daughter  of  Aaron  II.  and  Mary  P.  Griffith,  nea 
Winchester,  Va. 


Died,  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  montl 
L866,  aged  fifty-eight  years  and  three  days,  Ruth  Shei 
riBLD,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Sheffield  ;  a  men: 
her  of  South  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  of  the  present  day,  is,  that  comparatively 
little  is  wasted,  the  material,  after  subserving  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  one  form,  being  worked  over  and 
made  valuable  in  another  and  different  form.  The 
conversion  of  old  linen  and  cotton-rags  into  paper 
is  an  illustration  familiar  to  every  one,  but  the  uti- 
lization of  old  woolen-rags,  which  cannot  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  have  generally 
been  considered  as  entirely  worthless,  except  for 
manure,  is  both  novel  and  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  the  economic  applications 
of  this  variety  of  refuse  material  is  copied  from  a 
recent  publication. 

In  the  somewhat  hilly  district  of  Yorkshire,  be- 
tween Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  stands  the  little 
town  of  Dewsbury.  The  stranger,  on  alighting 
from  the  railway  car,  is  struck  witb  the  immense 
warehouses  built  by  the  railway  company.  For 
such  small  stations  these  are  mysterious  erections. 
But  if  he  enters  the  warehouses,  he  will  find  piled 
up  hundreds  of  bales,  containing  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Here,  in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
brought  the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothes,  some  of 
which  have  been  worn  by  royalty,  as  well  as  by 
peers  and  peasants.  The  rich  broad-cloth  of  the 
nobles  here  commingles  with  the  livery  of  their 
servants,  and  the  worsted  blouses  of  French  repub- 
licans ;  while  American  undershirts,  pantaloons,  and 
-all  other  worsted  and  woolen  goods,  may  be  there 
!  found,  all  reduced  to  one  common  level,  and  known 
I  by  one  common  application  of  "  rags."  The  walls 
of  the  town  are  placarded  with  placards,  announcing 
public  auctions  of  "Scotch  shoddies,"  "mungoes," 
rags,"  and  such  like  articles  of  merchandise,  and 
buyers  may  be  seen  examining  with  great  attention 
bvt*  the  various  bales ;  some  of  which  are  assorted  into 
"whites,"  "blue-stockings,"  "  black-stockings," 
"carpets," "shawls,"  "stuffs,"  "skirtings,"  "linseys," 
"  black-cloth,"  etc.,  etc.  The  prices  which  these 
Tti  old  worn-out  articles  bring  is  surprising  to  the  un- 
initiated. Old  stockings  will  realize  from  £7  to 
"  £10  a  ton  :  while  white  flannels  will  sometimes  sell 
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for  as  much  as  £20  a  ton,  or  even  more.  The 
"  hinds,"  or  black  cloth,  when  clipped  free  from  all 
"Jjj,  seams  and  threads,  are  worth  from  £20  to  £30  per 
ton,  while  the  rubbish  consisting  of  seams,  linseys, 
and  indescribables,  are  purchased  by  the  chemist 
for  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  for  from 
£2  to  £3  per  ton. 


■ 


It  will  be  seen  that  assortmg  these  old  woolens 
is  equally  important  with  the  assorting  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  new  wool ;  and  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  of  colours  to  render  assorting 
still  more  necessary.  In  the  assortment,  the  flannel 
rags  are  the  most  valuable,  the  stockings  are  the 
next  in  value  to  the  flannels,  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  wool.  The  peculiar 
stitch  or  bend  of  the  worsted  in  stocking  manufac- 
ture, and  the  hot  water  and  washing  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  their  stocking  existence,  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  permanent  elasticity  which 
no  new  wool  can  be  found  to  possess.  Hence  old 
stockings  are  always  in  great  demand. 

All  the  various  assortments  are  next  converted 
into  shoddy,  which  is  the  general  term  for  the  wool 
produced  by  grinding,  or  more  technically  the 
"pulling  up"  the  materials.  The  usual  method  of 
effecting  this,  is  to  first  carefully  assort  the  rags,  so 
as  to  see  that  not  a  particle  of  cotton  remains  on 
them,  and  then  to  pass  them  through  a  rag  ma- 
chine. This  consists  of  a  cylinder,  with  steel  teeth, 
half  an  inch  apart  from  each  other,  and  standing- 
out  from  each  other.  This  cylinder  revolves  five 
hundred  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rags,  drawn  in, 
through  an  arrangement  of  rollers,  are  brought 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  steel  teeth  are  completely  torn 
into  wool.  Half  a  ton  of  rags  can  in  this  way  be 
pulled  up  in  ten  hours.  The  best  varieties  of  the 
white  wool  so  produced,  are  worked  up  into  blan- 
kets, or  light-coloured  goods,  while  the  dark-coloured 
wool  is  worked  into  all  kinds  of  coarse  cloths,  car- 
pets, etc.,  which  are  dyed  any  dark  colour,  so  as  to 
hide  the  various  colours  of  the  old  fabrics.  It  is 
also  mixed  with  new  wool,  in  such  proportions  as 
its  quality  will  admit  without  deteriorating  the  sale 
of  the  material.  The  wool  produced  by  pulling  up 
the  broad-cloth  rags,  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  York- 
shire superfine  cloths,  and  some  very  extensively. 
It  produces  a  cloth  somewhat  inferior  to  the  best 
broad-cloth,  in  durability,  but  for  finish  and  ap- 
pearance, when  first  made  up,  it  is  nearly  equal. 
This  business  of  working  up  old  woolen  rags,  has 
now  become  in  England  one  of  great  extent  and 
importance.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  Dews- 
bury  trade,  as  the  town  of  Dewsbury  has  by  means 
of  it  grown  from  a  little  village  to  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  immense  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  this  extraordinary  transformation  of  old  gar- 
ments into  new. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  leading  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  silk,  of  linen,  we 
may  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  mention  of 
the  art  that  gives  to  many  of  the  fabrics  produced 
their  chief  beauty— the  art  of  printing  cloth  in 
colours.  This  art  applies  to  the  finest  as  well  as 
the  commonest  productions  of  the  loom;  and  the 
science  of  the  dyer,  the  beauty  of  his  patterns,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  machinery,  have  now  given  us 
great  eminence  in  this  department  of  industry. 

There  is  a  striking,  although  natural  parallel, 
between  printing  a  piece  of  cloth  and  printing  a 
sheet  of  a  book,  or  a  newspaper.  Block-printing  is 
the  impress  of  the  pattern  by  hand  ;  as  block-books 
were  made  four  centuries  ago.  We  have  no  block- 
books  now ;  for  machinery  has  banished  that  te- 


dious process.  But  block-printing  is  used  for  costly 
shawls  and  velvets,  which  require  to  have  many 
colours  produced  by  repeated  impress  from  a  large 
number  of  blocks,  each  carrying  a  different  colour. 
Except  for  expensive  fabrics,  this  mode  is  super- 
seded by  block-printing  with  a  sort  of  press,  in 
which  several  blocks  are  set  in  a  frame.  Here, 
again,  is  somewhat  of  a  similarity  to  the  operation 
of  the  book-press.  Lastly,  we  have  cylinder-print- 
ing, resembling  the  rapid  working  of  the  book-print- 
ing machine,  each  producing  the  same  cheapness. 
As  the  pattern  has  to  be  obtained  from  several 
cylinders,  each  having  its  own  colour,  there  is  great 
nicety  in  the  operation ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
mechanism  is  necessary  for  feeding  the  cylinder 
with  colour;  moving  the  cloth  to  meet  the  revolv- 
ing cylinder  ;  and  giving  to  the  cylinder  its  power 
of  impression.  But  those  who  witness  the  opera- 
tion, see  little  of  the  ultimate  effect  to  be  obtained 
in  the  subsequent  processes  of  dyeing.  Fast  colours 
are  produced  by  the  use  in  the  pattern  of  substances 
called  mordants ;  which  may  be  colourless  them- 
selves but  receive  the  colour  of  the  dye-bath,  which 
colour  is  only  fixed  in  the  parts  touched  by  the 
mordant,  and  is  washed  out  from  the  parts  not 
touched.  When  what  is  called  a  substantive  colour 
is  at  once  impressed  upon  the  white  cloth,  much  of 
the  beauty  is  also  derived  from  subsequent  pro- 
;s.  The  chemist,  the  machinist,  the  designer, 
and  the  engraver — science  and  art — set  the  calico- 
printing  works  in  activity ;  and  the  carrying  on 
these  complicated  processes  can  only  be  profitably 
done  upon  a  large  scale.  No  direct  enumeration 
can  be  made  of  the  employments  that  are  required 
merely  to  produce  the  dyes  with  which  the  calico- 
printer  works.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  even  the  animal  kingdom,  combine  their 
natural  productions  in  the  colours  of  a  lady's  dress. 
The  sulphur-miner  of  Sicily,  the  salt-worker  of 
Austria  or  Turk's  Island,  the  hewer  of  wood  in  the 
Brazils,  the  Negro  in  the  indigo  plantations  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  cultivator  of  madder  in 
France,  and  the  gatherer  of  the  cochineal  insect  in 
Mexico,  are  all  labourers  for  the  calico  print-works. 
The  discoveries  of  science,  in  combination  with  the 
experience  of  practice,  has  set  all  this  industry  in 
motion,  and  has  given  a  value  to  innumerable  pro- 
ductions of  nature  which  would  otherwise  be  use- 
less and  unemployed.  But  these  demands  of  ma- 
nufactures do  more ;  they  create  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion which  are  important  sources  of  national  pros- 
perity. Jean  Althen,  a  Persian  of  great  family, 
bred  up  in  every  luxury,  became  a  slave  in  Ana- 
tolia, when  Kouli-Khan  overthrew  the  Persian  em- 
pire. For  fourteen  years  he  worked  in  the  cotton 
and  madder-fields.  He  then  escaped  to  France, 
carrying  with  him  some  madder-seeds.  Long  did 
he  labour  in  vain  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XV.  to  his  plans.  At  length, 
having  spent  all  the  fortune  which  he  had  acquired 
by  marriage  with  a  French  heiress,  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Caumont,  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  madder 
into  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  His  life  was 
closing  in  comparative  indigence  when  anew  branch 
of  industry  was  developed  in  his  adopted  country . 
The  district  in  which  lie  created  a  new  industry, 
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has  increased  a  hundred  fold  in  value.  The  debt 
of  gratitude  was  paid  by  a  tablet  to  his  memory, 
erected  sixty  years  after  he  was  insensible  to  human 
rewards.  We  starve  our  benefactors  when  they  are 
living,  and  satisfy  our  consciences  by  votive  monu- 
ments. Althen's  daughter  died  as  poor  as  her  fa- 
ther. The  tablet  was  erected  at  Avignon  when 
the  family  was  extinct. 

There  is  a  process  connected  with  the  production 
of  clothing  which  we  must  briefly  refer  to,  as  one  of 
the  signal  examples  of  the  axiom  of  our  title — 
"  Kuowledge  is  Power." 

Let  us  suppose  that  chemistry  had  not  discovered 
and  organized  the  modes  in  which  bleaching  is  per- 
formed ;  and  that  the  thousands  of  millions  of  yards 
of  cloth  which  we  weave  in  this  country,  had  still 
to  be  bleached  as  bleaching  was  accomplished  in 
the  last  century.  All  linens  were  then  sent  from 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  Holland  to 
be  bleached.  The  Dutch  steeped  the  bundles  of 
cloth  in  ley  made  by  water  poured  upon  wood- 
ashes — then  soaked  them  in  butter-milk — and  fin- 
ally spread  them  upon  the  grass  for  several  months. 
These  were  all  natural  agencies  which  discharged 
the  colouring  matter  without  any  chemical  science. 
It  was  at  length  found  out  that  sulphuric  acid  would 
do  the  same  work  in  one  day  which  the  butter-milk 
did  in  six  weeks ;  but  the  sun  and  the  air  had  still 
to  be  the  chief  bleaching  powers.  A  French  che- 
mist then  found  out  that  a  new  gas,  chlorine,  would 
supersede  the  necessity  for  spreading  out  the  linen 
for  several  months  :  and  so  the  acres  of  bleaching- 
ground  which  were  then  used  in  England  and  Scot- 
land— for  the  practice  of  sending  the  brown  and 
yellow  cloth  to  Holland  had  been  discontinued — 
were  free  for  cultivation.  But  the  chlorine  was 
poisonous  to  the  workmen,  and  imparted  a  filthy 
odour  to  the  cloth.  Chemistry  again  went  to  work, 
and  linally  obtained  the  chlorid  of  lime,  which  is 
the  universal  bleaching  powder  of  modern  manu- 
factures. What  used  to  be  the  work  of  eight  months 


was  before  the  letter ;  here  ye  learn  to  read  the 
Scriptures  aright.  If  ye  do  anything  in  your  own 
icills,  then  yc  tempt  God  ;  but  stand  still  in  tltat 
power  which  brings  peace. — G.  F. 

In  time  of  trouble  in  the  church,  its  safety  is 
often  promoted  by  the  upright-hearted  standing 
still,  as  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  waiting  for  the 
commands  of  their  divine  Leader.  By  keeping  the 
word  of  his  patience,  when  contending  spirits  are 
striving  for  the  mastery,  those  who  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Truth,  though  the  floods  may  seem 
ready  to  overwhelm  them,  are  kept  from  the  hour 
of  temptation ;  and  "  no  weapon  formed  against 
them,  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  riscth 
against  them  in  judgment,"  shall  finally  be  con 
demned.  These  will  be  clothed  with  the  peaceable 
wisdom  from  above,  which  keeps  them  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  makes  them  tender  of  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  their  brethren,  prevents  from 


is  now  accomplished  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  so  a 
bag  of  dingy  raw  cotton  may  be  in  Alabama  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  be  converted  into  the 
whitest  calico  before  the  month  is  at  an  end. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


To  Friends,  to  stand  still 


Strengl  h 


in  trouble, 
of  the  Lord, 


wounding  them,  and  tbey  are  preserved  from  bring- 
ing distress  on  the  church,  and  upon  themselves, 
and  from  hurting  the  good  cause.  When  returned 
to  their  habitations,  in  retrospecting  their  actings, 
they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  words  or 
deeds;  they  will  have  the  answer  of  peace  from  the 
Lord,  and  feel  hearty  love  to  their  brethren.  From 
blessed  experience,  they  learn  that  victory  is  ob- 
tained by  the  saint's  faith  through  suffering,  and 
their  unconquerable  patience.  Their  trust  is  in  the 
Lord  alone,  confiding  the  cause  altogether  to  his 
care  and  control.  As  members  of  the  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  adorable  and  all-powerful  Head,  the}' 
remember  that  He  "  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps,"  and 
we  must  suffer  with  and  for  one  another.  "All 
things  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  unto  them."  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

A  man  of  large  experience  in  the  Society,  after 
speaking  of  the  fruits  of  purity  and  holiness,  says, 
"A  second  fruit  that  was  brought  forth  from  this  good 
root,  [the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,]  was  uuity 
and  love  one  towards  another;  which,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  is  preciously  preserved  in  and  among 
many  to  this  day ;  who  are  sensible  of  the  divers 
operations  of  Truth  in  them,  to  be  all  by  one  Spirit, 
that  they  are  still  kept  of  one  heart  and  mind,  given 
up  freely  to  serve  the  Lord  in  singleness  of  heart 
in  their  generation ;  and  are  in  this  good  work 
strengthened  and  encouragers  of  one  another. 
Notwithstanding,  the  enemy  hath  been  busy  to  lay 
waste,  and  destroy  this  blessed  effect  also,  and  that 
under  divers  pretences,  which  the  Lord  still  disco- 
vered by  his  own  light  and  Spirit  in  his  people, 
who  have  singly  waited  upon  him."  The  same 
enemy  is  ever  busy  to  destroy  the  church,  and  he 
first  seeks  to  divide  and  scatter  before  he  can  de- 
as  the  wolf  does  the  sheep.  Our  religious 
hare  of  the  love  and 

And  stand  still  in  'unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  its  strength  and  effec- 
the  other  will  be|tiveness  for  doing  good  has  essentially  consisted. 

Sat  in  has  envied  this  fellowship  and  united  action 
in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  by  his 
deceitful  workings  has  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up 
to  a  great  extent.  To  this  point  it  becomes  us  to 
turn  our  attention  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
sincerity.    Our  restoration  depends  upon  every  one 
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sec  the 


Friends,  whatever  ye  are  addicted  to,  the  tempter 
will  come  in  that  thing.  When  he  can  trouble  you, 
then  he  gets  advantage  over  you,  and  then  ye  are 
gone.  Stand  still  in  that  which  is  pure  after  yc  see 
\"ur-elve> ;  and  then  mercy  comes  in.  After  thou 
seest  thy  thoughts,  and  the  temptations,  do  not 
think,  but  submit ;  and  then  power  comes.  Stand 

still  in  that  which  shows  and  discovers;  and  then  Society  has  known  a  lar<*e 
strength  doth  immediately  come, 
the  light,  and  submit  to  it,  and 
hushed  and  gone;  and  then  content  comes.  When 
temptations  and  troubles  appear,  sink  down  in  that 
which  is  pure,  and  all  will  he  hashed  and  Uy  away. 
Your  strength  is  to  stand  still  after  ye  see  your- 
selves—  whatsoever  ye  see  yourselves  addicted  to, 
temptations,  corruption,  uncleanness,  &c,  then  ye 
think  vc  shall  never 


ye  shall  never  overcome.  And  earthly  re  a- 1  submitting  to  the  searching  operation  of  the  light 
son  will  tell  you  what  ye  shall  lose;  hearken  not  that  makes  all  things  manifest,  in  order  that  we 


to  that,  but  stand  .-till  in  the  light  that  shows  them 
to  you,  and  then  strength  comes  from  the  Lord,  and 
help,  contrary  to  your  expectation.  Then  ye  grow 
up  in  peace,  and  no  trouble  shall  move  you.  David 
fretted  himself  vlirn  In  linked  nut ;  but  when  he 
was  still,  no  trouble  could  move  him.    When  your  I 

thoughts  are  out,  ubroafl,  then  troubles  move  you;  of  the  brethren  is  restored, 
but  come  to  stay  your  miudsupon  that  Spirit,  which  |    The  same  writer  refers  to  another  means  by  which 


may  find  whether  our  spirit  and  actions  proceed 
from  the  love  of  God,  or  a  root  of  bitterness  that 
produces  coldness,  and  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
from  one  another.  We  cannot  expect  ever  to  be 
the  people  we  have  once  been,  until  this  coldness 
ainl  alienation  is  removed,  and  the  unfeigned  love 


the  destroyer  seeks  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  amity, 
by  sowing  a  seed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  in  those 
in  whom  he  gains  an  entrance,  to  cause  them  to 
cease  from  the  true  love,  and  indulge  in  whisper- 
ings and  talebearings  respecting  their  friends.  To 
these,  he  says,  "  Oh,  dear  friends,  remember  how 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  you,  and  deal  you  so  one 
by  another.  lit  hath  not  sought  occasion  against 
you,  but  hath  long  borne  and  suffered,  and  exer- 
cised much  patience  and  tenderness  towards  you  ; 
yet  plainly  reproving  the  evil  in  you,  and  not  trea- 
suring it  up  against  you.  Ob,  friends,  be  like- 
minded  one  towards  another,  that  the  enemy  of 
your  peace  and  concord  may  be  defeated,  and  you 
preserved  entire  to  one  Head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus, 
that  ye  may  br  one,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  may 
be  one  among  you ;  and  that  which  tends  to  the 
making  cold  your  love,  may  be  judged  in  all ;  and 
so  brotherly  love  will  continue  with  you  to  the 
end." 

One  of  the  snares  of  the  present  day,  always  at- 
tendant upon  a  divided  state  of  society,  is  the  lia- 
bility to  be  governed  by  a  party  spirit,  instead  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  holding  in  slight  esteem 
the  order  and  authority  of  church  discipline.  Mea- 
sures which  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  disci- 
pline and  established  order,  will  obstruct  the  work 
of  religion.  Instead  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to 
be  taught  of  him,  those  who  promote  them,  would 
be  acting  in  their  own  wills,  and  become  self- 
opinionated,  imagining  they  see  things  in  the  right 
light,  and  those  who  differ  from  them,  "  are  dead 
to  the  life"  of  Truth.  Engaging  in  things  which 
the  Head  of  the  church  has  not  called  them  to  do, 
must  tend  to  confusion,  and  create  distress  to  the 
discerning  members.  That  any  who  have  been 
divinely  visited,  should  be  drawn  aside  from  hum 
bly  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  true  companions 
of  Christ,  would  be  cause  of  sorrow,  as  it  must 
destroy  their  usefulness  in  the  church.  The  influ- 
ence of  example  is  powerful,  and  prominent  active 
members  have,  as  well  as  others,  need  to  try  what  I 
spirit  they  are  actuated  by,  what  its  tendency  is, 
what  may  be  its  effects  upon  themselves,  and  upon 
the  young  people,  and  also  upon  the  uuity  and  the 
peace  of  the  Society.  As  Christ  prayed  the  Father 
that  his  disciples  may  be  one  in  them,  unity  must 
be  a  characteristic  of  his  church,  and  cannot  be| 
disregarded  or  lightly  esteemed  with  impunity. 
Many  young  persons  partake  deeply  in  the  trials  of  I 
the  day ;  some  may  have  no  near  friends  to  coun-| 
sel  them;  and  the  instability  of  leading  ones  will  I 
jostle  and  perplex  them,  so  that  at  times  they  mayl 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  accept  as  right.  Should! 
any  of  them  be  driven  off  to  other  principles,  andl 
to  other  societies  by  the  imprudence  of  those  theyj 
look  to  for  example,  or  become  indifferent  to  ourl 
discipline  and  testimonies,  what  would  avail  ourl 
professed  efforts  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Truth,  if  thosel 
efforts  are  connected  with  a  wrong  spirit  and  prac-l 
tice,  which  turns  them  from  the  narrow  way  that  leads! 
to  Life.  There  is  no  place  of  safety  for  any,  let  theirl 
attainments  be  what  they  may,  but  humility  at  thel 
.Master's  feet,  breathing  to  him  for  his  guidance  andl 
preserving  power,  that  we  may  not  put  forth  a  hand! 
unbidden  professedly  to  sustain  the  ark,  nor  be  per-l 
mitted  to  break  down  the  order  which  Christ  hasfl 
set  up  in  the  church.  If  the  old  and  the  young 
kept  upon  the  watch-tower,  hearkening  to,  andl 
minding  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  them,  theyl 
would  be  made  clear-sighted  in  his  fear,  andl 
strengthened  to  resist  temptations  to  wrong  things! 
— to  endure  the  trials  that  assail  them — to  syrnpa-| 
thize  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  God  woulc 
inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to  intercede 
for  their  brethren,  and  for  the  church  in  its  deep.! 
afflictions. 
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Our  time  is  short  and  very  uncertain — the  order 
and  glory  of  the  church  is  of  more  value  than  the 
gratification  of  man's  will — the  salvation  of  souls 
is  of  unspeakable  worth,  and  none  can  expect  the 
answer  of  "  well  done"  at  the  end  of  the  race,  if 
they  have  been  deceived  by  the  grand  enemy,  and 
have  been  doing  their  own  will,  instead  of  the  will 
of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  misleading  others,  either  in  doc- 
trine,  or  practice. 



For  "  The  Friend." 

Our  countryman,  Professor  Morse,  has  recently 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  has  received 
the  kindest  and  most  gratifying  reception.  At  a 
public  meeting  in  England,  the  originality  of  his 
invention  was  acknowledged  by  the  rival  claimants 
of  the  discovery  in  the  handsomest  manner.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Professor  in  replyr,  are  distinguished  by  the  modesty 
of  their  tone,  and  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  that  part  which  relates  to 
his  anticipations  of  the  influence  of  the  telegraph 
in  promoting  universal  peace — surely  amidst  all  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  the  age,  tltere  is  progress. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  tend  to  a  more  charitable  so- 
lution of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
tests for  priority  in  inventions  or  discoveries,  or  in 
claims  to  distinction  from  such  priority.  Who  that 
is  versed  in  the  history  of  inventions  or  discoveries 
has  not  observed  and  been  struck  with  a  singular 
coincidence,  a  simultaneity  of  invention  or  discovery 
in  many  minds,  far  separated  from  each  other,  with 
no  possible — at  least,  with  no  traceable — know- 
ledge of  each  other's  thoughts  .or  acts.  [Cheers.] 
Is  there  nothing  significant  in  such  a  fact  as  this ? 
I  am  sure  I  may  venture  before  a  Christian  British 
audience  to  suggest  as  its  proper  solution,  that  the 
Great  Author  of  all  Good,  the  Giver  of  every  great 
gift  to  the  world,  intends,  when  such  boon  is  be- 
stowed, that  He  first  and  prominently  shall  be  re- 
cognized as  the  author;  and  so,  in  His  wisdom,  He 
first  prepares  the  way — He  eliminates  from  hund- 
reds of  minds  in  various  parts  of  his  creation  the 
minor  inventions  and  lesser  discoveries  necessary  to 
be  made  before  the  greater  and  more  striking  in- 
vention is  brought  fourth,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
same  thought,  struck  out  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  so  near  the  same  time  that  all  perceive  the 
impossibility  of  any  intercommunication,  leads  one 
to  exclaim  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  "  What 
hath  God  wrought  ?"  And  this  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  true.  So,  too,  when  the  historian  has  made 
his  search,  and  brought  together  the  facts,  if  any 
one  connected  with  a  great  invention  or  discovery 
has  attracted  to  himself  the  more  concentrated  re- 
gard or  honor  of  mankind,  or  of  a  particular  nation, 
how  significant  it  is  that  time  and  more  research 
bring  out  other  minds  and  other  names  to  divide 
and  share  with  him  the  hitherto  exclusive  honors. 
And  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  eminently  just  ? 
Did  Columbus  first  discover  America,  or  docs  Cabot, 
or  some  more  ancient  adventurous  Northman,  dis- 
pute the  honor  with  him ?  Is  Guttemberg,  or  Faust, 
or  Caxton,  the  undisputed  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
printing?  Does  Watt  alone  connect  his  name  with 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  or  Fulton  with 
eteam  navigation  ?  Did  the  French  or  the  Ameri- 
can explorers  first  discover  the  antarctic  continent  ? 
Or  did  Neptune  in  the  planetary  world,  first  re- 
Teal  himself  to  Adams  or  Le  Verrier?  And  why 
is  this  the  usual  course  of  discovery  and  invention  ? 
There  is  a  lesson  (and  a  consoling  one,  too;)  to  be 
learned  from  this  voice  of  history. 

"  Man  is  but  an  instrument  of  good,  if  he  will 
fil  his  mission;   He  that  use3  the  instrument 
ought  to  have  the  chief  honor,  and  He  thus  indicates 


his  purpose  to  have  it.  [Cheers.]  It  is  surely  suf- 
ficient honor  for  any  man  that  he  be  a  co-laborer 
in  any  secondary  capacity  to  which  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  such  a  head  in  a  great  benefaction  to 
the  world.  You  will  not  deem  these  remarks  of 
too  serious  a  character  for  this  occasion.  I  con- 
fess to  you  I  could  not  enjoy  your  hospitality  with- 
out acknowledging,  under  this  more  elevated  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  telegraph,  the  secondary  and 
subordinate  position  in  which  I  feel  it  to  be  quite 
honor  enough  to  be  employed.  Cheerfully  let  us 
leave,  then,  the  past  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  future. 
Sufficient  for  us  is  the  improvement  of  the  present. 
If  we  look,  now,  from  the  origin  of  the  invention  to 
its  end,  to  its  great  intent,  and  keeping  out  of  sight 
all  mere  personal  views,  if  we  think  of  the  magnifi- 
cent future,  of  a  world  brought  and  held  together 
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in  one  great  telegraphic  brotherhood,  there  is  enough 
of  enjoyment  in  the  thought  of  being  in  any  way  a 
contributor  to  such  a  consummation,  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  most  inordinate.  The  telegraph, 
wonderful  as  has  been  its  march  over  the  world, 
(and  in  this,  its  progress,  it  seems  to  have  borrowed 
a  speed  from  the  mysterious  agent  which  is  its 
active  soul,)  has  a  future  which  the  past  but  feebly 
foreshadows.  To  make  it  the  world-wide  blessing- 
its  Divine  author  intends,  we  should  be  recreant  to 
our  high  trust — to  the  great  mission  with  which  we 
have  by  Him  been  commissioned — if  we  permit  a 
narrow  selfishness,  be  it  national  or  personal,  to  in- 
terfere with  its  progress.  A  union  of  all  is  required, 
a  willing  surrender  of  prejudice  or  pride,  or  any 
other  ignoble  passion  that  may  thrust  itself  in  the 
way.  [Cheers.]  And  have  we  not  the  most  grati- 
fying encouragement  to  go  forward?  A  European 
unity,  in  a  political  sense,  is  a  problem  which  once 
engaged  intensely  many  philosophic  minds.  We 
are  to  resolve  the  question  of  cosmopolitan  unity  of 
more  comprehensive  importance,  if  not  directly  in 
a  political,  certainly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Can  the  world  be  brought  into  union  ?  What  should 
prevent  ?  When  I  see  at  this  table  my  generous 
friend  of  true  Milesian  energy  and  sympathy,  whose 
labors  in  India  have  already  prepared  the  far 
South  to  reach  forth  her  electric  hands  to  greet  the 
kindred  hands  of  Europe  stretched  out  to  meet 
them ;  when  I  see  in  another  place  at  your  board 
the  indefatigable  projector  of  the  submarine  con- 
nections of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  un- 
daunted by  partial  failures — whose  failures,  indeed, 
not  his  own,  are  only  made  the  forerunners  and 
pledges  of  future  success ;  when,  again,  I  see  near 
me  my  untiring,  sleep-despising  colaborators  of  the 
last  Thursday  night,  through  whose  ingenious  ar- 
rangements we  were  enabled  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  the  practicability  and  practicality  of  the  an 
nexation  of  Europe  to  America — you  will  not  start 
at  the  word — it  is  an  annexation  which  will  awaken 
no  national  jealousy,  but  be  the  bond  of  a  firmer 
peace  and  a  better  understanding;  when  I  can  also 
greet  at  this  board  my  energetic  fellow-countryman, 
whose  perseverance  knows  no  remission,  and  who.-e 
efforts  in  the  enterprise  are  supported  by  kindred 
spirits  in  "both  countries,  and  by  the  governments 
of  both  countries,  and  all  these  minds  and  means 
concentrated  and  engaged  with  all  their  might  to 
accomplish  this  great  benevolent  project,  can  there 
be  a  rational  doubt  of  the  issue  ?  [Cheers.] 

"'The  telegraph  has  already  achieved  for  itself 
the  conquest  of  a  vast  domain.  Its  network  covers 
the  United  States  of  North  America  with  the  meshes 
of  more  than  40,000  miles  of  conductors,  and 
Europe  is  covered  with  a  network  quite  as  extensive. 
Shall  its  conquests  be  stayed  within  its  present 
limits?  I  belong,  Mr.  Chairman  to  a  State  of  the 
American  Union  which  bears  upon  its  escutcheon, 
for  its  motto,  a  single  pregnant  word' — '  Excelsior.' 


In  common  with  the  pithy7  and  beautiful  sentiments 
which  more  than  all  else  hallow  your  time-honored 
armorial  bearings,  its  significance  is  not  confined  to 
family,  state  or  nation.  Imbibing,  then,  the  spirit 
of  this  motto,  we  must  not  look  downward  and 
backward,  but  upwards  and  forwards,  until,  by  an 
united  and  harmonious  effort,  all  nations  shall  be 
linked  together  in  electric  bonds,  and  the  telegraph 
over  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea  shall  proclaim 
an  universal  union.  Then  may  another  more  com- 
prehensive national  motto,  made  still  more  compre- 
hensive by  the  substitution  of  a  single  word  to  suit 
the  new  condition  of  the  world,  be  fitly  adopted  as 
the  universal  telegraph  motto,  not  '  E  pluribus 
unum,'  but  '  E  omnibus  unum.'  " 


From  Friends'  library. 

"  1790,  Second  month  1th  and  8th. — We  had 
the  company  of  our  beloved  Friends  Martha  llouth 
and  Martha  Haworth,  also  of  liobert  and  Mary 
Dudley,  who  came  to  attend  our  Province  Meeting. 
The  meetings  were  favored  and  large.  Little  was 
expressed  in  testimony;  the  expectations  of  the 
people  were  great,  which  often  is  a  considerable 
block  in  the  way  of  ministry,  because  they  eye  the 
servants  instead  of  the  master,  and  he  is  jealous  of 
his  honor,  and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another, 
neither  his  praise  to  imagery;  it  is  impossible  for 
l/ie  best  instruments  to  do  any  good  of  themselves, 
it  would  certainly  be  imagery,  only  a  lilccness,  or 
a  picture  without  life,  poicer  or  edification  /  " — 
Life  of  Samuel  Neale. 


Great  Cities;  What  arc  they  to  be? 
The  growth  of  cities  is  one  of  those  "  signs  of  the 
times"  which  deserve  the  study  of  thoughtful  Chris- 
tians. 

In  our  country  this  growth  has  been  singularly 
rapid.  The  census  shows  that  the  law  of  decennial 
increase  of  population  is  some  thirty-four  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  New  York  city  has  in- 
creased five  hundred  per  cent.;  Philadelphia,  four 
hundred ;  New  Orleans,  three  hundred  and  fifty ; 
Cincinnati,  sixteen  hundred  ;  St.  Louis,  eighteen 
hundred  ;  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  Dew 
cities,  four  thousand.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
the  growth  of  population  in  most  of  the  old  States 
of  the  Union,  has  been  in  the  city  class,  the  rural 
population  having,  in  very  many  sections,  dimi- 
nished. 

In  Europe,  the  same  remarkable  growth  of  cities 
appears.  In  fifty  years,  Paris  has  added  to  its 
population  three  quarters  of  a  million ;  London,  a 
million  and  a  half  Similar  additions  have  been 
made  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  on  the  continent,  and 
to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  in  Britain. 

The  social  tendency  of  the  age  is  unquestionably 
to  concentration  in  cities.  Within  the  area  of  Lon- 
don, one-ninth  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
is  gathered.  Paris  contains  one-thirtieth,  and 
Vienna  one-nineteenth,  of  the  many  millions  crowd- 
ing the  two  great  empires  of  France  and  Austria. 
Philadelphia  has  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  New  York  city  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  New  York  State.  St.  Louis  is  to  the 
great  State  of  Missouri  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  Cin- 
cinnati to  Ohio,  as  one  to  twelve. 

Meeting,  then,  the  question,  What  arc  great 
cities  to  be,?  we  answer  : 

1.  They  are  to  be  greater  aggregations  of  men, 
women,  children — immortal  souls  pressing  through 
time  to  eternity — than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  cities  of  antiquity  are  already  surpassed  in 
populousness  by  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  our 
times.  We  notice  that  thc*,sewerage  commissioners 
of  London,  in  view  of  the  probable  necessities  of 
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that  city,  are  already  projecting  a  drainage  for  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  its  estimated  population  in 
fifty  years,  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  be  not 
lesseued.  And  in  fifty  years  who  shall  undertake 
to  estimate  the  population  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  San  Francisco  ? 

2.  Great  cities  are  to  be  greater  centres  of  wealth 
than  their  history  has  ever  yet  shown.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  one  acre  of  ground  in  London  which 
pays  the  interest,  on  a  long  lease,  of  four  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  conceded  that  the  wealth  of  Rome, 
in  its  best  days,  was  much  below  the  present  wealth 
of  the  British  metropolis.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
wealth  of  cities,  when  upon  our  own  continent  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  Londons,  receiving,  distribut- 
ing, and  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world  ? 

3.  We  can  only  add,  that  great  cities  are  to  be 
greater  curses  or  greater  blessings  to  mankind  than 
they  have  yet  been.  Every  conceivable  element  of 
influence  is  found  in  them ;  but  all  know  that  the 
actual  influence  put  forth  will  correspond  strictly  to 
the  character  of  governing  minds.  What  vast  be- 
nefit to  the  race  would  be  the  wealth,  the  talent, 
the  industrial  skill,  of  great  cities,  if  they  were 
swayed  by  the  principle  of  righteousness  !  But  we 
confess  to  serious  apprehension,  that  the  history  of 
cities  in  modern  times,  will  be  but  a  reproduction 
of  their  history  in  all  ages.  AVealth  with  us  is  al- 
ready working  out  that  luxury,  licentiousness,  in- 
dolence, selfish  indifference  to  all  interests,  human 
and  Divine,  which  more  than  once  have  overthrown 
the  noblest  cities  of  the  world.  There  is  a  growing- 
tendency  in  them  all  to  neglect  the  places  of  prayer, 
and  there  is  a  fearful  increase 
and  crime.  The  great 
man,  wherever  found,  is  that  of  a  controlling  reli- 
gious sense.  The  salt  of  the  gospel  alone  can  purity 
the  fountains  already  so  corrupt. 

Who  will  pray  for  our  cities '!  Who,  dwelling 
in  them,  will  labour  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  ? 
— American  Presbyterian. 


cesses ;  improvements  in  steam,  gas  and  fire  en- 
gines ;  machines  for  boring  wells  and  rocks,  dredging 
machines,  and,  in  fact,  something  useful  in  every 
department  of  human  industry.  The  report  em- 
braces about  1000  pages  of  descriptive  text,  and 
350  pages  of  engravings,  the  designs  taken  from 
original  drawings  and  models  of  the  inventors.  This 
part  of  the  report  is  the  labour  of  M.  C.  Gritzner, 
and  shows  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject.  A  classified  list  of  all 
the  patents  is  given,  which  is  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  reference,  and  enables  each  branch 
of  industry  to  discover  at  once  the  progress  made 
in  its  particular  department.  Among  the  many 
publications  which  the  government  issues,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable. — Ledger. 


,  every  year,  in  vice 
want  of  cities  now,  as  of 


Those  who  suffer  the  desire  of  perfection  to  grow 
cold  and  languid,  are  terrified  at  the  most  inconsi- 
derable difficulties,  and  soon  driven  back  to  seek 
consolation  in  the  enjoyments  of  sensual  life ;  but 
those,  in  whom  that  desire  is  kept  alive,  and  invi- 
gorated by  continual  self-denial,  and  a  steady  per- 
severance in  that  narrow  path  in  which  Christ  has 
called  us  to  follow  him,  find  every  step  they  take 
more  and  more  easy,  and  feel  those  labours 
light  that  they  once  thought  insurmountable. —  T. 
A'  Kenqns. 


T/ic  Mccftanical  Genius  of  the  Country. — The 
march  of  invention  in  this  country  is  progressing 

with  constantly  accelerated  rapidity,  as  is  proved  j  fluence  of  self  interest,  even  goodly  people  do  some- 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  84.) 
THOMAS  CANBY. 

Thomas  Canby,  son  of  Benjamin  Canby,  of 
Thorn,  in  Yorkshire,  Old  England,  was  born  in  the 
year  1667.  Of  his  education,  we  have  no  account, 
yet  from  his  handwriting,  and  the  business  in  which 
he  was  successfully  engaged,  it  is  evident,  that  it 
had  not  been  neglected.  In  the  year  1683,  when 
sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to  America,  and,  when 
of  age,  settled  within  the  limits  of  Oxford  Monthly 
Meeting,  afterwards  called  Abington,  in  Philadel- 
phia county.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  manifested 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  not  only  by  profession,  but 
by  convincement ;  and  by  faithful  attention  to  the 
light  of  Truth,  he  became  a  very  useful  and  valua- 
ble member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  in 
that  place. 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1693,  he  was  married,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  Sarah  Jervis,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  several  of  whom  were  pillars  in  the 
church  in  their  day.  Of  the  services  and  exercises 
of  two  of  them,  faithful  and  laborious  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  take  note. 

Thomas  was  much  employed  in  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, and  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  Seventh  mo.  4th,  1704,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  endeavour  to  settle  a  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  which  had  arisen  amongst  some  of 
the  members  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  I 
will  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  dispute,  not  because 
of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  to  show  how,  in  con- 
tending for  what  we  think  our  just  rights,  we  may 
do  it  in  a  wrong  spirit.    How  that,  under  the  in- 


ficult,  the  more  they  wrangled  about  it.  The 
complainants  dwelt  so  much  on  the  wrong,  they 
thought  they  had  endured,  that  to  get  them- 
selves righted,  seemed  to  become  the  one  thing 
they  lived  for.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  charge  against  Daniel  Humphreys,  except  that 
he  had  not  furnished  them  their  allotted  or  rightful 
portion.  Whether  the  sales  made  by  him  had  been 
made  wisely,  and  for  as  much  as  the  land  ought  to 
have  brought,  we  know  not ;  but  Robert  and  Rachel 
looked  to  him  for  their  portion,  and  were  deter- 
mined some  way  or  other  to  get  it.  As  most  peo- 
ple, in  whom  the  selfish  instinct  has  been  allowed  to 
get  into  too  great  dominion,  they  could  not  see,  or 
would  not  acknowledge  any  claim,  which  seemed 
to  militate  against  their  supposed  interest.  Daniel, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  had  sold  some  portions 
of  the  land  to  pay  the  debts.  The  parts  sold  pro- 
ducing more  than  was  needed,  he  paid  the  balance 
to  Robert  and  Rachel,  who  took  the  money,  but 
refused  to  sign  releases  to  the  purchasers.  They 
probably  thought  that  Daniel  might  be  induced, 
through  the  urgency  of  the  purchasers  to  get 
clear  titles  for  their  land,  to  obtain  from  the  widow 
Ellis  such  an  amount  of  the  land  held  by  her,  as 
would  make  their  portion  good. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  found  itself  unable 
to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
labour,  asked  the  aid  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  as 
above  narrated,  in  the  case.  The  committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  after  nine  months'  labour,  re 
ported  the  condition  of  things  as  it  found  them,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  promptly  decided,  "  that 
Robert  Wharton  and  Rachel  his  wife  ought,  in  jus- 
tice,  having  received  the  overplus  of  the  money  that 
the  land  sold  for,  after  debts  were  paid,  to  sign  suf- 
ficient releases  to  the  tenants  in  possession  to  save 
them  harmless  from  him,  and  his  wife,  and  their 
heirs."  The  meeting  also  directed  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  to  endeavour  to  put  Robert  and 
his  wife,  in  possession  of  their  full  complement  of 
land. 

Robert  by  this  time  had  worked  himself  into 
such  a  spirit  of  contention,  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  itself  seemed  but  a  small  matter  weighed 
against  the  mortification  of  retracing  one  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  He  refused  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  the  quarrel  still  continued,  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1707. 

When  Robert  Wharton  began  to  insist  on  his  4 
wife's  rights,  he  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low members  at  Haverford  ;  a  minister  of  the  gos 
pel  of  Christ,  engaged  at  times  to  labour  fervently 
in  his  Redeemer's  service  at  home,  and  among 
Friends  at  the  neighbouring  meetings.    He  un 


by  the  annua]  reports  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  Two  ponderous  volumes,  embracing  de- 
scriptions of  the  mechanical  improvements  patented 
during  the  year  1*55,  have  just  been  issued  from 
that  office.  They  show  the  number  of  4  135  appli- 
cations made  to  the  office  for  patents,  being  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  applications  in  1*53  ;  iilliM  pa- 
tents were  issued,  being  more  than  twice  the  number 
granted  two  years  ngo.  In  1846,  ten  years  pre- 
vious, the  cash  receipts  of  the  office  were  $3!),3!)5, 


times  err,  whilst  firmness  degenerates  into  obsti 
nacy,  and  the  christian  graces  languish  and.  die, 
under  ill-repressed  excitement,  and  unchristian  feel- 
ings springing  from  real  or  imagined  provocations. 

Robert  Wharton,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  ser- 
viceable and  beloved,  had  married  Rachel  Ellis,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ellis.  Thomas  Ellis  had  by 
will  bequeathed  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate,  in 
which  was  included  a  definite  number  of  acres  of 
'and,  to  his  daughter  Rachel.    Daniel  Humphreys, 


while  the  last  year  the;  were  *2 16,459, or  five  and  the  acting  executor,  in  dividing  the  property,  had 
a  ball  times  greater.  These  facts  show  how  ae-  not  apportioned  Robert  Wharton  and  his  wife  Ra- 
tivcly  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  is  employ-  ch  l,  the  fell  amount  of  acres  mentioned  in  the  will, 
cd,  and  how  practically  useful  its  labours  are  to  land  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  Daniel's  state- 
the  nation.  Here  are  described  machines  for  light-  ment  was,  that  part  of  thc°real  estate  was  necessa- 
ening  the  labours  of  every  department  of  agricul-  rily  apportioned  to  Thomas  Ellis's  widow,  a  stcp- 
ture  and  making  it  more  profitable  ;  for  working 1  mother  of  Rachel;  that  a  part  had  to  be  sold  to 
jn  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  for  fibrous  and  textile  pay  the  debts  of  Thomas  Ellis,  and  that  all  the 
substances;  new  arrangements  for  the  many  manu-  rest  of  the  land  not  transferred  to  Rachel,  was  en 
faeturcs  depending  upon  improved  chemical  pro-  cumbered.    The  dispute  grew  more  and  more  dif- 
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doubtedly  felt  the  force  of  the  exhortations  of  his 
blessed  Master,  to  love  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  kt 
who  hate,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us 
Had  any  one  told  him  that  he  should  soon  set  a' 
naught  the  judgment  of  the  church,  and  value  i 
few  paltry  acres  above  his  right  of  membership  ir 
the  body,  he  would  have  felt  the  spirit  of  Hazael'i 
question  to  the  prophet,  when  told  of  the  wickec 
things  he  should  do,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  In 
should  do  this  great  thing  V  At  first,  he  probabb 
thought  it  right  to  claim  his  wife's  full  share,  in  il 
mild  yet  firm  manner  ;  then  he  began  to  allow  har< 
feelings  to  get  up  towards  the  executor,  and  toward 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  view  he  di< 
of  the  case,  and  at  last  his  mind  became  embitteredpilijj 
But  our  heavenly  Father  has  compassion  even  oi 
his  backsliding  children,  and  he  renewed  his  visitai 
tions  of  love  to  Robert ;  how  often  he  had  felt  th 
secret  reproofs,  we  know  not;  but  at  last,  as 
louder  call  to  awaken  him  to  repentance,  his  b(|^ 
loved  wife  was  taken  from  him.    This  perhaps  waf 


HI 
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the'  effectual  means  of  awakening  Mm  to  his  situa- 
tion. At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  Tenth  mo. 
1st,  1707,  he  came  forward  with  a  condemnation 
of  his  course  in  this  quarrel,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  signed  releases  to  the  purchasers. 

The  contest,  which  had  disturbed  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  for  years,  was  now  over ; 
peace  was  restored,  but  the  former  standing  of  Ro- 
bert Wharton  in  the  church  was  never  regained. 
His  usefulness  in  religious  Society  had  ceased  ;  the 
precious  gift  in  the  ministry  once  conferred  on  him, 
had  been  taken  away ;  and  when  he  was  gathered 
from  the  troubles  of  time,  his  Monthly  Meeting 
gave  forth  no  account  of  the  labours  he  had  once 
cheerfully  performed  in  the  service  of  the  gospel. 
One  little  quarrel  earnestly  pursued,  had  stopped 
his  career  of  usefulness,  disturbed  his  earthly  com- 
fort, retarded  his  growth  in  righteousness,  and  had 
made  him  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
sincere  seekers  after  Truth. 

To  return  to  Thomas  Canby  :  having  lost  his  be- 
loved wife  Sarah,  he,  in  1709,  married  Mary  Oli- 
ver, a  religiously  minded  young  woman.  She 
proved  a  true  help-meet  to  him,  and  became  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  church  militant.  They  had  eight 
children,  and  of  these  also  some  were  very  service- 
able in  religious  Society,  in  their  day. 

Thomas  and  Mary  were  much  employed  in 
tAbington  Monthly  Meeting,  until  about  the  year 
1718,  when  they  removed  to  Bucks  county,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  Here,  in 
the  year  1720,  he  was  appointed  an  elder.  In  a 
few  years,  he  was  attached  to  Buckingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  along  with  his  particular  friend  and  fellow 
slder,  Joseph  Fell.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
lost  their  station  of  elder  by  the  change,  and  Tho- 
mas was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  a  memorial  issued  by  Buckingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  this  passage  : — "  Thomas  Can- 
v,  an  elder,  with  Joseph  Fell,  for  many  years; 
i  between  whom  there  was  a  good  degree  of  brotherly 
love  maintained.  They  were  two  worthy,  ancient, 
elf  into  zealous  labourers,  for  the  promotion  and  prosperity 
af  Truth." 

We  find  many  evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Thomas  Canby  was  held  in  the  community  at  large, 
Used  to  as  well  as  amongst  the  faithful,  in  his  own  religious 
ling  Society.    On  the  one  hand,  we  find  him  chosen  a 
th<  magistrate,  and  for  years  a  representative  of  Bucks 
county  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Province ;  on  the 
j  other,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  most  import- 
hHel-tant  concerns  of  his  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly 
he  ^Meetings.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  preparing 
rveBtljfespistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  was  gene- 
SIa:i]»jrally  appointed  as  a  faithful  and  discreet  watch- 
r  :•  nan  by  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
i;  of  hificrs,  to  oversee  the  meetings  for  worship,  at  the 

ttsi;ime  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
;eute us.    His  daughter  Esther,  a  valuable  minister  of  the 
D  cpt  atteospel,  with  her  husband  John  White,  had  settled 
Ta'iIje  s  at  Wilmington,  on  the  Brandywine,  and  Thomas 
.pliipin  round  himself  drawn  to  the  same  place.    In  the 
.; ;  R  year  1741,  he  removed  thither,  with  his  wife  and 
^cieiaac  daughter,  and  became  a  member  of  Center 
_  that  h*  Monthly  Meeting,  then  held  alternately  at  Center 
jWljjl)|j  md  Kennett.    He  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  valua- 
jR ja  sole  addition  to  the  meeting,  but  his  day's  work  was 
•Jlrawing  near  its  close.    About  the  end  of  the 
j(,w5[4  summer  of  1742,  feeling  desirous  of  once  more 
^iii  risking  his  friends  in  Bucks  county,  and  particular- 
yttael  y  his  children,  who  were  chiefly  settled  there,  he 
tre0  oi  went  thither.    Whilst  on  this  visit,  he  was  taken 
^flsjl  sick,  and  his  strength  rapidly  failing,  he  deceased 
fe]ttki  ii  the  20th  of  the  Ninth  month,  being  about  75 
t  jj  i  years  old.    His  loss  was  felt  in  the  church  militant, 
'y,  Ik  and  both  the  Falls  and  Buckingham  Monthly  Meet- 
pS  AS  ings  issued  brief  memorials  concerning  him. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

In  the  account  of  Beulah  Coates,  given  in  this 
series,  it  is  said,  her  maiden  name  was  Jacobs. 
This  supposed  fact  was  taken  from  a  record  of  the 
marriages  consummated  amongst  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, prior  to  the  year  1760.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  original  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, however,  the  name  is  found  to  stand  Jacoes. 
The  tradition  among  her  descendants  is,  that  the 
name  rightly  written  was  Jaques.  The  family  of 
Jaques,  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  resided  at  Bristol, 
England,  and  its  members  were  among  the  suffer- 
ers for  Truth,  in  that  persecuting  city. 

Thomas  Coates,  the  husband  of  Beulah  Coates, 
was  from  Leicestershire,  and  emigrated  to  America, 
in  1684. 

Margaret  Preston's  maiden  name  was  Burton. 
She  was  a  sister  to  Alice  Alderston,  who,  in  1734, 
was  in  America,  on  a  religious  visit,  and  of  whom 
there  is  an  account  in  Piety  Promoted.  In  the 
year  1713,  Margaret  Langdale  was  imprisoned  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  preaching  in  the  streets 
of  that  town,  and  in  1717  she  paid  a  religious  visit 
in  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Artesian  Wells  on  the  Plains. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  yesterday 
with  Capt.  J.  Pope,  of  the  United  States  Topogra- 
phical Engineers,  who  has  just  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  the  Llano  Estasado,  and  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  The  object  of  Capt.  Pope's 
long-continued  labours  is  to  procure  water  for  a  new 
and  much  shorter  route  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Me- 
silla  Valley,  on  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  across 
the  Llano  Estasado  ;  and  with  this  purpose  he  has 
passed  two  seasons  on  that  great  plain  sinking  arte 
sian  wells,  and  prosecuting  other  scientific  labours. 

Capt.  Pope  went  out  to  the  scene  of  his  labours 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  from  Indianola,  by  way  of 
San  Antonio,  and  formed  his  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pecos  river,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  32d 
parallel  of  latitude.  From  this  point  he  proceeded 
with  his  working  parties  due  east  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles,  and  there  sunk  his  first  well.  From 
the  Pecos  river  the  country  seems  to  the  eye  to 
be  a  perfect  level,  but  instrumental  observation 
shows  that  there  is  a  rise  of  about  600  feet  in  a 
distance  of  35  miles;  and  from  that  point,  which 
may  be  termed  the  summit  of  the  plains,  it  con- 
tinues with  a  gradual  descent  eastwardly,  to  the  hills 
from  which  run  the  headwaters  of  several  of  the 
forks  of  the  Colorado  river. 

In  sinking  the  wells,  Capt.  Pope  found  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  geological  formation.  This  is  entirely 
composed  of  alternate  strata  of  indurated  clay  and 
cretaceous  marls  of  every  variety  of  colour,  easily 
bored  through,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  the 
walls  of  the  boring  from  falling  and  incommoding 
the  labour. 

The  first  stream  of  water  was  struck  at  a  dis- 
tance of  360  feet,  and  it  rose  to  a  height  of  70  feet 
in  the  tubing.  Continuing  the  labour,  through  the 
same  formation,  the  second  stream  of  water  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  641  feet,  which  rose  400  feet 
in  the  well,  or  about  50  feet  higher  than  the  first 
stream.  These  labours  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  water  streams  beneath  the  surface,  but  as  winter 
was  approaching,  and  the  material  which  he  had 
brought  having  been  exhausted,  Capt.  Pope  went 
into  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Having  received  fresh  supplies  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  he  returned  to  the  Llano,  and  in 
April  last  resumed  his  labours  there.  His  former 
attained  results  having  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  abundant  water  beneath  the  surface,  he  went 
five  miles  eastward  from  the  first  well,  and  there 


sunk  the  second.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
he  struck  the  same  streams  that  he  had  found  in 
sinking  the  first  well,  and  on  reaching  a  depth  of 
860  feet  he  encountered  another  which  rose  750 
feet  in  the  tubing.  At  this  point  the  material  was 
again  exhausted,  and  the  small  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  for  the  experiment  had  been  expended. 
Capt.  Pope  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours,  and 
is  now  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  make  his  full 
report  thereon. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  eminently 
successful,  for  they  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  of  procuring  water  on  this  great  plain  by 
the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  make  another  appropria- 
tion to  continue  and  perfect  the  work.  When  com- 
pared with  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made 
in  sinking  artesian  wells  in  other  places,  the  expen- 
diture has  been  very  insignificant,  the  appropriation 
having  been  only  $40,000,  we  believe. 

Through  the  absence  of  water,  the  Llano  Es- 
tasado forms  a  complete  barrier  to  travel  between 
the  western  towns  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Mesilla  Valley,  along  the 
line  of  the  32  d  parallel,  by  a  route  which  is  some 
hundreds  of  miles  shorter  than  any  other.  It  is 
covered  throughout  with  gama  grass,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  of  the  grasses  for  cattle,  and 
which  has  the  greater  advantage  that  it  is  not 
killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  affording  abundant 
pasture  all  the  year  round.  Fuel,  too,  is  every- 
where obtained  with  great  ease  in  the  mosquite 
root.  This  is  a  remarkable  root,  and  mipbt  be 
more  properly  termed  a  subterranean  forest.  Its 
stems  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  distance  of  seventy  feet 
in  depth,  with  ramifications  similar  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  with  a  clear  and  hard  wood  stem  from 
five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  been 
informed  that  it  makes  excellent  charcoal,  and 
Capt.  Pope  was  so  (-truck  with  it  that  he  is  taking 
specimens  to  Washington  for  the  examination  of 
the  Department.    The  supply  is  most  abundant. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact 
of  the  great  gypsum  formation  in  this  region  of 
country.  The  labours  of  Capt.  Pope  have  brought 
to  light  another  abundant  source  of  agricultural 
wealth  there,  in  the  great  beds  of  cretaceous  marl 
which  he  has  discovered.  These  marls  are  of  the 
best  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  can  only  be  compared 
to  great  subterranean  deposits  of  guano.  When 
treated  with  acids,  they  all  effervesce,  showing  the 
abundance  of  lime  in  them.  We  trust  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  prosecute  the  labours  so  successfully 
begun  by  this  expedition.  They  will  not  only  open 
a  new  and  much  more  advantageous  route  to  that 
great  central  region  of  our  continent,  and  to  the 
Pacific  shore,  but  bringing  to  the  surface  of  Llano 
Estasado  the  abundant  streams  of  water  that  flow 
beneath  it,  will  confer  a  value  upon  a  vast  tract  of 
public  lands,  now  worthless  from  the  want  of  that 
element. — N.  O.  Picayune. 

"  If  earthly  plants  arc  permitted  to  spring  up  in 
the  heart,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  tree  of  holiness 
should  flourish  ?  With  the  ground  already  occu- 
pied with  earthly  products,  the  roots  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  should  sus- 
tain them,  necessarily  wither  and  die.  There  is  not 
nutriment  enough  to  sustain  both.  Hence  it  is  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  tells  us  of  those 
who  are  choked  with  the  riches,  and  cares,  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  '  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion.' " —  U-pliii'm. 

A  fool  in  high  station  is  like  a  man  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain — everybody  appears  small  to  him,  and 
he  appears  small  to  everybody. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Cowper," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.    Pub.  1856. 

In  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  our  author  men- 
tions that,  "  on  a  new  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Cowper,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Poet's  Memoir,  by  Southey,  the 
impression  has  been  deepened  of  the  injustice  done 
to  both  Cowper  and  Newton,  by  the  tenor  of  that 
Memoir.  The  evil  and  the  imperfection  are  in 
what  is  omitted,  as  well  as  in  some  things  injuriously 
set  down.  The  remarkable  lessons  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence and  Grace,  the  spiritual  discipline  through 
which  Cowper  was  carried,  and  the  manifestations 
of  a  Saviour's  love  to  his  soul,  were  slightly  passed 
over,  and  in  some  cases  misinterpreted  and  per- 
verted. *  *  One  of  the  main  purposes  in  this 
volume  has  been  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  Cowper,  and  to  trace  the  causes 
and  manner  of  his  gloom." 

Under  the  heading,  "  Mystery  and  meaning  of 
the  Divine  discipline  with  Cowper,  and  his  account 
of  himself,''  Cheever  says  : 

"  No  name  in  the  annals  of  literature  inspires 
a  deeper  personal  interest  than  that  of  Cowper. 
A  mystery  still  hangs  around  the  malady  that 
shrouded  his  mind  in  gloom.  *  *  It  was  a 
mystery  quite  impenetrable  before  the  publication 
of  his  own  memoir  of  his  remarkable  conversion ;  a 
memoir  that  brings  us  to  a  point  where  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  his  personal  experiences  are  clearly 
traced  by  his  own  letters.  These  form  the  most 
interesting  collection  to  be  found  in  any  literature 
in  the  world.  Not  only  the  origin  and  progress  of 
his  various  literary  designs,  and  of  the  productions 
of  his  genius,  but  the  different  phases  of  his  mental 
disorder,  are  to  be  traced  step  by  step.  It  is  the 
investigation  of  that  derangement,  so  peculiar,  so 
continued,  so  profound,  that  forms  the  province  of 
deepest  interest  in  the  study  of  his  biography ;  an 
investigation  disclosing  scenes  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence in  man's  discipline  most  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Unwin,  Cowper 
quoted  a  Latin  adage  that  he  remembered,  which 
he  said  would  have  made  a  good  motto  for  his 
poem  of  "  Retirement."  Bote  vixit  qui  bene  latuit 
— he  has  lived  well,  who  has  been  wisely  hidden. 
It  might  be  applied  to  Cowper's  whole  life,  with- 
drawn by  Divine  Providence  from  the  busy  world, 
but  especially  to  that  part  of  it  so  sweetly  hid,  with 
Christ  in  God,  when  Cowper  first  fled  from  the 
world  and  abode  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty.   *  * 

In  the  third  book  of  the  "  Task,"  entitled  the 
Garden,  there  occurs  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  affecting  passage,  which  Cowper  himself  has 
noted  in  the  argument  to  the  book,  with  the  words, 
Some  account  of  myself.  It  has  been  a  thousand 
times  read,  a  thousand  times  quoted,  yet  the  thou- 
sandth time  with  not  the  less  interest  than  before: 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  urruw  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  hail  Himself 
Ben  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  His  side  he  bore, 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  anil  bade  me  live, 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  : 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  mar, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  sec  that  all  are  wanderers  ;  gone  astray, 


Each  in  his  own  delusions  ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed, 
And  never  won.    Dream  after  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Kings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half, 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  thej/y, 
That  spreads  his  mote/y  wings  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
*  *  *  * 

Ah  !  what  is  life,  thus  spent?  and  what  are  they, 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it,  all  for  smoke? 
Eternity  for  bubbles,  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.    When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 
That  He  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  lived  in  vain  ; 
And  when  I  weigh  their  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false,  I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learn'd, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps, 
WThile  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused. 
Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
Prom  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tbo  Friend." 

Exploration  of  the  Niger. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

When  Dr.  Baikie  arrived  at  Gurowa,  he  found 
that  his  steamer  had  left  that  place  for  Zhibu, 
one  hundred  miles  further  down  the  stream.  It 
was  now  the  1st  of  the  10th  month,  and  the  waters 
were  beginning  to  fall ;  they  therefore  hasted  on  as 
fast  as  possible  in  their  downward  voyage.  When 
they  arrived  off  Yimaha,  they  found  that  the  rising 
of  the  waters  had  driven  its  inhabitants  from  the 
islands  to  which  they  had  fled  in  their  dread  of  the 
Fuhitas,  and  that  they  had  returned  to  their  old 
homes. 

"  We  walked  through  Yimaha,  which  now  pre- 
sented a  very  different  scene  from  what  it  did  when 
we  passed  up  the  river.  Then  it  was  silent  and 
still  as  the  grave ;  the  huts  were  empty ;  the  mar- 
ket place  deserted.  All  was  now  activity,  bustle, 
and  animation,  presenting  a  scene  such  as  could 
not  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  Africa,  but  Igbira. 
Though  the  day  was  well  advanced,  business  still 
went  merrily  on ;  idlers  were  few,  and  every  body 
and  every  thing  bore  an  aspect  of  importance  ;  the 
traders  still  lingered  at  the  place  of  sale,  and  the 
artisans  still  plied  at  their  respective  trades.  In 
the  market  I  noted,  among  other  commodities,  salt, 
beer,  palm  oil  of  both  kinds,  shea  butter,  corn,  yams, 
dried  yams  for  making  fufu,  dried  fish,  the  pow- 
dered leaves  of  the  Baobab  tree,  used  for  colour- 
ing various  dishes,  mats,  bags,  cotton  grass,  and 
mixed  cloths,  different  seeds,  the  bulb  of  an  or- 
chidaceous plant  used  as  food,  impure  lime,  cam- 
wood, etc.  Many  extensive  dye  works  and  weav- 
ing establishments  were  around  ;  and  we  discovered 
a  blacksmith  hard  at  work  at  his  forge,  and  han- 
dling with  no  little  dexterity  his  rude  tools.  His 
blast  was  caused  by  a  primitive  pair  of  bellows, 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  goatskin  bags  attached  to 
one  end  of  an  iron  nozzle  close  to  the  fire.  Seizing 
hold  of  these  one  in  each  hand,  he  alternately  com- 
pressed and  expanded  them,  and  filling  one  while 
the  other  was  being  emptied,  kept  up  a  continuous 
current.  Air  was  admitted  into  them  by  a  small 
hole  pierced  in  each,  and  when  tilled,  this  was  closed 
bj  a  alight  movement  of  one  of  his  fingers!"  A 
nm."  voyage  of  about  thirty-three  days,  includ- 
ing frequent  delay  at  the  numerous  trading  towns 
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along  the  Quorra,  brought  them  to  Fernando  Po, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months.   During  this  time,  I 
exposed  as  they  were  to  all  the  changes  and  iuftu- 1: 
ences  of  that  pestilential  climate,  they  did  not  lose  I 
a  single  man.    This  exemption  from  sickness  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  care  exercised  over  the 
diet  and  cleanliness  of  the  men.    The  wood  for  the 
boiler  was  not  carried  in  the  steamer,  but  in  a  ten-  i 
der  which  was  towed  behind. 

Of  the  measures  employed  as  hygienic,  mostj 
were  of  a  general  nature,  the  only  more  specific  I 
one  being  the  free  use  of  quinine.  The  amount  oil 
sickness,  except  of  scurvy  among  the  Krumen,  from  j 
insufficient  animal  food,  was  very  trifling.  "  Of  the 
Europeans,  the  mr  -t  exposed  to  climatial  influences 
were  Mr.  Harcus,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  May,  and  myself 
Mr.  Harcus  was  chiefly  exposed  during  the  day, 
and  suffered  only  with  frequent  headaches,  from 
the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays.  Mr.  Guthrie,  besides 
undergoing  daily  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue 
slept  regularly  on  deck,  and  nevertheless  escaped 
entirely.  Mr.  May  and  I  were  ashore  whenevei 
opportunities  occurred,  and  as  often  by  night  as  bj 
day  ;  we  had  frequently  to  land  in  swamps  anc 
other  unhealthy  spots,  yet  Mr.  May  had  only  ou< 
very  short  and  not  severe  febrile  attack.  I,  in  ad 
dition,  always  slept  on  deck,  and  was  roused  regu 
larly  at  12  and  at  3  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  re 
cordino-  meteorological  observations,  but  while  it 
the  rivers  I  had  constant  health.  I  mention  thesi 
circumstances  to  show,  that  under  proper  prccau 
tions,  Europeans  may  not  only  live  quietly,  bu 
even  commit  with  impunity  what  some  years  age 
would  have  been  considered  as  terrible  indiscre 
tions." 

The  state  of  society  among  the  negroes  of  th 
Quorra  and  the  Binue  is  of  the  rudest  charactei 
Their  tendencies  and  instincts  are  all  commercu  f. 
and  social.  Living  in  villages,  the  head  man  be 
comes  their  king,  but  holds  nevertheless  a  precs 
rious  sway.  He  is  deposed  for  any  act  of  esl 
treme  cruelty  to  his  people,  and  exiled  dethrone! 
monarchs  are  more  common  in  those  regions  thai 
they  have  been  even  of  latter  times  in  Europ< 
The  warlike  Felatahs  are  the  terror  of  the  negrj 
races,  and  plunder  and  rob  them  at  their  pleasunji 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  uncertain  than  the  e? I 
tent  and  power  of  an  African  prince  ;  nor  are  am 
distinctions  between  the  various  tribes  very  marke I 
or  permanent. 

Were  a  great  and  peaceful  commerce  to  spririo 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  the  town  which 
should  become  its  emporium  would  become  the  ca|k 
it.al  also  of  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  widening  empirLj 
The  slave  trade  has  heretofore  been  the  chijp 
source  of  gain  to  the  petty  chieftains  of  Africa,  at: 
was  prosecuted  by  constant  marauding  and  des 
lating  expeditions,  against  the  weaker  neighbouri 
tribes.    The  oil  palm  is  the  emblem  of  prospe 
ity  and  peace  to  western  Africa.    The  trade 
palm  oil  will  no  doubt  become  to  Africa,  what  t 
trade  in  sugar  is  to  Cuba  or  that  in  cotton  to 
southern  United  States.    Palm  oil  is  becoming  o 
of  the  greatest  commercial  staples  in  the  wor. 
The  famous  chemist,  Liebig,  has  said  that  the  e  ^ 
tent  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  one  |t>' 
the  great  signs  of  the  civilization  of  a  peop 
Three  fourths  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  made  in  tl| 
world  is  used  for  converting  sea  salt  into  soda  ai 
and  nearly  one  half  the  soda  ash  that  is  made 
used  for  making  soap.    With  the  aid  of  mode 
science,  palm  oil  is  divided  into  two  portions.  0 
part  is  converted  into  a  material  with  all  the  hard 
uess,  and  burning  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  wafc 
and  rapidly  supplanting  tallow  in  the  manufactul 
of  candles.    The  other  portion  is  used  for  maki| 
soap,  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  waif 
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Po,  of  truly  civilized  nations.  The  palm  oil  is  the  soft 
and  unctuous  substance  in  which  the  nuts  are  en- 
veloped— of  a  rich  orange  colour  and  a  delicate 
perfume.  The  nut  itself  yields  by  pressure  a  col- 
ourless solid  oil,  like  the  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  tree 
that  produces  these  precious  fats  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  region  of  the  Quorra,  and  the  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  palm  nuts  is  becoming  the 
great  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  good 
i reason  for  believing  that  it  will  furnish  the  cheap- 
est and  best  material  in  the  world  for  candles  and 
soap,  and  that  the  traffic  in  it  will  become  the 
great  means  of  raising  the  people  of  western  Africa 
,  rom  their  present  degraded  condition.  When  the 
■  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  is  once 
DKylfjawakened,  there  can  be  no  limits  to  the  prosperity 
e  dij  ivhich  must  follow  in  a  region  capable  of  producing 
;  froaUU  the  richest  products  of  the  Tropics,  and  situated 
beaiap  the  very  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  the  world . 

[j)^  (To  be  continued.) 

lei  ra  ^vermoSen^c  Engine. — The  thermogenic  engine, 
;  nvented  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  &  Mayer,  heats  wa- 
r  and  generates  steam  without  fuel  or  fire.  In 

■  "'  onstructing  the  machine,  a  boiler  is  made,  traversed 
v  iy  a  conical  tube  of  copper,  30  inches  in  diameter  at 

y°  i  -ihe  top,  35  inches  at  the  bottom,  inside  of  which  a 
:  '  ane  of  wood  of  the  same  shape  is  fitted,  enve- 

*  1,  .  oped  in  a  padding  of  hemp.     An  oil  vessel  keeps 

*  ,  ue  hemp  continually  lubricated,  and  the  wooden 

:one  is  so  contrived  as  to  press  steadily  against 
ir  "in*     .  ■ 
!  ,  he  inside  of  the  copper,  and  to  rotate  rapidly  by 

^    means  of  a  crank  turned  by  hand  or  horse  pow- 

'A|r.    The  whole  of  the  boiler  outside  of  the  copper 

"one  is  filled  with  water  : — the  water  being  made  to 

!>oil  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  friction  of  the  oiled 

Tow  against  the  copper.     When  once  the  boiling 


>oint  is  reached,  it 
,engtk  of  time. 


may 


be  maintained  for 
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Pocket-Deep. 

aj  Yes,  say,  does  your  religion  go  pocket-deep  ? 
wlVere  you  converted  only  in  the  upper  story ;  the 
Mid  man  only  scalped,  or  was  he  killed  dead  ?  Does 
WSour  religion  reacb  only  down  about  that  "  unruly" 
jrtaeniber,  so  that,  cut  your  head  off,  and  soul  aud 
pleaswody  would  both  be  damned  ;  or  were  you  convert- 
tlie  esji  down  through,  from  head  to  foot,  "  soul,  body, 
arc tbimd  spirit,"  pocket,  pocket-book,  and  all?  Not 
matte  Merely  the  coppers,  three-cent  pieces,  and  smooth 
)ur-pences,  but  those  dollars,  and  eagles,  and  Vs 
d  X's  ?    Say,  friend,  when  God  converted  you,, 
d  he  convert  house,  barn,  cellar,  corn-cribs,  po- 
to-bins,  meal-bags,  and  all  ?     You  have  been 
aying  for  a  "  deeper  work  of  grace ;"  how  deep 
ill  you  have  it  ? — pocket-deep  ?  You  have  desired 
K  feel  more  deeply  ;"  how  deep  ? — pocket-deep  ? 
Jfok  do  only  want  to  feel  skin-deep  ?    You  don't  feel 
ibonfflf  you  want  to.    Well,  perhaps  you  never  will  till 
pj.petou  feel  in  your  pocket  more, 
^del  Just  think  about  these  matters  will  you?  You 
^ai  th|el  for  your  brother  ;  well,  just  feel  in  your  pocket. 
0]!totHou  feel  for  the  poor;  well,  feel  in  your  pocket. 
jjiuooi  on  feel  for  "  the  cause  ;"  well,  feel  in  your  pocket. 
,  nrllou  feel  for  preachers  ;  well,  feel  in  your  pocket. 
ti,c  elnd  if  you  feel  tlverc,  you  will  make  others  feel,  and 
a;oae(  el  Tery  thankful,  too,  that  God  has  some  servants 

religion  is  pmckci-decp. 
,'inil  "  Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  talking  so  much  about 
jds  aal  icaniary  matters."  You  don't,  eh  ?  Ah,  well  I 
made  -ess  your  religion  is  not  quite  pocket-deep  yet. 
mods  ry  again  ;  get  a  little  nearer  to  Him  who  "  was 
&  Oi  ih,"  and  "  became  poor,"  for  you.  You  feel  rather 
/.jp  eased  when  God's  blessings  come  rolling  into  your 
0(  a  irae  and  dwelling.  That  is  all  right ;  but  the  Lord 
infacW  *9ns  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
,14;iii  ive."  Now,  don't  shrug  your  shoulders  so,  I  am 
Ijjuai  >t  going  to  beg  a  sixpence  from  you.    Don't  be 


alarmed  ;  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  give  me  a  dollar 
for  all  the  money  you  have  in  the  world.  Don't 
fret ;  all  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  your  religion 
is  pocket-deep  or  not.  Just  think  of  it  a  little.  I 
don't  ask  whether  you  would  scatter  everything  to 
the  four  winds  if  you  knew  the  Lord  was  coming, 
so  that  you  Couldn't  use  it  ■  but  whether  you  are  as 
ready  to  open  "  the  bag"  now,  when  it  can  be  of 
use,  as  at  some  other  time,  when  it  will  be  scattered 
in  haste  and  fear,  and  do  no  one  any  good,  and  per- 
haps will  do  much  hurt,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
in  time  past. 

In  a  word,  is  your  religion  pocket-deep,  or  is  it 
only  skin-deep  ? — Cross  and  Crown. 
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Friends  have  always  had  a  testimony  to  bear 
against  the  observance  of  fast-days  and  thanksgiving- 
days,  appointed  by  persons  in  power,  and  which 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  seasons  for  withdrawal 
from  ordinary  occupation,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
social  intercourse.  In  our  excellent  Book  of  Disci- 
pline we  find  it  stated  that,  "  ever  since  we  were  a 
people,  we  had  a  testimony  against  formal  worship  ; 
being  convinced  by  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  testimonies  of  his  apostles,  and  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  worship  and  prayers  which  God  ac- 
cepts, are  such  only  as  are  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence and  existence  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  we  cannot 
therefore,  consistently  unite  with  any  in  the  obser- 
vance of  public  fasts,  feasts,  and  what  they  term 
holy-days;  or  such  injunctions  and  forms  as  are 
devised  in  man's  will,  for  divine  worship.  The  dis- 
pensation to  which  outward  observances  were  pecu- 
liar, having  long  since  given  place  to  the  spiritual 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  the  fast  we 
are  now  called  to,  is  not  the  bowing  of  the  head 
like  a  bullrush  for  a  day,  but  an  universal  and  con- 
tinual fasting  and  refraining  from  every  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  defile  the  soul,  and  unfit  it  for 
becoming  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  Christ  to  his  primitive  disciples. 
"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 
Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may 
be  counted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
man." 

While  holding  these  views,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
many  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  observe  such 
days,  and  that  they  attend  their  places  of  worship 
with  sincere  desires  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  of  a  beneficent 
Providence  enjoyed  by  them.  Their  plans  for  so- 
cial intercourse  may  also  be  devised  solely  to  renew 
and  confirm  their  family  affections  and  ties,  having 
regard  to  temperance,  decorum,  and  christian  mode- 
ration, so  that  they  may  do  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  they  are  making  as  .disciples  of 
Christ.  With  the  course  pursued  by  such  as  these 
— who  must,  we  suppose,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
be  grieved  with  the  manner  in  which  these  set  days 
are  spent  by  the  great  body  of  the  people — we  have 
no  disposition  to  interfere.  We  cannot,  however, 
admit  it  to  be  within  the  province  of  any  man,  be 
his  station  what  it  may,  to  appoint  days  for  religious 
observance,  and  we  think  that  those  who  observe 
such  times,  even  in  the  manner  we  have  alluded  to, 
have  need  to  scrutinize  their  course,  as  giving  sanc- 
tion to  a  custom  which  has  no  higher  authority  than 
the  will  of  man,  and  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  productive  of  many  and  serious  evils. 

The  apostolic  injunctions,  "ye  arc  not  your  own, 
but  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God 


in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his," 
"  whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  give  none  of- 
fence, neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  the  Gentiles,  nor  to 
the  Church  of  God,"  are  as  binding  on  us  of  the 
present  day,  as  they  were  on  the  early  christians  at 
the  time  they  were  uttered  under  the  authority  of 
divine  revelation.  If,  then,  the  observance  of  these 
holy-days  (as  they  are  called)  begets  idleness  and 
dissipation  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  people, 
and  gives  free  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of 
licentiousness  among  a  class  who  have  neither  good 
principles,  nor  a  regard  for  the  requirements  of  re- 
ligion to  restrain  them,  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  aim  at  keeping  these  days  in  a  sober  and  serious 
manner,  to  ponder  whether  God  is  glorified  in  their 
spirit  thereby,  in  their  feasting  and  their  mirth,  and 
no  offence  given  by  their  conduct,  to  the  church  of 
God  ;  and  whether  the  evils  resulting  to  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community,  do  not  far  out- 
weigh all  the  benefits  which  they  may  think  they 
derive  from  them. 

The  number  of  these  days,  even  in  our  country, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  not  small.  To  the  working 
people  they  occasion  not  only  a  loss  in  wages  and 
of  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  likewise  often  an 
extra  expense  in  preparation  for  them,  aud  an  un- 
settlement  and  inefficiency  for  a  day  before  and  a 
day  or  two  after,  which  greatly  increase  the  time 
lost.  In  our  large  cities — and  we  doubt  not  it  is 
the  same  in  the  country  and  small  manufacturing 
towns  where  these  days  are  kept — the  labouring 
classes  give  the  time  to  recreations  of  different  kinds, 
and  very  many  indulge  in  drinking  and  carousing, 
and  find  it  hard  after  their  dissipation  to  resume 
their  labour,  being  often  unfitted  for  performing  it 
as  it  should  be,  so  that  both  they  and  their  employ- 
ers are  often  subjected  to  disadvantages  that  require 
the  profits  of  several  days'  work  to  compensate  for  ; 
and  worse  than  all,  habits  of  idleness  and  immorality 
are  acquired  or  fostered,  which  bring  great  distress 
on  the  labourers  and  their  families. 

The  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  in  the  last  week,  was  very  generally 
observed  in  this  city  by  the  closing  of  stores  and  the 
suspension  of  labour,  and  many  resorted  to  their 
different  places  for  worship.  But  we  think  it  must 
have  struck  every  one  who  walked  our  streets  on 
that  day,  how  large  a  number  of  persons  were  to 
be  seen  in  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Crowds 
of  young  men  and  half-grown  boys  were  lounging 
about,  some  committing  acts  of  great  rudeness,  while 
others  were  uttering  profane  and  obscene  language, 
and  all  of  them  manifesting  a  much  stronger  dis- 
position to  disregard  the  civil  and  moral  law,  than 
to  return  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  a 
beneficent  and  merciful  Creator  for  his  multiplied 
blessings.  It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  to  the  subject,  to  point  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  thousands  are  led  into  temptation 
and  crime  on  these  occasions,  and  have  their  moral 
feelings  more  or  less  blunted  or  depraved,  and  in- 
deed were  we  able  to  do  so,  the  picture  would  bo 
unfit  to  present  before  our  readers.  Such  days  arc 
regarded  by  comparatively  very  few  as  being  de- 
voted to  religious  services,  and  the  idea  generally 
prevailing,  that  they  are  to  be  appropriated  for  ex- 
hilirating  recreation,  is  calculated  to  remove  or  to 
suppress  those  feelings  of  restraint  arising  from  de- 
ference to  public  sentiment,  which  often  deter  many 
unreflecting  people  from  improper  courses. 

As  our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  cities  becoming  crowded  with  all  va- 
rieties of  human  character,  embracing  many  corrupt 
in  principle  and  dissolute  in  practice,  it  is  a  subject 
which  we  think  ought  to  claim  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  whether 
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these  holidays  are  calculated  to  promote  in  the 
great  hulk  of  citizeus,  that  purity  of  heart,  that  self- 
denial,  and  blameless  walking  which  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  enjoin,  or 
whether  they  are  not  rather  giving  opportunity  for 
the  extension  of  libertinism  and  immorality,  and 
thus  more  or  less  contributing  to  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  We  cannot  but  fear  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  an  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  different  religious  denominations  to 
have  the  evil  abated  or  removed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  8th  inst. 

Private  letters  from  Paris  do  uot  indicate  any  decided 
change  in  the  money  market,  and  although  the  position 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  said  to  have  slightly  improved, 
there  was  scarcely  any  tendency  to  the  return  of  general 
confidence.  A  good  deal  of  discontent  is  prevailing  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  France,  owing  to  appre- 
hensions of  commercial  reform.  The  tariff'  question  is 
likely  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  Louis  Napoleon's  gov- 
ernment. There  is  said  to  be  much  suffering  among  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  the  fre- 
quent discovery  of  seditious  placards  occasioned  some 
alarm. 

The  ultimatum  from  England  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Persian  army  was  proceeding 
with  the  siege  of  Herat.  It  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  environs,  after  having  defeated  the  Affghans,  six 
thousand  of  whom  had  surrendered. 

It  has  been  agreed  at  Constantinople,  between  the 
Porte,  Austria  and  England,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  and  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
prolonged.  The  influence  of  Russia  in  the  Principalities 
is  asserted  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

A  committee  of  the  German  Diet  have  reported  in 
favour  of  Prussia's  claim  ou  Neufchatel,  but  England  has 
offered  in  conjunction  with  France  to  arbitrate  in  the 
matter. 

The  money  market  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, was  easy,  with  a  liberal  supply.  Consols,  93J. 
Cotton  and  breadstuff's  were  nearly  unchanged  in  price. 

BRAZIL. — Items  of  interest  from  Brazil  do  not  often 
appear  in  the  papers.  The  country  is  understood  to  be 
prosperous  and  well  governed.  The  Marquis  of  Parana 
Prime  .Minister  of  the  Empire,  died  on  the  2d  of  Ninth 
month.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  held  in  high 
esteem,  his  decease  being  considered  a  public  calamity. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  1855-56,  the  imports  of  Brazil 
amounted  to  §52,096,474,  and  the  exports  to  $59, 51)4,742. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade, 
negroes  from  Africa  are  still  occasionally  introduced. 

UNITED  STATES. — Arkansas. — In  1852,  the  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  amounted  to  $42,900,000  ;  that 
of  1856  is  §70,758,000,  showing  an  increase  in  four  years 
of  nearly  seventy  per  cent.    The  State  finances  are  re 
ported  to  be  in  good  condition,  with  a  balance  of  §424, 
125  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  treasury. 

Vermont. — On  the  19th,  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
adjourned,  after  passing  a  bill  appropriating  §20,000  to 
supply  good  clothing  to  the  poor  in  Kansas.  The  ofli 
cial  vote  for  President  was  as  follows — Fremont,  39,963  ; 
Buchanan,  10,577  j  Fillmore,  540  ;  Scattering,  75 — total, 
51,101. 

New  York. — At  the  late  election,  Fremont  received 
275,440  votes ;  Fillmore,  124,200,  and  Buchanan,  195,- 
314  ;  several  thousand  votes  were  given  for  other  candi 
dates,  making  the  total  vote  of  the  State  about  600,000 

Southern  Cities. — The  prevalent  feeling  in  the  cities  of 
the  slave  States,  was  in  favour  of  Fillmore.  New  Oi- 
lcans, St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Baltimore,  gave  him 
large  majorities.  He  had  also  majorities  in  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  Maysville,  Ky.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nashville,  Teun.,  and 
Mobile,  Ala. 

St.  Louis. — On  the  night  of  the  19th,  a  block  of  thir- 
teen stores  on  the  levee,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  were  occupied  by  about  forty  different  business 
firms.    The  aggregate  loss  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  395.  The  estimated 
cost  of  supporting  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  for  the 
year  1857,  is  $1,100,410.  The  teachers'  salaries  amount 
to  $490,000.  The  Comptroller  estimates  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  city,  for  the  year  1857,  at  a  little  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192. 

Alabama,  gave  46,637  votes  for  Buchanan,  and  28,552 
•for  Fillmore— total,  75,189. 

Gwryia,  gave  55,417  votes  for  Buchanan,  and  42,352 
for  Fillmore— total,  97,769. 


Illinois,  gave  105,344  votes  for  Buchanan,  96,180  for 
Fremont,  and  37,451  for  Fillmore— total,  238,975. 

The  Western  Rivers. — On  the  18th,  ice  was  making 
rapidly  in  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi,  and  navi- 
gation above  St.  Louis  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Advices 
from  St.  Paul  report  Lake  Pepin  frozen  over  solid. 

The  Fisheries. — The  season's  catch  of  fish  upon  the 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts,  is  reported  greater 
than  for  twenty  years  past. 

Miscellaneous. — Distances  across  the  Atlantic. — The  Bos- 
ton Post  gives  the  following  as  the  correct  distances 
across  the  Atlantic,  by  the  various  routes,  as  furnished 
it  by  Lieut.  Maury: — Philadelphia,  (via  Delaware  Capes,) 
to  Liverpool,  3090  geographical  miles  ;  New  York  to 
Southampton,  2980  ;  New  York  to  Liverpool,  2880  ;  New 
York  to  Glasgow,  2800 ;  Boston  to  Liverpool,  2720 ; 
Boston  to  Belfast,  2620  ;  Boston  to  Galway,  2520  ;  Cape 
Race,  (Newfoundland,)  to  Galway,  1730. 

The  Dark  Side  of  London. — A  recent  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  vicious  population  ,of  this  great  city, 
states,  that  it  contains  1,400,000  persons,  who  never  at- 
tend public  worship,  150,000  habitual  drunkards,  150,000 
open  profligates,  20,000  professed  beggars,  10,000  gam- 
blers, 30,000  destitute  children,  and  30,000  receivers  of 
stolen  goods. 

Total  Eclipses  for  the  Next  Fifty  Years — Calculations 
have  been  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  that  fron 
the  present  time  to  the  nineteenth  century  there  will  be 
only  six  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  not  one  of  which  will  be 
visible  in  France,  viz:  In  1860,  1861,  1870,  1887,  1896, 
and  1900;  so  that  from  the  year  1000  to  1900  there  will 
have  been  255  eclipses  of  the  sun,  with  only  one  total 
for  Paris,  on  Eighth  mo.  12,  1654. 

Importation  of  Sperm  Oil. — During  the  present  season, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil  have 
been  imported  into  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  were 
taken  by  outward  bound  whalers,  and  shipped  home 
from  Fayal,  Western  Islands.  The  outward  bound 
whalers  have  done  a  good  business  this  season. 

Russian  Gold  Mines. — The  amount  of  gold  obtained  from 
the  Ural  mountains,  for  the  first  months  of  the  year,  was 
187  poods,  or  7880  lbs. 

Honey. — M.  Quimby,  of  St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery 
county,  N.  Y.,  has,  it,  is  said,  sold  this  year  upwards  of 
20,000  pounds  of  honey.  Himself  and  son  make  the 
production  of  honey  a  business,  and,  it  is  supposed,  a 
very  profitable  one.  It  is  sold  in  the  glass  boxes  in 
which  it  is  deposited  by  the  bees. 

The  Tea  Trade. — The  import  of  tea,  from  China  into 
the  United  States,  now  amounts  to  forty  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1849,  the  quantity  imported  was 
only  eighteen  millions  of  pounds. 

Railroads  in  Russia. — The  Russian  government  has 
made  the  financial  arrangements  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  3000  miles  of  railroad.  The  lines 
agreed  upon  are  a  line  from  Moscow  to  Nishni;  a  line 
from  Moscow  to  Theodosia,  on  the  Black  Sea;  aline 
from  Moscow  to  Laybau,  and  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Warsaw,  with  branches  from  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
the  Prussian  lines.  These  works  will,  it  is  supposed,  cost 
220  millions  of  dollars. 


The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School,  on  Se- 
veuth-day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1856. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars,  on  Third-day, 
Twelfth  mo.  2d,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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Swain,  D.Ray,  A.  Barney,  Ed.  Mitchell,  Fras.  B.  11.  1! 
Gardner,  J.  Austin.  O.  C.  Husscy,  S.  Easton,  E.  B.  Pad- 
dock, §2  each,  vol.  30;  from  Geo.  Michcner,  agt.,  O., 
for  F.  Crew,  $2,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  the  School,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  ou  Instruction,  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


Married,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1856,  at  Still- 
water, Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Barclay  Smith,  son  of  Robt 
H.  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Benja 
min  and  Hannah  Hoyle. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  or 

Fifth-day,  the  30th  ult.,  John  T.  Troth,  of  Burlingtoi 
Co.,  to  Elizabeth  T.  Lippinoott,  daughter  of  the  lati 
John  H.  Lippincott,  of  Cropwell,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet 

ing-house,  Germantown,  William  L.  Corse,  of  the  cit; 
of  New  York,  to  Laura,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  E 
Pleasants,  of  the  former  place. 


Died  very  suddenly,  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  mo.,  185C 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Elisha  Freeman 
Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mercy  Varney,  widow  of  th 
late  Joshua  Varney  ;  a  member  of  Collins  Monthly  Mee 
ing,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Evans,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tf 

18th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1856,  George  Huntington,  son  of  Most 
and  Elizabeth  Huntington,  in  the  30t'i  year  of  his  ag 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Collins  Monthly  Meetin 
having  filled  the  station  of  an  overseer  for  several  yeaij 
Having  yielded  in  early  life  to  the  sanctifying  operatic* 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  heart,  he  was  thereby  draw 
away  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  evil  associate 
and  for  many  years  past,  he  evinced  a  true  and  livii 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  mail 
testing  a  tender  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  its  al 
cient  principles.  In  parting  with  this  dear  young  Fried 
we  feel  that  our  Society,  and  the  community  in  whil 
he  lived,  have  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  we  humbly  tril 
and  confidently  believe,  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gal 
His  illness,  though  short,  was  very  severe,  yet  he  btl 
his  sufferings  with  christian  fortitude,  seemed  cheer  j 
and  patient  during  his  entire  illness,  his  mind  remain! 
perfectly  clear  and  calm.  On  being  asked  by  his  nl 
ther,  "  if  he  was  called  to  leave  us,  if  he  felt  an  assj 
rauce  that  he  should  be  at  rest;"  he  replied,  "  Oh,  nl 
ther,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say,"  expressing  a  sensel 
his  unworthiness  of  the  Divine  favour,  but  presently  acl 
ing :  "  How  can  I  distrust  that  goodness  that  has  so  kl 
supported  me  so  many  times,  and  so  many  ways,  whli 
there  appeared  to  be  no  way  for  me."  A  few  hours  pF 
vious  to  his  decease,  he  called  his  relatives  and 
friends  that  were  present,  to  his  bedside,  and  bade  et 
an  affectionate  farewell,  manifesting  unbounded  lovel 
all,  and,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  addressed  h 
self  to  the  particular  states  of  each.  Speaking  to  his  I 
loved  companion,  he  said  :  "  Thy  heavenly  Father  loj 
thee,  and  he  will  be  with  thee  to  protect  and  supJ  , 
thee  in  thy  afflictions,  if  thou  wilt  put  thy  trust  in  tl^ 
Divine  arm  that  has  brought  us  together,  and  I  belip 
thou  wilt;"  exhorting  all  in  an  impressive  manner  I 
build  upon  that  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  R 
of  ages,  against  which  no  storms  can  prevail."  Add] 
"that  notwithstanding  mortals  may  build  castles 
towers,  and  rejoice  over  them,  yet  they  will  surely  I 
some  one  way  and  some  another."  To  a  friend  hel 
marked,  that  "  he  should  soon  go  to  inherit  one  of  til 
mansions  prepared  for  the  righteous  of  every  generatl 
and  the  nearer  he  approached,  the  more  glorious! 
prospect  appeared." 

 suddenly,  at  his  residence,  near  Mcdford,  Nl 

on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Ji 
If.  Eta  BYE  ;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Ml 
ing,  aged  67  years. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.lf 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

Before  the  invention  of  the  first  stocking-machine, 
E i  in  the  year  1589,  by  William  Lee,  an  English 
clergyman,  none  but  the  very  rich  wore  stockings, 
and  many  of  the  most  wealthy  went  without  stockings 
■*  i  at  all,  that  part  of  dress  being  sewn  together  by  the 
tailor,  or  their  legs  being  covered  with  bandages 
of  cloth.    The  covering  for  the  leg  was  called  a 
"  nether-stock,"  or  lower  stocking.    Philip  Stubbes, 
i  a  tremendous  puritanical  declaimer  against  every 
"{species  of  luxury,  thus  describes  the  expensive 
*|stockings  of  his  time,  1585  : 

3    "  Then  have  they  nether-stocks  to  these  hosen, 
sinot  of  cloth,  (though  never  so  fine,)  for  that  is 
ilv  irinthought  too  base,  but  of  jarnsey,  worsted,  crewell, 
»taelsilk,  thread,  and  such  like,  or  else  at  the  least  of 
ani'Mjthe  finest  vara  that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiouslv 
,1,!jt;|  knit  with  open  seam  down  the  leg,  with  quirks  and 
p,ii  clocks  about  the  ancles,  and  sometime,  haply,  in- 
A'  terlaced  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  as  is  wonder- 
yw  fill  to  behold.    And  to  such  impudent  insolency 
?*Tand  shameful  outrage  it  is  now  grown,  that  every 


be 

(iJ5aiOne,  almost,  though  otherwise  very  poor,  having 
carce  forty  shillings  of  wages  by  the  year,  will  not 
by  his  ■  stick  to  have  two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk  nether- 
» 13  stocks,  or  else  of  the  finest  yarn  that  may  be  got, 
''^jj  ;hough  the  price  of  them  be  a  ryall,  or  twenty  shil- 
.^Tlj  ings,  or  more,  as  commonly  it  is ;  for  how  can  they 
ju;/)la  )e  less,  when  as  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth 
i.wfc  i  noble  or  a  ryall,  and  some  much  more  ?  The  time 
to'ri,P  lath  been  when  one  might  have  clothed  his  body 
veil  for  less  than  a  pair  of  these  nether-stocks  will 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  those  who  had 
jtis  inly  forty  shillings  a  year  wages  could  expend 
wenty  shillings  upon  a  pair  of  knit  stockings.  But 
t  is  quite  clear  they  were  for  the  rich  only ;  and 
£  hat  very  few  persons  were  employed  in  knitting 
nd  embroidering  stockings. 
William  Lee  struggled  to  make  stockings  cheap, 
e  made  a  pair  of  stockings  by  the  frame,  in  the 
res  nee  of  king  James  L,  but  such  was  the  pre- 
ldice  of  those  times,  that  he  could  get  no  encour- 
oneof*  gement  for  his  invention.    His  invention  was  dis- 
ject*1 iuntenanced,  upon  the  plea  that  it  would  deprive 
le  industrious  poor  of  their  substance.    He  went 
5  )  France,  where  he  met  with  no  better  success,  and 
ied  at  last  of  a  broken  heart.    The  great  then 
H  Juid  discountenance  an  invention,  because  its  ajj- 
lication  was  limited  to  themselves.    They  only 
ore  stockings  :  the  poor  who  made  them  had  none 
)  Wear.    Stockings  were  not  cheap  enough  for  the 


poor  to  wear,  and  therefore  they  went  without.  Of 
the  millions  of  people  now  in  this  country,  how  few 
are  without  stockings  !  What  a  miserable  excep- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  people  does  it 
appear  when  we  see  a  beggar  in  the  streets  without 
stockings  !  We  consider  such  a  person  to  be  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  want  and  suffering.  Two  centuries 
ago,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  wore  stockings ; 
one  century  ago,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred 
wore  them ;  now,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is 
without  them.  Who  made  this  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  almost  all  civilized  coun- 
tries? William  Lee — who  died  at  Paris  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.  And  why  did  he  die  of  grief  and  pen- 
ury ?  Because  the  people  of  his  own  days  were  too 
ignorant  to  accept  the  blessings  he  had  prepared 
for  them. 

We  ask  with  confidence,  had  the  terror  of  the 
stocking-frame  any  real  foundation?  Were  any 
people  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stocking- 
frame  ? 

"  The  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones," 

as  Shakspeare  describes  the  country  lasses  of  his 
day,  had  to  change  their  employment ;  but  there 
was  far  more  employment  for  the  makers  of  stock- 
ings, for  then  every  one  began  to  wear  stockings. 

The  hosiery  manufacture  furnishes  employment 
to  many  persons  besides  those  that  work  at  the 
stocking-machine.  The  frame- worker,  in  many  cases, 
makes  the  knit- work  in  a  piece  adapted  for  a  stock- 
ing, and  does  not  make  a  finished  stocking ;  the 
seamer  makes  the  stocking  out  of  the  piece  so 
produced.  When  we  speak  of  the  stocking-frame, 
we  speak  of  a  machine  which  knits  every  article  of 
hosiery.  In  this  manufacture  there  were  employed, 
in  1851,  in  Great  Britain,  sixty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were 
females. 

Suppose  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  James  I.  upon  the  subject 
of  machinery,  had  continued  to  the  present  day ; 
and  that  not  only  the  first  stocking- frame  of  Wil- 
liam Lee  had  never  been  used,  but  that  all  ma- 
chines employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  had 
never  been  thought  of ;  and  they  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  if  the  first  machines  had  been  put 
down.  The  greater  number  of  us,  in  that  case, 
would  have  been  without  stockings. 

But  there  would  have  been  a  greater  evil  than 
even  this.  W e  might  all  have  found  substitutes  for 
stockings,  or  have  gone  without  them.  But  the 
progress  of  ingenuity  would  have  been  stopped. 
The  inventive  principle  would  have  been  destroyed. 

We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  our  career  of 
improvement.  Civilization  is  not  destined  to  run  a 
backward  race.  William  Leo's  stocking-frame 
worked  well  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  contrivances  of  our  time  has  now 
greatly  superseded  it.  The  circular  hosiery  ma- 
chine— more  properly  called  a  machine  for  manu- 
facturing "  looped  fabrics" — works  at  such  a  rate 
that  one  girl  attending  upon  the  revolutions  of  this 
wonderful  instrument  can  produce  in  one  day  the 
material  for  two  hundred  and  forty  pairs  of  stock- 
ings.   She  turns  a  little  handle,  with  the  ease  with 


which  she  would  turn  a  barrel-organ;  and,  as  the 
machine  revolves,  hundreds  of  needles  catch  the 
thread  and  loop  it  into  the  chain  which  forms  the 
stocking- cloth,  or  it  makes  the  fashioned  stocking. 

As  the  nether-stocks  of  our  English  ancestors 
were  for  the  great  and  wealthy,  so  were  their  hats. 
Old  Stubbs  writes,  "  Sometimes  they  use  them 
sharp  on  the  crown,  pearking  up  like  the  spear  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
above  the  crown  of  their  heads,  some  more,  some 
less,  as  please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant  minds. 
Other  some  be  flat  and  broad  on  the  crown,  like 
the  battlements  of  a  house.  Another  sort  have 
round  crowns,  sometimes  with  one  kind  of  band, 
sometimes  with  another,  now  black,  now  white,  now 
russet,  now  red,  now  green,  now  yellow,  now  this, 
now  that,  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion 
two  days  to  an  end.  And  thus  in  vanity  they  spend 
the  Lord  his  treasure,  consuming  their  golden  years, 
and  silver  days  in  wickedness  and  sin.  And  as  the 
fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stuff  whereof 
their  hats  be  made  divers  also ;  for  some  are  of 
silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffeta,  some  of  sar- 
sanet,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more  curious, 
some  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine  hair  ;  these  they  call 
beaver  hats,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  shillings 
price,  fetched  from  beyond  the  seas,  from  whence  a 
great  sort  of  other  vanities  do  come  besides."  Here, 
then,  we  see  that  the  beaver  hat  was  in  those  days  an 
article  of  great  price.  The  commonalty  had  their 
"  plain  statute  caps"  of  wool.  In  our  time  the  bea- 
ver hat  was  the  common  wear  of  the  middle  classes 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  the  cheaper  silk  hat 
became  almost  universal.  Hats  have,  therefore,  be- 
come intimately  associated  with  the  material  plush, 
produced  by  the  loom. 

The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  connected,  in  a  very 
large  department,  with  the  hosiery  manufactory. 
The  use  of  thread  gloves  and  cotton  gloves  has  had 
the  effect,  in  some  degree,  of  lessening  the  consump- 
tion of  leather  gloves.  The  importation  of  leather 
gloves  and  mitts  into  Great  Britain,  was  prohibited 
until  1825.  She  now  imports  three  million  pairs 
annually ;  and  the  home  manufacture,  instead  of 
being  ruined,  as  was  predicted,  was  never  so  pros- 
perous. The  French  gloves,  once  so  superior,  have 
improved  the  English  by  the  natural  force  of  com- 
petition ;  and  the  English  manufacturers  not  only 
purchase  better  leather  than  formerly,  but  the  cot- 
tage-workwomen that  labour  in  the  glove  districts 
have  become  neater  and  more  careful  sewers.  The 
consumption  of  gloves  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively 
for  the  rich.  The  perfumed  and  embroidered  glove 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  no  longer  required.  The 
use  of  gloves  has  become  universal  arnqng  both 
sexes  of  the  middle  classes.  The  female  domestic 
would  think  it  unbecoming  to  go  to  church  without 
her  gloves ;  aud  the  well-dressed  artisan  holds  it 
nothing  effeminate  to  use  a  covering  for  his  hands, 
which  his  forefathers  thought  a  distinguishing  ap- 
purtenance of  the  high-born  and  luxurious. 

Fan-making  in  France  is  a  large  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  Jury  Report  on  the  Exhibition 
of  Industry  in  1851,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  fan? 
tra.de  of  Paris,  which  is  curious,  as  showing  the  joint 
influences  upon  cheapness  of  machinery,  and  of  the 
multiplication  of  works  of  art  by  engraving.  The 
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fan-makers  of  Paris  in  1847  employed  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  work-people — the  number  of 
the  sexes  being  pretty  equally  divided.  "  The  men 
were,  for  the  most  part,  copper-plate  engravers  and 
printers,  lithographic  draughtsmen  and  printers, 
painters,  and  colourers ;  the  women  were  mounters, 
illuminators,  painters,  colourers,  and  overlookers. 
In  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  produce  in  fans 
had  increased  in  value  nearly  threefold,  while  the 
number  of  work-people  had  diminished  one  half. 
This  change  is  attributed  to  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, especially  of  the  fly  press,  in  stamping  out 
and  embossing  the  ribs,  and  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  chromo-lithography,  an  art  not  practised  at 
the  former  period.  By  these  means  the  French 
have  been  enabled  greatly  to  increase  their  exports 
by  the  production  of  cheap  fans,  to  compete  with 
those  made  by  the  Chinese." 

Dekker,  in  his  "  Gull's  Hornbook,"  printed  in 
1609,  advises  the  gallant  of  his  day  to  exhibit  a 
"  wrought  handkerchief."  A  "  handkerchief,  spot- 
ted with  strawberries,"  was  Othello's  first  gift  to 
Desdcmona.  It  was  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
such  as  is  produced  in  the  present  day  at  Cairo  by 
the  Egyptian  ladies  in  their  private  apartments 
The  embroidered  shirts  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  are 
thus  noticed  by  Stubbes  : 

"  These  shirts  (sometimes  it  happeneth)  are 
wrought  throughout  with  needle-work  of  silk,  and 
such  like,  and  curiously  stitched  with  open  seam, 
and  many  other  knacks  besides,  more  than  I  can 
describe  ;  in  so  much  as  I  have  heard  of  shirts  that 
have  cost  some  ten  shillings,  some  twenty,  some 
forty,  some  five  pound,  some  twenty  nobles,  and 
(which  is  horrible  to  hear)  some  ten  pound  apiece." 

The  embroidery-frame  was  in  time  superseded 
by  the  lace-pillow,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Saxony  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  laces  of  France  form  a  history  of  their  own, 
as  well  they  should,  200,000  women  gaining  em- 
ployment by  their  manufacture.  They  are  all  hand- 
made— that  is,  with  bobbins,  upon  a  small,  porta- 
ble cushion — except  at  Alcneon,  where  the  needle 
is  employed,  and  the  work  done  on  parchment.  The 
different  appellations  given  to  them  are  derived  from 
the  district  in  which  they  are  made — Bayeux, 
Chantilly,  Lille,  Arras,  Mirecourt,  Du  Pay,Boilleul, 
Aleneon ;  and  although  made  in  the  same  way, 
they  are  instantly  recognized  by  the  peculiar  style 
of  the  district.  The  berthes  and  coiffures  of  point 
d'AlciK.  on,  collars  of  guipure  and  point  a  1' aiguille, 
have  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  patterns,  and 
are  of  the  finest  possiblc*web.  The  point  d'Alenron 
is  worked  entirely  with  the  needle,  and  is  the  only 
lace  made  now  in  France  of  pure  linen  thread — the 
thread  being  worth  from  lOOf  to  120f.  per  pound. 
It  is  the  richest,  the  finest  of  all,  and  the  strongest, 
aud  consequently  its  price  is  the  highest.  It  is  a 
lace  of  very  ancient  date,  having  been  introduced 
into  France  by  Venetian  workmen,  in  1060,  and  is 
different  from  other  laces — for,  while  in  other 
fabrics  only  one  worker  is  required  to  make  the 
richest  piece,  the  Alen<;on  requires  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  different  workers  for  the  smallest  size — 
even  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  aud  the  most  simple 
pattern. 

(To  bp  continued.) 

A  Gooti  Answer. — The  following  answer  was 
once  received  by  a  clergyman,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  gave  an  address  on  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity.  He  began  by  asking,  "Can  any  child  here 
tell  me  where  God  is  not  to  be  found  ."'  The  ques- 
tioner having  pau>i  I  for  a  reply,  one  little  girl  an- 
swered timidly,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  can."  The  clergyman 
said,  "  Where,  my  dear?  for  I  do  not  know,  where 
the  place  is  to  be  found."    The  little  girl  replied, 


"  The  Bible  says,  '  he  is  not  in  all  the  wicked  man's 
thoughts.'  " 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Co wp er," 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.    Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  94.) 

*  *  "  In  truth,  it  is  the  religion  of  Cowper's 
poetry  that  constitutes  its  grand,  all-ruling  charm, 
even  with  the  irreligious  world,  though  many  would 
not  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  The  sweet  reli- 
gious influence  surrounds  and  pervades  it  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  atmosphere  so  serene,  so 
sacred,  so  transparent,  that  the  commonest  scenery 
is  rendered  beautiful  and  attractive  by  it.  The 
same  themes,  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  different,  and  inferior  in 
interest,  had  there  been  a  different  atmosphere,  un 
irradiated  by  the  colouring  of  a  profound  spiritual 
experience.  Moral  and  economical  truth  itself  be- 
came religious,  in  passing  through  his  mind,  and  the 
proverbs  of  this  world's  wisdom  received  a  transfi- 
guration from  the  presence  of  higher  realities,  con- 
necting them  w7ith  the  spiritual  world.  The  same 
subjects,  in  the  same  style,  and  by  a  genius  not  in- 
ferior to  Cowper's,  might  have  been  presented  ;  but, 
without  the  omnipresent  charm  of  Cowper's  piety, 
they  would  have  been  comparatively  unattractive. 

What  sweeter  internal  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  depth  of  Cowper's  piety  can  we  conceive 
than  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  his  soul,  poured  forth 
in  stanzas  like  the  following  : — - 

'  God  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I  call, 
Afflicted  at  Thy  feet  I  fall  ; 
When  the  great  water-floods  prevail, 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  fail ! 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  faint ! 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  complaint? 
Where,  but  with  Thee,  whose  open  door 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor. 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  Thee, 
And  thou  refuse  that  mourner's  plea? 
Does  not  the  Word  still  fixed  remain 
That  none  shall  seek  Thy  face  in  vain? 

That  were  a  grief  I  could  not  bear, 
Didst  thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayer; 
But  a  prayer-hearing  answering  God, 
Supports  me  under  every  load. 

Fair  is  the  lot  that's  cast  for  me  ; 
I  have  an  advocate  with  Thee; 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  most 
Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast. 

Poor  though  I  am,  despised,  forgot, 
Yet  God,  my  God,  forgets  me  not ; 
And  he  is  safe,  and  must  succeed, 
For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  plead.' 

*  *  It  may  be  named  as  an  effect  of  Cowper's 
despondency,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  God's  disci- 
pline with  him,  that  in  weaning  him  from  the  world, 
and  making  its  vanities  indifferent  to  him,  it  like- 
wise so  effectually  broke  his  pride,  and  purified  his 
moral  and  mental  vision  from  the  spirit  of  self- 
seeking  ;  so  that  while  hope  as  to  another  world 
was  almost  suspended,  the  common  motives  as  to 
this  world  were  suspended  or  inactive  also,  in  a 
great  degree ;  so  that  truth  comes  to  us  in  his  poe- 
try with  a  sincerity  aud  artlcssness,  an  unambitious 
simplicity,  purity,  and  beauty,  which  is  *  *  thrown 
on  us  without  spot  or  wrinkle  from  the  mirror  of  his 
mind.  The  rays  of  truth  and  of  celestial  wisdom 
were  not,  in  his  case,  refracted  by  the  ordinary 
medium  of  ambition,  the  thirst  for  human  applause, 
but  came  Straight  through  his  heart,  baptized  only, 
or  mainly,  with  the  heavenly  affections,  and  the 
pervading  tuebun  holy  t<  ndcrness  that  reigned  there. 
For  the  heavenly  affections  were  prevalent  and  liv- 


ing, were  quick  and  active,  rarely  reached  by  the 
blight,  whatever  it  was,  that  blasted  the  blossoms  of 
a  personal  hope.  In  this  respect,  his  religion  was 
the  most  unselfish  that  can  well  be  conceived  of. 

There  were  long  intervals  in  which  he  could  not 
even  pray ;  and  still,  with  this  petrifaction  of  his 
religious  existence  in  that  direction,  as  if  indeed  the 
finger  of  doom  had  been  already  laid  upon  it,  there 
were  all  the  lineaments  of  a  child  of  God,  all 
the  gentleness,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  gracious  heavenly  sensi- 
bility, that  must  have  been  traced,  had  the  spell 
of  his  disease  been  broken,  to  an  uninterrupted 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God.  It  is  a  most 
surprising,  if  not  quite  solitary  instance.  It  was  a 
miracle  of  grace  almost  as  wonderful  as  if  the  sun 
in  the  physical  world  should  be  blotted  from  the 
heavens,  and  yet  the  earth  kept  rolling  on  her  axis, 
and  producing  her  accustomed  fruits  in  their  sea- 
sons. The  genealogical  chain  of  christian  graces 
and  enjoyments  so  strikingly  set  forth  by  Paul,  in 
the  fifth  of  Romans,  seemed,  in  Cowper's  case,  sun- 
dered in  the  middle,  and  Hope  dropped  out ;  there 
was  tribulation,  patience,  experience,  but  not  hope  ; 
and  though  there  was  undoubted  proof  of  the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  yet  the  sense  of 
this  blessing,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  ear- 
nest of  the  inheritance,  seemed  wholly  wanting. 
And  yet  there  was  the  most  humble  submissiveness 
to  God's  will,  under  this  distressing,  and  sometimes 
tremendous  dispensation.  * 

Cowper  would  often  address  letters  of  sympathy 
and  consolation  to  afflicted  friends,  as,  for  example, 
to  Dr.  Bagot,  Mr.  Hurdis,  Hayley  and  others,  and 
as  he  never  wrote  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  never 
out  of  mere  compliment  either  to  the  dead  or  the 
living,  we  cannot  but  find  in  his  references  to  the 
time  of  an  anticipated  happy  meeting  in  a  better 
world,  a  proof  that  amid  all  his  personal  despair 
he  was  still  the  '  prisoner  of  hope'  himself,  and 
kept  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  something  of  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  others.  To  Dr.  Bagot, 
in  sympathy  for  a  fresh  and  common  sorrow,  he 
says :  '  Both  you  and  I  have  this  comfort  wher 
deprived  of  those  we  love  ; — at  our  time  of  life,  w( 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deprivatior 
cannot  be  long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too,  and  whei 
the  hour  of  rest  arrives,  we  shall  rejoin  your  br 
ther,  and  many  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  oui 
forerunners  into  a  better  country.'  Cowper  wrot< 
this  in  a  season  of  gloom,  in  1793." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Honey-Guide. — It  is  not  always  easy 
discover  the  natural  hives  of  wild  bees.  There  ar 
however,  two  or  three  active  little  guides,  which  a 
of  great  service  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  honey 
One  of  these,  found  in  South  Africa,  is  a  bird  callc 
the  honey-guide.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  chaflincl 
and  of  a  light  gray  colour. 

Cumming,  in  his  "  Adventures  in  South  Africa, 
thus  describes  the  curious  habits  of  this  bird  :- 
"  Chattering  and  twittering  in  a  state  of  great  ej 
citement,  it  perches  on  a  branch  beside  the  trave 
ler,  endeavouring  by  various  wiles  to  attract 
attention  ;  and  having  succeeded  in  doing  so,  it  flit 
Lightly  forward  in  a  wavy  course  in  the  direction 
the  bees'  nest,  alighting  every  now  and  then,  an 
looking  back  to  ascertain  if  the  traveller  is  followit 
it,  all  the  time  keeping  up  an  incessant  twitte 
When  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  hollow  tree  or  d 
serted  white  ants'  hill,  which  contains  the  honey, 
for  a  moment  hovers  over  the  nest,  pointing  to 
with  its  bill,  and  then  takes  up  its  position  on 
neighbouring  branch,  anxiously  awaiting  its  sha 
of  the  spoil.     When  the  honey  is  taken,  which  \\ 
accomplished  by  first  stupefying  the  bees  by  burnill 
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grass  at  the  entrance  of  their  nest,  the  honey -bird  -will 
often  lead  to  a  second  and  even  to  a  third  nest. 
The  person  thus  following  it  generally  whistles.  The 
wild  bees  of  Southern  Africa  exactly  correspond 
with  our  domestic  garden  bees.  They  are  very 
generally  diffused  throughout  every  part  of  Africa, 
bees- wax  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  ships  trading  to  the  gold  and  ivory  coasts,  and 
district  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  western  shores  of 
Africa." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Exploration  of  tie  Niger. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  age,  he  to  whom- the  suc- 
cess of  this  exploring  expedition  would  have  been  the 
most  heartfelt  gratification — Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
— did  not  live  to  witness  it.  It  was  mainly  through 
the  influence  and  earnest  solicitations  of  that  brave- 
hearted  and  generous  Englishman,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  1841,  which  had  so  melancholy  an  end,  was 
undertaken  by  the  ministry.  Its  disastrous  termi- 
nation weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit,  if  indeed  it 
did  not  shorten  the  days  of  Buxton.  The  success 
of  the  last  voyage  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  is  the  dawn,  we 
trust,  of  that  brighter  day  for  benighted  Africa, 
after  which  he  panted. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  expedition 
remains  to  be  told. 

In  order  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  go  back  to 
Dr.  Baikie's  description  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Free- 
:rs,  and  town  : 

"  Freetown  is  built  on  sloping  ground,  running 
down  to  the  river  side,  and  covering  an  extensive 
area.  The  houses  are  clean-looking  and  well-built, 
and  the  streets  are  laid  out  with  much  regularity. 
Close  to  the  river  are  various  large  piles  of  build- 
ings, chiefly  store-houses  :  nearly  in  the  centre 
St.  George's  Cathedral  towers  over  the  surrounding 
edifices;  crowning  a  considerable  eminence  behind, 
are  situated  the  barracks  ;  stretching  along  to  the 
right  are  Kru  Town  and  various  settlements  of 
fe, «  civilized  Africans ;  while  on  the  extreme  left  stands 
the  Church  Missionary  College. 

"  Sierra  Leone  is  an  exceedingly  busy,  bustling 
place.    The  anchorage  is  usually  well  stocked  with 
trading  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  various  nations, 
note  shipping  or  discharging  valuable  cargoes ;  numerous 
boats  and  canoes  are  constantly  plying  to-and-fro ; 
along  the  shore  are  groups  of  boatmen,  porters,  and 
other  labourers;    hurrying   along   the  principal 
eaSy  n  streets  may  be  seen  substantial  coloured  traders, 
'iri often  with  a  train  of  followers;  the  shops  are  filled 
icham  with,  eager  purchasers:   the  market-place  in  the 
jj.lBej  earlier  part  of  the  day  is  thronged  ;  while  out  by 
lujjlJ  Kissy  pours  from  morning  to  night,  backwards  and 
0  forwards,  an  incessant  stream  of  people.    Not  a 
tribe  exists,  from  Bornu  or  Adamawa  to  Tim- 
^  buktu  or  Senegambia,  which  is  not  here  represent- 
jjjjj,  ed  ;  not  a  race,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  Bar- 
a,  Q  bary,  which  is  not  here  represented.    As  various 
^  too,  are  the  costumes,  from  the  ample  turban  and 
lowing  tobe  of  the  Mandenga  or  Pulo  Moslem,  to 
j,ji:he  more  tight-fitting  European  garments  worn  by 
,^51  .he  liberated  African,  or  from  the  scanty  clothing 
3D  )f  some  remote  aboriginal,  to  the  semi-nautical 
t0  rtyle  of  the  sea-faring  Kruman.    But  it  is  on  Sun- 
^(K  iay  that  the  strangers  will  be  chiefly  surprised. 
—  jjiThen  labour  is  entirely  suspended,  the  places  of 
c '., .vorahip  are  numerously  attended,  and  the  entire 
copulation  appears  clad  in  its  best  and  most  showy 
jo0  vttire,  free  vent  being  given  to  the  passion  for 
.     Jright  colours  and  fine  clothes.  In  Kru  Town  alone, 
:  i  ivhere  the  inhabitants  retain  their  pagan  practices, 
^  8  any  thing  else  to  be  witnessed,  as  there,  Sunday 
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evening  is  devoted  to  amusement,  and  dancing 
rude  music  winds  up  their  holiday." 

Dr.  Baikie  was  very  careful  to  ascertain  from 
the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  saw,  their  dispositions  in 
respect  to  their  liberated  countrymen,  and  found 
them  all  willing,  aad  many  desirous  for  their  re- 
turn home.  After  his  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  "  it 
soon  became  known  that  the  officers  who  had  been 
on  the  expedition  up  the  '  great  river'  had  re 
turned,  and  many  of  the  natives  called,  partly  to 
hear  the  news,  partly  to  inquire  what  prospect 
there  was  of  another  expedition,  and  of  their  being 
enabled  to  return  to  their  own  countries.  First  and 
foremost  there  arrived  a  body  forty-three  strong, 
from  the  Igbo  race,  who  are  in  Freetown  both  nu- 
merous and  wealthy.  This  was  followed  by  two 
from  the  Nupe  tribe,  one  of  twenty  and  the  other 
of  thirty-eight  individuals,  a  smaller  one  of  nine 
from  the  Igbira  Panda,  and  one  of  nineteen  from 
the  Bassa  (Kakanda) ;  but  the  crowning  one  was 
from  the  Hausa  people,  who  came  in  upon  me  to 
the  number  of  seventy-two.  Smaller  in  appearance, 
but  equally  earnest,  were  the  deputations  I  received 
from  the  Kanuri  (Bornu)  Kanomba,  Djukee,  Bo- 
nu,  Ishabe,  Oru,  Igara  and  Ado.  I  have  by  me 
the  lists  of  names  of  all  these,  and  ascertained 
that  they  represented  the  desires  of  from  1500  to 
2000  persons.  The  tenor  of  conversation  was 
much  the  same  with  all ;  they  were  most  desirous 
of  revisiting  and  settling  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  carrying  with  them  civilized  habits  and  chris- 
tian doctrines.  They  said  they  wished  to  have 
with  them  teachers  to  instruct  their  children,  as 
they  themselves  had  been  instructed,  and  they  con- 
cluded by  asking  if  the  land  was  good ;  meaning 
thereby,  if  peace  prevailed,  and  if  they  would  be 
well  received." 

The  people  above  named,  and  the  others  who  call- 
ed with  similar  desires  on  Dr.  Baikie,  represent  nearly 
all  the  tribes  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age, and  those  living  far  to  the  north  and  east  of 
his  route.  The  importance  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, of  returning  them  to  their  homes,  civilized  and 
instructed  as  they  are,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

"As  to  the  countries  near  the  Quorra  and  Binue, 
I  gave  these  people  all  the  information  I  could,  but 
as  to  whether  they  could  be  assisted  in  returning 
to  these  regions,  1  could  of  course  give  no  reply. 
All  I  could  do,  was  to  promise  to  represent  their 
wishes  in  England,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote 
them  as  far  as  possible.  And  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  small  boon  they  crave  may  be  accorded  to 
them,  as  in  helping  them  to  settle  in  Central  Africa, 
we  should  not  be  merely  benefitting  them,  but  the 
entire  continent,  and  by  thus  introducing  superior 
intelligence,  we  might  possibly  be  laying  the  germ 
of  a  new  nation,  to  be  distinguished  by  its  civilized 
rule  and  mild  sway,  contrasting  most  strongly  with 
present  tyranny  and  oppression." 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  Baikie 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  promise.  We  find 
him  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  that  enlightened  body  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  urging  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
steps  to  renew  the  intercourse  with  the  people  on 
the  shores  of  the  Quorra  and  Jie  Binue,  and  to  as- 
sist the  civilized  Africans  of  Freetown  in  returning 
to  their  native  homes. 

"  It  is  not  safe  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Church,  without  at  the  same  time 
dwelling  upon  the  resources  and  goodness  of  God. 
In  the  exercise  of  an  humble  faith  we  must  connect 
the  greatness  of  the  remedy  with  the  virulence  of  the 
disease.  Otherwise  we  shall  promote  the  plans  of 
our  great  enemy  by  falling  into  a  repining  and  cen- 


sorious spirit ;  a  state  of  mind  which  is  equally  in- 
jurious to  ourselves  and  offensive  to  our  heavenly 
Father." —  Upham. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

William  Dewsbury. 

(Continued  from  page  ?3.) 

There  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
devotion  of  a  child,  leaving  mother  and  sisters  in 
her  twelfth  year,  to  become  the  prison  companion 
of  her  persecuted  grandfather,  to  comfort  and  cheer 
him  in  his  seclusion  from  domestic  society.  The 
very  general  persecution  to  which  faithful  Friends 
were  subjected,  must  not  only  have  weaned  them 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  but  at  the  same  time 
brought  them  into  near  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  drawn  them  to  visit  those  who  were  confined  in 
prison.  They  often  did  this  at  the  risk,  and  some- 
times the  loss  of  their  own  liberty,  but  for  which 
they  were  compensated  by  the  sweet  fellowship  they 
felt  with  one  another,  and  the  tendering  opportuni- 
tunities  they  had  together.  They  counted  nothing 
too  dear  to  part  with  in  support  of  their  testimony 
to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Samuel  Bownas 
states,  that  "  persecution  being  still  very  hot,  and 
Friends  locked  out  of  their  meeting-house  at  Strick- 
land, we  met  at  the  door,  and  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  went  to  meeting  with  my  mother, 
the  informers  came  twice ;  the  first  time  the  meet- 
ing had  been  over  about  half  an  hour,  the  second 
not  quite  so  long,  so  that  we  escaped  their  hands 
both  times.  Many  Friends  were  in  prison  at  Appleby, 
for  attending  that  meeting,  whom  my  mother  mostly 
went  to  visit,  taking  me  along  with  her,  and  she 
had  a  meeting  with  the  prisoners,  several  Friends 
from  other  p>laces  being  likewise  there  by  appoint- 
ment. I  observed  though  very  young,  how  tender 
and  broken  they  tvere,  and  I  was  very  inquisitive 
of  my  mother,  why  they  cried  so  much ;  and  thee 
too,  said  I,  why  did  thee  ?  She  told  me  that  I  could 
not  understand  the  reason  of  it  then ;  but  when  I 
grew  up  more  to  man's  estate,  I  might." 

Many  of  the  faithful  advocates  of  the  same  chris- 
tian principles,  have  now  a  large  share  of  mental  suf- 
fering to  endure,  lest  the  testimonies  of  those  sons  of 
the  morning  should  be  forsaken,  and  set  at  nought 
by  the  people,  they  were  instrumental  in  forming 
into  a  society.  How  cheering  would  it  be  to  see 
the  sympathies  of  Friends  awakened  for  one  an- 
other, in  their  exercises  for  the  support  of  the  Truth, 
and  against  all  innovation,  that  we  might  become 
a  harmonious  band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  made 
strong  in  the  Lord  for  the  service  which  he  calls  us 
to  perform.  To  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God,  and  towards  man,  in  doing  our  du- 
ties, and  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  preserving  in- 
violate the  faith  and  discipline  for  which  our  fathers 
suffered  cruel  treatment,  will  be  to  our  own  peace, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  children  and  fellow  members  ; 
and  is  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  our  charge.  Let 
every  one  scrutinize  the  motives  of  his  own  heart, 
that  there  may  not  lurk  there  any  unchristian 
spirit  that  would  divide  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  in 
Israel,  and  add  to  the  afflictions  of  his  brethren. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  grand-daughter, 

_____  O  O  ' 

W.  Dewsbury  was  somewhat  beyond  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  considering  the  suffering  to  which 
he  and  others  were  exposed,  however  trying  to  him 
to  part  with  her,  he  must  have  regarded  her  death, 
attended  with  such  evidence  of  divine  acceptance, 
as  an  event  to  her  transcendently  happy.  His 
bonds  were  continued  to  so  late  a  period  of  life, 
that  the  king's  proclamation,  by  which  he  was  fin- 
ally enlarged,  came  when  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
liberty  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  In  an  epistle 
written  in  1G86,  eighteen  months  before  his  death, 
he  says,  "  My  dear  Friends,  through  the  sharp  per- 
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secutions  that  were  endured  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  many  long  imprisonments;  being  nineteen 
years  a  prisoner  in  this  town  of  Warwick ;  four  of 
them  kept  a  close  prisoner,  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
Buffer  my  health  to  be  so  impaired,  that  many  times 
I  am  forced  to  rest  two  or  three  times,  in  going  to  the 
meeting  in  the  town,  not  being  of  ability  to  travel 
as  in  years  past."  From  the  date  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  epistle  was  addressed  to  Friei.ds, 
while  in  his  debilitated  condition,  it  being  often  the 
practice  of  Friends  when  in  jail,  or  no  longer  able 
to  go  abroad,  to  relieve  their  minds  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren,  by  the  use 
of  the  pen  : — "  My  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  who 
are  called  out  of  the  world,  and  plucked  as  brands 
out  of  the  fire,  by  the  heavenly  power  of  God,  who 
hath  convinced  you  of  his  everlasting  truth,  in  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ;  as  you  have  received  the 
truth  in  some  measure,  watch  and  pray,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  name  of  Christ;  that  you  may  feel  his 
power  in  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  his  blessed 
Spirit,  to  lay  judgment  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet;  that  all  that  is  not  obedient 
to  the  light  of  Christ,  may  be  kept  down,  and 
buried  in  the  heavenly  baptism,  under  the  sentence 
of  death  ;  as  it  was  and  is  with  all  the  children  of 
God,  who  have  received  the  .sentence  of  death  in 
ourselves ;  that  we  may  have  no  confidence  in  our- 
selves, but  trust  alone  in  the  living  God.  This  will 
keep  you  all  in  the  sweet,  seasoned,  savoury  spirit 
of  life,  in  all  your  words,  tradings,  and  dealings 
among  the  children  of  men.  Then  will  you,  who 
retain  the  savour  of  the  heavenly  life  in  the  blessed 
Truth,  be  manifest  and  known  to  all  people  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  so  that  every  one,  according  to 
your  measure,  may  be  felt,  upon  all  occasions,  con- 
tinually flowing  forth,  in  the  savoury  spirit  of  life, 
to  the  comfort  of  your  own  families,  and  the  city  of 
God,  who  over  all  is  blessed  forever. 

"And  my  dear  Friends,  I  desire  all  to  be  watch- 
ful, that  not  any  come  short  of  what  is  required  of 
them,  both  rulers  of  families  and  parents  of  child- 
ren. While  you  have  a  day  to  be  with  them,  call 
your  families  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  the 
fear  of  his  name.  Certainly  the  Lord  will  answer 
the  end  of  your  endeavours,  by  causing  the  savoury 
life  to  flow  through  you,  to  season  your  servants 
and  children  ;  that  the  church  of  God  may  be  in 
every  family  and  habitation  of  his  people.  Great 
is  the  concern  upon  my  spirit  for  the  children  of  all, 
who  profess  the  blessed  truth  of  God,  that  all  pa- 
rents may  stand  in  their  places,  and  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  that  while 
in  their  minority  and  tender  years,  and  under  their 
tuition,  they  may  not  be  too  indulgent  to  them,  or 
suffer  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  rule  in  them,  or  let 
them  have  their  own  wills,  and  do  those  things 
which  are  not  according  to  the  truth  of  God  ;  and 
connive  at  instead  of  reproving  their  children,  and 
crossing  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  them,  causing 
them  to  be  content  with  such  things,  as  are  accord- 
ing to  the  Truth.  For  want  of  this  care  in  parents, 
the  spirit  of  this  world  is  strengthened  in  children, 
when  it  should  be  kept  down  by  the  heavenly  au- 
thority and  power  that  the  Lord  hath  given  to  pa- 
rents to  rule  over  them.  And  all  walk  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  with  modi  ration  in  all  things,  clothed 
in  modest  apparel,  and  laying  by  all  superfluity, 
so  that  your  good  example  may  reach  the  witness 
of  God  in  the  children.  For  want  of  this  care  in 
some  parents,  and  being  too  indulgent  and  full  of 
lenity  to  their  children,  they  grow  rude,  stubborn, 
self-willed  and  disobedient  to  parents,  to  the  wound- 
ing of  their  hearts,  who  have  thus  neglected  their 
duty.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you  that  ye  slight  not 
the  opportunity  God  gives  you  in  this  weighty  con- 
cern, to  be  in  all  things  good  examples  to  all  who 


live  with  you,  both  children  and  servants,  that  by 
your  godly  conversation  and  heavenly  exhortations, 
you  may  raise  up  the  witness  for  God  in  them; 
exercising  the  power  God  hath  given  you,  to  keep 
down  the  evil  nature,  while  they  live  with  you. 
^ "  When  your  children  grow  up,  take  them  to 
meetings,  and  keep  your  eyes  over  them,  that  they 
behave  themselves  soberly.  Encourage  them  in 
well  doing;  so  will  the  Lord  bless  your  sweet  and 
heavenly  behaviour  in  your  families,  and  servants 
will  bless  God,  that  ever  it  was  their  lot  to  come 
into  your  families,  in  that  their  spirits  were  sweetly 
seasoned  with  the. truth  by  your  heavenly  care  over 
them.  Your  children  will  also  magnify  the  name 
of  the  Lord  for  your  blessed  care,  heavenly  instruc- 
tions, and  godly  endeavours  every  way,  for  their 
good  in  this  world,  and  their  eternal  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come.  This  will  crown  the  hoary 
heads  of  parents  with  joy,  to  see  their  endeavours 
sanctified  to  their  children,  and  their  offspring  made 
the  offspring  and  children  of  God.  Blessed  be  his 
name  forever,  who  heareth  the  prayers  of  his  people, 
who  are  exercised  daily  in  the  heavenly  inspiration 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  call  upon  his  holy  name,  not 
only  for  enemies,  but  for  a  blessing  upon  their  fa- 
milies, and  for  all  that  love  the  truth  of  our  God 
These  are  the  families  that  are  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord,  whom  he  guards  with  the  angel  of  his 
presence,  and  will  make  them  manifest  and  known 
to  all  people,  that  are  his  chosen  jewels,  whom  he 
will  preserve  in  the  day  when  he  will  pour  forth  his 
vengeance  upon  the  heathen  that  know  him  not, 
and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon  his  name 
And  if  any  of  these  children  of  heavenly-minded 
parents,  when  removed  from  under  their  tuition,  for 
want  of  watchfulness,  grow  careless,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  the  blessed  truth  of  God,  and  trample  all 
the  care  and  good  counsel  of  their  parents  under  their 
feet,  to  satisfy  their  own  wills  in  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  this  evil  world,  to  the  wounding  of  the 
hearts  of  their  careful  and  loving  parents,  they  will 
be  clear  of  their  blood  ;  while  they  [the  children] 
shall  reap  the  fruits  of  their  doings,  except  they 
repent.  • 

"And  all  you  young  and  tender  people,  with  others 
that  come  among  Friends,  through  the  education  of 
your  careful  parents,  masters  or  mistresses,  I  have  a 
concern  upon  my  spirit  to  write  to  you,  that  you  do 
not  rest  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  Truth,  re- 
ceived by  education,  but  watch  unto  the  heart- 
searching  light  of  Christ  in  you,  which  will  let  you 
see  that  you  must  be  regenerated  and  born  again, 
and  so  be  made  real  and  faithful  Friends,  by  the 
heavenly  inspiration  of  the  powerful  Spirit  of  God 
in  you.  And  if  you  be  carefully  upon  your  watch, 
you  will  sec  judgment  upon  all  in  you  that  is  not 
obedient  to  the  light  of  Christ,  in  whose  light  you 
will  see  more  light,  even  your  great  necessity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  This  will  cause  you  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
that  the  Lord  would  enable  you  to  loathe  and  ab- 
hor the  pride,  pomp  and  pleasure  of  this  evil  world, 
and  give  you  assurance  of  God's  love  to  your  souls. 
Until  you  enjoy  it  in  all  places  of  your  retirement, 
you  will  pour  forth  your  supplications  with  tears  to 
the  Lord,  as  the  heavenly  travellers  and  compa- 
nions did  and  do,  who  could  not  find  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  outward  observations,  though  none  were 
more  careful  in  observing  what  is  made  known  to 
them  to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  kingdom  of  God 
( "iM-ts  not  in  outward  observations,  therefore  in 
the  light  press  forward,  according  to  your  spiritual 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  true  poverty  of  spirit,  weep- 
ing, and  seeking  the  Lord  your  God,  asking  the 
way  to  Zion,  with  your  faces  thitherward,  that  you 
may  enjoy  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks.  Oh, 
you  blessed  children  of  the  Lord,  lift  up  your  heads, 


and  stay  your  minds  upon  the  Lord,  waiting  pa- 
tiently upon  him.  He  will  turn  your  sorrows  into 
everlasting  rejoicing,  and  seal  you  up  with  his  holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  in  the  marriage  union  with  him- 
self; and  will  give  you  assurance  of  your  eternal 
salvation.  Then  will  you  certainly  know  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  be  within  you,  and  the  anointing  to 
teach  you,  which  will  enable  you  to  delight  in  taking 
up  the  cross  daily,  in  true  cbedience  to  the  light  of 
Christ,  all  the  days  you  have  a  being  among  the 
children  of  men.  Then  will  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  trample  upon  all  the  pride,  pomp,  plea- 
sures, and  vanity  of  this  evil  world,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  your  dear  and  careful  parents,  whose 
tuition  you  were  under  in  your  tender  years,  and 
of  all  that  walk  in  the  precious  truth  of  our  God, 
who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever.  Amen. 

"And  all  dear  Friends  and  Brethren,  seeing  the 
Lord,  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers 
of  waters,  and  in  his  loving-kindness,  so  ordereth 
those  in  authority,  that  the  prison  doors  are  opened 
once  more  in  our  day,  and  we  enjoy  peace  and 
quietness  according  to  his  blessed  will ;  praises  be 
to  his  name  forever ;  I  have  a  concern  upon  my 
spirit,  that  all  Friends  have  their  hearts  affected  as 
mine  is,  to  live  in  the  sense  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord.    And,  for  the  time  to  come,  every  one  en- 
deavour to  prevent  tlie  enemy  making  disunion 
among  Friends  and  brethren,  as  of  late  years  he 
hath  been  doing,  by  public  opposition  in  some,  and 
others  not  jjatiently  keeping  in  their  places,  have 
also  separated.    The  difference  being  so  public, 
hath  caused  many  a  sorroivful  heart,  and  given 
cause  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  rejoice.    This  has 
been  a  greater  exercise  and  trouble  to  me  than  all 
the  sharp  persecutions  and  imprisonments  I  have 
endured  for  the  word  of  God,  and  testimony  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Therefore,  in  the  love  of  God 
I  beseech  and  entreat  you  all,  who  have  been  01 
are  concerned  in  what  is  above  written,  to  let  the 
love  of  God  so  abound,  that  in  it  ail  may  laboui 
for  peace  and  unity  in  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace 
who  in  love  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  when  we  wer< 
enemies :  and  in  our  age  he  hath  called  many  o 
his  children  to  give  up  their  lives  in  the  heat  of  thi 
day,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  to  gather  enemie. 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  union  with  him 
Therefore,  wait  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  to  bea 
one  with  another ;  that  if  any  w:ho  are  conscien 
tious  to  God,  and  blameless  in  their  conversation! 
having  a  concern  upon  their  spirits  to  edify  th 
people,  do  declare  the  truth  in  public  assemblies, 
beseech  you  in  the  love  of  God,  that  not  any  throug 
disaffection  show  at  least  any  public  opposition  ; 
rather  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  party  to  be  spc 
ken  to,  speak  to  him  in  private.    So  will  the  en< 
my  be  prevented  from  easting  stumbling-blocks 
the  way  of  tender-spirited  people,  who  come  in  \o\ 
to  be  comforted  in  the  meeting.    In  doing  so,  it  wi 
cause  love  and  unity  to  abound  among  Friend 
and  in  the  love  of  God,  all  will  be  restored  ai 
brought  into  unity  again,  who  have  been  scattercc 
and  to  meet  all  together  in  the  everlasting  truth, 
feel  the  healer  of  breaches,  who  is  the  restorer 
the  desolate,  exalted  to  reign  in  his  kingdom  in 
your  hearts ;  and  to  offer  up  a  peace-offering, 
passing  by  all  offences  that  have  caused  disunioi 
and  to  bind  you  all  up  in  the  unity  of  the  Spir 
and  bond  of  everlasting  peaee.    And  meet  all  i 
gether,  you  who  profess  God's  blessed  truth, 
[iraise  his  holy  name,  all  as  one,  and  one  as  a 
while  we  are  in  these  mortal  bodies,  and  fore\ 
when  time  here  shall  be  no  more.    Even,  so  be 
with  you  all,  saith  my  soul,  in  the  name  of  the  Loi 
to  whom  are  my  prayers,  that  all  may  be  acco 
plished  as  above  written.    And  until  it  be  so 
shall  remain  your  exercised  brother  in  tribulatil 
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and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  William  Dewsbury. 

"  Given  forth  in  the  hiovings  of  the  peaceable 
spirit  and  word  of  reconciliation,  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  are  my  prayers,  that  all  who  are 
convinced,  may  wait  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
the  slain  of  the  Lord,  and  conformable  to  Christ  in 
his  death.  That  they  may  witness  his  quickening 
power  to  raise  them  up  in  the  resurrection  of  life, 
to  enter  into  the  gates  of  Zion,  to  dwell  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  where  peace  is  within  her  gates,  and 
quietness  among  all  that  have  their  habitation 
therein,  having  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks; 
and  such  are  blessed  of  the  Lord,  preserved  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  his  name  forever.  Amen. 

W.  -D." 

"  TVarwick,  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1686." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Bead  Sea. — Though  in  breadth  not  extend- 
ing ten  miles,  the  Dead  Sea  seems  boundless  to  the 
eye  when  looking  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  on  its  flint- 
strewn  shore,  together  with  the  lines  of  driftwood 
and  fragments  of  bitumen  on  the  beach,  give  to  its 
waters  a  resemblance  to  the  ocean.  Curious  to  ex- 
perience the  sensations  of  swimming  in  so  strange  a 
sea,  I  put  to  the  test  the  accounts  of  the  "extreme 
buoyancy  felt  in  it,  and  I  was  quickly  convinced 
that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  that.  I  found 
■the  water  almost  tepid,  and  so  stroDg  that  the  chief 
difficulty  was  to  keep  sufficiently  submerged,  the 
feet  starting  up  in  the  air  at  every  vigorous  stroke. 
When  floating,  half  the  body  rose  above  the  surface, 
all  j  and,  with  a  pillow,  one  might  have  slept  upon  the 
Ihaflf  water. 

After  some  time  the  strangeness  of  the  sensation 
y.  i  in  some  measure  disappeared,  and  on  approaching 
1 1  the  shore,  I  carelessly  dropped  my  feet  to  walk  out, 
tit  ■  when,  lo  !  as  if  a  bladder  had  been  attached  to  each 
w  i  heel,  they  flewupwards,  the  struggle  to  recover  myself 
sent  my  head  down,  the  vilely  bitter  and  briny  water, 
wej  i  from  which  I  had  hitherto  guarded  my  head,  now 
rushed  into  my  mouth,  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  and  for 
one  horrible  moment  the  only  doubt  I  had  was, 
emief  whether  I  was  to  be  drowned  or  poisoned.  Coming 
to  the  surface,  however,  I  swam  to  land,  making  no 
farther  attempt  to  walk  in  deep  water,  which  I  am 
;rien  inclined  to  believe  is  almost  impossible. — Eastern 
isatioai  Travel. 
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m---  AN  HOUR  WITH  GOD. 

tbroon  One  hour  with  thee,  my  God,  when  daylight  breaks 
on :  In  I     Over  a  world  thy  guardian  care  has  kept ; 
.,'y.x*  ^  'ien  tne  fresh  soul  from  soothing  slumber  wakes, 
tdpfll      T°  praise  tbe  love  tnat  watched  me  while  I  slept: 
meeq  "When  with  new  strength  my  blood  is  bounding  free, 
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The  first,  best,  sweetest  hour  I'll  give  to  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  busy  d^y  begins 
Her  never-ceasing  round  of  bustling  care, 

"When  I  must  meet  with  toil,  and  pain,  and  sins, 
And  through  them  all  thy  cros3  again  must  bear : 

Oh  !  then  to  arm  me  for  the  strife,  to  be, 

Faithful  to  death,  I'll  kneel  an  hour  to  thee. 


One  hour  with  thee,  when  rides  the  glorious  sun, 

High  in  mid-heaven,  and  pf.nting  nature  feels 
Lifeless  and  overpowered,  and  man  has  done, 

For  one  short  hour,  with  urging  life's  swift  wheels; 
In  that  deep  pause  my  soul  from  care  shall  flee, 
To  make  that  hour  of  rest,  one  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  saddened  twilight  flings 
Her  soothing  charm  o'er  lawn,  and  vale,  and  grove, 
jjll  When  there  breathes  up  from  all  created  things, 
The  sweet,  enthrilling  sense  of  thy  deep  love; 
And  when  its  softening  power  descends  on  me, 
My  swelling  heart  shall  spend  an  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  my  God,  when,  softly,  night 

Climbs  the  high  heaven  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 
When  thy  sweet  stars,  unutterably  bright, 
re  telling  forth  thy  praise  to  men  below  ; 


be  a* 
tribulaw 


Oh,  then,  while  far  from  earth  my  thoughts  would  flee, 
I'll  spend  in  prayer  one  joyful  hour  with  thee  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 
JOHN  CADWALLADER. 

John  Cadwallader,  the  first  minister  of  that 
name  amongst  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  the  year  1676,  probably  in  Wales.  We  have 
no  account  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the  time  of  his 
removal  to  Pennsylvania.  The  first  information 
we  meet  with  concerning  him,  was  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1704,  when  he  was  residing 
at  Horsham,  Philadelphia  county,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  a  married  man.  The  memo- 
rial issued  concerning  him,  states  that  he  "  was 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth,  when  young." 
He  came  forth  in  the  ministry  early  in  life,  and 
having  been  enabled,  through  the  Lord's  help,  to 
pass  through  many  deep  exercises  and  baptisms  in 
faith  and  patience,  he  was  prepared  for  extensive 
usefulness  in  the  church.  Of  his  wife  Mary,  his 
sympathizing  helper  in  spiritual  and  temporal  things, 
we  have  already  given  account. 

Although  we  can  trace  him  in  many  of  his  la- 
bours about  home,  and  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry,  we  have  no  record  of 
his  travels  out  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  until  the 
year  1717,  when  he  visited  New  England.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1719,  he  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  returning  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1721,  he 
informed  his  friends  at  home,  of  a  concern  which 
had  rested  on  his  mind  to  visit,  in  gospel  love,  the 
Island  of  England.  His  concern  was  united  with, 
and  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  month,  he  left  America 
to  fulfil  this  arduous  service.  He  was  diligent  in 
the  work  assigned  him,  and  returned  to  his  own 
home,  a  little  before  the  close  of  1722,  bringing 
various  certificates  of  unity  from  meetings,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  being  enabled  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  labours  to  his 
brethren  at  his  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1724,  with  Hugh 
Foulke  for  a  companion,  he  visited  Long  Island 
and  some  parts  to  the  east,  from  which  he  returned 
with  the  reward  of  peace  for  his  dedication,  and 
with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
with  his  labour.  About  the  Sixth  month,  1729,  he 
left  home  on  a  more  general  visit  to  New  England, 
which  occupied  him  till  the  Eleventh  month.  To 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  the  31st 
of  Eleventh  month,  he  gave  u  a  short  and  comfort- 
able" account  of  his  travels.  He  also  acknowledged 
the  satisfaction  he  had  felt  in  giving  up  to  this 
service,  and  described  the  prosperity  of  Truth  to 
the  eastward. 

Various  dispensations  of  affliction  had  been 
meted  out  to  our  friend,  in  the  inscrutable  order- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  as  well  as  many  causes 
for  thankfulness  and  rejoicing.  On  the  8th  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1728,  his  beloved  wife  Mary,  his 
faithful  assistant  in  the  management  of  his  children, 
was,  after  a  life  of  innocency  and  integrity,  re- 
moved to  receive  the  reward  of  "  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant!"  Whilst  mourning  over  this  bereave- 
ment, the  heart  of  the  father  must  have  found  some 
consolation  in  his  children,  who,  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  their  parents,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  on  their  instruction,  were  growing  up  useful 
religious  characters.  His  son  J ohn,  bowing  early  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  giving  up  unreservedly  to 


the  Lord's  will,  had  already  become  a  solid  and 
useful  member  of  the  church  militant.  A  gift  of 
the  ministry  of  life  and  salvation  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  being  faithful  therein,  it  was  in  due 
time  publicly  acknowledged  by  his  friends.  This 
took  place  in  the  Fifth  month  of  this  year,  (1728.) 
Oh,  how  heart-cheering  it  must  have  Seen  to  Mary 
Cadwallader,  as  she  drew  near  the  close  of  her  use- 
ful life,  to  see  her  children  walking  in  the  Truth, 
treading  the  path  of  dedication,  and  labouring  to 
promote  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth. 

Our  dedicated  friend  believed  it  right  once  more 
to  enter  into  a  marriage  connexion.  His  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Fourth  month,  1730,  at  Frank- 
ford,  the  meeting  being  attended  by  many  Friends 
in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  others.  He  was  not, 
however,  long  permitted  to  remain  at  home.  In 
the  year  1732,  with  the  unity  of  his  friends,  he  once 
more  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with  a  concern  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  England,  Ireland  and  Wales.  Of 
this  journey  we  "have  some  hints.  He  was  withr 
Thomas  Story  at  a  meeting,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the 
7th  of  Seventh  month,  1733,  to  which  Thomas 
says,  "  Came  people  of  divers  notions,  as  of  the 
national  church,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &c,  and 
the  Lord  giving  matter  and  utterance,  as  likewise 
consolation  and  ability ;  we  had  an  edifying  meet- 
ing, well  received  by  the  people,  and  well  spoken 
of  after." 

He  was  in  Ireland  the  same  year,  1733.  Friends, 
where  he  travelled,  had  become  acquainted  with 
him  in  his  former  visit,  and  there  was  great  open- 
ness to  receive  him,  and  his  ministry.  After  a  very 
satisfactory  visit  of  nearly  two  years,  he  returned 
near  the  middle  of  the  year  1734.  On  giving  an 
account  of  his  labours  and  travels,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers,  a  minute  was  made  from 
which  the  following  is  taken  :  "  All  which  were 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  to  this  meeting,  and 
the  rather  for  the  humility  our  said  friend  appeared 
in,  not  valuing  himself  upon  his  reception,  and  the 
service  he  had  had  in  visiting  the  churches." 

John  Churchman  informs  us  that  John  Cadwal- 
lader had  "  good  service  at  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1736.  In  1739, 
he  was  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting,  in  company 
with  Robert  Jordan,  and  in  1740,  at  that  held  at 
West  River,  with  Michael  Lightfoot.  Towards  the 
close  of  1741,  he,  with  Zebulon  Heston,  visited 
Friends  generally,  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  On 
their  returning,  in  the  winter  following,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  visited  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the 
Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  John  Churchman  ac- 
companied them  to  Sassafras  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
John  Cadwallader  was  now  preparing  for  his  last 
labour  of  love, — a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Tortola. 
John  Estaugh  and  he  were  both  liberated  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in  1742,  to  visit  that 
Island.  They  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  about  the 
13th  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  landed  in  Tortola, 
on  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month.  John  Cadwallader 
was  taken  sick  on  the  passage,  yet  rejoiced  to  be  at 
the  scene  of  his  labour,  and  although  very  weak, 
yet  with  his  companion  he  had  good  and  accepta- 
ble service.  After  a  short  time,  he  grew  more  in- 
disposed, and  itsoon  became  evident  that  his  end  was 
near.  He  was  preserved  in  great  peace  to  the  last, 
departing  this  life  on  the  20th  of  the  Ninth  month ; 
aged  nearly  sixty-six  years. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Philadel- 
phia, notes  in  its  minutes,  that  it  had  received  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  his  services,  and  a  letter  from 
a  friend  on  the  Island,  speaking  of  the  visit  of  the 
two  Johns,  says  :  "  The  testimonies  of  these  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  were  with  life  and  power,  and 
were  as  clouds  filled  with  rain  upon  a  thirsty  land." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  tlic  Kervons  System. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem of  Animals,  taken  from  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  will  probably  afford  both  amusement  and 
instruction  to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
The  subject  is  one  which  ought  to  interest  all  : — 

"  In  the  lowest  species  of  animals,  which  appear  to 
be  devoid  of  any  specific  organs  of  digestion,  motion, 
or  sensation ;  whose  economy  indeed  only  enables 
them  to  contribute,  in  a  mode  as  yet  unknown,  to 
the  nutrition  and  preservation  of  the  individual,  or 
to  the  continuation  of  the  species,  no  distinct  nervous 
system  has  yet  been  discovered,  or  at  least  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  :  it  is  presumed  rather  than 
known,  that  in  such  animals  there  exists  a  variable 
number  of  small  insulated  masses  of  nervous  matter 
called  gang/ions,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  slender  filaments  that  radiate  from  these  masses 
in  various  directions. 

In  ascending  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  we 
meet  with  species,  in  which,  though  devoid  of  organs 
of  sense  and  motion,  there  exist  distinct  organs  of 
digestion  ;  and  in  such  species  the  upper  part  of  the 
passage  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  is 
usually  surrouuded  by  a  kind  of  collar,  from  whence 
distinct  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

In  ascending  still  higher  the  scale  of  animal  ex- 
istence we  find,  together  with  a  greater  symmetry 
of  structure  in  the  whole  individual,  additional  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  these  super- 
added parts.  Thus,  in  those  classes  of  animals 
which  include  the  leech,  the  centipede,  and  the  bee, 
whose  bodies  are  naturally  divisible  into  distinct 
segments,  we  find  a  series  of  ganglions  placed  op- 
posite the  respective  segments,  and  sending  out 
nerves  which  are  appropriated  to  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion  attached  to  these  segments  :  and 
the  several  ganglions  are  reciprocally  united  by 
intervening  portions  of  a  nervous  cord,  which  is 
continued  from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the 
other ;  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  thread 
in  which  knots  have  been  tied  at  stated  intervals. 
And  in  those  species  of  these  classes  which  have 
eyes,  as  is  the  case  with  insects,  there  are  additional 
ganglions  near  the  head  ;  from  which  arise  the  nerves 
of  vision,  and  probably,  of  touch. 

If  in  ascending  still  higher  the  scale  of  animal 
existence,  we  examine  the  nervous  system  of  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  we  find  that  those 
parts  which  arc  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
are  supplied  with  ganglions  aud  nerves  correspond- 
ing in  their  general  character  and  mode  of  distribu- 
tion with  the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  classes  : 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion  merely  differs  from  that  of  the  intermediate 
classes,  in  being  more  elaborate;  the  individual 
nerves  all  communicating  with  a  continuous  cord 
which  extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to 
the  other ;  but  which,  instead  of  floating  loosely  in 
the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  as  in  insects,  &c  is 
contained  in  a  canal  essentially  < >i i ~ i -t i 1 1 of  ;i  series 
of  parts  called  rntc'irif,  which  taken  together  form 
what  is  called  the  spine  or  backbone.  From  the 
structure  of  this  spine  these  classes  are  called  rrr- 
1c' anted :  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  these 
classes  alone  have  a  craniumi  or  skull. 

The  nervous  cord  above  described  is  known  more 
familiarly  under  the  name  of  the  spinal  marrotc,  a 
term  which  is  derived  from  it-  resemblance,  in  some 
of  its  physical  characters,  to  the  oil  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  bones  of  man  and  various  other  aui- 
mals. 


That  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  head  is  continued  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull ;  and  is  there  apparently  lost  in  a  more  or  less 
regular  mass  of  nervous  matter  called  the  brain  : 
which  is  small  and  simple  in  its  structure,  in  fish ; 
larger,  and  more  complicated,  progressively,  in  rep 
tiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds ;  largest,  and  most  com 
plicated,  in  man.  From  the  lower  surface  of  the 
brain  arise  several  pairs  of  nerves  which  are  princi- 
pally distributed  upon  the  organs  of  the  distinct 
senses,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation",  that  while  the  nerves  of  the  muscles 
of  mere  animal  motion,  as  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 
mities, arc  derived  from  the  spinal  marrow ;  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  may  be 
called  preeminently  the  muscles  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual expression,  are  derived  from  the  brain 
itself. 

In  ascending,  then,  from  fish,  the  lowest  of  the 
four  classes  of  vertebral  animals,  to  quadrupeds, 
which  constitute  the  highest  class,  the  general  mass 
of  the  brain  upon  the  whole  increases  in  proportional 
size ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  also  more  and  more, 
resembles  that  of  man,  both  in  its  general  form,  and 
in  the  character  and  proportions  of  its  several  parts. 
But  the  human  brain,  when  fully  developed,  contains 
parts  which  do  not  exist  in  the  brain  of  those  ani- 
mal species  which  approach  nearest  to  man  in  the 
structure  of  this  part. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  add,  with  respect 
to  those  occasional  deviations  from  the  common 
form,  called  monsters  and  lusus  naturse,  that  nature 
never  elevates  the  brain  of  an  individual  of  a  lower 
to  that  of  a  higher  class ;  though  the  brain  of  an 
individual  of  a  higher  is  frequently  not  developed 
beyond  the  degree  of  a  lower  :  and  this  law  of  the 
development  of  the  brain  is,  with  reference  at  least 
to  the  distinction  of  classes,  correspondent  with  that 
of  the  general  form. 

The  nervous  system  of  man,  without  any  reference 
to  that  of  other  animals,  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
three  sufficiently  distinct  divisions  :  of  which  one  is 
appropriated  to  those  parts,  which  characterize  him 
simply  as  an  organized  being ;  another,  to  his  powers 
of  voluntary  motion ;  the  third,  or  the  brain,  to 
the  organs  of  the  several  senses,  and  probably,  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual  powers  and 
moral  affections. 

Of  the  two  first  of  the  foregoing  divisions  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  more  at  large  ;  because  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  minds  of  physiologists  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  offices.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  brain;  which  therefore  demands  a  greater 
share  of  our  attention." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

We  think  the  readers  of  the  Friend  will  not  con- 
sider the  space  occupied  by  the  following  observa- 
tions, on  the  reopening  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
as  uselessly  appropriated,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
furnishes  information  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  reopening  of  that  trade  is  advocated,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  discloses  some  of  the  causes  which  are 
silently  undermining  the  system,  where  it  is  claimed 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  State, 
and  working  most  favourably  for  both  master  and 
slave.  The  article  appeared  originally  in  the 
Charleston  Standard,  S.  0. 

H  The  Slave  Trade  to  be  Rcojtmcd.  —  Nearly 
three  years  ago,  wc  avowed  ourselves  in  favor  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tin; 
position  was  an  extreme  one.  *  *  *  Though 
slavery  was  possessed  of  every  clement  necessary 
to  a  living  BOciaJ  Bystem,  we  felt  it  never  could  be 
defended  upon  pre-existing  principles  or  opinions; 
but  that,  to  its  vindication  and  establishment,  there 


was  the  necessity  of  distinct  organization  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that,  instead  of  a  flank,  we  must  present  a 
front — instead  of  fear,  we  must  have  hope — instead 
of  endurance,  action — and,  to  the  end  of  changing 
our  attitude  in  the  contest,  and  of  planting  our 
standard  right  in  the  very  faces  of  our  adversaries, 
we  propose,  as  a  leading  principle  of  Southern  policy, 
to  reopen  and  legitimate  the  slave  trade. 

"While  men,  from  superabundance, were  crowded 
out  from  the  North,  and  were  directed  by  Emigra- 
tion Aid  Societies  upon  Kansas,  we  had  not  enough 
for  the  ordinary  offices  of  labour,  and  it  required 
force  to  send  them  out.  If  we  were  to  send  labour- 
ing whites,  there  was  the  apprehension  that  they 
themselves  would  acquire  an  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory in  opposition  to  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very, and  thus  might  fail  to  secure  the  State.  If 
we  were  to  send  slaves,  we  lose  their  conservative 
office  in  the  social  economy  at  home. 

"  So  many  whites  have  come  in  since  slaves  have 
been  restricted,  that  this  class  of  our  population  is 
greatly  in  excess.  Many  have  taken  to  the  walks 
of  manual  labor.  They  struggle  for  subsistence  in 
competition  with  the  slave,  and  already,  even  in  this 
state,  where  there  is  still  an  excess  of  slaves,  the 
proposition  has  been  made  and  pressed,  to  relieve 
the  whites  from  the  severities  of  such  a  contest.  To 
fortify  the  frontier,  therefore,  there  was  the  danger 
of  violating  the  integrity  of  slave  society  in  the  centre 
of  our  soundest  state.  The  political  power  to  be 
gained  on  the  one  hand  was  not  a  compensation  for 
the  moral  strength  to  be  lost  on  the  other. 

"  One  effort  might  be  successful,  but  others  must 
occur  perpetually;  and,  constrained  to  elect  between 
power  in  Congress  or  power  in  the  state,  between 
social  strength  or  political  extension,  our  specula- 
tions turned  abroad,  aud  the  minds  of  men  were 
forced  to  vibrate  between  the  alternatives  of  '  cir 
cumscription  or  the  slave  trade.' 

"  Another  not  less  necessary  step,  was  to  increase 
the  general  population  of  the  South,  and  preserve] 
an  approximation  to  equality  in  the  popular  brand 
of  the  National  Legislature.  We  could  expect  ncj 
great  increase  of  foreign  labour  in  competition  wit! 
our  slaves;  but,  should  increase  occur,  it  would  tencl 
still  more  to  change  the  nature  of  our  society.  Thd 
white  element  would  only  the  more  surely  claim  tb 
aid  of  legislation  to  exclude  the  slave,  aud  then 
was  no  reasonable  hope,  therefore,  of  being  able  t 
supply  our  wants  with  the  pauper  population  ol 
Europe.  To  submit  to  the  government  of  an  irrc|:* 
sponsible  majority  in  Congress,  was  not  to  be  though 
of;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  forced  again  to  vi 
brate  between  the  alternatives  of  dissolution  or  th 
slave  trade. 

"  There  was  another  important  step  to  be  takeri 
A  contrast  has  been  drawn  between  the  North  an<| 
South,  in  respect  of  their  improvements — the  de 
ciencics  of  the  South  had  been  established,  and  thl 
fact  was  charged  to  the  institution  of  domestic  slaj 
very.    We  knew  that  this  was  no  evidence  of  inc 
ciency — wo  knew  that  while  labour  had  been  cut  o 
from  the  South,  it  had  continued  to  pour  in  upo 
the  North ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  ha 
twice  as  much  labour  and  less  land,  and  it  was  n 
tural  and  necessary,  therefore,  that  their  rclati 
improvements  should  be  greater. 

"We  also  knew  that  in  proportion  to  populati 
at  the  South  the  products  are  greater  than  amo: 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  to  us  there  w 
nothing  in  this  contrast  to  cause  dissatisfaction;  btj 
the  fact  by  all  the  world  was  taken  as  conclush 
proof  of  inefficiency.  We  knew  that  equality  cou 
ultimately  be  restored  by  an  equality  of  labour;  b 
the  fact  that  interests  are  already  established  at  tl 
North,  gives  them  a  present  advantage  in  the  rac] 
If  solicitous  for  free  white  labour,  it  would  natura" 
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hesitate  to  come  in  competition  with  our  slaves,  but 
it  would  the  less  incline  to  come,  that  there  were  no 
enterprises  in  existence  to  attract  it.  These  were 
at  the  North,  and  to  the  North  was  drawn  still  other 
labour  to  their  farther  progress. 

"  To  stem  the  current  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  turn  the  tide  of  improvement,  and  give  to  our- 
selves the  comforts  of  progress  and  the  confidence 
of  the  world,  there  was  the  necessity  for  labour; 
and,  as  this  labour  could  never  come  from  Europe, 
we  were  turned  again  to  Africa,  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  further  forced  to  vibrate  between  the 
alternatives  of  perpetual  dependence  or  the  slave 
trade. 

"  And  there  was  still  another  step.  Men  have 
been  forced  to  realize  that  whites  and  slaves  have 
been  brought  together  here  in  unequal  and  unna- 
tural proportions.  A  slave  society,  properly  con- 
stituted, will  have  neither  race  in  excess;  and,  if 
left  free  to  form,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that 
the  races  would  come  together  in  natural  propor- 
tions. There  would  be  slaves  enough  for  labour, 
and  whites  enough  for  direction,  and  the  case  would 
be  exceptional  in  which  the  white  man  would  labour 
in  competition  with  the  slave,  or  the  slave  direct, 
except  in  subordination  to  the  white  man.  But,  as 
already  maintained,  they  had  not  been  free  to  form. 

"  While  slaves  from  abroad  have  been  kept  out, 
whites  from  abroad  have  been  forced  in,  and  filling 
;he  rounds  of  employment  open,  from  the  humblest 
labour  to  the  highest  offices  of  direction,  they  have 
been  in  the  way  of  pushing  slavery  out.  That 
slaves,  if  free  to  come,  would  have  been  competent 
i  to  every  emergency  of  labour,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but,  not  being  free  to  come,  they  have  been 
coo  much  extended ;  they  have  left  interstices  into 
.vhich  free  labour,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
las  been  forced,  and  the  institution  has  lost  much 
)f  its  integrity. 
"  While  the  South  becomes  strengthened,  there  is 
pigent  3o  increase  of  strength  to  this  peculiar  feature  of 
^janelpur  society;  free  labour,  in  competition  with  slave 
^{Ct  no  labour,  is  necessarily  conservative  of  its  own  pecu- 
,B Miliar  interests,  and  it  has  seemed  possible,  therefore, 
hat  the  fortunes  of  our  Constitution  may  be  deter- 
'fjfinined  by  a  class  who  have  no  direct  and  legitimate 
!  Connection  with  it.    Already,  in  some  sections  of 
jd thai ibfi  country,  it  has  become  more  popular  to  talk  of 
shipping  the  North  than  advancing  slavery;  all 
dm  j  nave  common  cause  in  the  one,  but  all  seem  not  to 
int  lave  perception  of  a  common  cause  in  the  other ; 
•  nd  while  the  interests  of  the  country  sustain  the 
jn  wn  iouth,  and  point  to  a  magnificent  career  of  national 
|D flithi prosperity  out  of  the  Union,  if  not  in  it,  they  do  not 
oint  to  the  integrity  and  advancement  of  our  own 
tiiet.eculiar  form  of  society. 

|  $  "  To  obviate  the  evils  of  this  unnatural  condition, 
e  ,ie|  as  become  the  object  of  very  serious  interest,  but 
jjtb ;  only  can  be  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  slaves. 
jjc,]j  Vith  this,  every  interest  would  be  harmonized ; 
l0'[jjJ  lere  is  no  white  man  who  would  not  engraft  his 
j  ork  upon  the  labour  of  the  slave,  if  the  slave  could 
lu  tipo  e  nac*  s0  cheap  as  to  allow  him  to  do  so  to  advan- 
t  Lit  ige ;  but  without  this,  the  evil  must  increase, 
^pod  those  who  believe  in  slavery — who  have  confi- 
.jljin  ence  in  its  efficiency  and  order,  and  who  would 
reserve  and  perpetuate  it  to  the  great  objects  of 
achievement — are  constrained  to  look  for  the 
medy  which  the  condition  indicates,  and  these 
0  ^ain  are  forced  to  vibrate  between  the  alternatives 
social  disintegration  and  the  slave  trade. 
"At  every  step  of  reaction,  therefore,  we  have 
met  by  difficulties  which  only  find  solution  in 
fag|ie  measure  we  propose.  To  preserve  equality  in 
it  of  States ;  to  recover  equality  in  representa- 
rJ3n;  to  have  any  share,  in  fact,  in  .Federal  legisla- 
ral]  >d;  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  our  institution, 
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and  turn  the  tide  of  commercial  power  from  the 
North,  and  even  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  own 
peculiar  system  of  society — there  has  seemed  to  be 
the  necessity  for  opening  up  again  the  stream  of  our 
foreign  labour." 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  6,  1856. 


For  many  months  past  we  have  heard  that  some 
of  the  violent  pro-slavery  politicians  in  the  South 
were  expressing  themselves  in  favour  of  reopening 
the  slave  trade,  in  order  to  multiply  more  rapidly 
their  labouring  population,  and  thus  permit  the  more 
free  expansion  of  their  peculiar  institution.  The 
experience  in  Kansas  shows,  that-  although  slave 
holders  may. invade  a  new  territory  and  remain 
there  long  enough  to  control  an  election,  yet  it  does 
not  suit  them  to  divide  their  strength  by  attempting 
to  bring  many  of  their  bondsmen  with  them,  or  to  re 
main  there  long  themselves  while  their  families 
are  in  another  State.  There  are  comparatively  few 
of  them  who  can  affordto  emigrate, — leaving  their 
lands  and  houses  behind  them, — to  go  into  a  dis- 
trict where  there  is  no  security  from  the  escape  of 
their  slaves.  Neither  can  they  divide  their  slaves, 
taking  part  with  them  and  leaving  part  behind ; 
the  whole  of  their  force  is  required  to  carry  on  their 
operations  at  the  old  homestead,  while  derangement 
and  loss  soon  follow  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
master.  If  negroes  were  cheaper,  so  that  the  smaller 
planters  could  buy  more  of  them,  and  many  who 
now  are  not  able  to  hold  a  slave,  could  raise  the 
means  to  purchase  one,  it  is  thought  by  those  de- 
voted propagators  of  this  abominable  system,  there 
would  be  many  more,  able  and  willing  to  carry 
their  families  and  servants  into  new  territories,  and 
thus  slavery  could  be  more  readily  extended.  To 
effect  this  it  is  proposed  to  reopen  the  African  slave 
trade.  Another  reason  for  this  measure  is  given  in 
the  extracts  which  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
taken  from  the  Charleston  Standard,  S.  C,  which 
we  have  given,  in  order  to  let  our  readers  see  the 
position  which  is  now  assumed  by  several  of  the 
leading  newspapers  at  the  South  and  the  kind  of 
argument  by  which  they  attempt  to  enforce  and  de- 
fend it. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina  has  gained  for 
himself  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  first 
to  make  an  official  demonstration  in  favour  of  this 
country  entering  into  a  traffic,  which  it,  in  common 
with  all  other  civilized  nations,  has  branded  as  pi- 
racy, and  as  deserving  of  condign  punishment.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  recently  convened,  he 
says,  "  To  maintain  our  present  condition,  we  must 
have  cheap  labour.  This  can  be  sustained  in  but 
one  way,  by  reopening  the  slave  trade.  Until 
Providence  interposes  and  changes  his  organization, 
the  African  must  continue  to  be  a  'hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.'  It  is  a.  diseased  sentimen- 
tality which  starts  back  at  the  idea  of  legalizing  the 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  contemplates  with- 
out emotion,  the  cruel  servitude  which  capital  ex- 
acts of  labour  all  the  world  over.  There  was  a  time 
when  canting  philanthropists  had  instilled  into  us 
a  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong,  investigation  has 
entirely  changed  the  once  common  sentiment  on  this 
point."  "Irrespective  however  of  interest,  the  act 
of  congress  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  is  a 
brand^upon  us  which  I  think  it  important  to  re- 
move. If  the  trade  be  piracy,  the  slave  must  be 
plunder,  and  no  ingenuity  can  avoid  the  logical  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  conelu-ion.  My  hopes  and  for- 
tunes are  iudissolubly  associated  with  this  form  of 
society.    I  feel  that  I  would  be  wanting  in  duty  if 


I  did  not  urge  you  to  withdraw  your  assent  to  an 
act  which  is  itself  a  direct  condemnation  of  your  in- 
stitutions." 

This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  after  a  debate,  in  which  some  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  the  disgrace  of  entertaining  the  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  initiatory  steps  in  this  ne- 
farious business.  Five  years  ago,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  credited  that  any  one  considered  respect- 
able, would  have  been  so  reckless  of  his  character 
as  to  let  it  be  known,  even  in  his  private  circle,  that 
he  would  tolerate  the  inhuman  trade  in  the  natives 
of  Africa,  let  the  prospect  of  gain  be  what  it  might. 
But  now,  as  we  have  already  observed,  several  of 
the  leading  journals,  south  of  the  Potomac,  are  ad- 
vocating it,  and  demanding  that  the  United  States 
government  shall  repeal  the  laws  enacted  to  destroy 
it.  Nor  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  the  measure 
will  not  find  many  favourers,  in  what  are  called  the 
free  States.  Supposed  interest,  and  the  habit  of 
cringing  to  the  demands  of  the  slave  States,  have 
already  betrayed  many  into  the  advocacy  or  de- 
fence of  measures  they  once  would  have  denounced 
and  opposed ;  and  we  know  not  to  what  lengths 
these  and  other  base  motives  may  induce  such  poli- 
tical gamesters  to  venture.  In  our  large  commer- 
cial cities,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  a  class  of  men 
considered  respectable,  who  are  now  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  who  would 
rejoice  at  any  movement  that  might  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  gold  at  less  risk  than  they 
now  incur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  certainly  ascer- 
tained, that  between  forty  and  fifty  slavers  sailed 
out  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  course  of  the  year  1855.  How 
many  times  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  their 
stolen  tortured  human  cargoes,  we  can  never  know. 
The  following  is  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
published  in  New  York  : — 

THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  De- 
puty Marshals  say  : — ■ 

"This  business  was  never  prosecuted  with  greater 
energy  than  at  present.  The  occasional  interposition  of 
the  legal  authorities  exercises  no  apparent  influence  for 
its  suppression.  It  is  seldom  that  one  or  more  vessels 
cannot  be  designated  at  the  wharves,  respecting  which 
there  is  evidence  that  she  is  either  in  or  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  traffic ;  and  within  the  last  nine  months 
three  alleged  slave  cases  of  the  character  referred  to  have 
been  before  our  courts,  resulting  in  one  instance  in  con- 
fiscation. 

"  The  manner  of  conducting  this  trade  has  undergone 
some  change  within  a  few  months,  which  it  is  well  to 
observe.  Parties  in  Cuba,  desirous  of  fitting  out  a 
slaver,  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  agents  in  this  city, 
through  certain  commercial  houses,  to  negotiate  for  the 
charter  of  such  a  craft  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  an 
African  voyage.  They  come  here  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds,  and  effect  a  charter,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  vessel  may  be  purchased,  if  desired,  when  she 
arrives  at  her  destination.  Through  the  potent  influenco 
of  said  funds,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
even  to  the  sailinaker,  caulker,  shipwright  and  joiner,  to 
say  no  more  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary  ;  and  as 
regards  the  cargo,  Judge  Betts  has  ruled  that  its  charac- 
ter, as  ordinarily  made  up,  can  afford  no  evidence  justi- 
fying the  vessel's  detention. 

"  The  vessel  therefore  departs,  with  the  United  States 
flag  at  her  peak,  and  a  proper  person  on  board  provided 
willi  the  blank  papers,  the  powers  of  an  attorney,  &c, 
so  that  if  an  arrangement  can  be  effected  for  procuring 
a  cargo  of  negroes,  the  vessel  is  sold  at  a  large  profit, 
and  her  late  owners  in  New  York  are  no  longer  respon- 
sible fur  her  proceedings.  Her  flag  will  protect  her  from 
interference  by  foreign  cruisers,  and  our  own  are  not.  so 
numerous,  but  thai,  they  can  commonly  lie  avoided. 
The  vessel  is  then  run  to  Cuba,  the  cargo  discharged, 
and  the  vessel  .burned.  Humanity  has  been  outraged, 
but  a  princely  fortune  has  been  acquired. 

"  The  question  is  renewed  with  still  more  earnestness 
—'Can  the  fitting  out  of  slavers  here  be  prevented?' 
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There  are  officers  in  the  employment  of  government, 
noted  for  their  sagacity  and  long  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  who  answer  that  it  can,  by  so 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  shipment  of  crews,  that 
vessels  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  shall  take  none  but 
Americans. 

"  The  Journal  thinks  it  would  stop  the  crime — as  Por- 
tuguese men  are  the  sailors. 

"  '  There  is  a  man  in  the  Fourth  "Ward,  who  is  report- 
ed to  be  an  extensiw  shipper  of  crews  for  the  African 
coast ;  and  another,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  who  does 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  business.'  " 

These  things  call  loudly  on  all  who  are  solicit- 
ous to  save  our  country  from  the  ignominy  of  such 
complicated  wickedness,  and  the  punishment  that 
it  must  sooner  or  later  draw  down  upon  it,  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  know  and  to  perform  their  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  expose  and  to  counteract  the 
attempts  making  to  prepare  the  people  for  submis- 
sion to  these  further  demands  of  the  slaveholders. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  15th. 

A  severe  gale  occurred  at  Liverpool  on  the  12th,  doing 
much  damage.  The  ships  Silas  Wright  and  Samuel  Fox, 
for  New  York,  and  the  Louisiana,  for  New  Orleans,  were 
driven  ashore  on  the  Middle  Banks.  No  lives  were  lost, 
and  steamers  were  busy  saving  their  cargoes. 

The  English  ministerial  papers  publish  conspicuously 
that  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  was  as  close  and 
cordial  as  ever,  and  that  it  has  never  been  shaken  or 
impaired. 

Leopold  Redpath,  the  Registrar  of  the  great  Northern 
Railway  of  England,  has  absconded,  being  a  defaulter  to 
the  amount  of  £150,000. 

The  money  market  is  decidedly  more  stringent,  and 
the  Bank  of  England  has  increased  its  rates  of  discount 
to  7  per  cent.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has 
decreased  £66,000,  and  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France 
show^a  decrease  of  3,000,000  francs.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon remains  at  Paris.  Gen.  Kisseleff,  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  bad  delivered  his  credentials,  and  was 
favourably  received.  The  position  of  the  Bank  of  France 
was  not  improving,  and  the  continued  diminution  of 
specie  has  given  rise  to  reports  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
Emperor  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
has  been  ovcrco  no,  in  which  case  the  Bank  would  pro- 
bably resume  the  practice  of  discounting  ninety  day 
bills. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  is  noticed.  In  most  of  the  island  there  is  now 
Very  little  pauperism.  The  Queen  of  England  has  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  all  the  political  offenders.  The  total 
value  of  the  foreign  grain  and  flour  of  all  kinds  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1855,  was  £17,508,700. 
The  Spanish  government  has  issued  a  circular,  prohibit- 
ing the  press  from  discussing  religious  questions,  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  Sovereigns,  and  Socialist  doc- 
trines. 

A  letter  from  Rome  states,  that  the  decennial  census 
of  the  population  of  the  Papal  States  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  total  number  is  :i,  100,000  souls,  being  an 
increase  of  300,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Times'  Vienna  correspondent  states,  that  the  Pope 
has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  it  was  generally  believed  at  Rome, 
that  there  would  very  soon  be  an  honourable  compromise 
between  Naples  anil  the  Western  Powers. 

All  the  journals  of  Berlin  have  been  warned  to  be 
most  cautious  in  what  they  say  about.  Trance.  The 
liberal  National  Z&itung  was,  on  the  3d  alt.,  confiscated 
by  the  police,  for  a  leading  article  called  "  The  Enigma 
of  the  buy,"  containing  some  rather  severe  attacks  on 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Vulk'x  Zeitung  was  also 
seized  for  an  tirticlc  of  a  similar  tendency. 

Letters  from  Madeira  state,  that  there  are  symptoms 
of  Improvement  in  the  vines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  continue,  so  that  the  supplies  of  wine  may  be  kept 
up.  The  failure  of  the  vine  crops  has  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  nath  e  iudu>tn  of  Madeira  into  other  profita- 
ble channels.  Th  •  .-ugar-eaiie  has  been  planted  largely 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  ami  to  the  production  of  cochineal, 
both  of  which  branches  of  industry  are  likely  to  heeome 
important.  The  poor  classed  are  growing  vegetables  of 
all  sorts,  especially  the  potato,  aud  they  now  seem  to  be 
in  a  comfortable  state. 

Liverpool  Mark-eta. — Cotton  had  been  inactive  during 
the  week.    Middling  qualities  were  scarce,  and  had  im- 


proved l-16th.  Breadstuff's  generally  inactive  and 
slightly  lower.    Consols  for  money,  92£. 

PERSIA. — A  detachment  from  the  Persian  army  be- 
fore Herat,  had  seized  the  Affghan  city  of  Furrah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Delhi  Gazette,  of  Tenth  mo.  13th,  Herat 
had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Their 
army  had  been  reinforced  to  the  number  of  100,000  men. 
The  Anglo-Indian  expedition  had,  it  was  supposed,  sailed 
from  Bombay,  and  a  counter  demonstration  by  Russia, 
from  the  Caspian,  was  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as 
not  improbable. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress  met  on  the  1st  instant, 
with  a  full  quorum  in  both  branches. 

The  Popular  Vole  at  the  Presidential  election,  was 
nearly  as  follows  —  Buchanan,  1,753,716;  Fremont, 
1,309.977  ;  Fillmore,  840,186 — total  for  these  three  can- 
didates, 3,903,879.  A  few  thousand  votes  were  given 
for  Gerritt  Smith  and  others. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,' brought  364  passengers  and  $1,830,220  in 
specie.  The  San  Francisco  dates  are  to  Eleventh  month 
5th.  The  State,  it  was  believed,  had  voted  for  Buchanan. 
The  Democrats  have  also  secured  a  majority  in  the  Le- 
gislature, which  secures  to  them  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors, provided  the  party  can  agree  among  themselves  on  a 
choice.  Gov.  Johnson  withdrew  his  proclamation  de- 
claring San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  day 
before  election  ;  and  the  State  arms  were  on  the  same 
day  surrendered  by  the  agent  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee to  General  Kibbe,  the  State  custodian.  The  over- 
land immigrants  still  continue  to  enter  California,  and 
during  the  past  week  several  trains  daily  passed  through 
San  Anderas.  886  persons  have  entered  by  way  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  bringing  with  them  8564  head  of  cattle, 
350  horses  and  3700  sheep.  4000  sheep  also  arrived 
near  Columbia,  from  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  1000 
having  been  lost  on  the  route.  They  were  five  months 
on  the  road.  Many  of  these  immigrants  are  former  re- 
sidents of  this  State,  returning  hither  with  their  families. 
Recently,  at  San  Andreas,  during  a  rain,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  some  brick  in  a  brick-yard  contained  gold, 
and  it  being  found  that  the  gold  was  more  valuable  than 
the  brick,  the  proprietors  turned  a  stieam  of  water,  and 
are  now  washing  away  the  whole  brick-yard.  On  the 
29th  of  Eighth  mo.,  a  large  number  of  delegates  from 
different  parts  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  ter- 
ritorial government.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  ter- 
ritory "Arizona."  The  estimated  population  is  10,000. 
The  health  of  the  Isthmus  is  better  than  usual  at  this 
season,  and  the  railroad  was  in  good  order.  A  cargo  of 
oil  received  from  a  whale  ship  at  Panama,  was  recently 
sent  over  the  railroad  to  Aspinwall,  for  shipment  to  New 
York,  and  also  a  cargo  of  coffee  brought  from  Costa 
Rica. 

Kansas. — Dates  from  Kansas  to  the  19th  ult.,  state 
that  the  land  sales  at  Leavenworth  were  passing  off 
quietly,  about  2000  purchasers  being  in  attendance,  and 
the  bidding  active  and  high.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
take  nearly  a  month  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  that 
they  will  produce  much  more  than  the  appraised  valua- 
tion of  $3,510,000.  A  conflict  of  authority  had  occur- 
red between  Gov.  Geary  and  Judge  Lecompte.  The 
latter  admitted  to  bail  a  man,  named  Charles  Hays,  who 
had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  C.  Buffum 
The  Governor  then  ordered  the  U.  S.  Marshal  to  re-arrest 
I  bu  s,  and  keep  him  safely  for  trial.  The  Marshal  re 
fused  to  comply  with  the  Governor's  orders,  aud  tendered 
his  resignation,  on  which  the  Governor  caused  the  arrest 
of  Hays  to  be  made  by  Col.  Titus  and  a  party  of  men. 
The  prisoner  applied  to  Judge  Cato  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  was  refused,  causing  much  excitement 
among  the  pro-slavery  party.  Gov.  Geary  has  definitely 
suspended  the  Lecompton  trials,  and  Judge  Lecompte 
has  issued  a  process  against  the  Governor  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  affair  will  probably  end  in  the  resigna- 
tion or  removal  of  one  or  both  of  these  officials. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  410.  On  the  29th, 
sales  of  wheat,  Sl-70  a  $1.74  for  Canada  white,  and 
$1.50  for  fair  red  Illinois. 

I'hilndilphia. —  Mortality  last  week,  232;  of  scarlet 
fc\  er.  45. 

Ohio. — The  official  vote  was,  Fremont,  187,491 ;  Buch- 
anan, 170,874;  Fillmore,  28,125  ;  Smith,  150 — total, 

386,646. 

Michigan,  gave  71,102  votes  for  Fremont,  52,139  for 
Hudmnun,  1  561  for  Fillmore,  and  150  for  Smith— total, 
125,012. 

/mm,  gave  Muehanan  30,241  votes;  Fillmore.  9,444, 
and  Fremont,  44,126 — total,  89,811. 

Indiana,  gave  118,072  votes  for  Buchanan,  91,370  for 
Fremont,  and  22,386  for  Fillmore— total,  235,434. 

NeriA  Carotin*,  gave  Buchanan  46,704  votes,  and  Fill- 
more, 36,309— total,  83,073.    The  Governor  in  his  mes- 


sage says,  that  the  common  school  system  of  that  State 
is  rapidly  acquiring  value  and  efficiency,  and  now  gives 
instruction  to  130,000  children. 

Louisiana,  gave  Buchanan  22,164  votes ;  Fillmore, 
2,0709— total,  42,873. 

South  Carolina. — The  Legislature  recently  met.  The 
Governor  in  his  message  regards  the  recent  election  as 
merely  establishing  a  truce  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  advocates  the  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  thinks  every  department  of  labour  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  slaves.  He  says,  it  is  a  diseased  senti- 
mentality, which  starts  back  at  the  idea  of  legalizing  the 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  contemplates  without 
emotion  the  cruel  treatment  which  capital  exacts  of  la- 
bour, all  the  world  over." 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  New'  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce states,  that  the  infamous  business  was  never  pro- 
secuted with  greater  energy  at  that  port  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  or  more  vessels 
cannot  be  designated  at  the  wharves,  respecting  which 
there  is  evidence  that  she  either  is  or  has  been  concerned 
in  the  traffic.  South  Carolina  will  have  but  little  trou- 
ble to  open  a  flourishing  business,  if  she  can  only  get  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world  to  agree  to  re-establish  the 
trade.  On  the  28th  ult.,  Joaquin  Negret  and  Demena, 
the  latter,  a  well  known  cigar  dealer  in  Boston,  were 
arrested  in  that  city,  and  held  to  bail  on  the  charge  of 
being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Negro  Insurrections.^— Much  uneasiness  has  been  felt 
of  late  in  several  of  the  South-western  States,  respecting 
apprehended  risings  of  the  slaves.  The  New  Madrid 
Times  of  the  15th  ult.  says:  A  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  this  county  have  called  a  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  Court-house  in  this  city,  on  this  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  to  sup- 
press a  supposed  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  This  move  was  put  on  foot  after 
information  having  been  received  that  the  negroes  of  this 
county,  together  with  those  of  Obion  county,  Tennessee 
have  concocted,  and  are  meditating  a  general  insurrec-| 
tion,  to  take  place  about  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month.  The] 
Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  gives  an  account  of  an  exten- 
sive scheme  of  insurrection  in  Colorado  aud  other  coun- 
ties, which  had  been  detected  and  defeated. 

The  Ohio  River. — On  the  1st  inst.,  there  were  five  feet 
water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg,  and  rising. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Bcnj.  Bowerman,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  29  andl 
30 ;  from  Dl.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y.,  per  Jas.  Austin,  $5,  tc| 
27,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jas.  Bell,  jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  29. 


Died,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1856,  Daniel  Cope,  soi| 
of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cope,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hi 
age ;  a  member  of  Bradford  Particular  and  Monthl; 
Meeting.  He  was  sensible,  through  the  whole  of  hi 
sickness,  and  soon  after  being  taken  ill,  he  said,  that  h 
had  not  always  done  the  very  best  he  might  have  done 
he  had  said  a  few  words  at  one  time,  for  which  he  ha 
felt  much  troubled  ;  but  that  he  had  had  forgiveness  b> 
fore  he  came  upon  that  sick  bed.  He  several  times  sai 
that  he  felt  calm  and  peaceful  in  mind,  and  resigned  t, 
the  Divine  will.  Some  nine  or  ten  hours  before  he  wa 
taken  away,  his  father  informed  him  that  he  believed  h 
could  not  live,  and  queried  whether  he  was  afraid  to  die 
to  which  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  ;  I  feel  cat 
and  peaceful  in  mind,  aud  resigned  to  the  Divine  willj 
aud  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  he  observe 
to  a  cousiu,  who  sat  by  him,  "  When  I  die,  I  shall  g 
happy,  I  know  it  is  so."  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  quietl] 
passed  from  the  troubles  of  time,  we  believe,  to  a  hapj: 
eternity. 

■  -,  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  1850,  Mary  Ann  Cop 

daughter  of  Gerard  and  Debby  L.  Cope,  in  the  26th  ye: 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  West  Chester  Particular,  a 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting.  She  suffered  great  bodi 
pain  most  of  the  time,  for  nearly  three  mouths  befo 
her  death,  but  was  mercifully  favoured  with  a  pcacefj 
mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  though  in  h 
great  suffering,  she  much  desired  to  be  released  fro 
her  earthly  house  of  clay,  to  a  better  inheritance  in  he; 
ven,  if  consistent  with  her  heavenly  Father's  will, 
much  desire  that  the  happy  close  of  those  young  Frien 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  the  youth,  to  deny  the 
selves,  and  follow  Christ,  our  Saviour;  for  we  have  sei 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  verified  in  these  two  case 
tint  "  there  is  now,  therefore,  no  condemnation  to  th 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  fie 
but  after  the  Spirit." 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  at  her  li 

residence  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  Lydia  F.  Reeve,  in  the  66] 
year  of  her  age. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  9S.) 

Among  articles  of  great  demand  that  have  be- 
onie  of  importance,  though  apparently  insignificant, 
a  our  own  day,  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
otice  than  the  Friction  or  Lucifer  Match.  About 
wenty  years  ago,  chemistry  abolished  the  tinder- 
Lox ;  and  the  burnt  rag  that  made  the  tinder  went 
p  make  paper.    Slowly  did  the  invention  spread. 
The  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  established  that 
lachines  are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In 
tiew  York,  one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts 
p  a  larp-e  raft  of  timber  for  matches.    The  English 
latches  are  generally  square,  and  thus  thirty  thou- 
ind  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.    The  American 
atches  are  round ;  and  the  process  of  shaping 
iSaajJeing  more  elaborate,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
-  punts  are  cut  in  a  minute.  We  will  follow  a  buudle 
f  eighteen  hundred  of  thin  splints,  each  four  inches 
^mr,  through  its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six 
undred  matches. 
Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the  bundle 
fao'tyl  first  dipped  into  sulphur.   When  dry,  the  splints, 
of  ~j  Shering  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sulphur, 
M  ust  be  parted  by  what  is  called  dusting.    A  boy, 
flitting  on  the  floor  with  a  bundle  before  him,  strikes 
sitoie  matches  with  a  sort  of  mallet  on  the  dipped 
ids  till  they  become  thoroughly  loosened.  They 
ive  now  to  be  plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phos- 
v  .iorus  or  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the  qua- 
todiiiyof  the  match.    The  phosphorus  produces  the 
flali  ile,  noiseless  fire  ;  the  chlorate  of  potash  the  sharp 
mA  'ackling  illumination.    After  this  application  of 
""^  e  more  inflammable  substance,  the  matches  are 
l  parated,  and  dried  in  racks.    Thoroughly  dried, 
4>;  ey  are  gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of  the 
.me  quantity,  and  are  taken  to  the  boys  who  cut 
lffC#  em.  for  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  the 
.     indies  have  been  dipped  at  each  end.    There  are 
-eatboJi  w  things  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than 
lbs  bete  e  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  cutting  process, 
-  id  that  which  Ls  connected  with  it.    The  boy 
$®  inds  before  a  bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right  hand, 
^■jd  pile  of  empty  boxes  on  his  left.    The  matches  arc 
be  cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by  this  boy. 
aj Fried  bundle  is  opened ;  he  seizes  a  portion,  knowing 


icem 


'  long  habit  the  required  number  with  sufficient 


actne: 


,  puts  them  rapidly  into  a  sort  of  frame, 
(i ,!f  locks  the  ends  evenly  together,  confines  them  with 
JJkf  ii~  strap  which  he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts 
,  in  two  parts  with  a  knife  on  a  hinge,  which 
iftings  down  with  a  strong  leverage.    The  halves 
rejecting  over  each  end  of  the  frame ;  he  grasps 


the  left  portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half  open  box, 
which  slides  into  an  outer  case  ;  and  he  repeats  the 
process  with  the  matches  on  his  right  hand.  This 
series  of  movements  is  performed  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  ;  for  in  this  way,  two  hundred 
thousand  matches  are  cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes 
filled  in  a  day,  by  one  boy. 

It  is  a  law  of  this  manufacture,  that  the  demand 
is  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  The 
increased  summer  demand  for  the  matches  shows 
that  the  great  consumption  is  among  the  masses  — 
the  labouring  population — those  who  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  contributors  to  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
there  is  always  fire  ;  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  fire 
in  summer  is  a  needless  hourly  expense.  Then 
comes  the  match  to  supply  the  want — to  light  the 
afternoon  fire  to  boil  the  kettle.  It  is  now  unneces- 
sary to  run  to  the  neighbour  for  a  light,  or,  as  a 
desperate  resource,  to  work  at  the  tinder-box.  The 
matches  sometimes  fail,  but  they  cost  little,  and  so 
they  are  freely  used,  even  by  the  poorest.  Their 
value  was  sufficiently  shown  when  an  English  officer 
in  camp  at  Sebastopol  recently  wrote  home  that  no 
wai.t  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ready  means  of 
procuring  fire  and  light,  and  that  he  should  hold  a 
box  of  matches  cheap  at  half  a  crown. 

We  may  notice  one  other  article  of  almost  uni- 
versal use,  which  is  of  very  recent  introduction — 
the  envelope.  It  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance  for 
the  writer  of  letters.  The  use  of  the  envelope  has 
been  mainly  created  by  cheap  postage.  A  machine 
has  been  invented  for  their  manufacture,  which  is 
able  to  produce  twenty-five  thousand  envelopes  in  a 
single  day. 

In  modern  times,  wherever  work  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  division  of  labour  is  applied  ; 
by  which  one  man  attending  to  one  thing  learns  to 
perform  that  one  thing  more  perfectly  than  if  he 
had  attended  to  many  things.  He  thus  saves  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  labour. 
Every  skilful  workman  has  individually  some  mode 
of  working  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  lessens 
his  labour.  An  expert  blacksmith,  for  instance, 
will  not  strike  one  more  blow  upon  the  anvil  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  he  desires.  A 
compositor,  or  printer  who  arranges  the  types,  is  a 
swift  workman  when  he  makes  no  unnecessary 
movement  of  his  arms  or  fingers  in  lifting  a  single 
type  into  what  is  called  his  composing-stick,  where 
the  types  are  arranged  in  lines.  There  is  a  very 
simple  contrivance  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  com- 
positor, by  preventing  him  putting  the  type  into  his 
composing-stick  the  wrong  side  outward.  It  is  a 
nick,  or  two,  or  three  nicks,  on  the  side  of  the  type 
which  corresponds  with  the  lower  side  of  the  face 
of  the  letter.  By  this  nick  or  nicks  he  is  enabled  to 
see  by  oue  glance  of  his  eye  on  which  side  the  letter  is 
first  to  be  grasped,  and  then  to  be  arranged.  If  the 
nick  were  not  there,  he  would  have  to  look  at  the 
face  of  every  letter  before  he  could  properly  place 
it.  This  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance ;  and  if  the 
labour  were  not  thus  saved,  two  compositors  would 
certainly  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  one;  and 
the  natural  and  inevitable  effect  would  be  that,  as 
the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  compositor's  la- 
bours would  not  be  increased,  the  wages  of  each 


compositor  would  be  diminished  by  one  half.  The 
new  labour  that  would  be  required  would  enter  into 
competition  with  the  old  labour,  and  depreciate  its 
value,  because  each  individual  labourer  had  lost 
one  half  of  his  efficiency. 

If  the  small  shot  which  is  used  by  sportsmen 
were  each  cast  in  a  mould,  the  price  would  be  enor- 
mous; but  by  pouring  the  melted  lead,  of  which 
the  shot  is  made,  through  a  sort  of  cullender,  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  tower,  high  enough  for  the  lead  to 
cool  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  before  it  reaches 
the  ground,  the  shot  is  formed  in  a  spherical  or 
round  shape  by  the  mere  act  of  passing  through  the 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  shot  thus  formed  are  not 
perfectly  spherical — they  are  pear-shaped.  If  the 
selection  of  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  shots 
were  made  by  the  eye,  or  the  touch,  the  process 
would  be  very  tedious  and  insufficient,  and  the 
price  of  the  article  much  increased.  The  simplest 
contrivance  in  the  world  divides  the  bad  from  the 
good.  The  shots  are  poured  down  an  inclined 
plane,  and,  without  any  trouble  of  selection,  the 
spherical  ones  run  straight  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
pear-shaped  ones  tumble  off  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  plane. 

As  the  construction  of  lofty  'towers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shot  is  attended  with  great  expense,  a 
plan  has  recently  been  devised  by  which  they  may 
be  dispensed  -with,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
production  lessened.  The  liquid  molten  lead  is 
made  to  descend  through  an  upright  circular  pipe, 
arranged  over  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  near  the 
bottom  is  a  fan-wheel,  which  produces  a  constant 
current  of  air  that  meets  the  lead  in  its  descent, 
and  while  it  tends  to  decrease  the  rapidity  of  its 
fall  in  some  degree,  it  also  abstracts  sufficient  caloric 
to  solidify  the  shot  effectually.  The  upward  blast 
of  air  also  tends  to  cause  the  particles  of  lead  to  as- 
sume a  perfectly  spherical  form. 

In  speaking  of  such  contrivances,  we  are  con- 
stantly passing  over  the  narrow  line  which  separates 
them  from  what  we  popularly  term  machinery.  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  small 
aid  to  manual  labour  gradually  becomes  perfected 
into  a  machine,  requiring  little  impulse  from  human 
action.  The  dippers  of  candles  have  gradually,  in 
small  establishments,  made  several  improvements 
in  their  art,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  labour. 
They  used  to  hold  the  rods  between  their  fingers, 
dipping  three  at  a  time ;  they  next  connected  six 
or  eio-ht  rods  together  by  a  piece  of  wood  at  each 
end,  having  holes  to  receive  the  rods;  and  they 
now  suspend  the  rods  so  arranged  upon  a  sort  of 
balance,  rising  and  falling  with  a  pulley  and  a 
weight,  so  as  to  relieve  the  arms  of  the  workman 
almost  entirely,  while  the  work  is  done  more  quickly 
and  with  more  precision.  But  in  large  candle- 
factories  the  principle  is  carried  much  further.  The 
wicks,  having  been  cut  by  machinery  of  the  requi- 
site length,  instead  of  being  cut  one  at  a  time,  are 
arranged  upon  a  rod.  Eor  the  sort  of  candle 
called°"  twelves,"  or  twelve  to  a  pound,  twenty-four 
wicks  are  suspended  on  one  of  these  rods.  Thirty 
rods  are  connected  together  in  a  frame,  which  thus 
holds  seven  hundred  and  twenty  wicks.  Attached 
to  the  machine  are  thirty-six  of  these  frames.  Ihe 
whole  number  of  wicks  is  therefore  twenty-five  thou- 
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saud  nine  hundred  and  twenty.  The  machine,  as 
it  revolves,  dips  one  frame  into  a  vessel  of  melted 
tallow ;  and  so  on  till  the  thirty-six  frames  have 
hcen  once  dipped — and  the  process  is  continued  till 
the  candles  are  fully  formed.  One  man  and  a  boy 
complete  this  number  of  candles  in  a  working-day 
of  ten  hours. 

Walking  by  a  wheelwright's  shop  in  some  quiet 
village,  did  our  readers  ever  see  the  operation  of 
"tiring''  a  wheel?  The  wood-work  of  the  'wheel 
is  entirely  formed  ;  but  the  joints  of  the  felloes  are 
imperfectly  tilted  together.  They  used  to  be  drawn 
close  by  separate  straps  of  iron  applied  with  great 
labour.  The  wheel  rests  upon  some  raised  bricks. 
Out  from  the  forge  rush  three  or  four  men  bearing 
a  red-hot  iron  hoop.  It  is  laid  upon  the  outer  rim 
of  the  wood-work,  burning  its  way  as  it  is  ham- 
mered down  with  the  united  force  of  the  wheel- 
wrights. When  it  is  nearly  fitted,  floods  of  water 
are  thrown  upon  it,  till  it  no  longer  burns.  The 
knowledge  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  iron  shrinks 
as  it  cools,  and  thus  knits  the  whole  wheel  into  a 
firm  body,  taught  the  wheelwright  how  to  accom- 
pb>h  the  difficult  task  of  giving  the  last  strength  to 
his  wheel  with  the  least  possible  labour. 

The  manufacture  of  a  globe  offers  an  example 
of  the  .production  of  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work 
by  the  often  repeated  application  of  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, each  requiring  very  little  labour.  A  globe 
is  not  a  ball  of  wood  ;  but  a  hollow  sphere  of  pa- 
pers and  plaster.  The  mould,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  of  a  globe  is  turned  out  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
This  sphere  need  not  be  mathematically  accurate. 
It  is  for  rough  work,  and  flaws  and  cracks  are  of 
little  consequence.  This  wooden  ball  has  an  axis, 
a  piece  of  iron  wire  at  each  pole.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that,  at  every  stage  of  the  process, 
the  revolution  of  a  sphere  upon  its  axis,  under  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  is  the  one  great  principle 
which  renders  every  operation  one  of  comparative 
ease  and  simplicity.  The  labour  would  be  enor- 
mously multiplied  if  the  same  class  of  operations 
had  to  be  performed  upon  a  cube.  The  solid  mould, 
then,  of  the  embryo  globe  is  placed  on  its  axis  in  a 
wooden  frame.  In  a  very  short  time,  a  boy  will 
form  a  pasteboard  globe  upon  its  surface.  He  first 
covers  it  entirely  with  strips  of  strong  paper,  thor- 
oughly wet,  which  are  in  a  tub  of  water  at  his  side. 
The  slight  inequalities  produced  by  the  over-lapping 
of  the  .-trips  are  immaterial.  The  saturated  paper 
is  not  suffered  to  dry;  but  is  immediately  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  pasted  paper,  also  cut  in  long 
narrow  slips.  A  third  layer  of  similarly  pasted 
paper — brown  paper  and  white  being  used  alter- 
nately— is  applied;  and  then,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and 
a  sixth.  Here  the  pasting  process  ends  for  globes 
of  moderate  size.  For  the  large  ones  it  is  carried 
further.  This  wet  pasteboard  ball  has  now  to  be 
dried — placed  upon  its  axis  in  a  rack.  If  we  were 
determined  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  individual 
ball  through  all  its  stages,  we  should  have  to  wait 
a  fortnight  before  it  advanced  another  step.  But 
in  a  large  factory  there  arc  many  scores  of  globes 
all  rolling  onward  to  perfection;  and  thus  we  may 
witness  the  next  operation  performed  upon  a  paste- 
board sphere  that  began  to  exist  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  fa  now  hard  to  the  core. 

(To  bv  rontinued.) 

Jews  in.  LdiiiIdii. — At  a  meeting  held  in  Norwich, 
Dr.  Ewald,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Jews' 
Society,  stated  that  there  were  now  more  Jews 
in  Whitoehapel  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  more  Jem  in 
London  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
total  number  of  .Jews  in  the  metropolis  is  estimated 
at  20,000,  and  Dr.  Ewald  stated  that  during  the 
last  five  years  he  had  baptized  124  or  125  couvcrb*. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Co wp er," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheeveh.    Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  98.) 

The  sickness,  conversion,  and  death,  of  cow- 
per's brother — cowper's  surprise  and  joy 
at  such  a  manifestation  of  grace. 

"  Let  us  now  return  to  the  record  of  his  life  when 
it  was  passing  so  sweetly  in  a  retirement  filled  with 
sacred  duties  and  enjoyments. — (This  period  was 
spent  at  Olney  and  Huntingdon,  between  the  years 
1765  and  1773.)  The  first  event  that  interrupted 
its  quiet  and  happy  course,  was  the  death  of  his 
dear  brother  at  Cambridge,  in  1770.  But  that 
sickness  and  departure  were  attended  by  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  grace  so  remarkable,  so  clear,  so 
triumphant,  that  the  affliction  was  quite  disarmed 
of  its  sting,  and  passed,  in  the  experience  of  Cow- 
per,  rather  as  a  bright  angel  of  mercy  than  a  cloud 
of  trial  and  distress.  From  the  first  moment  of 
Cowper's  own  conversion,  he  had  not  ceased  to  in- 
terest himself  with  affectionate  earnestness  in  behalf 
of  the  soul  of  his  brother,  whose  views  then  were 
any  thing  but  evangelical,  and  who,  though  a  man 
of  strict  morality,  high  intellectual  accomplishments, 
refined  taste,  a  most  amiable  temper,  and  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  was  yet  one  among 
the  many  who  counted  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fanatical  delusion.  When 
Newton  afterward  published  Cowper's  deeply  in- 
teresting and  most  instructive  narrative  of  the  con- 
version and  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  it  was 
prefaced  with  some  notice  of  that  prevalent  skepti- 
cism, under  the  power  and  fashion  of  which  an 
avowed  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
was  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule.  '  The 
very  name  of  vital,  experimental  religion,'  said  New- 
ton, '  excites  contempt  and  scorn,  and  provokes  re- 
sentment. The  doctrines  of  regen  ration  by  the 
powerful  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  His  continual  agency  and  influence  to  ad- 
vance the  holiness  and  comfort  of  those,  in  whose 
hearts  he  has  already  begun  a  work  of  grace,  are 
not  only  exploded  and  contradicted  by  many  who 
profess  a  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  by  some  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  our 
established  church ;  but  they  who  avow  an  attach- 
ment to  them,  are,  upon  that  account,  and  that  ac- 
count only,  considered  as  hypocrites  or  visionaries, 
knaves  or  fools.' 

Cowper's  memoir  of  his  brother  was  the  record 
of  an  instance  of  Divine  grace  inferior,  if  at  all, 
only  to  the  wondrous  interposition  of  mercy  in  his 
own  case.  For  several  years,  Cowper's  conversa- 
tions with  his  brother  seemed  to  have  little  effect, 
and  his  narrative  of  his  own  cure  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  which  he  gave  him  to  peruse,  seemed  to  be 
regarded  by  him  rather  as  a  proof  and  result  of  his 
madness.  But  when  illness  came,  Cowper  fre- 
quently conversed  and  prayed  with  him,  and  at 
length  he  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  find, 
that  though  so  long  blinded  by  prejudice,  yet  now 
he  began  to  see,  and  speedily,  indeed,  became  like 
a  little  child,  and  in  the  reception  and  belief  of 
those  same  truths  which  he  had  before  rejected,  he 
was  so  filled  with  happiness  and  peace,  that  Cow- 
per's own  surprise  and  joy  were  almost  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  On  the  borders  of  the  river 
of  death,  they  had  communion  on  the  themes  of 
heaven,  delightful,  satisfactory,  ecstatic ;  and  the 
dear  object  of  Cowper's  love,  anxiety,  and  faith, 
passed  serenely  and  happily  away  in  humble  faith 
and  prayer. 

Before  he  died,  he  told  Cowper  that  he  thought 
his  own  redemption  from  the  power  of  sin  and  de- 
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liverance  from  blindness,  was  still  more  wonderful.., 
than  his;  for  his  prejudices  were  fast  confirmed 
and  riveted  against  the  truth,  and  he  had  all  bis  (I, 
life  been  a  companion  with  those  who  trusted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  Such  was  this  clergy- 
man in  his  early  days ;  such  were  his  schoolmastei 
and  instructors  ;  such  the  most  admired  characters 
of  the  university ;  and  such  was  he,  in  the  parisl 
over  which  he  was  the  minister.  He  told  Cowpei 
that  he  was  just  beginning  to  be  a  deist,  and  had 
long  desired  to  be  so ;  and  he  owned,  what  hf 
never  confessed  before,  that  his  office,  and  the  du 
ties  of  it  were  a  wearisomeness  to  him, 
could  not  bear.  '  Yet,'  said  he,  '  wretched  creatun 
and  beast  that  I  was,  I  was  esteemed  religious 
though  I  lived  without  God  in  the  world.' 

'  Brother,  if  I  live,'  said  he  to  Cowper,  '  you  anc 
I  shall  be  more  like  one  another  than  we  hav 
been.  But  whether  I  live  or  live  not,  all  is  well 
and  shall  be  so ;  I  know  it  will ;  I  have  felt  tha 
which  I  never  felt  before  ;  and  am  sure  that  G  od  ha 
visited  me  with  this  sickness  to  teach  me  what  I  wa 
too  proud  to  learn  in  health.  I  never  had  satisfac 
tion  till  now.  The  doctrines  I  had  been  used  tc 
referred  me  to  myself  for  the  foundation  of  nr. 
hopes,  and  there  I  could  find  nothing  to  rest  upoi 
The  sheet-anchor  of  the  soul  was  wanting.  I  thougl 
you  wrong,  yet  wished  to  believe  as  you  did.  Yo 
suffered  more  than  I  have  done  before  you  believe 
these  truths ;  but  our  sufferings,  though  different  i 
their  kind  and  measure,  were  directed  to  the  sam 
end.  I  hope  God  has  taught  me  that  which 
teaches  none  but  His  own.  I  hope  so.  Thes 
things  were  foolishness  to  me  once,  but  now  I  ha\ 
a  firm  foundation,  and  I  am  satisfied.' 

Cowper's  memoir  of  the  wondrous  change  in 
brother,  and  of  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  his  sic) 
ness  and  death,  is  so  simple,  so  impressive 
beautiful,  that  we  wonder  it  has  never  been  mo 
widely  circulated  in  a  form  by  itself.    It  presen 
a  most  attractive  and  encouraging  picture  of 
grace  of  the  Redeemer. 

One  evening,  when  Cowper  went  to  bid  him  goc 
night,  he  resumed  the  account  of  his  feelings  in 
following  words  : — 'As  empty,  and  yet  full,  as  ha 
ing  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things;  I 
the  rock  upon  which  I  once  split,  and  I  see 
rock  of  my  salvation.  *  *  I  have  learned  th 
in  a  moment  which  I  could  not  have  learned, 
reading  many  books  for  many  years.  I  have  oft 
studied  these  points,  and  studied  them  with  gr€  j,) 
attention,  but  was  blinded  by  prejudice ;  and  u 
less  He,  who  alone  is  worthy  to  unloose  the  sea  ^'j 
had  opened  the  book  to  me,  I  had  been  blind 
still.  Now  they  appear  so  plain,  that  though  I 
convinced  no  comment  could  have  ever  made 
understand  them,  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  th 
before.' 

Another  evening  he  said,  '  I  see  now  who  \ 
right,  and  who  was  mistaken.  *  *  What  ^ 
scene  is  passing  before  me.'  Ideas  upon  these  si 
jeets  crowd  upon  me  faster  than  I  can  give  th  ^ 
utterance.  How  plain  do  many  texts  appear,  ^ 
which,  after  consulting  all  the  commentaries,  I  co 
hardly  affix  a  meaning  ;  and  now  I  have  their  t 
m<  aning  without  any  comment  at  all.  Ther 
but  one  key  to  the  New  Testament,  but  one  Int  ^ 
prefer.  I  cannot  describe  to  you,  nor  shall  ever  | 
able  to  describe,  what  I  felt  in  the  moment  it  j 
given  to  me.  May  I  make  a  good  use  of  it !  ll«f. 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  danger  I  have 
escaped !  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  ti 
subjects,  and  was  determined  to  hazard  all  u 
the  justness  of  my  own  opinions.' 

*  *  One  afternoon,  while  Cowper  was  wri* 
by  the  fireside,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to« 
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nurse,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  his  hed  :    1  Nurse,  I 
have  lived  three  and  thirty  years,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  have  spent  them.    When  I  was  a  boy, 
they  taught  me  Latin  ;  and  because  I  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  they  taught  me  Greek.    These  I 
learned  under  a  sort  of  private  tutor.    At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  they  sent  me  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  where  I  learned  more  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  last  of  all  to  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
earning  more  Latin  and  Greek  still.    Now  has  not 
this  been  a  blessed  life,  and  much  to  the  glory  of 
God  ?'    He  was  much  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
having  been  for  ten  years  an  ordained  minister,  but 
a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  ;  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  souls,  yet  unable  to  teach  them,  because  he  knew 
H  not  the  Lord  himself.    He  desired  and  hoped  to 
recover,  that  he  might  yet  be  faithful,  and  be  an 
.instrument  of  good  to  others.    *    *    The  loss  of 
?  I'  'a  brother,  so  inexpressibly  dear,  at  the  very  mo- 
!;  ,  tnent  when  he  had  begun  to  live,  and  could  fully 
*  sympathize  with  Cowper  in  all  his  christian  feel- 
'ings,  would  have  been  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  but 
tor  the  greatness  of  the  grace  attending  it.  The 
S™J1  deep,  extraordinary  experience  of  Divine  mercy  in 
30  peaceful  and  happy  a  death,  confirmed  Cowper 
10'!B  :n  his  own  faith  and  hope,  [and  prevented  the  dis- 
S"P]  Istrous  effect  which  so  great  an  affliction  might 
lM  otherwise  have  had 
Ji    bervous  system.] 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 

"Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1855,  on  the 

j  seeds  and  cuttings  recently  obtained  by  his  office, 

.  .,  jvill  be  read  with  interest  by  agriculturists  : 
id  J  ° 

;ivc  at  CEREALS. 
IBM  '  The  Turkish  flint  wheat,  from   near  Mount 
tese!  Dlympus,  in  Asia,  a  hardy  fall  variety,  with  a  dark 
of  I  -oloured  chaff,  a  very  heavy  beard,  and  a  long, 
linty,  light-coloured  berry,  will  prove  highly  profit- 
u-'ible  to  the  farmer  and  miller,  from  its  superior 
mi  weight  and  the  excellence  of  the  flour  it  will  pro- 
•  --  iuce.    It  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil 
1 1  .nd  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  and  has  even  im- 
■■ 11  Proved  in  the  quality  of  its  grain,  both  in  regard  to 
UDtlwts  colour  and  size.    It  withstood  the  severity  of 
anieyhe  past  winter,  without  much  injury  from  the 
keloid;  and  from  its  very  long  and  thick  beard,  it 
A  f  loubtless  will  be  protected  in  a  measure  from  the 
5  epredations  of  insects  in  the  field,  as  well  as  from 
the  ^  be  heating  or  moulding  in  the  stack.    The  hard- 
\0  less  of  the  grain,  too,  when  dry,  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
ffitl'ntee  against  the  ordinary  moisture  in  transporta- 
■maif  on,  and  the  perforation  of  the  weevil  in  the  bin. 
;«ee4  From  several  reliable  experiments  made  with 
lis  wheat  in  Virginia,  with  ordinary  good  cultiva- 
?ihol  on  the  yield  was  thirty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Esti- 
VitM  mting  the  present  annual  crops  of  wheat  grown  in 
hex*  le  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  United 
rive  tNtates  to  be  100,000,000  bushels — averaging,  say 
ippeafi  yenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  increased  produc- 
ies,I*  on  in  those  sections,  if  the  Turkish  flint  wheat 
jl  lone  were  cultivated,  and  the  ratio  of  yield  as 
jitfoove,  would  be  50,000,000  bushels,  which  would 
lit  *ten  add  to  the  yearly  resources  of  a  single  farm 
,jllefl»  500,  and  of  the  country  at  least  850,000,000. 
meat  it  *  Improved  King  Philip  or  brown  corn,  the  seed 
H  ?  which  was  obtained  three  years  ago  from  an 
rtj  land  in  a  lake  in  New  Hampshire,  was  extensively 
i  iaseminated  in  all  the  states  north  of  New  Jersey, 
i  aj  fid  throughout  the  mountainous  districts  of  Penn- 
,'lvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.    The  result  has 
^(mleai  that  it  usually  matured  within  the  period  of 


I  days  from  the  time  of  planting  (from  the 


first  to  the  middle  of  June,)  and  yielded,  with  good 
cultivation,  in  most  cases,  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred bushels  shelled  corn  to  an  acre.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  high  latitudes  and  elevated  valleys  and 
plains,  where,  from  the  shortness  of  summer,  other 
varieties  of  corn  are  liable  to  be  killed  bylate 
spring  or  early  autumnal  frosts.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  is  good,  being  heavy,  well  filled  with  oil, 
and  suitable  for  fattening  animals,  or  for  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  without  injury  from  moisture  in  ves- 
sels. This  corn  also  possesses  another  valuable 
property,  in  being  susceptible  of  close  planting,  and 
consequently  is  of  a  dwarfy  growth,  which  renders 
the  entire  stalks  and  blades  suitable  for  fodder 
when  cured. 

Estimating  the  present  annual  corn  crop  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Utah,  Washington  and  Oregon,  at  50,000,000 
bushels,  say  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  if  the  variety 
of  corn  in  question  were  solely  cultivated  in  these 
states,  the  increased  yield,  allowing  the  product  to 
be  50  bushels  (one  half  of  the  maximum)  to  the 
acre,  would  be  more  than  33,000,000  bushels,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  at  least  $20,000,000. 

FORAGE  PLANTS. 
Among  the  forage  products  more  recently  intro- 
duced, and  which  would  seem  to  deserve  especial 
notice,  is  the  "Chinese  sugar  cane,"  (Sorghum 
saccharatum,)  a  new  gramineous  plant  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  more  recently  from  France,  by  the  way 
of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  Since  its  introduction 
into  this  country  it  has  proved  itself  well  adapted 
to  our  geographical  range  of  Indian  corn.  Tt  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  being  similar  to  that  of  maize  or 
broom  corn ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  May, 
in  the  Middle  States,  or  still  earlier  at  the  South, 
two  crops  of  fodder  can  be  grown  in  a  season  from 
the  same  roots,  irrespective  of  drought — the  first 
one  in  June  or  July,  to  be  cut  before  the  panicles 
appear,  which  would  be  green  and  succulent,  like 
young  Indian  corn,  and  the  other  a  month  or  two 
later,  when  or  before  the  seed  is  fully  matured. 
The  amount  of  fodder  which  it  will  produce  to  the 
acre,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  seven  tons  when  green,  or  at  least  two 
tons  per  acre  when  thoroughly  cured.  The  stalks, 
when  nearly  mature,  are  filled  with  a  rich  saccha- 
rine juice,  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar, 
syrup,  alcohol  or  beer,  or  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
wool  or  silk  a  permanent  red  or  pink  ;  and  the  en- 
tire plant  is  devoured  with  avidity,  either  in  a  green 
or  a  dry  state,  by  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine 

Considered  in  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  this 
plant  perhaps  has  stronger  claims  on  the  American 
agriculturist  than  any  other  product  that  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  since  the  introduction  of 
cotton  or  wheat.  Aside  from  other  economical  uses, 
its  value  for  feeding  to  animals  alone,  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  where  it  will  thrive,  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  crop,  as  a  greater  amount  of 
nutritious  fodder  cannot  be  obtained  so  cheap,  on  a 
given  space,  within  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

Without  wishing  to  present  the  question  in  an 
extravagant  light,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  crop 
is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated,  within  the  terri 
tory  of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to  that 
I of  Indian  corn,  say  25,000,000  acres  per  annum; 
i  and,  estimating  the  average  yield  of  dry  or  cured 
'fodder  to  the  acre  at  two  tons,  the  yearly  amount 
j  produced  would  be  50,000,000  tons,  which,  to  keep 
>  within  bounds,  would  be  worth  at  least  8500,000,- 
j  000,  besides  the  profits  derived  from  the  animals  in 
milk,  flesh,  labour  and  wool. 

The  German  millet  (panicum  Germanicum) 
!  another  annual  forage  plant,  has  been  introduced 
from  France,  which  has  proved  very  productive, 


is  quick  of  growth,  resists  drought,  and  even  flour- 
ishes well  in  dry  soils. 

TUBEROUS  ROOTS. 

The  Chinese  yam,  (dioscoria  batatas,)  originally 
from  China,  but  more  recently  from  France,  has 
been  introduced,  which  has  succeeded  well  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  promises  to  serve 
as  an  excellent  substitute  both  for  the  common  and 
sweet  potato.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  remaining  sound  in  the  earth  for  several  years, 
without  either  deteriorating  in  its  edible  qualities  or 
sustaining  injury  from  frost,  which  adds  much  to 
its  value,  in  being  always  in  readiness  for  the 
kitchen ;  and  this,  too,  often  at  a  time  when  the 
potato  is  shrivelled  or  otherwise  impaired. 

The  earth  almond,  or  chuta  ( Cyperus  esculentus) 
a  small  tuberous  esculent,  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
has  naturalized  itself  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and 
has  proved  very  prolific  in  its  yield,  when  cultivated 
in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  those  which  are  rich,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  valuable  crop  for  cattle  and  swine. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  notorious  nut- 
grass,  {Cyperus  repens,)  but  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  spreading  itself  like  that  pest  of  Southern 
fields. 

The  Cork  Oak,  (Quercus  suber,)  an  evergreen 
tree,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  north- 
ern Africa,  which  furnishes  the  well-known  article, 
cork,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  commerce.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and,  aside  from 
its  desirableness  as  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  will  prove 
a  necessary  auxiliary  to  the  future  wine  culture  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  cork  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  regions  where  this  tree  is  indigenous,  it 
usually  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  about  the  year 
1699,  by  acorns  brought  from  France  or  Spain, 
and  still  exists  there  in  various  collections,  having 
attained,  in  some  instances,  a  diameter  of  two  or 
three  feet.  A  tree  of  this  species  also  stands  on 
the  estate  of  Samerstown,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
with  a  diameter  of  at  least  three  feet  at  a  yard 
above  the  ground. 

The  cork  tree  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  our  live  oak  of  the  Southern  States,  but  varies 
exceedingly  in  the  magnitude,  form  and  margin  of 
its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  its  acorns,  which, 
M.  Bosc  alleges,  may  be  eaten  as  human  food  in 
cases  of  necessity,  especially  when  roasted.  Swine 
are  excessively  fond  of  them,  upon  which  they  fat- 
ten well,  acquiring  a  firm  and  savoury  bacon  or 
lard. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  cork-oak  can 
be  propagated  in  the  central  and  maritime  parts  of 
the  Middle,  Atlantic  and  Southern  States,  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  prairies  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  the  general  desire 
for  diversifying  the  landscape  of  those  States  with 
beautiful,  long-lived,  umbrageous  trees,  the  compa- 
ratively long  time  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth 
before  much,  if  any  profit  can  be  realized,  should 
not  deter  the  prudent  or  sagacious  husbandman 
from  extending  its  culture.  Considering  it  in  a 
politic  as  well  as  in  an  economical  sense,  seasona- 
ble measures  (should  be  taken  to  form  plantations 
of  this  tree,  sufficient  for  the  future  supply  of  cork, 
particularly  for  the  increasing  demands  for  that 
material  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  Again,  were  non-intercourse  to  occur 
between  this  country  and  the  Old  World  which, 
from  some  political  commotion,  doubtless  one  day 
or  other  will  take  place,  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  obtained  would  be  cut  off,  and,  in  a  short  time 
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after,  our  supply  would  be  exhausted,  and  we  would 
be  without  a  substitute,  unless  provided  against 
such  an  exigency  by  the  means  herein  proposed. 
As  a  further  argument  in  showing  the  importance 
of  fostering  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  amount  of  cork  which  is  yearly  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  is  valued  at  more 
than  §284,000. 

Among  the  cuttings  of  fruit  trees  which  have 
been  introduced,  may  be  mentioned  the  "Prime 
(VAgcn"  and  the  "Prune  Sainte  Catharine"  from 
France.  'Ihey  have  both  been  extensively  distri- 
buted and  grafted  on  the  common  plum-tree  in  all 
the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania,  itself  included, 
and  on  the  mountainous  districts  of  Maryland  and 
of  Virginia.  From  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  soon  be  produced  from  these,  and  other 
varieties  from  Europe,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried 
prunes,  in  those  regions,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  amount  of  this  class  of  fruit 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  according  to 
official  returns,  is  valued  at  S64,568. 

A  quantity  of  the  cuttings  of  the  "  raisin"  and 
''currant"  grape-vines  (Vignc  c/teveks  and  Vigne 
corinth)  were  also  imported  from  France,  the  va- 
rieties from  which  are  made  the  "Ascalon"  "Sul- 
tana" or  stoneless  raisin,  and  the  "Zante1'1  or 
"Corinth"  currant.  They  were  principally  distri- 
buted in  the  central  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  far  as  heard  from,  withstood  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  last  winter,  and  bid  fair  to  do  well. 


For  "The  Friend 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 
JOHN  ESTATJGH. 

John  Estaugb  was  born  at  Keldevon,  in  Essex 
Great  Britain,  on  the  23d  of  the  Second  month, 
1676.  His  parents  were  religious  persons,  but 
were  not  of  the  same  profession,  one  probably  be- 
in«-  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  the  other 
a  Presbyterian.  When  quite  young  in  years,  he 
experienced  the  operations  of  Truth  on  his  mind, 
and  submitting  thereto,  became  in  measure  in- 
structed in  heavenly  things.  By  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  uneasy  with  the 
religious  profession  made  by  both  his  parents,  and 
becoming  ;i  seeker,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Baptists.  He  found  amongst  them  something  living 
which  he  could  feel  and  relish,  and  had  thoughts 
of  joining  himself  to  them.  Whilst  waiting  in  this 
condition,  one  of  their  neighbours,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  having  died,  John  was  invited 
to  attend  the  funeral.  On  this  occasion,  Francis 
Stamper,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel  from 
I,  ndon,  being  present,  was  brought  into  Bympathy 
with  this  young  Beeker,  and  spoke  with  such  life 
and  power  to  hi-  Btate,  that  John  was  deeply  im- 
pressed. His  mind  was  now  turned  toward  the 
despised  people  of  God,  called  (Quakers,  and  search- 
ing into  their  principles,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
Truth,  and  joined  in  profession  with  them,  being 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

By  faithfulness  to  the  openings  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  lie  grew  in  grace,  and  the  following 
year,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  Being  attentive  to  the  openings  of 
Truth,  and  obedient  thereto,  he  grew  in  his  gift, 
and  became  serviceable  in  the  church  militant.  His 
first  religious  visit  was  performed  about  the  time 
he  reached  maturity;  it  was  to  Friends  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Alter  this,  a  prospect 
of  visjting  the  churches  in  America  came  weightily 


upon  him,  and  in  the  year  1700,  he  obtained  certi- 
ficates from  his  Friends  at  home  for  the  service,  he 
being  only  24  years  of  age. 

John  Bichardson,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  Jo- 
sjah  Langdale  having  been  liberated  for  like  service, 
the  jjpur  went  on  board  a  ship,  in  the  Thames,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month,  1700,  to  consider 
about  taking  passage  in  her.  It  immediately  opened 
in  the  mind  of  John  Richardson,  that  they  must 
not  go  in  that  vessel,  and  he  told  his  companions 
he  could  "  see  nothing  but  death  and  darkness 
there."  They  therefore  sought  further,  and  the 
iip  Arundel,  Splendon  Band,  master,  being  about 
sailing  for  Maryland,  they  engaged  passage  in  her. 
The  vessel  in  which  they  had  been  providentially 
withheld  from  taking  passage,  was  wrecked  in  the 
British  Channel,  and  about  seventy  persons  thereby 
lost  their  lives. 

The  Arundel  sailed  on  the  17th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  and,  encountering  many  storms,  made  a 
very  long  passage  of  nearly  sixteen  weeks'  dura- 
tion. Our  four  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had 
endured  some  conflicts  of  spirit,  as  well  as  bodily 
discomforts  on  the  voyage,  were  truly  thankful, 
when,  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  First  month,  1701, 
they  were  landed  in  Maryland.  John  Bichardson 
and  John  Estaugh  travelled  together,  first  visiting 
meetings  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  then, 
early  in  the  Sixth  month,  coming  north  into  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  a  close  trial  came  upon  them ; 
John  Estaugh  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
to  Virginia,  and  John  Bichardson,  as  they  had 
visited  the  meetings  in  that  province,  on  their  way 
to  North  Carolina,  and  again  on  their  return,  could 
not  see  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  go  thither. 
It  is  probable  that  John  Estaugh,  esteeming  in 
love  his  companion  far  before  himself,  had  held 
back  from  performing  the  full  portion  of  labour  as- 
signed him,  lest  he  should  hinder  his  companion's 
service.  So  now,  he  must  return,  to  do  whatever 
should  open  in  tbe  Truth.  They  called  together 
the  fathers  and  elders  in  the  church,  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  lay  their  concerns  before  them,  and  to  let 
them  know  that  they  "  parted  in  much  love  and 
tender-heartedness." 

John  Addams,  a  ministering  Friend  of  West 
Jersey,  felt  a  concern  to  accompauy  John  Estaugh 
to  the  South,  and  they  left  Philadelphia,  about  the 
20th  of  the  Sixth  mouth.  When  his  work  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  performed,  John  Estaugh 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  about 
the  close  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  after  some 
service  in  and  near  that  city,  he  went  on  towards 
New  England,  where  he  laboured  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  year  1701. 

The  concern  which  had  brought  him  from  his 
native  land,  seemed  now  fulfilled  ;  but  when  he 
thought  of  returning  to  England,  he  felt  no  parti- 
cular drawing  thither.  On  the  27th  of  the  First 
month,  1702,  he  attended  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  after  laying  before  it  the  certificates 
he  bad  received  from  Old  England,  Rhode  Island 
and  Long  island,  he  informed  Friends,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  "that 
he  is  at  present  clear  of  the  service  that  was  laid 
upon  him,  acquainted  them  of  his  being  at  liberty 
either  to  return  or  stay  here,  and  desiring  their 
advice  thereon.  They  thought  it  best  for  him  to 
use  his  own  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  Truth,  but 
that  they  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  if  he  found 
clearness  to  stay."  A  return  certificate  was  grant- 
ed him,  setting  forth  the  satisfaction  of  the  church 
with  his  service  and  labour  of  love  in  America, 
which  probably  was  transmitted  to  England. 

At  this  time  John  Estaugh  had  a  subject  under 
consideration  of  great  importance.  It  was,  whether 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Had 


don,  a  young  woman,  who  was  living  near  where 
the  village  of  Haddonfield,  in  New  Jersey,  now 
stands.  According  to  popular  tradition,  he  return- 
ed to  England  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  but 
this  seems  scarcely  possible,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
him  attending  meetings,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  25th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  and  he  was  married  at  Haddonfield,  the 
1st  day  of  the  Tenth  month  following.  In  those 
days,  they  who  married  amongst  Friends,  had  to 
pass  twice,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  before  which 
John  Estaugh  and  Elizabeth  Haddon  first  laid 
their  intentions  of  marriage,  must  have  been  held 
before  or  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month. 
The  voyage  to  England  and  a  return  could  scarcely 
at  that  time  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  j 
period  as  two  months. 

Of  Elizabeth  Haddon,  now  Estaugh,  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  give  a  short  sketch.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  at  present,  that  she  was  a  reli 
giously-minded  young  woman,  of  a  strong  mind 
well  cultivated,  and  of  great  energy  of  character ; 
very  useful  in  religious  society,  and  amongst  her 
neighbours,  being  charitable  to  the  poor,  a  skilful 
nurse  of  the  sick,  and  well  calculated  to  cheer  the 
afflicted. 

John  was  now  comfortably  settled ;  his  wife's 
estate  was  ample  for  their  need  ;  she  was  everj 
way  qualified  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  his 
heavenly  Father  permitted  him  for  nearly  twe 
years  to  remain  at  home  with  her,  except  an  occa 
sional  absence  at  neighbouring  meetings.  In  th< 
summer  of  1704,  a  concern  came  upon  him  to  visi 
Barbadoes.  Having  the  unity  of  his  friends,  he 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  month,  with  Bicharc 
Gove,  who  was  under  a  similar  concern,  sailed  fron 
Philadelphia,  for  that  island.  The  interesting  in 
cidents  which  occurred,  the  capture  of  the  vessel  ii 
which  they  sailed,  by  a  French  privateer,  their  be 
ing  carried  as  prisoners  to  Martinico,  their  religiou 
service  at  Martinico,  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  hav 
already  been  set  forth  in  the  life  of  Bichard  Gov< 
They  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  superiutendin 
mercy  and  directing  providence  of  their  heavenl 
Father,  and  they  returned  to  their  own  habitation: 
in  the  summer  of  1705,  with  thankful  hearts,  sei 
sible  that  although  to  them  belonged  nothing  of  tl 
glory,  yet  that  the  Lord's  name  and  power  ha 
been  magnified  through  their  sufferings  and  servic 
During  the  following  two  years,  his  labours  aj 
pear  to  have  been  confined  pretty  much  to  nei 
bouring  meetings.  In  1708,  he  visited  Englan 
taking  his  wife  with  him,  but  had  returned  befo 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  Fourth  month,  near  whi 
time  he  was  attending  meetings  in  Philadelpl 
In  the  early  part  of  1718,  he  again  visited  Bt 
badocs,  on  which  service  he  was  favoured  to  fini: 
his  work  to  the  comfort  of  those  visited,  the  pea 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  frieu 
at  home. 

(To  l»e  continnedO 

Early  Prices. — Abraham  bought  apiece  of  la 
for  a  burying-place.  lie  paid  400  shekels  of  silv 
The  lowest  sum  at  which  a  shekel  is  estimated 
about  fifty-six  cents.  This  would  make  about  §2 
for  the  burying  place.  In  Solomon's  time  it  It 
mentioned  that  the  price  of  a  chariot  from  Egi 
was  500  shekels  of  silver,  (1  Kings  x.  29.)  f 
would  be  about  §250.  The  price  of  a  horse  v 
150  shekels,  or  some  $72.  The  best  horses  of  tl 
age  were  found  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptains  trair 
them  well,  and  they  were  capable  of  important  s 
vices.  King  Solomon,  in  a  valuable  chariot  dra 
by  two  or  four  of  these  horses,  made  as  showy  a 
as  dignified  an  appearance,  perhaps,  as  any  priuR 
have  since. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  R  R  ,  Sen'r. 

Gone,  from  a  world  of  anguish  and  of  sorrow, 

To  realms  of  light  by  feet  angelic  trod, 
Gone!  where  no  cloud  shall  overcast  thy  morrow, 

Thy  dwelling  place  the  city  of  our  God. 

The  storms  of  ninety  winters  had  passed  o'er  thee, 
As  many  springs  and  summers  had  been  thine, 

Thy  young  companions  all  had  gone  before  thee, 
And  thou  wert  left,  the  last  leaf  on  the  vine. 

Long,  happy  years  had  been  to  thee  allotted 
Ere  thou  wast  summoned  to  thy  final  rest, 

Yet  few  have  left  a  record  so  unspotted, 
A  life  so  blameless,  or  a  name  so  blest. 

Meekly  along  the  pathway  of  existence, 

'Twas  thine  to  tread — each  moment  to  employ, 

And  still  look  forward  in  the  brightening  distance, 
To  the  fruition  of  eternal  joy. 

Thine  was  a  faith  which  fails  not,  falters  never, 
And  thine  the  hope  whose  pure  and  steady  ray 

Glowed,  as  it  hired  thee  onward,  growing  ever 
"  Brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day.'' 

Gentle  yet  firm,  decided  yet  forbearing 

Calm  and  yet  earnest,  thou  didst  pass  along, 

For  the  world's  praise  or  censure  little  caring, 
Sustaining  right,  and  disapproving  wrong. 

Thou  hast  gone  from  us;  yet  the  hope  we  cherish, 
To  tread  the  upward  paths  thy  feet  have  trod, 

And  stand  with  thee  where  flowers  celestial  flourish, 
Amid  the  boundless  heritage  of  God. 

We  know  the  grave's  cold,  gloomy  mansion  only 
Contains  the  soul's  deserted  house  of  clay, 

Yet  do  we  mourn  thee,  for  the  home  is  lonely, 

Whose  light,  whose  charm  has  passed  with  thee  away 

As  the  bright  sun  at  summer  eve  declining 
Rolls  down  in  glory  to  the  distant  west, 

O'er  the  fair  earth  a  softened  radiance  shining, 
So  did  thy  faithful  spirit  sink  to  rest. 

And  as  the  sun  which  leaves  the  skies  at  even, 
Glowing  all  beauteous  with  reflected  light, 

So  to  thy  life's  last  closing  hour  was  given 
A  radiance  which  outlives  thy  spirit's  flight. 

The  glorious  stars  their  quiet  watch  are  keeping 
Nightly  above  the  lonely  earth-mound,  where 

Thy  cold  remains  'neat'i  the  green  turf  are  sleeping, 
And  spring's  young  roses  flourish  brightly  there. 

For  thee  no  more  the  summer  flowers  are  coming, 
The  fruits  of  autumn  or  the  winters  chill, 

Nor  song  of  wild  bees  'mong  the  blossoms  humming, 
Nor  the  bright  oriole's  anthem  from  the  hill. 

In  the  lone  chambers  of  thine  earthly  dwelling, 
In  the  green  paths  thy  feet  have  trod  before, 

And  where  the  cool  fount  from  the  hill-side  welling, 
Laves  the  gray  rock  it  softly  ripples  o'er 

We  miss  thee,  and  are  sad,  though  still  believing, 
That  thou  art  with  the  countless  happy  throng 

Whose  hands  bright  wreaths  of  heaven's  own  flowers 
are  wreathing, 
Whose  lips  are  chanting  heaven's  eternal  song. 

C'Aerain,  Ohio. 


and  what  else  could  they  find  for  them  to  do,  if  not 
to  hear  of  each  other's  failings,  derelictions,  errors, 
transgressions,  enormities  ?  They  have  tongues  which 
must  lie  uselessly  idle,  if  not  employed  in  giving  cur- 
rency to  such  delinquencies.  So  it  is  with  man.  The 
obliquities  of  his  offending  brother  furnish  the  chief 
staple  of  conversational  interest.  Human  error  is 
the  current  coin  of  social  intercourse,  and  too  often 
that  coin  comes  from  the  mint  of  the  speaker's  brain. 
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Scandal. — The  devil  has  a  wonderful  penchant 
for  rebuking  sin.  Eyes  which  are  full  of  beams 
have  an  unaccountable  clearness  in  detecting  motes 
in  other  eyes.  Some  people  are  brought  into  the 
world  to  accomplish  a  marvellous  mission;  and  that 
mis-ion  is  to  ferret  out  obliquities  in  others.  Of 
course  it  is  not  expected  that  these  apostles  have  any 
business  with  themselves ;  their  mission  is  violent, 
and  does  not  admit  of  time  to  scrutinize  their  own 
position.  What  profit  is  it  that  they  should  pause 
to  consider  their  own  position  I  What  profit  is  it 
that  they  should  pause  to  consider  their  own  pecca- 
dilloes, when  the  enormities  of  their  neighbours  loom 
up  like  mountains?  So  goes  the  world,  the  world 
/►ver.  Everybody  minds  everybody's  business,  but 
everybody  neglects  his  own.  What  sort  of  a  world 
would  this  be,  if  we  were  without  each  other  to  feed 
upon  1    Men  have  eyes  and  ears  for  some  purpose, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  position  in  which  our  friends  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  have  been  placed  by  the  separation  from 
them  of  nearly  of  one-third  of  their  number,  who  have 
assumed  their  title,  is  peculiarly  affecting,  cast  off 
as  they  are  by  nearly  ail  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings.   But  notwithstanding  their  trials,  in  which 
they  have  brethren  who  tenderly  feel  for  them,  let 
them  remember,  there  is  One  who  walketh  among 
the  professing  churches,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  from  whom  their  afflictions  cannot  be 
hid  ;  nor  can  anything  but  their  disobedience  to  his 
will,  prevent  him  from  joining  himself  to  them  as 
they  walk  by  the  way,  and  are  sad,  causing  their 
hearts  to  burn,  as  he  communes  with  them  of  things 
concerning  his  kingdom.    It  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  truly  humble  and  self-denying  followers 
of  Christ,  wherever  situated,  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  him  in  the  simplicity  of  the  strait  and 
narrow  way,  to  be  rejected,  as  their  Lord  was. 
"  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.    If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
hated  me  before  it  hated  you  "    We  hope  they  will 
be  preserved  from  all  feelings  of  resentment,  how 
ever  unjustifiable  their  treatment  may  feel  to  them 
to  be,  and  taking  the  cup  of  suffering  which  their 
Divine  Master  has  permitted  to  be  handed  them, 
increase  in  humble  watchfulness  over  their  own 
spirits,  and  doing  their  duty  faithfully,  as  required 
by  him  at  their  hands,  witness  a  growth  in  the 
Truth,  and  receive  supplies  of  living  strength  to 
exalt  their  Redeemer's  name  and  cause  in  the  earth 
If  the  young  people  are  willing  to  take  his  yoke 
upon  them,  he  can  bless  their  isolated  condition  to 
them,  and  turning  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  the 
children,  and  the  children  in  filial  affection  to  the 
parents,  gradually  prepare  them  for  service  in  his 
household,  and  from  amongst  them  testimony  and 
standard-bearers  may  be  raised  up,  to  the  strength- 
eninc;  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  of  their  God 
Of  those  who  profess  to  stand  in  defence  of  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies,  evidence  of  their  sincerity 
will  be  expected,  in  their  conformity  to  the  require 
ments  of  those  principles,  and  the  meek  and  hea 
venly  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    In  vain  will  be 
our  religious  professions,  if  we  do  not  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  holiness,  and  confirm  those  testimonies 
by  our  life  and  conversation. 

In  reading  the  minutes  of  the  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  is  cheering  to  see  their  continued  concern  for 
the  right  education  of  the  children  and  young  peo 
pie.    We  should  be  glad  that  those  Friends  who 
are  favoured  witli  means,  would  be  drawn  to  en 
large  their  fund,  under  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  Committee,  for  the  gratuitous  schooling  of 
those  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  not  have  it 
in  their  power  to  send  them  there.    The  deficiency 
in  their  income  to  meet  the  cost  of  boarding  and 
schooling  the  past  year,  and  the  whole  sum  of  mo 
ney  directed  to  be  raised,  arc  quite  small.  Friend 
would  find  a  benefit  in  enlarging,  by  donation  and 
bequest,  the  permanent  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  ne 
cessitous.    There  are  thirty-four  children  of  age  to 
go  to  school  less  than  the  number  reported  last 
year,  and  two  schools  more,  being  thirty-four  under 
the  care  of  the  Society.    Much  depends  upon  chil- 
dren being  placed,  where  they  can  have  the  benefit 


of  example  and  precept  which  will  be  safe  to  adopt, 
and  by  which  impressions  would  be  made,  that  will 
ever  afterwards  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  their 
manners  and  religious  views.  Many  who  have 
eached  old  age,  have  had  cause  to  look  back  at 
the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  a  godly 
education,  or  by  their  opportunities  of  mingling  with 
men  and  women  whose  conversation  was  seasoned 
with  grace,  which  reproved  evil,  and  held  up  in 
attractive  beauty  the  transcendent  excellency  of  a 
life  of  purity,  consistent  with  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ad  vice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
addressed  to  parents  and  heads  of  families,  to  train 
up  their  offspring  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment 
and  apparel,  is  very  appropriate  in  this  day  of  gen- 
eral departure  in  many  places,  from  the  simple 
dress  and  language  of  a  true  Friend,  and  which 
appear  to  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  to  be  of  little  moment,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  even  discountenanced  by  some.  Satan 
is  making  use  of  various  means  and  much  sophistry, 
to  lead  Friends  back  into  things  which  the  Lord 
led  them  out  of;  and  at  no  time  was  there  more 
need  for  all  of  us  to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Watch 
and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation,"  than  in  this 
day  of  outward  ease  and  unsettlement  on  these 
points.  The  serious  and  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  history  and  writings  of 
Friends,  are  very  properly  brought  to  view,  and 
feelingly  recommended,  the  neglect  of  which  would 
be  a  serious  loss. 

The  life  and  vigour  of  the  Society  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  proper  engagement  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  perform  acceptable  worship  to  the  Author 
of  our  existence.  The  Apostles  addressed  the  be- 
lievers with  this  language  :  "  We  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, by  the  mercies  of  Cod,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Cod, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  "  Let  us  consider 
one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works, 
not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is."  They  also  remind  their 
members  of  the  essential  importance  of  maintaining 
love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our  chris- 
tian profession.  It  was  the  evidence  to  the  primi- 
tive believers,  that  they  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  they  loved  the  brethren.  They  desire 
that  an  increasing  concern  may  prevail  with  every 
one,  to  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 


we  are  called  ;  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace." 

By  letters  of  correspondents,  it  appears  that  the 
meeting  was  evidently  larger  this  year,  than  the 
last.  There  were  seasons  in  which  our  Holy  Head 
gave  them  to  feel  his  divine  presence,  and  led  many 
Friends  into  a  travail  of  soul  for  the  welfare  of 
Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  In  a 
very  especial  manner,  the  solemnity  of  feeling  was 
such  at  the  close  as  to  bear  down  all  before  it,  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise  was  the  clothing  of  many 
hearts.  It  was  hoped  it  might  be  accepted  as  a 
token  for  good,  as  a  little  of  "  the  sweet  cane  from 
a  far  country,"  designed  by  the  great  Civer  to 
strengthen  and  sweeten  the  hearts  of  Friends,  lead- 
ing thcin  as  they  may  be  qualified,  to  bear  and  for- 
bear with  one  another,  and  labour  to  build  up  the 
broken  wall,  every  one  over  against  his  own  house. 


The  Safe  Live. — The  point  between  lawful  plea- 
sures and  vice,  is  like  a  boundary  between  two  king- 


doms at  war  with  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
prudent,  weak  and  defenceless  as  we  are,  not  to 
venture  to  the  very  edge  of  our  own  wide,  but  leave 
some  space  between,  lest  an  insidious  enemy  surprise 
and  take  us  captive  unawares.- 


-JJr.  T/nonson. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

John  Young,  when  writing  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
marks :  He  composed  no  formal  discourses,  deliver- 
ed no  carefully  constructed  orations,  but  always  spoke 
perfectly  natural,  making  use  of  the  commonest  ob- 
jects and  incidents  for  illustration,  just  because  they 
were  near,  and  easily  understood,  and  free  to  all. 
The  lily,  the  corn-seed,  the  grain  of  mustard,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  falling  of  a  tower,  the  rain,  the 
appearances  of  the  sky,  these,  and  the  like,  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  utterance  of  high  and  imperishable 
ideas.  And  the  language  in  which  these  ideas  were 
uttered  was  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
No  severe  philosophical  style  did  he  adopt,  no  scien- 
tific formula}  did  he  introduce,  no  new  terminology 
did  he  create,  no  rigid  dialectic  method  did  he  pur- 
sue, no  high  and  hard  abstractions,  and  no  close 
and  elaborate  argumentation  did  he  affect.  He  con- 
veyed his  instruction  in  the  most  unpretending  and 
informal  manner,  and  in  the  commonest  and  simplest 
words.  He  owed  literally  nothing  to  phraseology,  to 
modes,  to  circumstances.  Whatever  influence  he  ac- 
quired, and  whatever  power  he  exerted,  it  was  owing 
to  simple  reality ;  in  no  degree  to  management,  pre- 
tence, tact,  or  show.  He  did  nothing — nor  even 
seemed  to  wish — to  suggest  an  idea  for  which  there 
was  not  an  actual  basis,  or  to  make  the  idea  seem 
any  other  than  the  actual  basis  sustained.  In  his 
manner,  his  words,  and  his  acts,  he  was  simply 
real,  not  more,  not  less,  no  other,  than  he  showed 
himself  to  be,  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  respected  his 
earthly  relations.  He  was  pure,  unaffected,  inartifi- 
cial reality — his  disciples  maint  ain,  the  only  perfectly 
ample  reality  that  ever  alighted  on  this  earth. 
Blending  with  the  attribute  of  simplicity  there  was 
a  mysterious  Authority,  which  marked  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ.  Those  who  listened  to  him  often 
testified  that  "his  word  was  with  power."  The 
people  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught 
"  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
They  questioned  one  another,  saying,  "  whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom  ?"  On  one  occasion,  certain 
officers  sent  by  the  Pharisees  to  apprehend  him, 
were  arrested  by  his  voice  as  he  taught,  were  un- 
able to  execute  the  order,  and  returned,  saying, 
"  never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

The  Grape  Crop  of  1856. — We  have  received, 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  following  state- 
ment from  one  of  the  most  eminent  vine  growers  of 
the  Ohio  valley.  Hie  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  vintage  of  this  year,  and  especially  the  adapt- 
eduess  of  our  Southern  States  to  grape-growing,  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

The  grape-crop  in  the  Ohio  valley  this  year  was 
a  very  small  one — probably  not  more  than  an 
average  of  80  to  100  gallons  to  t lie  acre.  The  se- 
yen  winter  injured  many  of  the  vineyards  seriously. 
Sonic  of  the  vim  s  were  killed  down  to  the  ground, 
and  about  half  the  buds  in  others  were  destroyed. 
The  "  rot"  or  mildew  also  injured  some  of  the  vine- 
yards very  much.  Hut  a  bad  season  with  the  grape, 
like  other  fruits,  must  be  expected  to  occur  occasion- 
ally. Our  experience  thus  far  has  proved  that  the; 
grape  is  about  as  reliable  a  crop  as  the  apple,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 

A  fair  average  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  found 
to  be  250  to  H00  gallons  to  the  acre,  in  well  culti- 
vated vineyards  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  cost  of 
producing  this  crop  will  not  exceed  $50  to  $60 
per  acre,  and  less,  with  proper  economy.  We  plant 
the  vines  usually  -J  by  0  feet  apart  in  tin-  rows,  and 
an  acre  will  contain  2,420  vines.  Warm  bill-sides, 
or  the  tops  of  hills,  are  generally  selected  for  vine- 
yards. Any  undulating  land  is  preferable  to  level, 
as  it  affords  better  drainage.  The  grape  wants  a 
porous  soil,  with  good  under-drainagc.  A  tenacious, 


wet  subsoil,  or  blue  clay,  or  hard-pan,  will  cause 
mildew  and  rot,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and 
should  be  avoided. 

This  cultivation  is  largely  on  the  increase  all  over 
the  West  and  Southwest,  wherever  the  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  favourable  ;  and  the  consumption  of 
the  wine  is  fully  equal  to  the  production. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  writer  commenced 
planting,  the  price  of  wine  was  lower  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  also  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made  since,  and 
but  little  known.  Now,  the  character  of  our  native 
wines  is  well  established,  and  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  them  will  use  no  others.  Their 
cheapness  and  their  purity  have  helped  to  introduce 
them  into  general  use  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  failure  of  the  grape  crops  in  Europe 
will  add  to  the  demand  for  them.  Viewed  in  every 
aspect — moral  and  economical — our  native  wines 
may  be  considered  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
agricultural  products  of  our  country. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  is  in  vineyard  cul- 
ture over  4000  acres  in  the  Ohio  valley.  About 
half  this  quantity  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
and  probably  three-fourths  are  now  bearing.  In 
the  Missouri  valley  there  are  700  to  800  acres  ; 
and  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  500  or  600 
acres. 

In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  several  vineyards  of  the  Catawba  grape 
have  lately  been  planted,  with  flattering  prospects, 
thus  far,  of  producing  far  better  crops  than  those  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  How  they  will  hold  out  has  yet 
to  be  tested.  The  mildew  and  rot,  our  great  enemies 
in  vineyard  culture,  seldom  trouble  the  first  two  or 
three  crops,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  uplands 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  found  more 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Catawba  grape 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  vinegrowers  of  the  United  States  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  great  interest  you  take  in 
this  new  branch  of  agriculture  in  our  country. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Plainness  in  Dress. 

When  that  faithful  and  beloved  minister  of  the 
gospel,  Henry  Hull,  was  travelling  in  Ireland,  he 
states  that,  being  at  Enniscortty,  Wexford,  and 
other  neighbouring  places,  his  mind  was  brought 
under  much  sorrowful  feeling,  in  reflecting  on  the 
horrors  that  had  accompanied  the  rebellion,  which 
occurred  there  a  short  time  before,  and  also  mentions 
the  remarkable  preservation  experienced  by  Friends, 
who  adhered  to  their  religious  principles,  and  show- 
ed by  their  dress  and  deportment,  that  they  were 
practical  Quakers.  He  says,  "  So  evident  were  the 
favours  shown  to  Friends,  that  many  other  persons 
sheltered  themselves  in  their  habitations,  and  those 
of  the  Society,  who  had  deviated  from  the  plain 
attire  by  which  Friends  are  generally  known,  now 
saw  their  folly.  In  those  calamitous  times,  fashion- 
able clothing  of  an  expensive  kind  was  rather  a 
passport  to  death  than  to  honour;  and  at  all  times 
it  is  more  an  evidence  of  a  weak  understanding 
than  of  a  sound  mind  ;  for  neither  religion  nor  rea- 
son, point  it  out  as  a  means  to  promote  the  useful- 
ness of  the  wearer." 

Being  deeply  pained  with  the  departure  mani- 
fested from  the  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress 
ami  manners,  which  always  go  hand  in  hand  with 
a  thorough  adoption  of  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society,  he  was  led  to  pen  the 
following  observations : — 

"  The  great  departure  from  plainness,  which  is 
evident  among  many  of  our  young  people,  is  rather 
a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance,  than  of  wis- 
dom ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility 
of  a  christian  mind  to  be  so  much  employed  about, 


and  pleased  with,  the  covering  of  the  body.  In 
some  it  may  be  more  the  effect  of  the  parents' 
pride,  than  that  of  the  children  ;  but  this  testimony 
of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not  expensive 
manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in  tlie 
Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to  sap 
the  foundation  or  overthrov:  it.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  endeavour  to 
see  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead  them 
to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical  dresses  and 
habits  which  are  so  continually  changing.  Neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  certainly  commendable, 
and  if  rusticity  is  offensive,  simplicity  is  not ;  and 
surely  simplicity  and  self-denial  become  a  people 
called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant,  that  there 
is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  colour  of  a  garment,  but 
the  exterior  appearance  is  often  an  index  of  the 
mind ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  be 
made  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean  also — men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles ;  and 
conformity  to  the  world  in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways 
and  fashions,  is  not  a  being  transformed,  as  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  exhort.  Let  us,  therefore, 
strive  so  to  walk  in  all  things,  as  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord,  who  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  who  are  concerned  to 
live  unto  Him  who  died  for  them,  that  the  blessed 
and  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  ones  may  conspi- 
cuously appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  others 
may  be  induced  to  seek  a  release  from  the  bondage 
there  is  in  sin  and  corruption,  and  in  all  the  world's 
evil  ways  and  fashions.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners;  where  the  precious  gives  way 
to  the  vile,  good  is  oppressed,  and  evil  is  advanced 
— thus  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor  may  gain  the 
ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and  bondage  may 
increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be  unavoidable. 
I  much  desire  that  the  children  of  Friends  may  not 
be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  so  as  not  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  religious  principles  they  profess,  and 
why  plainness  is  more  commendable  than  imitating 
those  who  change  because  fashion  is  changeable. 

These  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  which 
have  ever  been  held  and  promulgated  by  the  faith- 
ful members,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  since  its  rise;  and  whether  popu- 
lar or  unpopular,  they  are,  and  ever  will  remain  to 
be  true.  Men  may  change,  and  the  prevailing  taste 
and  temper  of  the  times  may  be  such,  as  to  induce 
many  within  the  pale  of  the  Society, — embracing 
not  a  few  who  can  be  very  busy  iu  plans  of  sup- 
posed improvement,  both  in  and  out  of  it — to  despise 
or  very  lightly  esteem  the  plain  dress,  and  the  plain 
speech  of  Friends;  but  as  H.  Hull  observes,  "this 
testimony  of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not 
expensive  manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  ground- 
ed in  the  Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able 
to  sap  the  foundation  or  overthrow  it."  It  is  easy 
to  repeat  the  truism,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the 
cut  or  colour  of  a  garment,  but  yet  the  cut  or 
colour  of  a  garment  may  be  the  test  whereby  a 
man  will  have  to  prove  whether  his  religion  con- 
sists in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  his  Saviour, 
or  in  mere  profession,  and  so  far  as  the  history  of  our 
Society  informs  us,  there  has  never  yet  been  any 
among  its  truly  religious,  dedicated  members,  who 
hftve  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  faith  by 
their  works, that  have  not  felt  themselves  constrained, 
sooner  or  later,  to  maintain  its  testimony  to  plainness 
by  putting  on  the  form  of  dress  which  characterizes  it, 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude,  where  we  find  li 
any  professing  to  be  Friends,  striving  to  depreciate 
this  testimony,  or  to  inculcate  the  notion,  that  the  fe| 
members  may  be  rightly  prepared  for  service  in 
the  church,  and  yet  not  feel  required  to  dress  plain,1 
that  the  principles  of  such  do  not  go  much  below  the 
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surface,  do  not  touch  bottom,  and,  if  adopted,  will 
lead  to  being  conformed  to  this  world,  rather  than 
to  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind 
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On  tie  Nervous  System. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  taken  col- 
lectively, the  brain  has  been  most  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  organ  of  the  mind  :  and  it  has  Ion; 
been  a  favourite  speculation  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain what  part  of  this  organ  is  subservient  to  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  those  intellectual  powers 
and  moral  feelings,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
are  possessed  by  many  other  animals  as  well  as 
man.  It  is  presumed  at  least  that  of  the  'existence 
of  intellectual  powers  or  moral  feelings  in  brutes  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to 
ob  serve  the  characters  and  habits  of  animals ;  so 
that  when  in  common  language  it  is  asserted  that 
man  Differs  from  other  animals  in  possessing  reason, 
while  they  are  irrational,  the  term  reason  must  be 
taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  implying  the  ag- 
gregate faculties  of  man,  both  moral  and  intellectual. 

1  will  not  here  insist  on  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  brutes,  as  deducible  from  the 
effects  of  what  we  call  instinct ;  because  in  all  those 
actions  which  are  the  result  of  instinct,  animals  ap- 
pear to  be  guided  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse from  within,  which  leads  them  to  seek  or  to 
avoid  that  which  will  be  either  useful  or  injurious 
to  them;  and  enables  them  to  perform  the  most 
complicated  acts,  as  the  building  of  a  nest  or  the 
construction  of  a  comb,  though  they  may  never  even 
have  seen  the  same  acts  performed  by  other  indivi- 
duals of  their  species.  I  would  rather  insist  on  that 
evidence  of  their  intellectual  powers,  which  is  de- 
rived from  their  conduct,  when,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  removed  from  their  natural  sphere  of 
action,  they  are  impelled  by  external  and  accidental 
circumstances.  Thus  the  wariness  of  old  animals 
in  avoiding  the  pursuit  or  arts  of  man,  and  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  a  practised  hound  will  cut  off  an 
angle  in  order  to  shorten  his  distance,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proofs  of  a  considerable  degree  of  intel- 
lectual rather  than  of  instinctive  prudence  in  brutes. 

The  playfulness  of  the  young  of  most  quadrupeds, 
often  indeed  observable  in  the  adult  animal  also, 
may  be  regarded  as  no  obscure  proof  of  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  which  we  call  imagination ; 
for  that  playfulness  almost  always  consists  in  the 
representation  of  mutual  hostility,  though  the  real 
disposition  at  the  same  time  is  anything  but  hostile. 
The  dog,  for  instance,  under  such  circumstances, 
snarls  and  bites,  but  with  evident  intention  not  to  hurt. 

Of  the  existence  of  moral  feelings  in  brutes,  there 
is  still  more  decided  proof  than  of  the  existence  of 
intellect.  Thus  the  expression  of  joy  in  a  dog  at 
sight  of  his  master  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
expression  of  fear  in  a  horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
whip  is  equally  unequivocal  in  its  character.  Again, 
animals  become  attached  not  only  to  individuals  of 
their  own  species,  but  to  individuals  of  even  a  dif- 
ferent order  or  elass  :  and  they  evidently  feel  regret 
upon  separation  from  these  their  companions. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  physiologists  have  been  led 
to  compare  the  proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  its 
several  regions  in  man  and  brutes ;  in  order  to  ar 
rive  at  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  might  serve  for 
a  basis  for  ascertaining  which  are  the  parts  essential 
to  its  action  as  such  an  organ.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  in 
proportion  to  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  ;  such  an 
opinion  being  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  human 
brain  is  larger  than  that  of  the  horse  or  ox.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  brain  of  the  whale  or  of  the 


elephant  taken  in  its  whole  mass  is  larger  than  that 
of  man  j  though  the  intelligence  even  of  the  elephant 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  human  mind. 
Again,  the  brain  of  the  monkey  or  of  the  dog  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ox  or  the  ass ;  yet  with  re- 
spect to  their  intellectual  faculties  the  former  ap- 
proximate much  more  closely  to  man  than  the  lat- 
ter. Neither  do  the  dispositions  or  qualities  of 
animals  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  absolute 
size  of  their  brain :  for  animals  most  different  and 
even  opposite  in  disposition  may  be  ranged  in  the 
same  class  with  reference  to  the  size  of  this  organ ; 
the  tiger  and  the  deer,  for  instance,  among  quadru- 
peds :  and  among  birds,  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon. 

It  would  appear  probable  from  some  instances, 
that  the proportional  size  of  the  brain  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  body  would  give  a  more  uniform 
result.  Thus  a  crocodile  twelve  feet  in  length,  a 
serpent  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  a  turtle  that 
weighs  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
have  not  any  of  them  a  quantity  of  substance  in 
their  brain  equal  to  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  slight 
degree  of  intellectual  power  manifested  by  these 
animals  corresponds  with  such  a  proportion.  But 
on  examination,  it  appears  that  the  proportional  size 
of  the  brain  is  not  a  more  certain  criterion  than  the 
absolute  size.  The  brain  of  the  elephant,  for  instance, 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  body  than  that  of  any 
other  quadruped  :  and  yet  what  quadruped  exceeds 
the  elephant  in  sagacity  ?  and,  in  comparing  many 
of  the  inferior  animals  with  man  in  this  respect,  it 
is  found  that  not  only  do  different  genera  of  the  same 
order  differ  very  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  their  brain  to  their  body,  as  the  bat 
and  the  fox  ;  but  that  the  proportion  is  sometimes 
inversely  as  the  degree  of  intellect  of  the  animal : 
thus,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the 
intellect  of  the  fox  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  bat,  and  yet  the  brain  of  the  former,  propor- 
tionally to  its  body,  is  only  one  half  the  size  of  the 
latter.  Occasionally  the  disproportion  is  still  greater 
in  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  even  in 
different  varieties  of  the  same  species  :  thus,  in  some 
dogs  the  brain  compared  with  the  body  is  as  one  to 
fifty,  while  in  others  it  is  as  one  to  three  hundred. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Providence  is  dark  and  mysterious  in  its  permis- 
sions ;  yet  one  day,  when  all  is  known,  it  shall  be 
acknowledged  how  just  and  good  they  were. 

There  is  a  future  rest  for  the  patient  victims  of 
the  cruel,  and  a  season  allotted  for  their  bliss,  to 
compensate  for  unjust  suffering. 

A  man  too  careful  of  danger  liveth  in  continual 
torment,  but  a  cheerful  expecter  of  the  best,  hath  a 
fountain  of  joy  within  him  :  yea,  though  the  breath 
of  disappointment  should  chill  the  sanguine  and 
confiding  heart,  speedily  it  gloweth  again,  warmed 
by  the  live  embers  of  hope  ;  though  the  black  and 
heavy  surge  close  above  his  head  for  a  moment,  yet 
the  happy  buoyancy  of  confidence  riseth  superior  to 
despair. 

Verily,  evil  may  be  courted,  may  be  wooed  and 
won  by  distrust;  for  the  wise  Physician  of  our 
weal  loveth  not  an  unbelieving  spirit ;  and  hegiveth 
good  to  those  who  rely  on  His  hand  for  good,  and 
leaveth  those  to  evil,  who  fear,  but  trust  Him  not. 

The  valiant  standeth  as  a  rock,  and  holdeth  fast 
to  good,  till  evil  wrench  it  from  him  ;  the  timorous 
casteth  it  aside  to  meet  the  worst  halfway  :  yet 
oftentimes  evil  is  but  a  braggart,  that  provoketh 
and  will  not  fight,  or  the  feint  of  a  subtle  fencer, 
who  measureth  his  thrust  elsewhere  ;  or  perhaps  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  sent  to  try  thy  trust, — the  pre- 
cious smiting  of  a  friend,  whose  frowns  are  all  in 
love.   Often  the  storm  threatened),  but  is  driven  to 


other  climes,  and  the  weak  hath  quailed  with  fear, 
while  the  firm  hath  been  glad  in  his  confidence. 
 ♦  ♦  

Iodine. — Iodine  derives  its  name  from  iodos,  a 
Greek  word  signifying  "  violet-coloured  ;"  but  the 
transcendant  beauty  of  the  color  of  its  vapour  re- 
quires farther  elucidation  than  simply  saying  that  it 
has  a  violet  hue.  _  If  a  little  iodine  be  placed  on  a 
hot  tile,  it  rises  into  a  magnificent  dense  vapor. 
This  remarkable  substance  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent about  forty  years  ago.  At  that  period  chemi- 
cal philosophy  was  in  great  repute,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  So  singular  a  substance  as  iodine 
was  to  Davy  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure.  He 
studied  its  nature  and  properties  with  the  fondness 
and  zeal  of  a  child  at  a  puzzle  map.  His  great  aim 
was  to  prove  its  compound  nature ;  but  in  this  he 
failed ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  primitive  "  elements"  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
Iodine  is  found  in  almost  every  natural  substance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  although  in  very 
minute  portions.  The  sea  furnishes  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  iodine.  All  the  fish,  the  shells,  the 
sponges,  and  weeds  of  the  ocean  yield  it  in  passing- 
through  the  chemical  sieve.  Whatever  be  the 
food  of  sea- weeds,  it  is  certain  that  iodine  forms  a 
portion  of  their  daily  banquet;  and  to  these  beauti- 
ful plants  we  turn  when  iodine  is  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  commercial  purposes.  The  weeds  cast  up 
by  the  boiling  surf  upon  the  desolate  shores  of  the 
sea  islands,  would  at  first  sight  appear  the  most 
useless  things  in  the  world  ;  but  they  are  not ;  their 
mission  is  fulfilled ;  they  have  drawn  the  iodine 
from  the  briny  wave,  and  are  ready  to  yield  it  up 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  man.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tyrol  are  subject  to  a  very  painful  dis- 
ease, called  goitre  or  cretinism;  for  this  malady 
iodine  is  a  perfect  cure.  Go  and  have  your  portrait 
painted  "  as  you  are."  Photography  tells  the 
whole  truth  without  flattery;  and  the  colors  used  in 
the  process  are  only  silver  and  iodine. 

A  Boa  Constrictor. — An  account  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  late  number  of  the  Demerara  Boyal 
Gazette,  of  one  of  these  reptiles  having  seized  a  fine 
sheep,  and  coiling  around  its  body,  crushed  the 
bones  of  the  animal,  and  killed  it.  A  labourer  who 
was  near  attacked  the  serpent  and  destroyed  it  with 
his  cutlass.  When  uncoiled,  it  was  found  to  measure 
twenty-five  feet  in  length. 

When  Satan  cannot  prevent  our  good  deeds,  he 
will  sometimes  effect  his  evil  objects,  by  inducing  us 
to  take  an  undue  and  selfish  satisfaction  in  them. 
So  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  not  convert  them 
into  destructive  poisons,  to  be  crucified  and  dead 
even  to  our  virtues. —  Upham. 
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There  is  a  practice  growing  in  our  city,  of  sell- 
ing newspapers  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  productive  of  many  evil  consequences,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  this  nuisance  has  been  introduced 
among  us ;  but  within  the  last  year  it  has  increased 
greatly,  and  become  annoyingly  obtrusive.  At 
first  there  were  but  a  few  boys  employed  in  the 
business,  who  carried  the  papers  silently  through 
the  streets,  apparently  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
quiet  that  usually  prevailed  throughout  the  day. 
Finding  their  occupation  permitted  without  rebuke, 
they  soon  grew  more  bold,  and  began  to  cry  their 
different  publications  for  sale ;  this  however  was  at 
once  forbidden  by  the  then  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
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for  a  time  the  trade  seemed  checked.  Latterly  it 
has  however  been  revived  and  greatly  increased, 
so  that  now  large  numbers  of  boys  and  some  men 
are  to  be  seen  every  First-day,  hawking  the  news- 
papers from  various  offices,  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
different  places  for  worship,  are  annoyed  by  the 
cries  of  the  venders,  and  often  their  pertinacious 
solicitations  to  purchase  them. 

As  the  law  requires  the  suspension  of  all  busi- 
ness that  can  be  dispensed  with  on  that  day,  surely 
the  selling  of  newspapers,  &c,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. If  one  kind  of  trade  may  be  prosecuted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  may  another,  and 
we  may  go  on  until  stores  and  shops  will  be  opened, 
drays,  carts,  and  wheel-barrows  be  running,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  the  noise  of 
work  and  bustle  of  business  on  that  day,  and  that 
which  is  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Though  Friends  do  not  attach  any  more  holiness 
to  one  day  than  to  another,  yet  we  have  always 
considered  it  very  important  that  one  day  in  the 
week  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  re- 
tirement, to  the  attendance  of  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  in  which  both  mind  and  body  should  be 
withdrawn  as  much  as  possible  from  labour  and  all 
unnecessary  secular  pursuits,  so  that  both  may  re- 
gain their  wearied  energies,  and  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  while  employed  in  serious  meditation 
or  religious  reading. 

With  the  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  an  occasional  noise  of  some,  resorting  to  or 
leaving  taverns  or  segar  shops,  the  quiet  and  order 
of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  are  striking,  and  are  very  grateful  to  all 
sober-minded  citizens.  They  also  exert  an  influ- 
ence over  those  who  do  not  devote  the  day,  as  they 
ought,  to  religious  duties,  restraining  them,  in  some 
measure,  from  noisy  pastimes  or  associations  out  of 
doors,  while  they  know  their  fellow-citizens  are 
generally  assembled  for  worship,  and  extending 
that  influence,  we  apprehend,  on  the  public  feeling, 
even  throughout  the  week,  and  aiding  in  the  proper 
government  of  the  people.  Should  the  evils  we 
have  alluded  to  go  on  increasing,  until  there  should 
not  be  sufficient  love  of  religion  in  the  people  gene- 
rally, to  induce  them  to  devote  one  day  in  the 
seven,  to  the  public  performance  of  divine  worship; 
or  to  forbid  and  discountenance  all  unnecessary 
employments  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  may 
be  assured  that  licentiousness  and  infidelity  will 
grow  more  rankly,  and  flow  in  upon  us,  and  the 
abominations  that  have  stigmatized  other  countries, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  will  overwhelm 
our  other  most  cherished  institutions.  The  support  of 
sound  government,  peace  and  order,  mainly  de- 
penda  upon  the  christian  principles  and  virtue  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the 
efforts  of  those  who  arc  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
restrain  or  break  up  the  evil  practices  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  to  rescue  those  who  know  no 
domestic  control,  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  right  education  or  moral  training,  from  the 
depths  of  crime  into  which  they  seem  to  be  hasten- 
ing, may  be  blessed.  All,  whatever  class  they  may 
occupy,  have  immortal  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost,  as 
they  avail  themselves  or  not  of  the  offers  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  inMrumcntal  means  provided 
for  their  help.  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that 
there  are  so  many  among  us,  who  turn  that  grace 
into  wantonness  or  worldly-miiidedness,  and  reject- 
ing the  offers  of  divine  mercy,  bring  destruction 
upon  themselves. 


SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  22d. 
The  various  disquieting  rumors  respecting  the  insta- 


bility of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  had  disappeared, 
causing  a  rise,  during  the  week,  of  nearly  one  per  cent, 
in  the  funds.  At  the  same  time,  most  articles  of  com- 
merce had  experienced  a  check,  and  business  had  been 
less  animated.  The  ships  James  Baines  and  Lightning- 
had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with  £1,300,000  in  gold,  from 
Australia,  causing  an  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Bauk  rates  of  discount. 

The  British  Government  had  ordered  a  steamer  to 
be  fitted  out  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland, and  to  sound  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  best  place  for  laying  a  telegraph  cable. 
The  contracts  for  making  the  whole  cable  were  signed 
in  London,  on  the  19th.  It  is  all  to  be  completed,  and 
on  board  two  steamers,  by  the  31st  of  Fifth  month  next, 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  telegraphic  connection 
between  the  two  continents,  early  in  the  next  Seventh 
month.  The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  said  to 
be  improving.  The  French  funds  had  advanced.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Disturbances  continued  in 
Spain. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week,  had 
been  light,  at  nearly  unchanged  prices.  Middling  Up- 
lands and  Mobile,  G^d;  fair  Orleans  and  Mobile,  l^d.  The 
market  for  breadstuffs  was  quiet.  Western  Canal  flour, 
30s.  a  33s. ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  32s.  a  34s.  The 
money  market  was  decidedly  easier.  Consols  for  money, 

UNITED  S TATE S . — Congress. — No  business  of  mo- 
ment was  transacted  in  either  house,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  session.  The  President's  message  was  freely 
discussed  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  occupied  with  Kansas  affairs,  the  subject  being  in- 
troduced by  Whitfield's  appearance  as  delegate.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  a  small  majority  to  admit  him  to  a 
seat. 

The  Finances. — The  receipts  from  customs,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $78,918,141,  and  the  total 
resources,  to  $92,850,117.  The  payments,  including 
nearly  thirteen  millions  of  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$72,948,792.  The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  to 
$30,737,121,  all  of  which  might  be  paid  within  the  year, 
without  embarrassing  the  Treasury. 

Public  Lands. — Over  nine  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  have  been  sold  during  the  year, 
and  more  than  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  entered 
on  military  land  warrants. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  has  been  highly  beneficial  to 
trade.  Our  exports  last  year  to  the  British  Provinces, 
were  over  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and 
the  imports,  more  than  twenty-one  millions. 

Privateering. — To  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Confe- 
rence, that  privateering  be  abolished,  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment proposes  to  add  :  "And  that  the  private  property 
of  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belligerent,  on  the  high  seas, 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels 
of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband."  This 
amendment  has  been  proposed  to  the  various  powers, 
and  Russia  has  already  approved  of  it,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  is  also  disposed  to  receive  it  with 
favour. 

Nicaragua/a  Affairs,  have  so  changed  that  the  Presi- 
dent declines  recognizing  any  representative  from  that 
country,  and  has  recalled  the  American  Minister, 
Wheeler. 

The  Army. — The  authorized  strength  of  the  army  is 
17,894  men;  the  actual  number  in  service,  on  the  1st  of 
Seventh  month  last,  was  15,5G2.  The  number  of  enlist- 
ments, during  the  year,  was  4440,  and  of  desertions, 
3223. 

Tltc  Foreign  Trade. — The  imports  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
consisted  of  foreign  goods,  $310,432,320,  and  foreign 
specie,  $4,277, G22.  Total,  $314,039,942.  The  exports, 
produce  of  the  United  States,  $200,428,051;  foreign 
goods  re-exported,  $14,781,382  ;  specie,  $45,055,485. 
Total,  $320,90  1,918.  The  produce  exported  is  classed, 
as  follows  : 

Cotton  $128,382,351 

Bread  and  Provisions  .  .  77,187,301 
Tobacco         ....  12,221,843 

Rice   2,395,233 

l'i  oduct  of  the  Sea  .  .  3,350,787 
Of  the  Forest  .  .  .  10,094,184 
Of  Factory  and  Miscellaneous  32,200,352 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  5,377,143 


Total    .       .  $260,438,051 
Pennsylvania. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  year  ending  Eleventh  month  30th,  185G,  from  all 

sources,  were  $5,378,240 

Balance  of  available  funds  on  hand, 
Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1855,       ....  1,243,097 


Total 


$G,o2 1,93  i 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of    .  $1,244,794 

Philadelphia. — -Mortality  last  week,  232. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  397. 

Chicago. — The  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port,  during 
the  present  year,  have  amounted  to  24,000,000  bushels  ; 
the  shipments  of  the  season,  to  19,757,988  bushels;  and 
the  shipments  of  lumber,  to  456,003,576  feet.  These 
figures  show  a  large  increase,  as  compared  with  the  bu- 
siness of  1855. 

Kansas. — Judge  Lecompte  having  issued  another  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  Hayes,  Gov.  Geary  had 
quietly  submitted  to  its  action.  A  special  messenger  has 
arrived  at'  Washington,  with  despatches  from  the  Gov- 
ernor relative  to  the  release  of  Hayes,  and  other  matters 
in  issue  between  himself  and  Judge  Lecompte.  The 
territory  is  declared  to  be  in  a  peaceful  condition.  The 
Governor  has  ordered  the  military  companies,  which 
were  called  into  service,  and  enrolled  by  him,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Kansas,  to  be  disbanded.  The  St.  Louis 
Democrat  says,  that  the  Southern  emigrants  are  many 
of  them  quitting  the  territory.  A  steamer  had  arrived 
at  St.  Louis,  which  had  on  board  about  two  hundred  of 
them,  all  on  their  way  back  to  their  old  homes.  A  late 
letter  from  the  territory,  says  that  the  settlers  there  are 
confident  that  Kansas  will  yet  be  a  free  State  ;  that  the 
pro-slavery  borderers  can  make  occasional  forays,  but 
not  settlements,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
free  States,  which  will  probably  be  large  in  the  spring, 
will  secure  the  State  to  freedom. 

Miscellaneous. — Dr.  Kane. — A  recent  letter  from  Lon- 
don, states  that  the  physicians  of  Dr.  Kane,  whose  health 
was  very  delicate  when  he  left  this  country,  have  ordered 
him  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  winter,  on  account  of 
serious  pulmonary  symptoms  which  have  alarmed  them 
with  doubts  of  his  final  recovery.  He  is  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  exposures  and  privations  incident  to 
his  last  Polar  Expedition. 

Servile  Insurrection. — A  plot  for  the  rising  of  the  ne 
groes  in  Tennessee,  has  been  detected,  and  caused  grea 
alarm  in  Montgomery  county,  where  it  was  first  disco- 
vered.   A  large  collection  of  arms  and  ammunition  has 
been  seized,  and  a  number  of  the  leaders  arrested,  some 
of  whom  have  made  full  confessions.    The  plot  is  be 
lieved  to  have  extended  over  a  wide  range  of  territory 
south  and  west.    Four  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed 
at  Dover.    A  despatch  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  states  that 
a  report  had  reached  that  city,  that  the  negroes  in 
Southern  Kentucky  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and 
that  a  general  insurrection  was  feared. 

Losses  on  the  Lakes. — The  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune  gives 
an  imperfect  list  of  the  totally  lost  vessels  on  the  Lakes 
this  season,  making  an  aggregate  of  6  steamers,  9  pro 
pellers.  2  tugs,  5  brigs  and  28  schooners..  At  a  low 
calculation,  200  lives  have  been  lost.  Several  of  the 
vessels  have  never'  been  heard  from. 

The  British  Whale  Fishery ,  has  been  unusually  profit- 
able this  year — so  much  so  that  in  Dundee,  dividends  of 
£100  per  share  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Union  Company  on 
shares  which  might  have  been  bought  lately  under  £40 
This  success  has  led  to  the  proposal  that  steam  power 
should  be  employed  as  a  means  of  giving  Arctic  fisher 
men  increased  command  over  the  fishing  ground,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  by  another  season  the  sugges- 
tion will  be  adopted. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  $4.27,  to  7,  vol 
30  ;  from  Asa  Raley,  O.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from  John  P.  Bal 
derslon,  Md.,  per  J.  N.,  $2.  vol.  30  ;  from  Jona.  Sharp- 
less,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30 ;  from  David  Buffum,  jr, 
N.  P.,  per  S.  G.  C,  $2,  vol.  29. 


Married,  Tenth  mo.  23d,  1856,  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 
John  C.  Almnson,  of  Pcmberton,  N.  J.,  to  Lucy  Ann 
Leaver,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fifth- 


day.  1  ho  6th  of  Eleventh  mo.  last,  John  Shari-less,  Jr. 
to  Susan  11..  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Pratt 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house 

Sixth  and  Noble  street,  Bexj.  J.  Crew  and  Anna  B. 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  B.  Richards,  all  of  this 
city. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Chester,  on  Fourth 


day,  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  Charles  L.  War- 
MB,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Joht 

Sharpless,  of  Delaware  Co 


Pa, 


ROBB,  PILE  &  MELHOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pcnusylvaian  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  It  6.) 

The  wooden  ball,  with  its  solid  paper  covering, 
s  placed  on  its  axis.    A  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
ixed  on  a  bench,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
urface  of  the  sphere,  which  is  made  to  revolve. 
.n  less  time  than  we  write,  the  pasteboard  ball  is 
:ut  in  half.    There  is  no  adhesion  to  the  wooden 
nould,  for  the  first  coating  of  paper  was  simply 
vetted.    Two  bowls  of  thick  card  now  lie  before 
is,  with  a  small  hole  in  each,  made  by  the  axis  of 
he  wooden  ball.    But  a  junction  is  very  soon  ef- 
ected.    Within  every  globe  there  is  a  piece  of 
rood — we  may  liken  it  to  a  round  ruler — of  the 
xact  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere  from 
»ole  to  pole.    A  thick  wire  runs  through  this  wood, 
nd  originally  projected  some  two  or  three  inches 
t  each  end.    This  stick  is  placed  upright  in  a  vice 
The  semi-globe  is  nailed  to  one  end  of  the  stick, 
ipon  which  it  rests,  when  the  wire  is  passed  through 
ts  centre.    It  is  now  reversed,  aud  the  edges  of  the 
ard  rapidly  covered  with  glue.    The  edges  of  the 
ther  semi-globe  are  instantly  brought  into  contact, 
he  other  end  of  the  wire  passing  through  its  centre 
a  the  same  way,  and  a  similar  nailing  to  the  stick 
aking  place.    We  have  now  a  paper  globe,  with 
%  own  axis,  which  will  be  its  companion  for  the 
Site-  ifhole  term  of  its  existence. 
-sn4|  The  paper  globe  is  next  placed  on  its  axis  in  a 
=; :'  rame,  of  which  one  side  is  a  semi-circular  piece  of 
letal — the  horizon  of  a  globe  cut  in  half  would 
how  its  form.    A  tube  of  white  composition — a 
ompound  of  whiting,  glue,  and  oil — is  on  the 
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ench.    The  workman  dips  his  hand  into  this 
gruel  thick  and  slab,"  and  rapidly  applies  it  to 
Sharp-  ie  paper  sphere  with  tolerable  evenness ;  but  as  it 
volves,  the  semicircle  of  metal  clears  off  the  su- 
erfluous  portions.    The  ball  of  paper  is  now  a  ball 
f  plaster  externally.    Time  again  enters  largely 
n, >'. Uito  the  manufacture.    The  first  coating  must  thor- 
o  ^Inghly  dry  before  the  next  is  applied,  and  so  again 
pjdU  the  process  has  been  repeated  four  or  five  times. 
i£33 fa  'bus,  when  we  visit  a  globe-workshop,  we  are  at 
rst  surprised  at  the  number  of  white  balls,  from 
iree  inches  in  diameter  to  three  feet,  which  occupy 
large  space.    They  are  all  steadily  advancing  to 
ard  completion ;  and  as  they  advance  to  the  dig 
ity  of  perfect  spheres,  increased  pains  is  taken  in 
xe  application  of  the  plaster.    At  last  they  are 
Diished.    Their  surface  is  as  fine  and  hard  as 
rory.    But  beautiful  a3  they  arc,  they  may,  like 
lany  other  beautiful  things,  want  a  due  equipoise, 
hey  must  be  perfectly  balanced.   They  must  move 
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upon  their  poles  with  the  utmost  exactness.  A  few 
shot,  let  in  here  and  there,  correct  all  irregularities. 
And  now  the  paper  and  plaster  sphere  is  to  be  en- 
dued with  intelligence.  The  sphere  is  marked  with 
lines  of  direction  for  the  purpose  of  covering  it 
with  engraved  slips.  We  have  now  a  globe  with  a 
plain  map.    An  artist  colours  it  by  hand. 

We  have  given  these  examples  of  several  modes 
of  production,  in  which  knowledge  and  skill  have 
diminished  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
not  only  machinery  and  scientific  applications  are 
constantly  tending  to  the  same  end,  but  that  the 
mere  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  necessarily 
leads  to  labour-saving  inventions.  Every  one  of  us 
who  thinks  at  all  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
diminish  his  individual  labour  by  the  use  of  some 
little  contrivance  which  experience  has  suggested. 
Men  who  carry  water  in  buckets,  in  places  where 
water  is  scarce,  put  a  circular  piece  of  wood  to  float 
on  the  water,  which  prevents  it  spilling,  and  conse- 
quently lessens  the  labour.  A  boy  who  makes 
paper  bags  in  a  grocer's  shop  so  arranges  them  that 
he  pastes  the  edges  of  twenty  at  a  time,  to  diminish 
the  labour.  The  porters  of  Amsterdam,  who  draw 
heavy  goods  upon  a  sort  of  sledge,  every  now  and  then 
throw  a  greased  rope  under  the  sledge,  to  diminish  its 
friction,  and,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  labour  of  car- 
rying it.  Other  porters,  in  the  same  city,  have  a 
little  barrel  containing  water,  attached  to  each  side 
uf  the  sledge,  out  of  which  the  water  slowly  drips 
like  the  water  upon  a  stone-cutter's  saw,  to  diminish 
the  friction. 

The  people  of  England  and  the  United  States 
have  gone  on  increasing  very  rapidly  during  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  the  average  length  of  life  has  also 
tioue  on  increasing  in  the  same  remarkable  manner. 
Men  who  have  attended  to  subjects  of  political  eco- 
nomy have  always  been  desirous  to  procure  accu- 
rate returns  of  the  average  duration  of  life  at  par- 
ticular places,  and  they  could  pretty  well  estimate 
the  condition  of  the  people  from  these  returns. 
Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  long  livers ;  that 
is,  although  there  may  be  a  few  old  people,  the 
majority  of  savages  die  very  young.  Why  is  this  ? 
Many  of  the  savage  nations  that  we  know  have 
much  finer  climates  than  our  own  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  sustain  privations  which  the  poorest 
man  among  us  never  feels.  Their  supply  of  food 
is  uncertain,  they  want  clothing,  they  are  badly 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  or  not  sheltered  at  all, 
they  undergo  very  severe  labour  when  they  are  la- 
bouring. From  all  these  causes  savages  die  young. 
Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  if  in  any 
particular  country  the  average  duration  of  life  goes 
on  increasing ;  that  is,  if  fewer  people,  in  a  given 
number  and  a  given  time,  die  now  than  formerly, 
the  condition  of  that  people  is  improved;  that  they 
have  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  labour  less  severely  to  procure  them  ?  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  people  of  England  stand  in  this 
respect.  The  average  mortality  in  a  year,  about  a 
century  ago,  was  reckoned  to  be  one  in  thirty,  and 
now  it  is  one  in  forty-six.  This  result  is,  doubtless, 
produced  in  some  degree  by  improvement  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  particularly  by  the  use  of 
vaccination.  But  making  every  allowance  lor  these 
benefits,  the  fact  furnishes  the  most  undeniable 


truth,  that  the  people  of  England  are  much  better 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  they  were  a  century 
ago,  and  that  the  labour  which  they  perform  is  far 
less  severe. 

The  effect  of  continued  violent  bodily  exertion 
upon  the  duration  of  life  might  be  illustrated  by 
many  instances ;  we  shall  mention  one.  The  late 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  Memoirs,  repeatedly  speaks 
of  a  boatman  whom  he  knew  at  Lyons,  as  an  old 
man.  "His  hair,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  "was 
gray,  his  face  wrinkled,  his  back  bent,  and  all  his 
limbs  and  features  had  the  appearance  of  those  of 
a  man  of  sixty ;  yet  his  real  age  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  told  me  that  he  was  the  oldest 
boatman  on  the  Khone,  that  his  younger  brothers 
had  been  worn  out  before  they  were  twenty-five 
years  old  ;  such  were  the  effects  of  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  subject  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment."  That  employment  was,  by  intense 
bodily  exertion,  and  with  the  daily  chance  of  being 
upset,  to  pull  a  boat  across  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rivers  in  the  world — 

"  The  swift  and  arrowy  Rhone," 

as  one  of  our  poets  calls  it.  How  much  happier 
would  these  boatmen  have  been  during  their  lives, 
and  how  much  longer  would  they  have  lived,  could 
their  labour  have  been  relieved  by  some  mechani- 
cal contrivance  !  and  without  doubt,  the  same  con- 
trivance would  have  doubled  the  number  of  boat- 
men, by  causing  the  passage  to  be  more  used.  As 
it  was,  they  were  few  in  number,  they  lived  only  a 
few  years,  and  the  only  gratification  of  those  few 
years  was  an  inordinate  stimulus  of  brandy.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  trades  where  immense  efforts  of 
bodily  power  are  required.  The  exertion  itself 
wears  out  the  people,  and  the  dram  which  gives  a 
momentary  impulse  to  the  exertion,  wears  them  out 
still  more.  The  coal-heavers  of  London,  healthy 
as  they  look,  are  but  a  short-lived  people.  The 
heavy  loads  which  they  carry,  and  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  they  drink,  both  together  make  sad 
havoc  with  them. 

Violent  bodily  labour,  in  which  the  muscular 
power  of  the  body  is  unequally  applied,  generally 
produces  some  peculiar  disease.  Nearly  all  the 
pressmen  who  were  accustomed  to  print  newspapers 
of  a  large  size,  by  hand,  were  ruptured.  The  print- 
ing-machine now  does  the  same  description  of  work. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  press- 
men generally  by  the  introduction  of  the  printing- 
machine  to  do  the  heaviest  labour  of  printing  '? 
That  the  trade  of  a  pressman  is  daily  becoming  one 
more  of  skill  than  of  drudgery.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  printing-machine  was  invented,  one  of  the 
principles  of  that  machine,  that  of  inking  the  types 
with  a  roller  instead  of  two  large  cushions,  called 
balls,  was  introduced  into  hand-printing.  The  press- 
men were  delighted  with  this  improvement.  "Ay," 
said  they,  "  this  saves  our  labour ;  we  are  relieved 
from  the  hard  work  of  distributing  the  ink  upon 
the  balls."  What  the  roller  did  for  the  individual 
pressman,  the  ma  chine,  which  can  only  be  benefi- 
cially applied  to  rapid  and  to  very  heavy  printing, 
docs  for  the  great  body  of  pressmen.  It  removes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  drudgery,  which  degraded  the 
occupation,  and  rendered  it  painful  and  injurious 
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to  health.  We  have  seen  two  pressmen  working  a 
daily  paper  against  time  :  it  was  always  necessary, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  machines,  to  put  an 
immense  quantity  of  bodily  energy  into  the  labour 
of  working  a  newspaper,  that  it  might  be  published 
at  the  proper  hour.  Time,  in  this  case,  was  driving 
the  pressman  as  last  as  the  rapid  stream  drove  the 
boatmen  of  the  Rho)  e;  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  worked  was  killing  them  as  quickly. 

It  lias  oftentimes  been  asserted  that  those  ex- 
posed to  severe  labour  in  the  open  atmosphere,  were 
the  least  subject  to  sickness.  This  has  recently 
been  proven  a  fallacy  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  Actuary 
of  the  National  Debt  Office  in  London.  Of  per- 
sons engaged  at  heavy  labour  in  out-door  exposure, 
the  per  centage  of  sickness  in  the  year  is  28.05. 
Of  those  engaged  at  heavy  labour  in-doors,  such  as 
blacksmiths,  etc.,  the  per  centage  of  sickness  is 
26.54 — not  much  difference  to  be  sure — but  of  those 
engaged  at  light  occupations  in-doors  and  out,  the 
per  centage  of  sickness  is  only  20.80 — 21,58.  For 
every  three. cases  of  sickness  in  those  engaged  at 
light  labour,  there  are  four  cases  among  those  whose 
lot  is  heavy  labour.  The  mortality,  however,  is 
greatest  among  those  engaged  in  light  toil,  and  in- 
door labour  is  less  favourable  to  longevity  than  la- 
bouring in  the  open  atmosphere.  It  is  established 
clearly,  however,  Mr.  Finlaison  says,  "that  the 
quantum  of  sickness  annually  falling  to  the  lot  of 
man,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  demands  on  his 
muscular  power."  How  true  this  makes  the  asser- 
tion, "  Every  inventor  who  abridges  labour,  and 
relieves  man  from  the  drudgery  of  severe  toil,  is  a 
benefactor  of  his  race."  Man  is  relieved  from 
drudgery  by  the  iron  sinews  of  the  machine,  and 
his  own  are  left  to  move  more  lightly  and  free  in 
pursuing  avocations  demanding  less  physical  but 
more  mental  and  noble  exertion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Ephesians  were  addicted  to  curious  arts; 
and  doubtless  indulged  that  curiosity  iu  forbidden 
ways.  But  when  convinced  of  their  faults,  they 
made  no  compromise ;  they  burned  their  seductive 
books,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  them ;  and  Paul,  as 
if  in  remuneration  for  this  their  faithfulness,  ad- 
dressed  an  epistle  to  them,  in  which,  as  I  conceive, 
he  has  communicated  more  of  that  "wisdom'' 
which  he  spoke  "  among  them  that  are  perfect," 
than  in  all  his  other  epistles  put  together.  The 
Revi  lation  is  the  only  part  of  the  apostolic  writings 
that  exceeds  it,  or  can  vie  with  it;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  church  of  Ephesus  stands  first 
of  those  seven,  to  whom  this  wonderful  book  was 
immediately  written.  Well  would  it  be  for  the 
n  adcrs  of  pernicious  and  seductive  books  in  the 
present  day,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  faithful 
Ephoians. 


'Die  Gameh  in  Tiauts. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Galveston  Ncus,  thus  speaks  of  the  camels  lately 
imported  there  by  the  United  States  Government 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Major  Wayne,  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
War  Department  in  Washington,  who  went  out  last 
year  to  Asia  and  introduced  the  camels  into  this 
country,  which  arrived  at  lndianola  last  spring,  and 
arc  now  kept  at  this  po>t.  It  has  been  selected  by 
him  as  the  hot  adapted  to  that  service  for  which 
he  intends  them.  When  we  arrived  they  were  out 
grazing,  some  two  miles  distant,  attended  by  the 
Arabs  who  have  charge  of  them,  when  Major  Wayne 
very  kindly  sent  out  and  had  them  driven  in  for  our 
inspection.  There  are  altogether  thirty-two,  in- 
cluding some  young  ones,  and  all  are  in  excellent 
health,  and  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Major  Wayne 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  habits 


and  peculiarities,  and  he  ordered  one  of  them  to  be 
led  out  and  loaded  as  for  a  journey.  After  kneeling 
to  receive  the  pack-saddle,  a  most  cumbrous  load  of 
itself,  but  such  as  are  used  in  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  a  load  of  corn  was  placed  on  the 
animal's  back,  sufficient  for  two  mules  to  draw  in 
a  wagon,  with  which  he  started  off  at  a  good  round 
pace.  A  dromedary  was  next  led  out,  which  is  the 
saddle  animal  of  the  camel,  and,  after  kneeling  to 
receive  the  saddle,  he  was  mounted  by  an  Arab, 
who  started  off  across  the  prairie  at  a  pace  which 
seemed  to  me  not  much  short  of  a  two-forty  lick. 
This  pace  they  can  keep  up  for  hours  in  succession, 
travelling  with  perfect  ease  from  sixty  to  eighty 
miles  per  day.  They  can  also  subsist  for  several 
days  without  water,  and  their  adaptability  to  the 
frontier  service  for  wh'ch  they  are  designed  is  now 
a  matter  beyond  doubt.  Major  Wayne  informed 
me  that  he  had  forty  more  animals  coming  out,  and 
he  is  now  building  a  stable  in  which  they  will  be 
kept,  which  he  expects  to  get  finished  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Cowper," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.    Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  107.) 

"  The  threatened  access  of  his  malady  came  with 
great  suddenness  in  the  month  of  January,  1773. 
A  dim,  mysterious  presentiment  of  it  took  possession 
of  his  soul  in  one  of  his  solitary  field-walks  in  the 
country,  and  he  returned  home,  and  composed  the 
last  of  the  hymns  contributed  by  him  to  the  Olney 
Collection,  and  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  among  them  all, 

'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  his  wonders  to  per- 
form.' 

That  holy  and  admirable  composition  was  the 
only  effort  of  his  genius  for  nearly  seven  years, 
during  which  period,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  he 
was  in  the  profoundest  dejection  of  spirits,  and 
sometimes  in  a  state,  amounting  to  paroxysms  of 
despair.        *  * 

To  Newton,  Cowper  opened  his  heart  more  freely 
and  fully,  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  distress  and 
gloom,  than  to  any  other  human  being.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  most  exquisitively  playful  and 
humourous  letters  he  ever  wrote,  were  written  to 
Newton,  though  ordinarily,  with  him,  the  wonted 
themes  of  conversation  would  very  naturally  be  of 
a  graver  cast  than  with  many  other  of  his  corres- 
pondents. In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Newton, 
he  makes  the  following  most  impressive  remark  iu 
regard  to  his  own  experience,  as  teaching  him  the 
vanity  of  earthly  pursuits  and  pleasures  :  '  If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  many  miserable  men  among 
them  ;  but  not  an  unawakened  one  would  be  found 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.'  This  is 
exceedingly  striking.  It  is  like  opening  a  door  in 
the  side  of  a  dark  mountain,  when  secret  and  awful 
procedures  of  nature  are  going  on,  and  bidding  you 
look  in. 

lie  continues,  describing  the  chastened  christian 
pirit  in  which  his  sorrows  had  taught  him  to  pur- 
ue  the  harmless  occupations  and  amusements  with 
which  lie  was  beguiling  his  mind  into  employment : 
'  I  could  spend  whole  days  and  moonlight  nights  in 
feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect.  My  eyes  drink  the 
rivers  as  they  flow.  I  delight  iu  baubles,  and  know 
I  hem  to  be  such ;  for,  viewed  without  a  reference  to 
their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are  the 
planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself,  but  a  bauble  ?  Bet- 
ter for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them,  or  to  see 


them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute,  stupid  and  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to 
say,  '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is  my  friend.' 
The  eyes  of  many  have  never  been  opened  to  see 
that  they  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be 
till  they  are  closed  forever.  They  think  a  fine 
estate,  a  large  conservatory  hot-house,  rich  as  a 
West  Indian  garden,  things  of  consequence,  visit 
them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with  ten 
times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four 
lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will 
ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse  myself  with  a  green- 
house, which  Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upou 
his  back  and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — this  is  not  mine ;  'tis 
a  play-thing  lent  me  for  the  present ;  I  must  leave 
it  soon.'       *  * 

Sometimes  he  would  sit  down  and  scribble  a  let- 
ter to  Newton  in  the  form  of  prose,  but  in  the  rea- 
lity of  rhyme,  apparently  without  the  least  effort, 
and  from  the  mere  spontaneous  overflow  of  a  play- 
ful mind  in  the  habit  of  versification.  Southey  has 
somewhere  most  unwarrantably  intimated  that 
Cowper,  in  his  correspondence  with  Newton,  pur- 
sued it  as  a  task,  and  like  a  man  going  to  the  con- 
fessional. The  assertion  is  quite  unfounded,  for 
some  of  the  most  sportive  in  the  whole  collection  of 
his  epistles  are  those  addressed  to  this  dear  friend, 
and  to  Mrs.  Newton.  And  although  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Unwin  was  formed  some  years  the  earliest, 
yet  neither  Mr.  Unwin,  nor  any  other  friend  on 
earth,  ever  knew  so  much  of  Cowper's  spiritual 
conflicts  and  distresses  as  Newton,  nor  did  ever  any 
other  being  sympathize  so  deeply  and  intelligibly 
with  him,  in  the  endurance  of  such  tremendous 
gloom.  And  Newton's  letters  to  Cowper  must  have 
been  full  of  affectionate  encouragement,  instruction 
and  support;  and  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  religion,  therefore  the  more  acceptable,  although 
Southey  complains  that  Newton  sermonized  in  his 
epistles,  and  that  therefore  '  they  were  not  such  as 
Cowper  could  Have  had  any  pleasure  in  receiving 
If  the  sermonizing  was  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
'  Cardiphonia,'  Cowper  would  have  delighted  in  it 
and  beyond  question  was  greatly  benefited  and 
comforted.  But  none  of  the  letters  which  Cowper 
ever  received  from  any  of  his  correspondents  could 
be  compared  with  his  own,  for  the  perfection  of  all 
the  graces  that  combine  to  render  them  instructive 
and  charming.  No  man  that  ever  wrote  English 
could  write  letters  so  beautifully  as  Cowper. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  said,  though  along 
with  much  praise  of  the  superior  excellence  ol 
Cowper's  letters  above  all  others,  that  they  are  not 
distinguished  for  superiority  of  thought  or  diction 
a  most  unfoituuate  criticism,  since  they  are  distin 
guished  for  these  very  qualities,  above  all  othei 
epistolary  collections  in  the  language.    The  diction 
with  its  ornaments,  is  as  pure  and  sweet,  as  artles: 
and  simple,  as  natural  and  idiomatic,  as  a  field  o 
fresh  grass  intermingled  with  strawberry  blossoms 
or  set  with  daisies,  the  most  unassuming  and  ye 
the  loveliest  of  flowers  for  such  a  combination.  Anc 
the  thought  is  often  so  profound,  that  if  it  were  no 
for  the  charmiug  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  th 
style  and  language,  the  mind  would  be  arrested  ii 
admiration  of  its  originality  and  power.    The  read 
er  is  absolutely  deceived  by  that  simplicity  into  th 
impression,  that  such  thought  is  as  easy  as  the  lan 
guage;  and,  indeed,  such  a  style  both  of  though] 
and  language  marks  the  highest  genius,  and  whil 
it  seems  easy,  is  proved  difficult  by  its  very  rare: 
ness  in  English  literature.    The  study  of  Cowper' 
prose,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  would  be  one  of  thl 
best  disciplinary  processes  for  the  acquisition  of  | 
habit  of  ease  and  purity,  aud  at  the  same  tim<t 
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strength  and  point,  in  the  use  of  the  EDglish 
tongue. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  tie  Pi'ervons  System. 

(Continued  from  page  111.) 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  enter 
further  into  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the  subject : 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between 
the  degree  of  intellectual  faculties  and  the  mutual 
proportions  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the 
brain;  or  between  the  degree  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  So  that  it  appears  no  criterion  of  the 
degree  of  intellect  is  found  in  the  absolute  size  of 
the  brain ;  nor  in  its  relative  size,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  body  of  the  individual ;  nor  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  its  constituent  parts,  or  of  the  whole  of 
it,  to  the  nerves. 

The  simple  enunciation  of  Dr.  Gall's  theory  is 
this,  that  "  the  brain  in  general  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  and  propensities,  are  manifested;  parti- 
cular parts  of  it  being  the  organs  of  those  several 
faculties,  sentiments,  and  propensities,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  these  organs  will  be  the  facul- 
ties, sentiments,  and  propensities  of  each  individual." 

Of  this  theory  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with 
truth,  that,  considered  as  an  abstract  philosophical 
speculation,  it  is  highly  ingenious,  and  founded 
upon  unobjectionable  principles :  and  that  while  the 
general  conclusion  is  inevitable  with  respect  to  the 
collective  functions  of  the  brain,  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  supposing  that  specific  parts  serve 
specific  purposes.  The  rock,  on  which  Dr.  Gall  and 
his  implicit  advocates  have  split,  is  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  local  boundaries  of  the  several  faculties  of 
the  soul.  Had  he  satisfied  himself  with  developing 
the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  various  classes  of 
animals ;  and  had  he  been  content  to  show  that,  in 
tracingits  structure  from  those  animals  which  mani- 
fest the  least  indications  of  intelligence  to  those 
which  exhibit  still  stronger  and  stronger,  it  propor- 
tionally advances  in  its  resemblance  to  the  structure 
of  the  human ;  and  lastly,  had  he  only  drawn  from 
these  premises  the  general  probable  conclusion,  that 
specific  parts  had  specific  uses  with  respect  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  immaterial  principle  of  animal 
existence;  (and  assuredly  brutes  are  endued  with 
such  a  principle,  though,  as  being  devoid  of  the 
moral  sense,  they  are  not  fitted  for  a  future  state, 
and  consequently  perish  when  their  bodies  die  ;)  had 
Dr.  Gall  been  content  to  have  stopped  at  this  point, 
without  venturing  to  define  the  local  habitations  of 
the  supposed  specific  organs,  he  would  have  acquired 
the  unalloyed  fame  of  having  developed  a  beautiful 
train  of  inductive  reasoning  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  provinces  of  speculative  philosophy  : 
whereas,  in  the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  his 
principles,  his  doctrine  has  become  ridiculous  as  a 
,'05j  system ;  while  in  its  individual  applications  it  is  not 
0,1 5,  only  useless,  but  of  a  positively  mischievous  ten- 
^  dency :  for,  without  the  aid  of  this  system,  every 
;Ki  man  of  common  sense  has  sufficient  grounds  on 
ot  .  which  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
tK-wy  he  associates ;  and  it  is  evidently  more  safe  to  judge 
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of  others  by  their  words  and  actions,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
demning an  individual  from  the  indication  of  some 
organ,  the  activity  of  which,  for  a  moment  allowing 
its  existence,  may  have  been  subdued  by  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  or  religious  motives. 

"With  respect  to  ourselves,  indeed,  the  study  of 
the  system  may  be  attended  sometimes  with  the 
1  happiest  consequences ;  for  if,  from  the  conteropla- 
&'\  tion  of  it,  we  can  be  strengthened  in  our  conviction 


of  the  fact,  which  both  reason  and  revelation  teach 
us,  that  each  individual  isliable  to  particular  tempta- 
tions depending  on  his  specific  temperament,  we 
shall  thus  have  one  additional  memento  of  our 
frailty,  one  additional  incentive  to  watch  over,  and 
combat,  "  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us." 

As  the  indiscreet  zeal,  not  only  of  Dr.  Gall,  but 
of  physiognomists  in  general,  has  thrown  unmerited 
discredit  on  that  department  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy which  they  have  cultivated,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  subject  on  other  authority  than 
that  of  professed  physiognomists. 

There  are  many  phenomena,  then,  connected  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  both  in 
a  healthy  and  diseased  state,  which,  by  showing  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  distinct  parts  of  our 
nature,  the  soul  and  the  body,  render  it  probable 
that  the  energies  of  the  former,  although  it  be  itself 
immaterial,  may  be  manifested  by  means  of  a  ma 


undoubtedly  takes  place  between  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions of  the  soul  ?  For  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  to  whom  this  treatise  is  addressed,  that  the 
soul  wants  not  the  substance  of  a  corporeal  frame 
for  the  mere  existence  of  its  evil  principles,  but  onty 
for  the  external  manifestation  of  them.  An  au- 
thority at  least  which  cannot  be  questioned  by  a 
believer  in  revelation,  asserts  that  out  of  the  heart, 
that  is,  evidently  from  the  context,  out  of  the 
soul,  proceed  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  the  like. 

Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that,  the  brain  being  a 
very  complicated  organ,  made  up  of  distinctly  dif- 
ferent parts,  these  parts  are  subservient  to  the  exer- 
cise of  different  functions  ?  or,  since  it  is  evident  that 
in  every  other  individual  organ  of  the  body,  where 
there  is  an  identity  of  structure,  there  is  also  an  iden- 
tity of  function  in  all  the  parts,  may  we  not  fairly 
presume  that,  were  the  integral  parts  different,  the 
effects  produced  would  be  different ;  and,  con- 


differ  from  each  other, 
may  be  different?  Or, 
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terial  instrument.  The  existence  of  this  reciprocal  scquently,  that  as  the  integral  parts  of  the  brain 
influence,  which  indeed  we  might  expect  from  their 
intimate  though  mysterious  union,  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus  grief  or  expectation  destroys  appetite ;  and 
mental  application  to  any  favourite  pursuit  makes 
us  insensible  of  the  want  of  food  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
evidently  impedes  the  free  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  or  oppresses  the  soul  with  those  dreadful, 
though  really  groundless  apprehensions,  which  have 
been  termed  hypochondriacal  from  the  situation  of 
the  organs,  the  morbid  state  of  which  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  those  apprehensions.  Again,  intoxi- 
cation confuses  the  memory  and  judgment ;  and  the 
repeated  abuse  of  wine  permanently  debilitates  the 
mind,  and  often  terminates  in  confirmed  insanity. 
The  state  of  the  air  affects  the  mental  energies  and 
moral  feelings  of  many  individuals,  to  a  degree  in- 
conceivable to  those  who  are  not  thus  subject  to 
its  influence.  And  the  impression  of  fear  has  been 
known  suddenly  to  arrest  the  symptoms  of  endemic 
ague  and  epilepsy. 

The  general  idea  that  this  connection  of  the  soul 
and  body  may  be  traced  in  the  conformation  of  the 
latter,  it  will  be  at  once  remembered,  is  by  no  means 
new :  and  the  anecdote  of  the  unfavourable  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  moral  disposition  of  Socrates, 
from  the  character  of  his  countenance,  will  readily 
recur  to  the  mind  on  this  occasion.  Aristotle  has 
even  entered  into  some  details  on  the  forms  and 
shades  of  colour  of  the  hair  and  features,  and  indeed 
various  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  indicative  of 
particular  temperaments  or  constitutions  of  the  mind. 
And  it  is  hardly  a  question,  whether  every  individual 
is  not  accustomed  in  some  degree  to  decide  on  charac- 
ter from  the  features,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
other  external  indications,  independently  of  that 
expression  of  the  countenance,  which  rather  marks 
the  actually  existing  state  of  the  mind,  than  the 
latent  disposition  of  it.  But  if  it  be  in  any"  degree 
probable  that  the  connection  between  the  soul  and 
body  may  be  traced  in  the  conformation  of  the  fea- 
tures or  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  a  much  greater 
must  it  be  probable  that  that  connection  may  be 
traced  in  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

Nor  does  there  appear,  on  the  ground  cither  of 
reason  or  of  religion,  anything  objectionable  or  ab- 
surd in  the  assumption,  antecedently  to  observation, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  soul 
may  in  a  qualified  sense  be  determined,  or  at  least 
modified,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  body  : 
that  they  arc  frequently  coincident  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  corporeal  structure  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual observation. 

Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that,  man  being  a  com- 
pound of  soul  and  body,  the  body  has  been  so  con- 
structed in  each  individual  as  to  become  a  fit  arena 
on  which  that  struggle  shall  be  manifested,  which 


offices  of  those  parts 
again,  will  it  be  denied, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  different  faculties  and 
propensities  manifest  themselves  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  is  it  unreasonable,  on  the  ground  of 
analogy,  our  only  ground  in  this  case,  to  suppose, 
that  they  manifest  themselves  through  the  agency 
of  different  instruments?  And  since  the  visceral 
nerves  are  appropriated  to  the  mere  vital  functions 
of  nutrition  ;  and  the  spinal  nerves  to  general  mus- 
cular motion  and  common  sensation ;  and  the  nerves 
of  the  special  senses  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  brain ;  to  what  assignable  purpose  can  the  great 
mass  of  that  organ  be  applied,  if  not  to  the  opera- 
tions of  that  intellectual  and  moral  principle,  which, 
after  the  abstraction  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  mo- 
tion, and  sensation,  is  the  only  imaginable  part  of 
our  present  nature  ? 

Shall  we  deny  that  the  tendencies  to  evil  are  dif- 
ferent in  character  in  different  individuals;  and  by 
that  denial  shall  we  attempt  to  falsify  the  testimony 
of  experience  as  to  the  fact  itself ;  and  the  conclusions 
of  antecedent  reasoning  as  to  its  probability  :  for, 
if  all  men  were  avaricious,  for  instance,  or  ambitious 
in  the  same  points,  where  would  be  the  field  for  the 
display  of  other  qualities ;  and  how  could  the  affairs 
of  the  world  be  conducted  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  state  of  the  case 
— whether  the  brain  act  as  a  simple  organ  by  the 
simultaneous  operation  of  all  its  parts  ?  or  whether 
those  parts  act  independently  in  the  production  of 
specific  effects — no  one  can  doubt  that  the  organ 
itself  is  the  mysterious  instrument  by  means  of 
which,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  a  coinmunica- 
tion  fa  maintained  between  theextcrnal  world  and  the 
soul.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  indeed  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  which  is  constantly  open  to  our  observation, 
that  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain  of  other  animals  to  that  of  man  bears  a 
very  obvious  relation  to  the  degree  of  intelligence 
manifested  by  the  various  classes  of  animals  :  so 
that,  in  just  reasoning,  it  must  on  every  considera- 
tion be  admitted  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
the  various  degrees  of  intelligence  are  manifested. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Piety  at.  Home. — "  Let  them  learn  first,  "  says 
Paul,  "  to  show  piety  at  home."  The  apostle  felt 
the  importance  of  this  precept,  and  therefore  gave 
it.  Few  precepts  are  of  greater  importance,  and  few 
are  more  frequently  overlooked  or  unheeded.  Many 
who  profess  tohave  piety,  exhibit  very  little  of  it 
at  home,  nay,  exemplify  more  of  it  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  family,  at  the  table,  and  by  the  fireside. 
Here,  however,  at  home,  in  this  holiest  sanctuary 
on  earth,  should  piety  be  operative.  Here  should 
the  principle  of  grace  be  first  unfolded,  and  the 
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sacred  flame  glow  with  brightness.  It  will  show 
itself  here,  if  it  exists,  and  morose,  unfaithful  pa- 
rents, undutiful  children,  may  well  inquire,  if  they 
are  professed  Christians,  whether  they  indeed  have 
what  they  think  they  have.  "  Let  them  learn  first 
to  show  piety  at  home,"  or  else  acknowledge  that 
they  have  no  piety. 

The  amiable  author  of"  The  Task," speaking  of 
home,  says :  "  It  is  the  place  of  all  places  in  the 
world  which  I  love  the  best;"  and  Cowper's  ex- 
perience, in  this  respect,  should  be  the  experience 
of  all.  Home  should  be  the  most  delightful  spot 
on  earth  ;  and  such  will  be  the  fact  if  piety  reigns 
there.  A  family  united  by  love,  and  sanctified  by 
grace,  is  a  type  of  "the  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  the  first-born  in  heaven  ;";  and  each  member 
who  is  called  to  leave  that  hallowed  circle  by  death, 
goes  from  the  bosom  of  a  loving  household  below, 
to  perfected  spirits  in  the  skies. — Relig.  Herald. 


The  Source  of  tJie  Nik. — The  expedition  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile  which  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  initiated,  has  started.    The  Count  d  Es 
cayrac  de  l'Auture,  to  whom  the  command  has  been 
intrusted,  after  having  obtained,  on  the  20th  of  last 
July,  the  Viceroy's  approbation  of  the  plan,  came 
to  Europe  to  procure  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise.     Authorized  to  select 
twelve  assistants,  he  sought  in  Austria  officers  of  to- 
pographical celebrity,  in  Prussia,  a  well-informed 
engineer,  in  France,  naturalists,  in  England,  nautical 
assistance,  and  America  has  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  photographer,  so  necessary  on  such  an  ex- 
ploration.   He  has  selected  in  London,  Paris,  Ber 
lin,  and  Vienna  the  necessary  instruments  for  ob- 
servations of  the  greatest  variety.    Magnetic  obser 
vations  will  not  be  neglected.  The  infusoria,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  will  be  studied  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  most  perfect  naturalists ;  geography  will  rest 
on  astronomical  observations  ;  ethnography,  so  full 
of  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  constant  attention  and  particular  efforts 
of  men  whose  knowledge  has  been  already  proved 
Photography  will  lend  to  science  the  most  valuable 
assistance ;  it  will  thus  bring  before  the  eyes  of  learn- 
ed men  a  new  world,  and  the  people  of  Europe  will 
f-ee  all  that  the  expedition  has  encountered  of  the 
interesting  and  remarkable.  This  expedition,  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  discovery  of  portions  of  Africa 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never  trod,  pro- 
mises to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  these  un 
known  countries  than  we  are  even  with  some  parts  of 
Europe.     The  expenses  of  the  expedition  will  b 
considerable,  as  the  Viceroy  has  provided  it  with 
everything  that  can  forward  its  success  ;  and  asufli 
cient  escort  will  protect  these  missionaries  of  civili 
zation  during  their  perilous  expedition.  Numerous 
boats,  with  steamers,  will  transport  them  up  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  last  point  where  this  river  is  navigable 
The  expedition  has  everything  in  its  favour,  in  the 
great  experience  of  its  commander,  and  the  generous 
ardor  of  those  who  take  part  in  it,     The  Count 
d'Kscayrac  does  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  him,  hut  whatever  obstacles  he 
may  encounter,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  and  to  con 
quer.    Thus  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nil< 
is  near  its  solution,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  will 
probably  be  opened  to  science,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  lied  Sea,  through  the  Lthmus  of  Suez,  may  pos- 
sibly be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  people. 
^  » 

It  is  good  never  to  be  precipitate  ;  religious  per- 
sons ought  never  to  be  unduly  hurried,  or  run  away 
with,  by  the  object  of  the  moment:  but  to  be  ever 
above  one's  self,  and  by  that  means,  conquerer  orer 
everythinu  beside.  There  is  nothing  more  uni- 
formly conspicuous,  in  our  holy  Redeemer,  than  his 


majestic  composure.  A  glorious  serenity,  like  that 
of  the  sun  in  the  western  hemisphere,  marks  his 
whole  blessed  and  adorable  course.  Be  the  move- 
ment what  it  may,  whether  he  feeds  thousands  in 
the  wilderness,  or  walks  in  Solomon's  Porch,  like 
one  who  loved  contemplative  leisure,  and  liked  to 
enjoy  it  interchangeably,  in  perfect  retirement,  or 
in  more  frequented  scenes  ;  still  he  is  the  consum- 
mate contrast,  the  infinitely  impressive,  and  en- 
gaging counter-example  to  that  dissipation  and  dis- 
traction, which  he  so  emphatically  reproved  in  his 
friend,  Martha. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 

(Continued  from  page  108.) 

aving  obtained  a  certificate  from  Friends  at 
his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  to  pay  another  religious 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  John  Estaugh,  on  the  21st 
of  Seventh  month,  1720,  laid  his  concern  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  That 


brought  you  into,  and  when  anything  appeared, 
which  struck  thereat,  how  readily  did  you  join 
hand  in  hand,  to  get  that  cast  out  from  amongst 
you,  which  had  so  ill  a  tendency  in  it :  and  Cod, 
who  delighteth  to  behold  his  children  united  to- 
gether in  his  love,  failed  not  to  bless  your  endea- 
vours. 

"  Dear  friends,  if  the  same  care  be  continued, 
you  will  feel  the  Lord  will  not  be  wanting  to  sup- 
port you  in  what  tends  to  his  honour.  His  eyes 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to 
their  cry.  For  their  help  he  will  arise,  and  what 
is  wrong  must  be  judged  down  by  him.  Let  not 
any  give  way  to  favour  anything  which  is  from  un- 
der the  cross  of  Christ ;  for  those  who  would  favour 
the  cause  of  such  as  are  not  willing  to  bear  the 
yoke,  will  hurt  themselves,  and  bring  a  vail  of  dark- 
ness over  their  own  understandings.  Then,  if  dark- 
ness prevails,  love  will  wax  cold  to  brethren,  and 
that  care  for  maintaining  love  and  unity  will  be 
lost.  Instead  thereof,  bitterness  gets  up,  hard 
speeches  are  uttered,  and  grievous  reflections  passed 
on  them,  who  cannot  give  way  for  anything  to  be 
countenanced  or  encouraged  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
but  what  is  consistent  with  his  will  whose  dwelling 
is  in  holiness,  and  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold any  evil  with  allowance. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  be  all 
careful  to  keep  a  strict  watch,  each  over  his  own 
mind,  that  nothing  that  is  wrong,  may  get  up,  to 
harden  your  hearts,  or  darken  the  understanding 
which  God  hath  opened.  If  the  watch  be  well  kept 
at  home,  and  no  evil  thing  encouraged  there,  then 
such  will  become  more  and  more  in  the  Lord's 
hand  proper  instruments  to  watch  over  others,  and 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them,  who  stand  in  need 
He  that  would  help  another  out  of  the  mire,  must 
first  get  out  himself,  and  be  washed  from  his  defile- 
ments, before  he  can  be  helpful  in  so  good  a  work 
Should  help  be  offered  from  one,  who  had  not  pass- 
ed under  the  refining  power,  and  mortifying  Word 
of  God,  it  might  well  be  rejected,  and  turned  back 
again,  and  to  him  be  said,  '  Oh,  thou  deceitful 
hypocrite,  first  get  a  clean  heart  created  in  thyself, 
before  thou  offers  help  to  me.'  God  saith  to  the 
wicked,  'What  has  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  sta 
tutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thj 
mouth  V  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and  castetb 
my  words  behind  thee.  When  thou  sawest  a  thief, 
then  thou  eonscntedst  with  him,  and  hast  been  par 
taker  with  adulterers, 

"  Dear  friends,  seeing  there  were  such  in  manj 
generations  that  are  past,  who  did  presume  to  ap- 
pear  as  servants  of  God,  and  were  not  truly  such 


meeting,  also,  expressing  unity,  he,  soon  after  its 
close,  departed  on  his  mission,  his  wife  accompany- 
ing him.  His  labour  of  love  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  was  well  accepted  in  England,  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1723.  He  completed 
the  service  laid  on  him,  in  the  fall  of  1722,  but  was 
deterred  from  returning  that  year,  by  the  prospect 
of  a  long,  severe  and  dangerous  winter's  passage. 
On  declining  to  return  to  New  Jersey  that  winter, 
he  felt  bound  to  address  his  friends  at  home  an 
epistle  of  love  and  counsel.    Thus  it  runs  : — 

"  To  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New- 
ton and  Salem,  in  New  Jersey. 

"  Dear  Friends, — As  it  hath  been  the  Lord's 
love  which  took  hold  on  my  mind,  and  drew  me 
forth  from  you,  to  visit  his  people  in  other  parts,  so 
it  is  from  a  sense  and  feeling  of  the  same,  I  am  now 
drawn  towards  you.  *  *  *  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness  hath  been  pleased  to  reach  unto  you,  and 
by  the  Shepherd's  crook  of  his  love,  has  taken  hold 
and  gathered  you  near  to  himself  in  some  degree ; 
giving  you  often  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  water 
of  life,  through  the  virtue  whereof  your  love  was  at 
first  raised  to  him,  and  ye  filled  with  heavenly  zeal, 
and  made  willing  to  leave  all  for  his  sake,  and  with 
the  Apostle  to  esteem  the  loss  of  all  things  but  dross 
or  dung,  so  you  could  win  Christ;  that  this  hea- 
venly mind  may  grow  and  increase  in  you,  is  what 
I  am  often  concerned  for.  That  as  you  have  en- 
tered into  the  way  and  path  of  life,  you  may  be 
preserved  therein,  and  feel  your 
Christ,  the 
good  fruitt 

Christ,  grows  in  holiness  of  life  !  What  is  received  j  his  wicked  and  evil  instruments,  by  whom  he 
from  him,  is  of  a  holy,  pure  and  divine  nature ;  working.  As  is  their  master,  so  are  they, — full  o 
purging  to  the  purifying  of  the  consciences  of  them  subtilty,  and  often  under  a  seeming  show  of  good 
that  believe.  It  maketh  such  who  once  were  sin-  ness,  and  a  feigned  humility  they  gain  upou  th 
ners  to  become  saints.    They  who  were  once  blind, 


rowth  to  be  in  we  need  not  wonder,  if  there  be  some  such  in  thi 
iving  vine.    Where  this  is  witnessed,  i  day ;  for  there  is  the  same  old  deceiver,  going 
are  not  wanting.    Whoever  grows  in  (seeking  whom  he  can  devour,  and  he  is  not  wTithou 


have,  by  believing  in  him,  received  sight,  and  have 
been  given  to  look  into  the  mystery  ot  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  which  his  glory  is  beheld  : — the  least 
glimpse  whereof  tends  to  mar  all  the  glory  of  Sa- 
tan's kingdom  in  them,  who  are  favoured  with  the 
dawnings  of  the  day  of  God's  merciful  visitation 


minds  of  some,  and  get  a  place  in  their  affections 
which,  being  once  fixed,  is  hard  to  move.  So  i 
proves  many  times  of  ill  consequence,  when  such  ai 
one  comes  to  be  discovered,  and  judged  to  be  n< 
other  than  a  deceiver. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  friends,  in  order  that  this  an< 
all  other  dangers  may  be  avoided,  let  every  oni 


upon  their  souls.  With  this,  my  dear  friends,  you  keep  close  to  the  gift  and  measure  of  Christ's  spi 
have  been  favoured,  and  largely  given  to  partake,  |rit  in  himself,  against  which  no  device  or  enchant 
with  many  others,  and  by  one  Spirit  have  been  iment  of  the  enemy  can  ever  prevail.  If  we  ar 
baptized  together  as  into  one  body.  You  have  deceived,  it  is  for  want  of  keeping  a  single  eye  t 
drunk  at  the  one  heavenly,  divine  spring,  and  have  I  our  holy  and  heavenly  Guide,  Christ  Jesus;  t 


united  together  in  that  pure  love  which  flows  from 
God  through  Christ,  to  the  true  believers.  Great 
ua-  the  cant  which  came  upon  you,  for  the  main- 
taining of  that  love  and  unity  which  Truth  had 


whom,  lor  all  the  mercies  we  enjoy,  be  glory  an 
praise  forever. 

"  Dear  friends,  as  to  my  travels,  I  may  wit 
comfort  say,  the  Lord  hath  been  with  me  in  t 
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my  service  and  labour  of  love  to  his  people,  so  that 
my  way  has  been  made  easy,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
felt  it  opened,  I  have  answered.  Now,  finding  my- 
self free  and  clear  of  the  concern  which  lay  as  a 
weight  upon  my  mind,  and  being  at  liberty,  think 
the  time  long,  till  I  am  again  with  you.  If  this 
opportunity  had  happened  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  I  should  have  come  this  fall ;  but  the  winter 
is  now  too  near  to  attempt  it.  I  have  therefore 
dropt  the  thoughts  of  coming  until  spring.  My 
dear  wife  gives  her  dear  love  to  you  all.  Through 
mercy  we  are  in  a  good  state  of  health,  praised  be 
the  Lord !  May  it  please  him,  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, to  protect  and  preserve  us  all  in  the  way  and 
path  of  life,  unto  the  end  of  our  time  here,  and  at 
last  give  us  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  eternal 
glory,  is  the  sincere  desire  and  prayer  of  your  truly 
concerned  friend,  John  Estaugh." 

"London,  the  20th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1722.'' 
(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 
Newport,  December  4th,  1856. 
To  the  Editors  : — My  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  22d  ult.,  entitled 
jj  A  Southern  View  of  Slavery  :"  and  as  you  refer 
your  readers  to  "  the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  in 
jimes  that  were  free  from  the  present  confusing 
influences,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  pamphlet  first  printed  in  London,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 


1762.    The  writer  s 


ays 


"  It  is  a  truth,  as  sor- 


rowful as  obvious,  that  mankind  too  generally  are 
actuated  by  false  motives,  and  substitute  an  imagi- 
nary interest  in  the  room  of  that  which  is  real  and 
permanent :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  man,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  himself,  and  impartially  inspects 
his  own  heart,  that  weakness  and  inbred  corruption 
attend  human  nature ;  which  cannot  be  restored 
to  its  original  purity,  but  through  the  efficacy  of 
alood  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  the  imagined  moral  rectitude 
pleaded  for,  and  the  boasted  pretences  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  refined  conceptions  of  things  beyond  our 
forefathers,  till  this  divine  help  is  embraced,  the 
bent  of  the  heart  of  man  will  remain  corrupt,  and 
its  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil 
attief  liable  to  be  obscured  by  prejudice,  passion,  and  in- 
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terest.  Covetousness  and  pride  have  introduced 
many  iniquitous  practices  into  civil  society,  some  of 
which  being  established  by  custom,  and  adapted  to 
toap  natter  our  favourite  passions,  though  odious  in 
themselves,  and  most  pernicious  in  their  conse- 
thi  quences,  yet,  through  the  influence  of  example  and 
use,  become  familiar  to  us,  and  our  depraved  rea- 
son has  recourse  to  plausible  excuses,  to  cover  and 
palliate  the  most  atrocious  crimes ;  so  that  by  de- 
grees we  silence  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  re- 
concile ourselves  in  the  perpetration  of  such  things 
which,  when  first  proposed  to  our  unprejudiced 
minds,  would  strike  us  with  amazement  and  horror. 
A  lamentable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  influ- 
ence which  the  love  of  gain  has  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  yield  to  its  allurements,  even  when  con 
trary  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  common 
L;j»  feelings  of  humanity,  appears  in  the  prosecution  of 
0  the  Negro  Trade,  in  which  the  English  nation  has 
^'iijj  long  been  deeply  concerned,  and  some  in  this  pro- 
vince have  also  lately  engaged.  An  evil  of  so  deep 
ar  a  dye,  and  attended  with  such  dreadful  conse- 
t  quences  to  all  that  are  concerned  in  it,  that  no 
t  well-disposed  person,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
0  himself,  his  country,  or  posterity,  who  knows  the 
tyranny,  oppression  and  cruelty  with  which  this 
,  jiiil iniquitous  trade  is  carried  on,  can  be  a  silent  and 
■jjtls  innocent  spectator.    How  many  thousands  of  our 


harmless  fellow  creatures  have,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  that  selfish  avarice  which 
gives  life  to  this  complicated  wickedness.  The  in- 
iquity of  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  trade,  by 
which  so  great  a  number  of  innocent  people  are 
yearly  destroyed  in  so  untimely  and  miserable  a 
manner,  is  greatly  aggravated  from  the  considera- 
tion that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  peculiarly  fa- 
voured with  the  bright  beams  of  the  Gospel ;  that 
revelation  of  divine  love,  which  the  angels  intro- 
duced to  the  world,  by  a  declaration  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men — of  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people.  How  miserable,  then, 
must  be  our  condition,  if,  for  filthy  lucre,  we  should 
continue  to  act  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this 
divine  call,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  introduce  an 
universal  and  affectionate  brotherhood  in  the  whole 
human  species;  by  removing  from  the  heart  of 
every  individual,  who  submits  to  its  operation,  the 
darkness  and  corruption  of  nature,  and  transform- 
ing the  selfish,  wrathful,  proud  spirit,  into  meek- 
ness, purity,  and  love.  For  this  end,  the  Son  of 
God  became  man,  suffered,  and  died ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  declares,  that  for  those 
who  refuse,  or  neglect,  the  offers  of  this  great  sal- 
vation, the  Son  of  God  has  suffered  in  vain.  The 
end  proposed  by  this  essay,  is  to  lay  before  the 
candid  reader  the  depth  of  evil  which  attends  this 
iniquitous  practice,  in  the  prosecution 'of  which,  our 
duty  to  God,  the  common  Father  of  the  family  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  our  duty  of  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  totally  disregarded ;  all  social  connec- 
tion and  tender  ties  of  nature  being  broken,  and 
desolation  and  bloodshed  continually  fomented 
in  those  unhappy  people's  country.  *  *  *  * 
A  trade  by  which  so  many  thousands  of  innocent 
people  are  brought  under  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
suffering,  being  violently  rent  from  their  native 
country,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  brought  to 
our  colonies,  to  be  employed  in  hard  labour,  either 
in  northern  climates,  unsuited  to  their  nature,  or  in 
a  state  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  barbarous  slavery, 
subject  to  the  humors  and  inhuman  lash  of  some 
of  the  most  hard-hearted  and  inconsiderate  of  man- 
kind, without  any  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their 
native  land,  or  ever  seeing  an  end  to  their  misery." 

# 

"  Heaven  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
from  being  further  defiled  by  a  trade,  which  is  en- 
tered upon  from  such  sensual  motives,  and  carried 
on  by  such  devilish  means.  And  although  these 
scenes  of  horror  are  acted  in  places  far  remote,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  are  most  enriched 
thereby ;  whose  senses  being  usually  exercised  only 
by  present  objects,  are  little  affected  with  the  dis- 
tant sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  yet  every 
mind  which  is  not  so  hardened  with  the  love  of 
wealth  as  to  be  void  of  feeling,  must,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  this  inhuman  practice,  be  impressed 
with  surprise  and  terror,  from  a  sense  that  there  is 
a  righteous  God,  and  a  state  of  retribution,  which 
must  last  forever.  It  is  frequently  alleged,  in  ex- 
cuse for  this  trade,  that  the  negroes  sold  in  our 
plantations,  are  mostly  persons  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners  in  those  wars  which  arise  amongst 
themselves,  from  their  mutual  animosities;  and  that 
these  prisoners  would  be  sacrificed,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  those  who  have  taken  them  captives,  if  they 
were  not  purchased  and  brought  away  by  the 
Europeans.  It  is  also  represented  that  the  negroes 
are  generally  a  stupid,  savage  people,  whose  situa- 
tion in  their  own  country  is  necessitous  and  un- 
happy, which  has  induced  many  to  believe,  that 
the  bringing  the  Africans  from  their  native  land  is 
to  them  rather  a  kindness  than  an  injury.  To  con- 
fute these  false  representations,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  proposed  to  the  candid  reader's  consid- 


eration ;  they  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
principal  officers,  not  only  in  the  English,  but  also 
in  the  French  and  Dutch  factories  or  settlements  in 
Guinea,  some  of  whom  have  lived  many  years  in 
those  countries,  and  have  been  eye-witnesses  to 
those  transactions,  and  whose  station  in  the  factories 
will  not  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  relate ;  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  ne- 
groes are  generally  sensible,  humane,  and  sociable, 
and  that  their  capacity  is  as  good,  and  as  capable 
of  improvement,  as  that  of  the  white  people;  that 
their  country,  though  unfriendly  to  the  Europeans, 
yet  appears  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  blacks,  and  so  fruitful,  as  to 
furnish  its  inhabitants  plentifully  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  with  much  less  labour  than  is  neces- 
sary in  our  more  northern  countries.  And  as  to 
the  common  argument,  alleged  in  defence  of  the 
trade,  viz.,  that  the  slaves  sold  to  the  Europeans, 
are  captives  taken  in  war,  who  would  be  destroyed 
by  their  conquerors,  if  not  thus  purchased,  it  is 
without  foundation,  it  being  made  clearly  to  appear, 
from  the  forementioned  testimonies,  that  the  wars 
and  incursions  made  by  the  negroes,  one  upon  an- 
other, are  mostly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  instigate  them  by  every  method,  even 
the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel,  to  procure  slaves  to 
load  their  vessels,  which  they  freely  purchase,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  common  dictates  of 
reason  and  equity."      *        *        *        *  * 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Schools. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  value  of  a 
good  literary  education,  under  proper  moral  and 
religious  influences,  is  more  and  more  highly  and 
justly  appreciated  by  many  of  the  members  of  our 
Society.  Childhood  and  youth  are  periods  of  life 
in  which  the  mind  is  not  only  very  observant,  but 
exceedingly  susceptible,  and  the  impressions  then 
made  often  modify  or  determine  the  future  course  of 
the  child.  The  importance  of  placing  children,  un- 
der the  care  of  teachers  whose  principles  and  prac- 
tices are  in  good  measure  conformable  to  the  chris- 
tian standard,  and  whose  precepts  and  example 
will  tend  to  recommend  and  enforce  virtue,  can 
hardly  be  estimated  too  highly.  From  the  rise  of 
the  Society,  Friends  have  felt  this,  and  at  various 
periods,  efforts  have  been  used  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  their  members,  whatever  might  be  their 
pecuniary  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of  giving 
their  children  such  an  education. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  more  than  ordinary 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  awakened 
or  promoted,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  annual  inquiry 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  how  the  children  of  its  mem- 
bers are  disposed  of  in  regard  to  their  education. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  elevation  taking  place  in 
the  standard  of  education,  and  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  schools  to  meet  the  rising  demands  of 
parents,  and  if  this  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  other  in  all  instances,  still  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve how  much  advance  has  been  made. 

From  observations  made  with  some  care,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  no  other  body  of  people 
enjoy,  within  their  own  religious  community,  the 
same  advantages  for  giving  their  children  a  solid, 
useful  and  finished  education  in  all  the  valuable 
departments  of  knowledge  usually  taught  in  schools, 
as  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
regret,  when  we  see  our  members  induced,  by  tlio 
large  and  specious  promises  held  out,  to  place  their 
children  at  fashionable  schools,  where  they  are  de- 
prived of  those  friendly  influences  and  religious  re- 
straints which  are  calculated  to  give  a  right  direc- 
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tion  to  their  thoughts  and  habits,  and  to  train  them 
for  making  useful  members  of  society.  The  loss 
which  such  children  sustain,  is  often  irreparable, 
the  instruction  imparted  is  frequently,  if  not  mostly, 
of  a  superficial  and  mere  ornamental  character, 
while  the  practical  branches,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  education,  are  either  greatly  ne- 
glected or  lightly  passed  over. 

The  Boarding-School  at  West  Town  aud  the 
Select  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  this  city,  are 
seminaries  which,  for  thorough  instruction  in  prac- 
tical, useful  knowledge,  and  good  moral  and  reli- 
gious training  and  association,  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  community.  The  results  we  have  wit- 
nessed from  an  education  at  those  institutions,  sa- 
tisfy us  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  such  op- 
portunities for  instructing  our  children,  and  we  can- 
not but  desire  that  Friends  may  duly  appreciate 
them,  and  avail  themselves  of  them. 

In  every  school,  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
must  depend  in  great  measure  on  their  own  indus- 
try and  application,  and  on  doing  their  part  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully,  in  supporting  the  good  order 
and  government  which  are  essential  to  its  success- 
ful management.  A  school,  and  especially  a  large 
boarding-school,  is  like  a  delicate  and  complicated 
piece  of  machinery,  the  proper  and  harmonious 
working  of  which,  depends  upon  each  part  keeping 
its  proper  place,  and  doing  its  share  of  the  duty. 

A  school  is  made  up  of  persons  of  various  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  different  dispositions  and 
temperaments  ;  but  each  individual  being  favoui'ed 
with  that  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  and  having  the  power  to  choose  the  one, 
and  reject  the  other,  a  serious  responsibility  rests 
upon  him.  He  is  accountable  for  the  choice  he 
makes,  and  for  the  consequences  which  result  from 
it.  If  a  scholar  indulges  his  own  wayward  inclina- 
tions and  perverse  will,  rather  than  comply  with 
the  wholesome  discipline  and  regulations  of  a  well 
ordered  seminary,  he  not  only  deprives  himself  of 
the  benefits  offered  him,  but  unjustly  lessens  the 
advantages  which  his  school  companions  might  en- 
joy but  for  his  misconduct.  He  disarranges  the 
machinery,  throws  some  of  its  parts  out  of  their 
proper  connection,  and  thus  produces  disorder,  and 
a  liability  to  injure  the  whole.  A  steady  attention 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  "still 
small  voice"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  to 
the  counsel  of  rightly  concerned  teachers,  would 
preserve  from  these  evils. 

We  believe  both  parents  and  teachers  find  that 
nothing  gives  them  greater  influence  and  control 
over  children,  than  having  their  own  spirits  pro- 
perly subjected,  and  kept  under  the  seasoning  and 
tendering  virtue  of  this  Divine  principle.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  where  a  parent  or 
teacher  is  preserved  in  this  state  of  mind,  more  than 
half  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  good  government 
in  a  family  or  a  school,  is  conquered.  It  is  in- 
structive to  see  how  the  rough  and  stubborn  tempers 
of  wayward  children  will  often  yield  to  the  calm  and 
firm  hut  gentle  authority  of  such  a  spirit,  where  an 
uii-uhjrctcd  or  angry  mind  would  only  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  operates  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  on  the  teacher,  and 
while  it  gives  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern 
aright,  it  inclines  and  strengthens  the  pupil  to  obey. 
Many  an  one  who,  when  surrounded  by  vain  and 
thoughtless  associates,  \\n<  set  at  naught  the  advice 
of  his  or  her  teachers,  and  done  despite  to  the  con- 
victions of  this  inward  monitor,  has  been  met  with 
in  his  retired  moments,  ami,  in  that  light  which 
searches  out  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  has 
been  given  to  sec  the  sinfulness  of  his  words  or 
actions,  bitterly  repented  of  them,  and  implored 
and  found  forgiveness  of  his  He  avenly  Father. 


Improper  deeds  done,  and  corrupt  language 
spoken,  out  of  the  sight,  and  without  the  knowledge, 
of  parents  or  teachers,  are  condemned  by  this  swift 
witness  against  all  evil,  and  the  mind  led  by  it  to 
abhor  and  abandon  them.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance, therefore,  that  both  by  example  and  precept, 
the  attention  of  children  should  be  early  and  stea- 
dily directed  to  this  inward  teacher,  and  they  en- 
couraged to  obey  its  instructions,  seeing  they  are 
the  way  to  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
truly  noble  and  good  in  the  human  character. 

The  training  of  children  in  correct  moral  habits, 
and  imbuing  their  minds  with  christian  princi- 
ples, are  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
we  believe  the  teachers  at  West  Town,  and  in  the 
Select  Schools,  feel  this,  and  are  conscientiously  en- 
deavouring to  discharge  their  duty  in  these  respects. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  West  Town  this  session, 
is  rather  larger  than  usual,  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  boys,  and  about  one  hundred  girls,  and 
there  is  some  increase  also  in  the  number  of 
scholars  at  the  Select  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries  embraces 
the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education, 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and  though 
the  classical  department  at  West  Town  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  want  of  a  teacher,  yet  it  is 
intended  to  resume  it,  as  soon  as  one  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  means  have  been  furnished  by  Friends  who 
have  the  welfare  of  West  Town  deeply  at  heart,  to 
put  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  to  add  many 
valuable  improvements,  which  have  greatly  increased 
the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  with  the  gas  lights, 
the  baths,  and  other  accommodations,  its  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  library  lectures,  and 
other  facilities  for  teaching,  West  Town  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
our  country.  Those  who  seldom  visit  it,  can  hardly 
be  aware  of  the  labour  and  expense,  which  have 
been  incurred,  not  for  ornament  or  show,  but 
for  substantial  and  really  useful  improvements. 
It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  minds  of 
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Friends  are  so  much  interested  in  this  school,  which 
we  believe  has  been  a  means  of  conferring  import 
ant  benefits  on  many  of  the  youth  of  our  own  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  we  trust  it  will  con 
tinue  to  be  carefully  watched  over  in  the  Divine 
fear,  and  well  supported.  But  after  doing  what 
may  be  proper  and  in  our  power,  to  advance  its 
interests  and  increase  its  usefulness,  our  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  superintending  care  and 
blessing  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  craving  that  he 
may  visit  and  guard  the  flock  gathered  there,  and, 
through  the  renewings  of  his  grace,  grant  from  time 
to  time,  fresh  evidences  that  "  it  is  a  plantation 
which  he  will  bless,"  as  was  predicted  by  a  worthy 
and  honoured  Friend,  long  since  gathered  to  his 
everlasting  rest. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ireland. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  take  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1851,  discloses 
some  interesting  and  remarkable  facts. 

"  The  report  reveals  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
document  yet  published,  the  social  and  economical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  within 
tin  last  ten  years.  These  changes,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  revolution.  The  reign  of  terror  in  France  hardly 
Worked  more  radical  alterations  in  the  distribution 
of  land,  the  shifting  of  population,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  agriculture,  than  the  Irish  potato-rot  of  1846. 
No  less  than  357,1:34  cabins  have  been  destroyed 
in  Ireland  as  a  consequence  of  the  famine.  In  their 
phuc,  however,  86,128  dwellings  of  a  better  kind, 
chiefly  farm-houses,  have  been  built ;  so  that,  not- 


withstanding the  extirpation  of  so  many  roofs,  th< 
people  are  said  to  be  better  lodged  than  formerly 
Another  striking  change  is  in  the  number  of  per 
sons  engaged  in  agriculture.  These  have  fallen  of 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Yet,  in  the  place  of  this 
there  have  been  more  than  one  million  seven  hun 
dred  thousand  acres  of  additional  land  brought  un 
der  cultivation.  Cereal  grains,  also,  are  more  gen 
erally  cultivated.  Wages  have  considerably  in 
creased.  On  the  whole,  the  more  thorough  systen 
of  farming  which  has  been  introduced  as  a  conse 
quence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil  changing 
hands,  and  the  substitution  of  improved  agricultura 
machines  for  rude  and  unskilled  labour,  appear  t< 
have  benefited  all  classes. 

"  The  total  mortality,  from  fever  in  Ireland,  be> 
tween  the  end  of  184G  and  1849,  is  estimated,  ii 
the  report,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  The  decline 
population,  between  1841  and  1851,  as  actuall 
determined  by  the  census-takers,  was  1,622,739, 
decrease  of  19.85  per  cent.;  this  falling  off, 
committee  computes,  has  continued,  making  the  de 
eline,  at  the  close  of  1855,  not  less  than  2,097,841 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  as  it  stood 
1841.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  represent  th 
full  decrease,  for,  if  the  famine  had  not  set  in,  th( 
population  would  have  increased  in  its  old  ratio 
and  if  it  had  increased  in  its  old  ratio,  the  existin, 
population  would  have  been,  in  1851,  2,466,41 
more  than  it  was ;  and  of  course,  by  this  time, 
would  have  been  proportionately  greater.  If  th 
potato  disease  had  not  appeared,  neither  famine  noi 
pestilence  would  have  followed,  nor  even  emigra 
tion,  at  least  to  the  extent  it  did  ;  and  the  inhabi 
ants  of  Ireland,  in  that  event,  would  have  probabl 
numbered,  to-day,  three  millions  more  than  they  do 
The  now  improved  condition  of  the  population 
Ireland  affords  another  illustration  of  the  grea 
fact,  that  Divine  Providence  works  often  by  myi 
terious  laws,  which,  not  unfrcquently  when  the} 
seem  most  severe  and  most  to  be  deplored,  are  reall 
destined  in  their  ultimate  results  to  bring  forth  good 
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"  Take  heed,  therefore,  how  you  hear." — Luke  viii.  1 
When  Satan,  by  stirring  up  jealousy,  envy,  o  L 
the  desire  to  see  that  which  is  exalted,  brought  low  j, 
or  that  which  is  lovely,  soiled,  has  set  the  ears  t 
itching  for  something  to  gratify  the  secret  corrup  |:( 
tion  of  the  heart,  the  want  is  soon  found  out 
others,  and  agents  are  speedily  prepared  by  th  l!9 
same  deceiver  to  furnish  the  desired  scandal.  Som  ^ 
who  would  shrink  from  telling  a  lie  direct, 
prompts  to  contribute  a  share  by  a  tone  or  a  loot  ^ 
by  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  the  expression  of 
doubt;  others  who  are  less  conscientious,  he  easil 
betrays  into  misrepresentations,  changing  the  trutt  ^ 
by  adding  a  word  here,  or  leaving  out  a  word  there  1}tj. 
magnifying  a  mistake  or  a  foible  into  a  dcliberat 
crime,  and  attributing  bad  motives  for  action?  g 
which  cannot  in  themselves  be  condemned  ;  whil 
the  more  depraved  secretly  set  afloat  accusation 
altogether  false,  and  scruple  not  to  charge  deed 
and  designs,  which,  if  the  charge  were  true,  woul 
bring  down  the  accused  to  a  level  with  themselvei 
Thus  the  consumers  and  producers  play  into  eac 
other's  hands,  and  the  supply  too  often  keeps  pac 
with  the  demand  ;  the  colouring  and  material  vary 
ing  with  the  taste  of  those  whose  ears  are  kept  ope 
to  hear  the  slanderer's  talcs ;  while  no  one  gain 
anything  but  the  destroyer  of  the  souls  of  mei 
Detraction  is  a  tax,  which  the  hypocritical  professoi 
of  religion  levy  on  those  whom  they  know  or  fea 
to  be  better  than  themselves,  and  the  true  discipk 
of  Jesus,  however  rich  they  may  be  in  christia 
virtues,  sometimes  find  their  whole  capital  require 
to  meet  the  demand  thus  made  upon  them. — Me  ^ 
viJIe. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Moderation,  Candour,  and  Charity. 

"  Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Draws  a  rough  copy  of  the  christian  face, 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace." 

Unnecessary  austerity  forms  no  part  of  religious 
risdoin.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the  precept  of 
Solomon  :  "Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make 
byself  overwise  :  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thy- 
elf?"  Too  strict  and  scrupulous,  indeed,  we  cannot 
>e  in  our  adherence  to  what  is  matter  of  clear  duty. 
3ut  wisdom  requires  that  we  should  study  to  have  a 
onscience  properly  enlightened  with  what  really 
ielongs  to  duty.     We  must  distinguish  with  care, 
mii.lf  he  commandments  of  God  from  the  superstitious 
i  ancies  and  dictates  of  men.    We  must'  never  over- 
ji  3ad  conscience  with  what  is  frivolous  and  unneces- 
sary, Qor  exhaust  on  trifles  that  zeal  which  ought 
d  be  reserved  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
ihjn  all  ages  it  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of 
We  ialse  pretenders  to  piety  and  religion,  to  arrogate  to 
hemselves  uncommon  sanctity,  by  affected  strictness 
jj  nd  severity  of  manners ;  paying  tithes,  like  the 
fflt(j|  Pharisees  of  old,  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  while 
ic  tbhey  overlook  righteousness,  judgment,  and  mercy, 
ratio  -bat  religion  which  is  connected  with  true  wisdom, 
id  |3ads  to  a  very  different  spirit.     It  will  teach  us 
414  leitber  to  be  rigid  in  trifles,  nor  relaxed  in  essen- 
j  |ials ;  not  to  aim  at  impracticable  heights  nor  to  fall 
ft)}  elow  the  standard  of  attainable  duty;  never  to 
mw  pake  ostentation  of  our  righteousness,  nor  to  set  our- 
iljjs  (elves  as  patterns  and  standards  to  others,  but  to 
]jt  j>e  gentle  and  unassuming ;  without  harshness  in 
ur  manners,  or  severity  in  our  censures,  when  others 
Ijydjj  epart  in  some  particulars  from  our  mode  of  think- 
lattoD  1  Po  on  religious  subjects. 

'  <;  Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truth  attired, 
Xeeds  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admir'd. 
0  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumberd  plan  ! 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  frej, 
It  stands  majestic  in  its  own  simplicity." 
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wki  s}j0Uy  remember  that  in  order  to  avoid  aus 
ewj,«  i^rity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should  run 
igblifl  uto  unlimited  compliance  with  the  manners  of  those 
; ears  t  iround  us.  This  is  a  danger  to  which  they  are  often 

corny  xposed  whose  tempers  are  mild,  and  whose  man- 
1  coil  lers  are  condescending.  In  that  mixed  and  various 
1  by  it  itercourse,  which  the  present  state  of  society  forces 
il,  Son  pon  us,  few  things,  indeed,  are  more  difficult,  than 
irect  b )  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of  compliance  with 
r a lod|  ide  world,  which  virtue  allows.  To  preserve  a  just 
gonof  hedium  between  formal  austerity,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  tas2.  |nd  that  weak  and  tame  facility,  on  the  other,  which 
he  trail  letrays  men  into  many  vices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
irdthfH  lortant  and  arduous  exercises  of  religious  wisdom, 
.eliteral  L  manly  steadiness  of  conduct,  is  the  object  which 

actio*  e  are  always  to  keep  in  view;  studying  to  unite 
i;S  entleness  of  manners,  with  firmness  of  principle  ; 
eu:aW  ffable  behaviour  witb  untainted  integrity. 

f ' 


'■In  pleasing,  your  chief  glory  lies; 
And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise: 
Then  please  the  best;  and  know,  for  men  of  sense, 
Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies  ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise." 


;ept  ope  candour  which  is  a  christian  virtue  may 

ltec    -ant  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy,  but 
Tapplies  its  place  with  humane  and  generous  libe- 
)B'c"rulity  of  sentiment.     Its  manners  are  unaffected, 
"Jnd  its  professions  cordial.     Exempt,  on  the  one 
'fjanr],  from  the  dark  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind  ; 
,\  is  no  les3  removed,  on  the  other,  from  that  easy 
fflredulity  which  is  imposed  on  by  every  specious 
retence.     The  man  of  candour  makes  allowance 
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for  the  mixture  of  evil  with  good,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  human  character.  He  expects  none 
to  be  faultless  ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  without  some  commendable  quality.  In 
the  midst  of  many  defects,  he  can  discover  a  virtue. 
Under  the  influence  of  personal  resentment,  he  can 
be  just  to  the  merit  of  an  enemy.  He  never  lends 
an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports  and  dark 
suggestions,  which,  among  the  tribes  of  the  censorious, 
circulate  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  meet  with  such 
ready  acceptance.  As  long  as  an  action  can  be  as- 
cribed to  different  motives,  he  holds  it  no  matter  of 
sagacity  to  impute  it  always  to  the  worst.  While 
there  is  just  ground  for  doubt,  he  keeps  his  judgment 
undecided,  and  during  the  period  of  suspense,  leans 
to  the  most  charitable  construction  which  an  action 
can  bear.  When  he  must  condemn,  he  condemns 
with  regret,  and  without  those  aggravations  which 
the  severity  of  others  adds  to  the  crime.  He  listens 
calmly  to  the  apology  of  the  offender,  and  readily 
admits  every  extenuating  circumstance  which  equity 
can  suggest.  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the 
principles  of  any  sect  or  party,  he  never  confounds, 
under  one  general  censure,  all  who  belong  to  that 
party  or  sect.  He  charges  them  not  with  such  con- 
sequences of  their  tenets,  as  they  refuse  and  disavow. 
From  one  wrong  opinion  he  does  not  infer  the  sub- 
version of  all  sound  principles ;  nor  from  one  bad 
action,  conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is 
overthrown.  When  he  "  beholds  the  mote  in  his 
brother's  eye,"  he  remembers  "  the  beam  in  his 
own."  He  commiserates  human  frailty,  and  judges 
of  others  according  to  the  principles  by  which  be 
would  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  judge  of 
him.  In  a  word,  he  views  men  and  actions  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  charity  and  good-nature  ;  and  not 
in  the  dark  and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy  and 
party-spirit  throw  over  all  characters. 

The  pure  love  of  God  naturally  begets  love  to 
man;  and  hence  devotion  has  been  found  a  power- 
ful means  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men,  and 
taming  their  unruly  passions.  It  smooths  what  is 
rough,  and  softens  what  is  fierce  in  our  nature.  It 
is  an  error  to  believe  that  devotion  nourishes  a  spirit 
of  severity  in  judging  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  others.  If  your  supposed  devotion  infuses  harsh- 
ness into  your  sentiments,  and  acrimony  into  your 
speech,  you  may  conclude,  that,  under  a  serious  ap- 
pearance, carnal  passions  lurk.  No  harshness,  no 
neglect,  no  supercilious  affectation  of  superiority, 
should  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  friends.  A  tart 
reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  a  captious  and  contra- 
dicting spirit,  are  often  known  to  embitter  life,  and 
set  friends  at  variance ;  but  charity,  like  the  sun, 
brightens  every  object  on  which  it  shines,  while  a 
censorious  disposition  casts  every  character  into  the 
darkest  shade  it  will  bear. 


Blankets  were  first  made  at  Bristol,  in  England, 
by  a  poor  weaver,  whose  name  was  Thos.  Blanket, 
and  who  gave  his  name  to  his  peculiar  manufacture 
of  woolen  cloths. 
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A  worthy  elder  in  our  religious  Society,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  friend,  in  the  year  1702,  says,  "  I  greatly 
rejoice  in  being  brought  low  ;  and  that  which  hum- 
bles me,  delights  me.  I  love  the  littleness,  it  is  a 
safe  state  ;  I  wish  it  also  for  my  friends ;  that  what 
they  are  they  may  be  by  the  grace  of  God  :  a  little 
pure  gold  is  preferable  to  a  great  deal  of  baser 
metal.  *  *  The  visited  of  the  Lord,  who  undergo 
the  operations  of  his  chastising,  refining  hand,  are 
subjects  of  rejoicing  to  the  wise  in  heart,  and  ob- 
jects of  their  tender  solicitude  and  care ;  but  the 
unregenerate,  the  irreligious,  and  the  half-way 
christians  look  upon  such  as  with  a  vulture's  eye ; 
they  '  watch  for  their  halting.'  The  great  preserva- 
tion against  the  arrows  of  the  ungodly,  is  true  humi- 
lity. When  we  lie  low,  as  with  our  mouths  in  the 
dust,  the  arrows  fly  over  us,  and  do  not  hurt  us. 
The  archers  themselves  grow  weary,  if  not  ashamed 
of  their  pursuit." 


A  Southern  Convention,  called  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  and  promoting  the  best 
means  for  extending  the  commerce  of  the  Southern 
States,  convened  on  the  8th  instant,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  continued  its  deliberations  four  days.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  main  subjects  of  interest 
and  debate  among  the  delegates  were  those  relating 
to  the  defence  and  extension  of  slavery,  upon  which 
many  advanced  the  ultra  sentiment  of  its  entire 
conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which 
have  of  late  become  fashionable  in  the  South,  and 
advocated  the  adoption  of  measures  to  result  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

The  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade  was 
debated,  and  on  the  final  vote  to  lay  the  subject  on 
the  table,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
large  majority.  Those  who  thus  gave  their  voices 
against  entertaining  this  iniquitous  proposal,  after- 
wards placed  themselves  in  a  silly  position,  by 
tacking  an  amendment  to  their  vote,  in  a  formal 
resolution,  that  it  [the  said  vote]  was  not  actuated 
by  any  feeling  of  deference  to  the  North  ;  a  suspi- 
cion which  probably  would  not  have  been  enter- 
tained, at  all  events  would  not  have  been  published, 
had  they  not  made  such  a  declaration  to  the  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  South,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
that  the  trade  should  be  made  lawful  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  measure  by  several  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  have,  we 
believe,  startled  many,  who  heretofore  have  been 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  slaveholders  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  such  lengths  for  the  support  of  their 
favourite  institution. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  from 
Tennessee,  named  Etheridge,  brought  forward  the 
following  resolution : — ■ 

Resolved,  That  this  House  regard  all  suggestions 
or  propositions  of  every  kind,  by  whomsoever  made,  for 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  as  shocking  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind, 
and  any  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  legislating  or  con- 
niving at  or  legalizing  that  horrid  and  inhuman  traffic, 
would  justly  subject  the  United  States  to  the  reproach 
of  all  civilized  and  christian  people  throughout  the 
world. 

As  it  was  not  in  the  usual  order  of  business,  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order  to 
admit  of  a  vote  on  it,  after  much  ineffectual  effort 
on  the  part  of  several  Southern  members  to  prevent 
it,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  "  pre- 
vious question"  being  called  for  and  sustained,  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  54. 
Many  of  those  voting  in  the  negative,  declared  their 
entire  disapproval  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
also  of  the  subject  being  agitated. 

Amid  the  many  discouraging  things  that  have 
transpired  within  the  last  few  years,  relating  to  the 
enormous  evil  of  slavery,  we  are  nevertheless  per- 
suaded that  the  supporters  of  the  system  are  them- 
selves convinced  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insecure,  and  that  causes  over  which  they  cannot 
exercise  any  control,  are  undermining  their  power, 
and  producing  a  state  of  things  within  their  own 
States,  that  must,  before  very  long,  force  them  to 
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give  way  before  the  enlightened  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  look  for  some  means  to 
save  themselves  and  their  material  interests  from 
pending  ruin.  May  not  the  gradual  perception  of 
this  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  violent  sentiments 
and  measures,  which  are  put  forth  and  advocated 
by  many  of  them,  to  their  own  disgrace  ? 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  29th. 
The  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
£350,000,  has  all  been  subscribed.  It  is  understood 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  an  annual  grant,  equal  to  four  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  as  has  been  accorded  by  the  British  Trea- 
sury. In  the  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  the  Bri- 
tish exports  have  amounted  to  £05,573,000 — an  excess 
of  seventeen  millions  over  the  corresponding  portion  of 
1855.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
it  was  stated  that  the  British  government  is  favourable 
to  a  surveying  expedition  up  the  rivers  Niger  and  Chadde; 
also,  that  the  Admiralty  has  assented  to  the  offer  of 
Lieuts.  De  Crespegny  and  Fobes,  to  survey  the  Island  of 
Borneo.  Another  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, has  been  proposed,  but  the  London  Times  comes  out 
strongly  against  any  further  attempt,  and  says  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  much  to  blame  if  it  encourages  any  such 
project.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased £213,000.  Consols  for  money,  94£  a  94f.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  and  prices  had  de- 
clined about  %d.  Breadstuffs  were  in  fair  demand,  with 
little  change  in  price. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  Peace  Congress  will 
reassemble  ere  long  in  Paris. 

Switzerland  maintains  a  firm  attitude  against  the 
Prussian  demands  concerning  Neufchatel,  rejecting  them 
unconditionally.  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Baden  support 
the  claims  of  Prussia.  A  semi-official  article  in  the  Paris 
Conslilutionel,  counsels  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  accede 
to  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  and  it  expresses 
the  conviction  that  Prussia  will  not  then  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  view  to  the  abandonment  of  her  pretensions 
to  sovereignty  over  the  Canton. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  state  that  a  conflagra- 
tion had  occurred  at  Pera,  in  which  about  six  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed.  An  extensive  fire  had  also  oc- 
curred at  Adrianople,  which  destroyed  much  property. 
A  catastrophe  of  a  terrible  character  had  occurred  at 
Rhodes.  The  lightning  had  struck  an  immense  deposit 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  in  the  vaults  of 
the  ancient  Knights  of  Rhodes.  An  explosion  and  fire 
of  a  frightful  character  ensued.  The  whole  Turkish 
quarter  was  destroyed,  together  with  its  population,  only 
three  children  escaping. 

Spain  is  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  reactionary 
course  determined  upon  by  the  Court,  gives  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  A  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  directing  them  to  elect  every- 
where monarchical  and  "religious"  men,  and  the  gov- 
ernors have  addressed  a  circular  to  the  priests,  asking 
them  to  name  the  candidates  for  the  municipal  elections. 
Since  the  new  regulations  of  the  press  were  put  in  force, 
three  of  the  liberal  journals  of  Madrid  have  ceased  to 
appear,  and  the  editions  of  those  which  exist  are  fre- 
quently seized.  The  Bishop  of  Barcelona  has  visited  the 
printing-offices  and  booksellers'  shops  throughout  his  dio- 
cese, to  seize  works  which  have  not  been  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  censorship. 

The  Russian  government  has  transmitted  a  note  to  its 
diplomatic  ageuts  abroad,  explaining  its  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disputed  points,  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  memorandum  appeals  to  another  Confer- 
ence for  the  solution  of  those  questions.  The  Czar  has 
conceded  the  line  of  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Saratov  to  a  company  of  Belgian  and  German  capitalists. 

It  is  rumoured  in  Berlin,  that  the  government  meditates 
putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors  by  re- 
tail, throughout  Prussia. 

NICARAGUA. — A  despatch  from  Charleston  states, 
that  on  the  loth  inst.,  the  steamship  Tennessee,  from 
San  Juan,  Twelfth  nio.  4th,  was  at  Key  West,  bound  for 
New  York,  with  live  hundred  passengers  and  $900,000 
in  specie.  She  had  lost  ten  passengers  from  cholera. 
The  passengers  from  Nicaragua  in  the  Tennessee,  state 
that  (ion.  Walker  had  been  driven  from  every  place,  ex- 
cept the  Transit  route,  and  at  last  aceouuts  his  forces, 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men  were  at  Granada, 
surrounded  by  the  Costa  Rirans  and  the  forces  of  San 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  The  fighting  had  continue. I 
for  nine  days.  Gen.  Walker  was  on  board  a  steamer  on 
the  Lake,  and  without  communication  with  his  army. 
His  men  were  regarded  as  in  a  critical  position,  and  were 


suffering  for  want  of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  dying 
off  by  disease.  It  was  announced,  just  before  the  sailing 
of  the  steamer,  that  Walker's  forces  had  evacuated  and 
burned  Granada.    Massaya  had  also  been  burned. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress.  —  But  little  business 
has  yet  been  done  in  either  House,  the  time,  when  in 
session,  having  been  chiefly  taken  up  with  comments  on 
the  President's  message,  and  discussion  of  the  issues  in 
relation  thereto.  In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  sus- 
pending the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  period 
of  two  years.  A  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  of  Eighth 
month,  1854,  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  was  introduced.  In  the  House, 
the  delegate  from  New  Mexico  presented  a  petition  from 
citizens  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  territorial  government  for  that  territory,  to 
be  called  Arizona.  A  resolution  submitted  by  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  declaring  that  it  is  inexpedient,  unwise, 
and  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States, 
to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade, 
was  subsequently  adopted,  only  eight  members  voting  in 
the  negative. 

Revival  of  the  Slave  Trade. — The  Southern  Commercial 
Convention,  recently  in  session  at  Savannah,  was  largely 
attended.  The  delegates  comprised  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  South.  The  renewal  of  the  African  slave 
trade  was  strongly  urged  by  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gates, and  by  some  other  members.  Goulding,  of 
Georgia,  made  a  fiery  speech,  defending  the  renewal  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  declared  slavery  to  be  approved  by 
God,  and  was  ready  to  defend  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It 
conferred  equal  blessings  on  both  races,  and  he  viewed 
it  as  a  greater  crime  to  tear  the  husband  from  the  wife 
in  Virginia,  to  work  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  than 
to  purchase  the  negro  in  Africa,  and  to  christianize  and 
civilize  him.  Now  was  the  time  to  decide  the  question, 
and  to  assert  our  rights  before  the  whole  world.  Hun- 
ter, of  Virginia,  thought  that  the  Convention  was  not 
competent  to  act  upon  the  subject.  It  was  a  great  moral 
question,  and  the  South  should  ponder  long  before  defy- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  whole  christian  world.  The  re- 
cent message  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had 
astonished  the  whole  South,  and,  for  one,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  indorse  his  views.  The  subject  was  one  in- 
volving the  most  tremendous  consequences,  and  time  for 
reflection  was  necessary.  Richardson,  of  Maryland,  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  renewal  of  com- 
merce in  slaves,  and  he  hoped  this  firebrand  would  not 
be  considered.  M'Mullen,  of  Virginia,  opposed  taking  the 
subject  up,  as  it  was  useless  to  open  with  the  world  a 
discussion  upon  this  moral  question,  and  the  South 
should  defer  any  action.  The  proposed  revival  of  the 
slave  trade  would  drive  away  many  who  now  sided  with 
the  South.  He  regarded  the  proposition  as  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  union  of  the  States.  After  further  debate, 
it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  not  to  take  up  the 
subject.  The  proposition  is  severely  reprobated  by  a 
portion  of  the  Southern  press. 

The  Negro  Insurrection. — The  disturbances  among  the 
slaves  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  neighbouring  States, 
though  doubtless  exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  the  whites, 
had  sufficient  reality  to  greatly  alarm  the  inhabitants  of 
those  States,  and  cause  them  to  resort  to  extreme  mea- 
sures for  their  protection.  The  City  Councils  of  Nash- 
ville have  passed  a  law  directing  the  employment  of  an 
additional  police  force,  day  aud  night;  forbidding  negro 
schools  and  negro  preaching  ;  forbidding  all  assemblages 
of  negroes  after  sundown  ;  authorizing  the  arrest  of  free 
negroes  from  other  counties,  and  the  arrest  of  free 
resident  negroes,  if  found  in  suspicious  circumstances. 
A  great  deal  of  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
in  the  country.  The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  9th  pub- 
lishes letters  from  Franklin,  Tennessee,  stating  that  great 
excitement  existed  there,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
on  the  1st  inst.  of  a  projected  insurrection  among  the 
slaves.  Twenty-four  muskets  and  two  kegs  of  powder 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  gang  of  negroes  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.  In  Perry,  ten  or  twelve  negroes  had 
been  killed  by  their  owners.  The  Evansville  Journal  of 
the  6th  learns  that  much  excitement  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dover,  on  the  Cumberland  river ;  many  of 
the  ringleaders  had  been  arrested,  and  eleven  hung.  One 
white  man,  disguised  as  a  negro,  had  been  sentenced  to 
receive  !>00  lashes,  and  died  before  the  penalty  was  fully 
inflicted.  The  whites  were  arming  and  organizing  for 
defence.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  a  general  uprising 
would  take  place  during  the  holidays.  The  escapes  of 
slaves  are  unusually  numerous.  Private  letters  from  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  (Attakapas,)  Louisiana,  state  that  the 
negro  insurrection  recently  attempted  there,  was  of  a 
far  more  formidable  character  than  the  published  ac- 
counts represeut.  Many  of  the  planters  had  fortified 
their  honses,  and  slept  on  their  arms  night  and  day.  It 


is  believed  that  the  slaves  were  acting  in  concert  with 
others  farther  north.  The  discontent  among  the  negroe3 
appears  to  be  wide-spread ;  and  serious  fears  respecting 
them  are  felt  in  portions  of  Virginia  and  other  States. 

Railroad  Collision. — On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  train  ran  through  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  trains  at  Alliance,  smash- 
ing two  cars  of  the  latter  train.  One  of  the  cars  was 
thrown  into  the  rotunda  of  the  station,  and  the  other 
through  the  public  room  which  constitutes  part  of 
Sowerbeck's  hotel,  in  which  several  persons  were  sitting. 
The  rotunda  and  sitting-room  were  both  torn  dosvn,  kill- 
ing eight,  and  wounding  a  number  of  persons.  The  col- 
lision is  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  engineer  of 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  train. 

Iowa. — Thepopulation'of  the  State  in  1836  was  10,531 ; 
in  the  Sixth  mo.,  1854,  it  was  326,014,  and  in  the  Sixth 
mo.,  1856,  503,625.  The  assessed  property  in  the  State, 
in  1851,  was  valued  at  $28,464,550;  in  1855,  at  $106,- 
895,390,  and  in  1856,  at  $164,191,413. 

California  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  wet  season  had  commenced.  Ice  formed 
in  exposed  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
9th  ult.  The  Legislature  is  Democratic  in  both  branches. 

Salt  Lake  News. — The  Deseret  News  from  Ninth  mo. 
10th  to  Tenth  mo.  8th,  had  beenreceived  at  San  Francisco. 
The  papers  are  filled  with  the  usual  harangues  of  the 
"Presidency,"  reports  of  Conferences,  missions,  &c.  The 
different  companies  of  immigrants  had  nearly  all  arrived, 
yet  some  of  them,  it  was  thought,  would  be  late  in  reach- 
ing the  valley.  Almon  W.  Babbit,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Utah  Territory,  while  on  his  way  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  Eastern  States,  when  east  of  Fort  Laramie,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  His  train  wa3  entirely 
destroyed,  arid  his  party  killed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  233. 

Miscellaneous. — Inland  Navigation. — Two  sloops  from 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  arrived  last  week  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  via  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  On- 
tario, the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  the  Beaver  Canal, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  They  were  towed 
down  from  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  are  intended  for  the  sugar 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Attakapas,  La. 

Railroad  Travelling. — The  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
in  its  annual  report  for  this  year,  says,  upon  that  road 
during  the  year  there  were  54  persons  killed  and  41 
wounded,  there  being  two  millions,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers carried,  and  three  millions,  four  hundred  thousand 
miles  run  by  the  various  trains.  Notwithstanding  the 
accidents  which  occasionally  occur,  railroad  travelling 
would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  safe  kind  of  loco 
motion. 

Shovels. — There  are  annually  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  2,160,000  shovels,  or  about  six  hundred 
dozen  per  day.  One-third  the  number  are  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  rest  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  other 
cities. 

Colliery  Disaster. — On  the  1 1th  inst.,  thirteen  men  were 
drowned  in  the  Midlothian  coal  pits,  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  consequence  of  a  stream  of  water  bursting  into 
the  pit,  while  the  miners  were  at  work. 
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Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  22d 
of  Tenth  month,  1856,  Ansalem  Stanly,  son  of  Joseph 
Stanly,  deceased,  to  Hannah  B.  Ellyson,  daughter  of 
Robert  Ellyson,  both  members  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet 
Lag  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  I.  Bor 

ton  Hayes,  of  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  to  Hannah 
H.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Thompson,  of  New  Castle  county 
Delaware. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  street,  on 

Third-day,  the  9th  inst,  Charles  Burton,  of  Fallsing. 
ton,  Bucks  county,  and  Mary  Woolman,  of  this  city. 


Died  suddenly,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at 
her  residence  near  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  Lucy  Ann  Collins 
wife  of  John  Collins,  jr.  ;  a  member  of  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence near  Tuckcrton,  N.  J.,  Phebe  Ridgway,  wife  ol 
AmosRidgway  ;  a  member  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvaian  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

u  No  limit,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  cau  be  set  to 
the  importance,  even  in  a  purely  productive  and 
material  point  of  view,  of  mere  thought.  The  la- 
bour of  the  savant,  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  production,  in  the  very  narrowest 
sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical  art ; 
many  such  inventions  having  been  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every  extension 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  being 
fruitful  of  applications  to  the  purposes  of  outward 
life." 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  history  and  results  of  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
cess for  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt. 
This  process  was  first  devised  by  Le  Blanc,  a 
French  chemist,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  remained  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  or  was  re- 
garded as  simply  a  curious  chemical  result,  inte- 
resting merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  1820  that  any  successful  trial 
was  made  with  it  in  England. 

But  the  reader  will  ask,  what  was  used  before 
this  process  was  adopted  ?    It  is  well  known  that 
the  two  great  chemical  productions,  soap  and  glass, 
which  at  present  employ  and  keep  in  circulation  an 
enormous  eapital,  depend  on  the  use  of  soda  as  an 
alkaline  principle.    Previous  to  1820,  nearly  all 
the  soda  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  sea-weeds,  which  sold  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  barilla  and  kelp,  the  latter  being 
iproduced  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.    Only  a 
|  limall  quantity  of  the  weight  of  these  substances, 
however,  was  an  alkali.    The  barilla  contained 
y  W  2ighteen  per  cent.,  and  was  sold  for  about  fifty  dol- 
llars  per  ton ;  and  the  kelp  only  five  or  six  per  cent., 
oiiand  sold  for  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton.    It  is 
H^hlear  that  the  soap  or  glass-maker  in  buying  these 
Uubstanccs  would,  in  the  one  case,  purchase  ninety- 
jK,,  „live  parts  of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other, 
Fillaafj-'ighty-two  parts — we  say  worthless,  because  of  no 
city,  [service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.    It  would 
s-s^ieem,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  a  strong 
«  ind  cheap  alkali  would  have  been  hailed  by  the 
soap  and  glass-makers  as  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
/antages.    But  in  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
.aking  to  manufacture  the  soda  from  salt,  it  was 
mite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and  soda  ma- 
uufacturers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dissipate 
•he  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  kelp  and  barilla. 
When,  however,  the  soda  prepared  from  salt  (the 
X)mmon  soda-ash  of  commerce)  was  once  intro- 
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duced,  it  so  reduced  the  cost  of  making  soap,  that 
the  operation  of  alkalizing  the  fats,  which  had  be- 
fore cost  forty  dollars  per  ton,  was  effected  more 
speedily  at  ten  dollars  per  ton.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  whole  soap  trade  required  soda-ash, 
and  the  demand  for  soap,  on  account  of  its  reduced 
price,  was  so  great,  that  for  some  time  the  soda-ash 
was  sent  to  the  soap-makers  of  Liverpool  hot  from 
the  furnaces,  in  iron  carts,  the  manufacturers  of 
soda  being  wholly  unable  to  answer  the  calls  made 
upon  them.  Similar  effects  were  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  business  of  manufac- 
turing soda-ash  increased  so  fast  that,  in  1837, 
seventeen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
manufactory  in  England,  the  quantity  produced  in 
a  single  year  was  72,000  tons,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  more  than  doubled.  The  same  year,  also, 
Liverpool  alone  exported  more  soda  than  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  had  done  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  soda- ash. 

The  manufacturers  of  kelp  and  barilla  were  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  employment  by  this 
discovery,  and,  doubtless,  complained  bitterly.  But 
the  compensation  rendered  by  the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  in  manufacturing  and 
exporting  soda-ash,  and  in  producing  the  increased 
amounts  of  glass  and  soap  required,  was  not  all. 
To  manufacture  soda  from  salt  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.  To  pro- 
duce sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
necessary.  The  new  and  increased  demand  for 
these  articles  gave  an  impetus  to  labour  all  over  the 
world.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  in 
England  but  little  exceeded  5000  tons  per  annum. 
In  1847,  the  amount  consumed  was  24,220  tons. 
The  glass-maker,  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
for  his  products,  has  been  obliged  to  buy  more  sand 
and  lead ;  and  the  soap-maker  has  required  a  greater 
supply  of  fats.  As  the  amount  of  fat  produced  by 
animals  cannot  be  suddenly  increased  at  will,  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  resorted  to  other  expedients  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  fats  are  now 
obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, especially  from  the  palm-trees  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1824,  England  consumed  only 
8900  casks  of  palm-oil;  in  1853,  the  amount  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  was  upward  of  70,000 
casks,  and  a  nearly  equal  amount  must  have  been 
imported  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  increased  demand  for 
labour,  consequent  upon  the  consumption  of  this 
arge  amount  of  palm-oil,  its  importation  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  has  produced  most  beneficial  effects. 
In  the  districts  from  whence  the  great  supplies  of 
palm-oil  are  obtained,  the  slave  trade  was  formerly 
carried  on  with  great  vigour;  but  now,  in  these 
same  districts,  the  natives  are  profitably  employed, 
and  the  slave  trade,  which  can  never  stand  in  the 
presence  of  commerce,  has  been  in  consequence  ef- 
fectually crushed.  The  alkali  manufacturer,  there- 
fore, is  thus  indirectly  a  minister  of  civilization,  and 
a  creator  of  independence  to  nations,  for  he  makes 
regulated  industry  essential  to  these  nations,  conse- 
quently rendering  local  labour  valuable. 

A  late  writer  has  thus  calculated  the  value  of 
the  discovery  of  Le  Blanc  to  the  English  nation, 
from  1820  to  1827,  so  far  only  as  respects  the  ma- 


nufacture of  soap  :  "  One  ton  of  soda-ash  now  goes 
as  far  as  eight  tons  of  kelp  and  three  tons  of  barilla ; 
therefore,  taking  the  charge  now  made  for  a  ton  of 
kelp  and  a  ton  of  barilla,  compared  with  that  of 
soda-ash,  a  saving  has  been  effected  equivalent  to 
$7,000,000  ;  and  taking  the  prices  of  these  articles 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  soda-ash,  the  saving 
to  the  country  has  been  upward  of  §20,000,000." 

Thus  we  sec  how  great  a  benefit  to  the  world  has 
resulted  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  labours 
of  a  comparatively  obscure  chemist,  working  in  his 
laboratory — labours,  which  at  the  time  they  were 
performed,  were  no  doubt  considered  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  cognizant  of  them,  as  of  no  prac- 
tical value. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  quantity  of  soap  con- 
sumed by  a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  measure 
whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of 
two  countries,  therefore,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
population,  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized 
will  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  soap;  which 
consumption  does  not  subserve  sensual  gratification, 
nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare  attendant  upon 
cleanliness;  and  a  regard  to  this  feeling  is  consist- 
ent with  wealth  and  civilization.  The  rich  in  the 
middle  ages  concealed  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
clothes  and  persons  under  a  profusion  of  costly  scents 
and  essences,  while  they  were  more  luxurious  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses.  With 
us  a  want  of  cl  anliuess  is  equivalent  to  insupport- 
able misery  and  misfortune.  Thanks  to  the  labours 
of  science,  the  price  of  soap  at  the  present  time  ia 
such  as  to  debar  not  even  the  poorest  from  its  un- 
restricted use. 

When  Hume  thought  that  a  nation  would  be  be- 
hind in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  that  had  not  stu- 
died astronomy,  he  perhaps  did  not  mean  to  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  the  study  of  astronomy  has  a 
real  influence  in  making  cloth  cheaper,  in  lessening 
the  cost  of  production,  and  in  therefore  increasing 
the  number  of  consumers.  But  look  at  the  direct 
influence  of  astronomy  upon  navigation.  A  seaman, 
by  the  guidance  of  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  minds  that  have  directed  their  mathematical 
powers  to  the  study  of  astronomy — such  minds  as 
those  of  Newton  and  La  Place — measures  the 
moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  particular  star. 
He  turns  to  a  page  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac," 
and  by  a  calculation  directed  principally  by  this 
table,  can  determine  whereabout  he  is  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  although  he  may  not  have  seen  land 
for  three  months.  Sir  John  Herschcl  has  given  in 
his  "Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy," an  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  such  lunar 
observations,  in  an  account  of  a  voyage  of  eight 
thousand  miles,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  who,  without 
a  single  land-mark  during  eighty-  nine  days,  ran  his 
ship  into  the  harbour  of  Hio  as  accurately,  and 
with  as  little  deviation,  as  a  coachman  drives  his 
stage  into  an  inn-yard.  But  navigation  not  only 
dependsupon  luuardistanccs,but  upon  an  instrument 
which  shall  keep  perfect  time  under  every  change  of 
temperature  produced  by  variety  of  climate.  1  hat 
instrument  is  a  chronometer.  Every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  watch,  however  good,  must  have  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  heat  or  cold  upon  its  accuracy, 
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iu  making  it  go  fasti  r  or  slower — perhaps  a  minute 
in  a  week.  Now  it' there  were  not  an  instrument  that 
would  measure  time  so  exactly  that  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York  not  a  minute,  or  large  fraction 
of  a  minute,  would  be  lost  or  gained,  the  voyage 
would  be  one  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  A  York- 
shire joiner,  John  Harrison,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  found  out  the  principle  of  the  chrono- 
meter, which  consists  in  the  union  in  the  balance- 
spring  of  two  metals,  one  which  contracts  under  in- 
creased temperature,  and  one  which  expands;  and 
on  the  contrary  under  diminished  temperature. 
Harrison  worked  for  fifty  years  at  his  discovery; 
and  he  obtained  a  parliamentary  reward  of  £20,000. 

The  English  chronometers  are  set  by  what  is 
called  Greenwich  time.  The  beautiful  instruments 
that  are  constantly  at  work,  and  the  laborious  cal- 
culations which  arc  daily  proceeding,  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, are  essentially  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  commerce  that  embraces  the  whole  habitable 
globe. 

But  what  has  this,  it  may  be  said,  to  do  with 
the  price  of  clothing?  Exactly  this:  part  of  the 
price  arises  from  the  cost  of  transport.  If  there 
were  no  "  lunar  distances"  in  the  "  Nautical  Alma- 
nac," or  chronometers,  the  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  might  require  three  months  instead  of 
a  fortnight.  But  go  a  step  farther  back  in  the  in- 
fluence of  science  upon  navigation.  There  was  a 
time  when  ships  could  hardly  venture  to  leave  the 
shore.  In  the  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
a  merchant  who  went  three  times  over  the  sea  with 
his  own  craft,  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  thegn,  or 
nobleman.  Long  after  this  early  period  of  Eng- 
land's navigation,  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  could 
never  have  been  attempted.  That  was  before  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  but  even  after 
that  invention,  when  astronomy  was  not  scienti- 
fically applied  to  navigation,  long  voyages  were 
considered  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The 
crews  both  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  who  discovered  the 
passage  to  India,  and  of  Columbus,  principally  con- 
sisted of  criminals,  who  were  pardoned  on  condition 
of  undertaking  a  service  of  such  peril.  The  disco- 
very of  magnetism,  however,  changed  the  whole 
principle  of  navigation,  and  raised  seamanship  to  a 
science.  If  the  mariner's  compass  had  not  been  in- 
vented, America  could  never  have  been  discovered  ; 
and  if  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  never  been  discovered, 
cotton  would  never  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  if  cotton  had  never  been  brought  to  England, 
the  English  people  would  have  been  as  badly  off 
for  clothing  as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  millions  of  working  men  and  women,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton,  and  dealers  in  cotton  goods,  would 
have  been  without  employment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  '•  The  Kriund." 

"  The  Church  and  Slavery." 

BY  ALF1EUT  IIAItNES. 

We  have  been  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  re- 
cent work  with  the  title  which  forms  the  caption  of 
this  article.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  author  whose 
volumes  have  obtained  an  extensive  circulation 
throughout  our  country.  He  bears  a  decided  and 
fearless  testimony  against  the  crying  sins  of  the 
system,  shows  the  relation  of  the  professing  chris- 
tian church  to  slavery,  its  actual  influence  upon  it, 
its  present  position  in  reference  to  it,  and  its  duty 
iu  regard  to  measures  which  will  tend  to  the  final 
and  utter  extinction  of  this  foul  blot  upon  the  chris- 
tian name.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  exhibiting  the  action  of  the  New  .School  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  further  measures  which,  in  the  judgment  of 


the  author,  are  necessary  in  order  wholly  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  all  connection  with  the  institution,  and 
he  portrays  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  manner  the 
happy  effects  which  would  result  if  the  whole  chris- 
tian world,  so  called,  was  united  in  a  harmonious 
testimony  against  slavery,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  On  this  point  he  says, 
"  If  each  of  the  great  denominations  of  christians  in 
the  land  should  first  detach  itself  wholly  from  the 
system,  and  should  thus  bring  the  power  of  its  own 
example  to  bear  upon  it,  and  if,  in  a  proper  way, 
the  power  of  the  church,  through  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  the  private  sentiments  and  lives  of  its 
members,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  system  would  long  exist.  It  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  the  church,  if  it  would,  to  secure,  at 
no  distant  period,  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  land  ;  and  having  this  power,  it  must  be  held 
responsible  for  its  exercise.  And  if  it  be  a  fact, 
that  the  church  has  the  power,  it  is  a  most  humi- 
liating and  painful  reflection,  that  that  power  is  not 
exercised,  and  that  this  monstrous  system  can  look 
for  its  support  in  any  way  to  the  church  of  God." 

He  takes  the  position  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
must  and  will  be  agitated  and  discussed  ere  long 
in  all  religious  societies.  "The  spirit  of  the  age," 
says  he,  "  is  against  slavery  :  the  world  is  against 
it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  abroad  which  there 
never  has  been  before,  and  there  is  a  conviction  of 
the  essential  wrong  of  slavery,  such  as  there  never 
has  been  before." 

"  There  are  men  in  all  the  churches,  who  will  not 
always  be  silent  on  the  subject.  They  cannot,  by 
any  application  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  always  be 
made  to  suppress  the  earnest  convictions  of  their 
souls  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  of  the  African  race ; 
and  they  will  seek  utterance  for  their  convictions, 
and  will  make  their  voices  heard.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  such  men  can  now  be  restrained  from 
giving  utterance  to  their  deep  convictions  of  the  evil 
of  slavery ;  with  great  difficulty  that  they  can  be 
constrained  by  their  silence  to  seem  to  lend  their 
countenance  to  a  system  which,  in  their  hearts,  they 
deeply  abhor." 

"  It  requires  all  the  power  of  an  efficient  and 
closely  compacted  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
all  the  influence  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  hold 
the  power  of  ruling  in  their  own  hands,  to  restrain 
them  from  giving  utterance  to  their  sentiments,  and 
the  constraint  becomes  more  galling  from  year  to 
year.  Sooner  or  later  the  shackles  which  fetter 
such  spirits,  will  be  broken,  and  these  men  will  be 
free." 

With  the  full  conviction  that  this  momentous 
question  must  and  will  force  itself  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  every  religious  body,  and  at  no  very  distant 
day  call  for  a  full  examination  and  discussion,  and  the 
expression  of  a  decided  opinion  respecting  it,  the 
author  advocates  the  calm,  open  and  free  investiga- 
tion of  it  at  o??cc — that  in  the  religious  and  moral 
publications  of  the  day  it  should  be  treated  of  as 
any  other  evil,  not  in  a  political  aspect,  but  as  it 
affects  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  that  christian  persuasion  and  entreaty  should 
be  used,  under  the  influence  of  gospel  love,  to  car- 
ry to  every  mind  the  conviction  of  its  sinfulness  in 
the  Divine  sight. 

lh  shows  the  action  of  the  New  School  Presby- 
terians on  the  subject;  that  by  a  scries  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  year  after  year  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, they  had  declared  slavery  to  be  "  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
God,  and  totally  irreeoncilcablc  with  the  Spirit  and 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  "  that  it  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  all  christians  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  to  use  their  honest,  earnest 


and  unwearied  endeavours,  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
Christendom,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the 
world." 

While  again  and  again  reasserting  this  just 
condemnation  of  the  iniquitous  system,  and  in 
the  year  1850,  declaring  "the  holding  of  our  fel- 
low men  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  except  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  unavoidable,  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  obligations  of  guardianship,  or  the  de- 
mands of  humanity,  is  an  offence,  in  the  proper  im- 
port of  that  term,  as  used  in  the  book  of  discipline, 
and  should  be  regarded  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  offences  ;"  the  writer  regrets  that 
a  number  of  their  members  still  continue  to  hold 
slaves.  It  does  not  appear,  in  fact,  that  any  of  those 
persons  have  ever  been  made  the  subjects  of  treat- 
ment or  censure  on  account  of  slaveholding,  and  the 
author  inquires  what  further  action  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  Society  to  carry  out  its  collective  de- 
cisions. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  suggests  that  the  avowed  ob- 
ject, so  often  and  explicitly  stated,  of  entirely  abo- 
lishing slavery  throughout  Christendom  and,  if  pos- 
sible, throughout  the  world,  should  be  steadily  kept 
in  view,  and  pursued  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner. 

Second,  That  a  continued  testimony  against  sla- 
very, as  a  crying  evil,  should  be  faithfully  borne. 
On  this  point  he  says,  "  I  have  shown  what  the  tes- 
timony of  the  church  has  been.  It  has  been  steady, 
uniform,  consistent.  It  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
and  repeated  in  language  so  unambiguous,  that  the 
world  cannot  mistake  its  import.  And  yet  the 
power  of  testimony  on  the  subject  may  not  be  ex- 
hausted. It  is  much,  to  keep  the  facts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil  before  the  public  mind ;  and  a 
testimony  borne  by  successive  bodies  of  men,  though 
it  may  not  add  much  to  the  argument,  may  add 
much  to  the  moral  force  of  the  testimony  itself.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  deep  conviction  of  a  body  of 
men  called  to  look  at  the  subject  once  more — once 
more  called  to  consider  the  evil,  and  to  inquire 
whether  it  cannot  be  removed  :  it  is  the  voice  of 
living  men  added  to  the  admonition  of  the  dead  ; 
giving,  in  addition  to  their  own  personal  or  collected 
influence,  a  new  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of 
venerated  men  now  in  their  graves." 

"  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  great  power 
in  beariug  testimony  against  an  evil.  It  is  much  to 
call  the  attention  of  good  men,  and  bad  also,  to 
their  owm  course  of  life,  or  to  existing  evils  with 
w  hich  they  may  be  connected,  and  for  the  existence 
of  which  they  may  be  iu  any  way  responsible.  It 
is  much  to  appeal  to  their  consciences,  to  suggest 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  evil,  to  remind  them 
of  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  to 
urge  reasons  why  the  evil  should  be  removed. 

"  It  was  owing  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  influence  of  such  testimony,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country  was  enabled  to  detach 
itself  wholly  from  slavery  and  to  take  that  honour- 
able position  which  they  now  hold  on  this  subject. 
Not  a  blow  was  struck,  not  a  hard  or  a  harsh  word 
was  uttered,  not  a  member  was  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  slavery — not  an  act 
of  discipline  was  performed.  Truth,  often  and 
long  repeated,  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  con- 
scientious men,  aud  of  their  own  accord  they  sepa> 
rated  themselves  from  the  system,  and  not  a  slave 
is  now  held  by  a  Quaker  iu  the  land." 

Again  :  "  There  remains  one  power  still  by  which 
the  evil  may  be  removed  from  the  church.  It  is 
the  power  by  which  the  Quakers  removed  it  from 
their  body — the  power  in  the  church  of  voluntarily 
detaching  itself  from  the  evil — such  a  convictioD 
of  the  evil  as  to  lead  all  who  are  implicated  in  the 
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system,  as  speedily  as  possible  to  separate  them- 
selves wholly  from  it. 

*'  What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that  it  is  to  be  held 
practicable  to  induce  those  who  are  now  implicated 
in  slaveholding,  voluntari'y  and  without  any  coer- 
cive measures  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sys- 
tem, so  that,  under  the  power  of  conscience,  and 
the  influence  of  a  strong  public  sentiment,  the 
churches  may  be  wholly  detached  from  it. 

"A  few  plain  considerations  may  show  that  this 
is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  is  not  altogether  vain  to  hope  that  it  may  occur. 

"One  is,  that  this  result  has  been  already  brought 
about,  in  this  way,  by  one  large  denomination  of 
christians, — the  Society  of  Friends.  I  regard  the 
history  of  that  Society,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  chapter  in 
the  records  of  the  church.  It  illustrates  the  power 
of  '  testimony' — the  power  of  conscience,  and  the 
power  of  patience  and  forbearance.  It  was  not  by 
a  work  of  violence  that  they  became  free  from  all 
connection  with  slavery — it  was  a  work  of  peace. 
It  was  not  by  harsh  denunciation  and  unkind 
words ;  it  was  by  love.  It  was  not  by  direct  acts 
of  discipline ;  it  was  by  the  power  of  solemn  ap- 
peals addressed  to  the  conscience.  It  was  not  by 
coercive  measures,  driven  recklessly  and  rapidly 
through  the  body,  rending  it  asunder,  and  pro- 
ducing permanent  alienation ;  it  was  the  slow  and 
patient  work  of  years.  Yet  it  was  done.  The  pro- 
cess was  effectual.  The  last  cord  that  bound  the 
members  of  that  Society  to  the  system,  was  severed, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  was  the  first  in  modern 
times  which  occupied  a  position  which  all  christian 
churches  will  yet  occupy, — the  noble  and  the  ele- 
vated position  of  being  entirely  free  from  any  con- 
nection with  slavery.  Why  should  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  conscience  among  other  chris- 
tians as  well  as  among  them  ?  Why  should  it  not 
be  supposed  that  others  may  hear  the  voice  of 
entreaty  from  their  brethren  as  well  as  they  ?  And 
why  should  it  not  be  supposed  that  patient  appeals 
and  remonstrances  may  be  as  effectual  in  other 
cases  as  they  were  in  theirs?" 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  this  effective  and 
christian  method  of  getting  rid  of  slavery  in  the 
different  religious  societies,  has  found  an  advocate 
in  the  pen  of  this  able  writer.  We  have  a  full  con- 
fidence in  its  success,  if  it  be  pursued  perseveringly 
and  faithfully,  in  the  meekness  and  patience,  and 
love  of  the  gospel.  ,  Private,  personal,  affectionate 
labour  with  each  individual,  with  the  gentleness 
and  forbearance  and  firmness  of  true  christian  in- 
tegrity, will  do  more  to  overcome  and  remove  the 
evil,  than  all  other  human  means  combined,  and 
we  most  heartily  wish  that  every  religious  society 
would  be  persuaded  to  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

The  General  Assembly,  though  it  has  so  often 
and  so  plainly  declared  slavery  to  be  opposed  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  adopted  no  rule 
of  discipline  for  treating  with  those  who  hold  slaves. 
The  number  of  persons  connected  with  it  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  are  involved  in  slaveholding, 
and  the  complicated  and  embarrassing  relations 
growing  out  of  it,  have  proved  serious  obstacles  to 
any  decisive  action.  In  1840,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, after  expressing  its  "  deep  regret  that  slavery 
should  be  continued  and  countenanced  by  any  of 
the  members  of  its  churches,  and  earnestly  exhort- 
ing both  them  and  the  churches  among  whom  it 
exists,  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  put  it 
away  from  them,"  adds  the  following  : — 

"  While,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony against  slavery,  and  to  exhort  our  beloved 
brethren  to  remove  it  from  them,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  all  appropriate  and  available  means, 
We  do  at  the  same  time  condemn  all  divisive  and 


schismatical  measures,  tending  to  destroy  the  unity 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  our  churches,  and  de- 
precate the  spirit  of  denunciation,  and  that  unfeel- 
ing severity  which  would  cast  from  the  fold  those 
whom  we  are  rather  bound,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  and  the  obligations  of  our  covenant,  to  in- 
struct, to  counsel,  exhort,  and  try  to  lead  in  the 
ways  of  God,  and  toward  whom,  though  they  may 
err,  we  should  exercise  forbearance  and  brotherly 
love." 

To  some  zealous  persons  whose  views  on  the  sub- 
ject were  clear  and  strong,  the  forbearing  and 
tolerant  tone  of  the  above  quotation  was  offensive, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  query,  whether  they  ought  to 
continue  in  connection  with  a  body  whose  course 
was  so  different  from  what  they  thought  the  case 
demanded.  In  reference  to  this  view,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1846  declares  its  belief,  "  that  sepa- 
ration and  secession  among  the  churches  and  their 
members,  are  not  the  methods  that  God  approves 
and  sanctions  for  the  reformation  of  his  church." 
Our  author,  treating  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

"  A  man  may  greatly  weaken  his  influence,  by 
detaching  himself  from  a  church.  There  is  indeed 
a  point  where  it  becomes  a  plain  matter  of  duty  for 
a  man  to  withdraw  from  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
church,  viz.,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  when  his  continuing  in  it  must  be  con- 
strued as  an  approbation  of  its  course  :  but  up  to 
that  point  a  man  weakens  his  influence  in  a  good 
cause  by  withdrawing.  He  indeed  bears  his  testi- 
mony against  the  evil  opinions  in  the  church,  or 
its  corrupt  practices,  by  separating  from  it,  but  he 
becomes  isolated — he  loses  all  the  power  derived 
from  association ;  he  cuts  himself  off  from  what 
will  be  regarded  as  long  as  he  is  connected  with 
the  body,  as  a  right — that  of  endeavouring  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  body ;  he  deprives  himself  of 
all  power  of  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  body 
itself. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  an  associated  body 
will  listen  much  more  readily  to  the  suggestions  of 
one  of  its  own  members,  than  it  will  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inter  meddlings  of  one  not  con- 
nected with  it.  A  man  has  more  influence  in  his 
own  family  than  a  stranger  can  have,  and  he  who 
wishes  to  reform  men,  should  connect  himself  with 
them  by  as  many  and  as  tender  ties  as  circumstances, 
his  ability,  and  his  conscience  will  allow.  Thus,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  sought  to  reform  men,  not 
by  standing  at  a  distance,  and  detaching  himself 
from  all  connection  with  the  race,  but  by  becoming 
himself  a  man,  and  mingling  freely  with  men,  even 
though  it  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  receiving 
sinners,  and  eating  with  them. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  cases  where  men 
have  withdrawn  from  a  church,  because  it  was 
worldly-minded,  or  because  it  held  opinions  which 
they  could  not  sanction,  who  have  lost  all  their  in- 
fluence in  that  church  with  reference  to  its  reform- 
ation, and  whose  personal  influence  in  the  cause  of 
religion  itself  has  been  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
destroyed  by  their  assuming  an  independent  posi- 
tion, or  connecting  themselves  with  another  body  of 
christians." 


Singular  Theory  of  the  Mississippi  River. — 
The  Mississippi  river  is  the  greatest  stream  in  the 
world.  Its  total  length  is  4000  miles.  On  look- 
ing over  a  volume  recently  issued,  entitled  "  Lloyd's 
Steamboat  and  Railroad  Directory,"  we  find  the 
following  instructive  article  on  the  waste  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi.    It  says  : — 

No  experience  will  enable  a  person  to  anticipate, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  elevation  of  the 
flood  in  any  given  year.  In  some  seasons  the  wa- 
ters do  not  rise  above  their  channel ;  in  others,  the 


entire  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  submerged. 
Embankments  called  levees  have  been  raised  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
extending  many  miles  above  and  below  New  Or- 
leans. By  this  means  the  river  is  restrained  within 
its  proper  limits,  except  at  the  greatest  freshets, 
when  the  water  sometimes  breaks  over  everything, 
causing  great  destruction  to  property,  and  some- 
times loss  of  life.  The  average  height  of  the  flood 
from  the  Delta  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  is 
about  sixteen  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver it  is  twenty-five  feet.  Below  the  entrance  of 
the  Ohio  river,  it  is  often  fifty-five  feet. 

At  Natchez,  it  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  at 
New  Orleans,  about  twelve  feet.  What  goes  with 
the  water  ?  It  L  known  that  the  difference  be- 
tween high  and  low  water-mark,  as  high  up  as 
White  river,  is  about  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  cur- 
rent at  high  water-mark  runs  near  seven  miles  per 
hour,  and  opposite  to  New  Orleans  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water-mark  is  only  twelve 
feet,  and  the  current  little  over  three  miles  to  the 
hour: — the  width  and  depth  of  the  river  being  the 
same;  from  which  we  calculate  that  nearly  six  times 
as  much  water  passes  by  the  mouth  of  White  river 
as  by  New  Orleans.  What  goes  with  the  excess  ? 
The  only  solution  ever  offered,  is  that  it  escapes 
by  the  bayous  "  Plaquemine,"  "  Lafourche,"  and 
"  Iberville,"  but  when  we  calculate  the  width,  depth 
and  current  of  these  bayous,  they  fall  vastly  short 
of  affording  a  sufficient  escapement.  The  true  ex- 
planation can,  we  think,  be  given. 

At  low  water,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  we 
see  a  land  structure  exposed,  underlying  the  bank, 
or  that  the  alluvial  structure  on  which  the  planta- 
tions are,  is  a  structure  of  deposit  made  by  the 
river  above  its  low  water-mark,  which,  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  White  river,  is  thirty  feet  thick.  As 
you  descend,  the  river  diminishes  in  volume  as  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  water-mark  dimi- 
nishes, and  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  and  wherever 
the  bottom  is  exposed,  it  shows  throughout  the 
whole  extent  that  the  bottom  is  pure  coarse  sand, 
exhibiting  at  many  places  the  ocean  shingle,  through 
the  superimposed  alluvial  structure  mixed  with  fine 
sand.  The  water  percolates  with  such  facility  and 
rapidity  that  the  water  in  a  well  dug  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  the  river  bank,  rises  and  falls 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  not  varying  an 
inch,  and  through  the  coarse  sand  and  shingles  of  the 
bottom,  it  passes  as  rapidly  as  through  a  common 
sieve. 

By  the  accurate  surveys  of  several  scientific  en- 
gineers, it  is  ascertained  that  the  fall  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  is  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  distance 
from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  of  three  hundred 
miles,  will  give  twelve  hundred  inches,  or  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  less  than  fifty 
feet  at  high  water-mark.  The  river  debouches  into 
the  ocean  from  a  promontory  made  by  itself.  The 
surface  of  the  ocean,  by  measurement,  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  above  New  Orleans,  corres- 
ponds with  the  low  water-mark  below  New  Orleans; 
therefore  the  Mississippi  river  is  pouring  through  its 
own  bottom  into  the  ocean,  the  superimposed  weight 
giving  lateral  pressure  to  hurry  the  subterranean 
current.  If  the  reader  has  ever  stood  upon  a  Mis- 
sissippi sand-bar  in  a  hard  rain,  or  seen  water 
poured  from  a  bucket  on  the  sand-bar,  he  has  seen 
that  neither  can  be  done  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  current  or  accumulation  on  the  sin- 
face.  The  river  is,  therefore,  from  the  time  it  be- 
comes below  the  limestone  stratas  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  wasting  itself  through  its  own  bottom 

If  the  Mississippi  river  had  to  pursue  its  course, 
like  the  Ohio,  over  rocky  strata,  walled  in  by  rocks 
and  impervious  clay  banks,  the  high  water-mark  at 
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New  Orleans  would  reach  one  hundred  feet  above 
its  present  ITuiits ;  but  running  over  coarse  sand, 
walled  in  by  a  deposit  made  of  sand,  ancient  delu- 
vial  detritus  and  vegetable  mould,  no  more  water 
reaches  the  ocean  than  the  excess  over  the  amount 
that  penetrates  the  surrounding  structures,  and 
passes  off  in  the  process  of  percolation  or  transpira- 
tion in  a  subterranean  descent  to  the  ocean.  The 
river,  without  any  other  restraint  from  rock  or  clay 
in  the  bottom  or  bank,  is  left  free  to  the  government 
of  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  hydrostatics.  The 
washing  or  wasting  of  the  banks  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, though  the  caving  or  sliding  of  large  por- 
tions at  one  time  may  be  easily  guarded  against. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTATJGH. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

Whether  John  Estaugh  visited  Barbadoes  on  his 
way  to  England  or  on  his  return  to  America,  we 
are  not  able  to  say,  but  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1723, 
on  giving  in  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  late  visit, 
he  mentioned  his  labours  in  that  island.  He  la- 
boured in  America  until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  the  Seventh  month,  1725,  after  which  he  again 
sailed  for  Great  Britain  on  a  religious  visit.  This 
Yearly  Meeting  had  prepared  an  address  to 
King  George,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  signed  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, intended  to  ease  the  tender  consciences  of 
the  people  called  Quakers.  It  was  entitled  "An  act 
prescribing  the  forms  of  declaration  of  fidelity,  ab- 
juration and  affirmation,  instead  of  the  forms  here- 
tofore required  in  such  cases." 

The  address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  being  for- 
warded to  Friends  at  London,  they  were  somewhat 
perplexed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  signature  to 
the  document.  Whilst  in  doubt  how  to  act,  John 
Estaugh,  on  his  religious  visit,  reached  that  city. 
The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  there  agreed  "  it  should 
be  signed  by  John  Estaugh,  he  being  a  proper 
member  of,  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting"  that  issued 
it.  This  was  early  in  1726.  Three  English  Friends, 
including  Joseph  Wyeth,  were  appointed  to  accom- 
pany John  Estaugh  on  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  an  address  of  thanks  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
sent  over,  it  was  concluded  to  present  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  Duke  of  New  Castle  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  Third  month, 
the  addresses  were  delivered,  and  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king. 

John  Estaugh  having  visited  Ireland,  and  paid 
a  brief  visit  in  England,  returned  to  New  Jersey, 
about  the  close  of  1720.  John  Estaugh,  when  at 
home,  was  much  employed  in  administering  to  the 
nick  and  Afflicted.  He  was  skilful  as  a  physician, 
tendcr-hoarted  aud  sympathizing  to  the  poor  and 
those  who  needed  comfort.    As  to  his  ministry,  this 

is  the  testimony  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting 

concerning  it  :  "  By  and  through  the  Divine  virtue 
aud  power  by  which  lie  was  first  readied  and 
wrought  upon,  he  was  early  called  to  the  work  of 
the  mini-try,  and  made  a  chosen  vessel,  fitted  to 

hold  the  heavenly  treasure,  which  dwelt  plentifully 
in  him.  A  true  gospel  minister,  dividing  the  Word 
aright ;  his  doctrine  at  times  having  dropped  as 
dew,  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the  small  rain  upon 
the  tender  plants.  A  man  of  great  humility  and 
compassion,  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted  iu  body 
or  mind  ;  being  sometimes  enabled,  as  with  healing 
oil,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  the  heavy-hearted, 


and  sincere  seekers  of  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  he  had 
an  extraordinary  talent;  and  yet,  on  the^other  hand, 
was  close  in  his  reproofs  and  exhortations  to  the 
careless  and  disobedient." 

He  was  one  of  those  against  whom  Benjamin  Lay 
shot  his  shafts,  but  the  cause  we  cannot  positively 
tell.  It  probably  may  have  arisen  from  his  rebuking 
the  uncharitable  spirit,  which  manifested  itself  in 
that  zealous,  honest,  but  often  misdirected  man. 
Notwithstanding  these  attacks,  John  Estaugh 
grew  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren,  and  when  his 
health  permitted,  was  much  used  in  the  service  of 
religious  Society.  His  wife,  in  her  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  says,  "  In  the  forepart  of  his  time,  he 
travelled  pretty  much;  but  in  the  latter  part,  he 
was  troubled  with  an  infirmity  in  his  head,  which 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  service ;  and  his  good 
Master,  that  requires  no  impossibilities  of  his  ser- 
vants, favoured  him  with  being  very  easy  at  home  ; 
where,  through  mercy,  we  lived  very  comfortably. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  few,  if  any,  in  a  married 
state,  ever  lived  in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did. 
Oh  !  he  was  a  sweet  companion,  indeed  !  A  loving, 
tender  husband;  an  humble,  exemplary  man;  a 
pattern  of  moderation  in  all  things ;  not  lifted  up 
with  any  enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  disappoint- 
ments." "  Now,  after  some  years  of  indisposition, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  restore  him  to  a  state  of 
health ;  and  soon  after  he  had  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  at  Tortola.  This  brought  on  him  a  deep 
exercise ;  but  when  he  was  confirmed  it  was  really 
required  of  him  so  to  do,  he  gave  up  to  it.  Home, 
and  the  company  there,  which  used  to  be  so  plea- 
sant to  him,  he  was  then  weaned  from.  He  first 
wrote  to  them ;  but  finding  this  would  not  excuse 
him,  he  durst  no  longer  delay,  but  he  must  go." 

The  letter  he  sent  them,  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  little  and  new-gathered  flock  of  Christ, 
in  the  island  of  Tortola,  greeting  : 

"  Dear  and  well-beloved  Friends  :  having  lately 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Friend  Pickering,  governor  of  the  said  Island, 
to  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
great  goodness  of  God  unto  you,  and  that  through 
the  operation  of  his  Divine  power,  divers  are  not 
pnly  brought  to  confess,  but  truly  to  obey  the 
Truth  ;  taking  up  the  cross,  and  following  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  thereby  a  daily 
growth  is  witnessed  ;  which  account  is  joy  and  re- 
joicing to  me  and  many  more. 

"  Soon  after,  our  much  esteemed  and  well  beloved 
Friend,  Thomas  Chalkley,  was,  in  the  love  of  God, 
drawn  to  visit  you,  and  after  his  arrival  there,  he 
gives  an  account  to  his  wife,  not  only  of  his  kind 
reception,  but  also  confirms  the  above  good  account. 
He  likewise  takes  notice,  how  the  Lord  had  blessed 
his  labour  of  love,  and  made  his  visit  beneficial  to 
you,  which  affords  great  comfort  to  all  faithful 
Friends  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  God's  holy 
truth.  I  doubt  not,  but  it  was  a  time  of  comfort 
and  spiritual  joy  with  you,  that  were  favoured  with 
the  company  and  benefit  of  the  labour  of  one  of  the 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  hear, 
that  the  Lord  saw  meet  in  his  wisdom  to  take  this 
worthy  instrument  to  himself,  and  though  it  may 
to  you  aud  us,  look  as  a  loss  to  the  church,  yet  as 
it  was  consistent  with  his  divine  will  that  it  should 
be  so,  it  becometh  us  to  be  easy  aud  content  there- 
with, and  now,  rather  to  look  to  our  own  standing, 
that  we  may,  through  faith  and  true  obedience, 
maintain  a  hold  and  interest  in  Christ.  So  -shall 
we  have  truly  to  experience  what  the  Apostle  gave 
testimony  ot,  which  is  'By  one  spirit,  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles;  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and. have 
been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.'  Being  thus 
united  iuto  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  Head,  we 
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cannot  but  have  a  spiritual  sense,  and  feeling  of 
each  other,  though  outwardly  strangers.  It  is  in 
the  spiritual  sense  that  the  true  children  and  ser- 
vants of  God,  both  know  and  are  well  known  one 
to  another ;  can  sympathize  together  when  un- 
der affliction ;  and  rejoice  together  when  any  part 
is  favoured  with  the  extendings  and  holy,  sweet 
in-flowings  of  the  divine  virtue  of  Christ. 

"  In  reading  the  above  accounts,  my  heart  was 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful loving-kindness  of  God  unto  you,  in  that  he 
hath  caused  his  great  day  of  light,  life  and  salva- 
tion to  break  forth  unto  you.  Through  the  comings- 
up  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  Truth,  into  dominion  in 
your  souls,  the  glory  and  gaiety  of  this  world,  with 
all  its  sinful  delights,  are  now  become  marred  in 
your  sight.  To  be  accounted  fools  for  Christ's  sake 
is  your  choice,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  which  are  but  for  a  season,  and  come  to  an  end, 
leaving  a  sting  behind,  Upon  the  souls  of  them,  who 
run  out  the  whole  time  of  their  lives  in  sin,  and  will 
not  regard  the  invitation  of  Christ. 

"  But,  praised  be  his  holy  name,  he  hath  highly 
favoured  you,  in  that  he  hath  not  only  called  you, 
but  even  taken  you,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and 
led  you  out  of  Babylon ;  and  as  he  did  with  David, 
'  plucked  your  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  and  set 
them  upon  the  rock'  where  there  is  safety.  Yet, 
dear  and  tender  Friends,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
take  heed  to  your  standing,  keeping  a  constant  lair 
watch,  lest  the  subtle  adversary  come  upon  you  atlq 
an  unawares,  and  through  some  stratagem  or  other", 
get  in  your  minds,  drawing  by  degrees  a  cloud  of 
darkness  over  the  eye  of  the  understanding  which 
God  hath  opened,  whereby  you  have  not  only  been 
given  to  see,  the  vile  ways  and  works  of  Satan,  but  h\< 
enabled  also,  in  the  name  of  holy  Jesus,  to  testify 
against  him,  and  all  his  corrupt  and  defiled  ways, 
As  you  have  denied  his  kingdom  and  government, 
he  will  be  laying  wait  to  overset,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  God  in  your  hearts,  and  where  gross  sins  iftl 
will  not  be  received,  he  will  assume  another  shape 
The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  sig 
nifies,  Satan  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light 
in  which  false  appearance,  he  hath  sometimes  de 
ceived  unwary  and  young  convinced  ones, 
them  with  strange  notions  and  opinions,  contrary  tc 
the  gospel  of  Christ.    So  they  have  not  only  suf- 
fered loss  thereby,  but  have  brought  great  troubk 
upon  the  ehurch,  by  causing  divisions,  and  running 
into  heats  and  parties." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Yea,  Yea,  and  Nay,  Nay. — In  the  extreme  flu 
highlands  of  Scotland,  it  used  to  be  thought  an  in 
suit  to  ask  a  note  from  a  debtor.    When  any  iui  i 
portant  business  was  to  be  transacted,  the  partiei 
stepped  out  alone  into  the  open  air,  each  repeating  im 
aloud  his  obligation,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  hea  ar 
vens.    They  then  made  a  mark  on  some  stone  o 
tree  near  by  to  keep  themselves  in  remembrance  o  kej 
the  transaction  ;  and  history  tells  us  that  a  denia  u 
of  debt  or  a  refusal  to  pay  it  was  an  almost  un  % 
heard-of  thing. 

A  gentleman,  named  Stuart,  had  counted  out  o  % 
his  table  quite  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  ha  vraj 
promised  to  loan  to  a  neighbour.  Q'he  borrowei  Ittj, 
before  taking  it,  wrote  out  a  receipt,  which  h  n 
offered  Stuart.  "What  is  this,  sir?"  asked  tl  tyl 
gentleman,  sternly.  "  If  you  are  afraid  to  trus  tta( 
yourself,  I'm  sure  /  will  not  trust  you.  You  cai  n, 
not  have  my  money ;"  and,  gathering  it  up,  he  pi 
it  back  into  his  purse.  That  was  certainly  a  vei  ^ 
fine  state  of  society  ;  but  how  such  trust  would  ai  \ 
swer  in  these  degenerate  days,  business  men  ca 
judge. 

Chief  Justice  North  was  at  one  time  a  guest  i 
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the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  castle.  He  was  much  inte- 
rested in  the  duke's  son,  the  little  Lord  Arthur, 
then  but  five  years  old.  He  used  every  effort  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  child,  but  in  vain.  He 
"fr  shunned  the  justice,  as  with  aborrence.  Being  press- 
ed for  the  reason  of  such  conduct,  the  artless  child 
replied,  "  I  cannot  love  him — I  am  very  angry  with 
him,  because  he  hangs  men."  "  Oh,  but  my  brave 
little  fellow,  if  I  did  not  have  them  hung,  they  would 
steal  our  property,  and  perhaps,  take  our  lives." 

"  No,"  replied  the  child,  resolutely ;  "  you  should 
;make  them  promise  upon  their  word  of  honour 
that  they  would  do  no  such  things  ;  and  then  I'm 
sure  they  would  not." 

To  the  mind  of  innocence  this  pledge  seemed  all- 
Imfficient.    The  word  of  that  boy  had  evidently 
ibeen  trusted,  and  he  considered  it  very  sacred. 
However  we  may  distrust  men,  and  lack  confidence 
Ln  those  who  have  mingled  with  men  and  learned 
|;o  dissemble,  it  is  all-important  that  we  rely  upon 
he  honour  of  children  until  we  see  it  unsafe  to  do 
Never  should  we  question  a  child's  veracity,  or 
seem  faithless  of  his  promises.    We  believe  that 
nany  a  first  lesson  in  deception  has  been  given  by 
i  suspicious  parent  or  a  falsely  accusing  teacher, 
The  child  learns  to  look  upon  his  word  of  honour 
is  a  thing  his  superiors  expect  him  to  tarnish ;  he 
"eels  that  he  is  not  relied  upon  when  sincere  and 
nnocent,  becomes  discouraged,  and  at  last  throws 
iway  the  purity  of  heart  and  speech  which  none 
xpect  him  to  keep. 

If  little  children  were  more  frequently  relied 
lpon,  they  would  less  frequently  betray  our  confi- 
iliekllenee.  If  they  saw  that  we  believed  them  honour- 
ijtaa  ible,  they  would  strive  to  be  so  ;  remembering  the 
ai/m  loly  lessons  of  truthfulness  we  have  endeavoured 
tesd%  o  instil  into  their  tender  minds  The  most  import- 
hays  *nt  of  all  these  lessons,  however,  is  taught  by  ex- 
uieatiimple.    Our  own  lips  are  watched,  and  if  the  pa- 
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ents  call  on  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  truth 
f  their  own  assertions — as  if  a  simple  statement 
wlrere  not  enough — the  child  will  soon  lose  confidence 
Q  him  and  doubt  his  word. 

Let  your  communications  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
me:  oV  iay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
Sh  jril." — N.  Y.  Examiner. 

tiarjto  ,  

fly  si 


For  "The  Friend." 
Newport,  December  4th,  185G. 
(Concluded  from  page  177.) 

*       *    "I  doubt  not,"  says Bosman,  " but 
his  trade  seems  very  barbarous  to  you,  but  since 
is  followed  by  mere  necessity,  it  must  go  on." 
tjtRB  IVhat  necessity  does  the  author  mean  ?    No  other 
to'ecessity  appears  but  that  arising  from  the  desire 
nnyiiaf  amassing  riches — a  necessity  laid  on  worldly 
partie  pen  by  their  hard  taskmaster,  the  devil.  Many 
ptin  lore  examples  might  be  given  to  show  the  arbi- 
ueairary  and  tyrannic  oppression  with  which  this 
lone  o  |rade  is  carried  on,  and  the  devastation  and  blood- 
(juced  bed  it  occasions  in  those  unhappy  people's  country ; 
jfjia  ut  I  trust  this  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid, 
onsiderate  reader  of  the  unlawfulness  and  iniquity 
f  the  trade.    And  indeed,  what  distress  can  we 
oipnceive  equal  to  the  alarms,  the  anxiety  and 
la  'rath,  which  must  succeed  one  another  in  the 
[0f8  reasts  of  the  tender  parents,  or  affectionate  chil- 


blren,  in  continual  danger  of  being  torn  from  one 
ib  nother,  and  dragged  into  a  state  of  cruel  bondage. 
I0  true  ieader,  if  the  impressions  of  grace,  or  even  the 
£0u  an  amnion  feelings  of  humanity,  are  not  suppressed 
pj  l  thy  heart  by  the  love  of  gain,  compare  what 
jTer  iou  hast  read  with  the  equity,  the  sympathy,  the 


iquitous  and  crudest  act  of  violence  and  rapine, 
when  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  to 
our  knowledge,  is  perpetrated  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  therefore  it  behooves  every  one 
who  is  desirous  to  maintain  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  enjoy  rest  and  peace  in  time 
and  eternity,  to  avoid  being,  in  any  respect,  defiled 
by  the  gain  resulting  therefrom.    And,  thanks  be 
to  the  Great  Father  of  the  family  of  the  whole 
earth,  that  it  is  not  alone  in  America  that  some 
raised  to  bear  their  testimony  against  this 
mighty  evil,  but  that  a  noble  indignation  is  also 
raised  in  the  hearts  of  some  in  our  mother  country, 
zealously  to  declare  against  so  unparalleled  in- 
vasion upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind, 
particularly  George  Wallis,  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  in  a  book  written  by  him,  entitled,  A  System 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  our  colo- 
nies, he  says :  '  We  all  know  that  they  (the  Ne- 
groes) are  purchased  from  their  princes,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  and  that 
they  are,  like  other  commodities,  transported  by 
the  merchants,  who  have  bought  them,  into  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  be  exposed  to  sale.    If  this  trade 
admits  of  a  moral  or  a  rational  justification,  every 
crime,  even  the  most  atrocious,  may  be  justified 
Government  was  instituted  for  the  good  of  mankind 
Kings,  princes,  governors,  are  not  proprietors  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  their  authority  ;  they  have 
not  a  right  to  make  them  miserable.    On  the  con- 
trary, their  authority  is  vested  in  them,  that  they 
may,  by  the  just  exercise  of  it,  promote  the  happi 
ness  of  their  people.    Of  course,  they  have  not  a 
right  to  dispose  of  their  liberty,  and  to  sell  them 
for  slaves.    Besides,  no  man  has  a  right  to  acquire 
or  to  purchase  them.    Men  and  their  liberty  are  not 
in  commercio  ;  they  are  not  either  saleable  or  pur- 
chasable.   One,  therefore,  has  nobody  but  himself 
to  blame,  in  case  he  shall  find  himself  deprived  of  a 
man,  whom  he  thought  he  had, by  buying  for  a  price 
made  his  own ;  for  he  dealt  in  a  trade  which  was 
illicit,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  most  obvious  die 
tates  of  humanity.    For  these  reasons,  every  one  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  who  are  pretended  to  be 
slaves,  has  a  right  to  be  declared  to  be  free,  for  he 
never  lost  his  liberty ;  he  could  not  lose  it :  his 
prince  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  him.    Of  course 
the  sale  was  void.    This  right  he  carries  about 
with  him,  and  is  entitled  everywhere  to  get  it  de 
clared.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  comes  into  ; 
country  in  which  the  judges  are  not  forgetful  of  their 
own  humanity,  it  is  their  duty  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  man,  and  to  declare  him  to  be  free.  I  know  it  has 
been  said,  that  questions  concerning  the  state  of  per- 
sons ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  who 
would  be  declared  to  be  a  slave  in  America,  ought 
in  case  he  should  happen  to  be  imported  into  Bri- 
tain, to  be  adjudged,  according  to  the  law  of  Ame- 
rica, to  be  a  slave  ;  a  doctrine,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  barbarous.    Ought  the  judges  of  any 
country,  out  of  respect  to  the  law  of  another,  to 
show  no  respect  to  their  kind,  and  to  humanity? 
Out  of  respect  to  a  law,  which  is  in  no  sort  obliga 
toryupon  them,  ought  they  to  disregard  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  men,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  ?    Are  any  laws  so  binding  as  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice  1    Is  it  doubtful,  whether  a 
judge  ought  to  pay  greater  regard  to  them,  than  to 
those  arbitrary  and  inhuman  usages  which  prevail 
in  a  distant  land  I    Aye,  but  our  colonies  would  be 
ruined,  if  slavery  was  abolished.  Be  it  so  ;  would 
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affectionate  love  which  is  the  life  lit  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 


beries  were  totally  abolished  ;  but  have  men  a 
right  to  acquire  money  by  going  out  to  the  high- 
way ?    Have  men  a  right  to  acquire  it  by  render- 
ing their  fellow-creatures  miserable  ?    Is  it  lawful 
to  abuse  mankind,  that  the  avarice,  the  vanity,  or 
the  passions  of  a  few  may  be  gratified?  No! 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  to  which  the  most 
sacred  regard  is  due.    it  ought  to  be  inviolably 
observed.    Have  not  these  unhappy  men  a  better 
right  to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happiness,  than 
our  American  merchants  have  to  their  profits,  which 
they  make  by  torturing  their  kind  ?    Let,  there- 
fore, our  colonies  be  ruined,  but  let  us  not  render 
so  many  men  miserable.    Would  not  any  of  us, 
who  should  be  snatched  by  pirates  from  his  native 
and,  think  himself  cruelly  abused,  and  at  all  times 
entitled  to  be  free  ?    Have  not  these  unfortunate 
Africans,  who  meet  with  the  same  cruel  fate,  the 
same  right  ?    Are  not  they  men  as  well  as  we,  and 
have  they  not  the  same  sensibility  ?    Let  us  not, 
therefore,  defend  or  support  a  usage  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  humanity.    But  it  is  false, 
that  either  we  or  our  colonies  would  be  ruined  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  might  occasion  a  stag- 
nation of  business  for  a  short  time  :  every  great 
alteration  produces  that  effect ;  because  mankind 
cannot,  on  a  sudden,  find  ways  of  disposing  of 
themselves  and  their  affairs ;  but  it  would  produce 
many  happy  effects.    It  is  the  slavery  which  is 
permitted  in  America,  that  has  hindered  it  from 
becoming  so  soon  populous  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.    Set  the  Negroes  free,  and  in  a  few 
generations,  this  vast  and  fertile  continent  would 
be  crowded  with  inhabitants;  learning,  arts,,  and 
every  thing  would  flourish  amongst  them ;  instead 
of  being  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  by  savages, 
it  would  be  peopled  by  philosophers,  and  by  men.' 
"  Thus  far  this  honest  and  noble-spirited  Briton. 
"  And  now,  reader,  if,  from  the  example  of  oth- 
ers, and  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  de- 
plorable consequences  attendant  on  this  trade,  thou 
hast  inadvertently  engaged  therein,  let  me  beseech 
thee,  by  the  mercies  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
(those  mercies  which,  perhaps,  ere  long,  thou  and  I 
shalt  desire  to  fly  to  as  our  only  refuge,)  that  thou 
wouldst  refrain  from  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
thy  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  Remem- 
ber, the  first  and  chief  commandment  is,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  Jieart. 
And  that  the  second  like  unto  it  is,  7/iou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    That  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer has  enjoined  us  to  do  unto  athcrs  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us  ;  and  that  it  will 
be  those  who  have  been  righteous  and  mercifid  to 
their  fellow  creatures,  that  will  be  entitled  to  the 
mercy  of  the  G  reat  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
fore whom  we  must  all  appear,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

"  My  design,"  said  the  pious  Du  Renti  to  a  lady 
of  rank,  "  is  not  that  you  should  demolish  your 
walks,  or  let  your  garden  run  into  a  wilderness ; 
the  ruins  I  speak  of  must  be  made  in  our  own 
minds,  not  executed  on  things  insensible.  When  I 
say  we  must  lose  all,  my  thoughts  arc  to  follow  that 
admirable  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  would  that  we 
have  poverty  amidst  our  riches,  and  divestment  in 
the  midst  of  our  possessions  :  that  our  spirits  should 
be  thoroughly  purified  and  separated  from  all 
creatures;  and  that  there  should  not  be  in  our 
hearts  any  other  inclinations  than  those  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  saw  all  this  world  without  destroying  it, 
but  without  cleaving  to  it. 


nd  then  say,  what  concord  or 
ffinity  can  these  fruits  have  one  with  the  other, 
lay  not  this  trade  be  truly  said  to  be  the  most  in- 


ought  to  be  abused,  that  our  pockets  may  be  filled 
with  money,  or  our  mouths  with  delicacies?  The 
purses  of  highwaymen  would  be  empty  in  case  rob- 


I  value  what  God  has  done  for  me,  in  giving  a 
serious  and  certain  direction  to  my  tluruglds,  next 
to  what,  I  trust,  He  baa  done  for  my  heart;  be- 
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cause  I  more  and  more  find,  that  the  wise  exercise 
of  the  understanding  is  indispensable  to  progress  in 
the  spiritual  life.  An  unoccupied  mind  is  likely 
soon  to  become  an  ill-occupied  one  ;  and  they,  who 
do  not  learn  to  think  upon  divine  things,  will  soon 
come  to  feel  them  less,  if  they  continue  to  feel  them 
at  all. 

Instinct. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  how 
little  do  we  know  of  this  wonderful  principle,  be- 
stowed by  the  Great  Creator  upon  the  lower  order 
of  beings !  The  simplest  of  architects  are  the 
worms  beneath  our  feet,  still  they  make  themselves 
suitable  coverings  of  slime  and  mud.  Only  watch 
a  caterpillar,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  wonder  at  its 
incomprehensible  powers  :  with  the  gravest  circum- 
spection he  selects  his  grass  and  his  fibres,  saw-dust 
and  clay;  then  he  chews, mixes,  and  pounds  them, 
until  they  become  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard ; 
from  his  own  body  he  cuts  off  hair,  and  needing 
only  short  fragments  for  his  covering,  he  bites  them 
into  pieces  of  the  same  length. 

Animals  of  the  very  lowest  capacities  discern 
and  well  know  their  homes.  The  fish  cherish  their 
special  dwellings,  some  in  fresh,  and  others  in  salt 
water,  some  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  others 
fathoms  deep. 

Even  the  sluggish  turtle  loves  her  home.  A  huge 
creature  of  this  kind  was  caught  by  English  sailors, 
near  Ascension  Island,  and  they  burned  a  name 
and  date  upon  its  upper  shell.  On  their  return  to 
England  it  fell  sick,  and  was  thrown  overboard  in 
the  British  Channel.  Two  years  afterward,  the 
same  turtle  was  captured,  quite  well,  and  near  its 
old  home,  Ascension.  What  astounding  and  inex- 
plicable "  homesickness"  carried  this  slow  creature 
lour  thousand  miles  back  through  the  trackless 
ocean,  where  there  are  no  high-roads  ! 

Our  common  swallow  will  revel  for  a  season  in 
the  sunshine  of  distant  Africa,  and  then  returning 
north,  will  find  the  little  village,  the  low  steeple, 
the  thatched  cottage,  and  her  snug  little  corner 
under  its  eaves.  What  man  of  the  most  faithful 
memory,  when  travelling,  docs  not  lose  his  way, 
and  has  to  inquire  the  right  path  ?  But  the  airy 
bird  flics  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  favourite  spot 
where  it  first  tried  its  young  wings. 

One  description  of  crabs  has  three  dwellings,  for 
as  many  seasons,  and  the  parent  may  be  seen  at 
stated  times  with  his  numerous  family,  leaving  their 
summer  home  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  cooler  in- 
land cottage,  and  when  winter  comes,  climbing  up 
to  his  quiet  abode  in  the  mountains ! 

Now  some  have  rated  this  instinct  or  animal 
power  very  low,  as  mere  mechanism,  while  others 
rank  it  very  high,  like  mind  or  reason  in  man. 
Are  not  these  misconceptions,  however  ?  Their 
tendency  seems  to  measure  the  Great  Maker  of  all 
things  by  the  erring  standard  of  man,  and  to  sink 
him  with  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Of 
<•  nme  OBI  hope  of  immortality  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  mere  faith,  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason. 

Here  the  infidi  1  mind  errs,  and  fails  in  the  study 
of  nature,  from  its  strong  tendency  to  refer  to  man 
for  analogies  in  explaining  the  study  of  nature. 
What  is  called  the  instinct  of  animals,  is  a  fatal 
instance  of  this ;  and  it  has  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  who  have  written  upon  the  myste- 
rious subject.  How  can  any  argument  for  tin;  im- 
mortality of  man  In'  grounded  upon  his  possession 
of  accountability,  or  reason,  if  it  alone  differs  from 
that  of  the  mortal,  perishing,  and  inferior  animals,  I 
only  iu  degree?  If  this,  too,  were  the  case,  there! 
would  be  as  many  shades  of  immortality,  even 
among  men,  as  there  arc  differences  of  talent,  ingc- 
nuity.  genius,  and  industry,  in  different  individuals. 


Were  such  an  infidel  theory  true,  man  would  often 
have  to  rank  far  below  some  of  his  fellow-tenants 
on  our  earth.  A  New-Hollander  or  Hottentot  is 
not  half  so  good  a  builder  as  the  industrious 
white  ant  of  the  forests,  or  the  wonderful  little 
coral  architects  of  the  deep  ocean. 

The  noble  trees  of  our  forests,  the  flower  enam- 
elling the  gardens,  the  dewy  particles  arranging 
themselves  into  crystals  and  agates  ;  even  the  moist- 
ure on  my  window,  of  a  winter's  day,  as  it  shoots 
into  beautiful  icy  feathers ;  nay,  every  thing  else 
of  nature's  forming,  are  all  more  skilful  in  their 
arts  of  form  and  construction,  than  man,  boasting 
man,  is ! 

We  repeat,  it  is  not  safe  to  take  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  matter  for  evidence  of  mind,  for  then 
immortal  man  sinks  far  down  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings,  and  his  immortality  stands  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  that  of  an  insect,  a  frozen 
breath,  or  a  drop  of  dew !  This  seems  to  be  the 
philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  The  whole  of  its 
phenomena,  organized  or  not,  animated  or  not,  are 
the  results  of  the  law  of  matter,  without  any  con- 
nection with  mental  judgment  from  the  things  or 
beings  in  which  they  are  displayed.  My  rose-buds 
or  dahlias  of  this  summer  take  no  copy  from  the 
rose-buds  or  dahlias  of  the  last.  The  bee  is  not 
schooled  in  making  wax  or  cells,  for  one  parent  is 
a  queen,  exempted  from  labour,  while  the  other  is  an 
idler  or  a  drone. 

The  elephant  is  regarded  as  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mal sagacity,  and  some  rank  him  as  nearest  to  man 
in  the  possession  of  reason.  If  this  were  true,  and 
he  were  endowed  with  a  reasoning  memory,  would 
he  not  exercise  such  a  useful  faculty,  and  avoid  the 
hunter's  trap,  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  de- 
prived of  freedom  ?  This  caution  or  recollection,  it 
is  well  known,  the  elephant  does  not  exercise,  how- 
ever remarkable  he  may  be  in  some  other  traits  of 
character.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  rea- 
soning in  this  instance,  or  proof  that  the  creature 
was  actuated  by  any  motive  beyond  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  For  a  century  has  an  oak 
expanded  its  buds  regularly,  about  the  same  day 
of  the  returning  spring,  and  who  will  say  that  the 
noble  tree  has  learned  wisdom,  or  kept  a  calendar 
of  the  months  and  seasons?  The  plant  obeys  a 
simple  law  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  elephant  that 
of  the  inferior  or  animal  creation ;  and  the  Al- 
mighty's power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  alike 
strikingly  apparent  iu  both. — Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Although  Elisha  stood  alone  when  he  essayed  to 
prove  the  power  of  his  God,  while  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  many,  yet  how  striking  was  his  faith 
and  steadfastness :  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  them 
call  upon  their  god  first;  and  why?  because  he 
knew  that  Baal  was  no  god,  but  that  the  God  whom 
he  served  was  able  to  make  his  power  known. 
And  how  marvellously  was  the  power  of  the  God 
of  Elisha  displayed  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  while 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  after  all  their  calling,  cutting 
themselves,  and  striving  to  make  him  hear,  could 
effect  nothing,  and  all  were  obliged  to  confess,  "  The 
Lord  he  is  God  :  the  Lord  he  is  God."  Yea,  and 
He  rcinaineth  to  be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth; 
there  is  none  other ;  He  is  unchanged,  and  will  have 
a  people  to  fear  and  serve  him,  even  though  they 
may  be  surrounded,  as  Elisha  was,  by  those  who 
have  thrown  down  his  altars,  and  slain  his  prophets 
with  t lie  sword.  They,  too,  may  think,  as  did 
Elisha,  that  they  are  left  alone  ;  but  as  they  remain 
unmoved,  not  running  after  strange  gods,  but  keep- 
ing their  eye  single  unto  the  Lord  alone,  they  will 
be  preserved  by  him,  and  at  times  his  power  will 


be  made  known  among  them,  to  their  comfort  and 
edification,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  maj 
esteem  them  as  troublers  of  Israel. 

I  greatly  desire  that  the  faithful  ones  who  ar< 
to  be  found  among  Friends,  may  be  encouraged  t( 
hold  on  their  way.  Give  not  back,  I  beseech  you 
though  it  may  be  permitted  that,  like  the  three  o 
old,  you  shall  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  th< 
king's  decree,  and  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  or 
like  Daniel,  thrown  into  the  lions'  den.  Provin< 
seasons,  such  must  indeed  be  !  yet  what  eucourage 
ment  is  there  in  the  reflection,  that  the  fire  was  no, 
permitted  to  burn,  nor  the  lions  to  tear  those  ser 
vants  of  the  Most  High  :  and  hi&  protecting  care  i| 
still  over  all  his  dependent  children,  and  He  wil 
make  a  way  for  their  deliverance  where  there  ma 
appear  to  be  no  way,  and  as  they  patiently  abid 
in  his  fear,  they  shall  know  him  to  be  a  present  hel 
in  the  needful  time. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  our  poor  Society  has  gon 
far  astray  from  the  path  in  which  it  was  designe 
to  have  walked,  and  wherein  the  true  burden-bear 
ers  in  it,  groan  under  oppression,  because  so  man 
of  the  members  have  departed  from  primitive  pi 
rity  and  simplicity,  forsaken  their  first  love,  and  i 
measure  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal ;  being  unwi 
ling  to  be  little  and  low,  and  of  no  esteem  in  tl 
eyes  of  those  who  are  rich  and  iu  high  station 
preferring  the  perishing  things  of  time,  and  tl 
friendship  of  the  world,  to  the  humble,  self-denyir 
path  that  leads  to  endless  bliss. 

But  let  us  not  put  our  confidence  in  a  brother 
a  sister,  and  say  I  must  not  stand  in  opposition 
this  one  or  to  that,  lest  perhaps  we  may  be  four 
turning  the  judgment  of  Truth  aside.  What 
Daniel  had  done  thus,  when  all  the  nobles  obtainc 
the  decree  that  none  should  "  ask  a  petition  of  ar 
God  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of"  the  king, 
might  have  escaped  the  lions'  den,  but  what  adva 
tage  could  he  have  gained  thereby.    The  lions  h; 
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no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  behold  how  he  was  h 
noured,  both  he  and  his  God.  Was  not  this  t 
fruit  of  his  steadfastness ;  of  his  being  unmoved 
the  designs  of  evil  men  ?  This  is  the  honour  tl 
I  want  us  all  to  seek ;  the  honour  that  comes  frc  a 
the  Father,  that  we,  as  a  people,  may  again  coi  ft 
up  into  that  purity  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
our  predecessors. 

Oh  !  that  there  was  a  willingness  amongst  us 
make  a  thorough  self-examination,  that  we  mi 
see  in  the  true  light  how  our  accounts  stand, 
whether  we  are  filling  our  ranks  in  righteousne|i 
Surely  it  behooveth  every  one  to  be  upon  the  wat 
lest  we  be  carried  away,  for  a  day  is  coming  to  : 
when  the  foundation  on  which  each  one  is  buildii 
will  be  tried,  whether  it  be  on  the- rock,  or  on  1 
sand,  and  well  will  it  be  for  us  if  in  that  day 
can  adopt  the  language  of  the  Prophet : — "  1 
Lord  is  our  judge ;  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver ; 
Lord  is  our  king;  he  will  save  us." 
Ohio,  Twelfth  mo.,  1856. 


The  Indians. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AffJM 
presents  some  interesting  information  respectiD» 
number  of  the  tribes.     The  entire  number  of  lf-> 
Indians  in  the  United  States  and  territories  is  etf ' 
mated  at  about  300,000. 

Of  the  New  York  Indians,  the  Beport  tJM 
speaks:  ^  '• 

"  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  JM* 
York  Indians,  though  gradual,  is  very  perceptm' 
The  farms,  buildings,  crops  and  stock,  and  the  sM' 
Stantia]  comforts  surrounding  the  homes  of  manMi 
the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Td 
wanda,  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Scnecas, 
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tt  mjj  lence  in  tlieiu  a  uniform  advancement.  The  re- 
lomJianee  of  the  Alleghany  Senecas  upon  their  timber 
md  lumber  has  not  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
to  M  urn  their  attention  wholly  to  agriculture,  and  while 
i»ei[  his  resource  has  furnished  them  temporary  aid,  the 
:L  y>n  hnher  and  lumber  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged 
bree  o  aay  De  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  their  permanent 
bj  tl]f  mproveruent.  Churches  and  religious  influences 
ac(  ojmd  schools  are  well  sustained  among  these  Indians, 
Pctj,  i.nd  all  seem  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to  edu- 
onrjrrp ! ate  their  children." 

m4\  The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  of  Michigan  and 
H  a  Visconsin  are  represented  as  in  an  improving  con- 
niption: 

[je  ^  "  The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  who  inhabit 
tKm  eservations  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
j  jtjd'j  lie  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  portion  of 
ett  teij  linnesota  between  the  St.  Louis  River  and  the 
'iritish  line,  have  been  furnished  with  a  liberal  sup 
|]j;,,jlly  of  farming  implements,  carpenters'  tools,  house 
„;,nlt  fold  furniture  and  cooking  utensils,  and  every  In- 
el.y  lian  having  a  house  and  residing  in  it,  has  been 
c0  jjjj  jipplied  with  a  good  cooking-stove  and  the  usual 
jtjyjjij  poking  utensils,  a  table,  bureau,  chairs,  bedstead, 
M;;  >oking-glass,  and  many  smaller  articles  for  house- 


old  use.    The  effect  of  this  policy  is  quite  percep- 
jjft  ,ble  and  salutary,  and  has  stimulated  many  to  erect 
nd  provide  for  erecting  new  houses  at  Bad  River 
Mj  ^ad  several  other  places." 

[jjjrjj.  The  following  encouraging  account  is  given  of  the 
[enomonees  : 

et(*  "  The  advancement  of  the  Menomonees  is  con- 
,:ant  and  steady.     Although  obstacles  have  been 
lu  y  |irown  in  the  way  of  these  Indians,  and  the  vicious 
□d  unscrupulous  have  endeavoured  to  thwart  all 
le  efforts  made  for  their  improvement,  and  the 
•  "f^ping  avarice  of  unprincipled  white  men,  in  seek- 
fc  B  c  *-°  obtain  their  property  in  defiance  of  justice  and 
"jTi!  ght,  has  rendered  them  somewhat  restless  and  un- 
|  isy  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  their  progress  is 
^ry  gratifying,  and  the  results  already  attained  leave 
this€  f*  doubt  Dut  that  the  Menomonee  Indians,  in  a  very 
|  w  years,  will  completely  and  perfectly  adopt  habits 
^i^,:  industry  and  civilization.  Indian  labourers  have 
;en  exclusively  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the 

ibe.  The  agent,  farmer,  miller,  teacher,  and  one  to  their  skin  lodges  in  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of 
^acksniith,  are  the  only  white  persons  located  at 'hunting  the  buffalo.  "The  Mandans  speak  a  lan- 
ie  agency  and  employed  on  the  reservation.  All  guage  dissimilar  to  their  neighbours,  and  are  rep- 
I  e  work  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  shops,  is  resented  as  intelligent  and  quite  dignified.  The 
[me  by  Indian  hands.  A  number  of  the  young  Arickarees  speak  the  Pawnee  language.  These 
jpnomonees  have  become  expert  carpenters,  pro-  tribes  construct  their  own  boats,  which  consist  of 


the  account  is  less  favourable.  They  are  still  en- 
gaged in  deadly  hostilities  with  each  other. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
by  which  the  deadly  strife  between  the  Sioux  and 
Chippewa  Indians  may  cease.  The  conviction  and 
execution,  under  our  criminal  laws,  of  all  Indians 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Indians  would,  it  is  believed, 
put  a  stop  to  the  war-parties  of  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewa, as  well  as  other  Indian  tribes;  but  there  has 
been  no  fund  provided  by  which  such  prosecutions 
can  be  commenced  and  carried  on.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  an  act  of  humanity  if  such  a  fund 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  as 
the  prosecution,  conviction  and  execution  of  a  few 
Indians  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence." 

We  pass  now  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North- West : 
"  The  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  Nez  Perces,  and  the 
other  tribes,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  the  Judith,  re- 
siding on  or  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River,  have,  since  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  in 
October,  1855,  remained  at  peace,  and  refused  all 
participation  in  the  hostilities  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories.  The  common  hunting 
ground  provided  by  the  treaty  has  produced  bene- 
ficial results,  and  the  conflicts  of  war  and  rapine 
have  given  place  among  them  to  the  exchange  of 
horses,  peltry,  and  other  articles  of  barbarous  com- 
merce. The  Blackfeet,  although  absolutely  bar- 
barous, are  said  to  be  intelligent  and  tractable,  and 
ample  provision  is  made  by  the  treaty  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  civilized  life." 

The  Crows,  who  inhabit  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Powder,  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone,  are  war- 
like, possess  large  bands  of  horses,  and  depend  on 
the  chase  for  subsistence. 

The  Assinaboines  speak  a  Sioux  dialect,  and  in- 
habit the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  opposite 
the  Yellowstone.  They  subsist  by  the  chase,  have 
a  few  horses,  and  use  Esquimaux  dogs  as  beasts  of 
burden.  The  Mandans  and  Arickarees,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Missouri,  cultivate  corn  and  other 
vegetables,  but  as  soon  as  their  crops  are  gathered 
and  "cached,"  they  leave  their  dirt  lodges,  which 
they  inhabit  during  summer,  and  betake  themselves 


'Jding  not  only  the  general  carpenter-shop  with 
.Juids,  but  the  different  bands  have  carpenters 
.jipong  them,  who  are  erecting  houses  for  the  various 
Ijjjlmihes,  to  facilitate  which  the  counsel  has  request- 
.  1  that  a  set  of  carpenter  tools  be  furnished  to  each 
"  .nd." 


buffalo  skins  drawn  over  a  circular  frame-work  of 
willow." 

Of  the  Kansas  Indians,  the  Omahas,  the  Otoes 
and  Missouris,  the  Kikapoos  and  Dclawares,  Otta- 
was and  Chippewas  are  represented  as  making  im- 
provements in  their  new  or  curtailed  reserves.  The 
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f  Of  the  Winnebagoes,  formerly  so  troublesome, !  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kaws,  Weas,  Iowas  and  Poto- 
ij  have  the  following  account :  watamies,  are  less  favourably  spoken  of. 

( "  In  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota  Territory  the  The  agent  of  the  Potowatamies  states  "  that  he 
innebagoes  have  assigned  to  them,  under  the  is  unable  to  make  a  full  report  because  of  the  loss 
;aty  of  February,  1855,  an  excellent  tract  of  land  of  his  papers.  He  represents  that  a  band  of  lawless 
r  a  permanent  home  ;  and  laudable  efforts  are  men  drove  him  from  his  house,  took  everything  he 
w  being  made  to  correct  the  vicious  habits  of  possessed,  scattered  his  official  papers,  broke  open 
2se  Indians.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  ,  the  boxes  containing  the  agricultural  implements 
ide  for  them  at  their  new  location.  White  labour  I  sent  by  the  department  to  the  Indians,  and  carried 
8  heretofore  been  mainly  relied  on,  but  hereafter  off  large  numbers  of  them.' 


is  expected  that  the  Indians  themselves  -will  be 
>re  extensively  employed  in  performing  the  work 
iiieh  will  be  required  to  be  done.    It  is  designed 


xt  season  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  improvements  der  Ruffians 


This  we  suppose  is  one  of  the  Kansas  outrages, 
and  from  the  significant  silence  of  the  Commissioner 
as  to  the  perpetrators,  the  work  probably  of  Bor- 


\  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation.    At  a  late  coun 
of  the  tribe  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted  for  the 
Jtection  of  their  persons  and  property,  and  for  the 
iiishment  of  crimes." 
|,j  Of  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  Sioux 
d  Chippewas  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota, 


The  Kansas  Half  Breeds  are  also  represented  as 
having  been  in  some  instances  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  lands  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  intrusive  squatters. 

The  Wyandots  are  soon  to  have  their  lands  as- 
signed to  them  in  severalty,  when  their  tribal  state 


will  be  dissolved,  and  they  will  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Shawnees,  too,  under  the 
treaty  with  them,  will  soon  be  surrounded  and  in- 
termingled with  a  white  population,  though  possess- 
ing under  that  treaty  reserves  and  annuities  suffi- 
cient to  make  them,  if  judiciously  applied,  the 
wealthiest  population,  red  or  white,  within  the  limits 
of  Kansas. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Window  and  door  Locks—  Alfred  Speer,  of  Pas- 
saic, N.  J .,  has  invented  an  improved  patent  weather- 
strip and  door  lock,  which  is  really  a  valuable  in- 
vention. By  simply  turning  a  knob  or  button,  a 
tongue  or  strip  is  made  to  project  from  the  casing 
into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  window  or  door. 
A  tight  joint  is  thus  made,  which  excludes  rain 
and  dust.  The  device  also  serves  as  a  firm  lock, 
and  thus  gives  security.  It  is  neat,  durable,  and  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  order. — Price  $2. 
Such  a  lock  is  a  desideratum. 


Hoi  'scs  should  be  exercised  Daily. — Horses  re- 
quire daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  exist  without  it,  than  their 
owners.  Exercise  is  an  essential  feature  in  stable 
management,  and  like  well  opportuned  food,  tends 
alike  to  preserve  the  health  of  horses. 

Daily  exercise  is  necessary  for  all  horses,  unless 
they  are  sick ;  it  assists  and  promotes  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  determines  morbific  matter  to 
the  surface,  develops  the  muscular  structure,  creates 
an  appetite,  improves  the  wind,  and  finally  invi- 
gorates the  whole  system.  We  cannot  expect  much 
of  a  horse  that  has  not  been  habituated  to  sufficient 
daily  exercise ;  while  such  as  have  been  daily  exer- 
cised and  well  managed,  are  capable  not  only  of 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  but  are  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  do  our  bidding  at  any  season.  When  an 
animal  is  overworked,  it  renders  the  system  very 
susceptible  to  whatever  morbid  influences  may  be 
present,  and  imparts  to  the  disease  they  may  labour 
under,  an  unusual  degree  of  severity.  The  exhaus- 
tion produced  by  want  of  rest  is  equally  dangerous ; 
such  horses  are  always  among  the  first  victims  of 
disease,  and  when  attacked  their  treatment  is  em- 
barrassing and  unsatisfactory. —  Veterinary  Jour, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

When  Naaman  repaired  to  the  prophet  in  order 
to  be  healed  of  his  leprosy,  his  expectations  were 
high ;  he  overlooked  the  manner  that  Divine  wis- 
dom saw  meet  to  appoint,  to  restore  him  to  the 
cleanness  of  a  little  child.  And  when  the  messen- 
ger came,  saying,  Go,  wash  seven  times  in  Jor- 
dan, he  was  sore  displeased.  Are  not  (said  he) 
Arbana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  the  waters  of  Israel,  may  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean  ?  Thus  he  reasoned,  esteeming  the 
means  pointed  out,  mean,  and  insufficient  to  restore 
him  to  soundness.  But  as  he  was  made  willing  to 
submit  to  the  cross,  and  follow  in  simplicity  the 
directions  of  the  prophet,  he  was  amply  rewarded. 

Would  it  not  be  even  thus  with  many  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  if  we  could  experience  a  willingness 
wrought  in  us,  to  follow  in  meekness  and  simplicity 
the  directions  of  the  true  Prophet  ?  Surely,  my 
beloved  friends,  we  must  experience  a  willingness  to 
follow  the  lowly  appearance  of  Christ,  in  the  heart,  if 
we  would  be  made  clean.  Yea,  we  must  submit  to  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  operations  of  his  grace,  to 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  of  burning,  in  order  to 
be  refined  from  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  repro- 
bate silver.  Though  there  may  be  much  to  be 
purged  out,  yet  the  pure  gold  will  not  be  diminished 
thereby. 

It  is  not  for  us,  poor  frail,  finite  creatures,  to  say 
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THE  FRIEND. 


by  what  means  we  would  be  made  clean,  but  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bow  with  humility  and  gratitude  to  the 
will  of  him,  who  doeth  all  things  well ;  who  maketh 
both  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  yea, 
and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing. 

May  the  eye  of  our  minds  be  more  singly  turned 
to  this  unerring  guide,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
detect  and  escape  the  snares  that  our  unwearied 
adversary  is  spreading  for  our  feet.  If  we  suffer 
our  eye  to  be  turned  from  Christ,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  our  way,  and  of  being  entangled  in 
hidden  snares.  May  we  then  be  engaged,  each  one 
for  himself,  to  mind  our  own  calling,  and  thus 
through  mercy  we  shall  be  preserved  from  turning 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

As  it  comes  to  be  our  fervent  concern,  to  be 
found  in  the  line  of  Divine  appointment,  we  shall 
be  willing  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer  all  the 
Lord's  appointed  time,  knowing  that  as  we  are 
found  thus  engaged,  we  shall  be  preserved  from 
depending  on  our  own  strength  or  the  strength  of 
others ;  and  will  be  enabled  to  cast  all  our  care  upon 
Him,  who  remains  to  be  strength  in  weakness,  riches 
in  poverty,  and  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time ; 
who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  knoweth 
all  our  wants,  and  for  what  purpose  the  tempest  is 
permitted  to  arise.  He  also  sets  the  bounds  to  the 
restless  waves,  "  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  fur- 
ther, and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

The  loftiness  of  man  must  be  humbled,  and  the 
haughtiness  of  men  laid  low,  before  the  Lord  alone 
can  be  exalted.  We  must  be  willing  to  be  made 
of  no  reputation ;  yea  be  willing  to  be  anything  or 
nothing,  before  we  are  prepared  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Truth.  When  we  come  to  know  our  own 
will  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will,  we 
shall  see  the  necessity,  while  laying  low  before  the 
Lord,  of  humbly  beseeching  Him  to  strengthen  our 
weak  hands,  feeling  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  no 
good  thing. 

Did  we  come  individually  to  experience  this, 
would  we  not  be  enabled  to  act  harmoniously  for 
the  cause  of  truth;  yea  to  join  hand  to  hand,  and 
lay  shoulder  to  shoulder?  Is  it  not  highly  neces- 
sary for  us,  individually,  to  examine  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  Christ,  and  see  whether  we  have  in  all 
our  acts  been  preserved  in  that  state  wherein  we 
could  adopt  the  language,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
Oh  Lord,  be  done!" 

If  we  find  this  has  been  our  experience,  we  need 
not  fear ;  but  if,  unhappily,  we  have  acted  from  a 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  most  dear  to  us,  without 
witnessing  our  own  will  brought  into  entire  subjec- 
tion, there  is,  my  beloved  friends,  cause  for  deep 
scarchings  oflueart.  Oh!  that  we  might  be  willing, 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  see  how  far  we  have 
contributed  to  the  state  of  things  in  our  religious 
society,  in  word  or  deed.  Let  us  xcatch  over  our 
men  spirits  villi  all  diligence.  The  cause  is  the 
Lord'-.  May  we  not,  then,  with  all  confidence, 
commit  it  to  his  keeping?  Did  we  individually 
feel  our  own  nothingness  and  inability  of  ourselves 
to  do  any  good  thing,  unassisted  by  the  great  Head 
<>f  the  Church,  surely  we  should  he  preserved  from 
putting  fortli  a  hand  unbidden,  to  stay  the  tottering 
ark,  and  thus  be  kept  from  bringing  death  upon 
ourselves,  and  a  burden  upon  those  of  our  breth- 
ren who  are  preserved  from  either  acting  or 
judging  before  the  time,  before  necessity  is  laid 
upon  them,  to  move  forward  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  Him  who  remains  to  be  Head 
over  all  things  to  His  ( 'lunch.  It  is  his  gra- 
cious design  not  only  to  purge  this  people,  but  also 
to  make  us  a  people  to  his  prtri&B.  oUtf  ly  lie  hath 
not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  desert;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  our  halting,  backsliding  and 


revolting,  He  still  continues  to  regard  us,  and  to 
spread,  at  times,  the  canopy  of  His  love  over  us. 
May  we,  therefore,  lay  low  before  Him,  who  remains 
to  be  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the 
needy  in  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a 
shadow  from  the  heat,  "  when  the  blast  of  the  ter- 
rible one  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall." 

Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  our  heart,  and 
not  lean  to  our  own  understanding ;  in  all  our  ways 
acknowledge  Him,  and  he  will  direct  our  paths. 
And  though  it  may  be  given  us  to  suffer  for  His 
sake,  we  shall,  through  mercy,  be  enabled  to  rejoice 
therein,  counting  all  things  but  loss,  that  we  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  our 
own  righteousness,  but  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of 
Jesus. 

Ohio,  Twelfth  month  6th,  1856. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  27,  1856. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  3d. 

The  English  Parliament  has  been  further  prorogued  to 
the  3d  of  Second  mo.  There  are  rumours  of  dissensions 
in  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Russian  Minister  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  suspend  all  communication  with  the 
Swiss  government,  and  to  quit  Berne.  The  Swiss  Fede- 
ral Council  has  decided  to  decline  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Neufchatel 
prisoners.  The  Prussian  Chambers  had  been  opened  by 
the  King  in  person.  He  expressed  himself  in  moderate 
terms  respecting  the  Neufchatel  difficulty,  but  intimated 
no  intention  of  abandoning  what  he  deemed  his  indis- 
putable rights.  An  insurrectionary  movement  broke  out 
on  the  22d  ult.  at  several  points  of  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo. A  number  of  the  ex-deputies  of  the  Sicilian 
Parliament  of  1848,  were  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
Troops  had  been  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  a  num- 
ber of  arrests  had  been  made  in  the  capital.  The  dear- 
ness  of  provisions  has  so  much  increased  in  some  parts 
of  Poland,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  directed  the 
salaries  of  the  public  functionaries  to  be  increased  one- 
third.  It  is  reported  that  England  has  agreed  with  the 
other  powers  to  reopen  the  Conference  of  Paris,  and  that 
it  will  shortly  meet  again  at  Paris. 

Liverpool  Markets. — Cotton  steady  at  last  quotations. 
Breadstuffs — corn  dull,  with  more  sellers  than  buyers  ; 
yellow  corn,  33s.  3c?. ;  white,  34s.  a  35s.  per  480  lbs. ; 
white  wheat,  9s.  2d.  a  10s.  per  70  lbs. ;  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  flour,  32s.  a  32s.  a  Gd. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. — The  expedition  against  Persia 
had  not  left  Bombay  on  the  3d  ult.  A  serious  disturb- 
ance had  occurred  at  Canton.  The  Chinese  mandarins 
seized  a  vessel  under  English  colours,  and  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  crew.  The  British  consul  demanded  an  ex- 
planation, but  the  mandarins  had  thought  proper  to  give 
the  consul  no  reply.  A  portion  of  the  British  naval  force 
on  the  station  had  been  called  on  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining redress. 

MEXICO. — The  country  continues  unsettled.  Comon- 
fort's  government  has  to  encounter  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  priesthood,  who  are  continually  stirring  up  opposi- 
tion. Pucbla,  which  was  again  in  revolt,  has  submitted 
to  the  government  forces.  The  English  difficulty  has 
been  arranged  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment submitting  to  all  the  British  demands. 

HAVANA  dates  to  the  15th  have  been  received.  The 
officer  despatched  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Domi- 
nica with  6000  stand  of  arms,  had  returned  to  Havana, 
He  reports  having  distributed  the  arms  to  volunteers, 
who  have  recently  been  naturalized  as  Spanish  subjects 
by  the  Spanish  Consul  General  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

DOTTED  STATES. — Congress.  —  The  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  Central  America. 
A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  allowing  further  time  for  the 
creditors  of  Texas  to  file  their  claims.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wilson,  annulling  the  more  atrocious 
enactments  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  the  Indian,  Civil 
nnd  Army  appropriation  bills.  Whitfield,  of  Kansas, 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  damages 
sustained  by  the  loss  and  destruction  of  property,  belong- 


ing to  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  during  the  recent  disturb 
ances  in  the  territory.    The  slavery  question  continues 
under  discussion  in  both  Houses. 

Nicaraguan  Affairs. — On  the  21st,  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  General 
Walker.  The  resolutions  adopted  pledged  material  aid, 
and  call  upon  the  general  government  to  send  national 
vessels  to  Nicaragua,  and  to  sustain  Minister  Wheeler. 
Orders  from  Washington  were  telegraphed  to  New  York 
on  that  day,  for  the  government  officials  to  keep  a  sharj 
eye  upon  the  steamer  Tennessee,  advertised  to  sail  foi 
San  Juan  on  the  24th,  and  see  that  no  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws  is  committed.  The  President  has  alsc 
issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Cornelius  Garrison,  Chas 
Morgan,  and  Gen.  Walker,  to  answer  for  the  seizure  o: 
the  property  of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  valuec 
at  $1,000,000. 

Kansas  Affairs. — In  consequence  of  the  official  miscon 
duct  of  Judge  Lecompte,  as  complained  of  by  Gov.  Geary 
he  has  been  removed  by  the  President,  and  James  0 
Harrison,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Justici 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  stead.  William  Spencer  i 
likewise  nominated  as  Marshal,  in  place  of  Donelson,  re 
signed,  and  Thomas  Cunningham,  Associate  Justice  o 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Judge  Burrill,  deceased 
The  territory  is  now  quiet,  and  Gov.  Geary's  administra 
tion  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Slave  Insurrection. — The  excitement  which  prevaile* 
in  some  portions  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
has  in  great  measure  subsided.  The  investigation 
showed  wide-spread  discontent  among  the  slaves^but 
is  believed  effectual  precautions  have  been  taken  to  pre 
vent  a  rising.  The  labour  of  the  Cumberland  iron  fur 
naces  was  principally  performed  by  slaves,  in  some  < 
the  establishments  many  hundreds  of  them  being  err 
ployed.  Twenty-five  furnaces  in  that  region  have  stoj 
ped  operation,  on  account  of  apprehended  disturbance 
among  the  slaves. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court. — The  important  case  of  Freder 
Scott,  plaintiff,  vs.  John  A.  Sandford,  was  before  the  Cou 
last  week :  all  the  Judges  were  present,  together  wit 
many  distinguished  jurists  and  members  of  Congres 
The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  man  of  colour,  brought  suit  < 
try  his  right  to  freedom.  He  claims  to  have  been  emai 
cipated  by  his  master  having  taken  him  to  reside  in  I 
linois,  which  act,  it  is  declared  by  the  Constitution 
that  State,  operated  to  emancipate  him.  The  Circu 
Court  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  tha 
by  his  return  to  Missouri,  his  master's  right,  dorma 
whilst  in  Illinois,  was  revived ;  that  the  Constitution 
Illinois  was  a  law  which  the  Courts  of  other  States  we 
not  bound  to  enforce.  The  case  was  argued  at  the  la 
session  ;  but  the  decision  was  reserved  to  allow  arg 
ments  on  certain  points  of  law.  The  argument  co 
eluded  on  the  18th.  The  decision  will  not  be  given 
is  supposed,  for  several  weeks. 

A  Cold  Day. — The  following  were  the  thermometric 
indications  on  the  18th  : — Albany,  N.  Y.,  7°  below  zer 
Boston,  4°  below  ;  Brooklyn,  Mass.,  8°  below  ;  Lexingt 
Mass.,  13°  below;  Bangor,  Me.,  15°  below;  Calais 
17°  below;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  30°  below  ;  St.  Johns.  N 
10°  below;  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  14°  below. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  222 ;  of  scar 
fever,  41. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  373. 

Boston. — Mortality  last  week,  113,  of  which  from  scr 
let  fever,  40.  This  disease  has  been  unusually  preval 
and  fatal  in  Boston  this  winter. 

St.  Louis. — According  to  a  census  recently  taken,  1 
population  numbers  125,201,  of  whom  only  1649  f 
slaves.  In  1850,  the  population  was  77,850,  includ 
2656  slaves.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  city  has  prol 
bly  some  connection  with  its  comparative  exemption  fr< 
slavery. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  Naylor,  O.,  $8,  vols.  27,  28,  29  a 
30;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt.,  O.,  for  Wm.  Harmer,  $1, 
27,  vol.  30,  for  A.  Dewees,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  31,  J.  Dewe 
$2,  vol.  30,  M.  Gifford,  $2,  vol.  29,  I.  Walker,  $3,  to 
vol.  31  ;  from  John  King,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D.  Tripp,  $2,  v 
29,  for  J.  Leffingwell,  Chas.  GifTord,  Jos.  Battey,  $2  ea 
vol.  30  ;  from  SI.  Satterthaite,  Mich.,  $4,  vols.  29  and 
for  Wm.  Satterthaite,  $2,  vol.  29,  Wm.  Satterthwa 
N".  J.,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  T.  S.  Cobb,  Mich.  $2,  vol.  30 


Died,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Josepu  D.  Shotwell  ;  an 
teemed  member  and  elder  of  Rahway  and  Plainfi 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

It  is  to  the  scientific  travellers  that  we  owe  the 
successive  introduction  of  new  materials  of  nianu- 
m"  eEt  factures.  Of  the  enormous  extent  in  which  such  new 
^  materials  affect  production,  we  may  form  some 
adequate  notion  from  the  mention  of  three — India 
(Freda  I  rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Palm-oil. 
theCfli      In  1853,  we  imported  2,000,000  lbs.  of  caout- 
1  ^ 1  chouc,  or  India-rubber.    The  gum  of  a  Brazilian 
[t°!^  tree,  discovered  by  some  scientific  Frenchman  in 
1735,  bad  been  employed  for  nearly  a  century  for 
ill  no  higher  purpose  than  rubbing  out  pencil-marks, 
iratici'  |  Recently  the  mode  of  applying  this  substance  for 
ai;  ^ 1  the  production  of  water-proof  garments  was  disco- 
vered.   In  1830,  we  only  imported  a  smaD  quan- 
s  %  tity.    Since  then  caoutchouc  has  become  one  of  our 
!tates«c  great  materials  of  manufacture,  applied,  not' only  to 
at  the  la  clothing,  but  to  useful  articles  of  every  description. 
TSr? !  Its  great  property  of  elasticity  has  rendered  it 
^  available  in  numberless  instances  beyond  those  of 
making  cloth  water-proof  and  air-tight.    When  we 
noittsie  i  discovered  how  to  make  India-rubber  soluble  by 
eloper  i  spirit^  we  obtained  our  water-proof  clothes,  our  air- 
cushions,  and  water-beds.    When  machinery  drew 
out  the  lump  of  gum  into  the  finest  threads,  and 
connected  them  with  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  worsted, 
in  a  braiding-machine,  we  became  provided  with 
every  species  of  elastic  web  that  can  render  dress 
at  once  tight  and  easy.    But  chemistry  has  carried 
the  use  of  India-rubber  further  than  the  spirit  which 
dissolves  it,  or  the  machinery  which  splits  it  into  mi- 
nute threads.    Chemistry  has  combined  it  with 
sulphur,  and  thus  added  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
its  strength  and  its  elasticity.    It  has  made  it  in- 
dependent of  temperature.  It  has  doubled  its  utility. 
"  Vulcanized  India-rubber"  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  recent  inventions. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  par- 
ticularly as  compared  with  the  period  when  India- 
rubber  was  first  sent  to  Europe,  that  the  application 
of  gutta  percha  to  the  arts  immediately  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  substance.  In  1 842,  Dr.  Mont- 
gomerie  was  observing  a  wood-cutter  at  Singapore 
jj'jjj:  at  his  ordinary  labour.    Looking  at  the  man's  axe 
it*  he  saw  that  the  handle  was  not  of  wood,  but  of 
some  material  that  he  had  not  previously  known. 
The  woodman  told  Dr.  Montgomerie  that,  hard  as 
the  handle  was,  it  became  quite  soft  in  boiling  wa- 
]  Plai"  ter,  and  could  be  moulded  into  any  form,  when 
it  would  again  become  hard.    It  was  a  gum  from 
■a  tree  growing  in  various  iolands  of  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  called  pertsha.    Specimens  were  im- 
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mediately  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Loudon  ; 
and  the  inquiring  surgeon  to  the  Presidency  at 
Singapore  received  the  Society's  gold-medal.  In 
1 842—3,  Mr.  Lobb,  visiting  these  islands  to  collect 
botanical  specimens,  also  discovered  the  same  tree, 
and  the  gum  which  issues  from  it. 

Since  then  the  wonderful  utility  of  this  new  ma- 
terial has  been  established  in  very  various  applica- 
tions. But  the  gum  would  have  remained  compa- 
ratively useless  but  for  the  inventive  spirit  which 
has  subdued  every  difficulty  of  a  new  manufacture. 
The  substance  is  now  applied  to  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest  purposes.  It  is  a  clothes-line 
defying  the  weather;  it  is  a  buffer  for  a  railway 
carriage.  It  is  a  stopping  for  a  hollow  tooth ;  it  is 
a  sheathing  for  the  wire  that  conveys  the  electric 
spark  across  the  Channel.  It  is  a  cricket-ball ;  it 
is  a  life-boat  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  a  noiseless 
curtain-ring ;  it  is  a  sanitary  water-pipe.  It  resists 
the  action  of  many  chemical  substances,  and  is  thus 
largely  employed  for  vessels  in  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing factories ;  it  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  most  efficient  materials  for  multiplying  works  of 
ornamental  art.  The  collection  of  gutta-percha  has 
given  a  new  stimulus  to  the  feeble  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  and 
a  new  direction  to  the  commerce  of  Singapore.  It 
has  brought  the  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
into  more  direct  contact  with  European  civilization. 

What  the  use  of  gutta-percha  is  doing  for  the 
Malays,  the  use  of  palm-oil  is  doing  for  the  Africans. 
Much  of  this  oil  is  used  for  making  candles.  What 
has  created  this  enormous  manufacture  of  one  of 
the  most  improved  articles  of  domestic  utility  ? 
Knowledge.  The  palm-oil  candles  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  perfection  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  appliances,  working  with  the  most  com- 
plete division  of  labour,  carried  through  by  the 
nicest  economy  resulting  from  great  administrative 
skill.  The  superior  quality  of  the  products  of  the 
oil-candle  factories  is  the  result  of  chemistry.  A 
French  chemist  discovered  that  fats,  such  as  oil, 
were  composed  of  three  inflammable  acids — two  of 
which,  called  stearic  and  margaric,  are  solid ;  and 
one  called  oleic,  fluid.  Another  substance  called 
glycerine,  is  also  present.  The  oil  is  now  freed  from 
the  oleic  acid  and  the  glycerine,  which  interfere 
with  its  power  of  producing  light,  and  the  two  solid 
acids  are  crystalized.  What  are  called  stearine 
and  composite  candles  are  thus  produced,  at  a  cost 
which  is  really  less  than  that  of  the  old  tallow- 
candles,  when  we  consider  that  they  burn  longer 
and  with  greater  brilliancy,  besides  being  freed 
from  a  disagreeable  smell  and  from  a  tendency  to 
gutter.  Caudles  from  animal  fat  have  also  been 
greatly  improved  by  chemical  appliances  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tallow. 

.Science,  we  thus  see,  connects  distant  regions,  and 
renders  the  world  one  great  commercial  market. 
Science  is,  therefore,  a  chief  instrument  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  wealth.  But  we  have  a  world 
beneath  our  feet  which  science  lias  only  just  now 
begun  to  explore.  We  want  fuel  and  metallic  ore 
to  be  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  we  used  to  dig  at  random 
when  we  desired  to  dig  a  mine,  or  confided  the  out- 


lay of  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  used  in  digging, 
to  some  quack  whose  pretensions  to  knowledge  were 
even  more  deceptive  than  a  reliance  upon  chance. 
The  science  of  geology,  almost  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  been  able,  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples, to  determine  where  coal  especially  can  be 
found,  by  knowing  in  what  strata  of  earth  coal  is 
formed  ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  digging  through 
earth  to  search  for  coal,  when  science  would  at 
once  pronounce  that  no  coal  was  there,  has  been 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  amount  of  capital  to 
be  expended  in  the  raising  of  coal.  That  this  saving 
has  not  been  small,  we  may  know  from  the  fact, 
that  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  fruit- 
lessly in  digging  for  coal  in  England,  not  many 
years  ago,  which  expense  geology  would  have  in- 
stantly prevented ;  and  have  thus  accumulated 
capital,  and  given  a  profitable  stimulus  to  labour, 
by  saving  their  waste.  But  geological  science  has 
not  only  prevented  the  expensive  search  for  coal 
where  it  does  not  exist,  but  has  shown  that  it  does 
exist  where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  held  impossi- 
ble to  find  it.  The  practical  men  of  England,  as 
they  are  called,  maintained  that  coal  could  not  be 
found  beneath  the  magnesian  limestone.  A  scien- 
tific geologist,  Dr.  William  Smith,  held  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  and  the  result  of  his  abstract  conviction 
is,  that  the  great  English  Hetton  collieries  have 
been  called  into  action,  which  supply  a  vast  amount 
of  coal  to  the  London  market,  found  beneath  this 
dreaded  barrier  of  magnesian  limestone.  Geology 
— however  scanty  its  facts  at  present  are,  compared 
with  what  they  will  be  when  miners  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  at  their  operations  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view — geology  can  tell  pretty  accu- 
rately in  which  strata  of  the  earth  the  various  me- 
tals are  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  knowing,  to  some 
extent,  the  strata  of  different  countries,  can  judge 
of  the  probability  of  finding  the  precious  metals  as 
well  as  the  more  common.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
in  1844,  expressed  his  belief,  in  a  public  address, 
that  gold  existed  in  the  great  Eastern  Chain  of 
Australia,  In  1849,  an  iron- worker  in  Australia, 
reading  this  opinion,  searched  for  gold,  and  found 
it.  The  discovery  was  neglected,  till  an  enter- 
prising man  came  from  California,  and  completed 
the  realization  of  the  scientific  prediction.  The  im- 
portance of  gold,  merely  as  a  material  of  manufac- 
ture, may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  alone,  a  thousand  ounces  of 
fine  gold  are  worked  up  every  week ;  and  that  ten 
thousand  ounces  are  annually  used  in  the  porcelain 
works  of  Staffordshire. 

Whatever  diminishes  the  risk  to  life  or  health, 
in  any  mechanical  operation,  or  any  exertion  of 
bodily  labour,  lessens  the  cost  of  production,  by 
diminishing  the  premium  which  is  charged  by  the 
producers  to  cover  the  risk.  The  safety-lamp  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  diminishing  the  waste  of 
human  life  employed  in  raising  coals,  diminished 
the  price  of  coals.  The  contrivance  is  a  very  simple 
one,  though  it  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  anxious 
and  patient  thought.  It  is  a  common  oil-lamp,  ID 
which  the  flame  is  surrounded  with  a  fine  wire- 
gauze.  The  flame  cannot  pass  through  the  gauze  j 
and  thus  if  the  destructive  gas  of  a  coal-mine  en- 
ters the  gauze  and  ignites,  the  flame  cannot  pass 
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again  out  of  the  gauze  and  ignite  the  surrounding 
gas.  Sometimes  the  inner  flame  burns  with  a  ter- 
rible blue  light.  It  is  the  symptom  of  danger.  If 
the  lamp  were  an  open  flame,  the  fire-damp  would 
shake  the  pit  with  one  dreadful  explosion.  The 
safety-lamp  yields  a  feeble  light ;  and  thus,  unfor- 
tunately, the  miner  sometimes  exposes  the  flame, 
and  perishes.  The  magnetic  mask,  which  prevents 
iron-tilings  escaping  down  the  throats  of  grinders 
and  poli.-hers,  and  thus  prevents  the  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  these  trades  are  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  would  diminish  the  price  of  steel  goods, 
if  the  workmen  did  not  prefer  receiving  the  pre- 
mium in  the  shape  of  higher  wages,  to  the  health 
and  long  life  which  they  would  get,  without  the 
premium,  by  the  use  of  the  mask.  This  is  not  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  But  whether 
they  are  wise  or  not,  the  natural  and  inevitable  in- 
fluence of  the  discovery,  sooner  or  later — to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  in  that  trade,  by  lessening 
the  risk  of  the  labourers — must  be  established. 
The  lightning  conductor  of  Franklin,  which  is  used 
very  generally,  and  almost  universally  in  this  coun- 
try, diminishes  the  risk  of  property,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  safety-lamp  diminishes  the  risk  of  life  ; 
and,  by  this  diminution,  the  rate  of  insurance  is 
lessened,  and  the  cost  of  production,  therefore, 
lessened. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


For  "Tho  Friend.'' 

Prayer. 

The  more  general  reading  of  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy by  the  members  of  our  Religious  Society 
would  give  clearer  views  of  our  principles  than  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  many  of  them  now  have. 
Prayer  is  an  indispensable  duty,  frequently  com- 
manded by  our  Lord.  There  can  be  no  commu- 
nion with  our  heavenly  Father  without  it.  When 
we  are  favoured  to  feel  ourselves  brought  into  his 
presence,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  unto  Him  will 
be  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  praise  for  his  mercy 
and  goodness.  In  this  way  the  soul  is  afresh 
quickened  and  kept  alive  unto  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to 
the  regenerated  soul,  than  to  be  humbled  before 
the  Father  of  mercies,  under  a  sense  of  its  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  least  of  all  his  favonrs,  and  in  the 
depths  of  prostration  before  Him  to  be  enabled  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ask  of  him  iu  living 
faith,  for  those  things  which  he  shows  us  we  stand 
in  need  of.  Inward  watchfulness  unto  prayer  is 
to  be  the  constant  clothing  of  the  sanctified  be- 
lievers and  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  In  this 
state  they  know  his  voice,  are  favoured  with  its 
warnings  against  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  re- 
ceive strength  to  resist  and  to  escape  them.  No 
form  of  prayer,  however  correct  the  language,  ut- 
tered in  man's  will  and  time,  can  be  any  substitute 
for  this  inward  communion  and  breathing  of  soul 
by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  unto  the  Lord. 
Friends  were  brought  off  from  saying  formal 
prayers.  They  saw  the  prejudicial  effects  of  mere 
formal  acts  of  devotion — how  they  settled  tho.se 
who  practised  them,  in  a  reliance  upon  their  own 
acta,  without  divine  authority,  who  in  some  in- 
stances appeared  to  think  that  their  prayers,  as 
they  called  them,  being  said,  their  religious  duties 
for  the  day  were  pretty  much  performed,  and  they 
went  out  into  liberties  in  conduct  and  conversation 
with  little  restraint,  and  when  evening  came  their 
prayers  were  repeated  again,  and  conscience  seemed 
to  be  quieted. 

llobert  Barclay  says  on  the  subject :  "  We 
freely  confess  that  prayer  is  both  very  profitable, 
and  a  necessary  duty  commanded,  and  lit  to  be 
practised  frequently,  by  all  Christians ;  but  as  we 


can  do  nothing  without  Christ,  so  neither  can  we 
pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  his 
Spirit.  Prayer  is  twofold,  inward  and  outward. 
Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turning  of  the  mind 
towards  God,  whereby,  being  secretly  touched  and 
awakened  by  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience, 
and  so  bowed  down  under  the  sense  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, un worthiness  and  misery,  it  looks  up  to  God, 
and  joining  with  the  secret  shinings  of  the  seed  of 
God,  it  breathes  towards  him,  and  is  continually 
breathing  forth  some  secret  desires  and  aspirations 
towards  him.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  so  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  commanded  to  pray  continu- 
ally, which  cannot  be  understood  of  outward 
prayer,  because  it  were  impossible  that  men  should 
be  always  upon  their  knees,  expressing  words  of 
prayer.  Outward  prayer  is,  when  the  spirit  being 
thus  in  the  exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and  feel- 
ing the  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  arise 
powerfully  in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty 
by  a  superadded  motion  and  influence  of  the  Spirit 
to  bring  forth  cither  audible  sighs,  groans,  or  words, 
and  that  either  in  public  assemblies,  or  in  private, 
or  at  meat. 

"  As  inward  prayer  is  necessary  at  all  times,  so 
as  long  as  the  clay  of  every  man's  visitation  lastetb, 
he  never  wants  some  influence,  less  or  more,  for  the 
practice  of  it;  because  he  no  sooner  retires  his 
mind,  and  considers  himself  in  God's  presence,  but 
he  finds  himself  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  outward 
exercise  of  prayer,  as  needing  a  greater  and  super- 
added influence  and  motion  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  cannot 
be  continually  practised,  so  neither  can  it  be  so  rea- 
dily as  to  be  effectually  performed,  until  his  mind  be 
some  time  acquainted  with  the  inward.  Therefore 
such  as  are  diligent  and  watchful  in  their  minds, 
and  much  retired  in  the  exercise  of  this  inward 
prayer,  are  more  capable  to  be  frequent  in  the  use 
of  the  outward,  because  this  holy  influence  doth 
more  constantly  attend  them,  and  they  being  better 
acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to,  the  motions  of 
God's  Spirit,  can  easily  perceive  and  discern  them. 
As  such  who  are  most  diligent  have  a  near  access 
to  God,  and  he  taketh  most  delight  to  draw  them 
by  his  Spirit  to  approach  and  call  upon  him,  so 
when  many  are  gathered  together,  in  this  watchful 
mind,  God  doth  frequently  pour  forth  his  Spirit  of 
prayer  among  them,  and  stir  them  thereunto,  to 
the  edifying  and  building  up  of  one  another  in 
love.  But  because  this  outward  prayer  depends 
upon  the  inward,  as  that  which  must  follow  it,  and 
cannot  be  acceptably  performed,  but  as  attended 
with  a  superadded  influence  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit,  therefore  cannot  noe  prefix  set  times  to  pray 
outwardly,  so  as  to  lay  a  necessity  to  speak  words 
at  such  and  such  times,  whether  we  feel  this  lica- 
venly  influence  and  assistance  or  no  ;  for  that  we 
judge  were  tempting  of'  God,  and  a  coming  before 
him  without  due  preparation.  We  think  it  fit  to 
present  ourselves  before  Him,  by  this  inward  retire- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  so  to  proceed  further  as  his 
Spirit  shall  help  us  and  draw  us  thereunto;  and  Ave 
find  the  Lord  accepts  of  this,  yea  and  seeth  meet 
Bometimea  to  exercise  us  in  this  silent  place  for  the 
trial  of  our  patience,  without  allowing  us  to  speak 
farther,  that  lie  may  teach  vs  not  to  rely  upon  out- 
ward performances,  or  satisfy  ourselves,  as  too 
many  do,  with  the  saying  of  our  prayers — and  that 
our  dependence  upon  him,  may  be  the  more  firm 
and  constant,  to  wait  for  the  holding  out  of  his 
sceptre,  and  for  his  allowance  to  draw  near  unto 
Him,  with  greater  freedom  and  enlargement  of 
spirit  upon  our  hearts  towards  Him. 

"  Though  we  affirm  that  none  ought  to  go  about 
prayer  without  this  motion,  yet  we  do  not  deny  but 
such  sin  as  neglect  prayer ;  but  their  sin  is  in  that 
they  come  not  to  the  place  where  they  may  feel 


that  which  would  lead  them  thereunto.  Therefore 
we  question  not  but  many,  through  neglect  of  this 
inward  watchfulness  and  retiredness  of  mind,  miss 
many  precious  opportunities  to  pray,  and  thereby 
are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  would  they  sin 
if  they  should  set  about  the  act  until  they  first  felt 
the  influence.  For  as  he  grossly  offends  his  master 
that  lieth  in  bis  bed  and  sleeps,  and  neglects  to  do 
his  master's  business ;  yet  if  such  a  one  should  sud- 
denly get  up,  without  putting  on  his  clothes,  or 
taking  along  with  him  those  necessary  tools  and 
instruments,  without  which  he  could  not  possibly 
work,  and  should  forwardly  fall  a  doing  to  no  pur- 
pose, he  would  be  so  far  from  repairing  his  former 
fault,  that  he  would  justly  incur  a  new  censure. 
As  one  that  is  careless  and  otherwise  busied,  may 
miss  to  hear  one  speaking  to  him,  or  even  not  hear 
the  bell  of  a  clock,  though  striking  hard  by  him,  so 
may  many,  through  negligence,  miss  to  hear  God 
oftentimes  calling  upon  them,  and  giving  them  ac- 
cess to  pray  unto  Him ;  yet  will  not  that  allow 
them,  without  his  liberty,  in  their  own  will,  to  fall 
to  work. 

"  That  there  is  a  necessity  of  this  inward  retirement 
of  the  mind  previous  to  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  may 
be  felt  to  draw  thereunto,  appears,  for  that  in  most 
of  those  places  where  prayer  is  commanded,  watch- 
ing is  prefixed  thereunto  as  necessary  to  go  before. 
To  what  end  is  this  watching,  but  waiting  to  feel 
God's  Spirit  to  draw  unto  prayer,  so  that  it  may  be 
done  acceptably.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  '  Like- 
wise the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
but  the  Spirit  also  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.'  They  first 
hold  forth  the  incapacity  of  men  as  of  themselves  to 
pray  or  call  upon  God  in  their  own  wills ;  secondly, 
that  which  can  only  help  and  assist  men  to  pray,  to 
wit,  the  Spirit,  without  which  they  cannot  do  it  ac- 
ceptably to  God,  nor  beneficially  to  their  own  souls. 
God  receiveth  graciously  the  prayers  of  such  as  are 
presented  and  offered  unto  himself  by  the  Spirit, 
knowing  it  to  be  according  to  his  will.  If  any  man 
know  not  how  to  pray,  neither  can  do  it  without  tho 
help  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  him, 
but  altogether  unprofitable,  to  pray  without  it.  The 
Apostle  saith  expressly,  '  That  no  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  if,  then, 
Jesus  cannot  be  thus  rightly  named  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  far  less  can  he  be  acceptably  called 
upon.  Hence  he  declares,  that  he  '  will  pray  with 
the  Spirit,'  <.v.c.  A  clear  evidence  it  was  none  of 
his  method  to  pray  without  it. 

"  From  the  false  opinion  of  praying  without  the 
Spirit,  and  not  judging  it  necessary  to  be  waited  for, 
hath  proceeded  all  the  superstition  and  idolatry 
that  is  among  those  called  Christians,  and  those 
many  abominations  wherewith  the  Lord  is  provoked, 
and  his  Spirit  is  grieved ;  so  that  many  deceive 
themselves  now,  as  the  Jews  did  of  old,  thinking  it 
sufficient,  and  that  all  is  well,  creating  a  false  peace 
to  themselves,  because  they  have  offered  up  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  It  is  manifest  that 
their  constant  use  of  these  things  doth  not  a  whit 
influence  their  lives  and  conversations,  but  they  re- 
main for  the  most  part  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  fre- 
quent both  among  Papists  and  Protestants,  for  them 
to  leap  as  it  were  out  of  their  vain,  light  and  pro- 
fane conversations  at  their  set  hours,  fall  to  their 
customary  devotion,  and  then,  when  it  is  scarce 
finished,  and  the  words  to  God  scarce  out,  the  for- 
mer profane  talk  comes  after  it;  so  that  the  same 
wicked,  profane  spirit  of  this  world  actuates  them^ 
in  both.    If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vain  obla 
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tions,  or  prayers  that  are  abomination,  which  God 
heareth  not,  as  is  certain  there  are,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture testifies,  certainly  such  prayers  as  are  acted  in 
man's  will,  and  by  his  own  strength,  without  God's 
Spirit,  must  be  of  that  number." 


For  "  The  Friend 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Cowper," 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.    Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

"  '  The  Progress  of  Error'  was  the  first  fruit  of 
Cowper's  sorrows,  his  piety,  his  genius,  of  which  his 
compositions  among  the  '  Olney  hymns' — not  then 
given  to  the  public,  had  been  the  earnest  and  the 
promise.  It  consisted  of  eight  separate  poems,  the 
first  of  which  was  '  Table  Talk,'  and  the  last  '  Re- 
tirement;' all  of  a  character  so  harmonious,  and 
in  the  same  metre,  melody  and  style,  that  the  col- 
lection possessed  a  unity  almost  as  perfect  as  '  The 
Task.' 

"  This  admirable  volume  was  the  opening  of  a 
new  and  original  vein  in  English  poetical  literature ; 
but  with  all  its  excellences,  though  it  found  many 
,  was  by  no  means  immediately  popular. 
Here  was  Biblical  truth,  Puritan  truth, 
unpalatable  and  most  condemning  satire, 
and  yet  the  earnestness,  the  humour,  and  the  love 
■  '  that  made  it  winning ;  and  in  all  the  pictures  of 
-  rural  life  and  landscape,  the  same  elements,  the 
nl  sweet  religious  sensibility,  the  quick  and  interesting- 
discernment,  the  quiet  truth  to  nature,  and  a  heart 
full  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.    *        *    When  Cow- 
er's  first  volume  was  published,  he  sent  it  to  his 
sld  school-fellows,  Colman  and  Lord  Chancellor 
SJ  Thurlow.    *        *    The  latter  returned  not  the 
east  acknowledgment  or  notice  of  this  mark  of  con- 
;inued  regard  on  the  part  of  a  long  intimate  friend, 
and  Cowper  expressed  his  indignation  in  a  poem 
tent  to  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Unwin : 
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p  Farewell  false  hearts  !  whose  best  affections  fail, 
Like  shallow  brooks,  which  summer  suns  exhale  I 


"  '  He  has  great  abilities,'  said  Cowper,  in  a  let- 
er  to  Mr.  Unwin,  'but  no  religion.'  And  in  a 
etter,  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  poetry,  and  the 
eligious  instruction  it  was  intended  to  convey  :  '  I 
lave  sent  him  the  truth,  and  the  truth  which  I  know 
le  is  ignorant  of.'  When  this  letter  was  published 
^  >y  Hayley,  this  pointed  declaration,  which  might 
jossibly  have  awakened  some  salutary  anxiety,  was 
emitted  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  because  Thurlow 
tvas  still  living.  The  description  of  character  in  the 
•oem  was  also  suppressed,  but  the  following  beauti- 
ul  conclusion  was  printed,  containing  a  picture, 
rawn  from  life,  of  Cowper's  happiness  in  the  trea- 
ures  of  friendship  God  had  given  him: 


'Votaries  of  business  and  of  pleasure  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  friendship  and  in  love; 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
Let  me  the  charge  of  some  good  angel  find, 
One  who  has  known  and  has  escaped  mankind, 
Polite,  yet  virtuous,  who  has  brought  away 
The  manner3,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day. 
"With  him,  perhaps  with  her  (for  men  have  known 
No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown), 
Let  rne  enjoy,  in  some  unthought  of  spot, 
All  former  friends  forgiven  and  forgot, 
Down  to  the  close  of  life's  fast  fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  ilaw  between  ; 
'Tis  grace,  'tis  bounty,  and  it  calls  for  praise, 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days  ; 
And  if  He  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few, 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due. 
But  if  He  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possest 
indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest. 


And  giving  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Born  from  above,  and  made  divinely  wise, 
He  gives  what  bankrupt  Nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Gold,  purer  far  than  Ophir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  Himself,  and  therefore  true." 

"  The  power  of  vigorous  and  caustic  satire  was 
never  more  admirably  combined  with  affectionate 
feeling,  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  sympathy, 
generous  and  kindly  wit  and  humour,  a  fervent 
love  of  the  truth,  and  hatred  of  all  hypocrisy. 
With  his  native  amiable  disposition,  and  unaffected 
christian  charity,  it  was  impossible  for  Cowper  to 
be  bitter  against  anything  but  meanness,  malignit}', 
profane  bigotry,  and  proud,  fashionable  sin. 

"  One  would  hardly  have  expected  from  this  re 
tired  and  shy  observer,  in  that  deep  seclusion  from 
which  he  looked  forth  through  the  loop-holes  of  his 
retreat,  upon  the  Babel  of  this  world,  so  keen  a  dis- 
cernment, and  so  graphic  and  faithful  a  portraiture 
of -its  manners  and  its  life,  its  follies  and  its  woes. 
The  keenness  of  Cowper's  satire  is  not  bitterness, 
not  acrimony,  but  truth  and  love  against  obstinate 
error,  iniquity,  pretension  and  pride.  Here  is  the 
burning  and  unsparing  pungency  of  Juvenal,  along 
with  a  genial,  gentle  playfulness  and  christian  ten- 
derness of  which  the  Roman  satirist  knew  nothing. 
Cowper's  satire  is  spontaneous,  not  artificial,  not  the 
ambition  of  severity,  but  as  natural  and  playful  as 
the  humour  in  '  John  Gilpin ;'  and  therefore  it  is  at 
once  the  most  telling  and  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  satire,  so 
powerful,  is  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  good- 
nature and  love ;  and  that  a  native  faculty,  so 
fitted  and  disposed  for  shrewd  and  biting  notice 
and  remark,  is  found  so  imbued  with  grace  and 
gentleness. 

"  But  Cowper  could  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  in 
sacred  invective  and  indignant  rebuke  of  all  forms 
of  sacrilege  and  impiety,  and  could  impress,  in  verse 
all  compact  with  thought  and  earnestness,  the  sanc- 
tifying and  beloved  themes  of  the  gospel  that  in- 
spired his  heart.  There  was  neither  hesitation  nor 
shrinking  here,  no  disguise  nor  mitigation,  no  qua- 
lifying nor  softening  of  the  truth ;  but  with  the 
utmost  plainness  and  point,  it  was  applied  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  With  a  dignity  and  power 
above  all  mere  rhetoric,  with  a  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness of  speech  that  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
being  misunderstood,  he  presented  in  his  poem  on 
Truth,  the  much  abused  and  derided  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  an  atoning  Saviour.  *  * 
With  what  convincing  clearness  of  argument  and 
beauty  of  illustration  does  he  show  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all  hope,  but  that  which,  as  an  anchor  to  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  is  cast  within  the  vail. 
Every  confidence  of  heaven  is  dismissed  as  ima- 
ginary and  vain,  whatever  sect  may  rear,  protect, 
and  nourish  it, 

"If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Gethsemaue,  in  thy  dear,  hallowed  ground !" 

*  *  "  In  these  poems  are  to  be  found  seve- 
ral of  the  most  affecting  notices,  drawn  evidently 
from  his  own  experience  of  the  misery  of  a  guilty 
soul  beneath  the  terrors  of  conviction,  and  its  hap- 
piness and  gratitude  in  the  discovery  of  the  glory  of 
God's  grace. 

*  *  "  In  the  poem  of  '  Hope,'  the  author 
describes  the  triumphs  of  immortal  Truth,  as  the 
Parent  of  Hope,  and  bids  all  mere  fancy  stand 
aloof  from  hi*  design,  so  that  the  light  and  shade, 
and  every  stroke  in  the  picture,  while  trembling  he 
undertakes  to  trace  so  divine  a  work,  may  be  taken 
from  reality  : 

"  For  few  believe  the  wonders  Thou  hast  wrought, 
And  none  can  teach  them  but  whom  Thou  hast  taught." 


And  indeed  the  picture  here  drawn,  is  of  a  beauty 
and  accuracy  that  can  find  no  rival  in  the  English 
language.  The  materials  required  to  produce  it, 
are  not  at  the  command  of  the  ordinary  poet,  how- 
ever acute,  profound  and  vast  his  native  genius,  or 
all-entrancing  and  encompassing  his  imagination. 

"If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain, 
If  ever  when  he  sighed  has  sighed  again  ; 
If  ever  on  rhine  eyelid  stood  the  tear 
That  pity  had  engendered,  drop  one  here. — 
This  man  was  happy — had  the  world's  good  word, 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  could  afford. 
Friendship  and  love  seemed  tenderly  at  strife 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  life; 
Politely  learn'd,  and  of  a.  gentle  race, 
Good  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace  ; 
And  whether  at  the  toilet  of  the  fair 
He  laughed  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  there, 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared, 
Insured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. — 
Alas,  how  changed  !    Expressive  of  his  mind, 
His  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined  ; 
Those  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin, 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  works  within  ; 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part, 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart  1 
Forsaking  and  forsaken  of  all  friends, 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends. 
Hard  task  !  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care, 
And  harder  still,  as  learned  beneath  despair! 
-x-  *  *  *  # 

Now  let  the  bright  reverse  be  known  abroad  ; 
Say  man's  a  worm,  and  power  belongs  to  God. 
As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears, 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  mis-spent  years; 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  morn, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightnings  play, 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away, 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies. 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 
When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear. 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks, 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. — 
Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days', 
Invades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
'Tis  heaven,  all  heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings  ; 
'Tis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 
'Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart. 
0  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light ! 
His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright. 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  to  employ 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy  ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 
Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  his  praise." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Machine  for  boring  Pumps  and  Tules. — A.  Wy- 
koff,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  tubular  boring- 
machine,  for  boring  pumps  and  wooden  tubes.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  or  auger  having  cutters 
at  its  extreme  end.  Within  the  tube  is  a  rod  fur- 
nished with  an  auger-shaped  screw.  The  cutters 
on  the  tube  effect  the  boring,  while  the  auger-rod 
extracts  the  chips.  The  parts  named  move  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  machine  bores  at  the  rate 
of  ten  feet  per  minute,  and  with  an  accuracy  that 
is  truly  wonderful. 

When  God  has  fully  prepared  the  heart  for  re- 
ligious action,  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will  fail  to 
find  for  us  our  appropriate  work.  He  knows  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done,  and  the  time  of  its  being 
done,  as  well  as  the  dispositions  which  are  fitted  lor 
doing  it.  Be  watchful,  therefore,  but  wait  also.  A 
good  soldier,  in  the  spirit  of  watchfulnesses  always 
ready  for  action ;  but  he  never  anticipates,  by  a 
restless  and  unwise  hurry  of  spirits,  tjie  orders  of 
his  cornrnander. —  Upham. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOIIN  ESTAUGH. 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 

(Continuation  of  his  Epistle  to  Friends  of  Tortola.) 

"  My  clear  and  tender  Friends, — I  mention  not 
this  to  discourage  you,  but  that  ye  may  be  more  on 
your  guard.  As  you  faithfully  abide  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  you  will  be  able  to  discern  Satan  in  all  his 
transformations,  and  in  the  authority  of  God's 
power  to  stand  against  him,  and  keep  him  out,  and 
so  disappoint  him  of  breaking  that  peace,  love  and 
concord,  which  you  now  have  and  enjoy  in  the 
pure  truth  of  God.  So  you  can  join  with  David, 
and  from  true  experience  say,  'Behold,  how  good 
and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments ;  and  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion ; 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  forevermore.'  Christ  said  to  the  believers,  'A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love 
one  another :  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also 
love  one  another.'  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.'  John  declared, '  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,'  and  'if  we  walk  in  the  light, 
as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  Such  are  the  true  sheep 
of  the  good  Shepherd  ;  and  wh.n  he  putteth  forth 
his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them ;  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice,  and  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him  ; 
for,  said  our  Lord,  '  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.'  David  said,  '  I  have  set  the  Lord  al- 
ways before  me ;  because  he  i3  at  my  right  hand, 
I  shall  not  be  moved.' 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  friends,  whatever  your  trials 
or  besetments  may  be,  here  will  be  your  safety,  in 
keeping  your  minds  purely  staid  upon  the  Lord, 
waiting  to  feel  your  spiritual  strength  renewed. 
For,  '  though  the  youth  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall ;  yet  they  who 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up,  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with 
wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint'  The  living 
branches,  abiding  in  the  vine,  feel  daily  supply  from 
the  root.  Our  Lord  said,  'As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  yo,  except  ye  abide  in  me.' 

"Oh,  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones  of  Christ,  take 
heed  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper,  saith  the  Apostle  Paul,  than 
any  two-odged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
mnrrow,  and  is  a  diseerncr  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart;  neither  is  there  any  creature 
that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  This  is  that  word  of  prophecy  which 
Peter  recommended  the  believers  to  take  heed  unto, 
as  unto  a  light  thai  -him  th  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts. 
This  is  what,  I  believe,  ym  have  had  living  expe- 
rience of,  and  can  say,  though  f< >r  a  time  things 
appeared  but  darkly,  yet  as  you  had  faitli  in  that 
small  appearanee,  and  did  wait  in  hope,  the  Lord 
would  make  further  discoveries  to  you,  the  merciful 
God  hath  caused  the  Sun  "t  Hii'hteou*neaa,  to  arise 
upon  you,  by  whom  all  mi-t-  are  taken  away.  The 


true  light  shining,  you  see  things  clearly :  being  cer- 
tainly assured  of  the  way  of  God,  you  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  Truth,  and  own  and  acknowledge,  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  Christ  hath  told  you  all  that 
ever  you  have  done.  As  he  convinced  and  satisfied 
her  what  the  true  worship  of  God  is,  so  he  hath  let 
you  see,  it  is  not  a  bare  outside  performance,  but 
an  inward  and  spiritual  one,  which  is  acceptable  to 
God.  Being  convinced  that  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him,  who  worship  him  in  spirit,  and 
in  truth,  and  the  way  of  God  being  so  clearly  cast 
up  before  you,  ye  found  it  unsafe  to  abide  with 
those  who  hold  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power  thereof;  following  the  Apostle's  advice,  '  to 
turn  away  from  such.' 

"As  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  favour  you 
with  a  true  and  right  beginning,  may  you  be  pre- 
served in  true  humility,  having  at  all  times  a  pure 
and  single  regard  to  the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  so 
that,  as  the  Apostle  said,  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  may  be  able  to  separate 
you  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  This  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  your 
friend  and  brother,  in  the  unchangeable  Truth, 
"  John  Estaugh." 

"  The  15th  of  the  First  month,  1741-42. 


"  P.  S. — Dear  Friends,  if  either  of  you  can  find 
freedom  to  write,  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  me  to 
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hear  that  the  blessed  Truth  of  Christ  prospers  among 
you  '" 

This  epistle  was  gladly  received  by  the  Friends 
of  Tortola,  and  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to 
them.  Several  of  them  were  animated  to  address 
letters  to  John  Estaugh  on  the  occasion,  which  were 
sent  to  him,  by  William  Thomas,  a  Friend  of  the 
island,  under  a  religious  concern  to  visit,  in  the  love 
of  the  gospel,  Friends  on  the  continent.  William 
Thomas  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  service,  on  the 
23d  of  the  Third  month,  and  reached  Philadelphia, 
near  the  close  of  the  Fifth  month.  At  the  time  of 
receiving  the  letters,  John  Estaugh  was  wading  un- 
der the  concern  to  visit  the  island  ;  but  not  knowing 
but  his  good  Master  might  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  excuse  him  from  the  service,  he  again 
addressed  them  an  epistle.  This,  however,  was 
never  sent,  as  he  found  that  his  exercise  on  their 
account  was  not  relieved  thereby,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  personal  labour  amongst  them  would  be 
accepted  from  him  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
The  epistle  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Friends, — I  have  received  by  our  worthy 
friend,  William  Thomas,  three  letters:  one  from 


old  Joshua,  let  others'  choice  be  as  it  will,  as  for 
you,  ye  will  serve  the  Lord. 

"Oh!  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones  of  Christ  Jesus, 
in  order  that  these  pious  and  godly  resolutions  may 
be  kept  to,  keep  under  a  close  and  strict  religious 
exercise,  waiting  to  feel  the  operation  of  the  holy 
power  of  God  in  your  hearts.    Then,  in  his  Divine 
light,  you  shall  not  only  see  your  own  weakness, 
but  for  your  comfort,  shall  also  behold  Christ,  on 
whom  help  is  laid.    As  he  told  the  believers  of  old, 
so  his  children  and  faithful  servants  at  this  day, 
find,  that  without  him,  they  cannot  do  anything 
which  will  tend  to  God's  glory,  or  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  themselves.    Therefore,  under  a  true 
sense  of  their  own  feebleness,  such  as  these  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  rightly  led  and  guided  into  a 
right  prayer  for  daily  bread.    As  bread  natural  is 
to  the  natural  man,  called  the  staff  of  life,  and  is 
that  on  which  the  natural  life  depends,  so  long  as 
the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  may  see  meet  to  allow  a 
being  here, — for  this  outward  bread  cannot  be  any 
other  ways  serviceable  to  that  noble  part,  the  soul 
in  man,  than  to  support  the  outward  tabernacle  in 
which  she  is  allowed  a  being  for  a  little  space, — so 
the  bread  the  soul  is  to  live  upon,  and  which  is  to 
be  daily  sought  and  prayed  for,  is  the  living  bread, 
which  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  This 
is  the  holy  staff  of  life,  whereon  every  true  member 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  safely  trust  and  lean 
upon,  without  the  least  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
it.  Nor  hath  it  ever  been  known  to  fail  any,  though  |as 
the  least  of  the  servants  of  God,  who  have  stood  pri 
up  faithfully  for  the  cause  of  the  holy  Truth, 
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choosing  to  suffer  the  greatest  cruelties  that  man 
could  inflict  upon  them  rather  than  to  deny  Christ. 

"  It  was  this  divine  power  from  God,  in  and  by 
which  our  ancient  and  worthy  Friends  were  sup- 
ported in  their  first  appearance,  in  the  dark  world. 
As  the  work  they  were  called  to,  was  very  great,  so 
the  Lord  did,  in  proportion  thereunto,  fit  them  with 
life  and  power,  and  in  the  name  and  with  authority  iii 
of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  the 
whole  earth,  they  were  led  to  proclaim  the  downfal  11 
of  the  false  church,  which  John  saw,  clothed  with  they 
scarlet  and  purple,  sitting  upon  the  scarlet-covered 
beast,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  ofp 
abominations  and  filthiness.  Upon  her  forehead 
was  a  name  written,  '  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  »l 
the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
earth.'  John  said,  '  I  saw  the  woman  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  pis 
martyrs  of  Jesus.'  As  soon  as  these  faithful  ser 
vants  of  Christ  began  to  open  their  commission,  an 
in  the  name  of  their  Master,  to  call  the  children  ol 
men  to  forsake  her  dark,  sinful  ways,  she  soon  ap 
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my  esteemed  friend,  John  Pickering,  one  from  peared  full  of  rage,  and  caused  such  of  her  servants 
Jeremiah  Martin,  and  one  from  Fat-Hog  Bay,  as  get  their  wealth  by  trading  with  her,  to  bestii 
signed  by  nine  Friends,  all  which  are  very  kindly  themselves,  inventing  many  barbarous  ways  tc 
received,  and  are  truly  acceptable  to  me.  By  them, 
I  understand  you  had  received  my  epistle  sent,  via 
Antigua,  directed  to  our  friend,  J.  Pickering,  and 
that  it  was  read  at  the  close  of  a  public  meeting, 
and  was  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  those  pre- 
sent. I  was  glad  to  hear  that  our  heavenly  Father 
was  so  graciously  pleased  at  the  reading  thereof  to 
favour  you  with  the  reuewings  of  his  goodness, 
opening  the  free  spring  of  life  amongst  you,  so  that 
the  thirsty  in  Israel  were  refreshed,  and  could  sing 
to  the  holy  Kock,  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  Being  afresh  baptized  and  influenced 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  Truth, 
you  were  therein  and  thereby  led,  I  doubt  not,  to 
renew  your  covenants  with  the  Lord,  and  to  take 
up  fresh  resolutions,  through  Divine  assistance  that 
\  >u  should  never  shrink  or  turn  your  backs  on  what 
the  Lord  hath  shown,  or  manifested  to  be  your 
duties  to  him.    Being  ready  to  conclude,  with  good 


afflict  the  faithful  servants  and  messengers  of  Christ 
imagining  thereby  to  have  extinguished  and  bin 
dercd  the  pure  gospel  light  from  shining.  The^ 
cast  many  of  the  Lord's  servants  into  prison  anc 
dark,  nasty  dungeons,  slashed  their  bodies,  strippec 
them  of  their  goods,  banished  husband  from  wife,  anc 
wife  from  husband,  and  all,  for  their  obedience 
Christ.  But  this  was  not  able  to  discourage  them 
for  being  filled  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  bore  a] 
things  with  meekness,  submitting  their  cause  fc 
God.  They  were  not  deterred  nor  affrighted,  or  pu 
by  their  duty  and  obedience  to  Christ,  but  faith 
fully  followed  him,  and  his  regard  was  to  them,  anc 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love  and  life,  they  could,  ii 
the  prison  and  dark  dungeons,  sound  forth  livinj  it 
praises  to  God,  esteeming  it  as  a  blessing  that  the] 
were  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  When  th 
Lord  had  let  their  persecutors  see,  that  it  was  nc 
in  their  power  to  stop  his  glorious  work,  he  dampe 
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he  hot  and  fiery  day  of  persecution,  and  gave  rest 
md  ease  to  his  servants. 

"  Now,  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones,  if  it  should 
>e  your  lots  to  be,  in  some  things,  tried  for  Christ's 
ake,  be  not  discouraged,  but  stand  faithfully  to 
•our  great  Lord  and  Master,  who  is  still  as  able  as 
ver  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  hath  begun, 
le  will  not  fail  to  relieve  and  comfort  his  humble 
.nd  faithful  followers,  who  are  cheerfully  given  up 
|o  be  ordered  and  directed  as  may  be  consistent 
vith  his  will.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  all,  and 
increase  your  faith  and  hope  in  him,  is  the  desire 
.ind  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend,  who,  in  the  love 
>f  God,  tenderly  salutes  you,  and  bids  you,  in  the 
Lord,  farewell,  John  Estaugh." 

"  Haddonfield,  the  11th  of  the  Seventh  uio.,  1742." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Indians. 

(Concluded  from  page  127.) 

It  is  expected  that  the  classification  and  appraise- 
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cle  in  aent  of  the  trust  lands  of  the  confederate  band  of 
, — so  iVea,  &c,  and  the  Iowas,  in  Kansas  Territory,  will 
oon  be  completed,  when  these,  with  the  balance  of 
he  Delaware  trust-lands,  may  be  offered  for  sale. 
IE     Upon  the  effect  of  the  late  Kansas  disturbances 
ikt  -n  the  Indians,  the  Commissioner  makesthe  follow - 
d  kai  ug  remarks  : 

The  general  disorder  so  long  prevailing  in  Kan- 
s  Territory,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  state  of 
:  stc>:<  dvil  affairs  there,  have  been  very  injurious  to  the 
Tiutk  interests  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  Ter- 
atomas fitory.     The  state  of  affairs  referred  to,  with  the 
Corel  nflux  of  lawless  men  and  speculators,  incident  and 
and  bj  ntroductory  thereto,  has  impeded  the  surveys  and 
re  sup-  he  selections  for  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  and 
mi  'therwise  prevented  the  full  establishment  and  pro- 
reals  »er  efficiency  of  all  the  means  for  civilization  and 
riti  mprovement  within  the  scope  of  the  several  treaties 
.thorltj  trith  them.     The  schools  have  not  been  as  fully 
.nd  the  attended,  nor  the  school  buildings,  agency  houses, 
lortii  -nd  other  improvements  as  rapidly  constructed  as 
will  hey  might  otherwise  have  been.    Trespasses  and 
eo?erel  depredations  of  every  conceivable  kind  have  been 
of  ommitted  on  the  Indians.    They  have  been  per- 
ireofiJ  onally  maltreated — their  property  stolen — their 
rid  imber  destroyed,  their  possessions  encroached  upon, 
f|  ond  divers  other  wrongs  and  injuries  done  them, 
fid  Notwithstanding  all  which,  they  have  afforded  a 
of  i|j  uraiseworthy  example  of  good  conduct,  under  the 
a  most  trying  circumstances.    They  have  at  no  time, 
ii  hat  I  am  aware  of,  attempted  to  redress  their  own 
Idrao  wrongs,  but  have  patiently  submitted  to  injury,  re- 
:f]0oap  ying  on  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  the  Govern- 
irvaM  aent  to  indemnify  them.     In  the  din  and  strife 
teiti  (etween  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  parties 
ffjtj  ti  irith  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  African  race 
,j  I'triS  .here,  and  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
til  [ed  man  have  been  completely  overlooked  and  dis- 
lse  legarded,  the  good  conduct  and  patient  submission 
!  am  'f  the  latter  contrasts  favourably  with  the  disorderly 
jtfjppl  .nd  lawless  conduct  of  many  of  their  white  brethren. 
■  al  rho,  while  they  have  quarreled  about  the  African, 
te  i  lave  united  upon  the  soil  of  Kansas  in  wrong-doing 
jjthea  oward  the  Indian." 

'    i    He  insists  that  the  reservations  still  left  to  these 
I  ndians  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  but  in  this 
0Ipl  re  fear  he  will  be  disappointed  : 
jtk    "  In  relation  to  the  emigrated  and  partially  civi- 
a  <zed  tribes  in  Kansas — the  circumstances  under 
Ji  fhich  they  were  transplanted  to  that  country,  and 
nn(  he  pledges  of  this  Government  that  it  should  be  to 
tbij  hem  and  their  posterity  a  permanent  home  forever 
—the  distrust  and  doubt  under  which  they  assent- 
jjsiKf  A  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  tracts 
j3i5jei»the  United  States  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 


our  own  population,  I  have,  in  former  reports,  treat- 
ed fully,  and  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  persons,  that  the  small  tracts 
which  these  tribes  have  reserved  in  Kansas  as  their 
permanent  homes,  must  be  so  regarded.  They  can- 
not again  be  removed.  They  must  meet  their  fate 
upon  their  present  reservations  in  that  Territory, 
and  there  be  made  a  civilized  people,  or  crushed  and 
blotted  out.  Their  condition  is  critical,  simply  be- 
cause their  rights  and  interests  seem  thus  far  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  disregarded  by 
their  new  neighbours.  They  may  be  preserved  and 
civilized,  and  will  be,  if  the  guarantees  and  stipula- 
tions of  their  treaties  are  faithfully  fulfilled  and  en- 
forced, and  the  Federal  Government  discharges  its 
obligations  and  redeems  its  pledged  faith  toward 
them.  As  peace  and  order  seem  now  to  be  restored 
in  the  Territory,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
citizens  thereof  will  make  haste  to  repair  the  wrong 
and  injury  which  the  red  men  of  Kansas  have  suf- 
fered by  the  acts  of  their  white  neighbours,  and  that 
hereafter  they  will  not  only  treat  the  Indians  fairly 
and  kindly,  but  that  all  good  citizens  will  set  their 
faces  against  the  conduct  of  any  lawless  men  who 
may  attempt  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  or  other- 
wise injure  the  Indian  population  there." 

Upon  the  wild  tribes  of  Western  Kansas  we  have 
the  following  remarks : 

"  Those  bands  of  Camanches  who  spend  the  win- 
ter below  the  Arkansas,  and  commit  depredations 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  proceed  northwardly  in  the 
spring,  in  pursuit  of  buffalo.  They  are  well  supplied 
with  horses,  and  enrich  themselves  by  plunder 
They  receive  their  annuities  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
regard  them  as  a  compensation  paid  them  by  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  by 
emigrants.  Like  the  Kioways,  they  are  insolent 
and  treat  their  agent  with  contempt. 

"  The  Cheyennes,  who  reside  higher  up  the  Ar- 
kansas, have  «nerally  been  regarded  as  quiet  and 
peaceable  Ind%ns.  They  are  good  hunters,  and 
furnish  large  quantities  of  robes  and  peltries.  Re- 
cently they  have  been  charged  with  being  accessory 
to  the  murders  committed  on  the  Platte,  near  Fort 
Kearney.  It  is  said  that  the  Camanches,  Kioways 
and  Cheyennes,  who  annually  assemble  in  the 
thoroughfares  near  the  borders  of  New  Mexico, 
hold  in  bondage  many  Mexicans  and  some  Ameri 
can  citizens,  and  the  agent  is  powerless  to  free 
them.  Every  year  these  Indians  are  becoming 
more  insolent,  and  serious  consequences  may  be  ap- 
prehended, unless  some  efficient  and  adequate  mode 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  to  enforce  among 
them  respect  to  its  authority." 

In  the  district  south  of  Kansas  the  Osages  detest 
labour,  practice  polygamy,  and  are  decreasing.  The 
Cherokees  continue  to  improve,  especially  in  agri- 
culture ;  but  their  educational  funds  are  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remains  for  them  except  to  abandon 
their  schools,  or  to  sell  more  lands  to  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  means  to  support  them. 

The  Chickasaws,  hitherto  united  with  the  Choc- 
taws,  have  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  Both 
tribes  are  improving.  The  Choctaws  left  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  about  two  thou- 
sand, in  number,  are  represented  as  scattered  over 
a  great  extent,  and  though  some  of  them  nominally 


citizens,  as  bein#  all  of  them  in  a  very  hopeless  and 


degraded  condition. 

The  Seminoles,  hitherto  united  with  the  Creeks, 
have  also  formed  a  separate  government,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  Semi- 
noles'in  Florida  may  be  induced  to  join  them. 

Upon  the  pending  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  the  Keport  throws  no  new  light. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  in  both  Territories 
is  to  collect  the  friendly  Indians  on  reserves,  and  to 


induce  the  hostile  tribes  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
join  the  friendly  Indians. 

"  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  fifty-two  treaties 
with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  entered  into. 
These  treaties  may,  with  but  few  exceptions  of  a  spe- 
cific character,  be  separated  into  three  classes ;  first, 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  ;  second,  treaties  of 
acquisition,  with  a  view  of  colonizing  the  Indians  on 
reservations ;  and  third,  treaties  of  acquisition,  and 
providing  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  tribes,  at  once  or  in  the  future,  on 
separate  tracts  of  lands  or  homesteads,  and  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  tribal  character.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  acquired  by  these  treaties,  either  by  the 
extinguishment  of  the  original  Indian  title,  or  by 
the  reacquisition  of  lands  granted  to  Indian  tribes 
by  former  treaties,  is  about  174,000,000  of  acres. 
Thirty-two  of  these  treaties  have  been  ratified,  and 
twenty  are  now  before  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion and  action.  In  no  former  equal  period  of  our 
history  have  so  many  treaties  been  made,  or  such 
vast  accessions  of  land  been  obtained.  Within  the 
same  period  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  and  the 
operations  of  its  agents  have  been  extended  over  an 
additional  area  of  from  400,000  to  600,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  embracing  tribes  about  which  be- 
fore that  time  but  little  was  known ;  and  by  au- 
thority of  several  acts  <.f  Congress,  thirteen  new 
agencies  and  nine  sub-agencies  have  been  esta- 
blished." 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians  and  the  reservations  still  left 
to  them  : 

"  To  preserve  the  small  reservation  already  made, 
and  hereafter  to  be  made,  by  tribes  who  have  or 
may  resolve  to  settle  down  and  till  the  land,  and 
to  preserve  to  all  Indians  their  annuities,  I  again  ur- 
gently recommend  such  penal  and  other  legislation 
as  may  be  required  to  effect  these  objects.  But  any 
measure  of  protection  short  of  this  will  fail  to  guard 
the  Indians  against  the  artful  schemes  of  those  bad 
men,  who,  under  more  or  less  specious  pretences, 
desire  to  obtain  either  their  lands  or  their  money, 
or  both.    Upon  such  protection  depends  the  ques- 
tion of  their  future  existence,  for,  when  stripped  of 
their  property,  alms  would  only  rapidly  sink,  not 
permanently  elevate  and  preserve  them.  Humanity, 
Christianity,  national  honour,  unite  in  demanding 
the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  not  only  protect 
the  Indians,  but  as  shall  effectually  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  public  officer  to  allow  these  poor 
creatures  to  be  despoiled  of  their  lands  and  annui- 
ties by  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  audacious  specula- 
tors, attorneys  and  others,  their  instruments  and 
coadjutors.     And  no  officer  should,  for  the  want 
of  such  legislation,  be  compelled  during  his  whole 
official  existence,  either  to  allow  the  Indians  to  be 
plundered,  or  else  have  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  conflict  to  sustain  their 
rights  against  combinations  of  men  whose  chief 
and  first  efforts  are  always  directed  toward  obtain- 
ing influence  with  the  press  and  with  those  supposed 
to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government.    It  is 
asking  too  much  of  a  subordinate  officer.  It  exposes 
lira  to  unnecessary  danger  and  unnecessary  tempta- 
tion. And  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  Indian  to  thus 
expose  him  to  such  a  danger  and  such  a  tempta- 
tion.   The  security  of  their  rights  should  be  made 
as  little  dependent  upon  the  virtue  of  a  public  officer 
as  possible. 

"  To  preserve  their  property  and  to  give  them  the 
blessings  of  education  and  Christianity,  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  continuing  'long  in  the  land'  which 
God  gave  to  their  fathers  and  to  them.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  Government  will  have  the  aid  of  all 
its  good  citizens,  in  faithfully  executing  its  high 
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trust  and  discharging  its  obligations  to  the  remnants 

DO  t     .  _ 

of  the  Indian  tribes  now  left  to  its  oversight  and 
guardianship,  so  that  they  shall  be  intelligently  and 
generously  protected  and  cared  for  in  all  that  makes 
life  useful  and  Lappy." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Encouragement 
To  all  the  honest-hearted  whom  the  old  adver- 
sary, the  devil,  in  this  day  of  treading  down,  would 
persuade  that  there  is  no  use  for  them  to  strive  any 
longer,  for  that  God  will  not  hear  them.  Our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  trod  the  path  of 
temptation  before  you,  overcome  the  enemy,  and 
opened  a  door  for  you,  which  nothing  can  shut.  His 
promises  are,  Yea  and  amen  forever ;  and  he  has 
said,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ; 
for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth,  (yea,  every 
one,  so  that  there  is  no  exception,)  and  he  that 
seeketh,  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall 
be  opened."  Now  here  is  a  word  of  strong  encour- 
agement for  us ;  for  has  Christ  said,  and  will  he  not 
perform  ?  Behold,  how  He  strengthens  our  faith,  or 
would  strengthen  it,  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge,  who,  though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regard- 
ed man,  yet  because  the  poor  widow  was  impor- 
tunate with  him,  gave  her  what  she  desired.  This 
parable  he  spake,  says  the  Evangelist,  "  to  the  end, 
that  men  should  always  pray  and  not  faint."  So 
that  we  are  not  to  give  over  seeking.  Though 
■doubts  and  discouragements  attend  us,  strong  is  the 
Lord,  and  merciful  and  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most all  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  Jacob  wrestled 
till  night  to  obtain  the  blessing.  "And  will  not 
God  avenge  or  succour  his  own  elect,  which  cry 
■day  and  night  unto  him  ?  I  tell  you  he  will  avenge 
them,  and  that  speedily." 

Wherefore,  keep  on  honest  soul,  and  God  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  thy  feet  shortly,  and  give  thee 
thy  heart's  desire. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  defenders  of  negro  slavery,  among  their  va- 
rious arguments,  insist  particularly  on  the  cheapness 
of  slave  labour,  and  the  contentment  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  slaves  on  the  large  plantations ;  and  to 
remove  them  from  this  condition,  where  their  wants 
are  supplied,  to  that  of  freedom  and  constant  exer- 
tion, would  not  only  be  impolitic,  they  say,  but 
cruel. 

It  is  accordingly  interesting  to  observe  how  this 
theory  is  supported  in  practice  among  the  slave- 
holders themselves,  and  how  in  the  system  of  task- 
working  now  generally  in  vogue  on  the  eastern  coast, 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  labour  have  been  work- 
ing under  the  artificial  forms  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude, in  modifying  the  hardships  of  slavery,  and  in 
effecting  to  some  extent  a  more  just  return  for 
labour. 

Because  task  working  has  been  found  economical 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  introduced — and  it  is 
economical,  because  the  slaves  accomplish  more 
when  labouring  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  a 
few  hours  of  comparative  freedom,  than  when  kept 
constantly  under  the  whip. 

Even  with  the  "contented  and  cheerful''  slaves, 
then,  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  seems  to  be 
a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  than  any  other 
means  which  the  planters  employ. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  in  enforcing  slave  labour 
are  audi  as  to  make  Northern  nu  n  douht  very  much 
the  "  cheapness"  of  it.  The  following  extract  from 
a  recent  work  on  our  "  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  by 
F.  L.  Olmsted,  exhibits  in  a  very  clear  and  strong 
light,  the  actual  workings  of  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion" in  the  rice-swamps  of  eastern  South  Carolina, 


on  a  plantation  where  we  are  assured  the  negroes 
are  more  humanely  and  discreetly  managed  than 
is  usually  the  case. 

After  minutely  describing  the  way  in  which  the 
soil  is  prepared  for  the  crops,  &c,  he  goes  on  to  re- 
mark on 

SLAVE  LABOUR,  AS  APPLIED  ON  THE  RICE 
PLANTATIONS. 

The  system  of  working  slaves  by  tasks,  common 
on  the  large  cotton  plantations  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  as  well  as  on  the  rice  plantations,  has  cer- 
tainly great  advantages.  The  slave  works  more 
rapidly,  energetically,  and  within  narrow  limits, 
with  much  greater  use  of  discretion  or  skill,  than 
he  is  often  found  to  do  elsewhere.  Could  the  hope 
of  reward  for  faithfulness,  be  added  to  the  fear  of 
punishment  for  negligence,  and  some  encourage- 
ment be  offered  to  the  labourer  to  apply  his  mind 
to  a  more  distant  and  elevated  result  than  release 
from  his  daily  toil — as  it  seems  to  me  there  easily 
might  be — it  would  inevitably  have  not  only  an 
improving  effect  upon  his  character,  but  would 
make  way  for  a  vastly  more  economical  application 
of  his  labour. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  tasked  labourer 
is  always  watched  as  closely  as  possible — a  driver 
standing  by  often  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  that  he 
may  be  afraid  to  do  his  work  slightingly.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  most 
liberal  and  intelligent  proprietors,  he  is  trusted  as 
little  as  possible  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  he  will  never  do  any  thing 
desired  of  him  that  he  dares  avoid. 

Take  men  of  any  original  character  of  mind, 
and  use  them  as  mere  animal  machines,  to  be  ope- 
rated only  by  the  motive  power  of  fear  ;  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  their  animal  life  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cravings  of  their  body  shall  afford  no  sti- 
mulus to  contrivance,  labour  and  providence ;  work 
them  mechanically  under  a  taskmaster,  so  that 
they  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  discretion,  ex- 
cept to  avoid  the  imposition  of  additional  labour, 
or  other  punishment ;  deny  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  means  of  enlarged  information,  and  high 
mental  culture,  and  what  can  be  expected  of  them, 
but  continued  if  not  continually  increasing  stupid- 
ity, indolence,  wastefulness,  and  treachery? 

Put  the  best  race  of  men  under  heaven  into  a 
land  where  industry  is  obliged  to  bear  the  weight 
of  such  a  system,  and  inevitably  their  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  and  skill,  will  be  paralyzed,  the  land 
will  be  impoverished,  its  resources  of  wealth  will 
remain  undeveloped  ;  or  will  be  wasted  ;  and  only 
by  the  favour  of  some  extraordinary  advantage 
can  it  compare  in  prosperity  with  countries  adjoin- 
ing, in  which  a  more  simple,  natural,  and  healthy 
system  of  labour  prevails. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Slave  States.  On  what 
does  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  such  as  it  is,  de- 
pend ?  On  certain  circumstances  of  topography, 
climate,  and  soil,  that  give  them  almost  a  monopoly 
of  supplying  to  the  world  the  most  important  arti- 
cle of  its  commerce. 

Conventions  of  planters  met  to  consider  prepos- 
terous propositions  for  "  regulating  the  cotton  mar- 
ket," annually  confess  that  if  the  price  of  this  sta- 
ple should  be  very  greatly  reduced,  by  its  extended 
culture  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  by  any  cause 
greatly  diminishing  its  consumption,  every  proprie- 
tor at  the  South  would  be  ruined.  If  this  humil- 
iating state  of  things,  extending  over  so  large  a 
t  !gi  id,  and  yet  so  distinctly  defined  by  the  identi- 
cal lines  that  separate  the  Slave  from  the  Free 
States,  is  not  caused  by  the  peculiar  system  of  la- 
bour which  distinguishes  the  former,  there  is  at] 
least  an  appearance  of  reason  in  the  fanaticism 


that  votes,  on  that  supposition,  not  to  extend  the 
area  devoted  to  that  experiment. 

On  the  rice  plantation  which  I  have  particularly 
described,  the  slaves  were,  I  judge,  treated  with  afi 
least  as  much  discretion  and  judicious  considera- 
tion of  economy,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morals,  as  on  any  other 
in  all  the  Slave  States ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving— and  I  certainly  took  no  pains  to  do  so,^ 
nor  were  any  special  facilities  offered  me  for  it — 
repeated  instances  of  that  waste  and  misapplication' 
of  labour,  which  it  can  never  be  possible  to  guard 
against,  when  the  agents  of  industry  are  slaves. 
Many  such  evidences  of  waste,  it  would  not  be  easyj 
to  specify  ;  and  others  which  remain  in  my  memory 
after  some  weeks,  do  not  adequately  account  for 
the  general  impression  that  all  I  saw  gave  me  ;  but  g 
there  were,  for  instance,  under  my  observation, 
gates  left  open,  and  bars  left  down,  against  stand- 
ing orders ;  rails  removed  from  fences,  by  the  ne- 
groes, as  was  conjectured,  to  kindle  their  fires  j. 
with ;  mules  lamed,  and  implements  broken,  by  ft 
careless  usage ;    a  flat-boat,  carelessly  secured,  1 
going  adrift  down  the  river ;  men  ordered  to  cast  L 
rails  for  a  new  fence,  depositing  them  so  that  a  L 


double  expense  of  labour  would  be  required  to  lay 
them,  more  than  would  have  been  needed  if  they 
had  been  placed,  as  they  might  almost  as  easily 
have  been,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  forethought; 
men  ordered  to  fill  up  holes  made  by  alligators  or 
craw-fish  in  an  important  embankment,  discovered 
to  have  merely  patched  over  the  outside,  having 
taken  pains  to  make  it  only  appear  that  they  had 
executed  their  task — not  having  been  overlooked 
while  doing  it  by  a  driver;  men  not  having  perform- 
ed the  duties  that  were  intrusted  to  them,  makings^ 
statements  which  their  owner  was  obliged  to  receive 
as  sufficient  excuse,  though  he  told  me  he  felt  as- 
sured they  were  false — all  going  to  show  habitual 
carelessness,  indolence,  and  mere  eye-service. 


lie 


The  constant  misapplication  and  waste  of  labour 
on  many  of  the  rice-plantations,  is  inconceivably 
great.  Owing  to  the  proverbial  stupidity  and  dog 
ged  prejudice  of  the  negro,  (but  peculiar  to  him 
only  as  he  is  more  carefully  poisoned  with  ignorance 
than  the  labourer  of  other  countries,)  it  is  exceed 
ingly  difficult  to  introduce  new  and  improved 
methods  of  applying  his  labour.  He  always  strongly 
objects  to  all  new-fashioned  implements ;  and,  i{ 
they  are  forced  into  his  hands,  will  do  his  best  to 
break  them,  or  to  make  them  only  do  such  work  jj, 
as  shall  compare  unfavourably  with  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  without  them.  It  is  a  com-*''1 
mon  thing,  I  am  told,  to  see  a  large  gang  of  negroes. 


Kit 
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each  carrying  about  four  shovelfuls  of  earth  upon 
a  board  balanced  on  his  head,  walking  slowly  along  J 
on  the  embankment,  so  as  to  travel  along  two  sidet 
of  a  large  field,  perhaps  for  a  mile,  to  fill  a  breach 
a  job  which  an  equal  number  of  Irishmen  would 
accomplish,  by  laying  planks  across  the  field  and  J 
running  wheelbarrows  upon  them,  in  one-tenth  o:  A 
the  time.     The  clumsy  iron  hoe  is  almost  every' 
where  made  to  do  the  work  of  pick,  spade,  shovel* 
and  plow.  I  have  seen  it  used  to  dig  a  grave.  Or 
many  plantations  a  plow  has  never  been  used  ;  the 
land  being  entirely  prepared  for  the  crop  by  chop 
ping  with  the  hoe,  as  I  have  described.    There  ii 
reason,  perhaps,  for  this,  on  the  newly  cleared  ric<  . 
ground,  encumbered  as  it  is,  with  the  close  standing 
stumps  and  strong  roots  and  protuberances  of  th< 

I  should  suppose  • 
to  grub  these  bj  | 
hand,  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  stroD|  r" 
plow.  On  old  plantations,  where  the  stump 
have  been  removed,  the  surface  is  like  a  garden 
bed,  the  soil  a  dark,  rich,  mellow,  and  exceeding 
ly  fine  loam,  the  proportion  of  sand  varying  ver; 


late  cypress  swamp  ;  though, 
it  would  be  more  economical 
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nuch  in  different  districts,  but  always  considerable, 
and  sufficient,  I  must  think,  to  prevent  an  in- 
urious  glazing  from  the  plow,  unless  the  land  is 
'ery  poorly  drained.  Yet,  even  on  these,  the  plow 
s  not  in  general  use. 

Trials  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  South 
Carolina  plantations  of  English  horse-drills,  I  un- 
lerstood,  without  satisfactory  success  :  but  I  can 
lardly  doubt  that  with  as  good  labourers  as  the 
ommon  English  clod-hoppers,  some  modification  of 
hem  might  be  substituted  advantageously  for  the 
:  ery  laborious  hoe  and  hard  process  of  planting.  I 
jhould  think,  too,  the  horse-hoe  now  much  used  in 
[Cugland   for   cleaning  wheat,    (which  is  drilled 
[early  one-half  closer  than  rice  usually  is,)  might 
e  adapted  to  rice  culture,  with  much  saving  of 
|ibour  over  the  present  method  of  hand-hoeing, 
ilalf  an  acre  a  day  is  the  usual  task  of  a  negro  at 
his  operation.    Garrett's  horse-hoe,  on  light  land, 
rill  easily  go  over  ten  acres,  employing  one  horse, 
|nd  one  man  and  a  boy.  The  Judges  of  the  lloyal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  a  trial  in"l851,  reported 
','jat  the  work  done  by  it  was  far  superior  to  any 
.and-hoeing.     It  requires  to  be  guided,  of  course, 
*  ith  great  carefulness,  and,  perhaps,  should  not  be 
ltrusted  to  ordinary  slave  field  hands. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  application  of  the  reap- 
_J  iig  machines  now  in  use  on  every  large  grain  farm 

'    i  the  North.  h;iS  Vlppn    TYlfirlii    in    thn    vino  lioi-vocf 
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For  "  The  Friend.1' 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 


in  remarking  on  this,  says 
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;  the  North,  has  been  made  in  the  rice  harvest, 
y  the  use  of  a  portable  tram-way  for  them  to  run 
oon,  I  should  think  they  might  be  substituted  for 
ie  present  exceedingly  slow  and  toilsome  method 
reaping  with  the  sickle,  with  economy  and  great 
lief  to  the  labourers.  Such  portable  tram-ways 
•e  in  use  in  England  for  removing  the  turnip  crop 
om  miry  fields  in  winter ;  and  men  earn  sixty 
nts  a  day  by  contracting  to  remove  heavy  crops 
the  rate  of  SI  .50  an  acre,  shifting  the  trams  them- 
Ives.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rice  crop 
ight  be  taken  out  of  the  wet  ground,  and  carried 
uch  more  rapidly,  and  at  less  expense,  to  the 
ick-yard  in  this  way  than  by  the  slow  and  cruel 
'athod  now  employed. 

Could  these  and  other  labour-saving  appliances, 
general  use  elsewhere,  be  introduced,  and  com- 
tition  of  labour  be  obtained,  the  cost  of  raising 
:e  might,  probably,  be  reduced  one-half. 
.  I'That  free  labour,  even  of  whites,  can  be  used  in 
itroac  :e-culture,  if  not  in  Carolina,  certainly  in  Louisiana, 
here  the  effect  of  the  malaria  is  not  so  deadly  to 
^  J  3  white  man,)  the  poor  Creoles  of  that  state  have 
oved.  But  e"ven  for  Carolina,  free  labourers  might 
"e  w  procured  by  thousands,  within  a  year,  from  the 
ac01  ie-regions  of  China,  if  good  treatment  and  uiode- 
ie  wages,  dependent  on  hard  work  and  good  be- 
ll>  °f°  riour,  could  be  sufficiently  assured  to  them.  That 

•  ,  -J  would  suffer  no  more  from  malaria,  than  do 
tosffl  ,  negroeS)  t]jere  can  jje  little  doubt.  And  why, 
"rK'  sept  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  or  for  the  pur- 
D  W    «  of  bullying  the  moral  sense  of  the  rest  of  man- 

id,  South  Carolina  should  propose  to  re-establish 
im  c  i  African  Slave  Trade,  while  this  resource  is  left, 
•'  f^.  annot  see.    If  the  British  and  Spanish  treat  the 

inese  labourers  which  they  have  imported  to  the 

*  j  JSt  Indies  worse  than  if  they  were  negroes,  as  it 
Wii  iaid,  no  evidence  is  afforded  that  such  cruelty  is 
)Jc(t  iessary.  The  Chinese  have  heathen  vices  enough 

j'y  tainly ;  but  the  want  of  docility  and  pains-taking 
iiedjj  ustry  are  not  among  them.    And,  looking  from 
purely  economical  point  of  view,  if  orderly  in- 
8°    itrycan  be  bought  of  them  cheaply,  nothing  more 
flifi*  •equired.     And  as  regards  the  other  main  con- 
'<  oration  on  which  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade 
>m  idvocated — the  saving  of  sinners — the  souls  of 
stojf  Chinese  are  probably  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
■r»ng  angels  as  those  of  the  questionably  human 
of  Africa. 


dom  of  heaven. 

Thomas  Chalklcj 
"  it  is  a  safe  and  blessed  state  to  be  spiritually 
poor,  and  to  be  rightly  sensible  of  it  before  the 
Most  High.  For  then  we  are  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  but  from  the  Lord;  and  without  Him, 
man  sees  himself  undone  ;  his  soul  must  starve,  he 
must  go  naked,  if  the  Almighty  do  not  feed  and 
clothe  him.  When  people  see  themselves  poor  and 
wretched,  miserable,  blind,  and  naked,  without 
Christ,  Oh!  then  how  the  soul  cries  and  begs  for 
mercy  and  grace.  A  dry  form  of  words  will  not 
satisfy  it,  but  it  begs  with  tears,  Lord  help  me,  or 
I  perish  !  Save  me,  or  I  am  undone  forever  ! 
Here  the  soul  humbly  approaches  the  throne  of 
Grace  by  prayer,  and  if  an  answer  is  not  quickly 
received — for  such  a  soul  is  apt  to  think  the  time 
long — it  waits  patiently,  with  that  servant  of  God 
who  said  :  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him  :"  for  I  know  there  is  no  help  for  me  but 
from  thee,  Oh,  my  God  and  my  Saviour,  saith  the 
truly  poor  soul.  The  food  which  must  keep  life  in 
me,  is  thy  word ;  and  the  raiment  which  I  want  is 
thy  righteousness,  as  thou  wroughtest  it  for  me, 
and  workest  it  in  me  also.  The  Lord  looks  with 
a  compassionate  eye  on  such  souls,  and  doth  not 
use  to  turn  them  away  empty  ?  but  as  they  abide 
in  the  patience,  waiting  for  his  appearance  in  hope, 
he  assures  them  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  great 
change  is  witnessed  :  for  the  blessing  of  Christ 
makes  them  rich,  which  adds  no  sorrow  with  it." 

"  As  Moses  always  retired  to  the  holy  taberna- 
cle for  the  determination  of  doubtful  and  disputed 
questions,  and  fled  to  prayer,  for  aid  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  wickedness,  so  skouldst  thou  also  enter  the 
sacred  temple  of  thy  heart ;  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sions, fervently  implore  the  guidance  and  support 
of  divine  wisdom  and  strength.  Thou  hast  read 
that  Joshua,  and  the  Children  of  Israel,  '  because 
they  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,' 
were  betrayed  into  a  league  with  the  Gibeonites, 
being  deluded  by  fictitious  piety,  and  giving  hasty 
credit  to  deceitful  words." 


arid  unnecessary  where  slavery  is  not  present,  and 
which  is  both  expensive  and  annoying.  The  severe 
laws  enacted  to  prevent  everything  that  might  lead 
to  insurrection,  to  punish  those  so  offending,°and  the 
constant  close  watch  kept  up,  tell  plainly  the  gene- 
ral and  anxious  fear  that  preys  upon  those  who  are 
supporting  or  living  in  the  midst  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  by 
some  of  them  to  induce  a  belief  that  that  institu- 
tion is  consonant  with  the  will  and  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  It  is  impossible  for  the  masters  at 
all  times  to  shut  out  from  their  minds,  however 
unwilling  they  may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  the  con- 
viction that  man  is  created  by  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  for  purposes  of  his  own  glory,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  faculties  and  feelings  appertaining  to 


beings  destined  for 


a  never-endinc 


existence ;  and 
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It  is  one  of  the  miseries  inseparable  from  the 
institution  of  slavery,  that  a  fear  must  at  all  times 
more  or  less  pervade  the  community  in  which  it 
exists,  lest  those  who  are  kept  in  bondage  by  law 
and  force,  will  be  induced  to  make  trial  of  their 
strength,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their 
oppressed  and  galling  condition.  No  matter  how 
leniently  a  man  may  treat  those  over  whom  he 
claims  the  authority  and  right  to  act  the  part  of  a 
master,  and  console  himself  with  the  idea  of  having 
thereby  secured  their  affection,  he  knows  they  are 
conscious  of  being  deprived  of  the  rights  of  men, 
and  that  their  natural  feelings  and  propensities 
prompt  them  to  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights,  and  urge  them  to  seek  to  obtain  it;  and 
he  knows  not  at  what  moment  these  feelings, 
called  into  action  by  the  transactions  of  the  day, 
or  stimulated  by  intercourse  with  others,  may 
prove  too  strong  to  be  kept  in  check  by  consider- 
ations relating  to  himself  and  his  family,  or  of 
danger  to  his  slaves  themselves;  or  should  he 
feel  secure  from  any  attempts  by  those  of  his  own 
household,  he  is  altogether  ignorant  how  far  he  is 
:afe  from  those  of  his  neighbours. 

This  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  fear  imposes  on 
slaveholders,  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
dwell,  a  police  system  which  is  altogether  unknown 


that  to  these  endowments  are  attached  responsi- 
bilities and  rights,  to  the  proper  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is 
diametrically  opposed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  fulfilling  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  Creator,  or  occupying  the  position  in- 
tended to  be  secured  to  every  member  of  the 
rational  creation,  by  the  practical  operation  of  the 
principles  and  precepts,  the  doctrines  and  laws  that 
belong  to  this  last  dispensation— the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel.  With  these  convictions,  there  must 
often  rise  in  the  mind,  even  of  those  who  believe 
they  are  conscientiously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
station,  a  dread  of  righteous  retribution  on  a  com- 
munity that  obstinately  upholds  such  a  system ;  and 
that  it  may  be  permitted  by  Him  who  sees  and 
knows  the  suffering  and  degradation  into  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  workmanship  of  his  hands  is 
brought  and  kept  by  their  fellow  men,  that  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  should  be  made  the 
instruments  of  chastisement,  and,  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  from  bondage,  spread  death  and  destruction 
throughout  the  land.  The  degraded,  unenlightened 
condition,  in  which  the  slaves  are  kept,  with  pas- 
sions but  little  governed  or  restrained,  except  by 
the  fear  of  the  lash,  make  it  certain  that,  if  once 
roused  to  a  determined  attempt  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  their  path  would  be  marked  by  murder 
and  bloodshed  in  its  most  direful  form ;  and  the 
heart  recoils  at  the  picture  of  desolation  and  misery 
which  wonld  be  realized  were  they  once  to  over- 
come the  efforts  of  their  masters  to  restrain  them. 

This  is  a  dreadful  state  of  feeling  to  live  in ; 
but  we  believe  that  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  our  slave  States,  and  is  often 
destroying  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  neigh- 
bourhoods, which,  to  a  casual  observer,  may  ap- 
pear to  be  living  in  peace  and  content.  It  is  to 
these  causes  we  must  attribute  the  wide-spread 
alarm  that  has  agitated  the  slaveholders  from 
Texas  to  Delaware,  on  account  of  supposed  insur- 
rectionary plans  and  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves;  and  from  their  influence  on  men  of 
unbridled  passions  and  power,  have  resulted  the 
barbarous  punishments  and  murders  committed 
on  the  poor  creatures  who  have  been  suspected  of 
being  privy  to,  or  implicated  in  the  apprehended 
rising.  What  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
assertions  so  vauntingly  put  forth,  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South,  is  afforded  by  the  anxiety,  the  dread,  the 
vindictive  cruelty,  manifested  in  many  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  slaves  are  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign to  rise  upon  their  masters. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  plan  has  been  gene- 
rally entertained  or  matured  among  the  slaves ;  and 
the  community  is  unable  to  decide,  whether  they 
are  suffering  solely  from  their  fears,  and  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  evils  belonging  to  their  institu- 
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tion,  or  whether  the  inmates  of  their  families  and  the 
thousands  that  surround  their  homes,  are  covertly 
banding  themselves  together,  with  the  intention  of 
embracing  some  preconcerted  opportunity  to  effect 
their  destruction.  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
there  can  be  but  little  happiness  or  sense  of  security. 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  there  have  nineteen 
slaves  lost  their  lives,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
insurrection ;  all,  we  believe,  without  any  judicial 
trial.  Iu  Louisiana,  where  three  were  regularly 
indicted  and  tried,  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  and  they  were  acquitted. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  nit.,  by 
the  steamship  Canada,  which  brought  out  the  America's 
mails  and  passengers.    The  steamship  America  sailed 
on  her  regular  day,  the  6th,  but  when  off  Cape  Clear, 
encountered  a  storm,  in  which  she  suffered  serious  da- 
mage, compelling  her  to  put  back  for  repairs.    She  re- 
turned to  Liverpool  on  the  11th.    The  Peace  Congress  is 
to  assemble  at  Paris  during  the  present  month.    An  un- 
successful attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  King 
of  Naples.    There  had  been  a  succession  of  severe  gales 
in  the  British  Channel,  and  numerous  casualties.  The 
ship  New  York  was  wrecked  on  the  8th,  near  Dungannon, 
and  the  ship  J.  L.  Warner,  from  New  Orleans,  was  ashore 
near  Wexford.    The  captain  and  fifteen  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  wrecked  steamer  Lyonnais,  had  arrived 
safely  at  Bordeaux.  Theobald  Mathew,  the  Irish  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  died  at  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  9th.  Dr. 
Livingston,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  had  reached 
Marseilles,  on  his  journey  homeward.    The  British  gov- 
ernment is  about  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  across  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Commercial  affairs  in  France  are  not  regarded 
as  unfavourable,  but  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  because 
the  Bank  does  not  relax  its  rates.    Corn  is  declining 
6lowly  in  all  the  French  markets.    The  imports  of  grain 
at  Marseilles  continued  very  large.    All  was  quiet  in 
Sicily,  the  insurrection  having  been  suppressed,  and  its 
leader  taken  prisoner.  The  police  of  Messina  have  seized 
a  quantity  of  muskets  landed  for  the  insurgents.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  appealed  to  the  great  Powers,  re- 
specting his  claims  to  Neufchatel,  inviting  them  to  join 
in  a  collective  decision.    France  and  Austria  have  ad 
vised  Prussia  to  abstain  from  military  demonstrations 
during  the  pendency  of  the  question,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  support  her  views.    The  note  addressed 
by  Russia  to  the  allied  Powers,  has  been  published,  ac 
companied  by  a  circular,  demanding  the  reassembling  of 
the  Congress  at  Paris.    It  defends  the  Russian  view  of 
the  disputed  points  respecting  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and 
Bolgrad.    It  was  reported  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  50,000 
Russian  troops  arc  ready  to  march  to  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  Shah.    The  manu 
facture  of  the  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
was  proceeding  rapidly.    Directors  were  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  9th.  These 
mostly  reside  to  England.    Among  those  residing  in  the 
United  States,  are  Professor  Morse  and  L.  P.  Maury. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rates  of  dis- 
count from  7  to  GJ  per  cent.,  and  promises  a  further  de- 
cline very  soon.  The  London  discount  brokers  charge 
only  5J  per  cent,  for  call  loans.  Consols  closed,  93}  to 
94  for  money. 

Liverpool  Markets. — There  was  a  rather  improved  de 
mand  for  cotton,  with  an  advance  in  some  qualities  of 
{  a  \d.    In  breadstuffs  the  quotations  were  unaltered 
though  tending  downwards  ;  sales  small. 

One  Day  Later.  —  The  steamship    Europa  brought 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  L8tta  ult.    The  fall  of  Herat  is  at 
length  confirmed.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persian  General 
Moorad  Shafce,  on  the  26th  of  Tenth  mo.    The  English 
troops  had  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  despatch  from 
Vienna  states,  that  France  is  mediating  between  the  bel 
ligercnts,  endeavouring  to  persuade  Persia  to  yield  to 
England.    War  was  proclaimed  against  Persia,  at  Cal 
cutta,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  and  the  hist  divisio 
of  the  lleet  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  left  Bombay  on  the  13tl 
of  the  same  month.  The  Arctic  exploring  bark  Resolute 
(returned  by  the  U.  S.  government.)  had  arrived  at  Spit- 
head.    The  bullion  in  the  Banks  of  England  and  France 
continued  to  increase.    The  steamship  Hermann  sailed 
from  Southampton  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  bound  for 
New  York,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from.    She  had 
leventy-onc  passengers  and  a  valuable  cargo. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Some  difficulty  has  occurred 
between  the  British  government  and  New  Grannda,  lead- 
ing to  a  threatened  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  latter.  A 
letter  from  Carthagena,  dated  Eleventh  mo.  23d,  says  that 


the  blockade  would  commence  immediately.  Peru  was 
again  in  tevolution,  but  it  was  believed  that  Castilla 
would  be  able  to  put  it  down,  as  the  Convention  would 
vote  him  extraordinary  powers.  Chili  was  tranquil,  and 
the  country  prosperous.    The  Bank  of  Deposit  and  Dis- 

ount  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  mo.  The  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railroad  improvement  were  progressing 
pidly.  The  Argentine  confederation,  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts, was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  rapidly  progressing 

n  prosperity. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  delegate  from  Minnesota,  authorizing 
the  people  of  that  territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  delegate  from  Utah  has  had  in  his  posses- 
sion for  months  past,  the  application  of  the  people  of 
that  territory  for  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  not  present  it  at  this  ses- 
sion. In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  calling 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  whether  a 
more  efficient  means  cannot  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  seamen  and  passengers,  wrecked  on 
the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  also  whe- 
ther relief  should  not  be  granted  to  the  families  of  per- 
sons who  lose  their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  in- 
dividuals from  shipwreck. 

The  Coast  Survey. — The  survey  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  coasts.  It 
is  more  than  half  finished  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Professor  Bache  estimates  that  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
will  find  the  field-work  essentially  completed,  in  all  the 
sections  but  two,  recently  begun. 

A  Convention  with  Austria,  for  the  mutual  delivery  of 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  has  been  concluded. 
The  convention  requires  that  the  crime  which  the  fugi- 
tive is  charged  with,  shall  be  also  punishable  in  the 
State  to  which  he  has  fled.  Neither  contracting  party  is 
bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens,  and  if  the  accused 
is  guilty  of  a  crime  in  the  country  where  he  is  found,  he 
must  be  tried  for  that  offence  before  he  can  be  sent 
abroad. 

Importing  Cities. — The  foreign  imports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  year,  were  thus  divided.  Received  at 
New  York,  $195,645,515;  Boston,  $41,661,088;  New 
Orleans,  $16,682,392;  Philadelphia,  $16,585,885;  Bal- 
timore, $9,119,907  ;  San  Francisco,  $7,289,037  ;  Oswego, 
$5,321,218 ;  Charleston,  $1,905,234 ;  Buffalo,  $1,887,238 ; 
Salem,  $1,794,585;  Portland,  $1,480,087;  sixty-nine 
other  ports  of  entry,  $15,517,865.  Total  imports,  $314,- 
639,942. 

South  Carolina. — A  modification  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  coloured  seamen,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature.  It  substitutes  confinement  on  board 
of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  instead  of  in  prison. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  269 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  47. 

New  York.~ Mortality  last  week,  407  ;  of  scarlet  fever, 
46. 

Boston. — Mortality  last  week,  105  ;  of  scarlet  fever,  32. 
California. — The  steamship  Illinois  arrived  on  the  28th 
from  Aspinwall,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Twelfth 
mo.  5th.  She  brought  $1,671,560  in  gold.  Rain  had 
fallen  pretty  generally  over  the  whole  country,  but  not 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  aid  the  miners  materially.  In 
the  mountainous  districts,  heavy  falls  of  snow  had  taken 
place.  The  prospects  of  the  miners  are  said  to  be  en- 
couraging. 

Negro  Troubles  at  the  South. — The  fears  of  insurrection 
have  in  measure  subsided  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
excitement  commenced,  but  have  been  renewed  in  other 
quarters.  On  the  2 1st,  great  alarm  prevailed  at  Jackson 
Miss.,  on  account  of  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves 
The  Mayor  had  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  organize  and  prepare  to  crush  the  insurrec 
tion  in  its  bud.  A  similar  state  of  feeling  existed  at 
Canton,  Miss.,  and  there  were  rumours  of  rebellion  in 
North  Alabama.  Much  uneasiness  continued  to  be 
felt  in  some  sections  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Miscellaneous. — Ship-Building  in  Maine. — It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one  hundred  large  ships  have  been  built  in 
Maine  during  the  past  season,  averaging  1000  tons.  In 
addition,  are  about  fifty  of  the  ordinary  description.  The 
total  tonnage  is  believed  to  be  rather  below  the  average 
amount. 

New  Gold  Mines  in  Australia. — Reports  of  the  disco 
very  of  a  gold  field  of  unprecedented  value  in  New  South 
Wales,  130  miles  from  Sydney,  are  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  recent  advices  received  at  London. 

Iron  Masts  Discarded. — The  Belgian  steamer  Bclgique, 
lying  in  New  York,  has  condemned  her  iron  masts  as  un 
safe  and  unsuitable,  and  removed  them  to  substitute 
wooden  ones. 

Effects  of  the  Panic. — A  Tennessee  paper  says  that  Se- 


nator Bell  will  lose  about  $10,000  by  the  insurrection 
panic.  Four  of  his  negroes,  in  his  absence,  were  hung 
by  one  of  the  local  courts,  and  five  more  afterwards  by 
the  mob,  without  judge  or  jury.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  evidence  to  inculpate  them. 

Manumission  of  Slaves.Saml.  Townsend,  of  Madison 
county,  Ala.,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  li 
berated  40  slaves,  and  left  them  a  large  portion  of  his 
estate. 

Longevity. — A  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mexican  papers,  that  of  a  woman  who 
died  at  Actotopan,  at  the  age  of  139  years. 

Intolerance. — The  authorities  of  the  island  of  Madeira 
recently  refused  permission  for  the  interment  of  the  re 
mains  of  a  Portuguese  Protestant  in  that  island,  and  the 
body  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Tobacco  in  New  York. — Tobacco  has  become  one  of  tht 
staple  productions  of  the  soil  of  the  Chemung  Valley 
New  York,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  than  anj 
other.  It  is  only  about  three  years  since  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  this  year,  we  learn,  two  or  three  hundre( 
tons  have  been  raised  in  that  county  alone. 

Lake  Disasters  for  1856.— The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribum 
says,  '■  Enough  is  now  known  to  lead  to  the  belief  tha 
the  losses  upon  the  Lakes  for  the  season  just  closing 
amount  to  over  four  million  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  lif 
to  350.  In  1848,  the  losses  were  $404,830;  in  1849 
$341,250;  in  1850,  $544,440;  in  1851,  $730,515; 
1852,  $991,015  ;  in  1853,  $854,350 ;  in  1854,  $2,187,825 
in  1855,  $2,797,839. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt,  O.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and 
Lewis  Taber,  Jos.  Lupton,  Mt.  P.  B.  School,  $2  eacl 
vol.  30,  Henry  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  29,  P.  Hall,  $0.50  to 
vol.  30 ;  from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  O.,  for  J.  H.  Liveze 
$2,  to  17,  vol.  31;  from  Jona.  Cowgill,  Io.,  for  Abn 
Cowgill,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos.  Hobson,  agt.,  O.,  $■ 
vols.  28  and  29,  and  for  John  Hoge,  $4,  vols.  29  and  3( 
from  Wm.  Hancock,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30. 

Correction. — P.  128,  Daniel  Satterthwaite,  N.  J., 
stead  of  Wm. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  char 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  th 

place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  First  mo.,  1856,  at  her  residence 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  Hancock,  Jr. ;  a  member 
Westland  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  5i 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1856,  at  her  reside) 

in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  Hancock,  Senr. ;  a  me 
ber  of  Westland  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in 
87th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1856,  in  the  76th  y 

of  her  age,  Ann  Piogeon  ;  an  elder  and  member  of  Pit 
field  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  01 
She  was  for  many  years,  through  indisposition,  depri 
of  the  privilege  of  attending  our  religious  meetings, 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Soci 
The  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  she  was  more  reser 
than  usual,  and  at  one  time  expressed  that  she  des 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  prepared  for  her  change, 
expressed  to  a  friend  who  visited  her  a  few  days  be 
her  close,  that  she  had  had  a  trying  season  to 
through,  but  that  she  now  felt  comfortable,  and  belie 
all  would  be  well,  and  her  friends  feel  a  lively  hope, 
through  mercy  she  has  been  permitted  to  enter  into  e 
lasting  rest. 

 ,  on  2d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1856,  at  his  residenc 

this  city,  James  Kite,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  T 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  call,  although  sudden, 
not  unexpected  to  him,  and  that  he  was  as  one  wa 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  with  his  lamp  trimmed, 
his  light  burning. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1856,  Martha, 

of  Abner  Woolman,  formerly  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  i 
83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  consistent  member  of 
Springfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Fri 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


B.OBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

We  have  given  many  examples  of  labour-saving 
dil  processes  produced  by  science.    We  may  regard  it 
■  ^  as  a  compensating  principle  that  science  is  con- 
stantly raising  up  new  employments.    In  1798, 
Galvani,  an  Italian  physician,  accidentally  disco- 
vered that  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  were  con- 
vulsed by  the  body  coming  in  contact  with  two 
metals.    Soon  after,  Yolta,  another  Italian  physi- 
cian, produced  electric  currents  by  a  combination 
of  metals  in  what  was  called  the  voltaic-pile.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  the  patient  working-out 
of  the  scientific  principle  that  was  evolved  in  the 
movement  of  Galvani's  dead  frog,  should  have 
raised  up  new  branches  of  human  industry,  of  the 
most  extensive  and  varied  utility  ?    Galvanic  bat- 
teries used  to  be  considered  among  the  toys  of 
science.    They  now  send  an  instantaneous  message 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans ;  and  fill  our 
houses  with  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  metallic 
.  manufacture — electro-plate.    About  sixteen  years 
ja  |8go,  it  was  discovered  that  a  piece  of  metal  might 
utuH  ireceive  a  fine  permanent  coating  of  another  metal 
the ;  by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  discovery  created 
a  strong  interest  in  men  of  science,  and  many  small 
1 '"' '  experiments  were  tried  to  fix  a  coating  of  copper  to 
:r,  i;  some  other  metal.    Manufacturing  enterprise  saw 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  which  has  been  simply 
iei«tj  'described  in  a  popular  work  : 
nioiPj     i«  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  a  porous 
[vessel;  this  is  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  containing 
f?!!:r.,  |*  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  a  piece  of  zinc  is 
the Soq  placed  in  the  former,  and  a  piece  of  silver  or  of  cop- 
ire  n*  Der  in  the  latter,  and  both  pieces  are  connected  by 
=^fi  l  wire.    Then  does  the  wondrous  agent,  electricity, 
tofi  3egiQ  its  work ;  a  current  sets  in  from  the  zinc  to 
i0tto:  'he  acid,  thence  through  the  porous  vessel  to  the 
bJ  sulphate,  thence  to  the  silver  or  copper,  and  thence 
Jjtofli  ;o  the  conducting  wire  back  again  to  the  zinc ;  and 
ttI,5W  to  on  in  an  endless  circuit.    But  electricity  never 
jtu  nakes  such  a  circuit  without  disturbing  the  chemi- 
itl  ;al  relations  of  the  bodies  through  which  it  passes; 
W  he  zinc,  the  silver  or  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
ej  )XygeD>  ana  tne  hydrogen,  all  are  so  far  affected 
E'  .hat  the  zinc  becomes  eaten  away,  while  a  beautiful 
Sinn*  tap051'  °f  metallic  copper,  derived  from  the  decom- 
\  J  c  K>sition  of  the  sulphate  appears  on  the  surface  of 
.« of  \  he  silver  or  copper.    Copper  is  not  the  only  metal 
f hich  can  be  thu.s  precipitated;  gold,  silver,  pla- 
^  'warn,  and  other  metals  may  be  similarly  treated." 
'„      When  experiment  had  proved  that  every  iin- 
jj^iJgjnable  form  of  cheap  metal  could  be  coated  with 


silver  or  gold,  by  the  agency  of  electro-chemistry, 
an  immediate  demand  was  created  for  designers, 
modelers,  and  moulders.  Vases  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  were  to  be  produced  in  metal,  which 
should  have  the  properties  of  solid  silver,  without  its 
costliness.  The  common  metal  vase  is  dipped  into 
a  tank  containing  a  solution  of  silver.  It  is  placed 
in  connection  with  the  wires  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
Atom  after  atom  of  the  silver  in  solution  clings  to 
the  vase,  which  soon  comes  out  perfectly  silvered. 
The  burnisher  completes  its  beauty.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  solution  of  gold.  The  pride  of  riches  may 
boast  the  value  of  a  solid  plate,  which  tempts 
thieves  to  "  break  in  and  steal."  The  nobler  gra- 
tification of  taste  may  secure  the  beauty  without  the 
expense  or  risk  of  loss.' 

But  the  great  principle  thus  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  is  carried  further  in  the  realms  of  art.  It 
becomes  a  copying  process.  It  can  multiply  copies 
of  the  most  minute  engraving  without  in  the  slight 
est  degree  deteriorating  the  beauty  of  the  engraver's 
work.    The  copy  is  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  same  principle  of  depositing  one  metal  upon 
another  in  minute  atoms  has  produced  galvanized 
tinned-iron — iron  which  will  not  rust  upon  exposure 
to  weather,  and  thus  applicable  to  many  purposes 
of  building — and  iron  which  can  be  applied  to  many 
objects  of  utility  with  greater  advantage  than  tin- 
plate. 

There  are  few  persons  now  without  their  da- 
guerreotype portraits  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
This  is  a  portrait  copied  from  the  human  face  by  a 
sunbeam.  The  name  daguerreotype  is  derived  from 
the  Frenchman  Daguerre,  the  discoverer.  We  no- 
tice this  branch  of  recent  invention  merely  to  point 
out  how  science  and  art  call  forth  mechanical  la- 
bour. When  every  house  has  its  little  portrait, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  great  demand  for  frames. 
The  manufacture  of  daguerreotype-frames  in  the 
United  States,  has  furnished  a  new  field  of  employ- 
ment. 

Every  scientific  discovery,  such  as  photography, 
is  a  step  in.  advance  of  preceding  discovery.  If 
Newton  had  not  discovered  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  light, in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  should, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  had  no  photography  in  the 
nineteenth.  Abstract  science  is  the  parent  of  prac- 
tical art. 

"Arago  affirms  that  men  will  learn  to  speak  of 
the  age  of  Papin  or  of  Watt  as  they  now  speak  of 
the  ages  of  kings  and  warriors.  The  monarch 
may  distinguish  his  rule  by  advancing  his  people  in 
civilization ;  the  warrior  may  strike  off  bonds  from 
the  limbs  of  slaves,  or  scatter  in  the  fields  of  con- 
quest the  seeds  of  literature  and  art ;  but  the  man 
who  gives  to  the  world  a  new  power,  and  teaches 
his  brethren  how  to  wield  it,  has  a  royalty  of  his 
own,  and  deserves  that '  Hero  Worship'  which  en- 
thusiasts offer  at  the  shrine  of  greatness. 

"  Newton,  by  developing  the  laws  of  gravitation  ; 
Franklin,  by  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds; 
and  James  Watt,  by  his  discoveries  of  the  relations 
of  heat  and  steam,  stand  toward  the  world  in  the 
attitude  of  creators.  They  have  been  the  instru- 
ments through  which  truths  have  been  brought  into 
the  world — and  these  truths  have  exalted  man's 
intelligence  and  increased  his  power. 


"  Newton's  great  truth  has  had  its  application 
in  every  branch  of  mechanical  science.  The  falling 
apple  took  root  in  the  soil.  The  clock  which  beats 
the  passing  moments,  the  machine  employed  to  drive 
the  pile,  and  the  science  of  projectile  forces — now 
so  important  to  Europe  and  the  world — are  some 
of  the  fruits  gathered  from  the  tree  which  sprang 
from,  that  falling  apple.  Newton  gave  us,  in  the 
truth  which  he  discovered,  a  balance  in  which  to 
weigh  the  planets  of  our  system,  and  the  sun  around 
which  they  revolve.  Franklin,  with  his  wonderful 
kite,  realized  the  poetic  fable  of  Prometheus — he 
stole  the  fire  from  heaven.  But  greater  than  Pro- 
metheus, he  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  and 
taught  mankind  to  protect  themselves  from  the  tor- 
rents of  its  wrath.  The  slender  thread  of  Frank- 
lin's kite,  along  which  the  lightning  travelled,  was 
the  line  from  which  has  been  derived  the  electrical 
wire,  which  now  conveys  men's  thoughts  and  wishes 
over  land  and  under  ocean." 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  eminent  writers, 
that  the  "  man  who  will  go  into  a  cotton-mill — who 
will  observe  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
various  processes  of  the  fabric,  till  he  reaches  the 
hydraulic  press,  with  which  it  is  made  into  a  bale, 
and  the  canal  or  railroad  by  which  it  is  sent  to 
market,  may  find  every  branch  of  trade,  and  every 
department  of  science,  literally  crossed,  intertwined, 
interwoven  with  every  other,  like  the  woof  and  warp 
of  the  article  manufactured."  This  crossing  and 
intertwining  of  the  abstract  and  practical  sciences, 
the  mechanical  skill  and  the  manual  labour,  which 
are  so  striking  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of 
calico,  prevail  throughout  every  department  of  in- 
dustry iu  a  highly  civilized  community.  Every  one 
who  labours  at  all  profitably,  labours  for  the  pro- 
duction of  utility,  and  sets  in  motion  the  labour  of 
others.  Look  at  the  labour  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  John  de  Gaddes- 
den  treated  a  son  of  Edward  II.  for  the  small-pox 
by  wrapping  him  up  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  hanging 
scarlet  curtains  round  his  bed ;  and  as  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy,  the  same  physician  carried  his  patients 
to  church  to  hear  mass.  The  medical  art  was  so 
little  understood  in  those  days  that  the  professors  of 
medicine  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  people;  and  they,  consequently, 
trusted  not  to  medicine,  but  to  vain  charms,  which 
superstitions  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  them- 
selves kept  alive.  The  surgical  practitioners  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put 
their  unhappy  patients  to  the  most  dreadful  torture 
by  their  mode  of  treating  wounds  and  broken  limbs. 
When  they  amputated  a  leg  or  an  arm,  they  applied 
the  actual  cautery,  or  red-hot  iron,  to  stop  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Ambrose  Par£,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  surgeons  of  that  period,  who 
accompanied  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Turin,  in  1 5^6, 
thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  he  found  his  sur- 
gical brethren  dealing  with  gunshot  wounds  :  _ 

"  I  was  then  very  raw  and  inexperienced,  haying 
never  seen  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  read  in  the  Treatise  of  Jean  de 
Vigo  on  wounds  in  general,  that  those  inflicted  by 
fire-arms  partake  of  a  poisonous  nature  on  account 
of  the  powder,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
hot  oil  of  elder,  mixed  with  a  little  theriacum.  See- 
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ing,  therefore,  tbat  such  an  application  must  needs  put 
the  patient  to  extreme  pain,  to  assure  myself  before 
I  should  make  use  of  this  boiling  oil,  I  desired  to 
see  how  it  was  employed  by  the  other  surgeons.  I 
found  their  method  was  to  apply  it  at  the  first  dress- 
ing, as  hot  as  possible,  within  the  wounds,  with  tents 
and  sctous;  and  this  I  made  bold  to  do  likewise. 
At  length  my  oil  failed  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  sub- 
stitute a  digestive,  made  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  rose- 
oil,  and  turpentine.  At  night  I  could  not  rest  in 
my  bed  in  peace,  fearing  that  I  should  find  the 
wounded,  in  whose  cases  I  had  been  compelled  to 
abstain  from  using  the  cautery,  dead  of  poison  : 
this  apprehension  made  me  rise  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  visit  them  ;  but  beyond  all  my  hopes,  I 
found  those  to  whom  I  had  applied  the  digestive, 
suffering  little  pain,  and  their  wounds  free  from  in- 
flammation ;  and  they  had  been  refreshed  by  sleep 
in  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  those  to 
whom  the  aforesaid  oil  had  been  applied,  feverish, 
in  great  pain,  and  with  swelling  and  inflammation 
round  their  wounds.  I  resolved,  therefore,  that  I 
would  never  burn  unfortunate  sufferers  from  gun- 
shot in  that  cruel  manner  again."  Francis  I.,  king 
of  France,  having  a  persuasion  that,  because  the 
Jews  were  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  that  day 
the  virtue  was  in  the  Jew,  and  not  in  the  science 
which  he  professed,  sent  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain  for 
a  Jewish  physician ;  but  finding  that  the  man  who 
arrived  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  re- 
fused to  employ  him,  thinking  the  virtue  of  healing 
had  therefore  departed  from  him.  A  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  says,  "  For  as  much  as  the  science 
and  cunning  of  physic  and  surgery  is  daily  within 
this  realm  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of  igno- 
rant persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  in- 
sight in  the  same,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learn- 
ing: some,  also,  con  no  letters  on  the  book,  so  far 
forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  and  weav- 
ers, and  women,  boldly  and  accustomably,  take 
upon  them  great  cures,  in  which  they  partly  use 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such  medicines 
to  the  disease  as  be  very  noxious,  and  nothing  meet 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  to  the 
faculty,  and  the  grievous  damage  and  destruction 
of  diverse  of  the  king's  people."  When  such  igno 
ranee  prevailed,  diseases  of  the  slightest  kind  must 
have  been  very  often  fatal ;  and  the  power  of  all 
men  to  labour  profitably  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  ravages  of  sickness.  These 
ravages  arc  now  checked  by  medical  science  and 
medical  labour. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "The.  Friend. 

ffilliam  Dcwsbnry. 

(Concluded  from  page  101.) 

Notwithstanding  William  Dcwsbury's  age,  and 
great  infirmities,  feeling  himself  a  little  strength 
ened,  and  having  an  ardent  desire  once  more  to 
visit  and  to  labour  amongst  Friends  in  Londou,  he 
had  faith  to  venture  from  home,  and  arrived  there 
in  the  Sd  month,  1088.  lie  had  also  entertained 
the  hepe  of  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  whicl 
was  to  be  held  in  the  following  month.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  attended  a  meeting 
for  worship  at  Grace-church  street,  where  lie  deli 
vcrcd  a  powerful  and  impressive  testimony  on  re- 
generation, according  to  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodcmus,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  horn  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  :"  "  Except  a  man  he  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  He  continued  in  London  until 
the  30th  of  the  3d  month,  wishing  to  be  at  the  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting;  but  being  taken  ill 
soon  after  the  meeting  at  which  he  had  been  so 


largely  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  his  disorder 
continuing  to  increase,  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  friends,  and  then  proceeded  home- 
wards : 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren :  I  did  not  know7 
until  last  night,  but  I  should  have  been  with  you 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
visit  me  with  my  ancient  distemper,  which  hath  ac- 
companied me  many  years  in  prison,  and  since  1 
was  released.  The  distemper  was  so  sharp  upon 
me  last  night,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  live  to  see  another  day ;  but  crying  to 
the  Lord,  he  ordered  and  cleared  my  way  to 
go  into  the  country,  so  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  but  desire  the  Lord  to 
assist  you  with  his  blessed  power  and  heavenly 
life,  to  bring  in  the  scattered  ones,  to  their  everlast- 
ing comfort,  and  his  glory  forever,  Amen  !  And 
that  it  may  be  so  with  you,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
loving  brother,  William  Dewsbury.  London,  the 
30th  of  the  3d  month,  1688." 

That  the  members  might  be  preserved  from  all 
divisions  and  separations  among  themselves,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  caught  with  this  disposi- 
tion might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  back  into  the 
true  fellowship,  appeared  to  be  the  deep,  heartfelt 
engagement  of  this  largely  experienced  servant  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  whose  advent  was  accom- 
panied by  the  anthem  of  the  angelic  host,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good 
will  to  men."  Near  the  close  of  that  remarkable 
epistle  which  he  wrote  from  Warwick,  in  1686,  he 
says  :  "  I  have  a  concern  upon  my  spirit  that  all 
Friends  and  brethren  have  their  hearts  affected  as 
mine  is,  to  live  in  the  sense  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  every  one  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  enemy  making  disunion 
among  Friends  and  brethren,  as  of  late  years  he 
hath  been  doing,  by  public  opposition  to  some,  and 
others  not  patiently  keeping  in  their  places ,  have 
also  separated.  The  difference  being  so  public, 
hath  caused  many  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  given 
cause  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  rejoice.  This  hath 
been  a  greater  exercise  and  trouble  to  me  than  all 
the  sharp  persecutions  and  imprisonments  I  have 
endured  for  the  word  of  God,  and  testimony  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  unwillingness  of  some 
to  keep  near  their  true  friends  under  patient  suffer- 
ing, and  to  strive  to  promote  and  maintain  the  an- 
cient fellowship  which  so  eminently,  marked  the 
exercise  of  real  Friends,  has  been  a  cause  of  deep, 
heartfelt  affliction,  and  where  it  exists,  greatly  dimi- 
nishes the  comforts  and  benefits  of  religious  society. 

Although  he  was  favoured  to  reach  home  by 
short  and  easy  journies,  he  only  lived  seventeen 
days  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  About  a 
a  week  before  he  died,  a  few  Friends  being  met  in 
his  chamber,  rising  from  his  bed  in  great  weakness 
of  body,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  My  God 
bath  put  it  into  my  heart  to  bear  a  testimony  in  his 
name  and  blessed  Truth.  I  can  never  forget  the 
day  of  his  great  power  and  blessed  appearance, 
when  he  first  sent  me  to  preach  his  everlasting  Gos- 
pel, and  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  the 
people ;  and  he  confirmed  the  same  by  signs  and 
wonders.  Therefore,  Friends,  be  faithful,  and  trust 
in  the  Lord  your  God.  For  this  I  can  say,  I  never 
since  played  the  coward,  but  joyfully  entered  pri- 
sons as  palaces,  telling  my  enemies  to  hold  me  there 
as  long  as  they  could.  And  in  the  prison-bouse, 
I  sang  praises  to  tny  God,  and  esteemed  the  bolts 
and  locks  put  upon  me  as  jewels  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  eternal  God,  I  always  got  the  victory.  For 
■  >uld  keep  me  no  longer  than  the  determined 
time  of  my  God."  Is  it  not  the  disposition  at  this 
time  to  get  out  of  prison,  out  of  a  little  suffering, 
that  we  may  have  some  imaginary  case?    Do  we 


esteem  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  this  antici- 
pated ease  as  jewels,  as  evidences  of  the  chastening 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  refine  and  purify  and 
prepare  us  to  exalt  his  great  name,  and  to  .draw 
others  to  him?  After  speaking  of  a  day  of  trial 
to  come,  he  says :  "  This  I  have  further  to  signify, 
that  my  departure  draws  nigh.  Blessed  be  my 
God,  I  am  prepared  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  hut  die, 
and  put  off  this  corrupt  mortal  tabernacle,  this 
flesh  that  hath  so  many  infirmities.  But  the  life 
that  dwells  in  it,  ascends  above  all,  out  of  the  reach 
of  death,  hell  and  the  grave ;  and  immortality  and 
eternal  life  are  my  crown  forever  and  ever.  There- 
fore, you  that  are  left  behind,  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
couraged, but  go  on  in  the  name  and  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  bear  a  faithful  and  living  testimony  for 
him  in  your  day.  And  the  Lord  will  prosper  his 
work  in  your  hand,  and  cause  his  truth  to  flourish 
and  spread  abroad.  For  it  shall  have  the  victory, 
and  no  weapon  formed  against  it,  shall  prosper. 
The  Lord  hath  determined,  it  shall  possess  the  gates 
of  its  enemies ;  and  the  glory  and  the  light  thereof 
shall  shine  more  and  more  until  the  perfect  day." 
He  concluded  with  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  all  his 
people  everywhere,  but  more  especially  for  his 
dearly  beloved  friends,  assembled  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  departed  this  life  about  a  week  after- 
wards, on  the  17th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1688,  and 
was  buried  at  Warwick. 

In  a  testimony  signed  by  George  Whitehead,  S. 
Crisp  and  others,  they  say,  "He  was  one  whom 
God  raised  up  early  in  the  morning  of  his  glorious 
day,  and  made  an  eminent  instrument  in  his  hand, 
for  the  publication  of  his  mighty  day  and  power ; 
preaching  repentance,  in  order  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  bearing  a  faithful  and  universal  testimony 
to  the  free  grace  of  God  to  mankind.    The  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  prospered  him  in  his  manifold 
sufferings,  travels  and  labours  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.    Many  were  made  sensible  of  the  benefit  of 
his  labours,  to  the  good  of  their  immortal  souls 
For  the  Lord  our  God,  in  whose  dread  and  zeal  he 
laboured,  endued  him  with  faith  and  courage,  and 
with  great  boldness  for  his  name  and  truth ;  and 
he  published  the  same  in  great  plainness,  and  in  the 
simplicity  thereof.    To  the  tender-hearted  he  was 
exceedingly  tender;  but  to  the  stubborn  and  lofty 
he  was  sharp  and  plain ;  admonishing  them,  and 
declaring  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  against 
that  state ;  waiting  and  endeavouring  with  much 
patience  and  long-suffering,  the  recovery  of  such 
who,  through  the  subtilty  of  the  enemy,  had  fallen 
from  truth  and  from  unity  with  the  people  of  God 
among  ichom  lie  teas  sincerely  devoted  to  main 
tain  love  and  unity.    But  when  any  made  it  their 
work  to  cause  division  and  discord,  and  to  sow  dis 
sension  among  brethren,  he  would  plainly  testify 
against  them,  and  reject  them ;  and  in  the  dread 
of  the  Lord's  power,  thunder  out  God's  judgment 
against  their  deceit  and  wickedness — as  he  did 
upon  his  last  visit  to  London,  a  few  days  before  hi; 
departure  out  of  the  body,  which  he  then  told  some 
of  us,  was  near  at  hand.    He  was  fervent  and  fre 
([Hint  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  good  of  his  church 
and  for  the  gathering  of  2icojile  to  their  true  rest  , 
wherein  we  have  had  true  unity  with  him ;  ant 
our  souls,  with  many  more,  have  been  often  refrcshec 
and  comforted  with  him.    His  many  deep  suffering 
for  the  truth,  and  his  faithful  travels  and  labours 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.    Although  the  envy  o 
wicked  and  unreasonable  men  was  very  great  anc 
fierce  against  him,  he  feared  neither  their  malice 
threats,  nor  blows  ;  but  boldly  went  forth  publish 
ing  the  truth,  by  testifying  to  that  of  God  in  al 
consciences.    The  hand  of  divine  Providence  di< 
often  deliver  him  in  a  wonderful  manner  out  of  th 
hands  of  the  wicked,  for  his  name's  sake.  Finalh 
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having  faithfully  served  his  generation,  and  finished 
his  sufferings,  testimony,  and  course  with  joy,  he  hath 
now  obtained  the  crown  immortal,  and  is  gone  into 
the  everlasting  rest,  from  all  his  labours,  and  his 
works  follow  him,  with  a  blessed  reward  in  the  king- 
dom of  glory  and  peace." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Walrus  and  Walrns  Hunting. 

While  the  Advance  was  frozen  up  in  Rensselaer 
Harbour,  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  frequently  obtain- 
ed acceptable  relief  and  assistance  from  a  band  of 
friendly  Esquimaux  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  fall  of 
1854,  the  natives  removed  to  some  distance  from  the 
ship,  and  the  party,  some  of  whom  were  afflicted 
with  scurvy,  began  to  feel  the  want  of  the  fresh  pro- 
visions which  they  had  occasionally  obtained  from 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Kane  dis- 
patched two  of  his  men,  Morton  and  Hans,  to  track 
out,  if  possible,  the  new  hunting-grounds  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. Morton  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  of  Kane's  men.  Hans  was  a  young 
Esquimaux  who  joined  the  expedition  in  South 
Greenland,  and  proved  a  trustworthy  fellow  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  it.  Aided  by  their  dogs, 
the  men  reached  the  huts  of  the  natives  upon  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  the  brig,  at  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy  miles.  There  were  but  a  few 
families  of  them.  The  little  community  had  lost 
two  of  its  members  by  death  since  the  spring. 
"  They  received  Morton  and  his  companion  with 
much  kindness,  giving  them  water  to  drink,  rubbing 
their  feet,  drying  their  moccasins,  and  the  like.  The 
women,  who  did  this  with  something  of  the  good- 
wife  air  of  prerogative,  seemed  to  have  toned  down 
much  of  the  rudeness  which  characterized  the  batch- 
elor  settlement  at  Anoatok.  The  lamps  were  cheer- 
ful and  smokeless,  and  the  huts  much  less  filthy." 

"  After  sharing  the  supper  of  their  hosts,  that  is 
to  say,  after  disposing  of  six  frozen  ducks  apiece, 
the  visitors  stretched  themselves  out  and  passed  the 
night  in  unbroken  perspiration  and  slumber.  It  was 
evident  from  the  meagreness  of  the  larder,  that  the 
hunters  of  the  family  had  work  to  do ;  and  from 


some  signs  which  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of 
Morton,  it  was  plain  that  Myouk  and  his  father  had 
determined  to  seek  their  next  dinner  upon  the  floes. 
They  were  going  upon  a  walrus  hunt ;  and  Morton, 
true  to  the  mission  with  which  I  had  charged  him, 
invited  himself  and  Hans  to  be  of  the  party. 

"  I  have  not  yet  described  one  of  these  exciting 
incidents  of  Esquimaux  life.  Morton  was  full  of  the 
one  he  had  witnessed,  and  his  account  of  it  when  he 
Icame  back  was  so  graphic,  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
™?j  escape  from  the  egotism  of  personal  narrative  by 
'  d  g^""no     *n  ^s  own  words.    Let  me  first,  however, 
w  .,  endeavour  to  describe  the  animal.    His  portrait  on 
*n  a  neighbouring  page  is  truer  to  nature  than  any  I 
>  have  seen  in  the  books;  the  specimens  in  the  museums 
i*;.  of  collectors  are  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  drying 
36  ,.  of  the  skin  of  the  face  against  the  skull.  The  head 
''re  a  of  the  walrus  has  not  the  characteristic  oval  of  the 
"jl  seal;  on  the  contrary,  the  frontal  bone  is  so  curved 
1  as  to  present  a  steep  descent  to  the  eyes,  and  a  square, 
"j  blocked-out  aspect  to  the  upper  face.    The  muzzle 
l!j  is  less  protruding  than  the  seal's,  and  the  cheeks 
IB); 2 .  and  lips  are  completely  masked  by  the  heavy  quill- 
*t:.   like  bristles.   Add  to  this  the  tusks,  as  a  garniture 
«M  to  the  lower  face ;  and  you  have  for  the  walrus  a 
grim,  ferocious  aspect  peculiarly  his  own.    I  have 
seen  him  with  tusks  nearly  thirty  inches  long  ;  his 
r^  f  body  not  less  than  eighteen  feet.     When  of  this 
rn)3li  5jZe  he  certainly  reminds  you  of  the  elephant  more 
l}  ,  than  any  other  living  monster.     The  resemblance 
d  lC !;  of  the  walrus  to  man  has  been  greatly  overrated, 
leuce  *  Xhe  notion  occurs  in  our  systematic  treatises,  accom- 
!   '  panicd  with  the  susHrestion  th; 


uggestion  that  this  animal  may 


have  represented  the  merman  and  mermaid.  The 
square,  blocked-out  head  which  I  have  noticed  ef- 
fectually destroys  the  resemblance  to  humanity  when 
distant,  and  the  colossal  size  does  the  same  when 
near.  Some  of  the  seals  deserve  the  distinction  much 
more ;  the  size  of  the  head,  the  regularity  of  the  fa- 
cial oval,  the  droop  of  the  shoulders,  even  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal,  whether  singly  or  in  groups, 
remind  you  strikingly  of  man." 

The  party  which  Morton  attended  upon  their 
walrus-hunt  had  three  sledges.  One  was  to  be 
taken  to  a  cache  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  other 
two  dragged  at  a  quick  run  toward  the  open  water, 
about  ten  miles  off  to  the  southwest.  They  had  but 
nine  dogs  to  these  two  sledges,  one  man  only  riding, 
the  others  running  by  turns.  As  they  neared  the 
new  ice,  and  when  the  black  wastes  of  mingled 
cloud  and  water  betokened  the  open  sea,  they  would 
from  time  to  time  remove  their  hoods,  and  listen  in- 
tently for  the  animal's  voice. 

After  a  while  Myouk  became  convinced,  from 
signs  or  sounds,  or  both — for  they  were  inappre- 
ciable by  Morton, — that  the  walrus  were  waiting 
for  him  in  a  small  space  of  recently  open  water  that 
was  glazed  over  with  a  few  days  growth  of  ice,  and 
moving  gently  on,  they  soon  heard  the  characteristic 
bellow  of  a  bull  awuk.  The  walrus,  like  some  of  the 
higher  order  of  beings  to  which  he  has  been  com- 
pared, is  fond  of  his  own  music,  and  will  lie  for  hours 
listening  to  himself.  His  vocalization  is  something  be- 
tween the  mooing  of  a  cow  and  the  deepest  baying 
of  a  mastiff ;  very  round  and  full,  with  its  barks  or 
detached  notes  repeated,  rather  quickly,  seven  to  nine 
times  in  succession.  The  party  now  formed  in  single 
file,  following  in  each  other's  step,  and  guided  by  an 
admirable  knowledge  of  ice-topography,  wound  be- 
hind hummocks  and  ridges  in  a  serpentine  approach 
toward  a  group  of  pond-like  discolourations,  recently 
frozen-in  spots,  but  surrounded  by  firmer  and  older 
ice. 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  these,  the  line  broke, 
and  each  man  crawled  toward  a  separate  pool  Mor- 
ton on  his  hands  and  knees  following  Myouk.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  walrus  were  in  sight.  They  were 
five  in  number,  rising  at  intervals  through  the  ice 
in  a  body,  and  breaking  it  up  with  an  explosive 
puff,  that  might  have  been  heard  for  miles.  Two 
large,  grim-looking  males  were  conspicuous  as  the 
leaders  of  the  group. 

Now  for  the  marvel  of  the  craft.  When  the  wal- 
rus is  above  water,  the  hunter  is  flat  and  motion- 
less ;  as  he  begins  to  sink,  alert  and  ready  for  a 
spring.  The  animal's  head  is  hardly  below  the 
water-line  before  every  man  is  in  a  rapid  run,  and 
again,  as  if  by  instinct,  before  the  beast  returns,  all 
are  motionless,  behind  protecting  knolls  of  ice.  They 
seem  to  know  beforehand  not  only  the  time  he  will 
be  absent,  but  the  very  spot  at  which  he  will  reap- 
pear. In  this  way,  hiding  and  advancing  by  turns, 
Myouk,  with  Morton  at  his  heels,  has  reached  a 
plate  of  thin  ice  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  them ; 
at  the  very  brink  of  the  water-pool  the  walrus  are 
curvetting  in.  Myouk,  till  now  phlegmatic,  seems 
to  waken  with  excitement.  The  coil  of  walrus-hide, 
a  well-trimmed  line  of  many  fathoms  length,  is  lying 
at  his  side.  He  fixes  one  end  of  it  in  an  iron  barb, 
and  fastens  this  loosely  by  a  socket  upon  a  shaft  of 
unicorn's  horn  :  the  other  end  is  already  looped,  or, 
as  sailors  would  say,  "  doubled  in  a  bight."  It  is 
the  work  of  a  moment.  He  has  grasped  the  har- 
poon ;  the  water  is  in  motion ;  puffing  with  pent-up 
respiration,  the  walrus  is  within  a  couple  of  fathoms, 
close  before  him.  Myouk  rises  slowly,  his  right 
arm  thrown  back,  his  left  flat  at  his  side.  The  wal- 
rus looks  about  him,  shaking  the  water  from  his 
crest;  Myouk  throws  up  his  left  arm,  and  the  ani- 
mal, rising  breast  high,  fixes  one  look  before  he 


plunges.  It  has  cost  him  all  that  curiosity  can  cost ; 
the  harpoon  is  buried  under  his  left  flipper.  Though 
the  awuk  is  down  in  a  moment,  Myouk  is  running 
at  desperate  speed  from  the  scene  of  his  victory, 
paying  off  his  coil  freely,  but  clutching  the  end  by 
its  loop.  He  seizes  as  he  runs  a  small  stick  of  bone, 
rudely  pointed  with  iron,  and  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment drives  it  into  the  ice ;  to  this  he  secures  his 
line,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the  ice-surface  with 
his  feet. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures 
on  Cowpcr," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheeveb.    Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

"  In  the  piece  on  '  Charity,'  we  encounter  the 
first  expressive  and  energetic  lines  devoted  by 
Cowper  to  the  description  of  his  abhorrence  of 
slavery.  The  sentiments  are  those  not  of  a  man 
merely,  but  a  christian ;  not  of  our  native  love  of 
liberty — a  consistent  element  in  every  human  mind 
— but  also  as  taught  by  grace,  and  by  the  charity, 
which  is  the  fairest  and  foremost  in  the  train  of 
graces. 

"  Oh,  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  ! 
All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure. 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
To  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 
But  slavery  ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave  : 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave  : 
Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it,  Be  free  1 
*'#*'#* 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  christian  name, 

Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame? 

Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 

Expedience  as  the  warrant  for  the  deed? 

So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold, 

To  quit  the  forest,  and  invade  the  fold. 

So  may  the  ruffian,  who,  with  ghostly  glide, 

Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside; 

Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door  ; 

He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 

A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not, 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue, 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view  ; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fall — 
And  love  Divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 
The  wretch  that  works  and  weeps  without  relief, 
Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hand  alone  all  power  proceeds, 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds, 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown, 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down. 
Remember,  heaven  has  an  avenging  rod  ; 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God." 

*  *  "  A  cold  day  in  nature  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  set  the  vegetation ;  and  storms  are  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  even  our  finest  weather  from  in- 
juring us.  Cowper's  native  tendency  to  social  plea- 
santry and  humour  perhaps  needed  to  be  chastened, 
or  at  least  balanced,  for  under  all  his  gloom,  the 
drollest  recollections  were  sometimes  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  *  *  That  proverb  is  as  full  of 
truth  as  pithiness,  that '  the  laughter  of  fools  is  like 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot ;'  and  persons 
who  live  for  nothing,  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle, 
are  the  most  unmirthful  beings  in  the  world.  Cow- 
per's early  associates,  when  he  knew  nothing  higher 
or  better  than  worldly  mirth,  were  sad  illustra- 
tions. *  * 

How  beautiful,  in  this  connection,  are  Cowper's 
lines  on  social  life  and  conversation,  along  with  that 
exquisite  picture  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus.  * 

"  It  happened  on  a  solemn  evening-tide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  Surety  died, 
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Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went, 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event. 
They  spake  of  Him  they  loved,  of  Him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  further  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more. 
They  thought  Himj  and  they  justly  thought  Him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  He  appeared  to  have  done, 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else  ;  and  wondered  He  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  asked  them,  with  a  kind,  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 
Informed,  He  gathered  up  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  He  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  touched  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here. 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast,  i 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord  ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deigned  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way? 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behooves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves. 
Their  views  indeed  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  Him. 
Christ  and  his  character,  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feal 
And,  wanting  Him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  their  view. 
— Well  I  what  are  ages,  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
Matched  against  truths  as  lasting  as  sublime  ? 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact  ? 
Or  make  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact  ? 
No  !  marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away  ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust. 
But  truth  Divine  forever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  is  guarded,  as  its  base  is  sure ; 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  who  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power, 
And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows, 
A  Jordan,  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. — 
0  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days, 
When  souls  drawn  upward  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  released,  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come. 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast, 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest!" 

(To  bo  continued.) 


greatest  extent  of  any  place  with  which  I  am  in 
correspondence  on  the  American  continent,  and  yet 
there  is  no  town  of  its  size  that  has  so  great  a 
population  of  its  inhabitants  who  pass  the  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
changed  air  that  constitutes  the  difference  that  phy- 
sicians notice,  and  not  the  temperature. 


Exercise  in  open  Air. — From  Ilartstene's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Polar  Sea,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : 

Nature  lias  qualified  man  to  breathe  an  atmo- 
Bphcre  120  degrees  above  zero,  or  50  below  it,  a 
difference  of  170  degrees,  without  injury  to  health  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  physicians,  that  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to  health, 
is  disproved  by  recorded  facts.  There  are  very 
few  Arctic  navigators  who  die  in  the  Arctic  zone  : 
it  is  the  ino>t  healthy  climate  on  the  globe  to  those 
who  breathe  t lie  open  air.  We  have  among  our 
associate  observers  and  records  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  Australia,  where  the  temperature  rose 
to  115  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  next  morning  at  5 
o'clock  was  down  to  40  degrees — a  change  of  75  dc 
grees  in  14  hours.  There  the  people  are  healthy — 
and  another  at  Franconia,  N.  II.,  where  the  changes 
are  the  most  sudden,  the  most  frequent,  and  of  the 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral," 

Written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  by  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Bowdoin  College. 

Foreign  travel  is  so  much  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  so  many  of  those  who  engage  in  it, 
think  they  must  favour  the  public  with  their  thoughts 
and  impressions,  and  a  description  of  what  they  see 
and  hear,  that  the  reading  part  of  the  community 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  books  of  tra- 
vels, and  every  place  and  point  of  interest  has  so 
often  been  described,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  is 
at  an  end.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  a 
traveller  who  views  men  and  things  through  a  dif- 
ferent medium  from  the  great  mass,  and  thus  in- 
vests them  with  fresh  interests  and  attractions,  and 
this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  case  with  the 
writer,  the  title  of  whose  book  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Some  extracts  from  his 
letters,  we  apprehend,  may  prove  both  agreeable 
and  instructive  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  and 
an  additional  reason  for  asking  their  insertion  is, 
that  the  book,  although  given  to  the  public  only 
about  a  year  since,  is  now  out  of  print  and  not 
likely  to  be  republished. 

"  We  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  of  September,  in  the  steamship 
Arctic,  Captain  Luce,  commander.  The  day  was 
bright  and  beautiful.  As  the  majestic  steamer 
sailed  down  the  broad  and  noble  Hudson,  a  magni- 
ficent scene  presented  itself.  The  wide  expanse  of 
water  which  opened  to  view,  the  hills  and  woods  of 
Hoboken,  the  shipping  and  the  spires  of  Jersey 
City,  the  Battery  and  Castle  Garden,  the  mighty 
throng  of  masts  in  the  East  River,  the  splendid  re- 
sidences and  churches  of  Brooklyn,  the  frowning 
fortifications,  the  boats  passing  and  repassing  amid 
the  shipping  that  floated  lazily  in  the  river  and  in 
the  New  York  bay,  formed  a  group  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  magnificence.  In  a  few  hours  we  crossed 
the  bay  of  New  York,  passed  through  the  Narrows, 
and  were  moving  swiftly  over  the  broad  ocean. 

The  introduction  of  the  steamship,  in  itself  and 
in  its  relations,  constitutes  an  event  of  no  small  mo 
ment  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  not  only  an  in- 
dication of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  but  of  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Those  who  first  discovered  the  uses 
and  applications  of  steam,  and  those  who,  by  their 
expanded  thought  and  generous  efforts,  have  se- 
cured its  highest  practical  results,  have  deserved 
and  won  the  gratitude  of  men.  *  * 

Every  thing  which  exists  or  takes  place  not  only 
has  its  history  but  its  teachings,  but  the  lesson  which 
it  reveals  will  be  differently  read  and  interpreted 
by  different  minds.  The  steamship  carries  not 
merely  merchandise  but  men  ;  a  congregation,  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  a  cargo  of  human  hearts,  each  of 
which  has  strong  and  often  tender  ties,  reaching  in 
every  direction.  Other  persons  will  read  different 
lessons  on  board  the  steamship,  as  it  thus  carries 
forth  its  precious  load  of  immortal  beings;  but  that 
which  I  read  first  and  with  very  deep  interest  was 
the  great  lesson  on  social  humanity.  The  great 
problems  of  sociality — its  foundation,  its  infinitely 
varied  ties,  its  mighty  strength — were  forcibly  illus- 
t rated  by  the  occurrences  which  presented  them- 
selves. *  *  *  *  * 


Strangers  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer,  and 
standing  in  need  of  each  other's  aid  and  sympathy, 
soon  get  acquainted.  A  lady  was  pointed  out  to 
my  notice,  who  had  come  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Her  story,  as  I  understood  it,  partly  from  her  own 
lips,  was  this.  Her  husband  was  a  military  man, 
and  some  years  since,  in  some  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Germany,  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
Experiencing  reverses,  they  had  fled  to  America, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  farm  in  Missouri. 
Even  now  it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  husband 
to  return ;  and  hence  she  was  travelling  with  her 
three  little  children,  unattended  and  unprotected  by 
their  father,  on  this  long  journey  of  four  thousand 
miles,  that  she  might  see  once  more  in  her  native 
land  the  face  of  her  parents  and  brothers. 

The  mighty  principle  of  family  love,  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  our  nature,  operates  in 
a  great  variety  of  directions.  Sometimes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  variety  of  its  objects,  it  becomes 
antagonistical  to  itself,  and  has  the  effect  to  separate 
very  near  friends,  and  to  lead  the  objects  of  it  into 
distant  lands.  On  board  of  our  vessel  was  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  estimable  for  every  virtue,  who  was  leaving 
her  native  land  and  its  many  pleasant  associations 
and  joys,  in  order  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Scotland.  I  had  known  her  in  her  own  country  ; 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  her  parents  while 
they  lived,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
still  living ;  and  could  not  therefore  be  ignorant, 
how  much  she  suffered,  and  how  much  she  sacrificed 
in  fulfilling  her  purpose.  I  asked  her  one  day  why 
she  did  not  take  a  different  course,  and  permit  her 
husband  to  go  abroad,  and  transact  his  business 
without  her.  Her  answer,  disinterested  as  it  was 
beautiful,  was,  that  undoubtedly  her  husband  would 
consent  t6  such  a  course,  but  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  spend  his  life  in  labour  without  the 
consolations  of  a  home.  In  this  generous  answer  I 
recognized  the  expression  of  a  great  truth,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  close  connection  with  man'a  em, 
happiness.  It  is,  that  man  without  woman  has  not,  iiili 
and  cannot  have  a  home.  He  may  have  a  place, 
a  locality,  a  country  perhaps ;  but  a  Jionie,  the  rest- 
ing-place of  hopes  and  desires,  the  locality  of  the  m« 
heart's  sacred  affections,  he  has  not  and  cannot 
have,  without  woman. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  28th  of  September,  we  rien 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  arose  so: 
in  a  clear  sky  and  dazzling  sunlight,  fresh  and  inr, 
beautiful  from  the  morning  wave.    Absorbed  in  the  lie, 
historic  associations  which  are  connected  with  this  id 
celebrated  "  Isle  of  the  ocean,"  the  hours  flew  rapid-  bey t 
ly  by,  as  we  passed  in  succession  Cape  Clear,  the  git 
light  of  Kinsale,  the  cove  of  Cork,  the  city  of  Water-  nit] 
ford,  and  other  places  on  the  coast.    In  the  after-  ittti 
noon  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Irish  or  St.  tiki 
George's  Channel,  and  were  rapidly  approaching  kt 
the  well  known  point  of  land,  called  Holyhead, 
which  is  situated  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel.!*! 
We  were  about  sixty-five  miles  distant  from  this  1 
place,  and  in  a  position  which  is  considered  a  dan-  k 
gerous  one  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  when  sudden-  k 
ly  a  very  violent  storm  commenced.    The  rain  fell  b 
in  torrents.    The  wind  blew  from  the  north-east,  a  fe| 
full  gale,  and  directly  ahead.     The  sea  rolled  in 
terrible  fury  in  one  vast  sheet  of  foam.     The  vast  Hi 
ship,  with  all  the  steam  she  could  bear,  made  but  Bes 
slow  way,  as  the  infuriated  waves,  rent  asunder  as  it\ 
they  came  in  terrible  contact  with  the  struggling 
Arctic,  rushed  by  on  each  side,  foaming  and  roar- 
ing like  a  two-fold  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  storm 
continued  ten  hours ;  and  so  violently  agitated  was 
the  sea,  that  no  pilot  was  able  to  approach  the  ves*  %, 
sel  the  next  morning  until  ten  o'clock. 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  ocean,  which  addresses  ^ 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  >. 
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mature.  In  its  vastness  and  its  agitations,  it  has  a 
subduing  and  devotional  effect  upon  the  mind,  like 
,hat  -which  one  experiences  who  dwells  in  the  midst 
pf  the  forests,  and  pointed  rocks,  and  solitary  echoes 
)f  lofty  mountains.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
t,  especially  when  it  is  greatly  agitated,  without 
•eceiving  the  impression,  that  there  is  somewhere  in 
he  universe  of  things,  a  strength,  a  substantial 
greatness,  -which  can  have  its  foundation  and  be 
Tully  realized  only  in  God.  And  this  suggestion  of 
Ltrength  in  the  Infinite  is  connected  with  the  idea, 
j— never  brought  home  so  closely  before, — of  our 
>wn  feebleness. 

Oh  God !    When  tost  upon  the  wave, 

My  heart  instinctive  turns  to  Thee, 
Thou  hast  the  power  to  smite  or  save, 

The  arbiter  of  destiny. 

Though  wide  and  wild  this  vast  expanse, 

It  brings  this  solace  of  the  soul, — 
That  'tis  not  accident  or  chance, 

"Which  makes  these  mighty  billows  roll. 

'Tis  God,  who  gives  the  high  behest, 

Which  makes  them  fall  or  makes  them  rise; 

Which  sinks  the  caverns  in  their  breast, 
Or  sends  them  foaming  to  the  skies. 

He  guards  the  sparrow  on  the  shore ; 

He  rocks  the  sea-bird  on  the  sea  ; 
And  here,  amid  the  billow's  roar, 

Will  not  my  Father  think  of  me  ? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHX  ESTATJGH. 
(Continued  from  page  133.) 

Id  n'.  John  Estaugh  was  now  preparing  to  visit Tortola, 
jiittlf  nd  was  no  doubt  comforted  and  consoled  in  find- 
!OT  I  ig  his  dear  friend,  and  faithful  fellow-labourer  in 
\Aki  le  gospel,  John  Cadwallader,  under  a  similar  con- 
nai!  em.  Before  leaving  America,  however,  he  finished 
iasj(^  jriting  an  essay,  the  subject  of  which  had  been 
late,  jeightily  upon  his  mind.  It  is  entitled  "A  call  to 
jfH-  le  unfaithful  professor  of  Truth."  As  it  has  been 
of  tie  >ng  out  of  print,  we  will  introduce  it,  slightly 
eaDDOt  oridged. 

"  The  great  courage  and  zeal  of  our  worthy 
tier  J  riends,  who  first  received  the  Truth  in  this  latter 
ari-e  *e  of  the  world,  hath  been  often  brought  to  my 
ew.    Many  were  the  hardships  which,  for  Christ's 
in  tie  ,ke,  they  underwent ;  yet,  in  all  things,  they  re- 
us deed,  looking  upon  it  as  a  blessing  from  God,  that 
pii  ley  were  thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  him  ;  count- 
aT  the  Ig  the  loss  of  all  things  but  as  dross  and  dung, 
at  they  might  win  Christ.    With  their  all,  they 
M  irehased  the  Truth ;  and  having  gained  it,  were 
)r  >t.  nder  of  it ;  watching  over  themselves  and  one  an- 
5j  her  in  love,  so  that  no  evil  might  get  up  among 
A  jem,  to  hinder  the  growth  of  that  pure  Seed,  which 
mil  jxl  had  sown  in  their  hearts, 
tlj  "Here  as  the  good  ground,  brought  they  forth 
Jjj  sntifully  of  those  things  which  the  great  Lord  of 
Hij.  e  vineyard  was  well  pleased  with  ;  and  he  blessed 
gjjfej  e  work  in  their  hands,  and  gave  them  dominion 
er  their  enemies,  adding  daily  to  their  number, 
ii  ch  as  should  be  saved.    What  blessed  effects, 
yd  ithfulness  to  God  doth  produce  !  by  it  the  heart 
j(je  \i  mes  to  be  purged  from  all  deceit  and  filthiness, 
Bjer!i  d  the  soul  beautified  with  righteousness.  Then 
^  >m  within,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart, 
jjoU  i  good  things  brought  forth.    On  the  contrary, 
eSjjflj  lere  the  heart  is  not  made  good,  the  evil  man  out 
his  evil  treasure,  brings  forth  evil  things, — pride, 
^  vetousness,  malice,  envy,  deceit,  and  all  things 
*   *|at  are  bad.    To  my  grief,  I  have  seen  too  much 
these  amongst  many  who  are  shrouding  them- 
ves  under  the  profession  of  Truth.    Wo !  unto 
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yon,  ye  false-hearted  ones.  The  face  of  the  Lord 
is  against  you,  because  of  these  things ;  and  the 
time  is  coming,  wherein  you  shall  be  made  to  know, 
a  profession  will  not  do,  although  it  be  of  the  truth 
itself. 

"  Therefore,  in  the  fear  of  God,  I  warn  you  all, 
whether  young  or  old,  to  return  before  it  be  too 
late.  The  Lord  will  not  always  strive  with  you, 
although  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering  to  you 
wards,  and  hath  often  visited  you  both  immediately 
and  instrumentally,  laying  open  your  condition. 
But  Oh !  how  have  you  rejected  him,  and  had 
those  in  derision,  who,  in  love  for  your  souls,  have, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  sometimes  reproved  you,  for 
your  light  and  frothy  behaviour,  which  is  out  of  the 
truth,  and  at  other  times  for  running  into  the  vain 
fashions,  and  pernicious  ways  of  the  world.  Not- 
withstanding the  evil  of  these  things  hath  been  laid 
before  you  from  time  to  time,  yet  some  are  saying, 
they  see  no  evil  in  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
let  alone  to  see  it  in  themselves.  Others  are  cry- 
ing, such  things  are  but  small  matters.  Thus  the 
devil  is  endeavouring  to  uphold  his  kingdom  in  you, 
that,  if  possible,  he  might  throw  down  that  by  you, 
which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  hath  been  built 
in  his  faithful  children,  whom  he  hath  called  to  his 
work,  and  qualified  for  his  service.  These  as  good 
soldiers  are  making  war  in  righteousness  against  all 
unrighteousness ;  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  tbe  strongholds  of  sin  and 
Satan,  that  so  reformation  might  go  forward  in  the 
nation. 

"  Ye  libertines  are  against  this  work.  You  are 
endeavouring  to  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
concerned  therein,  and  thus  make  the  hearts  of 
those  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sad. 
The  Mighty  God  will  call  you  to  account  for  these 
things,  and  appoint  your  portion  amongst  the  un- 
believers, if  ye  repent  not.  Therefore,  seek  the  Lord 
whilst  he  is  near,  lest  the  kingdom  be  rent  from 
you.  Then,  what  will  the  world  avail  you  ?  Ye 
shall  cry  and  mourn,  but  there  will  be  none  to  pity 
you.  He  whom  you  have  slighted,  will  slight  you 
again,  and  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh.  Thus  will  the  Mighty  God,  who 
is  just  and  equal  in  all  his  ways,  deal  with  the  re- 
bellious children  who  take  counsel,  but  not  of  him, 
and  that  cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  his  Spirit. 

"  I  warn  you,  in  the  love  of  God,  to  take  care  in 
time,  and  withdraw  yourselves  from  the  evil  coun- 
sellor, for  his  end  is  to  destroy  you,  and  to  deprive 
you  of  eternal  happiness.  Therefore,  be  ye  awak- 
ened, and  incline  your  minds  unto  the  Lord,  who 
is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  that  out  of  all 
things  which  are  hurtful,  he  may  gather  you.  So 
you  shall  no  longer  remain,  as  the  ground  which 
drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  upon  it,  and  brings 
forth  briars  and  thorns,  and  so  is  nigh  to  cursing. 
The  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  you  may,  through 
hearkening  to  the  word  of  Power,  witness  your 
barrenness  to  be  turned  into  fruitfulness,  and  your 
dry  ground  into  springs  of  water,  that  glory  to  his 
name  you  may  bring.  For  our  Saviour  saith, 
Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  in  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit.  But  this  [fruit]  must  be  that  of  his  own 
Spirit,  the  manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal.  Therefore,  sink  ye  down  in 
your  measures,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  living 
manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  will  ye 
know  a  profiting  aright,  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  here  you  will  witness  the  strong  man  to  be 
bound  and  cast  out  of  his  possession.  Then  will 
all  jarrings  and  janglings  come  to  an  end,  and  in- 
stead of  shy  looks  and  evil  surmisings  one  against 
another,  there  will  be  a  meeting  each  other  in  that 
love,  which  is  without  dissimulation.    Thereby  it 


will  be  known  that  ye  are  the  disciples  of  Christ;  for 
by  this,  said  he,  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  Where 
this  undefiled  love  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  a  true 
disciple  is^ wanting,  and  it  will  not  be  anyone's 
say-so,  which  will  render  him  or  her  to  be  such. 
According  to  our  friuts,  shall  we  be  judged.  Let 
all  consider  what  fruits  they  are  bringing  forth.  He 
or  she  who  brings  forth  strife,  or  appears  in  a 
peevish,  envious  spirit  against  the  brethren,  are 
thereby  judged  to  be  of  the  corrupt  tree.  No  such 
sour  grapes  are  seen  upon  those  branches  which 
abide  in  the  Holy  Vine,  and  draw  their  life  from  the 
Divine  Boot,  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  of  a  peaceable 
spirit,  seek  not  revenge,  are  not  proud,  nor  covet- 
ous, but  of  an  humble  mind,  adorned  with  that  holy 
inward  adorning  that  the  Apostle  spoke  of,  and 
which  too  many  are  strangers  to,  who  yet  are  mak- 
ing profession  with  us.  For  the  sake  of  these,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  stirred  up, 
and  have  its  liberty  in  them  in  whom  it  hath  been 
long  stifled  and  oppressed  as  a  cart  with  sheaves. 
Many  go  bowed  down  in  spirit,  because  of  the  scan- 
da],  which,  through  the  carelessness  of  these  hath 
been  brought  upon  the  Truth,  which  is  altogether 
pure  and  without  blemish  in  itself,  who  are  crucify- 
ing the  Lord  afresh  unto  themselves,  in  his  spiritual 
appearance,  and  put  him  as  to  open  shame,  causing 
many  to  blaspheme  his  worthy  name." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

HEART'S  EASE. 
I  knew  her  in  her  brightness,  a  creature  full  of  glee, 
As  the  dancing  waves  that  sparkle,  on  a  placid  summer 

sea : 

To  her  the  world  was  sunshine,  and  peace  was  in  her 
breast, 

For  "  contentment"  was  her  motto,  and  a  "  heart's  ease" 
was  her  crest. 

Yet  deem  not  for  a  moment,  that  her  life  was  free  from 
care, 

She  shaied  the  storms  and  sorrows,  that  others  sigh  to 
bear : 

But  she  met  earth's  tempests  meekly,  in  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven's rest, 

She  gave  not  up  her  motto,  nor  cast  away  her  crest! 

Alas  !  the  many  frowning  brows,  and  eyes  that  speak  of 

woe, 

And  hearts  that  turn  repining  by,  from  every  chastening 
blow  : 

But  our  paths  might  all  be  smoother,  and  our  hearts 

would  all  be  blest, 
With  "  contentment"  for  our  motto,  and  a  "  heart's  ease" 

for  our  crest ! 


If  there  be  any  contest  among  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  let  this  be  the  only  one — Who  shall  be  most 
zealous  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master !  who 
shall  be  most  earnest  in  prayer,  most  patient  in 
hope,  most  lowly  and  gentle  in  spirit. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

"  We  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  Acts  xiv.  22.  This  was 
verified  in  the  experience  of  our  dear  young  Friend, 
Mary  Ann  Cope,  of  whose  death  we  have  account  in 
the  13th  number  of  "  The  Friend." — And  it  seems 
due  to  this  precious  child,  her  many  young  friends, 
but  most  of  all  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  give  a 
few  of  her  exercises  on  her  sick  bed  : — She  passed 
through  deep  mental  conflict,  mourned  over  "time 
misspent;"  called  upon  her  young  companions  to 
"  take  warning  ;"  "  to  lead  different  lives  from  what 
they  had  done;"  said  "there  were  three  things 
which  had  given  her  much  pain;"  "not  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  frequently;"  ['  thoughts 
during  our  silent  meetings  ;"  and  "  reading  a  few 
pernicious  books."  "  I  never  read  many,  no  I  a 
very  few,"  "  but  they  have  cost  me  much  pain." 


142. 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  How  very  wrong  it  is  in  young  people  to  spend 
their  time,  their  precious  time,  so  unprofitably."  In 
regard  to  not  attending  meetings  rightly,  she  said, 
"  this  has  worried  me  much ;  but  the  few  last  times 
I  was  at  meeting,  I  felt  the  Lord's  presence  near, 
and  my  meetings  were  much  better  than  formerly ;" 
then  (alluding  to  the  last  one  she  attended,)  said 
"  that  was  a  good  meeting."  In  a  letter  written 
about  that  time,  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,  but  a  preparation  for  another  world  is  so  con- 
stantly before  me." 

She  informed  those  around  her,  she  had  had  much 
to  do  since  being  laid  on  that  sick  bed  ;  "  I  have 
tried  to  think  of  all  I  have  ever  said  or  done,  and 
laid  it  before  my  Heavenly  Father,  and,  I  believe, 
through  His  mercy,  I  have,  been  forgiven."  Truly 
here  was  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
"  There  is  now,  therefore,  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  "  For  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."    Romans,  viii.  1,  2. 

12th  Month  25th,  1856. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  valuable  and  interesting  table  is 
copied  by  one  of  our  daily  papers,  from  The  United 
States  Railroad  and  Mining  Register. 

Railroads,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Years 
1856  and  1857. 


Mileage. 

Mileage. 

States. 

Jan.  1 ,  '56. 

Jan.  1,  '57. 

Increase 

Maine 

422.2 

442.2 

20.0 

New  Hampshire 

C45.5 

645.5 

0.0 

Vermont 

515.6 

515.6 

0.0 

Massachusetts 

1,207.1 

1,285.6 

78.5 

Rhode  Island 

78.4 

85.4 

7.0 

Connecticut 

596.2 

600.9 

4.7 

New  York  . 

2,668.2 

2,702.9 

34.7 

New  Jersey 

.      -  448.3 

472.3 

24.0 

Pennsylvania 

.  1,737.8 

2,164.1 

420.3 

Delaware 

84.0 

119.0 

35.0 

Maryland*  . 

371.8 

377.8 

6.0 

Virginia* 

.  1,252.1 

1,479.9 

227.8 

North  Carolina 

483.0 

612.0 

129.0 

South  Carolina 

677.4 

706.4 

29.0 

Georgia 

.  1,002.0 

1,002.0 

60.0 

Florida 

0.0 

26.0 

26.0 

Alabama 

317.5 

484.5 

167.0 

Mississippi  . 

254.8 

431.8 

177.0 

Louisiana 

221.5 

263.5 

42.0 

Texas  . 

0.0 

57.0 

57.0 

Tennessee 

365.8 

491.8 

126.0 

Kentucky 

197.9 

306.7 

108.8 

Ohio  . 

.  2,641.1 

2,869,7 

228.6 

Indiana 

.  1,438.2 

1,806.8 

368.6 

Michigan 

470.5 

559.5 

89.0 

Illinois 

.  2,132.3 

2,531.2 

398.9 

Wisconsin  . 

276.4 

629.9 

353.5 

Iowa  . 

88.0 

253.0 

165.0 

Missouri 

144.3 

189.7 

45.4 

California 

22.0 

22.5 

0.0 

Grand  total 

20,700.4 

24,195.2 

3,434.8 

*  Including  portions  in  District  of  Columbia. 
PBOOBJDB6  OI  RAILROADS. 


Years. 

Miles. 

Years. 

Miles. 

1828 

Ml  3 

1843 

.  4,174 

1829 

'el  28 

1844 

.  4,311 

1 830 

r  '  41 

1 845 

4,511 

1831 

54 

1846 

4,870 

1832 

131 

1847 

6,336 

1833 

670 

1848 

.  5,682 

1834 

762 

1849 

.  6,350 

1835 

918 

1850 

7,355 

1836 

.  1,102 

1851 

9,090 

1837 

1,412 

1852 

.  11,631 

1838 

1,843 

1853 

.  13,379 

1839 

1,920 

1854 

.  10,028 

1840 

.  2,107 

1855 

.  18,764 

1841 

3,319 

1856 

.  20,760 

1842 

.  3,877 

1857 

.  24,195 

Miles  opened  in  five  years,  ending  1832  .  131 

"              "             "              1837  .  1,281 

"               "              "               1842  .  2,465 

"               "              "               1847  .  1,439 

"               "              "               1852  .  6,295 

"               "              "               1857  .  12,564 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  increased  her  railroads,  during  the 
past  year,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
New  England  and  New  York  have  nearly  com 
pleted  their  railroad  system  ;  but  in  this  State  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  and  another  year  will 
probably  show  a  still  greater  increase. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"A  Happy  New  Y earl" 
It  is  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  young  .friends, 
and  may  we  all  find  the  coming  one  happier  still 
and  still  better.  For  us  all  it  is  now  stainless,  and 
as  a  school  friend  wrote  to  me  ten  years  ago  to-day, 
"let  us  think  for  ourselves  with  what  deeds  it 
shall  be  filled,  or  rather  should  be,  for  I  fear  the 
shall  and  the  should  of  our  actions  often  differ 
widely."  She  seemed  to  me  then  a  most  beautiful, 
noble  character :  she  has  now  for  six  years  been 
where  time  is  not,  with  those  that  surround  the 
Throne.  And  as  I  sit  here  this  morning,  the 
wood-fire's  crackling  alone  breaking  the  stillness, 
and  think  of  her  and  of  her  words,  as  I  do  at  the 
closing  of  each  year,  I  feel  that  she  worketh 
among  us  yet,  and  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  ex- 
ample still  shineth.  How  many  of  us  in  the  de- 
parting year  have  known*some  chain  of  friendship 
fastened  in  the  skies !  It  is  sweet  to  have  friends 
on  earth,  but  sweeter  to  have  friends  in  heaven.  It 
should  purify  our  desires,  and  assist  to  redeem  us 
from  the  trivial  things  of  time :  and  assuredly  it 
ought,  it  must,  impress  upon  us  the  need  of  endea- 
vouring to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do.  "  I  intend 
to,"  has  lost  far  more  souls  than  "  I  will  not."  And 
if  any  of  us  feel  vaguely  a  conviction  of  wrong,  do 
not  let  us  turn  to  others,  or  seek  to  lay  upon  them 
what  belongeth  to  ourselves,  but  "  stand  still  in  the 
light  of  Cod,"  till  we  see  clearly  where  we  are  in 
error.  We  cannot  reform  others,  unless  we  first 
reform  ourselves  ;  and  if  that  work  is  too  great  for 
us — if  in  that  light  we  seem  too  vile  in  our  own 
eyes,  we  know  on  Whom  help  is  laid.  It  will  be 
no  assistance  to  us  or  excuse  for  us,  that  others 
have  done  wrong  too.  It  is  a  cowardly  and  de- 
ceitful excuse  in  one  grown  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, to  seek  to  lay  his  errors  on  any  other ;  for  he 
has  light  given  him  unmistakeably  to  see  the 
wrong,  and  an  ever  present  and  all-mighty  Helper 
in  whose  strength  to  overcome.  We  are  never  so 
ready  to  accuse  others  for  wrong  influences  on  us, 
as  when  conscience  accuseth  us  for  wrong  allowed 
within  us. 

True  love  is  the  blessed  antidote  for  the  poison 
of  all  evil-thinking  of  others.  If  we  know  the 
love  of  the  Father  so  purely,  that  in  Him  and  by 
His  Spirit  we  love  all  men  as  ourselves,  we  will 
accept  their  actions  in  such  humility  and  faith,  that 
though  they  should  be  evil,  they  will  harm  us  not. 

But  if  we  keep  turning  away  from  the  convic- 
tions in  own  hearts  for  the  sin  tlicre,  and  busy  our- 
selves with  imagined  or  supposed  evil  in  others, 
supposed,  perhaps,  only  to  excuse  ourselves,  as  if 
that  could  be,  1  fear  we  will  not  have  had  a  much 
happier  or  better  New  Year  when  1857  shall  be 
numbered  "  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,"  and 
its  deeds  be  written  in  the  book,  and  sealed. 

But  if  we  permit  the  spirit  of  Love  to  rule  and 
spread  in  us,  we  will  accept  the  acts  of  others — 
the  advices,  control,  and  restrictions  of  our  parents 
and  elders,  unwelcome  or  needless  though  they 
may  seem,  as  good  and  wise,  and  far  sooner  doubt 


ourselves  than  them.  For  he  that  loveth  not  the 
Lord  himself,  will  murmur  at  His  unerring  dispen- 
sations, and  rebel  against  his  laws  ;  but  to  him 
that  loveth  wholly  and  entirely,  bitter  things  ard 
made  sweet,  and  crooked  places  plain,  and  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

If  we  then  seek  this  Holy  Spirit  of  Love,  which 
crucifies  self,  and  follow  its  leadings,  we  shall  find 
harmony  in  our  own  hearts,  and  looking  through 
this  heavenly  medium,  will  learn  true  charity  and 
forbearance,  considering  ourselves,  lest  we  also  be 
tempted ;  and  as  we  are  fitted  for  usefulness  to 
others,  a  way  will  open  before  us  where  we  shall 
help  and  not  hinder,  where  we  may  make  and  not 
mar,  and  where  through  free  grace  and  mercy  each 
may  become  in  the  new  year,  a  "new  man,  createdl 
after  God  in  righteousness,  and  true  holiness." 

y.  t.  e. 

Ohio,  First  mo.  1st,  1857. 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  tluf 
Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Dcstituttf 
Coloured  Children. 


The  Managers  of  this  Institution  desire  to  pre 
sent  to  their  friends  and  the  public,  a  sketch  of  its 
present  condition,  and  of  the  prospect  of  useful nesiijj 
which  continues  to  attend  the  working  of  the  simpltjfii 
and  humble  effort  now  being  made  under  thei: 
superintendence.  The  result  is  encouraging,  thougl 
conducted  on  a  scale  not  at  all  adequate  to  meet  th 
urgent  necessities  of  the  class  for  whose  welfare  i|k 
was  established. 

The  Home  and  School,  located  at  No.  218  Lorn 
bard,  above  Seventh  Street,  continue  under  the  car 
and  supervision  of  the  energetic  and  devoted  Ma 
tron,  who  has  hitherto  laboured  with  unflaggin 
zeal  among  these  outcasts  of  society,  assisted  by  ! 
teacher  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  houn 
of  school  alone,  though,  could  a  suitable  person  b 
found,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  oil 
who  could  aid  the  Matron  in  her  arduous  duti< 
out  of  the  Class  Room. 

These  duties  lead  her  into  the  street,  as  well  ;|m 
into  the  wretched  habitations  where  her  little  pupi 
are  found.    Her  attention  was  directed  to  one  po< 
little  girl,  wandering  around  for  food,  who,  wht 
asked  about  her  home,  replied,  "  Lady,  I  am  t, 
orphan  !"    The  child  readily  accepted  the  invi' 
tion  to  accompany  her ;  a  good  bath  and  cle 
clothes  transformed  the  miserable  vagrant  into  i 
orderly-looking  child,  for  whom,  in  a  few  days, 
comfortable  situation  was  found,  where  she  has  co 
tinued  ever  since,  giving  fair  promise  of  respectaT 
womanhood.  There  are  at  present  but  eight  inmat 
of  the  Home,  twelve  children  having  been  plaC' 
out,  chiefly  in  the  country  ;  where  several  were  visj 
ed  during  the  past  summer  by  the  Matron,  wh 
absent  on  her  short  vacation.  These  were  found  co 
fortably  situated  ;  and  from  nearly  all  satisfactcj 
accounts  have  been  received,  notwithstanding  1| 
degradation  of  their  previous  position  and  assoc: 
tion.    Two  were  placed  in  the  Shelter  for  Colour! 
Orphans.    In  a  few  instances  the  children  1ie[ 
been  boarders,  paid  for  by  their  relatives,  but  ge: 
rally  they  are  those  destitute  of  any  friends  w 
would  care  for  them. 

There  are  constant  applications  for  admiss#» 
into  the  school,  where  there  is  often  an  attenda: 
of  sixty  children, — eighty-seven  names  being  on  I 
roll.    The  attendance  varies  with  the  state  of 
weather  :  when  cold  and  inclement,  numbers 
prevented  from  coming  by  the  want  of  shoes,  an 
pensive  article  of  clothing,  seldom  given  to  the 
stitution,  the  need  of  which  was  painfully  discloP 
in  the  frost-bitten  condition  of  many  suffering  c| 
dren  last  winter. 
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Such  was  the  disabled  state  of  a  large  number  from 
his  cause,  that  frequently,  none  of  the  children 
ould  be  sent  for  the  soup,  kindly  allowed  to  them 
>y  the  Western  Soup  Society  ;  while  many  hours  of 
ompassionate  labour  were  employed  by  the  Matron 
la  dressing  the  wounded  feet,  and  thus  lessening 
slit!  ihe  pain  attendant  on  such  a  state.    Will  not  those 
11 M  vho  have  the  means  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  bear 
BiijMa  mind  the  words  of  Him,  who  said,  "Inasmuch 
yaii>j.s  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
bijay  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me !" 
.ess  ti  i  Few  of  the  children  have  any  decent  clothing  on 
sU  mtering  the  school,  but  they  have  been  rendered 
ill  ti  ar  more  comfortable  in  this  respect,  by  the  large 
yeaAiktribution  of  garments,  which  the  kindness  of 
■reatidiany  friends  has  enabled  the  Matron  to  make.  The 
i."  lources  of  these  seasonable  supplies  will  be  seen  on 
I.E.  he  minutes;  the  Managers  tender  their  grateful 
cknowledgements  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  vege- 
tables and  other  articles  so  acceptably  received. 
fj,  ,j  .'he  half- worn  clothing  is  carefully  repaired,  and 
l(Sj-,{(j  rade  very  useful,  while  the  many  new  garments  are 
aluable  contributions. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  in- 
to pit  Hates  of  the  Home  are  to  be  provided  for,  but  that 
chofl  large  proportion  of  the  daily  pupils  come  hungry 
Mm  )  the  school.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Western 
ei[i  loup  Society,  these  are  furnished  with  meals,  while 
ei  tha  iieir  House  is  opened  for  supplying  the  poor,  and 
, thonJ  lso  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  bread  at  other 
meet!  imes;  but  additional  funds  could  be  usefully  em- 
iloyed  in  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  the  Institu- 
on,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  children  who  are 
figlected  by  vicious  and  degraded  parents,  thus 
iducing  a  regular  attendance  of  the  school,  the  dis- 
pline  of  which  would  greatly  benefit  them. 
A  reference  to  our  Treasurer's  account  will  show 
br  Dw  economically  the  funds  are  expended.  Pro- 
L'j  ably  few  institutions  have  done  more  with  such 
era  I  lender  finances.    The  salaries  of  the  Matrou  and 
e « leacher,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  con- 
la:  neb,  have  been  annually  met  by  donations,  often 
ost  opportunely  handed,  when  nearly  every  dol- 
H  r  in  the  treasury  was  applied.    Among  these  we 
jte  bknowledge  an  appropriation  of  §100,  from  the 
)Beto  oard  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
irk  i-omoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
an  1 1  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  house  admo- 
icri  shes  the  Managers  of  the  importance  of  better 
BJ  els  tcomodations  for  the  Institution.  The  school-room 
into  1 1  so  poorly  ventilated  that  it  is  often  very  oppres- 
jsri  j&  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  But  the  latter  have 
lelasel  Iboured  cheerfully  under  many  privations,  sustain- 
apm  by  the  consciousness  of  a  labour  of  love  perform- 
Dtt  I  to  those  who  can  render  nothing  to  them  again. 
\m  Be  Managers  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
0eii  pse  who  have  the  ability  to  supply  this  need,  will 
rou  «t  lab!e  them  to  provide  a  home  better  suited  to  the 
njicleo  Ijects  of  their  care;  and  thus  place  it  in  their 
iti.fi*  wer  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Home  to  the 
„fe  I  my  who  need  its  shelter.     There  is  much  en- 
06  aragement  in  the  assurance  that  "  the  measure  ye 
Colol  :te  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 
[hb  bi  Signed  by  direction  of  the  Managers, 
totga  Deborah  Williamson, 

Secretary. 

ikdelphia,  12th  month  2nd,  1856. 

b®&  Donations  in  money  may  be  sent  to  Thomas  Wil- 
ted mson,  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Arch 
0ti'^  reets. 

' 1  Donations  of  vegetables  and  clothing  may  be  sent 
the  Institution,  No.  218  Lombard  Street,  above 
0:Jfll  Tenth,  directed  to  Sarah  Luciani,  Matron. 

to  the   ~  

lyjiidn  He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath 
fferiug«  >re  business,  care,  grief  and  anguish  of  mind  than 
that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business. 


For 

Like  begets  its  Like. 


The  Friend.' 


"  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love  : 
All  like  the  purchase  ;  few  the  price  Will  pay ; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below." 

"  A  little  child  being  asked  what  made  every 
body  love  her,  replied,  '  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is 
because  I  love  every  body.'  "  This  was  a  good 
reason,  and  the  best  that  could  be  given  by  one 
sensible  of  such  a  feeling,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
law  and  the  commandments ;  for  nothing  short  of 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  can  pos- 
sibly produce  it.  Of  all  true  religion  this  is,  there- 
fore, the  sum  : — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." 

Said  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  If  any  man  love 
anything  more  than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you ;  and  this  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love 
one  another."  And  if  we  love  one  another,  our 
fruits  will  manifest  that  we  are  his  disciples,  en- 
gaged in  seeking  others'  good,  more  than  any  selfish 
or  party  end,  under  the  covering  of  a  profession  of 
friendship  for  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

We  may  be  zealously  engaged  in  good  works, 
fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  if  we  have  not 
the  long-suffering,  long-forbearing,  and  merciful 
Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none  of  his ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  holy  Apostle,  "  Without  charity  we 
are  nothing."  And  "  charity,"  we  are  told,  "  co 
vereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  thinketh  no  evil,  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  hopetk  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things. 
Charity  never  faileth." 

The  preacher  testifieth  that  "  love  covereth  all 
sins."  Then,  what  must  that  spirit  be,  which  is  so 
busy  in  exposing  and  magnifying  every  departure 
from  the  Truth,  whether  wilful  or  inadvertent ;  en- 
deavouring to  reproach  and  punish,  rather  than 
admonish  and  restore  the  authors  of  error  in  faith 
or  practice,  according  to  the  injunction  of  Holy 
Writ.  "  If  any  man  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  tlie  spirit 
of  meekness,  remembering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted." 

"  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy."  And  it  has  been  subject  of  remark,  that 
those  who  have  been  inconsiderate  and  unforbear- 
ing  in  their  dealings  with  offenders,  while  in  autho 
rity,  have  excited  but  little  sympathy  when  they 
have  fallen  ;  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  keep  near  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  blessed  and  holy  Re 
deemer ;  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  and  to  regard 
the  declaration,  that  as  we  judge,  We  shall  be 
judged  ;  as  we  mete  unto  others,  so  shall  it  be  mea 
sured  unto  us  again.  Therefore,  let  us  manifest  our 
love,  one  for  another,  by  mutual  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  and  remembering,  that 
"  he  that  watereth,  shall  also  himself  be  watered  " 
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We  have  received  an  unusual  number  of  contri- 
butions, original  and  selected,  for  which  we  feel  in- 
debted to  the  contributors. 


In  some  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal 
accounts  were  given  of  the  colonization  of  Pitcairn's 
Island,  by  part  of  the  mutineers  of  the  British  ship 
Bounty,  their  reformed  habits,  and  the  simple  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  them ;  the  subject  being  one  of 


interest  with  all  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

For  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  evident  that 
some  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  little 
community,  as  they  had  increased  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  their  territory  to  furnish  the  means  of 
support,  and  some  had  been  obliged,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  seek  for  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  late  paper,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  colony  has  been  removed  to 
more  spacious  and  productive  quarters  : — 

We  learn  by  the  late  English  papers,  that  the  descen- 
dants of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship  Bounty,  whose 
romantic  history  has  excited  a  world-wide  interest,  have 
been  removed  from  Pitcairn's  Island,  in  consequence  of 
the  colony  having  outgrown  the  means  of  sustenance 
which  the  island  afforded.  They  were  transferred  to 
Norfolk  Island,  together  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels. 

There  are  only  eight  of  the  first  generation  of  settlers 
left—  two  men  and  six  women.  The  oldest  man  is  about 
sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  and  the  oldest  woman  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  Charles  Christian  is  the  grandson 
of  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers.  The  number  of  per- 
sons removed  was  199:  97  males  and  102  females,  one 
child  having  been  born  on  the  voyage,  and  named  Den- 
nison,  after  the  Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales. 
Pitcairn's  Island  is  situate  in  lat.  25°  4/  S.,  long.  130°  25/ 
W.,  and  is  only  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circum- 
ference, one  mile  and  a  half  being  its  greatest  length, 
not  more  than  one  square  mile  being  available  for  culti- 
vation ;  yet  it  has  been  the  isolated  home  of  a  happy  and 
thriving  settlement  of  nearly  200  souls.  Owing  to  the 
frugal  and  temperate  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  health 
of  the  climate,  the  population  has  outgrown  its  circum- 
scribed limits. 

Their  new  home — Norfolk  Island — is  situated  in  lat. 
29°  S.,  and  long.  168°  10/  E.,  being  distant  from  Sidney 
about  twelve  hundred  miles.  It  is  six  miles  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  14,000  acres. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  high  hill  in  the  centre, 
called  Mount  Pitt.  For  many  years  it  was  the  penal 
settlement  for  the  vilest  and  most  incorrigible  transport- 
ed criminals  sent  from  England  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
But  since  the  abolition  of  transportation  to  Tasmania, 
the  convicts  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The 
locality  to  which  these  settlers  have  thus  voluntarily 
transferred  themselves,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  their 
former  circumscribed  home,  both  in  dimensions,  scenery, 
and  capabilities.  It  has  bee^  described  as  a  little  earthly 
paradise,  and  is  capable  of  producing  everything  that  can 
promote  the  well-being  of  a  community.  There  are  2000 
or  3000  acres  of  fine  land  now  in  cultivation,  and  as  much 
more  might  be  rendered  fruitful.  The  island  is  very 
healthy,  and  no  epidemics  are  known  there.  The  soil 
produces  both  tropical  and  European  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grain,  besides  spices,  the  sugar-cane,  cinnamon, 
coffee,  the  pepper  vine,  tobacco,  &c. 

There  were  left  at  Norfolk  Island  for  the  use  of  its  new 
occupants,  2000  sheep,  450  head  of  cattle,  and  20  horses, 
and  provisions  for  twelve  months,  with  everything  re- 
quisite for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  buildings  on 
the  island  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  Pitcairn  settlers, 
who,  in  their  former  home,  dwelt  in  rude  palm-thatched 
houses.  The  fine  scenery,  superior  accommodations,  en- 
larged territory  and  increased  field  of  operations  for  their 
industry,  together  with  the  ample  provision  made  for 
their  sustenance,  must  render  their  new  homes  a  very 
attractive  spot  for  these  people  of  simple  habits. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  colony,  although  known 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  community,  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all.  The  ship  Bounty,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Bligh,  was  despatched  by  the  British  government  to 
Tahiti,  to  convey  young  bread-fruit  trees  to  the  West 
Indies.  While  on  the  voyage,  the  crew  mutinied,  mur- 
dered the  captain,  set  adrift  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
took  the  vessel  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  they  arrived 
in  1789,  with  nine  Tahitian  men  and  thirteen  women. 
There  were  ten  of  the  mutineers,  and  their  fate  was  for 
a  long  time  unknown.  From  them  sprang  the  present 
thriving  colony. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th. 

The  steamship  Hermann,  which  sailed  from  Southamp- 
ton on  the  3d,  for  New  York,  had  put  back  to  Southamp- 
ton, with  a  broken  shaft.  Her  mails  and  passengers 
were  transferred  to  the  Fulton,  which  has  since  arrived 
at  New  York.  There  is  nothing  confirmatory  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  portion  of  the  passengers  of  the  French  steam- 
er Lyonnais,  at  Bordeaux.    The  statement  to  that  elfect 
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appears  to  have  been  incorrect.  Milano,  who  recently 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Naples,  has  been 
hung.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  with 
the  Princess  Royal,  of  England,  has  been  fixed  for  the 
21st  of  Eleventh  mo.  next,  on  which  day  the  Princess 
will  complete  her  17th  year.  Advices  from  Persia,  re- 
ceived via  Constantinople,  state  that  Persia  has  recog- 
nized by  proclamation  the  English  declaration  of  war. 
In  England,  a  strong  feeling  was  manifested  inimical  to 
the  war  with  Persia,  which  has  arisen  from  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Herat  by  that  Power.  A  large  meeting  has 
been  held  at  Newcastle,  to  denounce  the  "piratical  ex- 
pedition" against  Persia,  and  bills  had  been  posted  about 
London,  warning  soldiers  against  taking  part  in  it.  A  large 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Birmingham,  to  protest  against 
the  war  income  tax.  Transports  are  being  taken  up  in 
England  for  reinforcements  for  the  Persian  expedition. 
Eight  regiments  are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness. 

Captain  Hartstein,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Resolute,  are  to  return  home  in  a  British  ship.  The 
Queen  sent  £100  to  be  distributed  among  the  crew.  The 
ship  was  visited  by  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  all 
the  American  officers  who  went  out  in  her,  received  in- 
vitations to  the  Queen's  Palace,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  dis- 
pute between  Prussia  and  Switzerland  respecting  Neuf- 
chatel,  is  likely  to  end  in  an  open  rupture.  Measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  a  passage  to  the  Swiss  frontier  for 
Prussian  troops.  The  New  Prussian  Gazette  states,  that 
the  Royal  army  will  advance  into  Switzerland,  seize  a 
few  important  points,  and  hold  them  as  a  material  gua- 
rantee, until  justice  is  done  to  the  King's  claims.  It  is 
understood  that  Switzerland  will  eventually  be  made  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  demonstration.  An  editorial  in 
the  Moniteur,  on  the  Neufchatel  affairs,  had  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  speaks  of  Switzerland  in  harsh 
terms.  It  was  expected  the  Congress  at  Paris  would  soon 
meet,  but  nothing  official  had  yet  been  announced.  Count 
Walewski,  it  is  said,  proposes  that  some  compensation 
should  be  given  to  Russia  for  the  loss  of  Bolgrad,  and 
Russia  proposes  to  accept  a  piece  of  land,  between  the 
river  Tulpuk  and  one  of  its  tributaries. 

London  Money  Market. — The  money  market  had  be- 
come decidedly  easier,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  re- 
duced its  rates  to  6  per  cent.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  increased,  during  the  week,  to  the  extent  of  £206,- 
000.    Consols,  94  a  94 

Liverpool  Markets.— The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
amounted  to  55,860  bales,  of  which  speculators  took 
9700.  Prices  had  advanced  \d.  per  lb.,  principally  on 
the  lower  qualities.  The  stock  on  hand  was  estimated 
at  347,000  bales,  of  which  215,000  were  American. 
Breadstuffs  were  in  little  demand.  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore flour,  31s.  a  32s.  6d. ;  yellow  corn,  32s.  9c?. ;  white, 
34s.  per  480  lbs.  Trade  at  Manchester,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  generally,  was  more  active,  and  on 
both  goods  and  yarns,  an  advance  was  demanded.  The 
winter  in  Europe  had  so  far  been  very  cold.  Vast  quan 
tities  of  snow  had  fallen  in  Austria.  On  the  1st  of 
Twelfth  mo.,  the  roads  east  of  Vienna  were  impassable 
on  account  of  the  snow,  and  the  streets  of  that  city 
greatly  obstructed. 

BUENOS  AYRES.— The  latest  dates  state,  that  the 
heavy  rains  continued,  the  fall  amounting  in  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  months,  to  about  twelve  inches,  which 
has  been,  in  so  level  a  country,  a  cause  of  much  injury 
and  distress.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  under  water.  In 
consequence,  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  many  horn 
ed  cattle  had  perished.  The  southern  part  of  the  pro 
vince  was  still  troubled  by  the  incursions  of  fierce  and 
warlike  Indians. 

UNITED  STATES. —  The  Central  American  Treaty.— 
The  chief  points  of  the  treaty  lately  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  are  said  to  be  the  following: — The  treaty 
establishes  the  Bay  Islands  free  territory,  under  the  so- 
vereignty of  Honduras.  Grey-town  is  converted  into  a 
free  port.  The  Musquito  Indian  protectorate  is  estab- 
lished in  harmony  with  Central  American  jurisdiction  

in  other  words,  the  sole  protectorate  which  Great  Bri- 
tain hns  exercised  over  the  Musquito  territory  for  two 
centuries,  is  henceforth  the  joint  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Public  Building*. — There  are  152  custom-houses  and 
other  public  buildings  of  the  United  States,  now  under 
construction,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  expen- 
diture upon  which  within  the  hist  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $9,268,288.  The  custom-house  at  New  Orleans  will 
cost  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars;  that  at  Cincinnati, 
$312,000,  and  costly  structures  are  being  erected  ul 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Dubuque  in  Iowa.  At  some 
of  these  points,  the  foreign  commerce  must  be  very 
small. 

The  Currency. — The  U.  S.  Treasury  returns  show  that 
the  outstanding  bank  note  circulation  of  the  country,  is 


one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
sixty  millions  are  secured  by  the  pledge  of  public  stocks, 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  and  other  States.  The 
same  returns  make  the  specie  reserve  in  the  Banks  and 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty-seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

Debts  to  Foreigners. — The  Treasury  returns  show  that 
of  $1,407,518,000  in  public  debt,  city  and  county  debt, 
railway  debt  and  capital,  bank,  insurance,  and  naviga- 
tion capital,  twelve  hundred  and  five  millions  are  owned 
at  home,  and  only  two  hundred  and  two  millions  held 
abroad. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1856,  is  141,915,  which 
is  less  than  in  any  year  since  1848,  except  1855,  when 
the  number  was  136,233. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  248  ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  46.  The  number  of  commitments  to  the  Philadel- 
phia County  prison,  in  the  year  1856,  was  14,194;  in 
1855,  the  number  was  13,940.  The  number  of  fires  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  290,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed,  about  $1,500,000.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  Twelfth  month,  1856,  was  32|  deg.  which  is  If  deg. 
below  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  2.94  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  was  52  deg.  which  is  \\  deg.  below  the  average  of 
the  previous  thirty  years.  The  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter was  from  4°  below  zero  to  98°  above.  The  mean 
temperature,  from  1825  to  1856,  inclusive,  was  53^  deg. 
The  warmest  year  was  1828,  55|  deg. ;  the  coldest,  1836, 
49  deg.  The  whole  amount  of  rain  for  the  year,  was  34 
inches,  being  nearly  10  inches  below  the  average  for  the 
last  nineteen  years. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  429  ;  of  scarlet  fever, 
46.  The  losses  sustained  through  marine  disasters  by 
the  underwriters  of  New  York,  during  the  past  year, 
amount  to  about  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  New  York,  from 
foreign  ports,  in  the  year  1856,  was  3809.  Of  these, 
2702  were  American,  and  719  British. 

Baltimore. — The  number  of  deaths  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
during  the  past  year,  was  5668,  of  which  number  2788 
were  males,  and  2780  females. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  were  equal  to  25,758,807  bushels,  be- 
ing 1,281,629  bushels  more  than  in  1855. 

Kansas. — The  Indian  Department  has  received  infor- 
mation, that  about  208,000  acres  of  the  Delaware  trust 
lands,  recently  sold,  yielded  $950,000.  Upwards  of 
300,000  acres,  including  Leavenworth  City,  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Delaware  Indians,  are  yet  to  be  sold.  There 
are  also  100,000  acres  opposite  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
the  same  number  on  the  Osage  river.  The  former,  held 
in  trust  for  the  Iowa  Indians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Weas 
Indians,  unsold.  The  choice  tracts  will,  on  the  opening 
of  spring,  be  brought  into  market,  before  any  United 
States  lands  shall  be  opened  for  sale  in  Kansas.  The 
Department  has  concluded  to  have  the  reservation  in 
Kansas,  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  New  York  Indians, 
maintained  and  guarded  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  white  settlers,  until  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
Indians  are  fully  determined. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Wool-grotcing  in  Ohio.  —  The  Ohio 
Farmer  estimates  the  profit  on  sheep  in  that  State  the 
last  year  at  $6,000,000,  and  the  whole  capital  invested 
at  $60,000,000.  The  number  of  sheep  is  probably 
5,000,000,  and  the  wool-clip  last  year  reached  10,196,000 
pounds,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  wool-clip  of  the  Union. 

African  Exploration. — Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated 
African  traveller,  recently  returned  to  England,  stated 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  he  found 
the  centre  of  Africa  very  different  from  what  it  was  po- 
pularly represented  to  be.  Instead  of  being  a  burning 
waste,  it  was,  to  the  north  of  the  20th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  intersected  by  many  rivers,  some  of  which  were 
large  and  deep  ;  the  population,  which  consisted  of  the 
true  negro,  was  thicker  and  more  civilized  ;  they  had  a 
great  desire  for  commerce,  and  entered  with  eagerness 
into  his  project  for  forming  a  path  to  the  sea.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  has  succeeded  in  opening  two  paths,  and 
that  that  by  the  river  Zambesi  will  be  a  permanent  one. 

Commerce  of  Boston. — During  the  past  year,  the  revenue 
from  customs  collected  at  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass., 
amounted  to  $8,357,024,  which  is  an  increase  of  $623,- 
240  over  1855.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during 
the  year,  numbered  2990,  and  the  clearances  for  foreign 
ports  were  2956. 

Steamboat  Accidents  in  1856. — In  1855,  there  were 
twenty-seven  steamboat  accidents,  killing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons,  and  wounding  one  hundred  and 
seven.  In  1856,  there  were  twenty-nine  accidents,  kill- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons,  and  wounding 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Railroad  Accidents  during  1856. — During  the  year  that 


has  just  closed,  there  were  143  railroad  accidents,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
persons  were  killed,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
wounded.  In  1855,  there  were  142  such  accidents,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  being  killed,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  wounded. 

A  Subterranean  River,  has  been  struck  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  boring  an  artesian  well  at  Henderson,  Ky. 
from  which  a  jet  of  water  is  forced  up  through  the  bore 
and  thrown  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Manumission. — M.  Whitmore,  late  of  Augusta  county 
Va.,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  liberated  all  hi; 
slaves,  and  provided  for  their  transportation  to  Liberia 
or  one  of  the  free  States,  at  the  expense  of  his  estate 
To  each  of  them  he  left  the  sum  of  $150,  and  to  thos< 
who  had  served  him  beyond  the  age  of  28  years,  $30  fo 
the  excess  of  time. 

Cotton  in  Chancery. — The  Liverpool  (England)  Mai 
says  that  a  quantity  of  cotton  imported  sixty  years  age 
when  cotton  was  worth  from  one  to  two  shillings  pe 
pound,  was  sold  recently,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan 
eery,  for  4f  pence  per  pound.  The  cotton,  when  lande 
originally,  was  warehoused,  but  owing  to  some  disput 
between  the  importer  and  the  warehouse  owner,  th 
whole  affair  got  into  Chancery,  and  was  only  recentl 
decided. 

Losses  by  Fire. — The  destruction  of  property  by  fire  i 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  1856,  is  estimated  f 
$27,000,000.  In  the  previous  year,  the  losses  were  est 
mated  at  $19,000,000. 


SOUTHERN  SOUP-HOUSE. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  sou] 
have  opened  their  house,  No.  1 6  Green's  Court,  fc 
the  delivery  of  soup  and  bread,  and  respectfull 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  in  furnishing  th 
means  for  meeting  the  urgent  wants  of  the  necess: 
tous  poor.  Relying  on  the  bounty  of  their  fellov 
citizens,  they  commence  their  labours  this  year,  wil 
only  four  dollars  in  the  treasury.  Their  delivei 
last  year  was  102,217  pints  of  soup,  and  23,4S 
loaves  of  bread,  and  their  expenses,  $2025  8 
Donations  in  money  will  be  gratefully  received  t 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  Treasurer,  No.  144  S.  Four 
street,  and  by  Thomas  Evans,  No.  315  Arch  stree 
above  Eighth  street.  To  our  friends  in  the  cou 
try,  we  would  respectfully  say,  that  vegetable 
flour,  hominy,  or  other  articles  useful  in  makii 
soup,  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  may  be  left 
the  house. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Frien 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Person; 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  First  month  15th,  1857, 
half  past  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  third  story  room 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 
The  Members  will  please  attend. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y.  ■ 

B 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  chai  1 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  tl  p 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkixton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


!.: 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  by  railni 
accident,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  John  A.  Brooks;  a  membei 
AYoodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  31st  year  of  I 
age.    Although  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend  wasl 
awfully  sudden,  yet  his  friends  have  the  consoling 
lief,  that  the  summons  did  not  find  him  unprepared, 
a  letter  written  about  a  week  before  leaving  horaeJ 
says,  "  I  am  well  and  generally  very  happy,  for  I  olj 
feel  that  the  Lord  cares  forme,  and  blesses  me,  and  th 
little  worrimcnts  of  mind,  and  crosses,  and  cares  of 
life,  make  me  feel  that  the  Lord  of  all  is  all  I  care  mj 
about ;  and  Oh,  when  I  humbly  pray  to  my  Father  ] 
my  whole  soul,  it  brings  joy,  joy." 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  26th  ult,  Elizabeth  ElfriI 

aged  74  years;  an  esteemed  member  of  IIaddonl| 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

The  art  of  printing  offers  one  of  the  readiest  and 
most  forcible  illustrations  of  the  advantages  that 
ave  been  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  scientific 
iscovery  and  by  mechanical  power.  Although 
spectfoJl  there  is,  happily,  little  occasion  now  to  combat  any 
ifatl wide-spread  hostility  to  machinery,  the  argument 
-  ■  for  its  use  derived  from  printing  may  be  very  briefly 
I"  Mated. 

It  is  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  the  art  of 
printing  books  was  invented.    Before  that  time  all 
23,13  x)oks  were  written  by  the  hand.   There  were  many 
Persons  employed  to  copy  out  books,  but  they  were 
Hery  dear,  although  the  copiers  had  small  wages. 
Wi  Bible  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds  in  the  money  of 
sW|hat  day,  which  was  equal  to  a  great  deal  more  of 
coHrar  money.    Of  course,  very  few  people  had  Bibles 
table f,r  any  other  books.    A  mode  was  invented  of  imi- 
na&iatino'  the  written  books,  by  cutting  the  letters  on 
lett :  vood,  and  taking  off  copies  from  the  wooden  blocks, 
>y  rubbing  the  sheet  on  the  back.    Soon  after,  the 
dea  was  carried  further,  by  casting  metal  types  or 
ofFriB  fetters,  which  could  be  arranged  in  words,  and  sen- 
Persotfi  Ignces,  and  pages,  and  volumes ;  and  then  a  ma- 
hine,  called  a  printing-press,  upon  the  principle  of 
m  i  screw,  was  made  to  stamp  impressions  of  these 


es  so  arranged.  There  was  an  end,  then,  at 
^ecT.Fnce  to  the  trade  of  the  pen-and-ink  copiers  ;  be- 
[ause  the  copiers  in  types,  who  could  press  off  seve- 
jal  hundred  books  while  the  writers  were  producing 
e,  drove  them  out  of  the  market.  A  single  printer 
uld  do  the  work  of  at  least  two  hundred  writers, 
t  first  sight  this  seems  a  hardship,  for  a  hundred 
jnd  ninety-nine  people  might  have  been,  and  pro- 
ably  were,  thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  employ- 
icnt.  But  what  was  the  consequence  in  a  year  or 
©?  Where  one  written  book  was  sold,  a  thou- 
and  printed  books  were  required.  The  old  books 
ere  multiplied  in  all  countries,  and  new  books  were 
ttlSiln  omposed  by  men  of  talent  and  learning,  because 
jjflubBiey  could  then  find  numerous  readers.  The  print- 
3t yearol  g.press  did  the  work  more  neatly  and  more  cor- 
yU|  ictly  than  the  writer,  and  it  did  it  infinitely  cheaper. 

/"hat  then?    The  writers  of  books  had  to  turn 
rat  ieir  hands  to  some  other  trade,  it  is  true  ;  but 
I  of  'pe-founders,  paper-makers,  printers,  and  book- 
s^*  nders,  were  set  to  work,  by  the  new  art  or  ma- 
5ne,  to  at  least  a  hundred  times  greater  number 


fatter < ? persons  than  the  old  way  of  making  books  em- 
loyed. 

•T*E:#  Bui  there  is  a  far  more  important  mode  of  view- 
'g  this  matter  than  any  consideration  resulting  out 


of  the  increased  employment  that  (he  art  of  printing 
unquestionably  has  created.  If  printing,  which  is 
a  cheap  and  a  rapid  process,  could  by  possibility 
be  superseded  by  writing,  which  is  an  expensive  and 
a  slow  operation,  no  book,  no  newspaper,  could  be 
produced  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Knowledge, 
upon  which  every  hope  of  bettering  their  condition 
must  ultimately  rest,  would  again  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a  very  few ;  and  mankind  would  lose  the 
greater  part  of  that  power  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sential difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism. 
The  artof  printing  has  gone  on  more  and  more  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  increase  of  our  population,  during 
the  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised  in  this  country.  Herein  consists,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  mightiest  differences  between  our  condi- 
tion and  that  of  every  generation  which  has  preceded 
us.  Through  that  art,  no  idea  can  now  perish. 
Through  that  art,  knowledge  is  fast  becoming  the 
common  possession  of  all.  Through  that  art,  what 
the  people  have  gained  in  the  past  is  secured  for  the 
future.  It  has  established  the  empire  of  public 
opinion. 

There  is  possibly  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  manifold  combinations  of  mental  labour,  of 
scientific  power,  of  mechanical  invention,  and  of  the 
use  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  than  the 
forces  now  called  into  action  for  the  isuse  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Nor  is  there  any  production  of  literary 
industry  which  more  pointedly  illustrates  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  printing  as  compared  with  writ- 
ing— the  rapidity,  the  cheapness,  and  the  general 
diffusion.  Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  wonderful  organization  that  is  required 
to  produce  this  great  necessary  of  modern  society. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  newspaper  is 
news.  It  may  be  philosophical,  or  critical,  or  im- 
aginative ;  it  may  pour  forth  treasures  of  learning 
or  eloquence,  to  live  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  be 
too  readily  forgotten  ;  but  no  amount  of  ability  will 
give  it  currency  if  it  be  deficient  in  news.  It  is  the 
imperative  demand  for  news,  embracing  every  move- 
ment of  human  life  in  every  class  and  every  coun- 
try, that  sets  in  action  the  wondrous  organization 
that  produces  a  daily  newspaper.  Its  ministers  of 
communication  are  almost  ubiquitous.  They  are 
in  the  police-office,  watching  the  effrontery  of  the 
detected  felon ;  they  arc  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Mexico  and  the  Crimea,  to  stir  our  hearts  "  as  with 
a  trumpet,"  and  fill  our  eyes  with  tears  as  they 
tell  us 

"How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

They  arc  at  the  city  feast,  where  all  is  blandishment 
and  turtle  ;  they  are  at  the  coroner's  inquest  upon 
a  street-starved  pauper.  They  furnish  news  to  all 
the  world ;  and  they  receive  news  from  all  the 
world. 

The  editors  of  a  leading  daily  paper  have  the 
not  very  easy  task  of  glancing  over  the  multitude 
of  local  papers  from  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  These  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  vehicles 
from  which  they  obtain  their  intelligence.  Tf  any  local 
matter  of  general  iijteresl  is  lobe  Specially  attended 
to,  their  own  correspondent,  or  their  own  reporter, 
furnishes  the  details.    Some  unexpected  event  puts 


the  electric  telegraph  in  motion,  to  tell  the  world 
of  New  York,  on  Saturday  morning,  what  occurred 
at  Boston  or  New  Orleans  on  Friday  night;  and 
the  Bo-ton  or  New  Orleans  merchant  reads  on  Sa- 
turday morning  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  his  own 
city,  some  notice  of  an  arrival  in  New  York  during 
the  hours  when  he  was  sleeping.  Even  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  different  parts  of  the  country  is  thus 
daily  transmitted.  But  the  editors  of  leading  papers 
have  to  look  out  for  news  at  a  greater  distance  than  is 
comprised  in  our  boundaries.  They  have  to  search 
the  papers  of  every  land  and  every  people — whether 
written  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Greek, 
or  Turkish.  For  the  New  York  daily  papers  the 
electric  telegraph  is  "  throwing  its  shadows"  before 
the  authentic  heralds  of  "  coming  events."  For 
them  is  the  steamer  bringing  the  special  correspon- 
dence from  the  gold-diggings  in  California,  and  from 
the  courts  of  Europe.  For  them  do  the  people's 
representatives  make  long  speeches  to  empty  benches, 
secure  that  there  is  a  medium  of  communication  for 
unnumbered  eyes,  although  the  ears  be  shut  of  those 
who  listen  not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmers.  '  For 
them  do  public  men  go  into  obscure  places,  and, 
addressing  an  enthusiastic  dinner-table,  or  a  solemn 
convention,  speak  to  the  world.  For  them  does 
every  discoverer  of  a  private  grievance  claim  pub- 
lic redress.  For  them  is  produced,  in  letters  "  to 
the  editor,"  that  great  chaotic  accumulation  of  fact 
and  theory,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  calculation  and 
impulse,  whose  atoms  finally  resolve  themselves  into 
a  solid  mass  called  public  opinion. 

In  London,  before  a  newspaper  existed,  there 
were  private  gazetteers,  who  made  a  living  by  pick- 
ing up  scraps  of  intelligence  in  taverns  and  barbers' 
shops.  This  class  of  persons  continued  even  when 
there  were  newspapers;  for  the  news-letter,  as  it 
was  called,  is  thus  described  in  the  first  number  of 
the  "Evening  Post,"  issued  in  1709;— "There 
must  be  £3  or  £4  per  annum  paid  by  those  gentle- 
men that  are  out  of  town  for  written  ncws,_  which 
is  so  far  generally  from  having  any  probability  or 
matter  of  fact  in  it,  that  it  is  frequently  stuffed  up 
with  a  'We  hear,'  or  'An  eminent  Jew  merchant 
has  received  a  letter.'  "  The  same  "  Evening  Post" 

adds  "  We  read  more  of  our  own  affairs  in  the 

Dutch  papers  than  any  of  our  own."  Sir  Roger 
L 'Estrange,  who  published  "  The  Intelligencer," 
with  privilege,  in  1063,  says  that  he  shall  pub- 
lish once  a  week,  "  to  be  published  every  Thursday, 
and  finished  upon  the  Tuesday  night,  leaving 
Wednesday  entire  for  the  printing  it  off."  The  first 
advertisement  in  an  English  paper  appeared  in 
1049. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  pub- 
lic used  to  look  with  wonder  upon  their  "  folio  of 
four  pages,"  and  contrast  it  with  the  scanty  chro- 
nicles of  more  ancient  days.  Wrc  of  the  present 
time,  in  the  same  way,  contrast  our  newspapers 
with  the  meagre  records  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  essential  difference  has  been  pro- 
duced by  steam  navigation,  by  railways,  by  the 
extension  of  the  post,  dependent  upon  both  appli- 
cations of  steam  and  by  the  electric  telegraph.  I  Hp 
dame  scientific  forces  and  administrative  organiza- 
tion that  bring  the  written  news  fro...  every  region 
of  the  earth,  re-convey  the  printed  news  to  every 
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region.  With  this  certain  and  rapid  intercourse,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  least  enterprising  newspaper 
editor  would  have  to  repeat  the  doubt  of  L  Estrange 
who  says,  "  Once  a  week  may  do  the  business  :  yet 
if  I  shall  find,  when  my  hand  is  in,  and  after  the 
planting  and  securing  my  correspondents,  that  the 
matter  will  fairly  furnish  more,  1  shall  keep  myself 
free  to  double  at  pleasure." 

It  is  the  external  communication  so  wonderful  in 
our  own  times,  we  repeat,  which  has  chiefly  changed 
the  character  of  our  newspapers.  When  we  read 
in  a  London  daily  paper  the  one  line — "  The  Over- 
land Mail — by  electric  telegraph" — we  have  two 
facts  of  the  highest  significance.  "  The  Overland 
Mail"  would  appear,  of  itself,  a  marvel  great  enough 
for  one  age.  The  Overland  Mail  has  brought  Lon- 
dou  within  a  month,  and  New  York  within  six 
weeks  of  Bombay.  It  has  joined  India  most  effec- 
tually to  England  for  all  commercial  and  state  pur- 
poses. It  gives  Ei  gland  the  news  of  India,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  as  little  time  as 
news  was  ordinarily  received  from  Vienna  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  steamer 
and  the  electric  telegraph  made  the  blood  of  Eng- 
land beat  quicker  in  every  heart,  when  the  news- 
papers recorded,  on  the  13th  of  November,  the 
most  sanguinary  battle  of  modern  times,  fought  in 
the  Crimea  only  a  week  previous.  When  Marl- 
borough was  setting  out  for  his  campaign  of  1709, 
and  so  many  politicial,  if  not  patriotic,  hopes  were 
fixed  upon  the  probable  issue,  "  The  Tatler,"  then 
a  newspaper,  had  the  following  paragraph  ;  "  We 
learn  from  Brussels,  by  letters  dated  the  20th,  that 
on  the  14th,  in  the  evening,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  arrived  at  Courtray, 
with  a  design  to  proceed  the  day  following  to  Lisle, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  the  confederate 
army  was  to  arrive  the  same  day."  The  account 
of  the  movement  of  the  great  allied  generals  was 
transmitted  from  Brussels  six  days  after  the  move- 
ment had  taken  place,  Courtray  being  only  distant 
forty-six  miles;  and  the  important  news  from 
Brussels,  .of  the  20th  May,  was  published  in  Lon- 
don on  the  28th,  London 


being 


distant  some  two 
hundred  and  filty  miles.    The  distance  from  Ba 
laklava  to  London  is  about  three  thousand  miles. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Epistle. 

3Iy  dear  Friends, — Sit  every  one  of  you  under 
your  own  Vine,  and  there  none  shall  make  you 
afraid  ;  and  in  that  ye  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  Cod 
abundantly,  to  his  praise.  And  as  ye  abide  in  the 
Vine,  ye  will  all  become  heirs  of  Christ,  and  come 
all  to  know  the  Seed,  whic  h  is  heir  of  the  power  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  end ;  and  heirs  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  so  possess  that.  Live  in  the  Seed, 
the  top-stone,  which  was  before  enmity  was,  in  which 
yc  will  feel  unity  and  virtue,  and  love  and  peace 
— in  that  keep  jour  meetings.  G.  P. 


For  "  Tlic  Friend." 

Our  ancient  Friends  were  not  only  true  believers 
iD  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  which 
the  Lord  marvellously  enlightened  their  nunds  to 
understand  clearly,  but  they  suffered  bitterly  and 
patiently  in  their  support.  George  Whitehead, 
in  his  twenty-fust  year,  travelling  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  held  a  meeting  in  an  orchard  at  Nay- 
land  ;  during  which  a  person  came  rushing  into  the 
meeting,  and  with  violence  pulled  him  down  while 
lie  was  declaring  the  truth,  and  took  him  before 
one  of  his  adversaries.  This  persecutor  and  his  son 
had  a  warrant  drawn,  directing  the  constable  to 
have  him  severely  whipped,  under  the  charge  of 
being  a  vagrant,  grounded  on  a  notorious  falsehood, 
as  he  was  not  found  wandering  at  Nayland,  but  in 


i  religious  meeting.    "  The  said  warrant,"  George 
was,  the  next  day  after  its  date, 
foolish 


Whitehead  says, 
put  into  execution 


by 


fellow,  whom  the 
constable  got  to  do  it.  When  the  constable  had 
stripped  me  above  the  waist,  which  he  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  do,  but  I  let  them  act  their 
own  cruelty,  the  fellow,  with  a  long  sharp  whip, 
laid  on  so  violently,  that  he  cut  and  wounded  both 
my  back  and  breast  with  long  stripes,  tearing  the 
skin,  and  shedding  blood,  till  some  people  present 
cried  out  to  stop  him.  There  was  a  great  number 
present,  it  being  in  a  public  place,  like  a  market- 
place in  the  street,  and  many  wept  to  see  their 
cruelty;  yet  by  the  Lord's  power,  I  was  enabled 
cheerfully  to  bear  it  all  with  patience,  great  com- 
fort and  rejoicing,  even  in  the  very  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution, whereby  many  were  amazed  and  smitten. 
How  many  stripes  I  had,  I  do  not  well  know ;  but 
remember,  that  marks  thereof  were  to  be  seen  a 
long  time  after,  both  on  my  back  and  breast.  It 
is  also  very  memorable  to  me,  how  wonderfully  the 
Lord  by  his  divine  power  supported  me,  even  while 
they  were  inflicting  their  cruelty  and  punishment 
upon  my  body;  that  even  then  my  spirit  was  raised, 
and  my  mouth  opened  to  sing  aloud  in  praises  to 
the  Lord  my  God,  that  he  counted  me  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  Name  and  truth's  sake. 

"  When  the  hand  of  the  executioner  was  stayed 
from  beating  me,  by  the  cry  that  was  made  to  stop 
him,  I  told  the  people  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  patiently  to  endure  afflictions,  per- 
secutions, stripes,  imprisonments,  according  as  the 
holy  Apostle  testifies ;  '  Approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in 
stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,'  &c.  And 
while  I  stood  with  my  stripes  and  wounds,  naked 
before  them,  I  then  told  the  officers  concerned,  that 
if  they  had  any  more  to  lay  upon  me,  I  was  ready 
and  given  up  to  suffer,  it  being  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  for  conscience1  sake.  I  may  not  forget  the 
wonderful  power,  aid  and  comfort  which  the  Lord 
afforded  me  in  that  suffering  condition,  and  the 
contempt  my  persecutors  enviously  designed  to  cast 
upon  me  and  our  Friends,  by  that  sort  of  punish- 
ment, legally  intended  against  rogues  and  thieves, 
but  unjustly  inflicted  upon  me,  who  was  innocent." 
After  being  taken  through  several  towns,  he  was 
left  by  the  constables,  and  says,  "  Then  I  rode  to 
Halsted  and  Coggeshall ;  after  that,  to  Colchester, 
and  had  divers  good  meetings  in  those  parts,  and 
at  Sunbury,  and  near  Nayland  aforesaid.  The 
country  being  alarmed  and  awakened  by  my  suf- 
fering, the  people  were  the  more  stirred  up  to  come 
to  meetings,  to  see  and  hear  the  young  man  that 
was  so  cruelly  whipped  at  Nayland.  Many  were 
tenderly  affected  and  convinced,  and  the  truth  of 
our  testimony  was  the  more  spread  and  prevailed  ; 
so  that  the  dark  wrath  of  man  turned  to  the  praise 
of  God,  and  I  had  great  joy  and  consolation  in 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  was  freely  given 
up  to  suffer;  and  he  did  powerfully  sustain  and 
stand  by  me  therein ;  glory  to  his  name,  and  do- 
minion be  to  him  forever." 

How  striking  and  instructive  is  the  devotcdness 
of  those  ministers  of  Christ,  in  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously maintaining  the  principles  and  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  called 
them  to  promulgate  to  a  slumbering  and  sinful 
World.  Nothing  deterred  them  from  advocating 
that  cause  on  all  occasions  which  presented  as  a 
duty.  There  are,  we  may  joyfully  believe,  thou- 
sands still  preserved  in  the  Society,  who  have  not 
bowed  to  any  image,  but  who  are  conscientiously 
engaged  to  keep  to  the  same  faith,  and  the  same 
christian  testimonies,  whatever  suffering  they  may 
have  to  endure.  May  they  all  hold  them,  aud  con- 
tend for  them  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  in 


the  gathering  love  of  the  blessed  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  lambs,  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,  so  that  none  of  the  timid 
and  fearful  ones  may  be  driven  from  the  true  fold, 
"  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day,"  by  any  over-driving 
in  man's  zeal.  "  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 
cause  them  to  lie  down ;  saith  the  Lord  God.  I 
will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  I  will  bind  up  that 
which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which 
was  sick ;  but  I  will  destroy  the  fat  and  the  strong; 
I  will  feed  them  with  judgment." 


For  "The  Friend.' 

The  Walrus  and  Walrus  Hunting. 

(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

Now  comes  the  struggle.    The  hole  is  dashed  imf 
mad  commotion  with  the  struggles  of  the  wounded! 
beast;  the  line  is  drawn  tight  at  one  moment,  th<|l 
next  relaxed  :  the  hunter  has  not  left  his  stationl 
There  is  a  crash  of  the  ice,  and  rearing  up  througl|' 
it  are  two  walruses,  not  many  yards  from  where  btfi 
stands.  One  of  them,  the  male,  is  excited  and  seem  flii 
ingly  terrified,  the  other,  the  female,  collected  an(|f 
vengeful.  Down  they  go  again,  after  one  grim  sur 
vey  of  the  field,  and  on  the  instant  Myouk  ha:| 
changed  his  'position,  carrying  his  coil  with  him  an< 
fixing  it  anew.    He  has  hardly  fixed  it  before  th 
pair  have  again  risen,  breaking  up  an  area  of  tea 
lect  diameter  about  the  very  spotheleft.    As  the 
sink  once  more  he  again  changes  his  place.  Am 
so  the  conflict  goes  on  between  address  and  force  (ti 
till  the  victim,  half  exhausted,  receives  a  secon 
wound,  and  is  played  like  a  trout  by  the  angler'  ort 
reel.     The  instinct  of  attack  which  characterise 
the  walrus  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  land  animals,  the  pachj 
dcrms,  with  which  he  is  classed.    When  woundet 
he  rises  high  out  of  the  water,  plunges  heavily  again;  tod 
the  ice,  and  strives  to  raise  himself  with  his  fori 
flippers,  upon  its  surface.     As  it  breaks  under  h 
weight,  his  countenance  assumes  a  still  more  vii 
dietivc  expression,  his  bark  changes  to  a  roar,  an 
the  foam  pours  out  of  his  jaws  till  it  froths  h 
beard. 
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Even  when  not  excited,  he  manages  his  tusl  (fort 
bravely.    They  are  so  strong  that  he  uses  them  it! 
grapple  the  rocks  with,  and  climbs  steeps  of  ice  ai  io< 
land  which  would  be  inaccessible  to  him  withoftp 
their  aid.     He  ascends  in  this  way  rocky  islam 
that  are  sixty  and  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lev  id; 
of  the  sea ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  him  in  tho  | 
elevated  positions  basking  with  his  young  in  tip 
cool  sunshine  of  August  and  September. 

He  can  strike  a  fearful  blow,  but  prefers  char 
ing  with  his  tusks  in  a  soldierly  manner.    I  do  n 
doubt  the  old  stories  of  the  Spitzbcrgcn  fisheri  hi 
and  Cheric  Island,  where  the  walrus  put  to  flig 
the  crowds  of  European  boats.     Awuk  is  the  li  | 
of  the  Danish  Esquimaux,  and  they  always  spe 
of  him  with  the  highest  respect.     I  have  heard 
oomiahs  being  detained  for  days  at  a  time  at  t  ij 
crossings  of  straits  and  passages  which  he  infesti 
Governor  Fleischer  told  me  that,  in  1830,  a  bra 
walrus,  which,  according  to  the  Esquimaux,  is  t 
fiercest,  after  being  lanced  and  maimed,  near  Un  It 
nevik,  routed  his  numerous  assailants,  and  drc  Si; 
them  in  fear  to  seek  for  help  from  the  scttleme  * 
His  movements  were  so  violent  as  to  jerk  out  1 
harpoons  that  were  stuck  into  him.    The  goven  $ 
slew  him  with  great  difficulty,  after  several  ri)  I 
hots  and  lance-wounds  from  his  whale-boat.  I 
On  another  occasion,  a  young  and  adventun  ill 
limit  plunged  his  nalegeit  into  a  brown  walrus, '  I 
startled  by  the  savage  demeanour  of  the  beast,  (Si  | 
cd  for  help  before  using  the  lance.    The  oWer  n  V 
in  vain  cautioned  him  to  desist.     "  It  is  a  broM 
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f  tl»walrus,"  said  they  :  "Hold  back!"    Finding  the 
ud  ics  paution  disregarded,  his  only  brother  rowed  for- 
limiClward  and  plunged  the  second  harpoon.    Almost  in 
:loldian  instant  the  animal  charged  upon  the  Kayacker, 
riring  ripping  him  up,  as  the  description  went,  after  the 
I  ml!  fashion  of  his  sylvan  brother,  the  wild  boar.  The 
kL  M;tory  was  told  to  me  with  much  animation ;  how 
mlAhe  brother  remaining  rescued  the  corpse  of  the 
)  tlialj brother  dead  ;  and  how,  as  they  hauled  it  up  on  the 
Aeilce-floes,  the  ferocious  beast  plunged  in  foaming 
trngibireles,  seeking  fresh  victims  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
Uvhich  was  discoloured  by  his  blood. 
I   Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
iitj;  J  valrus,  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  which  Morton 
Ivitnessed,  not  without  sharing  some  of  its  danger, 
lasted  four  hours,  during  which  the  animal  rushed 
;Mifcontinually  at  the  Esquimauxas  they  approached, 
mltiearing  off  great  tables  of  ice  with  his  tusks,  and 
m,  tllhowing  no  sensations  of  fear  whatever.  He  received 
toicijpwards  of  seventy  lance-wounds;  M<  rton  counted 
ihouaver  sixty ;  and  even  then  he  remained  hooked  by 
ikiemis  tusks  to  the  margin  of  the  ice,  unable  or  unwil- 
listJing  to  retire.    The  female  fought  in  the  same  man- 
led  a«er,  but  fled  on  receiving  a. lance- wound. 
mm  -The  Esquimaux  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
)uk  m  anger  of  venturing  too  near;  for  at  the  first  onset 
him aa  f  the  walrus,  they  jumped  back  far  enough  to  be 
fort  j  ilear  of  the  broken  ice.    Morton  described  the  last 
a  of ;(  pree  hours  as  wearing,  on  both  sides,  the  aspect  of 
Ai  tlx  P  unbroken  and  seemingly  doubtful  combat. 
,  ii    Having  finally,  with  much  daring  and  adroitness, 
i  fori  icured  their  prize,  the  hardy  hunters  now  journey- 
i  -rfoi  i  homeward,  taking  with  them  the  more  valued 
anglq  prtions.    The  intestines  and  a  large  share  of  the 
ami  fircass  were  buried  up  in  the  cavities  of  a  berg, 
it  As  they  doubled  the  little  island  which  stood  in 
ach  'ont  of  their  settlement,  the  women  ran  down 
im  te  rocks  to  meet  them.     A  long  hail  carried  the 
aii  jx>d  news,  and  as  the  party  alighted  on  the  beach, 
jiis  foj  bives  were  quickly  at  work,  the  allotment  of  the 
eat  being  determined  by  well  understood  hunter- 
noieAws.    The  Esquimaux,  however  gluttonously  they 
at,  a  tay  eat,  evidently  bear  hunger  with  as  little  diffi- 
rrotlis  I  tdty  as  excess.     None  of  the  morning  party  had 
reakfasted ;  yet  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  at  night 
^  pfore  they  sat  down  to  dinner.    Sat  down  to  din- 
1  tr  !    This  is  the  only  expression  of  our  own  gas- 
t  ology  which  is  applicable  to  an  Esquimaux  feast, 
bl  hey  truly  sit  down,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
yislal  iiife  in  hand,  squatting  cross-legged  around  a  for- 
\[f  la  jidable  joint — say  forty  pounds — and  without  wait- 
in  tk  g  for  the  tardy  coction  of  the  lamp,  falling-to  like 
jjjj  liege  commoners  after  grace.    I  have  seen  many 
tch  feasts.    Hans'  account,  however,  of  the  glut- 
,r;  ehs  in  festival  at  Etah,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omit- 
&;,\  d.     '  Why,  Cappen  Ken,  sir,  even  the  children 
.y  e  all  night.    You  know  the  little  two  year  old  that 
|t  t,Jij  wiu  carried  in  her  hood — the  one  that  bit  you 
ben  you  tickled  it  V    Yes.    '  Well,  Cappen  Ken, 
,lT;  .-per,  that  baby  cut  for  herself,  with  a  knife  made  out 
lTd  an  iron  hoop,  and  so  heavy  that  it  could  barely 
jup ail  t  it,  and  cut  and  ate,  and  ate  and  cut,  as  long  as 
jtfijl  looked  at  it.'  " — Ka/ie's  Second  Expedition. 

tutroi  - 

j..  Conversation. 

Avoid  company  where  it  is  not  profitable  or  ne- 

B  fa  ssary,  and  on  those  occasions  speak  little  and 

tl]fI1)j  st.    Silence  is  wisdom,  where  speaking  is  folly, 


id  always  safe.  Some  are  so  foolish  as  to  inter 
rJ.  pt  and  anticipate  those  that  speak,  instead  of 
'  jg  aring  and  thinking  before  they  answer;  which  is 
icivil  as  well  as  silly.  If  thou  thinkest  twice  be- 
j,  re  thou  speakest  once,  thou  wilt  speak  twice  the 
'[.'Jitter  for  it.  Better  say  nothing,  than  not  to  the 
irpose.  And  to  speak  pertinently,  consider  both 
iat  is  fit,  and  when  it  is  fit  to  .-peak.  In  all  de- 
Ltes,  let  truth  be  thy  aim,  not  victory,  or  an  un- 


just interest ;  and  endeavour  to  gain  rather  than  to 
expose  thy  antagonist.  Give  no  advantage  in  argu 
ment,  nor  lose  any  that  is  offered.  This  is  a  bene 
fit  which  arises  from  temper.  Do  not  use  thyself 
to  dispute  against  thine  own  judgment,  to  show  wit, 
lest  it  prepare  thee  to  be  too  indifferent  about  what 
is  right;  nor  against  another  man,  to  vex  him,  or 
for  mere  trial  of  skill ;  sinee  to  inform,  or  be  in- 
formed, ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  conferences. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  be  concerned  for  their  credit, 
more  than  for  their  cause. — W.  Penn. 


Stoves  Economizing  Heat. — It  is  well  known 
that  cylindrical  stoves  give  out  the  most  heat,  and 
have  the  best  draft,  but  there  are  few  who  seem  to 
know  the  reason  why.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  at  least,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  construction  which  imparts  to  them 
such  qualities.  Stove  manufacturers  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  professing  too  much  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  the  best  form  of  stoves,  or  we  would  not 
see  so  many  blunders  committed  by  them  in  cast- 
ing so  many  with  square  and  rectangular  furnaces. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  cooking  ranges  and 
stoves — their  fire  boxes  are  constructed  on  wrong- 
principles. 

The  reason  why  a  cylinder  stove  gives  out  so 
much  heat,  and  tends  to  produce  such  a  good  draft, 
is  owing  to  the  sides  of  its  fire  box  or  furnace  being 
concave  in  form.  Heat,  like  light,  may  be  con- 
centrated by  concave  mirrors,  hence  the  heat  is 
more  concentrated  in  stoves  which  have  concave, 
than  those  which  have  square  fire-boxes.  The  rec- 
tangular form  of  the  fire-box  may  be  more  convenient 
for  cooking  ranges,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  con- 
structing the  furnace  of  any  parlour,  or  other  heat- 
ing stove  of  a  square  form. 

The  fire-bricks  for  lining  stoves  should  be  fluted. 
Bricks  with  plain  surfaces  are  not  so  durable  as  the 
fluted  kind,  because  the  latter  tends  to  prevent  the 
the  adherence  of  clinker.  Some  bricks  for  stoves 
are  actually  cast  with  convex  surfaces,  as  if  designed 
for  scattering  the  rays  of  heat,  thus  exhibiting  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  heat. 

Bright  metal  surfaces  do  not  radiate  heat  so  well 
as  dark,  dull  surfaces,  therefore  Russia  iron  in 
stoves  and  pipe  does  not  radiate  so  much  heat  into 
a  room  as  common  iron.  Those  surfaces  which 
radiate  heat  most  efficiently  also  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  it,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  intensity  of  heat  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  radiant  point,  it  is 
evident  that  the  nearer  the  stove  is  placed  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  or  space  which  it  is  designed  to 
heat,  the  more  uniform  will  be  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  space,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  will  be  economized. 

Stove  manufacturers  have  devoted  an  immense 
amount  of  attention  to  elaborate  the  surfaces  of  cast- 
iron  stoves,  and  to  produce  an  incalculable  amount 
of  complicated  forms,  but  not  much  to  produce 
stoves  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  laws  of 
heat.  We  hope  that  more  attention,  scientifically, 
will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  this  great  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  American  manufactures. — Scientific 
American. 

 ♦  

Epistle. 

Friends, — Meet  together,  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
that  nothing  but  the  Life  may  reign  among  you; 
and  that  in  life,  love  and  wisdom,  ye  may  grow  up. 
In  the  measure  of  the  grace  of  &0&,  all  wait  to 
c-uide  your  minds  up  to  Cod,  All  Friends,  I  do 
lay  it  upon  you  to  see  that  all  your  meetings  be 
kept  in  order.  So  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  keep 
you  all  to  his  glory,  in  his  wisdom  to  himself. 
Amen.  &  F. 


For  "  The  Friend" 

Fourth  mo.  14th  1783.— Through  mercy  I  feel 
my  way  more  clearly  cast  up.  I  have  not  walked 
enough  with  full  dedication  of  heart — and  have 
been  too  uneasy  under  the  fiery  law  that  must  be 
submitted  to,  for   removing  all  my  corruptions. 

0  Lord  that  thou  wouldst  animate,  enlighten,  and 
keep  me  under  it,  until  its  ofiice  is  finished.    1 6th. — 

1  hope  I  have  felt  something  of  the  same  healing 
virtue  that  went  forth  to  him,  whose  withered  hand 
was  healed  upon  stretching  it  out  at  the  divine 
command.  Under  the  cross  springs  the  crown  of 
peace  ;  but  nothing  is  due  to  the  creature ;  neither 
is  it  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
although  there  is  much  required  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  do.  20th. — Concerned  three  times  in  pub- 
lic testimony ;  at  the  lower  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  few  words ;  after  which  dear  Nicholas 
Wain,  I  thought  had  a  good  time,  and  was  favour- 
ed to  lift  me  up  a  little  therein.  I  was  engaged 
afterwards  in  supplication,  to  my  comfort.  Attend- 
ed Market  street  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  where  I 
was  exercised  in  a  close  testimony  to  a  libertine 
spirit ;  believe  the  meeting  in  the  morning  was  some 
support  to  me  in  this.  Nicholas  Wain  had  a  pre- 
cious time  in  the  evening  meeting,  after  which  I 
was  concerned  to  endeavour  to  clinch  the  nail.  No- 
thing due  to  man.  21st. — With  a  reverent,  thank- 
ful mind,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  holy  day,  created  anew 
by  Him  that  hath  the  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power,  and  wherein  I  am  eased  from  that 
weight  of  oppression  and  sorrow  which  I  have  been 
under.  The  Lord  only  be  praised,  and  my  poor 
soul  be  made  willing  to  return  to  labour  again, 
when  this  graciously-afforded  sabbath  is  past. — 
T.  Scatter  good. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recur  to  the  harmony  and  united 
labour  which  our  beloved  and  honoured  Friends 
were  made  to  partake  of,  as  they  kept  in  the  love 
and  life  of  their  divine  Master.  They  built  one 
another  up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  thereby  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  religious  Society.  They  strove 
to  promote  one  another's  growth  and  faithfulness  in 
the  Truth,  and  were  each  other's  joy  in  the  Lord. 
Were  their  professed  successors  equally  baptized 
into  the  same  Spirit  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  they 
would  also  love  one  another  more  sincerely  and  fer- 
ently ;  strive  to  help  each  other,  be  tender  of  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  gifts ;  doing  nothing  to 
destroy  their  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but 
often  praying  that  all  might  be  strengthened  with 
might  in  the  inner  man  to  do  the  Lord's  will.  What 
a  joyful  state  would  this  be,  the  devil  being  cast 
out,  and  the  same  travail  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
to  overspread  us  universally.  May  the  Lord  has- 
ten it  in  his  time  and  way. 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Nervous  System. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

It  is  a  matter  also  of  observation,  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  capable,  like  those  of  the  body,  of 
being  strengthened  by  exercise  and  cultivation  : 
and,  further,  that  not  only  do  the  mental  faculties 
gradually  manifest  themselves  from  the  moment  of 
birth  onwards ;  but  that  the  physical  development 
of  the  brain  advances  proportionally  up  to  a  cer- 
tain period.  At  the  period  of  birth  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  the  human  brain,  and  of  that  of  the 
inferior  animals.  In  quadrupeds,  for  instance,  the 
brain,  according  to  Wenzel,  is  fully  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  individual ;  contains, 
that  is,  at  that  time,  all  the  parts  in  as  perfect  a 
state  as  they  are  in  the  adult  animal  of  the  same 
species;  while,  with  respect  to  the  human  species, 
it  is  asserted  by  Wenzel,  and  his  statement  is  con- 
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finned  by  the  observations  of  others,  that  although 
the  brain  makes  continual  and  rapid  advances  to 
its  ultimate  magnitude  and  perfect  state,  yet  all  the 
parts  have  not  attained  their  full  formation  till  the 
age  of  seven  years.  And  this  difference  is  exactly 
what  might  be  antecedently  expected,  from  the  com- 
paratively greater  degree  of  intelligence  manifested 
by  the  young  of  other  animals,  of  the  higher  orders 
at  least,  than  by  the  human  infant. 

In  comparing  either  individual  actions  or  the  com- 
plicated operations  of  man,  with  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, it  is  observable,  that  the  actions  and  operations 
of  the  adult  human  bein<;  as  much  excel  in  design 
and  method  the  actions  and  operations  of  all  other 
adult  animals,  as  those  of  the  infant  are  excelled  in 
precision  and  adroitness  by  the  young  of  all  other 
animals  :  and  both  these  facts  correspond  with  the 
relative  constitution  of  the  brain  at  the  respective 
periods  ;  the  brain  of  other  animals  being  perfect  at 
birth,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  infant ;  while 
the  brain  of  the  adult  human  being  manifests  a 
higher  degree  of  organization  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  is  therefore  physically  fitted  for  func- 
tions of  a  higher  order. 

It  appears  then  highly  probable,  both  from  the 
intuitive  conviction  of  mankind  at  large,  and  from 
a  comparative  examination  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  brain  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, that  the  intellectual  superiority  of  man,  pliysi- 
cally  considered,  depends  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  brain :  and  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  his 
body,  it  is  certain  that  the  hand  is  the  instrument 
which  gives  him  that  decidedly  physical  superiority 
which  he  possesses  over  all  other  animals.  In  all 
other  respects  there  is  no  physiological  difference, 
of  any  importance  at  least  to  the  present  argument, 
between  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals  : 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  physical  condition,  with 
reference  to  the  form  and  general  powers  of  his 
body,  rest,  therefore,  on  those  two  organs,  the  hand 
and  the  brain. 


Selected. 

THE  MILFOIL. 
In  pools  and  ditches  we  may  find 

A  plant,  whose  structure  well  repays 
The  curious  search  of  him  whose  mind 

Delights  on  Wisdom's  works  to  gaze. 

Upon  the  ground  it  prostrate  lies, 
Beneath  the  water  where  it  grows; 

II-  -lein  has  not  the  strength  to  rise, 
And  hear  it  up  where  sunshine  glows. 

Yet  do  its  blossoms  frail  require 
The  day's  bright  beams,  the  balmy  air, 

Tl»e  vital  influence  to  inspire, 
Its  seeds  to  ripen  and  prepare. 

Finely  divided  are  its  leaves, 

Among  which  little  bladders  grow, 

Willi  water  filled,  till  it  perceives 
Its  sap  with  Summer's  force  to  flow. 

I!ut  when  the  flowery  mouth  of  June 
Rfetnnia  with  genial  warmth  replete, 

Displayed  before  our  eyes  we  soon 
Behold  what  skill  its  need  doth  meet. 

The  water  that  the  bladders  filled 

Is  then  replaced  by  buoyant  air, 
By  ii  mysterious  power  distilled, 

The  prostrate  milfoil  up  to  bear. 

The  floated  plant  is  thus  upborne, 

The  sunshine's  quickening  warmth  to  share ; 
Ami  blossoms  delicate  adorn 

The  humble  weed  with  beauty  rare. 

But  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  again 
With  water  tilled  the  bladders  sink, 

And  bear  to  earth  the  fertile  grain, 
The  vital  mui.-ture  there  to  drink  ; 

That  thence,  when  the  warm  breath  of  .Spring 
Shall  rouse  to  life  the  slumbering  earth, 


Its  verdant  treasures  forth  to  bring, 
The  milfoil  may  again  have  birth. 

If  thus  the  great  Creator's  skill 

Is  in  a  humble  weed  displayed, 
With  powers  mysterious  to  fulfil 

The  functions  of  its  station  made, 

Shall  not  the  children  of  his  love 

Experience  his  providing  care? 
Those  he  designs  for  worlds  above, 

Shall  they  not  here  his  kindness  share  ? 

If  streams  of  sorrow  o'er  them  roll, 

And  bear  them  prostrate  to  the  ground, 

Perhaps  'tis  but  to  shield  the  soul 
While  storms  of  trial  rage  around. 

But  when  his  purpose  is  fulfilled, 

He  with  new  strength  the  soul  will  raise, 

To  find  temptation's  tempests  stilled, 
And  blossom  forth  with  love  and  praise. 

IF.  Carey. 


Selected. 

Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  fill'd 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied? 

And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire, 

How  love  has  in  their  aid, 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire,) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,-and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 

A  Call  to  tlie  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 
"  Oh  !  ye  careless  and  unfaithful  stewards,  do  ye 
not  consider  that  one  day  you  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  your  stewardship  ;  and  if  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear,  who  have  rejected  the  counsel  and 
will  of  God,  and  followed  their  own  hearts'  lusts  ? 
Through  these  yc  have  been  drawn  from  the  Fa- 
ther's house,  and  are  spending  your  portions 
amongst  harlots.  The  Lord  grant,  saith  my  soul, 
if  it  may  stand  good  with  the  pleasure  of  his  Divine 
will,  that  as  the  prodigal  came  to  himself,  and  saw 
from  whence  he  was  fallen,  and  in  humility  re- 
solved to  return,  so  you,  in  like  manner,  may  come 
to  a  sense  and  sight  of  your  conditions,  and  hum- 
ble yourselves  before  him.  Then  shall  you  feel  the 
Father's  love,  and  he  will  rejoice  over  you  in  your 
return  to  him  ;  for  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sin- 
ner who  repents,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance.  Oh !  how  is  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  set  forth  for  the  encourage- 
mcnt  of  all  to  draw  nigh  to  him,  who  are  in  any 
measure  made  sensible  of  their  lost  estate  and  un- 
done condition,  if  not  pardoned  by  the  Lord.  As- 
suredly he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of 
any.  'As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.'  Happy  will 
all  of  you  be,  who  come  to  true  repentance,  in  the 
day  of  your  visitation, — with  willingness  going 
down  into  the  spiritual  Jordan.  So  you  may  be 
purged  from  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and  as  new-born 
babes,  come  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 
that  ye  may  grow  up  thereby  into  a  life  of  right- 


eousness, and  be  filled  with  holy  zeal.    Then  you 
can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  j 
truth,  and  will  join  hands  with  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  to  keep  up  tlie  ancient  testimony 
of  God's  eternal  truth,  for  the  sake  whereof  many 
of  our  ancient  brethren  were  great  sufferers,  and 
bore  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  But 
blessed  are  they — their  reward  is  sure  ;  having 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  they  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.    But  unhappy  are  all  you  who  have  suffered 
your  minds  to  wander  from  the  Lord,  and  have  let  1 
in  hardness  of  heart,  and  are  like  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  | 
voice  of  the  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely, —  I 
yet  are  assembling  yourselves  amongst  God's  people,  J 
and  because  you  have  got  the  lamp,  would  be  es-  | 
teemed  as  wise  virgins.    I  testify  unto  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  are  in  the  way  of  the  1 
foolish  virgins,  and  in  danger  of  being  shut  out  of  |l 
the  Bridegroom's  chamber.     Should  this  be  the  8 
case,  although  you  may  then  come  to  the  door  i 
and  knock,  crying,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  and  may ! 
say,  We  have  eaten  and  drank  in  thy  presence,  a 
and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  ;  he  from  within  i 
will  answer  you, — Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  | , 
iniquity,  I  know  you  not.    So,  as  the  goats,  shall  a  \ 
ye  be  separated  from  the  sheep,  and  turned  to  the|j 
left  hand,  into  everlasting  sorrow,  and  shall  see  thejji 
difference  between  those  who  have  served  God,  andBJ 
such  as  have  not.    I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowed-fll 
downuess  of  my  spirit,  to  take  these  things  intol| 
serious  and  weighty  consideration  ;  and  whilst  thejjf 
day  of  your  visitation  lasts,  cry  mightily  unto  God.|t 
that  he  may  take  away  your  stony  hearts,  and|li 
give  unto  you  hearts  of  flesh,  so  that  tenderness^  fc 
may  be  upon  you,  and  a  right  spirit  be  renewedp 
within  you.    So  will  ye  no  longer  be  found  doinflu 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  hath  appearecp; 
unto  you,  to  teach  you  your  duty  to  God,  and  liovil fi 
ye  ought  to  live  in  this  world.    The  Apostle  saith|c|( 
'  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringetb  salvation,  hatHjln 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denyin<|o; 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lust,  we  should  live  soberly 
ly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.™,,,,, 
You  who  neglect  its  appearance,  are  slighting  youlfj, 
own  salvation,  which  God  hath  freely  offered  tl^ 
you  ;  and  are  choosing  death  rather  than  liie  ;  anl, 
for  a  mess  of  this  world,  are,  Esau-like,  seUinujjj 
your  birth-right.  There  was  a  time  when  he  sougllj,| 
the  same  with  tears,  and  could  not  find.    Such  Ijl, 
time  will  certainly  overtake  you,  if  you  continu<tk, 
and  will  by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  seek  til' 
Lord,  whilst  yet  he  is  willing  to  be  found  of  yoJ^ 
Be  ye  prevailed  on,  and  roused  up  out  of  yotli,-, 
careless  frame  of  spirit.    Begin  now,  and  work  oi|Ei, 
your  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling  before  til 
Lord,  making  3-our  calling  and  election  sure  willSt 
him,  doing  your  day's  work  in  the  day-time,  f<l!i:i| 
the  night  will  come,  in  which  no  man  can  worl,,, 
As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies,  whether  to  the  norlju 
or  south;  and  as  death  leaves,  judgment  finely 
There  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave  :  thcrefopL 
prize  your  time,  and  dwell  no  longer  at  ease — fl^ 
ye  are  far  behind  hand  in  your  day's  work,  althoiijl,/, 
some  of  you  have  been  called  as  in  the  morning  1|! 
your  day,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  your  cot, 
demnation  be.    Upon  you  is  the  woe,  pronouncllJ- 
against  those  in  old  time,  who  were  at  ease  in  ZiolL, 
ye  are  pleasing  yourselves  with  your  own  self-ccl^! 
ceits,  but  are  not  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Ml 
seph.    A  day  is  coming,  when  God  will  mightH 
disturb  your  couches  and  beds  of  case  whereon  3 
are  stretching  yourselves.    The  time  of  your  swer  | 
ncss  shall  be  turned  into  the  gall  of  bitterncl, 
and  your  delightsome  land  into  a  waste,  howling  v.- 
derness.    Thus  will  the  Lord  revenge  himself  B 
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the  careless  and  slothful  ones,  who  have  no  regard 
to  truth ;  hut  are  turning  their  backs  on  it,  because 
they  cannot  have  an  undue  liberty  therein,  no, 
not  so  much  as  in  the  smallest  matters.  [If  they 
take  it]  there  must  be  a  coming  to  judgment,  which 
is  every  way  unpleasant  to  you  w  ho  love  to  gratify 
a  vain  mind.  The  way  seems  so  straight  for  you 
thut  ye  cannot  walk  therein ;  and  yet  you  would 
t  be  looked  on  as  such  as  walk  in  the  Truth.  One 
!  is  saying 
I  other,  I  go 


I  have  been  convinced  so  long, — and  an- 


no where  but  to  Friends'  meetings. 
Others,  from  birth  and  education,  lay  claim  to  the 
Jjtt)  truth,  and  it  would  be  ill  taken,  if  it  should  be  said, 
:o them  they  are  not  of  our  Society,  although  the  latitude  and 
i5r|  undue  liberty  they  are  taking,  too  much  declare  it. 
eopls  They  are  manifesting  a  desire  of  being  heirs  of  two 
it  m  ,  kingdoms,  which  will  not  be  granted.  A  man  cannot 
1  tl*  love  two  masters,  as  said  our  blessed  Lord  ;  for  ei- 
)l  the  ther  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else, 
cut  if  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  We 
ca  not  serve  God  and  mammon.    Consider,  then, 
i  1«  I  beseech  you,  to  whom  ye  are  yielding  yourselves ; 
Iff]  for  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
esenej  his  servants  ye  are,  whether  of  sin,  unto  death,  or 
sitlii  of  obedience  unto  righteousness.    Whosoever  com- 
ker;«  mitteth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,  said  our  Sa- 
s,slial  viour.    If  servants  of  sin,  free  from  righteousness, 
toll  saith  the  Apostle  Paul.    Whilst  sin  remains,  and 
sect!  is  delighted  in,  vain  are  all  pretensions  to  religion, 
oihoi  According  to  what  the  Apostle  Peter  saith,  if  after 
km  having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
ijsiij  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
1st thj  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 
toil come,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 
ft  »1  beginning.    For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
eri-5  ihave  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after 
renew  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  com- 
^  |mandment  delivered  unto  them.    Oh  !  here,  you 
ifjcis  ithat  own  yourselves  to  have  been  reached  unto  by 
tj  iChrist,  and  convinced  of  his  eternal  truth,  may 
sail  iclearly  see,  that  without  a  steady  adhering  to  the 
tii  Truth,  your  being  convinced  can  be  of  no  advan- 
i  tage.    A  disadvantage  it  will  be  to  you,  for  reject- 
:  a  ing  so  merciful  a  visitation,  by  which  you  are  draw- 
orlj  ing  down  God's  displeasure  upon  you.  The  Apostle 
ingjij  Paul  said,  'The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
lit! 1  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
i  :>f  men,  who  hold  the  Truth  in  unrighteousness.' 
sell  IJnto  the  wicked,  God  saith,  '  What  hast  thou  to 
■j4  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst 
take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  :  seeing  thou  hatest 
control  instruction,  and  casteth  away  my  words  behind 
i  thee,'  &c.    May  it  not  with  sorrow  be  said,  this  is 
oi  >'  become  too  much  the  case  of  many  in  our  time,  that 
of  p:<  are  of  the  stock  and  offspring  of  pious  and  godly 
a 'men  and  women.    As  the  son  was  not  to  suffer  for 
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*' Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

Liverpool,  England,  Oct.  4,  1852. 
We  reached  Liverpool,  Wednesday,  the  29th  of 
September,  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  city  as- 
cends gradually  from  the  water,  and  displays  itself 
advantageously  ;  although  the  first  view  gives  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  its  great  extent  and  wealth. 
The  crowded  sails  in  the  river  Mersey,  and  in  the 
artificial  docks  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  with  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  numerous  boats  in  every 
direction,  confirmed  the  reputation,  which  this  city 
has  long  enjoyed  for  commercial  enterprise.  In  a 
short  time  we  went  on  shore.  I  felt,  on  stepping 
for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  England,  like  the 
man,  who  returns  after  many  years'  absence,  to  his 
father's  home.  The  unity  of  origin  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  difference  of  nationality.  I  had 
come  to  my  own  people, — to  the  land  of  my  ances- 
tors. 

The  growth  of  Liverpool  has  been  very  rapid. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  year  1700  was 
five  thousand.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  the 
present  time  at  350,000.  As  I  walked  along  its 
wharves  and  among  its  crowded  streets,  everything 
indicated  intelligence,  boldness  of  enterprise,  and 
successful  activity.  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  com- 
merce rather  than  of  the  arts ;  and  has  greater  at- 
tractions for  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business 
than  for  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  artistic  taste. 
It  has,  however,  its  valuable  philanthropic  and  lite- 
rary institutions  ;  and  a  number  of  well-constructed 
and  even  elegant  public  buildings.  Among  these 
St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Exchange  are  likely  to 
attract  the  particular  attention  of  strangers.  The 
latter  is  a  building  of  great  size  and  beauty,  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  business  and  of  the  in- 
terchanges of  commerce  for  which  it  was  erected  : 
— and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 

[While  at  Liverpool,  several  topics  of  public  inte- 
rest appear  to  have  engaged  his  attention ;  from 
his  remarks  on  which  we  extract  the  following, 
viz.  :] 

The  vast  emigration  to  Australia,  which  seems 
to  be  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  at  first  strikes  one  as 
merely  a  commercial  incident,  a  new  development 
of  the  courses  of  trade  and  of  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  nations ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  reflecting 
and  philosophical  observer,  it  carries  with  it  the 
seeds  of  empires,  and  new  and  important  destinies 
of  the  human  race.  The  vast  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  carrying  with  them  intelligence 
and  the  arts,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  indoini- 


ti  the  father's  offences,  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  thejitable  spirit  of  independence.     At  such  a  distance 


lefore 

efi  -on  refuse  to  obey  God,  his  father's  happiness  will 
.tijtcJ  not  be  entailed  upon  him.  For,  said  the  Lord  to 
can  KOI  the  prophet,  'All  souls  are  mine,  as  the  soul  of  the 
the W  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine;'  the  soul 
id  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  Surely  it  will  fall  heavy 
(brief!  mi  such  young  people  as  have  had,  or  now  have  the 
ease — ^  opportunity  to  observe  the  piou3  and  godly  example 
iltbaj  of  pious  parents,  and  yet  take  no  regard  either  to 
0Vi%  '.heir  examples  or  precepts.  Some  of  these  would 
vour efl  bave  it  thought  they  are  of  the  same  principles  with 
a  ;heir  parents ;  but  alas,  you  are  but  like  the  foolish 
m Zie  virgins,  that  hold  a  lamp  without  oil.  Take  warn 
self-*  ing  in  time,  lest  the  alarm  be  sounded,  when  ye 
0  of  J  Junk  not 

,]jt  (To  be  continued.) 
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our!*     Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around  us, 
•  -,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  formerly  con- 
i  cealed  ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our  enjoyments, 
jjlly  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  the  eternity  before  us. 


they  cannot  remain  long  dependent  upon  a  predomi 
nant  power,  but  will  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
fulfil  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  allotted 
them. 

The  newspapers  of  England,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  conducted  in  general  with  greater  ability  than  our 
own,  indicate  the  estimation  in  which  America  is 
held.  A  larger  space  is  given  in  these  papers  to 
the  commercial,  political,  and  local  news  from  the 
American  States,  than  is  given  to  the  events  occur- 
ring in  other  foreign  countries,  unless  there  is  sonic- 
thin"-  very  peculiar  in  their  situation,  which  is  the 
case  in  France  at  the  present  time.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  very  obvious,  even  from  the  limited 
opportunities  of  observation  which  I  have  already 
enjoyed,  that  England,  laying  aside  the  jealousies 
which  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  preparing 
with  increased  cordiality  to  open  her  heart  and 
arms  to  young  America. 

#  #  #  9  % 


Oxford.  England,  Oct.  7,  1852. 
As  I  intimated  in  my  last,  I  have  found  my  way 
to  Oxford.  I  left  Liverpool,  after  remaining  there 
and  at  Manchester  a  week,  and  arrived  here  yester- 
day ;  a  distance,  I  should  judge,  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  through  a  well  cultivated  coun- 
try, but  not  so  beautiful  to  my  eye  as  New  England. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  England,  in  all  the  attri- 
butes of  comfort,  general  prosperity,  education,  and 
morals,  exceeds  my  expectations.  I  have  seen  as 
yet  but  little  evidence  of  want  and  suffering ;  not  so 
much  as  I  have  witnessed  in  New  York,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  where 
there  is  a  large  manufacturing  population,  many  of 
whom  undoubtedly  suffer  much. 

In  the  religious  department  of  my  mind,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  Jerusalem,  of  all  earthly  localities, 
stands  first,  and  beyond  all  comparison.  In  the 
merely  intellectual  or  literary  department,  there  are 
other  distinguished  names  and  places,  which  attract 
much  of  thought  and  memory;  and  among  them 
Oxford  stands  side  by  side  with  Rome  and  Athens. 
Aud  here  I  am  in  Oxford, — amidst  walls  and 
towers  and  colleges,  that  carry  me  back  a  thousand 
years  ; — and  on  the  banks  of  that  Isis,  flowing  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  which  was  associated  in  my  early 
reading  and  recollections,  with  the  Tiber  and  the 
llissus.  I  will  endeavour  in  a  few  days,  to  give 
you  some  account  of  what  is  before  me. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  this,  I  must  do  homage 
to  my  own  feelings,  my  sacred  attachments  to  the 
doctrines  and  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  remind  me 
that  in  Oxford,  and  near  the  place  where  I  now  am, 
the  celebrated  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer, were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Their  deeply  inte- 
resting story  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  child- 
hood ;  but  it  naturally  assumed  in  my  mind  a  new 
clearness  and  strength  of  reality,  when  I  found  my- 
self near  the  place  where  they  were  tried  and  im- 
prisoned, and  at  last  put  to  death.  I  had  been  in 
the  city  but  a  few  hours,  when  I  employed  a  person, 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  interesting  localities,  to 
guide  me  to  the  place.  The  precise  spot,  where 
those  justly  renowned  men  and  Christians  perished 
in  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  in  Broad  street,  and  directly  oppo- 
site to  Baliol  College,  and  is  marked  by  a  stone  cross 
of  moderate  dimensions,  laid  horizontally  in  the 
ground.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  large  memorial 
cross  or  monument,  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height,  in 
which  sculpture  has  combined  its  aid  with  architec- 
ture, to  do  honour  to  their  memory.  Repeatedly, 
since  I  have  been  here,  have  I  visited  this  sacred 
place,  and  gazed  with  deep  emotion  upon  the  horizon- 
tal cross  which  indicates,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
where  the  flames  were  kindled,  and  where  the  mar- 
tyrs died.  And  I  can  assure  you,  it  has  required 
but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  see  those  venc- 


t  Iron- 


ic a  r 

agonies  of  their 


erable  men  chained  to  the  stake,  to  1 
last  prayers,  and  to  witness 
fiery  dissolution. 

When  a  man  is  willing  to  die  for  his  principles,  I 
feel  that  human  nature  is  honoured,  or  rather  that 
God  is  honoured,  who  inspires  within  him  the  in- 
flexible faith,  the  indomitable  will,  without  which 
he  would  not  be  enabled  to  endure  such  Suffering: 
It  is  true,  that  persons  of  different  forms  of  faith 
have  died  as  martyrs.  But  what  does  that  indicate, 
but  that  there  is  a  principle  beneath  the  form  ;  and 
that  religion  or  that  principle  which  recognizes  the 
God  of  the  Bible  and  has  confidence  in  him,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  under  a  variety  of  forms.  These 
noble  martyrs  belonged  to  a  form  of  faith  different 
in  some  respects  from  that  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up  ;  but  I  do  not  cherish  and  honour  their 
memory  the  less  on  that  account.  And  I  cannot, 
doubt,  (saying  nothing  of  multitudes  who  sympa- 
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tbizcd  fully  in  their  personal  religious  relations 
and  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  belief,)  that  their 
willingness  to  die  that  cruel  death  has  strengthened 
the  faith,  and  given  new  impulse  to  the  piety,  and 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  multitudes  in  other  com- 
munions. 

On  the  lofty  monument  to  which  I  have  referred, 
called  the  Martvr's  MEMORIAL,  a  sketch  of  which 
I  send  you,  on  the  north  face  of  the  basement  story, 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of 
li is  servants,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Hugh 
Latimer,  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  near 
this  spot,  yielded  their  bodies  to  be  burned  ;  bearing 
witness  to  the  sacred  truths  which  they  had  affirmed 
and  maintained  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  rejoicing  that  to  them  it  was  given  not 
only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  also  to  sutler  for  his 
sake  ;  this  monument  was  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  mdcccxli. 

And  now  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  little  testi- 
monial of  my  own,  which,  without  claiming  any 
other  merit,  certainly  has  that  of  being  written  upon 
the  spot,  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  events  which 
occurred  there,  and  by  a  stranger  from  a  foreign 
land. 

My  feet  have  press'd  the  place  of  fire, 

Where  Oxford's  holy  martyrs  died; 
Led  by  a  just  and  high  desire, 

.Not  to  deny  the  Crucified. 

It  was  no  strife  for  earthly  fame, 

No  selfish  contest  for  the  wrong  ; 
But  homage  to  a  .Saviour's  name, 

Which  made  them  true,  and  made  them  strong. 

'Twas  here  they  stood  beside  the  stake; 

In  chains,  but  still  in  faith  and  love  ; 
Willing,  the  cup  of  flame  to  take, 

Aud  find  their  recompense  above. 

Anil  standing  round  their  fiery  cross, 

They  still  had  power  to  pray  and  praise; 

And  while  their  bodies  burned  like  dross, 
Their  souls  grew  brighter  in  the  blaze. 

Oh,  life  of  love,  that  cannot  die! 

From  earth  by  fire  and  faggot  driven, 
Angels  shall  welcome  thee  on  high, 

And  thou  shalt  bless  thy  native  heaven. 


Extracted  for  "  Tho  Friend." 

"  How  agreeable  to  the  true  harmony  of  society, 
is  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  :  '  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  This  mind  being  in  us, 
it  removes  from  our  hearts  the  desire  of  superiority, 
worldly  honour,  or  greatness;  a  deep  attention  is 
felt  to  the  Divine  Counsellor,  and  an  ardent  engage- 
ment to  promote,  as  far  as  we  may  be  enabled,  the 
happiness  of  mankind  universally.  This  state, 
where  every  motion  from  a  selfish  spirit  yieldcth  to 
pure  love,  is  as  a  pearl  to  dig  after. 

"  Where  the  treasuresof  pure  love  are  opened,  and 
wc  obediently  follow  Him  who  is  the  light  of  life, 
the  mind  becomes  chaste ;  and  a  care  is  felt,  that 
the  unction  from  the  Holy  ( >nc  may  be  our  leader  in 
every  undertaking.  The  faithful  friends  of  Christ 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  in- 
wardly breathe  that  his  kingdom  may  come  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  are  taught  of  him  to  be 
quick  of  understanding  in  his  fear,  and  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  means  he  nmy  appoint  for  promoting 
pure  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

"  The  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  of  tho  gathered 
church,  in  the  similitude  of  a  city  where  many  being 
employed,  were  all  preserved  in  purity.  '  They  shaft 
call  then  the  holy  people,  tht  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
and  thou  shalt  be  called,  sought  out,  a  city  not  for- 
saken.' The  Apostle,  after  mentioning  the  mystery 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  exhorts  :  '  lie  ye  holy  iu  all 


manner  of  conversation.'  There  is  a  conversation 
so  foreign  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that 
it  is  represented  in  the  similitude  of  one  pushing 
another  with  a  warlike  weapon.  '  There  is  that 
speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword.' 

"  In  all  our  [engagements]  it  is  necessary  that 
the  [gentle]  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be  hum- 
bly waited  fit  and  faithfully  followed,  as  the  only 
means  of  being  preserved  chaste  as  a  holy  people, 
who  in  all  things  are  circumspect,  that  nothing  we 
do  may  carry  the  '  appearance'  of  the  works  of  wick- 
edness, or  occasion  the  Truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of 
through  the  exercise  of  a  selfish  or  partial  spirit,  to 
the  begetting  of  resentments  and  divisions. 

"  Except  the  mind  be  preserved  chaste,  there  is 
no  safety  for  us  ;  but  in  an  estrangement  from  true 
resignation,  the  spirit  of  the  world  casts  up  a  way 
in  which  there  is  a  selfish  application  of  those  things 
which  are  designed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind ; 
a  seeking  of  our  own,  and  not  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  whereby 
the  church  may  be  nourished,  edified  and  strength- 
ened iu  that  which  makes  for  harmony,  joy,  and 
peace,  even  the  love  of  Christ,  which  is  the  badge  of 
true  disciplcship,  by  which  we  may  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren,  for  whom  he  died,  and  for  whom,  and 
with  whom,  we  are  called  to  suffer,  bearing  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  if  so  be  that  we  ourselves  are 
strong: 

"  '  While  the  eye  is  kept  single,  the  whole  body 
is  full  of  light ;'  but  for  want  of  this,  selfish  desires, 
and  an  imaginary  superiority,  darken  the  mind  : 
hence  injustice  frequently  proceeds ;  and  where  vio- 
lent measures  are  pursued  in  opposing  injustice,  the 
passions  and  resentments  of  the  injured,  frequently 
operate  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs ;  and  af- 
ter conflicts  productive  of  very  great  calamities,  the 
minds  of  contending  parties  often  remain  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  pure  principle  of  Divine  love  as 
they  were  before ;  but  when  people  walk  in  that 
pure  light  in  which  all  their  '  works  are  wrought  in 
God,'  and  under  oppression  [and  persecution]  per- 
severe in  the  meek  spirit,  and  abide  firm  in  the 
cause  of  Truth,  through  these  the  Lord  hath  often 
manifested  his  power,  in  opening  the  understandings 
of  others,  to  the  promoting  of  righteousness  [and 
peace],  in  the  earth. 

"  Where  peOple  are  sincerely  devoted  to  follow 
Christ,  and  dwell  under  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  their  stability  and  firmness,  through  a  Divine 
blessing,  is  at  times  like  dew  on  the  tender  plants 
around  them,  and  the  weightincss  of  their  spirits 
secretly  works  on  the  minds  of  others ;  aud  iu  this 
condition,  through  the  spreading  influence  of  Divine 
love,  they  feel  a  care  over  the  nock ;  and  the  way 
is  opened  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  Society. 
And  though  we  meet  with  opposition  from  another 
spirit,  yet,  as  there  is  a  dwelling  in  meekness,  feel- 
ing our  spirits  subject,  and  moving  only  in  the  gen- 
tle, peaceable  wisdom,  the  inward  reward  of  quiet- 
ness, will  be  greater  than  all  our  difficulties:  Where 
the  pure  life  is  kept  to,  and  meetings  of  discipline 
are  held  in  the  authority  of  it,  we  find  by  experi- 
ence that  they  are  comfortable,  and  tend  to  the 
health  [and  harmony]  of  the  body. 

"All  true  christians  are  of  the  same  spirit,  but 
their  gifts  are  diverse  ;  Jesus  Christ  appointing  to 
each  one  their  peculiar  office,  agreeable  to  his  infi- 
nite wisdom.  It  is  a  weighty  matter  to  speak  much 
in  large  meetings  for  business.  If  Selfish  views  or  a 
partial  spirit  have  any  room  in  our  minds,  we  arc 
unlit  for  the  Lord's  work.  Except  our  minds  arc 
rightly  prepared,  and  we  clearly  understand  the 
ease  we  speak  to,  instead  of  forwarding,  we  hinder 
business,  and  make  more  labour  for  those  on  whom 
the  burden  of  the  work  is  laid.     If  we  mutually 


keep  to  that  spirit  and  power  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  giving  up  our  hearts  to  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord,  true  unity  may  prevail,  though  there  are  dif- 
ferent  ways  of  thinking  amongst  us  in  some  par-  j 
ticulars. 

"  If  such  who  are  at  times  under  sufferings  on 
account  of  some  scruples  of  conscience,  kept  low 
and  humble,  and  in  their  conduct  and  life  manifest- 
ed a  spirit  of  true  charity,  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  reach  the  witness  in  others,  and  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  than  if  their  sufferings  were  at- 
tended with  a  contrary  spirit  and  conduct.  True 
charity  is  an  excellent  virtue;  and  to  labour  sincere- 
ly for  their  good,  whose  belief,  in  all  points,  does 
not  agree  with  ours,  is  a  happy  state.  Oh !  the  j 
great  advantage  of  living  in  the  real  substance  of 
religion,  where  practice  doth  harmonize  with  prin- 
ciple. 

"  As  a  proud,  selfish  spirit  prevails  and  spreads 
among  a  people,  so  partial  judgment,  oppression,  dis- 
cord, envy,  aud  confusion  increase,  and  theyaremade  j 
to  drink  the  cup  of  adversity,  as  a  reward  of  their  own  ] 
doings.    Thus  the  inspired  prophet,  reasoning  with  j 
the  degenerate  Jews,  saith :  '  Thine  own  wicked-  1 
ness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  , 
reprove  thee  :  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  evil  J 
thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord 
thy  Cod,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  | 
Lord  of  hosts.'    While  a  selfish  spirit,  that  is  not  A 
subject  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  continueth  to  spread  I 
and  prevail,  there  can  be  no  long  continuance  in  U 
outward  peace  and  tranquillity.    If  we  desire  an  | 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  to  be  at  rest  in  that | 
state  of  peace  and  happiness,  which  ever  continues ;  | 
if  we  desire  in  this  life  to  dwell  under  the  favour 
and  protection  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  habi- 
tation is  in  holiness,  whose  ways  are  all  equal,  and 
whose  anger  is  now  kindled  because  of  our  back- 
slidings ;  let  us  then  awfully  regard  these  begin 
nings  of  his  sore  judgments,  and  with  abased  ness 
and  humiliation  turn  to  him  whom  we  have  offend- 
ed ;  for  if  we  persist  to  contend  with  him  who  is 
omnipotent,  our  overthrow  will  be  unavoidable." 


For  "  Tho  Frieiul 

The  Party  on  the  Ice-FIoes.— Br.  Kane. 
As  the  first  dreary  winter  passed  by  the  expe- 
dition in  Smith's  Sound,  began  to  draw  towards  its 
close,  Dr.  Kane  became  anxious  to  commence  the 
work  of  exploration,  and  determined  upon  dispatch 
ing  an  advance  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
depot  of  provisions,  at  a  point  of  couvenieut  access 
to  the  exploring  party  which  was  to  follow  them 
The  dogs  with  which  the  expedition  was  supplied 
in  the  previous  autumn  nearly  all  perished  during 
the  winter,  for  want  of  suitable  fresh  provisions 
the  Arctic  dogs  cannot  subsist  on  salted  meat.  Th 
sledge-load  of  provisions  had  therefore  to  bedrawi 
by  men.  The  cold  continued  intense  during  th( 
third  month  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the 

10th  being  46°  3'  below  zero. 

11th    "     45°  60'  " 

12th    "     46°  04'  " 

13th    "     40°  50'  " 

14th  "  40°  05'  " 
Dr.  Kane  observes :  "  These  records  are  rc 
markable.  The  coldest  month  of  the  Polar  yeaij 
lias  heretofore  been  February,  but  wc  are  evident! 
about  to  experience  for  March  a  mean  temperalur; 
not  only  the  lowest  of  our  own  series,  but  lower  tha 
that  of  any  other  recorded  observations."  "  At  sue! 
temperatures,  the  ice  or  snow  covering  offers  a  grc; 
resistance  to  the  sledge-runners.  I  have  notice 
this  in  training  my  dogs.  The  dry  snow  in  i1 
finely  divided  state  resembles  sand,  and  the  runnel 
creak  as  they  pass  over  it.  Baron  Wrangell  DOM 
the  same  fact  in  Siberia,  at  40°.    The  difficult! 
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of  draught,  however,  must  not  interfere  with  niy 
parties.  I  am  only  waiting  until  the  sun,  now  13 
cleg,  high  at  noon,  brings  back  a  little  warmth  to 
the  men  in  sleeping.  The  mean  difference  between 
bright,  clear  sunshine,  and  shade,  is  now  5°.  But 
on  the  10th,  at  noon,  the  shade  gave  — 42°  2', 
and  the  sun  — 28°,  a  difference  of  more  than  14 
degrees.  This  must  make  au  impression  before 
long."  On  the  19th  the  depot  party  got  off,  the 
sledge  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  pemmican,  &c, 
and  a  boat  intended  to  facilitate  future  operations. 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  "  the  party  were  seen  by 
McGary,from  aloft,  moving  easily,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  brig.  The  temperature  too  is  rising, 
or  rather,  unmistakably  about  to  rise.  Our  lowest 
was  — 43  d,  but  our  highest  reached  — 22°.  This 
extreme  range,  with  the  excessive  refraction  and  a 
gentle  misty  air  from  about,  the  southeast,  makes 
me  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  warm  spell. 
The  party  is  well  off.  Now  for  my  own  to  follow 
them/' 

The  average  temperature  at  the  brig  for  the  next 
nine  days  was  27°  13'  below  zero.  The  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  rescue  of  the  depot  party 
is  told  in  the  following  extracts.  On  the  31st, 
Dr.  Kane  writes :  "  Everything  looked  rjromising,  and 
we  were  only  waiting  for  intelligence  that  our  ad- 
vance party  had  deposited  its  provisions  in  safety, 
to  begin  our  transit  of  the  bay.  Except  a  few 
sledge-lashings  and  some  trifling  accoutrements  to 
finish,  all  was  ready. 

'■'  We  were  at  work,  cheerfully  sewing  away  at  the 
skins  of  some  moccasins  by  the  blaze  of  our  lamps, 
when,  toward  midnight,  we  heard  the  noise  of  steps 
above,  and  the  next  minute  Sontag,  Ohlsen,  and 
Petersen,  came  down  into  the  cabin.   Their  manner 
startled  me  even  more  than  their  unexpected  ap- 
pearance on  board.     They  were  swollen  and  hag- 
gard, and  hardly  able  to  speak.    Their  story  was 
a  fearful  one.    They  had  left  their  companions  in 
the  ice,  risking  their  own  lives  to  bring  us  the  news. 
Brooks,  Baker,  Wilson,  and  Pierre,  were  all  lying 
frozen  and  disabled.     Where  ?     They  could  not 
tell :  somewhere  in  among  the  hummocks  to  the 
north  and  east ;  it  was  drifting  heavily  round  them 
when  they  parted.     Irish  Tom  had  stayed  by  to 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  others ;  but  the  chances 
were  sorely  against  them.    It  was  in  vain  to  ques- 
tion them  further.     They  had  evidently  travelled 
great  distance,  for  they  were  sinking  with  fatigue 
» Hand  hunger,  and  could  hardly  fye  rallied  enough  to 
tell  us  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come.  My 
tijtia  first  impulse  was  to  move  on  the  instant  with  an 
unincumbered  party  :  a  rescue,  to  be  effective,  or 
jinn?  even  hopeful,  could  not  be  too  prompt.  Whatpress- 
1  on  my  mind  most  was,  where  the  sufferers  were 
Ihlto  be  looked  for  among  the  drifts.    Ohlsen  seemed 
fcnfto  have  his  faculties  rather  more  at  command  than 
i  associates,  and  I  thought  that  he  might  assist 
us  as  a  guide  ;  but  he  was  sinking  with  exhaustion, 
and  if  he  went  with  us,  we  must  carry  him.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.     While  some  were 
still  busy  with  the  new  comers  and  getting  ready  ;i 
hasty  meal,  others  were  rigging  out  the  "  Little  Wil- 
lie'' with  a  buffalo  cover,  a  small  tent,  and  a  pack- 
,.  re  age  of  pemmican  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  could  hurry 
i$  through  our  arrangements,  Ohlsen  was  strapped  on 
^■jltti  in  a  fur  bag,  his  legs  wrapped  in  dog-skin  and  eider 
$  down,  and  we  were  off  upon  the  ice.     Our  party 
In  consisted  of  nine  men  and  myself.     We  carried 
j..jc  mly  the  clothes  on  our  backs.    The  thermometer 
„re)  stood  at  — 40°,  seventy-eight  degrees  below  the 
ice  freezing  point.    A  well-known,  peculiar  tower  of  ice, 
i  called  by  the  men  the  "  Pinnacly  Berg,"  served  as 
ufi  our  first  landmark :  other  icebergs  of  colossal  size, 
iol  which  stretched  in  long  beaded  lines  across  the  bay, 
to  fuide  us  afterward  ;  and  it  was  not  unlil 
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we  had  travelled  for  sixteen  hours,  that  we  began 
to  lose  our  way.  We  knew  that  our  lost  companions 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  before  us,  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles.  Ohlsen,  who  had  been  for 
fifty  hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  move,  and  awoke  now  with  unequivocal  signs 
of  mental  disturbance.  It  became  evident  that  he 
had  lost  the  bearing  of  the  icebergs,  which  in  form 
and  colour  endlessly  repeated  themselves ;  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  utterly  forbade 
the  hope  of  local  landmarks.  Pushing  ahead  of 
the  party  aud  clambering  over  some  rugged  &e- 
piles,  I  came  to  a  long,  level  floe,  which  I  thought 
might  probably  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  weary 
men  in  circumstances  like  our  own.  It  was  a  light 
conjecture,  but  it  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  for 
there  was  no  other  to  balance  it.  I  gave  orders  to 
abandon  the  sledge,  and  disperse  in  search  of  foot- 
marks. We  raised  our  tent,  placed  our  pemmican 
in  cache,  except  a  small  allowance  for  each  man  to 
carry  on  his  person ;  and  poor  Ohlsen,  now  just 
able  to  keep  his  legs,  was  liberated  from  his  bag. 
The  thermometer  by  this  time  had  fallen  to  — 49°  3', 
and  the  wind  was  setting  in  sharply  from  the  north- 
west. It  was  out  of  the  question  to  halt;  it  required 
brisk  exercise  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  i  could 
not  even  melt  ice  for  water;  and,  at  these  tempera- 
tures, any  resort  to  snow  for  the  purpose  ot  allay- 
ing thirst,  was  followed  by  bloody  lips  and  tongue  ; 
it  burnt  like  caustic.  It  was  indispensable,  then, 
that  we  should  move  on,  looking  out  for  traces  as 
we  went.  Yet  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  spread 
themselves,  so  as  to  multiply  the  chances,  though 
all  obeyed  heartily,  some  painful  impress  of  solitary 
danger,  or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  varyi 
configuration  of  the  ice-field,  kept  them  closing  up 
continually  into  a  single  group.  The  strange  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  us  were  affected ,  I  now  attri- 
bute as  much  to  shattered  nerves  as  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  cold.  Men  like  McGary  and  Bon- 
sall,  who  had  stood  out  our  severest  marches,  were 
seized  with  trembling  fits  and  short  breath  ;  and, 
iu  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  up  an  example  of 
sound  bearing,  I  fainted  twice  on  the  snow." 

(To  bes  concluded.) 


upon  the  ship,  and  was  not  come  in  contact  with 
while  asleep.  An  estimate  of  its  immense  size  and 
power  mav  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  its  bringing 
to  a  standstill  a  deeply  laden  ship  of  500  tons° 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  knots  an  hour. — 
Greenock  Advertise?-. 


A  Whale  Attacking  a  Ship. — The  ship  Cuban, 
of  Greenock,  Captain  Galloway,  which  arrived  at 
that  port  from  Demarara,  recently,  met  with  a  most 
extraordinary  adventure  on  her  homeward  voyage. 
About  9  20,  p.  m.,  (nautical  time,)  when  in  lat.  43' 
39'  N.,  long.  29°  50'  W,,  the  ship,  which  was  run 
ning  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  9£  knots  an 
hour,  received  such  a  severe  shock  that  she  heeled 
over  several  strakes,  and  her  way  was  completely 
stopped,  while  the  men  who  were  sleeping  on  the 
starboard  berths  of  the  topgallant  forecastle,  were 
thrown  out  upon  their  chests.  Shortly  after  the 
shock  an  immense  whale  rose  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ship's  quarter,  and,  after  lying  motionless 
for  a  short  time,  as  if  stunned  by  the  blow,  swam 
towards  the  vessel,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  re- 
peating the  attack.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety  on  board,  but,  fortunately,  when  close  to 
the  stern,  the  monster  wheeled  round  in  (he  oppo- 
site direction  and  dived,  throwing  with  his  tail  as 
he  did  so,  a  quantity  of  blood  and  water  on  board. 
It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  bulk  of  the  huge 
animal  could  be  seen  distinctly  towering  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  surface.  When  he  dived, 
his  tail  appeared  to  those  on  board  to  be  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  pumps  were 
sounded,  but  the  ship  was  found  to  be  making  no 
water.  From  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  fact 
that  the  second  mate  thought  he  heard  a  whale 
blowing  a  short  time  '.  etbre  the  shock  occurred,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  fish  made  a  regular  attack 


Prom  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Paternal  Duty. 
The  father  who  plunges  into  business  so  deeply, 
that  he  has  no  leisure  for  domestic  duties  and  plea- 
Sires,  and  whose  only  intercourse  with  his  children 
consists  in  a  brief  word  of  authority,  or  a  surly 
lamentation  over  their  intolerable  expensiveness,  is 
equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  What  right 
has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the  time  which 
God  has  allotted  to  his  children  ?  Nor  is  it  an  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  he  cannot  support  his  family  in 
their  present  style  of  living,  without  this  effort.  I 
ask,  by  what  right  can  his  family  demand  to  live 
in  a  manner  which  requires  him  to  neglect  his  most 
solemn  and  important  duties?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse 
to  say  that  he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence. 
Is  he  under  any  obligation  to  leave  them  that  com- 
petence which  he  desires  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  labour '!  Besides, 
is  money  the  only  desirable  bequest  which  a  father 
can  leave  to  his  children  ?  Surely,  well-cultivated 
intellects ;  hearts  sensible  to  domestic  affection,  the 
love  of  parents,  of  brethren  and  sisters ;  a  taste  for 
home  pleasures  ;  habits  of  order,  regularity  and  in- 
dustry; hatred  of  vice,  and  vicious  men,  and  a 
lively  sensibility  to  the  excellence  of  virtue  ;  are  as 
valuable  a  legacy  as  an  inheritance  of  property — 
rnple  property,  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every 
habit  which  would  render  that  property  a  blessing. 



Steam  v.  Seamanship. 
A  steam  voyage  is  no  school  for  seamanship.  A 
young  officer  may  cross  the  Atlantic  half  a  dozen, 
times,  and  never  see  a  manoeuvre  beyond  the  sim- 
plest routine.  An  enterprising  youth,  ambitious  of 
distinction  in  his  profession,  might  study  seaman- 
ship with  more  advantage  on  the  pier  at  Hunger- 
ford.  Through  the  charm  of  a  few  magical  sen- 
tences,— "  ease  her,"  "  back  her,"  "  stop  her," 
"turn  ahead" — a  kind  of  marine  abracadabra — 
all  the  feats  of  nautical  skill  and  science  are  now 
performed  by  any  man  who  has  the  average  ability 
of  a  cabman.  As  regards  the  seamanship  of  the 
service,  the  delight  of  the  service  is  gone ;  the  inte- 
rest is  quenched  by  the  utter  simplicity  and  facility 
of  the  task.  *  *  Formerly  the  conversation  in  the 
ward -room  was  of  winds  and  currents,  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  voyage,  the  progress  of  the  ship.  Now 
all  this  is  at  an  end.  The  huge  steamer  gets  under 
weigh ;  officers  anxiously  desire  a  foul  wind,  to  save 
bother  with  the  sails;  the  course  is  given — "turn 
ahead  ;"  the  good  ship  proceeds  on  her  steady,  un- 
deviating  track,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  seamen 
is  beat  by  the  monotony  of  the  thing.  "  What  is 
she  doing?"  "  Eight  and  a  half,  and  I  think  it's 
going  to  rain."  The  nautical  conversation  can  get 
no  further,  and  is  given  up.  The  crew,  to  divert 
their  minds  from  mischief,  are  kept  labouring  in 
vain  to  scrub  the  great  blackamoor  white ;  and  as 
far  as  seamanship  is  concerned,  the  whole  vehicle 
might  just  as  well  be  an  omnibus. — Cambridge's 
Essays. 
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Two  of  the  obituaries  in  this  number  of  our 
Journal,  were  received  at  the  office  three  or  lour 
weeks  ago,  and  were  then  laid  among  the  articles 
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for  insertion  ;  but  being  accidentally  overlaid,  they 
were  not  again  noticed  until  within  the  past  week. 
We  mention  the  circumstance,  because  we  under- 
stand that  the  family  or  friends  of  one  of  tbe  de- 
ceased, have  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
notice  not  appearing.  The  omission  was  uninten- 
tional. While  speaking  of  obituaries,  we  will  ob- 
serve, that  some  which  are  received,  are  so  badly 
written  that  we  find  difficulty  in  deciphering  them, 
especially  the  names.  It  is  our  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  notices  of  the  deaths  of  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society  as  they  occur;  and  also  that  such 
notices  may  be  distinctly  written  and  concisely  ex- 
pressed. 


This  is  the  season  for  issuing  reports  from  the 
various  benevolent  associations  with  wbich  our 
city,  in  common  with  some  others,  abounds.  Those 
coming  from  societies  under  the  care  and  control  of 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  exclu- 
sively, have  a  claim  upon  our  Journal  before  all 
others,  and  generally  occupy  as  much  space  as  we 
can  well  spare  for  such  matter.  The  members  of 
other  such  societies,  not  under  the  care  of  Friends, 
who  have  kindly  sent  us  their  reports,  will  under- 
stand this  to  be  our  reason  for  not  introducing  them 
into  our  columns,  and  not  suppose  they  are  omitted, 
because  we  are  not  interested  in  their  objects,  or  in 
their  success  and  well-being. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  27th  ult. 

The  approaching  Conference  at  Paris,  the  difficulties 
between  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  and  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Persia,  were  still  the  main  items  of 
interest.  No  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  reassembling  or 
the  Congress  at  Paris,  but  it  was  stated  tfiat  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  would  probably  be  held  within  a  few  days. 
A  statement  is  made  in  the  London  Times,  that  England 
and  Ffauce  are  now  agreed  on  the  points  of  discussion 
with  Russia.  No  topics  are  to  be  introduced,  but  those 
relating  to  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  All  the 
Plenipotentiaries,  including  the  Turkish  Minister,  have 
received  their  instructions.  Prussia  continues  her  pre- 
p-nations for  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  latter 
fur  defence,  but  there  exists  a  belief  that  other  powers 
will  prevent  actual  hostilities.  Nothing  later  has  been 
received  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between 
Persia  and  England.  Creat  Britain,  it  is  said,  demands 
the  evacuation  of  Herat,  the  payment  of  expenses,  the 
dismissal  of  the  Persian  Prime  Minister,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  consulates  in  various  places.  Persia 
is  reported  to  have  assented  to  the  return  of  the  English 
Minister,  to  restore  Herat,  and  to  compensate  its  citizens 

lor  <l  ges,  lint  the  other  points  are  in  abeyance.  The 

war  with  Persia  is  said  to  be  unpopular  in  England.  The 
Loudon  Times  and  the  London  Press  both  denounce  it. 
The  fear  is  expressed  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  war 
between  England  and  Russia.  A  despatch  from  Madrid 
of  the  1  Oth  ult.,  reports  the  discovery  of  a  revolutionary 
club  in  that  city.  A  number  of  arrests  had  been  made, 
and  the  papers  of  the  club  seized.  The  principal  pow- 
der magazine  in  Naples  hail  exploded,  causing  the  death 
of  many  soldiers.  Bands  of  insurgents  were  still  flying 
about  Sicily,  but  there  were  no  fears  of  a  general  revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Unipoai  Marketti — The  advance  in  cotton  during  the 
week,  was  about  \d.  Brcnd.siull's  were  steady,  and  prices 
generally  unchanged.  The  London  money  market  was 
unchanged.    Consols,  94  a  94j.    The  Bank  of  France' 

has  d  til''  discount  of  75  day  bills. 

I'M T E I >  STATUS. — ( V„,,7r™.— On  the  Gth  inst.,  the 
Senate  eleeted  .Mason,  of  Virginia,  President  pro  tern. 
The  proceedings  in  both  branches  have  been  generally 

unimportant.  On  the  loth,  the  House  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  charges  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption made  against  some  of  its  members,  in  connection 
with  the  Minnesota  Land  Bill.  The  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Company  have  made 
application  to  Congress  for  aid,  in  laying  their  cable, 
similar  to  that  proposed  to  be  rendered  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  Wool  Trmlf. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  report,  estimates  the  total  production  of  wool  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  1  *'>.">,  to  be  01,500.379 
pounds,  valued  at  $23,392,94 1.    The  quantity  of  fortigu 


wool  imported  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  was 
17,805,511  pounds.  The  total  consumption  of  wool  in 
the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  78,970,000  pounds. 
There  were  1559  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $28,000,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
was  39,152. 

Foreign  Postage. — The  Government  of  France  proposes 
to  that  of  the  United  States  a  convention  in  regard  to 
postal  matters,  by  which  all  pre-paid  letters  for  the  con- 
tinent may  be  sent  through  France,  free  from  all  restric- 
tions, and  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  French 
correspondence. 

Foreign  Commerce. — During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  from  foreign  ports,  was  21,082,  having  a  tonnage 
of  0,872,253,  and  manned  by  267,173  men  and  1964 
boys. 

Pennsylvania. — The  funded  debt  of  this  State  is  $39,- 
907,799;  the  unfunded  debt  $1,160,194 — total,  $41,- 
067,994. 

New  York. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
year  ending  Ninth  mo.  30th  last,  were  nearly  eighteen 
millions  ;  the  expenditures  nearly  fifteen  millions,  leaving 
a  balance  of  more  than  three  millions.  The  Canal  debt 
was  $22,400,000.  The  whole  length  of  the  canals  and 
public  works,  is  892  miles,  and  the  entire  cost,  when 
complete,  will  be  $50,000,000.  The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
with  an  annually  increasing  revenue. 

Illinois. — The  total  State  debt  is  $12,834,000,  the 
amount  liquidated  during  the  past  four  years,  being 
$4,500,000.  The  Governor  says  in  his  message,  that  the 
revenue  from  the  Central  Railroad  will  soon  pay  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  the  government,  leaving  as  a  surplus 
the  revenue  from  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  for 
charitable  and  beneficial  purposes,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Legislature.  lie  says  the  State  is  fully  able  to  pay 
the  interest,  aud  extinguish  the  whole  debt  within  seven 
years. 

Delaware. — The  people  of  Delaware  have  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  prohibiting 
lotteries,  after  First  mo.  1st,  1862. 

"  Iowa. —  The  sales  of  public  lands  in  Iowa,  ordered  to 
commence  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Fifth  mo.  next,  embrace 
65  townships,  and  cover  1,328,156  acres,  exclusive  of 
hinds  reserved  for  schools,  etc.  The  sales  are  to  be  made 
at  the  land  offices,  at  Osage,  Fort  Dodge  and  Sioux  City. 

New  York. — Mortality  lust  week,  425  ;  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver, 50. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  264 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  56.  The  number  of  arrests  made  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  was  25,385.  Of  these,  11,273  were 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  14,112  foreigners.  In- 
toxication, breach  of  the  peace,  assault  and  battery,  and 
vagrancy,  caused  the  arrest  of  21,502  persons,  leaving 
3883  for  all  other  offences.  The  Water  Department 
states  the  consumption  of  water  from  the  principal 
works,  during  the  last  year,  to  have  been  5,669,970,146 
gallons,  showing  an  increased  consumption  the  last  year 
of  759,440,327  gallons.  The  daily  average  is  about 
15,500,000  gallons. 

Boston. — During  1856,  there  were  4260  deaths  in  Bos- 
ton, which  exceeds  the  deaths  of  1855  by  180.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  show  some  of  the  leading  manufactures  that 
find  a  market  in  Boston  : 

Value. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  .  .  .  $47,000,000 
Boots  and  shoes  ....  37,500,000 
Woolen  goods  .       .       .       .       .  22,000,000 

Clothing   12,000,000 

Leather  9,000,000 

Books   5,500,000 

Furniture        .       ...       .       .  4,500,000 

Agricultural  tools    ....  2,500,000 


$140,000.  i  mo 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  (says  the  Post,) 
there  are  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $150,- 
000,000  annually,  aud  of  this  the  value  added  to  the  raw 
material  by  labour  cannot  be  less  than  $70,000,000.  In 
addition  to  this  the  foreign  dry  goods,  groceries,  drugs, 
hardware,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  articles  sold  here, 
swell  the  trade  of  Boston  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred 
millions  more. 

The  Coal  Trade. — The  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  all  sources  of  supply,  amounted,  during 
the  year  just  closed,  to  6,751,542  tons,  which,  at  $4.50 
per  ton,  is  equaLfo  $30,379,939.  Add  to  this  the  amount 
Obtained  from  the  bituminous  regions,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  for  last  year  can- 
not be  much  short  of  thirty-six  "millions  of  dollars. 

Colmired  Emigration. — The  new  colonization  BOW  Mar> 


Caroline  Stevens,  lately  sailed  from  Baltimore  and  Nor- 
folk, with  over  two  hundred  emigrants  for  Liberia. 

A  Profitable  Concern. — The  Pacific  Mills,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  have  just  made  up  their  half  yearly  accounts, 
which  show  a  clear  net  profit  of  a  trifle  over  $120,000; 
above  interest  and  expenses — equal  to  six  per  cent,  on  1 
the  entire  capital  for  six  months. 

The  Fire  and  Police  Telegraph,  in  Philadelphia,  is  found 
to  be  of  great  utility;  In  the  eight  months  that  it  has 
been  in  operation,  7389  messages  have  been  transmitted 
by  it.  2123  lost  children  have  been  restored,  612  lost, 
strayed  and  stolen  animals  recovered,  107  fires  been  an- 
nounced, and  4654  miscellaneous  messages,  making  in- 
quiries, &c,  have  been  delivered. 

Mortality  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. — The  number 
of  deaths  in  New  York  last  year,  was  21,495  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 12,090.  In  New  York,  there  were  2455  deaths 
from  consumption ;  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  was 
1400.  In  New  York,  there  were  1678  deaths  from  con- 
vulsions ;  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  was  587.  In  New 
York,  there  were  1353  deaths  from  cholera  infantum;  in 
Philadelphia,  the  number  was  732.  In  New  York,  there 
were  1181  deaths  from  scarlet  fever;  in  Philadelphia, 
there  were  952.  In  New  York,  there  were  362  deaths  of 
small-pox,  and  the  same  number  in  Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Stephen  Hobson,  agt.,  O.,  forE.  Deans, 
Thos.  Bowman,  Jas.  Bowman,  $2  each,  vol.  30 ;  from 
Thos.  M.  Harvey,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30  ;  from  John  A. 
Potter,  N.  Y.,'$2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Saml.  F.  Mott,  N.  Y.,  $2,  j 
vol.  29  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  S.,  O.,  for  Danl.  Test,  i 
Ed.  Bonsall,  jr.,  Benjamin  Autram,  Danl.  Stratton,  Win. 
Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Mary  Howell,  Isaac  Bon- 
sall, Jehu  Allman,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Israel  Heald,  $4, 
vols.  28  and  29,  for  B.  Malmsberry,  $4,  vols.  28  and  29, 
for  James  B.  Bruff,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Aaron  An- 
tram,  $2,  to  47,  vol.  30,  for  Jas.  Heald,  $2,  to  43,  vol. 
30;  from  R,  K.  Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  31  ;  from! 
Ed.  Prichard,  per  J.  Churchill,  111.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30; 
from  Lewis  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Luke  AldrichJ 
R.  I.,  $6,  vols.  28,  29  and  30. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  that 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  First  mo.,  1856,  Haxnau  Gviinuy 
a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  S:anford  Quar 
terly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  aged  83  years. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  at  his  rest 

deuce  in  the  town  of  New  Baltimore,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y 
nearly  77  years  old,  Jesse  Powell  ;  a  member  of  Coey 
mans  Monthly  Meeting,  Stanford  Quarter.  This  dea 
Friend  was  concerned  for  the  support  of  christian  prin 
ciples,  as  held  by  ancient  Friends.  We  trust  it  might  b 
said  of  him,  he  was  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Hi 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  was  peace 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  Mary  Rou 

bins,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chester 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1856,  John  Evans 

son  of  William  and  Susan  Evans,  in  the  twenty-scconi 
year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Cropwell  Particular  am 
I'pper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  enable! 
to  bear  a  long  and  suffering  illness,  with  much  compo 
sure  and  exemplary  patience;  desiring  to  be  fully  re 
signed  to  the  Divine  will.  Many  consoling  expression 
fell  from  his  lips,  during  his  sickness,  and  manifestei 
his  regard  for  our  testimony  to  plainness,  and  the  atteu 
dance  of  all  our  religious  meetings — counselling  some  c 
his  young  friends,  to  faithfulness  in  these  respects  ;  saj 
ing,  "  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  dress,  both  now  and  here 
tofure."  Being  endeared  to  his  family  and  friends  by 
consistent  life  and  conversation,"  his  removal  is  deep 
felt;  but  they  have  a  comfortable  hope,  that  througi 
mercy  he  has  been  gathered  from  the  conflicts  of  timi 
and  permitted  to  enter  that  abode,  "where  the  wicke| 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

 .  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  Sar 

Navlok,  wife  of  J.  Naylor,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  h 
age;  a  member  of  Southland  Meeting,  Ohio. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 


-ah  oi 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  1-16.) 

The  function  of  a  great  newspaper,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  positions  of  armies  and  the  events  of 
siege  and  battle,  is  as  different  from  the  function  of 
:he  jourualist  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  rapid  firing 
jof  the  modern  soldier  with  his  Minie  rifle  contrasts 
with  the  slow  evolutions  of  the  old  hand-gunner. 
l:;na  f_n  the  war  of  the  Allies  with  Russia,  the  presence 
^  if  the  newspaper  reporter  gave  a  new  feature, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  our  times  and  our  pro- 
gress.   It  was  necessary  to  have  the  earliest  and 
he  most  detailed  accounts  of  this  eventful  contest ; 
rbr  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  one  and  all,  under- 
'i't  stood  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  its  issue, 
Ind  that,  if  their  country  failed  to  assert  its  supe- 
riority, the  material  prosperity  of  that  country  could 
le  of  no  long  duration.    Wisely,  therefore,  did  the 
London  daily  papers  each  send  their  active,  fear- 
ess,  and  eloquent  correspondents,  to  endure  some 
if  the  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  bivouac — to 
libserve  the  battle-field,  not  secure  from  its  dangers 
—to  write  of  victories,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
lying — to  be  the  historians  of  a  day,  and  thus  to 
nruish  the  best  materials  for  all  future  historians. 
>  T.  The  life  of  a  reporter,  although  a  life  of  constant 
;-  abour,  is  generally  accompanied  by  much  ease  and 
!k  i*'  iomfort.    The  senate  does  not  acknowledge  his 
presence;  but  it  provides  the  "  stranger"  with  the 
nlj"j|  >est  seat.    He  takes  his  place  at  the  public  dinner 
o;  pact  is  an  honoured  guest — one  whose  absence  would  be 
ii'iE*  aore  regretted  than  that  of  the  city's  mayor  or  the 
Cte'.a  epresentative  in  congress.    But  in  a  campaign,  like 
hat  of  the  Yalley  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  Crimea, 
jl;    vhere  his  duties  are  new,  he  must  fight  his  way 
lata  hrough  every  difficulty.    His  function  is  recog- 
**  lized  in  an  age  when  it  would  be  useless  to  sup- 
"j^j  Teas  intelligence,  even  if  it  were  possible.  He 
1     inds  a  ready  mess  in  every  tent  where  a  scanty 
aeal  Is  set  out ;  he  stands  by  the  side  of  the  com- 
ana  jander,  and  gazes  with  him  upon  "  the  currents  of 
0\  he  heady  fight."    How  he  wears  after  two  months 
f  unasual  service  we  have  some  slight  notion, 
ends  by'  T^en  we  reaf-''  m  a  letter  to  "Tfie  Times''  of  No- 
j;  detj)  ember  30th,  1854,  that  the  writer  had  seen  an 
i  tbi»f  fficer  who  had  lately  parted  from  the  special  cor- 
-  espondent.    "  The  chances  of  war  had  deprived 
!e,r'   iim  of  nearly  all  his  garments ;  and  when  last  seen 
j      e  was  walking  about  in  a  rifleman's  jacket,  much 
.jjjof*  X)  small  for  his  portly  person ;  and  his  nether  gar- 
lents  had  been  converted  into  breeches  by  a  con- 
taut  scrambling  among  rocks  and  briers."    Let  us 
lot  forget  our  obligations  to  the  men  who,  in  peril 


brer 


lian  pn» 


and  suffering,  have  made  heroic  action  more  fami- 
liar to  us ;  and  have  contributed  no  mean  part  in 
giving  a  moral  impulse  to  our  country,  as  essential 
to  future  safety  and  honour  as  the  material  wealth 
which  has  made  us  a  people  among  the  foremost  of 
the  earth. 

What  the  carrier-pigeon  was  in  the  conveyance 
of  intelligence  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  within 
a  few  years,  the  electric  telegraph  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  carrier-pigeon  went  out  from  a  besieged 
castle,  to  ask  for  succour,  in  eastern  countries,  five 
centuries  ago.  The  electric  telegraph,  land  and 
submarine,  brings  the  tidings  of  slaughter  and  sick- 
ness  from  Sebastopol,  and  England  and  France 
send  instant  reinforcements.  The  carrier-pigeon, 
in  the  last  century,  was  dispatched  by  the  merchants 
of  the  English  factory,  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo, 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  company's  ships. 
The  electric  telegraph  communicates  to  New  Or- 
leans the  arrival  of  an  English  steamer  at  New 
York  or  Halifax.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  one 
of  the  annual  expenses  of  a  London  newspaper  was 
§9000  for  pigeon  expresses.  The  pigeons  have  now 
lost  their  employment.  The  carrier-pigeon  travel- 
led sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  time  which  it  takes 
to  transmit  a  message  by  electric  telegraph,  is  in- 
appreciable. The  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
employ  the  electric  telegraph  far  more  extensively 
than  the  English  papers.  The  distance  between 
Quebec  and  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand' miles,  is  overleaped  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
Two  lines,  each  two  thousand  miles  long,  connect 
New  York  with  New  Orleans ;  and  over  this  space 
messages  are  transmitted,  and  answers  received,  in 
three  hours.  When  we  read  long  paragraphs  in 
the  morning  papers,  received  by  electric  telegraph, 
after  midnight,  from  Halifax,  we  wonder  how  this 
is  accomplished.  Eighteen  words,  which  are  equal 
to  about  two  newspaper  lines,  are  transmitted  every 
minute ;  and  the  full  message  from  Halifax,  con- 
taining the  steamer's  news,  carefully  transcribed,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  editor  in  half  an  hour. 
Furthermore,  we  may  now  almost  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, that  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the" events  which  took  place  the  day  before  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  important  points  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  that  the  daily  sale  of  stocks  upon  the 
Exchange  of  London  or  the  Bourse  of  Paris,  will 
be  reported  side  by  side  with  those  of  Wall  street 
in  New  York. 

To  carry  out  all  this  scientific  conquest  of  time 
and  space,  by  the  most  perfect  mental  arid  mecha- 
nical arrangements  in  the  newsaper  office  itself,  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  almost  as  great  a  wonder  as  the 
rapid  communication.  Nothing  but  the  most  per- 
fect organization  of  the  division  of  labour  could 
accomplish  the  feat. 

There  is,  after  midnight,  in  the  office  of  a  morn- 
ing paper,  a  constant  necessity  for  adapting  the 
i  labour  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  instant  time.  Much  of  the  newspaper 
matter  may  have  been  in  type  in  the  evening; 
some  portion  may  be  quite  ready  for  printing  off. 
But  new  necessities  may  derange  much  of  this  pre- 
paration. Suppose  a  steamer  arrives,  or  a  session 
of  Con'/ress  is  unexpectedly  prolonged  into  the 


night.  Column  after  column  of  information  is  poured 
in.  Smaller  matter  must  give  way  to  greater.  The 
intelligence  that  will  keep,  is  put  aside  for  the  in- 
formation that  is  pressing.  The  session  is  prolonged 
till  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  the  paper  is  approach- 
ing its  completion.  But  an  electric  telegraph  com- 
munication has  arrived — perhaps  an  important  ex- 
press. Away  goes  more  news.  Advertisements, 
law  reports,  police  reports,  correspondence — all  re- 
tire into  obscurity  for  one  day.  There  is  plenty  of 
manipulating  power  in  the  great  body  of  composi- 
tors to  effect  these  changes.  But  not  in  any  de- 
partment is  there  any  apparent  bustle.  Nor  is  there 
any  neglect  in  the  labours  that  wait  upon  the  work 
of  the  compositors.  One  word  is  not  put  for  an- 
other. The  readers  are  as  vigilant  to  correct  every 
error — to  have  no  false  spelling  and  no  inaccurate 
punctuation — as  if  they  were  bestowing  their  vigi- 
lance upon  a  book  to  be  published  next  season. 
The  reporters  are  as  careful  to  make  no  slips  which 
would  indicate  a  want  of  knowledge,  as  if  they 
were  calmly  writing  in  their  libraries  after  break- 
fast. The  one-presiding  mind  of  the  editor  is  watch- 
ful over  all.  At  four  or  five  o'clock,  the  morning 
paper  goes  to  press. 

But  there  are  many  hundred  copies  to  be  dis- 
patched by  the  morning  mails  and  expresses.  The 
merchant,  banker,  lawyer,  would  go  unwillingly  to 
his  morning  labour,  if  he  had  not  had  one  passing 
glance  at  the  discussion  in  the  House,  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  the  last  foreign  intelligence. 
Late  as  the  paper  may  have  been  in  its  mental 
completion,  the  distant  country,  and  the  city  itself, 
will  not  be  kept  without  that  illumination  which  has 
become  almost  as  necessary  as  sunlight.  Machinery, 
has  been  created  by  the  demand,  to  carry  the  de- 
mand further  than  the  warmest  imagination  could 
have  anticipated.  In  1814,  Kcenig,  a  German, 
erected  the  first  printing-machine  at  the  London 
"Times"  office,  and  produced  eighteen  hundred 
impressions  an  hour  on  one  side.  The  machine 
superseded  the  duplicates  of  the  type  which  were 
once  necessary,  painfully  and  laboriously  to  keep 
up  a  small  supply,  worked  by  men,  with  relays,  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  an  hour. 

Kcenio-'s  machine,  which  was  a  very  complicated 
instrument,  was  supplanted  at  the  11  Times''  office 
by  Applegath's  and  Oowpcr's  machine,  which  print- 
ed four  thousand  sheets  an  hour  on  one  side.  But 
that  has  been  surpassed  by  Hoe's  liotary  Priuting- 
Prcss,  which  prints  twenty  thousand  copies  an  hour 
on  one  side.  The  separate  columns  of  the  type  are 
placed  on  a  large  type-drum,  and  firmly  secured. 
The  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  impressing  cylin- 
ders ;  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  type 
by  rollers,  which  work  between  these  cylinders; 
and  the  sheets  are  laid  on  upon  eight  tables,  which, 
by  a  most  ingenious  mechanism,  carry  each  sheet 
to  a  point  where  its  position  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  it  is  impressed  between  the  type  and  the  cylin- 
der ;  the  paper  being  then  suspended  by  tapes,  from 
which  it  is  released  as  it  passes  forward,  to  be  hud 
upon  the  heap  which  will  be  scattered,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  every  portion  of  the  country.  _ 

The  printing-machines,  which  hare  been  in  iull 
operation  for  little  more  than  twenty  years,  have 
called  into  action  an  amount,  of  employment  which 
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was  almost  wholly  unknown  when  knowledge  was 
for  the  few.  Paper-makers,  type-founders,  wood- 
engravers,  bookbinders,  booksellers,  have  been  raised 
uplty  this  extension  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  num- 
bers which  far  exceed  those  of  any  former  period. 

But  the  printing-machine  would  have  worked 
feebly  and  imperfectly  without  the  paper-machine. 
That  most  complete  invention  has  not  only  cheap- 
ened paper  itself,  but  it  has  cheapened  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  printing,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  has  enabled  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  printing  machine,  to  produce  four  sheets  in- 
stead of  one,  or  a  surface  of  print  equal  to  four 
sheets.  When  paper  was  altogether  made  by  hand, 
the  usual  paper  for  books  was  called  demy ;  and  a 
sheet  of  demy  produced  sixteen  octavo  pages  of  a 
book.  The  paper  could  not  have  been  economically 
made  larger  by  hand.  A  sheet  of  paper  equal  to 
four  sheets  of  demy,  is  now  worked  at  the  newspa 
per  machine  ;  and  sixty-four  pages  of  an  octavo 
book  might  be  so  worked,  if  it  were  needful  for 
cheapening  production.  Double  demy  is  constantly 
worked  for  books.  Thus,  one  economical  arrange- 
ment of  science  produces  another  contrivance ;  and 
machines  in  one  direction  combine  with  machines 
having  a  different  object,  to  produce  legitimate 
cheapness,  injurious  to  no  one,  but  beneficial  to  all. 

Let  us  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  beauti- 
ful operations  of  the  paper-machine, 

In  the  whole  range  of  machinery,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  series  of  contrivances  which  so  forcibly 
address  themselves  to  the  senses.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  operation ;  we  at  once  see  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  long  range  of  wheels  and  cylinders  we  are  shown 
a  stream  of  pulp,  not  thicker  than  milk  and  water, 
flowing  over  a  moving  plane  ;  at  the  other  extremity 
the  same  stream  has  not  only  become  perfectly  solid, 
but  is  wound  upon  a  reel  in  the  form  of  hard  and 
smooth  paper.  This  is,  at  first  sight,  as  miraculous 
as  any  of  the  fancies  of  an  Arabian  tale.  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp,  by  which  a  palace  was  built  in  a 
night,  did  not  in  truth  produce  more  extraordinary 
effects  than  science  has  done  with  the  paper-ma- 
chine. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


There  is  no  grace  that  the  spirit  of  self  cannot 
counterfeit  with  more  success  than  this  sort  of  reli- 
gious zeal.  A  man  that  loves  another,  if  he  sees 
him  in  error,  will  pity  him,  and  endeavour  calmly 
to  convince  him  of  it,  and  persuade  him  to  forsake  it. 

If  truly  pious  men  conscientiously  differ  from 
each  other,  in  matters  which  do  not  affect  the  es- 
sentials of  the  gospel,  this  should  not  prevent  their 
loving  each  other  as  brethren,  or  uniting  together 
in  one  holy  phalanx,  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
elivered  to  the  saints.  How  affectingly  beautiful 
is  the  parting  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  :  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace, 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you 

Love  endureth  all  things.  Sacrifices  of  ease,  of 
time,  of  feeling,  and  of  property,  must  all  be  en 
dured  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  christian 
charity,  without  making  these.  He  that  would  do 
good  to  others,  without  practising  self-denial,  does 
but  dream.  If  we  would  reconcile  the  differences 
of  those  who  are  at  variance,  we  must  give  up  our 
time,  and  sometimes  our  comfort.  If  we  would 
reform  their  wickedness,  we  must  part  with  our 
ease.  If  we  would,  in  short,  do  good  of  any  kind, 
we  must  be  willing  to  deny  ourselves.  And  love 
is  willing  to  do  this;  it  braces  itself  for  labour, 
arms  itself  for  conflict,  prepares  itself  for  suffering : 
it  looks  difficulties  in  the  face,  counts  the  cost,  and 
exclaims,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me,  so  that 
I  may  diminish  the  evils,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  others  /" 

If  those  cannot  expect  to  be  crowned,  who  strive, 
but  not  lawfully,  what  must  become  of  those  who 
strive  not  at  all  ? 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

There  arc  many  among  ourselves,  who  may  be 
able  to  describe  the  nature  of  sound  religion,  and 
to  make  nice  and  accurate  distinctions  in  its  doc- 
trines, while  they  detect  the  ignorance  and  gross 
mistakes  of  others,  yet  feel  nothing  in  themselves  of 
the  influence  of  real  piety.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  godliness  consists  not  so  much  in  a  sys- 
tem of  right  notions,  as  in  holy  and  spiritual  affec- 
tions, regulating  the  tihole  conduct. 

If  thy  religion  is  impressive  by  its  consistency, 
let  it  be  attractive  by  its  amiableness  ;  think  upon 
and  pursue  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
■I  report.  In  excuse  for  the  disagreeable  tem- 
pers, and  repulsive  manners  of  some  christians, 
it  -aid  that  grace  may  bo  sometimes  grafted  on 
a  crab-stock  :  be  it  so  ;  but  instead  of  recusing  the 
improprieties,  (be  metaphor  a»itl<nnis  tliem.  When 

■  tree  is  grafted,  it  is  always  expected  to  bear  fruit 
according  to  the  scion,  and  not  according  to  the 
stock.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy  and 
jKace,  long-sujj'cring,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 

meekness,  />  uijjcrauce ;  against  such  there  is  no  law.  photic  character  by  predictin 

It  maybe  presumed  that  "no  man  was  cver,it3  movements,  but  appearances  would  certainly 
scolded  out  of  his  sins."  The  heart,  corrupt  as  it  justify  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  eruption 
is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry,  if  it  be  not  within  the  crater.  It  is  now  in  full  eruption,  and 
treated  with  some  management  and  good  manners, 'at  times,  as  I  have  anuounccd,  the  ashes,  stones, 


Impending  Great  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. — 
Ever  since  the  night  when  the  earthquake  shook 
all  Naples,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Athenaeum,  under  date  November  3d,  "Vesuvius 
has  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  Vast  masses 
of  smoke  have  been  continually  rolling  forth,  and 
on  some  evenings  the  spectacle  has  been  very  bril- 
liant, in  consequence  of  the  great  body  of  fire  which 
has  been  thrown  forth.  The  following  report  of 
Vicenzo  Cozzolino  will  have  some  interest : — '  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  October,'  he  says 
'  I  was  on  Vesuvius  with  a  French  family,  and  such 
was  the  noise  it  made,  that  the  whole  of  the  crater 
trembled,  and  the  mountain  was  riven  to  its  very 
centre  in  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  so  that 
the  funnel  in  this  direction  was  filled  up.  From  the 
23d  to  the  27th  ult.,  three  streams  of  lava  were 
seen  to  issue  from  three  mouths  which  were  form- 
ed within  the  new  crater.  These  three  mouths 
throw  out  large  and  small  red-hot  stones  beyond 
the  crater.  In  the  crater  of  1850,  a  mouth  has 
been  formed  which  throws  out  red-hot  ashes  as 
though  it  were  a  display  of  fireworks ;  its  action  is 
unceasing,  and  the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
to  those  who  are  on  the  summit.  I  asked  my  family 
if  they  had  heard  anything  at  llcsina  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  and  12th,  and  they  answered  that  they 
heard  as  though  it  were  the  noise  of  an  earthquake. 
This  report  is  sigued  by  Cozzolino,  the  28th  of  Oc 
tober;  and,  perhaps,  every  night  at  intervals,  the 
mountain  makes  some  mighty  efforts,  and  throws 
out  a  brilliant  mass  of  lire.  Vesuvius  is  so  capri- 
cious that  one  would  scarcely  like  to  risk  his  pro- 

anything  regarding 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Bishop  Nicholson,  with  a  company  of  priests, 
called  at  John  Roberts',  who  invited  him  to  come 
into  his  house ;  but  the  bishop  declined,  yet  said  he 
would  drink  with  him.    After  directing  beer  to  be  , 
brought,  John  returned  to  the  coach-side.    A  kins- 
man of  the  bishop  pertly  asked  the  Friend,  "  Is  your  . 
house  free  to  entertain  such  men  as  we  are  ?"  John 
Roberts  replied,  "I  entertain  honest  men,  and  some- 
times others."    The  man  remarked  to  the  bishop  : 
"  My  lord,  John's  friends  are  the  honest  men,  and 
we  are  the  others."  To  which  John  rejoined,  "  That 
is  not  fair,  for  thee  to  put  thy  construction  on  my 
words ;  thou  shouldst  have  given  me  leave  to  do 
that."    Squire  Masters  came  out  of  his  coach,  and, 
standing  by  the  bishop's  coach-side,  said  in  a  di- 
verting humour  to  John  Roberts :  "  My  lord  and 
these  gentlemen  have  been  to  see  your  burying- 
ground,  and  we  think  yOu  keep  it  very  decent." 
John  had  given  this  piece  of  ground  to  Friends  for 
that  purpose.  He  answered,  "  Yes ;  though  we  are 
against  pride,  we  think  it  commendable  to  be  de-| 
cent."    The  Chancellor  then  said,  "  But  there  is 
one  thing  among  you  which  I  did  not  expect  to  see  ;  I 
I  think  it  looks  a  little  superstitious  ;  I  mean  those 
grave-stones  which  are  placed  at  the  head  and  feet 
of  your  graves."    John  Roberts  :  "  That  I  confess! 
is  what  I  cannot  much  plead  for;  but  it  was  per- 
mitted to  gratify  some  who  had  their  relatives  in-| 
terred  there.  We,  notwithstanding,  propose  to  havejli 
them  taken  up  ere  long,  and  converted  to  some| 
better  use.    But  I  desire  thee  to  take  notice,  W^B 
had  it  from  among  you  ;  and  I  have  observed  inl 
many  things  wherein  we  have  taken  you  for  ouitt 
pattern,  you  have  led  us  wrong  ;  and  therefore  w(|j 
are  now  resolved,  with  the  help  of  God,  not  to  fol  ! 
low  you  one  step  further.''    Such  was  the  higlB 
christian  character  which  Friends  held,  that  puttinj 
grave-stones  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  of  th 
body  of  any  one,  struck  this  professor  in  the  church 
as  inconsistent  with  their  religious  principles,  an< 
their  testimony  against  superstitious  treatment 
the  dead.  John  Roberts'  confession,  that  they  coul 
not  consistently  plead  for  it,  and  that  they  proposei 
to  remove  them,  showed  that  faithful  ones  had  ha1 
their  scruples,  and  they  had  determined  to  come  to 
stop,  and  to  follow  their  neighbours  no  longer.  Wbei 
ever  the  members  of  our  Society  lose  the  conscier 
tious  scruples  which  they  have  once  felt  to  suppoi  <tl 
its  principles  uudeviatingly,  we  shall  sec  one  iunov 
tion  after  another  creeping  in  among  them,  an 
numbers,  and  influence  in  the  Society,  steadil 
paving  the  way  for  these  deviations  to  be  openl 
advocated  and  finally  pleaded  for,  as  no  departui 
from  what  the  christian  churches  generally  consid 
as  proper,  or  unimportant.    In  this  way  we  may 
in  heart,  and  in  many  things,  mixed  again  among 
the  people,  our  strength  being  devoured  by  thei 
and,  like  Ephraim,  know  it  not.  A  christian  grows 
the  divine  life  by  little  and  little,  and  if  he  gets  c 
the  watch,  he  may  fall  away  by  little  and  litt 
until  his  religion  is  no  more  than  a  shell  without 
kernel  or  substance.    Yet  the  worldly  wise  m 
own  and  flatter  him,  as  he  advocates  their  vieV 
and  maintains  something  of  an  honourable  stan 
ing  among  men.    Such  uphold  one  another,  ai  * 
take  their  ease  in  the  example  and  authority 
numbers,  but  where  is  their  obedience  and  th( 
love  to  the  pure  Truth  ? 


It  is  recorded  of  Abu  Hanifa,  that  his  mildn<  k 
and  patience  were  almost  superhuman.    A  mi 
one  day  struck  him  on  the  ear,  when  he  replu  * 
"  If  I  wore  revengeful,  I  should  return  the  outrag  * 


> : 


: 


and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mastiff  will  boar  perhaps,  and  flames  are  thrown  high  into  the  heavens,  form-  j  if  I  were  a  debater,  I  could  accuse  thee  before  %\ 
to  be  stroked,  though  ho  will  growl  under  that  ope-  (ing  a  grand  display.    Such  were  some  of  the  signs 


ration  ;  but  if  you  touch  him  roughly,  he  will  bite.  |  which  preceded  the  last  great  eruption." 


Calif.    All  the  revenge  I  shall  take  will  be  this, 
to  pray  God  that  we  may  enter  heaven  together  II 
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The  Party  on  the  Ice-Floes. — Dr.  Kane. 

(Concluded  from  page  151.) 

"  We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours  out,  without 
water  or  food,  when  a  new  hope  cheered  us.  I 
think  it  was  Hans,  our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
thought  he  saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift 
had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we  were  some  of  us  doubt- 
ful at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  acci- 
dental rifts  which  the  gales  make  in  the  surface- 
snow.  But  as  we  traced  it  on  to  the  deep  snow 
among  the  hummocks,  we  were  led  to  footsteps ; 
and,  following  these  with  religious  care,  we  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  x\.merican  flag  fluttering 
from  a  hummock,  and  lower  down  a  little  Masonic 
banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole  hardly  above  the 
drift.  It  was  the  camp  of  our  disabled  comrades  : 
we  reached  it  after  an  unbroken  march  of  twenty- 
one  hours. 

"  The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.    I  was  not 
among  the  first  to  come  up ;  but,  when  I  reached 
the  tent-curtain  the  men  were  standing  in  silent  file 
lojffj  on  each  side  of  it.     With  more  kindness  and  deli- 
utk  icacy  of  feeling  than  is  often  supposed  to  belong  to 
sailors,  but  which  is  almost  characteristic,  they  in- 
timated their  wish  that  I  should  go  in  alone.    As  I 
ti  p  .crawled  in,  and,  coming  upon  the  darkness,  heard 
ives  is  before  me  the  burst  of  welcome  gladness,  that  came 
tulan  from  the  four  poor  fellows  stretched  on  their  backs, 
[0     and  then  for  the  first  time,  the  cheer  outside,  my 
jweakness  and  my  gratitude  together  almost  over- 
came me.     '  They  had  expected  me :  they  were 
jure  I  would  come  V     We  were  now  fifteen  souls ; 
he  thermometer  seventy-five  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  our  sole  accommodation  a  tent 
1JL,  \m  3arely  able  to  contain  eight  persons :  more  than 
,pr>  aalf  our  party  were  obliged  to  keep  from  freezing 
of,]  py  walking  outside  while  the  others  slept.  We 
echuid  Jould  not  halt  long.  Each  of  us  took  a  turn  of  two 
jjj  jj  pours  sleep ;  and  we  prepared  for  our  homeward 
[narch 

"  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the  tent,  furs  to 
gj  protect  the  rescued  party,  and  food  for  a  journey  of 
,-,  ifty  hours.  Everything  else  was  abandoned.  Two 
,arge  buffalo  bags,  each  made  of  four  skins,  were 
loubled  up  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sack,  lined  on 
efflSjj  each  side  by  fur,  closed  at  the  bottom  but  opened 
pi  {it  the  top.    This  was  laid  on  the  sledge  ;  the  tent, 
jjupj  ,moothly  folded,  serving  as  a  floor.    The  sick,  with 
]i%  9  |heir  limbs  sewed  up  carefully  in  reindeer  skins 
jIj,!  vere  placed  upon  the  beds  of  buffalo  robes  in  a 
je.j,[,  lalf-reclining  posture ;  other  skins  and  blanket-bags 
m  jrere  thrown  above  them,  and  the  whole  litter  was 
jjj  lashed  together  so  as  to  allow  but  a  single  opening 
opposite  the  mouth  for  breathing.    This  necessary 
L  jfork  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort ;  but  it 
■  1Lii  ?as  essential  to  the  lives  of  the  sufferers.     It  took 
is  no  less  than  four  hours  to  strip  and  refresh  them, 
nd  then  to  imbale  them  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
Jjjg  oribed.    Few  of  us  escaped  without  frost-bitten 
.^1  ngers  :  the  thermometer  was  at  55 J  6'  below  zero, 
^  m  nd  a  slight  wind  added  to  the  severity  of  the 
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old. 


"  It  was  completed  at  last,  however  :  all  hands 
"'. ,  iood  round,  and  after  repeating  a  short  prayer,  we 
^jjy  3t  out  on  our  retreat.     It  was  fortunate,  indeed, 
^  ij,  lat  we  were  not  inexperienced  in  sledging  over  the  ice. 
L  great  part  of  our  track  lay  among  a  succession 
f  hummocks  ;  some  of  them  extending  in  long  lines, 
^jjfteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  so  uniformly  steep 
^s  iat  we  had  to  turn  them  by  a  considerable  devia- 
k  on  from  our  direct  course ;  others  that  we  forced 
16     ur  way  through,  far  above  our  heads  in  height, 
ing  in  parallel  ridges,  with  the  space  between  too 


arrow  for  the  sledge  to  be  lowered  into  it  safely, 
^*  Burnt  the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay  them.    The  spaces 


too  were  generally  choked  with  light  snow,  hiding 
the  openings  between  the  ice-fragments.  They 
were  fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb  from,  for 
every  man  knew  that  a  fracture,  or  a  sprain  even, 
would  cost  him  his  life.  Besides  all  this,  the  sledge 
was  top-heavy  with  its  load  :  the  maimed  men  could 
not  bear  to  be  lashed  down  tight  enough  to  secure 
them  against  falling  off.  Notwithstanding  our  cau- 
tion in  rejecting  every  superfluous  burden,  the 
weight,  including  bags  and  tent,  was  eleven  hundred 
pounds  :  and  yet  our  march  for  the  first  six  hours 
was  very  cheering.  We  made  by  vigorous  pulls 
and  lifts,  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the 
new  floes  before  we  were  absolutely  weary.  Our 
sledge  sustained  the  trial  admirably.  Ohlsen,  re- 
stored by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  the  leading  belt 
of  the  sledge  lines ;  and  I  began  to  feel  certain  of 
reaching  our  halfway  station  of  the  day  before, 
where  we  had  left  our  tent.  But  we  were  still  nine 
miles  from  it,  when,  almost  without  premonition, 
we  all  became  aware  of  an  alarming  failure  of  our 
energies.  I  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  be- 
numbed and  almost  lethargic  sensation  of  extreme 
cold  ;  and  once  when  exposed  for  some  hours  in  the 
midwinter  of  Baffin's  Bay,  I  had  experienced  symp- 
toms which  I  compared  to  the  diffused  paralysis  of 
the  electro-galvanic  shock.  But  I  had  treated  the 
sleepy  comfort  of  freezing  as  something  like  the  em- 
bellishment of  romance.  I  had  evidence  now  to 
the  contrary.  Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our 
stoutest  men,  came  to  me  begging  permission  to 
sleep :  '  They  were  not  cold  :  the  wind  did  not  en- 
ter them  now  :  a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted.' 
Presently  Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff  under  a 
drift;  and  Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his  eyes 
closed,  and  could  hardly  articulate.  At  last,  John 
Blake  threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  refused  to 
rise.  They  did  not  complain  of  feeling  cold  ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued, 
jeered,  or  reprimanded ;  an  immediate  halt  could 
not  be  avoided. 

"  We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  difficulty.  Our 
hands  were  too  powerless  to  strike  a  fire  :  we  were 
obliged  to  do  without  water  or  food.  Even  the 
spirits  (whiskey,)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet,  un- 
der all  the  coverings.  We  put  Bonsall,  Ohlsen, 
and  Hans,  with  the  other  sick  men,  well  inside  the 
tent,  and  crowded  in  as  many  others  as  we  could. 
Then,  leaving  the  party  in  charge  of  McGary,  with 
orders  to  come  on  after  four  hours'  rest,  I  pushed 
ahead  with  William  Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to 
be  my  companion.  My  aim  was  to  reach  the  half- 
way tent,  and  thaw  some  ice  and  pemmican  before 
the  others  arrived.  The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and 
the  walking  excellent.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  it 
took  us  to  make  the  nine  miles  ;  for  we  were  in  a 
strange  sort  of  stupor,  and  had  little  apprehension  of 
time.  It  wasprobably  about  four  hours.  We  kept  our- 
selves awake  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  continued 
articulation  of  words  ;  they  must  have  been  inco- 
herent enough.  I  recall  these  hours  as  among  the 
most  wretched  I  have  ever  gone  through  :  we  were 
neither  of  us  in  our  right  senses,  and  retained  a  very 
confused  recollection  of  what  preceded  our  arrival 
at  the  tent.  We  both  of  us,  however,  remember  a 
bear,  who  walked  leisurely  before  us  and  tore  up 
as  he  went,  a  jumper  that  Mr.  McGary  had  impro* 
vidently  thrown  off  the  day  before.  He  tore  it  into 
shreds  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered  to 
interfere  with  our  progress.  I  remember  this,  and 
with  it  a  confused  sentiment  that  our  tent  and  buf- 
falo robes  might  probably  share  the  same  fate. 
Godfrey,  with  whom  the  memory  of  this  day's  work 
may  atone  for  many  faults  of  a  later  time,  had  a 
better  eye  than  myself,  and,  looking  some  distance 
ahead,  he  could  see  that  our  tent  was  undergoing 
the  same  unceremonious  treatment.  I  thought!  saw 


it  too,  but  we  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that  we 
strode  on  steadily,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  without 
quickening  our  pace.  Probably  our  approach  saved 
the  contents  of  the  tent,  for  when  we  reached  it  the 
tent  was  uninjured,  though  the  bear  had  overturned 
it,  tossing  the  buffalo  robes  and  pemmican  into  the 
snow ;  we  missed  only  a  couple  of  blanket-bags. 
What  we  recollect,  however,  and  perhaps  all  we 
recollect,  is,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
it.  We  crawled  into  our  reindeer  sleeping-bags, 
without  speaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  slept 
on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slumber.  When  I  awoke, 
my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of  ice,  frozen  fast  to  the 
buffalo-skin ;  Godfrey  had  to  cut  me  out  with  his 
jack-knife.  Four  days  after  our  escape,  I  found 
my  woolen  comfortable,  with  a  goodly  share  of  my 
beard  still  adhering  to  it. 

"  We  were  able  to  melt  water  and  get  some  soup 
cooked  before  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived  :  it  took 
them  but  five  hours  to  walk  the  nine  miles.  They 
were  doing  well,  and,  considering  the  circumstances, 
in  wonderiul  spirits.  The  day  was  most  providen- 
tially windless,  with  a  clear  sun.  All  enjoyed  the 
refreshment  we  had  got  ready  :  the  crippled  were 
repacked  in  their  robes ;  and  we  sped  briskly  to- 
ward tbe  hummock-ridges  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  Pinnacly  Berg.  The  hummocks  we  had 
now  to  meet  came  properly  under  the  designation 
of  squeezed  ice.  A  great  chain  of  bergs  stretching 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  moving  with  the  tides, 
had  compressed  the  surface  floes,  and,  rearing  them 
up  on  their  edges,  produced  an  area,  more  like  the 
volcanic  pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  compare  it  t~>.  It  required  despe- 
rate efforts  to  work  our  way  over  it, — literally  des- 
perate, for  our  strength  failed  us  anew,  and  we  be- 
gan to  lose  our  self-control.  AVe  could  not  abstain 
any  longer  from  eating  snow ;  our  mouths  swelled, 
and  some  of  us  became  speechless.  Happily,  the 
day  was  warmed  by  a  clear  sunshine,  and  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  — 4°  in  the  shade  :  otherwise  we 
must  have  frozen.  Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we 
fell,  half-sleeping,  on  the  snow.  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it.  Strange  to  say,  it  refreshed  us.  I  ventured 
upon  the  experiment  myself,  making  Riley  wake 
me  at  the  end  of  three  minutes ;  and  I  felt  so  much 
benefited  by  it,  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the  same 
way.  They  sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge,  fell 
asleep  instantly,  and  were  forced  to  wakefulness 
when  their  three  minutes  were  out.  By  eight  in 
the  evening,  we  emerged  from  the  floes.  The  sight 
of  the  Pinnacly  Berg  revived  us.  Brandy,  an  in- 
valuable resource  in  emergency,  had  already  been 
served  out  in  table-spoonful  doses.  We  now  took 
a  longer  rest,  and  a  last  but  stouter  dram,  and 
reached  the  brig  at  1  P.  M.,  we  believe  without  a 
halt. 

"  I  say  we  believe ;  and  here  perhaps  is  the  most 
decided  proof  of  our  sufferings  :  we  were  quite  de- 
lirious, and  had  ceased  to  entertain  a  sane  appre- 
hension of  the  circumstances  about  us.  We  moved 
on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footmarks,  seen  after- 
wards, showed  that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for  tbe 
brig.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  it 
left  no  impress  on  the  memory.  Bonsall  was  sent 
staggering  ahead,  and  reached  the  brig,  God  knows 
how,  for  he  had  fallen  repeatedly  at  the  track-lines; 
but  he  delivered  with  punctilious  accuracy  the  mes- 
sages I  had  sent  by  him  to  Br.  Hayes.  I  thought 
myself  the  soundest  of  all,  for  I  went  through  all 
the  formula  of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the  muttering 
delirium  of  my  comrades  when  we  got  back  into  tbe 
cabin  of  our  brig.  Yet  I  have  been  told  since  of 
some  speeches  and  some  orders  too  of  mine,  which 
I  should  have  remembered  for  their  absurdity  if 
my  mind  had  retained  its  balance. 

"  Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to  meet  m 
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about  two  miles  from  the  brig.  They  brought  my 
dog-team  with  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for  by 
Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember  their  coming.  Dr. 
Hayes  entered  with  judicious  energy  upon  the  treat- 
ment our  condition  called  for,  administering  mor- 
phine freely,  after  the  usual  frictions.  He  reported 
none  of  our  brain  symptoms  as  serious,  referring 
them  properly  to  the  class  of  those  indications  of 
exhausted  power  which  yield  to  generous  diet  and 
rest.  Mr.  Ohlsen  suffered  some  time  from  strabis- 
mus and  blindness;  two  others  underwent  amputa- 
tion of  parts  of  the  foot,  without  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; and  two  died,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts. 
This  rescue-party  had  been  out  for  seventy-two 
hours.  We  had  halted  in  all  eight  hours,  half  of 
our  number  sleeping  at  a  time.  We  travelled  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles,  most  of  the  way 
dragging  a  heavy  sledge.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  whole  time,  including  the  warmest  hours  of 
three  days,  was  at  minus  41°.  We  had  no  water, 
except  at  our  two  halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able 
to  intermit  vigorous  exercise  without  freezing." 

The  two  men  who  died  were  Jefferson  Baker  and 
Pierre  Shubert.  The  former  died  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week,  and  the  latter  lingered  more  than  a 
month  longer. 

Selected. 

"WHERE  IS  THY  BROTHER?" 

Fellow  Christian,  where'fl  thy  brother — he  for  whom  thy 
Lord  has  died  ? 

He  with  whom,  in  living  union,  thou  forever  art  allied? 

Look  around  thee,  mark  his  features,  recognize  the  bro- 
therhood ; 

Trouble  and  exertion  spare  not,  if  thou  canst  but  do  him 
good. 

Is  he  in  affliction?  cheer  him  ;  thou  hast  known  afflic- 
tion too ; 

Sympathize  in  all  his  sorrows — flowers  in  his  pathway 
strew  ; 

Tell  him  of  the  bright  to-morrow,  that  awaiteth  him  and 
thee ; 

Point  him  to  the  source  of  comfort,  Christ's  exhaustless 
treasury. 

Has  he  known  a  sad  bereavement — docs  he  hear  the 
word  '•  farewell" 

Sounding  still  in  his  remembrance,  like  a  gloomy  fune- 
ral knell  ? 

Grace  will  teach  thee  how  to  whisper  consolations  in  his 
ear ; 

Trust  thyself  not — oh,  look  higher,  lean  upon  the  Com- 
forter. 

Is  he  tried  and  sore  perplcxe'd,  doubting  what  his  path 
may  be  ? 

Tell  him  of  the  gracious  guidance  that  the  Lord  has 

shown  to  thee ; 
(  hide  him  not  for  indecision — better  wait  than  madly 

run  ; 

But  to  earnest  prayer  and  watching  urge  the  tried,  per- 
plexed one. 

Has  he  under  strong  temptation  yielded  to  his  treache- 
rous will  ? 

Treat  him  not  as  if  an  outcast — stumbling,  yet  thy  bro- 
ther still ; 

Bear  his  state  before  the  Saviour,  and  confess  your  com- 
mon sin, 

Then  in  true  affection  seek  him,  that  thou  may'st  thy 
brother  win. 

Is  he  simple,  poor,  unlettered  ?  bear  with  his  simplicity; 
Not  too  poor  for  Christ  to  notice,  shall  ho  bo  too  poor 
for  thec  ? 

No  !  the  love  which  hinds  to  Jesus,  binds  to  nil  who  love 
Him  too  ; 

ilais'd  above  the  world's  distinctions,  prove  what  heavrnh/ 
love  can  do. 

Look,  O  Christian,  look  around  thee  I  soon  thy  day  of 

rest  will  come ; 
Labour  for  the  sheep  of  Jesus — do  them  good  while  jour 

ncying  home. 

True  to  Christ,  your  Lord  and  Master,  true  to  nil  who 

love  His  name ; 
Pne  in  him,  and  one  forever,  fellow-followers  of  the 

Lamb  I  A.  Midlane. 
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THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  GOD. 

Scorned  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain, 

To  God  he  presses  near, 
Superior  to  the  world's  disdain, 

And  happy  in  its  sneer. 

0  !  welcome  in  his  heart  he  says, 

Humility  and  shame  ! 
Farewell  the  wish  for  human  praise, 

The  music  of  a  name. 

But  will  not  scandal  mar  the  good 

That  I  might  else  perform  ? 
And  can  God  work  it  if  he  would, 

By  so  despised  a  worm? 

Ah  !  vainly  anxious  !  .  .  leave  the  Lord 

To  rule  thee,  and  dispose  ; 
Sweet  is  the  mandate  of  his  word, 

And  gracious  all  he  does. 

He  draws  from  human  littleness 

His  grandeur  and  renown, 
And  generous  hearts  with  joy  confess 

The  triumph  all  His  own. 

Down,  then,  with  self-exalting  thoughts  ; 

Thy  faith  and  hope  employ 
To  welcome  all  that  he  allots, 

And  suffer  shame  with  joy. 

No  longer,  then,  thou  wilt  encroach 

On  His  eternal  right. 
And  He  shall  smile  at  thy  approach, 

And  make  thee  his  delight. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

A  Call  to  the  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 
"  Such  as  men  sow,  such  shall  they  reap.  If 
they  sow  to  the  flesh,  they  shall  reap  corruption; 
but  if  to  the  Spirit,  then  life  everlasting.  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.  In  the  love  of  God,  I 
call  unto  you,  to  forsake  the  corrupt  ways  of  the 
world,  and  close  in  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 
so  you  may  know  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  mortified. 
'  For,'  said  the  Apostle,  '  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit, 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.' 
Would  ye  not  live  eternally  with  God  ?  Yes,  surely. 
All  are  willing  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
to  share  with  them  in  heavenly  mansions  of  glory. 
This  cannot  be,  but  as  you  come  to  dwell  under 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  give  that  to  the  fire  that  is 
for  the  fire,  and  that  to  the  sword,  which  is  for  the 
sword,  so  that  all  may  be  slain  in  you,  which  is  not 
of  God.  Then  you  will  not  only  have  to  tell  of 
being  convinced,  but  experience  iliat  which  con- 
verts the  soul  to  God.  Here  may  you,  who  are  the 
offspring  of  the  i'aithful  children  and  servants  of 
God,  come  to  inherit  the  crown  of  immortal  life  with 
your  parents,  who  may  be  gone  before,  and  are  now 
reaping  an  endless  reward  for  their  obedience  to 
Christ.  The  Lord  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  who 
faithfully  serve  him.  Wherefore  be  ye  prevailed 
upon  to  hearken  to  his  call.  Oh  !  mind  his  tender 
invitation  !  let  it  not  be  any  longer  made  in  vain  to 
any  of  you.  Break  off  from  the  folly  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  and  come  humble  yourselves,  like 
the  prodigal  of  old  ;  so  shall  you  meet  with  a  merci- 
ful reception.  The  heavenly  Father's  bowels  of 
mi  rcy  yearn  towards  you.  As  lie  spread  forth  the 
wing  of  tender  love  to  Jerusalem,  so  is  lie  opening 
it  to  you,  even  you,  who  are  of  the  stock  and  off- 
spring of  his  people.  But  take  care  you  do  not  weary 
him  out;  for  if  so,  then  shall  you  feel  that  instead 
of  sweet  visits  of  love  and  mercy,  he  will  turn  his 


hand  in  judgment  upon  you.  Then,  though  you 
may  cry  to  him,  he  will  not  answer  your  desires; 
because,  when  he,  the  Holy  One,  called  to  you,  ye 
would  not  answer,  but  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  him, 
as  did  Jerusalem.  Oh !  what  a  dreadful  day 
brought  she  upon  herself  thereby  !  May  the  con- 
sideration thereof  take  place  with  you,  who  are  in 
the  same  rebellious  nature.  That  so,  whilst  there 
is  yet  a  little  space  between  you  and  destruction, 
you  may  sue  for  peace  with  the  Lord,  who  is  full 
of  compassion  to  his  creatures.  Yet  he  hath  said, 
my  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
he  also  is  flesh ;  therefore,  to-day,  if  you  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  but  turn  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  heal  your  backslidings.  As  ye 
are  willing  to  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  the  Lord,  he  will  reason  with  you,  and  if 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool. 

"  This  coming  to  judgment  is,  what  many  whe 
are  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  God,  care  not  tc 
hear  so  much  of.  They  would  have,  the  seers  to  se< 
not ;  and  say  to  the  prophets,  '  Prophesy  not  unto  n 
right  things ;  speak  unto  us  smooth  things ;  pro- 
phesy deceits.'   Alas!  were  it  so,  what  benefit  couk 
that  be  to  the  loose  and  careless  ones,  to  be  daube<| 
with  untempered  mortar?    Both  the  dauber  anu 
the  daubed  were  to  suffer  together,  as  we  find  ii 
Ezekiel.    Thus  we  may  take  notice  how  the  han 
of  God  turned  in  judgment  upon  both  prophets  an< 
people,  who  were  corrupt.  Do  any  think,  that  ther 
is  a  greater  liberty  under  the  dispensation  of  tb 
gospel  allowed  to  men,  than  there  was,  under  th 
law  \    Surely,  nay ;  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  t 
behold  evil  with  allowance.    Our  dear  Lord  sai<| 
he  would  send  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  1 
his  disciples,  and  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprov 
the  world  of  sin  ;  and  are  you  not  reproved  ?  j 
not  that  sure  word  of  prophecy  declaring  to  yo 
what  your  end  must  be  if  you  deny  Christ  befo 
men  ?    Will  he  not  deny  you  before  his  Father  ? 

"It  may  be  some  will  say,  how  do  we  deny  hii 
since  we  profess  faith  in  him,  and  own  and  belie 
he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Notwithstandii 
you  may  thus  believe,  yet  by  works  you  deny  hir 
and  so  are  making  void  your  faith,  which  becomj 
dead  through  disobedience,  how  lively  soever  j 
may  once  have  been.  Whilst  under  true  subjectij 
to  the  will  of  God,  you  felt  your  faith  in  Christ  jl 
crease.  His  divine  virtue  filled  your  souls  ;  tit 
sweetness  whereof  was  such  as  marred  the  glorylf 
this  world,  and  there  was  nothing  in  so  much  I- 
teem  with  you  as  the  pure  enjoyment  of  that  111 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  gives  to  all  them,  wt) 
truly  believe  in  and  obey  him. 

"  He  did  not  only  come  and  give  us  life,  but  t'  t 
we  also  might  know  the  aboundings,  and  daily 
crease  thereof,  whicb,  praised  be  the  name  of 
Almighty  God, — a  remuant  do  witness.  They  <(B! 
truly  say,  there  is  nothing  they  so  much  desirels 
the  continuation  of  his  divine  favour,  and  in  orkr 
thereunto,  arc  carefully  watching  over  thcinselpJ 
that  they  may  not  be  mistaken,  or  led  into  corr)-1 
tion.  They  are  diligently  coming  to  the  HghtW 
examine  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  thatkoj 
their  deeds  maybe  made  manifest,  that  they  jrc 
wrought  in  .God.  These  are  the  living  brancpJ 
that  abide  in  the  Holy  Vine,  and  are  daily  fW 
plied  with  life  and  virtue  from  that  never-faiM 
root,  which  enableth  them,  day  by  day,  to  hffl 
forth  such  fruits  as  render  them  truly  acceptably 
[God;  which  those,  that  abide  not  in  him,  cailol 
do.  Christ  said,  '  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruijoj 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  tbe  vine ;  no  more  carle 
except  ye  abide  in  me.  If  ye  keep  my  comm.B- 
mcnts,  yc  shall  abide  in  my  love.'    Such  as(p 
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yielding  to  pride,  drunkenness,  covetousness,  whis- 
pering, backbiting,  &c.,  are  not  keeping  his  com- 
mandments, and  so  are  depriving  themselves  of  his 
love.  What  greater  injury  can  any  one  do  himself, 
than  to  deprive  himself  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
<»  God  ?  Sure,  nothing  can  exceed  it.  Therefore, 
aKi!  saith  every  faithful  and  upright  one  to  the  Lord, 
: there  -whatever  low  or  worldly  enjoyments  thou  seest 
meet  to  deprive  me  of,  Oh  !  let  me  not  be  deprived 
of  the  inward  influences  of  thy  divine  love.  What 
is  the  world  or  all  the  glory  and  friendship  thereof  ? 
It  is  as  nothing  to  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  love  and  delight  are  placed  in  the  Lord. 
As  the  mind  is  stayed  on  him,  he  will  keep  it  in 
perfect  peace,  and  make  his  abode  with  it.  Whilst 
he  in  his  great  wisdom  and  power  doth  measurably 
reside  and  take  up  his  abode  in  us,  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  pure  zeal,  such  as  is  consistent  with  true 
knowledge  ;•  in  which  those  who  enjoy  it,  are  led  in 
all  things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  What  they 
do,  tends  to  his  glory.  Being  careful  to  discharge 
themselves  of  what  they  know  is  their  duty,  great 
is,  and  will  be,  the  peace  that  rests  upon  their  souls, 
notwithstanding  the  many  hard  reflections  which 
may  be  cast  upon  them,  by  such  whose  loose  and 
libertine  behaviour  they  have  reproved.  [Such  re- 
proof] is  provocation  enough  to  abuse,  and  bespatter, 
if  possible,  the  Lord's  faithful  servants,  who  can- 
not wink  or  connive  at  wickedness,  let  it  appear  in 
whom  it  will,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  must  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  against  it. 

"Although  those  who  walk  in  the  light,  have 
true  fellowship  one  with  another,  yet  they  cannot 
have  fellowship  with  such  as  walk  in  darkness,  though 
they  may  be  making  an  outward  profession  of  the 
oid  ii  Truth  with  us ,  and  pretend  to  believe  in  the  light, 
Truth,:  as  many  in  this  easy  summer's  day  seem  to  do.  To 
Irepnr  be  called  a  Quaker,  is  not  now  attended  with  so 
;  j  much  difficulty  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  People  may 
to  ifl|l  now  go  to  meeting,  without  the  hazard  of  being  sent 
a  to  prison,  and  from  the  prison  to  the  whipping-post, 
'ate!  which  was  the  lot  of  many  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
ieoy bp  Some  of  them  did  not  only  suffer  many  cruel  beat- 
id  ieiirt  ings,  but  even  death  itself ;  and  all  for  their  love  and 
obedience  to  Christ,  whose  sayings  they  were  fully 
!eBytiD  bent  to  keep  and  to  do.  They  approved  themselves 
:oaf  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  whom  our  Lord  lik- 
ened unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock.  Although  the  rain  descended,  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that 
house,  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  there  are  yet  a  remnant, 
whose  feet  are  fixed  on  the  Holy  Rock,  where  they 
stand  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  are  truly  concerned, 
that  the  camp  of  spiritual  Israel  may  be  kept  clean  ; 
and  that  no  Achan  may  lodge  within  it.  Therefore 
they  are  often  making  search,  and  hunt  out  every 
corrupt  thing ;  in  order  that  unrighteousness  may 
not  lodge,  or  be  secretly  encouraged  among  us,  the 
Lord's  people ;  knowing  that  there  can  be  little 
room  to  expect  the  church  of  Christ  should  flourish, 
where  anything  is  countenanced  that  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purity  of  the  gospel.  The  faithful 
followers  of  the  Lamb  are,  as  formerly,  for  having 
everything  kept  under  and  destroyed,  which  is  not 
of  God,  that  so  Truth  may  still  be  known  to  flou- 
rish in  all  who  profess  it;  so  that  there  may  be  no 
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the  same  it  ever  was;  and  that  it  allows  of  no  li- 
berty to  commit  unrighteousness. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  and  chris- 
tian care  of  the  faithful,  there  is,  we  must  allow, 
too  much  room  for  such  a  saying,  respecting  some 
in  profession  with  us,  who  can  shape  themselves 
according  to  the  company  they  are  with.  When 
among  the  sober  and  truly  religious,  they  appear 
demure,  and  seem  very  careful  to  use  the  plain 
language ;  but  let  them  but  turn  their  backs,  as  it 
were,  and  the  Quaker  shall  in  a  moment  be  thrown 
off.  Being  in  company  with  those  who  can  give 
compliments  one  to  another,  they  are  as  ready  with 
them  as  any  of  those  who  were  never  restricted 
from,  but  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  use  of  them. 

"  For  those  who  are  of  the  stock  of  Friends  to 
be  found  in  such  behaviour,  is  ridiculous.  Those 
you  are  imitating,  though  they  may  seem  pleased 
with  these  appearances  in  you,  yet  behind  your 
backs  make  a  ridicule  and  sport  of  it,  and  bestow 
the  title'of  Bastard  Quaker  upon  you,  for  they  know 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  Quaker's  principles  to 
be  found  in  such  sort  of  behaviour.  Could  the 
parents  of  some  who  now  practise  such  things  have 
complied  with  pulling  off  the  hat,  and  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  they  had  not  suffered  so  much 
cruelty  as  they  did.  But  for  conscience'  sake,  they 
could  not  do  it,  for  the  Lord  had  convinced  them 
of  his  holy  Truth,  through  which  they  saw  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  such  kind  of  compliments, 
both  in  male  and  female,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  led  unto  them ;  but  they 
sprung  from  a  proud,  ambitious  mind  in  the  crea- 
ture, which  seeks  to  be  adored  and  set  up.  But 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  will  punish  the  world 
for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity,  and 
cause  the  arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease,  and  will 
lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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trait  just  cause  given  for  people  to  say,  the  Quakers  are 


not  so  strict  as  they  used  to  be,  but  are  come  nearer 
to  them,  and  act  as  they  do.    Although  this  may 
j„  |u  be  too  true,  with  respect  to  some  particulars,  yet  it 
jjlJ  is  not  in  the  general ;  for  the  same  godly  care 
which  rested  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  for- 
;nii  merly,  yet  lives  upon  many  to  this  day  ;  and  they 
oreca  are  as  zealously  concerned  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  the  vain  and  corrupt  ways  of  the  world,  now, 
!,  ^  jj   as  much  as  ever.    The  faithful  know  the  Truth  is 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Great  Thncvelly  Elephant. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  most  terrific  hurricane 
visited  the  southern  provinces  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire. Sweeping  over  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ghauts,  it  carried  devastation  on  every  side. 
Thousands  of  trees  fell  beneath  its  fury,  being  twist- 
ed off  or  torn  up  by  the  roots.  These  were  chiefly 
palmyras — the  tall,  straight  palm  which  studs  so 
thickly  the  southern  portion  of  this  great  peninsula. 
Besides  palmyras,  many  a  majestic  banian  was 
laid  low,  and  other  trees  of  less  pretensions  but 
greater  value,  shared  the  same  fate.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  a  large  mango  tree  in  the  mission  com- 
pound at  Palamcottah.  This  tree  was  blown  over, 
but  its  roots,  being  broken  on  one  side  only,  it  was 
thought  that,  if  it  could  be  set  upright,  it  might 
again  live  and  grow.  Accordingly,  men  were  ob- 
tained to  undertake  this  task,  and  all  the  top 
branches  were  cut  off.  Then  forty  or  fifty  coolies 
were  employed  two  whole  days  in  endeavouring  to 
set  it  up ;  but  it  defied  their  unskilful  through 
strenuous  efforts.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
there  the  tree  lay,  refusing  to  be  moved  by  them. 
Finding  the  result  so  unfavourable,  the  object  was 
about  to  be  abandoned,  when  a  friend  suggested 
our  sending  for  "  the  great  Tinnevelly  elephant," 
as  it  was  called,  which  was  kept  at  the  large  Tin- 
nevelly pagoda.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  so  the  great  elephant  was  sent  for.  Well 
do  I  remember  his  corning  into  the  compound,  and 
the  astonishing  scene  which  followed. 

Hifl  keeper,  riding  on  his  neck,  brought  him  up 
to  the  house,  and  inquired  for  what  he  was  wanted. 
Being  told  what  it  was  wished  the  elephant  should 
do,  be  marched  him  off  to  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  lying.    On  arriving  there,  still  sitting  on  his 


neck,  the  driver  pointed  to  the  fallen  tree,  and 
leaning  forward,  as  if  to  speak  in  his  ear,  told  him 
in  Tamil  (the  native  language  of  the  country)  what 
he  was  to  do.  To  this  the  elephant  replied  by  ele- 
vating his  trunk  and  uttering  a  short  trumpet-like 
note.  Then,  going  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree, 
he  coiled  his  trunk  round  one  of  the  limbs  and 
raised  it  so  as  to  get  his  tusks  beneath  the  princi- 
pal branch,  when,  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  elevated 
the  tree  so  that  it  rested  on  his  tusks  and  forehead 
altogether.  Next,  putting  on  his  whole  strength, 
he  pushed  it  up  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  and  held 
it  so  for  an  instant,  but  finding  it  would  not  stay 
there,  he  withdrew  his  head,  and  threw  it  down  in 
apparent  disgust.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that 
props  were  needed  to  support  it  when  raised,  and 
men  were  sent  off  to  procure  them.  Whilst  wait- 
ing their  return,  the  elephant  walked  to  the  living 
fence  which  surrounded  the  compound  on  two 
sides,  and  broke  off  a  large  branch,  as  I  supposed 
to  eat  the  leaves ;  but  no  such  thing.  The  fhes 
were  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  and  so, 
taking  the  branch  in  his  trunk,  he  whisked  it  about, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  keep  off 
the  troublesome  insects. 

The  props  having  arrived,  he  returned  to  his 
work,  and  raised  the  tree  as  before.  This  time  the 
supports  were  placed  under  it,  consequently  it 
stayed  in  its  place,  and  he  seemed  satisfied.  Hav- 
ing rested  a  minute,  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
pushed  the  tree  up  further,  when  again  the  props 
were  placed  under  it.  Thus  in  three  or  four 
pushes  he  set  it  upright,  and  was  then  apparently 
so  well  pleased  with  his  exploit,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  restrain  him,  or  he  would  have  pushed  it 
over  on  the  other  side. 

Having  thus  performed  his  task,  he  was  again 
taken  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  a  co- 
coa-nut was  brought  for  him ;  and  he  keenly  eyed 
the  man  whilst  he  was  chopping  off  the  husk.  The 
fruit  was  then  thrown  down  to  him ;  but  before  touch- 
ing it,  he  made  his  salaam  for  it.  This  he  did  by 
putting  the  point  of  his  trunk  to  his  forehead,  and 
bowing  his  head  at  the  same  time  ;  then,  taking  up 
the  nut,  he  dashed  it  against  his  forehead,  and 
broke  the  shell.  The  kernel  was  speedily  extracted 
by  that  very  useful  instrument,  his  trunk,  and  was 
quickly  being  ground  between  his  enormous  teeth, 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  his  huge  highness.  He 
was  next  told  to  dance,  which  he  immediately  did, 
and  went  through  the  performance  with  a  very 
good  grace,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present, 
his  enormous  feet  making  deep  indentations  in  the 
ground  beneath.  For  this  exhibition  of  his  dex- 
terity and  skill,  he  was  presented  with  a  quarter  of 
a  rupee,  (a  coin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,) 
which  was  thrown  on  the  ground  for  him.  He  at 
once  made  his  salaam  for  the  donation,  and  then, 
picking  it  up,  handed  it  to  his  keeper ;  and  having, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  latter,  made  a  parting  sa- 
laam to  each  of  the  company  present,  he  departed 
to  his  home. 

At  the  time  I  witnessed  the  above,  I  was  new  to 
India  and  all  things  there.  Being  strange  to  me, 
the  scene  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind. 
But  during  the  whole  of  my  subsequent  residence, 
I .  certainly  never  saw  anything  more  surprising 
than  the  sagacity  of  that  noble  animal.  Jn  put- 
ting up  the  tree,  he  seemed  to  understand  what, 
was  to  be  done,  just  as  well  as  any  human  being 
present;  and  the  exhibition  of  animal  power,  when 
he  strained  every  muscle,  was  a  splendid  right. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  which  was  the  more  astonish- 
ing, the  sagacity  he  exhibited,  or  the  muscular 
power  he  displayed.  Both  were  far  beyond  my 
previously  conceived  notions,  and  led  me  still  fur- 
ther to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator. 
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Epistle. 

To  all  that  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  profess  his  living  Truth ;  Friends,  a 
warning  and  charge  to  you  all  from  the  presence 
of  the  living  God,  is  to  let  all  lightness  and  airiness, 
foolishness,  wilfulness,  and  frothiness,  be  judged  in 
patience.  Let  it  come  to  the  fire,  and  be  burned, 
and  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  and  all  that  which  is 
above  the  Seed.  He  that  builds  there  is  above  the 
foundation;  his  works  are  to  be  burned  ;  he  will 
suffer  loss.  Therefore,  all  keep  down  to  the  Seed 
of  God,  and  feel  that  a-top  of  all,  which  Seed  in- 
herits the  promise  of  God  ;  that  nothing  may  reign 
but  the  Seed  itself,  which  inherits  from  God.  So 
all  come  into  the  authority  of  God  which  is  not 
usurped,  which  gives  the  dominion  over  all  the 
usurped  authority  ;  that  ye  may  live,  all  in  the  one 
power  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  brings  all  into  the 
unity,  and  subdues  all  things  that  cause  t/te  enmity. 
So,  the  one  power,  the  one  soul,  the  one  heart,  the 
one  mind,  is  witnessed.  Here  the  glory  is  revealed 
among  you,  and  the  one  Head,  Christ  the  Seed,  and 
ye  arc  all  one  family.  Here  is  the  power  of  the 
Son  of  God  known,  all  power  being  given  to  him; 
which  power  and  Seed  bruiseth  the  serpent's  head, 
and  breaks  it,  in  which  standeth  the  enmity.  So, 
all  power  is  given  to  the  Son,  to  rule,  to  subdue  and 
to  judge.  Live  in  the  power,  and  ye  live  in  the 
unity,  ye  live  in  the  peace,  ye  live  ail  in  the  subjec- 
tion one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord — ye  live 
all  in  the  Seed  which  is  one,  which  keeps  a-top  of 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  keeps  his  head  down, 
and  bringeth  it  under.  So  feel  the  Seed  of  God 
in  every  particular  to  be  the  head  in  male  and  in 
female,  and  then  ye  come  to  be  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  to  inherit  every  one  the 
promise  of  God  in  the  particular,  whereby  ye  may 
become  inheritors  in  the  Lord's  strength,  feeling  it 
and  possessing  it  in  your  own  particulars.  So  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  being  kept  down,  with  the  Seed 
which  is  Christ  in  the  particular,  he  brings  to  see 
over  all  that  is  contrary.  G.  F. 
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Oxford,  England,  Oct.  9,  1852. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  renowned  for  its  historical 
and  literary  associations,  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  rivers,  the  Isis  and  the  Cher- 
well.  These  two  rivers,  which  have  their  place  in 
history  and  in  English  song,  particularly  the  classic 
fais,  unite  together,  after  nearly  insulating  the  city ; 
and  flowing  on  through  Abingdon  as  far  as  Dorches- 
ter, mingle  their  waters  with  the  still  more  cele- 
brated Thames.  Ascending  one  of  the  eminences 
to  the  cast  of  the  city,  I  had,  in  one  sudden  and 
wide  view,  before  mc,  a  scene  of  remarkable  beauty  ; 
the  fields  and  gardens,  limited  and  shut  in  with 
green  hedges,  and  bearing  everywhere  the  marks 
of  high  cultivation  ;  the  humble  but  comfortable 
home  of  the  labouring  cottager;  the  more  splendid 
residence  of  the  wealthy;  hills,  valleys,  rivers, 
fbseets,  intermingled,  especially  in  the  direction  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  with  spires,  domes  and 
tovetfl —  the  vast  and  venerable  representatives  of 
different  ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. Afterwards,  going  up  to  the  outer  balustrade 
of  the  celebrated  edifice  known  as  the  Radoliffe 
Library,  I  obtained  another  and  nearer  panoramic 
view  of  the  city, — ite streets,  squares, churches,  monu- 
ments, halls,  bridges,  colleges, — which,  although  the 
scene  will  change  continually  in  itself,  will  remain 
a  picture  in  my  own  miud,  distinct  as  life  and  last- 
ing as  memory. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  limited  as  my  ac- 
quaintance in  these  things  i-,  that  Oxford  may  just- 
ly be  regarded  as  one  of  the  tno.it  remarkable  and 


most  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  With  more  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  carrying  back  its 
history  a  thousand  years,  it  is  not  without  interest 
in  its  civil,  political,  and  historical  relations.  But 
to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  known 
chiefly  by  its  University,  and  by  the  relations  which 
it  thus  sustains,  through  its  justly  celebrated  schools 
of  learning,  to  English  literature  and  intellectual 
culture  generally.  It  was  her  University  which 
interested  me  most. 

As  you  enter  the  city  in  the  eastern  direction, 
over  a  bridge  of  beautiful  architecture  which  crosses 
the  Cherwell,  you  first  come  in  sight  of  Magdalen 
College ;  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  sisterhood  of  col- 
leges which  constitutes  the  University  of  Oxford.  Its 
large  and  magnificent  tower,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  which  d  ates  back  in  its  origin  as 
far  as  1492,  attracts  particular  notice.  At  this 
point  commences  the  street,  called  the  High  Street, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  remarka- 
ble character  of  its  public  buildings.  On  the  right 
of  this  street  the  stranger  enters  the  college,  through 
a  gateway  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  is  quite  recent 
in  its  construction,  and  was  erected  from  a  design 
by  Pugin.  Over  the  gate  is  a  Latin  inscription 
indicating  that  the  founders  and  administrators  of 
the  college  are  willing  to  recognize  their  dependence 
on  a  higher  power,  whieh  may  be  translated  into 
English  as  follows  :  "  He,  whose  name  is  holy,  hath 
done  great  things  for  me."  On  entering  the  court 
and  passing  on  to  the  interior,  the  various  parts  of 
the  Gothic  gateway  and  of  the  college  building,  in- 
cluding the  chapel,  present  points  and  objects,  which 
arrest  the  attention  and  please  the  eye  of  persons 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
architecture  and  sculpture. 

One  of  these  monuments  enlists  the  notice  of  the 
visitor  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  two  brothers,  members  of  the  col 
lege,  who  were  drowned  in  the  Cherwell,  one  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  other. 

The  library  is  ornamented  with  portraits  and 
busts,  among  which  are  the  busts  of  Locke  and  Ba- 
con— and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  contains 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books.  There  is 
obviously  no  want  of  the  opportunities  and  means 
of  mental  improvement.  I  entered  a  number  of  the 
rooms  of  the  inmates  and  members  of  this  college 
fraternity,  and  found  them,  though  dating  far  back 
in  their  origin,  sufficiently  convenient  and  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  study.  Among  the  men 
who  pursued  their  studies  here,  and  whose  names 
are  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  Car 
dinal  Wolsey,  Fox  the  martyrologist,  Collins  the 
poet,  Gibbous  the  historian,  and  Addison. 

The  mention  of  Addison  reminds  me  of  the  pic 
turesque  grove,  with  its  large  old  elms,  -which  forms 
a  part  of  the  college  grounds,  and  particularly  of 
the  beautiful  walk  near  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell, 
known  as  Addison's  walk.  This  walk,  which  has 
been  elevated  with  much  labour  above  the  low  and 
green  meadows  around,  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  is  .shaded  with  lofty  trees.  And  the  tradition 
is,  that  Addison,  while  connected  with  Magdalen 
College,  spent  much  of  his  time  here  ;  and  that  it 
was  here  that  he  either  completed  or  planned  many 
of  his  admirable  writings.  Addison  has  always 
been  a  favourite  with  me.  To  his  writings  I  was 
early  directed  as  models  of  style  ;  and  these  soon 
became  interesting  to  me  for  other  reasons.  His 
merits  were  not  al  ways  understood  at  first ;  but  they 
become  more  and  more  obvious  on  a  close  acquain- 
tance. So  perfect  is  his  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  difficult  to  alter  his  sentences,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  without  taking  something  from 
their  simplicity  or  beauty.  Everything  which  he  says 
ifi  true  to  nature  and  in  excellent  taste  ;  and  is  of- 


ten heightened  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  its 
high  moral  tone  or  its  sweet  quiet  humour.  Many 
have  been  the  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  which 
I  have  spent  over  his  writings ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  with  no  small  emotion  that  I  found  my- 
self treading  on  the  place,  which  aided  the  contem- 
plations, and  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  this 
great  and  good  man. 

Opposite  Magdalen  College  are  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens ;  occupying  the  place,  whieh  at  some  formei' 
period,  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  burying 
ground  by  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  dwelt  here  an- 
ciently.— These  beautiful  gardens,  auxiliary  to  study 
and  improvement  in  a  very  important  department 
of  knowledge,  are  worthy  of  the  especial  attention 
of  travellers.  They  may  be  visited  without  expense ; 
and  the  courteous  curator,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  learned  and  skilful  botanist,  is  ready  to 
give  any  information  which  may  be  desired.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  they  are  en- 
tered through  a  handsome  gateway,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  its  own  beauty,  naturally  attracted 
notice  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  built  from 
a  design  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Inigo  Jones. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  High  Street,  and  very  near 
where  I  have  found  a  quiet  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence in  the  Angel  Hotel,  is  another  of  the  old  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  great  Oxford  Univer- 
sity ;  the  college,  founded  in  1249,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  University  College.  This  college  pre- 
sents a  front  on  the  street  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  It  is  divided  in  its  interior  into  two  courts, 
and  is  entered  by  two  towered  gateways.  Thai 
chapel,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  college  edi- 
fice, is  an  object  of  much  attraction.  Like  the  other 
chapels,  it  is  ornamented  with  many  monuments, 
which  are  more  or  less  chaste  and  beautiful  in  their 
design.  There  is  one  made  by  Flaxman,  which  isj 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones.  This 
is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  for  its  ownJ 
beauty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  name  which 
it  honours,  the  author  of  the  "  Digest  of  the  Hindoo 
Laws,"  distinguished  as  a  judge,  and  still  more  fori 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "  The  Friend.' 

The  Poor. 

That  improvidence,  negligence,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  labour  and  to  save  in  "  summer's  warmth 
for  winter's  cold,"  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  po 
verty  and  wretchedness  in  our  city,  there  can  be  nc 
doubt.  A  little  circumstance  came  under  my  notic(| 
yesterday,  which  goes  to  confirm  this. 

During  the  deeply  drifted  snow  which  coverecj 
our  streets,  and  in  many  places  precluded  travel 
ling  even  to  the  pedestrians,  until  they  first "  digget, 
their  way  out,"  I  was  pleased  to  see  my  good  ole 
coloured  washerwoman,  a  widow,  near  thrce-scor 
years  of  age,  come  trudging  in,  looking  as  pleasan 
as  a  "  May  morning,"  though  not  for  some  houri 
after  her  usual  time,  because,  as  she  said,  she  hai 
first  to  dig  a  path  through  the  deep  snow.  Upon  askl 
ing  her  how  shegot  through  the  night, — it  was  so  ej 
tremely  cold,  she  said,  with  a  bright  face,  and  I 
sprightly  voice:  "Oh  right  well;  I  has  plenty  c, 
bed  covers  that  I  got  with  my  own  earnings,  and 
wedged  my  old  ratlin  winders  all  round  right  tigh, 
80  that  there  didn't  much  snow  git  in,  and  I  kept 
little  lire  in  my  stove  all  night,  (which  I  don't  d 
when  it's  modcrit  weather,)  and  so  I  didn't  suffi 
at  all.    Now  I  tell  you  how  I  does  :  I  work  stea 
all  summer,  so  as  to  lay  up  for  winter.  And  when 
great  many  that's  as  poor  as  I  am  are  goin  off  o| 
seiir-ions,  and  dressin  theirselves  very  fine  in  sun 
mcr,  I'm  layen  up  my  nuts,  like  the  squirrels,  ft 
winter.     1  goes  on  no  'scursious,  but  when  work 
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scarce  in  town  in  hot  weather,  I  goes  down  to  the 
Capes  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  cooks  for  the 
boarders  and  washes  for  'em.  Then  I  takes  that 
money  that  I  gits,  and  buys  my  coal,  right  in  the 
summer  time,  for  sometimes  I  gits  it  cheaper  then  : 
and  I  never  had  any  coal  nor  wood  give  to  me  in 
my  life  :  only  some  people  what  knows  me,  lets  me 
have  it  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  sometimes,  caze  they 
see  I'm  layin'  it  in  for  winter ;  and  now  when  these 
:scursioners  and  lazy  things  are  goin  about  half 
froze,  and  half  starved,  a-beggin,  I'm  a  crackin  my 
nuts  by  a  good  warm  stove ;  and  I've  got  good 
thick,  warm  clothes,  all  bought  with  my  own  money 
too."  "  I  belongs  to  a  sciaty  that  '11  help  me  if  I  be- 
come helpless,  but  I'ze  not  been  helped  yet,  caze  I 
don't  need  it ;  and  I  often  give  little  matters  to 
others  that's  poorer  than  me."  She  was  then  asked 
*  if  she  went  to  any  place  of  worship  ?  She  replied 
Oh  yes,  bless  you,  mistress,  I  goes  all  day,  every 
Sunday ;  and  now  lately,  'tween  worship,  I  goes 
into  the  Sunday  School,  and  am  tryin  hard  to  learn 
to  read  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  ketch  it  soon,  for  I 
can  spell  right  smartly.  I  would  love  to  read  the 
New  Testament  for  myself,  for  the  Lord  is  so  good 
tome;  and  I  loves  Him."  When  I  heard  this  good, 
industrious,  cheerful  old  woman,  the  descendant  of 
African  parents,  give  this  honest  account  of  herself, 
I  could  but  say,  there  is  no  need  of  so  much 
poverty  and  wretchedness  as  we  daily  witness  in 
this  country. 

Can  any  thing  be  done  to  make  these  work  for 
their  subsistence,  and  "  gather  nuts  in  summer 
Jto  crack  in  the  winter,"  as  do  the  squirrels,  and  as 
do  many,  many  others  of  our  coloured  population, 
well  as  this  washerwoman  ?  E. 
1st  Aio.  20th,  1857. 


of  burns  and  fractures.  Eleven  of  the  sufferers  were 
conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  where  they  were  prompt- 
ly attended,  not  only  by  the  house  surgeon,  but  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  medical  men  in  town,  who 
volunteered  their  assistance. 

"  One  of  the  unfortunate  men  died  soon  after, 
making  the  third  death  from  this  sad  occurrence. 
Six  of  the  others  are  labouring  under  fractures  as 
well  as  burns,  and  one  in  such  a  state  that  death 
is  hourly  expected.  The  coal-trimmer,  Clode, 
though  in  the  hold,  escaped  with  some  severe  burns, 
and  was  removed  to  his  own  home.  Some  idea  of 
the  force  of  the  explosion  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  anchors,  weighing  about  35 
cwt.  was  blown  over  the  forestay,  from  15  to  18 
feet  high;  it  then  fell  into  a  barge  alongside,  which 
it  sank.  The  coal-tip  was  blown  nearly  to  pieces, 
and  the  railway  was  covered  with  pieces  of  wreck; 
the  maintopmast  was  blown  away,  and  in  fact,  the 
vessel  was  blown  to  pieces ;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
deck  remains.  Her  stern  is  blown  out,  and  her 
stem  also,  while  the  sides  are  completely  shattered. 
She  was  quite  a  new  vessel,  and  this  was  her  first 
voyage.  She  has  sunk  in  about  12  feet  water.  The 
windows  of  several  houses  in  the  Bute  Dock  road 
were  broken,  and  the  report  of  the  explosion  was 
heard  at  places  fully  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
town,  as  well  as  at  sea. 
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ll!lt!  !  "Carrying  Coals  to  Newcastle:' — This  trite 
saying  receives  an  illustration  in  the  fact,  that  re- 
sidents at  Hong  Kong  have  been  known  to  send  to 
"f.  'London  for  tea.  Such  is  the  effect  of  European 
™  demand  in  withdrawing  the  best  teas  from  China, 
that,  on  the  spot,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  good 
article.   Hence  the  novel  course  to  which  we  refer. 


A  large  Prussian  bark,  the  Frederick  Bcdzliff,  in 
he  harbor  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  loading  with  coal,  ex- 
)loded  on  the  25th  of  10th  month,  from  the  ignition 
)f  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  contained  in  her  hold, 
ww?  The  accident  is  thus  described  : 
ffaimA|   "  A  coal  trimmer,  named  Clode,  going  on  board 
o  commence  his  work,  found  the  hatches  down, 
t«l  ilthough  the  crew  had  on  Saturday  night  been 
'lesired  to  leave  them  open ;  he  made  three  attempts 
o  strike  a  light  with  a  match  without  success.  He 
covert  hen  called  lor  a  candle,  which  was  brought  by  one 
travel  ,f  the  crew,  when  the  gas  took  fire,  and  a  terrific 
kf  'iplosion  ensued.    It  being  quite  dark  at  the  time. 
»i  ^  he  sheet  of  flame  was  seen  ascending  to  a  great 
leesxtieight,  while  the  blazing  fragments  of  wreck  shot 
hrough  the  air  like  rockets  ;  the  adjacent  dock  and 
he  rigging  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  took  fire  ;  but  as 
she  a*  t  was  the  hour  when  the  railway  and  dock  labourers 
^  vere  assembling  for  work,  the  flames  were  speedily 
;a;S<!  xtinguished,  and  measurps  were  taken  for  the  re- 
ief  of  the  wounded.    It  was  found  that  one  of  the 
eiitj1  rew  had  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

"  The  mate  of  the  British  ship  Pandora 
l)tt$  t  No.  8  dock,  was  killed  while  standing 
flbp'1  eck,  by  a  beam  falling  on  his  head  ;  the  first  mate 
loj't'  f  the  Prussian  bark  had  been  blown  into  the  water 
t  s$  f  the  dock,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the  crew  of  a 
ik steao  csscl  lying  near  ;  the  second  mate  had  been  blown 
hnW  arough  the  side  of  the  round-house  on  his  bed  ;  he 
in  off  *  'as  taken  to  the  Infirmary,  where  it  was  found  that 
tin-n*  ie  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis.  The  re- 
•  aindrjr  of  th-j  crew  were  suffering  from  the  effects 
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Never  esteem  any  man,  or  thyself,  the  more  for 
money ;  nor  think  the  meaner  of  thyself  or  another, 
for  want  of  it;  virtue  being  the  just  reason  for 
respecting,  and  the  want  of  it,  for  slighting  any  one. 
A  man,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his  goings. 
He  that  prefers  him  upon  other  accounts,  bows  to 
an  idol.  Unless  virtue  guide  us,  our  choice  must 
be  wrong.  An  able  bad  man  is  an  ill  instrument, 
and  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague.  Be  not  deceived 
with  the  first  appearances  of  things,  but  give  thyself 
time  to  be  in  the  right.  Show  is  not  substance ; 
realities  govern  wise  men.  Have  a  care,  therefore, 
where  there  is  more  sail  than  ballast. — W.  Perm. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Life  is  Real — Life  is  Earnest." 

I  have  not  a  large  acquaintance;  nothing  more 
than  quiet,  humble  associations  can  bring  me :  one 
would  not  think  there  could  be  much  variety  in  its 
intercourse;  but  diversity  is  sometimes  more  notice- 
able in  a  narrow  sphere  than  a  wide  one,  and  in 
nothing  is  there  more  diversity  than  in  the  human 
character.  But  it  requires  some  little  practice  of 
looking  at  the  grain  of  the  material,  instead  of  its 
mere  polish,  to  detect  to  which  class  it  belongs. 
Cherry-wood  is  not  the  less  cherry,  when  by  art  it 
is  stained  to  a  mahogany  hue.  The  heart  is  not 
changed  by  a  change  of  external  colour,  or  the  gloss 
of  varnish.  The  eye  of  Omnipotence  alone  can  look 
through  the  sophistry  of  profession  and  opinions 
which  some  don  as  a  garb,  and  doff  as  readily,  and 
discern  the  true  character  beneath.  To  man  is  left 
only  the  rule  :  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
And  these  fruits  reveal  to  me  a  striking  difference 
in  the  way  persons  view  this  life  of  ours. 

Some  look  upon  it  as  a  holiday,  in  which  they  may 
cat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  shun  thought,  ami  caress 
pleasure.  Their  acts  utter,  "  Who  is  God,  that  I 
should  fear  him  \  or  the  Lord,  that  I  should  heed  his 
laws  V  These  are  brave,  in  that  they  dare  an  eter- 
nity in  hell;  they  are  cowards,  in  that  they  fear  to 
face  their  own  hearts,  fear  to  be  still..  But  the  day 
will  come  that  shall  "  burn  as  an  oven,"  when  their 
br iverj  shall  be  utter  fear,  and  their  very  cowardice, 
in  which  was  their  hope,  shall  rise  up  against  them. 
Verily,  they  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

Some  view  life  as  merchandise  ; — time  as  the  ore 
of  which  money  is  coined.  The  y  take  much  thought 


for  the  morrow,  pride  themselves  on  their  activity 
and  energy,  and  "business character;"  quote  Scrip- 
ture as  a  shield,  leaving  off  from  the  injunction  : 
"Be  not  slothful  in  business,"  the  qualifying  addi- 
tion, "fervent in  spirit — serving  the  Lord."  They 
make  business  their  life,  instead  of  their  means  of 
supporting  life,  and  are  uneasy  and  lost,  if  their  poor 
minds  have  to  cease  for  a  little  their  restless  ac- 
tivity ;  forgetting  this  sort  of  speculation  will  over- 
whelm them  in  irretrievable  ruin.  For  their  tinsel- 
gilding  will  be  no  covering ;  they  can  take  none  of 
it  away  with  them  ;  and  if  they  could,  it  would  be 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  Him, 
who  created,  and  to  whom  belongeth,  the  mountains 
and  hills,  the  valleys  of  countless  millions  of  worlds. 
The  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  these, 
cannot  excuse  them ;  their  wealth  and  worldly  power 
cannot  ransom  their  souls. 

To  others,  again,  life  is  a  burden.  Disappoint- 
ment and  trial  have  faded  out  the  bright  tints  of 
existence,  and  perhaps  soured  their  dispositions. 
They  look  on  trial  as  an  end,  not  as  a  means  em- 
ployed for  good  by  Sovereign  Wisdom  and  Mercy. 
They  are  in  darkness,  for  a  cloud  is  over  them,  yet 
they  discern  not  that  a  "  sun  casteth  the  shadow." 
They  find  sorrow  a  heavy  load,  yet  they  nurse  and 
cherish  it,  instead  of  casting  it  upon  Him,  who  hath 
offered  to  bear  it  for  them.  They  regard  God  in 
their  hearts,  perhaps,  more  than  the  others,  yet  it 
is  of  his  judgments,  not  of  his  love  they  think.  They 
bear  their  trials,  because  they  must,  but  they  are 
rebellious,  unresigned.  I  grieve  for  these,  for  the 
"  messengers  of  grace"  have  been  sent  them  ;  they 
have  been  "  digged  about  and  pruned,"  and  should 
bear  much  fruit.  Trial  here,  unless  they  are  born 
again,  will  not  secure  them  triumph  hereafter. 

To  a  numerous  class,  life  is  an  easy,  pleasant 
journey.  Gifted  at  the  outset  with  cheerful,  happy 
dispositions,  and  inclined  from  habit  and  education, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  regard  all  moral 
obligations,  influenced  by  a  kindly  nature  to  hu- 
manity and  justice  among  men,  and  blessed  to  the 
fulness  of  their  natures  in  social  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, their  lives  are  yet  superficial :  the  main 
spring  which  alone  can  rightly  control  all  the  other 
movements,  is  wanting;  and  while  it  is  wanting,  can 
we  deem  the  otherwise  perfect  instrument  of  any 
real  value?  The  parts  may  be  valuable  ;  they  may 
be  most  exquisite  in  workmanship,  and  rich  in  ma- 
terial, but  wholly  useless  for  the  one  purpose,  for 
which  they  were  created.  "Alas,  how  many  such 
there  are  all  around,  pleasant  neighbours,  generous 
friends,  worthy  citizens,  whose  prudence,  kindness, 
integrity,  honoured  and  respected  by  the  world, 
constitute  no  claim  to  acceptance  before  that  tri- 
bunal, which  searches  the  heart,  and  has  declared, 
'  Without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  " 
How  shall  these  be  aroused,  seeing  they  know  not 
their  danger,  feel  not  their  spiritual  lethargy — their 
fearful  stagnation  of  soul  ? 

To  the  Christian,  life  is  a  warfare  :  his  enemies, 
"  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;"  but  while  he 
keepeth  the  commands  of  his  Captain,  weareth  his 
armour,  and  useth  his  weapons,  his  victory  is 
sure.  But  even  in  times  of  peace,  his  post  of  d  uty 
is  the  watch-tower,  that  he  may  detect  the  smallest 
inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  Captain 
for  reinforcements,  may  do  him  battle  on  the  very 
frontier.  Such  as  these  may  have  hard  fare,  they 
may  feed  on  trials — the  Christian's  luxury, — and  re- 
ceive chastisement — the  proof  of  their  Lord's  love, — 
but  they  are  made  sharers  of  his  abundant  .conso- 
lations; they  know  a  peace  in  trouble,  a  quietness 
in  storms  that  is  more  precious  to  them  than  the 
world's  joys,  and  at  times  they  are  made  partakers 
of  a  joy  that  in  its  fulness  and  satisfying  purity,  the 
world  cannot  conceive.    "  Heirs  of  God  and  joint 
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heirs  with  Christ,"  they  feel  the  nothingness  of  any 
good  the  world  can  bestow,  and  in  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  glory  of  their  inheritance,  bear  easily  the 
cross  laid  on  them.  Others  may  not  judge  of  them, 
for  they  cannot  know  what  is  spiritually  discerned  ; 
they  may  see  little  unusual  in  their  daily  lives,  for 
the  "  blessing  of  God  maketh  rich"  inwardly,  and 
strangers  may  not  count  such  wealth. 

But  while  the  Christian's  rest  is  in  the  hereafter, 
his  work  is  here ;  his  daily  duties,  taken  up  as  the 
commission  of  a  Father,  and  his  daily  blessings,  re- 
ceived as  his  rewards.  Life  assumes  a  dignity  and 
solemnity  which  it  can  have  to  those  only  who  re- 
gard it  as  but  the  preparation  for  eternal  life.  Bach 
day  is  a  miracle  wrought  only  by  a  Grod,  the  com- 
monest thing  that  bears  the  impress  of  Almighty 
power,  becomes  an  incentive  to  reverent  praise,  and 
the  very  works  of  man,  in  all  their  variety  and  in- 
genuity, reflect  the  Infinite  power  that  made  the  mind 
of  man.  To  such  as  those,  who  have  fulfilled  the 
end  of  life,  having  therein  glorified  God,  death  is 
but  the  removal  of  their  prison  shackles,  and  eter- 
nity a  "  recompense  of  reward."  Y.  T.  E. 

Penna. ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  3d  Inst. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  were  said 
to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  Swiss  difficulties  were 
thought  to  be  clearing  up,  and  a  speedy  settlement  was 
anticipated.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  £283,000.  Consols,  94  a  94£.  Cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market  had  further  advanced.  The  stock  in 
port  was  281,000  bales,  including  173,000  American. 
Breadstuff's  were  steady,  with  a  small  advance  in  wheat. 
In  England,  the  agitation  against  the  income  tax  was 
increasing.  The  principal  authorities  of  a  number  of 
towns  and  cities  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
tax,  which  they  consider  unjust  and  tyrannical.  From 
China,  accounts  had  been  received  of  a  collision  between 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  and  the  British  naval 
forces.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  twelve 
British  seamen  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  river.  The  Bri- 
tish Consul  interfered,  but  was  insulted  and  treated  with 
violence  and  contempt.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Admiral  Seymour,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month, 
and  hostilities  commenced  on  the  24th.  The  forts  of 
Canton  had  been  taken,  and  several  of  them  destroyed. 
The  Governor  still  rejecting  the  British  demands,  a  fire 
was  opened  on  the  27th  against  the  city  walls  and  Gov- 
ernor's palace.  The  walls  were  breached  and  stormed 
00  the  2Uth,  the  troops  penetrating  to  the  palace  walls, 
but  were  withdrawn  in  the  evening.  The  city  was 
bombarded  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Eleventh  month, 
and  on  the  6th,  twenty-three  war  junks  were  destroyed 
by  the  British  ;  but,  it  is  stated,  the  Chinese  continued 
obstinate.  The  American  fleet  at  Canton  is  stated  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities,  the  Chinese 
authorities  having  insulted  the  American  flag.  In  a  town 
so  thickly  inhabited  as  Canton,  the  bombardment  must 
have  caused  a  shocking  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

M«  IARAGUA. — The  Costa  Ricans  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Transit  route,  and  have  seized  the  steam- 
boats on  the  San  Juan  river.  The  President  of  Costa 
Rica  has  declared  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  Walker  would  seem  to  be  in  a  position  of 
•_n  it  difficulty.  It  i.»  reported  that  the  Americans,  who 
were  shut  up  in  Granada,  had  effected  a  junction  with 
the  forces  under  Walker's  command.  His  troops  were 
badly  oil'  for  food  and  clothing,  and  dying  from  sickness. 

MEXICO. — In  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  21st  of 
Eleventh  mo.,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  occurred,  a  pheno- 
menon rarely  if  ever  witnessed  there  before.  The  ther- 
mometer (Ueaumer)  was  one  degree  above  zero,  and  re- 
mained at  that  point  during  the  night.  A  Mexican 
paper  says,  "The  city  presented  this  morniug  a  truly 
picturesque  sight,  for  the  green  leaves  of  our  eternal 
spring  formed  a  lively  contract  with  the  flakes  of  snow, 
which  drcs  cd  them  in  an  attire  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed."  On  the  2oth  of  Eleventh  mo.,  a  furious 
north  gale  raged  along  the  Mexican  coast,  causing  great 
loss  and  damage  among  the  shipping.  The  steamer  Itur- 


bide  was  blown  upon  a  reef,  and  broken  to  pieces.  There 
were  eighty-nine  persons  on  board,  only  seventeen  of 
whom  were  saved. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — In  the  Senate,  W.  H. 
Seward,  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  reported  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  steamboats  from  damage  or 
destruction  by  fire.  The  act  to  take  effect  one  year  from 
its  passage.  A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses,  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  the  smaller  Spanish  and 
Mexican  coins.  It  also  provides  for  the  coinage  of  a  new 
cent,  which  is  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  copper  and  12 
parts  of  nickel.  Bills  for  a  variety  of  objects  have  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  among 
them  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  one  for  the  construction  of  a  wagon 
road,  from  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  via 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  to  California  ;  and  one  for 
the  improvement,  by  contract,  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Arkansas  rivers ;  and  one  increasing  the  pe- 
nalty for  the  voluntary  absence  of  members  of  either 
House. 

Election  of  U.  S.  Senators. — The  Legislature  of  Maine 
has  elected  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  six  years  from  the  4th 
of  Third  mo.  next,  and  Amos  Nourse,  for  the  short  term. 
Charles  Sumner  has  been  re-elected,  from  Massachusetts  ; 
he  received  the  unauimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  nearly 
all  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Zachariah 
Chandler  has  been  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan, 
to  represent  that  State  for  the  next  six  years,  in  place  of 
Lewis  Cass,  whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  Third  mo. 
next.  Simon  Cameron  has  been  elected  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  later  period.  All  of  these  men  are 
"  Republicans."  The  election  of  Cameron  was  unex- 
pected, as  the  democratic  party  have  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  James  S.  Green,  Dem., 
has  been  elected  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  Bayard  and 
Bates,  from  Delaware. 

Georgia. — The  State  debt  is  $2,666,472,  and  the  State 
owns  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $5,600,000. 

Neio  Jersey. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  have 
been  $181,347,  and  the  disbursements  $180,035.  New 
Jersey  has  no  State  debt.  The  school  fund  amounts  to 
$470,806. 

The  Western  Plains. — The  winter  on  the  plains  is  said 
to  be  the  most  severe  ever  known.  The  surveying  par- 
ties have  been  disabled  or  driven  in.  The  thermometer 
at  St.  Joseph's  was  13°  below  zero,  and  the  ice  in  the 
Missouri,  twenty  inches  thick.  It  is  apprehended  that 
one  of  the  U.  S.  surveying  parties  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Camanehe  Indians,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas, 
and  that  a  portion  of  another  party  has  been  frozen  to 
death. 

Pkiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  293.  There  were 
57  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th, 
have  been  received.  The  last  arrival  brought  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  gold.  The  steamer  Sierra  Ne- 
vada left  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  ult.,  for  San  Juan, 
with  a  large  number  of  recruits  for  Gen.  Walker.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  California  has  declared  the  entire  State 
debt  unconstitutional,  excepting  $300,000.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  San  Francisco,  a  resolution  was  passed 
pledging  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  the  people.  The 
amount  is  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  decided  that  $1,500,000  scrip,  issued  by  the 
old  corporation  for  street  assessments,  was  illegal.  The 
Court  has  also  decided  that  the  city  is  not  liable  for 
$375,000  for  a  lot  purchased  for  the  county  buildings. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned  the  seizure  of  the 
Fremont  Mariposa  grant  for  taxes,  and  the  estate  will  be 
sold  unless  the  taxes  are  paid.  The  mines  were  mostly 
yielding  their  usual  returns  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  both  miners  and  farmers  were  complaining  of 
the  want  of  rain.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
there  has  been  considerable  desire  manifested  to  have  a 
new  Indian  Reservation.  In  the  southern  district,  about 
Los  Angclos,  the  Indians  are  reduced  to  great  straits  by 
poverty,  and  it  is  feared  that  their  hunger  and  distress 
may  lead  to  depredations  on  the  whites.  Numerous 
murders  and  suicides  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
State.  Many  thousands  of  adventurous  and  reckless 
men,  from  all  lands,  have  flocked  to  California,  to  make 
money  at  whatever  hazard.  Their  disappointed  hopes 
and  fjvercd  passions  often  end  in  insanity,  sometimes  in 
suicide,  and  sometimes  in  murder.  Insanity  is  said  to 
be  far  more  common  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  other  countries.  The  claim  of  Jose  Y.  Liman- 
tour  to  the  ground  on  which  a  large  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  built,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  late 
Hoard  of  Land  Commissioners,  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  fraudulent.  The  alleged  Mexican  grant  in  1843  was 
a  forgery.  Liumnlour  had  already  received  over  $90,000 


from  various  persons,  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
was  arrested,  and  in  prison.  Advices  from  Oregon  state, 
that  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month, 
at  Puget  Sound,.between  some  Northern  Indians  and  a 
United  States  steamer.  Twenty-seven  Indians  were 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The  remainder  sur- 
rendered. Innumerable  salt  springs  are  said  to  exist 
throughout  Oregon. 

Miscellaneous. —  Winter  in  Florida. — On  the  22d  ult., 
the  thermometer  at  Micanopy,  East  Florida,  stood  at 
twenty-two  degrees  at  sunrise,  which  is  colder  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  that  region.  Standing  water  froze 
to  the  depth  of  two  iuches,  and  ice  accumulated  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Bridging  the  Ohio. — The  construction  of  the  towers  for 
the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
progressing.  The  towers,  of  which  both  foundations  are 
now  laid,  are  eighty-six  by  fifty-two  feet  at  the  base,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  one  thousand  and  six 
feet  apart. 

The  New  State-House  of  Ohio. — The  new  capitol  build- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  appropriations  already  made,  amount  to 
$1,104,700  35.  The  architect  estimates  the  additional 
cost  of  completing  the  building  at  $369,589  64,  and  of 
enclosing,  grading  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  at 
$150,000  more,  making  the  grand  total  of  the  whole  cost 
of  the  new  State-house  to  be  $1,622,289  50. 

Disasters  at  Key  West. — During  the  year  1856,  there 
were  seventy-two  accidents  to  vessels  in  this  district. 
Of  these  nine  were  totally  lost,  with  nearly  all  their  car- 
goes. Seven  arrived  leaking,  and  were  condemned,  and 
the  remainder  received  assistance  from  the  wreckers,  and 
paid  salvage.  The  appraised  valuation  of  the  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  was  $4,850,000. 

A  Cold  Day. — On  the  16th,  at  day-break,  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  as  follows,  at  the  places  stated  :  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  15  deg.  below  zero  ;  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  5  deg.  below 
zero ;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  25  deg.  below  zero ;  Yarmouth,! 
Mass.,  13  deg.  below  zero  ;  Boston,  thermometer  at  zero  ; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  10  deg.  below  zero;  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  18  deg.  below  zero;  New  York,  12  deg.  above, 
zero  ;  Salem,  N.  J.,  thermometer  at  zero. 

Flour  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — There  were  manufactured,! 
during  the  past  year,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  mills  oil 
that  city,  652,418  barrels  of  flour,  an  increase  of  49,66cf 
barrels  over  the  year  1855. 

Groceries  Imported. — The  value  of  the  brown  sugai 
imported  into  the  United  States,  during  1856,  was  $22.- 
400,353 ;  white  loaf  and  refined  sugar,  and  molasses! 
$4,334,668  ;  tea,  $6,893,891  ;  coffee,  $21,514,196. 

A  Fresh  Start. — By  the  operation  of  a  general  law  ol 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  thai 
State  will  expire  during  the  year  1857,  and  all  have  t| 
wind  up  their  affairs,  unless  re-chartered  by  the  Legisi 
lature,  now  in  session. 

The  Public  Domain  in  Minnesota. — There  are  ninety-onl 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lauds  in  Minnesota — enougl 
to  make  three  States  as  large  as  Iowa.  It  is  stated  thiil 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  at  Washington,  iutenl 
making  a  new  survey  district  out  of  it — detaching  Mini 
nesota  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Number  of  Immigrants,  at  New  York  last  year,  ws 
141,625,  with  cash  means  equal  to  nine  milliou  six  hun 
dred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  or  $68  for  eac 
immigrant. 

The  Wliale Fishery. — A  screw  steamship  is  being  fitte 
out  at  Providence,  for  the  northern  whale  fishery.  Cam 
Sowle,  formerly  of  the  ship  Sea,  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  is  ' 
command  her. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Henry  Knowles,  agt.,  S.,  N.  Y.,  for  1 
K.  Knowles,  A.  Knowles,  S.  Collins,  G.  W.  Brown,  J. 
Hopkins,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  char1 
of  the  farm,  aud  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  tbj 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  154.) 

At  one  extremity  of  the  machine  is  a  chest,  full 
stuff  or  pulp.    We  mount  the  steps  by  its  side, 
id  see  a  long  beam  rolling  incessantly  round  this 
pacious  vessel,  and  thus  keeping  the  fibres  of 
gs,  which  look  like  snow  flakes,  perpetually  mov- 
ig,  and  consequently  equally  suspended,  in  the 
ater.    At  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  and  above  the 
t,  there  is  a  cock  through  which  we  observe  a 
mtinuous  stream  of  pulp  flowing  into  the  vat ; 
ich  is  always,  therefore,  filled  to  a  certain  height, 
om  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  this  vat,  a  por- 
n  of  the  pulp  flows  upon  a  narrow  wire  frame, 
hich  constantly  jumps  up  and  down  with  a  clack- 
.2  noise.    Having  passed  through  the  sifter,  the 
"5  dp  flows  still  onward  to  a  ledge,  over  which  it 
lis  in  a  regular  stream,  like  a  sheet  of  water  over 
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-ttsrnooth  dam.  Here  we  see  it  caught  upon  a 
'm  lane,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface  of 
■e  or  six  feet,  upon  which  the  pulp  seems  evenly 
read,  as  a  napkin  upon  a  table.  A  more  accu- 
■4  ite  inspection  shows  us  that  this  plane  is  con- 
-w*  untly  moving  onward  with  a  gradual  pace;  that 
'■*  'has  also  a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  side ;  and 
^  at  it  is  perforated  all  over  with  little  holes — in 
.t,  that  it  is  an  endless  web  of  the  finest  wire.  If 
touch  the  pulp  at  the  end  of  the  plane,  upon 
ich  it  first  descends,  we  find  it  fluid  ;  if  .we  draw 
if*  b  finger  over  its  edge  at  the  other  end,  we  per- 
ve  that  it  is  still  soft — not  so  hard,  perhaps,  as 
j  ft  blotting-paper — but  so  completely  formed,  that 
(i  touch  will  leave  a  hole,  which  we  may  trace 
ward  till  the  paper  is  perfectly  made.  The  pulp 
128  not  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  plane,  we  ob- 
ve,  because  a  strap,  on  each  side,  constantly 
ving  and  passing  upon  its  edges,  regulates  the 
1th.  •  After  we  pass  the  wheels  upon  which  these 
laps  terminate,  we  perceive  that  the  paper  is  suf- 
ently  formed  not  to  require  any  further  boundary 
, -define  its  size  ;  the  pulp  has  ceased  to  be  fluid. 
'  e^jj  t  it  is  yet  tender  and  wet.  The  paper  is  not  yet 
opletely  off  the  plane  of  wire  :  before  it  quits  it, 
)ther  roller,  which  is  clothed  with  felt,  and  upon 
ich  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  constantly  flowing, 
jects  it  to  pressure.  The  paper  has  at  length 
what  may  be  called  the  region  of  wire,  and  bas 
ered  that  of  cloth.    A  ti^ht  surface  of  flannel, 

the  same  regular 
rch  as  the  web  of  wire.    Like  the  wire,  the  felt 
....  vliat  is  called  endless — that  is,  united  at  the 
reuiitics,  as  a  jack-towel  is.    Wo  see  the  shi  et 
^  veiling  up  an  inclined  plane  of  this  stretched 
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flannel,  which  gradually  absorbs  its  moisture.  It 
is  now  seized  between  two  rollers,  which  powerfully 
squeeze  it.  It  goes  travelling  up  another  inclined 
plane  of  flannel,  and  then  passes  through  a  second 
pair  of  pressing-rollers.  It  has  now  left  the  region 
of  cloth,  and  has  entered  that  of  heat.  The  paper, 
up  to  this  point,  is  quite  formed  ;  but  it  is  fragile 
and  damp.  It  is  in  the  state  in  which,  if  the  ma- 
chinery were  to  stop  here,  as  it  did  upon  its  first 
invention,  it  would  require  (having  been  wound 
upon  a  reel)  to  be  parted  and  dried  as  hand-made 
paper  is.  But  in  a  few  seconds  more,  it  is  subjected 
to  a  process  by  which  all  this  labour  and  time  is 
saved.  From  the  last  pair  of  cloth-pressing  rollers, 
the  paper  is  received  upon  a  small  roller  which  is 
guided  over  the  polished  surface  of  a  large  heated 
cylinder.  The  soft  pulp  tissue  now  begins  to  smoke ; 
but  the  heat  is  proportioned  to  its  increasing  power 
of  resistance.  From  the  first  cylinder,  or  drum,  it 
is  received  upon  a  second,  considerably  larger,  and 
much  hotter.  As  it  rolls  over  this  polished  surface, 
we  see  all  the  roughness  of  its  appearance,  when  in 
the  cloth  region,  gradually  vanishing.  At  length, 
having  passed  over  a  third  cylinder,  still  hotter  than 
the  second,  and  having  been  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  blanket,  which  confines  it  to  one  side, 
while  the  cylinder  smooths  it  on  the  other,  it  is 
caught  upon  the  last  roller,  which  hands  it  over  to 
the  reel.  The  last  process  of  the  machine  is  to 
cut  the  continuous  length  of  paper  into  sheets. 

In  consequence  of  the  cheaper  production  of  the 
press,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  demand 
for  books,  bookbinding  has  become  a  large  manu- 
facture, carried  on  with  many  scientific  applications. 
We  have  rolling-machines,  to  make  the  book  solid  ; 
cutting-machines,  to  supersede  the  hand-labour  of 
the  little  instrument  called  a  plow  ;  embossing  ma- 
chines, to  produce  elaborate  raised  patterns  on  lea- 
ther or  cloth ;  embossing  presses,  to  give  the  gilt 
ornament  and  lettering.  These  contrivances,  and 
other  similar  inventions,  have  not  only  cheapened 
books,  but  have  enabled  the  publisher  to  give  them 
a  permanent,  instead  of  a  temporary  cover,  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  has  been  quadrupled  by  these  inventions. 
In  1830,  the  journeymen  bookbinders  of  London 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  rolling-machine. 
Books  were  formerly  beat  with  large  hammers  upon 
a  stone,  to  give  them  solidity.  The  workmen  were 
relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  the  beating-hammer 
by  the  easy  operation  of  the  rolling-machine.  They 
soon  discovered  the  weak  foundation  of  their  ob- 
jection to  an  instrument  which,  in  truth,  had  a  ten- 
dency, above  all  other  things,  to  elevate  their  trade, 
and  to  make  that  an  art  which  in  one  division  of  it 
was  a  mere  labour.  If  the  painter  were  compelled 
to  grind  his  own  colours  and  make  his  own  frames, 
he  would  no  longer  follow  an  art,  but  a  trade ;  and 
he  would  receive  the  wages  of  a  labourer  instead 
of  the  wages  of  an  artist,  not  only  so  far  as  related 
to  the  grinding  and  frame-making,  but  as  affecting 
all  bis  occupations,  by  the  drudgery  attending  a 
portion  of  them. 

The  commerce  of  literature  has  been  doubled  in 
twenty  years.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much' 
to  assert  that  the  influence  of  the  press,  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  and  causing  it  to  operate  upon 


legislation,  has  doubled  almost  every  other  employ- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  material  of 
paper,  has  become  a  serious  impediment  to  the  cheap 
diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  in  Great  Britain  the 
paper-tax  works  in  the  same  evil  direction.  There 
have  been  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  since  the  days  when  books  were  written 
on  the  papyrus — obstacles  equally  raised  up  by 
despotic  blindness  and  popular  ignorance.  But  it 
is  not  fitting  that  cither  of  such  causes  should  still 
be  in  action  in  the  days  of  the  printing-machine. 

We  have  thus,  without  pretending  to  any  ap- 
proach to  completeness,  taken  a  rapid  view  of  many 
of  the  great  branches  of  industry.  We  have  exhib- 
ited capital  working  with  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge ;  we  have  shown  labour  working  with  skill. 
We  desire  to  show  that  the  counter-control  to  the 
absorbing  power  of  capital  is  the  rapidly  developing 
power  of  skill — for  that,  also,  is  capital.  Know- 
ledge is  power,  because  knowledge  is  property. 
Mr.  Whitworth,  whose  Report  on  American  Manu- 
factures we  have  several  times  quoted,  says  that  the 
workmen  of  the  United  States,  being  educated,  per- 
form their  duty  "  with  less  supervision  than  is  re- 
quired when  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  un- 
educated hands."  He  adds,  "It  rarely  happens 
that  a  workman,  who  possesses  superior  skill  in  his 
craft,  is  disqualified  to  take  the  responsible  position 
of  superintendent,  by  the  want  of  education  and 
general  knowledge,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Great  Britain?"1  One  of  the  most  essential  steps 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  elevated  position  on 
the  part  of  the  labourer,  is  the  conviction  that  ma- 
nual labour,  to  be  effective,  must  adapt  itself  al- 
most wholly  to  the  direction  of  science ;  and  that 
under  that  direction  unskilled  labour  necessarily  be- 
comes skilled,  and  limited  trust  enlarges  into  influ- 
ential responsibility. 

Those  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the 
question  of  scientific  application,  say  that  only 
whenever  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  the  exist- 
ing means  can  supply,  is  any  new  discovery  in  me- 
chanics a  benefit  to  society,  because  it  gives  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  existing  want ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  things  produced  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  consumers,  the  discovery  is  a  calamity, 
because  it  does  not  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
consumers;  it  only  gives  them  a  better  market, 
which  better  market  is  bought  at  the  price  of  the 
employment  of  the  producers. 

All  such  reasoning  is  false  in  principle,  and  un- 
supported by  experience.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
nor,  if  machines  went  on  improving  for  five  hundred 
years  at  the  rate  they  have  done  for  the  last  cen- 
tury, could  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  limit  to 
the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The  great  mass  of  facts 
which  we  have  brought  together  in  this  book  must 
have  shown,  that  the  cheaper  an  article  of  necessity 
becomes,  the  more  of  it  is  used  ;  that  when  the  most 
pressing  wants  are  supplied,  and  supplied  amply  by 
cheapness,  the  consumer  has  money  to  lay  out  on 
new  wants ;  that  when  these  new  wants  are  sup- 
plied cheaply,  he  goes  on  again  and  again  to  other 
new  wants;  that  there  are  no  limits,  in  fact  to  Ins 
wants  as  long  as  he  has  any  capital  to  satisfy  them. 
Bear  in  mind  this— that  the  first  great  object  of 
every  invention  and  every  improvement  is  to  con- 
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for  a  benefit  upon  the  consumers — to  make  the 
commodity  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  working  man 
stands  in  a  double  character;  he  is  both  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  consumer.  But  we  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  question  of  cheapness  of  production  is  a 
much  more  important  question  to  be  decided  in  his 
favour  as  a  consumer,  than  the  question  of  dearness 
of  production  to  be  decided  in  his  favour  as  a  pro- 
ducer. The  truth  is,  every  man  tries  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  for  his  own  labour,  and  to  pay  as  little  as 
ho  can  for  the  labour  of  others.  If  a  mechanic, 
succeeding  in  stopping  the  machine  used  in  his  own 
trade,  by  any  strange  deviation  from  the  natural 
course  of  things,  were  to  get  higher  wages  for  a 
time,  he  himself  would  be  the  most  injured  by  the 
extension  of  the  principle.  When  he  found  his  loaf 
cost  him  twenty- five  cents  instead  of  sixpence;  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  with  his  bucket 
for  his  supply  of  water;  when  his  fuel  cost  ten 
dollars  instead  of  five  dollars ;  when  he  was  told  by 
tbe  hosier  that  his  stockings  were  advanced  from  a 
shilling  a  pair  to  five  shillings ;  when,  in  fact,  the 
price  of  every  article  that  he  uses  should  be  dou- 
bled, trebled,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  put  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  attainment — what,  we  ask, 
would  be  the  use  to  him  of  his  advance  in  wages  ? 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  not  for  the  employment 
of  labourers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  that 
labour  is  employed  at  all.  The  steam-engines  are 
not  working  in  the  coal-pits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
ships  sailing  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  colliers  and  to  sailors,  but  to  make  coals 
cheap  in  Boston.  If  the  people  of  Boston  could 
have  the  coals  without  the  steam-engines  and  the 
ships,  it  would  be  better  for  them,  and  better  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they  could  get  coals  for 
nothing,  they  would  have  more  produce  to  exchange 
for  money  to  spend  upon  other  things ;  and  the 
comforts,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  in- 
creased. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

True  Friendship. 
"  True  friendship  abhorreth  and  dispellcth  doubt 
and  fear,  for  its  life  is  in  mutual  trust;  but  the 
chilling  hand  of  worldly  prudence,  and  the  ascetic 
tongue  of  censure,  are  enemies  to  love.  In  dull 
estrangement's  poisonous  air,  and  by  cold  continu- 
ance in  apathy,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  censure, 
hardened  men  have  become  foes,  who  should  have 
been  chief  friends.  Caution,  care  and  dry  distrust, 
obscured  each  other's  mind,  till  the  garden,  rich 
to  yield,  was  rank  with  many  weeds ;  and  doubt, 
a  hidden  worm,  gnawed  at  the  root  of  their  society. 
They  lacked  mutual  confidence,  and  lived  in  mu- 
1  a  il  dread. 

"  Daily  strife  against  others'  ill,  may  irritate  thy 
soul,  until  thou  wilt  cease  to  pardon,  cease  to  feel, 
cease  to  care,  and  become  a  case-hardened  man,  a 
despising  and  hateful  misanthrope.  Beware  of  the 
hazard  of  the  battle,  but  chiefly  be  thou  ware  of 
this,  an  unforgiving  spirit,  into  which  it  is  the 
nature  of  sin  to  lead  ;  but  1  charity  covcreth  the 
multitude  of  sins,  and  hopcth  all  things,  thinking  no 
evil ;'  it  ceincnteth  the  hearts  of  those,  who,  but  for 
itd  genial  influence,  and  unitiug  power,  had  been 
divided  by  mutual  jealousies,  and  cruel  accusation, 
making  them  sensible  of  their  own  weaknesses, 
and  need  of  sympathy. 

"  The  christian  U  called  to  mutual  aid,  and 
sympathy,  and  patient  endurance  of  trial,  bearing 
the  burdens  of  his  fellows,  even  as  Christ  hath 
borne  our  sins,  and  blottcth  them  out  with  the  fin- 
ger of  his  mercy.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  hap- 
piness, floating  round  that  man,  who  patiently  and 
silently  lives  to  the  rebuke  of  evil.  Love  is  throned 


upon  his  heart,  and  light  is  found  within  his  dwell- 
ing ;  he  sweetly  savoureth  of  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  love,  and  wisdom  waiteth  on  his  tongue,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  the  sweet-smelling  odour  of 
love  in  his  companionship. 

"  But  we  all  have  an  enemy  within,  either  to 
palliate  sin,  or  to  lead  us,  by  fatal  pride,  to  glorify 
our  purity  by  contrast,  until  the  publican  stands 
nearer  heaven  than  the  Pharisee. 

"Who  judged  the  Pharisee?    What  odious  cause 
Exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws? 
Was  blasphemy  his  sin  ?    Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  [moral  way?] 
No — the  man's  morals  were  exact;  what  then? 
'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride  ;  and  this  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price." 

"  No  man  has  any  title  to  erect  his  own  opinions 
and  conduct  into  a  universal  and  infallible  stan- 
dard ;  and  the  more  enlarged  that  any  man's  mind 
is,  the  more  readily  he  will  overlook  differences  in 
sentiments,  as  long  as  he  is  persuaded  that  the 
mind  of  his  friend  is  upright,  and  that  he  follows 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  integrity.  Mutual 
confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship.  As  soon  as 
that  is  destroyed  or  impaired,  it  is  only  a  shoiv  of 
friendship  that  remains.  What  once  was  cordial 
intimacy,  degenerates  into  formal  civility.  Con- 
straint on  both  sides,  next  succeeds ;  and  disgust 
or  hatred  soon  follows.  It  is  material  to  the  pre- 
servation of  friendship,  that  openness  of  temper  and 
manners  on  both  hands  be  cultivated.  Nothing 
more  certainly  dissolves  friendship  than  the  jealousy 
which  arises  from  darkness  and  concealment,  or  an 
affectation  of  superiority  in  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners. 

"  The  maxim  that  has  been  laid  down,  to  behave 
to  a  friend  with  the  same  guarded  caution  as  wc 
would  do  to  an  enemy,  because  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  one  day  become  such,  discovers  a  mind  that 
was  never  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  friendship. 

"Charity  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
And,  reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them  ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast, 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased  ; 
She  rather  icaives  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight." 

"  Listen  not  rashly  to  evil  reports  against  thy 
friends,  and  be  slow  in  believing  anything  against 
them.  Remember  that  there  is  among  mankind  a. 
spirit  of  malignity  which  too  often  takes  pleasure 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  those  who  appear  to  en- 
joy one  another's  society.  The  Scripture  hath 
warned  us,  that  '  there  is  a  whisperer  who  sepa- 
rateth  chief  friends ;  there  is  a  false  witness  who 
soweth  discord  among  brethren.'  Give  not,  there- 
fore, a  ready  ear  to  the  officious  insinuations  of 
those  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendly  concern, 
come  to  admonish  you  that  you  ought  to  stand  on 
your  guard  against  those  they  see  you  disposed  to 
trust:  consider  whether  under  this  fair  appearance, 
there  may  not  lurk  some  secret  envy  and  rivalry, 
or  some  concealed  interest.  Suffer  not  the  poison 
of  jealousy  to  taint  your  minds,  and  break  your 
peace,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  that  dark  and  sus- 
picious spirit,  which  is  always  inclined  to  the  evil 
side. 

"  Too  many  there  are  in  the  world,  whose  attach- 
ment to  those  they  call  their  friends,  is  confined  to 
the  day  of  prosperity.  But  as  soon  as  their  friend 
is  under  a  cloud,  they  begin  to  withdraw  and  se- 
parate their  interest  from  his.  In  friendship  of  this 
kind,  the  heart  assuredly  has  never  had  much  con- 
cern ;  for  the  great  test  of  true  friendship  is,  con- 
stancy in  the  hour  of  danger,  adhaence  in  flic  sea- 
son of  distress.    When  thy  friend  is  openly  calum- 


niated, then  is  the  time  opeDly  and  boldly  to  espouse 
his  cause.  When  his  situation  is  changed,  or  [he  is 
in  adversity,]  then  is  the  time  of  affording  prompt 
and  zealous  aid.  This  honourable  zeal  of  friend- 
ship has,  in  every  age,  attracted  the  veneration  of 
mankind,  and  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of 
those  exercised  thereby,  the  Divine  blessing  of  hea- 
venly peace,  with  which  nothing  earthly  can  com- 
pare. It  has  consecrated  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  names  of  those  who  have  given  up  their  estates, 
and  exposed  their  lives,  in  behalf  of  the  friend? 
whom  they  loved  ;  while  sorrow  and  disgrace  havdj 
ever  been  the  portion  of  those  who  deserted  thciijj 
friends  in  the  evil  day.  '  Thine  own  friend  forsake  [ 
not."'  .x  1 

Report  on  the  Exploration  of  the  La  Plata. 

The  report  on  the  late  exploration  and  survey  o 
the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  by  Lieut 
Page,  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Watc 
Witch,  is  an  interesting  paper.  The  principal  afflu 
ents  of  the  La  Plata,  the  Parana  and  Uraguay 
and  their  tributaries,  were  the  field  of  Lieut.  Page' ij 
operations.    He  ascended  the  Parana  about  80' ' 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  its  confluence  with  th 
Paraguay,  and  from  this  point-  the  Paraguay  waj 
farther  ascended  about  900  miles,  to  the  Brazilian 
military  post  of  Corumba,  beyond  which  the  ad 
vance  of  the  Water  Witch  was  prohibited.  Th 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Parana  are  Entre  liio 
and  Corrientes  on  the  left,  and  Santa  Fe  on  th 
right — the  latter   chiefly   inhabited   by  varioi 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  extent  of  country  embrace 
some  200,000  square  miles,  and  is  watered  I 
navigable  rivers  and  well-studded  with  timbc 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  It 
sparsely  populated.    The  Parana  was  ascended  1 
the  Water  Witch  when  at  its  lowest  stage,  but  i\ 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  navigation.  Ti 
average  width  of  the  Paraguay  is  from  one-eigh 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    Both  these  rivers  a 
admirably  adapted  to  steam-navigation.     The  , 
are  no  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  shoals  or  rocl  I 
while  the  wood  from  the  banks  of  the  Paragut  .  I 
was  ascertained  to  be  equal  in  the  production  ' 
steam  to  the  best  anthracite  coal.    The  region  be 
dering  the  Paraguay  is  very  thinly  settled,  thoj  I;, 
being  a  space  of  250  miles  where  there  is  notw 
single  civilized  habitation.    Lieut.  Page  is  of  o;  I 
nion  that  the  Water  Witch  could  have  ascend)  [,'.. 
this  river  300  miles  farther,  or  1200  miles  in  c,J 
to  Cabaya,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  jf|[ 
Matto  Grosso,  had  not  the  government  interdict.! 
tbe  attempt.    Paraguay  has  immense  herds  f  ',, 
cattle,  while  her  iron  and  other  mines  and  agricy  ,, 
tural  resources  are  of  great  value.  i 

The  Bahia  Negra,  a  tributary  of  the  Paragu:|  jj 
about  thirty-eight  miles  below  Corumba,  was  mH^ 
explored,  but  after  ascending  thiity-six  miles,  ft 
river  was  found  to  be  closed  by  an  impenetra§ 
growth  of  grass.    Lieut.  Pago  thinks  this  impel-1, 
meat  might  be  removed,  and  a  communicati 
with  the  ocean  opened  for  a  region  of  Bolivia  calff 
Otergis.    The  river  Uraguay,  which  was  next  m 
plored,  is  navigable  for  2.r)0  miles,  when  the  >i 
ther  progress  of  vessels  is  arrested  by  rapids.  'ML 
next  exploration  was  that  of  the  river  Salat>,i 
This  stream  was  ascended  several  hundred  m 
in  a  light  steamer,  when  further  progress  by  wtjjr 
being  impossible,  Lieut.  Page  proceeded  to  its  hHI, 
waters  by  land — a  point  al  out  900  miles  from  ocj 
mouth  of  the  river.    A  boat  was  procured  andae 
descent  of  the  river  attempted,  but  although  P 
impracticable,  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  o  l-l 
hanging  trees  was  so  great  that  the  attempt  U 
abandoned,  and  the  explorers  returned  by  bid, 
Tie  ■  trees,  which  could  easily  he  removed,  arche 
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ouly  obstacles  to  safe  navigation,  and  there  is  not 
an  obstruction  in  the  river  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  manual  labour,  without  resorting  to  ma- 
chinery or  scientific  operations.  The  river  eould  be 
made  navigable  during  high  water  for  900  miles 
by  its  course,  or  four  hundred  in  a  direct  line.  The 
dry  season  is  of  short  continuance.  The  climate  of 
the  region  through  which  the  Salado  runs  is  re- 
•{,J:,  markably  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Our  government  is  rendering  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  sending 
out  such  expeditions  as  that  in  which  Lieut.  Pago 
has  been  employed.    Important  additions  are  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  productions, 
resources  and  character  of  the  people  of  hitherto 
little  known  regions.    By  this  means  new  avenues 
of  trade  are  opened,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  peo- 
ple furnished  with  new  fields  for  its  exercise.  In 
i^1  this  way.  both  parties  are  benefited.    The  one  is 
'brought  into  contact  with  the  civilizing  and  pro- 
al  ill  igressive  influences  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
n'F.  Inew  sources  of  enjoyment  opened  to  them,  while 
the  other  reaps  new  harvests  of  wealth.    This  ex- 
M  -  ploration  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries  is  a 
witt  1  i^ood  exemplification  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
wJl  marks  the  American  character.    Had  not  our  go- 
jtazila  ifernment  interested  itself  in  the  navigation  of  those 
tire   great  water-courses,  they  would  probably  have  re- 
1|l][nained  untraversed  by  foreign  vessels  for  long 
itrel  years  to  come — perhaps  until  the  next  century,  if 
e  011  ^  Left  to  the  slow  development  of  the  South  American 
ra',Tlovernment3.    As  it  now  is,  theymayfin  a  few 
ears,  become  important  avenues  of  commerce,  and 
e  vast  resources  of  the  regions  which  they  tra- 
erse  will  pour  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  the 
orld,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
ended  ,f  mankind. — Ledger. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Th  following  ancient  manuscript,  I  offer  to  the 
riw'   eaders  of "  The  Friend,"  if  the  editors  deem  it 
orthy  a  place  in  its  pages. 

parag»  iddress  of  a  Minister  to  his  Congregation,  on 
!„,,;.;  Prayer. 

Dearly  Beloved. — The  aim  of  my  present  address 
led,  to  recommend  and  enjoin  fervent  secret  prayer, 
ly  brethren,  the  great  end  of  preaching  is  accom- 
lished,  if  it  awaken  in  your  hearts  a  spirit  of 
xnest  supplication,  and  make  you  a  praying  people 
Unless  preaching  is  blessed  with  the  effect  of 
tu»  umbling  you  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  leading 
'f  ou  to  pray  fervently  for  spiritual  blessings,  we 
reach  in  vain,  and  you  hear  in  vain.  What  avails 
h;'if  reaching  Christ  crucified,  if  your  hearts  be  not 
rawn  to  seek  salvation  through  Him  ?  What  avails 
I;:  %  ie  setting  before  you  of  your  guilt  and  danger  as 
is-  *  inners,  if  you  are  not  constrained  to  cry  to  G  od 
mil.-.1  r  mercy  !  What  avails  the  proclaiming  of  God's 
poll  iHingness  to  grant  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
k  Him,  if  you  neglect  to  comply  with  this  simple 
jjjiictfjmdition. 

you  ask  me  what  is  prayer  ?  I  answer,  it  is 
e  voice  of  the  needy  to  Ilim  who  alone  can  relieve 
em.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  sinful,  to  Ilim  who  alone 
.n  pardon  them.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnest- 
:ss.  It  i3  not  fine  words,  nor  flowing  periods,  but 
is  a  deep  sense  of  our  wants,  of  our  guilt,  urging 
to  approach  the  Saviour,  and  to  seek  pardon, 
lp,  and  salvation,  with  strong  crying— it  may  be 
th  tears  and  groanings  "  which  cannot  be  uttered 
words." 

Lid  you  ever  bear  a  man  that  was  starving  beg 
foe r  bread  '(    That  was  prayer.    Did  you  ever  hear 
e  agonizing  cry  of  the  condemned  criminal  for 
;    ercy  ?    That  was  prayer.    Did  you  ever  behold 
e  shipwrecked  mariner  calling  wishfully  to  those 
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on  shore  for  rescue  ?  That  was  prayer.  The  pub- 
lican prayed  when  he  cried,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  sinner." 

Peter  prayed,  when  he  said,  "  Lord  save  me,  or 
I  perish."  Bartimeus  prayed,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  !" — 
Stephenprayed,when  he  uttered  these  words,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

In  all  these  instances  the  words  of  the  petition 
were  plain  and  simple ;  they  could  not  be  more  so  : 
but  in  each  it  was  real  prayer,  because  it  came  from 
the  heart ;  and  therefore  was  heard  and  graciously 
answered  by  Him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  who 
knows  all  hearts. 

The  publican  went  down  to  his  house,  justified. 
Peter  was  upheld  from  sinking,  by  the  sustaining 
arm  of  Christ.  Blind  Bartimeus  received  his  sight. 
Stephen  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  a  calm  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

Indeed,  my  friends,  I  know  not  how  sufficiently 
to  represent  to  you  the  precious,  prevailing  efficacy 
of  genuine  spiritual  prayer  !  It  beseeches  heaven 
as  with  a  holy  violence  ;  addressing  the  Almighty 
in  the  language  of  the  wrestling  patriarch,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  It  has  stay- 
ed the  pestilence ;  it  has  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
still  in  the  heavens ;  it  has  parted  the  sea,  opened 
the  prison  doors,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the 
dead  to  life  again.  When  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  is  given  from  on  high,  the  stubborn 
soul  is  melted,  the  broken  heart  is  bound  up,  the 
sinner  changed  into  the  bumble  saint,  and  offend- 
ing man  restored  to  the  lost  image  of  his  God. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  proper  season  for  pray- 
er? I  answer,  in  the  Apostle's  words  :  "  Pray  with- 
out ceasing."  I  mean  not  that  you  should  always 
fall  upon  your  knees,  or  be  always  lifting  up  your 
voice  to  heaven,  but  that  you  should  live  constantly 
in  a  praying  spirit,  and  be  ready  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  from  the  circumstances  around  you. 

Are  you  blessed  with  temporal  mercies,  with  a 
comfortable  competence,  a  smiling  family,  a  fair 
reputation  ?  Pray  that  these  blessings  prove  not  a 
snare  to  you,  and  thus  rob  God  of  your  loeart ;  and 
you  have  your  "  good  things"  upon  earth,  earth 
only.  Are  you  tried  in  your  health,  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, in  your  family,  in  your  connections  ? 
Pray  that  the  will  of  your  Father  in  Heaven  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  dispensation ;  that  you  may 
discern  the  drift  of  his  providence ;  may  meet  it 
with  humble  resignation,  and  reap  the  blessing  de- 
signed thereby.  Are  you  called  to  undertake  some 
arduous  duty,  or  encounter  some  severe  temptation  ? 
Pray  that  the  Lord's  strength  may  be  perfected  in 
your  weakness ;  that  his  grace  may  be  sufficient  for 
you,  and  that  you  may  be  made  "  more  than  con- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  you." 

When  you  are  in  a  place  of  worship,  pray  that 
your  hearts  may  be  devoutly  disposed,  that  you 
may  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  and  "  worship  Ilim 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And  when  you  are  leaving, 
pray  that  you  may  carry  home  with  you  the  bless- 
ing ;  and  that  you  may  give  evidence  in  your  tem- 
pers, and  in  your  lives,  that  you  have  "  been  with 
Jesus." — Begin  the  day  with  prayer  !  It  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  heaven  to  shed  down  bless- 
ing on  you. — End  the  day  with  prayer  !  It  is  the 
same  golden  key  that  locks  you  up  under  heaven's 
protection !  Pray  for  your  friends,  that  they  may 
be  near  and  dear  to  God ;  for  your  enemies,  that 
their  hearts  may  be  changed,  and  their  souls  saved. 
And  when  you  have  near  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  pray  for  your  poor  minister,  that  his  soul 
may  prosper  and  be  in  health,  and  that  the  Lord 
Almighty  would  continue  to  teach  him,  that  thus 
he  may  be  enabled  to  teach  others,  and  become  the 
honoured,  though  humble  instrument  of  turning  sin- 


ners from  the  evil  of  their  way,  and  bringing  many 
souls  to  glory.  I  remain,  dearly  beloved,  your 
affectionate  Minister  and  servant  in  Christ. 


Tlie  Cost  of  War. — We  have  been  much  interest- 
ed in  an  article  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  for  August, 
under  the  above  caption.  It  furnishes  some  as- 
tonishing details  of  the  cost  of  war  to  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  figures  which  are  given  as  the  cost  to  Great 
Britain  for  wars  past  and  prospective,  for  one  year, 
are  enormous.  That  power  expended  $251,000,- 
000  in  1854,  while  all  its  other  expenses  amounted 
to  but  830,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  these  immense  sums,  the  words 
do  not  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
vastness,  and  it  is  only  by  measuring  them  with 
familiar  standards  that  we  can  begin  to  appreciate 
them.  The  war-tax  of  Great  Britain  in  1854,  was 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars  daily, 
or  $31,000  for  every  hour,  all  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  labouring  man. 

The  public  debts  of  all  the  States  of  Christendom, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  amount  in  round  num- 
bers to  a  grand  total  of  $9,000,000,000.  Doubtless 
eight  thousand  millions  of  this  almost  immeasura- 
ble sum  represent  the  war  bills  left  to  present  and 
future  generations  to  pay,  by  those  who  contracted 
them.  According  to  a  German  statistician,  the  paid- 
in  capital  of  all  the  known  banks  in  the  world 
amounted  in  1852,  to  $781,554,865.  Thus  the 
war  debts  of  Christendom  amount,  at  this  moment, 
to  ten  times  the  capital  of  all  the  banks. 

Thus  Christendom  enters  upon  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  an  unpaid  war  bill 
amounting  to  $9,000,000,000,  with  other  liabilities. 
What  a  legacy  for  future  generations.  But  the 
most  aggravating  circumstance  connected  with  this 
appalling  inheritance  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases 
it  will  go  down  to  them  with  the  solemn  assurance 
of  those  who  contracted  it,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  might  have  been  avoided.  Eminent  statesmen 
representing  all  parties  in  the  British  Parliament 
have  deliberately  declared  their  opinion  to  the 
world,  that  the  long  wars  with  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Empire,  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  might  have  been  avoided  with  honour. 

The  interest  on  the  war  debt  of  nations,  at  five 
per  cent.,  will  amount  to  $450,000,000  yearly. 
Then  there  is  a  considerable  sum  to  be  raised  for 
war  prospective,  in  the  mere  preparation  for  war  in 
time  of  peace.  This  sum  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  $450,000,000  more.  This  grand  aggregate 
tax  of  $900,000,000  yearly,  is  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world,  the  earnings  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  by  wars  past  and  prospective. 
This  sum  is  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the  ox- 
ports  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
put  together.  It  is  twice  the  amount  of  rental  of 
all  the  real  estate  in  Great  Britain;  exceeds  the 
net  profit  of  all  the  manufactures  in  Christendom. 
It  is  equal  to  the  yearly  wages  of  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  agricultural  labourers,  at  $200 
a  head.  It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  forty- 
five  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  at  $20,000  a  mile. 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Habit. — Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unper- 
ceived  upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant 
events  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow 
gathers  together,  so  arc  our  habits  formed.  JVo 
sin.de  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile,  produces  a 
sensible  change  :  no  single  action  creates,  however 
it  may  exhibit,  a  man's  chandler  ;  hut  :<s  the  trm- 
pest  hurls  the  avalanche  down  the  mountain,  and 
overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his  habitation,  so 
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passion  acting  upon  the  elements  of  mischief,  which 
pernicious  habits  have  brought  together  by  imper- 
ceptible accumulation,  may  overthrow  the  edifice  of 
truth  and  virtue. — Jeremy  Bentham. 


For  "The  Friend." 

FIRESIDE  MUSINGS  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF 
1856. 

The  following  verses  appeared  last  winter  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  ;  they  are  now  offered  for  "  The  Friend" 
by  the  author,  with  some  additions  and  alterations : — 

Winter  1  monarch  stern  and  dreary, 
Thou  sway'st  thy  tyrant  sceptre  long ; 
Thy  slaves,  the  storin-winds,  seem  aweary 
Of  their  melancholy  song, 
That  swells  in  fitful  gusts  along. 

For  four  long  months  thy  dazzling  livery, 
Wide  o'er  this  western  world  hath  lain  ; 
In  death-like  stillness,  shrouding  every 
Germ  of  life  on  hill  and  plain. 
Shall  Nature's  pulse  e'er  throb  again,  ? 

Or  e'er  the  south  winds,  long  delaying 
In  tropic  isles'  perennial  bowers, 
'Along  orange  groves  enchanted  straying, 
Come  freighted  with  their  sunny  showers, 
And  wake  to  joy  this  land  of  ours? 

Now,  all  the  vales  and  mountains  hoary, 
The  glistering  drifted  folds,  o'erspread  ; 
The  dark  pines  wear  a  crown  of  glory, 
As  silver  hairs  a  halo  shed 
Around  the  reverend,  aged  head. 

O'er  the  boundless  reach  of  prairie, 
Lies  the  mantle  cold  and  white  : 
A  glazed  expanse  1  no  tree  to  vary 
Its  silent  billows,  gleaming  bright 
And  golden  in  the  sunset  iight. 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  and  rivers  flowing 
'Neath  their  crystal  panoply, 
Darkly  on  their  journey  going 
To  the  far-off  stormy  sea, 
Gliding  deep  and  silently. 

From  off  the  prairies,  lakes  and  mountains, 
Through  the  leafless  forests  old, 
Down  ice-bound  rivers  from  their  fountains, 
Sweep  the  north  winds  fierce  and  bold, 
Armed  with  keener  shafts  of  cold. 

O  tyrant  of  the  aspect  dreary, 
Frowning  from  the  steel-blue  skies; 
Thy  winds  to-night  sound  wild  and  eerie, 
As  wailing  o'er  said  destinies, 
Beneath  the  stars'  cold,  glittering  eyes. 

Wailing  for  the  dead  and  dying, 
That  fall  thy  icy  touch  beneath, 
By  their  fireless  hearth-stones  lying, 
Striving  long  with  want  and  death  ; 
Till  heart-chilled  by  thy  freezing  breath. 

For  the  wanderers,  homeward  faring 

O'er  thy  trackless  wastes  of  snow, 

That  'neatli  their  cold  shrouds  sank,  despairing. 

Uai  k  !  their  requiem's  solemn  flow, 

O'erburdencd  with  its  tale  of  woe. 

From  the  humid  oriont  veering, 
Gathering  thence  the  sleet  and  snow, 
Off  the  stormy  main  careering, 
I'all-like  clouds  they  landward  blow> 
Chanting  dirges  as  they  go, 

For  the  lost  at  sea !    All,  sadly 
Over  these  tho  wild  wind  raves  ; 
That  to  the  icy  shrouds  clung  madly 
Long  hours  'mid  tho  raging  waves, 
Then  dropped  into  their  briny  graves. 

Thus  mined  I  by  tho  fire-light  <lrcan)ing 

By  my  inglcside  alone, 

While  without  the  winds  wero  screaming 

In  a  weird  and  wrathful  tone, 

And  through  the  chinks  did  sobbing  moan. 

And  ns  my  thoughts  were  idly  roving 
'Mid  wintry  pictures  chill  and  dinar. 
There  came  a  voice  of  mild  reproving 
To  my  spirit's  inner  car, 
As  angel  accents,  low  and  clear. 


Waste  not  thy  hours  in  selfish  plaining, 
By  thy  fireside's  genial  glow  : 
While  icy  bands  the  world  is  chaining, 
And  keen  and  fierce  the  north  winds  blow, 
The  freer  should  thy  kindness  flow. 

These  wintry  winds  are  earnest  preachers, 

Pleading  loud  thy  brother's  cause  ; 

The  snows  that  shield  the  harvest,  teachers 

Of  God's  life-sustaining  laws, 

Whose  love  hath  never  bound  nor  pause. 

Then  rouse  thee  from  thy  fruitless  visions, 
And  hearkening  to  the  solemn  call, 
Go,  join  thou,  mercy's  heavenly  missions, 
To  raise  the  drooping  heads  of  all 
On  whom  this  wintry  scourge  doth  fall. 
Philad.,  First  mo.  15th,  1857. 


Entomology. — Professor  Agassiz  says,  that  more 
than  a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  various  species  of  insects,  and  describe  their 
appearance.  Meiger,  a  German,  collected  and 
described  600  species  of  flies,  which  he  collected  in 
a  district  of  ten  miles  circumference.  There  have 
been  collected  in  Europe  20,000  species  of  insects 
preying  on  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  Professors  are 
engaged  collecting,  observing,  and  describing  in- 
sects and  their  habits,  and  already  they  have  pub- 
lished five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects  which 
attack  forest  trees. 


The  Paths  of  the  Sea. 


BY  LIEUTENANT  MAURY. 


The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  eloquent 
lecture  of  Lieutenant  Maury  on  "  The  Paths  of  the 
Sea,"  recently  delivered  in  our  principal  cities. 

"  The  paths  of  the  sea  are  very  much  the  work  of 
chance  and  circumstances.  When  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  California,  ahd  the  tide  of  population 
began  to  pour  from  the  East  to  the  West,  our  ves- 
sels sailed  all  the  way  round  Cape  Horn  ;  they 
were  then  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
on  their  passage.  They  sailed  through  new  seas, 
and  by  a  course  as  yet  little  known  to  navigation ; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  the  winds  and  seas, 
they  made  the  passage  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  So  it  was  with  Columbus;  he  sailed  to  the 
south  and  west,  skirting  his  way  along  till  he  reach 
ed  this  Continent,  and  that  route  was  continued  up 
to  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  that  route 
Charleston  was  the  half-way  house  between  us  and 
the  Old  World — our  commerce  flowed  through 
South  Carolina.  The  Carolinas  were  the  chief  com- 
mercial colonies ;  their  exports  were  greater  than 
the  exports  of  all  New  England.  Columbus  left 
Spain  and  stood  southward  till  he  met  the  north- 
west trade-winds,  and  wailed  westward  by  them 
he  reached  our  shore.  In  177  5,  Dr.  Franklin  cross- 
ed the  ocean  to  England,  and  during  that  voyage 
discovered  the  difference  of  the  temperature  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  surrounding  sea.  He  con 
sidered  it  of  great  importance,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  make  it  known,  but  kept  it  for  political 
purposes.  The  influence  of  this  stream  had  often 
been  felt,  but  its  nature  had  never  before  been 
known.  When  Cortez  came  from  Mexico,  he  put 
himself  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  upon  its  current 
floated  his  ship  out  of  the  Gulf  to  the  open  sea. 
Hut  the  temperature  of  the  Stream  had  never  been 
known  before  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
discover;  was  considered  of  great  importance,  for  at 
that  time  the  tables  by  which  latitude  and  longitude 
were  reckoned  were  very  incorrect.  A  very  large  re- 
ward was  offered  by  the  British  Government  for  some 
correct  and  simple  method  of  calculating  the  posi- 
tion of  a  ship  at  sea.  This  Stream,  which  stretched 


along  our  coast  like  a  bordering  band  of  ribbon, 
would  tell  the  navigator  that  he  was  approaching 
the  shore  of  a  new  hemisphere ;  and  so,  when  out- 
ward bound,  as  he  passed  beyond  it,  it  would  in- 
form him  that  be  was  far  from  sbore  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  lecturer  here  traced  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  map,  saying,  the 
Stream  is  so  distinctly  marked  that  the  very  line 
of  its  extent  can  be  pointed  out.  Sometimes  you 
can  see  half  of  your  ship  lying  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  half  of  it  without. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  EARLY  NAVIGATORS. 

"  In  comparing  the  paths  of  the  sea  used  by  a  for- 
mer age  to  the  paths  now  used,  we  should  not  ibr- 
get  the  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  then. 
Their  ships  were  very  clumsy,  and  could  not  be 
well  navigated  or  directed.  Such  a  thing  as 
barometer  had  never  been  conceived  of — now  we 
are  able  to  tell  when  a  storm  is  coming  on,  though 
it  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  by  the  use  of  that  delicate 
feeler  of  the  atmosphere,  which  not  only  forewarns 
the  mariner  of  its  approach,  but  frequently  tells  bin 
whence  it  comes  and  at  how  rapid  a  speed,  thus 
enabling  him  oftentimes  to  get  away  from  it  entire- 
ly. One  discovery,  one  invention,  begets  another 
and  none  is  begotten  before  it  is  wanted.  Ses 
steamers  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  those  times 
when  so  little  was  known  about  navigation ;  but  a 
soon  as  a  correct  system  of  calculation  was  esta 
blisbed,  then  the  smoke  of  the  steamers  was  see) 
upon  the  sea.  Indeed,  vessels  used  to  get  so  fa 
out  of  the  way  as  not  to  know  whether  they  wen 
in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  I  have  a  we] 
authenticated  history  where  a  vessel,  having  saile 
a  long  time  and  been  driven  about  by  high  winds 
the  captain  thought  she  had  reached  the  Pacifi 
Ocean,  and  so  turned  north.  The  next  day  he  mc 
another  ship,  and  asked  where  he  was.  Th 
answer  was  :  '  If  you  keep  south  for  a  day  you  wi 
reach  Cape  Horn.'  Columbus  sailed  from  Spai 
in  the  month  of  August ;  if  he  had  attempted  it  i 
winter,  he  would  not  have  discovered  America — fc 
instead  of  finding  the  trade-winds  to  help  him  wes 
ward,  he  would  have  found  a  strong  north-westerl 
wind.  With  that  wind,  in  large  ships,  he  nevt 
could  have  arrived  here  in  January.  Indeed, 
returning  in  that  month  he  was  almost  shipwrecke 
The  vessels  that  went  west,  and  those  that  wei 
cast  both  kept  their  own  reckoning,  and  religious' 
noted  their  Sabbaths ;  but  on  meeting  and  con 


paring,  they  found  that  paradox — two  Sunda; 
coming  together. 

"  The  Society  Islands  receive  their  reckoniri 
from  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  fro 
the  East,  or  Asia;  so  a  ship  passing  from  one  to  tl 
other  must  cither  hitch  back  their  time  one  day 
hitch  it  up  a  day.  If  we  had  a  telegraph  lit 
stretched  from  Manilla  to  California,  thence  to  tt 
city,  and  another  to  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf- 
the  Atlantic  line  being  also  completed — then  if  y< 
should  send  a  telegraph  message  to  a  corresponde 
in  Manilla  by  the  California  and  Pacific  line,  ai 
another  to  your  friend  in  China  by  the  Atlnni 
line,  and  request  them  to  inform  you  of  the  exJ 
time  at  which  they  receive  them — suppose  you  sell 
the  messages  at  12  m.  on  Monday — and  your  friell 
in  China  will  answer,  '  I  received  your  instructiol 
twelve  hours  after  date,  or  at  midnight  on  Mo| 
day ;'  but  your  correspondent  at  Manilla  will  replk 
'  I  received  your  message  twelve  hours  before  t| 
date,  that  is,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  nigli 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  third  attempt  of  the  Fren 
government  to  lay  their  lines  of  telegraph  in  t 
Mediterranean  will  be  successful.  When  that  a 
the  Atlantic  line  are  completed,  we  will  have  i 
happiness  of  witnessing  the  three  old  continents 
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conversation  with  the  new.  The  mariner,  as  he 
reaches  the  trade-winds,  finds  himself  wafted  along 
by  air  the  softest,  sweetest,  purest  in  the  world  ; 
there  is  no  sky  more  delicious,  no  heavens  more 
beautiful. 


FASCINATIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  WIND  REGIONS. 

"  In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  trade-winds  are  the 
finest — they  are  perfectly  developed — there  is  no- 
thing to  change  or  deflect  them ;  an  open  boat  might 
float  upon  them  as  easily  and  safely  as  upon  a  sun- 
ny river's  placid  bosom.  The  breeze  is  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  sails  filled  ;  it  is  constant,  and  never 
rises  or  falls  suddenly — a  gale  is  unknown.  Of  all 
the  lovely  scenes  one  meets  with  at  sea,  the  most 
enchanting  are  among  the  islands  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, along  the  course  of  the  trade- winds.  There  sky, 
earth,  and  air  combine  their  splendours  in  such  a 
harmonious  whole  as  doubly  to  delight  the  mind 
and  raise  the  heart  aloft  in  admiration. 

"  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  sea.     At  Valparaiso,  in  the  summer 
afternoons,  there  is  always  a  strong  gale  blowing 
from  the  sea ;  the  waves  raise  and  beat  against  the 
shore,  the  ships  drag  their  anchors,  the  promenad- 
ing in  the  streets  is  stopped,  and  nearly  every  out- 
door pursuit  prevented.    Suddenly  there  is  a  great 
calm, — the  fishermen  launch  their  little  boats  upon 
the  tide,  which  a  moment  before  was  angrily  foam- 
ing and  breaking  against  the  shore,  but  now  as 
calm  as  if  it  had  never  known  a  storm.  The  weather 
invites  abroad,  the  ladies  promenade  the  streets  in 
ball  costume,  for  now  there  is  not  wind  enough  to 
disturb  the  slightest  curl,  and  all  this  change  is  so 
I,  ii|  |  sudden  that  one  cannot  realize  it.  Presently,  when 
the  short  twilight  has  scarcely  passed  away,  the 
Pactt  I  stars  stand  out  as  if  held  by  invisible  fingers,  the 
constellations  are  fixed  in  their  places,  and  there  is 
beauty  unsurpassed.  Alone  in  the  night-watch,  after 
ii  the  sea-breeze  has  sunk  to  rest,  I  have  stood  upon 
pi  i  the  deck  gazing  admiringly  upon  those  stars  which 
l(d  it;  i  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  to  this  latitude.  The 
,_j  ]  sky  looks  solid,  like  a  vault  of  steel,  set  with  dia- 
himfs  i  monds  ;  you  fear  to  speak,  lest  the  slightest  noise 
shall  disturb  the  deep  profound.    Glancing  the  eye 
DDI ,  above  and  around,  you  are  dazzled  with  the  firma- 
i]  i  [ment;  the  moon  and  stars  stand  out,  and  do  not 
ro  if  i  seem  to  touch  the  vault.    But  at  the  same  time  the 
3t  n  i  western  sky  is  beautiful.    Orion  is  there,  and  just 
y about  to  go  down  and  sup  with  his  brother.  The 
,|  q|  i  constellations  of  stars  seem  like  holes  torn  in  the 
jjjfif  i  robe  of  night,  through  which  the  astronomers  peer 
into  the  deep  beyond.     No  one  who  has  never  be- 
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built  up  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  sea 
ever  since  the  waters  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place ;  and  looking  at  the  work  they  have  done,  the 
islands  that  have  been  built  up,  we  have  a  proof  of 
their  eternal  diligence  and  perseverance.  It  appears 
that  we  had  no  idea  of  the  operations  that  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  till  we  began  to  ex- 
plore it  with  lead  and  line,  and  now  it  seems  a  great 
charnel  house.  Everybody  who  has  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  sea  has  desired  to  fly  away  upon  its 
waves  and  learn  what  there  is  beyond  it ;  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  dive  below,  and  learn  what  there  is  beneath 
it." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


held  these  skies  can  have  any  idea  of  their  magni- 
ficence, grandeur,  and  beauty. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA-BOTTOM. 

a  But  let  us  pass  from  the  deep  above  to  the  deep 
below.  The  lead  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  work  that  is  going 
on  there.  Beautiful  coral  islands  are  built  up  there; 
ltji  perhaps  a  part  of  one,  if  we  could  dissect  it,  would 
be  found  to  have  come  down  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  K-ocky  Mountains,  or  to  have  been  borne  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  great  Amazon,  from  the  tropics  of 
South  America ;  or,  indeed,  parts  in  that  island 
may  have  come  from  every  part  of  the  world,  by 
.tlJCjjJroutes  which,  if  we  could  trace  them,  would  seem 
wonderfully  long  and  strange.  In  the  cell  which 
one  of  those  little  animalculi  has  built  for  itself  we 
should  recognize  a  part  of  the  Table  Bock  from 

It 


Bjjfc  Niagara,  and  sand  from  the  Holy  Mountains. 

may  contain  matter  from  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
j„t  sunny  plains  of  Southern  Europe,  from  the  battle- 
,tt  fields  of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  or  from  the  soil 
[Tei  of  classic  Italy.     We  know  all  this,  because  mari- 
jjjpjjj  aers  have  told  us  of  the  islands  these  corals  have 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 

A  Call  to  tlie  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 
"  Consider  in  time,  you  who  are  of  the  stock 
and  offspring  of  the  meek  followers  of  holy  Jesus, 
and  break  off  from  all  such  vain  imitations,  which 
corrupt  your  minds,  and  tend  only  to  please  and 
gratify  proud  flesh,  which  is  to  be  mortified.  It  is 
of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  must  be  brought 
down.  The  day  is  come  and  coming  more  and 
more,  which  the  Prophet  spoke  of,  which  shall  burn 
as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble.  The  day  that  cometh, 
shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it 
shall  leave  them,  neither  root  nor  branch.  Praised 
be  the  great  name  of  God,  a  remnant  are  brought  in 
a  great  and  good  degree  inwardly  and  spiritually  to 
experience,  that  as  the  fire  in  the  oven  burns  inwardly 
to  the  consuming  of  all  that's  fuel  to  it,  so  doth  the 
word  of  God  secretly  and  inwardly  burn,  to  the 
consuming  and  taking  away  both  the  root  and 
branch  of  unrighteousness  out  of  the  heart,  subject 
to  it.  All  that  are  in  good  earnest  to  have  a  place 
among  the  sanctified  and  redeemed  of  God,  desire 
this  holy  word  and  fire  of  the  Lord  may  not  cease 
burning  in  them,  until  all  be  consumed,  which  is 
not  of  Christ;  that  they  may  be  ever  more  in  sub- 
stance than  in  show.  And  become  so  settled  upon 
the  foundation  of  God,  that  neither  things  present 
nor  to  come,  may  be  able  to  move  them  from  the 
holy  way  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless,  those  who  truly 
witness  such  a  pure  heart-work  wrought  in  them, 
by  the  power  of  God,  are  those  that  can  answer  to 
what  the  prophet  Isaiah  mentioned  when  he  cries 
out,  Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devour- 
ing fire  ?  who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  ever- 
lasting  burnings  ?  He  then  proceeds  and  gives  ac- 
count who  it  is  that  should  be  able ;  he  that  walk- 
eth  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly ;  he  that 
despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his 
hand  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  the  ear 
from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
seeing  evil. 

"  Here  the  loose,  the  libertine,  the  cruel  and  vain, 
unrighteous  men  may  see  themselves  unable  to  stand 
against  the  mighty  force  of  the  fire  of  God's  word, 
should  it  break  forth  without  mixture  of  mercy 
upon  them,  because  of  their  having  rejected  the 
visitation  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  are  so  averse 
to  his  call,  that  they  arc  stopping  their  ears,  and 
even  shutting  their  eyes,  when  anything  from  Jesus 
Christ  is  tenderly  offered  them  for  their  future  good. 
Let  the  enemy  whisper  to  them  of  something  that 
is  agreeable  to  their  vain  appetite,  Oh !  how  quick 
the  libertine  carl  hear,  and  with  great  pleasure  open 
his  eyes,  and  look  upon  folly  and  corruption,  re- 
ceiving iniquity  with  greediness.    Whoever  thou 


art  that  thus  yields  up  thyself  to  the  government  of 
Satan,  and  pleads  for  it,  saying,  there  is  nothing 
but  sweet  and  delicious  meals — Alas !  though  it 
may  to  thy  corrupt  mind  and  deprived  senses  appear 
sweet  in  the  mouth,  it  will  be  bitter  in  the  belly. 
There  is  a  sting,  will  follow  all  thy  sinful  pleasures, 
which  will  never  cease  from  afflicting  thee.  As  a 
corrosive  will  it  gnaw  upon  thy  soul,  and  fill  thee 
with  continual  pain,  and  if  the  day  of  God's  mercy 
shall  be  near  expired,  where  then  art  thou? 

"  Oh  !  thou  poor  soul,  whoever  thou  art,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that  art  disobedient  to 
Christ,  and  hast  gotten  from  under  the  holy  cross, 
thou  art  now  rejoicing  in  that  which  will  procure  a 
bitter  cup  for  thee,  if  not  timely  repented  of.  All 
corrupt  and  libertine  ones  stand  still,  and  listen  to 
that  small  but  living  voice  of  Truth  in  your  hearts  ; 
for  it  is  when  the  mind  is  retired  into  a  degree  of 
stillness,  that  a  proper  distinction  can  be  made,  be- 
tween the  voice  of  Satan  and  the  voice  of  God. 
Such  hath  been,  and  still  is,  the  piercingness  of 
God's  work  in  the  soul,  that  how  stout  soever  any 
have  been,  and  though  they  may  have  thought  no- 
thing should  ever  bring  them  to  confess  they  had 
done  anything  contrary  to  the  Truth,  or  worthy  of 
blame,  and  so  may  have  braved  it  out,  until  still- 
ness was  commanded,  and  the  voice  of  the  holy 
Judge  heard,  and  the  true  and  just  Witness  having 
liberty  to  arise,  will  so  justly  accuse  such,  as  that 
all  their  stoutness  will  be  broken  down.  Instead  of 
saying  they  are  not  to  blame  ;  there  will  be  a  suing 
for  peace,  and  craving  pardon  for  the  many  offences 
committed  against  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  gov- 

o  to 

eminent  of  Christ,  which  hath  been  set  up  in  the 
heart. 

"  Such  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  him,  the 
great  and  holy  One,  that  upon  humble  submission 
to  him,  truly  penitent  ones  have  met  with  forgive- 
ness, and  through  the  operation  of  his  holy  power 
in  them,  have  been  set  free  from  their  many  cor- 
ruptions and  defilements,  and  have  then  been  led 
to  admire  the  great  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  to 
them,  in  that  he  was  pleased  to  bring  them  to  a 
true  conviction,  and  did  not  in  his  displeasure  cut 
them  off.  Oh !  that  all  such  that  are  now  pursuing 
the  corruptions  of  their  own  minds,  might  be  thus 
seized  and  taken  hold  of,  and  timely  brought  to  see 
their  want  of  a  physician;  lest  it  should  be  said, 
'  Depart  from  me ;  I  offered  my  help,  but  ye  re- 
fused.' I  told  you  what  the  consequence  would  be, 
if  ye  went  on  in  the  way  wherein  ye  were ;  but  you 
would  have  none  of  my  counsel,  looking  upon  your- 
selves whole,  and  wanting  no  physician.  Oh  !  here 
a  day  of  distress  will  come  like  an  armed  man  upon 
those  who  will  not  be  won  upon,  or  in  any  ways 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Ah !  methinks 
there  are  many  who  must  assent  to  this  Truth,  and 
say  it  is  not  for  want  of  being  called  unto,  that  wo 
are  found  pursuing  a  vicious  life.  The  Lord  hath 
often  called  immediately  by  his  Spirit,  and  also  by 
his  ministers,  and  other  his  faithful  servants.  But, 
alas !  may  not  such  say,  we  have  disregarded  both. 
We  have  at  times  been  a  little  touched  with  the 
heavenly  influences  of  the  mercy  of  God,  yet  it  was 
to  us,  but  as  the  seed  which  fell  on  the  highway ; 
for  the  enemy's  enticements  were  so  prevalent  in  us, 
that  the  tender  visitations  and  inward  touches  of 
the  love  and  favour  of  God,  we  were  soon  deprived 
of.  So  we  fell  from  the  appearance  of  grace,  into 
wantonness  again,  by  which  our  hearts  are  become 
hardened.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  by  fre- 
quent slighting  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  One,  men 
may  at  last  be  so  left  to  themselves,  as  to  be  locked 
up  in  such  a  state  of  death  and  darkness,  as  not  to 
see  any  harm  in  the  vilest  of  sins. 

"  Oh !  what  need  is  there  then,  for  every  ono 
who  hath  witnessed  their  candle  lighted,  to  watch 
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diligently  that  it  be  kept  burning,  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  adversary  may  be  seen,  and  in 
God's  power  stood  against.  Those  who  would  be 
suitably  qualified  with  wisdom  and  power  from 
God,  must  get  down  into  humility,  and  in  great  sin- 
cerity offer  up  their  humble  addresses  to  him,  and 
as  he,  the  Holy  One,  is,  in  an  awful  manner,  ap 
plied  to,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  become  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Christ,  such  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
him,  through  the  virtue  of  whose  Divine  power  it 
is,  that  the  faithful  are,  and  have,  through  every 
generation,  been  preserved  and  upheld  to  his  praise 
and  glory,  and  made  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Be- 
ing filled  with  the  life  and  virtue  of  Christ,  and 
standing  singly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  such 
have  been,  and  divers  yet  are  made  eminently  ser- 
viceable into  his  hand,  to  reach  the  divine  witness 
in  others.  These,  through  the  operation  of  the 
holy  measure  of  life,  have  been  brought  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  to  become  subject  to  the  government 
of  his  Spirit,  and  so  have  a  right  to  call  him  Lord 
and  Master,  for  they  are  subject  to  his  commands, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  honour  him,  living  under 
a  pure  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  them,  in  that 
whilst  they  were  transgressors,  and  even  enemies  to 
his  rule  and  government,  he  was  pleased  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  of  love  and  mercy,  and  make  bare 
the  arm  of  his  salvation,  whereby  they  now  feel  set 
in  a  good  degree  of  liberty  from  their  old  master, 
whose  aim  and  design  was  to  have  kept  them  in 
bondage,  and  so  to  have  cut  them  off  from  happiness, 
or  having  any  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God's  glory. 

"  Let  me  say  to  all  you  who  have  thus  seen  what 
the  Lord  can  do  for  them  that  believe  in  him,  hath 
not  he  brought  you  out  of  Egypt  spiritually  ?  Al- 
though you  may  sometimes  have  apprehended  that 
the  enemy  was  pursuing  you,  and  the  sea  before 
you,  which  brought  you  under  doubts,  and  filled 
you  with  a  fear  of  being  carried  back  into  the  old, 
miserable  state  again,  yet  having,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  humbly  besought  the  Lord,  he  hath  arisen  and 
made  way  for  you,  through  the  various  difficulties 
which  attcuded  you  in  the  course  of  your  pilgrimage 
and  progress  Sion- wards.  So  there  is  no  room,  or 
reason,  for  any  to  sink  under  discouragements. 
There  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  woman's  forgetting 
her  sucking  child,  yet  it  cannot  be,  that  the  Lord 
should  neglect  such  as  are  faithfully  obeying  his 
Divine  will. 

"Be  not  faint-hearted,  nor  let  in  unbelief,  be- 
cause some  whom  you  looked  upon  to  be  much  be- 
fore you  in  a  spiritual  growth  in  the  blessed  Truth, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  enemy.  Look  not  out 
this  way,  for  here  it  is,  that  the  subtle  adversary 
is  endeavouring  to  undermine  your  faith,  and  so  by 
degrees  deprive  you  of  what  should  be  your  sup- 
port, and  take  from  you  that  holy  shield,  which  is 
the  quencher  of  his  fiery  darts. 

"  I'liiai  has  been  the  way  which  the  serpent  hath 
beguiled  some  innocent  ones,  and  brought  such  a 
thick  vail  of  darkness  over  them,  and  bereaved 
tlinn  of  the  light  and  life  of  Christ,  so  that  some 
have  not  stuck  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  religion; 
it  is  but  a  mere  bubble.  So  they  have  given  way 
to  gratifying  themselves  in  whatever  the  corrupt 
mind  led  them  into.  Some  are  fallen  under  the 
condition  with  which  the  Apostle  had  reason  to 
upbraid  the  Gahitians: — 'Oh,  foolish  Galatians, 
who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  Truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath 
been  evidently  BBt  forth  crucilied  amongst  you? 
This,'  said  he,  '  would  I  only  learn  of  you,  Received 
ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith  1  Are  ye  so  foolish  '!  ha\  iug  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  arc  ye  now  made  perfec  t  by  the 
flesh  V  » 

(To  be  coDtinui'd.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  often  been  led  to  sympathize,  according  to 
my  measure,  with  those  gifted  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  who,  having  been  called  to  conspicuous  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  church,  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  power  of«,the  enemy,  by  which  they 
have  been  assailed,  both  from  within  and  without. 
With  none  is  he  more  busy,  endeavouring  to  overturn 
their  faith,  and  lead  them  out  into  the  enjoyments 
of  the  world  ;  of  which,  if  they  will  only  follow  and 
servo  him,  he  promises  to  them  an  unusual  share,  to 
be  obtained  through  the  adulation  and  favour  of 
their  admirers. 

In  this  snare  many  an  unwary  soul  has  been  ta- 
ken, to  the  loss  of  both  gifts  and  station  in  the 
church  ;  and  this  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
superficial  and  irreligious,  who  have  sought  their 
society  because  they  held  them  in  admiration,  on 
account  of  their  endowments,  and  with  whom  such 
have  mingled  in  familiar  and  unguarded  inter- 
course, until  their  countenances  as  well  as  conduct, 
bore  testimony  to  their  loss,  and  the  inward  lean- 
ness occasioned  by  tindue  indulgence  in  the  endea- 
vour to  please  themselves  and  their  fellows,  instead 
of  seeking  that  retirement  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  the  christian,  and  that  praise  which  is 
of  God  alone. 

The  case  of  one  who  came  forward  in  the  ministry 
at  an  early  age,  with  great,  promise  of  usefulness,  in 
this  responsible  station,  is  now,  as  it  often  has  been, 
before  the  view  of  my  mind:  with  which  I  have 
compared  that  of  many  others,  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted.  In  his  early  experience  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  heavenly  anointing  upon  him,  he 
was  engaged  to  walk  in  humble  fear,  keeping  near 
to,  and  cultivating  the  precious  gift  which  had  been 
dispensed  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
church ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  spake  trem- 
bling, and  thereby  exalted  himself  in  Israel.  But 
as  he  grew  in  favour  with  men,  he  gradually  for- 
ook  the  place  of  trembling,  and  through  the  flat- 
tery of  his  fellows,  became  self-confident ;  and  pre- 
uming  to  lean  to  his  own  understanding,  the  light 
which  had  shone  so  brightly  round  about  his  in- 
ward dwelling  became  dim,  and  the  savour  of  life 
which  had  attended  his  ministry  was  lost. 

While  this  beloved  young  friend  was  engaged 
to  maintain  a  prudent  watchfulness,  and  a  consci- 
entious reserve,  few  have  been  more  favoured  in  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  gift  of  gospel  ministry  than 
"le.  When  queried  with,  why  he  did  not  mingle 
more  freely  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  wisely 
replied,  that  "  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself."  And 
when  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
in  a  social  way,  he  was  so  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
very  seldom  volunteered  to  enter  into  much  fami- 
liar conversation,  and  it  was  considered  quite  a  cir 
cumstance  for  him  to  be  drawn  into  any  very  long 
discourse,  appearing  to  have  the  care  upon  him, 
expressed  by  the  holy  Apostle,  "  fearing  that  while 
he  preached  to  others,  he  should  himself  become  a 
castaway." 

Once,  after  having  been  favoured  in  the  ministry, 
a  person,  having  the  imprudence  to  tell  him  he  had 
preached  a  great  sermon,  he  replied  :  "  The  enemy 
lias  anticipated  thee — he  has  told  me  this  before 
thee;"  and  auother,  at  a  different  time,  approach- 
ing him  in  a  similar  way,  he  cautioued  him  to  be- 
ware, for  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed ;  for  human  nature  is  too  weak,  long  to  with- 
m ami  the  temptation  to  self-exaltation,  when  such 
food  for  the  vanity  of  the  creature  is  administered. 
How  much  better  it  is,  that  ministers  should  be  left 
to  Stand  upon  the  foundation,  which  has  the  seal 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  arc  bis,  and  giv- 
eth  such  the  answer  of  "  well  done,"  within  them* 
selves. 


It  is  not  more,  if  as  much,  the  fault  of  ministers, 
that  their  way  to  availing  labour  in  the  church  is 
so  much  closed  up,  as  of  those  who,  from  want  of 
true  sympathy  for  and  with  them,  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  their  preservation,  seek  to  draw  them  off 
their  watch,  by  loading  them  with  favours  and  atten- 
tions, which,  through  weakness,  they  often  dare  not 
decline,  lest  they  give  offence  to  their  misguided 
authors ;  and  so  are  led  out,  one  step  after  ano- 
ther, into  the  world,  even  to  the  courting,  or  the 
unscrupulous  receiving  of  them.  Such  as  these 
have  doubtless  had  to  experience  that  "  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard  ;"  that  l<  they  that  turn 
aside  to  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own  mercies." 

The  living  members  of  the  church  must  always 
sympathize  with  those  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and 
cannot  but  greatly  mourn  and  fear  when  they  see 
any  of  them  exposed  to  the  temptation  alluded  to ; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  measure  the  minister's  own 
fault,  that  the  way  is  set  open  for  him  to  be  thus 
approached  or  assailed,  earnest  must  be  their  desire 
that  they  may  be  led  seriously  to  consider,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  it. 

It  is  a  day  that  calls  loudly  for  faithfulness,  lest 
the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  continue  to 
stand  in  the  holy  place.  Other  members,  no  less 
than  ministers,  and  officers  of  the  church,  have 
cause  to  be  watchful  and  diligent ;  for  we  all  have 
need  of  the  help  and  prayers  one  of  another,  lest 
the  heritage  of  God  be  given  to  reproach.  We 
have  an  unwearied  enemy  to  contend  with  and  re- 
sist, through  the  help  of  that  grace  which  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal,  and  which  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  us,  in  every  hour  of  trial  and 
extremity,  however  dark  or  painful  it  may  be ;  and  I 
as  we  are  faithful  unto  death,  we  shall  receive  a  | 
crown  of  life. 
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(Continued  from  page  158.) 

The  Hall  of  the  college,  small  in  size  but  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  men.  Among  the  eminent 
men  who  have  been  members  of  this  college,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  Dr.  Badcliffe,  the  founder  of  the 
Radcliffe  library ;  Archbishop  Potter,  the  author 
of  the  "  Archajologia  Graca,"  a  work  so  well  known 
to  Greek  scholars;  Earl  Eldon,  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England;  Lord  Stowell,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  whose  clear  and  able  admi 
rality  decisions  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
American  lawyers,  and  Sir  William  Jones 

This  college  is  of  great  antiquity.   Some  writers 
carry  the  date  of  its  origin  farther  back  than  I  have 
mentioned,  the  year  1249.    And  portions  of  the 
building,  discoloured  and  crumbling  with  age,  show 
that  the  works  of  man,  however  skilfully  and  la- 
boriously made,  have  not   that  inward  prinei 
pie  of  renovation  and  life  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  God.    This  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant and  unfavorable  impressions  which  all  per 
sons,  especially  those  from  the  New  World,  are  lia 
ble  to  receive  here.    The  Isis  flows  as  beautiful  as| 
ever;  the  gardens  put  oil'  their  splendor  only  to  re 
model  and  restore  it  with  original  freshness ;  and 
in  the  lofty  and  magnificent  trees,  which  stand  asj 
guards  to  walls  and  towers  and  monuments,  there; 
is  a  principle  of  reproduction,  which  gives  a  lease| 
of  perpetuity  ;  but  upon  everything  which  man  has 
made,  though  wrought  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
with  ages  of  labour,  there  are  marks  of  decay  andj 
dissolution.    The  very  marble,  struck  with  the  sick-, 
ness  of  centuries,  crumbled  in  my  hand,  and  I  felli 
that  there  is  no  true  and  permanent  life  but  in  thei 
great  Source  of  life. 

Oxford  is  a  city  of  colleges  and  public  institu 
tions ;  and  they  arc  found  not  in  a  particular  lo- 
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cality,  as  one  would  be  likely  to  suppose,  but  scat- 
tered over  its  whole  extent.  Christ  Church  College, 
for  instance,  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  those 
which  I  have  mentioned  on  St.  Aldgates'  Street. 
This  college  was  founded  in  1524,  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  It  displays  a  front  of  four  hundred  feet 
in  length  ;  and  as  it  is  viewed  in  certain  positions, 
with  its  turrets  and  battlements,  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  castle.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
octagonal  Gothic  tower,  which  is  truly  a  roagniii- 
ceut  object.  It  is  here,  through  the  large  gateway 
called  Tom  Ga/c,  that  the  visitor  enters,  and  finds 
himself  at  once  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  college, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful 
in  the  city.  The  gateway  has  its  name  from  the 
large  bell  which  is  suspended  in  the  cupola  above  ; 
which  is  seventeen  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  being 
double  the  weight  of  the  large  bell  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  London,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Great  Tom  of  Oxford."  This  bell  is  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Oxford  students,  particularly  those 
of  Christ  Church  College,  who  insist  upon  it  that  it 
is  the  best  bell  in  England,  which  however,  is  said 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion.  This 
bell  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college,  especially  in  the  night.  It  is 
tolled  every  night  at  five  minutes  past  nine ;  at 
M  which  time,  under  penalty  of  being  reported  as  de- 
linquent to  the  college  authorities,  every  undergra- 
duate is  expected  to  be  at  his  room.  The  students 
iusist,  however,  that  it  shall  be  struck  one  hundred 
and  one  times,  and  this  has  become  the  fixed  and 
invariable  custom  in  the  matter. 

The  Refectory  or  Dining  Hall  of  this  college, 
although  it  may  be  thought  to  have  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  material  than  the  mental  wants  of 
its  members,  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  being  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  forty  in  width,  and  fifty  high ;  and  also  on 
account  of  its  various  and  rich  decorations.  The 
roof  is  of  richly  carved  oak,  and  is  ornamented  with 
the  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cardinal  "Wolsey.    *  *        *  * 

At  Oxford,  as  everywhere  else  since  I  have  been 
England,  I  have  been  reminded  of  America. 
Numberless  are  the  remembrances  and  ties,  which 
bind  us  together.  And  here,  in  reading  over  the 
ist  of  those,  whose  powers  were  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined in  Christ  Church  College,  these  sympathetic 
and  fraternal  remembrances  flowed  up  within  me, 
I  stopped  at  the  name  of  William  Penn,  the 
bunder  of  Pennsylvania.  Most  persons  have  an 
dea  of  William  Penn  as  a  man  of  portly  form, 
imfcfi  wearing  a  plain  coat  with  large  buttons,  with  an 
implified  hat  and  a  cane  in  his  hand  ;  adding  per- 
iaps  the  accessory  conception,  which  they  have  im- 
:e, sho*  oibed  traditionally,  that  he  made  some  amicable 
reaties  with  the  Indians.  Put  this,  although  it  is 
rtell  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  all.  Penn  M  as  a  man, 
jot  only  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  but  of  vast 
Jftep  of  intellect.  If  he  wore  a  coat,  which  indi- 
cated his  relationship  to  a  particular  party  or  sect, 
ie  nevertheless  had  a  soul  of  great  dimensions, 
.vhich  took  in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future ; 
ly  to  re  ind  which,  moved  as  it  were  by  divine  inspiration, 
bresaw,  anticipated,  and  in  part  regulated  the  des- 
inies  of  humanity.  And  his  numerous  writings, 
vhen  examined  on  the  principles  which  decide 
iterary  merit,  showed  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar.  In  his  remarkable  Treatise,  entitled  "No 
]ross,  no  Crown,"  which  was  written  at  an  early 
y ant  >eriod  of  his  life,  there  are  many  passages,  charac- 
thesict  erized  by  chasteness  of  taste  and  beauty  of  cxprcs- 
adlfeli  ion,  as  well  as  truth  and  sublimity  of  thought;  and 
!tittb  vhich  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  well  be  explained, 
xcept  in  connection  with  the  fact,  which  perhaps 
5  not  well  known  even  to  his  own  people,  that  his 
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mind,  in  its  intellectual  department,  was  trained  and 
disciplined  in  this  seat  of  learning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Never  assent  merely  to  please  others;  for  that 
is,  besides  flattery,  oftentimes  untrue,  and  discovers 
a  mind  liable  to  be  servile  and  base — nor  contra- 
dict to  vex  others,  for  that  shows  an  ill  temper,  and 
provokes,  but  profits  no  body. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  31,  1857. 


It  may  be  considered  as  among  the  more  satis- 
factory achievements  of  modern  philosophy,  that  its 
discoveries  and  conquests  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  comparatively  few  general  laws,  the  sim- 
plicity and  perfect  adaptation  of  which,  are  being 
slowly  but  surely  demonstrated,  by  the  accumulated 
facts  and  reasoning  of  the  present  and  by-gone 
ages. 

These  "  laws  of  nature"  as,  in  the  correspondence 
of  language  with  our  finite  conceptions,  they  are 
called,  though  treated  of  as  governing  in  special 
departments  of  the  material  creation,  are  understood 
as  being  only  the  uniform  relation  and  sequence 
of  certain  classes  of  events,  which  follow  each 
other  as  apparent  cause  and  effect ;  but  they  are 
really  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  disposition  or 
tendency  of  matter  impressed  on  it  by  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  carried  into  effect  by  his  ever  present, 
and  ever  acting  power.  All  true  knowledge,  there- 
fore, which  we  obtain  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  natural  science  unfolds, 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  modes  of  acting  of 
these  laws,  as  they  influence  or  control  the  existence, 
the  succession  and  the  connection  of  the  events 
taking  place  in  and  among  the  elements  which  sur- 
round us. 

As  these  laws  operate  upon  and  regulate  all  mat 
tcr,  which  has  neither  consciousness  nor  will  of  its 
own,  they  must  necessarily  be  implicitly  obeyed  : 
ensuring  results  with  undeviating  steadiness  and 
regularity,  and  precluding  the  possibility  of  anything 
in  the  material  universe  happening  by  chance. 

We  are,  perhaps,  more  apt  to  overlook  this  when 
thinking  or  speaking  of  the  weather,  than  of  almost 
any  other  natural  phenomena  which  we  are  con- 
stantly observing.  The  changes  of  the  wind  and 
clouds,  the  succession  of  heat  and  cold,  are  seemingly 
so  capricious,  that  we  easily  forget  they  are  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  laws  controlling  the  influence  of 
the  sun  upon  the  land  and  water,  upon  the  air  and  its 
contained  moisture ;  and  that  although  the  effects  we 
witness  have  as  yet  baffled  the  human  intellect  in  its 
attempt  to  discover  the  connection  between  particular 
and  ever  varying  events  and  their  immediate  causes, 
yet  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  these  laws  are  not  as  general  in  their 
application  and  as  fixed  in  their  results,  as  those 
which  determine  the  place  and  the  path  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  system 
by  the  sensible  presence  or  absence  of  heat  in 
the  atmosphere  around  us,  or  more  probably  its 
connection  with  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  so  great  while  it  lasts,  and  yet  so  evanes- 
cent when  the  cause  is  removed,  that  while  expe- 
riencing it,  we  are  easily  induced  to  believe  it  to  be 
greater  than  we  have  before  known,  and  we  thus 
easily  deceive  ourselves  and  one  another  in  relation 
to  the  weather.  Put  careful  observation  proves,  that 
notwithstanding  perpetual  and  apparently  irregular 
ehanges,  the  climate  of  dill'  rent,  sections  of  the 
earth's  surface  possesses  a  remarkable  steadiness  ; 


a  result  which  corresponds  with  the  beneficent 
adaptation  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  different 
countries  which  they  inhabit.  It  is  stated  by  some 
who  have  investigated  this  subject,  that  this  adapta- 
tion appears  to  refer  to  the  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  rather  than  the  extremes,  be- 
tween which  the  atmospherical  changes  may  range 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  so  that  plants  that  will 
thrive  where  the  mean  temperature  is,  say  50°,  will 
dwindle  or  become  unproductive  where  it  rises  five 
degrees  above,  or  falls  five  degrees  below  that  stand- 
ard ;  although  the  variations  may  be  many  times 
greater  than  that,  between  the  warmest  and  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  year  in  the  climate  they  most 
affect.  If  then  we  resort  to  accurate  measurement, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mean  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  or  throughout  the  summer  or  the  win- 
ter solstice,  in  any  given  place,  is  so  nearly  the 
same  through  a  succession  of  years,  as  to  demon- 
strate that  climate  is  the  effect  of  causes  or  laws 
acting  with  uniformity  and  unerring  force.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  amount  of  rain  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  elements,  which  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  climate,  embraces,  as  its  consti- 
tuents, the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  water  and 
the  earth ;  the  distribution  of  the  two  latter  as  to 
their  relative  proportions,  influencing  the  amount  of 
vapour  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  the 
winds  and  rains,  that  give  them  aid  in  keeping  up, 
or  restoring  the  equilibrium  when  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed ;  and  probably  above  all  these,  the  presence 
and  distribution  of  that  subtle  fluid  which  we  call 
electricity,  we  can  readily  understand,  how  in  the 
working  of  these  different  agents  and  complex  ma- 
chinery, there  will  be  constant  change ;  one  acting 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  modify  its  power,  and  securing 
permanence  only  in  continued  alternation ;  which 
to  our  imperfect  vision  may  wear  the  appearance  of 
irregularity  or  of  chance. 

But  however  the  subtilty  of  the  agents  and  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  which  belong  to  meteorology 
may  baffle  the  prying  eye  of  philosophy,  analogy, 
and  the  acknowledged  truths  in  regard  to  the 
"  laws  of  nature"  already  known,  confirm  the  con- 
viction, that  cold  and  heat,  winds  and  rain,  are  not 
outlaws,  subject  to  no  coercive  government  in  their 
influence  on  the  weather  :  but  that  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  atmosphere,  are  so  adjusted, 
as  to  secure  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  the  sta- 
bility and  the  variation,  which  arc  required  to  adapt 
climate  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  carry  out  the  wise  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions of  that  glorious  and  all-bountiful  Creator, 

"Who  plann'd,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world, 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man." 

The  most  partial  and  most  extensive  variations 
from  the  ordinary  mean  of  atmospheric  changes,  are 
doubtless  effective  of  general  good  ;  and  amid  the 
struggle  of  seemingly  conflicting  forces,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  provision  is  made  to  hold  each 
within  limits  so  exactly  prescribed,  that  no  perma- 
nent disturbance  or  general  evil  can  result  there- 
from. The  "  course  of  nature"  is  directed  by  immu- 
table laws;  those  laws,  as  before  observed,  are  the 
design,  intention,  purpose  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
kindness,  impressed  on  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  enforced  by  Divine  power,  and  in  relation 
to  the  operation  and  result  of  which,  we  may  with 
truth  adopt  the  language  of  Pope  : 

"All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
AU  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see: 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good, 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is  is  right.' 
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These  views  may  reconcile  us  to  the  extreme  cold 
which  we  have  been  experiencing  within  this  month, 
more  intense,  it  is  said,  than  ever  known  in  this 
country  before ;  the  thermometer  within  twenty 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  22°  below 
zero,  and  at  some  places  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  mercury  having  been  frozen,  indicating  at  least 
50°  below  zero.  This  has  been  from  no  accidental 
cause,  nor  are  its  consequences  other  than  the  pro- 
motion of  general  good.  If  it  has  stimulated  any 
to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  to  those  who  stood  in 
need,  it  has  been  productive  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
physical  benefit. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  10th  inst. 

The  Swiss  difficulty  is  reported  to  be  virtually  settled, 
by  the  interposition  of  France,  supported  by  England. 
The  French  government  has  decided  that  Prussia  shall 
renounce  all  claim  upon  Neufehatel,  in  return  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  and  France  and  Austria  under- 
take to  prevent  any  aggression  by  Prussia  upon  Switzer- 
land. The  latter  power  approves  these  terms,  and  the 
Federal  Assembly  is  authorized  to  ratify  them.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  who  meet  at  Paris  to  terminate  the  dif- 
ficulties respecting  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  have 
brought  their  labours  to  a  close,  having  agreed  upon  a 
new  boundary  line  between  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia. 
The  Isle  of  Serpents  and  the  Delta  of  the  Danube  are  to 
belung  to  Turkey. 

Official  despatches  from  China  state,  that  the  British 
Admiral  did  not  bombard  the  city,  but  confined  his  fire 
to  government  property.  The  Times  says,  "  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  part  of  that  vast  and  densely  populated 
city  was  wilfully  destroyed,  except  a  portion  of  the  su- 
burb which  it  was  necessary  to  break  through  in  order 
to  reach  the  wall ;  and,  even  here,  the  people  were  al- 
lowed full  time  to  remove  themselves  and  their  property." 
It  also  contends  that  hostilities  must  be  carried  on  un- 
til the  Chinese  submit  to  the  English  demands,  and 
China  be  brought  into  full  communication  with  the 
civilized  world,  and  says,  the  task  of  dragging  her  from 
her  seclusion  can  best  be  performed  by  Englishmen. 
Other  British  Journals  see  the  matter  differently,  and 
think  in  this  affair  the  British  are  clearly  the  barbarians. 
The  French  press  generally  approve  of  the  hostile  mea- 
Burea  taken  by  the  British,  against  Canton. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  been  assassinated.  While 
officiating  in  "the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's,"  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discharged  priest,  named 
Verges.  The  murderer  was  immediately  arrested.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  probably  par- 
tially insane. 

Lord  Napier  has  received  the  appointment  of  Minister, 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

A  conclave  was  held  at  Rome  on  the  15th  ult.,  in 
which  the  state  of  the  Roman  church  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  was  considered.  The  Pope  complains 
bitterly  of  the  doings  of  the  new  Government  of  Mexico, 
and  declares  all  measures  which  it  has  taken  against  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  Chair  to  be  null  and  void.  He 
al  0  denounces  those  Priests  who  obey  the  laws  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  live,  rather  than  the  instructions 
forwarded  them  from  Rome. 

It  is  announced  from  Constantinople, that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  definitively  arranged  with  English  capi- 
talists for  a  loan  of  £12,000,000,  at  G  per  cent.;  sub- 
scriptions at  par. 

The  English  money  market  is  easier,  the  current  rate 
of  discount  for  good  bills  being  5;[  per  cent.  Consols, 
03}  a  94. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  has  been  active,  and 
prices  have  advanced.  Fair  Orleans  is  quoted  at  8^d. ; 
middling,  ~i\d.  Ureadstulls  were  without  material  al- 
teration in  price.  At  Manchester,  the  rise  in  the  raw 
material  had  caused  manufacturers  to  ask  an  advance, 
which  checked  purchases. 

AUSTRALIA. — Advices  from  Melbourne  to  Tenth 
mo.  10th,  had  been  received.  The  shipments  of  gold 
continued  large.  Further  discoveries  were  reported,  and 
some  very  largo  nuggets  have  been  found,  but  none 
equal  to  that  found  in  1853,  which  was  worth  over  £6000. 
The  whole  quantity  exported  from  Melbourne  during  the 
year,  was  2,285,403  ounces,  up  to  the  10th  of  Tenth  mo. 

PERSIA. — The  Shah's  government  seems  desirous  of 
coming  to  an  amicnblc  understanding  with  England.  It 
has  been  stated  officially  in  the  Gazette,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  English  vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  not 
be  considered  an  act  of  war,  and  that  no  opposition 


would  be  made  to  the  landing  of  the  English  forces. 
After  the  fall  of  Herat,  the  Persian  army  had  advanced 
further,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  natives. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — A  bill  has  been  in 
troduced  into  the  Senate,  repealing  all  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  allowing  bounties  to  vessels  employed  on  the  Banks 
or  other  cod  fisheries.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Commerce.  It  was  stated,  in  the  debate,  that 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  about  $10,000,000  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  in  payment  of  such  bounties, 
and  that  the  cod  fishermen  of  two  or  three  New  England 
States  were  now  receiving  about  $300,000  annually. 
The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in 
the  Senate,  but  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  18.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories have  reported  against  the  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Arizonia,  asking  for  a  territorial  government. 
The  House  has  passed  bills  for  completing  and  opening 
roads  in  Orqgon,  Washington  and  Minnesota  Territories; 
for  the  construction  of  a  penitentiary  in  Nebraska,  &c.  ; 
also  a  bill  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  on  the  summons  of  either  House  of  Congress 
and  to  compel  them  to  discover  testimony.  This  last 
bill  was  passed  in  consequence  ot  the  contumacy  of  wit- 
nesses having  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  alleged  official  cor- 
ruption of  some  members  of  Congress.  The  President 
has  communicated  to  Congress  the  letter  of  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  this  nation,  in  restoring  to  the  British  Government  the 
ship  Resolute,  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  expe 
dition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Kansas. — The  Free  State  Legislature  met  recently  and 
organized,  but  the  same  day  eight  of  the  members  were 
arrested  on  a  writ  of  Judge  Cato,  for  the  offence  of  meet 
ing  as  legislators.    The  Legislature  was  then  adjourned 
until  the  Sixth  mo.  next.    The  Pro-slavery  Legislature 
is  in  session.    In  Gov.  Geary's  message,  he  recommends 
the  repeal  of  the  test  oaths  act,  and  other  atrocious  en 
actmeuts  of  the  former  Legislature,  and  advises  that 
body  to  forego  legislation  in  reference  to  slavery,  until  a 
State  Constitution  is  formed.  A  despatch  from  St.  Louis 
says,  that  the  Legislature  repudiate  these  recommenda 
tions  of  the  Governor.    A  "  Law  and  Order"  Convention 
was  recently  held  in  Lecompton,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted,  embodying  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
party,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  called  the  National  De 
mocratic  party. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  46.  The  Delaware  is  firmly  bridged  with  ice,  and 
persons  in  vehicles  and  on  foot  cross  to  Camden,  N.  J. 

Boston. — The  harbour  is  shut  up  with  ice.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  harbours  are  in  like  manner  obstructed,  and 
the  arrivals  are  very  few  in  number. 

Pennsylvania  Banks. — According  to  the  report  made 
to  the  State  Auditor,  in  the  Eleventh  mouth  last,  the 
specie  in  all  the  Banks  of  the  State  amounted  to  $5,907,- 
909  ;  the  Bank  note  circulation  to  $17,362,345,  and  the 
amount  due  to  depositors  to  $20,405,942.  The  bills  dis- 
counted to  $50,171,688. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  473  ;  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver, 61. 

The  Coldest  Day. — On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
temperature  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  was 
lower  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  har- 
bour of  Norfolk  was  frozen,  so  as  to  close  the  port ; 
at  Washington,  the  thermometer  was  0°  to  8°  below 
zero  ;  in  the  rural  portion  of  Philadelphia,  four  miles 
north  of  Market  street,  15°  below;  at  West-Town 
Hoarding-School,  22°  below;  in  Vermont,  the  mercury 
at  various  points  congealed  in  the  thermometers. 

Severe  Storm. — On  the  18th,  a  violent  storm  com- 
menced all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  coutinued 
with  little  intermission  for  two  days.  The  temperature 
was  very  low,  approaching  zero,  and  in  some  places  be- 
low it.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  was  blown  into  drifts,  blocking  up  the  rail- 
roads in  all  quarters,  and  causing  a  suspension  of  travel 
for  several  days.  On  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
the  snow  in  some  places  was  fifteen  feet  deep.  On  the 
18th,  the  thermometer  at  Albany  was  20°  below  zero; 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  30°  below,  and  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, 27°  below.  The  weather'continucd  intensely  cold 
during  most  of  the  subsequent  week:  some  of  the  ther- 
mometrical  indications  being  as  follows: — Philadelphia, 
from  6°  to  10  below  zero  ;  Baltimore.  5°  below  ;  Wash- 
ington, 4°  below;  Louisville,  Ky.,  10°  below;  Boston, 
16°  below.  The  disasters  at  sea  were  many,  involving 
great  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  The  brig 
Emetine,  from  Boston,  was  wrecked  on  the  Jersey  coast, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  The  ship  Orissa,  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  wrecked  near  Cohassct.  Four  of  her  crew 
were  drowned.    The  schooner  Fonetla  ran  ashore  uear 


the  same  place.  Two  of  her  crew  were  frozen  to  death. 
The  bark  Tedesco,  from  Cadiz  for  Boston,  went  ashore 
during  the  gale.  The  vessel,  cargo,  and  all  hands  were 
lost.  Numerous  other  shipwrecks  are  noticed  in  the 
papers,  involving  a  fearful  amount  of  human  suffering. 

U.  S.  Senators. — James  Harlan,  Rep.,  has  been  re- 
elected from  Iowa.  His  first  election  was  set  aside  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  alleged  informality  in  the  election. 
J.  R.  Doolittle,  Rep.,  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Whale  Fishery. — From  the  annual  statement  of  the 
New  Bedford  Shipping  List,  it  appears  that  the  success 
of  the  fleet  has  been,  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of 
many,  very  favourable.  The  number  of  ships  cruising 
in  the  Northern  Seas  the  past  year,  was  181,  and  all  but 
three  have  been  heard  from  ;  76  have  arrived  in— 73  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  three  at  San  Francisco,  with 
an  average  of  763  barrels  of  oil  to  each  ship.  Only  two 
ships  have  been  lost  so  far  as  heard  from — the  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Alexander  Coffin,  of  New  Bedford. 

Miscellaneous. — Industry  in  Massachusetts. — The  general 
thriving  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  shown  by 
the  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors in  Savings'  Banks,  and  also  in  the  amount  deposited. 
The  number  of  depositors.  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1855,  was 
148,263,  and  the  amount  $27,296,216  ;  the  number  of 
depositors,  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1856,  had  increased  to  165,- 
484,  and  the  amount  deposited  to  $30,373,447. 

Intense  Cold. — Eight  persons,  all  residents  along  the 
line  of  road,  between  Iowa  City  and  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst. 

A  Tall  Tree. — The  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  states, 
that  a  pine  tree  was  recently  cut,  in  the  town  of  Carroll, 
out  of  which  were  cut  nine  16  feet  saw  logs,  and  one  12 
feet  log.  The  stump  and  top  must  have  made  the  tree 
1-80  feet  high. 

The  Minnesota  Fur  Trade.— -The  total  amount  of  pel- 
tries from  the  Pembina  or  Red  River  region  exported 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  1856,  is  as  follows : — 
64,292  rats;  8276  minks;  1428  martens;  876  foxes; 
3600  coons  ;  1045  fishers  ;  10  wolverines  ;  364  badgers  ; 
2032  wolves;  405  otter;  2542  kit-foxes;  610  deer;  20 
cross-fox;  8  silver  fox;  50  lynx;  7500  buffalo  robes, 
and  586  pounds  of  beaver,  worth,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
$97,000. 

Spuming  Jennies. — It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at 
present  in  use  throughout  the  world  forty  millions  of 
spindles  used  for  spinning  cotton,  eight  millions  for 
spinning  wool,  and  three  millions  for  spinning  linen. 

The  Trade  in  Human  Flesh. — Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  domestic  slave  trade  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  that  the 
auction  sales  of  negroes  in  that  city  the  last  year,  reach 
cd  an  aggregate  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Route  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph. — It  has  been  decided 
to  make  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  the  western  termi 
nus  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Telegraph,  and  to  run  the  line 
direct  from  that  point,  (under  water,)  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  just  below  the  Gut  of  Canso,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  four  miles 
at  Trinity  Bay,  by  means  of  an  underground  wire. 

The  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  contain  176,350 
pupils,  the  cost  of  whose  education,  including  expenses 
of  school-houses,  was,  last  year,  $514,248.  There  are 
nearly  two  thousand  teachers  in  the  State. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  O.,  for  Edmund 
Bailey,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Mary  Bailey,  $1,  to  2 
vol.  30  ;  from  Chas.  B.  Owen,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from 
Israel  Buffinton,  agt.,  F.  R.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.'  30,  and  for 
Mary  Gould,  S.  Lincoln,  P.  Tripp,  P.  Chace,  Wm.  F. 
Wood,  Miller  Chace,  Dr.  T.  Wilbur,  Moses  B.  Buffinton, 
Nathan  Buffinton,  $2  each,  vol.  30;  from  John  Boadle 
N.  B.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  ngt.,  O.,  for 
X.  Cook,  Jesse  Kirk,  Elisha  Kirk,  David  Hall,  $2  each 
vol.  30. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tuncssassah,  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  that 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Jokl  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Ei.kinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROliB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  streel,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

If  tbe  reader  has  rightly  considered  the  various 
facts  which  we  have  presented,  he  will  long  before 
this  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  for  the 
general  interests  of  society  that  every  invention, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, shall  have  the  most  perfect  freedom  to  go 
forward.    He  will  also  have  perceived,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  natural  right,  this  proud  distinction 
of  man,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  capacity  and  knowledge, 
can  never  be  wholly  stopped,  however  it  may  be 
opposed.    It  may  be  suspended  by  the  ignorance 
of  a  government;  it  may  be  clamored  down  by  the 
prejudice  of  a  people ;  but  the  living  principle  which 
is  in  it  can  never  be  destroyed.    To  deny  that  this 
blessing,  as  well  as  many  other  blessings  which  we 
enjoy,  is  not  productive  of  any  particular  evil,  would 
be  uucandid  and  unwise.    Every  change  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  a  perfect  machine  instead  of 
an  imperfect  one,  of  a  cheap  machine  instead  of  a 
dear  one,  is  an  inconvenience  to  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  imperfect  and  the  dear 
machines.    It  is  a  change  that  more  or  less  affects 
the  interests  of  capitalists  as  well  as  of  workmen. 
In  a  commercial  country,  in  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity, improvement  is  hourly  producing  some 
change  which  affects  some  interests.    Every  new 
pattern  which  is  introduced  in  hardware,  deranges 
for  a  moment  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  moulds.    Every  new  book,  upon  any  specific 
subject  upon  which  books  have  formerly  been  writ- 
ten, lessens  the  value  of  the  copyright  of  those  ex- 
iting books.    What  then 't    Is  every  improvement, 
which  thus  produces  a  slight  partial  injury,  to  be 
di-counteuanced,  because  of  this  inevitable  condi- 
tion which  we  find  at  every  step  in  the  march  of 
b|society  ?    Or  rather,  ought  we  not  to  feel  that 
every  improvement  brings  healing  upon  its  wings, 
even  to  those  for  whom  it  is  a  momentary  evil ;  that 
if  it  displaces  their  labour  or  their  capital  for  a  sea- 
son, it  gives  new  springs  to  the  general  industry, 
ittW  and  calls  forth  all  labour  and  all  capital  to  higher 
and  more  successful  exertions  I    At  every  advance 
which  improvement  makes,  the  partial  and  tempo- 
rary evils  of  improvement  are  more  and  more  les- 
sened.   In  the  early  stages  of  social  refinement, 
when  a  machine  for  greatly  diminishing  labour  is 
for  the  first  time  introduced,  its  effects  in  displacing 
labour  for  an  instant  may  be  seen  in  the  condition 
of  great  masses  of  people.    It  is  the  first  step  which 
i3  the  most  trying.  Thus,  when  printing  .superseded 
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the  copies  of  books  by  writing,  a  large  body  of 
people  were  put  out  of  employ ;  they  had  to  seek 
new  employ.  It  was  the  same  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  spinning  machinery ;  the  same  with  the 
power-loom.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that 
no  such  great  changes  could  again  happen  in  any 
of  the  principal  branches  of  human  industry ;  but 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  'difficulty  of  superseding 
our  present  expeditious  and  cheap  modes  of  manu- 
facture is  daily  increasing.  The  more  machines 
are  multiplied,  that  is,  the  more  society  approaches 
toward  perfection,  the  less  room  is  there  for  those 
great  inventions  which  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
We  shall  still  go  on  improving,  doubtless;  but  in- 
genuity will  have  a  much  narrower  range  to  work 
in.  It  may  perfect  the  machines  which  we  have  got, 
but  it  will  invent  fewer  original  machines.  Aud 
who  can  doubt,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  this 
state,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  general  condition 
of  mankind  ?  Who  can  doubt  whether,  instead  of 
a  state  of  society  where  the  labourers  were  few  and 
wretched,  wasting  human  strength,  unaided  by  art, 
in  labours  which  could  be  better  performed  by  wind, 
and  water,  and  steam — by  the  screw  and  the  lever 
— it  would  not  be  better  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
we  can  to  a  state  of  society  where  the  labourers 
would  be  many  and  lightly  tasked,  exerting  human 
power  in  its  noblest  occupation,  that  of  giving  a 
direction  by  its  intelligence  to  the  mere  physical 
power  which  it  had  conquered  ?  Surely,  a  nation 
so  advanced  as  to  apply  the  labour  of  its  people  to 
occupations  where  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
was  required,  leaving  all  that  was  purely  mechani- 
cal to  machines  and  to  inferior  animals,  would  pro- 
duce for  itself  the  greatest  number  of  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  convenience,  of  luxury  and  taste,  at  the 
cheapest  cost.  But  it  would  do  more.  It  would 
have  its  population  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
those  productions;  and  that  population  employed 
in  those  labours  alone  which  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  that  great  power  of  man  by  which  he 
subdues  all  other  power  to  his  use — his  reason. 

But  it  is  not  only  science  which  has  determined, 
and  is  more  and  more  determining,  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  operatives,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  upon  the  factory  principle,  so  uni- 
versal and  eo  powerful,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  future  that  the  larger  amount  of  the  labour 
of  a  country  should  be  regarded  as  an  insulated 
force.  It  must  work  in  conjunction  with  higher  and 
more  powerful  forces. 

In  France,  which,  as  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing country,  is  considerably  behind  the  ad- 
vance of  England  or  the  United  States,  it  was  a 
common  practice,  in  many  villages  and  small  towns, 
not  very  long  ago,  for  the  weavers  to  make  the 
looms  and  other  Implements  of  their  trade.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  same  country,  before  an 
apprentice  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a 
master-weaver,  it  was  not  only  necessary  for  him  to 
prove  that  he  understood  his  trade  as  a  weaver,  but 
that  he  was  able  to  construct  all  the  machines  and 
tools  with  which  he  carried  on  his  craft.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  business  of  weaving  will 
very  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  tjutt  the  appren- 
tice of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  skill  was  put  to 
such  a  proof,  was  both  an  indifferent  weaver  and 


an  indifferent  mechanician ;  that  in  the  attempt  to 
unite  two  such  opposite  trades,  he  must  have  excel- 
led in  neither ;  and  that  in  fact  the  regulation  was 
one  of  those  monstrous  violations  of  the  freedom  of 
industry,  which  our  ancestors  chose  to  devise  for 
the  support  of  industry. 

Carrying  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labour  to 
the  other  extreme  point,  we  have  seen  that  a  vast 
number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  who,  if  individually  set  to  carry 
the  workmanship  of  that  piece  of  cloth  through  all 
its  stages,  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  produce 
it  at  all,  much  less  to  produce  it  as  durable  and 
beautiful  as  the  cloth  which  we  all  daily  consume. 
How  would  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  for  example, 
know  how  to  perform  the  business  of  the  scourer, 
or  of  the  dyer,  or  of  the  carder  ?  or  the  carder  that 
of  the  spinner  or  the  weaver?  or  the  weaver  that 
of  the  miller,  or  boiler,  or  dyer,  or  brushcr,  or  cut- 
ter, or  pressor '!  We  must  be  quite  sure  that,  if 
any  arbitrary  power  or  regulation,  such  as  compel- 
led the  weaver  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  make  his 
own  loom,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compel  a 
man  engaged  in  any  one  branch  of  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  cloth  to  carry  that  manufacture  through 
all  its  stages,  the  production  of  cloth  would  be  ut- 
terly suspended ;  and  that  the  workmen  being  in- 
competent to  go  on,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  could 
no  longer  be  paid  ;  for  the  wages  of  labour  are  paid 
by  the  consumer  of  the  produce  of  labour,  and  here 
there  would  be  nothing  to  consume. 

The  great  principle,  therefore,  which  keeps  the 
division  of  labour  in  full  activity  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  necessary  to  production  upon  a  scale  that 
will  maintain  the  number  of  labourers  engaged  in 
workino-  in  the  cheapest,  because  most  economical 
manner"  through  the  application  of  that  mode  of 
working.  The  labourers,  even  if  the  principle  were 
injurious  to  their  individual  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, which  we  think  it  is  not,  could  not  dispense 
with  the  principle,  because  it  is  essential  to  econo- 
mical production ;  and  if  dear  production  were  to 
take  the  place  of  economical  production,  there 
would  be  a  proportionately  diminished  demand  for 
products,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the 
number  of  producers. 

The  same  laws  of  necessity  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  working  men  to  contend  against  the 
operation  of  the  division  of  labour — even  if  it  were 
desirable  that  they  should  contend  against  it,  as  far 
as  their  individual  interests  are  concerned — render 
it  equally  impossible  that  they  should  contend  against 
the  operation  of  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the 
direction  of  their  labour.  The  mode  in  which  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  influences  the  direction  of 
their  labour  is,  that  it  furnishes  mechanical  and 
chemical  aids  to  the  capitalist  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  production.  The  abandonment  of  those 
mechanical  and  chemical  aids  would  suspend  pro- 
duction, and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increase, 
but  greatly  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the 
power  of  manual  labour,  seeking  to  work  without 
those  mechanical  and  chemical  aids.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  division  of  labour  would  work  the 
same  effects.  There  would  be  incomparably  less 
produced  or,  all  sides;  and  the  workmen  on  all 
sides,  experiencing  in  their  fullest  extent  the  evils 
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which  result  from  diminished  production,  would  all 
fall  back  in  their  condition,  and  day  by  day  have 
less  command  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  till  they  sank  into  utter  destitution. 

We  dwell  principally  on  the  effects  of  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  and  division  of  labour  on  the 
working  man  as  a  consumer,  because  it  is  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  volume  to  consider  such 
questions  with  reference  to  production.  Eut  the 
condition  of  the  working  man  as  a  producer  is, 
taking  the  average  of  all  ranks  of  producers,  greatly 
advanced  by  the  direction  which  capital  gives  to 
labour,  by  calling  in  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  division  of  labour.  If  the  freedom  of  labour 
were  not  established  upon  the  same  imperishable 
basis  as  the  security  of  property,  wc  might,  indeed, 
think  that  it  was  a  pitiable  thing  for  a  man  to  la- 
bour through  life  at  one  occupation,  and  believe 
that  it  was  debasing  to  the  human  intellect  and 
morals  to  make  forever  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  raise 
a  nap  upon  woolen  cloth.  The  Hindoos,  when 
they  instituted  their  castes,  which  compelled  a  man 
to  follow,  without  a  possibility  of  emerging  from  it, 
the  trade  of  his  fathers,  saw  the  general  advantage 
of  the  division  of  labour ;  but  they  destroyed  the 
principle  which  could  make  it  endurable  to  the  in- 
dividual. They  destroyed  the  freedom  of  industry. 
"  To  limit  industry  or  genius,  and  narrow  the  field 
of  individual  exertion  by  any  artificial  means,  is  an 
injury  to  human  nature  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
brought  on  by  a  community  of  possessions.  Where 
there  is  no  stimulus  to  industry,  things  are  worst ; 
where  industry  is  circumscribed,  they  cannot  pros- 
per ;  and  are  then  only  in  a  healthy  state,  v*  hen 
every  avenue  to  personal  advantage  is  open  to  every 
talent  and  disposition.  A  state  of  equality  is  an 
instance  of  the  first  case;  the  division  of  the  people 
into  castes,  as  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
still  among  the  Hindoos,  of  the  second.  This  divi- 
sion has  been  considered  by  all  intelligent  travel- 
lers as  one  powerful  cause  of  the  stationary  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  and  the 
effect  would  have  been  still  more  pernicious,  if  time 
or  necessity  had  not  introduced  some  relaxation  into 
the  rigorous  restrictions  originally  established,  and 
so  ancient  as  to  be  attributed  to  Siva.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  rule  is  generally  adhered  to,  that  a 
man  of  a  lower  class  is  restricted  from  the  business 
of  a  higher  class,  so  long,  we  may  safely  predict, 
India  will  continue  what  it  is  in  point  of  civilization. 
An  approach  to  the  same  effect  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  limitation  of  honours,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities in  some  countries  of  Europe." 

(To  bo  continued.} 

Dying  Rich. — Who  is  he  that  dies  rich  '!  That 
man  dies  rich,  and  only  that  man — who,  when  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  little,  or  more,  or  nothing — 
lias  before  him  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven.  Who 
dies  poor!  lie  that,  whatever  lie  leaves  behind 
him,  has  nothing  laid  up  in  heaven.    Ho  dies  -  oor. 

For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Charily  is  the  Rnd  of  llic  Commandment. 
"  Affections,  like  the  conscience,  are  rather  to  be 
/"/  than  drawn  ;  neither  can  be  forced. 

Conscience,  her fint  law  broken,  wounded  lies; 
fhftflblcd.  lifeless,  impotent  to  good  ; 
A  feign  M  affection  hounds  her  utmost  power. 

"  Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  When  a 
scar  cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  kind  nflire  is 
to  liidc  it. 

Slander  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  nil  the  worms  of  the  Nile;  whn-e  breath 
Kidcs  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  ;  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters.    .    .  . 


lie  who  reforms  himself,  has  done  more  towards 
reforming  others,  than  all  the  crowd  of  noisy,  igno- 
rant, and  impotent,  yet  proud  and  boasting  zea- 
lots. 

Th'  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  on  earth  surveys 
Nought  greater,  than  an  honest,  humble  heart. 
The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men, 
If  noble,  far  the  noblest  of  our  lives. 
A  good  man,  tho'  silent,  counsel  gives  ; 
The  touch'd  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise. 

There  can  be  no  Christianity,  where  there  is  no 
charity,  but  the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of 
religion,  that  they  may  more  freely  indulge  the  only 
pleasure  of  their  lives — that  of  calumniating  those, 
who,  to  their  other  failings,  add  not  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy. 

The  man  that  dares  traduce  because  he  can, 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man. 
Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds  : 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility  ; 
Stoops  to  the  lowest;  is  too  great  to  find 
Inferiors  ;  all  immortal !  brothers  all  1 
Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love. 

A  humble,  watchful,  and  prayerful  walk  before 
God,  will  be  found  the  only  security  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  blessing,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced upon  the  meek,  the  mourners,  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for,  without  the  cha- 
rity by  which  these  are  influenced  and  governed, 
all  our  good  works  will  avail  nothing,  though  we 
may  possess  all  other  gifts  and  graces,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear in  the  sight  of  men  as  the  true  and  acceptable 
servants  and  followers  of  Christ ;  who,  to  meekness 
and  lowliness  of  heart,  added  mercy  and  love ; 
judging  no  man,  and  condemning  none ;  for,  said 
he,  "  I  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the 
world,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them." 

As  the  mission  of  our  divine  Master  was  one  of 
love  and  mercy,  so  will  that  of  his  true  followers 
even  be  the  same,  not  seeking  their  own  wills,  but 
to  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heaven ;  which  is 
not,  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  be 
brought  to  repentance,  and  a  saving  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  dear  Son,  which  is  life  eternal.  And 
when  we  consider  how  long  he  has  borne  with  and 
followed  us  all,  amid  our  devious  wanderings,  how 
can  wc  allow  our  hearts  to  become  so  hardened  as 
to  be  insensible  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  the  crea- 
tures whom  he  hath  made,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  glory  ? 

If j  through  obedience  to  our  heavenly  Father,  wc 
are  engaged  to  love  and  serve  him,  and  his  crea- 
tures, according  to  our  measure,  he  will  not  fail  to 
bless  us  with  an  evidence  of  our  acceptance  with 
him,  through  the  mediation  of  his  dear  Son,  by  whom 
wc  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  are  en- 
abled to  present  our  petitions  for  mercy,  pardon, 
preservation,  and  help,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  whole  heritage  of  God. 

Society  has  claims  upon  all  who  are  professing 
the  name  of  Christ,  for  the  exercise  of  the  love  and 
forbearance  of  the  gospel,  in  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  reformation,  lest  that  which  is 
lame,  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  not  healed  ; 
for  there  is  no  surer  means  of  winning  souls  unto 
Christ,  than  by  a  kind,  courteous,  and  forbearing 
demeanour,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  his  service,  towards  those  who  may  be  offending 
against  him,  either  by  denying  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, r>r  departing  in  practice  from  the  precepts  of 
his  law,  written  in  the  heart. 


Indolence  leaves  the  door  of  the  soul  unlocked, 
and  thieves  and  robbers  go  in  and  spoil  it  of  its 
treasures. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures  on 

Covrper," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheeveb.    Pub.  1856. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

u  Let  us'  note  how  the  sight  of  the  undevout 
gayety  of  a  thoughtless  world,  in  one  of  the  great 
exchanges  of  its  mirthfulness,  affected  Cowper. 
He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Unwin  in  regard  to  the 
scenes  at  Brighton  : — '  There  is  not,  I  think,  so 
melancholy  a  sight  in  the  world,  (a  hospital  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  it,)  as  that  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons distinguished  by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gen- 
tle perhaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by 
education,  have  the  appearance  of  being  innocent 
and  inoffensive,  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion, 
or  not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profess, 
are  none  of  them  at  any  great  distance  from  an  j 
eternal  state,  where  self-deception  will  be  impossi-  | 
ble,  and  where  amusements  cannot  enter.  Some  of 
them,  we  may  say,  will  be  reclaimed  :  it  is  most 
probable,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  will,  because 
mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  > 
fond  of  distinguishing  itself  by  seeking  its  objects 
among  the  most  desperate  class;  but  the  Scripture 
gives  no  encouragement  to  the  warmest  charity  to 
hope  for  deliverance  for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
afflicted  and  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself,  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  man  whom  the  world  would  envy,  if 
they  knew  the  value  of  his  sorrows,  which  are 
possibly  intended  only  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  turn 
his  affections  toward  their  proper  centre.  But  when 
I  see  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries,  who  have 
no  ears  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for  splendor,  and 
no  tongue,  but  for  impertinence  or  folly,  I  say,  or 
at  least  I  see  occasion  to  say,  '  This  is  madness : 
this,  persisted  in,  must  have  a  tragical  conclusion  : 
it  will  condemn  you,  not  only  as  christians  unwor-  K 
thy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelligent  creatures.' 

"  It  was  a  painfully  vivid  image  with  which  Cow- 
per conveyed  his  mental  state,  when  he  said  that  a 
thick  fog  enveloped  the  landscape,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  freezing  intensely.    Again  and  again 
we  find  ourselves  inquiring,  how  could  his  affections 
continue  so  warm,  so  ardent,  so  benevolent,  his  in- 
terest so  unabated  in  every  good  thing,  his  sympa- 
thy for  others'  woes  so  tender,  and  his  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness  of  others  so  constant,  his 
sensibilities  undiminished  to  the  last,  and  his  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  loye,  susceptible  of  neit 
friendships  with  congenial  natures  late  in  life  J 
His  power  of  attraction  over  others  was  almost  p 
fascination ;  and  the  frankness  and  cordial  sinceritj 
with  which  he  took  the  new  young  friends  to  hi 
heart,  whom  Providence  ordained  to  meet  and  bless 
him  on  his  lonely  way,  were  among  the  most  de- 
lightful exhibitions  of  his  nature.    His  own  miser) 
never  made  him  misanthropic,  but  right  the  con 
trary ;  for  he  was  both  grateful  for  his  own  bless 
rags,  and  joyful  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  him 
The  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  th 
world  at  large  was  always  near  his  heart,  and  what 
ever  concerned  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  wa 
interesting  to  him,  secluded  as  he  was  from  th 
public,  and  in  common,  from  religious  society,  I 
like  manner,  from  his  distant  retreat  he  viewa 
with  painful  sensations  the  progress  of  infidelitj 
and  of  sin  in  every  shape. 

*  "  The  general  tone  of  his  coi 
rcspondence,  his  life,  and  his  writings,  up  to  a  vei 
late  period,  was  cheerful.  '  The  Task,'  thou<: 
written  throughout  beneath  that  intensely  f'reozin 
veil  of  gloom  which  he  describes,  is  yet  a  checrft 
poem  ;  neither  fog  nor  frost  is  admitted  in  it  to  mt 
your  sensibility  or  perception.  A  tender  melai  , 
choly  runs  through  it,  indeed  ;  a  pensiveness  dccpl  * 
touching,  and  sometimes  sad,  but  nothing  of  glooi  1 
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There  is  a  deep  pathos,  but  yet  a  heavenly  hope. 
Fountains  of  the  purest  happiness  are  opened  up  in 
it,  of  which  you  feel  perfectly  assured  that  the 
writer  must  himself  have  deeply  tasted ;  and  scenes 
of  delight,  and  of  sweet,  heartfelt  enjoyment  are 
presented,  of  which  you  know  that  the  poet  himself 
must  have  been  a  living  part.  *  *  The 
following  and  similar  passages  are  truly  descriptive 
of  Cowper's  character  and  pursuits. 

"How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle;  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Esteems  that  busy  vvorld  an  idler  too  ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation,  who  has  these  ? 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  to  enjoy  ? 
Me,  therefore,  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  His  debtors  to  account, 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
E'en  here  ;  while  sedulous  I  seek  to  improve, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work, 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point,  the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it;  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life, 
Has  business  ;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl,  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  waters  and  beneath  clear  skies." 


known  the 

*  # 


yielding  a  celestial  melody.  He  had 
wounded  spirit  and  the  heavenly  cure. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  deep  consciousness  of 
communion  with  his  Maker,  in  the  profound  expe- 
rience of  gratitude,  and  faith,  and  love,  that  he 
wrote  those  closing  lines  in  the  fifth  book  of  '  The 
Task:' 


ay, 
idles 

*     In  Cowper's  earlier  poem  of  "Retire- 
m]  nent,"  we  find  the  following  beautiful  lines 


"A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not, 
Till  thou  hast  touched  them  :  'tis  the  voice  of  son" 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works  ; 
Which  he  who  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment,  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  His  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  His  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  Eternal  Word  ! 
From  thee  departing,  they  arc  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success; 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  0  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good! 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away." 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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"  .Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  He  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then,  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
A3  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 
Parks,  in  which  Art  Preceptress  Nature  weds, 
Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  bj. 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 
No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  His  chastening  hand. 
To  thee,  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 
The  stars  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine. 
Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine; 
Yet  seek  Him  ;  in  His  favour  life  is  found, 
All  blisa  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound  : 
Then  heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth: 
Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 
Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more, 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 
And  bid  her  mountains  artd  her  hills  rejoice. 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vale3, 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails." 

"  Both  the  gloom  and  the  gladness  of  this  pic- 
re  were  drawn  from  Cowper's  own  profound  ex- 
rience  :  he  had  known  the  'screws'  reversed,  the!  of  the  animal 


For  «  The  Friend." 

A  Visit  from  the  Esquimaux. 
A  few  days  after  the  perilous  adventure  and 
rescue,  described  in  the  last  extracts,  Dr.  Kane 
received  the  first  visit  from  the  band  of  natives  with 
whom  he  subsequently  established  such  close  and 
friendly  relations.  He  says  :  "  We  were  watching 
in  the  morning  at  Baker's  death-bed,  when  one  of 
our  deck-watch,  who  had  been  cutting  ice  for  the 
melter,  came  hurrying  down  into  the  cabin  with  the 
report:  'People  halloaing  ashore!'  I  went  up, 
followed  by  as  many  as  could  mount  the  gangway ; 
and  there  they  were  on  all  sides  of  our  rocky  har- 
bour, dotting  the  snow-shores  and  emerging  from 
the  blackness  of  the  cliffs, — wild  and  uncouth,  but 
evidently  human  beings. 

"  As  we  gathered  on  the  deck,  they  rose  upon 
the  more  elevated  fragments  of  the  land-ice,  stand- 
ing singly  and  conspicuously  like  the  figures  in  a 
tableau  of  the  opera,  and  distributing  themselves 
around  almost  in  a  half-circle.  They  were  vocife- 
rating as  if  to  attract  our  attention,  or  perhaps  only 
to  give  vent  to  their  surprise ;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  out  of  their  cries,  except :  '  Hoah,  ha,  ha  !' 
and  '  Ka,  kaah  !  Ka  kaah  !'  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  There  was  light  enough  for  me  to  see  that 
they  brandished  no  weapons,  and  were  only  tossing 
their  heads  and  arms  about  in  violent  gesticulations. 
A  more  unexcited  inspection,  showed  us,  too,  that  their 
numbers  were  not  as  great  nor  their  size  as  Patago- 
nian  as  some  of  us  had  been  disposed  to  fancy  at 
first.  In  a  word,  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
natives  of  the  country;  and,  calling  Petersen  from 
his  bunk  to  be  my  interpreter,  I  proceeded,  unarm- 
ed and  waving  my  open  hands,  toward  a  stout  figure 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  and  seemed  to  have 
a  greater  number  near  him  than  the  rest.  He  evi- 
dently understood  the  movement,  for  he  at  once, 
like  a  brave  fellow,  leaped  down  upon  the  floe  and 
advanced  to  meet  me  fully  half-way. 

;  He  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  myself,  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  well  built,  with  swarthy  com- 
plexion and  piercing  black  eyes.  His  dress  was  a 
hooded  cwpote  or  jumper  of  mixed  white  and  blue 
fox-pelts,  arranged  with  something  of  fancy,  and 
booted  trousers  of  white  bear-skin,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  foot  were  made  to  terminate  with  the  claws 


»H  ords  jarnng  in  conflict  and  chaos ;  and  he  had 
own  the  harp  tuned  again  by  the  Maker,  and 


"  I  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  this  gal- 
lant diplomatist.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  commenced 


our  parley,  his  companions,  probably  receiving  sig- 
nals from  him,  flocked  in  and  surrounded  us;  but 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  making  them  know  positively 
that  they  must  remain  where  they  were  while  Metek 
went  with  me  on  board  the  ship.  This  gave  me 
the  advantage  of  negotiating,  with  an  important 
hostage.  Although  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  a  white  man,  he  went  with  me  fearlessly, 
his  companions  staying  behind  on  the  ice.  Hickey 
took  them  out  what  he  esteemed  our  greatest  deli- 
cacies,— slices  of  good  wheat  bread,  and  corned 
pork,  with  exorbitant  lumps  of  white  sugar ;  but 
they  refused  to  touch  them.  They  had  evidently 
no  aj)prchension  of  open  violence  from  us.  I  found 
afterward  that  several  among  them  were  singly  a 
match  for  the  white  bear  and  the  walrus,  and  that 
they  thought  us  a  very  pale-faced  crew. 

"  Being  satisfied  with  my  interview  in  the  cabin, 
I  sent  out  word  that  the  rest  might  be  admitted  to 
the  ship ;  and,  although  they,  of  course,  could  not 
know  how  their  chief  had  been  dealt  with,  some 
nine  or  ten  of  them  followed  with  boisterous  readi- 
ness upon  the  bidding.  Others,  in  the  meantime, 
as  if  disposed  to  give  us  their  company  for  the  full 
time  of  a  visit,  brought  up  from  behind  the  land-ice 
as  many  as  fifty-six  fine  dogs,  with  their  sledges, 
and  secured  them  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
brig,  driving  their  lanees  into  the  ice,  and  picketing 
the  dogs  to  them  by  the  seal-skin  traces.  The  ani- 
mals understood  the  operation  perfectly,  and  lay 
down  as  soon  as  it  commenced.  The  sledges  were 
made  up  of  small  fragments  of  porous  bone,  admi- 
rably knit  together  by  thongs  of  hide  ;  the  runners, 
which  glistened  like  burnished  steel,  were  of  highly 
polished  ivory,  obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the  wal- 
rus. 

"  The  only  arms  they  carried  were  knives,  con- 
cealed in  their  boots ;  but  their  lances,  which  were 
lashed  to  the  sledges,  were  quite  a  formidable  wea- 
pon.   The  staff  was  of  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  or 
else  of  the  thighbones  of  the  bear,  two  lashed  to- 
gether, or  sometimes  the  mirabilis  of  the  walrus, 
three  or  four  of  them  united.  This  last  was  a  favour- 
ite material  also  for  the  cross-bars  of  their  sledges. 
They  had  no  wood.     A  single  rusty  hoop  from  a 
current- drifted  cask  might  have  furnished  all  the 
knives  of  the  party  ;  but  the  fleam-shaped  tips  of 
their  lances  were  of  unmistakeable  steel,  and  were 
riveted  to  the  tapering  bony  point  with  no  mean 
skill.     I  learned  afterward  that  the  metal  was  ob- 
tained in  traffic  from  the  more  southern  tribes.  * 
*    *    They  were  clad  much  as  I  have  described 
Metek,  in  jumpers,  boots,  and  white  bear-skin 
breeches,  with  their  feet  decorated  like  his,  eu  griJJ'c. 
A  strip  of  knotted  leather  worn  round  the  neck, 
very  greasy  and  dirty-looking,  which  no  one  could 
be  persuaded  to  part  with  for  an  instant,  was  mis- 
taken at  first  for  an  ornament  by  the  crew  :  it  was 
not  until  mutual  hardships  had  made  us  bet'er  ac- 
quainted that  we  learned  its  mysterious  uses.  When 
they  were  first  allowed  to  come  on  board  they  were 
very  rude  and  difficult  to  manage.     They  spake 
three  or  four  at  a  time  to  each  other  and  to  us, 
laughing  heartily  at  our  ignorance  in  not  under- 
standing them,  and  then  talking  away  as  before. 
They  were  incessantly  in  motion, going  everywhere, 
trying  doors,  and  squeezing  themselves  through 
dark  passages,  round  casks  and  boxes,  and  out  into 
the  light  again,  anxious  to  touch  and  handle  every- 
thing they  saw,  and  asking  for,  or  else  endeavour- 
ing to  steal,  everything  they  touched.    It  was  the 
more  difficult  to  restrain  them,  as  I  did  not  wish 
them  to  suppose  that  we  were  at  all  intimidated. 
But  there  were  some  signs  of  our  disabled  condition 
which  it  was  important  they  should  not  see :  it  was 
especially  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  the  fore- 
castle, w  here  the  dead  body  of  poor  Baker  was  by- 
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ing ;  and,  as  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  or  persuade, 
•we  had  at  last  to  employ  the  '  gentle  laying  on  of 
hands,'  which  I  believe  the  laws  of  all  countries 
tolerate,  to  keep  them  in  order. 

"  Our  whole  force  was  mustered  and  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert ;  but,  though  there  may  have 
been  something  of  discourtesy  in  the  occasional 
shoulderings  and  bustlings  that  enforced  the  police 
of  the  ship,  things  went  on  good-humouredly.  Our 
guests  continued  running  in  and  out  and  about  the 
vessel,  bringing  in  provisions,  and  carrying  them 
out  again  to  their  dogs  on  the  ice,  in  fact,  stealing 
all  the  time,  until  the  afternoon,  when,  like  tired 
children,  they  threw  themselves  down  to  sleep.  I 
ordered  them  to  be  made  comfortable  in  the  hold  ; 
and  Morton  spread  a  large  buffalo-robe  for  them, 
not  far  from  a  coal  fire  in  the  galley  stove.  They 
were  lost  in  barbarous  amaze  at  the  new  fuel, — too 
hard  for  blubber,  too  soft  for  firestoue ; — but  they 
were  content  to  believe  it  might  cook  as  well  as 
seal's-fat.  They  borrowed  from  us  an  iron  pot  and 
some  melted  water,  and  parboiled  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  walrus-meat ;  but  the  real  piece  dc  resistance, 
some  five  pounds  a-head,  they  preferred  to  eat  raw. 
Yet  there  was  something  of  the  gourmet  in  their 
mode  of  assorting  their  mouthfuls  of  beef  and  blub 
ber.  Slices  of  each,  or  rather  strips,  passed  between 
the  lips,  either  together  or  in  strict  alternation,  and 
with  a  regularity  of  sequence  that  kept  the  molars 
well  to  their  work.  They  did  not  all  eat  at  once 
but  each  man  when  and  as  often  as  the  impulse 

firompted.  Each  slept  after  eating,  his  raw  chunk 
ying  beside  him  on  the  buffalo-skin,  and,  as  he 
woke,  the  first  act  was  to  eat,  and  the  next  to  sleep 
again.  They  did  not  lie  down,  but  slumbered  away 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  declined  upon 
the  breast,  some  of  them  snoring  famously." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

CHILDREN  OP  LIGHT. 
Walk  in  the  light !  so  shalt  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
His  Spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 
Walk  in  the  light!  and  sin,  abhorr'd, 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again  ; 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 

Walk  in  the  light  1  and  thou  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  tli e  light!  and  thou  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  pass'd  a  way, 
Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquer' d  there  I 
Walk  in  the  light  !  and  thine  shalt  be 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright; 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light! 

MMM. 

"WK  ALL  DO  FADE  A.S  A  LEAF." 
Oh,  solemn  world  !  Thou  mighty  grave, 

Where-  all  our  loved  ones  rest, 
As  wenry  babes  in  slumber  sink 

I'pon  their  mother's  breast. 

Unsleeping  Death,  at  night,  at  morn, 

At  noon  and  eventide, 
Doth  ever,  through  thy  length  and  broadth, 

With  DolaeleM  footstep  glide  I 

We  see  the  gentle  fiow'ret  crushed 

Beneath  his  blasting  tread, 
And  cry,  "  Destroying  nngel.  spare 

The  ripening  fruit  o'erheud  1" 


In  vain!  The  trees  of  human  life 

He  shaketh  in  his  might; 
And  earth  is  strown  with  fairest  fruits, 

Green  leaves,  and  blossoms  bright. 

Oh.  land  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  sin  I 

Through  falling  tears  we  smile, 
That  in  so  sad  a  scene  our  stay 

Is  but  "a  little  while!" 

Hope's  banner,  waving  o'er  the  tomb, 

Proclaims  a  brighter  home  : 
The  glorious  motto  that  it  bears 

Is  this — "  The  world  to  come." 

So  while  above  the  dead  we  weep, 

Let  not  our  hearts  rebel ; 
For  Jesus,  if  in  thee  they  sleep, 

They  shall  indeed  "  do  well." 

The  Leisure  Hour. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  166.) 

A  Call  to  the  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 
"  We  may  see,  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  upon  our  minds,  for  notwithstanding 
a  state  of  convincement  may  be  come  to,  and  some 
degree  of  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  experienced 
in  the  soul,  yet  such  a  state  may  be  soon  lost, 
through  looking  out  too  much  at  the  failures  of 
others.  Had  the  Apostles  been  so  feebly  affected  to- 
wards their  great  Lord  and  Master,  they  might  have 
all  fallen.  What  a  shocking  thing  it  must  have 
appeared,  there  being  but  twelve,  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  his  Lord,  into  the  hands  of  murderers? 
Put  we  do  not  find  it  had  any  such  ill  effect  upon 
the  eleven,  as  to  lessen  their  faithful  regard  to  Jesus 
Christ,  their  holy  Lord.  Why  should  any  whom 
the  Lord  hath  mercifully  favoured  with  a  true  sense 
and  feeling  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance, 
become  offended,  because  of  the  failures  of  some 
who  may  have  been  zealous  professors  ?  Seek  and 
labour  diligently  to  get  your  minds  girded  with  the 
girdle  of  Truth,  and  consider,  that  although  one 
should  fall  to  the  right  hand,  and  another  to  the 
left,  yet  God's  way  is  perfect,  even  and  good.  He 
that  hath  a  single  eye  to  it,  shall  be  blessed  with 
the  renewings  of  the  love  of  God  upon  his  soul,  and 
he,  or  she,  who  holds  out  to  the  end,  will  be  saved. 
It  was  the  unfaithful  servant's  slighting  and  neglect- 
ing the  talent  the  Lord  had  mercifully  favoured 
him  with,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  con- 
demned. 

"  Whosoever  thou  art,  who  hast  been  favoured 
with  the  least  appearance  of  the  light  of  Christ  in 
thy  soul,  be  faithful  to  it.  It  is  given  thee  to  lead 
thee  out  of  darkness,  and  will,  as  thou  follows  its 
pure  leading,  bring  thee  where  thou  mayest  have 
free  access  to  Christ.  Through  faith  thou  wilt  draw 
of  his  divine  virtue  to  thy  soul,  iu  which  thy  strength 
will  be  so  increased,  and  thy  understanding  so 
brightened,  that  instead  of  stumbling  at  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  thou  wilt  see  it  highly  necessary  to 


be  left  to  perish,  as  many  of  the  Israelites  did,  who 
were  murmurers  against  God,  and  slighted  his  ser- 
vant Moses. 

"  Oh  !  soul,  whoever  thou  art,  who  mayest  read 
these  lines,  if,  under  the  like  besetment,  my  heart 
is  deeply  affected  for  thee,  and  my  sincere  breath- 
ings to  God  are  for  thy  preservation.  The  Lord 
hath  extended  his  goodness  to  the  causing  his  day 
of  light  and  salvation  to  dawn  upon  thy  soul,  and 
thou  hast  seen  in  some  good  degree,  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  and  mind  of  God,  so  there  is  no 
room,  to  plead  and  say,  thou  didst  not  know  what 
this  will  was.  Consider  that  servant,  who  knew 
his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not,  was  to  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  it  not,  and 
committed  things  worthy  of  stripes,  was  to  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.  In  the  times  of  ignorance, 
it  is  said,  God  winked  ;  but  from  those  to  whom  he 
hath  given  of  his  good  Spirit,  he  is  requiring  obe- 
dience and  a  strict  conformity  to  his  revealed  will. 
Such  who  fall  short  therein,  may  expect  to  meet  witb 
the  like  repulse  as  those  who  came  to  the  door.i 
and  knocked,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us 
He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  know  you  not 
depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 

It  was  their  being  found  in  unrighteousness' 
which  caused  the  door  to  be  shut  against  them,  anil 
although  they  might  say,  We  have  eaten  and  dranh 
in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets! 
yet  all  this  could  make  no  way  for  an  entrance! 
since  they  had  disobeyed  the  teachings  of  Chrisi 
and  were  clothed  with  unrighteousness.  We  rea<|i 
that  no  impure  or  unholy  thing  must  enter  into  thi 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Oh  !  all  ye  careless  ones,  who  are  making  pre 
fession  of  the  pure  Truth,  but  live  a  life  very  coi 
trary  thereunto,  ye  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  ot 
from  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,  if  you  should  \ 
cut  off  in  your  transgressions !    Whilst  the  Lord 
pleased  to  call  unto  you  in  his  love,  turn  not  tl 
deaf  ear  unto  him,  but  listen  to  his  voice.    So  j 
may  be  quickened  and  made  alive,  and  be  raise 
out  of  the  state  of  spiritual  lethargy  wherein  yd 
are  so  stupefied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  you  se  j 
sible,  the  way  wherein  you  are  going  is  the  wr 
that  leads  down  to  death  and  destruction.    If  ; 
once  come  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive  ane 
and  have  a  touch  of  the  Divine  eye-salve  frcl 
Christ,  then  shall  ye  behold  that  God  is  full  I 
compassion,  in  that  he  cut  you  not  off  in  your  ill 
quity,  but  was  pleased  to  lengthen  out  the  day] 
his  tender  mercy  to  you.    As  there  is  a  turni  § 
from  your  backslidings,  then,  as  was  said  to  Isra 
I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you,  fo 
am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  ke 
my  anger  forever. 

"  Now,  dear  reader,  if  thou  art  one  who  h 
been  a  backslider,  here  is  encouragement  for  tl 
to  come  aud  humble  thyself,  and  freely  acknc 
ledge  before  the  Lord  thy  transgression  and  di 
bedicuce  to  him.  As  thou  contest  in  an  awful  ft 
and  makest  thy  addresses  in  humility  of  spirit, 
Lord  in  mercy  will  look  down  upon  thee,  and  1 


take  heed  to  thy  own  standing.  Instead  of  turniug  'thy  backslidings.  That  thou  mayst  be  thus  hap] 
thy  back  on  the  truth,  thou  wilt  stand  up  for  it,  and  1 
in  the  authority  of  Cod's  power,  call  to  those  who 
are  backsliding,  and  whether  they  will  hear,  or  not, 
thou  shalt  find  great  peace  and  ooinfort  iu  the  true 
discharge  of  thy  conscience  towards  thy  brother, 
whom  thou  sawest  going  astray. 

"  But  if  instead  of  thy  christian  labour,  thou 
abonldst  suffer  the  adversary  to  get  in  thy  mind, 
nod  fill  thee  with  prejudice  against  the  honest  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ,  thou  wilt  sustain  an  ir- 
n parable  loss,  and  be  turned  back  into  the  wilder- 
n.  -  again,  where,  by  reason  of  unbelief,  thou  must 


recovered  out  of  an  estate  of  unrighteousness, 
brought  to  a  true  and  solid  settlement  in  the 
changeable  Truth,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  one  f 
aeeketh  and  prayeth  to  God  for  thee,  and  the 
demption  of  all  the  transgressors  out  of  sin,  thro 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Chris 
"John  EstauqhJ 

"  Haddonfield,  the  15th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1742." 

Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  fri<d 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  Sevl 
mouth,  1742,  John  Estaugh  and  his  conipaiiJ 
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John  Cadwallader,  left  Philadelphia,  ahout  the 
12th  of  Eighth  month,  and  sailed  for  Tortola. 
Elizabeth  Estaugh  says,  "  We  parted  in  the  abound- 
ings  of  love  and  affection  on  that  occasion."  Two 
extracts  from  letters  received  by  Elizabeth,  from 
Friends  at  Tortola,  will  give  account  of  the  close 
of  his  labours  there. 

"  On  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month,  he  arrived  at 
the  house  of  John  Pickering  [at  Tortola]  with  his 
companion,  John  Cadwallader,  where  they  were 
received  with  much  love  and  great  joy.  Being 
made  to  rejoice  together  in  the  tender  mercies  and 
love  of  God,  which  was  greatly  manifested  that  day, 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  his  great  name,  and 
also  to  the  comforting  of  his  poor  people.  The 
testimonies  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  were  with 
life  and  power,  and  were  as  clouds  filled  with  rain 
upon  a  thirsty  land. 

1  But  to  be  more  particular  concerning  thy  dear 
husband,  whose  memory  is  dear  and  precious  to  me, 
and  many  more  whose  hearts  were  open' to  receive 
the  glad  tidings  which  he  brought.  His  godly  life 
and  conversation  spoke  him  to  be  a  true  follower 
of  the  Lamb,  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  freely  preached,  and  by  the  effectual  power  of 
whose  divine  love,  was  he  called  forth  to  our  assist- 
ance, for  which  we  bless,  praise  and  magnify  the 
God  of  all  our  mercies.  As  a  faithful  messenger, 
with  much  love,  in  a  tender  frame  of  spirit,  would 
he  invite  all  to  the  fountain  which  had  healed  him. 
Oh,  the  deep  humility  that  appeared  in  him  in  the 
time  of  his  public  testimony,  and  when  in  private 
conversation  with  his  near  and  dear  Friends,  as  he 
often  said,  we  were  to  him,  how  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant would  he  be,  in  that  blessed  freedom  wherein 
Christ  had  made  him  free.  Innocent,  harmless, 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  yet  not  without  a  chris- 
tian gravity  well  becoming  the  doctrine  he  preached. 
He  was  valiant  for  the  Truth  to  the  last,  and  though 
he  is  gone  to  his  grave,  his  memory  is  sweet  and 
precious." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"Little  Tommy:   ^  remarkable  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  among  the  proofs  of  its  divine  origin, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man  under  all  the 
varying  circumstances  of  his  changeful  life.  Whether 
the  occupant  of  the  lordly  palace,  or  the  obscure 
and  neglected  tenant  of  a  miserable  hovel ;  whether 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  or  destitute  of 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
he  who  sincerely  and  humbly  embraces  it,  finds  in 
its  blessed  teachings  a  lamp  to  his  path,  and  a  guide 
to  his  feet ;  balm  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit,  comfort 
amid  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his  pilgrimage, 
strength  to  resist  temptations  and  overcome  his 
spiritual  enemies,  power  to  enlarge  and  enlighten 
his  understanding,  and  the  application  of  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ — to  atone  for  and  wash  away 
his  past  transgressions. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  gospel  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  not  only  died  upon  the  cross  as  the  propitia 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  saving  application  of  his  precious  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sin,  but  also  that  by  his  death  he 
purchased  for  all  men  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  Comforter  which  reproves  them  for  sin,  and 
guides  the  attentive  and  obedient  soul  into  all  truth. 

By  taking  heed  to  this  spirit,  submitting  to  its 
operations,  and  obeying  its  instructions,  many, 
whose  outward  circumstances  have  seemed  peculiar- 
ly unfavourable  to  a  religious  life,  have  experienced 
a  growth  in  grace,  and  been  made  heirs  of  the  hope 
of  everlasting  life,  in  Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour. 


Among  this  happy  number  was  a  little  child  who 
lived  at  Brighton,  England,  of  whose  short  but  in- 
structive life,  a  memoir  has  been  published,  the  title 
of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We 
propose  to  give  a  concise  abstract  of  some  of  the 
interesting  particulars. 

Thomas  C  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents, 

and  his  only  opportunities  of  literary  education 
consisted  in  being  at  an  infant  school  long  enough 
to  learn  to  spell  words  of  three  letters,  and  four  or 
five  attendances  at  a  First-day  school.  Having  an 
active  and  intelligent  mind  and  a  very  retentive 
memory,  with  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  was 
much  impressed  with  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
infant  school,  and  by  dint  of  close  application  he 
learned  to  read  about  them,  though  but  imper- 
fectly. 

Disease  soon  made  its  appearance  in  a  family 
scantily  clothed  and  fed,  and  in  1853  he  lost  a 
younger  brother  by  consumption.  This  event  ap 
pears  first  to  have  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
slender  hold  on  life,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
momentous  question,  "  What  will  become  of  my  soul 
if  I  should  die  ?"  He  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  had  a  cough  and  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
of  which  his  brother  died. 

He  was  anxious  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation 
but  knew  not  where  to  seek  this  important  know- 
ledge, there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  instruct  him 
So  eager  was  he  to  acquire  it,  that  he  would  linger 
about  the  doors  of  the  meeting  places,  and  listen  to 
the  service,  and  by  this  means  he  gained  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  some  passages  of  Scripture.  He 
afterwards  earnestly  embraced  opportunities  of  in- 
ducing others  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
so  deep  and  lasting  was  the  impressions  made  by 
what  he  heard,  that  persons  who  subsequently  visited 
him,  knowing  his  very  limited  attainments  in  learn- 
ing, were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 

Thus  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
it  was  his  blessed  experience  to  be  filled  by  Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  who 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  still  teacheth  as 
never  man  taught.  He  became  very  serious  and 
often  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  On  one 
ese  occasions,  his  mother  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  replied,  "  I  am  thinking  of  my 
soul — for  I  know  I  have  got  a  wicked  heart  and  am 
sure  I  cannot  go  to  heaven  with  such  a  heart  as 
mine."  When  subsequently  asked  what  he  did 
after  being  thus  brought  to  see  his  real  condition, 
he  said,  "  I  went  to  my  bedroom  and  prayed  to  my 
blessed  Saviour  to  change  my  bad  heart  and  give 
me  a  heart  to  love  and  serve  him — and  when  I  arose 
from  my  knees,  I  knew  that  he  had  answered  my 
prayer,  for  I  felt  so  happy."  After  this  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  retire  alone  and  pray  to  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1854  the  family  of 
Thomas's  father  came  under  the  notice  of  a  visitor 
of  the  Brighton  Provident  Society,  and  from  the 
memorandums  of  her  visits  the  following  accounts 
are  derived. 

"  When  I  called  on  them,"  says  she,  "  I  saw  a 
delicate  young  girl  by  whom  I  was  introduced  to 
her  younger  brother  and  sister,  who  occupied  sepa- 
rate beds  in  the  same  room.  The  little  boy  was 
within  a  few  days  of  being  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
the  girl  was  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Both  looked 
much  emaciated  and  very  ill.  On  enquiring  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  illness,  the  poor  girl  answer- 
ed in  a  feeble  voice  :  "  A  decline."  Are  you 
hoping  to  get  better,  I  queried.  "  Oh  !  no  ma'am," 
was  the  affecting  reply.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  die ;  I  rejoined,  when  the  little  boy  spoke  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  gentle  accents  said.:  "  Yes,  but 


the  Saviour  has  died  for  us — and,  if  it  is  his  will, 
we  would  rather  die  than  live." 

I  afterwards  learned  much  that  was  remarka- 
ble from  his  mother  respecting  this  precious  little 
fellow."  "  At  the  commencement  of  his  sister's 
illness,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  she  was  not 
seriously  affected  by  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
situation.  She  had  at  times  fearful  suffering  which 
produced  delirium.  On  one  occasion  an  attack  of 
this  kind  came  on  while  their  mother  was  from 
home,  and  on  her  return  she  found  little  Tommy, 
as  he  was  usually  called,  on  his  knees,  by  the  bed- 
side, imploring  his  Heavenly  Father  for  mercy,  and 
to  spare  his  sister's  life  a  little  longer,  that  she 
might  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  change.  The 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  weak  frame 
trembled,  as  in  earnest  prayer,  he  thus  besought  the 
mercy  of  God  for  his  poor,  suffering  and  unconscious 
sister.  He  afterwards  told  his  mother  that  he 
thought  Fanny  was  dying,  and  that  she  was  in  an 
unrepentant  state." 

Having  been  taught  himself  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  through  the  effectual  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  brought  to  a  good  hope  through  grace ; 
his  heart,  expanded  by  the  love  of  God,  longed  that 
others  might  come  to  the  same  happy  experience. 
He  manifested  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and 
his  fervent  labours  were  blessed  to  the  awakening 
of  his  father  and  sister,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  she 
approached  the  close  of  life  had  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  an  entrance  into  her  Heavenly  Father's 
kingdom,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son.  "  When 
speaking  of  this,"  says  the  visitor,  "  little  Tommy 
exclaimed,  while  his  countenance  brightened  with 
the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  hectic  flush  deeply 
tinged  his  cheeks  :  "  Oh !  what  a  happy  change 
that  will  be.  It  will  be  like  a  change  from  a  prison 
to  a  palace." 

"  One  day,  when  he  had  been  conversing  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  sweet,  simple  way  and  rejoicing  as 
he  often  does,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  chosen 
one  of  his  lambs,  I  asked  if  he  had  always  loved 
the  Saviour  and  had  these  serious  feelings.  He  said 
mournfully  :  '  Oh  !  no,  I  was  a  bad  boy,  and  used 
to  tell  stories  :  But  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord  to 
forgive  me,  and  I  believe  for  my  Saviour's  sake 
my  sins  are  forgiven  me.'  I  enquired  when  he 
first  began  to  think  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Ho  replied  ;  '  When  my  little  brother  died  about  a 
year  ago,  I  thought  much  about  dying,  and  of  the 
lake  that  burnetii  with  fire ;  and  when  I  heard  men 
say  bad  words,  it  gave  me  such  pain  that  I  could 
not  help  crying.'  " 

This  sensibility  was  strikingly  exemplified  one 
day  when  he  was  so  ill  as  scarcely  to  notice  any- 
thing. A  neighbour  called  and  brought  a  child  with 
her.  The  child  displeased  her,  upon  which  she 
used  some  profane  and  angry  expressions.  On  hear- 
ing her  language  he  was  greatly  distressed,  wept 
bitterly,  and  entreated  the  woman  never  again  to 
use  such  words  I  She  was  suprised  to  see  the  child 
so  much  afflicted  and  concerned  about  her,  and  it 
is  believed  the  incident  made  an  impression  on  her 
mind  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

"  The  next  time  I  visited  him  I  observed  a  great 
change.  His  mother  told  mo  had  bceu  much  worse; 
his  breathing  had  become  more  difficult,  with  pains 
all  over  his  body.  His  patience,  however,  lias  been 
extraordinary.  When  his  great  sufferings  excited 
expressions  of  pity  from  those  near  him,  lie  said  : 
'  It  is  nothing  to  what  my  Saviour  suffered  when 
he  was  nailed  to  the  cross.'  At  another  time  be 
said  :  '  When  I  think  of forever  and  ever  in  /teuven, 
I  am  so  happy.'  " 

lie  was  at  times  greatly  favoured  with  the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  remark- 
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cd  that  his  Saviour  came  so  near  to  him,  that  it 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  he  could  almost  see  him.  On 
the  visitor  enquiring  of  the  sick  sister  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  recover  and  enjoy  herself  like  other  young 
people,  she  answered  :  "  Oh  !  no — if  the  Lord  will 
but  take  us  to  himself,  we  would  much  rather  die 
than  live." 

"  They  are  very  grateful,"  says  the  visitor,  u  for 
every  little  thing  done  for  them,  and  express  their 
obligation  even  when  they  have  scarcely  breath  to 
utter  it.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  their  com- 
forts and  necessities,  Tommy  meekly  replied  :  '  The 
Lord  does  not  let  us  want  for  anything.'  His  anxie- 
ty for  the  salvation  of  his  nearest  relations  continued 
unabated,  and  hymns  particularly  relating  to  the 
•subject  are  his  especial  favourites  and  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  him.  The  concluding  stanza  of  one  of 
them  is  as  follows,  viz : 

'  Suffer  me  to  run  to  Hira  ; 

Gentle  sisters,  come  with  me — 
0  that  all  I  love  but  knew  Hira, 
Their  my  home  a  heaven  would  be.' 

"Another,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  has  the 
following  lines : 

1  0,  hasten,  brother,  to  implore, 

And  stay  not  for  to-morrow's  sun, 
For  fear  thy  season  should  be  o'er 

Before  the  evening's  stage  be  run. 
O,  hasten,  brother,  to  return, 

And  wait  not  for  to-morrow's  sun; 
Perhaps  thy  lamp  may  cease  to  burn 

Before  salvation's  work  be  done.' " 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Oxford,  England,  Oct.  11,  1852. 
About  eight  miles  distant  from  Oxford,  is  the 
palace  of  Blenheim,  the  residence  of  Churchill,  the 
justly  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  splen- 
did pile  of  architecture,  named  the  palace  of  Blen- 
heim, from  the  village  of  Blenheim  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  Marlborough  successfully  fought 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  was  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect iu  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  numerous 
works  of  Vanbrugh  are  characterized  by  architec- 
tural skill  j  but  the  evidences  of  genius  which  they 
display,  have  not  exempted  them  from  the  criticism 
of  heaviness  in  their  appearance ; — a  criticism  which 
was  so  frequently  and  in  some  cases  so  justly  made, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  caustic  couplet,  which  it  was 
thought  might  appropriately  form  a  part  of  his 
epitaph : — 

"Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth ;  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

Blenheim  palace  was  built,  chiefly  though  not 
exclusively,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  nation, 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  acknowledtr- 
ment  of  his  great  services,  both  in  council,  and  in 
many  a  hard*fonght  field  of  battle.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  of  England,  Marlborough  stands 
prominent  ;  Mid  the  remark  is  sometimes  made, 
that  in  many  of  his  traits  of  character,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  incidents  of  his  political  and  military 

history,  lie  resembled  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  recent  death  has  prod  need  so  profound  a 
sensation. 

In  visiting  the  palace  of  Blenheim  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  pass  through  the  ancient  town  of 
Woodstock,  whkdi  was  once  a  flourishing  place,  and 
lias  some  historical  celebrity.  I  found  none  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  England,  in  the  arrangement  and 
appearance  of  their  streets  and  buildings,  carrying 
back  my  mind  so  distinctly  to  the  state  of  things, 
as  it  probably  existed  two  centuries  ago.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  Chaucer,  who  may 


justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  poetry 
and  who  will  compare  well  with  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country,  resided  here  for  some  time  ;  and 
has  made  a  number  of  allusions  in  his  writings  to 
the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.  * 

In  going  to  the  palace,  I  passed  from  Woodstock 
through  a  quadrangular  space  on  the  right  hand 
of  which  Chaucer  resided,  and  then  through  a  large 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, the  year  after  the  decease  of  the  Duke. 
This  arch,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  an 
object  of  considerable  attraction.  On  the  side  next 
to  Woodstock  is  a  Latin  inscription,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  on  the  opposite  side,  to  this  effect ; — 
that  it  was  erected  by  his  wife,  as  a  monument  of 
her  husband's  glory  and  a  testimonial  of  her  own 
affection. 

I  had  advanced  within  the  gateway  of  this  arch 
but  a  few  paces,  when  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  combined  scene  of  the  works  of  art 
and  nature,  rarely  exceeded  in  extent  and  beauty ; 
— before  me,  in  a  southern  direction,  the  vast  palace, 
with  its  turrets  and  minarets,  obscured  in  part,  but 
not  with  any  unfavourable  effect  on  the  general  out- 
line, by  the  luxuriant  beeches  and  elms ;  in  another 
direction  a  fine  sheet  of  water  spanned  by  a  superb 
stone  bridge;  on  the  rising  grounds  beyond  the 
bridge,  a  lofty  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duke;  and  on  every  side  the  park,  with  its  undulating 
grounds,  its  green  openings,  its  herds  of  deer  reposing 
quietly  or  standing  gracefully  erect  at  gaze,  and  its 
clumps  and  groups  of  trees.  The  column,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Duke,  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground  ;  and  being  itself  of  the  great  height  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  surmounted  at  its 
summit  by  a  lofty  statue  of  the  distinguished  man 
to  whom  it  is  erected,  with  no  buildings  or  other 
objects  near,  which  might  have  the  effect  to  divert 
one's  attention  from  it,  it  has  the  aspect  of  some 
mighty  but  solitary  existence,  standing  in  the  calm 
repose  of  conscious  majesty  and  strength,  and  sur- 
veying at  leisure  the  splendid  domain  around  him. 

Passing  on  to  the  Mall,  which  is  a  wide  and 
thickly-shaded  avenue,  leading  from  auother  gate 
of  the  Blenheim  domain,  called  the  Kensington 
G  ate,  and  turning  to  the  right  and  passing  through 
the  vast  iron  doors  of  the  Eastern  Gateway,  I  found 
myself  within  the  walls  of  this  splendid  palatial 
monument,  erected  by  a  nation's  munificence  in 
honor  of  the  public  services  of  one  of  her  distin- 
guished sons.  Blenheim  is  not  only  a  palace,  but 
a  great  repository  of  the  works  of  art ;  and  on  en- 
tering within  it  I  almost  forgot  the  vast  extent  and 
strength  of  the  building  and  the  genius  displayed 
in  its  construction,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sculptures,  statuary,  and  paintings  which  adorn  it 
within.  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  rooms  which  are  politely  opened  to  the 
visitor,  any  further  than  to  say  they  are  adorned 
on  every  side  with  works  from  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguished  masters.        *  * 

I  was  surprised  to  find  iu  this  palace,  erected  as 
it  was  without  any  specific  view  to  literary  or 
scientific  objects,  a  very  valuable  library,  consisting 
of  seventeen  thousand  volumes.  The  Library  Boom, 
an  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  iu  length,  occupies 
the  entire  south-west  front  of  the  palace,  and  favor- 
ably impresses  the  visitor  by  its  size,  proportions, 
and  numerous  and  rich  decorations.  In  this  room 
there  is  a  white  marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne, 
highly  finished,  by  Rysbrach.  She  is  represented 
in  her  coronation  robes,  and  on  the  pedestal  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 


England  is  to  me  classic  ground.  It  is  not  only 
the  place  of  the  residence  of  my  ancestors,  and  thus 
endeared  by  a  series  of  associations,  which  are 
strong  and  peculiar,  but  almost  every  spot,  which  a 
stranger  visits,  has  some  close  and  interesting  con- 
nection with  history  and  literature.  In  this  vicinity, 
for  instance,  was  the  residence  of  Chaucer ;  here 
are  the  memorials  of  a  man,  who  fills,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  Eng- 
lish history ;  and  here  within  these  very  domains, 
its  sight  marked  by  two  large  sycamore  trees,  was 
once  an  ancient  palace  which  had  its  attractions  in 
its  day  and  was  the  frequent  resort  of  royalty ;  of 
which,  however,  there  are  at  present  no  remains. 
It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence, that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  was  confined  as  a 
prisoner  by  her  sister,  Queen  Mary.  During  her  | 
imprisonment  here  the  room  assigned  her  was  once  j 
on  fire,  whether  by  design  or  otherwise  is  not  known, 
and  her  life  was  endangered  by  it.  With  that  high 
and  impassioned  spirit,  of  which  she  afterwards  j 
gave  evidence,  she  felt  her  imprisonment  very  keen-  i 
ly ;  and  one  day  when  she  saw  a  milkmaid  passing  j 
by  her  window  and  singing  in  the  gaiety  of  her 
humble  heart,  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
the  princess,  and  the  wish  escaped  her  lips, — a 
expressed  by  many  others  in  high  stations, — that 
condition  in  life  equally  happy  and  equally  humble 
had  been  her  own.  She  composed,  while  immur 
here,  a  number  of  verses,  written  with  charcoal  on 
the  window-shutter  of  her  prison-room,  which  hav 
been  preserved, — beginning  as  follows  : — 

"Oh,  fortune  1    How  Hiy  restless  wavering  state, 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit." 

About  three  miles  distant  from  the  palace  of  Blen 
heim,  but  on  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
a  small  quadrangular  Roman  villa  has  lately  been 
discovered.    Like  many  ancient  towns  and  cities, 
had  been  covered  up  and  hidden  for  centuries 
the  earth,  which  had  gathered  around  it,  but  h 
been  brought  to  light  within  a  few  years.  Time 
did  not  allow  me  to  go  and  see  it,  but  I  learnc 
that  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building  had  been 
traced  ;  that  rooms  and  passages,  ornamented  with 
tesselated  pavements,  had  been  discovered, — also 
baths,  urns,  and  articles  of  earthen  ware.  It 
said,  that  numerous  coins,  some  of  them  silver,  hav 
been  excavated.    The  Romans  evacuated  Britain 
in  the  year  448  ;  and  the  supposition,  therefore,  is 
that  the  remains  of  this  villa  must  be  at  least  four 
teen  hundred  years  old. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne  I  Under  whose  aus- 
pices John  Duke  of  Marlborough  conquered,  and  to  whose 
munificence  he  and  his  posterity  with  gratitude  owe  the 
possession  of  Blenheim,    a.  d.  mdcc.v.wi. 


Health  from  Breathing. — Those  persons  in  easy 
circumstances,  or  those  who  pursue  sedentary  em 
ploymeut  within  doors,  use  their  lungs  but  little 
breathe  but  little  air  in  the  chest,  and  thus,  ii 
pendeutly  of  positions,  contract  a  wretchedly  smal 
chest,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  loss  of  liealtl 
and  beauty.  All  this  can  be  obviated  by  a  littl 
attention  to  the  manner  of  breathing.  Recollect 
the  lungs  are  like  a  bladder  iu  their  structure,  and 
can  stretch  open  to  double  their  size  with  perfeel 
safety,  giving  a  noble  chest,  and  perfect  immunity 
from  consumption.  The  agent,  and  the  only  ageuf 
required,  isthe  common  air  we  breathe  :  supposing 
however,  that  no  obstacle  exists  external  to  the  chest 
such  as  lacing  it  tight  with  stays,  or  having  the  shoul 
ders  lie  upon  it.  On  rising  from  the  bed  iu  the  morn 
ing,  place  yourself  in  au  erect  posture,  with  youl 
head  thrown  back,  and  your  shoulders  entirely  o 
from  the  chest;  then  inhale  all  the  air  that  car 
be  got  in ;  then  hold  your  breath,  and  throw  youij 
arms  off  behind  ;  hold  your  breath  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.   Repeat  these  long  breaths  as  many  times  a: 
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you  please.  Done  in  a  cold  air  it  is  much  better, 
because  the  air  is  much  denser,  and  will  act  more 
powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest.  Exercising  the 
chest  in  this  manner,  it  will  become  flexible  and 
expansible,  and  will  enlarge  the  capacity  and  size 
of  the  lungs. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christian  Love  and  Charity. 
The  nature  of  christian  love  and  charity  is  fully 
and  abundantly  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
where  it  is  preferrjjd  before  all  other  virtues  and 
.  ,j  properties  whatsoever,  as  that  which  comprehendeth 
in  it  all  other  perfections,  and  is  the  root  and  spring 
of  them.    There  can  be  no  true  virtue,  but  that 
which  procecdeth  from  love;  hence  God  himself  is 
ailed  love,  as  being  that  under  which  all  his  innu- 
<m  merable  and  unutterable  perfections  are  included, 
sota  ^       ^ove  we  are  redeemed  from  the  corruption  of 
mr  nature,  and  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  Me- 
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iator.  This  is  the  banner  wherewith  God  covereth 


lis  children  :  this  is  that  which  constrained  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us — the 
>assiqa  >xercise  °f     is  given  by  Christ,  as  the  princi- 
^  >al  token  of  his  disciples.    It  is  numbered  as  the 
k  |jj  irst  fruit  of  the  Spirit — it  is  called  the  fulfilling  of 
he  law;  for  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  our 
-than  !ieigDt°ur  as  ourselves,  is  the  sum  not  only  of  the 
km'jli  1W'  ^jut  °^  tne  g0SPel  a^so-    Paul  giveth  to  this 
mm  iDve  or  charity  the  precedence  before  either  faith  or 
coal  )i  l'°Pe-    -^y  ms  description  of  it,  the  excellency  of 
dibt  3ve  ^  SU0WD '  so  tue  necessity  of  pressing  after  it, 
nd  living  in  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all 
rue  christians.    The  testimony  which  is  required 
ite,    f  our  really  being  in  the  love  of  God,  Christ  him- 
clf  signifieth  to  us  :  '  If  you  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments.'    As  the  beloved  disciple  John 
orOJl.|  lith,  showing'  us  the  falsehood  of  such,  as  pretend 
,jv^5  J  know  God,  and  yet  do  not  so,  '  lie  that  saith, 
j,  e  knows  God,  and  keeps  not  his  commandments, 
p  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him ;:  so  it  may  be 
^Jso  said,  he  that  says  he  loves  God,  and  keeps  not 
is  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
"m ;  according  as  the  same  Apostle  saith,  '  For 
JjJJj  lis  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  cominand- 
ients.'    Hence  it  is  apparent  that  love  without 
arity  is  but  a  false  pretence  ;  and  that  whatsoever 
1  j,  j  inders  from  the  practice  of  this  love  of  God,  or 
r  ^  ithdraws  from  the  obedience  of  the  least  of  his 
^prnmands,  is  to  be  denied,  and  no  ways  to  be  en- 
;:  rtained  ;  as  being  either  the  love  of  the  devil,  the 

«t four-  !'ve  01  *ne  wor^)  or  tne  l°ve  °f  sc^>  anc^  no*  tae 
fcve  of  the  Father.   As  from  the  love  of  God,  there 
Kseth  a  great  fervency  and  desire  of  mind,  that  it 
I  ay  be  wholly  united  with  the  Lord,  and  made 
(■nformable  unto  his  will  in  all  things,  so  from 
ill-nce  ariseth  also  a  certain  aversion  from,  indigna- 
.,  %m  of,  and  even  hatred  to,  whatsoever  is  contrary 
»t  hereunto,  or  has  a  tendency  to  lead  from  it,  which 
commonly  called  zeal,  which  zeal  having  a  right 
lj :t  undation,  and  proceeding  purely  from  the  hve  of 
ad,  is  a  great  virtue,  greatly  to  be  commended 
'1  pressed  after;  and  ike  defect  thereof  is  justly 
ijjle  in  a  chrisiian.    Paul  commends  the 
irinthians  for  their  zeal — and  for  this  end  has  the 
'^ace  of  God  appeared  unto  all,  that  there  might 
a  people  gathered  zealous  of  good  works, 
ilyij*  J}ut  a<  there  is  a  true  zeal,  so  there  is  a  false  one; 

d  it  is  not  more  needful  to  have  the  one,  than  it 
leek*!  to  avoid  the  other.  Now  as  the  true  zeal  pro- 
fdetb  only  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  a 
lieffiorB  Dpie  regard  to  his  honour  and  glory,  so  the  false 
al  proceedeth  from  the  love  of  something  else,  and 
3  regard  to  other  things.  Of  this  false  zeal  there 
^  several  kinds  as  well  as  degrees  ;  all  of  which, 
)ugh  they  ought  to  be  shunned,  yet  some  are  fur 
>re  hurtful  and  pernicious  than  others.  The  wore* 


;thj* 
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of  these,  is  where  men,  through  pride,  lust,  ambition, 
or  envy,  show  themselves  furious,  and  zealous  to 
satisfy  and  fulfil  their  desires  and  affections.  From 
this  zeal  did  Cain  slay  Abel,  Ishmael  mocked  Isaac, 
Esau  hated  Jacob,  &c.  A  second  kind  is,  where 
men  who  are  not  faithful  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion they  profess  to  acknowledge  as  true ;  being 
conscious  themselves,  and  known  to  be  such  as  are 
vicious  and  profligate,  yet  do  violently  persecute 
and  oppress  others,  who  differ  from  them  ;  though 
these  be  not  only  equal  to  them,  but  even  by  their 
own  acknowledgment,  exceed  them,  in  temperance 
and  virtue;  having  nothing  to  charge  them  with, 
but  they  agree  not  with  them  in  judgment  and  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  religion.  This  apparently  is  a 
false  zeal,  and  not  of  God.  For,  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  true  love  of  God,  it  would  first  operate  in 
themselves  to  the  removing  of  all  those  things,  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  contrary  to  this  love  of  God, 
before  it  exerted  itself  towards  others ;  seeing,  as 
the  proverb  is,  charity  begins  at  home.  Like  this 
was  the  zeal  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  per- 
secuted Christ  for  a  breaker  of  the  law,  which  they 
did  not  fulfil.  A  third  sort  is  of  such,  who  indeed 
walk  strictly  to  their  own  principles,  making  con- 
science of  their  way,  but  being  blinded  in  their  under- 
standing, do  persecute  truth,  supposing  it  be  error. 
Of  this  number  was  Paul  before  his  conversion,  be- 
ing as  to  the  law  blameless,  and  persecuting  the 
saints  out  of  zeal.  A  fourth  or  last  sort  is,  when 
men  being  truly  enlightened  in  their  understanding, 
but  their  will,  heart  and  affections,  not  being  thor- 
oughly leavened  with  the  love  of  God,  do  condemn 
things  justly  reprovable,  but  not  out  of  the  pure 
drawings  of  divine  love,  but  from  a  mixture  of  self 
in  the  forwardness  of  ilueir  oicn  will,  as  not  suffering 
any  to  be  contrary  unto  them.  This  wrong  zeal 
ought  to  be  watched  against ;  and  those  who  arc 
guilty  of  it,  it  were  fit  they  waited  to  be  redeemed 
from  it.  I3ut  the  pure,  undefiled  zeal,  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  is  that  which  proceeds,  not  only 
from  a  pure  and  clear  understanding,  but  also  from 
a  renewed  and  sanctified  will,  which  moves  not  of 
or  from  self,  but  from  and  for  the  Lord. —  Univer- 
sal Love,  by  R.  Barclay. 

While  being  professedly  zealous  for  the  truth,  it 
is  needful  to  look  into  our  own  hearts,  to  sec  whe- 
ther the  love  of  God  is  the  moving  spring,  and 
whether  love  to  our  brother  is  one  of  the  essential 
fruits.  To  cast  out  the  names  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  reproach,  not  allowing  them  to  be  con- 
trary to  us  in  judgment  on  any  non-essential  point, 
is  a  wrong  zeal,  not  founded  in  divine  love,  and 
must  injure  the  cause  we  advocate.  Not  only  does 
it  inflict  an  injury  upon  others,  but  it  recoils  upon 
the  individual,  blinds  his  vision,  hardens  his  feel- 
ings, and  may  finally  land  him  in  the  condition  to 
call  light  darkness,  and  to  put  darkness  for  light, 
so  that  he  shall  not  know  whither  his  course  tends, 
or  what  spirit  he  is  governed  by. 

 *-»  

New  Zealand:  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Hot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

New  Zealand,  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  ther- 
mal sources,  supplying  water,  vapour  and  gases 
for  every  exigency  of  pleasure  and  the  cure  of 
disease,  will  one  day  be  resorted  to  by  large  num- 
bers from  the  then  republican  States  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia,  as  well  as  from  the  remoter  JJur- 
mah  and  Hindostan.  Nor  will  visitors  be  wanting 
from  Europe  itself,  and  especially  from  the  British 
Isles,  who  will  find  a  people  of  their  own  race, 
speakinc  their  own  language,  and  living  under 
kindred  institutions  with  these  of  their  own  country. 
Of  it  they  will  be  still  further  reminded  by  old 
familiar  names,  as  of  the  Thames,  given  to  one  of 
the  largest  rivers,  and  of  Auckland  as  the  scut  of 


government  of  New  Zealand.  Additional  attractions 
will  be  offered  in  an  equable  and  salubrious  climate, 
in  which  there  is  no  great  heat  in  summer,  nor 
severe  cold  in  winter.  In  Auckland,  situated  in  a 
bay  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  thermometer  rose  only 
once  as  high  as  84  deg.  F.,  or  descended  as  low  as 
36  deg.,  and  seldom  was  it  below  40  deg.  F.  The 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  Europe, 
which  is  on  an  isothermal  line,  or  one  of  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature  as  Auckland,  is  the 
famed  Montpelier,  in  France.  The  former  is  in  lat. 
36  deg.  51  min.  S.,  and  long.  174  deg.  45  mm.  E.? 
and  the  latter  is  in  lat.  43  deg.  36  min.  N.,  and 
long.  3  deg.  52  min.  E. ;  but  in  Montpelier  the  dif- 
ference between  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  month 
is  68  deg.  of  Fahrenheit ;  whereas  in  Auckland  the 
difference  is  1 9  deg.  8  min.  F. 

Continual  movement  is  given  to  the  atmosphere 
by  winds  which  blow  either  from  the  north  and 
the  north-west,  or  from  the  south  and  the  south- 
west. Out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
there  were  only  twelve  which  could  be  called  calm 
days ;  during  two  hundred  and  thirteen  the  wind 
was  from  the  north  or  north-west ;  and  during  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  from  the  south  or  south-east. 
In  one  feature,  the  frequency  of  rain,  English  set- 
tlers will  be  reminded  continually  of  their  own  hu- 
mid climate.  Here  it  produces  almost  everywhere 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  as  evinced  both  in 
numerous  springs,  streamlets  and  rivers,  and  the 
facility  with  which,  as  at  Auckland,  water  can  be 
procured  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
Another  genial  effect  of  an  atmosphere  so  generally 
charged  with  moisture,  is  the  richness  and  the  peren- 
nial verdure  of  vegetation  in  this  favoured  island. 
Everywhere  trees  and  shrubs  grow  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea  without  injury  from  the  salt  spray. 

There  remains  a  still  higher  recommendation  of 
New  Zealand  than  any  which  we  have  as  yet  no- 
ticed. It  is  in  the  fine  physical  organization  of  its 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  entire  adaptation  of  its 
climate  to  the  constitutions  of  European  settlers,  and 
of  their  children  who  show  no  deterioration  from 
the  original  stock,  as  they  are  represented  to  do  in 
New  South  Wales  and  in  Van  Pieman's  Land ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence, 
that  no  country  is  better  suited  than  New  Zealand 
for  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

New  Zealand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
from  Iceland,  and  in  its  climate  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions contrasting  so  strongly  with  this  latter 
island,  bears,  notwithstanding,  a  close  affinity  to  it 
in  its  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena — including,  espe- 
cially, the  number  and  variety  of  its  thermal  springs 
and  thermal  lakes,  and  its  geysers — ejections  of 
water  and  sand — and  mud,  fumarolcs  and  solfataras. 
These  arc  connected  with  the  volcano  of  Tongariro, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  Island  or 
division  of  New  Zealand,  and  with  its  crater  still 
smoking. 

We  are  told,  every  now  and  then,  of  Nature's 
hidden  laboratory,  in  which  she  prepares  those  im- 
mense masses  of  mineral  and  saline  substances 
which  are  afterwards  brought  to  the  light  of  day, 
wrought  out  in  such  various  shapes  and  fashions, 
and  applied  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  for  the  gratification  of  his  wants 
and  the  indulgence  in  luxurious  enjoyments.  Some 
of  the  grand  processes  of  subterranean  origin  are 
finished  under  our  eyes,  on  the  surface,  as  in  the 
eruptions  of  volcanoes,  the  flow  of  mineral  and  ther- 
mal springs,  and  the  deposit,  from  clear  waters,  of 
salts  of  different  kinds,  in,  sometimes,  very  large 
quantities,  as  in  the  regular  salines,  and  in  the  hot 
springs  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  &c, 

In  New  Zealand,  nature's  laboratory  is  very  ac- 
tive, and  so  also  is  nature's  kitchen  and  pharmacy. 
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She  supplies  from  the  numerous  hot  springs  of  this 
island,  water  at  a  boiling  temperature,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  to  cook  their  victuals,  or  when  a  differ- 
ent style  is  required,  the  food  is  done  in  the  steam 
which  rises  from  the  springs  or  through  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  which  last  are  often  hot  enough  to  allow  of 
baking  also  being  carried  on.  In  all  these  fashions 
of  preparing  food  there  is  a  uniformity  of  moist  heat 
in  the  water  and  in  the  vapour,  and  of  dry  heat  in  the 
rocks,  which  the  most  exacting  of  culinary  artists 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  best  appointed  kitchens  of 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe  or  of  our  own  country. 

Nature's  pharmacy  is  here  on  a  large  scale.  The 
island  abounds  in  baths,  measured  not  by  feet,  but 
by  furlongs  and  miles,  and  of  every  variety — cold, 
warm,  hot  and  vapour,  for  general  or  local  applica- 
tion.   Some  examples  of  the  last  mentioned  modes 
arc  quite  novel,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time,  de- 
cidedly practical  and  to  the  purpose.     With  us, 
when  a  man  wishes  to  warm  himself  thoroughly, 
he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  with  hands 
behind  his  back,  taking  good  care,  the  while,  not  to 
burn  his  coat  while  he  is  warming  his  body.  The 
New  Zealander,  losing  no  time  in  studying  propor- 
tionate distances,  sets  himself  down  at  once — not, 
indeed,  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  warmth-supplying 
water  of  an  extemporaneous  seat-bath.  There  he  can 
sit  and  chat  or  take  a  nap,  and  even  pass  an  entire 
night.     If,  again,  he  wishes  to  vary  the  sensations 
produced  by  baths  of  different  media,  he  has  his 
choice  either  of  the  water  of  the  limpid  spring  or 
that  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  or,  final 
ly,  of  mud  or  argillaceous  earth  itself — all  of  them  of 
a  high  temperature.    After  a  time  the  doctors  will 
come  along,  and  with  German  refinement  and  ab- 
stractions, and  some  mystifications,  tell  their  civi- 
lized patients  the  consistence  and  the  degree  of  tern 
perature  of  the  bath  to  meet  this  or  that  indication, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  procure  the  bath-shower 
the  crisis,  &c.    What  glorious  days  are  in  store  for 
the  sick  and  the  invalid  in  this  distant  island  of  the 
Pacific,  and  with  what  pharmacological  conceits 
their  brains  will  be  puzzled  by  some  new  Priesnitz 
rejoicing, 'perhaps,  in  an  euphonious  New  Zealand 
title,  such  as  Korra-I&rra,  from  Eaheinomauive. 

(To  bo  coutinued.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  1 7th  nit. 

The  Swiss  difficulty  has  been  terminated,  the  Commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  of  the  Swiss  Federation  having  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  to  release  the  insurgent  prisoners.  No 
formal  engagements  have  been  made  by  1'rnssia,  but  it 
is  understood  the  King  renounces  nil  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty and  revenue  of  Ncufch.atel.  The  two  castles  of 
Nenfehatel  and  Lochellc,  however,  remaiu  the  King's 
private  property,  and  their  revenues  are  to  be  disbursed 
in  local  charities. 

Advices  from  China  hail  been  received  to  the  21th  of 
Eleventh  mo.  The  Governor  of  Canton  continued  un- 
viclding.  The  Americ  an  vessels  of  war  had  destroyed 
the  barrier  forts.  U  is  stated,  in  explanation  of  the 
Americans  being  involved  in  the  quarrel,  that  the  Chinese 
having  offered  a  price  for  the  heads  of  the  English,  some 
American  heads  were  tent  in  by  mistake.  The  original 
cause  of  hostilities  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
trilling  than  it  was  first  represented.  The  boat's  crew, 
arrested  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  were  nil  Chinese, 
(some  of  whom  were  charged  with  piracy,)  and  they 
were  on  board  a  Chinese  boat,  but  it  carried  an  English 
flag. 

The  Russian  nrmy  in  Circnssta  hod  met  with  a  dis- 
astrous defeat.  They  were  forced  to  retreat,  with  a  loss 
Of  2000  men  and  their  artillery.  The  Hussion  General 
■was  killed. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  met  on  the  1st  ult.  The  King 
expressed  thanks  to  England  ami  the  United  States  for 
the  succour  afforded  to  the  famishing  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  de  Verdes. 


A  bill  relative  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  on  Prussian 
territory,  has  been  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers, by  which  every  slave  that  touches  Prussian  soil,  is 
to  be  considered  free. 

From  Constantinople,  it  is  stated  that  the  diplomatic 
conferences  respecting  the  Danubian  Principalities,  con- 
tinued. The  Porte  proposed  to  establish  two  classes  of 
Boyards,  or  noble  proprietors  of  land,  great  Boyards  and 
small  Boyards,  but  the  Ambassadors  objected  to  this 
division,  and  resolved  that  only  one  uniform  class  of 
land  proprietors  is  to  exist. 

Meetings  continue  to  be  held  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain against  the  tax  on  incomes.  A  second  Submarine 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  has  been  organized  in  Lon- 
don, to  go  direct  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  with  but  little 
demand  for  speculation  or  export ;  prices  had  slightly 
declined.  The  flour  market  was  inactive,  at  a  decline  of 
6d.  per  bbl.  In  corn  there  was  a  moderate  business,  at 
33s.  6d.  a  33s.  9d.  per  480  lbs.  The  London  money 
market  was  without  change.    Consols,  93-J. 

CHILI. — This  country  continues  to  progress  in  pros- 
perity, and,  unlike  all  the  other  Spanish  American  Re- 
publics, is  free  from  civil  strife.    Railroad  trains  now 
run  from  Valparaiso  to  Limache,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  line  would  be  extended  to  Santiago  speedily.  A 
floating  dock  has  been  erected  in  the  harbour  of  Val- 
paraiso, capable  of  admitting  ships  of  800  tons.  The 
astronomical  labours  of  Moesta,  Director  of  the  Santiago 
Observatory,  were  about  being  published  by  the  Gov 
ernment.    The  harvest,  then  about  commencing,  pro 
mised  an  abundant  yield.    Two  Ministers  from  Costa 
Rica  were  expected  in  Chili,  their  mission  being  to  or 
ganize  with  Chili  and  Peru,  a  plan  of  jointly  opposing 
filibustering  invasions. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. — When  last  heard  from,  Walk 
er  was  surrounded  by  the  Central  Americans,  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  his  army  reduced  to  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  all  that  remained  of  7000,  who  have  at  vari 
ous  times  been  sent  from  the  United  States,  to  sustain 
him.  Considerable  reinforcements  have  recently  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  ;  but  at  the  latest  dates 
the  Costa  Ricans  held  possession  of  Greytown,  which 
cuts  off  the  communication  of  Walker  with  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Most  of  the  Americans  who  have  gone  to  Ni- 
caragua, have  died  of  disease. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — The  House  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  have  reported  an  amended  Tariff 
bill,  which  they  estimate  will  reduce  the  annual  revenue 
about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  sugar,  molasses,  lead,  salt,  wrool  and 
hemp,  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Iron,  cotton,  woolen 
and  silk  manufactures  to  be  retained  as  now.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  have  reported  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  which  provides  for  a  new  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  legislative  Assembly,  and  de- 
clares all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Pro-slavery 
Legislature  invalid,  and  of  no  binding  force  or  effect. 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  who  acquired  no- 
toriety by  his  assault  on  Senator  Sumner,  died  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  27th  ult.,  after  a  short  illuess.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota, 
and  authorizing  the  people  thereof  to  frame  for  them- 
selves a  Constitution  and  State  government.  The  pro- 
posed new  State  will  embrace  about  70,000  square  miles, 
leaving  west  of  the  boundary  about  90,000  square  miles, 
to  be  hereafter  erected  into  a  government,  by  the  name 
of  Dacotah.  A  similar  bill  in  relation  to  Oregon,  has 
been  passed.  The  ucw  State  will  have  an  area  of  57,000 
square  miles;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
90,000. 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,170,000  in  specie,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th 
ult.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was  extremely  dull. 
The  arrival  of  gold  from  the  interior  was  increasing,  but 
there  was  still  a  scarcity.  The  total  export  of  gold  from 
that  port  during  1856,  amounted  to  $50,697,484,  being 
$5,514,803  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Much  rain 
had  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  the  southern, 
in  some  sections  of  which  the  fields  were  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  the  cattle  dying  of  starvation.  In  the 
northern  mining  regions,  the  rains  have  fallen  copiously, 
and  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  washed  out. 
More  snow  has  fallen  on  the  coast  range  than  for  seven 
years  previously.  There  is  said  to  be  no  disposition  in 
California  to  repudiate  the  State  debt.  It  was  expected 
the  Legislature  would  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  and  submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  ratification.  San  Francisco  has  sustained 
but  little  loss  by  fire,  during  the  last  year,  the  total  es- 
timates amounting  to  only  $105,000.  The  San  Francisco 
Henld  urges  the  bcinocrotie  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  an  unqualified  pledge  in  favour  of  the  Kansas  Ne- 
braska ai  t.  It  ••  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  averting 


the  probability  that,  before  the  lapse  of  six  years,  the  Se- 
nate of  (he  United  States  will  be  called  upon  for  the  prac- 
tical assertion  of  the  principle  of  that  law  by  the  admission 
of  a  slave  State  on  the  Pacific  coast,  north  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes."  A  movement  is  on  foot  among 
the  Chinese  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  statistics  published,  there  are  at 
present  about  38,000  of  this  race  of  people  in  the  State 
of  California. 

Oregon.— The  dates  are  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th.  The 
Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  vote  by  the 
people,  on  the  question  of  forming  a  Slate  Constitution. 
Heavy  snows  have  fallen  in  the  territory.  The  gold 
mines  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon,  are  said  to  be 
paying  well  this  winter. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  50. 

Miscellaneous. — Marine  Losses. — In  the  late  gales  on 
the  British  coasts,  about  400  vessels  met  with  serious 
damage,  and  of  that  number  150  were  driven  ashore,  and 
80  totally  wrecked.  There  was  also  great  loss  of  life  ir 
many  instances. 

More  Camels. — Another  importation  of  camels,  (41  iii 
number,)  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment. Those  first  imported  are  found  to  thrive  anc  I 
answer  a  good  purpose. 

A  Hurricane. — A  terrific  hurricane  devastated  th>^ 
Philippine  Islands  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  mo.  Many  thou  j 
sands  of  houses  were  destroyed. 

Burning  a  Slave. — A  negro  at  Abbeville,  Ala.,  bavin) 
murdered  his  master,  he  was  recently  burned  to  death  I 
in  the  presence  of  from  4000  to  5000  spectators. 

Ice-Bound. — The  New  Haven  Register  says,  that  Lon 
Island  and  Connecticut  arc  now  connected  by  solid  ic 
for  the  first  time  since  the  memory  of  man. 

British  Railways. — At  the  close  of  1856,  there  werji 
8760  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain,  constructed  uj 
an  average  cost  of  £34,782  per  mile.  The  traffic  receipt; 
of  the  year  amounted  to  £22,995,500. 

Trade  of  Honolulu,  S.  I— On  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mob 
there  were  63  whalers  and  10  other  ships,  mostly  largi, 
vessels,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  the  port. 

Insolvency. — The  number  of  failures  in  the  UnitCi 
States,  in  1856,  is  said  to  have  been  2705,  with  an  ajjl 
gregate  of  liabilities,  amounting  to  over  fifty  millions  ll 
dollars. 
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Died,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth  mor 
last,  Elizabeth  Perry  ;  a  member  of  South  Kingsto 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  68  years.    She  was  gracio 
sustained  in  much  patience,  through  a  very  painful 
ness ;  her  language  being  repeatedly,  "  I  feel  that 
suffering  is  none  too  much  ;  that  I  can  bear  it  all." 
said,  that  a  great  many  comfortable  passages  of  Set 
ture  passed  through  her  mind;  instancing  the  protr 
to  those  that  mourn  in  Zion,  that  there  shall  be  gi 
unto  them  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mou 
ing,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavinei 
which,  wc  doubt  not,  has  been  verified  to  her;  and 
she  has  entered  into  that  city,  where  "  the  Lord  God 
wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  Sixth- 
evening,  the  16th  ult.,  George  Bacon,  in  the  77th  j 
of  his  age;  a  much  esteemed  member  and  elder 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J. 

 ,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  New  Baltimore,  Green 

N.  Y.,  Jeremiah  T.  Bedbll,  aged  nearly  58  years 
member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
bled  to  bear  a  lingering  illness  with  exemplary  patic 
appearing  fully  resigned  to  the  divine  will  respec 
him.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  go,  and  tha 
felt  prepared,  believing  that  he  was  not  deceived,  tho 
he  knew  Satan  sometimes  transforms  himself  as  int 
angel  of  light,  and  would  deceive,  if  it  were  possible 
very  elect.  On  its  being  evident  that  he  was  failing 
he  was  asked,  if  he  knew  those  around  him?  he  rep 
"1  know  you  all;  my  faculties  are  not  impaired 
belter  for  me  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ."  Oi 
morning  before  he  died,  he  petitioned,  "Lord,  now  la 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  ] 
seen  thy  salvation."  His  removal  is  deeply  felt  bj 
family  and  friends,  but  they  have  the  sustaining 


that,  through  divine  mercy,  he  is  gathered  v, 
of  all  generations. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion," 
im  which  he  describes  the  benevolent  and  philoso- 
phical hero  of  his  poem,  a  peddler,  listening  to  the 
|complaints  of  poverty,  and  searching  into  the  causes 
lof  the  evil : 

Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience^  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it.  with  a  soul  perplex'd 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men  ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation  ;  listen'd  to  the  plea ; 
Eesolv*d  the  dubious  point;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften'd  spirit — e'en  when  it  condeinn'd." 

The  poor  man  is  accustomed  to  hold  dispute  with 
his  own  mind  ;  he  thinks  his  particular  lot  is  worse 
than  the  general  lot ;  his  soul  is  perplexed  in  con- 
sidering whether  his  condition  is  produced  by  a  com- 
mon law  of  society,  or  by  the  injustice  of  his  fellow- 
imen ;  the  experienced  friend  listens,  discusses, 
argues — but  he  argues  in  a  temper  that  produces 
a  softened  spirit.  The  adviser  soothes  rather  than 
aflame3,  by  dealing  with  such  questions  with  "  an 
understanding  heart."  He  unites  the  sympathizing 
heart  with  the  reasoning  understanding. 

Now,  we  may  fairly  inquire  if,  during  the  many 
unfortunate  occasions  that  are  constantly  arising  of 
contests  for  what  are  called  the  rights  of  labour 
against  what  is  called  the  tyranny  of  capital,  those 
who  are  the  most  immediate  sufferers  in  the  con- 
test are  addressed  with  the  "  understanding  heart?" 
If  argument  be  used  at  all,  the  principles  which 
govern  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  are 
put  too  often  dictatorially  or  patronizingly  before 
them,  as  dry,  abstract  propositions.  They  are  not 
set  forth  as  matters  of  calm  inquiry,  whose  truths 
when  dispassionately  examined,  may  be  found  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  steadily-increasing  rate 
of  wages,  affording  the  employed  a  greater  amount 
of  comforts  and  conveniences,  is  the  inevitable  re- 
suit  of  increasing  capital,  under  conditions  which 
depend  upon  the  workers  themselves.  The  result 
yjjj  is  generally  such  as  took  place  in  a  recent  English 
jl»  strike,  where  one  of  the  leaders  exclaimed,  "The 
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sooner  we  can  rout  political  economy  from  the 
world,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  working-classes." 
It  might,  indeed,  as  well  be  said,  the  sooner  we  can 
rout  acoustics  from  the  world,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear ;  but  the  absurdity 
would  not  be  corrected  by  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration to  those  who  did  not  comprehend  mathe- 
matics.   The  same  person  held  that  political  eco- 
nomy was  incompatible  with  the  gospel  precept  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  unto,  be- 
cause it  encourages  buying  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  and  he  necessarily  as- 
sumed that  political  economy  recommends  the  capi- 
talist to  buy  labour  cheap  and  sell  it  dear.  We 
have  not  learned  that  calmly  and  kindly  he  was 
told,  in  the  real  spirit  of  political  economy,  that  it 
is  impossible  that,  by  any  individual  or  local  ad- 
vantage the  capitalist  may  possess,  he  can  long 
depress  wages  below  the  rate  of  the  whole  country, 
because  other  capitalists  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion for  the  employment  of  labour,  and  raise  the 
average  rate.    If  Wordsworth's  experienced  friend 
had  heard  this  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
axiom  about  markets,  he  would  have  said,  we  think, 
that  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  simply  means,  in  commerce,  to  buy  an  ar- 
ticle where  its  cheapness  represents  abundance,  and 
to  sell  it  in  a  place  where  its  dearness  represents  a 
want  of  it  and  a  consequent  demand — even  as  he, 
the  peddler,  bought  a  piece  of  cloth  where  there 
was  plenty  of  cloth,  and  sold  it  for  a  profit  where 
there  was  little  cloth.    The  business  of  mercantile 
knowledge  and  enterprise  is  to  discover  and  apply 
these  conditions  ;  so  that,  if  a  trader  were  to  buy 
hides  in  New  York,  and  carry  them  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  would  reverse  these  conditions — he  would  buy  in 
the  dearest  market,  and  sell  in  the  cheapest.  Poli- 
tical economy — the  declaimer  against  it  might  have 
been  told — says,  that  to  produce  cheap  is  essential 
to  large  demand,  and  constantly-increasing  demand  ; 
but  it  does  not  say  that  cheap  production  necessa- 
sarily  implies  diminished  wages.    It  says  that  cheap 
production,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  production, 
depends  upon  the  constantly-increasing  use  of  capital 
in   production,    and    the  constantly-diminishing 
amount  of  mere  manual  labour  compared  with  the 
raantity  produced — which  result  is  effected  by  the 
successive  application  of  all  the  appliances  of  science 
to  the  means  of  production.    At  every  step  of 
scientific  improvement,  there  is  a  demand  for  labour 
of  a  higher  character  than  existed  without  the 
science.    At  every  extended  organization  of  in- 
dustry, resulting  from  an  extended  demand,  not  only 
skilled  labour,  but  trusted  labour,  becomes  more 
and  more  in  request;  and  the  average  amount  of 
all  labour  is  better  paid.  A  bricklayer  is  paid  more 
than  the  man  who  mixes  his  mortar,  because  one  is 
a  skilled  labourer,  and  has  learned  his  art  by  some 
expenditure  of  time,  which  is  capital.    The  mer- 
chant's book-keeper  is  paid  more  than  his  porter, 
because  the  one  has  an  office  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  the  other  a  duty  to  perform  of 
less  importance,  and  for  which  a  far  greater  number 
of  men  wanting  hire  are  fitted.    We  could  wish 
that  not  only  "in  ragged  huts,"  but  in  well-ap- 
pointed bouses,  wen:  the  thing.-;  better  understood 
that  political  economy  really  does  say. 


The  process  which  has  been  steadily  going  on 
among  us  for  increasing  the  demand  for  skill  and 
trust-worthiness  has  no  doubt  produced  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  funds  for  employ  in  which  neither  skill 
nor  trust  is  required.    Thus  a  great  amount  of  suf- 
fering is  constantly  presented  to  our  view,  which 
benevolence  has  set  about  relieving,  in  our  time, 
with  a  zeal  which  shows  how  fully  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  great  principle,  to  "  Love  one  an- 
other," is  not  to  evaporate  in  sentiment,  but  is  to 
be  ripened  in  action.    As  nations,  England  and 
America  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the  com- 
mand, "  Peed  the  hungry."    But  the  "  understand- 
ing heart"  has  discovered  that  many  of  the  miseries 
of  society  may  be  relieved  by  other  modes  as  effec- 
tually as  by  almsgiving,  and  perhaps  much  more 
effectually.    Whether  some  of  these  efforts  may  be 
misdirected,  in  no  degree  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  principle  which  seeks  the  prevention  of  misery 
rather  than  the  relief.    One  of  the  most  obvious 
forms  in  which  misery  has  presented  itself  in  our 
large  cities  has  arisen  from  the  competition  among 
labour  which  may  be  called  unskilled,  because  there 
are  a  numerous  unemployed  body  of  labourers  at 
hand  to  do  the  same  work,  in  which  there  is  no 
special  skill.    This  was  the  case  with  the  semp- 
stresses of  London  ;  and  the  famous  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  struck  a  note  to  which  there  was  a  respond- 
ing chord  in  every  bosom.    But  the  terrible  evils 
of  the  low  wages  of  shirt-making  would  not  have 
been  relieved  by  a  universal  agreement  of  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  none  but  shirts  that,  by  their 
price,  could  afford  to  give  higher  wages  to  the  shirt- 
makers.    The  higher  wages  would  have  infallibly 
attracted  more  women  and  more  children  to  the 
business  of  shirt-making.    The  straw-platters,  the 
embroiderers,  the  milliners,  would  have  rushed  to 
shirt-making ;  and,  unless  there  had  been  a  con- 
stantly-increasing rate  of  price  charged  to  the 
wearers  of  shirts,  and  therefore  a  constant  forced 
contribution  to  the  capital  devoted  to  shirt-making, 
the  payment  to  one  shirt-maker  would  have  come 
to  be  divided  among  two  ;  and  the  whole  body, 
thus  doubled  by  a  rate  of  wages  disproportioncd 
to  the  rate  of  other  labour  requiring  little  peculiar 
skill,  would  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  in  the 
end  than  in  the  beginning. 

Whatever  suffering  may  arise  out  of  the  compc- 
tion  that  must  exist  between  mere  manual  labour, 
and  also  between  that  labour  which  is  displayed  in 
the  practice  of  some  art  easily  learned,  capable  of 
exercise  by  both  sexes,  and  in  which  very  young 
children  may  readily  engage — it  is  scarcely  fair  that 
those  who  witness  the  suffering  of  the  employed  at 
very  lowAvages  should  instantly  conclude  that  the 
employers  are  extortioners  and  oppressors.  Abranch 
of  trade  which  seems  inconsiderable  as  regards  the 
article  produced,  is  often  found  in  a  particular  lo- 
cality, and  furnishes  employment  to  large  numbers. 
In  the  London  parish  of  (Jripplcgate,  there  are  great 
quantities  of  tooth-brushes  made.  The  handle  is 
formed  by  the  lathe,  in  which  skilled  labour  is  cm- 
ployed.  The  hair  is  cut  by  machinery.  The  holes 
in  the  handle  in  which  the  hair  is  inserted,  are  also 
pierced  by  machines.  But  the  insertion  of  the  hair, 
and  the  fastening  it  by  wire,  arc  done  by  hand. 
Excellent  people,  who,  with  a  strong  sense  of  chn  ; 
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tian  duty,  enter  "  ragged  Luts"  to  relieve  and  to 
advise,  see  a  number  of  'women  and  children  daily 
labouring  at  the  one  task  of  fastening  the  hair  in 
tooth-brushes ;  and  they  learn  that  the  'wages  paid 
are  miserably  low.  They  immediately  conclude 
that  the  wages  should  be  higher ;  because  in  the 
difference  between  the  retail  price  of  a  tooth-brush 
and  the  manufacturing  cost  there  must  necessarily 
be  large  profits.  They  say,  therefore,  that  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  is  unjust  in  not  giving 
higher  wages.  But  the  retail  price  of  tooth-brushes, 
however  high,  does  not  enable  the  manufacturer, 
necessarily,  to  give  a  payment  more  considerable 
than  the  average  of  such  labour  to  the  women  and 
children  who  very  quickly  learn  the  art  of  fastening 
the  hair.  The  price  he  can  pay  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  average  price  of  such  labour  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  in  the  least  unlikely  that  the 
manufacturer  in  Cripplegate  may  not  receive  a 
fourth  of  the  price  at  which  a  tooth-brush  is  sold 
The  profits  are  determined  by  the  average  of  all 
his  transactions.  He  has  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible for  the  export  trade.  If  he  sell  dear,  tbe  ex- 
port-trader will  see  if  he  cannot  buy  a  hundred 
thousand  tooth-brushes  in  France  instead  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  nothing  to  the  exporter  whether  he  ob- 
tain a  profit  out  of  French  or  English  tooth-brushes. 
Again.  The  manufacturer  sends  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tooth-brashes  to  a  wholesale  dealer  at  New 
York,  who  supplies  the  retailers  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  before  the  New  York  merchant 
will  repeat  the  order,  he  will  ascertain  whether  he 
can  buy  the  article  cheaper  at  Birmingham ;  and 
one  per  cent,  lower  will  decide  against  Cripplegate. 
Now,  in  all  these  domestic  labours  involving  small 
skill,  the  question  is,  whether  the  miserably-paid 
workers  can  do  anything  more  profitable.  Mr. 
Mayhew  says  that  some  large  classes  "  do  not  ob- 
tain a  fair  living  price  for  their  work,  because,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  needle-workers  and  other  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  their  livelihood  is  supposed  to  be 
provided  for  them  by  the  husband  or  father ;  and 
hence  the  remuneration  is  viewed  rather  as  an  aid 
to  the  family  income  than  as  an  absolute  means  of 
support,"  It  is  not  what  is  "supposed,"  or  what 
is  "  viewed,"  that  determines  the  question.  It  is 
what  really  is.  Such  employ  may,  unhappily,  be 
sought  by  many  as  "  an  absolute  means  of  sup- 
port." But  if  there  be  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber who  seek  it  as  "  an  aid  to  the  family  income," 
there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing  a  competition, 
perfectly  equal  as  regards  the  wages  of  labour,  but 
wretchedly  unequal  in  the  application  of  those 
wages. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


To  Friends  in  the  Ministry. 
All  Friends,  who  arc  moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  Lord  hath  made 
to  be  bis  mouth,  speak  not  your  own  words  to  feed 
the  sensual  part  of  man,  in  your  own  wills;  for 
then  Sod  is  not  honoured,  and  wisdom  is  not  jus- 
tified. But  ye  that  are  moved  to  speak,  speak  the 
word  of  the  Lord  faithfully;  neither  add  to  it  with 
your  reason,  nor  diminish  from  it  with  a  disobe- 
dient mind  ;  but  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord 
faithfully,  it  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  to 
cut  down  all  deceit,  and  a  fire  to  burn  up  the  chaff; 
and  it  purifies  you  that  speak  it,  and  so  as  a  ham- 
mer, it  will  break  down  all  the  contrary.  The  word 
is  but  one,  which  sanctifies  all,  and  cleanseth  the 
heart,  and  reconciles  to  Ood.  Tbe  light  is  but  one, 
and  all  being  guided  by  it,  all  are  subject  to  one, 
and  arc  one  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  If  your 
minds  turn  from  the  light,  and  that  mind  speak  of 
the  light,  there  gets  up  pride  and  presumption,  and 
the  will,  and  then  je  begin  to  strike  your  fellow- 


servants.  Therefore,  all  dear  friends  and  brethren, 
be  servants  to  the  Truth,  and  do  not  strive  for  mas- 
tery, but  serve  one  another  in  love.  Wash  one  an- 
other's feet,  take  Christ  for  your  example,  that  I 
may  hear  of  no  strife  among  you ;  but  all  walk  in 
the  Truth,  and  in  the  love  of  it,  up  to  God,  for  there 
ye  are  my  joy  and  crown  in  the  Lord.  Children 
would  be  striving ;  but  that  which  would  have  the 
mastery,  must  die,  and  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Therefore,  mind  not  high  things, 
but  fear,  and  condescend  to  men  of  low  degree ; 
for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  keeps  the  heart  clean,  and 
the  pure  in  heart  see  God.  G.  F. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
winds  up  his  life  and  choice  in  this  remarkable 
saying,  which  should  abate  the  edge  of  the  most 
inordinate  desires  after  what  they  falsely  call  learn- 
ing, viz.:  "I  would  give  all  my  learning  and 
honour  for  the  plain  integrity  of  John  Ulrick," 
who  was  a  religious  poor  man,  that  spent  eight 
hours  of  his  time  in  prayer,  eight  in  labour,  and 
but  eight  in  meals,  sleep,  and  other  necessaries.  To 
one  who  admired  his  great  industry,  Hugo  Grotius 
returned  this  reply  :  "  Ah  !  I  have  consumed  my 
life  in  laboriously  doing  nothing."  To  another, 
who  inquired  of  his  wisdom  and  learning  what 
course  to  take,  he  solemnly  answered,  "  Be  serious." 
Such  was  the  sense  he  had,  how  much  a  serious 
life  excelled,  and  was  of  force,  towards  a  dying 
hour.  Salmasius,  a  famous  French  scholar,  and 
his  contemporary,  who  after  his  many  volumes  of 
learning,  by  which  he  had  acquired  great  venera- 
tion, among  men  of  books,  confessed  so  far  to  have 
mistaken  true  learning,  in  which  solid  happiness 
consists,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  I  have  lost  a 
world  of  time — time,  that  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world  ;  whereof,  had  I  but  one  year  more,  it 
should  be  spent  in  David's  Psalms  and  Paul's 
Epistles.  Oh,  sirs !"  said  he  to  those  about  him, 
"  mind  the  world  less,  and  God  more.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil, 
that  is  understanding." 

The  knowledge  of  G  od  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent,  which  is  life  eternal,  is  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  but  by  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
communicated  and  opened  by  it  in  the  heart.  "  I 
thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  those  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  in  this  world,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight."  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
This  knowledge  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  soul, 
compared  with  which  all  other  knowledge,  however 
useful  in  time,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 


New  Zealand:  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Hot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

(Continued  from  page  176.) 

We  will  take  Lake  Taupo  as  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  thermography.  It  is  situated  in  a 
straight  line,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  between 
Cape  Egmont  on  the  western  and  East  Cape  on  the 
opposite  coast,  in  hit.  88  45  S.,  and  Ion.  176  E. 
"  In  this  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  direction,  the  country," 
says  Dr.  Picffenbach,  "is  impressed  with  the  traces 
of  volcanic  action,  which,  indeed,  is  still  going  on, 
and  bad  its  principal  point  of  activity  in  the  crater 
of  the  Tongariro,  the  base  of  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  di>t:int  from  the  lake.  There  are,  besides, 
innumerable  boiling  springs,  sol  fa  tarns  and  stul'as, 
in  the  same  line,  nnd  its  easternmost  boundary  is 
tbe  island  of  Vithia-i-icakau,  or  White  Island, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  summit  of  a  crater, 


still  active,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea."  Of  the  chain  of  lakes,  most  of  them 
intimately  connected  with  the  eruptive  character  of 
the  country,  Lake  Taupo  is  the  largest.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  thirty-six  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  not  less  than  twenty-five.  Several  rivers 
fall  into  the  lake  from  the  southwest,  and  the  com- 
mon outlet  of  all  of  them  is  the  Waikato.  In  the 
delta  formed  by  this  river  on  its  entering  the  lake, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  delta 
to  the  southward,  we  see  a  group  of  hot  springs  and 
fumaroles.  Although  these  springs  issue  from  what 
may  be  considered  a  delta,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  evidently  an  original  formation,  and  the  alluvial 
soil  only  occupies  a  small  part.  In  ascending  the 
hills,  which  rise  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
lake,  and  behind  the  village  of  Te-rapa,  "  the  ground 
is  found  to  be  of  a  high  temperature ;  the  surface 
is  often  bare,  or  is  scantily  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens ;  it  is  formed  of  a  red  or  white  clay  (carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,)  of  a  soft  and  alkaline  nature, 
which  the  natives  use  instead  of  soap,  and  some-i 
times  eat.  Gaseous  effluvia  seem  to  have  converted 
the  rock  of  the  hill,  which  is  basalt,  and  sometimes 
amygdalatoid,  into  this  clay.  When  we  approach 
the  top  of  this  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  scene  which 
presents  itself  is  very  striking.  Vapours  issue  from 
hundreds  of  crevices,  and  in  most  of  these  places  i 
there  are  shallow  springs  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  , 
soft  mud,  into  which  a  stick  can  be  easily  driven 
ten  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  from  . 
200  to  212  deg.  F.  In  some  springs  it  has  au  i 
argillaceous,  [aluminous?]  and  in  others  a  sulphur- 
ous taste.  A  subterranean  noise  is  continually  , 
heard,  resembling  the  working  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  the  blast  of  an  iron-foundry."  In  reading  this, 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Steamboat  Spring, 
with  its  subterranean  noise  and  projecting  columns 
of  water,  described  by  Col.  Fremont,  and  a  notice 
of  which  is  found  in  Br.  Bell's  small  volume  on  the 
Mineral  and  Tliermal  Springs  of  live  Unit  a  I 
States  and  Canada. 

"  The  shore  of  the  lake  at  Te-rapa,"  continues 
Dicffenbach,  "  is  rocky  ;  the  rock  is  basalt,  contain- 
ing much  augite.  Some  pieces  are  tubular,  with  a. 
smooth  surface.  Smaller  boulders  are  cemented 
together  into  a  conglomerate  by  the  sediment  of  the 
springs — wood  which  is  encrusted  and  polished, 
and  of  a  white  appearance,  and  rotted  pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  gives  the  conglomerate  the  appear- 
ance of  an  osseous  breccia.  Close  to  the  water's 
edge,  there  are  ponds  of  hot  water,  which,  formed 
either  by  nature,  or  artificially  by  the  natives,  are 
used  as  bathing  places.  The  temperature  in  them 
ranges  from  95  deg.  to  125  deg.,  F. ;  the  water  of  the 
lake  itself  steams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shore.  One  to  two  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
thermometer  is  often  110  deg.  F.,  but,  lower  down 
sinks  to"  00  deg.  F. 

The  present  village  of  Te-rapa,  situated  as  it  is 
on  the  shore  of  the  hot  lake  of  Taupo,  and  in  close 
neighbourhood  of  so  many  warm  and  hot  springs 
and  ponds,  ought,  so  soon  as  it  is  settled  by  English 
colonists,  and  begins  to  assume  a  city  appearance, 
to  be  called  Therinopolis.  We  know  of  no  place 
which  so  well  deserves  to  be  thus  designated.  All 
the  balneatory  structures  and  appliances  at  Baden- 
Baden,  Carlsbad,  or  Toeplitz,  are  mere  miniatures 
of  what  will  be  seen  one  day  at  Te-rapa,  which  has 
spread  before  it  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  a 
portion  at  least  of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wai- 
kato, is  hot,  and  which  can  supply  not  only  separate! 
baths  to  thousands  of  visitors,  but  immense  piscinasj 
or  communal  swimming-baths,  made  by  excavating 
a  spot  of  any  desired  dimension,  and  introducing 
into  them  tbe  water  of  the  lake,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  warm 
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bath,  from  92  to  98  degrees,  F.    Something  of  this 
land  is  already  met  with  on  a  small  scale.  °  There 
crowds,  tenfold  the  number  of  those  who  are  seen 
on  the  beach  at  Cape  May,  may  find  ample  space 
|  for  combining,  as  is  done  in  sea-bathing,  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  with  ablution  and  immersion. 
I  Here  will  hydropathy  of  the  pleasantest  kind  be 
j  practised.  Even  as  a  place  for  washing  the  clothes, 
,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  future  inhabitants  of 
|  the  capital,  Auckland,  and  of  the  island  at  large, 
"le  future  Thermopolis  will  become  famed.  Natural 
3ap  is,  we  have  seen,  at  hand.    We  can  even  be- 
lieve tbat  the  future  historian  will  tell  of  the  exten- 
ive  ranges  of  buildings  for  receiving  soiled  linen 
[even  from  Australia,  and  of  the  new  branch  of  com- 
;  mission  business,  for  the  reception  and  return  of  the 
innumerable  requisite  boxes  and  packages,  the  con- 
veyance of  which  alone  will  make  a  notable  addition 
!  to  the  freight  of  the  steamers  that  will  be  continually 
1  plying  between  New  Zealand  and  the  cities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Victoria.  Our  Thermopolis  will  become 
celebrated  through  the  islands  and  archipelagoes 
bf  the  Pacific,  as  Thermopolis  once  was  in  Western 
ilAsia. 

From  the  side  of  the  hills  which  continue  along 
j  he  delta  of  the  Waikato,  a  thick  vapour  is  seen 
ssuing  from  numerous  ravines,  but  the  most  curious 
assemblage  of  springs  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
iiortk-west  corner  of  Te-rapa.  The  contrasts  be- 
ween  cold  and  hot,  in  close  proximity,  are  here  of 
jrequent  occurrence. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  a 
hot  pond,  having  a  temperature  of  125  degrees  F. 
Ilischarws  itself  into  a  cold  river.    A  little  farther 


It  often  happens  that  this  crust  breaks  in,  and  self;  said  he  was  nothing, — that  all  he  could 
dreadful  scaldings  frequently  occur, 


Near  one  of 

the  springs,  beautiful  saucer-shaped  aggregations  of 
silex  shoot  up,  not  unlike  moist  fungi."  We  see  in 
this  spot  the  process  of  decomposition  of  volcanic 
rocks  going  on,  and  separation  of  the  aluminous 
earth  or  clay  by  means  of  the  subterranean  vapour 
and  hot  water,  aided  most  probably,  by  sulphuret 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  its  stead,  some  of  the  alka 
lis  j  and  the  subsequent  deposition  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  dissolved  and  sublimed  substances  in  the 
shape  of  chalcedony  and  siliceous  sinter.  In  the 
nature  of  their  component  parts,  in  their  periodical 
issue  in  jets,  and  in  their  high  temperature,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  boiling,  these  springs  seem 
most  to  resemble  those  of  Iceland. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


;  Little  Tomnn 


For  "  The  Friend." 

instance  of  the 
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Jn,  in  a  south-east  direction,  is  a  large  boiling 
ring.  It  forms  a  hollow  basin,  nine  feet  long  by 
ight  broad,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  cold 
iver  is  twelve  fathoms  distant,  and  the  spring  would 
ppear  to  discharge  itself  into  it  by  a  subterraneous 
assage.  The  sides  of  this  pond  are  of  siliceous 
nter  and  magnesite,  which  shows  the  process  of 
radual  deposition.  The  ground  all  around  sounds 
ollow.  The  clear,  transparent  water,  is  in  a  state 
'continual  ebullition,  and,  after  a  repose  of  a  few 
iconds,  it  is  thrown  up,  with  violence,  to  a  height 
four  or  five  feet.  Its  taste  is  slightly  and  very 
jreeably  saline.  Proceeding  from  this  spring,  in 
south-easterly  direction,  we  come  to  another  large 
in  of  hot  water,  but  not  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 
It  discharges  its  waters  likewise  into  the  river,  and 
a  circular  funnel,  surrounded  by  the  same  sinter, 
s  temperature  is  120  deg.,  F.  The  taste  of  the 
iter  is,  in  all  respects,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
(ring.  The  sides  of  the  funnel  are  lined  with 
een  confervae.  A  few  paces  from  this,  towards 
e  hills,  is  another  large  basin.  Its  waters  are 
eenish,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  colours  the 
nina  of  the  sinter.    Its  temperature  is  1 80  deg. 

Near  it  are  some  small  cold  and  muddy 
nds." 

The  warm  ponds  are  represented  by  Dieffenbach, 
r  guide  in  these  thermal  districts,  to  be  very  nu- 
;rous ;  and  close  to  the  hot  springs,  there  are  very 
ong  cold  saline  ones. 

This  large  assemblage  of  springs  covers  an  area 
about  ten  square  miles,  the  counterpart  of  more 
in  one  district  in  the  island  of  Iceland,  of  which, 
of  so  many  other  thermal  districts,  we  have  de- 
led accounts  in  our  table  drawer.  The  entire 
;a  seems  to  be  only  a  thin  crust  over  subterra- 
>us  and  volcanic  caverns.  "  The  surface  is  hard, 
itc,  and  thin  :  below  this  is  a  whitish,  pumiceous 
1  friable  earth  ;  then  a  yellowish  earth,  containing 
phate  of  iron  or  sulphur;  then  a  chalcedony, 
feet  in  some  places,  in  others,  in  process  of  forma- 
The  whole  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness;  and 
w  this  is  a  gray,  soft  and  generally  hot  mud.l 


A  remarkable 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

(Concluded  from  page  174.) 

"  Disease  is  evidentlj  making  rapid  progress  with 
them  both,  but  their  heavenly  pathway  seems  to 
grow  brighter  and  brighter,  even  as  a  shining  light 
unto  the  perfect  day.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  Tommy's  face  is  radiant  with  holy 
joy.  His  cough  is  so  distressing  as  sometimes  to 
threaten  suffocation, — he  feels  pains  over  all  his 
body,  even  to  his  finger-ends,  while  his  back  is 
chafed  and  sore.  Yet  the  unclouded  prospect  of 
an  entrance  into  his  heavenly  Father's  kingdom 
makes  all  his  sufferings  seem  light.  Although  for- 
merly of  a  hasty  temper,  it  is  believed  that  a  mur- 
mur has  never  passed  his  lips,  nor  the  slightest 
expression  of  impatience,  during  his  illness.  Grati- 
tude and  praise  are  the  clothing  of  his  spirit.  He 
said  to  me,  '  I  long  to  sing  praises,' — adding,  '  I 
shall  soon  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  new  song, 
with  those  who  stand  before  the  throne.'  His 
mother  told  me  that  a  few  mornings  before,  she 
heard  him  singing,  '  Oh  !  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory ?  %Oh  !  death,  where  is  thy  sting  V  " 

Some  injudicious  person  censured  the  mother 
of  these  children  for  not  having  had  them  baptized  ; 
as  though  it  was  hazarding  their  safety.  Ignorant 
indeed  must  such  an  one  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  spiritual  religion,  not  to  have  perceived  that  they 
had  experienced  that  baptism  which  is  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  which  is  the  only  effectual 
means  of  introduction  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  had  received  the  substance  instead  of  the 
shadow,  the  reality  instead  of  the  ended  type.  On 
hearing  the  subject  spoken  of,  little  Tommy,  whose 
views  of  true  religion  were  remarkably  clear,  ob- 
served :  "  It  would  be  like  mocking  God.  Our 
Saviour  said  himself, '  No  one  is  able  to  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.'  " 

At  another  time,  a  clergyman  called  upon  the 
mother,  and  said  much  on  the  necessity  of  having 
the  children  sprinkled  with  water.  When  Tommy 
heard  it,  he  said,  with  great  animation  and  sweet- 
ness :  "  My  saviour  has  baptized  me.  He  has 
washed  me  and  made  me  white  in  his  own  blood ;  and 
I  know  that  if  it  was  right  for  me  to  have  water 
baptism,  He  would  make  it  known  to  inc."  Presently 
after  he  said  :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  Oh  !  my  soul :  all 
that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !" 

In  allusion  to  the  subject  of  water-baptism, 
Tommy  said  to  his  visitor,  at  another  time  :  "  They 
told  me  that  if  I  were  baptized,  I  should  be  made 
a  child  of  God,  and  have  the  mark  of  my  Saviour 
on  my  forehead.  But  I  told  them  my  Saviour  had 
baptized  me,  and  made  me  a  child  of  God, — and 
what  can  man  do  for  me  V 

"  On  the  morning  of  New  Year's  day,  1855,  the 
little  sufferer  expressed  an  entire  renunciation  .of 


or  any  good  that  was  in  him,  was  of  the  Lord.  His 
sister  is  sinking  fast,  and  has  often  expressed  the 
hope  that '  she  shall  soon  be  in  her  happy  home  in 
heaven.'  She  said  :  'It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  cheer- 
ful, my  sufferings  are  so  great.'  Yet  still  she  was 
enabled  to  say  :  <  Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Fearing  lest  Tommy  would  injure  himself  by  too 
much  speaking,  his  mother  tried  to  restrain  him, 
but  he  said  :  "  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  half  of  what  I  feel 
of  my  dear  Saviour's  love.  He  is  my  comfort  all 
the  day  and  all  the  night — he  never  leaves  me.  I 
want  everybody  to  know  the  dear  Saviour  I  have 
found.  What  a  happy  world  would  it  be,  if  all 
loved  their  Saviour." 

"  He  told  me,"  says  his  visitor,  "  he  had  ask- 
ed his  sister  if  she  felt  any  fear  about  passing 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, — 
to  which  she  replied,  that  she  had  no  fear;  for  she 
knew  her  Saviour  would  be  with  her.  In  telling 
me  this,  he  added,  with  fervour :  '  He  is  MY  shep- 
herd ;  I  shall  not  want.' 

"  A  few  days  after  this  visit,  the  poor  mother 
called  to  tell  me  Fanny  was  gone.  •  This  dear  child 
died  in  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  belief  of  an  imme- 
diate entrance  into  '  the  happy  home  in  heaven,'  of 
which  she  had  so  often  spoken.  Her  last  words 
were,  '  very  happy.' 

"  After  a  short  delay,  I  called  on  the  family.  I 
found  little  Tommy  in  an  exhausted  state.  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  his  dear  sister  had  gone  before 
him.  He  smiled  sweetly,  and  reverently  said  :  <  she 
is  now  in  glory.'  " 

On  the  day  of  Fanny's  funeral,  the  visitor  called 
again,  and  found  Tommy  suffering  with  sore  throat. 
He  thought  he  had  taken  cold  ;  but  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  progress  of  his  malady.  Being  asked  if 
he  still  felt  happy,  he  replied,  with  great  animation 
and  a  joyful  expression  of  countenance  :  "  Oh  !  I 
feel  happier  and  happier,  my  dear  Saviour  is  so 
precious  !  My  dear  shepherd  never  leaves  me." — 
"  I  think  I  shall  not  be  long  here  :  my  dear  Saviour 
is  preparing  a  place  for  me." 

After  uttering  these  expressions,  he  fell  into  a 
doze,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  awoke 
him,  and  before  opening  his  eyes  he  ejaculated  : 
"  My  dear  Saviour !"  which  is  common  with  him 
when  awaking.  At  another  time  he  said  :  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  Oh  my  soul!"  and  again:  "My  dear 
beloved  Saviour  !  I  long  to  sing  praises  to  Him." 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  visitor  called,  Tommy 
joyfully  told  her  of  his  father  having  kneeled  by  his 
bedside  and  offered  a  few  words  of  prayer,  and  of 
his  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  family,  with 
other  evidences  of  deeper  religious  concern  than  he 
had  ever  before  evinced.  The  visitor  had  also  some 
conversation  with  the  father,  whose  words  were  few 
and  accompanied  with  much  feeling.  He  said  : 
"  My  little  boy  has  indeed  been  made  a  preacher 
to  me  in  a  way  that  has  reached  me  as  no  other 
preaching  that  I  have  ever  heard  has  ever  done 
before." 

For  other  members  of  his  family  also,  little  Tom- 
my evinced  much  concern  ;  especially  for  one  of  his 
brothers,  to  whom  he  often  said  with  tears :  "  If 
you  don't  alter  you  will  never  meet  me  in  heaven;" 
and,  before  his  death,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction 
to  see  a  decided  change  in  several  of  them. 

"  His  remarks  on  the  universality  of  the  grace  of 
God  struck  me,"  says  his  visitor,  "  as  very  perspi- 
cuous, though  expressed  in  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
He  believed  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  were 
called,  and  that  all  might  be  saved, — and  I  well 
remember  his  words;  that  though  God  might  bear 
long  with  our  sins,  yet,  if  we  go  on  sinking,  lie  will 
it  last  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  take  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  us.    It  was  under  these  views  of  divine; 
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truth,  that  with  trembling  earnestness,  he  implored 
his  father  to  seek  before  it  was  too  late,  for  pardon- 
ing mercy,  through  that  dear  Saviour  who  had  done 
such  great  things  for  himself." 

At  one  time  his  fingers  being  seized  with  severe 
pain  and  cramped,  while  the  visitor  was  sitting  by 
him,  he  said,  with  a  loving  smile  :  "  Never  mind, — 
dust.    My  dear,  beloved  Saviour 


it  is  only  the  dust.    My  dear 
helps  me  to  bear  all."     He  wished  to  have  some 

thing  done  by  his  visitor,  but  his  voice  was  so  low,  I «»™  ™  uuconverLeu  01  uie  ra*uwei  your 
and  his  articulation  so  interrupted  by  his  difficulty  profession  so  strongly,  as  the  showing  hat  the  equa- 


Selected. 

Christian  Cheerfulness. 
Whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  social  circle,  the 
christian  must  consider  the  duty  of  cheerfulness. 
Fair-weather  Christianity  is  common,  but  the  Chris- 
tianity which  will  maintain  its  brightness  in  the 
dark  and  cloudy  day  of  adversity,  is  too  frequently 
wanting ;  and  yet,  what  will  set  before  the  young 
the  power  of  christian  principle  so  forcibly ;  what 
will  convince  the  unconverted  of  the  reality  of  your 


of  breathing,  that  it  was  sometime  before  it  could 
be  gathered  that  he  wanted  her  to  copy  for  him  the 
following  lines,  which  he  wished  the  family  to  keep 
in  remembrance  of  him  when  he  was  gone,  viz. : . 

"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep  ; 
I  would  not  be  controlled, 
But  now  I  love  the  Shepherd's  voice, 
1  love — I  love  the  fold. 

Jesus  my  Shepherd  is, 

'Twas  He  that  loved  my  soul : 
'Twas  He  that  washed  me  in  his  blood ; 

'Twas  He  that  made  me  whole. 

'Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost; 

That'found  the  wandering  sheep; 
'Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold 

'Tis  He  that  still  doth  keep. 

I  was  a  wayward  child  ; 

I  once  preferred  to  roam  ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 

I  love — I  love  his  home." 

At  a  subsequent  visit,  he  was  very  feeble  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,— but  he  said,  pausing  be- 
tween the  sentences  to  take  breath  :  "  My  dear 
Saviour — He  is  my  all  in  all :  he  loves  me,  and  I 
love  Him."  He  then  sank  down  exhausted  with 
the  effort. 

He  asked  his  father  to  read  the  following  pas 
sage  from  the  Bible,  viz. :  "  For  I  am  now  ready 
to°be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight :  I  have  finished 
my  course:  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing."  He  then,  with  great 
emphasis,  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to 
the  words,  "  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  is  laid 
up  for  me;  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  them," 
— mind,  "  all  them  also,  who  love  his  appearing." 

At  the  last  visit  paid  him  by  his  kind  friend,  the 
only  words  ho  said  to  her  were  :  "  I  have  my  dear 
beloved  Saviour  with  me  still."  Soon  after  she 
left  him,  though  none  of  his  family  thought  his  end 
bo  near,  he  seemed  to  have  a  clear  sense  that  it  was 
at  hand,  and  requested  his  brother  should  be  sent 
for,  and  all  the  family  assembled  around  his  bed. 
He  bade  each  one  farewell,  and  arousing  his  dying 
energies,  he  was  strengthened  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, for  the  last  time  to  press  upon  them  the  urgent 
necessity  of  seeking  to  have  "  tlic  new  heart"  given 
them,  addressing  himself  with  particular  solemnity 
to  the  brother  for  whom  he  had  felt  so  much,  and 
concluded  with  expressing  the  hope  that  they  all 
might  meet  in  heaven.  In  about  two  hours  from 
tin:  time  his  visitor  left  him,  he  passed  quietly  away, 
as  if  in  a  peaceful  slumber. 


minify  of  your  temper,  the  peacefulness  of  your 
mind,  the  happiness  of  your  home,  do  not  merely 
or  mainly  depend  upon  the  creature  ;  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  abounding  disappointment,  there  still 
can  be  joy  in  the  Lord  7  Cheerfulness  in  the  chris 
tian  is  the  most  satisfactory  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  the  insinuation  of  the  father  of  lies,  that 
religion  makes  our  pleasures  less,  and  is  the  parent 
of  gloom  and  wretchedness.  Cheerfulness  is  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  holiness  of  living ;  for 
the  man  who  feels  he  is  in  possession  of  the  favour 
of  God,  is  the  man  who  will  delight  most  in  doing 
the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God. 
Cheerfulness  will  make  sorrows  seem  less,  and  joys 
appear  greater.  It  makes  a  man  forget  the  pressure 
of  his  trials,  and  count  up  his  mercies,  which  he 
knows  are  undeserved.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
St.  Paul  should  have  so  earnestly  exhorted  the 
Philippians,  saying,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always 
and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 

Hints  on  Culture  of  Character. 


the  less  a  vessel  sinks  in  it.  As,  too,  the  more  sail 
a  vessel  carries,  the  deeper  she  penetrates  the  water, 
it  follows  that  the  more  salt  the  water  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  sail  that  can  be  carried.  Now  the 
Black  Sea  being  sixteen  times  less  salt  than  the 
Mediterranean,  a  vessel  which  leaves  Toulon  or 
Marseilles  for  Sebastopol  must  take  a  smaller  cargo 
than  one  that  only  goes  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
still  smaller  one  if  it  is  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
which  is  eighteen  times  less  salt  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  known  that  the  Mediterranean  is  twice 
as  salt  as  the  Atlantic,  once  more  than  the  Adriatic, 
five  times  more  than  the  Caspian  Sea,  twelves  times 
more  than  the  Ionian,  and  seventeen  times  more  than 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Dead  Sea  ccntains  more 
salt  than  any  other  sea ;  it  is  asserted  that  two  tons 
of  its  waters  yield  589  lbs  of  salt  and  magnesia. — 
Galignani. 


Selected. 

"  Eighth  mo.  4th,  1777.  I  have  now  freedom  to 
commit  to  writing  a  little  of  what  I  have  thought 
of  the  custom  among  many  Friends,  of  calling  one 
another  friend,  instead  of  calling  them  by  their 
proper  given  names,  which  I  think  deserves  serious 
consideration, — why  this  way  of  speaking,  to  those 
whose  names  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  continued 
Is  it  not  to  shun  the  cross  ?  or  because  calling 
persons  by  their  names,  J ohn,  James,  Peter,  Paul 
&c.,  sounds  too  unmodish,  or  as  some  may  think 
disrespectful  ?    Is  there  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  thus  flinching  from  strict  plainness  and 
simplicity  ?    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  arrive  to  the  blessed  estate  the  Apostle 
mentions,  of  '  having  every  thought  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,'  be  willing  to 
deny  ourselves  and  take  up  the  cross,  even  in  things 
that  appear  to  be  foolishness  itself,  to  this  world's 
wisdom,  for  it  is  in  such  things  that  God  in  his  wis- 
dom is  often  pleased  to  exercise  and  prove  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  children,  in  order  to  confirm  and 
establish  their  humiliation  and  subjection  of  will  to 
him  and  his  holy  law.    Here  pride  has  no  free 
scope;  the  spirit  and  friendship  of  the  world  is 
carefully  renounced  ;  and  the  cross  in  all  its  neces 
sary  operations  submitted  to  and  embraced.  A 
plain,  decent  dress,  a  plain  house,  furniture  and  fare 
in  all  things,  well  become  the  humble  followers  of 
a  meek  and  humble  Saviour :  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  language  will  best  adorn  a  real  christian." 

Job  Scott's  Journal. 


HoTTia-ographij. — A  new  method  of  copyin 
pages  of  a  printed  work  by  transfer,  invented  by 
'ivhvard  Boyer,  in  France,  is  called  by  the  name  of 
liomccosraphy.  It  is  claimed  that  any  book  or  en- 
graving may  be  thus  copied  with  little  expense,  and 
copies  multiplied  indefinitely,  so  that  a  book,  how- 
ever rare,  need  never  be  out  of  print.  It  is  done 
rapidly  and  with  perfect  accuracy,  without  injuring 
the  original. 


Saltucss  of  the  Sea  as  affecting  Navigation. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  vessels  going- 
direct  to  Sebastopol  take  a  smaller  cargo  than 
they  were  only  going  to  Constantinople,  or  that  they 
minis]]  their  cargo  in  the  latter  port  before  cntcrin 
the  Black  Sea.  The  reason  is  this — the  density  of 
the  water  of  different  seas  is  more  or  less  conside- 
rable, and  the  vessels  sailing  in  them  sink  in  the 
water  more  or  less,  according  to  their  density.  The 
density  arises  from  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  173.) 

"  He  had  his  health  very  well  until  the  death  of' 
his  dear  companion ;  but  going  to  his  burial,  we 
were  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  which,  we  and  he 
believed,  was  the  occasion  of  his  illness.  However,! 
he  was  mightily  favoured  with  the  Divine  presence, 
which  enabled  him  to  answer  the  service  of  that 
day.  The  next  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we 
had  a  blessed  meeting,  the  Lord's  presence  accom-|] 
panying  us;  and  though  thy  dear  husband  was  scL 
near  his  end,  his  candle  shined  as  bright  as  ever 
and  many  that  beheld  it,  were  made  to  glorify  God 
on  his  behalf.  This  was  the  last  opportunity  on  thi- 
island,  save  his  farewell  upon  his  dying  bed,  when 
he  both  preached  and  prayed,  a  little  before  hi 
departure. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  the  week,  he  went  to  alitth 
island  called  Jos.  Vandicks,  accompanied  with  seve 
ral  Friends.  On  Third-day  in  the  morning,  he  com 
plained  very  much,  yet  was  enabled  to  go  to  meet 
ing,  where  were  a  pretty  many  people  waiting  t 
hear  the  word  of  life  declared,  and  a  blessed  op 
portunity  we  had  together,  to  the  tendering  an< 
melting  our  hearts  into  a  heavenly  frame.  He  wh 
never  spared  his  labour  whilst  amongst  us,  extend 
ing  his  voice  as  a  trumpet  of  the  Lord's  own  sounc 
ing,  was  so  inwardly  spent,  he  was  ready  to  fain 
He  went  on  board  the  ship  that  afternoon,  and  nej 
morning  came  ashore  at  our  house,  where  he  ha 
not  been  long,  before  a  shivering  fit  seized  him,  an 
a  fever  soon  followed,  which  kept  its  constant  coun 
every  clay.  This  being  the  1st  of  the  Tenth  mont 
he  took  great  notice  that  it  ended  forty  years  sim 
his  marriage  with  thee ;  that  during  that  time  yc 
had  lived  in  love,  and  had  parted  in  the  same ;  ar 
that  thou  wast  his  greatest  concern  of  all  outwai 
enjoyments.  Although  the  last  two  days  he  was 
much  pain,  yet  was  he  preserved  under  it  in  mm 
patience  and  resignation,  and  had  his  perfect  sens 
to  the  last,  exhorting  friends  to  faithfulness.  ( 
the  <>th  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  about  six  o'clock, 
night,  he  went  away  like  a  lamb,  with  praises  ai 


thanksgiving  on  his  lips." 

"  Thus,"  saith  his  widow, — "thus  finished  this  dc 
worthy,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  house 
William  Thomas,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  higl 
favoured  by  his  great  and  good  God  iu  the  \fc 
extreme  moments.  The  consideration  whereof,  a 
the  account  given  of  his  service,  afford  me,  at  tim 
some  relief.  But  alas  !  my  wound  is  so  deep,  i 
thing  but  the  healing  balm  from  above,  can  efi 


the  water,  and,  consequently,  the  Salter  the  sea  is,  my  cure.    My  loss  is  inexpressible;  yet  since  i 
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the  will  of  the  Almighty,  it  becomes  me  to  submit, 
though  it  be  hard  so  to  do.  Oh !  a  sweet  and 
blessed  end,  indeed  !  To  go  away  as  in  raptures 
of  life,  gathered  by  the  Almighty  as  a  choice  flower, 
in  full  perfection  and  fragrancy  !  Sure,  few,  if  any 
man,  ever  left  a  sweeter  savour,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  than  he  has  done.  Having  lived  beloved, 
he  is  gone  lamented  in  general,  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  I,  who  am  so  much  the  greatest 
loser,  should  lament  and  bemoan  my  great,  my 
great  loss  !  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  have  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  that  I  was  enabled  to  give  him  up, 
though  so  dear  to  me,  unto  the  service  into  which 
he  was  called.  This  is  but  a  hint  for  those  who 
may  be  under  the  like  exercise  and  trial,  that  they 
may  not  hold  bach,  but  submit,  and  freely  give  up 
their  all,  leaving  the  consequence  to  the  wise  dis- 
pensing hand,  who  knows  for  what  cause  it  is  He 
is  pleased  so  nearly  to  try  his  people,  some  with 
[loss  of]  life  itself,  others  near  it." 

The  memorial  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  at  Had- 
donfield  contains  the  following  passages  : — "  When 
at  home,  as  he  had  some  skill  in  chemistry  and  physic, 
he  freely  bestowed  much  labour  and  time  therein,  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  dwelt,  and  especially  on  the  poor,  for  whom  he 
was  much  concerned.  So  it  may  justly  be  said, 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish, 
came  upon  him."  "  The  last  visit  he  made  was  to 
the  island  of  Tortola,  where,  after  his  service  was 
over,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  departed  this  life.  We 
make  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  in  the  fruition  of  that 
glory  and  happiness,  which  will  never  have  an  end. 
Almighty  God,  if  it  be  consistent  with  his  Divine 
will,  raise  up,  spirit  and  employ  more  such  faithful 
labourers  in  his  harvest,  to  the  gathering  of  many 
rify  tio  to  himself ;  that  praise  and  honour  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  great  name,  who  is  worthy  both  now  and 
forever." 
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"WILLIAM  HUDSON. 

William  Hudson  was  born  in  Old  England,  in 
the  year  1664  or  1665.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Richardson,  Twelfth  mo.  28th,  1688.  He 
was  useful  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  reli- 
gious Society.  He  was  approved  as  an  elder, 
about  the  year  1727,  and  held  many  other  impor- 
tant appointments,  in  his  Monthly  Meeting,  and 


ceived  a  precious  share  of  gospel  ministry,  which 
she  exercised  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  her 
friends." 

Her  friends  state  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  she  "  was  attended  with  many  trials  and 
afflictions,"  yet  they  testify  their  persuasion  that  she 
held  her  integrity  to  the  end.  It  is  probable  that 
part  of  the  trials  spoken  of,  may  have  originated 
in  bodily  infirmities,  as  we  find  no  trace  of  her  on 
the  records,  for  several  years  before  her  death. 
Her  memorial  concludes  thus  :  "  A  little  before  her 
death,  she  was  concerned  in  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  his  heritage  might  be  favoured  with  a  fresh 
visitation,  particularly  the  meeting  she  belonged  to. 
She  departed  this  life,  in  love  and  unity  with  her 
friends,  in  the  Second  month,  1743,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Friends'  grave-yard,  in  Germantown." 

(To  be  continued.) 


exit!  I  other  meetings  for  discipline.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  frequently 
on  the  committees  to  prepare  epistles.  His  Monthly 
Meeting  say,  he  "  was  an  elder  in  good  repute,  and 
a  serviceable  member  of  our  religious  Society,  be- 
ing concerned  for  the  support  of  our  discipline,  and 
in  life  and  conversation  steady  and  exemplary." 

Feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him, 
he,  in  1738,  began  to  withdraw  from  some  of  the 
burdens  laid  upon  him  by  his  friends,  feeling  in- 
adequate properly  to  bear  them.  His  action  herein 
was  judicious,  and  as  his  friends  felt  it  to  be  so,  he 
was  released  from  most  of  his  appointments,  before 
his  death. 

He  appears  to  have  been  much  confined  to  his 
own  house  for  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
(leu  bis  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1742,  he  being  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age. 


ions 


MARGARET  JONES. 


Of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Margaret  Jones, 
the  wife  of  John  Jones,  of  Gwynnedd,  we  have  no 
information.  We  find  her,  in  the  year  1723,  a  valua- 
ble woman,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Gwynnedd, 
and  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel.  The 
memorial  of  that  Monthly  Meeting  says,  she  "  was 
of  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  life."    She  had  "  re 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Friend  residing  in  another  State,  some  time 
since  sent  us  the  following  verses,  with  an  urgent 
request  for  their  insertion  in  our  columns.  He 
says,  "  I  am  now  eighty-four  years  old,  and  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  'The  Friend'  for  twenty  years." 
The  sentiments  are  good,  and  though  we  cannot  say 
as  much  of  the  poetry,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  our  aged  subscriber,  we  give  it  a  place, 
and  commend  its  pith  to  the  consideration  of  our 
young  friends. — Eel. 

"  The  following  New  Year's  Gift  was  written  a 
few  years  ago,  by  a  young  woman  in  England,  and 
presented  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and  is  now 
republished,  with  desires  that  it  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  the  young  and  rising  generation  of  both  sexes, 
wherever  it  may  come,  unto  whom  it  is  at  this  time 
affectionately  addressed  : — 

"  Reflecting  on  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
My  heart's  engag'd  that  you  may  buy  the  truth  : 
That  you  may  take  the  counsel  of  a  friend, 
And  that  a  blessing  may  with  it  descend. 
What  shall  I  say?  how  shall  I  you  address? 
Or  in  what  words  my  sentiments  express  ? 
I  know,  my  dears,  you  stand  on  slippery  ground  ; 
I  know  that  many  dangers  you  surround, — 
That  naught  can  save  you  but  Almighty  power  : 
0  fly  to  Him  for  refuge  every  hour, 
That  no  man  take  your  crown,  but  that  you  may 
Be  number'd  with  the  lambs  at  the  last  day. 
Oft  have  I  view'd  you  with  a  tender  eye; 
Oft  have  I  long'd  for  your  prosperity. — 
0  !  could  I  bring  you  up  in  Zion's  ways, 
Mcthinks  it  would  delight  my  latter  days. 
You  pleasant  plants,  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 
Who  oft  have  been  refresh'd  by  gospel  showers, — 
What  goodly  persons,  full  of  health  and  ease! 
Not  one  among  you  but  are  formed  to  please : 
Are  your  lamps  filled  with  oil  ?  do  they  burn  bright? 
If  not,  begin  the  work  this  very  night : 
Make  no  excuses — but  with  one  accord 
Freely  give  in  your  names  to  serve  the  Lord ! 
He's  no  hard  Master,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
But  takes  delight  his  labourers  to  pay. 
You  may  remember,  once  a  fig-tree  stood : 
Its  leaves  and  branches,  I  suppose,  were  good: 
This  tree,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  all  of  you, 
Partook  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  morning-dew; 
But  0  !  it  only  cumber'd  up  the  ground, 
For  not  one  fruitful  branch  was  to  he  found  : 
What  was  the  consequence?  the  tree  was  curs'd  : — 
A  dreadful  sentence,  but  mcthinks  'twas  just. 
Well,  let  a  little  on  this  head  suffice; 
A  word's  sufficient  to  the  truly  wise: 
For  O  !  I  hope  not  one  of  you'll  be  found 
A  fruitless  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  ground, 
But  if  you  live  to  see  another  year, 
A  little  fruit  will  on  each  branch  appear. 
We  want  your  help,  young  men,  and  women,  too  : 
Methinks,  you  say,  'Alas  !  what  can  we  do?' 
Hath  not  your  Master's  will  been  made  appear? 
Hath  not  the  trump  been  sounded  in  your  ear? 
Come  forth  to  battle  in  your  Maker's  cause, 
In  vindication  of  bis  holy  laws. 
We've  need  enough  of  warriors  in  our  day, 
When  many  careless  ones  aro  heard  to  say  ;— 


'Aha  I  this  people,  in  one  century  more, 

Will  mingle  with  the  nations,  as  before.' 

'Tis  true  the  church  is  in  a  wintry  state, 

Her  barrenness  and  poverty  are  great : 

Her  judges  are  removed,  and  out  of  sight, 

Her  pillars  gone,  her  altars  broken  quite  ; 

I've  seen  the  desolation  long  ago, 

And  secretly  have  mourn'd  because  'twas  so. 

How  many  sprightly  youths  hi  this  our  day 

Have  left  the  flock,  took  wing,  and  flown  away : 

Like  broken  bows,  they  start  and  twist  aside, 

Spending  their  time  in  vanity  and  pride  : 

And  will  you  also,  from  Christ's  laws  depart? 

Alas  !  if  so,  'twill  wound  my  anxious  heart : 

The  very  thought  doth  make  my  eyes  to  flow  ; 

For  if  you  leave  the  flock,  where  will  you  go  ? 

Without  a  pilot,  how  the  ship  is  tost ; 

Without  a  shepherd,  many  sheep  are  lost: 

But  if  our  Zion  should  again  arise, 

And  from  the  wilderness  lift  up  her  eyes, 

It  must  be  by  the  help  of  such  as  you, 

For  without  that.  I'm  sure  'twill  never  do. 

Come  boldly  forth,  then,  fear  no  opposition, 

No  wounds  nor  blows,  for  Christ  is  your  physician : 

He'll  be  your  battle-axe,  your  sword  and  shield, 

If  unto  him  you  due  obedience  yield. 

Clothed  with  his  armour,  you'll  be  made  complete, 

And  foes  subdued  shall  fall  beneath  your  feet ; 

Remember,  dear  young  friends,  those  that  partake 

Of  persecution  for  the  gospel's  sake, 

Shall  be  invited  to  the  royal  board, 

The  harvest  supper  of  the  Lamb,  our  Lord: — 

To  whose  great  name  eternal  praise  be  given, 

By  saints  on  earth  and  seraphims  in  heaven. 

How  would  my  heart  expand,  could  I  but  see 

The  church  come  forth  from  her  captivity  : 

To  view  her  glorious  as  in  ancient  days, 

And  each  uniting  to  exalt  her  praise; 

To  see  her  broken  walls  built  up  again, 

And  youths  like  you  attending  on  her  train  : 

Then  will  the  Lord  descend  with  open  hand, 

And  peace  and  plenty  crown  the  prostrate  land  : 

He'll  dry  our  tears,  and  graciously  restore 

Judges  and  counsellors  as  heretofore  : 

To  each  he  will  assign  their  proper  place; 

To  each  he'll  give  an  ornament  of  grace  : 

Then  shall  the  prison-doors  wide  open  flee, 

And  captive  souls  be  set  at  liberty  : 

Then  shall  the  voice  of  lamentation  cease, 

And  wars  and  conflicts  terminate  in  peace: 

Instead  of  sighing,  melody  will  sound  : 

Instead  of  mourning,  praises  will  be  found  ; 

The  clouds  shall  break,  and  shadows  flee  away, 

And  joy  and  gladness  usher  in  the  day. 

A  glorious  gospel  day  shall  then  arise, 

And  scenes  of  wonder  open  to  our  eyes  ; 

Stones  ready  formed  shall  be  beautified,  "J 

The  vessels  of  the  temple  purified,  \ 

And  stately  oaks  shall  spread  their  branches  wide.  J 

Trees  of  renown,  planted  by  God's  right  hand  : — • 

These  are  the  oaks  that  will  be  sure  to  stand. 

Instead  ofjoining  with  the  nation's  ways, 

The  nations  will  unite  with  us  in  praise; 

Like  doves  unto  their  windows  they  will  run,") 

Basking  themselves  in  the  bright  gospel  sun,  > 

And  own  in  tliem  a  mighty  work  begun:  J 

Feel  its  enlivening  power  to  warm  their  heart, 

To  soothe  each  wound,  and  strengthen  every  part. 

A  sight  of  this  would  animate  me  more 

Than  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  laid  up  in  store. 

But  stop  awhile — I've  one  thing  more  to  say : — 

That  if  from  all  advice  you  turn  away  ; 

If  no  entreaties  will  prevail  with  you, 

Nor  soft  persuasions  the  great  business  do, 

The  summons  is  gone  forth,  but  not  in  vain, 

Nor  shall  the  word  come  empty  back  again, 

But  will  perform  its  oflice,  as  you'll  see  : 

I  speak  under  Divine  authority — 

Others  shall  be  called  from  distant  lands, 

That  will  be  glad  to  run  at  his  commands. 

So  be  admonished,  turn,  repent  and  live, 

And  to  your  Maker  his  due  honour  give; 

Despise  not  prophesying,  quench  not  the  Spirit, 

So  shall  each  one  a  glorious  crown  inherit." 

Important  Decision. — Negroes  not  Citizens.  In 
answer  to  H.  H.  llice,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  city,  who  had  made  an  application  for  pass- 
ports for  some  free  negroes  about  to  go  to  Europe, 
J.  A.  Thomas,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Statu 
Department  at  Washington,  writes  that  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  comply  with  the  request.   Mr.  Thomas 
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THE  FRIEND. 


states  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
negroes  cannot  be  considered  as  citizens.  After 
citing  a  few  authorities,  establishing  this  point,  Mr. 
Thomas  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Such  being  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  free  persons  of  colour,  it  is  conceived 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded,  when  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government,  as  entitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizens,  but  the  Secretary  directs  me 
to  say,  that  though  the  Department  could  not  certify 
that  such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
yet  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  it  would  give 
a  certificate  that  they  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  free,  and  that  the  government  thereof 
would  regard  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect  them  if 
wronged  by  a  foreign  government  within  its  jur- 
isdiction for  a  legal  and  proper  purpose. — N.  Y. 
Courier. 


The  Paths  of  the  Sea. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  MAURY. 
(Concluded  from  pago  165.) 

DFPTH  OP  THE  OCEAN. 

"  Until  recently,  all  was  conjecture  about  the 
depth  and  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  it 
was  supposed  that  it  might  be  as  deep  as  a  moun- 
tain is  high  ;  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  bottom, 
they  left  that  to  poets'  brains  to  picture.  Some 
supposed  it  scattered  over  with  gold,  gems,  anchors, 
dead  mens'  bones,  &c:  but  Brooke's  lead  teaches  a 
different  story ;  it  shows  that  all  such  things  are 
covered  up  and  buried  deep  down,  many  feet,  by 
shells  and  animalculi.  Everywhere  where  this 
admirable  sounding  apparatus  of  Brooke  has  been, 
it  has  brought  up  shells  and  the  carcases  of  the 
dead.  A  single  quill  may  bring  up  thousands — 
nay,  millions  of  these  shells  ;  they  are  so  small  that 
it  requires  the  minutest  microscope  to  discover 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  seen  when  alive.  The  bottom 
of  the  deep  is  covered  over  with  their  carcases ; 
they  have  obeyed  the  commandment  which  was 
given  on  the  fifth  day  : — 'Multiply  and  bring  forth 
abundantly.'  Never  before  now,  does  history  give 
account  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  measure  the 
de  pths  of  the  sea.  Chance  circumstances  caused 
inc  to  attempt  it,  and  thinking  it  might  result  in 
good,  I  continued  the  attempt.  Congress  then  passed 
an  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  set 
apart  and  direct  one  vessel  to  continue  these  sound- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  perfecting  these 
discoveries,  and  also  to  allow  the  whole  navy  to 
:i--i-t  in  making  the  investigation  in  so  far  as  they 
could  without  interfering  with  their  proper  duties. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  got 
some  common  twine  and  tied  a  thirty-two  pound 
ball  to  it;  then  letting  it  down  into  the  sea,  they 
waited  to  see  how  much  line  would  run  out,  and 
considered  the  length  of  that  line  measured  the 
depth  of  the  sea  at  that  point.  The  twine  and  ball 
were  left  in  the  sea.  As  soon  as  the  deep  sea 
soundings  were  commenced,  we  found  we  were  in  a 
new  field ;  wc  found  that  system  would  not  do ; 
experiment  shewed  us  that  when  the  cannon-ball 
was  at  the  bottom,  the  twine  continued  to  run  out 
and  that  the  larger  the  ball,  the  slower  the  twine 
would  run.  The  difficulty  of  getting  it  down  was  not 
because  of  the  increasi  d  density  of  the  water,  since 
that  can  only  be  compressed  very  slightly,  but  be- 
cause that  when  the  cannon  ball  had  gone  down  a 
mile,  it  had  to  drag  a  mile  of  twine  after  it.  Then 
wc  used  the  same  kind  of  twine  and  the  same  weight 
of  ball  for  every  experiment,  but  we  found  some- 
times that  the  twine  would  never  run  out.  A  vessel 
one  day  was  stmt  out  to  take  soundings,  or  measure 
the  depth  of  the  sea  at  a  particular  spot;  they  be- 


gan at  sunrise,  and  as  the  captain  was  a  very 
patient  man,  they  stayed  there  till  sunset,  the  twine 
still  running  out,  so  they  came  back  and  said  they 
guessed  there  was  no  bottom  there.  This  was  before 
we  discovered  the  under  currents. 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  EXAMINING   THE  BOTTOM  OF 
THE  SEA. 

"  By  the  use  of  proper  leads  we  now  know  the 
structure  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along  the  North 
Pacific,  as  well  as  along  the  Atlantic.  •  The  most 
peculiar  thing  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  ridge  from 
Newfoundland  to  England,  which  is  called  the 
telegraphic  plateau.  The  deepest  point  along  that 
route  is  about  two  miles.  Having  learned  this,  we 
must  next  get  some  plan  to  prove  to  the  people  that 
we  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  knew 
its  composition  and  geography.  We  tried  to  bring 
up  the  shot  to  which  the  twine  was  fastened,  but 
the  twine  was  not  strong  enough,  and  if  we  used  a 
larger  one  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  shot  to  carry 
down.  Hence  we  have  the  invention  of  Brooke's 
excellent  apparatus.  The  shot  is  hollow,  with  a 
long  reed  running  through  it ;  there  are  quills  in 
this  reed ;  now,  the  shot  is  left  at  the  bottom,  but 
the  quills  and  reed  are  drawn  up.  The  apparatus 
is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  the  end  of  the  reed 
— which  extends  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  ball 
— touches  the  bottom,  the  shot  falls  off  and  the  rest 
can  be  easily  drawn  up.  Provided  with  these 
instruments  and  facilities,  a  ship  was  sent  out  to  the 
ocean  to  take  soundings,  and  it  discovered  better 
than  gems  and  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — it 
discovered  the  telegraphic  plateau  which  is  to  unite 
the  Old  and  New  World.  The  quills,  on  coming 
up,  contained  skeletons  of  sea  insects  of  microscopic 
minuteness ;  these  were  sent  to  West  Point,  and 
particularly  examined  by  Professor  Bailey.  The 
specimens  from  the  calm  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, from  the  Gulf  Stream,  all  evidently  consist  of 
one  family,  and  are  of  one  kind.  When  Professor 
Bailey  examined  the  matter  brought  from  the  tele- 
graph plateau,  he  found  volcanic  cinders  in  it.  We 
could  not  account  for  it  at  first ;  we  knew  that  the 
volcanoes  of  South  America  had  cast  their  cinders 
as  far  as  Cuba ;  but  if  they  came  from  that  source 
we  would  have  found  them  in  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  so 
it  was  useless  to  look  there  for  an  explanation.  It 
was  next  suggested  that  those  cinders  lying  just 
along  the  track  of  the  European  steamers  might  be 
the  ashes  from  those  boats  ;  so  Professor  Bailey  told 
me  to  get  him  some  cinders  from  the  ash-pits  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Pacific.  After  giving  them  a  careful 
and  critical  examination,  he  established  the  gratifying 
fact  that  steamboats  are  not  volcanoes.  The  source 
of  these  cinders  still  remains  a  mystery  ;  but  they 
show  that  the  matter  there  lies  as  soft  as  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  There  is  no  motion 
nor  disturbing  force  there.  Indeed,  these  soundings 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud 
with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon 
its  bed  showers  of  microscopic  shells  ;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  1  sunless  wrecks'  which 
strew  its  bottom  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hid 
under  this  fleecy  covering,  presenting  the  rounded 
appearance  which  is  seen  over  the  body  of  the  trav- 
eller who  has  perished  in  the  snow-storm. 

STILLNESS  OF  THE  OCEAN  DEPTHS. 

"  The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics, 
swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of 
in.  )\-ing  things  are  conveyed  by  currents,  and  scattered 
and  lodged  in  the  course  of  time  all  over  its  bottom. 
'I  his  process,  continued  for  ages,  has  covered  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of 
organisms  as  delicate  as  the  immaculate  frost,  and 
us  light  as  the  undrifted  snow-flake  on  the  moun- 


tain.    Wherever  this  beautiful  sounding-rod  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  whether  in  the  \ 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  1 
found  of  a  down-like  softness.     The  lead  appears  aJ 
to  sink  many  feet  deep  into  the  oozy  matter  there,  j 
which  has  been  strained  and  filtered  through  the  1 
sea- water.     This  matter  consists  of  the  skeletons  r 
and  casts  of  insects  of  the  sea  of  microscopic  minute-  f'1 
ness.    The  currents  do  not  reach  down  to  the  bot-  je 
torn  of  the  deep  sea ;  there  are  no  abrading  agents  ^ 
at  work  there,  save  alone  the  gnawing  tooth  of1" 
time ;  a  rope  of  sand,  if  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  " 
the  ocean,  would  be  a  cable  strong  enough  to  hold  "j 
the  longest  telegraphic  wire  that  art  can  draw.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  is  a  protecting  cushion  11 
of  still  water.    We  have  had  soundings  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  everything  at  the  bottom  there  is  aa 
still  as  the  grave.     If  the  Stream,  with  its  current' 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  it  would  have  torn  up  or  worn  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  would  have  gone  down  r 
to  the  molten  interior.    We  see  in  the  Table  Itock,  f' 
at  Niagara,  what  a  small  stream  constantly  wearing !  j 
away  will  do. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH.  jell! 

"  The  notion  has  prevailed  that  a  telegraphii|aJ 
cable  must  be  of  great  strength  to  resist  and  withis' 
stand  the  forces  of  the  sea,  whereupon  the  conduct- f 
ing  wire,  after  being  coated  to  insulation  with  gut  tar 
percha,  was  encased  in  a  wire  hawser  or  cable  stoutS8 
enough  to  hold  the  largest  '  seventy-four'  to  herjf 
anchors.  These  cables  were  very  expensive  in  theirF 
manufacture,  bulky  for  stowage,  unwieldy  forfj 
handling,  and  difficult  to  lay.    It  was  such  a  wire-P I 
laid  cable  that  the  Telegraph  Company  lost  in  the 
laying  between  Newfoundland  Cape  Breton,  in 
1855;  and  it  is  such  an  one — wire-laid,  stiff,  and 
larger  than  a  man's  arm — that  the  French  have 
twice  attempted  to  lay  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
twice  lost. 

"  But  now  we  have  learned  that  all  the  obstacles 
interposed  by  the  sea  to  the  laying  of  submarine 
telegraphs  lie  between  the  surface  and  the  depth  oi 
a  few  hundred  fathoms  below ;  and  that  these  are 
not  to  be  mastered  by  force,  nor  overcome  by  the 
tensile  strength  of  wire-drawn  ropes,  but  that  withi 
a  little  artifice  they  will  yield  to  a  mere  thread^ 
Therefore,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  a  settled 
principle  in  submarine  telegraphy,  that  the  true; 
character  of  a  cable  for  the  deep  sea  is  not  that  oJ! 
an  iron  rope  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  but  a  single 
copper  wire,  or  a  fesicle  of  wires,  coated  with  gutta 
percha,  pliant  and  supple,  and  not  larger  than  8 
lady's  finger.  A  company,  composed  of  English'' 
men  and  Americans,  are  now  at  work  on  the  sub- 
marine Atlantic  telegraph ;  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  before  this  time  next  year  it  will  be  in  success, 
ful  operation.  The  first  telegraph  that  was  cvei 
laid  down  under  water  was  across  the  East  River 
from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  the  signal  statioi  I 
on  the  other  side.  But  then  there  was  no  sucl 
thing  as  gutta  percha  known  in  commerce.  It  wM 
laid  down  surrounded  with  a  leaden  tube,  but  the 
motion  of  the  water  wore  it  off  in  six  months.  Aftei 
the  discovery  of  gutta  percha  wc  learned  the  vcr) 
beautiful  process  of  insulating,  wires  in  it.  Iroi 
wires  have  been  used  to  surround  the  gutta  percha 
but  they  arc  unnecessary,  except  near  the  shore,  oi 
in  shallow  water.  May  the  submarine  Atlanti 
telegraph  be  quickly  completed,  and  let  the  fin- 
message  which  flashes  across  its  wires  read  thus 
— '  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Congrcs 
assembled,  to  the  Princes,  Potentates,  and  Power! 
of  the  Old  World,  send  greeting  :  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  nations  in  the  world ;  free  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  all  people.'  " 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Our  blessed  Lord  declared,  "  IVot  every  one  that 
ayeth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
ingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  -will  of 
y  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Then  how  very  important  it  is,  for  us  to  dwell  in 
u  humble,  seeking  disposition,  that  we  may  be 
voured  with  that  light  that  showeth  to  every  one 
us  His  will  concerning  us.    What  is  the  engage- 
it  of  the  heart  ?    Is  it  to  do  His  will  above  all 
;  or  do  we  let  self  arise  and  be  the  governing 
lotive?    Oh!  that  every  one  would  examine  him- 
:lf,  and  bring  his  deeds  to  the  light,  to  see  of  a 
i  whether  they  are  wrought  in  obedience  to  the 
of  God ;  or  whether  there  is  not,  in  some  mea- 
e,  a  saying,  Lord,  Lord, — making  much  ado 
it  faith  and  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  pleading 
id  woiking  for  this  or  that  thinsr  to  be  done  in  the 
urch,  allowing  the  mind  to  be  carried  too  much 
road,  and  not  employing  time  enough  at  home, 
:  how  we  ourselves  stand,  or  how  far  we 
e  falling  short  of  the  all  important  work  of  doing 
e  Father's  will,  that  we  may  enter  His  kingdom. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  loudly  calls  for  all 
us  to  become  more  like  the  clay  in  the  hand  of 
3  potter.    No  doubt,  if  we  are  willing  and  obedi- 
t  children,  He  will  not  cast  us  off.     Though  it 
iy  seem  as  if  the  condition  of  the  church  is  siini- 
■  to  that  of  the  Jews  formerly,  who  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
ophet  may  be  applied,  "  Alas !  for  that  day  is 
;at,  so  that  none  is  like  it :  it  is  even  the  time  of 
cob's  troubles, — but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it." 
id  again,  "  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  afflictions  ? 
y  sorrow  is  incurable,  for  the  multitude  of  thine 
:juity :  because  thy  sins  were  increased,  I  have 
ae  these  things  unto  thee.     Therefore  all  they 
t  devour  thee  shall  be  devoured,  and  all  thine 
rersaries,  every  one  of  them  shall  go  into  captivity, 
ll  they  that  spoil  thee  shall  be  a  spoil,  and  all 
t  prey  upon  thee,  will  I  give  for  a  prey.    For  I 
I  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thee 
by  wounds,  saith  the  Lord,  because  they  call 
e  an  outcast,  saying,  this  is  Zion  whom  no  man 
ketla  after." 

f  we  fully  deny  ourselves — without  which  we 
not  be  the  Lord's  disciples, — all  our  own  right- 
sness  will  be  to  us  as  filthy  rags,  and  we  will 
at  the  weaknesses,  and  the  sentiments  of  those 
differ  from  us  with  an  eye  filled  with  charity, 
feel  a  secret  prayer  to  pervade  the  heart,  that 
™;ght  be  favoured  to  see  their  missteps :  and 
ary  to  speak  of  them,  it  would  be  done  in 
•  manner,  and  with  righteous  caution.  "  Out 
ae  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
Lord  knows  the  heart ;  and  if  it  is  given  up  to 
\  he  will  cleanse  it  and  fashion  it  according  to 
will.  If  we  are  so  given  up,  there  will  be  a 
itant  care  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  true  Shep- 
1,  and  to  be  gathered  into  the  true  sheep-fold ; 
the  flock  would  dwell  together  in  harmony,  and 
wolf  would  not  be  allowed  to  scatter  the  sheep, 
ea,  verily,  that  precious  union  would  be  felt, 
li  is  "  as  the  dew  of  Hcrmon,  and  as  the  dew 
Zeacended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion ;  for 
s  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life 
ivermore." 

io,  First  Month,  1857. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"Men  Wanted!" 

passing  along  Market  street  a  few  weeks  since, 
.ttention  was  arrested  by  a  placard  on  an  army 
L  "  Men  wanted  :  wages  '  so  much'  per  month," 
Jan  emblem  of  the  place,  an  indolent-looking 

in  regimentals  lounging  at  the  door. 

VIen  wanted  1"  for  what  ?     To  learn  the  art 


and  science  of  killing  men ;  no  softer  phrase  will 
better  define  it.  In  all  Christian  countries,  by  all 
Christian  governments,  in  this  most  enlightened 
Christian  age,  for  this  most  satanic,  unchristian  pur- 
pose, men  are  paid  '  so  much'  per  month  ! 

To  teach  them  how  best  to  disobey  the  old  law, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  the  newer  Christ-given 
command,  "  love  your  enemies,"  they  are  unfitted 
for  all  useful  callings  and  become  drones  in  the 
hive.  It  would  be  shocking  if  we  were  not  so  fami- 
liar with  it ;  it  is  fearful  to  know  that  it  is  so. 

But  mournful  as  we  must  feel  the  slow  awakening 
of  the  people  to  Truth,  we  need  not  fret  and  dis- 
quiet ourselves,  for  "  the  Most  High  ruleth  among 
the  childrenof  men,"  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educing 
good."  Though  we  cannot  build  the  whole  wall, 
let  each  endeavour  to  repair  the  breach  over 
against  his  own  house.  True  religion  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  principle,  and  seeks  to  do  good  as  well 
as  to  be  good  ;  but  we  must  first  cast  the  beam  out 
of  our  own  eyes,  before  we  can  see  clearly  to  pluck 
the  mote  from  a  brother's.  How  much  that  is 
unamiable, — how  much  that  is  disobedience  to  the 
command,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you,"  would  rise  up  to  be  eradicated  !  How  many 
averted  looks,  how  many  obstinate  silences  when 
speech  was  a  duty,  how  many  words  when  silence 
would  have  been  better, — "  grievous  words,"  rank- 
ling words,  unkind  hints  instead  of  candour,  thought- 
less woundings  and  reckless  woundings,  hardness 
indulged,  and  carelessness  towards  others  increased, 
would  be  seen  and  felt.  And  beside  such  commis- 
sions, how  much  more  numerous  would  be  the  omis- 
sions of  the  loving  and  blessing,  the  doing  good 
and  praying  commanded  ! 

Disobedience  is  the  same  sin,  whether  in  the 
little  or  the  much,  although  all  sins  are  not  equally 
great ;  and  may  all  seeing  the  evil  of  warring,  watch 
and  labour,  patiently  and  perseveringly,  that  with 
the  sufficient  Help  they  may  bring  about  in  their 
own  hearts  and  lives  an  unbroken  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  well 
worthy  the  untiring  effort  of  bright,  intelligent  minds 
in  their  morning  freshness  and  strength ;  and  how- 
ever opposed  it  may  be  to  the  proud  spirit  of  man, 
whose  quick  impulse  is  ever  to  resist  evil,  who  shall 
dare  to  defend  the  false  notions  of  the  created 
against  the  everlasting  decree  of  the  Creator  ? 

Nor  need  we  faint  that  so  few  seem  to  us  to  have 
attained  to  full  obedience,  for  the  one  who  is  our 
Exemplar  was  perfect  and  without  blame ;  and  his 
Spirit  it  is  that  "  helpeth  our  infirmities,"  that 
"  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do:"  we  need  look 
to  none  less  than  Him,  for  through  Him  we  shall  in 
due  season  "  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

But  there  are  "  men  wanted"  in  another  army, 
and  to  it  all  are  called.  Its  ranks  are  thin,  but  its 
strength  is  its  Captain,  and  it  goeth  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  They  who  enlist  receive  not  the 
promise  of '  so  much'  per  month,  but  that  they  shall 
have  food  convenient  for  them,  each  day  their  daily 
bread ;  they  need  take  no  thought  to  save  for  the 
morrow,  for  they  are  heirs  to  a  kingdom ;  and  as 
the  life  here  changeth  to  the  life  hereafter,  letting 
fall  their  armor  and  their  weapons,  and  receiving 
from  the  King  of  kings  theircrown  and  their  inheri- 
tance, they  enter  upon  their  eternal  "  reign  with 
Him."  Y.  T.  E. 

Penna. 
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Such  recitals  as  the  following  seem  almost  too 
painful  to  the  feelings,  to  be  laid  before  our  readers; 


but  as  exhibiting  the  debasing  insensibility  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  which  the  system  of 
slavery  produces  among  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity where  it  exists,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
put  it  upon  record.  We  doubt  not  there  were  those 
in  the  place  where  the  barbarous  act  was  commit- 
ted, who  would  revolt  at  its  perpetration  equally 
with  ourselves;  but  they  are  too  willing  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth,  the  proof  of  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  that  the  system  of  sla- 
very, founded  as  it  is  on  fraud  and  robbery,  and 
maintained  by  force  and  cruelty,  does  inflict  on 
those  who  carry  it  into  effect,  an  incalculable  loss, 
not  of  material  wealth  and  comfort  merely,  but  of 
moral  feeling  and  religious  sensibility,  which  opens 
the  -way  for  the  commission  of  such  cruel  crimes  as 
that  described,  under  the  knowledge  and  apparent 
approval  of  the  community  in  which  they  occur, 
and  for  which  the  whole  people  must  be  held 
responsible. 

Shocking  Execution  in  Eenlvchy. — John  Kingsley  thus 
writes  from  Portsmouth,  0.,  under  date  of  January  7th  : 
"  Happening  to  have  occasion  to  visit  Carter  county,  Ky., 
last  week,  1  was  made  the  unwilling  witness  of  a  scene 
of  barbarity  that  would  have  made  the  blood-thirsty 
Nero  tremble.  It  seems,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  the  slaves  of  one  William  M'Minnis,  quite  an  exten- 
sive farmer  of  Carter  county,  were  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  rise,  upon  a  certain  night, 
and  in  connection  with  the  slaves  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
murder  the  white  people.  This  report  having  gained 
credence,  the  slaves  were  arrested  and  tried  by  one  of 
those  mock  courts  so  common  in  the  Southern  country. 
One  negro,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  conspiracy, 
was  closely  questioned  and  threatened  with  severe  pun- 
ishment in  case  he  did  not  reveal  the  whole  affair.  The 
negro  stoutly  denied  having  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
proceeding,  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  such  an  insur- 
rection, and  begged  to  be  released.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  be  tortured  until  he  confessed. 

"  In  order  to  intimidate  the  other  slaves,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  torture  this  miserable  creature  before 
their  eyes.  Accordiugly,  he  was  stripped — the  weather 
being  cold — and  then  he  received  200  lashes  on  the  bare 
back.  Still,  the  negro  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  insurrection.  Not  yet  satisfied,  these  inhuman  mon- 
sters, excited  as  it  were  by  the  blood  they  had  already 
drawn,  proceeded  to  tie  him  up  to  a  stake,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  burning  him.  When  told  he  was  next 
to  be  burned,  the  screams  of  the  poor  creature  were  in- 
deed terrific  and  heart-rending;  but,  despite  his  entrea- 
ties and  cries,  a  pile  of  dry  wood  was  heaped  around 
him,  and  again  he  was  told  if  he  would  not  confess  he 
would  be  burned  to  a  crisp ;  still  he  refused,  when  the 
pile  was  lighted,  and  began  to  blaze  around  the  victim. 
Unable  to  witness  such  cruelty,  I  rode  away  and  made 
an  effort  to  get  some  neighbours  to  go  and  stop  the  in- 
human proceedings,  but  was  told  to  '  mind  my  own  bu- 
siness.' I  learned  afterwards  that  the  negro  was  so  burn- 
ed that  he  died  next  day.  Scenes  like  this  have  occurred 
in  this  section  of  Kentucky  before,  *but  the  newspapers 
studiously  avoid  publishing  the  account  of  them,  and 
they  remain  unheard  of,  unless  some  humane  passer-by 
happens  to  witness  them." — Late  Paper. 


Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers  to  all  the 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  seasonably 
t*  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  arc  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded;  and 
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their  receipt  should  always  be  promptly  a/:hnow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Kichardson,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1857. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  withiu  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  arc  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratu- 
itously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
uish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand? 


has  marched  on  Tabriz.  The  English  fear  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  Russsia  in  the  end  to  make  Persia  a  Russian 
province. 

The  War  with  China,  so  wantonly  and  recklessly  en- 
gaged in  by  the  British  authorities  at  Canton,  continued 
with  shameful  destruction  of  property  and  life.  The 
British  had  taken  and  destroyed  another  Chinese  fort, 
and  had  commenced  shelling  the  city.  The  Chinese  had 
set  fire  to  all  the  foreign  factories.  The  Hongs  were  also 
destroyed,  and  the  Oriental,  the  Agra  and  the  Mercantile 
Banks  were  burned. 

Liverpool  Markets. —The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week, 
were  41,500  bales.  The  quotations  are  fair  Orleans,  8c?. ; 
middling,  do.  7-|c?. ;  fair  Mobiles,  7  13-16(7. ;  middlings, 
do.  7  9-16c?.;  fair  Uplands,  Tf d. ;  middling,  do.  7  7-16c?. 
The  stock  in  port  is  327,000  bales,  including  217,000 
American.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  is  dull.  Wheat 
has  declined  2c?. ;  flour  6c?.  Corn  is  slightly  cheaper, 
and  all  very  quiet  aud  dull.  Western  Canal  flour,  31s.  a 
31s.  6c?. ;  Ohio,  34s.  a  35s. ;  mixed  corn,  33s.  a  33s.  6c?. ; 
white  corn,  34s.  6c?.  a  35s.  The  London  money  market 
was  slightly  easier.    Consols,  93£  a  93-|. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Treasury.— The  U.  S.  Trea- 
surer reports  the  net  amount,  subject  to  draft  on  the  26th 
ult.,  to  be  $21,496,881. 

The  Coinage. — The  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  during 
the  year  1856,  at  the  Mint  and  its  branches,  including 
the  Assay  Office  in  New  York,  was  as  follows : — Gold 
deposits,  $55,078,402  ;  silver,  do.  $5,120,634 — total, 
$60,199,036.  The  coinage,  for  the  same  period,  includ- 
ing bars,  amounted  to  $64,567,142.  The  amount  of  gold, 
domestic  production,  deposited  at  all  the  minting  estab- 
lishments, during  the  year  1856,  was  as  follows  : — Gold 
produced  from  the  State  of  California,  $47,500,411  08; 
from  the  territory  of  Oregon,  $40,750;  and  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  $328,280  73— total  domestic  gold,  $47,- 
878,441  81. 

Lake  Navigation. — The  Marine  Register  of  the  Board 
of  Lake  Underwriters,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of 
the  number,  tonnage  and  cash  value  of  vessels  on  the 
Lakes,  in  the  fall  of  1856 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  24th. 

The  Swiss  difficulty,  though  nominally  settled,  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  conference.  Demonstrations  continue 
throughout  Great  Britain  against  the  oppressive  income 
tax.  A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  the  21st,  at  which 
the  subject  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  was  dis- 
cussed. Lord  Palmerston  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  that  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  would  be  laid  before  the  com- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  and  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  all  the  members  will  be  in  their  places  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Lord  Napier  was  to  leave  for  Washington  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Upwards  of  2000  persons  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Britain. 

Verger,  the  priest,  who  assassinated  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Debats  states  that  the  ministerial  note  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  of  the  9th  of  March,  interdicting  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  industrial  enterprise,  will  not  be  renewed 
this  year.  The  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Nantes 
have  petitioned  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  United  States  government,  for  the  French 
Sufferers  by  the  bombardment  of  Greytown,  in  1854. 

The  ministerial  statement  to  the  Prussian  Chambers, 
that  the  release  of  the  Neufchatel  prisoners  had  put  an 
end  to  the  danger  of  war,  was  received  with  a  general 
outburst  of  applause.  The  New  Prussian  Gazette  ad- 
mits that  the  continuance  of  the  Prussian  sway  in  Neuf- 
chatel would  be  more  of  a  bunion  than  a  boon. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg,  testify  to  the  good  re- 
lations between  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  the  Chinese 
government.  It  appears  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  the  two  Powers,  by  which  Russia  will  be  au- 
thorized to  trade  with  the  livo  ports  of  China  open  to 
other  European  Powers.  This  is  a  boon  which  has  been 
sought  by  Russia  for  a  century,  but  which  had  been 


Steamers, 

Propellers, 

Barks, 

Brigs, 

Schooners, 


Number. 
107 
135 
56 
108 
850 

1,256 


Tonnage. 
62,863 
54,675 
21,773 
27,045 
173,380 

339,736 


Cash  Value. 
$3,320,400 
2,741,200 
673,800 
701,850 
5,487,100 

$12,944,350 


constantly  refused  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  th 
grounds  that  the  overland  monopoly  enjoyed  by  th 
power  was  sufficient. 


The  War  iriih  Pertia. — The  British  fleet  has  captured 
the  forts  of  Bushire  and  the  island  of  Kurnack,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  English  met  with  little  resistance, 
the  small  garrisons  retiring  into  the  interior.  The  Shah 
is  said  to  manifest  no  intentions  of  submitting  to  the 
British  requisitions,  and  to  have  determined  on  close 
alliance  with  Russia.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Russians 
have  occupied  Astracan,  and  that  one  of  their  brigades 


Total, 

Lake  Disasters. — During  the  year  1856,  29  steamers 
and  77  sailing  craft  were  destroyed  on  the  Lakes,  mak 
ing  an  aggregate  of  $3,038,874,  which  exceeds  the  losses 
of  1855  by  $241,035.  The  number  of  lives  lost  during 
1856,  was  407,  exceeding  that  of  1855,  by  289  lives.  The 
losses  on  steam  hulls  and  cargoes  in  1856,  were  $1,378,- 
100,  falling  short  of  those  of  1855,  by  $314,000  ;  but  the 
losses  on  sail  hulls  and  cargoes  for  last  year  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  year,  by  $555,635. 

Marine  Losses. — The  first  month  of  this  year  was  a 
most,  disastrous  one  for  the  shipping  interest.    The  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that  "  during  Janu 
ary,  131  vessels  were  lost,  whereof  24  were  ships,  14 
barks,  32  brigs,  59  schooners,  and  2  sloops,  and  the  total 
value  of  property  lost  was  $3,734,200,  which,  with  the 
partial  losses  of  cargo  aud  damage  to  vessels,  will  in 
crease  the  total  to  about  $5,000,000."    The  Journal  of 
Commerce  says,  that  during  the  same  period,  5  barks,  1 
brig,  8  schooners,  and  1  sloop  are  reported  "  missin 
on  board  of  which  are  at  least  100  souls ;  these,  with 
about  40  lost  with  the  wrecked  vessels,  will  make  the 
loss  of  life  for  the  month  140,  so  far  as  heard  from. 

If.  S.  Senators. — Preston  King,  Republican,  has  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years,  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York.  In  Indiana,  the  Republicans  have  a  major- 
ity in  the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  House.  The 
latter  party  having  also  the  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
The  Senate  refused  to  go  into  convention  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators;  but  on  the  4th,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  met  without  the  concurrence,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  Senate,  and  elected 
Graham  N.  Fitch  to  fill  the  present  vacancy,  and  Jesse 
D.  Bright  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  Third  mo.  next. 

Corn  and  Wheat  in  Ohio. — The  Auditor  of  State  reports 
the  grain  statistics  of  Ohio  for  1856,  in  his  annual  com- 
munication to  the  Legislature.  The  number  of  acres 
sown  with  wheat,  was  1,407,773;  bushels  gathered,  19,- 
509,320;  the  average  yield,  13.81  bushels.  The  whole 
number  of  acres  of  corn  planted,  was  2.205,282  ;  bushels 
gathered,  87,587,434;  the  average  yield,  39.71  bushels. 

The  Wmtern  liivrrs — On  the  7th,  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  and  their  branches  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c, 
were  rising  rapidly,  aud  the  ice  moving  off.  Appear- 


ances indicated  an  early  resumption  of  navigation,  with 
well  filled  channels.  At  Pittsburg,  on  the  9th,  there 
was  seventeen  feet  of  water  in  the  channel. 

Kansas  Legislation  .—The  Pro-slavery  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  to  admit  offenders  to  bail,  no  matter  what 
offence  they  may  be  charged  with,  but  Governor  Geary 
vetoed  it.  Their  proceedings  generally  have  been  of  i 
wild  and  extravagant  character,  such  as  chartering  t 
Bank  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  laying  out  numeroui 
cities ;"  providing  for  a  railroad  to  run  due  soutl 
through  Kansas,  to  terminate  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  297  ;  of  scarle 
fever,  46.  According  to  the  weather  record  kept  at  th 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean  temperature  for  th 
First  month  was  22£  degrees,  which  is  9 J  below  thij 
average  of  that  month,  for  the  last  thirty-two  years  ;  l;j 
below  the  First  month  of  last  year,  and  the  coldest  monti  j 
on  the  record.  There  were  66  hours  of  snow,  and  2:| 
hours  of  rain,  during  the  month,  and  the  amount  of  melte> 
snow  and  rain  was  3J  inches.  The  estimated  depth 
snow  was  18  inches. 

Pennsylvania  Common  Schools. — The  Public  Schools  < 
this  State  have  an  attendance  of  586,743  pupils ;  thei 
expenses  the  last  year  amounted  to  $2,227,577.  Thei 
are  over  13,000  teachers  employed  in  them. 

A  Sudden  Thaw. — The  warm  weather  last  week  r« 
leased  our  principal  rivers  from  their  icy  chains,  and  o< 
casioned  freshets  which  in  numerous  instances  were  a' 
tended  with  much  destruction  of  property.  The  damaj 
on  the  Hudson  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollar 
The  Delaware,  Schu3'lkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers  roi 
to  a  great  height,  sweeping  down  much  property  alov 
their  banks.  On  the  9th,  several  of  the  railroads  leai 
ing  from  this  city,  were  impassable  in  consequence 
the  overflow. 

Louisiana. — By  a  recent  census,  this  State  has  a  pop 
lation  of  587,803,  of  whom  263,197  are  slaves  and  22,8  j 
free  coloured  persons.  By  the  census  of  1850,  the  pop  I 
lation  was  517,763. 

New  Orleans,  has  a  population  of  149,700,  of  whci 
10,099  are  slaves,  and  12,404  free  coloured. 

Miscellaneous. — Liberia. — A  late  letter  from  Comm 
dore  Crabbe,  U.  S.  Navy,  says,  "The  city  of  Monrov 
which  I  have  visited,  shows  signs  of  energy  and  civifisl 
tion,  which  certainly  were  not  to  be  expected  in  suchj  I 
climate.  The  commerce  of  the  place  appears  to  be  g 
dually  increasing,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  the  agric 
tural  improvements  in  the  interior,  I  should  judge  tl 
the  inhabitants  were  making  considerable  and  stes 
progress,  while  from  the  satisfied  appearance  of  the  p1 
pie  of  the  town  generally,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  tl 
must  be  prosperous  and  happy." 

Crossing  the  Chesapeake  on  the  Ice. — The  Centrev 
(Md.)  Times  says,  that  on  the  26th  ult.,  three  be 
Tbaddeus  M.  White,  Chas.  Tolson,  and  Samuel  Thor 
son,  walked  across  the  bay  on  the  ice  to  Annapolis,  i 
back  the  same  day. 

Franconia,  N.  II.,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
the  coolest  places  in  the  United  States.  At  6  a.m.. 
the  24th  ult.,  spirit  thermometers  in  the  village  mar 
45°  below  zero,  and  in  a  location,  one  mile  from 
village,  the  temperature  was  49°  below.  The  mercu 
thermometers  were  all  frozen. 

France. — The  Moniteur,  from  official  sources,  states 
total  population  to  be  36,039,364. 

Death  of  Dr.  Urc. — This  distinguished  chemist  i 
recently  in  London,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  I 
The  Expenses  of  Royalty. — In  the  year  ending  Tr 
month  31st  last,  the  salaries  of  the  English  Royal  ho 
hold  and  tradesmen's  bills,  were  371,800  pounds  ster! 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Jamaica. — The  sugar  culture 
fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  in  this  island.    The  crop  of 
was  the  smallest  yet  produced,  and  estates  have  dec! 
greatly  in  value. 

Ivory. — A  vessel  from  Zanzibar  arrived  at  Salem,  M 
a  few  days  since,  brought,  as  one  item  of  her  ci 
$90,000  value  of  ivory. 

Snow  in  Africa. — Accounts  from  Algiers  speak  of 
merous  recent  snow  storms.    In  the  neighbourhoc 
the  village  of  Bugeaud,  the  snow  was,  in  someplaceM 
feet  in  depth. 
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irtralj  (Continued  from  page  178.) 

laida  The  miseries  that  are  so  frequently  resulting  from 
e  the  competition  of  unskilled  labour  are  also  results 
npi  from  what  we  will  venture  to  call  uncapitaled  la- 


ui]:j.s  bour,  attempting  to  unite  wages  with  profits.  Upon 
,tliepoj  a  large  scale,  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  which  finally 
i collapsed  in  the  terrible  famine,  were  produced  by 
1  i;  71  labour  trenching  upon  the  functions  of  capital  with- 
j  {m  out  possessing  capital.    In  1847,  there  were  in  Ire- 
Jlonrji  land  500,000  acres  of  land  in  more  than  300,000 
i'i  '"Sj  tenantries,  thus  supplying  the  only  means  of  main- 
itrti  Itenance  to  300,000  male  labourers  and  their  fami- 
j^j^j  ilies,  but  averaging  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a 
half  to  each  tenant.    There  are  not  more  than 
U«s  900,000  labourers  and  farmers  to  the  25,000,000 
oi 'tie ^cultivated  acres  in  England  and  Wales — about  one 
labourer  to  thirty-eight  acres,  and  about  one  farmer 
,T.  capitalist  to  every  hundred  and  ten  acres.    Nor  is 
tiJP.  -c  the  effect  of  uncapitaled  and  unskilled  labour — for 
idltoapuncapitaled  labour  is  for  the  most  part  unskilled — 
i'-i  less  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  in  agricul- 
ture.   Many  are  familiar  with  the  minute  details 
'  Yi  oi  low  wages  and  suffering — of  the  oppressions  attri- 
ibuted  to  masters  and  middle  men — which  are  con- 
Is  ita  tained  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Henry  Mayhew, 
ieut:.ii published  in  "The  Morning  Chronicle,"  in  1849- 
.,50,  under  the  title  of  "London  Labour  and  Lon- 
don  Poor."    Nothing  could  be  more  laudable  than 
■hcmlst  i  the  general  object  of  these  papers,  which,  in  the 
preface  to  a  collected  edition  of  a  portion  of  them, 
was  "  to  give  the  rich  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  frequent  heroism  under 
'these  sufferings,  of  the  poor;"  and  to  cause  those 
of  whom  much  is  expected,  to  bestir  themselves  to 
si' improve  their  condition."    But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
j  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  these  sufferers  was  to  be  improved, 
except  by  such  general  efforts  as  would  raise  up 
est  of  j  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  by  directing  the  labours  of  those  who, 
'.without  skill  or  capital,  were  struggling  against 
skill  and  capital,  into  courses  of  industry  more  con- 
sonant with  the  great  modes  of  productiveness  all 
;iti|  around  them.    One  example  may  illustrate  our 
meaning — that  of  "the  garret-masters  of  the  cabinet- 
trade."    The  writer  we  have  mentioned,  says  that 
wages  in  London  had  fallen  400  per  cent,  in  that 
trade,  between  1831  and  1850;  but  he  also  says 
that  the  trade  was  "  depressed  by  the  increase  of 
small  masters — that  is  to  say,  by  a  class  of  work- 
men possessed  of  just  sufficient  capital  to  buy  their 
own  materials,  and  to  support  themselves  while 


coital 


/.'.•- 
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making  them  up."  Taking  the  whole  rate  of  wages 
— the  payment  to  the  unskilled  as  well  as  the  skilled 
workmen — it  would  be  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
the  average  reduction  was  quite  as  great  as  repre- 
sented.   A  cabinet-maker  tells  this  tale  : 

"  One  of  the  inducements,"  he  said,  "  for  men  to 
take  to  making  up  for  themselves  is  to  get  a  living 
when  thrown  out  of  work  until  they  can  hear  of 
something  better.  If  they  could  get  into  regular 
journey-work  there  a'n't  one  man  as  would  n't  pre- 
fer it — it  would  pay  them  a  deal  better.  Another 
of  the  reasons  for  the  men  turning  small  masters  is 
the  little  capital  that  it  requires  for  them  to  start 
themselves.  If  a  man  has  got  his  tools,  he  can  be- 
gin as  a  master-man  with  a  couple  of  shillings.  If 
he  goes  in  for  making  large  tables,  then  from  30s. 
to  35s.  will  do  him,  and  it 's  the  small  bit  of  money 
it  takes  to  start  with  in  our  line  that  brings  many 
into  the  trade  who  would  n't  be  there  if  more  tin 
was  wanted  to  begin  upon.  Many  works  for  them- 
selves, because  nobody  else  won't  employ  them, 
their  work  is  so  bad.  Many  weavers  has  took  to 
our  business  of  late.  That 's  quite  common  now 
— their  own 's  so  bad ;  and  some  that  used  to 
hawk  hearthstones  about  is  turned  table-makers." 
Whether  the  mode  in  which  this  workman  expresses 
himself  correctly  indicates,  or  not,  the  amount  of 
his  education,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  got  to 
the  root  of  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 

The  competition  that  is  only  limited  by  the  capa- 
city of  endurance  between  the  unskilled  workman 
and  the  uncapitaled  workman — each  striving  against 
the  other,  and  striving  in  vain  against  capital  and 
skill — has  been  going  on  for  centuries  in  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities.  The  retailer  with  small 
capital  has  always  had  to  carry  on  an  unequal  con- 
test with  the  retailer  with  large  capital.  In  our 
time,  many  small  shops  are  swallowed  up  in  magni- 
ficent warehouses,  in  which  every  article  of  dress 
especially  can  be  purchased  under  one  roof — from 
a  penny  yard  of  ribbon  to  a  five  hundred  dollar 
shawl.  In  splendor  these  bazaars,  with  one  pro- 
prietor, rival  the  oriental  with  many  competitors 
But  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  far- 
seeing  organization,  by  which  the  capital  is  turned 
over  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  no  unsaleable 
stock  is  kept  on  hand.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  larger  profits  of  the  small  retailer  have 
very  little  chance  of  accumulation  against  the  small 
er  profits  of  the  large  retailer. 

But  this  contest  of  small  capital  against  large 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  the  struggle  of  the  itine 
rant  traders  against  the  shopkeepers.  It  is  now 
carried  on  in  a  struggle  among  themselves.  The 
census  returns  of  London  show  seven  thousand 
costermongers,  hucksters,  and  general  dealers.  Mr 
Mayhew  says  there  arc  ten  thousand  in  London. 

The  costermonger  is  a  travelling  shopkeeper.  We 
encounter  him  not  in  the  great  business  thorough 
fares ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  markets 
and  well- stored  shops  he  travels  not.  But  his  voice 
is  heard  in  some  silent  streets  stretching  into  the 
suburbs ;  and  there  his  donkey-cart  stands  at  the 
door,  as  the  dingy  servant-maid  cheapens  a  lot  of 
vegetables.  He  has  monopolized  all  the  trades  that 
were  anciently  represented  by  such  "  London  cries'' 
as  "Buy  my  artichokes,  mistress;  "Ripe  cucum- 


bers;" "White  onions,  white  St.Tliomas''  onions 
"White  radish;"  "Ripe  young  beans;"  "Any 
baking  pears ;"  "Ripe  speragas."  He  would  be 
indignant  to  encounter  such  petty  chapmen  inter- 
fering with  his  wholesale  operations.  Mr.  Mayhew 
says  that  "the  regular  or  thoroughbred  coster- 
mongers repudiate  the  numerous  persons  who  only 
sell  nuts  or  oranges  in  the  streets."  No  doubt  they 
rail  against  these  inferior  competitors,  as  the  city 
shopkeepers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies railed  against  itinerant  traders  of  every  de- 
nomination. In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  they  de- 
clare by  act  of  common  council,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  open  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  have 
been  used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  as  the  common 
highway  only,  and  not  for  hucksters,  peddlers,  and 
hagglers,  to  stand  and  sit  to  sell  their  wares  in,  and 
to  pass  from  street  to  street  hawking  and  offering 
their  wares.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Charles  L,  the 
same  authorities  denounce  the  oyster- wives,  herb- 
wives,  tripe-wives,  and  the  like,  as  "  unruly  people ;" 
and  they  charge  them,  somewhat  unjustly  as  it  must 
appear,  with  "framing  to  themselves  a  way  whereby 
to  live  a  more  easy  life  than  by  labour." 

"  How  busy  is  the  man  the  world  calls  idle  1" 

The  evil,  as  the  citizens  term  it,  seems  to  have  in- 
creased ;  for,  in  1694,  the  common  council  of  Lon- 
don threatened  the  peddlers  and  petty  chapmen 
with  the  terrors  of  the  laws  against  rogues  and 
sturdy  beggars,  the  least  penalty  being  whipping, 
whether  for  male  or  female.  The  reason  for  this 
terrible  denunciation  is  very  candidly  put :  the  citi- 
zens and  shopkeepers  are  greatly  hindered  and 
prejudiced  in  their  trades  by  the  hawkers  and  ped- 
dlers. Such  denunciations  as  these  had  little  share 
in  putting  down  the  itinerant  traders.  They  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  because  society  required  them ; 
and  they  vanished  from  our  view  when  society  re- 
quired them  no  longer.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  they  were  fairly  established  as  rivals  to 
the  shopkeepers.  Dr.  Johnson,  than  whom  no  man 
knew  London  better,  thus  writes  in  the  ^"Adven- 
turer:" "The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  gene- 
rally first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that 
stun  him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  hand."  The  shopkeepers  have  now 
ruined  the  itinerants — not  by  putting  them  down  by 
fiery  penalties,  but  by  the  competition  among  them- 
selves to  have  every  article  at  hand,  for  every 
man's  use,  which  shall  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  wares  of  the  itinerant. 

A  curious  parallel  might  be  carried  out  between 
the  itinerant  occupations  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety has  imperfectly  suspended,  and  those  which 
even  the  most  advanced  civilization  is  compelled  to 
retain.  For  example — the  water-carrier  is  gone. 
But  the  cry  of  "Milk''1  or  the  rattle  of  the  milk- 
cart,  will  never  cease  to  be  heard  in  our  streets. 
There  can  be  no  reservoirs  of  milk,  no  pipes  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  houses.  The  more  extensive 
the  great  capital  becomes,  the  more  active  must  be 
the  individual  exertion  to  carry  about  this  article 
of  food.  The  old  London  cry  was,  "Any  milk 
Itere?"  and  it  was  sometimes  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  "Fresh  cheese  and  cream and  it  then 
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passed  into  i:Milk,viaids,  beloic  ;"  and  it  was  then 
shortened  into  "Milk  below;"  and  was  finally  cor- 
rupted into  "Mio"  which  some  wag  interpreted 
into  mi-eau — demi-eau — half-water.  But  it  must 
still  be  cried,  whatever  be  the  cry.  The  supply  of 
milk  to  New  York  or  London  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  combinations  of  industry  we  have. 
The  days  are  long  past  since  green  pastures  were 
to  be  found  within  the  city's  limits.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  does  the  baked  clay  stride  over  the  clover 
and  the  butter-cup  ;  and  yet  every  family  in  New 
York  may  be  supplied  with  milk  by  eight  o'clock 
every  morning  at  their  own  doors.  Where  do  the 
cows  abide  ?  They  are  congregated  in  wondrous 
masses  in  the  suburbs ;  and  though  in  spring-time 
they  may,  perchance,  go  out  to  pasture  in  the  fields 
and  there  crop  the  tender  blade. 

"  When  proud  pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything," 

yet  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  coarse  grass  is 
carted  to  their  stalls,  or  they  devour  what  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  cannot  extract  from  the 
grain  harvest.  Long  before  "  the  unfolding  star 
wakes  up  the  shepherd"  are  the  New  York  cows 
milked  ;  and  the  great  wholesale  venders  of  the 
commodity  bear  it  in  carts  to  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  distribute  it  to  hundreds  of  itinerants,  who  are 
waiting  like  the  water-carriers  at  the  old  conduits. 
But  the  wholesale  venders  have  ceased  to  depend 
upon  the  suburban  cows.  The  railways  bring  milk 
in  enormous  cans  to  every  station.  The  suburb  has 
extended,  practically,  to  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  in- 
stead of  five.  It  is  evident  that  a  perishable  com- 
modity, which  every  one  requires  at  a  given  hour, 
must  be  rapidly  distributed.  The  distribution  has 
lost  its  romance.  Misson,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Eng- 
land," published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, tells  us  of  the  May-games  of  "  the  pretty 
young  English  country  girls  that  serve  the  town 
with  milk."  Alas!  the  May-games,  and  pretty 
young  country  girls  have  both  departed,  and  a 
milk-woman  has  become  a  very  unpoetical  person- 
age. They  are  few,  indeed,  of  milkwomen  who  re- 
main. The  cry  of  "Water-cresses"  used  to  be 
heard  in  London  from  some  barefoot  nymph  of  the 
brook,  who  at  sunrise  had  dipped  her  feet  into  the 
bubbling  runnel,  to  carry  the  green  luxury  to  the 
citizens'  breakfast-tables.  Water-cresses  are  now 
grown  like  cabbages  in  gardens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


i'or  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  is  from  an  old  book  published  in 
London  by  Thomas  Northcott,  George  Yard,  Lom- 
bard street,  1691,  and  bears  date  1688. 

Friendly  Epistle  to  tlte  People  called  Presbyte- 
rians and  hidejjendents. 
Friends  ;  In  true  love  and  good  will  I  have 
writ  the  following  treatise  unto  you,  hoping  it  may 
find  entertainment  with  some  among  you,  to  give  it 
the  reading,  and  seriously  to  consider  what  you 
read  ;  and  my  earnest  exhortation  and  advice  unto 
you  is,  that  in  all  your  reading,  whether  in  this  or 
any  other  book,  turn  your  minds  to  that  light  of 
Christ  within  you,  wherewith  he  hath  enlightened 
you,  and  all  men,  as  the  Hoi  j  Scriptures  declare;  and 
that  you  may  believe  in  Christ,  the  Light  and  Life 
in  you,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and 
who  was  in  all  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
whose  spirit  was  in  theni  that  gave  forth  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
And  the  same  Spirit  only  doth  and  only  can  give  to 
all  readers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  true  and  ri-lit 
understanding  of  them,  and  of  all  other  books  that 
treat  of  doctrines  and  matters  of  religion,  whether 
they  have  proceeded  from  a  measure  of  the  same 


Holy  Spirit.  And  if  ye  believe  in  Christ,  the  Life, 
the  Light,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  you,  and 
join  your  minds  to  his  inward  divine  illumination, He 
will  anoint  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  with  his 
spiritual  eye-salve,  and  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened  to  see  and  understand  what  you  read,  and 
through  your  faith  in  him  he  will  also  circumcise  your 
inward  ears,  and  cause  you  still  more  and  more  to 
be  acquainted  with  his  living  voice  and  word  in 
you,  all  which  are  spirit  and  life ;  and  this  will 
give  you  a  spiritual  savour  and  taste,  whereby 
ye  shall  be  able  to  try  and  judge  of  things  that 
differ,  whether  men  or  books,  whether  spirits  or 
doctrines,  what  are  of  God  and  what  are  not  of 
him.  For  although  the  Scriptures  are  the  best  out- 
ward test  or  touchstone  or  rule  whereby  to  try  all 
doctrines  of  men,  or  books,  yet  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  his  light  inwardly  shining  in  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  men,  that  gives  them 
ability  rightly  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  other- 
wise the  Scriptures  are  as  a  sealed  book,  both  to 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  For  though  the 
Jews  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  prophesied  of  Christ,  and  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  coming,  and  how  he  was  to  suffer 
death  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  to  rise  again,  and  to 
ascend  to  glory,  yet  none  of  them  had  that  under- 
standing, but  such  only  as  were  turned  to  his  divine 
illumination  in  the  heart,  and  were  acquainted  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,  Light,  and  Life  in  them.  And  the 
like  grave  and  wholesome  advice  I  recommend  unto 
you,  which  a  certain  ancient  christian  gave  unto  Jus- 
tin Martyr  before  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  to  wit,  that  he  should  diligently  read  and  search 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  should  give  him  more 
content  than  all  heathen  authors ;  but  withal  that 
he  should  mind  the  Gate,  the  Light,  by  which  only 
he  could  enter  into  the  true  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  them.  The  which  passage  the  said 
Justin  relateth  in  his  works,  and  John  Fox  hath  it 
also  in  his  Martyrology,  taken  out  of  him.  And 
although  in  this  treatise  I  have  affirmed  and  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  your  visible  churches  are 
no  true  churches  of  Christ,  yet  I  do  not  say  or  con- 
clude that  none  of  you  belong  to  Christ's  true 
church,  in  any  true  regard  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  that  true  charity,  faith,  and  hope  concerning 
a  remnant  among  you,  who  have  in  the  least  mea- 
sure true  longings  and  thirstings  after  righteous- 
ness, and  a  great  inward  longing  and  panting  of 
heart  and  soul  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
know  him  and  enjoy  him,  more  nearly  than  by  all 
hearing  or  report  of  him,  and  whose  souls  are  sick 
of  love  for  him,  as  the  sick  that  need  a  physician, 
that  ye  do  indeed,  even  all  such  of  you,  belong  to 
Christ,  and  are  the  real  members  of  his  body, 
which  is  his  church ;  for  where  any  living  desires 
after  Christ,  and  where  any  true  sense  or  feeling  of 
the  want  or  great  need  of  him  is  raised  in  any  soul, 
there  is  somewhat  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  that  soul, 
and  there  is  Christ  himself  present  who  hath  begot 
it,  and  that  soul  is  in  some  measure  a  living  member 
of  Christ ;  and  to  such  it  will  be  glad  tidings  to 
hear  that  Christ  is  so  near  to  it,  as  really  to  be 
within  it,  even  really  and  livingly  present ;  and 
where  the  least  true  measure  of  sincerity,  tenderness, 
meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  uprightness  of 
heart  and  soul  hath  place  in  any,  there  is  Christ 
present  in  that  soul,  who  hath  already  begun  his 
good  work  in  the  same ;  and  the  beginnings  of  his 
work  is  to  quicken  and  make  the  soul  alive  unto 
him ;  and  every  soul  that  is  thus  quickened  and 
made  alive  unto  him,  as  it  doth  hold  fast  this  be- 
ginning, and  doth  continue,  still  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  him,  to  know,  and  enjoy,  and  receive 
of  his  fulness  more  plentifully,  doth  really  belong 
to  him,  and  is  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  even  so  far, 


and  as  it  here  abideth,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
perish. 

But  yet,  though  such  belong  to  Christ,  and  to  his 
church,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  visible  church 
which  they  are  outwardly  and  by  some  outward 
form  or  practice  joined  unto,  is  the  true  Church  of 
Christ;   for  they  themselves   distinguish  of  the 
church  visible  and  invisible,  and  do  affirm  that  hy- 
pocrites are  members  of  their  visible  church,  bul 
that  only  the  true  saints  and  children  of  God  be- 
long to  the  invisible  church.  And  again,  though  sue!  I 
who  have  true  desires,  and  true  living  breathings; 
raised  in  them  after  the  Lord,  may  be  said  as  such 
to  belong  to  him,  and  be  of  his  sheep,  yet  they  are 
still  but  as  scattered  from  the  true  fold,  and  as 
wandering  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  barren  moun 
tains,  and  the  dry  and  desolate  hills,  seeking  the 
living  among  the  dead,  until  they  come  to  be 
gathered  into  the  true  and  living  way  of  God  anc 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  know  and  be  acquainted  wit! 
the  Lord  and  his  inward  leadings,  rule  and  govern ! 
ment  in  them,  and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  hi  I 
voice  and  inward  appearance  in  them,  from  that  o  ! 
a  stranger,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  to  serve  him  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit! 
and  in  pure,  holy  fear  and  love,  as  sons  and  chil  I 
dren  in  his  house,  and  this  state  ye  are  generall;  | 
strangers  unto ;  and  therefore,  though  some  of  yoil 
may  be  allowed  in  true  charity  to  be  the  sheep  cj 
Christ,  yet  are  ye  but  scattered,  until  ye  are  re 
turned  unto  Christ,  the  shepherd  and  bishop  <| 
your  souls,  and  know  him  revealed  in  you,  to  leac'j 
rule,  and  guide  you,  and  feed  you  with  the  livin, 
bread,  and  give  you  the  living  water  to  drinlj 
which  he  himself  is,  inwardly  revealed,  and  thfj 
ye  be  turned  away  from  all  false  teachers  and  she] 
herds,  which  is  the  earnest  breathing  cry  of  my  soi 
unto  God  for  you." 

From  my  first  connection  with  Friends,  it  a 
ways  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  much  of  a  fee 
in  many  to  maintain  the  ancient  testimonies  of  tr. 
Society,  which  must  be  a  source  of  weakness,  an 
from  the  connection,  and  too  much  interminglic 
with  others,  many  have  stumbled  and  fallen  ;  and 
all  such  who  are  come  to  that  church,  which  is  ™ 
habitation  for  God  through  the  Spirit,"  "  be  still 
they  will  assuredly  "  know  that  he  is  God." 

S.  C. 

Caistor,  C.  W.,  First  mo.,  1857. 


A  Christian  Woman. 

The  following  touching  memorial  of  his  wife  w] 
written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  a  private  I 
ter  to  a  friend  : 

She  was  a  woman  who,  by  tender  managemc 
of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected  the  mi 
pernicious  of  them.    She  became  prudent  from  i 
fection  ;  and,  though  of  the  most  generous  natu: 
she  was  taught  frugality  and  economy  by  her  lo 
for  me.    During  the  most  critical  period  of  my 
she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from  the  care 
which  she  relieved  me.    She  gently  reclaimed  i 
from  dissipation,  she  propped  my  weak  and  irrei 
lute  nature,  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the  ( 
crtions  that  have  been  useful  and  creditable  to  r 
and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  i 
heedlessness  and  improvidence.    To  her  I  o| 
whatever  I  am — to  her  whatever  I  shall  be. 
her  solicitude  for  my  interest  she  never  for  a  nfc 
ment  forgot  my  character.   Her  feelings  were  wap 
and  impetuous ;  but  she  was  placable,  tender,  a  1 
constant.    Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost :  and 
have  lost  her  when  a  knowledge  of  her  worth  hi 
refined  my  youthful  love  into  friendship,  before  ife 
had  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  original  ardour.  I 
seek  relief,  and  I  find  it  in  the  consolatory  opinln 
that  a  benevolent  wisdom  inflicts  the  chastisem(t,{ 
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as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyment  of  human  life; 
that  superintending  goodness  will  one  day  enliven 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and 
hangs  over  our  prospects;  that  this  dreary  and 
wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man  ;  that  a  being 
capable  of  such  proficiency  in  science  and  virtue  is 
not  like  the  beasts  that  perish;  that  there  is  a 
dwelling-place  prepared  for  the  just ;  that  the  ways 
of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man. 


'BStfl 

athings  ■  Memorial  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of 
as         Friends  concerning  Dougun  Clark,  deceased. 

ieJ iIf  Dougan  Clark  was  the  son  of  William  and  El- 
ud  as  eanor  Clark,  of  Randolph  Co.,N.  C,  and  was  born 
low.,  the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  mo.,  1783. 

Of  his  childhood  there  is  but  little  known,  more 
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\ i0  than  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  say, 
roi  anc)  that  he  felt  the  visitations  of  Heavenly  love  at  a 
eJ  witli  very  early  age,  and  experienced  condemnation 
govern-}  wnen  he  had  indulged  in  things  that  were  wrong 
mill  hu  While  in  his  minority  his  parents  joined  the 
i  that k|  Society  of  Friends,  having  formerly  been  zealous 
ami  iu  Presbyterians,  and  at  their  request  he  was  receiv- 
lesfinljied  into  membership;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
jidchiltthe  principles  and  testimonies  peculiar  to  the  So- 
;eBeiallj|ciety  had  any  particular  weight  with  him,  at  that 
eofjodjtime,  for  somewhere  near  the  eighteenth  year  of 
sheej  it  his  age,  falling  in  with  the  Methodists,  his  mind 

arc  rcfbecame  powerfully  arrested,  and  he  preached 
if  Ojamong  them  with  fervent  zeal.  He  was  soon  in  high 
,  to  ^estimation  -with  that  society,  and  officiated  as  an 
is  '^itinerant  preacher  for  about  three  years.   He  then 

^retired  to  a  more  private  life,  but  still  continued 

■  i»lan  active  member  of  that  religious  society, 
mlakji   About  the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  was  married 

nj    :o  Nancy  Welbourn,  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
profession. 

Is,  it  >1    During  all  this  time  his  right  of  membership 
of  a  ie»  continued  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  as  op- 
of  tii  [)ortunity  offered,  he  had  from  time  to  time  been 
nes, treated  with,  but  not  disowned  ;  and  when  a  com- 
mjiir+nittee  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  visited  him  on 
:ccount  of  his  going  out  in  his  marriage,  he  told 
hem  that  he  respected  the  Society,  but  had 
esti^iot  the  least  prospect  of  ever  conforming  to  their 
ules.    But  when  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  disown 
;  C  lent  was  presented  him,  he  was  very  forcibly 
truck,  and  "  felt,"  he  said,  "  like  a  poor  outcast 
dth  the  hedge  taken  away  from  around  him."  He 
ut  by  all  business  for  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
^esjnd  walked  alone  in  a  forlorn  state  of  mind,  and 
rivaled  he  afterwards  expressed,  he  never  enjoyed  a 
iioment  of  satisfaction  until  he  was  again  received 
jgeociito  membership.    In  the  mean  time  great  were 
h5  pi  is  conflicts,  and  although  he  continued  to  fre- 
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He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  8th 
mo.,  1817,  and  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
spread  and  increase  of  those  principles  which  wer; 
to  him  very  precious,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  obedi 
ence  to  apprehended  duty,  in  visiting  the  meetings 
of  his  own,  and  afterwards,  as  way  opened  for  it, 
those  of  neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  ministerial  labors,  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  and  neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings, 
he  held  a  number  of  public  meetings  out  of  our 
religious  Society,  some  at  the  meeting-houses  of 
others,  and  some  at  those  of  Friends,  which  we 
believe  were  always  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  comforted  by  his  wife  receiving  the  Truth, 
as  held  by  Friends,  and  becoming  an  exemplary 
member  of  our  Society.  But  in  the  year  1821  she 
was  removed  by  death,  leaving  him  with  six  small 
children.  Her  close  was  calm  and.  peaceful ;  she 
requested  that  her  children  might  be  brought  up  in 
the  way  of  Friends. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  bereavement,  he  still 
continued  faithfully  to  exercise  his  gift,  and  after 
visiting  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  surrounding 
Quarters,  in  1822  he  paid  a  general  visit  to  the 
meetings  constituting  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  returning  home  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  5th  mo.,  1823,  he  was  again 
married,  to  Asenath  Hunt,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Hunt.  After  this,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  meetings,  until  the  year 
1828,  when  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  meetings.  For 
a  few  of  the  succeeding  years  he  was  not  much  from 
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uent  the  meetings  of  the  Methodists,  yet  so  clear 
sense  was  given  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  all 
uman  activity  in  religious  worship,  and  that  duty 
squired  him  to  walk  in  another  path,  that  on  one 
icasion  when  he  stood  up  for  service,  he  felt  such 
secret  check  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  constrain- 
ing to  sit  down  and  take  no  part  in  the  meeting, 
j^ejuring  this  trying  dispensation,  he  was  visited  by 
any  of  the  most  influential  members  and  minis- 
uonish  i  rs  °f       Methodist  connection,  who  held  out 
ofany  arguments  and  offered  many  inducements, 
dissuade  him  from  yielding  to  the  settled  con- 
ations of  Truth  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  he  was 
voured  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  answer  all 
eir  objections,  and  to -sustain  the  ground  which 
had  taken.    He  finally  left  them,  and  began 
n&tantly  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and 
due  time  requested  and  again  received  the 
rht  of  membership  amongst  them  ;  and  not  long 
ier,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  public  testimony, 
the  comfort  and  satisfation  of  his  friends. 
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home,  except  in  attending  to  some  appointments 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  1834,  he  and  his  wife  were  united  in  a  visit 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  New  England.  They  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings composing  Philadelphia  and  New  England 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  many  of  those  belonging  to 
New  York ;  among  which  were  the  Half- Years' 
Meeting  in  Canada,  and  many  of  its  subordinate 
meetings,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1835  ;  and 
in  the  2d  mo.,  1837,  were  removed  to  New  Garden 
Boarding  School,  having  been  employed  to  super- 
intend that  Institution,  where  they  remained  for 
six  years. 

During  this  time  he  once  had  a  minute  to  visit 
the  meetings  composing  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Meeting.  He  next  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings 
composing  Western,  Southern,  New  Garden  and 
Deep  Bive/  Quarters. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  and  his  wife,  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  certificates  from  their  meetings, 
left  home  in  order  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  taking  a  number 
of  meetings  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  they  em- 1 
barked  from  thatplace  on  the  26th  of  2nd  mo.,  and 
landed  in  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  They 
visited  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  in  England,  attending  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ing twice,  and  London  once,  and  returned  home 
in  the  8th  mo.,  1845.  In  this  visit,  he  was  often 
enlarged  in  his  gift,  and  enabled  clearly  to  u  ifold 
the  doctrines  of  "the  Gospel,  as  held  by  primitive 
believers  and  our  pious  predecessors,  evidently  to 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  many  minds. 

After  their  return,  he  did  not  go  far  from  home. 
He,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  visited  occasion- 
ally neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the 
meetings  composing  them,  and  many  families,  as 
Truth  "made  way,  though  his  health  was  now 
gradually  declining. 

The  last  visit  of  this  kind  that  he  paid  was  in 
the  summer  of  1854.  It  was  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  Quarters,  and  the  meetings  composing 


them.  He  was  remarkably  favoured  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  gift,  but  was  unable  to  attend  a  part  of 
the  meetings. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  public  labours,  he 
being  seldom  able  to  attend  even  his  own  meeting 
afterwards. 

In  closing  this  account  of  his  public  labours,  we 
might  just  remark,  that  he  always  brought  home 
with  him  minutes  expressive  of  the  unity  which 
Friends  had  with  his  labours  when  abroad. 

From  the  time  he  became  a  member  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  of  religious  meetings,  until  infir- 
mity of  body  prevented — and  an  example  in  wait- 
ing therein — sitting  many  meetings  in  solemn 
silence. 

He  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends  from 
clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  held  them 
sacred  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  He  bought 
them  at  a  great  price,  and  they  were  precious  to 
him. 

He  often  expressed  his  unshaken  belief,  that  if 
the  principles  promulgated  by  our  early  Friends, 
were  not  true  religion,  there  was  no  true  religion 
in  the  world.  His  ministry  was  sound,  clear  and 
convincing.  He  was  concerned  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  mankind  from  a  dependence  on  men  and  books, 
to  the  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  Truth  in  their 
own  hearts.  He  was  not  a  man  of  outward  learn- 
ing, but  being  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
disciplined  under  the  Cross,  there  was  at  times 
given  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that 
was  weary,  and  to  bring  out  of  the  great  treasury 
things  both  new  and  old  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from 
seeking  the  applauses  of  men,  that  he  shunned 
and  shrank  from  them.  He  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  many  years,  which  he  bore  with 
truly  christian  patience.  In  the  spring  of  1855, 
it  was  evident  that  his  health  and  strength  were 
fast  declining.  He  read  the  Scriptures  daily, 
walked  much  alone,  and  was  very  much  retired. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  quite  confined,  his 
wife  being  alone  with  him,  he  appeared  in  a  very 
contrite  state  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  take  a  very 
humiliating  view  of  himself  and  his  past  life — as 
being  strewed  with  many  infirmities — but  said 
that  if  it  were  to  go  over  again  it  might  not  be 
better,  but  perhaps  worse.  After  a  little  pause, 
he  said  solemnly,  that  he  did  not  want  to  say 
much,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  said,  but 
he  wanted  nobody  to  be  uneasy  about  him,  for  he 
had  a  very  clear  evidence  the  night  before,  that 
all  would  be  well  with  him — and  that  his  deep 
conflicts  of  mind  had  been  accepted ;  and  he 
trusted  alone  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus.  After  the  conversation  which  took  place 
at  that  time  he  said  but  little,  except  to  express 
the  great  quietude  of  his  mind.  On  one  of  his 
son's  taking  leave  of  him  a  few  days  before  his 
departure,  he  said  he  should  never  see  him  again, 
but  wanted  him  to  know  that  death  was  no  terror 
to  him,  for  he  never  felt  more  quiet  in  his  life. 

He  was  about  two  weeks  confined  to  bed,  the 
last  of  which  he  seldom  spoke  intelligibly  ;  and 
on  the  23d  of  8th  mo.,  1855,  he  quietly  departed. 
So  great  was  the  solemnity,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  evidence 
of  an  immortal  spirit  entering  into  rest.  He  was 
in  his  72nd  year,  and  had  been  a  minister  about 
38  years. 

In  drawing  up  this  account  we  have  no  design 
to  exalt  or  magnify  the  creature,  but  only  to 
commend  the  riches  of  that  Grace  by  which  he 
was  what  he  was,  if  happily  others  might  be  in- 
duced to  go  and  do  likewise. 

New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  New  Garden,  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  the  30th 
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THE  FRIEND. 


of  the  4th  month,  1856. — The  foregoing  memorial 
concerning  our  deceased  friend  Dougan  Clark,  was 
read  in  this  meeting,  and  by  it  approved  ;  and  the 
Clerk  directed  to  sign  and  forward  it  to  the  en- 
suing Quarterly  Meeting. 

Nathan  H.  Clark,  * 

Sarah  Hoskins, 


Clerks 


Coining  by  Air-pmier.  —  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  England  are  struck  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  air  we  breathe  coins  our 
money.  By  a  beautiful  yet  complicated  arrange 
ment  of  pneumatic  valves,  levers,  ^rings,  and  otber 
mechanical  appliances,  the  air  is  made  to  exert  its 
vast  weight  in  rapid  alternations  upon  a  series  of 
pistons,  which,  again  connected  with  the  presses 
carry  down  the  dies  upon  the  disks  of  metal  to  be 
coined,  with  unerring  precision  and  force,  and  thus 
create  money. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,  '  Thou  art  right- 
eous;' him  shall  the  people  curse;  nations  shall 
abhor  him.  But  to  them  that  rebuke  him,  shall  be 
delight,  and  a  good  blessing  shall  come  upon  them. 
— Prov.  xxiv.  24. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 
JOHN  OXLEY. 

John  Oxley  was  born  at  Chester,  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1682  or  1683. 
Of  his  parents  we  know  little,  but  we  find  from  the 
records  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  that  they 
were  both  HviDg  in  the  year  1715.    In  his  youth 
ful  days  he  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of  the  evil 
one,  and  committed  some  actions  which  not  only 
were  cause  of  sorrow  of  heart  to  him  in  his  after 
life,  but  being  held  in  remembrance  by  others,  for 
a  time  seriously  interfered  with  his  service  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  These  things,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  the  acts  of  pretty  early  boy- 
hood, and  long  before  he  reached  manhood,  had 
been  bitterly  repented  of.    Through  the  awakening 
and  restoring  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
had  been  aroused  to  behold  his  lost  condition,  had 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire, 
in  their  cleansing  efficacy,  and  had  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.    He  probably  had  come 
before  maturity  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  apprentice 
or  a  clerk  to  some  merchant,  and  here  he  lived 
principally  for  many  years.    His  first  appearances 
in  the  ministry  were  probably  in  1703  or  1704,  but 
we  do  not  find  any  public  difficulty  made  respecting 
his  services  in  that  way  until  the  year  1706,  when 
for  a  time  his  way  was  hedged  up  through  evil  re- 
ports concerning  him,  and  some  not  properly  weigh- 
ed expressions  used  by  him  on  one  occasion.  Being 
heard  in  his  own  case,  his  friends  of  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  were  satisfied  that  as  respected  the 
charge  made  against  his  character,  "  the  thing  hap- 
pened when  he  was  a  boy,  and  some  years  before 
he  appeared  in  public  in  our  meetings."    As  to  the 
construction  put  upon  his  words,  they  record  it 
as  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  "  an  undue 
grievance  upon  him,  which  for  the  Truth's  sake  he 
is  exhorted  to  bear,  and  be  more  careful  in  future 

During  the  next  year,  1707,  we  find  various  traces 
of  his  religious  labours  in  and  about  Philadelphia. 
Towards  the  clo.^e  of  J 108,  he  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
but  early  in  1700,  he  was  again  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  records  show  an  increasing  diligence  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  gift  committed  to  him.    He  at- 


tended neighbouring  meetings,  and  was  evidently 
growing  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-members. 

The  first  certificate  asked  for  by  him  on  a  reli- 
gious account,  was  to  visit  Rhode  Island  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1711.    He  appears  to  have  left 
Philadelphia  on  this  service,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Third  month,  and  to  have  returned  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixth  month.    Towards  the  close  of 
1711,  he  informed  the  Friends  of  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, that  he  had  temporal  business  which  called  him 
to  New  England.    As  he  might  be  absent  from 
home  some  months,  they  granted  him  a  certificate 
of  membership,  recommending  him  to  the  kindness 
and  care  of  Friends,  where  he  might  come.  He 
returned  about  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  month, 
and  was  earnestly  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  ministry, 
in  and  about  home,  as  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers,  until  the  Ninth  month, 
1713,  when,  with  certificates  of  unity  from  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters, he  took  passage  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others  of  that 
place. 

He  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  West 
Indies  all  the  year  1714,  and  on  his  return  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  the  unity  of  Friends  with  his 
labours  amongst  them.  Thomas  Story  mentions 
that  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  the  Seventh  mo., 
that  year,  he,  with  Edward  Harrison  and  John 
Oxley,  attended  a  Quarterly  Meeting  on  that  island, 
"  where  were  several  great  ones  of  the  world,  and 
Truth  was  over  most  of  them ;  the  meetings  were 
well  and  comfortable,  though  great  heaviness  usu 
ally  attended  in  the  beginning  of  them." 

His  business  relations  now  seemed  to  draw  him 
to  London,  of  which  he  informed  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.   A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  occasion, 
who,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  why  of  the  pro 
posed  temporary  residence  in  England,  produced  a 
certificate  for  him,  addressed  "  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  whom  these  may  concern."    In  this  they 
signify  that  John  had  "  behaved  himself  orderly,' 
and  that  he  was  "  of  a  good  conversation,  accord- 
ing to  Truth,  having  had  his  birth  and  education 
amongst  us.    His  parents  being  yet  living,  with 
whose  consent  he  undertakes  this  voyage.    And  we 
further  certify  that  he  hath  been  concerned  divers 
years,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  wherein  he 
serviceable,  and  well  received  amongst  us,  and  as 
such  we  recommend  him  to  you."    They  state  tha 
he  was  a  single  man,  and  clear  of  all  persons  in 
relation  to  marriage.    This  certificate  was  issued 
by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Fifth  mo 
29th,  1715. 

His  religious  services  were  acceptable  to  Friend 
in  England,  and  when  he  returned  in  the  summer 
of  1718,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  the  Two  Weeks  Meeting,  in  London 
He  remained  in  Philadelphia  for  a  little  over 
year,  and  we  have,  during  that  time,  evidence  of 
increasing  dedication,  and  usefulness  in  his  religiou 
labours  there,  and  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  Ninth 
month,  1719,  with  a  certificate  of  unity,  he  embark 
ed  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  the  bu 
siness  relations  springing  out  of  which  induced  him  to 
remain  at  Barbadoes.  About  this  time  he  married, 
probably  in  that  island.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1722,  he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  various  parts 
of  the  North  American  provinces.  He  was  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, early  in  the  Sixth  month,  and,  in  the 
Seventh  mo.,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  here, 
after  which  he  went  into  New  Jersey,  and  was  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
the  Eighth  month.  He  was  a  number  of  times  in 
Philadelphia  during  this  visit,  and,  in  the  Twelfth 
month,  received  a  returning  certificate  of  unity  from 


the  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city,  addressed  to 
Friends  of  Barbadoes.  He  also  received  a  return- 
ing certificate  from  the  General  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  held  First  mo.  16th,  1723.  _  Again, 
in  the  year  1727,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  on  a 
religious  visit,  first  attending  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  Third  month.  He  was  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  month,  after  which  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  until 
the  Second  month,  1728,  when  he  returned  to  Bar- 
badoes, with  certificates  of  the  near  unity  of  his 
Friends. 

Of  some  parts  of  this  visit,  we  find  an  account  in 
Thomas  Chalkley's  Journal.    He  says,  "In  the 
Fifth  month,  Joshua  Fielding  and  John  Oxley  had 
a  large  and  satisfactorv  meeting  at  Frankford. 
Joshua  came  from  London,  on  a  religious  visit  td 
America,  and  having  been  on  divers  islands,  he 
landed  on  the  main  at  South  Carolina,  and  from 
thence  travelled  through  the  wilderness  four  hun- 
dred miles  or  more,  where  no  public  Friend  had 
ever  travelled  before:  the  journey  was  perilous, 
but  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  who  may,  in  his  own: 
time,  make  way  for  his  servants  in  those  desert 
places.    John  Oxley  came  from  Barbadoes,  and 
had  good  service  among  Friends,  in  his  public  mi- 
nistry." Again,  he  says, "  The  latter  end  of  the  Sixt|| 
month,  I  went  to  the  General  Meeting  of  Minister) | 
and  Elders  for  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  t  j 
the  Quarterly  and  Youths'  Meeting  at  Burlington  j 
and  to  a  General  Meeting  at  Stony  Brook,  and  tij 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  county  of  Buckf 
John  Oxley,  of  Barbadoes,  and  Joshua  Fielding,  cj 
London,  were  at  divers  of  these  meetings;  whereij 
we  had  seasonable  opportunities."    "  The  16th  cf 
the  Seventh  month  began  our  Yearly  Meeting  a| 
Philadelphia,  which  was  attended  with  the  graciou 
presence  of  God,  to  the  comfort  and  great  satisfa< 
tion  of  many  souls.    In  this  meeting,  divers  youn| 
men  and  young  women  appeared,  who  were  latelj 
come  forth  in  the  ministry,  and,  as  I  believe,  ha| 
received  a  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ's  gospe| 
which  was  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  faithful  amoii 
us,  and  excited  our  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  tV 
Almighty  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  At  this  mee 
ing,  we  had  the  company  of  four  ministers  fro| 
Great  Britain,  and  one  from  Barbadoes,  and  maij 
from  divers  other  parts,  it  being  a  very  large  g; 
thering,  of  some  thousand  people,  as  was  believe 
in  which  many  were  strengthened  in  their  faith  3 
Christ,  and  comforted  through  the  power  of  t 
Holy  Ghost,  that  blessed  Comforter,  which  Chr 
promised  to  his  church,  who  should  be  with  th( 
forever,  and  guide  them  into  all  truth."    "  Soil 
time  after,  John  Oxley  and  I,  in  company,  visit 
Friends  on  Long  Island.    At  Flushing,  we  were 
the  burial  of  Jonathan  Dickinson.    Many  peoji 
of  divers  persuasions,  were  at  the  meeting  on  tl| 
occasion,  and  were  very  sober  and  attentive." 
mentions,  that  at  the  time  of  Shrewsbury  Y 
Meeting,  in  the  Eighth  month,  John  Oxley  was 
of  a  fever,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  attei 


.  eal 


In  1730,  John  Oxley  spent  five  or  six  mont 
principally  in  or  about  Philadelphia,  receiving 
returning  certificate,  Eighth  month  30th.  In 
Fourth  month,  1736,  he  obtained  a  certificate 
religious  service  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Barbadoes,  and  spent  much  of  that  year,  and 
early  part  of  the  next,  in  Philadelphia.  In 
First  month,  1737,  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  he 
at  a  large  meeting  at  Bristol,  after  which  t 
crossed  the  river  Delaware  to  Burlington,  on  j 
ice,  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  that  pi  I 
This  was  a  passage  of  some  danger,  inasmucll 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  way,  the  ice  p 
broken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  on  boal 
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^  to  I  reaching  over  and  resting  on  the  cakes.  In  the 
tarn.  Third  month,  he  probably  returned  to  Barbadoes. 
ftii-  :  Here  he  remained,  labouring  in  the  gospel  as  his 
;  Master  led  him,  and  exercising  the  rites  of  hospi- 
011 4  tality  for  the  next  few  years.  His  house  was  ever 
iBtLljj  open  to  receive  the  Lord's  messengers,  who  were 
-tarly  travelling  in  his  service ;  and  during  his  residence  at 
:Sf'1j  Bridgetown,  but  few  Friends  ever  visited  at  that 
place,  who  did  not  make  his  house  their  home, 
whilst  there. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  general 
health  failed,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1743,  he 
concluded  to  try  the  sanitary  effect  of  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  the  air  of  his  native  province.  He  brought 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Bridgetown,  held  Se- 
cond mo.  7th  of  that  year,  a  certificate,  addressed  to 
"Friends  and  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere." 
This  document  states  :  "  The  bearer,  our  dear  and 
well-esteemed  Friend,  John  Oxley,  having  been  for 
some  time  past  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  now 
designing  to  go  a  voyage,  in  hopes,  if  it  be  the  will 
of  God,  of  recovering  his  health,  we  certify  we  have 
good  unity  with  our  said  Friend,  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  ministry  in  the  gospel,  and  our  desires  are 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  that 
he  may  be  preserved  and  restored  to  his  health,  and 
return  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  family 
and  friends." 

The  sea  voyage  did  not  recruit  his  strength,  and 
he  lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  landing  in  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  hours  of  his  sickness  and  de- 
clining strength,  he  was  mercifully  favoured  with 
the  Divine  presence,  and  an  assurance  that  his  la- 
bours had  been  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  A  me- 
morial issued  concerning  him  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  says,  he  "  departed  this  life  soon 
after  his  arrival,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1743, 
[aged  about  60  years,]  having  been  a  minister 
above  forty  years,  and  his  testimony  generally  ac- 
ceptable. His  virtuous  life,  and  hospitable  treat- 
ment to  strangers,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  many.  In  his  last  illness,  he  demon- 
strated a  serenity  of  mind  and  satisfaction  respect- 
ing his  future  state,  by  some  very  sensible  expres- 
sions, to  this  effect :  '  I  am  going  into  the  arms  of 
mercy,  to  enjoy  the  mercies  of  God  forever.'  " 

He  died  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  furnishing  in  his  life  one  of  many  instances 
therein  a  faithful,  honest  discharge  of  duty,  and 
consistent  walking  in  the  Truth,  has  lived  down 
personal  dislike,  and  prejudices  springing  from 
erroneous  information  or  other  causes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

SORROW. 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.    Do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him  ;  rise  and  bow, 
And  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshhold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast.  Allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality  ;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness.    Grief  should  be, 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate, 
Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free  ; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles  ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,'  thoughts  lasting  to  the 
end.  Be  Vere. 
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DESPISE  NOT  SIMPLE  THINGS. 
Despise  not  simple  things  : 

The  humblest  flower  that  wakes 
In  early  spring  to  scent  the  air 

Of  woodland  brakes, 
Should  have  thy  love  as  well 

As  the  blushing  parlour-rose, 
That  never  felt  the  perfect  breath 

Of  Nature  round  it  close. 

Despise  not  3imple  things  ; 

The  poor  demand  thy  love 
As  well  as  those  who  in  the  halls 

Of  splendour  move. 
The  beggar  at  thy  door 

Thou  shouldst  not  e'er  despise  ; 
For  that  may  be  a  noble  heart, 

Which  'neath  his  tatters  lies. 

Despise  not  simple  things  ; 

An  ant  can  speak  of  toil ; 
The  butter-cup  can  light  the  heart 

With  it3  sweet  smile  ; 
'Tis  not  the  tow'ring  mount  alone 

That  high  thought  to  us  brings  ; 
There's  something  noble  and  sublime 

In  the  love  of  simple  things. 


Selected. 

CALL  TO  ACTIVITY. 
Up,  sluggish  soul!  awake,  slumber  no  more: 

This  is  no  time  to  sleep  in  sin  secure  : 
If  once  the  Bridegroom  pass  and  shut  the  door, 

No  entrance  will  be  gained,  thou  mayest  be  sure. 
Now  thou  art  up,  fill  up  thy  lamp  with  oil: 

Haste  thee,  and  light  it  at  the  fire  of  love  ; 
Watch,  and  attend  ;  what  is  a  little  toil, 

To  gain  thee  entrance  to  the  joys  above? 
Go,  meet  the  Bridegroom  with  low  reverence  ; 

Humbly,  with  patience,  wait  upon  his  grace, 
Follow  bis  steps  with  love  and  diligence ; 

Leave  all  for  him,  and  only  him  embrace ; 
So  shalt  thou  enter  with  him  into  rest, 
And  at  his  heavenly  table  sit  and  feast. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  our  kind 
friends  and  subscribers,  to  a  brief  recital  of  such 
circumstances  of  our  proceedings  during  the  past 
year,  as  we  hope,  may  interest  them. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  rather  unusual  change,  as 
respects  the  school,  many  of  the  older  children 
having  been  bound  out,  and  a  considerable  number 
newly  admitted.  There  has  also  been  a  change  of 
teachers ;  the  two  young  women,  who  have  satis- 
factorily filled  that  station  for  several  years,  hav- 
ing resigned,  and  been  succeeded  by  two  others  : 
one  of  these  had  very  acceptably  performed  the 
duties  of  teacher  some  years  previously  and  her 
return  to  us  is  very  pleasant  to  our  feelings.  The 
unsettlement  consequent  on  these  changes,  must 
of  course  be  a  disadvantage  for  a  time  ;  but  many 
of  the  children  have  made  creditable  progress 
during  the  year ;  and  in  spelling,  writing,  and  some 
other  branches  in  which  they  are  exercised,  would 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  other  children  of 
their  age ;  and  we  hope  our  school  will  prosper  un 
der  the  new  teachers,  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  at.the  time  of  issuing 
our  last  annual  report,  a  portion  of  our  young  family 
was  but  just  emerging  from  the  afflictive  visitation 
of  small-pox,  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  though 
it  was  not  in  any  instance  fatal.  The  exposure  and 
fatigue  endured  at  that  time  by  our  valuable  ma- 
tron, was,  we  fear,  the  occasion  of  a  severe  attack 
of  indisposition,  which  was  protracted  during  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  summer.  She  has  now  nearly 
recovered  her  usual  health,  under  the  judicious 
treatment  of  our  attentive  physician ;  so  that,  we 
hope,  our  household  may  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
her  salutary  and  efficient  government. 

Since  then,  our  children  have  been  favoured  with 
almost  uninterrupted  health — one  or  two  scrofulous 
cases  being  nearly  the  only  exceptions — until  the 
present  time,  when  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  have 
appeared  among  them.  We  doubt  whether  the 
health  of  the  beloved  children  of  many  private  fa 
milies,  is  more  carefully  attended  to  by  the  family 
physician,  than  is  that  of  our  poor  little  orphans,  by 
our  kind  friend,  Dr.  Caspar  Wister.    And  it  is  very 


of  the  household,  who  minister  to  their  wants,  the 
apparent  absence  of  that  prejudice  against  colour, 
which  is  so  generally  prevalent ;  each,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct,  seeming  cordially  to  recognize  the 
gracious  truth,  that  He,  who  is  the  Father  of  us 
all,  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 

But  one  death  has  occurred,  of  a  child  who  had 
been  recently  admitted,  with  latent  disease  in  his 
system.  On  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  this  child, 
some  of  the  managers  who  were  present,  believed 
the  time  had  come  for  us  to  seek  another  resting- 
place  for  the  remains  of  such  of  our  little  ones,  as 
might  hereafter  be  removed  by  death ;  and  having 
stated  their  reasons  for  this  belief  before  a  meeting 
of  the  association,  after  due  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  we  felt  warranted  in  purchasing 
four  lots  at  the  Olive  Cemetery  for  coloured  people, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  $15  each,  and  to  have  them 
enclosed  in  as  simple  and  inexpensive  a  manner  as 
possible. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  well-doing  of 
quite  a  number  of  our  indentured  children,  some  of 
whom  have  completed  the  term  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to 
their  masters ;  and  are  thereby  entitled  to,  and 
have  received,  their  proportion  of.  the  income  of  the 
late  Thomas  P.  Cope's  legacy,  intended  for  such. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  number  of  children  bound, 
that  Alderman  Snyder  has  largely  contributed  to 
our  funds,  in  his  usual  manner,  by  paying  over  to 
us  his  binding  fees  :  he  continues  to  refuse  all  com- 
pensation for  his  many  valuable  services,  being  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence ;  in  other 
words,  the  desire  of  "  doing  some  good." 

Our  financial  resources,  though  very  far  from 
abounding,  have  been  as  heretofore  sustained,  in  a 
manner  which  demands  not  only  our  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Preserver  of  his  dependent  children,  but 
our  humble  confidence  in  his  continual  providential 
regard,  through  the  liberality  of  those  kind  bene- 
factors, whose  hearts  he  has  been  pleased,  from 
time  to  time,  to  turn  towards  us ;  and  while  we 
take  this  method  of  expressing  our  acknowledgments 
to  them,  we  trust  they  have  already  received  that 
return  of  peace,  which  He  condescends  to  grant  to 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  be  faithful  stewards 
of  his  manifold  gifts. 

When  the  last  report  was  adopted,  there  were  in 
the  house : — 

Children,         ....  78 
Admitted,  (1856,)    ...  16 
Apprenticed,    .       .       .  .22 
Deceased,        ....  1 
Returned  to  friends,  ...  1 
Bemaining,      .       .       .  .70 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  American  Daily 
Advertiser,"  formerly  published  in  this  city,  by  Z. 
PouIsod,  has  been  sent  for  republication  in  "  The 
Friend." 

"  Friend  Poulson  : — I  send  thee  a  leaf  from  the 
diary  of  the  late  Benjamin  Horner,  deceased.  The 
perusal  of  it  may  interest  those  who  are  curious  re- 
specting the  seasons.  A  popular  notion  exists  that 
they  have  undergone  a  great  change.  This  scrap 
may  serve  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which 
many  have  fallen  for  want  of  correct  memoranda. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  laws 
of  nature  have  changed,  but  that  an  admirable  uni- 
formity still  exists,  and  will  appear  by  comparisons 
properly  made.  Such  comparisons,  I  apprehend, 
ought  to  be  made  between  periods,  embracing  a 
series  of  years,  and  not  between  those  years  only, 
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pleasant  to  observe  in  matron,  teachers,  and  others  |  which  the  present  generation  have  been  permitted 
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to  behold,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  im- 
perfectly recollect.  E. 

1768.  April   3.    Ice  so  strong  as  to  bear  ray 

weight  where  the  water  was 
two  feet  deep. 
April   8.    Wind  at  N.  W.;  a  snow  on  the 
ground  2^  inches  deep,  and 
very  cold. 

April  1 5.  It  snowed  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
May     6.    A  frost  that  froze  the  ground. 

1769.  April   5.    Very  warm,  with  thunder-show- 

ers. 

8.    Very  coid,  ice  i  inch  thick. 
20.    Hard  frost,  and  snow  all  day. 
May    2.    Snow  and  cold  rain. 

1770.  April   2.    Snow  all  day,  about  6  inches, 

though  it  thawed. 
4.    Ice  so  strong  as  to  bear  me,  12 
inches  water. 
Oct     <p.    Snow  this  morning  that  covered 
houses. 

1771.  April   1.    Snow  all  day,  and  part  of  next. 

1772.  Feb.  22.    Very  warm — the  mercury  said 

to  be  at  65. 
Mar.    9.    Snow — 11th,  snow — 13th,  snow 
— 15th,  at  night,  said  to  be 
colder  than  any  time  this  win- 
ter. 

Mar.  16.  Snow — 18,  snow,  and  19,  snow 
— about  two  feet  deep  on  a 
level. 

April   3.    Snow  about  6  inches  deep." 


Annual  Report  of  tlve  Managers  of  the  Adelphi 

Schools  for  Coloured  Children. 
To  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  poor  children." 

The  Managers  report,  that  they  have  continued 
their  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment 
during  the  past  year,  Committees  of  the  Board  hav- 
ing visited  the  schools  while  in  session  twice  every 
month.  From  their  reports  it  appears  that  the  or- 
der of  the  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
in  the  branches  taught,  have  been  generally  satis- 
factory. The  principal  teacher  in  the  Infant  de- 
partment having  resigned,  her  place  was  filled  by 
one  who  had  acted  as  assistant,  another  being  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby ;  they 
entered  upon  their  duties  the  first  day  of  Second 
month,  1856. 

The  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library  have 
been  somewhat  modified,  and  the  change  proved 
to  be  beneficial  by  the  increased  interest  shown  in 
it  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  number  of 
books  loaned  during  the  past  year,  has  been  1206. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  high  appreciation 
of  these  schools  by  a  portion  of  the  coloured  people, 
especially  by  such  as  have  received  a  considerable 
part  of  their  education  here  and  now  have  children 
of  their  own  attending. 

If  those  Friends  who  feci  an  interest  in  this  much 
neglected  portion  of  our  population  would  call  oc- 
casionally and  observe  how  the  limited  number  who 
come  under  our  direction  are  not  only  partaking  of 
an  education  in  those  useful  branches,  which  will 
promote  their  comfort  in  after  life,  but  are  also 
subjected  to  influences  calculated  to  foster  religious 
impressions,  it  is  confidently  believed  the  consider- 
ation that  these  interesting  children  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  donations  for  the  contiuuance  of  such 
advantages,  will  induce  a  liberality  which  will 
never  allow  this  association  to  lack  means  for  the 
promotion  of  its  benevolent  object. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  amount  of  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  our  late  friend,  Jasper  Cope. 


Shoes,  to  the  amount  of  $36.80,  and  various 
garments  made  up  by  the  children  of  the  girls' 
school,  (who  are  taught  sewing  and  cutting  out  gar- 
ments one  day  in  the  week,)  have  been  distributed 
to  the  more  destitute  children  during  the  past  win- 
ter. 

The  whole  number  now  on  the  register  in  the 
Infant  school,  is  1646;  class  list,  109;  average 
attendance  during  the  year,  66. 

In  the  Girls'  department  register,  No.  903  ;  class 
list,  62  ;  average  attendance,  38. 

We  have  expended,  during  the  year,  $1254.81, 
for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Chas.  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 

Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1856. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First  mo. 
5th,  1857,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
officers,  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Clerk, — Edward  Ritchie. 

Treasurer,  — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers, — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lippincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark 
Balderston,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Benj.  H.  Pitfield, 
Edward  Sharpless,  Jabez  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Caleb  Wood, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  James  Kite. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"The  Highways  and  Hedges." 

In  reading  lately  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
tumuli  of  the  Crimea,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
remark,  in  relation  to  a  sacrificial  altar  upon  the 
summit  of  one  :  "  Thus  men  in  every  age  had  an 
'  Unknown  Cod,'  and  testify  to  a  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  the  felt  necessity  of  an  atonement." 

It  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful  that  heathen  na- 
tions, from  the  barbarous  New  Zealander  to  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  should 
all  possess  some  form  of  worship,  acknowledging  a 
Higher  Power,  and  that  sacrifice  should  be  their 
chief  rite.  But  is  it  not  evidence  of  the  "  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,"  and  for  want  of  the  tak 
ing  heed  to  which,  it  is  so  rare  among  them  that 
"  the  day  dawneth,  and  the  day-star  ariseth  in  their 
hearts?" 

When  I  was  younger,  though  I  never  doubted 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Friends,  of  the  inshin- 
ing  of  this  light  in  every  heart,  I  often  wondered  if 
there  had  ever  been  instances  known,  of  those  who 
had  no  outward  knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  being 
brought  by  its  inward  working,  to  a  knowing  and 
believing,  and  a  living  obedience  thereto.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  real  joy  that  I  found  in  a  little  old 
book,  a  preface  ( attributed  to  Anthony  Benezel , 
giving  the  following  account  of  a  number  of  Indians 
who  were  very  earnest  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
among  themselves ;  and  this  they  apprehended  to 
be  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart  became 
changed  from  bad  to  good. 

"  When  they  were  solicited  to  join  the  other  In- 
dians in  the  war  against  the  English,  they  abso- 
lutely refused,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence 
to  themselves ;  rendering  this  reason  for  it :  thai 
when  God  made  men,  he  did  not  intend  they  should 
hurt  or  h  ill  one  another.  Upon  being  further  con- 
versed with,  the  one  who  had  been  the  principal 
instrument  in  raising  them  to  a  sense  of  good,  gave 
in  substance  the  following  account :  'That  being, 
by  a  particular  providence,  brought  under  difficulty 
and  sorrow,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  world  ;  when  seeing  the 
folly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst  men, 
his  sorrows  increased.  Nevertheless,  being  impress- 
ed with  a  belief,  that  there  was  a  great  power  who 
had  created  all  things — his  mind  was  turned  from 
beholding  this  lower  world,  to  look  towards  Him 


who  had  created  it ;  and  strong  desires  were  be- 
gotten in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  He  was  then  made  sensible,  that  evil  not 
only  prevailed  in  the  world,  but  that  he  himself 
partook  much  of  its  baneful  influence ;  and  he  at 
last  found  that  his  own  heart  was  bad  and  hard. 
Upon  this,  great  dejection  and  trouble  seized  his 
mind,  with  an  inquiry :  what  would  become  of  his 
soul  ?  In  this  situation  he  cried  unto  that  powerful 
Being,  who,  he  was  sensible,  had  made  the  heart 
of  man  ;  and  after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and  per- 
severance in  seeking  for  help,  God  was  pleased  to 
reveal  himself  to  his  mind,  and  to  put  his  goodness 
in  his  heart :  he  found  he  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
raised  above  himself,  and  above  the  world ;  and 
felt  that  his  heart  had  undergone  some  great 
change;  the  hardness  and  badness  he  had  so  long1 
groaned  under  was  taken  away ;  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,)' 
it  was  now  become  soft  and  good  :  he  found  so' 
much  love  to  prevail  in  it,  to  all  men,  that  he 
thought  he  could  bear  with  their  revilings  and 
abuses,  without  resentment;  appearing  sensible,1 
that  as  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  bad  and  hard, 
till  God  made  them  good,  the  ill-usage  he  re- 
ceived from  them,  proceeded  from  the  same  evil 
seed  under  which  he  himself  had  so  long  groaned. 
This  sense  of  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, ' 
accompanied  with  a  constant  application  to  his  j 
Maker,  to  take  away  the  badness  and  hardness 
of  the  heart,  and  make  it  soft  and  good,  was 
what  he  called  religion ;  and  what,  upon  feel- 
ing the  power  of  God  to  his  comfort  in  his  heart, 
he  was  concerned  to  exhort  his  brethren  to  seek  \ 
the  experience  of  in  themselves.  He  farther  said, 
that  under  this  dispensation  he  was  made  sensible, 1 
that  the  spirit  of'  religion  was  a  Spirit  of  love, 
which  led  tlwse  who  obeyed  it  into  Love  to  all  men  ; 
but  that  men  not  keeping  to  this  spirit  of  love,  an 
opposite  spirit  got  entrance  in  their  hearts ;  that  it 
was  from  hence  arose  all  those  disorders  that  so 
much  prevail  amongst  men.  That  he  was  also  sen- 
sible, there  was  still  an  evil  spirit,  labouring  to  get 
the  mastery  in  his  heart  in  opposition  to  the  good 
spirit ;  but  that  those  who  had  been  visited  by  a 
power  from  God,  and  were  obedient  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  love  he  was  pleased  to  favour  them 
with,  would  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and 
established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of  the 
necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire,  which 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
in  all  ages  have  testified,  every  true  disciple  of 
Christ  must  undergo  ;  whereby,  through  mortifica- 
tion and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sin  is  destroyed. 
This  he  described  by  the  prospect  he  had  of  some- 
thing, like  as  an  outward  fire  would  be  to  the  na- 
tural body  ;  which  he  must  pass  through  in  order 
to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart  he  desired  to  at- 
tain! He  farther  observed,  that  whilst  he  was 
anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he  saw  a  very  small 
path  close  to  the  fire,  by  walking  in  which  he  might 
go  around  the  fire  and  the  painful  trial  be  avoided. 
This  he  understood  to  represent  the  way  by  which 
those  who  were  esteemed  wise,  had  found  means  to 
avoid  that  probation  they  ought  to  have  passed 
through,  and  yet  retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as 
though  they  had  been  purified  by  it.'  Thus  this 
Indian,  untaught  by  books,  and  unlearned  in  what 
is  called  divinity,  explained  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner ;  and  in  that 
childlike  simplicity,  which  our  Saviour  recommends , 
as  the  badge  of  acceptance  with  God." 

The  same  author  also  mentions  a  similar  remark- 1 
able  conversion  of  a  number  of  Indian  natives  of  | 
Greenland:  "the  grace  which  prevailed  amongst 
these  simple,  ignorant  people,  was  cause  of  amaze- 1 
ment,  and  such  as  must,  by  its  surprising  effect, j 
oblige  people  to  rise  to  the  first  cause,  and  acknow-' 
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be-  ledge  it  could  proceed  but  from  God  alone. 
Grantz,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greenland, 
printed,  1767,  who  was  on  the  spot,  observes,  that 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  greatest  sceptic 
of  the  power  of  grace,  might  be  clearly  convinced 
in  beholding  these  Indians ;  who  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  uncontrolled  license,  like  wild 
beasts,  destitute  of  education,  totally  ignorant  of 
-erfal  religious  impressions,  and  so  careless  and  remiss, 
heait li  that  they  thought  of  nothing,  but  what  pleased  and 
I  per-  gratified  their  outward  senses  :  these  people,  through 
:d  to  the  grace  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
dnesj  came  so  discreet  and  carefully  considerate,  as  volun- 
ei  it  Itarily  to  sub— it  their  necks  to  the  obedience  of 
i  ail  faith,  and  realize  the  great  truth  of  the  gospel  to 
pest  their  souls,  in  so  experimental  and  happy  a  man- 
ilojj.  ner,  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  most  glorious  tes- 
,  26jvtinionies  thereof,  with  spirit  and  power — declaring 
nd  5 )  r  to  others  the  grace  which  they  had  experienced  in 
iat  ke  their  own  hearts." 

i  Mj;  During  a  visit  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  made  under 
^Irreligious  concern,  by  C.  EL,  an  eminent  minister 
hard ,  among  Friends,  at  a  meeting  with  them,  the  power 
he  fflof  the  Most  High  was  so  livingly  felt  that  one  of 
ie  mi  jltheir  aged  women  spoke  for  some  time,  in  exhorta- 
ojjpjkion,  with  great  authority.  On  C.  H.'s being  asked 
f  her  communication  could  be  felt  to  be  gospel 
ninistry,  he  answered  most  emphatically,  "  If  thou 
lad  been  there,  thou  would  have  thought  so !" 

Thus,  He  who  created  man  for  his  own  glory, 
vill  still  raise  up  those  who  will  show  forth  his 
>ra;se.  Unto  us  he  hath  given  the  choice  spot  of 
ds  goodly  heritage — a  vineyard  well  fenced  in  and 
watered.  We  have  blessings  unnumbered  within 
nd  without,  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ures ;  the  heart-tendering  knowledge  of  the  great 
toning  sacrifice  through  which  we  have  the  "  un- 
peakable gift'' — the  Comforter — and  tothepenitent 
he  remission  of  sins;  the  multitude  of  examples  who, 
>eing  dead ,  yet  speak,  and  the  precious  ministry  of  His 
Tord,  inviting  and  warning  us  days  without  number ; 
)ut  if  we  turn  away  and  judge  ourselves  unworthy 
f  so  great  salvation,  the  Lord's  table  will  still  be 
lied,  the  command  will  again  go  forth — "  Go  ye 
a  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to 
ome  in !"  y.  t.  e. 
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Despise  not  the  day  of  Small  Tilings. 

"  Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  life  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  force; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small — 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  all." 

Let  none  be  discouraged  by  the  seeming  little 
ley  can  do  for  themselves  or  others,  or  for  the 
'ruth ;  for  "  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
>  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."    It  is  not  our 
rerogative  to  judge  the  effect  of  either  active  or 
*3sive  obedience  :  of  doing  or  suffering  according 
i  the  Divine  will.    Our  instrumentality  is  wisely 
fljjich'ithholden  from  us,  lest  we  become  exalted  with 
to  ie  view  of  what  may  have  been  wrought  through 
^  if  to  the  promotion  and  honour  of  Truth.  In- 
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grity  of  purpose,  and  faithful  obedience  even  in 
Us  lallest  matters  of  manifest  duty,  will  secure  the 


ivine  blessing 

"  If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power  ; 
Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed ; 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  act3  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 
A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives  : 
The  touch'd  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise.'' 

He,  whose  thoughts  and  way3  are  not  as  ours, 
Dketh  at  the  heart,  more  than  at  the  outward  acts 
his  creatures,  and  requireth  not  of  us  more  than 
giveth  the  command  and  ability  to  perform ;  re- 


warding us  according  to  our  obedience,  rather  than 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  greatness  of  our  gifts, 
or  magnitude  of  our  performances.  Any  act,  how- 
ever small,  which  proceeds  from  the  pure  love  of 
God,  and  his  children,  which  is  true  charity,  even 
to  the  handing  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  fellow- 
traveller,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  receive  a 
disciple's  reward. 

"  No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away, 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man." 

The  natural  pride  of  the  heart  of  man  often 
restrains  him  from  the  performance  of  small  acts  of 
charity  and  duty,  because  of  their  apparent  insigni- 
ficance, taking  to  himself  the  judgment  of  their  im- 
portance ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  much  more 
highly  the  widow's  mite  was  regarded,  than  the 
gifts  of  those  possessing  larger  means,  who  cast 
sparingly  of  their  abundance  into  the  treasury, 
while  she  of  her  penury  cast  in  all  her  living.  Many 
will  give  their  hundreds  and  thousands  to  some 
public  charity,  in  which  their  name  will  appear  as 
public  benefactors,  who  would  not  in  secret  bestow 
a  shilling  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  poor  widow 
or  orphan ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  blessing 
is  pronounced  upon  the  unostentatious  giver,  who 
letteth  not  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand 
doeth. 

"  Though  various  foes  against  the  Truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all,  opposes  her  design. 
Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heaventy  ground, 
Yet  we  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  gospel  sways: 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive  tree  they  show 
Here  and  there  one,  upon  the  topmost  bough." 

But  it  is  written  that  the  poor  of  this  world  are 
chosen  rich  in  grace,  and  that  it  is  not  easy,  but  yet 
possible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Therefore,  let  us  not  despise  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  providentially  placed, 
even  though  poverty  be  our  lot,  for  it  is  the  gracious 
design  of  poverty  and  suffering  to  humble  our  spi- 
rits, that  we  may  be  qualified  for  implicit  obedience, 
even  in  the  smallest  acts  of  manifest  duty.  But  we 
are  slow  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  wherefore  our  trials  are  oft  repeated,  un- 
til we  are  brought  to  see  and  acknowledge  our  own 
nothingness  and  entire  dependence,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Divine  grace  alone  to  preserve  us  from 
every  danger,  and  to  deliver  us  in  every  hour  of 
trial  and  extremity,  which  is  God's  opportunity  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  power,  which  is 
mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver,  even  to  the 
uttermost. 

"  Man  is  responsible  for  ills  received  ; 
Those  we  call  wretched  are  a  chosen  band, 
Compell'd  to  refuge  in  the  right,  for  peace. 
When  pain  can't  bless,  heaven  quits  us  in  despair." 

Be  faithful  in  the  little,  and  thou  shalt  be  made 
ruler  over  more.  Hide  not  thy  talent  in  the  earth, 
however  small  it  may  seem,  lest  it  be  taken  from 
thee,  and  given  to  him  who  hath  gained  by  the  im- 
provement of  greater.  The  smallness  of  our  gifts 
and  requirements  will  be  found,  in  the  great  day  of 
final  account,  no  excuse  for  unfaithfulness;  for 
every  gift,  and  every  divine  requisition,  however 
small,  brings  us  under  obligation  to  our  heavenly 
Master,  who  bestoweth  not  his  gifts,  nor  giveth  his 
commands,  without  a  reason  and  a  purpose,  which 
is  often  wisely  withholden  from  the  receivers  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  event  of  our  faithfulness  in  the 
performance  of  his  will.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  they  are  received  from  the  gracious  Dis- 
penser of  all  good,  to  secure  our  occupancy  and 
improvement  of  them,  for  we  have  the  assurance  of 


the  reward  of  faithfulness  from  the  lip  of  Truth, 
which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  believing  soul. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  natural  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  patiently  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  direction 
and  strength,  to  enable  us  to  move  advisedly  and 
safely  along,  in  the  way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  to  walk  in  ;  but  the  unrenewed  mind 
prefers  its  own  wisdom,  way  and  time;  its  own 
direction  and  strength,  forgetting  that  "  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,"  and  that  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste  ;"  and  despising 
"the  still  small  voice;  the  little  pure  witness"  for 
God  in  the  heart ;  through  which  his  will  is  made 
known  to  the  attentive  and  listening  ear.  Thus,  in 
this  condition  of  alienation  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
we  are  made  to  esteem  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
an  unholy  thing ;  to  regard  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  unto  which  we  are  called,  by  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  restore  us  to  the  condition  in  which  we  were 
created,  even  to  the  image  of  himself,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
by  whose  Spirit  his  law  is  now  written  in  out- 
hearts;  made  to  regard  these  gracious  doings  of 
our  heavenly  Father  for  our  sakes,  as  unworthy  of 
our  gratitude  and  praise,  and  of  a  faithful  return  of 
pure  affection  and  implicit  obedience. 


Value  of  Resistance. — A  certain  amount  of  op- 
position is  a  great  help  to  a  man.  Kites  rise  against, 
and  not  with  the  wind.  Even  a  head-wind  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his  passage 
anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale, 
therefore,  because  of  opposition.  Opposition  is  what 
he  wants,  and  must  have,  to  be  good  for  anything. 
Hardship  is  the  native  soil  of  manhood  and  self- 
reliance. 


Paper  from  Thistles. — Galignani  says,  that  a 
number  of  persons  are  occupied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sens  (Yonne),  in  collecting  thistle-heada 
for  a  paper  manufacturer,  who  uses  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rags.  The  paper  made  from  them  is  said 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  to  present  a  saving 
of  40  per  cent. 
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Several  circumstances  have  recently  been  noticed 
in  the  public  prints,  which  are  calculated  to 
awaken  strong  hopes,  that  the  subject  of  emanci- 
pation is  engaging  the  serious  consideration  of  not 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri.  Although 
there  are  many  violent  slavery  propagandists 
there,  who  have  repeatedly  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  go  to  great  lengths  in  persecuting  and  ex- 
pelling any  who  may  openly  advocate  sentiments 
opposed  to  their  favourite  institution;  and  hordes 
of  ruffians  were  found  in  the  State,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  prevent  a  fair 
expression  of  the  voice  of  its  settlers,  yet  it  appears 
from  a  census  taken  in  1856,  that  slavery  has  not 
been  thriving  in  Missouri  since  the  former  census 
was  taken,  which  was  in  1850.  The  increase  of 
slaves  in  the  six  years,  has  been  but  1823,  or  two 
per  cent.  Two  counties  return  no  slaves  :  twenty 
counties  return  but  one  thousand  slaves  altogether ; 
the  highest  number  in  any  one  of  them  being 
ninety-six,  and  the  lowest,  but  eight.  During  these 
six  years  the  increase  of  the  white  population  has 
been  224,453,  of  whom  a  large  portion  are  emi- 
grants from  the  free  States  and  from  Europe,  who 
have  settled  there  and  are  depending  upon  and 
encouraging  free  labour.  This  must  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  resisted  ;  and 
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the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  2nd  mo., 
,6th,  and  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Democrat, 
shows  some  of  the  consequences  which,  are  and 
must  continue  naturally  to,  result  from  it :  "  Large 
slaveholders  are  now  selling  out  their  lands  in  all 
quarters  of  the  State,  and  preparing  to  move  to 
Texas  :  others  are  offering  their  lands  for  sale, 
and  negro  buyers  are  traversing  the  State  buying 
up  negroes  for  the  Southern  market." 

In  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  which  recently 
adjourned,  the  subject  of  emancipation  was  freely 
spoken  of,  and  firmly  and  unflinchingly  advocated 
by  some  of  the  members,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the 
whites,  is  sacrificed  for  a  comparatively  few  slave- 
holders, and  to  express  their  hopes  of  yet  seeing  it 
a  free  State  ;  and  we  think  it  not  a  little  indicative 
of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  slave- 
holding  majority,  that,  before  adjourning,  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  emancipation  was  an  impos- 
sibility in  Missouri.  Had  they  felt  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  would  not  be  attempted,  or  that  if  attempted 
it  could  not  succeed,  they  would  hardly  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  put  such  a  resolution  on  record. 

During  a  debate  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railway  bill,  one  of  the  pro-slavery  members  de- 
nounced it  as  a  plan  for  abolitionizing  the  State, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  internal  im- 
provements in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  are 
exercising  an  influence  in  favour  of  freedom,  free 
speech,  and  free  labour.  The  present  census  shows 
there  are  819,593  free  whites,  2652  free  blacks, 
and  89,500  slaves,  making  a  total  population  of 
912,206. 


In  the  present  number  will  be  found  two  reports 
from  societies,  respectively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  coloured  population  of  our  widely 
extended  city.  Each  Association  is  well  calculated 
to  bestow  as  large  an  amount  of  good  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care,  as  probably  can  be  obtained  by 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  we  appre- 
hend there  is  no  way  in  which  those  who  have  the 
permanent  elevation  of  the  coloured  people  at  heart, 
could  more  safely  and  effectively  contribute  to  that 
end,  than  by  furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  poor, 
neglected  little  orphans  or  deserted  children,  may 
be  taken  under  the  fostering  care  and  training  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  "  The  Shelter,"  or  by 
which  the  "Adelphi  Schools"  may  be  enabled  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  a  good  literary  education 
to  a  larger  number  of  pupils. 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  labour  cheerfully 
given  by  the  managers  of  these  institutions  in  pro- 
secuting their  benevolent  plans,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  must  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  little  remunerative, 
when  they  find  that  the  annual  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  condition,  has  the  effect,  not  merely 
of  interesting  those  who  read  them,  but  stimulating 
some  who  have  the  means  and  the  heart,  to  add 
to  their  resources  for  maintaining  and  more  effec- 
tually carrying  out  those  plans. 


We  received,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  printed  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  which  is  attached  a  memorial  of  our  late 
friend,  Dugan  Clark.  Our  readers  will  find  the 
latter  in  the  columns  of  our  present  number. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  3lst. 

European  affairs  generally  were  in  a  state  of  quietude, 
and  the  main  interest  was  centred  in  the  Chinese  aud 
Persian  questions.  It  is  stated  that  Persia  has  submit- 
ted to  the  demands  of  the  British,  but  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  doubt.  The  London  News  says,  that 
Lord  Stratford  has  telegraphed  that  Persia  submits,  not 


from  the  fear  caused  by  the  fall  of  Bushire,  but  on  gene- 
ral grounds.  At  the  capture  of  that  fort,  the  English 
lost  thirty-five  men ;  the  Arab  garrison  lost  three  chiefs 
and  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  mails  from  China  confirm  the  telegraphic  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  at  Canton.  The  factories  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Chinese.  The  Viceroy  at  Canton 
had  written  to  the  American  authorities,  to  say  that 
their  flag  shall  be  respected,  and  that  it  was  entirely  a 
mistake  that  led  to  the  misunderstanding.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Americans  would  accept  this  apology, 
and  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

From  Naples,  the  accounts  are  deplorable.  Terror 
reigns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  arrests  were  being 
incessantly  made.  A  priest  had  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Archbishop  of  Modena,  while  he  was  giving  his  be- 
nediction to  the  people.  The  Archbishop  was  wounded, 
and  a  Canon,  who  attempted  to  protect  him,  was  shot 
dead  by  the  assassin.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
granted  a  complete  amnesty  to  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces.  The  Conferences  at  Constantinople  respect- 
ing the  Danubian  Principalities,  are  ended,  and  Turkish 
troops  will  now  replace  the  Austrian  troops  that  recently 
occupied  them. 

The  priest,  Verger,  the  assassin  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  was  executed  on  the  30th.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  working-men  of  London  have  formed  Emigration 
Companies  on  a  large  scale  to  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  London  money  market  had  become  decidedly  more 
stringent,  and  without  any  prospect  of  speedy  relief.  The 
rate  for  loans  on  good  securities  was  per  cent.  Con- 
sols, 93£  a  94J-.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  reach- 
ed 61,000  bales  for  the  week  at  prices  nearly  unchanged. 
The  market  for  breadstuffs  generally  was  quiet,  and  quo- 
tations unchanged.    Corn  was  in  more  demand. 

MEXICO. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  First  mo.  30th,  and 
city  of  Mexico  papers  to  First  mo.  14th,  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  country  was  quieter  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
sales  of  church  property  were  steadily  progressing,  and 
had  reached  the  amount  of  $18,898,832.  It  was  rumour- 
ed that  the  Papal  Nuncio  had  received  orders  by  the  last 
packet  to  ask  for  his  passports,  and  return  home.  The 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  priests  was  giving  considerable 
trouble  to  the  government,  and  some  of  their  number 
had  been  summarily  dealt  with. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the 
two  Houses  met  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing and  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion arose  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  which 
was  cast  on  the  4th,  instead  of  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month, 
as  prescribed  by  law.  The  question  whether  the  vote 
of  that  State  should  be  counted,  was  left  undecided. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  announced  that  James 
Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  were  duly  elected, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  them  of  their 
election. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill,  which  passed  the  Se 
nate,  has  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  House;  its 
final  passage  is  considered  doubtful.  The  new  Tariff 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  on  Elections  have 
made  a  report,  concluding  with  a  resolution  that  J.  W. 
Whitfield  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  de- 
legate from  Kansas. 

Graham  N.  Fitch,  one  of  the  newly  elected  Senators 
from  Indiana,  was  admitted  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  credentials  and  protests  against  the  irregularity 
of  the  election,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  bill,  providing  for  a  just  and  fair 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
land  among  all  the  States,  according  to  their  respective 
population.  A  memorial  has  been  presented  from  the 
Free  State  Legislature  of  Kansas,  asking  Congress  to 
protect  them  in  their  rights. 

California. — The  steamer  George  Law,  from  Aspin- 
wnll,  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  First  mo.  20th, 
and  $1,1 00,000  in  specie.  She  connected  with  the  Golden 
Gate,  which  brought  down  to  Panama  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  gold.  The  Legislature  met  on  the  5th, 
and  the  Governor's  message  was  delivered.  The  message 
recommends  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  is  op- 
posed to  repudiation.  David  C.  Broderick  has  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  long  term,  in  place  of  John 
li.  Weller,— and  Wm.  M.  Gwin  for  the  short  term.  The 
United  States  District  Court  has  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Land  Commission,  confirming  the  claim  of  John  A. 
Sutter  to  New  Helvetia,  which  embraces  the  ground  on 


which  the  city  of  Sacramento  stands.  The  copper  mine 
lately  discovered,  twenty-six  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  is 
said  to  be  very  rich.  It  was  about  to  be  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale.  An  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  9th,  which  extended  nearly  all  over  the 
State.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  act  of 
the  Legislature,  imposing  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  upon  all 
persons  arriving  in  California,  who  could  not  become 
citizens,  and  which  was  intended  to  operate  as  an  effec- 
tual prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration,  was  invalid, 
null  and  void.  The  captain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  arrived 
at  Panama,  from  San  Juan  del  Sur,  reports  that  he  was 
at  Rivas  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  company  with  President 
Walker,  and  that  at  that  time  the  allies  had  not  taken 
Virgin  Bay,  nor  made  any  attempt  upon  San  Juan  del 
Sur.  Walker,  it  was  said,  had  still  an  effective  force  of 
1200  men,  and  was  strongly  fortified  in  his  position. 

Louisville,  Ky. — On  the  9th,  four  large  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss,  over  jl 
$250,000.    On  the  13th,  the  river  was  falling,  with  eight 
feet  eight  inches  of  water  on  the  falls. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  438  ;  in  the  previous 
week,  it  was  427. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  this  State  not 
only  impracticable,  but  that  any  movement  towards  it 
would  be  impolitic,  unwise  and  unjust,  and  should  ba 
discountenanced  by  the  people.  In  the  Senate,  the  vote 
was  25  to  4 ;  in  the  House,  107  to  9. 

Mobile. — On  the  9th  inst.,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  this 
city,  by  which  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  destroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $800,000 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  234 ;  of  scarlei 
fever,  35.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  a  slighl 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  observed  by  many  persons 
about  11 J  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  inst.  It  wa: 
felt  at  Frankford,  Germantown,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington 
Trenton,  and  other  places.  It  was  attended  by  a  rum 
bling  noise  as  of  a  heavy  vehicle  over  a  hard  road,  witl 
an  undulating  motion,  a  rattling  of  windows,  and  a  gea 
eral  shaking  of  furniture. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  gross  receipts  of  the  roai 
for  the  year  1856,  were  $4,724,603.  The  Company  hav 
divided  eight  per  cent,  among  the  stockholders,  and  hav 
retained  a  surplus  of  $387,337. 

The  Western  Plains. — Three  trains  of  Mormon  emi 
grants  were  overtaken  by  the  snow  storms,  early  in  th 
winter.  They  were  met  by  two  officers  of  Fort  Larami' 
at  the  crossing  of  Sweet- water,  about  the  15th  of  Twelft 
month,  and  were  then  suffering  terribly  from  cold  an 
hunger ;  they  were  poorly  clad,  and  short  of  provision 
Numbers  of  them  were  dying ;  in  one  of  the  camps,  thci 
buried  fifteen  in  one  day.  The  officers  think  the  who 
company,  several  hundred  in  number,  must  ha 
perished. 

Miscellaneous. — Sleighing  Across  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  stated  that  several  sleigh  parties  crosssed  Lo 
Island  Sound  on  the  ice,  on  and  before  the  5th  inst.,  b 
tween  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  and  Huntington,  L.  L,  a  dista^ 
of  18  miles;  a  feat  never  accomplished  before,  "in  tj 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

Sugar  in  Neiv  Jersey. — Judge  Rodgers,  of  Ocean  covltii 
ty,  N.  J.,  says  that  last  summer  he  raised  sugar  cane  In 
his  farm  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  that  the  soil  and  clim; 
seem  congenial  to  its  growth  and  maturity.  He  thi 
molasses  may  be  profitably  produced  on  the  soil  of  t 
State. 

Cheese  Making. — The  Louisville,  (Ky.)  Courier  O 
tains  an  account  of  the  cheese  manufactory  of  Lysa: 
Pelton,  of  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  where 
past  season  about  200  tons  of  cheese  were  manufactuij 
and  but  for  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  the  quan 
would  have  reached  300  tons.  The  cheese  is  princip;! 
put  up  for  the  California  and  Australian  markets. 

The  Paved  Streets,  in  London,  are  more  than  five  th 
sand  in  number,  and  exceed  two  thousand  milesl 
length.  About  three  hundred  of  them  are  duplicate' 
names,  an  evil  which  is  about  to  be  remedied. 

Cuba. — By  a  late  census,  it  appears,  the  popula 
has  increased  nearly  44  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifij 
years.  It  contains  564,698  whites,  215,176  free  colo 
persons,  and  662,588  slaves — total,  1,449,462.  The 
nual  products  of  the  island  amount  to  about  sixty 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  twenty-eight 
lions. 
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Died,  on  Fifth-day,  First  mo.  15th.,  1857,  Ruth  jl 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  valued  member  of  PJptJ 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  «fc  M'ELBOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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scale  The  history  of  "  cries"  is  a  history  of  social 
a  iligt  changes.  The  working  trades,  as  well  as  the  ven- 
psrsaas  ders  0f  things  that  can  be  bought  in  every  street, 
1  11  j"  are  now  banished  from  our  thoroughfares.  "Old 
chairs  to  mend"  still  salutes  us  in  some  retired 
iid  wii  suburb  ;  and  we  still  see  the  knife-grinder's  wheel ; 
odagai  but  who  vociferates  "Any  work  for  John  CoopcrV 
i  ,     or  "A  brass  pot  or  an  iron  pot  to  mend  ?"  The 

J*  trades  are  gone  to  those  who  pay  scot  and  lot. 
iniu,    There  are  some  occupations  of  the  streets,  how- 
;ver,  which  remain  essentially  the  same,  though  the 
emiform  be  somewhat  varied.    The  sellers  of  food  are 
)f  course  among  these. 

If  we  lament  over  the  general  decay  of  the  itin- 
irant  traders — their  uncertain  gains,  their  priva- 
Noviiioi  ions  from  constant  exposure,  their  want  of  home 
imps  4i  somforts,  their  temptation  to  drive  their  children 
nto  the  streets  to  make  more  sales — we  lament  over 
That  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  general 
jSjmi  >rogress  of  society.  Can  we  correct  these  evils  by 
U  laying  that  the  profits  of  the  itinerant  traders  ought 
kins'- '  o  be  raised  ?  Their  low  condition  is  a  necessary 
Tj  Consequence  of  their  carrying  on  a  system  of  indus- 
ry  which  is  at  variance  with  the  general  system  of 
ijjjjtot  livilization.  They  may  have  their  uses  in  districts 
jjrcaM  pith  a  scattered  population,  because  they  bring 
elio  rticles  of  consumption  to  the  door  of  the  consumer, 
j!^  Jut  in  densely  populated  districts  they  must  inevi- 
ably  be  superseded  by  the  shopkeepers.  They 
,;i?r  a larry  on  their  industry  by  a  series  of  individual 
[-•a  fforts,  which  are  interfered  with  by  numerous 
f'tt*  nances  and  accidents.  We  are  told  that  the  class 
extending  yearly  in  England.  But  it  cannot  ex- 
'ijjjnd  profitably.  In  many  cases  it  assumes  only 
jjjji;.  nother  form  of  mendicity.  It  is  a  precarious  oc- 
aiTttHipation.  It  can  count  upon  no  regular  returns. 
*Ja  gains, such  as  they  are,  are  like  all  other  uncertain 
Hiins — the  impulse  to  occasional  profligacy  in  con- 
traction with  habitual  misery.  The  costermongers 
~  London,  according  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  are  drunk- 
ds  and  gamblers,  living  without  religion  or  the 
mily  ties.  Their  children  are  wholly  uneducated, 
hese  are  brought  up  to  assist  very  early  in  obtain- 
g  their  precarious  living,  and  they  cleave  to  a 
andering  in  place  of  a  settled  life.  Dissociated 
us  from  all  regular  industry,  they  become  the  out- 
3ts  of  the  people,  and  go  on  swelling  the  number 
'  those  who,  in  France,  are  called  "  the  dangerous 
isses."  All  classes  are  dangerous  in  whom  there 
none  of  that  self-respect  which  goes  along  with  do- 
sstic  comfort — with  sobriety,  with  cleanliness,  with 


a  taste  for  some  pursuit  that  has  a  tincture  of  the  in- 
tellectual. How  is  such  a  class  to  be  dealt  with  ?  The 
adult  are  almost  past  hope  ;  the  young,  taken  early 
enough,  may  be  trained  into  something  better.  But 
the  very  last  thing  that  society  has  to  do  is  to  en- 
courage, by  any  forced  and  unnatural  process,  the 
accession  of  numbers  to  the  body,  always  deriving 
new  competitors  from  the  unfortunate  and  the  idle 
who  have  fallen  out  of  regular  occupation. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  various  forms  of  un- 
skilled labour  and  irregular  trading  which  we  have 
noticed,  may  be  mentioned  an  industry  which  in 
London  has  a  very  perfect  organization.  In  a 
single  district  there  are  sixteen  hundred  watch- 
makers. These  are  not  the  artisans  whom  we  see 
as  we  pass  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  country  towns,  sitting  in  front  of  the  shop- 
window  diligently  repairing  or  putting  together  the 
works  of  a  watch,  by  the  light  of  day  or  of  a  bril- 
liant lamp,  each  with  a  magnifying  glass  pressed 
under  his  eyebrow.  Nor  are  they  the  workers  in 
metal  who  manufacture  the  movements — that  is, 
the  wheels — of  a  watch.  The  London  watchmakers, 
thus  closely  packed  in  a  district  which  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  area  of  the  metropolis,  are 
those  who  put  the  movements  together,  and  supply 
all  the  delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism,  such  as  the 
spring  and  the  escapement.  They  provide  also  the 
case  and  the  dial-plate.  The  degree  of  the  skilled 
labour  employed  in  these  several  branches  neces- 
sarily varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  produced,  from  the  ordinary  metal 
watch  to  the  most  luxurious  repeater.  With  some 
exceptions,  the  artisans  do  not  work  in  large  fac- 
tories. They  are  subdivided  according  to  their 
respective  qualities,  among  small  establishments, 
where  a  master  has  several  men  receiving  wages  for 
performing  one  particular  branch  of  work ;  or  the 
artisan  himself,  in  his  own  home,  may  be  an  escape- 
ment-maker, a  spring-maker,  a  fusee-maker,  a 
maker  of  hands,  an  enameller,  an  engine-turner, 
a  jewelled  pivot-hole  maker.  All  this  beautiful 
subdivision  of  employments  has  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  perfection  and  the  cheapness  of  watches. 
The  capitalist,  who  is  essentially  the  watch  manu- 
facturer, organizes  all  these  departments  of  in- 
dustry. English  watches,  by  this  economical  sys- 
tem of  production,  have  kept  their  place  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  watches ;  of  which  were  im- 
ported, in  1853,  into  Great  Britain,  fifty-four  thou- 
sand. The  skilled  workmen,  in  all  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  manufacture,  are  well  paid,  and 
take  their  due  rank  a.nong  the  great  and  increasing 
body  of  intelligent  mechanics. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  American  clocks  have 
been  extensively  sold  in  England.  People  would 
once  have  thought  that  the  business  of  clockmaking 
in  England  would  be  at  an  end,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted^that  in  1853  she  would  import,  as  she  did, 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  clocks.  The  good- 
ness and  cheapness  of  American  clocks  have  carried 
a  clock  into  many  a  house,  that  without  them  would 
have  been  deficient  of  this  instrument  for  keeping 
all  industry  in  accordance  with  the  extraordinary 
punctuality  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  as  an 
indispensable  quality.  We  owe  the  general  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue  to  the  post  and  the  railroads.  No 


one  needs  now  to  be  told,  as  our  grandfathers  were 
somewhat  roughly  told  by  the  inscription  often 
carved  on  a  sun-dial,  "Be  gone  about  thy  busi- 
ness." The  American  clocks  are  produced  by  fac- 
tory-labour. In  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  are  employed  in  one  establishment,  in  making 
six  hundred  clocks  a  day,  the  price  varying  from 
one  dollar  to  ten,  and  the  average  price  being  three 
dollars.  Each  clock  passes  through  sixty  different 
hands ;  but  in  every  stage  the  most  scientific  ap- 
plications of  machinery  chiefly  produce  the  excel- 
lence and  the  cheapness. 

Between  the  factory  labour  required  to  produce 
a  Connecticut  clock,  which  labour  affords  ample 
wages  to  every  labourer  employed,  and  ample  secu- 
rity to  the  capitalist  that  he  will  not  establish  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  pay  constant  wages,  with- 
out profit — between  this  factory  labour,  and  the 
"garret-labour"  which  produces  a  ricketty  table, 
with  bad  materials  and  imperfect  tools,  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  profit  to  the  workman,  the  difference 
really  consists  in  the  application  or  non-application 
of  capital.  The  theorist  then  steps  in  at  this  stage 
of  the  evidence,  and  says  that  the  garret  labourer 
ought  to  be  provided  with  capital.  His  theory  re- 
solves itself  into  what  is  called  Communism ;  and  it 
seeks  to  be  maintained  by  exhibiting  the  aggregate 
evils  of  competition.  The  theorist  does  not  deny  that 
competition  has  produced  an  immense  development 
of  wealth ;  but  he  affirms  that  the  result  of  the 
struggle  has  been  to  fill  the  hands  that  are  already 
too  full,  and  to  take  away  from  the  hands  that  are 
already  nearly  empty.  He  maintains  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  have  been  more  and  more  declining 
with  every  increase  of  the  general  riches ;  and  that, 
at  every  step  in  which  industry  advances,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wretched  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  as  certainly  increases.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  reply  to  these  declamations  by  any  coun- 
ter declamation.  We  point  to  the  great  body  of 
facts  contained  in  this  volume ;  and  upon  them 
rests  our  unqualified  assertion  that  the  doctrines  of 
Communism  are  wholly  untrue,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  whole  body  of  evidence  that  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  average  condition  of  the  people,  past  and 
present. 

To  remedy  the  evils  which  it  alleges  to  exist, 
Communism  proposes  associations  working  upon  a 
common  capital,  and  dividing  the  produce  of  all  the 
labour  of  the  community.  To  make  a  whole  coun- 
try labour  in  this  way,  by  a  confiscation  of  all  the 
capital  of  the  country,  presents,  necessarily,  great 
difficulties;  and  therefore  there  must  be  smaller 
communities  in  particular  localities.  But  these  com- 
munities must  produce  everything  within  themselves, 
or  they  must  deal  with  other  communities.  There 
would  be  competition  in  these  communistic  dealings 
between  one  community  and  another.  Even  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  become  communistic,  there 
would  be  competition  between  one  nation  and  an- 
other nation. 

The  main  objection  to  the  theory  of  Communism 
(the  objections  to  its  application  arc  obvious  enough) 
is  that,  in  proposing  to  have  a  common  fund  for  all 
labour,  it  wars  against  the  natural  principle  of  in- 
dividuality, and  destroys  the  efficiency  ol  produc- 
tion, by  confounding  the  distinctions  between  the 
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various  degrees  of  skill  and  industry.  If  it  give 
higher  rew  ards  to  skilled  labour  than  to  unskilled, 
it  does  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  If  the  unskilled  and  idle  were  the  larger 
number  under  a  system  of  Communism,  they  would 
soon  degrade  the  skilled  and  the  industrious  to  their 
own  level.  If  they  were  the  less  powerful  number, 
the  skilled  and  the  industrious  would  soon  bring 
back  the  law  of  competition,  and  drive  the  unskilled 
and  idle  to  the  minimum  point  of  subsistence. 

But  Communism,  to  meet  such  difficulties,  sets 
up  a  system  of  expedients.  It  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  State  as  a  regulating  power ;  and,  having  main- 
tained that  the  State  is  bound  to  find  employ  for 
every  one  willing  to  labour,  however  inefficiently, 
aad  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  all  labour,  it 
makes  the  State  the  great  healer  of  differences,  even 
as  Mr.  Sergeant  Thorpe  held  that  the  State  could 
provide  "  a  salve  for  every  sore."  Let  us  take  one 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  Communism  pro- 
poses to  discharge  its  functions. 

There  is  a  little  treatise,  in  Italian,  by  Count 
Pcechio,  on  the  Application  of  the  General  Laws 
of  Production  to  Literary  and  Scientific  Publica- 
tions. It  considers  that  literary  labour  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  any  other  labour;  that  the 
capital  of  a  man  of  letters  consists  in  his  stores  of 
acquired  knowledge ;  that,  as  there  is  no  equality 
in  literary  talent — as  there  is  a  great  range  of 
talent  between  the  most  skilled  and  the  least  skill- 
ed literary  labourer — so  the  rewards  of  literary 
industry  are  proportionally  unequal;  that  the 
wages  of  literary  labour  depend  upon  the  usual 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  ;  that,  under  a 
system  of  competition  in  an  open  market,  the  lite- 
rary labourer  is  more  sure  of  his  reward,  however 
large  may  be  the  number  of  labourers,  than  in  the 
old  days  of  patronage  for  the  few ;  that  State  en- 
couragement is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  high  and  enduring  literature ;  that  when  lite- 
rary industry  is  free — when  it  is  neither  fostered 
by  bounties,  nor  cramped  and  annihilated  by  pro- 
hibitions— when  there  is  neither  patronage  nor 
censorship — it  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
for  its  prosperous  development.  These  principles, 
applied  to  literary  production,  are  in  many  re- 
spects applicable  to  all  production. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  "  Organization  of 
Labour,"  which  some  philosophers  of  France 
attempted  to  transfer  from  the  theories  of  the  closet 
to  the  experiments  of  the  workshop,  in  1848. 
It  is  not  our  object,  as  we  have  said,  to  discuss 
whether  a  vast  system  of  national  co-operation  for 
universal  production  be  a  wise  thing  or  a  practical 
thing.  Let  us  state  only  a  small  part  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  exhibited  in  the  "  Organisation  du  Travail," 
by  Monsieur  Louis  Blanc,  the  second  part  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  literary  property. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

[The  last  epistle  of  Margaret  Fox,  written  Fourth 
month,  1G98.] 

An  Epistle  lo  Friends. 
Dear  Friends,  Brethren  and  Sisters, — God,  the 
Father  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is  an  universal  God  of  mercy  and  love  to 
all  people  ;  and  in  that  blessed  love  he  visited  us, 
in  an  acceptable  time,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation, 

And  he  that  early  brought  unto  us  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  he  continued  in  the 
body,amongst  God's  plantation,  up  and  down,  forty 
years  :  and  we  had  from  hini  certain  directions 
and  instructions  upon  many  weighty  accounts 
and  occasions.  He  hath  left  us  several  writings 
and  records,  to  be  practised  according  to  the 


gospel,  which  he  preached  amongst  us ;  and  we 
have  lived  under  the  teachings  of  that  blessed 
eternal  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  God,  which  he  direct 
ed  us  to,  unto  this  day  :  and  now  it  is  good  for 
us  all  to  go  on  and  continue  hand  in  hand,  in  the 
unity  and  fellowship  of  this  Eternal  Spirit,  in 
humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  each  esteeming 
others  better  than  ourselves  :  and  this  is  well 
pleasing  unto  God. 

And  let  us  all  take  heed  of  touching  anything 
like  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  for  that  was  dis- 
pleasing unto  Christ ;  for  he  came  to  bear  witness 
against  them,  and  testified  against  their  outside 
practices,  who  told  them  of  their  long  robes,  and 
of  their  broad  phylacteries,  and  against  their  gar- 
nishing the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  told 
them,  "  if  the  prophets  had  been  there,  they  would 
have  killed  them,  as  their  fathers  did  ;"  and  when 
they  found  fault  with  him  for  eating  and  drinking 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  he  told  them,  "  that 
publicans  and  sinners  should  enter  into  the  king- 
dom before  them  :"  so  that  we  may  see  how  ill  he 
liked  their  outward  ceremonies.  So  let  us  keep 
to  the  rule  and  leading  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  that 
God  hath  given  us  to  be  our  teacher,  and  let  that 
put  on  and  off,  as  is  meet  and  serviceable  for  every 
one's  state  and  condition  :  and  let  us  take  heed 
of  limiting  in  such  practices;  for  we  are  under 
the  Gospel  leading,  and  guiding,  and  teaching ; 
which  is  a  free  Spirit,  which  leads  unto  unity  and 
lowliness  of  mind,  the  saints  and  servants  of  Christ, 
desiring  to  be  established  in  the  free  Spirit,  not 
bound  nor  limited.  Legal  ceremonies  are  far  from 
Gospel  freedom  :  let  us  beware  of  being  guilty,  or 
having  a  hand  in  ordering  or  contriving  that  which 
is  contrary  to  Gospel  freedom.  For  the  Apostle 
would  not  have  dominion  over  their  faith,  but  to 
be  helpers  of  their  faith.  Its  a  dangerous  thing  to 
lead  young  Friends  much  into  the  observation  of 
outward  things,  which  may  easily  be  done,  for  they 
can  soon  get  into  an  outward  garb,  to  be  all  alike 
outwardly ;  but  this  will  not  make  them  true 
christians  :  it's  the  spirit  that  gives  life;  I  would 
be  loth  to  have  a  hand  in  these  things.  The  Lord 
preserve  us,  that  we  do  no  hurt  to  God's  work; 
but  let  him  work,  whose  work  it  is.  We,  have 
lived  quietly  and  peaceably  thus  far,  and  it's  not 
for  God's  service  to  make  breaches. 

Signed,        Margaret  Fox. 

Swarthmore,  the  Fourth  Month,  1698. 

Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "Lectures  on 
Cowper," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.    Pub.  1856. 

(Concluded  from  page  171.) 

"  Cowper  was  naturally  ambitious  of  distinction  ; 
what  fallen  mortal  ever  was  not?  and  in  any  period 
of  elevation,  when  the  load  of  his  misery  was  light- 
ened, and  his  health  and  spirits  rose,  he  found,  and 
felt,  and  acknowledged  this  tendency,  this  passion, 
and  knew  that  he  needed  God's  chastening  hand. 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  when  in  the  depths  of 
spiritual  distress,  he  felt  as  though  the  very  last 
dregs  of  that  passion  had  been  wrung  out  from  him, 
as  though  the  applauses  of  a  world  could  not  affect 
him,  as  though  the  arch-enemy  himself  could  never 
again  touch  him  with  that  dart.  *  *  To  Newton, 
he  writes  in  1785,  '  My  mind  having  been  occupied 
more  than  twelve  years  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
most  distressing  subjects;  the  world,  and  its  opinion 
of  what  I  write  is  become  as  unimportant  to  me  as 
the  whistling  of  a  bird  in  a  bush.' 

"  If  the  world  did  not  approve  him,  he  thought 
that  would  not  trouble  him.  'And  as  to  their  com- 
mendations, if  I  should  chance  to  win  them  ;  I  feel 
myself  equally  invulnerable  there.  The  view  I  have 
had  of  myself  for  many  years,  has  been  so  truly 


humiliating,  that  I  think  the  praises  of  all  mankind 
could  not  hurt  me.  God  knows  that  I  speak  my 
present  sense  of  the  matter,  at  least,  most  truly, 
when  I  say  that  the  admiration  of  creatures  like 
myself  seems  to  me  a  weapon  the  least  dangerous 
that  my  worst  enemy  could  employ  against  me.  I 
am  fortified  against  it  by  such  solidity  of  real  self- 
abasement,  that  I  deceive  myself  most  egregiously 
if  I  do  not  heartily  despise  it. 

"  '  Praise  belongeth  to  God  ;  and  I  seem,  to  my 
self,  to  covet  it  no  more  than  I  covet  Divine  honours 
Could  I  assuredly  hope  that  God  would  at  last  de 
liver  me,  I  should  have  reason  to  thank  him  for  al 
that  I  have  suffered,  were  it  only  for  this  single 
fruit  of  my  affliction,  that  it  has  taught  me  hov 
much  more  contemptible  I  am  in  myself  than  I  eve 
before  suspected,  and  has  reduced  my  former  shan  ^ 
of  self-knowledge,  (of  which  at  that  time  I  had 
tolerably  good  opinion,)  to  a  mere  nullity  in  com 
parison  with  what  I  have  acquired  since.' 

"  Southey  declared,  in  reference  to  Cowper 

religious  life  with  Newton,  that  '  the  course  of  li: 
into  which  Cowper  had  been  led  at  Olney,  tendet 
to  alienate  him  from  the  friends  whom  he  lov& 
best.'  In  this  sentence  he  referred  partly  to  Ladi 
Hesketh  and  her  family,  whose  correspondence  wit 
Cowper  had  dropped,  apparently  because  on  Cow 
per's  part  it  was  maintained  almost  solely  on  rel: 
gious  subjects.  Southey  says,  that  the  last  lettc 
Lady  Hesketh  received  from  Cowper,  at  that  tim 
'  was  in  a  strain  of  that  melancholy  pietism  whic 
casts  a  gloom  over  everything,  and  which  seems  ! 
once  to  chill  the  intellect,  and  wither  the  affection: 
That  we  may  know  what  it  is  that  Southey  ca 
sneer  at  as  a  melancholy  pietism,  and  what  it  is  th 
in  his  view  casts  a  gloom  over  human  life,  ar 


chills  the  intellect,  and  withers  the 


affections,  \ 


shall  quote  this  interesting  and  admirable  lette 
It  is  dated  January  30th,  1767,  and  commences 
" '  My  dear  Lady  Hesketh : — I  am  glad  y 
spent  your  summer  in  a  place  so  agreeable  to  yo 
As  to  me,  my  lot  is  cast  in  a  country  where 
have  neither  woods,  nor  commons,  nor  pleasa 
prospects ;  all  is  flat  and  insipid  ;  in  the  sum: 
adorned  only  with  blue  willows,  and  in  the  win 
covered  with  a  flood.    Such  it  is  at  present :  o 
bridges  shaken  almost  in  pieces  ;  our  poor  willo 
torn  away  by  the  roots,  and  our  haycocks  aim 
afloat.    Yet  even  here  we  are  happy ;  at  leas 
am  so;  and  if  I  have  no  groves  with  benches  c 
veniently  disposed,  nor  commons  overgrown  wl 
thyme  to  regale  me,  neither  do  I  want  them, 
thought  to  make  my  mouth  water  at  the  charm 
Taplow,  but  you  see  you  are  disappointed. 

"  '  My  dear  Cousin  !  I  am  a  living  man  ;  an 
can  never  reflect  that  I  am  so,  without  reflectinj 
the  same  time,  that  I  have  infinite  cause  of  than 
giving  and  joy.    This  makes  every  place  delight 
to  me  where  I  can  have  leisure  to  meditate  uj, 
those  mercies  by  which  I  live,  and  indulge  a  vi 
of  gratitude  to  that  gracious  God  who  has  snatcl| 
me  like  a  brand  out  of  the  burning.    Where  ha 
been  but  for  his  forbearance  and  long-suffering 
even  with  those  who  shall  never  see  his  face 
hope,  to  whom  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  a  just  ju 
mcut  of  God,  is  become  a  torment  instead  of  a 
medy.    Thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  wretch  \ 
I  was  !    I  lived  as  if  I  had  been  my  own  crea 
niul  could  continue  my  existence  to  what  len 
and  in  what  state  I  pleased  ;  as  if  dissipation 
the  narrow  way  which  leads  to  life,  and  a  nea 
of  the  blessed  God  would  certainly  end  in  the 
joyment  of  him.    But  it  pleased  the  Almight 
convince  me  of  my  fatal  error  before  it  indeed 
came  such,  to  convince  me  that  in  communion 
him,  we  may  find  that  happiness  for  which  we  1 
created,  and  that  a  life  without  God  in  the  w 
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is  a  life  of  trash,  and  the  most  miserable  delusion. 
Oh,  how  had  my  own  corruptions  and  Satan  together 
blinded  and  befooled  me  !   I  thought  the  service 
of  my  Maker  and  Redeemer  a  tedious  and  unne- 
cessary labour  ;  I  despised  those  who  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  if  they  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  I  pro- 
nounced them  madmen.    As  if  it  were  possible  to 
serve  and  love  the  Almighty  Being  too  much,  with 
tvhom  we  must  dwell  forever,  or  be  forever  misera- 
ble without  him.    Would  I  were  the  only  one  that 
lad  ever  dreamed  this  dream  of  folly  and  wicked- 
aess ;  but  the  world  is  filled  with  such,  who  furnish 
continual  proof  of  God's  almost  unprovokable 
nercy ;  who  set  up  for  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
ndependence  upon  him  who  made  them,  and  yet 
njoy  that  life  by  his  bounty  which  they  abuse  to 
lis  dishonour.    You  remember  me,  my  dear  cousin, 
me  of  this  trifling  and  deluded  multitude.  Great 
tnd  grievous  afflictions  were  applied  to  awaken  me 
»ut  of  this  deep  sleep,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
)ivine  grace,  have,  I  trust,  produced  the  effect  for 
vhich  they  were  intended.  *    *  This  is  no  fable, 
jut  it  is  our  life.    If  we  stand  at  the  left  hand  of 
c  !ot(  Ijjjyjgt  wnQe  we  livej  we  shall  stand  there  too  in  the 
udgment.    The  separation  must  be  begun  in  this 
rorld,  which  in  that  day  shall  be  made  forever. 
Jy  dear  cousin !  may  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall 
hen  assign  to  each  his  everlasting  station,  direct 
nd  settle  all  your  thoughts  upon  this  important 
ubject.  *    *  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  remem- 
er  you  when  I  never  forget  those  I  love.  Tour's 
nd  Sir  Thomas's  affectionate  friend, 

" '  Wm.  Cowper.' 
*    *  "  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Southey's 
*  !wn  state  of  mind  was  such,  that  the  genuine  reli- 
gion in  this  letter  seemed  to  him  to  cover  life  with 
loom,  chilling  the  intellect,  and  withering  the  af- 
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"Lelters  JEsthetie,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

London,  England,  Nov.  2,  1852. 
pleaSj  j^fjgj.  tne  ,jate  0f  my  iast  letter,  I  came  to  Lon- 
.  on.     Since  then,  for  a  practical  purpose,  I  have 
^  liade  a  short  excursion  to  France,  and  returned 
se"t;0  sre  again.    In  this  excursion  I  made  a  little  stay 

1  fc  Dover  and  Calais, 
b  all  fne  town  0f  Dover  is  situated  at  the  straits  of 
'eis  ie  English  channel.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
ich$|  axon  WOrd,  which  means  declivity  or  steep  place.  ; 
'ilU  Ind  which  indicates,  therefore,  one  of  its  striking 
*  1  :itural  features.  Dover  is  interesting  by  itslocali- 
chans  an(j  jtg  history. — From  this  point,  more  frequent- 
perhaps  than  from  any  other,  the  traveller  to  the 
ntinent  starts  on  his  tour  of  pleasure,  of  knowl- 
rge,  or  of  mercantile  speculation.  From  this  point 
n«ts  and  armies  have  set  out  on  their  destination 
blood  and  conquest;  and  here,  justified,  as  I 
ppose,  by  a  necessity  which  would  not  exist  if 
en  were  what  God  requires  them  to  be,  "  the 
eteor  flag  of  England"  still  floats,  but  not  as  an 
ablem  of  pacification  and  confidence,  amid  the 
yonets  and  cannon  of  her  castle  and  numerous 
rtifications.  The  town  is  embosomed  in  high  hills, 
aich  are  cultivated  to  the  top ;  but  which,  on  the 
le  of  the  ocean,  break  down  perpendicularly,  and 
esent  for  many  miles  in  length  and  hundreds  of 
t  in  height,  their  white  chalky  bosoms  to  the  gaze 
the  mariner.  One  of  these  remarkable  eminences, 
ree  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  known  as  '•'  Shak- 
sare's  Cliff."  Early  in  the  morning,  inspired  by 
j  recollection  of  what  Shakspeare  has  said  of  it, 
iscended  to  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  and  approach- 
t  cautiously  to  its  very  edge,  and  looking  down 
on  the  beach  and  the  wide  expanded  ocean,  I 
elf  Id  bear  testimony,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  the 
the*1  narkable  truth  and  power  of  bis  description. 
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The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  heavy 
mists  hung  over  the  distant  coasts  of  France.  The 
ocean's  wave  broke  angrily  upon  the  shore,  but  I 
could  scarcely  hear  its  sound  so  high.  Large  ships 
were  in  sight,  though  diminished  to  the  eye  in  the 
distance ;  the  fishermen's  boats,  of  which  a  number 
could  be  seen,  were  but  small,  moving  specks  upon 
the  ocean. 

When  standing  upon  the  Dover  Cliffs,  and  casting 
my  eye  abroad  upon  the  English  channel,  I  could 
not  but  remember  how  often  these  seas,  destined 
under  better  auspices  to  float  the  navies  of  a  peace- 
ful commerce,  have  borne  hostile  fleets  and  armies, 
and  have  been  red  with  blood.  Upon  these  very 
waters  have  passed  and  repassed,  again  and  again, 
the  kingly  invaders  of  France  and  England, — flush- 
ed with  victory,  or  trembling  with  defeat.  It  was 
here,  in  part  at  least,  and  in  combats  disgraceful  to 
humanity,  and  especially  disgraceful  to  those  who 
bear  the  christian  and  protestant  name,  that  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  names  baptized  in  English 
blood,  gained  their  terrible  celebrity.  It  was  here,  at 
an  earlier  period,  that  the  Spanish  Armada,  vainly 
styled  the  invincible,  floated  in  strength  and  in  ter- 
ror, till,  awakening  the  displeasure  of  a  higher  pow- 
er, it  was  touched  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty, 
and  scattered  by  the  ordnance  of  God. 

The  reminiscences  of  those  sanguinary  times  and 
wars,  and  of  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  char- 
acterized them,  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  Dover  and  other  accessible  places 
on  the  English  coast  are  bristling  with  fortifications, 
and  with  the  various  appurtenances  and  implements 
of  war  ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  towns  on  the 
other  side,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  near  vicinity. 
If  it  would  be  folly  for  France  to  attempt  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  it  would  be  equal  folly  for 
England  to  attempt  to  invade  France,  which,  if  my 
eye  has  not  deceived  me,  has  placed  herself  in  a 
state  of  formidable  preparation  at  every  assailable 
point.  As  a  general  thing,  I  took  but  little  plea- 
sure in  examining  the  numerous  and  massy  for- 
tifications to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  are 
in  poor  keeping  with  modern  civilization  and  hopes; 
but  I  must  confess  my  curiosity  led  me  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  old  walls  of  Calais,  which 
are  still  in  a  great  measure  standing  as  they  stood 
centuries  ago.  Walls  and  fortifications  are  added, 
but  the  old  one,  in  its  great  strength,  still  exists ; 
— Calais  being  an  exposed  point  of  France,  and 
having  been  the  theatre  of  many  sieges  and  battles. 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  history  of  this  an- 
cient city  which  was  recalled  to  my  mind  during 
the  short  visit  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  to  it. 
The  student  of  English  history  will  perhaps  re- 
collect that  the  city  of  Calais  was  besieged  in  1346 
by  Edward  III.  of  England.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  obstinately  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  until 
having  exhausted  all  their  provisions,  and  being 
in  the  extremities  of  famine,  their  governor,  J  ohn 
de  Vienne,  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  offered  to  capitulate.  The  king  of  England, 
incensed  at  their  obstinate  resistance,  which  had 
kept  him  eleven  months  before  the  city,  sent  one  of 
his  distinguished  officers,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  that  the  only  terms  he  would 
either  propose  or  accept,  would  be  a  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  patriotic  governor  remonstrated, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  Mary,  Edward 
at  last  consented  to  grant  their  lives  to  all  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  ou  the  condition  that  six  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  should  come  to  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city,  and  with  ropes  about  their  necks. 
And  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any,  that 
their  immediate  death  was  to  be  made  the  expiation 
of  the  obstinate  bravery  which  had  been  manifested 
in  the  siege. 


As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  proposition 
thus  to  give  up  six  of  their  principal  citizens  to  cer- 
tain death  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  plunged 
the  people  of  Calais  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  they 
knew  not  what  to  do.  In  the  agony  of  silence  and 
tears  which  followed,  a  citizen  of  distinction  and 
wealth,  Eustace  de  Pierre,  came  forth  before  the 
multitude,  and  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  six  who 
should  thus  devote  their  lives  for  the  people.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  another  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished citizen  soon  came  forward,  and  then  another 
and  another,  till  the  number  was  completed.  With 
a  generosity,  of  which  we  have  hardly  an  equal 
example  in  all  history,  these  noble-minded  men 
passed  through  the  opened  gates  of  Calais;  and 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  incensed  and 
revengeful  Edward.  Everything  indicated  that  they 
were  soon  to  die.  Tears,  remonstrances,  advice,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  king ;  till  at  last,  his  queen,  whose 
virtuous  and  noble  character  is  the  theme  of  his- 
torians, seeing  him  about  to  commit  an  act  disgrace- 
ful to  himself  and  dishonourable  to  humanity,  ap- 
peared before  him  in  their  behalf,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate with  earnestness,  and  on  her  knees,  to  supplicate 
their  lives.  It  was  thus  that  woman  occupied  the 
sphere  of  beneficence  which  Providence  has  assigned 
her.  Love  conquered  vengeance.  The  king,  yield- 
ing to  affection  what  he  had  designed  as  the  victim 
of  his  hatred,  granted  her  request.  And  this  noble 
princess,  not  satisfied  with  this,  conducted  the  ex- 
cellent citizens  whom  she  had  saved  to  her  apart- 
ments, treated  them  with  marks  of  kindness  and 
distinction,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  incidents  further,  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  it.  I  was  walking  alone  in  the  streets  of 
Calais,  amusing  and  instructing  myself  with  notices 
of  its  ancient  streets  and  buildings,  and  also  with 
the  groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  coun- 
tenances, costumes  and  habits,  quite  different  in 
many  respects  from  those  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  them,  conversing, 
chattering,  laughing,  buying,  selling,  singing,  weep- 
ing, each  acting  out  his  own  dispositions  in  hia 
own  way,  I  found  my  own  identity,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  enlarging  itself  and  mysteriously  entering 
into  a  partnership  with  the  common  feeling.  It  is 
good,  I  said  to  myself,  to  see  men  and  nations,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  it  teaches  us  the  lesson 
of  a  community  of  hearts,  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  nationality  do  not  and  cannot  destroy  the  wider 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  And  as  I  stood 
thus  talking  with  my  own  heart,  a  French  gentle- 
man came  near  me,  obviously  a  man  of  intelligence, 
who  understood  English  better  than  I  did  French, 
and  who  told  me  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  the 
public  square  of  Calais,  on  one  side  of  which  I  was 
then  standing,  was  the  place  in  which  the  people 
assembled,  with  grief  and  dismay,  when  the  terri- 
ble ultimatum  of  Edward  was  announced  to  them. 
And  with  the  kindness  and  grace  which  I  found 
everywhere  in  Frenchmen,  he  invited  me,  perceiv- 
ing me  to  be  a  stranger,  into  the  ancient  town-hall 
of  Calais,  and  showed  me  a  large  painting,  (the 
name  of  the  painter  has  escaped  my  memory,  but 
the  painting  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit,)  which  had  for  its  subject  the 
touching  transactions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
And  I  must  confess  it  made  a  strong  appeal  to  my 
feelings,  when  I  saw  before  me,  in  figures  as  largo 
as  life,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  their  proffered 
martyrdom,  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  men  who 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country,— bearing  to  the 
English  tents  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  with  ropes 
about  their  necks,  and  followed  by  their  distracted 
wives  and  children,  and  the  agitated  multitude  of 
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the  people.  The  memory  of  these  transactions  spoke,  and  I  found  they  understood  the  thing  I  spoke 
lives  indelibly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Calais,  of.' 


both  a  monument  and  a  stimulant  to  great  virtue 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 
BENJAMIN  MENDENHALL,  THE  SECOND. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Menden- 
hall,  was  born  in  Concord,  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  the  year  1691.  Brought  up  by 
religiously  concerned  parents,  he  was  directed  to 
the  path  in  which  he  should  go,  and  through  the 
merciful  assistance  of  the  Lord's  holy  Spirit,  as  he 
submitted  thereto,  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  his 
cross,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way. 

In  the  year  1717,  he  married  Lydia  Roberts, 
the  daughter  of  Owen  Roberts,  of  Gwynnedd,  who, 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,  was  prepared  to  be  a  true  help- 
mate to  him  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  About  the 
year  1726,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was 
committed  to  him,  which,  although  exercised  in  few 
words,  was,  his  friends  say,  "  seasonable,  weighty, 
and  refreshing,  being  well  received  by  faithful 
Friends." 

He  continued  faithfully  to  labour  in  the  church, 
and  in  his  own  family,  his  ministry  being  princi- 
pally exercised  about  home,  until  the  year  1743, 
when,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  he  ac- 
companied Samuel  Hopwood,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  from  England,  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. Samuel  attended  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  in  Philadelphia,  held  First 
mo.  17th  to  19th  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  until  after  the  middle  of  the  Second 
month.  He  and  Benjamin  then  passed  directly 
south,  and  visited  the  meetings  generally,  in  North 
Carolina.  On  their  return  towards  Virginia, 
[Fourth  mo.  28th,]  Benjamin  was  taken  ill,  and  was 
very  violently  held  for  about  six  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  feeling  better,  he  ventured  to  go  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Perquimans.  During 
the  time  of  meeting,  his  disorder  returned  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that  he  was  removed  therefrom  to  the  house 
of  Zachariah  Nixon,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Here 
"  he  lay  in  much  patience  and  resignation  of  mind 
until  the  13th  of  the  Fifth  month,  and  then  depart 
ed  this  life,  and  was  buried  near  the  Old  Neck 
Meeting-house,  in  Perquimans,  on  the  17th  of  said 
instant. 

He  was  useful  in  the  discipline,  and  although  not 
forward  in  service,  was  a  strength  to  the  church 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  faithful  supporters  of 
the  Truth.  His  character  is  thus  concisely  given 
in  a  memorial  concerning  him  :  "  He  was  an  inno- 
cent, open-hearted  Friend,  much  concerned  for 
peace  in  the  church,  a  loving  husband,  a  tender 
father,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  in  religion,  we  think, 
more  in  substance  than  in  show,  having  left  a  good 
report  behind  him.  He  died,  aged  about  52  years ; 
a  minister,  about  19  years." 

SAMUEL  PRESTON. 
Samuel  Preston  was  born  near  the  Patuxcnt  river, 
in  .Maryland,  in  the  year  1664.  His  father,  pro- 
bably, was  cither  the  Richard  Preston  who  was 
some  years  previously  fined  in  that  province  j£3 
15s.,  for  lodging  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
for  one  night,  or  the  James  Preston  who  lived  upon 
Patuxcnt  river,  and  was  visited  by  George  Fox,  in 
the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  months,  1672.  Of  the 
first  of  these  visits,  (icorge  hriclly  says,  ''Thither 
.came  an  Indian  king,  with  hi-  brother,  to  whom  I 


Samuel  Preston  was  brought  up  as  a  Friend,  and 
received  a  good  education.  He  was  still,  as  appears 
by  his  marriage  certificate,  residing  at  Patuxent, 
when,  on  the  6th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1688,  he 
married  Rachel  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd, 
deputy-governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  marriage 
was  accomplished  at  the  house  of  Francis  Corn- 
wall, in  Sussex,  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood the  newly  married  pair  settled.  Samuel 
was  soon  brought  into  public  life,  being  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Sussex,  in  1689.  In  1693, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  that  county  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  again  in  the  year  1701.  He  was  also 
slier  iff  of  Sussex  county  for  some  time.  Previously 
to  the  year  1700,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
1699,  he  accompanied  Thomas  Story  on  religious 
service. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
Society  matters,  until  1704;  and  until  1709,  his 
appointments  were  mainly  confined  to  pecuniary 
matters.  In  1709,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to 
consider  about  the  orderly  behaviour  of  youth 
From  the  minute  made  the  next  month,  it  appears 
that  they  reported  their  belief,  that  "  parents  of 
children,  and  masters  of  families  should  be  more 
careful  over  the  children  and  servants  under  their 
They  also  advised  that  schoolmasters  pro- 
fessing Truth,  should  sit  with  the  children  on  First- 
days  at  meeting. 

In  that  same  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Lewes 
having  been  robbed  by  the  men  of  a  French  pri- 
vateer, many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  were  left 
very  destitute.    This  awakened  the  sympathy  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Preston,  as  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Sussex,  was  appointed  with  Ed- 
ward Shippen  to  collect  funds   for  their  aid. 
Friends  subscribed  liberally,  and  the  represents 
tives,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one,  laid  the  subject 
before  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Fourth 
month,  which  recommended  all  the  country  meet 
ings  to  do  as  that  in  Philadelphia  had  done.  Jo- 
seph Booth  and  Thomas  Fisher  were  desired  to 
distribute  the  funds  to  those  who  should  most  need 
aid 

Samuel  was  very  frequently  appointed  to  over- 
see marriages,  and  doubtless  conformed  to  the 


following  direction  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  Elev 
enth  mo.  30th,  1707  : 

"  It  is  agreed  by  this  meeting,  that  the  persons 
appointed  to  keep  good  order  at  the  consummation 
of  marriages,  may  advise  those  concerned,  the  same 
day  they  have  the  meeting's  approbation,  that  they 
may  be  careful  not  to  make  great  invitations,  nor 
provide  anything  superfluous,  so  as  to  cause  Truth 
to  be  reproached  thereby." 

In  1713,  Samuel  was  appointed  one  of  the  over 
seers  of  Philadelphia  Meeting,  and  he  and  his  bre 
thren  in  the  same  station  were  instructed  that  they 
should  hunt  out  those  members  of  that  meetin^ 
who  were  slack  in  attending  meetings  for  discipline 
and  to  urge  them  to  perform  their  duty  therein 
for  the  time  to  come. 

(To  be  coutiuued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Righteousness  belongeth  unto  God. 

'What  is  all  the  righteousness  that  men  devise? 
What,  but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  ?" 

The  good  resolutions  of  the  righteous,  depend 
not  upon  tfieir  own  wisdom  and  ability,  but  upon 
the  grace  of  God,  in  which  they  perpetually  con- 
fide ;  for  they  know  that  '  though  the  heart  of  man 
deviseth  his  way,  yet  the  Lord  ordereth  the  event;'  i 
and  that  '  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to  direct 
his  steps.'    Many,  by  endeavouring  to  fly  from  I 
temptations  [or  trials,]  have  fallen  precipitately  ! 
into  them ;  for  it  is  not  by  flight,  but  by  patience  \ 
and  humility,  that  we  must  become  superior  to  all 
our  enemies.    It  is  rather  by  patient  suffering  I 
that  looks  up  to  God  for  support,  than  by  itrvpa-  f 
tient  solicitude  and  rigorous  austerity,  that  vie- 
tory  is  to  be  obtained.    Though  thou  disposest  all  fj 
thy  affairs  according  to  thy  own  fancy,  and  conduct-  [ 
est  them  by  the  dictates  of  thy  own  judgment,  still  jj 
thou  wilt  continually  meet  with  some  evil  which  I 
thou  must  necessarily  bear,  either  with  or  against  jl 
thy  will.  The  life  of  Christ  was  a  continual  cross,  j| 
an  unbroken  chain  of  sufferings.     Though,  likejl 
St.  Paul,  thou  wert '  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  || 
yet  thou  would  not  be  exempt  from  suffering ;  foi  \ 
of  him,  his  Redeemer  said,  ' I  will  slww  him  houm 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.  I 
To  suffer,  therefore,  is  thy  portion  ;  and  to  suffen 
patiently  and  willingly,  is  the  greatest  testimomm 
of  love  and  allegiance  to  thy  Lard.'    But  it  is  no  | 

"SufFrings  Scripture  no  where  recommends, 
Devis'd  by  self,  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
That  give  saintship  ;" 

but  such  as  are  endured  by  the  will  of  God,  tha 
Christ  might  reign  in  us,  and  we  with  him  ;  that 
through  a  living  faith  which  works  by  love,  am 
which  is  the  girt  of  God,  our  hearts  might  be  s 
thoroughly  sanctified  by  his  grace,  as  to  beeomj 
justified  by  faith  in  his  dear  Son,  for  whom  an 
with  whom  we  are  called  to  suffer,  bearing  out 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  his  righteovl 
law.  "  By  grace,  through  faith  are  ye  saved,  an) 


A  stone  in  a  building  is  not  serviceable  merely 
for  its  filling  a  vacancy  ;  but  being  skilfully  placed, 
it  keeps  others  also  in  theirs ;  it  covers  some,  and 
supports  others;  that  the  share  every  stone  has  in 
the  support  of  an  edifice,  is  worthy  of  religious  ap- 
plication. An  humble  application  to  the  holy 
Workman  to  square  and  fit,  and  a  sincere  yet  fer- 
vent resignation  to  be  placed  where  he  will,  will, 
in  his  own  time,  fully  instruct  what  is  our  place, 
and  fix  us  therein. — S.  FathergiU. 


that^not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Ann 
said  our  holy  Redeemer,  "  he  that  believeth  ci 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

It  is  not  by  doing  alone,  but  by  suffering  alsl 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  that  we  are  to  answj 
the  end  of  our  calling ;  and  no  self-imposed  dutie| 
crosses  or  sufferings,  can  in  any  measure  promoi 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  or  advanil 
us  one  step  in  our  spiritual  journey.     We  ma 
have  correct  literal  views,  and  live  good  mow 
lives,  and  still  know7  little  or  nothing  oivital  re  J 
gion ;  little  or  nothing  of  that  cliarity  whii 
"  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endurei, 
all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil;"  but  trusteth  ;| 
things  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Him  who  doe 
all  things  well ;  causing  them  to  work  together 
good  to  those  who  love  and  serve  him,  in  sufferi 
as  well  as  in  doing  ;  willing  to  abide  his  time 
their  deliverance  from  trial,  and  the  manifestat; 
of  the  fruits  of  faithfulness  ;  judging  nothing  1 
fore  the  time,  even  as  the  Apostle  declared,  [ 
judge  not  mine  own  self;"  but  committing  \ 
judgment  unto  the  Father,  who,  by  the  spirit  f 
his  dear  Son,  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  hea:it, 
and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkn* 

Oh !  how  much  have  we  suffered,  and  how  milh 
do  we  continue  to  sutler,  for  want  of  that  hy 
faith  and p>atience,  which  would  enable  us  to  V 
dure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  and  wb* 
ways  are  in  the  deep,  beyond  the  reach  of  huriD 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  who  causeth  evenlp 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  !  "There  is  no  seal- 
ing of  his  understanding  ;"  and  this  his  humfi 


devoted  children  know  right  well ;  and  therefore, 
they  seek  not  to  contend  against  Him,  but  are 
obedient  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  being  willino- 
to  be  buried  with  Christ,  that  they  may  know  of 
j  the  resurrection  of  his  life,  to  the  saving  of  their 
D  souls.     Said  the  holy  Apostle,  "I  die  daily, 
nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  thatliveth 
u;  in  me-"     Oh  !  what  do  we  know  of  this  death  of 
,i  se¥ ,  hy  which  Christ  cometh  to  live  and  reign  in 
'(  our  hearts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  stands  op 
a  posed  to  the  coming  and  spread  of  his  Heavenly 
l  Kingdom?  What  do  we  know  of  that  nothingness 
If  °f  I*1/  which  is  begotten  by  the  patient  endurance 
j  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  blessed 

Truth,  which  we  profess,  bearing  one  another 
=  burdens,  as  debtors  to  the  weak,  who  have  little 
.  '  faith  of  their  own. 

J  Let  us  be  willing  to  fill  up  our  measure  of  the 
J  sufferings  of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake,  without 
"  being  offended  in  him,  because  of  the  trials  into 
^ which  he  may  lead  us,  lest  we  come  short  of  our 
^incumbent  duty,  and  of  the  crown  of  faithfulness, 
^  'which  is  in  store  for  the  righteous,  and  the  Truth 
r^be  brought  more  and  more  under  reproach  and 
suffering  through  our  unfaithfulness.  There  are 
^.tender  spirits  amongst  us  who  have  been  wounded 
i;by  the  cruel  sword  of  persecution,  some  for  their 
,  ^jood  and  some  for  their  evil  deeds ;  and  some  in 
'  :  Deholding  the  strife  and  contention,  the  envyings 
Qmd  divisions  amongst  us  ;  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 
'^xamine,  each  one  for  ourselves,  wherein  we  have 
neen  the  occasion  of  the  suffering  which  now  pre- 
vails within  our  borders,  through  errors  either  in 
pith  or  practice,  for  both  are  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  divisions  amongst  us.  "For  the  divi- 
sions in  Reuben  were  great  searchings  of  heart," 
iilitnd  this  must  become  individually  the  case  with 
mli is,  if  we  expect  or  desire  to  be  restored  into  "  the 
aanity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
:u  Therefore  let  us  no  longer  be  saying  within  our- 
akelves,  what  shall  this  or  that  man  do,  but  rather 
jtudopt  the  holy  resolution,  that,  "let  others  do  as 
uhey  may,  as  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve 
&[he  Lord."  We  are  all  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
mdjballing,  and  no  man  shall  ever  be  able  to  rob  us 
«>f  our  crown,  if  we,  through  faith  and  patience, 
ire  engaged  to  follow  our  crucified  Lord  in  the 
|  vay  of  his  leadings,  not  becoming  offended  in  him 
nriDecause  of  suffering,  but  continuing  with  him  in 
:  lis  temptations,  however  grievous  and  hard  to  be 
ivoorne  they  may  appear ;  for  if  we  suffer  with  him, 
aaiire  shall  be  permitted  to  reign  with  him.  The 
mnaptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  en- 
sured, or  we  cannot  be  saved  from  the  spirit  and 
:  rower  of  the  world,  which  is  seeking  to  destroy 
hrtmr  souls,  by  turning  our  attention  outward  to  the 
uairisdom,  policy,  and  strength  of  man,  which  will 
\ j  Drove  of  no  more  avail  in  uniting  us  to  Christ  and 
iopius  church,  than  a  rope  of  sand  in  rescuing  a 
4.  drowning  man.  Our  only  hope  is  in  our  adorable 
^l3ead,  who  is  over  all  things  to  his  church,  and 
li  vill  not  suffer  one  poor  soul  to  be  lost,  whose  trust 
itilind  confidence  are  in  his  invisible  arm  of  power, 
,  I  vhich  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver,  even 
o  the  uttermost.  The  acknowledgment  of  our 
vorthy  forefather  in  the  Truth,  George  Fox,  u  we 
At  .re  nothing,  Christ  is  all,"  must  come  to  be  ours, 
$  tnd  this,  not  in  word  and  profession  alone,  but  in 
^  incerity  and  truth,  if  he  is  ever  made  unto  us 
ju  visdom,  sanctification,  and  complete  redemption  ; 

the  Lord  our  righteousness,  the  God  of  our  sal- 
Ui  ation." 


THE  FRIEND. 

lowing  on  preys  upon  the  mind,  such  cannot  fly 
with  boldness  to  the  altars  of  God,  where  even  the 
swallows  have  allotted  a  place.  May  best  wisdom 
and  fortitude  be  the  clothing  of  thy  mind,  and 
peace,  and  the  answer  of  «  well  done,"  be  thypor 
tion  forever. — S.  Father  gill. 


Unmixed  sincerity  toward  God  is  an  excellent 
tll  weetener  of  all  the  cup3  we  drink  of  from  the 
saj  buntain  of  Marah  ;  but  where  a  secret  conscious- 
iess  of  want  of  true  resignation  and  humble  fol- 


For  «  The  Friend." 

WINTER  DAY-BREAK. 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning." 

In  the  calmness  and  the  beauty 

Of  this  winter  dawn, 
While  the  sun  is  hiding  darkness 

In  his  veil  withdrawn, 

And  the  earth  is  looking  upward 

To  the  morning's  blush, 
And  resumes  its  busy  noises 

For  the  midnight's  hush  ; 

And  the  promise  of  its  future 

Glows  in  all  the  skies, 
And  exultant  hope  is  bounding 

As  hill  to  hill  replies, 

I  am  standing — quiet  standing 

By  the  window-pane, 
By  the  eastern  window  looking 

Over  field  and  lane. 

And  I  drink  in  from  the  dawning 

A  sweet-soothing  peace, 
And  I  find  from  anxious  thinking 

A  serene  release. 

For  tho'  earth  is  gray  and  sombre, 
The  heavens  glow  with  light, 

The  earth-shadow  falleth  from  me, 
It  is  no  more  night  1 

Blessed  beihe  gracious  Giver 

Of  our  every  gift, 
For  whate'er  our  weary  spirits 

From  the  earth  may  lift ! 

For  the  blessing  of  His  mercies 

And  of  grief  and  pain, 
For  the  sunlight,  for  the  early 

And  the  latter  rain. 

For  the  little  blessings  scattered 

Richly  on  our  way, 
For  the  bread  and  for  the  raiment 

Given  day  by  day. 

For  the  blessing  of  the  flowers 

In  the  summer  time, 
For  its  laden  grain  and  fruitage, 

For  the  autumn  rime. 

But  for  all  my  spirit  boweth — 

Humbled  and  yet  raised, 
And  it  breatheth — not  in  language, 

"  His  great  Name  be  praised  1" 

For  the  pure  gift  of  morning, 

With  its  glowing  hope, 
Giving  life  and  joy  and  loving, 

Fuller,  freer  scope  1 

In  the  brightness  and  the  glory 

Of  the  eternal  morn, 
May  the  Sun  arise,  and  healing 

In  His  wings  be  borne  I  Y. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Arctic  Vegetation. — Dr.  Kane. 
"June  11. — Another  walk  on  shore  showed  me 
the  andromeda  in  flower,  and  the  saxifrages  and 
carices  green  under  the  dried  tufts  of  last  year. 
This  rapidly-maturing  vegetation  is  of  curious  in- 
terest. The  andromeda  tetragona  had  advanced 
rapidly  toward  fructification,  without  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  either  stalk  or  leaflet.  In  fact, 
all  the  heaths — and  there  were  three  species  around 
our  harbour — had  a  thoroughly  moorland  and 
stunted  aspect.  In-.tcad  of  the  giaocful  growth 
which  should  characterize  them,  they  showed  only 
a  low  scrubby  soJ  or  turf,  yet  studded  with  flowers. 
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The  spots  from  which  I  gathered  them,  were  well  in- 
filtrated with  melted  snow,  and  the  rocks  enclosed 
them  so  as  to  aid  the  solar  heat  by  reverberation. 
Here,  too,  silene  and  cerathium,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  flower  growths  of  the  later  summer 
the  poppy,  and  sorrel,  and  saxifrages,  were  already 
recognizable. 

"  Few  of  us  at  home  can  realize  the  protecting 
value  of  this  warm  coverlet  of  snow.  No  eider- 
down in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  is  tucked  in  more 
kindly  than  the  sleeping-dress  of  winter  about  this 
feeble  flower-life.  The  first  warm  snows  of  August 
and  September,  falling  on  a  thickly-pleached  car- 
pet of  grasses,  heaths,  and  willows,  enshrine  the 
flowery  growths  which  nestle  round  them  in  a  non- 
conducting air-chamber;  and,  as  each  successive 
snow  increases  the  thickness  of  the  cover,  we  have, 
before-the  intense  cold  of  winter  sets  in,  a  light 
cellular  bed  covered  by  drift,  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet 
deep,  in  which  the  plant  retains  its  vitality.  The 
frozen  subsoil  does  not  encroach  upon  this  narrow 
zone  of  vegetation.  I  have  found  in  mid-winter 
in  this  high  latitude  of  78°  50',  the  surface  so 
nearly  moist  as  to  be  friable  to  the  touch ;  and 
upon  the  ice  floes,  commencing  with  a  surface  tem- 
perature of  —30°,  I  found  at  two  feet  deep  a  tem- 
perature of—  8°  ;  at  four  feet,  +2°;  and  at  eight 
feet,  +26°.  This  was  on  the  largest  of  a  range 
of  east  and  west  hummock  drifts  in  the  open  way 
off  Cape  Stafford.  The  glacier  which  we  became 
so  familiar  with  afterward  at  Etah,  yields  an  un- 
interrupted stream  throughout  the  year. 

"My  experiments  prove  that  the  conducting 
power  of  the  snow  is  proportioned  to  its  compres- 
sion by  winds,  rains,  drifts,  and  congelation.  The 
early  spring  and  late  fall  and  summer  snows  are 
more  cellular  and  less  condensed  than  the  nearly 
impalpable  powder  of  winter.  The  drifts,  therefore, 
that  accumulate  during  nine  months  of  the  year, 
are  dispersed  in  well-defined  layers  of  differing 
density.  We  have  first  the  warm  cellular  snows 
of  fall  which  surround  the  plant,  next  the  fine  im- 
pacted snow-dust  of  winter,  and  above  these  the 
later  humid  deposits  of  the  spring. 

_  "It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effects  of  this 
disposition  of  layers  upon  the  safety  of  the  vegeta- 
ble growths  below  them.  These,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  summer,  occupy  the  inclined  slopes  that 
face  the  sun,  and  the  several  strata  of  snow  take  of 
course  the  same  inclination.  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  the  upper  snow  is  dissipated  by  the  early 
thawings,  and  sinks  upon  the  more  compact  layer 
below,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  arrested,  and  runs  off 
like  rain  from  a  slope  of  clay.  The  plant  reposes 
thus  in  its  cellular  bed,  guarded  from  the  rush  of 
waters,  and  protected,  too,  from  the  nightly  frosts 
by  the  icy  roof  above  it."         *  *  * 

"June  20th. — This  morning,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, Petersen  brought  me  quite  a  handful  of 
scurvy  grass  (C.  fencslrata.)  In  my  fall  list  of 
the  stinted  flora  here,  it  had  quite  escaped  my  no- 
tice. I  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and, 
without  the  affectation  of  offering  it  to  any  one  else, 
ate  it  at  once.  Each  plant  stood  about  one  inch 
high,  the  miniature  leaves  expanding  throughout  a 
little  radius  of  hardly  one  inch  more.  Yet, 
dwarfed  as  it  was,  the  fructifying  process  was  nearly 
perfected  ;  the  buds  already  expanding  and  nearly 
ready  to  burst.  We  found  cochlearia  afterward  at 
Littleton  Island,  but  never  in  any  quantity  north  of 
Cape  Alexander.  Although  the  melted  snows  distil 
freely  over  the  darker  rocks,  (porphyries  and  green 
stone,)  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  note  any  vegetable 
discoloration  of  the  surface  beneath.  There  are  few 
signs  of  those  confervaceous  growths  which  are  uni- 
versal as  high  as  Upernavik."  * 

"  June  22d. — The  ice  changes  slowly,  but  the 
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THE  FRIEND. 


progress  of  vegetation  is  excessively  rapid.  The 
growth  on  the  rocky  group  near  our  brig,  is  sur- 
prising." 

"  June  25th. — "Walked  on  shore  and  watched 
the  changes :  andromeda  in  flower,  poppy  and 
ranunculus  the  same  :  saw  two  snipe  and  some  tern. 
Mr.  Ohlsen  returned  from  a  walk  with  Mr.  Peter- 
sen. They  saw  reindeer,  and  brought  back  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  king  duck.  It  was  a  solitary  male, 
resplendent  with  the  orange,  black,  and  green  of  his 
head  and  neck. 

"  Stephenson  is  better ;  and  I  think  that  a  mark- 
ed improvement,  although  a  slow  one,  shows  itself 
in  all  of  us.  I  work  the  men  lightly,  and  allow 
plenty  of  basking  in  the  sun.  In  the  afternoon  we 
walk  on  shore,  to  eat  such  succulent  plants  as  we 
can  find  amid  snow.  The  pyrola  I  have  not  found, 
nor  the  cochlearia,  save  in  one  spot,  and  then 
dwarfed.  But  we  have  the  lychnis,  the  young- 
sorrel,  the  andromeda,  the  draba,  and  the  willow- 
bark  ;  this  last  an  excellent  tonic,  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  Arctic  vegetable  astringents,  I  think, 
powerfully  antiscorbutic." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Way— The  Truth— The  Life. 

"  Thou  art  the  Way,  and  he  who  sighs, 

Amid  this  starless  waste  of  woe, 
To  find  a  pathway  to  the  skies,. — 

A  light  from  heaven's  eternal  glow, 
By  Thee  must  come,  thou  gate  of  love, 

Through  which  the  saints  undoubting  trod, 
Till  faith  discovers,  like  the  dove, 

An  ark — a  resting  place  in  God. 

"  How  straight  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  a  life 
in  God  !  How  little  and  stript  of  everything  one 
must  be,  to  pass  through  it,  it  being  nothing  else 
but  death  to  ourselves  !  But  when  passed  through 
it  what  enlargement  do  we  find  ?  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, without  any  apprehension  of  error,  that  the 
greater  the  degree  in  which  any  man  is  a  christian, 
the  less  will  be  his  wish  to  be  called  a  lord  ;  and 
that,  when  he  attains  to  '  the  fulness  of  the  stature' 
of  a  christian  man,  no  wish  will  remain.  An  osten- 
tatious spirit  in  a  professor  of  religion  does  great  in- 
jury. Even  a  child  will  detect  this  spirit,  when 
we  think  no  one  discovers  it. 

"  Thou  art  the  Truth, — whose  steady  day, 

I">liines  on  through  earthly  blight  and  bloom, 
The  pure,  the  everlasting  ray, 

The  lamp  that  shines,  e'en  in  the  tomb; 
The  light  that  out  of  darkuess  springs, 

And  guideth  those  that  blindly  go: 
The  Word,  whose  precious  radiance  flings 

Its  lustre  upon  all  below. 

"'He  went  about  doing  good  :' —  this  is  the 
pattern  for  every  christian.  He  is  a  counterfeit 
who  docs  not  strive  to  imitate  it.  A  christian's 
life  should  be  a  practical  invitation  to  holiness. 
The  spirit  of  a  good  man  does  not  strive  to  under- 
take much,  or  to  make  a  great  noise  and  show,  but 
in  all  sincerity  and  plainness  he  labours  to  do  well 
what  be  undertakes,  and  that  purely  for  the  love 
of  God.  In  the  school  of  Christ,  the  first  lesson  of 
all  is,  sclf-tlenial  and  humility.  Yea,  it  is  written 
above  the  door,  as  the  rule  of  entry  or  admission, 
'  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.' 
For  a  man  to  say  he  is  lowly  in  heart,  whilst  he  is 
seeking  the  ornaments,  dignities,  and  show  of  lite, 
is  the  same  absurdity  as  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  of 
a  meek  and  forgiving  spirit ,  whil.-t  he  is  seeking 
his  [own  will  and  way]  and  revenging  quarrels 

"Thou  art  the  Life, — the  blessed  well 
With  tiring  waters  gushing  o'er, 
Which  those  who  drink  shall  ever  dwell 

Where  sin  and  thirst  are  known  no  more. 
Thou  art  the  mystic  pillar  given, 

'Our  lamp  by  night,  our  light  by  day ; 
Thou  art  the  sacred  bread  from  heaven  ; 
Thou  art  the  Life— the  Truth— the  Way. 


"And  as  we  are  called  by  one  spirit  into  one  true 
light,  life,  and  love,  let  us  all  endeavour  diligent- 
ly, and  in  humility  to  walk  therein,  that  we  may 
truly  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  people  of  God  and 
Christ  5  one  church  of  the  first-born  ;  one  spiritual 
society,  and  of  one  city,  set  upon  a  hill ;  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion,  shining  in  the  brightness  thereof,  in  all  holy 
conversation,  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  for  such  is  the 
blessed  and  glorious  state  of  the  true  church,  the 
spiritual  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  christians  of 
old,  were  come  unto,  and  also  to  Jesus  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  had 
opened,  that  they  were  turned  from  darkness  unto 
His  light,  and  thereby  became  light  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  they  were  no  more  foreigners,  nor  strangers  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  who  continued  faith- 
ful and  true  believers  in  the  light. 

"To  come  into,  and  live  in  a  true  christian  love 
and  life,  must  be  through  a  real  self-denial,  and 
taking  up  the  daily  cross  and  following  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  examples  and  steps.  This  self- 
denial  must  be  abasement  and  denial  of  all  proud, 
conceited  self,  that  is  exalted  above  others,  in  secret 
pride  abounding  in  one's  own  sense,  slighting  and 
contemning  otliers  ;  and  what  other  evils  and  cor- 
ruptions perverse  self  is  addicted  unto,  must  all 
be  denied  and  utterly  rejected  by  all  who  come  to 
embrace  an  humble  christian  life  and  condition. 

"  This  real  denial  of  self  will  not  allow  any  to 
exercise  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  nor  any 
rigid  over-ruling  thereof,  though  they  should  pre- 
tend eldership  •  but  to  be  humble  examples  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  as  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord 
to  the  younger,  the  weak,  the  feeble  and  tender, 
so  as  not  to  quench  any  good  intentions  or  desires 
in  any  such  ;  and  in  all  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness and  long-suffering,  forbearing,  or  supporting 
one  anotlier  in  love,  therein  endeavouring  for,  and 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

The  two  paragraphs  last  quoted,  will  doubtless 
be  recognized  by  some  who  may  read  them,  as  ex- 
pressions of  George  Whitehead,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  acknowledged  by  all  such,  who  have  a  single 
eye  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  be  profita- 
ble for  reproof,  and  instruction,  in  this  day  of 
self-exaltation,  when  the  professors  of  the  meek 
and  self-denying  religion  of  the  lowly,  loving, 
and  merciful  Jesus,  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
forsaking  the  spirit  of  charity,  which  "  is  not  puffed 
up,  vaunteth  not  itself,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly ;  tliinketh  no  evil,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
quity, but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;''  and  is  kind  and 
courteous  to  all  of  every  name,  profession,  or  na- 
tion, without  respect  of  persons;  for  it  endureth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  and  never  faileth  ;  being 
kind  to  the  meanest  and  merciful  to  the  worst, 
leaving  all  judgment  with  God,  who  judgeth 
righteously. 


Sale  of  a  Slave — an  incident  in  New  Orleans. 
—The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  20th  ult., 
says  :  Passing  through  the  Arcade  saloon,  we  no- 
tice at  one  of  the  auction  stands  a  negro  girl  up 
for  sale,  and  around,  a  closely  packed  crowd, 
that  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  what  was 
going  on.  Curiosity  led  us  to  pause  and  inquire 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excitement. 
The  bids  were  going  on  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
and  generally  at  ail  advance  of  only  five  dollars 
at  a  bid,  and  at  every  bid  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
would  quickly  turn  in  the  direction  whence  the 
bids  proceeded,  the  interest  and  excitement  being 
in  the  meantime,  upon  the  increase.  The  girl,  a 
bright,  and  intelligent  mulatress,  about  fourteen 


years  old,  was  evidently  not  indifferent  to  what 
was  transpiring.  There  was  no  moisture  in  her 
eyes,  but  they  assumed  an  expression  which  in- 
dicated that  she  felt  some  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  the  sale,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case.  As  the  bids  reached  near  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  excitement  became  intense,  and  as  that 
figure  was  called,  a  spontaneous  hiss  was  heard 
throughout  the  room,  followed  by  a  vehement 
shout  of  "  Turn  him  out !"  "  Turn  him  out !"  A 
rush  was  made  for  the  door,  the  hammer  had 
fallen,  and  the  girl  also,  into  the  arms  of — her 
mother,  who  had  become  her  purchaser.  The 
explanation  of  it  all  was  that  the  woman  had 
been  freed  by  her  owner,  and  had  earned  money 
enough  to  buy  her  child — the  mulatress  in  ques- 
tion— and  being  a  very  valuable  servant,  several 
persons  were  anxious  to  obtain  her,  but  all  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  had  pledged  the  mother  that 
they  would  not  bid  against  her,  and  they  honora- 
bly kept  their  faith. 

It  was  the  conduct  of  this  one,  who  was  bidding 
against  the  mother,  which  so  excited  and  exaspe- 
rated the  crowd  on  the  occasion.  The  man  made 
good  his  escape  ;  fortunately  so  for  him,  we  think, 
as  we  heard  sundry  expressions  about  "  lynching," 
&c,  as  the  crowd  came  back  to  talk  over  the  mat- 
ter. The  mother  was  so  much  affected  by  the  joy 
of  having  succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of  her 
child,  that  she  swooned  away  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  saloon.  We  may  add  that  the  sale  was  a 
succession  sale,  and  was  not  designed  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  nominal,  and  nobody  intended 
that  the  mother  should  be  deprived  of  her  child. 


The  Narrow  Way — The  Path  of  Peace. 
Now,  having  in  short  said  something  of  the 
broad  way  and  wide  gate,  and  of  the  walkers  J 
therein,  I  am  to  say  something  of  the  narrow  way  J 
and  straight  gate,  which  Christ  Jesus  saith,  few 
find.    This  is  the  way  called  in  Scripture  the  j 
ancient  way  of  holiness,  and  is  called  narrow,  and  J 
the  gate  straight,  because  no  double-minded  man  [j 
can  walk  therein.    All  who  come  to  walk  in  this 
way,  must  leave  their  iniquities  behind  ;  for  there 
is  no  coming  out  of  the  broad  into  the  narrow,  but 
by  putting  off,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds ;  and  this  is  effected  by  joining  to, 
and  obeying  the  grace  that  came  by  Christ  Jesus ; 
which  the  Apostle  saith,  bringeth  salvation,  teach- 
ing to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  leads  to  live  godly,  righteously 
and  soberly,  in  this  present  world.    This  makes 
manifest  the  broad  way,  gives  a  sense  of  the 
destruction  it  leads  to,  and  leads  out  of  it  into  the 
narrow  way.    Although  this  way  is  narrow,  and 
the  gate  straight  to  man  in  the  fall  and  alienationj 
from  God,  walking  in  the  broad  'way,  and  laden| 
with  sins,  yet  as  men  and  women  come  out  of  the 
broad  way,  and  from  delighting  in  unrighteousness 
and  come  to  delight  in  following  the  Lamb  of  God| 
Christ  Jesus,  by  his  Spirit,  who  leads  the  obediem 
in  the  blessed  work  of  regeneration,  they  will  set 
that  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  a  pleasant  way,  anc 
the  just  roan's  path  a  shining  light,  that  shinetl 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  and  so  shal 
drink  of  the  brook  of  comfort  and  consolation 
the  way,  and  say  with  Solomon,  "  In  the  way  o 
righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereo) 
there  is  no  death."    Life  to  the  soul  is  death  to  sin 
here  the  ransomed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Chrisj 
Jesus  return  to  Sion,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  ther 
heads. 

But  all  that  come  to  walk  in  the  narrow  waj 
and  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  must  take  up  th 
cross  of  Christ  Jesus  daily,  and  deny  themselves 
and  in  the  strength  received  by  the  grace  of  Got 
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I  resist  and  withstand  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
who  tempts  most  to  that  sin  and  iniquity  which  he 

'  knows  man  is  most  prone  to."  *    *   *  "  A  chris- 

3  tian,  in  name  and  profession  only,  is  a  talker  of  the 

|  narrow  way  and  straight  gate,  but  is  a  walker  in 

1  the  broad  way ;  having  a  name  to  live,  but  is  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses.  But  a  true  christian  in  the 
Divine  nature  is  circumcised  inwardly,  and  is  a  Jew 
inward,  one  that  is  born  again,  without  which, 
Christ  Jesus  saith,  there  cannot  be  an  entering  into 

I  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  *  *  *  "  A  christian  in 
the  Divine  nature  is  one  that  hath  followed  the 

J  Lamb  in  the  regeneration,  and  hath  put  off  the  evil 
corrupt  nature,  and  now  appears  amongst  men  in 

j  simplicity,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance,  mercy,  and  good- will 

i  to  mankind."  Thus  coming  out  of  the  broad  way 
of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  walking  in  the  narrow  way 
of  righteousness  and  holiness,  following  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  regeneration,  ye  are 
fitted  for  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  they  are  indeed 
blessed,  who  are  come  to  tbat  state,  who  can  in 
truth  say,  For  them  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die, 

I  gain.''1 — Charles  Marshall. 


Fat  Meat. 

The  following  is  from  the  Scalpel,  a  medical 
,  Journal  published  in  New  York,  and  edited  with 
great  ability : 

"  With  young  girls,  fashion  sometimes  deters 
,  from  eating  of  fat  meat,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  grossness  and  want  of  delicacy ;  and  many, 
1  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty  years,  mani- 
fest the  injurious  consequences  of  this  error.  The 
skin  is  flabby,  cool,  and  blanched,  and  the  whole 
I  system  appears  exsanguineous :    the  cheeks  are 
Jisometimes  flushed  with  a  transient,  irritative,  fever- 
Jish  heat,  but  there  is  a  persistent  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  aggregate  heat  of  the  body 
'.  is  deficient.    The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body 
jl  become  enlarged.    The  appetite  is  irregular  and 
fastidious;  especially  in  the  morning,  food  is  taken 
"  reluctantly,  or  utterly  refused.    In  short,  the  gen- 
:\  eral  assemblage  of  symptoms  indicate  a  scrofulous 
^constitution.    In  most  cases  there  is  a  morbid 
'  thirst,  and  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  by 
Ban  excessive  use  of  cold  water  and  other  drinks. 
VLf,  perchance,  the  friends  indulge  in  a  hydropathic 
^monomania,  the  external  use  of  cold  water  is 
7J brought  in  requisition,  still  more  to  lessen  the  vital 
••1'heat,  depress  the  powers  of  life,  and  aid  in  the  full 
'Tlevelopment  of  phthisis. 

~Y  "  Most  individuals  who  avoid  fat  meat  also  use 
j>|ittle  of  butter  and  oily  gravies,  though  many  com- 
'joensate  for  this  want,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  free  use 
■TB>f  these  articles,  and  also  milk,  eggs,  and  various 
fl saccharine  substances.  But  they  constitute  an  im- 
|>erfect  substitute  for  fat  meat,  without  which, 
*liooner  or  later,  the  body  is  almost  sure  to  show 
r*lhe  effect  of  deficient  calorification. 

"  That  these  striking  facts  are  commonly  unno- 
ticed, the  truth  of  which  is  rendered  evident  by  ob- 
*|.ervation  and  inquiry,  is  conclusive  proof  that  this 
'"Subject  has  received  little  attention.  Its  importance 
^an-hardly  be  doubted  or  over-estimated,  when  it 
""js  considered  that  full  one-fifth  of  the  human  race 
',Tll3  destroyed  by  phthisis.  To  parents,  whose  chil- 
dren have  this  aversion  to  oily  food — this  fearful 
i3?3ign  of  early  dissolution — the  subject  is  one  of  the 
»*  leepest  interest.  It  also  deserves  the  careful  con- 
i3e  ideration  of  insurance  companies,  of  young  persons 

a  making  matrimonial  alliances,  and  certainly  of 
fll  ihysicians,  the  professional,  public  guardians  of 

luman  life  and  health.  The  presumption  will  com- 
•'jfi  aonly  hold  true,  that  a  person  who  habitually 


avoids  fat  meat  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  will  die 
of  phthisis  before  forty-five. 

"  But  the  great  importance  of  oily  food,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  disease,  consists  in  its  preventive  effi- 
cacy. In  most  cases  of  unequivocally  developed 
phthisis,  all  curative  plans  of  treatment  fail.  Pre- 
vention is  the  great  object ;  to  accomplish  which,  I 
feel  assured  that  a  rational  plan  of  diet — proper 
combination  of  nitrogenized  and  caloric  food — may 
be  employed  with  the  most  salutary  effect.  The 
significant  fact  that  the  subjects  of  phthisis  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  those  who  avoid  fat  meat, 
should  be  generally  known.  Young  persons  should 
be  fully  warned  against  this  dangerous  error.  The 
gay  miss  of  eighteen,  whose  countenance,  to  the  prac- 
tical observer,  clearly  shows  the  want  of  caloric 
nutriment,  should  be  plainly  told  that  if  this  error 
of  diet  is  continued,  phthisis  will  claim  her  as  a 
victim  before  forty-five." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Few  Words  to  such  as  Complain  for  Want  of 
Power. 

Be  sure  ye  receive  Christ :  for  he  is  the  same 
that  ever  he  was.  To  as  many  as  receive  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  (not  only  to  stand  against 
sin,  but)  to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  he  did  so 
formerly,  and  he  doth  so  still.  And  they  that  are 
true  Jews,  born  after  the  Spirit,  truly  circumcised, 
are  indeed  come  to  Mount  Sion,  and  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  inwardly  :  who  feed  on  God's 
holy  mountain,  and  dwell  in  his  holy  city,  in  the 
building  that  is  from  above,  for  the  birth  which  is 
from  above.  There  is  no  complaining  in  the  streets 
of  this  city :  but  what  God  requireth,  is  perform- 
ed ;  and  what  God  promiseth  to  his,  is  enjoyed 
there ;  according  to  the  several  states  and  condi- 
tions of  each,  and  according  to  the  ability,  which 
is  given  in  the  new  covenant,  where  God  fulfilleth 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power,  in  the  hearts  of  his,  daily : 
everlasting  praises  and  honour  to  his  Name. 

O,  the  precious  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  Bedeemed  meet,  in  which  Name  is 
power  :  and  he  who  is  the  arm  and  power  of  God, 
is  in  the  midst  of  them  ! 

They  who  receive  him  who  is  the  power,  who  is 
a  spiritual  vine  and  olive-tree  to  all  His,  who  yields 
daily  of  the  living  sap,  and  virtue  to  them,  (wherein 
there  is  power)  : — how  can  they  want  power?  or, 
how  can  they  but  praise  the  Lord,  who  daily  minis- 
ters unto  them  of  the  power  of  the  endless  life  ? 
When  the  holy  life  and  power  springs,  and  is  felt, 
praises  to  the  Lord  cannot  but  spring  with  it. 

So  that  it  concerns  all  people  seriously  to  consi- 
der, whether  the  reason  why  they  have  not  power, 
be  not  because  they  do  not  receive  Christ,  who  hath 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  to  him :  for 
many  talk  of  Christ,  but  few  come  to  him  in  the 
Father's  drawings,  so  will  not  receive  him ;  like 
the  Jew,  who  waited  for  his  appearance,  and  yet 
rejected  him  when  he  came. 

Iaasc  Peninuton. 


Visit  from  a  Leopard. 
One  night  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  furious 
barking  or  our  dogs,  accompanied  by  cries  of  dis- 
tress. Suspecting  that  some  beast  of  prey  had 
seized  upon  one  of  them,  I  leaped  undressed  out 
of  my  bed,  and,  gun  in  hand,  hastened  to  the  spot 
whence  the  cries  proceeded.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  however,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing; 
yet  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder  away, 
I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  torch  was  lighted,  and  we  then  discovered 
the  tracks  of  a  leopard  ;  and  also  large  patches  of 
blood.    On  counting  the  dogs,  I  found  that  "  Sum- 


mer," the  best  and  fleetest  of  our  kennel,  was  miss- 
ing. As  it  was  in  vain  that  I  called  and  searched 
for  him,  I  concluded  that  the  leopard  had  carried 
him  away;  and,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done 
that  night,  I  again  retired  to  rest ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  poor  animal  continued  to  haunt  me,  and  drove 
sleep  away.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  front 
chest  of  the  wagon,  when  suddenly  the  melancholy 
cries  were  repeated,  and,  on  reaching  the  spot,  I 
discovered  Summer  stretched  at  full  length  in  the 
middle  of  a  bush.  Though  the  poor  creature  had 
had  several  deep  wounds  about  his  throat  and 
chest,  he  at  once  recognized  me,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  looked  wistfully  in  my  face.  The  sight  sick- 
ened me  as  I  carried  him  to  the  house,  where  in 
time,  however,  he  recovered.  The  very  next  day 
"  Summer"  was  revenged  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Some  of  the  servants  had  gone  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  chase  away  a  jackal,  when  they  suddenly 
encountered  a  leopard  in  the  act  of  springing  at 
our  goats,  which  were  grazing,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, on  the  river's  banks.  On  finding  himself  discov- 
ered, he  immediately  took  refuge  in  a  tree,  where 
he  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  men.  It  was, 
however,  not  until  he  had  received  upwards  of 
sixteen  wounds,  some  of  which  were  inflicted  by 
poisoned  arrows,  that  life  became  extinct. — Ander- 
sons Travels  in  Southern  Africa. 

Philip  Henry  used  to  say,  that  many  scripture 
parables  and  similitudes  are  taken  from  the  com- 
mon actions  of  this  life,  that  when  our  hands  are 
employed  about  them,  our  hearts  may  the  more 
easily  pass  through  them  to  divine  and  heavenly 
things.  He  has  been  heard  often  to  blame  those 
whose  irregular  zeal,  in  the  profession  of  religion, 
makes  them  neglect  their  proper  business,  and  let 
the  house  drop  through,  the  affairs  of  which  the 
good  will  order  with  discretion.  He  would  tell 
sometimes,  how  a  pious  woman  was  convinced  of 
this  her  fault,  by  means  of  an  intelligent,  godly 
neighbour,  wbo,  coming  into  the  house,  and  finding 
the  woman,  far  in  the  day,  in  her  closet,  and  the 
house  sadly  neglected,  he  said,  "  What !  is  there 
no  fear  of  God  in  this  house  ?"  which  much  start- 
led and  affected  the  good  woman,  who  overheard 
him.  He  would  often  say,  "  Every  thing  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  season ;  and  that  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
prudent,  so  to  order  the  duties  of  their  general 
callings  as  Christians,  and  those  of  their  particular 
callings  in  the  world,  as  that  they  may  not  clash 
or  interfere.  It  is  observable,  from  Bcclesiastes, 
vii.  16,  that  there  may  be  overdoing  in  well- 
doing."— Philip  Henry. 



The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  in  Sleeping  Apart- 
ments.— The  recent  investigation  of  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  the  masses  have  caused  the 
importance  of  pure  air  and  light  to  be  more  gene- 
rally understood  now  than  it  was  before.  The 
simple  fact  set  forth  by  Dr.  Arnott  long  ago,  that  a 
canary  bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained 
bedstead  in  which  people  are  sleeping,  will  generally 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning,  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  the  danger  of  breathing  a  vitiated 
medium  and  the  necessity  for  providing  a  constant 
and  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  in  our  dwellings. 
Impure  air,  however,  cannot  be  seen  ;  its  effects  are 
not  immediate  ;  and  so  it  has  been  allowed  quietly 
to  kill  its  thousands  annually,  and  to  lay  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  other  thousands,  ready  to  be  developed 
by  assisting  circumstances,  without  an  effort  to  stay 
its  ravages,  and  almost  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
agency.  A  healthy  man  respires  about  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  in  that  period  about 
700  cubic  inches  of  air.  Fresh  air  contains  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  one  and  a  half  per 
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cent,  of  carbonic  acid  :  by  the  process  of  respiration, 
the  oxygen  is  reduced  to  eleven  per  cent.,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  increased  to  rather  more  than  eight 
per  cent.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
render  air  unfit  to  support  life ;  so  that  a  man  in 
respiring  700  cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  vitiates 
about  1030  cubic  inches,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  skin;) 
and  this  will  serve  to  give  some  notion  of  the  large 
quantity  of  air  required  for  the  healthful  occupation 
of  a  building  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  especially 
of  sleeping  rooms. — Leisure  Hour. 


Power  of  Enduri?ig  Cold. — The  mysterious 
compensations  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
climate  are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics. 
In  the  Polar  zone  the  assault  is  immediate  and 
sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot 
countries,  produces  its  result  rapidly.  It  requires 
hardly  a  single  winter  to  tell  who  are  to  be  heat- 
making  and  acclimatized  men.  Petersen,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  resided  for  two  years  at  Uperna- 
vick,  seldom  enters  a  room  with  a  fire.  Another 
of  our  party,  George  Riley,  with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, established  habits  of  free  exposure,  and 
active,  cheerful  temperament,  has  so  inured  him- 
self to  the  cold,  that  he  sleeps  on  our  sledge-jour- 
neys without  a  blanket,  or  any  other  covering  than 
his  walking  suit,  while  the  outside  temperature  is 
30  degrees  below  zero. — Dr.  Kane's  Journal. 


Look  Forwards. — Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes,  the 
business  of  life  is  to  go  forward  :  he  who  sees  evil 
in  prospect  meets  it  in  his  way  ;  but  he  who  catches 
it  by  retrospection,  turns  back  to  find  it.  That 
which  is  feared  may  sometimes  be  avoided  ;  but 
that  which  is  regretted  to  day  may  be  regretted  to 
morrow.  We  should  to  be  useful,  decidedly  condemn 
the  indulgence  of  brooding  over  circumsatances  and 
events  that  thought  cannot  mend,  because  it  un- 
strings the  mind ;  and  that  once  done,  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  rapidity  its  peace  all  unravels 
itself ;  and  how  much  it  loses  of  the  power  of 
judging  rightly,  on  the  mixed  condition  of  human 
affairs. — Leisure  Hour. 
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SECOND  MONTH  28,  1857. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  7th  inst. 

The  British  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  3d  inst. 
The  Queen's  speech  alludes  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  Honduras,  in  relation  to  Central  Ame- 
rican affairs,  and  expresses  hopes  that  the  difficulties 
will  be  soon  settled.  The  wars  with  Persia  and  China 
have  both  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  information 
called  for.  An  interesting  discussion  was  also  had  in 
relation  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  on  a  motion  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  possessions  of  that  Company. 
It  was  suggested  by  several  speakers  that  the  monopoly 
should  be  broken  up,  and  the  lands  thrown  open  to  im- 
migration. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  had 
been  45,500  bales;  fair  Orleans  at  8jr/. ;  fair  Uplands, 
~\4.  Breadstuff*  wero  dull,  with  but  little  change  in 
prices. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Constantinople  says,  that 
Russia  demands  the  occupation  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Mazandcson.  The  English  have  reconstructed  the 
forts  at  Burhire,  and  leaving  it  occupied  by  troops,  have 
marched  upon  Mohainora,  which  commands  both  the 
province  of  Tars  and  the  road  to  Shiraz.  They  arc  also 
about  to  occupy  Mahomed  and  Bender  Ali,  two  towns  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  English  nnd  French  troops  have  been  ordered  to 
evacuate  Greece,  their  demands  having  been  fully  com- 
plied with. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  three  pro- 


tecting Powers  of  Russia,  England  and  France,  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  Greek  finances. 

The  treaty  for  the  redemption  of  the  Sound  Dues  has 
been  printed.  Article  fourth  binds  the  States  signing 
the  treaty  to  pay  to  Denmark  30,570,000  rix  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  quotas  already  agreed  upon.  The  final 
conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  is  to  be  held 
in  Copenhagen  in  the  Fourth  month. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  for  the  reception  of  the  Neapolitan 
State  prisoners,  who  are  to  be  pardoned.  This  treaty, 
accompanied  with  an  offer  of  pardon,  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  State  prisoners  in  the  kingdom. 

The  French  army  is  now  being  gradually  reduced  to  a 
peace  footing.  Furloughs,  temporary  and  renewable, 
have  just  been  granted  to  46,000  men,  making,  with 
similar  ones  which  have  been  issued,  a  grand  total  of 
141,000.  This  is  a  pleasant  notification,  for  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  a  general  amnesty  will 
soon  be  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  all  the  Hungarian 
political  offenders. 

MEXICO. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  15th,  have  been 
received.  General  Comonfort's  administration  was  said 
to  be  gaining  strength.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  rebel- 
lion had  been  arrested.  It  was  understood  that  an  im- 
portant treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  the  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  with  the  Mexican  government,  whereby 
a  large  share  of  Mexican  territory,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Sonora,  is  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  The  President  has  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  convene  on 
the  4th  of  Third  month  next,  to  receive  and  act  upon 
such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  repealing  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  and  providing  for  a  new  election. 
In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  Cor- 
ruption Investigating  Committee  of  the  House  reported, 
as  the  result  of  their  labours,  that  they  found  four  of  its 
members  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  of- 
fered resolutions  for  their  expulsion.  One  of  them  is 
charged  with  voting  for  the  Iowa  land  bill  for  a  conside- 
ration ;  another  with  attempting  to  procure  a  bribe  from 
the  Des  Moines  Navigation  Company;  another  with 
attempting  to  procure  money  for  reporting  favourably  on 
a  claim  from  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  Three 
of  the  delinquents  are  from  New  York,  and  one  from 
Connecticut.  The  committee  also  reported  a  bill  to 
punish  members  for  corruption.  The  Tariff  bill  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  passed — yeas, 
110  ;  nays,  84.  This  bill  increases  the  free  list,  and  ad- 
mits wool  of  the  value  of  15  cents  a  pound  or  less,  and 
50  cents  and  over  per  pound  duty  free,  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate kinds  at  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Lead, 
hemp,  iron  and  sugar  remain  as  they  are.  The  bill  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  revenue  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  A  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  has  passed  both  branches.  The  aggregate  in- 
crease is  $525,000.  The  Submarihe  Telegraph  bill,  after 
being  amended,  passed  the  House — yeas,  102;  nays,  81. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  with 
an  amendment,  providing  that  none  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  entitled  to  vote  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
State. 

U.  S.  Senator. — John  R.  Thompson  has  been  re-elected 
U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years,  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  450. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  250. 

Railroad  Disasters  in  the  United  States. — According  to 
Loyd's  forthcoming  "  American  Guide  and  Railroad  Dis- 
asters in  the  United  States,"  since  the  invention  of  the 
locomotive  to  the  present  date,  there  have  been  twenty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  kill- 
ed and  wounded  by  railroad  accidents! 

Public  Instruction  in  California. — From  the  official  re- 
ports for  1856,  we  learn  that  there  are,  in  California,  31G 
public  schools,  attended  by  26,160  children,  and  taught 
by  411  teachers.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  schools 
was  12,455  in  the  year  1855,  and  14,928  in  1856;  of 
girls  there  were  11,313  in  1855,  and  12,435  in  1856. 

Instruction  in  Wisconsin. — The  official  reports  state 
that  131,451  children  attended  the  public  schools  last 
year,  being  9000  more  than  in  1855.  There  are  213,788 
children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty. 

Can*  Culling*. — In  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the 


Louisiana  sugar  cane,  the  U.  S.  government  sent  a  ves-  j 
sel  to  South  America  specially  to  procure  cuttings  from  j 
a  variety  of  localities.    The  vessel  recently  returned  to  | 
New  Orleans,  and  measures  were  about  being  taken  to 
furnish  the  planters  with  the  cuttings.    Plantains,  ba- 
nanas, yams,  &c,  were  also  brought  for  trial. 

The  Pork  Trade  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  present  season, 
falls  about  28  per  cent,  short  of  last  year. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Trade  of  Canada. — The  value  of  | 
the  goods  imported  into  Canada,  in  1856,  was  $30,613,-  j 
382,  being  an  increase  of  $6,141,737,  over  the  previous  j 
year.  The  amount  of  duties  on  imports  collected  in  the  I 
year,  was  $4,363,021,  being  an  increase  of  about  one 
million,  over  the  revenue  of  1855. 

Lowell,  Mass. — In  Lowell,  there  are  twelve  great  ma- j 
nufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  i 
stock  of  $13,900,000.  They  have  52  mills,  run  394,344 1 
spindles,  and  11,889  looms.  They  employ  8990  females  |' 
and  4397  males.  These  mills  make,  weekly,  2,374,000; 
yards  of  cotton  goods,  44,000  of  woolens,  and  25,000  o( !» 
carpets.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  amounts  tc  |j 
765,000  pounds,  and  of  wool,  91,000  pounds.  Thepopu-!, 
lation  in  1855  was  37,553  ;  in  1828  it  was  3532. 

The  Holyhead  (Eng.)  Quarries. — At  the  Harbour  Quar- 
ry, about  500,000  pounds  of  powder  are  used  annually 
and  1200  men  are  employed.  At  a  recent  blast,  about 
120,000  tons  of  stone  were  brought  down  and  broker 
into  masses.  The  charge,  which  was  in  four  chambers 
was  fired  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

A  Wealthy  Class. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  says 
that  the  free  coloured  population  of  that  city  are  pos 
sessed  of  property,  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Chas.  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  Nathl.  S.  Bab  i 
cock,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Isaa  ! 
Peckham,  $4,  vols.  27  and  28,  for  Rachel  Hoag,  Rober. 
Knowles,  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2  each,  vol.  30  j| 
from  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  O.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  for  Jess 
John,  Robt.  Todd,  Jesse  Hiatt,  Debby  Dewees,  $2  eaci 
vol.  30  ;  from  R.  L.  Roberts,  O.,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  30 ;  froi 
N.  H.  Clark  and  D.  Clark,  N.  C,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  30,  au 
$2,  for  Bible  Ass. 


Died,  in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  of  Twelft| 
month,  1856,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Isaac  Peel! 
ham,  Lydia  W.  Peckham,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  New  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting.    The  voii 
left  by  the  early  removal  of  this  dear  young  Friend,  wi  j 
be  keenly  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friendd 
she  possessed  an  amiable  and  affectionate  dispositio  fi 
and  had  long  evinced  much  seriousness  and  religioii 
exercise  on  her  own  account,  being  earnestly  concern«l| 
for  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Truth.    As  her  di I 
ease  progressed,  her  exercise  increased,  she  felt  that  si U 
had  not  been  faithful  to  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Ei 
vine  will,  which  she  much  regretted;  and  gave  veil 
affecting  advice  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  around  h| 
bed,  entreating  them  to  be  faithful,  and  trust  in  the  Lor. 
A  day  or  two  before  she  died,  she  said  to  her  eldest  br1 
ther :  "  Dear  brother,  put  not  off  the  work  of  repentanc' 
until  laid  on  a  sick  bed,"  and  again  she  spoke  to  h 
brothers  and  sisters  particularly,  on  the  subject  of  dre:' 
and  a  willingness  to  bear  the  cross  in  this,  as  well  I 
other  things ;  saying,  should  she  recover,  she  hoped  \ 
be  more  faithful  than  she  had  heretofore  been.  Throu  | 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  gracious  Redeemer,  she  felt  fti 
giveness,  saying:  "  All  is  peace,"  and  that  she  had  ni 
thing  to  bind  her  to  earth  but  the  dear  family  for  whej 
she  deeply  felt.    To  her  afflicted  father,  she  remarke! 
"This  is  the  third  heavy  affliction  [of  the  kind]  th| 
hast  had  to  pass  through,  but  He,  who  has  sustainl 
thee  hitherto,  will  support  thee  in  this."    She  had  lo!; 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  dear  childrij, 
and  no  doubt  exerted  a  profitable  influence  over  thei, 
who  clung  to  her  to  the  last,  but  she  said  :  "  Let  me  gel' 
her  father  inquired,  where  ?  she  answered,  "  To  heave  1 
She  bade  them  all  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  not  let 
after  passed  quietly  away  to  her  heavenly  home.  Mr 
those  to  whom  her  memory  is  precious,  seek  to  attii 
the  same  happy  experience,  and  be  permitted  to  enr 
the  same  glorious  rest. 

 ,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Ji|i 

Edge;  an  esteemed  member  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Mc-- 
ing,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  son  of  T!- 

mas  and  Catharine  Evans,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting-  of  Friends 
Philadelphia. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Concluded  from  page  194.) 

With  a  sincere  disposition  to  speak  favourably 
of  every  plan  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, which  is  not  founded  upon  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  security  of  property,  we  have  no  desire 
to  maintain  that  all  the  denouncers  of  competition 
are  weak  and  dangerous  advisers  of  the  great  body 
of  working  people.  We  believe  that  the  entire 
system  of  any  proposed  co-operation  that  would  set 
aside  competition  is  a  delusion — out  of  which,  in- 
deed, some  small  good  might  be  slowly  and  pain- 
fully evoked,  but  which  can  never  mainly  affect  the 
great  workings  of  individual  industry,  while  its  fu- 
tile attempts  may  relax  the  springs  of  all  just  and 
honest  action.  But  we  do  not  in  any  degree  seek 
to  oppose  any  practical  form  of  co-operation  that  is 
built  upon  the  natural  and  inevitable  workings  of 
capital,  tending  to  produce  in  a  manner  not  less 
favourable  for  production  than  a  system  entirely 
competitive. 

However  earnest  and  thinking  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  improvement,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical,  has  reached  the  masses  of 
our  population,  it  is  a  prayer  in  which  all  good 
men  unite,  that  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
ii^i  may  be  more  and  more  improved — that  their  out- 
id'i  ward  circumstances  may  be  made  better  and  better. 

But  those  who  labour  the  steadiest,  and  the  most 
"j1.;  zealously,  in  the  endeavour  to  realize  this  hope,  feel 
that  the  day  of  this  amelioration  is  far  removed  by 
any  contentions  between  the  employed  and  the  em- 
ui*!  ployers,  which  impede  production  and  diminish  the 
iM  funds  for  the  support  of  labour.    They  know  that 
every  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life  improves  also 
the  condition  of  the  humblest  working  man  in  the 
land ;  and  they  also  know  that  every  successive 


must  hold  in  check  is  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits — 
those  habits  which,  looking  only  to  the  present  hour, 
at  one  time  plunge  some  into  all  the  thoughtless 
extravagance  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  high  wages 
— at  another,  throw  them  prostrate  before  their 
employers,  in  all  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
accompany  a  state  of  low  wages,  without  a  provi- 
sion for  that  state.  It  is  for  them,  and  for  them 
alone,  to  equalize  the  two  conditions.  The  changes 
of  trade,  in  a  highly  commercial  country  like  this, 
must  be  incessant.  It  is  for  the  workmen  them- 
selves to  put  a  "governor"  on  the  commercial  ma- 
chine, as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  in  a  season  of 
prosperity  to  accumulate  the  power  of  capital — in 
a  season  of  adversity  to  use  effectively,  because 
temperately,  that  power  which  they  have  won  for 
themselves. 

But  there  are  other  duties  to  be  performed,  in  an- 
other direction — the  duties  of  employers.  That  duty 
does  not  consist  in  making  labourers  partners,  if  the 
employers  have  no  inclination  thereto.  It  does  not 
consist  in  attempting  any  private  benevolence,  by 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  their  own  firms 
beyond  the  average  rate,  which  attempt  would  be 
ruinous  to  both  classes  interested.  But  it  does  con- 
sist in  exercising  the  means  within  their  power  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  all  in  their  employ,  by  cul- 
tivating every  sympathy  with  them  that  may  be 
the  real  expression  of  a  community  of  interests. 
Such  sympathy  is  manifested  when  large  firms  de- 
vote a  considerable  portion  of  their  profits  to  the 
education  of  the  young  persons  employed  in  their 
factories ;  when  they  cultivate  the  intelligent  plea- 
sures of  their  adult  work-people ;  when,  in  a  word, 
they  make  the  factory  system  a  beautiful  instru- 
ment for  raising  the  whole  body  of  their  labourers 
into  a  real  equality,  in  all  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual conditions  of  our  nature,  with  themselves,  the 
captains  of  industry.  When  these  duties  are  at- 
tended to,  there  may  be  common  misfortunes ;  de- 
mand may  fall  off;  the  machinery,  whether  of  steam 
or  of  mind,  may  be  imperfectly  in  action ;  the  sea- 
son of  adversity  may  bring  discomfort.  But  it  will 
not  bring  animosity.  There  may  be  deep  anxieties 
on  one  part,  and  severe  privations  on  the  other, 
but  there  will  not  be  hatred  and  jealousies — the 
cold  neglect,  and  the  grim  despair. 
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t£m  improvement  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  inequa 
:  :  iity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.    But,  if  the  con- 
^''J  dition  of  the  working  men  of  this  country  is  to  be 
rtkJ  permanently  improved — if  they  are  to  obtain  a  full 
ie  3  share  of  the  blessings  which  science  and  industry 
Bin!  confer  upon  mankind — they  must  win  those  bless- 
ings by  their  own  moral  elevation.    They  cannot 
snatch  them  by  violence ;  they  cannot  accomplish 
them  suddenly  by  clamor ;  they  cannot  overthrow 
a  thousand  opposing  circumstances  to  a  great  and 
rapid  rise  of  wages ;  they  must  win  them  by  peace- 
ful and  steady  exertion.    When  the  working  men 
of  this  country  shall  feel,  as  the  larger  portion  of 
them  already  feel,  that  knowledge  is  power,  they 
will  next  set  about  to  see  how  that  power  shall  be 
exercised.    The  first  tyranny  which  that  power 


m 
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'  We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal  laws, 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given  ; 
High  sacrifice,  and  labour  without  pause, 
Even  to  the  death." 


In  concluding  this  little  volume,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  illustrate  the  productive  forces 
of  modern  society,  and  the  results  which  have  been 
attained  by  the  combined  effects  of  labour,  capital, 
and  skill,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
recently  delivered  before  a  Mechanics  Association 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; in  which  the  industrial  progress  of  our 
race,  past  and  present,  is  briefly  sketched,  and  the 
responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  each  member  of 
society  as  participators  of  the  benefits  of  such  pro- 
gress, are  pointed  out: 

"Every  age  of  the  world,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  historic  period,  has  been  characterized 


by  some  leading  or  dominant  idea ;  and  each  age 
has  bequeathed  something  of  value  to,  or  made 
some  biding  impression  on,  that  which  followed. 
We  doubt  whether  any  great  and  important  truth 
has  ever  been  lost ;  and,  though  some  may  have 
apparently  lain  dormant  for  a  time,  yet  they  have 
continually  produced  results.  Some  arts  have  un- 
doubtedly fallen  into  disuse,  because  they  are  no 
longer  required,  or  because  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  more  perfect  processes.  We,  however, 
think  it  can  be  clearly  established  that  modern 
science  is  capable  of  reproducing  every  invention 
of  ancient  art,  and  at  an  indefinite  economy  of  hu- 
man time  and  human  labour. 

"  I  know  we  are  frequently  referred  to  the  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  transported  and  wrought  by 
ancient  art,  which  are  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  and  Thebes,  and  are  frequently  told  that 
the  management  of  these  would  far  transcend  the 
skill  and  power  of  modern  engineers.  Such  asser- 
tions are,  however,  rather  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  beholder 
of  these  venerable  ruins  than  a  declaration  of  ab- 
solute truth.  As  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  mention  the  fact  that,  in  New  York,  large 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone  are  moved  from  place 
to  place,  while  the  inhabitants  remain  undisturbed 
within  Or  we  may  point  to  the  Menai  Strait 
tubular  bridge,  a  structure  of  cast-iron  many  hun- 
dred tons  in  weight,  suspended  in  mid- air  over  a 
chasm  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

"  I  have  said  that  no  arts  of  importance  have 
been  lost,  but  perhaps  this  assertion  is  rather  too 
general.  There  is  one  which  may  be  considered 
an  exception — I  allude  to  the  ancient  art  possess- 
ed by  the  few  of  enslaving  and  brutalizing  the 
many  ;  the  art  by  which  a  single  individual,  invest- 
ed with  the  magic  of  kingly  power,  was  enabled  to 
compel  thousands  of  his  subjects,  through  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  like  beasts  of  burden,  to 
haul  materials  and  heap  up  piles  of  huge  stones, 
which  might  transmit  to  posterity  the  fact  that  a 
worm  like  himself  had  lived  and  died.  The  py- 
ramids of  Egypt,  venerable  as  they  are  with  the 
age  of  accumulated  centuries,  are  melancholy  mo- 
numents of  human  degradation,  of  human  vanity, 
and  cruelty. 

"  There  are  certain  processes  of  thought  which 
require  individual  exertion  rather  than  combined 
effort  for  their  development.  There  are  certain 
arts  in  which  perfection  depends  on  the  genius  and 
skill  of  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  condition 
of  the  race.  Such  are  oratory,  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  In  these  if  an  individual  excel,  he 
excels  for  himself— his  skill  is  not  transferable, 
though  his  example  may  serve  to  awaken  the  same 
taste  in  many  of  his  cotemporaries  and  suecesors. 
For  the  development  of  these  arts,  the  individual- 
ism of  the  Greeks  was  well  adapted,  and  they  were 
accordingly  advanced  by  this  people  almost,  if  not 
quite,  to  their  maximum  state  of  perfection.  We 
now  resort  to  classic  ages  for  moral  sentiments,  for 
illustrations  of  the  true,  and  for  the  perfection  of 
the  beautiful,  but  not  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  even  for  the  philosophy  of  art.  1  he 
ancients  had  no  acquaintance  with  science,  pro- 
called.    In  these  remarks  I  seek  not  to 
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disparage  the  past,  nor  to  unduly  exalt  the  present. 
The  character  of  the  world,  as  it  now  exhibits  itself 
in  its  mental  and  moral  development,  its  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  its  skill  in  arts,  is  the  result 
of  all  the  impressions  made  on  it  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  civilization  to  our  own  day.  In  the  case 
of  an  individual,  every  impression  to  which  his 
mind  is  subjected,  either  from  external  nature  or 
his  own  mental  operations,  or  those  of  his  fellow- 
men,  produces  an  indelible  effect,  modifying  all 
the  previous  impressions,  and  co-operating  with 
them  to  form  the  peculiarities  of  his  mental  and 
moral  character.  An  analogous  effect  is  produced 
on  the  whole  human  family  during  the  ages  of  its 
existence. 

"  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  ancients  in 
the  development  of  the  beautiful  have  not  been 
lost,  and  will  ever  remain  impressed  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  marble  of  the  Parthenon  may  be 
reduced  to  atoms,  and  these  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  but  its  form  is  imperishable.  The  mo- 
derns do  not  attempt  to  excel  the  examples  of  the 
fine  arts  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  ancients,  be- 
cause if  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  add  to  that 
which  is  perfect,  to  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the 
lily.  But  they  have  invented  tools  and  processes 
by  which  copies  of  these  precious  relics  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  with  unerring  precision,  by 
the  application,  not  of  manual  skill,  but  of  physi- 
cal labour. 

"  The  union  of  the  industrial  with  the  fine  arts 
vastly  enlarges  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
ables them  to  be  appreciated,  and  genius  to  be  ad- 
mired by  millions  whom  their  single  productions 
would  never  reach.  There  are  at  this  time  more 
minds  enthusiastically  alive  to  the  beauty  of  ancient 
art  than  there  were  in  the  days  of  Phidias.  No- 
thing, then,  of  importance  has  been  here  lost;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  has  been  gained. 

"  We  have  received  from  the  past  a  rich  trea- 
sure of  knowledge,  gathered  under  difficulties  and 
danger,  and  elaborated  with  the  thought  and  the 
experience  of  years.  Our  great  object  should  be 
to  purify  this  knowledge  from  error,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  essential  and  simple  elements,  and  to  transmit 
it  with  the  greatest  amount  of  new  truth  to  our 
successors.  We  should  recollect  that  accumulated 
knowledge,  like  accumulated  capital,  increases  at 
compound  interest,  and  knowledge  thus  accelerates 
its  own  advance.  Each  generation  is  therefore 
bound  to  add  much  more  largely  to  the  common 
stock  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  it 

"  By  these  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  imputation  of  advocating  the  perfec- 
tibility of  the  human  race.  That  there  will  be, 
however,  continued  progress,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but 
this  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  blind  law  of  neces- 
sity, but  of  a  providential  design  through  individ- 
ual agency.  It  is,  therefore,  the  high  privilege,  as 
well  as  the  sacred  duty,  of  every  one  of  us  to  make 
the  improvement  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men 
the  great  object  of  life,  and  to  endeavour,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  to  leave  the  world  at  least  a 
little  wiser  and  better  than  we  found  it.  But,  in 
order  to  success  in  this  effort,  we  must  cultivate 
other  provinces  of  thought  than  merely  those  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  development  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world.  There  arc  other  re- 
gions of  a  higher  and  holier  nature,  without  the 
cultivation  of  which  no  true  progress  can  be  made." 

Tribulation. — The  cmsadcrs  of  old,  we  are  told, 
used  to  bear  a  painted  cross  upon  their  shoulders ;  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  among  us  take  up  crosses 
which  sit  just  as  lightly  ;  things  of  ornament,  pass- 
ports to  respectability,  a  cheap  exchange  for  a 
struggle  wc  never  made,  and  a  crown  we  never 


strove  for.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Except 
the  happy  infants  whom  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world  pass  swiftly  and  lightly  over,  none  ever 
yet  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without 
tribulation  ;  not,  perhaps,  the  tribulation  of  fire  or 
cross,  of  rebuke  or  blasphemy  ;  but  the  tribulation 
of  a  bowed  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart ;  of  the  flesh 
crucified  to  the  spirit,  and  of  hard  conflicts  with  the 
powers  of  darkness;  and,  therefore,  if  our  religion 
be  of  such  a  pliable  and  elastic  form,  as  to  have 
cost  us  neither  pains  to  acquire,  nor  self-denial  to 
preserve,  nor  effort  to  advance,  nor  struggle  to 
maintain  holy  and  undefiled,  we  may  be  assured 
our  place  among  the  ranks  of  the  risen  dead,  will 
be  with  that  prodigious  multitude,  "  who  were  pure 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  were  not  washed  from 
their  filthiness.''" — Dr.  Moore. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Honesty. 

The  following  may  not  be  entirely  new  to  some 
of  our  readers ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  read  twice, 
and  even  thrice  : — 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  man,  that  he  is 
very  close,  but  is  perfectly  honest.  To  be  very 
close  in  our  dealing,  and  yet  perfectly  honest,  re- 
quires nice  steering.  The  man,  who  is  very  care- 
ful ahcays  to  obtain  the  utmost  which  justice  al- 
lows, will  be  very  likely  sometimes  to  take  some- 
thing more.  If  whatever  is  sold  is  always  strained 
to  a  maximum  price,  and  what  is  bought  is  screwed 
down  to  a  minimum,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur, 
that  advantage  will  sometimes  be  taken  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  others  to  push  a  more  lucrative  bargain 
than  rigid  justice  would  sanction. 

It  is  observable  that  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  the  rigid  exaction  of  all  their  dues,  are  seldom 
among  the  poorest  classes.  This  character  is, 
therefore,  not  commonly  the  effect  of  necessity. 
Penurious  dealing  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
avarice.  The  Apostle  declares  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  By  the  love  of  mo- 
ney he  unquestionably  meant  the  love  of  the  world  ; 
of  such  things  as  money  can  procure  or  represent. 
And  another  Apostle  testifies  that  "  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
The  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  the  Father 

are,  therefore,  incompatible.  Our  Lord  himself \vant.  The  application  of  our  Creator's  gifts,  whe- 
told  the  people  they  could  not  serve  God  and  ther  those  gifts  consist  of  worldly  goods,  or  intel 


lity,  except  upon  condition  that  tbe  preceding  one 
is  also  observed. 

Our  Lord  told  the  laT\  yer  that  the  first  and  great 
commandment  is — thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  When  this  love  is  the  predo- 
minant principle  in  the  mind,  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour follows  as  a  natural  result.  Then  it  becomes 
easy  to  treat  our  neighbour  as  we  would  wish  to 
be  treated  ourselves.  And  when  the  love  of  God 
predominates,  we  naturally  look  upon  every  man 
as  our  neighbour.  The  man,  who  lives  under  that 
holy  influence,  may  be  and  must  be  perfectly 
honest.  Such  an  one  will  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
exact  conditions  from  another  which  he  would 
judge  hard  and  unreasonable,  if  exacted  from 
himself.  *  * 

For  what  purpose  were  the  wealthy  few  intrusted 
with  their  stores  ?  Certainly,  not  to  enable  them 
to  gratify  *he  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye, 
or  the  pride  of  life.  Not  to  live  a  life  of  luxurious 
ease,  or  of  vain  ostentation.  But  to  honour  God 
with  their  substance,  and  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  man.  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  This 
must  be  the  case  from  the  nature  of  things.  When 
our  Lord  enjoined  his  followers  to  give  alms  of 
such  things  as  they  had,  the  injunction  unquestion- 
ably applied  to  the  treasures  of  the  wealthy. 
Among  the  primitive  disciples,  no  man  said  that 
aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but 
they  shared  all  things  in  common.  The  principle, 
under  just  limitations,  is  applicable  to  Christians 
of  every  age  and  nation.  If  the  stores  of  the 
wealthy  are  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply 
the  reasonable  wants  of  the  possessors,  the  excess 
should  be  viewed  in  the  character  of  a  trust  fund, 
to  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in  want. 
In  the  expenditures  from  this  fund,  a  sound  dis- 
cretion ought  certainly  to  be  exercised,  yet  still  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  application  of  a 
fund,  which  was  designed  by  the  donor  for  chari- 
table uses,  cannot  be  appropriated  to  purposes  at 
rith  this  design,  without  a  breach  of  the 
moral  law. 

The  precepts  of  our  Lord  plainly  indicate  that 
the  man,  who  buries  his  talent  in  the  earth,  is  ad- 
judged to  be  not  only  a  slothful,  but  a  tcicked  ser 


Mammon.  If,  then,  penurious  dealing  arises  from 
avarice — the  love  of  the  world — the  man,  who  is 
addicted  to  it,  appears  to  be  serving  Mammon. 
It  must  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  such  a  man 
to  be  perfectly  honest. 

I  hold  it  impossible  to  be  perfectly  honest  upon 
any  other  principle  than  that  laid  down  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  'AH  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."  Unless  we  act  on  this  principle,  we  shall 
certainly  fail,  in  some  point  or  other,  to  act  with 
perfect  integrity.  Dishonesty  may  be  practised  by 
silence,  as  well  as  by  misrepresentation.  "  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer :  but  when 
he  is  gone  his  way,  he  boasteth."  The  strictly 
honest  man  will  not  represent  an  article  as  more 
valuable  after  he  has  bought  it  than  before.  Nor 
will  he  in  selling  represent  it  as  more  valuable  than 
he  really  believes  it  is.  The  seller  does  not  act 
as  he  would  wish  another  to  act  toward  him,  if  he 
conceals,  even  by  silence,  a  defect,  which,  if  known, 
would  reduce  the  price. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  we  can  sup- 
port the  rule  above  cited  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unless  wc  observe  another  injunction,  both 
in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  the  precepts  of  our  Sa- 
viour: "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
This  injunction  also  seems  to  require  an  impossibi- 


lcctual  endowments,  to  mere  worldly  purposes,  is 
certainly  a  perversion  of  those  gifts ;  a  misapplica- 
tion of  a  trust  fund,  and  therefore  a  departure  from 
integrity. 

From  these  views  it  would  appear  that  honesty  J 
is  a  less  common  ingredient  in  the  human  charac- 1 
ter  than  is  usually  imagined  ;  and  that  man,  who  1 
is  not  strictly  religious,  cannot  be  perfectly  honest. 


"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

London,  England,  Nov.  6,  1852. 
I  have  not  as  yet  attended  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament, because  they  ha  ve  necessarily  been  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  verification  of  tlie i 
claims  of  the  members,  and  the  taking  of  the  cus- 
tomary oaths.  This  I  intend  to  do  at  an  early 
opportunity.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  take  a 
little  survey  of  London,  which,  although  it  does! 
not  stand  alone  and  without  competitors,  yetj 
seems  to  me  to  be  first  among  the  great  centres  oft 
modern  thought,  enterprise  and  civilization.  And 
in  speaking  of  London  it  is  not  well  to  forget  that* 
\\  hich  is  in  reality  its  origin,  and  the  source  of  itsl 
long  continued  greatness  and  wealth ;  I  mean  the 
river  Thames,  whose  history,  like  that  of  the  Nile! 
and  the  Euphrates,  has  become  a  part  of  the  his? 
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tory  of  the  human  race.  England  is  th 
mother  of  free  states  and  kingdoms  ;  and  at  some 
future  time,  when  her  palaces  and  towers  shall 
hare  crumbled,  her  children  from  distant  parts  of 
the  world  will  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  exclaim  with  filial  homage,  it  was  here  that  a 
nation  was  born. 

The  Thames,  if  we  regard  the  Isis  as  its  princi- 
pal source,  arises  in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire  ; 
and  flowing  through  some  of  the  best  portions  of 
England,  is  increased  by  various  tributaries.  Easy 
of  access  and  central  in  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  great  channels  of  commerce,  it  becomes  at  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  thence  onward  in  its  progress  of 
sixty  miles  to  the  ocean,  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  mercantile  navies  of  nations. 
The  immense  amount  of  shipping  collected  together 
j'  in  the  Thames  is  an  indication,  in  addition  to  that 
furnished  by  its  populaton  of  two  millions,  of  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  London  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  communications,  which  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  city  presses  the  crowded  banks 
of  the  river  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  Thames,  which 
a  century  ago  was  crossed  by  one  bridge  only,  is 
now  spanned  by  seven  ;  and  most  of  them  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  architectural  beauty. — Southwark 
bridge  is  of  cast  iron,  laid  upon  stone  piers.  It  has 
three  arches  ;  the  centre  arch  having  a  span  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
span  of  curve  in  the  world.  NearHungerford  Mar- 
ket i-s  the  Suspension  bridge,  for  foot  passengers 
only.  The  chains  supporting  it  are  carried  over 
jtwo  large  brick  piers,  erected  on  the  bed  of  the 
:Jjriver  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height;  making, 
^  [{besides  two  smaller  ones,  a  central  span  of  nearly 
six  hundred  and  eight}  feet. 

In  connection  with  the  bridges  of  London,  it  is 
very  natural  for  one  to  speak  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  stupendous  works,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  invention  and  power  of  man.  It  was  pro- 
jected and  carried  through  by  Isambert  Brunnel, 
distinguished  architect  no  longer  living.  The 


Thames  Tunnel  is  a  subterraneous  road,  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  length,  carried  under  the  river 
Thames ;  and  thus  forming  a  communication  in 
his  remarkable  manner  between  important  parts 
3f  the  city.    As  I  passed  through  it,  it  was  quite 
new  form  of  experience  and  association,  when  I 
'  "  :-alled  to  mind,  that  a  vast  river  with  its  collected 
'  shipping  was  floating  over  my  head. 
J     The  Tunnel  consists  of  a  square  mas3  of  brick- 
work, thirty-seven  feet  in  width  by  twenty-two  in 
'  leight,  which  contains  within  it  two  arched  pas- 
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:!ages,  each  of  them  a  little  more  than  sixteen  feet 
>  ide.  The  passage  through  which  I  went  was 
veil  lighted  with  gas  ;  and  is  approached  at  both 
mds  by  means  of  great  circular  shafts,  into  which 
here  is  a  descent  over  convenient  and  handsome 
tnircases.  The  effect,  as  one  looks  through  the 
unnel  at  either  end,  brilliantly  lighted  up  in 
te  whole  length,  and  so  unique  in  its  position  and 
tructure,  is  exceedingly  impressive. 

I  employed  a  waterman  of  the  Thames  to  take 
oe  in  his  boat  from  the  London  bridge  to  the  Tun- 
el  ;  and  in  going  down  the  river,  as  we  wound 
ur  way  amid  its  various  shipping,  I  passed  in 
ight  of  and  very  near  to  that  celebrated  mass  of 
uildings  known  a.s  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
'ower,  which  I  had  visited  and  examined  a  little 
efore,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
nd  was  originally  the  fortified  residence  of  the 
Inglish  monarchs. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  here  of  this  remarkable 
lace.    The  Tower,  in  its  whole  extent,  covers  a 
lrface  of  twelve  acres,  enclosed  within  a  strong 
n  all.    Within  the  wall  there  is  a  lofty  square 


building,  called  the  White  Tower.  It  is  built  upon 
rising  ground,  and  is  ninety-two  feet  in  height, 
with  walls  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.  It  was 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  aud  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  Tower  buildings,  and  for  a  long- 
time, it  formed,  of  itself,  the  "  Tower  of  London." 
Our  boatman,  as  he  rowed  us  by  the  side  of  these 
celebrated  buildings,  pointed  out  the  water-gate, 
called  the  «  Traitor's  G-ate,"  through  which  per- 
sons guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  politi- 
cal offences,  are  brought  to  the  Tower.  There  is 
a  square  tower  near  the  Water-gate,  called  the 
"  Bloody  Tower,"  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  the  place  of  the  murder  of  two  infant  princes 
by  their  uncle,  Kichard  III.  It  was  through  the 
gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower  that  I  had  previously 
passed  in  order  to  examine  what  it  is  permitted 
visitors  to  see.  One  of  the  objects  of  special  inte- 
rest, because  it  throws  light  upon  history  and  so- 
cial progress,  is  the  "  Horse  Armory."  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  in  its  interior,  a  room  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
posing line  of  equestrian  figures  representing  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  different  periods,  clothed  in 
the  iron  armour  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
from  the  period  of  Edward  First  to  that  of  James 
Second.  The  view  on  entering  this  room  is  exceed- 
ingly imposing,  and  enables  us  to  realize  at  once 
what  we  had  often  read  before  in  history,  but  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. In  reading  the  military  history  of  nations 
a  few  centuries  back,  we  are  almost  as  much  at  a 
loss  in  understanding  it,  as  we  oftentimes  are  in 
reading  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  But  in 
the  various  armories  of  the  Tower  of  London,  we 
have  an  explanation  far  better  than  we  can  obtain 
in  books,  in  their  general  forms  and  in  all  their 
varieties,  of  the  numerous  instruments  which  the 
ingenuity  of  men  has  formed  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence or  of  mutual  destruction ;  the  bill  and  spear, 
the  glaive,  the  battle-axe,  the  halberd,  the  pike, 
the  helmet,  the  "  twisted  mail." 

I  was  here  shown  the  executioner's  axe,  and  the 
block  upon  which  the  victims  were  struck,  which 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  sharp  blows,  which 
fell  alike,  at  different  periods,  upon  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  This  axe  is  said  to  be  the  one, 
with  which  the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  were  executed.  And  if  so,  it  was 
probably  the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Al- 
gernon Sidney, — a  celebrated  name,  which  is  cher- 
ished with  respect  and  sympathy  in  America. — 
In  that  part  of  the  White  Tower  called  Elizabeth's 
Armory,  is  the  apartment  where  Sir  Walter  Balcigh 
suffered  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment.  Like  Sid- 
ney, though  perhaps  less  pure  and  inflexible  in 
principle,  he  was  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
England ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  naval  enter- 
prise he  projected,  his  name  has  become  associated 
with  American  history.  In  this  prison  Balcigh 
wrote  many  of  his  works ;  particularly  his  History 
of  the  World. — His  wife,  at  her  own  earnest  sug- 
gestion and  entreaty,  was  permitted  to  share  his 
imprisonment  with  him,  and  his  youngest  son  was 
born  in  the  Tower.  But  neither  the  affection  of 
his  wife,  nor  his  great  talents  and  distinguished 
public  services,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  advanced 
age,  saved  him  from  a  violent  death. — When  his 
final  hour  came,  the  executioner  asked  him  which 
way  he  chose  to  place  himself  on  the  block.  He 
replied,  "  if  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which 
way  the  head  lies." 

I  observed  here  the  cloak  on  which  General 
Wolfe  died  in  the  bloody  but  victorious  battle, 
which  gave  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  to  England. 

In  the  Tower  are  kept  the  regalia  or  crown 
jewels,  which  may  be  examined  with  pleasure,  not 


only  on  account  of  their  richness,  but  because  they 
are  reconcilable  with  ideas  of  kindness  and  peace ; 
but  as  a  general  thing  the  Tower  can  only  be  re- 
garded, both  in  what  it  has  been  and  in  what  it 
now  is,  as  a  great  historical  monument  of  the  art 
of  war  and  of  human  bloodshed. 

Higher  up  the  Thames,  (for  everything  seems  to 
spring  from  this  river  as  if  it  were  a  permanent 
source  of  life,)  are  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
— a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  presenting  a  front 
on  the  river  of  nine  hundred  feet,  enriched,  per- 
haps too  much  so,  with  everything  which  archi- 
tectural art  can  furnish,  in  the  shape  of  mouldings, 
tracery,  carvings,  and  heraldic  devices.  The-most 
striking  external  feature  in  this  mighty  range  of 
buildings  is  the  Victoria  Tower,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height. 

Among  the  royal  palaces  in  London,  the  first 
which  naturally  claims  attention,  is  that  of  St. 
James.  It  is  its  historical  associations,  however, 
and  not  its  architecture,  which  seem  to  give  it  that 
place.  It  was  built  for  the  most  part  by  Henry 
VIII ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the 
year  1837,  was  the  city  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  Since  that  time  the  present  queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at 
Windsor  Castle,  has  occupied,  when  in  London, 
the  Buckingham  Palace.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
interior  of  St.  James  Palace,  speak  of  its  numerous 
and  well  arranged  apartments  as  convenient  and 
richly  furnished  ;  but  the  casual  visitor,  who  sees 
nothing  but  the  outside,  will  find  but  little  to  excite 
his  admiration.  Buckingham  Palace  is  not  far 
distant.  It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  form- 
ing a  quadrangle,  with  a  front  facing  St.  James 
Park,  and  another  towards  the  private  grounds. 
As  compared  with  St.  James,  it  not  only  occupies 
a  position  far  better,  but  is  really  a  beautiful  and 
imposing  edifice.  The  royal  standard  is  now  float- 
ing over  it,  which  indicates  that  Victoria  is  here. 

The  toleration  of  religious  opinion  which  exists 
in  England  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  religious  sentiment ;  at  least  we  should  natu- 
rally inter  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  said  to 
be  more  than  five  hundred  places  of  worship,  of 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  in  the  city 
of  London; — many  of  them  small,  it  is  true,  and 
making  no  pretensions  to  magnificence,  but  still 
not  inconsistent  with  true  and  high  developments 
of  religious  feeling.  There  are  some  things  worthy 
of  a  traveller's  notice  in  St.  Margaret's  church ; 
and  not  the  least  circumstance  of  interest  about  it 
is,  that  here  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  was  buried  on  the 
day  that  he  was  executed.  The  church  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  an  imposing  and 
beautiful  building  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
many  other  churches  both  in  London  and  in  other 
places ;  but  by  universal  consent  there  is  but  one 
St.  Paul's. 

The  length  of  St.  Paul's  church  from  cast  to 
west,  within  the  walls,  is  five  hundred  feet;  its 
total  height  from  the  ground,  four  hundred  and 
four  feet.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed not  merely  as  a  place  of  worship,  for  which 
one  of  very  different  dimensions  might  have 
answered  ;  but  like  Westminster  Abbey,  as  a  grand 
national  monument  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  Eng- 
land. At  least  if  such  were  not  Wren's  original 
design,  such  has  been  the  practical  result  ;  for  if  it 
became  impossible  to  fill  this  vast  space  with  living 
auditors  brought  within  hearing  distance,  the  next 
best  thing  which  could  be  done,  was  to  occupy 
large  portions  of  it  with  the  dead  and  their  monu- 
ments. 

(To  lxi  continued.) 
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THE  FRIEND. 


WJic?i  is  a  man  rich  enough  1 — When  a  lad,  an 
old  gentleman  took  the  trouble  to  teach  me  seme 
little  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  this  view  I 
remember  he  one  day  asked  me,  "  When  is  a  man 
rich  enough  ?"  I  replied,  "  When  he  has  a  thou- 
sand pounds."  He  said,  "  No."  "  Two  thousand  ?" 
"No."  "  Ten  thousand  ?"  "No."  "A  hundred 
thousand  ?"  which  I  thought  would  settle  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  still  continued  to  say,  "  No."  I  gave 
it  up,  and  confessed  I  could  not  tell,  but  begged 
that  he  would  inform  me.  He  gravely  said,  "Wlien 
he  has  a  little  more  than  he  has,  and  that  is  never  ! 
If  he  acquires  one  thousand,  he  wishes  to  have  two 
thousand,  then  five,  then  twenty,  then  fifty  ;  from 
that  his  riches  would  amount  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  so  on  till  he  had  grasped  the  whole  world, 
after  which  he  would  look  about  him,  like  Alexan- 
der, for  other  worlds  to  possess."  Many  a  proof 
have  I  had  of  the  old  gentleman's  remarks  since  he 
made  them  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
discovered  the  reason.  Full  enjoyment,  full  satis- 
tion  to  the  mind  of  man,  can  only  be  found  in  pos- 
sessing God,  with  all  his  infinite  perfections.  It  is 
only  the  Creator,  and  not  the  creature,  that  can 
satisfy. — Leisure  Hour. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON. 
(Continued  from  page  196.) 

Of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  Preston,  we  shall 
only  add  that  he  was  "  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
Governor's  council,  and  treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  offices  he  discharged  with 
much  honour  and  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  to  what  he  believed  was  his  duty;  his 
conduct  in  life  very  instructive,  and  his  practice  a 
continual  series  of  good  offices." 

That  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage, 
we  have  evidence  from  the  following  occurrence. 
The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  mercantile  por- 
tion thereof,  were  much  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
Governor  Evans,  who,  having  had  a  fort  built  on 
the  Delaware,  at  Newcastle,  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
river,  made  every  vessel  ascending  or  descending 
lay  to,  and  report  themselves  there,  under  a  penalty. 
The  effect  was  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  inhabitants  feared  that  such  an  in- 
fringement of  their  privileges  would  be  followed  by 
greater.  Early  in  the  year  1707,  Richard  Hill, 
Samuel  Preston,  and  others,  having  a  new  vessel 
called  the  Philadelphia,  about  sailing  for  Barbadoes, 
determined  not  to  submit  to  the  exaction.  Richard 
Hill  had  a  conversation  with  Governor  Evans  be- 
fore the  vessel  sailed,  and  informed  him  of  their 
determination,  whereupon  the  Governor  proceeded 
down  to  Newcastle,  determined  to  make  the  re- 
fractory merchants  submit.  Having  obtained 
the  oeoessarj  legal  clearance  for  the  vessel,  Rich- 
ard Hill,  Samuel  Preston  and  William  Fishbourne, 
all  owners,  proceeded  down  in  her.  When  they 
drew  near  Newcastle,  they  anchored,  and  Samuel 
Preston  and  William  Fishbourne  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  and  informing  J.  French,  who  had  charge 
thereof,  that  they  were  regularly  cleared,  demanded 
permission  to  pass  without  interruption.  This  was 
refused.  On  returning  to  the  vessel,  sail  was  im- 
mediately made  down  the  river,  Richard  Hill  tak- 
ing the  helm.  The  fort  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
vessel,  but  the  only  injury  received  was  a  hole 
through  the  mainsail  made  by  a  bullet.  French 
ordered  out  an  armed  boat,  and  following  the 
sloop,   soon    overtook   her.     As   soon   as  his 


boat  was  fastened  to  the  sloop,  he  boarded  her, 
deteimined  to  play  the  part  of  a  conqueror 
there.  Immediately  the  rope  was  cut,  the  boat 
cast  loose,  and  the  sloop  safely  scudded  over  to- 
wards Salem  on  the  Jersey  side,  where  Lord  Corn- 
bury  was.  Finding  himself  a  prisoner,  the  haughti- 
ness of  French  immediately  left  him,  and  he  plead- 
ed that  he  was  sick.  To  this  Richard  Hill  replied, 
"  If  that  is  really  the  case,  why  didst  thou  come 
here?" 

Lord  Cornbury  severely  reprimanded  French 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  the  attempted  imposi- 
tion was  abandoned. 

Rachel  Preston  was  a  true  helpmate  to  Samuel, 
and  was  also  much  employed  in  religious  Society, 
being  characterized  as  "serviceable,  judicious  and 
valuable."  The  time  of  her  death  we  have  been 
unable  to  find,  but  many  accounts  of  her  services 
may  be  found  on  the  records  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  until  the  middle  of  1713.  As 
they  then  cease,  it  is  probable  that  she  deceased,  or 
became  unable  to  attend  meetings,  soon  after  that 
time.  Samuel  was  now  increasing  in  religious  ex- 
perience, and  soon  after  1720  he  was  appointed  an 
elder.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1724, 
he  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Josiah  Lang- 
dale.  In  this  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel,  he 
had  a  truly  loving  and  helpful  companion.  He 
frequently  accompanied  her  on  her  religious  visits, 
and  as  he  grew  in  grace,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Friends  of  his  day. 

He  was,  says  the  memorial  concerning  him, 
"  an  elder,  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  carefully 
concerned  for  the  good  of  his  church,  active  and 
serviceable  in  the  maintenance  of  our  christian  dis- 
cipline ;  and  by  his  attention  to  the  dictates  of 
Divine  grace,  he  became  well  qualified  for  this 
service."  "Being  endued  with  a  clear  judgment 
and  good  understanding,  his  integrity  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  duty,  became  conspicuous  and 
instructive  ;  being  a  lover  of  truth,  and  extensive 
in  his  charity  to  mankind." 

Thus  clear  and  circumspect  in  his  own  life,  and 
faithful  in  his  service  in  the  church,  both  in  re- 
proving and  comforting,  he  was  an  overseer  of  the 
flock,  worthy  of  honour.  His  affability  and  kind- 
ness won  the  love  even  of  offenders,  and  his 
unflinching  testimony  to  and  for  the  Truth  com- 
pelled respect  and  esteem  even  from  those  he  was 
rebuking.  Proud  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  person 
of  such  remarkable  benevolence  and  open  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  as  rendered  advice  and  reproof  from 
him  the  more  acceptable  and  serviceable,  and  be- 
ing of  a  fair  and  clear  character,  good  judgment, 
and  suitable  presence  of  mind,  his  usefulness  in 
that  capacity  was  the  more  extensive  and  success- 
ful." 

His  beloved  wife  Margaret  was  removed  by 
death  in  1742,  after  which  he  remained  waiting 
for  the  summons  which  should  release  him  from  the 
trials  and  bereavements  of  time.  He  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  religious 
Society,  until  the  close  of  the  Third  month,  1743. 
Being  taken  ill,  "he  discovered  great  resignation 
of  mind,  and  much  love  and  fellowship  with  his 
brethren,  with  whom  he  lived  and  died  in  good 
unity." 

lie  deceased  Seventh  month  10th,  1743,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

CADWALLADER  FOULKE. 
Cadwallader  Foulke  was  born  in  Wales,  about 
the  year  1690.  His  parents  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  he  was  quite  young,  and  settled  at 
Ghrynnedd,  Cadwallader,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
submitted  himself  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  be- 
came fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  church.    He  mar- 


ried judiciously,  and  the  Lord's  blessing  attended 
the  connection.  His  wife  Mary  soon  came  forth  in 
the  ministry,  and  was  a  useful  and  acceptable  la- 
bourer therein.  Early  in  1731,  they  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  Gwynnedd  Monthly 
Meeting  certified  concerning  them,  that  "they  are 
peaceable,  and  well-beloved  in  their  neighbourhood, 
zealous  for  Truth,  serviceable  in  the  church,  being 
approved  members  thereof."  They  add  the  ex- 
pression of  their  unity  with  Mary's  appearances  in 
the  ministry,  and  add,  "  We  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  God's  grace,  and  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  by  diligently  following  the  dic- 
tates thereof,  they  may  be  preserved  to  the  end  of 
their  days." 

Upon  removing  to  Philadelphia,  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  opened  before  them.  Mary  was  en- 
larged in  her  ministry,  and  CadwaUader  was  in 
troduced  in  more  important  services  in  the  church 
than  had  before  been  laid  upon  him.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  elder,  and  had  much  labour  in  meetings 
for  discipline.  His  memorial  states,  "  He  was  of 
an  open,  generous  disposition,  given  to  hospitality, 
and  useful  and  active  in  the  support  of  discipline 
and  good  order  in  the  church,  an  elder  well  re- 
spected and  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversa 
tion." 

His  death  took  place,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
17th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1743,  he  being  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


William  Jackson. 


For  "  The  Friend."' 


In  a  collection  of  memorials  issued  by  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  published  in  1842,  is  the 
Testimony  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  con 
cerning  that  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  late 
William  Jackson.  He  was  ill  for  many  months 
with  a  disease  which  occasioned  a  distressing 
shortness  of  breath,  and  often  prevented  his  lying 
down.  He  peacefully  closed  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, on  the  10th  of  the  First  month,  1834,  agec 
upwards  of  eighty-seven  years. 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  lately,  I  fount 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  honourable  elder,  th< 
late  Jonathan  Evans,  dated  in  the  Fifth  month 
1833,  in  which  is  an  account  of  a  visit  made  to  Wil 
liani  and  Hannah  Jackson  by  some  Friends,  whl| 
were  out  from  home  on  a  religious  visit.  1  hav 
thought  the  following  particulars  might  be  interest 
ing :— 

"  This  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  w 
called  to  see  our  dear  aged  friends,  William  an 
Hannah  Jackson,  and  staid  with  them  until  meet,' 
ing-time.  The  feeling  under  their  hospitable  ro<j 
was  that  of  sweet  peace,  and  a  sense  of  their  pre) 
paration  to  enter  the  heavenly  rest,  which  was  r<j 
freshing  to  our  spirits.  William  is  much  change 
in  his  appearance,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  di| 
ease  and  his  great  age,  it  seems  unlikely  that  1 
can  get  out  much,  if  any  more.  He  said  that  tl 
prospect  of  getting  to  see  his  dear  friends  in  soe 
of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  had  looked  pleasa 
to  him,  but  that  the  probability  of  its  being  accoi 
plished  was  now  gone. 

"  I  can  say,"  he  observed,  ''  with  John  Woo 
man,  that  I  am  sensible  the  pains  of  death  mil 
be  hard  to  bear,  and  sometimes  nature  is  ready  ) 
shrink  from  the  conflict,  but  I  know  the  Lord  ck 
make  them  easy."  Speaking  of  his  bodily  sufl> 
iugs,  he  remarked,  "  I  have  long  been  one  in  stt 
timcut  with  the  Apostle,  that  tribulation  work€i 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experiett 
hope, — even  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  h 
cause  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  heal 
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jy  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us."  This 
[  now  know — it  is  my  experience,  and  the  feeling  of 
:his  love  is  my  greatest  comfort," 

Again  he  said,  "  Although  my  confinement  from 
•ineetings  is  trying  to  me,  yet  the  recollection  that 
while  health  and  strength  permitted,  I  was  diligent 
n  attending  them,  I  now  find  to  be  a  great  conso- 
lation." It  being  remarked,  that  the  feeling  of 
inward  peace  with  which  he  was  favoured,  must 
be  a  precious  support  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  it 
\s — my  mind  is  favoured  with  calmness  and  quie- 
:ude — there  is  nothing  but  peace  there." 

In  the  course  of  his  instructive  conversation,  he 
Remarked,  "  I  have  often  been  led  to  consider  what 
|i  great  favour  it  is  to  be  educated  in  right  princi- 
ples, and  to  have  proper  impressions  made  upon 
1  I. he  mind  in  very  early  life  by  the  care  of  pious 
■(parents.  I  well  remember  that  when  my  father 
'Tead  to  us  in  the  Bible,  which  was  his  practice  on 
•|  ?irst-days,  some  of  the  passages  took  such  a  deep 
i  bold  on  me,  before  I  had  learned  to  read,  that 
'  j  hey  have  never  since  been  effaced." 
i|  Again;  "I  recollect  particularly  one  circum- 
stance which  occurred  before  I  was  seven  years 
A  )ld.  I  was  sent  to  turn  the  horse  into  the  field, 
'■lifter  we  returned  from  meeting  on  a  Fifth-day. 
lifter  I  had  done  so,  I  stood  looking  at  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  the  creation,  it  being  then  about 
4  his  season  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  later  : 
I  he  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  fields 
l|;lothed  with  new  verdure,  and  as  I  stood  admiring 
It,  my  mind  was  opened  to  see  that  heaven  was  a 
( far  more  glorious  and  happy  place  than  any  in 
his  world,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  at  all  to  remain 
>n  earth.  I  was  led  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
i  living  a  life  that  would  prepare  me  for  heaven  and 
it  i;lory ;  to  strive  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
»  vhere  neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  and  where 
it  ihieves  cannot  break  through  and  steal.  This  has 
H»  i)een  my  concern  in  good  degree,  ever  since ;  yet  I 
iac  pave  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God, 
isj  ;ven  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  it  is 
in-  ^ood  for  us  to  be  brought  to  this  state,  that  we 
#  nay  be  weaned  from  all  dependence  upon  our  own 
works."  When  taking  leave  of  him,  he  said,  "  If 
n#ny  friends  inquire  after  me,  tell  them  my  love  is 
the  o  all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
,Btl  cerity." 

Will   In  communicating  the  above,  I  feel  inclined  to 
d  idd  to  it  the  substance  of  a  communication  made 
ha  y  our  dear  friend  William  Jackson  to  myself, 
ome  years  before  his  decease.    He  said,  his  pa- 
rents were  religious  friends,  much  concerned  to 
I  coring  up  their  children  in  the  christian  plainness 
i»khich  Truth  leads  into.  As  he  grew  towards  man- 
iood,  he  found  the  cross  in  regard  to  dress  irksome 
>iocio  him,  and  desired  more  liberty  in  some  things, 
[ft^ffhich  his  parents  were  not  easy  to  grant  him.  On 
aborning  of  age,  he  thought  as  he  was  now  his  own 
ujlnaster,  he  would  judge  for  himself,  and  at  a  eer- 
ifipin  time  he  started  to  walk  to  a  tailor's,  who 
l  ived  at  some  distance,  to  get  a  coat  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  one  he  had  been  used  to 
jaiwear.    He  did  not  design  to  make  much  deviation, 
fSd-)Ut  thought  he  might  gratify  his  inclinations  a  little, 
jced&s  he  walked  on  the  way  during  the  stillness  of  the 
light,  the  witness  for  God  rose  in  his  heart,  and 
wrought  him  under  very  serious  feelings.  His  mind 
leearne  distressed ;  he  reasoned  that  it  was  but  a 
ittle  change  he  proposed  to  make ;  it  was  too  small 
i  thing  to  be  so  uneasy  about,  and  could  not  make 
;„ynuch  difference.  But  the  further  he  went,  the  more 
g  lis  uneasiness  increased,  and  at  length  he  was  so 
|0,B  ifflicted  in  mind,  that  he  returned  home,  and  went 
trieB  a  bed,  where  he  passed  a  tossing  night.  Nature 
jjj  aleaded  hard  for  a  little  self-indulgence,  and  the 
'  nward  monitor  followed  him  so  closely  with  con- 


viction, that  for  some  days  he  had  little  rest.  At 
length  Truth  prevailed,  and  so  fully  was  his  mind 
humbled  and  made  to  bow  under  its  crucifying 
power,  that,  said  he,  "I  took  the  cloth  to  the  tailor, 
and  told  him  to  make  me  a  coat  just  like  my  fa- 
ther's, which  was  much  plainer  than  I  had  ever 
worn ;  and  as  I  had  occasion  for  new  clothing,  I 
had  the  rest  made  to  suit  it,  and  I  have  never 
made  any  change  since,  nor  had  any  desire  to  do 
so." 

Those  who  recollect  this  dear  Friend,  will  re- 
member how  very  simple  and  unostentatious  he 
was  in  his  dress  and  living,  and  what  a  pattern  he 
was  of  a  meek,  humble-minded  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  if  obedience  was  kept  to,  I  believe  Truth 
would  still  lead  in  the  same  self-denying  path  of 
plainness  and  simplicity. 


Selected. 

LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 
Above,  lo  I  cloud  to  cloud  succeeds ; 
Below,  the  waves  in  surges  roll, 
Bounding  and  white  as  Grecian  steeds, 
That  bore  their  monarch  to  the  goal. 

Now  his  swift  wings  the  sea-bird  lowers, 
For  well  he  reads  the  angry  skies, 
And  ere  the  storm  its  fury  pours, 
For  shelter  to  the  rock  he  flies. 

Bird  of  the  wave,  when  dangers  threat, 
When  life  looks  dark,  and  conflicts  roar, 
Should  deep  remorse  and  vain  regret 
Rouse  in  my  heart  desponding  fear, — 

May  I  for  shelter  seek,  like  thee — 
Shelter  which  can  all  fears  remove, 
And  to  my  Rock  of  refuge  flee, — 
A  dying  Saviour's  pardoning  love. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Hints  to  Parents. 
In  passing  about,  I  notice  some  parents  who 
seem  to  be  willing  to  gratify  their  children  with 
almost  anything  that  will  pacify  them  or  keep  them 
quiet,  humouring  them  in  many  ways,  and  with 
many  things  ;  which  must  result  in  trouble  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  future  days  : — others 
who  do  not  carry  out  any  regular  consistent  course, 
but  pet  and  humour  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
deny  them  things  with  which  they  might  be  indulged. 
Some  that  will  deny  a  child  some  gratification, 
but  if  it  cries  or  pleads  for  it,  give  up  their  own 
judgment  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  child ; 
thus  laying  a  foundation  for  future  troubles.  Others 
who  deny  with  an  unfeeling  harshness,  thereby 
wounding  and  hardening  the  mind  of  the  tender 
offspring,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  guarded 
against. 

To  me  it  appears  desirable,  there  should  not  be 
much  if  anything  done  to  govern  a  child  before  it 
is  a  year  old,  except  it  be  by  looks  of  firmness  or 
disapprobation.  They,  at  that  age,  watch  the 
countenance  of  the  parent,  and  form  their  conclu- 
sions from  it,  more  than  from  words,  and  much  may 
be  done  by  carrying  out  a  regular  and  consistent 
course  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  they  get  old 
enough  clearly  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them, 
they  should  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  their  parents;  who  ought  in  a  particular 
manner  to  be  united  in  the  government  of  their 
children,  and  not  thwart  each  other's  course  in  that 
respect,  nor  either  one  depend  on  the  other  for 
their  correction,  but  each,  under  a  sense  of  duty, 
attend  to  such  cases  as  come  under  their  immediate 
notice,  without  referring  to  the  other ;  and  if  one 
parent  should  think  the  other  in  an  error,  say  no 
thing  about  it  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  but  in 
tenderness  and  love  in  privacy  expostulate  with 
each  other,  if  required. 

The  dispositions  of  children  differ,  and  there  may 


be  some  that  require  corporal  punishment  to  bring 
them  into  proper  subjection,  but  the  less  the  better, 
so  that  the  required  result  is  obtained  ;  and  even 
what  to  some  may  appear  necessary,  should  be  ad- 
ministered as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  in  an- 
ger, or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  good  of  the 
child ;  but  subjection  should  be  attained,  which, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  firmness,  maintained  with 
love,  and  a  consistent  course  on  the  part  of  both 
parents,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  secured  with  but 
little  if  any  corporal  punishment. 

If  parents  would  be  careful  to  require  no  more, 
and  no  oftener  of  their  children,  than  what  they 
can  properly  comply  with,  and  see  every  time,  that 
what  is  required,  is  strictly  attended  to,  their  chil- 
dren would  soon  learn  to  think  their  commands 
were  obligatory  on  them,  and  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  As  soon 
as  a  child's  reason  matures  sufficiently,  there  is  no 
better  way  than  in  all  the  tenderness  of  parental 
and  christian  love,  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the 
mind,  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  filial  obedience 
and  its  influence  in  promoting  their  own  good,  and 
also  to  strive  to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and 
short-comings  in  every  respect.  Authority  and 
subjection  thus  acquired,  by  regular  consistent 
christian  watchfulness  and  care  over  our  offspring, 
will  have  a  more  salutary  effect  than  the  authority 
resulting  from  the  mere  fear  of  the  rod. 

As  children  advance  toward  maturity,  and 
plead  for  indulgences  which,  their  parents  think, 
are  wrong,  do  not  turn  them  off  with  a  "it's  not 
right,  and  it  shan't  be  so,"  but  in  tenderness  and 
love  endeavour  to  show  them  wherein  it  is  wrong 
and  inconsistent,  and  that  it  is  for  their  own  good, 
they  are  restrained.  The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  teach  their  children,  "  speaking  to 
thine  house,  and  when 


them  when  thou  sittest  in 

thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thourisest  up."  Is  less  required 
of  parents  in  our  day  ?  Oh,  that  parents  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  towards  their 
offspring,  and  to  do  it. 

I  have  thought,  if  parents  would  look  around 
them,  and  notice  the  difference  in  point  of  virtue 
and  love,  of  affectionate  respect  to  their  parents, 
and  of  respectability  and  esteem  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, between  the  families  of  children  grown 
to  manhood,  where  they  have  been  humoured, 
petted,  and  indulged  with  all  a  foolish  parent's 
fondness,  and  others  raised  in  due  subjection,  un- 
der the  influence  of  christian  watchfulness  and 
parental  love,  they  might  readily  form  their  own 
conclusions,  of  what  course  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue, for  the  good  of  their  children  and  their  own 
comfort. 

I  have  seen  a  rigid  creaturely  zeal  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  children,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend,  it  having  an  alienating  tendency. 
We  have  now  got  the  children  far  enough  along 
for  them  to  delight  in  reading ;  here  is  an  impor- 
tant period,  and  it  behooves  all  parents  who  have 
the  good  of  their  offspring  at  heart  to  be  duly  alive 
and  watchful  on  this  subject :  truly  may  it  be  said, 
such  as  ye  sow  such  shall  ye  reap.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  old  or  young  to  avoid  being  influ- 
enced by  what  they  read  ;  how  necessary  then  is 
it  to  keep  a  close  watchful  care  over  what  we  lay 
before  our  children,  or  allow  them  to  read.  If  we 
wish  them  to  become  virtuous  men  and  women,  en- 
courage them  in  reading  virtuous  works.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,  as  much 
in  reading  as  in  some  other  ways. 

As  improper  reading  almost  invariably  leads  into 
improper  dress,  deportment,  &c,  I  shall  make  one, 
supposition,  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  youth. 
Suppose  two  young  men  or  two  young  women  of  the 
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same  family,  whose  natural  and  literary  endowments 
are  equal :  one  shall  be  in  all  respects  worldly,  in 
dress,  in  address,  manners,  customs,  &c. ;  the  other 
shall  carry  a  plain  countenance,  plain  dress,  and 
manners,  and  virtuous  deportment  throughout: 
which  of  these,  in  point  of  respectability,  (leaving 
out  of  view  the  most  important  point,)  would  be 
the  most  to  be  depended  on,  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  friends  and  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  most  happy  in  themselves  ?  H. 
Iowa,  Second  mo.,  1857. 


Deep  Sea  Soundings. — Lieut.  Berryman  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  his  sur- 
vey across  the  Atlantic,  between  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  These  sound- 
ings were  taken  at  intervals  of  thirty,  forty,  sixty 
and  one  hundred  miles,  all  attended  with  complete 
success,  but  frequently  involving  many  hours,  both 
night  and  day,  of  great  suspense  and  hard  work, 
losing  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of 
line,  sounding  apparatus  and  all.  These  soundings 
were  taken  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  lay- 
in<r  a  telegraph  cable  between  the  two  continents. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  soundings  and 
temperatures  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes : 
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(Valencia  Buy.) 

'I'll,  BOtwdiogS  tn  this  table  are  placed  in  the 
order  In  whiob  they  appear  on  the  profile,  without 
regard  to  dates. 


Tlir  Supposed  Land  of  Qphir. — From  accounts 
jit-t  received  from  Natal,  we  learn  that  a  report 
was  current  in  the  colony  of  an  attempt  about  to 
be  made  on  a  very  large  scale  to  explore  "  the  Land 
of  Ophir,"  for  gold.  The  following  paragraph  is 
copied  from  the  <'raaff  Keinct  Herald,  of  the  19th 
of  Sixth  mo.  last : 

"  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Transvaal  county, 
which  statrs  that  two  hundred  wagons  were  start- 


ing for  the  extensive  gold  fields  known  to  exist  near 
Sofala.  The  Portuguese  Government  on  the  east- 
ern or  south-eastern  coast,  not  feeling  itself  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  send  an  adequate  force  to  the  gold 
regions,  have  invited  the  Dutch  Boers  to  join  them. 
Many  of  us  have  long  known  that  there  exists  a 
country  far  to  the  northeast  called  by  the  Kaffir 
tribes  'Ophura,'  which  is  doubtless  the  Land  of 
Ophir,  from  whence  King  Solomon  obtained  both 
gold  and  ivory  for  the  decoration  of  the  Temple. 
No  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  history  will  deny 
that  much  gold  has  been  exported  both  from  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  for  ages  past.  Ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  slaves  were  the  principal  articles 
for  export  from  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhambane,  and 
Quillimane,  long  before  I  was  born,  and  are  so 
still.  The  Boers,' with  their  two  hundred  wagons, 
are  expected  back  in  September  or  October  next, 
and  hope  that  some  portion  of  their  heavy  loads  of 
golden  ore,  or  pure  metal,  will  find  its  way  to  the 
Grraaff  Reinet  Bank,  where  it  may  be  useful.  Ele- 
phants are  known  to  be  very  numerous  towards 
Sofala ;  and  should  time  not  allow  the  farmers  to 
complete  their  loads  of  gold,  they  have  resolved 
to  fill  up  their  wagons  with  ivory.  The  climate 
will  not  permit  the  Boers  to  remain  in  the  Land 
of  Ophir  beyond  September." 


.  For  "The  Friend." 

The  Power  of  Kindness. 

"  Deal  gently  with  the  erring  1 

Thou  may'st  lead  him  back, 
With  kind  offices  and  tones  of  love, 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 

And  sinful  yet  may  be, 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 

As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee." 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  in  a  late  paper, 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  even  a  small  act  of 
kindness,  in  restoring  the  celebrated  William  Wirt, 
when  he  was  an  apparently  abandoned  young  man. 
He  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  on 
which  account  the  object  of  his  affections  had  de- 
clined a  connection  in  marriage  with  him;  and  this, 
it  was  supposed,  had  led  him  to  a  still  greater  in- 
dulgence in  the  practice,  until,  at  one  time,  being 
overcome  by  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  laid  him- 
self down  by  the  road-side,  with  his  face  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  situation, 
the  young  woman  who  had  declined  to  join  him  in 
bonds  of  matrimony,  had  occasion  to  pass  by  the 
place  where  he  lay,  and  beholding  his  exposed 
situation,  kindly  laid  her  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
and  passed  on. 

When  the  poor  inebriate  awoke  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  deadening 
effect  of  his  indulgence,  he  removed  the  covering 
from  his  face,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to  find,  in 
one  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  the  name  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  declined  the  acceptance  of 
his  hand  in  marriage !  What  his  reflections  were, 
upon  discovery  of  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  we 
are  not  told,  but  this  little  simple  act  of  kindness 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  changed  his 
course,  and  became  a  sober  and  respectable  man,  and 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  young  woman,  who 
had  practised  the  law  of  christian  love,  which  leads 
to  the  exercise  of faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  they 
lived  long  and  happily  together. 

This  is  doubtless  but  one  among  many  instances 
of  similar  effects  resulting  from  a  similar  cause, 
and  should  encourage  us  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  in  not  carelessly  and  uncon- 
cernedly passing  by  or  neglecting  those  who  are 
under  suffering  from  any  cause ;  for  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  estimate  the  good  effect  which  may 


be  produced,  by  the  simple  performance  of  a  kin 
act,  or  the  utterance  of  a  kind  word.  Even  a  mar 
of  recognition  and  regard  has  wrought  wonders  i 
the  minds  of  the  erring  and  suffering,  who,  on  a< 
count  thereof,  have  been  led  into  despondency. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  erring  ! 

For  is  it  not  enough, 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  your  censure  rough  ? 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot, 

That  siu-crush'd  heart  to  bear, 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  chidings  well  may  spare." 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  "if  we  cannot  he; 
a  fault,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  cover  it."  _  BiJ 
how  different  is  this  doctrine  from  the  practice  i 
many  who  are  professing  the  religion  of  Jest, 
Christ,  who  declared  that  he  came  not  to  condom' 
the  world,  but  to  save  it ;  not  destroy  life,  but  1 
preserve  it.    In  the  interesting  circumstance  of  tl 
restoration  of  the  poor  deluded  inebriate,  who  i 
doubt  had  been  made  to  believe  that  his  excess'1 
indulgence  would  tend  to  drown  the  trouble  ad 
sorrow  occasioned  by  his  disappointment,  what  l\ 
instance  we  have  of  the  effect  of  pure  disinterest*  j 
love  so  simply  manifested,  towards  one  who  nnj: 
have  been  deemed  a  hopeless  sinner !    But  this  | 
in  accordance  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  he  I 
venly  Father,  who  gave  his  Son  a  sacrifice  for  v,  , 
while  we  were  yet  sinners;  and  hath  taught  u 
that  so  we  should  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  bri 
thren. 

Let  us  be  instructed  by  these  things  to  labo-| 
diligently,  even  though  it  may  be  against  hope,  i 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  all  for  whe 
Christ  died,  for  we  all  have  some  measure  of  du 
to  perform ;  even  though  it  may  be  the  contradi 
tions,  revilings  and  persecutions  of  sinners,  w 
fear  not  Grod,  neither  regard  man.  Into  whatev 
labours,  however  simple,  and  into  whatever  suffi 
ings,  however  great,  we  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit 
our  holy  Redeemer,  let  us  not  be  offended  in  Hi 
for  he  will  assuredly  bless  the  exercise  of  chari 
and  patience. 

"  Spirit  of  Charity,  dispense 
Thy  grace  to  ev'ry  heart ; 
Expel*  all  either  spirits  thence, 
Drive  self  from  every  part ; 
Charity  divine,  draw  nigh, 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie  I 

All  selfish  souls,  whatever  they  feign. 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  Liberty  in  vain, 

Of  Love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He  whose  bosom  glows,  O  Lord,  with  thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

Oh,  blessedness,  all  bliss  above, 
When  thy  pure  fires  prevail ! 
Love  only  teaches  what  is  Love; 

All  other  lessons  fail : 
We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  pow'rs, 
Experience  only  makes  it  ours." 


Macdonald  Stephenson,  in  Herepath's  Railwl 
Journal,  proposes  a  great  project,  namely,  the  c* 
struction  of  a  railroad  from  London  to  Lahore,! 
the  East  Indies,  with  but  two  breaks — one  at  tl 
straits  of  Dover,  and  the  other  at  the  Dardanel  i. 
The  entire  length  of  the  line  is  stated  at  ab<l 
3405  miles,  and  the  cost  at  about  one  hundred  si 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  If  carried  out,  the  (I 
tance  between  London  and  India  will  be  reducedp 
a  ten  days'  journey. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Natural  History 
ciety  of  Boston,  on  sandstones  for  building,  mifc 
valuable  facts  were  stated,  of  much  interest  to  bui 
ers  and  others.    All  sandstones,  it  appears,  do  It 
possess  the  same  durable  qualities.    Those  contii- 
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ng  deep  red  streaks  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  as 
hese  marks  are  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oxyd  of 
ron,  which  soon  crumbles  out.  Sandstone  of  a 
■lose,  fine,  uniform  grain  should  always  be  selected, 
md  it  should  always  be  laid  down  in  a  building  in 
he  same  position  its  layers  occupy  in  situ — that  is 
lorizontally.  No  stone,  marble,  or  sandstone,  should 
•ver  be  laid  up  in  a  building  with  their  planes  of 
tratification  vertical — they  are  liable  to  split  down 
hrough  these  planes  when  superincumbent  weight 
3  placed  upon  them.  If  a  block  of  sandstone  be 
tnniersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
oda  for  a  few  hours,  then  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  few  days,  crystallization  will  take  place 
rithin  the  pores  of  stone,  and  cause  the  same  disin- 
flation that  is  produced  by  frost. 

 *»-•■  

For  "  The  Friend." 

I  Within  the  last  sixty  years,  great  changes  have 
i  nken  place  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
it  ealth,  and  the  facilities  for  accumulating  wealth, 
■  p  this  country.  Manufactures  have  increased, 
in  lie  spread  of  population  has  extended  the  settle- 
ment and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  commerce 
fcias  carried  our  produce  to  foreign  nations,  and 
m  rought  in  return  the  products  of  their  soil  and 
1  leir  manufactories.  Latterly,  the  discovery  of 
1  nld  on  our  continent,  has  added  a  new  article  of 
irade  and  profit,  which  has  sharpened  the  appetite 
iit  it.  Canals  and  railroads,  and  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  have  given  rise  to  great  and  productive 
ncerns,  conducted  by  incorporated  companies 
th  joint  stocks,  often  affording  dividends  greater 
ian  common  interest,  by  which  many  have  been 
ttraehed.  Buying  and  selling  stocks — a  business 
tie  known  here  before  the  present  century — pre- 
i|nt  attractions  to  money-loving  men.  All  these 
urces  of  wealth  absorb  the  thoughts  and  facul- 
:3,  and  as  possessions  increase,  may  almost  imper- 
iiptibly  shut  the  Saviour  out  of  the  heart,  de- 
zned  for  his  temple.  Conscientious  christians 
oid  certain  descriptions  of  trade,  which  appear 
them  to  clash  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
id  take  up  with  those  which  meet  the  wants  and 
ntribute  to  the  necessary  comforts  of  man.  This 
leases  the  mind  from  violating  such  scruples, 
;d  seems  to  justify  it  in  partaking  deeply  of  the 
ins  of  such  lawful  business.  But  the  desires  of 
e  mind  may  be  captivated,  so  as  to  lead  even 
igious  and  apparently  well-concerned  people,  in 
ne  respects,  out  into  a  current  which  may  swal- 
v  them  up,  and  if  not  timely  resisted,  the  be- 
mbing  influence  of  the  worldly  spirit  may  en- 
ily  banish  their  former  love  for  their  Saviour, 
d  endanger  their  everlasting  salvation.  This 
oger  increases  as  age  is  enervating  the  mental 
1  physical  powers. 

Our  opportunities  for  commanding  the  comforts 
life,  the  ease,  the  luxury,  and  the  sumptuous 
ng  which  money  procures,  and  the  facilities  for 
veiling  abroad,  have  made  great  inroads  upon 
simplicity  of  our  habits,  led  many  into  pride 
•  1  imaginary  exaltation,  producing  the  disposi- 
l  to  look  with  disdain  and  contempt  upon  their 
thren  in  moderate  circumstances.   It  is  easy  to 
ceive  and  to  feel  the  liability  in  a  state  of 
Idly  aggrandizement, for  Friends  to  lose  the  true 
uility  and  spiritual-mindedness  which  belong 
the  living  believer  and  follower  of  the  Lord 
t, tbe ^  ujjj  and  for  coldness  in  the  love  and  worship  of 
nighty  God,  and  in  love  to  one  another,  to  over- 
bad us,  and  make  an  almost  entire  change  in 
character,  as  a  religious,  professing  people, 
len  a  people  have  had  many  favours,  spiritual 
temporal,  conferred  on  them,  and  do  not  bring 
h  fruits  commensurate  with  them,  but  are  grow- 
lukewarm  towards  the  work  of  religion,  and 
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turning  their  baek  upon  the  proffered  mercies,  the 
Lord  may  bring  or  permit  to  come  upon  them, 
great  disappointments  in  different  ways,  malignant 
diseases,  and  his  judgments  in  various  forms,  which 
in  their  earthly  security  and  enjoyments  they  are 
not  looking  for.  Our  slumbers  in  the  love  of 
the  world,  would  be  broken  up  in  an  awful  man- 
ner, was  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,"  to 
invade  our  dwellings,  and  in  a  few  weeks  summon 
thousands  to  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
to  give  account  of  their  earthly  career.  The  riches 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  world  would  lose  their 
fascinations,  and  not  only  fail  to  give  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind,  but  if  we  had  been  loving  them 
instead  of  our  heavenly  Father,  would  add  to  our 
condemnation,  and  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judg- 
ment and  indignation  at  his  hand.  The  health 
and  prosperity  of  cities  and  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  invaded  by  fatal  diseases,  and  the  in- 
habitants reduced  to  great  distress. 

So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1793,  that  few  of  the  present  generation  can  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  alarm  and  distress  pro- 
duced by  that  awful  dispensation  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. The  malignant  disorder,  which,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  swept  away  nearly  four 
thousand  persons,  out  of  the  then  comparatively 
small  population  of  Philadelphia,  made  its  appear- 
ance near  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  month,  considerable  alarm 
began  to  appear  among  the  citizens,  many  of  whom 
fled  to  the  country  and  other  places.  The  daily 
average  of  deaths  in  the  eighth  month  was  about 
eleven ;  in  the  ninth  month  it  was  nearly  fifty ; 
the  greatest  number  being  ninety-six,  and  on  two 
other  days,  eighty-one  and  ninety-two.  In  the 
tenth  month  it  was  nearly  sixty  a  day — the  highest 
number  being  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  on 
the  days  preceding  and  subsequent,  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  one  hundred  and  four  persons  re- 
spectively died.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
steady  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  great  mor- 
tality should  have  spread  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitants. The  shops  were  shut  up,  the  streets  very 
much  deserted,  so  that  few  persons  or  vehicles  were 
to  be  seen  in  them,  save  the  wheels  on  which  were 
conveyed  the  dead  to  their  graves,  and  those  who 
attended  them.  All  pomp  and  show  at  funerals 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains  of  the  most 
worthy  and  respectable  citizens  were  committed  to 
the  earth  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  in  the 
presence  of  few,  if  any  more  than  necessarily  re- 
quired to  make  the  interment.  Pride  and  osten- 
tation were  laid  in  the  dust — the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  reduced  to  a 
common  level,  and  the  anxious,  inquiring  thought 
of  most  minds,  seemed  to  be,  "Who  will  go  next? 
Will  it  be  me  V 

The  disease  being  considered  contagious,  the 
fear  of  contracting  it,  in  many  instances,  over- 
came the  feelings  of  natural  affection ;  and  per- 
sons who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts 
and  attentions  which  wealth  and  the  tenderest  con- 
nexions in  life  could  bestow,  on  being  seized  with 
the  malady  were  wholly  deserted,  and  left  to  die 
alone;  or  abandoned  to  the  care  of  mercenary 
nurses,  whose  chief  object  was  their  own  ease  and 
emolument,  and  who  often  neglected  the  invalids 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Some  died  entirely  alone, 
land  the  houses  where  they  were,  being  deserted, 
I  the  first  intimation  that  a  dead  body  was  there, 
was  the  noisome  effluvia  it  emitted  while  under- 
going decomposition.  A  person  employed  in  car- 
rying the  sick  and  dead,  passing  along  the  street, 
j  heard  the  cry  of  some  one  in  great  distress,  and 


the  neighbours  informed  him,  that  the  family  had 
been  ill  for  some  days,  but  that  the  fear  of  the 
disease  had  prevented  them  from  venturing  to  ex- 
amine the  house.  The  man  cheerfully  undertook 
the  benevolent  task,  and  on  going  up  stairs,  he 
found  the  father  of  the  family  dead,  who  had  been 
lying  on  the  floor  some  days;  two  children  near 
him,  also  dead;  the  mother,  who  was  very  ill, 
gave  birth  to  another  child,  which,  with  herself, 
also  died  while  he  remained;  thus  making  five 
persons  dead  in  one  house  at  the  same  time.  This 
event,  with  others  of  somewhat  similar  character, 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  awful  and  heart- 
rending scenes  exhibited  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  humbling  and  mortal  calamity,  than  any  de- 
scription that  can  be  written.  It  is  calculated 
deeply  and  seriously  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  man,  when  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty  are  poured  out;  and  also 
with  a  sense  of  great  mercy,  in  sparing  us  of  the 
present  day  from  such  suffering,  not  because  we 
are  more  righteous,  but  because  he  is  long-suffer- 
ing and  slow  to  anger. 

Were  a  similar  visitation  of  this  or  any  other 
pestilential  disease  to  overrun  this  city  and  country, 
great  would  be  the  consternation  of  all  classes 
who  have  not  the  consolations  of  true  religion  to 
support  them.  Excepting  for  the  present  needs, 
money  would  lose  its  imaginary  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many.  Solomon  says  :  "  The  rich  man's 
wealth  is  his  strong  city,  and  as  an  high  wall,  in 
his  own  conceit;"  but  in  the  day  of  irresistible  ca- 
lamity, it  would  furnish  neither  support  to  his  mind 
nor  defence  against  the  shaft  of  disease  and  death. 
What  would  he  not  then  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ?  Family  quarrels,  bickerings  in  neighbour- 
hoods, divisions  and  contentions  in  religious  socie- 
ties, would  be  brought  to  a  stand  ;  all  parties  would 
find  they  had  need  to  cultivate,  in  looking  towards 
an  awful  eternity,  the  disposition  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  one  another,  to  forgive  trespasses,  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  each  other,  and  of  their  hea- 
venly Father,  before  they  were  removed  to  the  in- 
visible world.  If  such  would  be  the  feelings  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  calamity,  because  death 
was  going  from  house  to  house,  and  who  should  be 
next  called  away  was  very  uncertain,  why  should 
we  not  bring  home  to  ourselves  the  constant  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  daily  live  as  if  it  was  to  be  our 
last  day.  How  apparently  unexpected  has  been 
the  proximity  of  death  to  some,  who  have  in  a 
sudden  sickness,  or  perhaps  without  any  known 
previous  indisposition,  been  numbered  with  the 
dead,  and  transferred  to  another  state  of  being. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  7,  1857. 


In  this  week's  number  we  bring  to  a  close  the 
extracts  which  we  have  been  so  long  publishing 
from  a  work,  entitled  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  by 
Charles  Knight,  the  well  known  editor  and  author 
of  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  "  Penny  Cyclopedia," 
&c. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  sometimes  thought 
the  extracts  rather  long,  and  perhaps  tedious;  but 
we  have  received  from  various  quarters  assurances 
of  their  being  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
have  made  use  of  the  American  edition,  which  con- 
tains many  additions,  adapting  it  more  fully  to  the 
state  of  things  in  our  own  country. 

The  subjects  treated  on  affect,  more  or  less,  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  much  rrroucou  b< 
lief  and  false  reasoning  respecting  them,  are  Ire- 
queutly  to  be  discovered  even  among  people  of  in- 
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telligence  and  clear  thinking  on  most  matters  that 
have  obtained  their  observation  and  investigation. 
The  laws  regulating  the  productive  forces  of  a  com- 
munity— or  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  as  it 
is  called — have  generally  been  considered  occult, 
and  consequently  difficult  to  be  determined  and  de- 
monstrated ;  but  we  think  the  author  of  the  work, 
of  which,  we  have  been  making  such  liberal  use, 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  many  of  those  laws  so 
clearly,  and  in  illustrating  their  working  by  exam- 
ples so  familiar,  that  few  of  our  readers  will  fail  to 
see  their  general  application  and  importance,  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  attempting  to  interfere 
with  their  operation. 

A  correspondent,  in  Iowa,  in  a  letter  received 
in  last  week,  says  : — 

"  I  notice  in  No.  21  of '  The  Friend'  a  statement 
that  eight  persons  along  the  line  of  the  road,  be 
tween  Iowa  City  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  frozen 
to  death,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.  I  think 
there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  date.  On  the  even 
ino-  of  the  21st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  we  had  the 
most  severe  snow  storm,  I  ever  beheld^  [lasting]  a 
few  hours.  ,  The  wind  continued  after  it  quit  snow- 
inf,  so  that  the  air  was  so  full  of  flying  snow,  that 
a  person  could  not  see  a  house  but  a  very  short 
distance.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  those  who 
were  out,  to  see  or  to  keep  in  the  road  on  the 
prairies.  That  night  a  man,  his  wife,  one  child, 
and  a  hired  girl  got  lost  going  home,  and  in  cross 
ing  a  run,  the  horses  got  loose  and  left  them  ;  they 
could  not  find  a  house,  and  all  perished.  Two  men 
who  were  intoxicated,  going  home,  got  lost  and 
froze  to  death :  they  lived  toward  Dubuque.  An- 
other man  got  lost,  rambled  considerably,  but  find- 
ing no  house,  froze  to  death.  I  have  heard  of 
none  since,  and  I  live  within  two  miles  of  that 
road. 

"  On  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  Twelfth  month,  four- 
teen inches  of  snow  fell  here ;  to  which  there  have 
been  several  additions,  of  from  two  to  four  inches 
at  a  time,  but  it  settled  down  so  as  not  to  exceed 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches.  It  has  been  the 
most  regularly  cold  winter  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  There  were  but  ten  mornings  in  last  month, 
[First  month,]  in  which  the  mercury  was  above 
zero.    Our  coldest  was  the  18th,  29°  below  zero." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  14th  ult. 

The  steamship  Persia,  on  her  last  trip  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  made  the  voyage  in  a  little  over  nine  days, 
averaging  340  miles  a  day.  According  to  the  returns 
made  to  Parliament,  the  total  receipts  of  the  British 
Exchequer  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  £72,218,988, 
and  the  expenditures  to  £82,323,400.  The  Ministry  have 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax.  It  is  said,  that 
no  more  troops  will  be  sent  from  England  to  Persia,  and 
that  the  force  at  Bu.shirc  will  not  advance  into  the  in 
terior.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  negotiations  in 
progress  at  Paris,  between  the  Persian  Ambassador  and 
Lord  Cowley,  will  result  in  peace. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  a  slight 
advance  in  prices.  Sales  of  the  week,  G7,000  bales,  at 
S\d.  for  fair  Orleans,  and  ":{</.,  middlings;  on  the  14th, 
the  news  by  the  Persia  caused  a  further  advance  of  about 
3-lGrf.,  with  an  excited  and  unsettled  market.  Bread 
8 tu lis  were  dull,  and  prices  declining.  The  London  mo- 
ney market  was  easier.    Consols,  94. 

Dates  from  lIon|{  Kong  to  Twelfth  mo.  30th,  state  that 
all  the  foreign  buildings  at  Canton  had  been  burnt  and 
pillaged.  The  British  Admiral  had  been  throwing  hot 
shot  into  Canton,  but  at  the  latest  accounts,  had  ceased 
hostilities,  and  was  strengthening  his  position.  The  bad 
feeling  against  the  British  was  spreading  to  the  other 
Chinese  ports. 

In  France,  the  high  prices  of  food  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness, and  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  bad  been  sent  to 
the  south  of  France,  on  a  private  mission  by  the  Em 
peror  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  provisions.    Trade  in  Paris  was  in  a  very  un3a 


tisfactory  condition.    A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  currency  question. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  states,  that  the  affairs  of 
Persia  appear  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Several 
Generals  who  command  the  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  and  Persia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Caucasus,  have  been  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  attend  a  Council  of  War.  The  Russian  government 
is  gradually  reducing  its  military  establishment  in  the 
Crimea. 

Turkey  is  about  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  delta 
of  the  Danube,  Austria  having  officially  notified  the 
Porte,  that  the  Austrian  troops  will  all  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Principalities,  by  the  21st  of  the  present  month. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decided  upon  granting  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to 
take  a  similar  step. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— At  the  latest  accounts  from 
Nicaragua,  the  contest  between  Walker  and  the  allied 
Central  Americans  was  still  undecided.  Walker  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  his  difficulties  appeared 
to  be  increasing.  A  number  of  partial  engagements  had 
taken  place,  but  there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  to  risk  a  general  action. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  President  has  issued  his 
proclamation  ordering  the  sale  of  the  Indian  Trust  Lands 
in  Kansas,  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  months  next.  There 
are  about  650,000  acres  of  these  lands,  which  will  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  at  not  less  than  the  ap 
praised  value.    The  treaty  which  has  been  secretly  ne 
gotiated  with  Mexico,  is  stated  to  contemplate  a  loan  of 
$15,000,000.    Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  cus 
toms  by  Mexico,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  re-payment 
of  the  loan.    There  is  no  stipulation  for  any  further 
cession  of  territory.    A  transit  route  and  joint  postal 
arrangement  are  provided  for.    The  report  of  the  Inves 
tigating  Committee  charging  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  corrupt  practices,  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  that  body.    The  parties  all  denied  their 
guilt,  but  the  three  members  from  New  York,  who  were 
implicated,  feeling  that  the  sentiment  of  the  House  was 
against  them,  resigned  their  seats.    In  the  case  of  the 
member  from  Connecticut,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de 
claring  the  testimony  against  him  insufficient  to  warrant 
further  proceedings.  The  Senate  reconsidered  their  vote 
on  the  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  State  government,  and  finally  passed 
the  same  in  the  shape  it  came  from  the  House.  Th 
Senate  adopted  a  substitute  for  the  Tariff  bill,  which 
passed  the  House.    The  Senate  bill  reduces  the  rates  of 
the  present  tariff  twenty  per  cent.    A  bill  also  passed 
the  Senate  to  expedite  the  construction  of  a  line  or  lines 
of  magnetic  telegraph,  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  San 
Francisco. 

Kansas  Affairs. — The  quiet  in  the  territory  has  been 
again  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  Gov.  Geary  refusing 
to  commission  a  man  named  Sherrard,  who  sought  th 
appointment  of  sheriff ;  the  Governor  alleging  as  a  rea 
son  that  Sherrard  was  a  habitual  drunkard.  The  ruffian 
having  grossly  insulted  the  Governor,  and  offered  vio- 
lence to  his  secretary,  a  collision  between  the  friends  of 
the  parties  subsequently  occurred,  which  was  attended 
with  bloodshed,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  feud  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  free-State  men.  Gov.  Geary  has 
organized  a  company  for  his  own  defence.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  Legislature  giving  the  County  Judges  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  authorizing 
the  trial  of  persons  before  these  petty  tribunals  without 
a  jury  or  an  indictment.  The  Legislature  has  also  passed 
a  law  declaring  resistance  to  the  territorial  laws  punish- 
able with  death.  The  bill  repealing  the  test  oaths  which 
had  passed  the  Council,  was  rejected  in  the  House,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

California. — The  last  steamer  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  about  $1,700,000  in  specie,  and  the 
San  Francisco  mails  of  Second  mo.  5th.  A  large  boulder 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  estimated  to  weigh  1000  pounds, 
had  been  found  at  Pilot  Hill,  near  Centreville,  El  Dorado 
county,  by  a  man  named  John  Brighton.  A  piece  of  the 
rock  weighing  70  pounds,  yielded  $1700  worth  of  gold. 
The  earthquake  in  the  previous  mouth  was  severely  felt 
throughout  the  lower  country,  and  particularly  at  Fort 
Tejon.  Immense  chasms,  ten  feet  wide,  and  extending 
in  length  forty  miles,  had  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
southern  country,  and  large  streams  were  suddenly  found 
to  exist  at  places  where  no  water  had  been  observed  be- 
fore. Great  masses  of  rock  und  earth  were  thrown  from 
the  lofty  mountain  peaks.  The  snow  in  American  val- 
ley was  36  feet  deep  in  places.  The  great  snow  storms 
have  retarded  the  labours  of  the  miners  in  the  northern 
mines.  In  other  portions  of  the  State,  the  mines 
were  yielding  well.    Reports  from  the  Arizona  Mining 


Company  are  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  A  large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  crossed  the  Colorado  river  at  Fort 
Yuma,  on  their  way  to  the  Gadsden  purchase.  An  emi- 
grating party  had  been  attacked  by  the  Apache  Indians  ; 
there  were  four  women  and  five  children  in  the  party; 
all  of  the  women  and  four  of  the  children  were  killed  by 
the  savages.  Business  generally  in  California  was  dull, 
and  thousands  of  labouring  men  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  448.  Of  scarlet  fever 
41.  On  the  27th  ult.,  sales  of  red  wheat,  at  $1.52  a  $1.57 
white,  at  $1.70  ;  corn,  at  77  cts.  for  old  yellow,  and  7( 
cts.  a  73  cts.  for  new.  A  lot  of  ground,  at  the  corner  o ' 
Broadway  and  Grand  streets,  86  by  100  feet,  wa 
recently  sold  for  $200,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213.  Adults,  80 
children,  133.  The  aggregate  exports  from  this  port  t< 
foreign  ports,  in  1856,  was  $7,899,977. 

The  Ohio  River,  is  now  in  fine  condition,  and  boats 
are  loading  at  Pittsburg  for  all  the  western  rivers.  Thw 
competition  for  freight  was  active,  and  the  rates  low. 

Utah. — The  dates  from  Salt  Lake  city  are  to  Twelfth! 
mo.  4th.    Another  of  the  hand-cart  trains  had  just  ar- 
rived in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    Of  the  500  per- 
sons who  started  on  the  journey  across  the  plains,  one- 
fourth  died  on  the  way,  and  more  than  one  hundred  oli 
the  remainder  had  lost  their  hands  or  feet  by  the  severo 
cold,  in  the  mountains.  The  whole  would  have  perished 
but  for  aid  sent  them  from  Salt  Lake.    A  reformation 
as  it  is  called,  had  been  going  on  among  the  Mormoni 
for  some  weeks.    The  wickedness  of  the  people  had  be/' 
come  so  notorious,  that  the  leaders  began  to  see  thi 
their  system  was  in  danger.    They  accordingly  call* 
upon  the  people  to  repent,  be  baptized,  and  renew  the 
covenants.    Men  were  appointed  to  visit  every  hous 
and  obtain  written  answers,  under  oath,  to  a  series* 
questions.    Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Mayor  of  the  city,  at 
second  Counsellor  of  Brigham  Young,  had  deceased.  T 
account  says,  "  He  leaves  seven  disconsolate  widows." 

Miscellaneous. — Decease  of  Dr.  Kane. — This  celebrat 
Arctic  explorer  died  at  Havana  on  the  16th  ult.,  mu 
esteemed  and  lamented  by  his  countrymen.  His  remai 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  interment  at  Philadi 
phia.  He  was  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  During  t 
course  of  his  short  and  adventurous  life,  he  had  visit 
nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  encountered  har 
ships  and  dangers,  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  ar 
individual. 

Winter.— The  Milwaukie  (Wis.)  Sentinel  of  the  14 
ult.  says,  the  entire  northern  half  of  that  State  is  cove 
ed  with  snow,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet. 

Fire  Damp. — There  was  an  explosion  from  fire  dai 
at  the  Egypt  Coal  Mine,  on  Deep  River,  N.  C,  a  few  di 
since,  by  which  five  men  were  killed. 

A  Large  Tree. — The  Wrights ville  (Pa.)  Star  give; 
description  of  an  enormous  sycamore  on  Forge  Island 
the  Susquehanna  river.  This  tree,  says  The  Star,  m 
sures  in  circumference  at  the  butt,  forty-three  feet, 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  it  divides  or  forks  into  f 
prongs,  each  of  which  is  as  large  round  at  the  fork  as 
hogshead ;  all  are  much  like  in  size,  and  ascend  st 
feet  without  a  limb. 

Steamboat  Sunk. — The  steamer  Humboldt  was  sun 
the  Mississippi  river  last  week,  by  a  collision  with 
steamer  Belfast.    The  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost, 
twenty-five  persons  were  drowned. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thos.  Smedley,  Md.,  $2,  to  12,  vol. 
from  Z.  W.  Boyce,  for  Paul  Boyce,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30 
Z.  Hampton,  Io.,  for  Jos.  Embree,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  30, 
Saml.  B.  Hampton,  $2,  to  23,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos. 
Hildcs,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  B 
donfield.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommoda 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholso 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Died,  in  Fayston,  Vt.,  on  the  4th  of  First  month,  1 
Paul  Boyce,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age;  a  fait! 
sincere  Friend.  He  was  graciously  sustained  in  n 
patience,  through  a  short  but  painful  illness,  his 
guage  being  repeatedly,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fig! 
have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  He 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousue 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  ly on. 

The  elevation  of  persons  from  very  humble  condi- 
tions in  life,  where  their  pecuniary  means  have  been 
limited,  and  their  opportunities  for  improvement 
few,  lead  us  to  regard  them  at  least  equally  with 
others  of  different  outward  means,  as  objects  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  continual  care,  protection,  and 
love.  When  they  are  raised  up  to  be  instruments 
of  good,  and  perhaps  of  peculiar  benefit  to  fellow- 
creatures,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  have 
been  under  his  guidance,  and  that  he  had  designs 
concerning  them,  which  they  may  not  have  perceived ; 
but  which,  through  submission  to  his  power,  they 
have  fulfilled,  and  wrought  their  own  work  of  salva- 
tion, and  contributed  to  the  real  welfare  of  many. 
Such  instances  should  encourage  others  in  similar 
difficult  circumstances  to  use  every  reasonable  and 
practicable  effort  to  cultivate  the  talents  which 
have  been  given  them  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
seek  for  association  with  religious  persons,  by  whose 
sentiments  and  chaste  example,  they  may  be 
guarded  from  the  evils  of  corrupt  society,  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adopt 
principles  and  a  course  of  life,  becoming  the  rank 
of  one  that  has  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  designed  for  immortality  and  eternal 
life  among  the  blessed. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  pe- 
rusing the  life  of  Mary  Lyon,  who  rose  to  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  institution  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  female  seminary,  situated  on  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  She  was  born 
in  Buckland,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  Second  mo. 
26th,  1797. 

The  following  is  chiefly  abstracted  from  the  me- 
moir of  her  life  and  labours  : — Her  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Ashfield,  a  town  adjoin* 
jstl  ing  Buckland,  in  the  same  county.   As  far  back 
0M  as  they  can  be  traced,  they  lived,  with  one  or  two 
linty  exceptions,  to  a  very  advanced  age,  were  remark- 
u  able  for  the  discharge  of  filial  duties,  and  were  of 
irreproachable  character.    All  are  represented  as 
^  followers  of  Christ.    Isaac  Shepard,  her  maternal 
j  grandfather,  was  an  eminently  pious  man.    A  let- 
,  id  ter  from  her  maternal  grandmother  is  preserved 
din<  among  Mary  Lyon's  papers,  written  with  the 
>     tremulous  hand  of  extreme  old  age  ;  in  which  she 
0  S  says  it  is  more  than  seventy  years  since  she  "  listed 
JoC;ae  a  soldier  for  Jesus."    She  was  the  daughter  of 
Chileab  Smith,  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  whose  pray- 
Bt.   ers  for  his  "posterity  to  the  latest  generation,"  are 
E  -  still  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him.  They 


appear  to  have  had  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayers  of  religious  persons. 

There  being  no  Baptist  meeting  in  the  vicinity, 
and  having  a  preference  for  that  profession,  he 
opened  his  house  for  public  worship,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  a  small  society  from  the 
border  of  three  adjoining  townships.  Of  this  little 
church  Chileab  Smith  was  the  first  leader  and  in- 
structor. Two  of  his  sons  became  preachers,  and 
one  of  them  succeeded  his  father  in  this  congrega- 
tion — a  good  man,  who  long  and  steadfastly  resisted 
the  current  of  error  and  immorality,  which  at 
times  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  community 
there.  Aaron  Lyon  and  Jemima  Shepard,  the 
parents  of  Mary,  were  both  members  of  this  con- 
gregation. Their  residence  was  in  Buckland,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  parents  of  each. 
Her  father  was  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of 
his  temper.  He  was  never  known  to  speak  an  an- 
gry word,  and  being  kind  and  obliging  in  his  man- 
ners, he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and 
often  sent  for  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Her 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  active 
piety.  Her  praise  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches,  and  that  Mary  was  afterwards  emphati- 
cally in  her  mother's  image.  Under  such  influences 
the  "germ  of  her  [Mary's]  character  received  the 
culture  that  decided  its  future  form  and  growth." 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  her  excellences  or  prin- 
ciples of  action  are  to  be  attributed  to  early  and 
judicious  parental  training ;  for  often  "the  de- 
scending stream  of  influence  owes  its  salubrity  to 
the  salt  some  pious  hand  cast  into  it  at  a  point  so 
high,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  or 
known."  Mary  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children. 
Her  parents  were  not  among  the  rich  of  this  world. 
From  a  small  farm  tilled  by  a  judicious  father,  and 
its  avails  managed  by  a  frugal  mother,  they  were 
enabled  to  meet  all  the  necessary  wants  of  their 
rising  family.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1802, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  were  left  to  depend 
mostly  on  their  own  exertions. 

Previous  to  this  period,  little  is  known  of  Mary 
Lyon.  We  learn  from  her  friends,  that  she  early 
exhibited  marks  of  a  reflecting  mind.  From  child- 
hood to  womanhood,  it  appears  she  was  remarkable 
for  a  solidity  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  deportment 
rarely  found  in  the  volatile  season  of  youth.  With 
teachableness,  energy,  frankness  and  warmth  of 
heart,  were  combined  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  do  something  to  augment  the  hap- 
piness of  her  friends.  To  this  were  added  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  power  of  hu- 
morous description,  which  rendered  her  a  very 
enliveningcornpanion.  Inearlylife,  her  opportunities 
for  education  were  limited  ;  but  being  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  which  is  known  to  have  ex- 
celled in  intelligence  and  scholarship,  she  undoubt- 
edly received  much  instruction  at  home.  Until  she 
was  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  there  was  a  district 
school,  within  a  mile  of  her  mother's  residence. 
From  the  time  that  she  was  old  enough  to  walk 
that  distance,  she  attended  it  regularly  when  it  was 
in  operation.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was 
her  birthright.  But  he  who  breathed  into  her  so 
much  more  vital  fire  than  is  commonly  bestowed 
upon  an  individual,  adapted  her  outward  circum- 


stances to  its  safe  keeping.  She  was  not  born  to 
ease  and  affluence.  She  was  not  cradled  on  down, 
and  did  not  tread  on  soft  carpets,  or  loll  on  cus- 
hioned sofas,  or  ride  at  first  in  her  basket  cradle, 
and  afterwards  in  a  coach.  So  doing  and  faring, 
she  might,  by  middle  age,  have  become  so  enervated 
in  body  and  mind  as  scarce  to  adventure  to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness 
and  tenderness.  Nor  was  she  given  to  literary 
parents,  who,  proud  of  the  prodigy,  might  have 
suffered  her  to  rock  and  read,  from  early  morn  to 
eve,  and  by  the  most  successful  hot-house  nurture, 
might  have  made  her  a  paragon  indeed,  but  might 
as  likely  have  opened  for  her  an  early  grave.  She 
was  thrown  into  a  neighbourhood  where  talent  and 
genius  were  little  talked  of  and  slightly  valued. 
The  honoured  parents  to  whom  she  was  committed, 
were  pious,  common-sense,  self-dependent,  hard- 
working people.  They  sought  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  things  needful  to  them  and  theirs, 
were  added  with  it.  In  their  little  and  quiet  nest, 
seven  mouths  opened  wide  for  bread  j  and  the 
loving  parents,  day  by  day,  filled  them,  not  with 
stones,  nor  dainties,  but  with  what  they  craved — 
sweet,  light  bread.  What,  though  they  wandered 
around  their  secluded  homestead  shoeless  in  sum- 
mer, the  warm  stockings  and  the  strong,  thick 
shoes  awaited  them  in  winter.  Mary,  like  the  rest, 
and  like  the  generality  of  children,  was  left  to  her 
own  resources,  to  look  after  her  own  comfort,  and 
provide  for  her  own  amusement.  Her  own  genius 
made  her  playthings.  Summer's  sun  browned  and 
crimsoned  her  beautiful  skin,  the  rain  and  the  wind 
played  with  her  fair  hair,  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  the 
hail  were  her  wonder  and  her  pastime.  Her  young 
hands  and  feet  were  soon  employed  in  healthful 
work  or  errands  of  love.  She  went  to  bed  sleepy, 
and  rose  refreshed. 

Multitudes  of  entertaining  books  did  not  cloy  her 
appetite  for  knowledge.  Even  the  district  school 
was  so  far  from  their  corner  of  the  world,  that  she 
could  enjoy  its  privileges  only  when  her  mother 
was  able  to  make  some  shift  to  get  her  boarded 
nearer  the  school-house.  The  Bible  was  the  first 
and  best  book  in  their,  family  library.  _  From  her 
earliest  infancy,  her  parents  had  read  it,  with  be- 
coming seriousness,  as  often  as  the  sun  roused  them 
to  the  duties  of  a  new  day.  Her  mother  told  her 
its  stories  before  she  could  read  them  for  herself. 
For  want  of  other  books,  as  she  was  able,  Mary 
read  it  much,  and  treasured  up  its  words  of  wis- 
dom in  a  singularly  tenacious  memory.  In  another 
book,  she  turned  leaf  after  leaf,  that  never  tires  by 
repetition.  Their  little  brown  house,  snugly  nestled 
under  the  hill,  was  surrounded  with  the  wildest 
scenery.  Her  young  and  eager  curiosity  turned  to 
nature  for  its  refreshment  and  supplies.  The 
flowers,  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit,  the  rocks,  the 
hillocks  and  the  dells,  as  she  tells  us,  employed  her 
opening  mind.  No  feeling  of  degradation  ever  rose 
in  young  Mary's  heart.  She  was  never  an  object 
of  charity.  After  her  father's  death,  her  mother 
husbanded  their  little  income  so  thriftily,  that  it 
met  their  simple  wants,  and  left  them  their  mite 
for  charity.  She  used  to  enumerate  it  among  ner 
early  mercies  that  she  never  knew  a  servile,  cring 
ing  fear  of  those  born  to  better  things  than  herself. 
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Her  mother,  the  gun  of  their  little  circle,  the  ad- 
mired of  all  admirers  in  that  neighbourhood  for  her 
goodness  and  skill,  -walked  a  queen  among  them. 
Her  children  knew  it.  So  while  Mary,  unfettered 
by  custom  and  fashion,  in  her  short  and  scanty 
robe,  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other, 
was  acquiring  bone,  flesh,  and  sinew,  that  could 
stand  the  drafts  of  future  days,  she  felt  herself  as 
good  as  the  best.  As  she  grew  in  strength,  she  was 
busily  and  laboriously  employed.  She  knew  what 
it  was  to  labour,  working  with  her  own  hands.  Her 
far-sighted  mother  had  no  drones  in  that  little  hive. 
She  worked  in  the  most  agreeable  of  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  society,  and  under  the  eye  of  that 
cheerful,  capable  mother.  Up  with  the  lark,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  she  went  from  one  sort  of  work 
to  another,  never  tired,  never  unhappy,  never  dis- 
contented. How  beautifully  she  always  spoke  of 
woman's  sphere  of  labour !  "  So  much  variety, 
such  pleasant  work !"  she  used  to  say,  "  so  unlike 
the  monotonous  task  of  drawing  out  the  waxed-end, 
or  driving  the  peg  all  day  long." 

When  at  her  second  marriage,  in  1810,  her  mo- 
ther removed  to  a  new  home,  Mary  remained  un- 
der the  paternal  roof,  sole  mistress  and  servant  in 
front  room  and  kitchen,  doing  a  hired  girl's  work 
for  a  hired  girl's  wages,  but  lending  head  and  heart, 
as  well  as  hands,  to  her  beloved  employer,  being- 
then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was  not  merely 
keeping  house  for  a  brother  j  she  was  educating 
herself  for  her  future  and  more  important  labours. 
Though  not  naturally  very  handy,  she  brought  to 
her  work,  strength,  energy,  prudence  and  perseve 
ranee.  She  always  gave  her  mind  to  the  thing  she 
was  doing,  whether  it  were  preparing  a  meal,  caL 
culating  an  eclipse,  teaching  a  child  to  cipher,  lis- 
tening to  a  sermon,  or  writing  an  essay  on  female 
education.  Her  perseverance  carried  her  through 
all  she  Undertook.  With  all  her  inaptitude  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  she  could  spin  and  weave  as 
well  as  any  of  her  kinswomen  of  those  days.  The 
blue-fulled  cloth  habit,  which  she  wore  at  Derry 
and  Ispwich,  in  1827  and  1828,  she  spun  and  wove 
herself.  She  could  make  a  batch  of  bread  or  a  tin 
of  biscuit,  without  wasting  a  dust  of  flour.  She 
could  clear-starch,  as  well  as  any  laundress  in  the 
land.  Gloves  and  window-curtains  she  could  net 
evenly  and  cleverly.  Whatever  her  correspondents 
may  think,  she  once  wrote  a  very  fair  and  legible 
hand.  There  is,  in  the  writer's  possession,  a  rem 
nant  of  a  muslin  neckerchief  which  she  embroidered, 
and  it  does  credit  to  her  needle.  She  took  all  the 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  these  and  the  like  things, 
because  they  came  hard  to  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend/ 

A  Visit  from  tlic  Esquimaux. 

(Concluded  from  page  172.) 

"  In  the  morning  they  were  anxious  to  go  ;  but 
1  had  given  orders  to  detain  them  for  a  parting  in 
teryiew  with  myself.  It  resulted  in  a  treaty,  brief 
in  its  terms,  that  it  might  be  certainly  remembered, 
and  mutually  beneficial,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
kept.  I  tried1  to  make  them  understand  what 
powerful  Prospero  they  had  had  for  a  host,  and 
how  beneficent  he  would  prove  himself  so  long  as 
they  did  his  bidding.  And,  as  an  earnest  of  my 
favour,  I  bought  all  the  walrus-meat  they  had  to 
spare,  and  four  of  their  dogs,  enriching  them  in  re- 
turn with  needles  and  beads,  and  a  treasure  of  old 
cask-staves.  In  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude,  they 
pledged  themselves  emphatically  to  return  in  a  few 
days  with  more  meat,  and  to  allow  mc  the  use  of 
their  dogs  and  sledges  for  my  excursions  to  the 
north.  I  then  gave  them  leave  to  go.  They  yoked 
in  their  d  >  -  in  lew  than  two  minutes,  got  on  their 


sledges,  cracked  their  two  fathom  and  a  half  long 
seal-skin  whips,  and  were  off  down  the  ice  to  the 
south-west  at  a  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour. 
They  did  not  return  :  I  had  read  enough  of  treaty- 
makings  not  to  expect  them  too  confidently.  But 
the  next  day  came  a  party  of  five,  on  foot ;  two  old 
men,  one  of  middle  age,  and  a  couple  of  gawky 
boys.  We  had  missed  a  number  of  articles  soon 
after  the  first  party  left  us,  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  some 
knives.  We  found  afterward  that  our  store- house 
at  Butler  Island  had  been  entered  ;  we  were  too 
short-handed  to  guard  it  by  a  special  watch.  Be- 
sides all  this,  reconnoitring  stealthily  beyond  Sylvia 
Head,  we  discovered  a  train  of  sledges  drawn  up 
behind  the  hummocks.  There  was  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  all  this  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  a  fiord 
to  break  with  the  rogues.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  us  seriously  in  our  sledge-travel ; 
they  could  make  our  hunts  around  the  harbour  dan- 
gerous ;  and  my  best  chance  of  obtaining  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  meat,  our  great  desideratum, 
was  by  their  agency.  I  treated  the  new  party  with 
marked  kindness,  and  gave  them  many  presents, 
but  took  care  to  make  them  aware  that,  until  all 
the  missing  articles  were  restored,  no  member  of 
the  tribe  would  be  admitted  again  as  a  guest  on 
board  the  brig.  They  went  off  with  many  panto 
mimic  protestations  of  innocence ;  but  McGary, 
nevertheless,  caught  the  incorrigible  scamps  stealing 
a  coal-barrel  as  they  passed  Butler  Island,  and  ex- 
pedited their  journey  homeward  by  firing  among 
them  a  charge  of  small  shot.  Still,  one  peculiar 
worthy — we  thought  it  must  have  been  the  venera- 
ble of  the  party,  whom  I  knew  afterward  as  a 
stanch  friend,  old  Shang-huh — managed  to  work 
round  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  to  cut  to  pieces 
my  India-rubber  boat,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
floe  since  Mr.  Brooks's  disaster,  and  to  carry  off 
every  particle  of  the  wood. 

A  few  days  after  this,  an  agile,  elfin  youth 
drove  up  to  our  floe  in  open  day.  He  was  spright- 
ly and  good-looking,  and  had  quite  a  neat  turn-out 
of  sledge  and  dogs.  He  told  his  name  with  frank- 
ness :  '  Myouk,  I  am,' — and  where  he  lived.  We 
asked  him  about  the  boat ;  but  he  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  refused  either  to  confess  or  repent. 
He  was  surprised  when  I  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  hold.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat,  and 
sat  down  in  the  deepest  grief;  but  after  awhile  he 
began  to  sing,  and  then  to  talk  and  cry,  and  then 
to  sing  again,  and  so  he  kept  on  rehearsing  his 
limited  solfeggio, — and  crying  and  talking  by  turns 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  When  I  turned  in  he 
was  still  noisily  disconsolate.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  bo?ihommie  about  this  boy  that  interest- 
ed me  much ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  made  my 
appearance  next  morning, — I  could  hardly  conceal 
it  from  the  gentleman  on  duty,  whom  I  affected  to 
censure, — I  was  glad  my  bird  had  flown.  Some- 
time during  the  morning-watch,  he  had  succeeded 
in  throwing  oft"  the  hatch  and  escaping. 

"  We  suspected  that  he  had  confederates  ashore, 
for  his  dogs  had  escaped  with  as  much  address  as 
himself.  I  was  convinced,  however,  that  I  had  the 
truth  from  him,  where  he  lived,  and  how  many 
lived  with  him ;  my  cross-examination  on  these 
points  having  been  very  complete  and  satisfactory." 

Although  this  first  interview  with  the  Esquimaux 
appeared  somewhat  unpropitious,  Dr.  Kane  after  a 
time,  succeeded  in  acquiring  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  them.  He  carried  his  point  by  min- 
gled firmness  and  forbearance,  always  asserting  and 
maintaining  toward  them  the  attitude  of  conscious 
superiority.  When,  more  than  a  year  afterward, 
he  w  as  about  taking  his  departure  from  the  inhos- 
pitable region  inhabited  by  these  poor  people,  his 
feelings  towards  them  were  those  of  pity  and  sym- 


pathy, almost  amounting  to  gratitude  and  esteem 
We  append  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  th« 
relations  then  subsisting  between  the  parties. 

"  July  18th,  The  Esquimaux  are  camped  by  oui 
side, — the  whole  settlement  of  Etah  congregated 
around  the  '  big  caldron'  of  Cape  Alexander,  to  bid 
us  good-bye.  There  are  Metek,  and  Neealik  his  wife 
our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Eider-duck,  and  then 
five  children,  commencing  with  Myouk,  my  body- 
guard, and  ending  with  the  ventricose  little  Accomo 
dak.  There  is  Nessark  and  Anak  his  wife,  an< 
Tellerk  the  '  Eight  Arm,'  and  Amaeenalikhis  wife 
and  Sip-see,  and  Marseemah  and  Aningnah, — anc 
who  not?  I  can  name  them  every  one,  and  the^ 
know  us  as  well.  We  have  found  brothers  in  : 
strange  land.  Each  one  has  a  knife,  or  a  file,  or  i 
saw,  or  some  such  treasured  keepsake ;  and  the  chil 
dren  have  a  lump  of  soap,  the  greatest  of  all  grea 
medicines.  Themerry  little  urchinsbreak in  uponm 
even  now  as  I  am  writing  :  '  Kuyanake,  kuyanake 
Nalegak-so  ak  !'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  big  chief 
while  Myouk  is  crowding  fresh  presents  of  ra-\ 
birds  on  me  as  if  I  could  eat  forever,  and  poc 
Aningnah  is  crying  beside  the  tent-curtain,  wipin 
her  eyes  on  a  bird-skin  ! 

"  My  heart  warms  to  these  poor,  dirty,  miserabh  | 
yet  happy  beings,  so  long  our  neighbours,  and  < 
late  so  stanchly  our  friends.    Theirs  is  no  affectf 
tion  of  regret.    There  are  twenty-two  of  the] 
around  me,  also  busy  in  good  offices  to  the  Docf 
Kayens ;  and  there  are  only  two  women  and  tlj 
old  blind  patriarch  Kreseek,  'Drift-wood,'  left  b<J 
hind  at  the  settlement.     But  see  !  more  of  theij 
are  coming  up, — boys  ten  years  old  pushing  forwaij 
babies  on  their  sledges.    The  whole  nation  is  gyps;| 
ing  with  us  upon  the  icy  meadows.     We  cook  ft  J 
them  in  our  big  camp-kettle  ;  they  sleep  in  theRel 
Erie;  a  berg  close  at  hand  supplies  them  with  wate  I 
and  thus,  rich  in  all  that  they  value, — sleep  at 
food  and  drink  and  companionship,  with  the 
treasured,  short-lived,  summer  sun  above  them,  tl 
beau  ideal  and  sum  of  Esquimaux  blessings,  th 
seem  supremely  happy.  Poor  creatures  !  It  is  on 
six  months  ago  that  starvation  was  among  then 
many  of  the  faces  around  me  have  not  yet  lost  t 
lines  of  wasting  suspense.     The  walrus-season 
again  of  doubtful  productiveness,  and  they  are  c 
off  from  their  brethren  to  the  south,  at  Netelik  a: 
Appah,  until  winter  rebuilds  the  avenue  of  i| 
With  all  this,  no  thoughts  of  the  future  cross  the! 
Babies  squall,  and  women  chatter,  and  the  mji 
weave  their  long  yarns  with  peals  of  rattling  heai  r 
laughter  between.    Ever  since  we  reached  Peki 
ik,  these  friends  of  ours  have  considered  us  th| 
guests.    They  have  given  us  hand-sledges  for  c 
bago-ajre,  and  taken  turns  about  in  watches  to  cai 
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us  and  it  to  the  water's  edge. 

"But  for  them  our  dreary  journey  would  hi 5 
been  prolonged  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  | 
late  even  now  that  hours  may  measure  our  Ink 
Metek,  Myouk,  Nessark,  Marseemah,  Eskee,  aft 
the  half-grown  boys,  have  been  our  chief  labourtk 
but  women,  children,  and  dogs  are  all  bearing  tbf 
part.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  th 
Esquimaux  heretofore,  stealing  was  the  only  gr: 
one.    Treachery  they  may  have  conceived;  an  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  under  superstitious  feB 
of  an  evil  influence  from  our  presence,  they  wojd 
at  one  time  have  been  glad  to  destroy  us.  But 
day  of  all  this  has  passed  away.     When  tron 
came  to  us  and  to  them,  and  we  bent  ourselves 
their  habits, — when  we  looked  to  them  to  procie 
us  fresh  meat,  and  they  found  at  our  poor  Oomi 
soak  shelter  and  protection  during  their  wild-t 
hunts, — then  we  were  so  blended  in 
as  well  as  modes  of  life,  that 
enmity  wore  away.    *    *    *    Although  s 


r 

our  inter  is, 
every  trace 
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Ohlsen's  death,  numberless  articles  of  inestimable 
value  to  them  have  been  scattered  upon  the  ice 
unwatched,  they  have  not  stolen  a  nail.    It  was 
only  yesterday  that  Metek,  upon  my  alluding  to 
the  manner  in  which  property  of  all  sorts,  was  ex- 
posed without  pilfering,  explained  through  Peter- 
sen, in  these  two  short  sentences,  the  argument  of 
their  morality  : — '  You  have  done  us  good.  We 
are  not  hungry;  we  will  not  take,  (steal). — You 
have  done  us  good  ;  we  want  to  help  you :  we  are 
101  friends.'     I  made  my  last  visit  to  Etah  while  we 
were  waiting  the  issue  of  the  storm.     I  saw  old 
je  j  Kreseek  the  blind  man,  and  listened  to  his  long 
M  good-bye  talk.    I  had  passed  with  the  Esquimaux 
c!  as  an  angekok,  in  virtue  of  simple  exploits  of  natu- 
1 ' 1  ral  magic ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  regular  old  times 
H 1  entertainments  of  our  visitors  at  the  brig,  to  see  my 
^  hand  terrible  with  blazing  ether,  while  it  lifted 
iJ  nails  with  a  magnet.    I  tried  now  to  communicate 
'®  a  portion  of  my  wonder-working  talent.    I  made  a 
™  lens  of  ice  before  them,  and  '  drew  down  the  sun,' 
Iel  ao  as  to  light  the  moss  under  their  kolupsut.  I  did 
111  not  quite  understand  old  Kreseek,  and  I  was  not 
quite  sure  he  understood  himself.    But  I  trusted  to 
P  tthe  others  to  explain  to  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
burned  the  back  of  his  hand  for  a  testimony  in  the 
'™fmost  friendly  manner.    After  all  which,  with  a 
^reputation  for  wisdom  which,  I  dare  say,  will  live 
^in  their  short  annals,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  brig 
^  again.    *     *     *     "We  had  quite  a  scene  distri- 
ct buting  our  last  presents.     My  amputating- knives, 
1  "lithe  great  gift  of  all,  went  to  Metek  and  Nessark  ; 
'  "unit  every  one  had  something  as  his  special  prize. 
'^Our  dogs  went  to  the  community  at  large,  as  tenants 
i;lin  common,  except  Toodla-mik  and  Whitey,  our 
^representative  dogs  through  very  many  trials.  I 
fofcould  not  part  with  them,  the  leaders  of  my  team  ; 
:Be|I  have  them  still.     *     *     *     And  now  it  only 
'^remained  for  us  to  make  our  farewell  to  these  deso- 
1  a|late  and  confiding  people.    I  gathered  them  round 
■Hme  on  the  ice-beach,  and  talked  to  them  as  brothers, 
ai.#for  whose  kindness  I  had  still  a  return  to  make.  I 
^®told  them  what  I  knew  of  the  tribes  from  which 
ey  were  separated  by  the  glacier  and  the  sea,  of 
he  resources  that  abounded  in  those  less  ungenial 
egjons  not  very  far  off  to  the  south,  the  greater 
•;0II|duration  of  daylight,  the  less  intensity  of  the  cold, 
the  facilities  of  the  hunt,  the  frequent  drift-wood, 
the  kayak,  and  the  fishing-net.    I  tried  to  explain 
to  them  how,  under  bold  and  cautious  guidance, 
they  might  reach  there  in  a  few  seasons  of  patient 
larch.     I  gave  them  drawings  of  the  coast,  with 
its  headlands  and  hunting  grounds,  as  far  as  Cape 
ihackleton,  and  its  best  camping-stations  from  Red 
lead  to  the  Danish  settlements.     They  listened 
yith  breathless  interest,  closing  their  circle  round 
ifme,  and,  as  Petersen  described  the  big  ussuk,  the 
(white  whale,  the  bear,  and  the  long  open  water- 
unts  with  the  kayak  and  the  rifle,  they  looked  at 
ach  other  with  a  significance  not  to  be  misunder- 
lr  fa  stood.     They  would  anxiously  have  made  me 
;ee,  >  promise  that  I  would  some  day  return  and  carry  a 
ko"  load  of  them  down  to  the  settlements ;  and  I  shall 
lug!  oat  wonder  if — guided,  perhaps,  by  Hans, — they 
oft*  hereafter  attempt  the  journey  without  other  aid. 
iljgfl    "This  was  our  parting.  A  letter  which  I  addressed 
I;  an  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  settlements,  to  the 
iouifc  Lutheran  Missions,  the  tutelar  society  of  the  Esqui- 
t  w«  maux  of  Greenland,  will  attest  the  sincerity  of  my 
Bit  professions  and  my  willingness  to  assist  in  giving 
i  -sjthein  effect." 


of  dry  food,  per  day,  are  required  for  each  indivi- 
dual ;  of  this  about  three-fourths  are  vegetable,  and 
the  rest  animal.  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year, 
the  amount  is  upwards  of  800  pounds.  Enume- 
rating under  the  title  of  water  all  the  various 
drinks — coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  &c. — its  estimated 
quantity  is  about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  That 
for  the  air  received  by  breathing  may  be  taken  at 
800  pounds.  With  these  figures  before  us,  says  the 
Medical  World,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case 
stands.  The  food,  water  and  air  which  a  man  re- 
ceives, amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  3000 
pounds  a  year ;  that  is,  to  about  a  ton  and  a  half, 
or  more  than  twenty  times  his  weight.  This  enor- 
mous quantity  may  well  attract  our  attention  to 
the  expenditure  of  material  required  for  supporting 
life.  A  living  being  is  the  result  and  representa- 
tion of  change  on  a  prodigious  scale. 


[on 


pitfj  Yearly  Food  of  One  Man. — From  the  army 
(jiJWand  navy  diet  scales  of  France  and  England,  which, 
nilH  of  course,  are  based  upon  the  recognized  necessities 
inter  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred 
trace  that  about  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoirdupois 


For  "  The  Friend." 

'A  Word  of  Exhortation. 
The  humble  christian  traveller  has  need  of  that 
faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  to  enable  him  to 
bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  various  trials  and 
proving  dispensations,  that  are  permitted  to  attend 
him  during  his  passage  through  this  vale  of  tears ; 
for  such,  his  sojourn  here  is  often  felt  to  be:  sor- 
rowing as  he  must,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own 
falling  short  of  that  high  standard  of  holiness 
whereunto  he  is  called,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
low  state  of  the  church.  To  be  favoured  with  a 
portion  of  living  faith,  is  an  excellent,  animating 
cordial  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  hold  on  his  way, 
and,  to  look  unto  his  almighty  Helper  with  trust 
and  confidence  in  his  promises ;  who  hath  declared 
through  his  servant,  "  As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his 
people,  from  henceforth  and  forever." 

(J,  that  the  faithful  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety might  be  encouraged  to  rely  upon  him  who 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  who  is  able,  by  the 
same  divine  power,  to  settle  us  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages ;  that  his  banner  of  truth  and  righteousness 
may  be  displayed  by  us,  as  in  days  gone  by,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  peace  and  har- 
mony which  becomes  the  followers  of  a  crucified 
and  arisen  Lord,  may  be  restored  to  us  as  a  people ; 
so  that  the  offerings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  might 
be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  days  of  old,  and 
as  in  former  years.  His  power  is  the  same  that  it 
ever  was,  and  he  can  turn  the  captivity  of  his  peo 
pie  as  the  streams  in  the  south  ;  no  cloud  can  hang 
over  the  church  so  thick,  but  the  all-penetrating 
eye  of  her  Holy  Head  sees  it  altogether.  Let  us 
then,  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  cast  all  our 
care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us.  His  love  is  great 
to  us  ward,  for  he  gave  himself  for  the  church,  "  that 
he  might  sanctify,  and  cleanse  it,  by  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  him 
self  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blemish." 

My  heart  is  turned  with  strong  cries  unto  the 
Lord,  on  behalf  of  his  poor  afflicted  people,  that  he 
might  turn  us  individually  unto  himself,  as  a  man 
turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field  ;  that  he  might 
be  our  God,  and  that  we  might  indeed  be  his  peo 
pie,  showing  forth  his  praise  by  an  every  day  walk 
ing  in  the  way  of  the  holy  cross,  as  did  faithful 
servants  and  hand-maids  of  the  Lord,  who  have 
gone  before  us.    Then  will  the  doctrines  and  tcs 
timonies  of  the  gospel,  as  held  by  our  religious  So 
ciety,  be  felt  to  be  very  precious,  and  the  discipline, 
which  has  been  established  by  divine  authority,  and 
which  has  long  proved  as  a  hedge  about  us,  will 
faithfully  maintained  ;  and  walking  in  the  light  of 


the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  op  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  members  will  be  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

But  let  us  not  distrust  the  superintending  care 
of  the  Lord,  our  ever  adorable  helper,  nor  conclude 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  or  that  he 
has  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies ;  for  at  this 
moment,  he  is  watching  over  his  stripped  and 
peeled  people,  and  his  will  is,  so  to  work  in  the 
hearts  of  sons  and  daughters,  that  all  that  is  contrary 
to  his  pure  Spirit,  may  be  removed  therefrom ;  that 
so  he  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  may  rule  over  all  in  us,  to  his  own 
glory  and  to  our  unspeakable  peace. 

Dear  Friends,  may  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
that  he  may  do  great  things  for  us,  even  to  raise 
us  into  newness  of  life.  Then,  how  jealous  should 
we  be  over  ourselves,  that  in  all  things  we  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  freely  giving 
up  that  life  we  have  had  in  forbidden  things  ;  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  that  life  in  us,  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;  and  he  would  take  unto 
himself  his  great  power,  and  bring  us  into  near 
unity  with  and  fellow-feeling  one  for  another ;  for 
it  is  his  quickened  and  redeemed  children  that  are 
favoured  with  that  evidence  adduced  by  the  Apos- 
tle :  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 

In  conclusion,  d  ear  Friends,  may  we  more  and 
more  give  evidence  of  an  humble  trust  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  be  favoured  to  experience  the  truth  of  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord : — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other ;"  that  being  brought  into  the  oneness  which  is 
in  Christ,  keeping  our  ranks  in  righteousness  under 
his  banner,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  advance  in  the 
work  of  our  day,  to  his  praise  and  our  own  peace. 


Ohio,  Third  mo.  2d,  1857. 


E. 


Tlie  Maelstrom. — This  famous  whirlpool,  so  well 
known  to  every  school-boy,  as  the  greatest  "  sucker" 
in  the  world,  bids  fair  to  be  shorn  of  all  its  terrors, 
as  science  gradually  supplants  superstition.  A  writer 
in  the  "  Scientific  American"  says :  "  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  European  acquaintance  that  the 
Maelstrom  has  no  existence.  A  nautical  and  scien- 
tific commission  went  out  and  sailed  all  around  and 
all  over  where  the  Maelstrom  was  said  to  be,  but 
could  not  find  it ;  the  sea  was  as  smooth  where  the 
whirlpool  ought  to  be  as  any  other  part  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean." 

The  Gulf  of  Coryvreekan,  near  the  Island  of 
Jura,  in  the  Hebrides,  used  to  be  the  terror  of  ma- 
riners, and  bore  a  character,  second  only  to  the 
Maelstrom  for  danger.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
Pentland  Firth,  between  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys, 
a  rapid  tide  running  through  narrow  straits,  over 
a  rough  and  rocky  bottom,  would  naturally  cause, 
at  certain  seasons,  terrific  overfalls,  very  dangerous 
to  pass  in  small,  deep-laden  coasters  or  open  boats ; 
while,  in  the  eddies,  small  whirlpools  would  be 
formed  sufficient  to  swamp  a  boat  of  small  size  too 
heavily  freighted.  These  places,  being  daily  passed 
by  vessels,  were  soon  shorn  of  their  dangerous  re- 
putation, while  the  Maelstrom,  being  more  distant 
and  out  of  the  usual  track  of  traders,  has,  only 
recently,  been  deprived  of  its  mysterious  horrors, 
and,  like  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  must  now  take  its 
place  as  an  "exploded  humbug." 

Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 
The  spontaneous  feeling  of  every  man  on  being 
injured,  is  that  of  an  individual  who  once  laid  the 
particulars  of  a  flagrant  affront  he  had  received 
before  an  eminent  English  barrister  and  judge,  and 
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asked  him,  "  if  it  would  not  be  manly  to  resent  it?" 
This  was  human  nature.  It  was  a  superhuman  na- 
ture which  prompted  the  noble  reply :  "  Yes,  it  will 
be  manly  to  resent  it ;  but  it  will  be  godlike  to  for- 
give it."  If  we  admire  this  spirit — as  we  certainly 
must — why  shall  we  not  emulate  it  ?  Inculcated 
as  it  is,  both  by  the  precept  and  example  of  the 
Saviour,  it  is  still  further  commended  to  us  by  its 
adaptation  to  promote  our  own  happiness.  For 
what  is  resentment  but  "  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity — a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all 
endeavour  to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  con- 
cur to  detest  ?  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate 
mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage — whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress 
and  contrivances  of  ruin — whose  mind  never  pauses 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to 
indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  an- 
other— may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  among  those  who  are 
guilty  without  a  reward,  who  have  neither  the  glad- 
ness of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence."  It 
is  a  still  weightier  motive  to  the  culture  of  a  meek 
and  benevolent  spirit,  that  "  of  him  who  hopes  to 
be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required  that  he 
forgive.  On  this  great  duty,  eternity  is  suspended ; 
and  to  him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
has  been  born  in  vain." — Leisure  Hour. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 
ANN  PHIPPS. 

Ann  Phipps  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  Old  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1681.  At  what  time  she  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  we  know  not,  neither  do  we  find 
when  she  was  married  to  John  Phipps,  of  Abing- 
ton.  Our  first  notice  of  her  is  in  the  year  1717, 
when  she  was  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  useful  member,  in  other  respects,  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting.  We  have  no  account  of  her 
services,  save  the  brief  testimony,  "  She  was  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation,  and  in  unity  with 
her  friends."  She  died  at  Abington,  Seventh  mo. 
526th,  1743;  aged  52  years, 

EDMUND  SOMERS. 

Edmund  Somers,  son  of  those  valuable  Friends, 
John  and  Hannah  Somers,  was  born  at  Great. 
Egg  Harbour,  West  Jersey,  in  the  year  1706. 
Being  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  he,  as  he  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
witnessed  his  own  will  slain,  and  an  increase  in  the 
increase  of  God.  As  he  grew  in  grace,  a  dispensa- 
tion of  gospel  ministry  was  committed  to  him,  in 
which  he  came  forth  about  the  29th  year  of  his 
age.  "He  was,"  says  the  memorial  issued  concern- 
ing bin,  "  zealously  concerned  to  maintain  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  in  the  several  branches  thereof, 
exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  a  diligent 
attender  of  religious  meetings."  He  was  faithful 
in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  and  "lived  and  died  in 
good  unity  with  Friends."  His  decease  took  place 
jri  the  Eleventh  mouth,  1743,  being  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  age. 

OEOROB  WILLIAMS. 

George  Williams  was  born  about  the  year  16«5 
or  1GS0.  His  residence  was  at  Shrewsbury,  East 
Jersey,  and  having,  whilst  young  in  years,  wit- 
in  .— cd  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Gho.-t  and  tire,  he 
became  fitted  for  usefulness  amongst  his  neighbours, 
and  in  the  church  militant.    He  was  favoured  with 


two  loving  wives  in  the  course  of  his  life,  both  accept- 
able ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  zealously  concerned 
that  their  household  should  give  evidence  that  the 
heads  thereof  were  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ. 

His  friends  say  of  George,  "  He  was  a  man  well- 
beloved  amongst  his  neighbours,  acquaintance  and 
relations,  for  his  honest,  upright  dealing  among  men. 
He  was  plain  in  his  habit,  and  kept  his  family  so ; 
a  lover  of  good  men;  kept  an  open  house,  and  en- 
tertained his  friends  with  cheerfulness." 

He  was  "an  overseer  and  elder  many  years," 
"  and  left  a  good  savour  behind  him."  He  died 
First  mo.  18th,  1744;  aged  58  or  59  years. 

ISAAC  ANTRIM. 
Of  this  Friend,  an  elder  of  Springfield,  Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  who  died  Second  mo.  3d, 
1744,  we  find  no  record  but  this:  "  On  his  death- 
bed, he  gave  religious  and  seasonable  advice  to  his 
children  and  others." 

JOHN  WOOD. 
John  Wood,  "  an  elder  and  Friend  in  good  es- 
teem," of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased 
Eleventh  mo.  6th,  1744. 

ELEANOR  BEVAN. 

This  minister  of  the  gospel  was  long  a  member 
of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  We  know  not  at 
what  period  she  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  neither 
when  she  married,  or  when  she  was  left  a  widow. 
It  appears  that  m  any  trials  had  been  meted  out  to  her 
by  her  heavenly  Father,  and  that  she  had  borne  the 
proving  dispensations  with  patient  resignation,  under 
which  his  presence  had  been  as  an  arm  of  strength. 
For  more  than  forty  years,  she  had  lived  in  unity 
with  her  friends  at  Haverford,  when,  in  the  early 
part  of  1737,  she  removed  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, being  then  an  aged  woman.  The  certificate 
she  brought  with  her,  styles  her,  "our  ancient 
friend,  Eleanor  Bevan,"  and  then  certifies,  "  She 
lived  in  fellowship  with  us  upwards  of  forty  years ; 
her  life  circumspect,  and  her  conversation  inoffen- 
sive, well  suiting  the  tender  and  seasonable  exhor- 
tations she  sometimes  has  been  concerned  to  drop 
publicly  amongst  us,  which  we  had  unity  with,  and 
were  edifying.  We  recommend  her  to  your  no- 
tice, with  desires,  that  she  may  witness  the  same 
power  that  hath  hitherto  supported  her  under  va- 
rious exercises  to  be  her  stay  and  consolation  in 
declining  years." 

She  appears  to  have  soon  returned  to  Haverford, 
where  her  health  and  strength  declining,  she  de- 
parted this  life  the  28th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1744.  The  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her, 
calls  her  a  widow,  and  says,  "  her  ministry  was 
sound  and  edifying." 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD,  THE  SECOND. 

Thomas  Scattcrgood,  the  first  Friend  of  that 
name  in  this  country,  came  from  England,  about  the 
year  1676-7.  He  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  he  had 
purchased,  whilst  in  his  native  country,  near  where 
Columbus,  in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  has 
since  been  built.  He  probably  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  at  that  city  we  find 
a  Friend  of  the  same  name  suffering  imprisonment 
for  not  closing  his  place  of  business  on  some  day 
appointed  by  Parliament,  for  a  fast  or  a  feast. 

He  had  married  before  leaving  England,  and  he 
brought  his  wife  and  several  children  with  him, 
when  he  settled  in  the  wilderness.  The  whole  of 
the  tract  he  had  purchased  was  an  "  unbroken 
forest,  except  a  few  clearings  made  by  the  Indians, 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn,"  and  having  no  place 
prepared  to  shelter  his  family,  he  dug  a  cave  on 
the  south  bank  of  Crafts  creek,  where  they  resided 
for  spme  time.    Here,  tradition  says,  they  reared 


a  family  of  nine  children.  The  Indians  were  very 
kind  to  them,  on  their  first  coming  into  the  wilder- 
ness, furnishing  them  with  provisions  in  their  time 
of  need ;  for  which  kindness  Thomas  Scattergood 
ever  retained  a  grateful  remembrance.  In  his  will 
he  requested  that  his  children  should  deal  kindly 
towards  the  Indians,  allow  them  to  reside  on  the 
estate,  and  cut  timber  for  fuel,  without  charge. 

It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians ;  the  place  of  their  "  fathers'  sepulchres"  was 
there,  and  close  by  was  an  open  field  in  which  they 
had  their  active  amusements,  and  in  which  in  after 
time  their  children  mingled  with  the  white  children 
in  play. 

Of  this  Thomas  Scattergood,  we  know  little 
more,  save  that  in  1692  he  signed  the  testimony  j 
issued  against  George  Keith  ;  that  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren educations  fitting  them  for  the  stations  they 
were  to  fill  in  life,  and  that  he  deceased  in  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  year  1734.    Several  of  his  chil- 
dren  were  valuable  members  of  our  religious  So-  j 
ciety,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned to  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  and  that  it  must  have  rejoiced  his  heart,  I 
to  behold  them  walking  therein. 

Thomas,  his  son,  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
year  1668.  About  the  year  1693  or  1694,  he  was 
married  to  Phebe,  daughter  of  Christopher  Weth- 
erill,  who  not  only  proved  a  valuable  helpmate  to 
him,  but  was  also  a  useful  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Burlington.  Thomas  Scattergood  was 
clerk  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  yeai 
1714,  and  from  that  year  to  1738.  He  wrote  a 
strong,  plain  hand,  and  his  signature  is  a  good  on£ 
for  that  day.  He  was  representative  from  hi 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  fre- 
quently, after  the  year  1716. 

When  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  we  do  no 
know ;  but  he  was  first  sent  as  a  representative  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  th< 
year  1730.  He  was  in  good  repute  amongst  hi 
friends  for  discernment,  and  was  at  times  appointe* 
by  the  last  named  meeting,  one  of  the  elders  b 
oversee  the  meetings  for  worship,  held  during  it 
sessions,  and  to  report  their  sense  of  the  ministry. 

His  son  Joseph,  having  an  inclination  to  folio1 
a  sea-faring  life,  Thomas  Scattergood  put  him  a 
an  apprentice  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  at  tha 
time  was  master  of  the  ship  New  Bristol  Hope,  er 
gaged  in  the  Barbadoes  trade.  Some  of  the  leij 
ters  written  by  Thomas  and  Phebe  Scattergood  t, 
their  son,  are  preserved,  and  manifest  their  cai| 
and  concern  for  his  spiritual  health. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Third  month,  1732,  Josep 
sailed  with  his  master,  in  the  above  ship,  and  thel 
reached  Barbadoes,  after  a  fine  passage  of  twentjl 
five  days.    Thomas  Chalkley  says,  "  The  quickej 
voyage  I  ever  had  in  this  ship  ;  in  which  time  v\ 
had  three  meetings  for  the  public  worship  of  A 
mighty  God,  and  to  me  they  were  beneficial ;  ar 
for  God's  goodness,  I  could  do  no  less  than  retui 
praise  to  him,  who  alone  is  worthy  forever."    Ai  | 
other  vessel  being  about  sailing  for  Barbadoes  i 
month  later,  his  mother  felt  drawn  to  address  J 
seph  a  salutation  of  love.    This  small  note,  I  ad 
merely  making  the  spelling  conform  to  modei 
usage. 

"For  Joseph  Scattergood,  on  board  ye  N(f 
Bristol  Hope,  Thomas  Chalkley,  commander,  I 
Barbadoes ;— =- 

"  Dear  Son, — After  my  dear  love  to  thee,  hopi  j  [ 
thou  art  in  health,  as  we  arc  all  at  present,  blcssl 
be  the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  am  willing  to  let  tit 
hear  from  us.  I  have  not  much  to  write,  but  desk  | 
thee  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  obey  thy  master.  D<| 
son,  this  is  the  way  to  draw  down  a  blessing  ujfc 
thee.  That  it  may  be  so,  is  my  dearest  prayer  w 
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the  Lord  for  thee.    So  shall  conclude  with  dear 
love  to  thee  and  thy  master.    From  thy  affec- 
tionate mother,  Phebe  Scattergood." 
"Burlington,  the  28th  of  Third  mo.,  1732." 

"  Thy  sister*  remembers  her  love  to  thee.  They 
are  all  in  health,  though  the  small-pox  is  here 
again.    One  man  is  dead  with  it." 


*  Elizabeth  Allinson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

At  his  first  going  to  the  meeting  at  Captain 
Ward's,  at  Sunny  Bank,  G.  Whitehead  says : 
I  What  was  most  observable  to  me  was,  when  I 
came  into  the  meeting,  and  sat  down  seriously 
among  them,  after  a  little  space  of  silence,  a  Friend 
spake  a  little  while  of  the  spiritual  deliverances, 
travels  and  progress  of  the  Lord's  people  in  his 
way  and  work,  alluding  to  Israel's  deliverances  ; 
all  which  I  thought  I  easily  understood  and  spirit- 
ualized. But  there  appeared  to  me  a  great  work 
ty  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  the  meeting,  breaking 
the  hearts  of  divers  into  great  sorrow,  weeping, 
and  contrition  of  spirit,  which  I  believed  was  a 

(godly  sorrow  for  sin,  in  order  to  unfeigned  repent- 
ance.   I  was  the  more  confirmed  herein,  seeing  a 
young  maid  go  mourning  out  of  the  meeting,  whom 
I  seriously  followed  to  observe  her  sorrowful  con- 
dition.   And  beholding  her,  being  set  down  on 
tasjithe  ground,  with  her  face  down  towards  the  earth, 
eafas  if  she  regarded  nobody  present,  she  mourning 
:  a  bitterly,  cried  out,  Lord,  make  me  clean  !   O  Lord, 
oi  make  me  clean  !    This  did  far  more  tenderly  and 
ha i  deeply  affect  my  heart  than  what  I  had  heard 
fre-t  spoken,  and  more  than  all  the  preaching  that  ever  I 

J had  heard  from  man  or  men.  It  was  a  certain  testi- 
mony to  me,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  evidencing  to  my 
I  .spirit,  that  it  was  a  real  work  of  his  power  upon 
theiher  heart,  which  also  operated  upon  the  hearts  of 
is  i  others,  causing  both  trembling,  sorrow,  and  con- 
oid itrition,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  true  repentance 
:ti  and  amendment  of  life,  and  so  truly  to  experience 
;  itjthe  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification,  from 
t  sin  and  uncleanness ;  and  accordingly  it  proved 
MM  to  many ;  glory  to  our  God  forever.  These 
nothings,  upon  serious  observation,  making  deep  im- 
tiafpression  upon  my  mind,  I  was  the  more  confirmed 
j.ai^in  the  belief  I  had  before,  that  the  Lord  was  at 
,  iettwork  among  that  small,  despised  people,  and  that 
ddtlhewas  about  to  gather  and  raise  up  a  people  unto 
can  himself,  to  worship  him  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
\  truth,  for  such  he  seeks  to  worship  him  accepta- 
j^Jbly;  and  that  this  his  worship,  is  not  in  the  dead 
M  and  empty  forms  set  up  in  the  will  of  man." 
;tm  We  are  the  descendants  or  representatives  of 
;Cigltb.at  "despised  people" in  our  religious  profession  ; 
Ki  and  were  we  altogether  that  humble,  devoted  peo- 
fjlple,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  our  lives 
.  aiwould  preach  unto  others  daily,  and  when  we  sat 
ret8  down  to  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  the  solemniz- 
ing presence  of  the  great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary 
i  *  would  be  felt  tendering  our  hearts  before  him,  and 
;;J,  qualifying  us  to  offer  prayer  and  thanks  to  Him, 
I  si  which  we  should  be  refreshed  in  spirit,  and  be- 
t7ja i holders  would  be  drawn  to  participate  with  us. 

j       A  stone  dressing  machine,  on  an  ingenious  plan, 
jir  has  been  invented.    The  arrangement  consists  in 
the  attachment  of  a  series  of  knives  or  cutters  to 
lopi  t°ggle3»  which  are  placed  in  a  sliding  frame.  These 
[Jess  *°ggles  are  so  operated  that  a  reciprocating  motion 
|ettl,  may  be  given  to  the  knives  or  cutters  by  means  of 
the  arms  placed  upon  the  rotating  shafts,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  toggles.    As  the  shafts  rotate,  the 
'  q  arms  act  upon  friction  rollers  placed  at  the  joints 
0  of  the  toggles,  causing  the  cutters  to  rise  and  fall 


with  great  power.  This  improvement  obviates  the 
principal  objection  which  exists  in  stone  dressing 
machines  universally,  namely — friction,  which  is  ge- 
nerally so  great  as  to  render  the  machine  useless  in 
a  short  time. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  circumstance  shows  the  universal 
operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  hearts  of  In- 
dians as  well  as  others.  In  a  conversation  with 
three  men,  on  some  doctrinal  points,  Stephen  Ro- 
gers of  Danby  related  to  them  the  striking  convic- 
tion an  Indian  was  brought  under.  He  wanted  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  one  of  the  company  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him  some.  The  In- 
dian turned  away  to  fill  his  pipe  with  it,  and  dis- 
covered a  small  piece  of  silver  among  it.  The 
Indian  expressed  himself  afterwards  to  some  of 
the  company,  nearly  in  this  manner  : — "  Two  men 
talk  in  my  breast,  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man. 
The  good  man  say,  Carry  the  silver  back  ;  the 
man  that  had  it  did  not  mean  to  give  thee  the  silver. 
The  bad  man  say,  You  fool ;  what  is  freer  than  a 
ift,  and  you  can  buy  a  dram  with  it.  But  the 
good  man  speak  again,  and  says,  Do  as  thou 
would  be  done  by ;  the  man  did  not  mean  to  give 
thee  the  silver."  Then  I  thought  I  would  sleep 
upon  it,  hoping  I  should  be  left  quiet  in  my  mind 
about  the  silver ;  but  I  could  not  sleep — the  two 
men  talk  so  to  me  all  night  long  :  in  the  morning 
I  was  made  willing  to  carry  back  the  silver  ;  then 
I  found  peace."  S.  Rogers  then  said  to  the  most 
zealous  and  talkative,  "  Take  this  home  with  thee, 
and  weigh  it  carefully  in  thy  own  mind,  and  when 
prepared,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  tbee  at  my 
house,  and  inform  me,  whether  there  can  be  found 
a  better  guide  and  director  to  any  man,  than  that 
which  the  poor  savage  Indian  found." 

Selected. 

THE  IVY. 
Hast  thou  seen  in  winter's  stormiest  day, 

The  trunk  of  a  blighted  oak, 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay 

Beneath  time's  resistless  stroke, 
Round  which  a  luxuriant  ivy  had  grown, 
And  wreathed  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its  own  ? 

Perchance  thou  hast  seen  this  sight,  and  then, 

As  I  at  thy  years  might  do, 
Pass'd  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  again 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view: 
But  now  I  can  draw  from  that  mouldering  tree 
Thoughts  which  are  soothing  and  dear  to  me. 

0  smile  not !  nor  think  it  a  worthless  thing, 

If  it  be  with  instruction  fraught ; 
That  which  will  closest  and  longest  cling 

Is  alone  worth  a  serious  thought! 
Should  aught  be  unlovely  which  thus  can  shed 
Grace  on  the  dying,  and  leaves  on  the  dead? 

Bernard  Barton. 


Selected. 

"  Of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities." 
2d  Cor.  xii.  5. 

The  man  whose  purse  is  filled  with  gold, 
May  look  with  scorn  on  needy  swain  ; 
His  boastings  be  of*  wealth  untold, 

Of  wealth  on  land,  and  wealth  on  main  ; 
And  they  whom  flatterers  hail  as  great, 

Great  in  the  knowledge  which  they  wield, 
Great  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 

Great  in  the  exploits  of  the  field; 
May  boast  their  vast  acquired  lore, 

Their  prosperous  and  sagacious  reign, 
Their  conquering  march  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  pride  them  on  the  meed  they  gain : 
But  I  will  boast  not  things  like  those  j 

Sucli  empty  glorying  I  resign : 
My  boast  are  my  infirmities, 

And  that  I  stand  by  Grace  Divine. 


Virtue,  when  assailed  by  aught  like  grief, 
Rune  not  abroad  into  the  world  for  aid, 

But  seeks  in  calm  retirement,  relief 

From  every  ill  that  would  its  peace  invade. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friendship  for  the  Truth. 
"If  we  love  the  Truth  unfeignedly,  if  we  love 
God  supremely,  we  shall  love  all  for  whom  Christ 
died,  without  dissimulation  or  respect  of  persons ; 
for  it  is  the  Divine  command,  that  we  should  love 
even  our  enemies,  as  we  have  Christ  for  our  exam- 
ple, who  prayed  for  his  crucifiers.  But  self-love, 
of  which  pride  is  the  fountain,  is  the  greatest  ene- 
my to  true  christian  love ;  for  this  would  have  all 
conformed  to  it,  and  if  this  cannot  be,  there  is  pre- 
sently a  rent.' 

"  '  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'  This  is 
the  burden  he  lays  on  us,  this  is  all  the  return  he 
seeks  for  his  unparalleled  love  ;  '  This  is  my  com- 
mandment, that  as  I  have  loved  you,  ye  should 
love  one  another ;'  and  he  teacheth  us,  that  What- 
soever ye  would  count  yourselves  obliged  to  do  for 
me,  if  I  were  on  earth  amongst  you,  do  it  to  these 
poor  ones  that  I  have  left  behind  me,  and  this  is 
all  the  testimony  of  gratitude  I  require.  We  may 
know  all  mysteries,  and  not  know  the  love  of  Christ 
in  our  hearts.  Let  us  think  of  what  he  hath  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  hereafter  do  for  us ;  let  us  think 
how  near  he  is  to  us ;  let  us  learn  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  him,  and  to  abide  with  him.  He  bids 
us  open  our  hearts  that  we  may  receive  him  into 
them,  and  open  our  minds  that  we  may  behold  how 
nigh  he  is  to  us. 

"  Thy  hand  is  still  around  to  bless, 
Thou  dost  not  leave  us  comfortless  ; 
Earth  and  its  pain  we  still  may  feel, 
But  thou  art  ever  nigh  to  heal ; 
Still  as  our  strength  our  day  shall  be, 
For  all  our  cares  are  borne  by  Thee. 

"  How  does  the  devout  soul  long  to  have  Christ's 
victory  carried  on  in  itself- — to  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  going  on  in  him,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
till  at  length  the  last  enemy  be  subdued,  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  may  ride  triumphant  through  all 
the  coasts  and  regions  of  his  heart  and  life.  The 
soul  that  is  rightly  acquainted  with  itself  and  its 
God,  sees  something  still  wanting  in  itself,  and  to 
be  enjoyed  in  him. 

"  True  religion's  main  dominion  and  power  is 
over  the  soul,  and  its  business  is  mostly  in  reform- 
ing and  purging  the  heart,  with  all  its  affections 
and  motions.  It  is  the  cleaning  of  the  heart,  and 
consuming  the  dross  of  lust  in  the  soul ;  for  the 
grace  of  God  is  compared  to  a  fire,  because  of  its 
refining  nature.  Christ  will  not  dwell  in  the  heart, 
without  purifying  it.  We  often  deceive  ourselves, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disquietude  we  feel,  and  the 
difficulty  we  have  of  laying  hold  of  the  promises. 
It  is  more  often  found  in  some  want  of  uprightness 
than  we  imagine,  some  wrong  thing  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  put  away.  When  very  eager  about 
any  matter,  we  should  suspect  all  is  not  right ; 
when  very  anxious,  we  may  be  equally  sure  some- 
thing is  wrong.  A  placid,  cheerful,  and  regular 
activity,  can  only  proceed  from  a  hearty  disposi- 
tion to  do  or  suffer  the  whole  will  of  God. 

"  Eagerness,  anxiety,  and  fear  imply  a  want  of 
faith  and  love ;  for  faith,  which  works  by  love, 
casteth  out  fear,  and  produccth  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
therefore  arc  we  exhorted  to  '  be  careful  for  no- 
thing;' and  saith  the  Apostle,  'I  would  that  yo 
were  without  carefulness.'  It  is  the  will  of  Divroe 
Providence  that  we  should  so  trust  in  him,  as  to 
be  free  from  those  perturbations  of  mind,  that  tend 
to  close  up  our  way  to  availing  labour  in  the  cause 
of  Truth.  Martha  was  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  Mary  chose  that  good  part  which  should  not 
be  taken  from  her ;  for  she  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
blessed  Master,  listening  to  the  gracious  wordn, 
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that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth ;  she  both  loved 
and  confided  in  him. 

"  There  is  a  secret  in  the  ways  of  God 
With  his  own  children,  which  none  others  know, 
That  sweetens  all  He  does;  and  if  such  peace, 
While  under  his  afflicting  hand  we  find, 
What  will  it  be  to  see  Him  as  He  is ; 
And,  past  the  reach  of  all  that  now  disturbs 
The  tranquil  soul's  repose,  to  contemplate, 
In  retrospection  unclouded,  all  the  means 
By  which  His  wisdom  has  prepared  His  saints 
For  the  vast  weight  of  glory  which  remains? 
Come  then,  Affliction,  if  my  Father  bids, 
And  be  my  frowning  friend.    A  friend  that  frowns, 
Is  better  than  a  smiling  enemy." 


"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  203  ) 

London,  England,  Nov.  6,  1852. 

I  think  there  was  no  one  of  the  public  institu- 
tions, which  on  the  whole  gave  me  more  satisfac- 
tion, than  the  great  national  institution,  the  British 
Museum  ;  — an  institution,  which  stands  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  world,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
valuable  library  of  300,000  volumes,  its  zoological 
collections  and  fossil  remains;  but  for  the  remains 
of  works  of  art, — some  of  them  recently  collected, 
— Roman,  Grecian,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  which 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  nations ; — and  some 
of  which  will  probably  be  found  important  in  illus- 
trating the  earlier  parts  of  the  scriptural  records, 

As  we  look  upon  these  wonderful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, as  they  are  thus  collected  together  and 
arranged  and  preserved  with  great  care  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  obtain  impressions  of  departed 
empires,  distinct,  vivid,  mournful; — such  as  con- 
form exceedingly  well  to  the  abstract  statements  of 
history,  but  which  history  alone  could  never  give. 
Egypt,  like  life  from  the  dead,  starts  up  before 
us ;  bearing  in  her  hands  her  tombs ; — and  we 
know  her  at  once  in  her  superstitions,  in  her 
domestic  life,  in  her  conceptive  power,  in  her 
artistic  skill,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
rude  but  massive  grandeur.  And  when  it  is 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Moses  was  "  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  from  these  varied  and  wonder- 
ful remains,  that  the  sacred  historian,  in  describing 
these  Egyptians  as  a  wise  people,  which  implies 
the  development,  in  various  ways,  of  thought, 
feelin",  and  skill,  has  uttered  a  precise  historic 
truth,  which  scepticism  will  in  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
credit. And  if  the  monuments  themselves  are  a 
memorial  of  a  truth,  there  may  be  something,  and 
perhaps  much  more  remaining  in  the  inscriptions 
which  they  bear.  Who  knows  what  further  and 
various  light  may  be  disclosed  from  these  sources, 
when  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  so 
happily  begun  by  Champolliou,  shall  become  a 
completed  and  undoubted  system. 

I  never  doubted  the  Scriptures.  I  received  my 
faith  from  the  lips  of  my  mother ;  but  it  was  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  thought  and  inquiry.  To 
uic,  therefore,  the  Bible  has  been  and  now  is  a 
living  reality.  And  still  it  has  often  seemed  tome 
Surprising,  although  it  has  never  disturbed  my  be- 
lief, that  the  Bible  so  frequently  indicates  the 
existence  of  cities  and  nations,  (of  the  Assyrian 
empire  for  instance,)  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wealth  and  numbers,  in  civilization  and 
power ;  and  yet  that  these  cities  and  nations  should 
h  ive  entirely  passed  away,  with  no  memorials  left 
behind.  I  had  nevertheless  had  full  confidence, 
that  Providence  in  it-  mysterious  methods  of  opera- 
tion would  ultimately  settle  all  such  suggestions 
and  difficulties.  And  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  the  evidences 

of  their  greatness  ami  mlendor,  long  buried  in  the 


dust,  have  been 
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transcending  all  our  conceptions, — as  to  furnish 
another  great  miracle,  if  other  miracles  were  want- 
ing, in  order  to  sustain  man's  faltering  faith. 

I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  some  of  the  remains  of 
Assyrian  art, — remains  which  are  unlike  those  of 
Egypt,  or  any  other  people, — exhibit  a  spirit  of  con- 
ception and  a  power  of  execution,  which  is  unsur- 
passed, and  in  some  respects,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  I  have 
reference  in  this  remark  particularly  to  their  mas- 
sive grandeur,  and  that  true  spirit  of  the  object, 
whatever  the  object  is,  which  seems  to  increase  and 
dilate  itself,  without  losing  its  distinctive  nature, 
in  conformity  with  the  vastness  of  the  masses  in 
which  the  artist  has  embodied  it. 

These  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt,  throw 
light  upon  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  likely  to  oc- 
our  to  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  for  instance, 
that  the  hom,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  one  of  the 
first  things,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  a  stranger, 
on  entering  the  Nineveh  gallery  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  the  sight  of  horns,  issuing,  upon  a  num- 
ber of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  from  a  human  head, 
and  twining  around  it  so  gracefully  as  to  be  an 
ornament  as  well  as  an  emblem.  The  symbolic 
existences,  so  often  occurring  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  so  different  from  anything  which 
is  found  in  other  writers,  lions  with  human  heads 
and  with  wings,  and  the  like,  are  found  among 
these  remains ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  some  of  the  very  sculptures,  which  are 
now  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre 
of  Paris,  had  been  seen  by,  and  had  received  the 
admiration  of  these  prophets  themselves. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  as  yet  understand  to  any 
great  extent  the  precise  import  of  these  remarkable 
symbols  ;  but  still  the  impression  is  left  distinct  and 
deep  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  beholds  them,  that 
they  really  had  a  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  which 
was  well  understood  by  the  people  of  those  early 
times,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  minds  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  was  wholly  in  harmony 
with  the  national  mental  culture  and  associations. 
And  a  remark  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  Egyptian  remains  will  apply 
here.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  numerous 
inscriptions  on  these  remains,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  some  of  which  have  been  translated,  will 
throw  more  light  upon  the  scriptural  narrative  than 
the  monuments  themselves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Reader,  hast  thou  ever  sat  upon  a  fence  in  a 
shady  nook  in  the  country,  and  watched  the  spots 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  upon  the  turf  chasing  each 
other,  as  the  breeze  which  cooled  thy  forehead, 
gently  waved  the  boughs  overhead.  Thou  hast 
seen  perhaps  a  little  squirrel  suddenly  mounting  a 
rail  near  thee,  and  nervously  twitching  his  brush 
over  his  back,  when  thy  foot,  accidentally  slipping 
from  its  comfortable  resting-place  has  made  noise 
enough  to  alarm  him,  and  he  rapidly  traverses  the 
length  of  the  rail,  and  leaning  to  an  overhanging 
limb,  soon  disappears  from  view.  Perhaps,  on  look- 
ing up,  thy  eye  may  rest  on  two  lazy  steers,  stand- 
ing in  the  shade  under  a  distant  oak,  with  their 
heads  together,  and  horns  playfully  interlocked. 
Directly,  a  slight  motion  near  at  hand  denotes  that 
a  ripe  apple  has  parted  from  its  parent  stem,  and 
is  seeking  a  quiet  repose  on  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth;  which,  alas,  it  is  not  destined  to  experience, 
for  half  a  dozen  grunters,  with  ears  as  acute  as  thine, 
have  started  at  the  sound,  and  arc  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  various  points  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  apple  ;  the  fleetest 


runner  has  soon  seized  the  prize,  and  followed  by 
the  others,  is  making  for  a  safe  retreat  in  which  to 
munch  undisturbed.  Next,  the  ear  is  attracted  by 
a  huge  fly,  which  buzzing  and  gyrating,  comes  to 
alight  upon  a  sunny  spot  on  a  huge  flint  close  at 
hand,  where  it  remains  for  some  seconds,  appa- 
rently perfectly  quiescent,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  something  of  importance,  starts  off  at 
locomotive  speed.  Now  all  sounds  have  ceased, 
excepting  the  distant  crowing  of  the  roosters,  and 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  thy  mind  turning  inward, 
ponders,  that  if  thou  had  not  been  here,  all  these 
trifling  incidents  would  have  been  unnoticed  of  any 
human  being ;  and  the  Scripture  passage  about  the 
falling  of  the  sparrow  comes  up,  and  with  it  a  most 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  infinitude  of  that  Omni- 
science which  takes  note  of  every  little  occurrence 
in  nature,  as  well  as  of  those  vastly  more  important 
doings  of  the  creatures  endowed  with  reason ;  and 
the  mind  rapidly  pictures  a  variety  of  scenes. 
Perhaps  at  the  very  moment,  the  relations  and 
friends  are  gathered  around  the  death-bed  of  a 
Christian,  whose  soul  has  just  winged  its  way  into 
the  visible  presence  of  its  Maker.  Perhaps  the 
feeble  cry  of  a  helpless  infant  has  just  for  the  first 
time  reached  the  ear  of  a  fond  mother.  A  savage 
in  a  distant  clime  may  have  just  lifted  his  mur- 
derous weapon  against  his  brother.  The  Arab  is 
muttering  his  prayer  in  the  desert.  The  Esqui- 
maux is  waiting  breathlessly  for  the  near  approach 
of  his  prey,  the  taking  of  which  will  secure  his 
family  or  tribe  from  present  starvation.  The  Turk 
in  the  bazaar  is  chaffering  with  his  Frank  customer. 
The  iron  horse  is  speeding  across  the  broad 
prairies  of  America,  through  the  beautiful  counties 
of  England,  and  the  torrid  regions  of  Hindostan 
Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  are  scattered  over 
the  ocean  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  yet  that  Omni 
present  eye  not  only  takes  note  of  each  of  these 
but  even  the  squirrel,  the  fly,  and  the  fall  of  the 
apple,  were  all  equally  regarded. 


Extracted  for  "  The  Friend." 

Marriage. 

If  two  persons  are  happily  united  in  affection 
in  faith,  and  hope,  as  helpmates  in  promoting  the 
same  final  cause,  and  fellow  heirs  of  eternal  life 
their  chief  danger,  I  was  going  to  say,  is,  lest  they 
should  be  too  happy.  But  the  Lord  who  loves  them 
will  take  care  to  prevent  this  danger.  By  the  wise 
and  gracious  appointment  of  Him,  who  considers* 
our  frame  and  our  situation,  there  is  a  per  contra 
side.  A  new  set  of  feelings  is  awakened  ;  new  and 
unexpected,  at  least  untried  sources  of  inquietude 
and  anxiety  are  opened ;  and  the  pains,  perhaps 
are  fully  proportioned  to  the  pleasures.    The  ten 
der  heart  finds  enough  to  bear  while  single, 
such  a  world  as  this ;  but  when  doubled  in  wed 
lock,  and  multiplied  in  children,  it  stands  as  \ 
broader  mark  for  the  arrows  which  we  can  ncithei 
foresee  nor  avoid.    And  we  are  liable  to  suffer 
not  only  in  ourselves,  but  perhaps  more  keenly  it 
the  persons  of  those  whom  we  love.    He  whe 
loves  us  gives  us  a  thousand  daily  proofs  that  h( 
delights  in  our  prosperity,  so  far  as  we  can  safeb 


in 


we  are  in  heaviness, 


there 


bear  it;  and  if 
need-be  for  it.  These  painful  dispensations  an 
necessary  to  keep  us  from  sleeping  upon  enchantec 
ground,  and  to  make  us  not  only  say,  but  feel 
that  this  is  not,  cannot  be  our  rest,  for  it  is  pol 
luted.  Here  our  roses  grow  upon  thorns.  Vanity 
if  not  vexation  of  spirit,  is  entwined  with  all  ou 
earthly  comforts. 

When  we  have  completed  our  appointed  num 
ber  of  services  and  trials,  according  to  the  will  o 
Him  who  bought  us  with  his  blood,  we  hope  to  b 
admitted  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  (J 


THE  FRIEND. 
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what  a  transition  will  that  he  !  Then  no  clouds 
will  obscure  our  sun ;  then  our  sun  will  go  down 
no  more.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  thought, 
that  we  shall  then  have  some  peculiar  interest  in 
those  whom  we  most  loved,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel ;  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company,  and  were  instrumental  in  promoting 
each  other's  salvation?  Shall  we  not  then  look 
back  upon  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  led  us 
through  this  wilderness,  and  by  a  clearer  light 
than  we  have  now,  be  able  to  review  and  recount 
the  Ebenezers  we  set  up  to  His  praise,  for  all  our 
escapes,  supports,  and  deliverances.  Then,  if  not 
before,  I  believe  we  shall  add  our  sharpest  trials 
to  the  hist  of  our  greatest  mercies. 


New  Zealand:  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Hot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

In  travelling  from  lake  Taupo  to  the  lakes  Rotu 
Mahana  and  Roturna,  we  pass  near  the  bases  of 
the  Ruapahu  and  Tongario volcanic  mountains.  At 
the  bight  formed  by  lake  Taupo  where  the  Waikato 
passes  out,  large  black  basaltic  lava  is  lying  along 
the  margin  of  the  water.    Following  the  shores  of 
the  bight,  steam  is  seen  issuing  at  many  points  in 
the  banks,  and  from  the  water  of  the  lake  itself 
near  the  margin,  where  it  is  lukewarm.  Several 
streamlets  coming  from  the  mountain  Maunga  Tau- 
hara,  here  discharge  their  warm  waters  into  the 
lake.    They  have  a  sulphureous  taste,  and  the  air 
in  the  neighbourhood  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.   Going    a  little  inland  towards  the  foot  of 
Maunga  Tauhara,  the  traveller  passes  holes  and 
crevices  from  which  steam  issues,  and  the  whole 
base  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  a  belt 
of  vapour.    After  this  he  comes  to  a  solfatara,  with 
fine  crystals  of  sulphur  and  efflorescences  of  alumi- 
nous salts.    Then,  slowly  descending,  after  having 
passed  the  base  of  the  mountain  just  named,  he 
approaches  a  lake  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
galled  by  the  natives  Rotu-kana,  or  bitter  lake. 
^  Its  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum.  At 
k  its  northern  end  are  cliffs  of  a  white  colour,  and  thick 
^ '  [white  vapours  which  issue  from  them  form  an  almost 
.J  continual  envelope  for  that  end  of  the  lake. 
VM    Reaching  the  Waikato,  now  many  miles  from 
,  lake  Taupo,  and  following  the  banks  of  this  river 
Dffl  for  some  distance,  the  traveller  passes  several  hot 
springs   from  which  clouds  of  steam  arise,  and 
many  solfatara,  which  are  small  hillocks  of  the 
purest  sulphur,  covered  by  a  black  crust.   A  large 
swamp  separates  him  from  another  group  of  power- 
•  ful  springs,  which  are  very  interesting  from  their 
C|  i  peculiar  petrifying  qualities. 

On  the  route  he  approaches  a  hill  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  original  composition  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  changed  into  red  or  white  clay, 
T^fBunsen's  fumarole  clay,)  by  the  hot  gases  which 
■  .issued  from  its  entire  surface.  Towards  evening 
'k  'jf  the  same  day  he  reaches  the  hills  which  surround 
*J  on  all  the  sides  the  Ratu-Mahana  or  Warm  Lake. 
:3. .j  The  spectacle  presented  is  unequalled  in  thermo- 
k  graphic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  balneatory  attrac- 
tion. 


■ 
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"Let  the  reader  imagine,"  says  Dieffenbacb,  "b 
leep  lake,  of  a  blue  colour,  surrounded  by  verdant 
iills ;  in  the  lake  several  islets,  some  showing  the 
>are  rock,  others  covered  with  shrubs,  while  on  all 
)f  them  steam  issued  from  a  hundred  openings 
between  the  green  foliage,  without  impairing  its 
leanness ;  on  the  opposite  side  a  flight  of  broad 
^  ;teps,  of  the  colour  of  white  marble,  with  a  rosy  tint, 
tJ(1ina  a  cascade  of  boiling  water  falling  over  them 
nto  the  lake!'    The  lagoon,  which  pours  its  hot 


water  into  the  lake  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about 
ten  yards  wide,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  latter — serving  as  a  calidarium  for 
a  piscina  or  swimming  bath,  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, exceeding  in  its  dimensions  the  most  spacious 
and  magnificent  of  the  Roman  thermae,  such  as 
are  described  in  Dr.  Bell's  work  on  Baths  and  the 
Watery  Regimen.  The  water  of  the  lake  which 
constitutes  this  grand  bath  is  95  deg.  F.,  or  a 
degree  or  so  lower  than  that  of  the  celebrated  warm 
spring  in  Virginia.  Its  thermal  quality  is  impart- 
ed by  the  water  from  the  lagoon  or  pond  above, 
and  from  hot  springs  in  and  around  the  lake  it- 
self. On  the  banks  steam  issues  from  many  open- 
ings. Nature  here  furnishes  the  required  heat  for 
both  bathing  and  cooking.  The  natives  have  some 
houses  on  a  small  rock,  composed  of  folds  of  thin 
lava,  in  the  lake,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach's  visit,  the  food  was  cooked  over  a  steaming 
orifice  in  the  islet. 

The  cascade  called  Wakatara  has  about  fifty 
steps,  formed  by  silicious  deposits  from  the  water 
of  the  hot  pond  above.  They  are  from  one  to  two 
feet  broad  ;  many  of  them  however,  having  subdivi- 
sions resulting  from  the  gradual  deposition  of  the 
silex,  and  are  firm  like  porcelain,  having  a  tinge  of 
carmine.  The  concretions  assume  interesting  forms 
of  mamillary  stalagmites,  of  the  colour  of  milk-white 
chalcedony ;  and  there,  where  the  rounded  steps 
overhang  the  firmer  deposites,  stalactites  of  various 
sizes  are  depending. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  14,  1857. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  at 
length  given  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
which  has  been  long  pending  before  it.  It  was  an 
action  brought  by  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Missouri,  by  Scott,  who  had  once  been  a  slave  in 
that  state,  and  having  been  carried  into  a  free 
state,  had  there  acquired  his  liberty.  Beturning 
into  Missouri  after  some  years,  he  was  claimed  as 
a  slave  by  the  heirs  of  his  former  master.  The 
suit  was  brought  to  clear  Scott  of  this  claim. 

A  majority  of  the  court  decided  that  no  person 
of  the  African  race,  whether  free  or  a  slave,  can 
be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
Scott  had  no  right  to  bring  suit  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  This  being  the  point  at 
issue,  the  decision  might  have  been  limited  to  it, 
but  the  Court  thought  proper  to  go  further,  and  to 
settle,  (so  far  as  its  authority  can  settle,)  other 
points  which  have  of  latter  years  been  in  dispute 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  therefore 
declared  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  of  no 
legal  efficacy  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  its  re-enactment  by  the  Congress 
which  met  immediately  after  the  adoption,  was  an 
exercise  of  power  which  it  did  not  possess  ;  and  the 
enactment  therefore  could  not  operate  to  confer 
freedom  or  citizenship  in  the  Northwest  territories 
on  persons  of  the  African  race ;  they  being  debarred 
such  rights  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is  also 
arrived  at,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  enacted  by  Congress,  in  1820,  so  far 
as  those  provisions  were  intended  to  exclude  negro 
slavery  from,  or  to  bestow  freedom  and  citizenship 
on  negroes  within  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession 
which  lies  beyond  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude,  is 


a  similar  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
null  and  void. 

If  the  principles  thus  proclaimed  are  correct,  it 
follows  of  course,  and  the  Court  so  declares,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  any 
of  the  territorial  governments  in  the  United  States, 
authority  to  create  or  abolish  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction ;  therefore  the  opinion 
that  has  been  so  strenuously  urged  by  many  poli- 
ticians of  latter  years,  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  territory  had  the  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  among  them,  if  they  should  be  opposed 
to  it ;  that  is,  that  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  as  they 
termed  it,  was  able  to  bring  in  or  exclude  slavery, 
is  exploded,  and  the  slaveholder  can  settle  himself 
in  any  part  of  the  North-western  territories,  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota,  or  Washington,  and  buy  and  sell 
slaves,  be  the  feelings  and  the  laws  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  subject,  what  they  may. 

Beside  these  main  points,  there  are  others  inci- 
dentally brought  in  and  decided,  which  may  be 
considered  of  less  national  importance.  Thus 
the  court  determine  that  the  expression  "  Terri- 
tory and  other  property"  of  the  Union,  used 
in  the  Constitution,  applies  only  to  such  terri- 
tory as  the  Union  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  legal 
condition  of  a  slave  in  a  slaveholding  State  is  not 
affected  by  a  sojourn  in  a  free  State;  but  if  he  re- 
turns into  the  State  from  which  he  went  out,  the  laws 
of  that  State  may  remand  him  again  into  slavery. 

The  importance  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  effects  likely  to  flow  from  it,  are 
difficult  for  any  one  to  estimate  or  foresee.  It 
clothes  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority of  our  country,  the  sentiments  first  broached 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  have  been  hotly  contended  for  by  the  ultra 
slavery  propagandists  ever  since  ;  but  which  those 
foremost  in  our  country,  both  as  jurists  and  states- 
men, have  repudiated  as  the  distorted  views  of  men 
determined  to  discover  a  constitutional  guaranty 
for  a  system,  which  they  felt  was  repugnant  to  the 
enlightened  moral  sense  of  the  age,  and  doomed  to 
sink  beneath  the  rapidly  augmenting  strength  of 
that  portion  of  our  common  country  where  slavery 
is  rejected  and  denounced. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
U.  States  Government  for  many  years,  the  ap- 
pointments to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been 
generally  made  from  Southern  men ;  so  that 
those  who  may  be  justly  supposed  to  be  biassed  in 
favour  of  slavery,  from  education,  social  relations 
and  associations,  greatly  preponderate  in  numbers. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  four  associates,  all  South- 
erners, and  Judge  Grier,  of  this  State,  have  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
Grier,  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  public  papers,  hesi- 
tated long,  but  was  finally  brought  over. 

It  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  tribu- 
nal of  final  resort,  whose  decisions  should  carry 
unimpeachable  authority  with  them  ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  has 
not  heretofore  had  its  mandates  gainsaid.  But 
there  are  very  many  who  will  be  slow  to  bclievo 
that  the  Congress  which  met  directly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  which  sat 
many  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  forming  the 
Constitution,  did  not  understand  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument,  and  run  into  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers it  did  not  possess;  or  that  the  statesmenof 
the  purest  days  of  our  Republic  were  equally  ig- 
norant;  and  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  five  or 
six  men,  such  as  those  who  have  united  in  tins 
opinion,  at  a  time  when  the  passions  of  slavehold- 
ers, their  apologists  and  defenders,  are  more  than 
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usually  excited,  should  have  just  discovered  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  grand 
mistakes  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  decision 
will  be  looked  on  as  the  dictate  of  sectional  feeling, 
and  that  it  will  add  fresh  virulence  and  violence 
to  the  sectional  strife  that  is  threatening  our  be- 
loved country  with  dismemberment  and  bloodshed. 

The  opinions  of  the  dissenting  judges  have  not 
yet  been  given  in  detail. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  21st. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Clarendon  appealed  to  Lord 
Albemarle  to  postpone  the  motion,  in  regard  to  the  war 
with  Persia,  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiations  at  Paris 
were  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  might  be  brought 
to  an  issue  at  any  moment.  Soon  after,  affairs  took  an 
unexpected  and  unfavourable  turn,  the  Persian  Envoy 
having  suddenly  ceased  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  re- 
fusing to  visit  London.  It  is  rumoured  that  Russia  is  to 
have  a  large  cession  of  territory  from  Persia. 

The  total  reduction  in  the  taxation  proposed  by  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  twelve 
millions  sterling. 

A  motion  had  been  passed,  expelling  James  Sadlier, 
the  forger  and  defaulter,  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  British  government  had  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Admiral  Seymour,  announcing 
the  total  destruction  of  Canton  by  the  British  fleet.  The 
report  was  not  generally  credited, 

An  explosion  occurred  on  the  19th  at  the  Land  Hill 
Colliery,  on  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway,  by  which 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  reached 
62,000  bales.  Prices  had  receded  \d.  The  quotations 
for  fair  Orleans  were  8frf. ;  middling,  *l\d.  Breadstuffs, 
dull.    Consols,  93£. 

Great  distress,  bordering  on  famine,  prevails  through- 
out Finland. 

The  French  government  has  instructed  its  representa 
tives  at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  to 
invite  those  powers  to  accredit  their  resident  Ministers 
as  Plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  Neufchatel  affair. 

In  the  French  Emperor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  he  announces  a  reduction  in  the 
army  and  navy  estimates,  and  proposes  economy  in  the 
public  works  now  in  progress,  not,  however,  so  as  to 
stop  them.  A  hopeful  account  is  given  of  the  resources 
and  progress  of  Algeria.  The  annual  army  contingent 
is  fixed  at  100,000  men. 

Italian  affairs  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  political  prisoners  who  had  been  offered  an  exile  to 
South  America,  had  nearly  all  refused  the  offer.  A 
partial  amnesty  to  political  offenders  had  been  granted 
in  Parma. 

UNITED  STATES. — James  Buchanan  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  on  the  4th  inst.  In  his  address  deli- 
vered on  that  occasion,  he  announced  his  determination 
not  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  defends 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  but  '  links 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  a  free  expression  i  1  opi- 
nion in  forming  the  State  Constitution  in  new  tert.tories, 
should  be  secured.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  the  long 
and  bitter  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  will  soon 
come  to  an  end.  On  the  Gth,  he  sent  into  the  Senate 
his  nominations  of  Cabinet  officers,  which  were  irnme 
diately  confirmed  by  that  body.    They  are  as  follow  :— 

Secretary  of  Stale — Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 

Secretary  of  War — John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior — Jacob  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Postmaster  General — Anson  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee. 
Attorney  General — Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Peunsyl 
vunia. 

Congress. — Much  of  the  more  important  business  of 
the  session  was  postponed  until  near  the  final  adjourn- 
ment, and  then  disposed  of  in  a  hurried  manner.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  voted  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
without  members  knowing  the  specific  objects  of  the  ap- 
propriations, the  amendments  rejected  or  adopted  by  the 
Committees  of  Conference  not  having  been  read,  for  want 
of  time.  None  of  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  new 
lines  of  mail  steamers  passed.  The  Tariff  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  reduces  the  duty  on  iron,  woolen  and  silk  manu 
factures,  and  sugar  to  24  per  cent.  Wool,  and  most  other 
articles  now  charged  30  per  cent.,  are  reduced  to  25  per 
cent.    There  is  a  large  increase  of  the  free  list,  in  which 


is  now  included  wool  costing  less  than  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  also  a  general  reduction  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  not  specially  enumerated.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  new  bill  will  reduce  the  revenue  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  Minnesota  Land  bill 
was  passed  with  an  amendment,  giving  200,000  acres 
to  Alabama  for  railway  purposes.  The  appropriation 
bills  passed  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $57,779,569. 
The  items  are  as  follows  : — Civil  list,  $8,512,104  ;  army, 
$14,089,645;  navy,  $11,359,782  ;  fortifications,  $2,805,- 
000  ;  legislative,  judiciary,  &c,  $6,688,791 ;  post-office, 
14,324,247.  The  new  Senate  consists  of  37  Democrats, 
20  Republicans,  and  5  Americans.  The  seats  of  the  two 
Democratic  Senators  from  Indiana,  will  be  contested. 

The  British  Minister. — Lord  Napier,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Minister  from  Great  Britain,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court. — The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  was  delivered  on  the  6th 
inst.,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  It  was  a  full  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Court.  They  have  decided 
the  following  important  points: — First — That  negroes, 
whether  slaves  or  free,  that  is,  men  of  the  African  race, 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution. 
Second — That  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  no  independent 
constitutional  force  or  legal  effect  subsequently  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  could  not  operate  of  itself 
to  confer  freedom  or  citizenship  within  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory, on  negroes  not  citizens  by  the  Constitution.  Third 
— That  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  commonly  called 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  so  far  as  it  undertook  to  ex- 
clude negro  slavery  from,  and  communicate  freedom  and 
citizenship  to  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisi- 
ana cession,  was  a  legislative  act  exceeding  the  powers 
of  Congress,  and  "void,"  and  of  no  legal  effect  to  that 
end.  In  deciding  these  main  points,  the  Supreme  Court 
determined  the  following  incidental  points  :  First — The 
expression  "Territory  and  other  property"  of  theUnion,in 
the  Constitution,  applies,  in  "  terms"  only,  to  such  territory 
as  the  Union  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Second — The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  emigrating  into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  there,  depend  on  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Third — As  Congress  does  not  possess  power  itself  to 
make  enactments  relative  to  the  persons  or  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  federal  territory,  other 
than  such  as  the  Constitution  confers,  so  it  cannot  con 
stitutionally  delegate  any  such  powers  to  a  territorial 
government  organized  by  it  under  the  Constitution. 
Fourth — The  legal  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  not  affected  by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  such 
slave  in  any  other  State,  but  on  his  return  his  condition 
still  depends  on  the  laws  of  Missouri.  As  the  plaintiff 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  therefore  could  not  sue 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  suit  must  be  dis- 
missed for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Geary  vetoed  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Pro-slavery  Legislature  for  taking  a  census,  and  for  call- 
ing a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  when  it 
was  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
Governor  approved  the  act  declaring  resistance  to  the 
Kansas  laws  rebellion,  and  punishable  with  death.  The 
Legislature  has  adjourned. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — The  brig  William  Clark  has 
been  seized  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to- 
gether with  her  officers  and  crew,  on  the  charge  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  449. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  220.  According  to 
the  records  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  last  month  was  40  deg.,  which  is  8J 
deg.  above  the  average  for  the  Second  month  of  the 
preceding  thirty-two  years.  The  highest  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  70°,  on  the  19th  ;  and  the  lowest  9°,  on  the 
llth.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  was  only 
79-100th  of  an  inch. 

The  Pork  Trade  of  the  West.— The  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Price  Current  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  number 
of  hogs  killed  the  last  two  seasons: 

1855-6  1856-7 
Ohio  .  .  .  629,637  468,698 
Kentucky  .  .  410,534  336,044 
Indiana  .  .  .  466,468  314,629 
Illinois  .  .  .  448,365  376,553 
Missouri  .  .  189,904  143,592 
Iowa  .  .  .  181,978  110,714 
Tennessee  .  .  42,400  35,011 
Wisconsin       .       .  5,000 


Trade  between  the  Lakes  and  Europe. — The  Chicago 
(111.)  Leader  says,  that  a  number  of  vessels  will  be  char- 
tered in  the  spring,  to  load  direct  for  Europe.  The  Ca- 
nadian schooner  Andrew  Stevens  has  already  been  char- 
tered to  take  a  load  of  provisions  to  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

The  Largest  Yet. — The  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning 
Herald  states,  that  a  nugget  of  gold  was  recently  found 
at  Louisa  Creek,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
£20,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  found,  and 
weighs  five  cwts. 

Magnetic  Telegraph. — Within  the  last  half  year  over 
220,000  messages  were  received  at  the  different  offices, 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  running  from  Wash-! 
ington  to  New  York. 

The  Tehuantepec  Route. — The  preliminary  carriage- 
road  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  completed,  and  the 
two  first  carriages  passed  over  the  road  to  the  Pacific; 
terminus  on  the  4th  of  First  mo.  It  is  intended  to  push 
the  road  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Winter  at  Newfoundland,  has  been  remarkably  mild 
and  open,  the  bay  of  St.  Johns  freezing  over  only  twice, 
and  neither  time  so  strongly  as  to  interfere  even  with  the 
rowing  of  boats.  Fish  left  on  the  decks  of  ships  remain- 
ed without  freezing,  and  even  had  to  be  salted  in  order 
to  be  preserved. 

Immense  Cable. — A  moving  cable,  each  link  of  which  * 
weighs  fifty  pounds,  has  been  made  in  Liverpool,  for  the 
United  States  mail  steamship  Adriatic,  and  is  calculated 
to  be  able  to  hold  her  in  any  weather.  The  manufac- 
turers, Hingley  &  Sons,  are  making  cables  for  the  Great 
Eastern,  each  link  of  which  will  weigh  seventy  pounds. 

Correction. — Under  the  head  Winter,  in  last  week's 
summary,  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet 
The  correct  statement  is  presumed  to  be  four  feet, 

The  Ocean  Telegraph. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  hai 
ordered  the  steamers  Niagara  and  Mississippi  to  be 
equipped  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  assist  in  laying 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Lotteries. — The  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed  ai  ^ 
act  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to  th 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  18th 
Third  month,  1857,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  stree 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bkttle,  Clerk. 


it  I 
t 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds  itself  in  want  of  thfci 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  seasoi 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Frederick  Collins,  76  Walnut  st 
Samuel  L.  Baily,  252  Walnut  st. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Ha 
donfield.    A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodate) 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  t 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans 


CORRECTION. 
The  words  to  endure  should  come  between  the  won 
"  be"  and  "  the,"  in  the  37th  line  from  the  top  of  the  la 
column  on  page  206,  so  as  to  read  "  even  though  it  mi 
be  to  endure  the  contradiction,"  &c. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Sadsbury,  Che 
tcr  county,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  Samu 
Cooper  to  Sarah  Pennock,  daughter  of  Caleb  Pennoc 
late  of  East  Marlborough,  Chester  county. 


Grand  total,       2,373,686  1,782,244 
This  shows  a  deficiency  of  591,445  for  1856-7. 


Died,  on  the  28th  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  two  montl 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  Hoskins,  of  this  city,  in  the  76 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  of  the  We 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Second  month,  1857,  at  his  re 

dence,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Estes  Newhall;  an  esteemed  eh 
in  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  a 
This  dear  Friend,  through  an  early  submission  to 
divine  Master's  call,  was  qualified  for  usefulness  in 
church,  and  by  obedience  was  favoured  to  mainti 
through  a  long  life,  his  integrity,  so  that  up  to  withi 
few  days  of  his  close,  he  was  engaged  in  the  servici 
him,  who  had  been  his  morning  light,  and  truly  be 
his  evening  song. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

Not  only  did  Mary  Lyon  work  willingly,  "  lay- 
g  her  hand  to  the  spindle,"  and  "  taking  hold  of 
e  distaff;"  but  when  she  went  to  school,  she  some- 
■j  nes  paid  for  her  board  in  the  family  where  she 
is  received,  by  assisting  about  the  house.  Not- 
thstanding  these  hindrances,  she  learned  more 
an  any  one  else,  and  her  school-mates  loved  and 
fepeeted  her,  just  as  well  as  though  she  had  paid 
board  with  money.  This  circumstance,  and 
strait  which  made  it  necessary,  she  never  for- 
It  fitted  her  the  better  to  understand  the 
nited  means  and  inward  longings  of  her  fellow- 
»men.  It  recurred  to  her  in  after-life  as  an  argu- 
:nt,  that  her  plans  were  feasible.  It  contributed 
set  the  current  of  her  great  soul  towards  the 
ddle  classes,  the  respectable,  independent  yeo- 
li  nry  of  the  land,  too  poor  to  be  idle,  too  rich  to 
ept  charity. 

From  the  time  of  her  brother's  marriage,  in  1812, 
til  his  removal  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1 81 9, 
try's  home  continued  to  be  in  his  family.  The 
noval  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
ached,  was  a  great  trial  to  her.  She  felt  that 
the  second  time  she  was  made  an  orphan.  Not 
y  must  she  leave  the  spot  that  gave  her  birth, 
;  she  must  also  be  separated  from  the  family  so 
ir  to  her  heart.  Yet  while  distressed  at  the 
aration,  with  characteristic  composure  she  hand- 
these  old  lines  to  her  brother's  wife  : — 


not  > 


it  > 


the  n 
of  the! 

lgh  it 


"  Not  one  sigh  shall  tell  my  story, 

Not  one  tear  my  cheek  shall  stain; 
Silent  grief  shall  be  my  glory, 

Grief  that  stoops  not  to  complain." 


ler  friends  that  remained  with  her,  well  remem- 


ber grief,  as  the  dear  children  were  borne 
Ay.    But  little  did  she  then  imagine  that,  in 
cess  of  time,  those  daughters  were  to  return,  to 
\ive  instruction  from  her  lips  in  a  seminary 
,ciio"tided  by  her  instrumentality;  and  beiug  better 
jtliet  :d  to  perform  the  duties  of  life,  were  to  go  forth, 
T  |e  to  labour  as  teachers  in  their  own  country, 
tjl,i  one  as  teacher  in  a  foreign  land. 

ei  Vom  her  brother's  marriage  until  1817,  little 
ofhii'  nown  of  her,  except  that  she  occasionally  at- 
ision10'  led  school,  and  commenced  her  career  as  teach- 
lotii  ear  Shelburne  Falls,  receiving  as  compensation, 
"J^ilj  ret,  seventy-five  cents  per  week  with  board.  In 
e!;rn(  autumn  of  1817,  she  entered  Sanderson's  Aca- 
rnlvbec  yf  at  Ashfield,  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
birthplace.  She  was  then  emphatically  nature  s 


child.  Those  who  knew  her  only  at  Ipswich  or 
South  Hadley,  can  realize  but  little  of  the  Mary 
Lyon  of  those  days.  One  remarked  of  her,  then, 
"  She  is  all  intellect ;  she  does  not  know  that  she 
has  a  body  to  care  for."  But  a  warm  and  true 
heart  soon  gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
associates.  Her  whole  appearance  at  that  time 
was  so  unique,  her  progress  in  study  so  unprece- 
dented, her  broad,  intelligent  face  so  inviting,  that 
no  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  academy  at  that 
time,  will  ever  forget  her ;  nor  how  the  scholars 
used  to  lay  aside  their  books  when  she  commenced 
her  recitation.  Here  she  found  friends  to  encour- 
age and  assist  her  in  her  search  for  knowledge. 
In  the  rough  specimen  they  could  see  a  diamond 
of  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  knew  that  it  needed 
only  to  be  polished,  to  shine  with  peculiar  lustre. 
It  was  necessary  that  a  hand  should  be  provided, 
in  due  time,  to  lift  her  from  the  vale  where  she  had 
hitherto  been  so  safely  reared.  Thomas  White,  of 
Ashfield,  kindly  and  thoughtfully  afforded  this  aid, 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  father  towards  her.  He 
knew  she  was  a  poor  girl  with  a  good  mind,  and 
that  she  needed  help.  He  loved  to  see  woman 
educated,  and  he  gave  her  counsel,  sympathy,  his 
influence,  and  often  a  most  agreeable  home.  She 
always  chose  to  bear  her  own  pecuniary  burdens, 
which  he  would  probably  not  have  thought  the  best 
way  of  helping  her,  to  assume  fully  himself.  The 
slender  means  which  she  had  collected  by  services 
to  her  brother,  by  spinning,  weaving,  teaching,  &c, 
were  soon  expended,  and  she  was  about  to  return  to 
her  former  employment,  when  at  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  Thomas  White,  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  gave  her  the  free  use  of  all  its  advan- 
tages. It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  time  when 
she  resolved  to  prepare  herself  particularly  for 
teaching.  She  collected  her  bedding,  table-linen, 
&c,  constituting  the  full  amount  of  her  household 
treasures,  and  exchanged  the  whole  at  a  boarding- 
house  for  a  room  and  seat  at  the  table.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  she  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  studies.  It  was  judged 
by  the  family  where  she  boarded,  that  she  slept  on 

an  average,  not  more  than  four  hours  in  the  twen- 

i 

ty-four  ;  and  all  her  waking  moments,  except  the 
the  time  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals,  were  spent 
in  study.  Distinguished  as  some  of  the  pupils  were 
for  talents  and  acquirements,  no  one  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  Mary  in  her  recitations ;  and  one 
additional  study  after  another  was  given  her  by  her 
teacher,  partly  as  a  clog,  to  keep  her  within  rccit- 
ing-distance  of  her  classes.  But  all  proved  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  The  more  her  powers  were 
taxed,  the  more  she  seemed  capable  of  performing. 
At  last  her  teacher  gave  her  Adams'  Latin  Gram- 
mar, directing  her  to  omit  the  extra  lessons,  while 
committing  it  to  memory,  only  keeping  up  with  her 
regular  classes  in  their  studies.  This,  he  supposed, 
would  employ  her  for  some  time.  But  within  three 
days,  she  had  committed  and  recited  all  those  por- 
tions which  students  then  commonly  learned  when 
first  goingoverthe  work.  The  teacher  was  frequently 
heard  to°say,  that  he  never  knew  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar more  accurately  recited. 

Her  services  as  a  teacher  soon  began  to  be 
eagerly  sought,  and  wherever  she  could  find  an  op 


portunity  to  improve  herself  and  others,  she  would 
take  a  class  of  pupils.  When  she  had  thus  obtain- 
ed sufficient  means  to  justify  it,  she  would  go  to 
some  place,  and  receive  instruction  on  particular 
subjects,  in  which  she  found  herself  deficient.  At 
one  time  she  might  be  found  in  a  family  school  in 
Buckland,  teaching  the  variety  of  studies  desirable 
for  an  intelligent  group  of  sons  and  daughters.  At 
another  time  she  resided  for  a  season  in  the  family 
of  Edward  Hitchcock,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Con- 
way, learning  from  him  the  principles  of  natural 
science,  and  from  his  wife  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting.  In  that  place,  also,  she  taught  a  school 
with  much  ability  and  success.  Then,  we  find  her 
for  one  term  in  Amherst  Academy,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  encroached  on  the  small  patrimony 
left  her  by  her  father.  "About  the  year  1819,"  says 
a  teacher,  "  I  was  engaged  as  usual  in  instructing 
a  district  winter  school.  As  I  went  one  morning 
into  the  school-room,  I  saw  there  a  stranger  seated 
with  my  first  class.  They  immediately  introduced 
her,  stating  that  she  wished  to  attend  awhile,  and 
devote  her  time  especially  to  penmanship.  With  that 
unassuming  manner  that  ever  characterized  her, 
she  took  her  place  among  the  scholars,  until,  by 
their  request,  she  was  furnished  with  a  chair  and 
a  place  at  the  table,  there  being  no  desk  in  the 
house.  Here  she  sat  from  day  to  day,  affording 
assistance  in  instructing  the  younger  classes,  as  she 
found  she  was  needed,  until  she  had  acquired  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  art.  She  handed  me 
on  one  occasion,  her  book  for  a  caption  or  subject, 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  furnish  the  first  class. 
I  wrote  hers  in  Latin.  She  returned  her  book,  re- 
questing she  might  have  it  in  English,  remarking, 
that  she  feared  those  who  might  review  her  book, 
would  think  her  to  be  wiser  than  she  was.  I  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  to  show  that  it  was  a  pro- 
minent trait  in  her  character  never  to  appear  bet- 
ter than  she  was.  She  was  naturally  unostentatious, 
willing  to  be  taught,  thankful  for  favours  in  any 
form,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  mind." 

In  1821,  with  the  avails  of  her  labour,  and  the 
remnant  of  her  patrimony,  she  went  to  Joseph 
Emmerson's  school,  in  Byefield.  To  this  sum  she 
added  what  she  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
small  wages  of  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week, 
for  teaching  in  any  district  where  she  could  find  an 
opportunity,  and  a  few  more  dollars  which  she  had 
earned,  by  weaving  heavy  blue  and  white  coverlets, 
a  kind  of  work  requiring  strength  equal  to  that  of 
a  man,  and  therefore  commanding  more  pay  than 
common  labour.  With  these  added  sums,  she  was 
able  to  defray  her  expenses  for  a  summer  at  Bye- 
field.  In  a  letter  written  after  the  death  of  Mary 
Lyon,  Amanda  White  says,  "  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  her  was  at  the  time  she  became  a  pupil 
in  the  academy  at  Ashfield.  On  returning  from  a 
religious  lecture,  we  fell  in  company  with  each 
other,  and  we  needed  no  formal  introduction.  Iter 
frank,  open  countenance  invited  confidence,  and  a 
mutual  interest  was  at  once  awakened.  Our  W&W 
was  a  long  one,  and  we  conversed  freely  on  various 
subjects.  Learning  that  I  was  expecting  to  enter 
the  school  also,  she  expressed  a  wish  that  we  ought 
occupy  the  same  desk.  With  this  I  readily  com- 
plied ;  and  I  pursued  the  same  branches  of  study 
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tbat  she  did,  so  far  as  I  could  keep  up  with  her. 
Though  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  then, 
I  seem  even  now  to  see  her  cheerful,  laughing  face 
turned  upon  me,  as  I  presented  some  Gordian  knot 
in  my  studies  for  her  to  unravel.  I  felt  from  my 
first  acquaintance  with  her,  that  she  was  made  for 
some  important  station,  and  that  unless  various 
little  things  were  corrected  in  her  habits  and  man- 
ners, they  would  greatly  detract  from  her  use- 
fuluess.  Though  conscious  of  my  inferiority,  I  ever 
felt  it  my  duty,  while  with  her,  to  be  faithful  in 
helping  her  to  see,  feel,  and  correct  these  defects. 
Almost  invariably,  when  I  commenced  speaking  to 
her,  she  would  come  directly  to  me,  and  place  a 
hand  on  each  shoulder,  and  exclaim,  '  0,  was  there 
ever  a  poor,  erring  mortal  that  had  such  kind 
friends  !'  She  was  very  thoughtless  respecting  her 
dress  and  personal  appearance."  Indeed,  the  writer 
says,  she  did  not  devote  sufficient  thought  and  at- 
tention to  the  subject  to  know  when  she  was  suit- 
ably dressed  to  appear  in  company,  and  of  course 
partook  of  the  kind  care  of  this  school-mate. 

At  Byefield,  her  intellectual  capacity  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  discerning.  In  speaking  of  her 
years  afterwards,  Joseph  Emmerson  remarked  that 
he  had  instructed  several  young  women,  whose 
minds  were  better  disciplined  than  Mary  Lyon's ; 
but  in  mental  -power ',  he  considered  her  superior  to 
any  other  pupil  he  had  ever  had  in  his  seminary. 
That  she  there  exercised  great  application,  is  shown 
by  one  of  the  letters  of  her  room-mate,  written  at 
that  period,  wherein  she  says,  "  Mary  sends  love 
to  all ;  but  time  with  her  is  too  precious  to  spend 
it  in  writing  letters.  She  is  gaining  knowledge  by 
handmls."  Little  is  said  up  to  this  time  of  her 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  teacher  in 
this  seminary  appears  to  have  been  a  devout  man, 
and  concerned  for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  pupils. 
On  one  occasion  he  requested  some  of  them  to  meet 
him,  when  he  "  endeavoured  to  show  them  their 
responsibility  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  in 
that  school ;  the  importance  of  their  growing  in 
Grace  while  there ;  and  the  propriety  of  their  ex- 
erting an  influence  in  favour  of  the  Redeemer  and 
his  cause  upon  their  fellow-pupils."  When  spoken 
to  by  one  of  her  associates  respecting  the  neglect 
of  her  christian  duties,  Mary  would  say  that  her 
object  was  a  laudable  one ;  her  means  were  so 
limited,  and  her  time  so  precious,  that  it  could  not 
be  wrong  for  her  to  employ  her  energies  in  gaining 
knowledge.  Her  mind  afterwards  becoming  exer- 
cised on  this  account,  she  said  she  had  neglected 
duty,  yielded  to  temptation,  and  that  her  unbound- 
ed thirst  for  knowledge  had  so  absorbed  every  feel- 
ing, that  there  was  no  room  left  for  a  Saviour's 
love.  0,  my  leanness,  my  leanness!  washer  bitter 
cry.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  she  became  more 
calm,  and  more  seriously  concerned  in  her  daily 
pursuits,  to  do  all  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord." 

(To  be  coutiuucJ.) 

The  True  Riches  in  Old  Age. 

9  .  .ml  mo.  8th,  188:3. — Whilst  sitting  alone  this 
day,  m\  mind  was  led  to  press  alter  heavenly  trea- 
sure, which  alone  Can  truly  enrich,  and  is  not  sub- 
j(  1 1  to  decay.  Oh,  the  excellency  of  divine  love  ! 
It  transceuds  even  the  most  refined  delights  of  this 
world;  ancient  and  yet  ever  new.  May  I  dwell 
under  its  holy,  sweetening,  preserving  influence ! 

l'Jth. — I  have  desired  this  day  to  be  preserved 
little,  low  and  humble,  and  to  be  strengthened  to 
go  in  and  out  before  this  little  company,  so  as  to 
give  no  cause  of  offence  or  stumbling.  "  Search  me, 
O  God  !  and  know  my  heart ;  prove  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts,  and  sec  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  mc  in  the  way  everlasting." 

25th. — On  awaking  this  morning,  1  was  favour- 


ed to  feel  no  condemnation,  but  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  unmerited  mercies.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  operation  of  true  religion  on  the  mind,  know 
that  the  inward  life,  wrhich  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  can  only  be  supported  and  kept  alive  by  that 
daily  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven;  it 
is  this  alone  that  can  nourish  the  soul  to  eternal 
life.  I  long  to  experience  this  happy  state  ;  but  it 
is  often  my  lot  to  water  my  pillow  with  tears,  while 
I  feel  similar  to  the  poor  publican,  who  smote  upon 
his  breast,  and  said,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner." 

Third  mo.  30th. — As  I  returned  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Rochester,  I  was  contemplating 
with  renewed  gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Creator,  how 
tenderly  his  Spirit  had  visited  my  soul  in  early 
life.  His  appearance  at  first  was  small,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  ;  he  inclined  my  heart  to  prize  it, 
and  as  I  grew  older,  I  valued  his  tendering  im- 
pressions as  my  chief  joy.  I  have  not  words  to 
express  the  thankfulness  I  have  often  felt  that  I 
was  made  so  far  sensible  of  the  sweet  influences  of 
Divine  love,  that  in  middle  life,  when  permitted 
from  various  causes  to  pass  through  many  tribula- 
tions and  besetments,  I  often  walked  by  myself, 
and  strewed  my  tears,  looking  round  to  see  if  any 
one  was  near  to  hear  my  sighs.  Oh,  what  cause  have 
I  to  reflect  on  his  boundless  goodness  to  the  most 
unworthy  that  ever  desired  to  serve  him.  He  has 
indeed  proved  himself  to  be,  in  his  holy  habitation,  a 
Husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  Father  to  the  fatherless. 
He  has  also  increased  my  store  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, and  in  my  infirm  old  age,  given  me  to  see 
the  greatest  privilege  I  was  ever  favoured  with,  that 
of  his  inclining  m;,  heart  to  love  him,  and  his  ap- 
pearance, before  the  days  came  when  I  might  have 
to  say,  I  had  no  pleasure  in  them ;  giving  me  to 
know  I  had  a  strong-hold,  a  never  failing  support, 
whereto  I  could  flee  in  times  of  trouble.  Oh,  that 
I  could  continually  rest  here,  till  death  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  victory.      M.  H.  Seventy-five  years  old. 


New  Zealand:  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  llot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

(Concluded  from  page  215.) 

Rota-Mahana  is  connected  with  another  lake, 
Tera-waia,  by  a  tepid  stream  of  a  temperature  of 
85  deg.  Far.  From  the  banks  of  the  latter,  called 
also  Kai-waha,  numerous  hot  springs  issue,  and 
another  flight  of  silicious  steps  ascends  the  adjoin- 
ing hills.  This  lake  is  the  recipient  of  a  cold 
spring,  which  latter  is  the  outlet  of  smaller  lakes 
— Rotu-Makariti,  (cold  lakes.)  In  a  little  bight  or 
nook  in  the  rocks,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tcra,  are 
several  warm  springs,  which  the  natives  had  sur- 
rounded with  stones,  and  had  thus  formed  basins 
in  which  they  were  continually  sitting.  They  made 
a  new  application  of  the  seat  or  hip  bath,  by  using 
it  in  place  of  a  fire  ;  jumping  in  as  often  they  felt 
cold,  and  this  practice  did  not  seem  to  do  them 
harm,  as  they  looked  remarkably  healthy.  Dr. 
Dicffcnbach  says  he  imitated  their  example  in  the 
night,  and  found  the  bath  very  agreeable. 

Crossing  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  we  are  in  Lake 
Kareka,  whence,  after  traversing  a  chain  of  low 
wooded  hills,  we  find  ourselves  at  Rohrma,  whose 
banks  are  studded  with  hot  springs.  "  Those  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  are  the  most  powerful ; 
they  consist  of  numerous  basins  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  several  of  the  openings  every  five  minutes 
a  column  of  steam  and  water  of  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, is  thrown  up  with  great  violence  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet.  All  around  the  spring  a 
jasper-like  deposit  is  found,  which  is  either  soft, 
like  chalk,  or  forms  what  is  called  porcelain  jasper 
and  magnesite.''  When  soft,  it  it  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  natives  for  making  pipes.    The  largest  vil- 
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lage  is  built  close  to  the  springs,  and  the  native* 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  used  them  as  a  natural 
kitchen  for  boiling  their  food.  The  water  of  several 
of  these  springs  is  clear,  and  nearly  tasteless,  and 
its  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point.  Th« 
pah,  or  fortified  village,  the  finest  seen  by  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach,  in  New  Zealand,  occupies  a  large  surface 
which  is  actually  intersected  by  crevices  from  whicl 
steam  issues,  and  also  by  boiling  springs,  and  bi 
mud  volcanoes.  Great  care  is  required,  even  by  : 
native,  to  tread  one's  way  through  this  intricati 
and  dangerous  labyrinth.  Accidents  are  very  com 
mon,  by  breaking  through  this  insecure  crust,  so  tha 
even  part  of  the  village  close  to  the  edge  of  th 
lake  gave  way,  at  a  place  where  shortly  before  il 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  firm.  In  some  places  onl  j 
a  narrow  path  leads  through  afield  of  boiling  mucj 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pah  are  a  great  man  j 
of  those  curious  mud  cones  which  have  been  a. 
ready  described. 

In  a  valley  about  three  miles  from  the  missic 
houses,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  there  ail 
more  hot  springs  of  sulphurous  water,  together  win 
solfatara,  or  cones  of  pure  sulphur  and  mud  vcj 
canoes  ;  a  warm  stream  comes  down  the  side  of  | 
hill,  and  has  left  a  whitish  deposit  in  steps ;  fin] 
crystallizations  of  sulphur  are  also  deposited  in  lar.| 
quantities. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  see  t 
island  of  Mokvia,  about  a  mile  long,  hilly  ai 
with  a  belt  of  low  land  around  it.    The  hills  ri 
to  the  height  of  about  300  feet  from  the  lake,  ai 
are,  in  many  places,  covered  with  shrubs  and  sm 
trees.    The  island  is  in  a  state  of  consideral 
cultivation.    Its  most  attractive  feature  in  ourey 
at  this  time,  is  its  thermal  springs,  wThieh  issue  cl< 
to  the  shore.    The  natives  have  banked  them 
from  the  lake  by  a  wall  of  stones ;  but  where  t 
springs  are  too  warm  they  admit  a  sufficient  quant 
of  cold  water  from  the  lake  to  bring  them  tc 
bathing  temperature.    Some  of  the  springs  hav 
slight  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  oth 
contain  a  little  of  iron  pyrites ;  their  temperat 
is  from  100  to  120  deg.  F. 

Mount  Tongariro,  which  may  be  regarded 
the  lofty  dome  which  covers  the  central  fires  of 
thermal  region,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  6i 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    That  it  was 
covered  with  snow  when  seen  by  Dieffenbach, 
be  ascribed  to  the  increased  temperature  of 
cone  itself,  of  which  the  escape  of  steam  fro 
crater  must  be  regarded  as  direct  evidence, 
cone  itself  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  mfc 
the  ascent,  to  be  1500  feet  high.    The  limifl 
perpetual  snow  in  New  Zealand  is  estimatecW 
7200  feet. 

On  the  inland  side  of  lake  Taupo,  and  betv 
it  and  the  two  isolated  and  remarkable  hill 
Titiraupena  and  Wakakaku,  occurs  a  district 
tinguished  as  much  as  any  of  those  already  not 
by  its  varied  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena.  In 
spot  the  traveller  comes  to  a  section  of  cou] 
looking  into  a  number  of  hillocks  most  irrcgu 
dispersed  over  the  perfectly  level  surface  oi 
original  table  land.    On  the  hillocks  thems 
regular  terraces  were  observable  in  some  ph 
and  it  was  plain  that  they  could  only  have 
produced  by  a  gradual  fall  of  the  waters, 
these  hillocks  consisted  of  tufa,  or  lapilli  of  p 
stone,  cemented  together.    At  no  great  dis 
are  a  number  of  deep  holes  apparently  pre 
by  the  water  infiltrating  into  the  porous  subsj 
of  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  forms  a  subterrM  j 
rivulet.    Here  and  there  arc  pieces  of  obsiM 
and  everything  indicates  an  approach  to  a  Mf 
centre  of  volcanic  action. 

Eight  miles,  it  may  be  from  this  spot,  we  nt 
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a  valley,  which  leads  to  a  group  of  hot  springs.  It 
exhibits  on  its  sides  the  curious  terraced  appear- 
ances already  noticed.    "  The  springs,  three  large 
and  many  smaller  ones,  were  situated,"  writes 
Dieffenbach,  "  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
I  of  a  conical  shape,  and  consisting  of  scorias.  They 
u  ranged  in  a  linear  direction  from  north-west  to 
I  south-east.    The  larger  ones  are  formed  in  the 
i  shaie  of  a  funnel  with  a  diameter  of  about  twenty- 
si  four  feet.    The  water,  which  was  not  easily  ap- 
proached, had  a  milk-white,  clayey  appearance, 
ijand  was  continually  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
is  thrown  up  in  jets;  it  had  a  slightly  acidulous 
iltaste.    Steam  issued  from  a  number  of  crevices  at 
Ijthe  sides  of  the  funnel;  the  gas  was  sulphurous; 
iand  efflorescences  of  sulphur  and  alum  lined  the 
ajrock;  there  were  also-  some  traces  of  sulphate  of 
iiron.    The  temperature  of  this  milky  and  muddy 
mass  Was  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  as  the 
bimercnry  rose  to  216  deg.  F.,  the  highest  gradation 
aipn  the  scale  of  my  thermometer.    The  Leptos- 
^plvermum  scoparium,  (of  the  Myrtacecs  family,) 
rofclothes  the  margin  of  the  springs ;  and  although 
,f  continually  exposed  to  the  rising  steam,  the  ver- 
fcflure  is  little  altered." 

A  Still  more  curious  are  the  "  Boiling  Mud  Ponds," 
described  by  the  same  writer.  We  first  meet  with 
tliiot  springs  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  those 
Just  noticed,  but  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hills. 

hey  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  that  is, 
aiirom  north-west  to  south-east.  They  are  situated 
;jjp  a  ravine  bordered  on  the  other  side  of  a  range 
ratyf  steep  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The  first  springs  are 
f  rar  in  number,  and  close  together.  They  issue 
^trough  gravel,  and  are  two  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
imiind  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  thermometer, 
Rtrhen  its  bulb  was  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ijapring,  rose  to  the  boiling  point.  The  water  was 
a  to  parly  clear,  and  had  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste 
\A  nd  a  slightly  sulphurous  smell.  A  thin  crust  of 
^umina  and  sulphur  was  deposited  on  the  brink  of 
erati|ie  spring.    The  taste  of  the  water  was,  however, 

ot  quite  the  same  in  all  the  springs, 
.jfj  The  Boiling  Mud  Ponds  are  at  a  short  distance 
fj  om  the  springs ;  and  still  farther  steam  and  sand 
ul62fe  thrown  up  and  constitute  a  complete  volcanic 
^  pge  of  miniature  hills.  The  mud  and  sand  had 
a  grimed  regular  truncated  cones,  of  which  one  was 
.'"■[  nout  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  and  ten  feet  high ; 
jj-ju  side  thi3  cone  was  a  funnel,  about  three  feet  in 
ameter,  and  filled  with  clear  hot  water,  in  the 
ntre  of  which  bubbles  rose  continually.  In  one 
•ge  pond  there  were  eight  such  cones.  In  seeing 
em  one  would  be  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
ese  regular  craters  which  are  found  close  together 
£  Waitemata,  on  the  coast,  and  Waimate,  soon  to 

described,  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way 
.  mely,  as  immense  stufas  which  have  been  clon- 


,  ted,  and  have  subsided  in  that  direction  in  which 
j,  s  water  overflowed.    The  external  appearance  of 
„  i  small  and  large  craters  is  perfectly  alike,  al- 
^  3Ugh  the  latter  are  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale. 
\^  The  most  stupendous  of  these  boiling  ponds  was 
out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  Here  a  steep 
Jj^ff,  about  sixty  feet  high,  white,  oxidized, corroded, 
d  undermined,  presented  itself.    At  its  base  was 
large  pond,  continually  boiling,  with  a  white 
im,  throwing  out  jets  of  fluid,  eight  to  ten  feet 


™;h,  with  great  violence  and  noise, 
^•e  of  the  pond  was  likewise  above  the  point  of 
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'fifing  water.  The  pond,  round  which  was  depo- 
l5.:t  3d  a  white  clay,  was  apparently  very  deep ;  but 
®f\  .  Dieffenbach  could  not  sound  it,  being  unable 
ot  °  Jflnd  amongst  the  light  volcanic  materials  around 
a  stone  of  sufficient  weight  to  attach  to  his  line, 
[n  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  fifteen  miles 
m  the  Bay  of  Islands,  opening  on  the  eastern 
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coast,  we  find  the  hot  springs  of  Waimete.  The 
whole  country  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
the  Bay,  may  be  regarded  as  a  volcanic  table-land, 
on  which  we  see  Lake  Maupere,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  an  ancient  crater,  form- 
ing a  regular  cone,  except  that  the  western  margin 
has  fallen  in.  The  lavas  and  the  crater  closely 
resemble  those  of  Auvergne.  Lake  Maupere  itself 
is,  probably,  an  old  crater.  It  is  about  one  square 
mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  apparently  of  great 
depth ;  its  borders,  consisting  of  basaltic  lavas,  are, 
in  some  places,  quite  steep.  Several  small  craters 
similar  to  this  one,  only  with  more  perfect  funnels 
in  their  centre,  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Waimete 

The  springs  are  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Waimete,  near  two  small  lakes,  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  covered  with  efflores- 
cences of  pure  sulphur.  The  first  spring  examined 
by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  was  strongly  aluminous,  and 
of  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  only 
three  or  four  degrees  above  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  this  region.  Within  a  few  feet  of  it  is  a  hot 
spring  of  124  degrees  Pahrenheit.  A  third  is  aci- 
dulous, and  is  154  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  an- 
other, over  which  rose  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  thermometer  stood  at  133  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, while  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
was  80  degrees. 

A  small  creek  discharges  itself  into  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  through  a  narrow  gulley.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sulphuric  acid  have  much  altered 
the  argillaceous  rock,  parts  of  which  have  become 
white  and  red,  while  in  other  portions  it  has  been 
changed  into  a  species  of  clay,  covered  with  sub- 
limations of  pure  alum,  sulphur,  and  different 
sulphates.  There  are  several  other  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  mix  their  waters  with  the 
creek,  and  impart  to  it  an  increased  temperature. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  found  here  some  native  women 
with  their  children,  living  in  a  temporary  shed. 
The  children  were  affected  with  cutaneous  and 
scrofulous  diseases,  especially  ringworm  and  swollen 
lympathic  glands,  and  had  been  brought  to  this 
place  for  the  benefit  of  bathing  in  the  warm  sul- 
phurous water,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were 
very  visible.  The  springs  are  often  visited  by  the 
natives  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  are  of  very  great  benefit  in  many  of  the  dis- 
orders most  common  to  these  parts. 

There  are  persons  yet  living  who  can  recall  to 
mind  an  equal  want  of  accommodation,  both  in 
eating  and  sleeping,  for  the  first  visiters  in  some  of 
our  own  most  fashionable  and  crowded  watering 
places.  The  time  may  come,  when  the  aboriginal 
New  Zealanders,  will  be  as  great  a  curiosity  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fashionables  at  the  Springs  of  Wai- 
mete, as  are  now  the  poor  Indians  at  Saratoga  or 
Cape  May. 

Epistle  of  George  Fox. 
Now  after  I  had  visited  most  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  was  come  to  London  again,  finding  that  evil 
jpirit  at  work,  which  had  drawn  J.  N.  [James 
Naylcr]  and  his  followers  out  from  truth,  to  run 
Friends  into  heats  about  him,  I  wrote  a  short 
epistle  to  Friends,  as  follows  : — 

To  all  the  elect  seed  of  God  called  Quakers, 
when  the  death  is  brought  into  the  death,  and  the 
elder  is  servant  to  the  younger,  and  the  elects 
known,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  but  obtains  vic- 
tory. This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you 
all.  Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  part,  to  strive 
with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  :  lest  ye  hurt  your- 
selves and  run  into  the  same  nature,  out  of  the 
life.  For  patience  must  get  the  victory ;  and  to 
answer  that  of  God  in  every  one,  it  must  bring 
every  one  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  contrary. 


Let  your  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  patience, 
be  known  unto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  God.  For 
that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  part  with- 
out life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds 
confusion ;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  strife,  but 
reacheth  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every  one, 
through  which  they  might  come  into  peace  and 
covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other. Therefore,  that  which  reacheth  this  wit- 
ness of  God  in  yourselves,  and  in  others,  is  the  life 
and  light ;  which  will  outlast  all,  is  over  all,  and 
will  overcome  all.  And  therefore  in  the  Seed  of 
life  live,  which  bruiseth  the  Seed  of  death. 
1656.  G.  F. 


The  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  manufacturing  and  agricultural  productions 
of  the  United  States  in  1850,  amounted  to  the  vast 
sum  of  $2,012,520,539.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
factures alone  was  $1,065,595,899;  and  the  value 
of  the  products  of  agriculture  alone  was  $956,924,- 
640.  To  show  the  rapid  progress  of  our  country  in 
these  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  we  may  further 
state  that  in  1840  their  united  products  amounted 
to  $1 ,006,1 33,599,  not  as  much  as  the  manufactures 
of  1850,  and  just  one  half  the  entire  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  latter  year — the 
manufactures  of  1840  amounting  to  $483,278,215, 
and  the  productions  of  agriculture  amounting  to 
$522,855,384.  This  is  certainly  an  astonishing  as 
it  is  an  unprecedented  growth.  The  same  rate  of 
increase  would  give  $2,692,363,924  as  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  country  for  1855. 

The  annexed  table  will  show,  at  a  glance,  the 
value  of  these  productions  in  the  several  States  and 
territories : 

Value  of        Value  of         Value  of 
States.      Manufactures.    Agriculture.  Both. 
Alabama,         $6,488,214    $44,223,955  $50,707,160 
Arkansas,  1,246,403       9,676,577  10,922,980 

Columbia,  D.  of   2,495,083  193,601  2,088,694 

California,.        12,869,522  984,301  13,853,823 

Connecticut,  45,306,550  12,556,189  57,862,739 
Delaware,  4,687,427       3,117,565  8,804,992 

Florida,  924,295       3,865,050  4,789,554 

Georgia,  9,002,586      40,686,151  55,088,737 

Illinois,  18,413,558      57,404,116  75,817,674 

Indiana,  20,823,459      47,408,407  08,321,917 

Iowa,  3,779,982       8,810,997  12,590,979 

Kentucky,  27,089,019  52,477,080  70.506,699 
Louisiana,  18,680,746  15,200,299  33,890,775 
Maine,  25,185,850      16,282,347  41,408,195 

Maryland,  32,593,635  16,296,199  48,880,834 
Massachusetts,  157,407,059  14,277,895  105,084,054 
Michigan,  11,516,689      17,329,385  28,840,377 

Mississippi,  4,140,042  30,802,041  40,942,183 
Missouri,  25,439,410      34,019,650  60,059,000 

N.  Hampshire,  23,063,829  13,594,139  37,257,098 
New  Jersey,  39,820,734  19,322,894  59,149,028 
New  York,  230,717,488  117,019,115  350,736,003 
N.Carolina,  11,200,142  31,712,140  42,912,288 
Ohio  64,700,974      84,703,387  140,550,301 

Pennsylvania,  155,090,294  73,570,837  229,507,131 
Rhode  Island,  22,119,756  2,168,382  24,288,088 
S.  Carolina,  7,970,315  30,008,154  38, 04  7, '180 
Tennessee,  12,880,477  50,304,447  03,274,024 
Texas,  1,804,040       0,005,181  10,880,127 

Vermont,  0,347,778      20,813,564  30,161,342 

Virginia,  31,067,070      52,502,452  84,480,428 

Wisconsin,  0,387,545      11,503,371  20,890,910 

Minnesota  Tor.,       57,736  88,880  146,022 

N.Mexico    "         225,800  759,411  1,015,302 

Oregon        "      2,236,045  838,340  3,104,085 

Utah  "        202,024  357,710  G44.334 


Aggregates,  1,055,595,890  95G,024,640  2,012,520,539 
It  is  a  common  impression  that,  because  cotton 
forms  the  chief  article  of  export,  the  cotton  crop  is 
more  valuable  than  the  agricultural  products  of 
those  States  which  do  not  rear  this  staple.  But 
the  figures  remove  that  impression.  I  lie  value  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  country  is  but  $7H,- 
265  570  only  $4,689,245  more  than  the  value  ot 
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the  agricultural  products  of  Pennsylvania  alone. 
This  amount  is  distributed  among  the  principal 
cotton  growing  States  as  follows  : 

Alabama        .       .       .  $18,061,728 
Georgia  ....  15,970,912 
Mississippi      .       .       .  15,497,344 
South  Carolina       .       .  9,628,832 
Tennessee      .       .       .  6,225,024 
Louisiana       .       .       .  5,719,584 
The  sugar  and  molasses  crop  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, including  the  maple  sugar  and  molasses  of  the 
northern  States,  amounts  in  value  to  $13,738,190  ; 
Louisiana  alone  producing  these  staples  to  the 
value  of  $11,226,288.    Combining  the  sugar  and 
cotton  crops  together,  the  entire  value  is  $92,003,- 
566 — less  than  one-third  more  than  the  agricul- 
tural yield  of  Pennsylvania,  and  but  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  united  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing productions  of  this  State.    The  value 
of  the  products  of  the  first  three  States  of  the  South 
— Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, — scarcely 
equals  the  value  of  the  products  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  as  a  glance  at  the  first  table  will  demon- 
strate.   These  facts  prove  that  those  States,  pos- 
sessing, as  they  do,  all  needed  facilities  and  appli- 
ances, should  resort  to  a  far  greater  range  and 
diversity  of  productions,  and,  above  all,  to  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  manufactures,  to  which  several  of 
them  are  admirably  adapted. 

The  entire  production  of  the  United  States, 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  in  1855,  being  (by 
estimate  $2,692,363,924,  (so  says  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,)  if  we  suppose  that  the  value  of 
$1,000,000,000  is  consumed  at  the  places  of  pro- 
duction, there  will  be  left  $1,692,363,924  as  the 
basis  of  our  foreign  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
source  from  which  we  derive  profitable  employment 
for  our  registered  and  licensed  tonnage,  and  our 
railroads.  Allowing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  for 
our  foreign  trade,  which  about  equals  the  exports, 
there  is  left  $1,352,009,336  for  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country — a  magnificent  sum.  But  the  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  from  the  productions  of 
tbis  State,  amount  to  far  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount;  so  that,  deducting  about 
$100,000,000  as  the  value  of  what  is  consumed  of 
our  productions  within  the  State,  we  have  at  least 
$120,000,000  from  these  two  sources,  as  the  basis 
of  our  internal  traffic.  In  what  better  light  than 
that  of  these  figures,  can  we  represent  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  Pennsylvania  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  SCATTEUGOOD,  THE  SECOND. 
(Continued  from  page  213.) 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1733,  Joseph  Scatter- 
good  being  about  sailing  to  Barbadoes,  to  join  Tho- 
mas Chalkley,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, his  father,  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  addressed 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says:  "Son  Joseph,  we  are 
now  seemingly  like  to  part ;  the  Lord  knows  whe- 
ther we  shall  see  one  another  again.  That  we  must 
leave  to  divine  Providence.  As  to  my  own  part, 
I  grow  into  years,  and  cannot  expect  any  long  time 
here,  by  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  do  rc-j 
quest  of  thee,  as  if  it  should  be  the  last  time,  that 
in  all  thy  conduct,  commerce  and  concerns  in  the 
world,  be  sure  to  have  the  awful  fear  and  dread  of 
the  God  of  heaven  before  thy  eyes  ;  that  thou  mayst 
do  nothing  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  that  may  of- 
fend him,  to  cause  his  displeasure  and  bring  guilt 
upon  thy  conscience,  but  often  pray  and  beg  of  hint 
for  preservation  from  evil.  In  so  doing,  it  will  re- 
dound to  thy  great  benefit  in  this  life,  and  also  in 


that  life  that  is  to  come.  Peace  of  conscience  at  a 
dying  hour  is  better  worth  than  a  thousand  worlds. 
So,  having  little  more  at  this  time  to  write,  but  de- 
siring thy  growth  and  prosperity  in  a  godly  and 
pious  life." 

In  the  early  part  of  1737,  Thomas  Scattergood 
was  quite  unwell,  and  so  was  his  son  Joseph.  The 
latter,  when  he  was  yet  but  an  invalid,  prepared  for 
a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  in  the  brigantine  Elizabeth, 
of  which  he  was  master.  His  father  wrote  to  him 
on  the  occasion,  inciting  him  to  be  thoughtful  of  his 
latter  end,  and  to  ask  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  him 
in  his  fear,  and  out  of  the  vicious  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  world.  He  adds,  "  I  am  very  poor  and 
faint  now,  at  the  writing  of  these  few  lines,  though 
greatly  recovered  of  what  I  have  been,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  but  that  I  may  have  a  few  more  days  to 
remain  in  this  world.  If  so,  I  desire  I  may  take 
the  same  counsel  to  myself  that  I  have  given  to 
thee  ;  for  we  are  no  longer  safe,  than  whiles  we  are 
keeping  on  our  watch." 

"  Remember  my  kind  love  to  our  cousin,  Peter 
Fearon,*  and  let  him  know  that  I  saw  his  wife 
few  days  since  in  good  health." 

Whilst  on  that  voyage,  his  father  again  wrote  to 
him,  giving  him  good  advice,  and  winding  up  thus : 
"  It  will  be  more  joy  and  comfort  to  me,  to  hear  of 
thy  careful  and  awful  way  of  living  in  God's  bless- 
ed Truth,  than  to  hear  of  thy  advancement  any 
way  to  get  riches  in  this  world,  which  is  momentary 
and  very  uncertain.  But  that  durable  riches,  that 
excels  all  other  riches,  that  will  give  peace  and 
satisfaction  in  a  dying  hour,  is  more  profitable  to 
be  sought  after  than  anything  in  the  world  be- 
sides." 

Thus,  Thomas  Scattergood  continued  to  exert  a 
care  over  his  own  children,  as  well  as  in  the  church 
militant,  until  the  time  of  his  release  came.  This, 
by  the  statement  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
took  place  First  mo.  15th,  1745,  he  being  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

MARTHA  HARVEY. 
Martha,  the  wife  of  Job  Harvey,  was  a  member 
and  elder  of  Darby  Meeting.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  sober,  religious  woman,  and  one  that  de- 
monstrated by  the  various  parts  of  her  life  to  have 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  by  which  she  became  a  ser- 
viceable member  in  the  church."  She  died  the 
4th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1745. 


CADWALLADER  EVANS. 
Cadwallader  Evans  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the 
year  1664.  In  the  year  1698,  he,  with  many 
others  from  his  native  country,  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  after- 
wards called  Gwynnedd,  upon  'which  they  settled. 
Only  two  of  the  heads  of  families  among  them,  were 
Friends,  John  Hugh  and  John  Humphrey.  These 
held  meetings  at  each  other's  houses.  The  rest  of 
the  settlers  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  First-days  met  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Evans,  a  brother  of  Cadwallader,  on  which  occa 
sions  Cadwallader  read  from  the  Bible  to  those 
assembled. 

One  First-day,  as  Cadwallader  was  on  his  way 
to  his  brother's  as  usual,  as  he  passed  by  the  road 
leading  to  the  place  where  Friends  held  their  meet- 
ing, it  was  impressed  on  his  mind  "to  go  down  and 
sec  how  the  Quakers  do."  He  went  to  his  own 
meeting  as  usual,  but  at  its  close  told  his  feelings 
to  those  assembled,  and  they  all  agreed  that  the 
next  First-day  they  would  go  to  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing.   They  went  accordingly,  and  were  so  well 


satisfied,  that  they  continued  afterwards  to  attend, 
and  soon  became  closely  united  in  doctrinal  fellow- 
ship and  spiritual  union. 

After  a  time,  Cadwallader  Evans  was  opened  in 
the  ministry  among  them,  in  which  he  was  very 
useful.  His  friends  say,  "  He  was  generally  led  to 
speak  of  his  own  experience  in  religion,  and  the 
christian  warfare,  and  his  testimony,  though  short, 
was  instructive,  lively,  and  manifestly  attended 
with  Divine  sweetness."  Although  his  ministry 
was  thus  acceptable  to  his  friends,  he  was  "  very 
cautious  of  appearing,  lest  any,  as  he  often  said, 
should  be  driven  from  a  right  concern  of  mind,  t<j 
place  their  dependence  on  words." 

"  He  was  zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  and 
promotion  of  Truth,  and  support  of  our  christiar 
discipline,  and  being  endued  with  discerning  and 
clear  judgment,  tempered  with  charity,  he  was  verj 
useful  in  many  services  of  the  church,  especially 
that  weighty  affair  of  visiting  Friends  in  then 
families." 

"Although  he  was  naturally  of  a  warm  disposi 
tion,  yet  a  tender  regard  to  the  service  of  Truth 
and  a  continual  awe  of  the  Divine  presence  pre 
sided  in  his  heart,  insomuch  that  meekness  and  con 
descension  were  conspicuous  in  his  conduct." 

"  There  was  a  certain  freedom  and  affability  i: 
his  behaviour  and  conversation  which  indicated 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  endeared  him,  not  onl 
to  the  household  of  faith,  but  to  the  profligate  an 
vain.  It  rendered  him  serviceable  in  composin 
differences  amongst  neighbours,  and  in  comfortin 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  particularly  in  that  ski 
ful  and  tender  office  of  healing  discord  in  privaf 
families.  In  this  his  endeavours  were  remarkabl 
successful.  In  such  services  he  spent  very  much  < 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  riding  about  from  houi 
to  house.  Where  no  cause  of  reprehension  appea 
ed,  he  interspersed  his  discourse  on  common  affair 
with  useful  hints,  solid  remarks,  and  lessons  of  ii 
struction.  Where  admonition  or  comfort  were  nl| 
cessary,  the  propriety  of  his  advice,  and  the  uprigh 
ness  of  his  life,  added  weight  to  his  labours,  ai 
seldom  failed  of  good  effect." 

"In  private  life,  few  had  a  better  claim  to  tl 
virtues  of  temperance,  justice,  industry,  and  frug 
lity.    As  he  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  w| 
to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  walk,  j 
took  frequent  opportunities  to  drop  his  advij 
among  those  who  were  under  his  care.    It  wi 
his  custom,  in  winter  evenings  especially,  to  re] 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his  family,  and  he  was  par 
cularly  careful,  that  neither  child  nor  serva 
should  be  from  home  at  unseasonable  hours  ;  beij 
highly  sensible  how  slippery  the  paths  of  youth  a 
and  how  numerous  the  snares  which  attend  ther 
"  He  was  a  diligent  and  seasonable  attendcr 
religious  meetings.    On  First-days,  particularly, 
was  ready  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  a 
then  read  several  chapters  from  the  Bible,  or  fr 
some  religious  book.    By  means  of  watchful  ca 
he  was  seated  in  meetings,  one  of  the  first,  scare 
ever  after  the  time  appointed.    The  gravity  i 
composure  of  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  in  silei 
were  no  less  remarkable  than  his  punctual  atf 
dance,  and  bespoke  such  inward  recollection 
Divine  engagement  of  mind  as  often  attracted 
eyes,  and  affected  the  hearts  of  others." 

"  He  was  greatly  favoured  in  the  use  of  his  I 
tural  abilities,  and  enjoyed  an  uncommon  sharj 
health  until  his  last  illness,  which  was  short,  ij 
ing  its  continuance,  very  many  came  to  see  ]| 


*  Peter  Kearon,  that  vnlnublc  minister  of  the  gospel, 
was  then  actively  digged  in.  commerce,  suiling  from 
Philadelphia  to  liarbadoes. 


who  showed  great  marks  of  esteem  and  affectl 
and  even  libertines  whom  he  had  often  rebul 
and  treated  with,  were  deeply  affected  with  sori 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  see  so  many  tears  shed  i| 
sick  bed,  more  especially  of  one  of  his  years,  w| 
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gave  proof  he  had  not  outlived  his  services.  His  soul 
overflowed  -with  love  to  God  and  man,  and  being 
favoured  in  his  last  moments  with  a  blessed  hope 
and  confidence  that  he  was  going  to  that  place  God 
had  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him,  he  had  a 
happy  exit  from  time  to  eternity." 

His  death  took  place  Third  mo.  30th,  1745; 
aged  81  years. 

(To  tie  continued.) 


Rev.  iii.  20. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Hark  !  who  knocketh  at  thy  door, 

Asking  to  come  in  ?  - 
Listen,  thou  canst  hear  him  o'er 

Sound  of  earthly  din  ; 
Open  to  him,  for  his  locks 

With  the  dew  are  wet : 
Open,  for  from  door  to  door 

He  no  welcome  met. 

Many  in  their  strangers  greet 

Angels  unawares ; 
But  he  who  for  welcome  waits, 

Hears  and  answers  prayers  1 
He  is  more  than  angels  are ; 

Angels  do  his  will: 
Hear  his  pleading  in  a  voice 

Sweet,  and  small,  and  still : 

"  Foxes  and  the  beasts  of  earth 

In  their  holes  have  rest, 
And  the  birds  of  air  may  know 

Where  to  find  their  nest ; 
But  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 

Where  to  lay  his  head — 
Tho'  to  aid  and  ransom  thee, 

He  was  pierced  and  bled  I" 

Bid  him  enter, — bring  of  all 

Thou  mayst  deem  thy  best, 
Lay  them  at  his  feet  to  serve 

Thy  Redeemer-guest. 
Make  him  not  a  stranger,  but 

Heed  his  lightest  word  : 
Set  him  over  all  thou  hast : — 

Make  him  Master — Lord  ! 

Bid  thy  household  ready  make — 

Leave  the  work  they  do, 
Stand  and  wait  his  pleasure,  for 

He'll  direct  anew  ! 
And  with  every  order  given, 

Keeping  still  in  view 
That  his  power  worketh  in  them 

Both  to  will  and  do. 

Not  alone  at  night  and  morn 

Light  his  altar-fires, 
Keep  his  chamber  all-day  warm 

With  thy  pure  desires. 
Not  alone  three  times  a  day 

At  the  accustomed  meal, 
See  him  seated  at  thy  board 

And  his  presence  feel. 

Seek  him  hourly  for  the  bread 

XourLhing  the  soul 
Unto  endless  life;  the  sick 

Making  strong  and  whole  ! 
If  thou'rt  weak  and  faint  for  drink, 

Him  thy  thirsting  tell, 
Living  water  he  will  give — 

An  upspringing  well. 

What  is  it  that  some  receive — 

Great  ones  of  the  earth, 
Great  in  intellect  or  rank, 

Great  in  vaunted  worth  ? 
When  their  purest  rays  of  thought 

Emanate  from  hirn, 
And  their  highest  grandeur  grows 

In  hi3  glory  dim. 

And  he  dwelleth  in  thy  house, 

lie,  controlling  all 
From  the  rolling  of  the  spheres 

To  the  sparrow'3  fall. 
And  his  wisdom-guided  power 

With  his  love  accords, 
The  Almighty  King  of  king3, 

And  the  Lord  of  lords! 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Whenever  I  have  read  of  latter  times  Griffith 
Owen's  testimony  concerning  Hannah  Hill,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age, 
my  heart  has  been  drawn  forth  in  true  gospel  love 
toward  the  dear  young  people  of  the  present  day; 
desiring,  that  such  might  be  their  condition.  May 
the  reading  of  her  careful,  consistent,  upright  walk- 
ing so  arrest  your  attention  that  ye  may  be  in- 
duced "  to  go,  and  do  likewise." 
Third  mo.  3d,  1851?-. 

"  The  Lord  hath  been  pleased  in  his  great  love 
to  give  a  gift  or  manifestation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  to  show  unto  them 
the  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  to  help  them  to 
walk  in  it.  And  although  it  is  universally  extend- 
ed, yet  those  who  give  up  their  hearts  to  obey  and 
follow  the  manifestations  and  requirings  thereof,  do 
only  find  favour  with  God,  and  are  good  examples 
to  mankind  in  their  generation ;  patterns  of  right- 
eousness, meekness,  humility,  self-denial,  patience, 
temperance,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  and 
charity,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
These  have  evidently  appeared  in  some  of  our  age, 
when  young  in  years,  amongst  whom  may  be  re 
corded  Hannah  Hill,  daughter  of  Richard  Hill  and 
Hannah  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
considering  how  she  spent  that  short  time  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  give  her  in  this  world,  her  meek  and 
godly  behaviour  from  a  child,  her  dutifulness  to 
her  parents,  her  love  and  good-will  to  all,  but  es- 
pecially to  those  who  walked  in  obedience  to  the 
Truth. 

"  I  knew  her  from  a  child,  and  I  never  beheld 
any  airy,  light,  indecent  behaviour  or  expressions 
from  her,  but  her  conversation  was  adorned  with 
much  gravity,  modesty,  meekness,  and  plainness. 

"  I  was  several  times  with  her  on  her  death-bed 
and  was  much  tendered  and  comforted  in  a  sense 
of  the  love  and  power  of  God  that  attended,  in 
which  time  she  uttered  many  wise  and  heavenly 
expressions,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
one  of  her  age.  I  was  made  to  say,  it  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 

"  What  can  be  written  can  add  nothing  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  deceased,  whom  the  Lord 
I  believe,  hath  taken  to  himself,  to  rest  in  the  man- 
sions of  glory  forever  and  ever. 

"  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  living  I  write  this,  and 
especially  with  a  regard  toward  our  young  peo 
pie,  for  whom  my  secret  cries  and  prayers  are  often 
put  up  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
work  upon  their  hearts,  as  he  did  upon  the  heart 
of  this  maiden,  a  willingness  to  forsake  the  vanities, 
follies,  pride,  high-mindcdncss,  and  the  many  evil 
which  are  in  the  world,  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  live  godly  lives,  and  by  an  innocent 
and  righteous  conversation,  the  work  of  regenera 
tion  might  clearly  appear  in  all  their  actions  and 
behaviour,  that  those  who  converse  with  them,  and 
beheld  their  good  works,  coupled  with  tho  fear  of 
God,  might  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  are  the 
seed  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed." — G.  Owen. 


among  other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  Charles, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  royal  arms  be  removed  from 
the  paper,  and  the  foolscap  and  bells  be  substituted . 
These  were  also  removed  when  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the 
parliamentary  journals  still  bears  the  name  of  "  fools- 
cap."— From  "  Notes  and  Queries." 


Y. 


Foolscap. — Every  body  knows  what  "  foolscap 
paper  is  ;  but  they  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  how 
it  came  to  bear  that  singular  cognomen.  When 
Charles  I.  found  his  revenues  short,  he  granted  cer 
tain  privileges,  amounting  to  monopolies,  and  among 
these  was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  exclusive 
right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain  parties,  who  grew 
rich,  and  enriched  the  government  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  use  paper.    At  tlii 
time  all  English  paper  bore  in  water-marks  tl 
royal  arms.   The  Parliament  under  Cromwell  mac 
jests  of  this  law  in  every  conceivable  manner ;  and 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Seal  Hunting — Dr.  Kane. 
June  8th.  Hans  brings  us  in  to-day  a  couple 
of  seal :  all  of  them  as  yet  are  of  the  rough  or 
Hispid  species.  The  flesh  of  this  seal  is  eaten  uni- 
versally by  the  Danes  of  Greenland,  and  is  almost 
the  staple  diet  of  the  Esquimeaux.  When  raw,  it 
has  a  flabby  look,  more  like  coagulated  blood  than 
muscular  fibre :  cooking  gives  it  a  dark  sooty  colour. 
It  is  close  grained,  but  soft  and  tender,  with  a  fla- 
vour of  lamp  oil — a  mere  soupcon,  however — for 
the  blubber,  when  fresh,  is  at  this  season,  sweet 
and  delicious. 

The  seal  are  shot  lying  by  their  atluk,  or 
breathing-holes.  As  the  season  draws  near  mid- 
summer, they  are  more  approachable ;  their  eyes 
being  so  congested  by  the  glare  of  the  sun,  that 
they  are  sometimes  nearly  blind.  Strange  to  say, 
a  few  hours  exposure  of  a  recently-killed  animal 
to  the  sun,  blisters  and  destroys  the  hide,  or  as 
the  sealers  say,  cooks  it.  We  have  lost  several 
skins  in  this  way.  Each  seal  yields  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  oil,  the  average  thus  far  being  five  gallons 
each. 

"  Beside  the  Hispid  seal,  the  only  species  which 
visited  Rensselaer  Harbor  was  the  Phoca  barbata, 
the  large-bearded  seal,  or  -usuk  of  the  Esquimaux. 
1  have  measured  these  ten  feet  in  length  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  of  such  unwieldy  bulk  as  not 
unfrequently  to  be  mistaken  for  the  walrus.  The 
Hispid  seal  will  not  perforate  ice  of  more  than  one 
season's  growth,  and  are  looked  for,  therefore, 
where  there  was  open  water  the  previous  year. 
But  the  bearded  seals  have  no  atluk.  They  de- 
pend for  respiration  upon  the  accidental  chasms  in 
the  ice,  and  are  found  wherever  the  bergs  or  floes 
have  been  in  motion.  They  are  thus  more  diffused 
in  their  range  than  their  sun-basking  little  breth- 
ren, who  crowd  together  in  communities,  and  in 
some  places  absolutely  throng  the  level  ices.  The 
Usuk  appears  a  little  later  than  the  Nctsilc,  and 
his  coming  is  looked  for  anxiously  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  lines,  alleenak)  which  are  made  from 
his  skin,  are  the  lightest  and  strongest  and  most 
durable  of  any  in  use.  They  are  prized  by  the 
hunters  in  their  contests  with  the  walrus.  To  ob- 
tain the  atteenak  in  full  perfection,  the  animal  is 
skinned  in  a  spiral,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous 
coil  from  head  to  tail.  This  is  carefully  chewed 
by  the  teeth  of  the  matrons,  and  after  being  well 
greased  with  the  burnt  oil  of  their  lamps,  is  hung 
up  in  their  huts  to  season.  At  the  time  referred  to 
in  my  journal,  Anoatok  was  completely  festooned 
with  them. 

u  On  one  occasion,  while  working  my  way  to- 
ward the  Esquimaux  huts,  I  saw  a  large  US/wk 
basking  asleep  upon  the  ice.  Taking  off  my  shoes, 
I  commenced  a  somewhat  refrigerating  process  of 
stalking,  lying  upon  my  belly,  and  crawling  along 
step  by  step  behind  the  little  knobs  of  floe.  At 
last,  when  I  was  within  long  riflc-sliot,  the  animal 
gave  a  sluggish  roll  to  one  side,  and  suddenly 
lifted  its  head.  The  movement  was  evidently  in- 
dependent of  me,  for  he  strained  bis  neck  in  nearly 
the  opposite  direction.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
found  that  I  had  a  rival  scal-liuntor  in  a  large 
bear,  who  was,  on  his  belly  like  myself,  waiting 
with  commendable  patience  and  cold  feet,  for  a 
chance  of  nearer  approach.    What  should  I  do? 
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The  bear  was  doubtless  worth  more  to  me  than 
the  seal :  but  the  seal  was  now  within  shot,  and 
the  bear  "  a  bird  in  the  bush."  Besides,  my  bullet 
once  invested  in  the  seal,  would  leave  me  defence- 
less. I  might  be  giving  a  dinner  to  the  bear,  and 
saving  myself  for  his  dessert.  These  meditations 
were  soon  brought  to  a  close,  for  a  second  move- 
ment of  the  seal  so  aroused  my  hunter's  instinct, 
that  I  pulled  the  trigger.  My  cap  alone  exploded. 
Instantly,  with  a  floundering  splash,  the  seal  de- 
scended into  the  deep,  and  the  bear,  with  three  or 
four  rapid  leaps,  stood  disconsolately  by  the  place  of 
his  descent.  For  a  single  moment  we  stared  each 
other  in  the  face,  and  then,  with  that  discretion 
which  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  the  bear  ran  off 
in  one  direction,  and  I  followed  his  example  in  the 
other. 

"  The  generally  received  idea  of  the  Polar  bear 
battling  with  the  walrus  meets  little  favour  among 
the  Esquimaux  of  Smith's  Straits.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  directly  adverse  to  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  walrus  is  never  out  of  reach  of  water, 
and,  in  his  peculiar  element,  is  without  a  rival.  I 
have  seen  the  bear  follow  the  usuk  by  diving ;  but 
the  tough  hide  and  great  power  of  the  walrus  for- 
bid such  an  attack." 

The  seal-hunting  was  sometimes  attended  with 
great  danger.  A  perilous  adventure  later  in  the 
season,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Kane. 

"  September  11th.  Our  stock  of  game  is  down 
to  a  mere  mouthful, — six  long-tailed  ducks,  not 
larger  than  a  partridge,  and  three  ptarmigan.  The 
rabbits  have  not  yet  come  to  us,  and  the  foxes 
seem  tired  of  touching  our  trap-baits.  I  determined 
last  Saturday  to  try  a  novel  expedient  for  catching 
seal.  Not  more  than  ten  miles  to  seaward  the  ice- 
bergs keep  up  a  rude  stream  of  broken-ice  and 
water,  and  the  seals  resort  here  in  scanty  numbers 
to  breathe.  I  drove  out  with  my  dogs,  taking 
Hans  along  ;  but  we  found  the  spot  so  hemmed  in 
by  loose  and  fragile  ice  that  there  was  no  approach- 
ing it.  The  thermometer  was  8°,  and  a  light 
breeze  increased  my  difficulties.  I  hope  to  be  more 
lucky  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  take  my  long 
Kentucky  rifle,  the  kayack,  an  Esquimaux  har- 
poon, with  its  attached  line  and  bladder,  and  a 
pair  of  large  snow-shoes  to  boot.  My  plan  this 
time  is  to  kneel  when  the  ice  is  unsafe,  resting  my 
weight  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  snow-shoes, 
Hans  following  astride  of  his  kayack,  as  a  sort  of 
life-preserver  in  case  of  breaking  in.  If  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  stalk  within  gun-range,  Hans 
will  take  to  the  water  and  secure  the  game  before 
it  sinks.  We  will  be  gone  for  some  days  probably, 
tenting  it  in  the  open  air  :  but  our  sick  men,  that 
is  to  say,  all  of  US,  arc  languishing  for  fresh  meat. 

"  I  started  with  Hans  and  five  dogs,  all  we 
could  muster  from  our  disabled  pack,  and  reached 
the  'Pinnaely  Berg'  in  a  single  hour's  run.  But 
when'  was  ill  -  water?  where  were  the  seal  I  The 
floes  had  closed,  and  the  crushed  ice  was  all  that 
told  of  our  intended  hunting-ground. 

"  Ascending  a  berg,  however,  wc  could  see  to 
the  north  ana  west  the  dark  cloud-stratus  which 
betokens  water.  It  ran  through  our  old  battle- 
ground, the  '  Bergy  Belt,'  the  labyrinth  of  our 
wanderings  after  the  frozen  party  of  last  winter.  I 
had  not  been  over  it  since,  and  the  feeling  it  gave 
me  was  any  thing  but  joyous.  But  in  a  couple  of 
hours  we  emerged  upon  a  plain  unlimited  to  the 
eye  and  smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  leathers  of 
young  frosting  gave  a  plush-like  nap  to  its  surface, 
and  toward  the  horizon  dark  columns  of  frost- 
smoke  pointed  clearly  to  the  open  water.  The  ice 
was  firm  enough  ;  our  experh  nee  sati.-lied  us  that 
it  was  not  a  very  recent  freezing.  We  pushed  on 
without  hesitation,  cheering  ourselves  with  the  ex- 


pectation of  coming  every  minute  to  the  seals.  We 
passed  a  second  ice-growth ;  it  was  not  so  strong 
as  the  one  we  had  just  come  over,  but  still  safe  for 
a  party  like  ours.  Onward  we  went,  at  a  brisk 
gallop,  may  be  for  another  mile,  when  Hans  sang 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Pusey  !  puseymert ! 
seal,  seal !'  At  the  same  instant  the  dogs  bounded 
forward,  and,  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  crowds  of  gray 
netsik,  the  rough  or  hispid  seal  of  the  whalers,  dis- 
porting in  an  open  sea  of  water.  I  had  hardly  wel- 
comed the  spectacle,  when  Isaw  that  we  had  passed 
upon  a  new  belt  of  ice  that  was  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  right  and  left  and  front  was  one  great  ex- 
panse of  snow-flowered  ice.  The  nearest  solid  floe 
was  a  mere  lump,  which  stood  like  an  island 
in  the  white  level.  To  turn  was  impossible  :  we 
had  to  keep  up  our  gait.  We  urged  on  the  dogs 
with  whip  and  voice,  the  ice  rolling  like  leather 
beneath  the  sledge-runners.  It  was  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  lump  of  solid  ice.  Fear  gave  to  the 
poor  beasts  their  utmost  speed,  and  our  voices  were 
soon  hushed  to  silence.  The  suspense,  unrelieved 
by  action  or  effort,  was  intolerable  :  we  knew  that 
there  was  no  remedy  but  to  reach  the  floe,  and 
that  every  thing  depended  upon  our  dogs,  and  our 
dogs  alone.  A  moment's  check  would  plunge  the 
whole  concern  into  the  rapid  tide-way ;  no  pre- 
sence of  mind  or  resource,  bodily  or  mental,  could 
avail  us.  The  seals — for  we  were  now  near 
enough  to  see  their  expressive  faces — were  looking 
at  us  with  that  strange  curiosity  which  seems  to 
be  their  characteristic  expression  :  we  must  have 
passed  some  fifty  of  them,  breast-high  out  of  water, 
mocking  us  by  their  self-complacency.  This  des- 
perate race  against  fate  could  not  last  :  the  roll- 
ing of  the  tough  salt-water  ice  terrified  our  dogs ; 
and  when  within  fifty  paces  from  the  floe,  they 
paused.  The  left-hand  runner  went  through  : 
our  leader,  '  Toodlamick,'  followed,  and  in  one 
second,  the  entire  left  of  the  sledge  was  submerged. 
My  first  thought  was  to  liberate  the  dogs.  I  leaned 
forward  to  cut  poor  Tood's  traces,  and  the  next 
minute  was  swimming  in  a  little  circle  of  pasty 
ice  and  water  alongside  him.  Hans,  dear  good 
fellow,  drew  near  to  help  me,  uttering  piteous  ex- 
pressions in  broken  English :  but  I  ordered  him 
to  throw  himself  on  his  belly,  with  his  hands  and 
legs  extended,  and  to  make  for  the  island  by  cog- 
ging himself  forward  with  his  jack-knife.  In  the 
mean  time — a  mere  instant — I  was  floundering 
about  with  sledge,  dogs,  and  lines,  in  confused 
puddle  around  me.  I  succeeded  in  cutting  Tood's 
lines  and  letting  him  scramble  to  the  ice,  for  the 
poor  fellow  was  drowning  me  with  his  piteous  ca- 
resses, and  made  my  way  for  the  sledge,  but  I 
found  that  it  would  not  buoy  me,  and  that  I  had 
no  resource  but  to  try  the  circumference  of  the 
hole.  Around  this  I  paddled  faithfully,  the  mise- 
rable ice  always  yielding  when  my  hopes  of  a  lodg- 
ment were  greatest.  During  this  process,  I  en- 
larged my  circle  of  operations  to  a  very  uncom- 
fortable diameter,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  weaker 
after  every  effort.  Hans  meanwhile  had  reached 
the  firm  ice,  and  was  on  his  knees,  like  a  good  Mo- 
ravian, praying  incoherently  in  English  and  Esqui- 
maux ;  at  every  fresh  crushing-in  of  the  ice  he 
would  ejaculate  :  and  when  I  recommenced  my 
paddling,  he  recommenced  his  prayers. 

"  I  was  nearly  gone.  My  knife  had  been  lost  in 
cutting  out  the  dogs,  and  a  span,  one  which  I  carried 
in  my  trousers-pocket,  was  so  enveloped  in  the  wet 
skins  that  I  could  not  reach  it.  I  owed  my  extri- 
cation at  last  to  a  newly-broken  team-dog,  who 
was  still  last  to  the  sledge,  and  in  struggling  car- 
ried one  of  the  runners  chock  against  the  edge  of 
the  circle.  All  my  previous  attempts  to  use  the 
-ledge  as  a  bridge  had  failed,  for  it  broke  through, 


to  the  much  greater  injury  of  the  ice.  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  last  chance.  I  then  threw  myself  on  my 
back,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  my  weight, 
and  placed  the  nape  of  my  neck  against  the  rim 
or  edge  of  the  ice  ;  then  with  caution  slowly  bent 
my  leg,  and,  placing  the  ball  of  my  moccasined 
foot  against  the  sledge,  I  pressed  steadily  against 
the  runner,  listening  to  the  half-yielding  crunch  of 
the  ice  beneath.  Presently  I  felt  that  my  head 
was  pillowed  by  the  ice,  and  that  my  wet  fur- 
jumper  was  sliding  up  the  surface.  Next  came  my 
shoulders ;  they  were  fairly  on.  One  more  decided 
push,  and  I  was  launched  up  on  the  ice,  and  was 
safe.  I  reached  the  ice-floe,  and  was  frictioned  by 
Hans  with  frightful  zeal.  We  saved  all  the  dogs, 
but  the  sledge,  kayack,  tent,  guns,  snow-shoes,  and 
every  thing  besides,  were  left  behind.  The  ther- 
mometer at  8°  will  keep  them  frozen  fast  in  the 
sledge  till  we  can  come  and  cut  them  out. 

"  On  reaching  the  ship,  after  a  twelve-mile 
trot,  I  found  so  much  of  comfort  and  warm  wel- 
come, that  I  forgot  my  failure.  The  fire  was  lit  | 
up,  and  one  of  our  few  birds  slaughtered  forthwith. 
It  is  with  real  gratitude  that  I  look  back  upon  my 
escape,  and  bless  the  great  presiding  Goodness  for 
the  very  many  resources  which  remain  to  us." 


To  Friends  to  keep  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Friends,  every  particular,  mind  that  which 
proves  of  God  in  you,  to  guide  you  up  to  God, 
and  to  keep  you  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  receive  refreshment  from  God  alone  in  your- 
selves, and  grow  up  in  the  inward  man,  nourished 
and  strengthened  by  that  which  is  immortal.  De- 
light in  that  which  shows  you  the  deceit  of  your 
hearts,  and  judges  that  which  is  contrary  to  God, 
and  be  obedient  to  that  which  is  pure;  so  ye  will 
see  the  Lord  God  present  with  you,  a  daily  help ; 
his  hand  always  ordering  you,  and  a  Shepherd, 
always  keeping  the  dogs  from  his  lambs,  whom  he 
feeds  in  green  pastures,  and  waters  with  his 
heavenly  dew  of  mercy,  who  makes  them  all  fruit- 
ful. The  cry  of  want  and  poverty  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  joy,  glad- 
ness, and  plenty.  The  wearied  soul  that  hath  lain 
in  tbe  pit  and  in  the  mire,  and  lived  in  the  clouds 
of  temptation,  and  cried  out  for  want  of  the  Lord, 
shall  cry,  Plenteous  redemption,  and  sing  ;  "  God  is 
our  king,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  voice 
of  our  king  is  heard  in  our  land."  So  fare  ye  well 
in  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  keep 
you  and  preserve  you  in  his  mighty  power.  G.  F. 


The  Japan  Pea  is  much  commended  by  Tho- 
mas Maslin,  of  Moorefield,  Hardy  county,  Virgin- 
ia. He  says  that  from  six  Japan  peas  sent  him 
in  1854,  which  were  not  cultivated  in  a  way  to 
give  much  hope  of  success,  the  product  the  first 
season  was  7350,  or  an  average  of  1225  to  each 
stalk.  The  next  year  lie  planted  two  ounces  of  the 
beans,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  in  their 
growth  by  the  cut- worm, but  the  product  was  about 
five  bushels,  after  the  family  had  used  what  had 
been  wanted  in  the  green  state.  He  further  re- 
marks :  "  They  growup  in  a  stiff  stalk  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  finger,  and  throw  out  branches  from  the 
ground  up,  and  every  branch  is  completely  covered 
with  pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  peas,  and 
form  a  bush  nearly  as  large  as  a  flour-barrel. 
When  green  they  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
corn  bean.  I  counted  some  stalks  this  fall  that 
had  2500  to  3000  peas,  and  have  seen  as  many  as 
one  hundred  pods  upon  branches  not  a  foot  long. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  yield  five  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  any  other  grain  or  vegetable  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  are  very  fine  for  table  use^ 
either  green  or  dry,  but  particularly  so  when  dry, 
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J  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  valuable  for 
stock,  as  my  fowls  and  the  rats  eat  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  corn." — Ledger. 


Manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  Kails— Ma- 
Ichine  made  nails  have  been  much  improved  by  a 
I  change  in  the  mode  of  rolling  the  iron,  by  which 
■I the  fibre  now  runs  into  the  line  of  the  nail.  In 
j  the  operation  of  forming  a  nail  by  the  machine, 
i  the  piece  of  iron  is  first  cut  up,  then  gripped  in  a 
die,  which  gives  it  a  shape,  and,  at  the  same,  in- 
I  stant,  another  die  comes  in  contact  and  upsets  the 
Bhead.  Large  spike  nails  that  are  used  to  fasten 
Ithe  rails  on  railways  are  also  made  by  machinery. 
Bin  this  kind  of  manufacture  the  iron  is  fed  into 
|the  machine  in  the  red-hot  state.  The  bar  is  en- 
tered betwen  a  pair  of  rolls  ;  a  projection  upon  the 
roll  forms  the  sharp  point  of  the  spike  and  detaches 
!  it  from  the  bar  ;  a  die  seizes  hold  of  the  spike,  and 
i  another  die  comes  against  it  to  form  the  head, 
j  This  machine  is  placed  beside  the  mouth  of  the 
(  furnace,  and,  the  furnace  being  long,  the  bar  is 
i  heated  as  it  is  drawn  through  by  the  machine — 
Oxty  spikes  being  then  turned  out  per  minute. 


vernment  has  ordered  naval  buttons  to  be  supplied 
of  this  material ;  i  and  why  not,  then,  some  light 
agricultural  implements  1  Gutta  percha  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  with  equal  advantage. 
There  is  progress  in  material  things,  at  any  rate. 
— Newark  Advertiser. 


The  Ostrich. 
The  cry  of  the  ostrich  so  greatly  resembles  that 
of  a  lion  as  occasionally  to  deceive  even  the  natives. 
It  is  usually  heard  in  the  morning,  and  at  times 
also  at  night.  The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  enor- 
mous. A  single  blow  from-  its  gigantic  foot,  (it 
always  strikes  forward,)  is  sufficient  to  prostrate, 
nay,  to  kill,  many  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the 
hyena,  the  panther,  the  wild  dog,  the  jackal,  and 
[others.  The  ostrich  is  exceedingly  swift  of  foot; 
jjnder  ordinary  circumstances  outrunning  a  fleet 
horse.  "  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high, 
she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider."  On  special 
occasions,  and  for  a  short  distance,  its  speed  is 
Itruly  marvellous,  perhaps  not  much  less  than  a 
mile  in  half  a  minute.  Its  feet  appear  hardly  to 
xrnch  the  ground,  and  the  length  between  each 
stride  is  not  uufrequently  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  Adam- 
son,  who  says  he  witnessed  the  fact  in  Senegal, 
such  is  the  rapidity  and  muscular  power  of  the 
ostrich,  that,  even  with  two  men  mounted  on  his 
back,  he  will  outstrip  an  English  horse  in  speed. 
The  ostrich,  moreover,  is  long  winded,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression ;  so  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  ex- 
laust  the  bird.  The  food  of  the  ostrich,  in  its 
wild  state,  consists  of  seeds,  tops,  and  buds  of  va- 
rious shrubs  and  plants ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
sonceive  how  it  can  manage  to  live  at  all,  for  one 
aot  uufrequently  meets  with  it  in  regions  appa- 
rently destitute  of  vegetation  of  any  kind. — An- 
iersson's  Africa. 


India  Rubber. — The  wonders  of  India  rubber 
ire  not  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted  Lately,  what 
ire  called  "  Hard  India  Rubber  Goods, "  are  ma- 
mfactured  from  a  composition  invented  by  Mr. 
Jhaffee,  which  consists  in  mixing  coal  tar  with 
!ndia  rubber.  From  this  results  a  substance  re- 
iembling  solid  stone,  as  black  as  coal,  out  of  which 
irticlcs  are  made,  solid,  elastic,  and  elegant,  need- 
ng  no  finish,  but  exhibiting  as  beautiful  a  polish 
is  metal  is  susceptible  of.  Ganes,  cabinet  ware, 
spectacle  bows,  opera  glasses,  castors,  sand-stands, 
nkstands,  brushes  for  the  hair,  pencil  cases,  and 
n  fact  almost  everything,  can  be  made  of  it. 

One  very  important  one,  however,  should  not 
3e  omitted  :  the  new  telegraph  wire  is  made  of  it. 
ft  needs  no  poles,  no  covering.  The  wire  is  laid 
a  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep,  enclosed  in  the  rub- 
oer ;  no  dampness  can  affect  it,  no  storm  throw  it 
iown,  no  insect  sever,  no  rust  corrode.    The  go- 


It  is  great  wisdom  to  proportion  our  esteem  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing ,  for  in  that  way  things  will 
not  be  undervalued,  so  neither  will  they  engage  us 
above  their  intrinsic  worth.  If  we  suffer  little 
things  to  have  great  hold  upon  us,  we  shall  be  as 
much  transported  for  them,  as  if  they  deserved  it. 
The  greatest  feuds  have  had  the  smallest  begin- 
nings. No  matter  what  the  subject  of  dispute  be, 
but  what  place  we  give  it  in  our  mind ;  for  that 
governs  our  concern  and  resentment.  It  is  one  of 
the  fatalest  errors  of  our  lives,  when  we  spoil  a  good 
cause  by  ill  management.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
we  may  mean  well  in  an  ill  business,  but  that  will 
not  defend  it.  Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways 
to  compass  just  things,  that  they  may  last  in  their 
benefits  to  us.  There  is  a  troublesome  humour 
some  men  have,  that  if  they  cannot  lead,  they  will 
not  follow  ;  but  had  rather  a  thing  were  never 
done,  than  not  done  in  their  own  way,  though  other- 
wise very  desirable.  This  comes  of  an  overfulness 
of  ourselves,  and  shows  we  are  more  concerned  for 
praise,  than  the  success  of  what  we  think  a  good 
thing. 

People  ivho  live  without  Water. — The  day  be- 
fore we  reached  the  Orange  River  we  fell  in  with  a 
kraal  of  Hottentots,  whom,  to  our  great  surprise, 
we  found  living  in  a  locality  altogether  destitute 
of  water.  The  milk  of  their  cows  and  goats  sup 
plied  its  place.  Their  cattle,  moreover,  never  ob- 
tained water,  but  found  a  substitute  in  a  kind  of 
ice-plant,  (mesembryanthemum,)  of  an  exceedingly 
succulent  nature,  which  abounds  in  these  regions. 
Rut  our  own  oxen,  not  accustomed  to  such  diet, 
would  rarely  or  never  touch  it.  Until  I  had  ac- 
tually convinced  myself,  as  I  had  often  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  at  an  after  period,  that  men  and 
beasts  could  live  entirely  without  water,  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  had  some  difficulty  in  realizing  this 
singular  fact. — Anderssori's  "  Four  Years'1  Wan- 
dering in  South-west  Africa.7' 


and  might  be  indifferently  worn  either  side  out. 
While  in  the  Spanish  interest  he  wore  the  blue 
side  out,  and  the  white  side  was  the  badge  for  the 
French.  From  whence  he  was  called  Emmanuel, 
surnamed  the  "  turncoat,"  by  way  of  distinguishing 
him  from  other  princes  of  the  same  name  of  that 
house. — Notes  and  Queries. 

Thomas  Scattergood,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  says  :  "  I  feel  near  regard  towards  thee  in 
penning  these  lines,  with  desires  thou  may  continue 
watchful  and  faithful  to  the  filling  up  of  the  mea- 
sure of  appointed  duty,  that  thou  may  grow  in 
grace  and  saving  knowledge,  and  then  doubtless 
thou  wilt  grow  in  the  gift  committed  to  thy  charge. 
I  think  I  can  say,  that  the  desire  of  my  soul  has 
been  on  my  own  account,  from  my  little  beginning, 
that  I  might  be  preserved  from  being  a  light, 
windy  or  frothy  minister ;  but  be  favoured  to  wait 
for  a  commission  sealed,  though  I  know  there  are 
times  when  we  must  move  from  very  small  impres- 
sions, and  there  needs  great  care  in  moving  in  the 
dignified  work  of  the  gospel.  It  is  waiting  for, 
and  renewedly  feeling,  the  touches  of  the  live  coal, 
that  makes  words  reach  to  the  captive  seed  in 
others." 


Copper  Coins. — As  the  copper  coins  are  about 
to  give  place  to  new  small  cents  made  of  nickel 
and  copper,  an  obituary  of«the  "red  cent"  will  not 
be  uninteresting.  It  was  first  issued  as  a  United 
States  coin  in  1792.  It  then  bore  the  head  of 
Washington  on  one  side,  and  thirteen  links  on  the 
other.  The  French  Revolution  soon  after  created 
a  rage  for  French  ideas  in  America,  which  put  on 
the  cent,  instead  of  the  head  of  Washington,  the 
head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty — a  French  Liberty, 
with  neck  thrust  forward  and  flowing  locks.  The 
chain  on  the  reverse  was  replaced  by  the  olive  wreath 
of  peace.  Rut  the  French  Liberty  was  short  lived, 
and  so  was  her  portrait  on  our  cent.  The  present 
staid,  classic  dame,  with  a  fillet  around  her  hair, 
came  into  fashion  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Origin  of  tlie  Epitliet  "  Turncoat.''1 — This  op- 
probrious term  df  "  turncoat"  took  its  rise  from  one 
of  the  first  Dukes  of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  lying 
open  to  the  incursions  of  the  two  contending  houses 
of  Spain  and  France,  ho  was  obliged  to  temporize 
and  fall  in  with  that  power  that  was  most  likely  to 
distress  him,  according  to  the  success  of  their  arms 
against  one  another.  So  being  frequently  obliged 
to  change  sides,  he  humourously  got  a  coat  made 
that  was  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other, 


Affect  not  to  be  seen,  and  men  will  less  see  thy 
weakness.  They  that  show  more  than  they  are, 
raise  an  expectation  they  cannot  answer,  and  lose 
their  credit,  as  soon  as  they  are  found  out.  Avoid 
popularity.  It  has  many  snares,  and  no  real  bene- 
fit to  thyself ;  and  uncertainty  to  others. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  21,  1857. 


We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  who  differed  from  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  majority  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
The  short  notice  of  them  which  we  give  below,  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 

"In  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  this  morning,  Justice 
M'Lean  delivered  his  views,  arguing  that  slavery  is  limit- 
ed to  the  range  of  the  State  where  established  by  mere 
municipal  law.  If  Congress  deem  slaves,  or  free  coloured 
persons,  injurious  to  the  territory,  they  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  them  from  becoming  settlers  therein.  The 
power  to  acquire  territory  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
govern  it.  The  master  does  not  carry  with  him  to  the 
territory  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he  removes — 
hence  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  constitutional,  and 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Dred  Scott 
and  his  family,  who  were  free  under  decisions  for  the 
ast  twenty-eight  years. 
"  Justice  Curtis  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  dissenting. 

He  maintained  that  native-born  coloured  persons  can 
be  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  United  States ;  that  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family  were  free  when  they  returned  to 
Missouri ;  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  all  need- 
ful regulations  respecting  territory,  was  not,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  expressed,  limited  to  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  but  has  been  applied  to  five  subsequent 
acquisitions  of  lands;  that  Congress  has  power  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territories,  having  established 
eight  territorial  governments  without  it,  and  recognized 
slavery  in  six,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  John 
Quincy  Adams." 

In  speaking  of  the  authoritative  value  of  the 
opinion  of  the  five  Judges  upon  the  points  not  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  case  of  Scott,  Judge 
M'Lean  holds  the  following  language  : — 

"  In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  Court  have  said  that 
a  slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  ol 
the  United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse  or  any  other  kinU 
of  property.  It  is  true  this  was  said  by  the  court,  a» 
also  many  other  things,  which  are  of  no  authority. 


Nothing 
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that  has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided, 
can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  regard 
it  as  such.  The  question  of  j  urisdiction,  being  before  the 
court,  was  decided  by  them  authoritatively,  but  nothing 
beyond  that  question." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  28th. 

The  most  important  political  item  was  the  probable 
settlement,  amicably,  of  the  difficulty  between  England 
and  Persia.  Negotiations  had  been  resumed  at  Paris, 
and  were  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  proposed  con- 
vention specifies  that  Eugland  shall  enjoy  equal  com- 
mercial privileges  with  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  but 
Persia  forbids  the  establishment  of  English  Consuls  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  inasmuch  as  her  treaties  with  Russia 
forbid  it.  The  Paris  Pays  states  that  the  fact  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  cession  of  territory  by  Persia  to  Russia 
is  incontestible,  and  that  there  is  an  existing  treaty  in 
which  Russia  engages  to  defend  Persia  from  invasion ; 
and  further,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
difficulty  with  England,  Persia  claimed  from  Russia  the 
benefit  of  that  treaty,  and  Russia  hastened  to  redeem  her 
pledges,  by  sending  an  army  to  Araxes. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Hong  Kong  to  First  mo.  25th, 
had  been  received.  Affairs  in  China  were  said  to  be 
unchanged.  Private  letters  state  that  a  large  Chinese 
fleet  had  attacked  the  English  squadron,  but  subsequent- 
ly retired  in  good  order,  under  the  forts  of  Canton.  Ad- 
miral Seymour  had  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Canton.  The  Chinese  rebel  fleet  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Imperialists  at  Whampoa.  A  Paris  des- 
patch says  that  letters  from  Macao  state  that  the  Em- 
peror had  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  the  five  European 
ports  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chinese  war  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby's  mo- 
tion of  censure,  in  relation  to  the  war,  resulted,  on  a  di- 
vision, as  follows: — For  the  motion,  110;  against  it, 
146.  Cobden  had  brought  forward  a  motion  of  similar 
import,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  upon  which 
was  continued  for  two  nights,  and  was  further  adjourned. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  been  less  active 
during  the  week,  and  prices  had  declined  about  l-16<i. 
for  all  grades.  The  sales  of  the  week,  4-1,000  bales. 
There  were  339,000  bales  in  port,  including  234,000  Ame- 
rican. Breadstuffs  were  dull.  Western  Canal  flour,  29s. 
a  31s. ;  Ohio,  31s.  a  32s.  6d. ;  yellow  corn,  34s.  a  34s.  Gd.; 
white,  35s.  a  36s.  per  480  lbs.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  on  the  21st  of  Second  mo.,  was  £13,267,000. 
The  banks  have  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  to  6  per 
cent.  The  Bank  of  France  has  resumed  the  discount  of 
90  day  bills.  There  have  been  large  arrivals  of  gold 
from  Australia,  in  London,  part  of  which  has  gone  to 
France. 

Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  daily  becom- 
ing worse,  and  it  was  believed  that  most  of  the  cotton 
mills  were  losing  money.    A  serious  crisis,  involving 
failures  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  was  feared  to  be  in 
evitablc. 

It  is  said  the  scheme  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  to 
transfer  political  prisoners  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
has  miscarried  ;  the  latter  government  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  but  free  colonists,  and  the  prisoners  utterly 
refusing  to  receive  the  proposed  commutation. 

A  diplomatic  circular,  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Pans,  explains  the  origin  of  the  dispute  with  Mexico,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government.  An  imposing 
force  is  to  be  despatched  to  Mexico,  and  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  employed  to  obtain  redress. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  squadron  lying  at  Mahon 
to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  to  join  the  expedition  of  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  three  war  steamers  have  also  been  de- 
tailed for  the  same  destination. 

"•s  are  entertained  at  Madrid  of  another  insurrec- 
tion. Large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  found  hidden  in  the  city,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Democrats  and  Progresistas  had  conspired  together 
against  the  government. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ministerial  organ,  that  the  number 
of  vessels  to  be  sent  against  Mexico,  including  trausport: 
for  ten  thousand  men,  is  about  thirty. 

Letters  from  Paris  state  that  the  Council  of  State  has 
rejected  the  credit  of  five  millious  demauded  by  the  War 
Department. 

From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Ministerial  Council 
ia  deliberating  upon  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the 
Austrian  troops  from  the  Pupal  dominions. 

The  question  of  the  Sound  Dues  is  finally  settled. 
Denmark  is  to  receive  45,000,000  thalcrs,  in  forty  pay- 
ments, bearing  interest.    The  population  of  Denmark, 


according  to  a  late  census,  including  Holstein  and  Laun- 
enburg,  amounts  to  2,620,000  persons. 

MEXICO. — Late  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  revo- 
lutionary disturbances  have  ceased  throughout  the  Re- 
public. This  happy  state  of  things  is  attributed  to  the 
energy  of  President  Comonfort,  and  the  expectations 
growing  out  of  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  goes  into  operation  on  the  16th  of 
Ninth  mo.  next,  till  which  time  the  government  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Comonfort.  The  treaty  negotiated  by 
Forsyth,  the  American  Minister,  had  created  great  sen- 
sation in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  British  and  French 
Ministers  had  both  protested  against  it.  Among  the 
people  the  general  opinion  at  first  was,  that  it  would  not 
be  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  government.  A  Vera  Cruz  pa- 
per states  that  the  public  opinion  was  becoming  more 
favourable  to  the  treaty.  The  State  of  Chihuahua  is  in 
great  excitement  at  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  there, 
more  rich  than  any  yet  found  in  California."  A  colony  of 
20,000  Belgians,  (4000  to  5000  families,)  is  about  to  be 
planted  in  the  State  of  Puebla.  The  railroad  between 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Vera  Cruz  is  progressing  with  all  pos- 
sible rapidity. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  President  has  rejected  the 
Mexican  Treaty,  without  laying  it  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  re- 
specting Central  American  affairs,  after  making  certain 
alterations  in  it,  which  will  require  the  sanction  of  the 
British  government  before  the  treaty  is  finally  adopted. 
Commercial  treaties  with  Persia,  Venezuela  and  Chili, 
have  also  been  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate,  which  body 
finally  adjourned  on  the  14th  inst. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Isaac  E.  Morse, 
who  was  appointed  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  arrange  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  New  Granadian  authorities,  growing  out  of  the 
dreadful  riots  at  Panama,  that  he  has  thus  far  failed  in 
his  negotiations,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  made. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  in  this  State,  last 
week,  the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor  and  mem 
bers  of  Congress  were  all  elected.  The  Council  and  Se- 
nate, also,  are  all  of  the  same  party.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives stands  125  Republicans  and  52  Democrats 
Immigration. — The  arrival  of  immigrants  at  New  York, 
from  First  mo.  1st  to  Third  mo.  12th,  numbered  only 
10,211.  Letters  from  Liverpool  say,  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer emigration  from  there,  this  year,  is  not  likely  to  be 
large. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  225.  The  spring 
trade,  this  season,  is  said  to  be  unusually  active,  show- 
ing a  large  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

Kansas  Emigration. — Despatches  from  St.  Louis  speak 
of  the  emigration  to  Kansas  the  present  spring  as  being 
very  active.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  travel  west, 
two  passenger  trains  had  been  put  on  the  Pacific  Rail 
road  connecting  Jefferson  with  the  line  of  steamers  for 
Kansas. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  Second  mo.  20th 
and  about  one  million  in  gold.  The  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets were  extremely  dull.  Flour  is  quoted  at  $11 
Heavy  rains  in  various  parts  of  the  State  had  caused 
much  damage  from  flood's.  The  Legislature  has  im- 
peached the  State  Treasurer  and  Controller  for  their  mis- 
appropriation of  State  funds,  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
Twelve  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  receutly  murdered 
Sheriff  Barton,  had  been  hung  at  San  Diego.  Two  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  occurred  at  San  Francisco  on  the  5th 
ult.,  causing  much  alarm,  but  no  damage.  A  bill  to 
legalize  the  State  debt  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate,  and  was  expected  to  pass.  An  almost  unanimous 
feeling  against  repudiation  exists  throughout  the  State. 
The  steamer  Sierra  Nevada  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
20th,  with  several  hundred  recruits  for  General  Walker. 
Australian  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  2d  had  been  received 
The  mines  were  yielding  largely.  A  fire  had  occurred 
at  Adelaide,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  £500,- 
000. 

Miscellaneous. — Railroad  Catastrophes. — On  the  12th 
inst.,  a  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  (Canada)  Great 
Western  Railway,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Des  Jardines 
Canal.  The  bridge  is  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  Wfl- 
tcr  in  the  canal,  which  is  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  pas- 
senger cars  of  a  train  which  left  Toronto  at  four  p.  m., 
were  precipitated  through  or  over  the  bridge,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  killed  by  the  fall,  or  drowned  in 
the  canal.  The  number  of  passengers  was  nearly  one 
hundred,  of  whom  only  fifteen  were  taken  alive  from 
the  wreck  of  the  cars,  and  of  these,  five  soon  died  from 
their  injuries.  On  the  same  day,  a  collision  took  place 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  west  of  Harrisburg.  As 
an  emigrant  train  was  passing  through  a  tunnel,  it  was 


run  into  by  a  freight  train.  Several  persons  were  killed  , 
and  a  number  injured. 

Preparing  for  the  Leviathan  of  Vessels. — The  Portland 
State  of  Maine  states  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  wharf 
for  the  mammoth  steamship  Great  Eastern  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  a  substantial,  thoroughly-built  struc- 
ture, with  about  30  feet  of  water  at  the  end. 

Too  Much  for  One  Man. — The  income  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  it  is  said,  is  £400,000  per  annum,  equal 
to  $5000  per  day,  or  over  $3  for  every  minute  of  time, 
night  and  day,  through  the  year.  Every  tick  of  the  clock 
throws  a  half  dime  into  his  purse. 

The  New  Tariff,  is  considered  as  benefitting  greatly 
the  New  England  mills,  which  largely  use  wool  of  the 
coarser  qualities,  and  the  stock  of  some  of  them  has  ad- 
vanced five  per  cent.  It  is  not,  however,  considered 
favourable  to  the  cotton  mills,  especially  those  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities. 

The  Western  Plains. — On  the  3d  inst.,  the  mail  from 
Salt  Lake  arrived  at  Independence,  Mo.,  having  been 
three  months  on  the  way.  The  trip  was  the  coldest  and 
most  perilous,  the  parties  say,  ever  made  across  the 
Plains.  Many  of  the  Indians  on  the  route  had  died  from 
cold  and  starvation. 

Resignation  of  Gov.  Geary. — On  the  16th,  a  despatch 
was  received  at  Washington  from  Kansas,  via  St.  Louis, 
announcing  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Geary,  and  desiring 
that  he  may  be  relieved  of  further  duty  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  impossibility  of 
performing  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  long 
as  the  present  organized  oppostion  to  him  remains  in 
force.  The  Governor  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  his 
way  east. 

The  Newfoundland  Fisheries. — The  recent  advices  from 
England,  that  the  British  government  had  entered  into  a 
convention  with  France  for  the  transfer  to  that  power  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  created  an  intense  excitement 
at  St.  Johns,  N.  F.  A  general  meeting  of  all  classes  was 
called, and  all  the  stores, ships  and  places  of  businesswere 
closed.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  determination 
that  the  wrong  shall  not  be  perpetrated.  The  Legisla- 
ture and  the  commercial  classes  are  preparing  petitions 
to  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  and  delegates  are  to  proceed 
to  England  to  protest  against  the  measure. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month.  The  children  who  return  to  the 
city,  will  take  the  morning  cars  at  West  Chester,  and 
arrive  in  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  17th,  1857. 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds  itself  in  want  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  season. 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Frederick  Collins,  76  Walnut  St. 
Samdel  L.  Baily,  252  Chestnut  St. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening,  25th  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house. Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  As- 
sociation, are  invited  to  attend. 

Third  mo.,  1857.  Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  Butler  township,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  Clayton  and  Han- 
nah Lamborn,  aged  seventeen  years.  She  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  by  her  exemplary,  consistent  be- 
haviour, she  had  endeared  herself  to  her  relatives  and 
friends,  who  keenly  feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
but  who  sorrow  not  without  hope,  that  their  loss  is  her 
eternal  gain. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Thomas  D.  and  Hannah  Langstaff,  of  Spring- 
ville,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  He  bore  his  short  but  suffering 
illness  with  patience  and  composure,  saying,  that  he  had 
prayed  to  his  Saviour  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and 
that  he  felt  willing  to  die.  His  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends  have  an  encouraging  hope,  that  his  end  was  in 
peace. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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for  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  2IS.) 

To  her  youngest  sister,  under  date  of  August 
11th,  1821,  she  writes,  "I  possess  many  facilities 
'or  improvement,  but  they  only  increase  my  obliga- 
ion.    I  believe  I  have  never  before  realized  the 
solemnity  of  living,  so  much  as  I  do  this  summer. 
.  often  think  that,  if  possible,  it  is  more  solemn  to 
live  than  to  die.    What  important  consequences 
ay  depend  on  a  single  word,  or  on  the  most 
rifling  deed  !    With  how  much  care  and  delibera- 
ion  should  we  regulate  all  our  conduct,  and  even 
►ur  every  thought !    This  requires  the  most  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  all  our  faculties ;  nay,  more  ; 
Ve  need  constant  instruction  from  heaven,  and  the 
laily  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
After  her  return  from  Byefield,  in  the  winter  and 
ra  pring  of  1822,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
.'nomas  White  she  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
^  landerson  Academy,  at  Ashfield.    The  principal 
Kl,  bought  that  he,  like  his  predecessor,  needed  a  man 
)  aid  him.    "  Try  her,"  said  T.  White,  "  and  see 
'she  is  not  sufficient."    He  tried  her,  and  found 
er  adequate  to  the  duties.    Here  her  religious 
baracter  gradually  improved.    It  should  be  un- 
(erstood  that  she  did  not  at  this  time  converse 
*  ith  her  pupils  on  what  would  be  generally  termed 
;.    jligious  subjects.    Yet  her  regard  for  the  Bible 
it.  |as  fervent,  and  her  reverence  for  it  so  profound, 
lat  she  would  dwell  on  its  beauty  and  sublimity 
ith  deep  interest.    When  instructing  in  natural 
hilosophy,  astronomy,  &c,  she  often  took  the  op- 
ortunity  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils 
le  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  display- 
1  in  his  works. 
Circumstances  sometimes  occur  in  the  lives  of  in- 
viduals  which  give  character  to  their  whole  future 
tence.    There  were  two  seasons  in  Mary  Lyon's 
e,  in  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of 
at  Providence,  which  led  her  in  a  path  she  had 
)t  ^nown.    One  was,  when  from  discouragement, 
te  seriously  contemplated  never  again  engaging 
teaching.    She  was  heard  to  say  that  the  roa- 
ns for  it  and  against  it  were  so  nearly  balanced, 
.at  the  least  circumstance  on  cither  side  would 
ive  turned  the  scale.    But  guided  by  an  unseen 
ind,  she  was  induced  to  continue  in  the  employ- 
'jjlent.    The  other  was  an  invitation  from  her  bro- 
^5 »  er  to  go  to  Chatauque  county,  New  York,  as  a 
acher.    The  question  was  one,  which  tried  her 
ceedingly.    He  had  come  from  a  great  distance, 
th  much  anxiety  to  secure  her  return  with  him, 


and  having  an  increasing  family,  in  a  comparatively 
destitute  region,  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  personal 
affection.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  friends 
who  had  encouraged  and  assisted  her  to  fit  herself 
for  what  they  thought  a  more  appropriate  sphere 
than  a  new  country,  and  their  increasing  esteem  for 
her  in  that  sphere.  For  a  long  time  she  vacillated, 
and  seemed  to  find  no  relief  in  her  perplexity,  save 
in  her  flowing  tears.  But  the  Lord  opened  to  her 
mind  the  way  she  should  choose.  Had  she  then  gone 
to  New  York,  she  would  no  doubt  have  been  use- 
ful; but  there  seemed  no  probability  she  would 
ever  have  accomplished  what  she  did  afterwards. 
At  that  time  she  had  many  habits,  both  of  person 
and  mind,  that,  without  the  counteracting  influ- 
ences which  were  exerted  upon  her,  must  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  her  usefulness.  Her  character 
was  then  peculiar,  and  was  liable  to  have  become 
distorted.  Soon  after  her  decision  not  to  go  with 
her  brother,  she  was  invited  to  assist  Z.  P.  Grant, 
principal  instructress  in  the  Adams  Female  Aca- 
demy at  Londonderry,  afterwards  Derry,  New 
Hampshire.  The  acquaintance  between  them  com- 
menced in  1821  :  M.  Lyon  being  then  a  member 
of  J.  Emerson's  Seminary,  during  the  first  term  in 
which  Z.  P.  G.  aided  him  as  a  teacher. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  will  show  the 
light  in  which  the  question  of  engaging  in  this  aca- 
demy was  viewed  by  M.  L.  In  the  first  addressed 
to  Z.  P.  Grant,  she  says :  "  A  few  days  previous 
to  the  reception  of  your  letter,  a  secret  desire  en- 
tered my  heart  that  you  might  be  connected  with 
that  institution.  But  I  dismissed  it  as  a  romantic 
thought.  After  breaking  the  seal  of  your  letter, 
and  eagerly  running  over  its  contents,  said  I,  '  Is 
this  a  dream,  or  a  sober  reality  ?'  At  least,  my 
friend,  I  rejoice  that  taking  the  charge  of  this 
school  has  been  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
May  the  Lord  direct  you  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
I  must  say  something  upon  the  great  question  be- 
fore me;  and,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  The 
academy  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  is  an  infant 
institution.  The  founder,  Alvan  Sanderson,  the 
former  pastor  of  this  church,  was  governed  by  the 
purest  motives  ;  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  his  benevolent  designs.  Many  of 
its  present  guardians  are  my  friends,  and  from  them 
I  have  frequently  received  favours.  This  is  the 
school  where  I  was  principally  educated,  and  to 
which  I  feel  in  no  small  degree  indebted.  Soon 
after  I  returned  from  Byefield,  I  entered  this  school 
as  an  assistant.  No  other  female  teacher  has  ever 
been  employed  by  the  trustees,  and  they  earnestly 
desire  to  secure  my  labours  as  great  a  proportion  of 
the  time  as  their  funds  will  permit.  Besides,  there 
have  been  circumstances  which  have  led  me  to  think 
that  my  usefulness  might  be  more  extensive  here 
than  in  almost  any  other  place  of  equal  importance. 
Yet  the  inducements  to  accept  your  invitation  are 
great.  It  seems  to  be  a  field  especially  adapted  to 
my  capacity.  Finally,  the  pleasure  of  spending  the 
time  with  you  is  truly  inviting.  If  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, I  have  taken  some  satisfaction  in  commit- 
ting this  subject  to  God.  If  that  is  not  the  place 
for°me,  may  He  give  you  some  other  one,  who  will 
be  a  useful  assistant  and  a  pleasant  companion.  I 
slept  but  little  for  one  or  two  nights  after  I  first 


heard  from  you ;  since  that  time  my  mind  has  been 
remarkably  calm.  May  the  Lord  direct  our  course. 
I  cannot,  I  would  not,  choose  for  myself." 

Under  date  "December  30th,  1823,"  she  writes 
to  the  same  again  :  "  By  the  last  mail  I  received 
your  letter.  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  affirma- 
tively respecting  Derry.  The  new  plan  of  that 
school  will  require  some  peculiar  qualifications  in 
those  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it.  I  believe  these 
qualifications,  at  least,  are  possessed  by  yourself  in 
such  a  degree  as  will  enable  you,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points,  eminently  to  excel.  Respecting 
myself,  the  obstacles  have  seemed  gradually  to  di- 
minish, and  the  favourable  circumstances  rather  to 
brighten  by  examination.  In  relation  to  my  own 
personal  situation,  the  prospect,  since  you  first 
wrote  me,  has  appeared  sufficiently  pleasant ;  in- 
deed, I  fear  too  pleasant.  I  tremble  more  thau  if 
the  path  appeared  more  rugged.  The  desire  you 
have  expressed  that  I  should  engage  with  you,  has 
been  one  means  of  inclining  me  to  believe  that  my 
field  of  labour  is  with  you.  It  did,  however,  lead 
me  to  much  self-scrutiny.  Expect  not  too  much 
from  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  fear  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. I  have  a  strange,  rebellious  heart.  When 
shall  I  be  wholly  devoted  to  God  ?  I  cannot  trust 
myself." 

As  the  result  of  this  correspondence,  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  them ;  and  Mary  Lyon 
deciding  to  go  with  her  friend  to  Derry,  attended 
Professor  Eaton's  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natu- 
ral history  at  Amherst,  that  she  might  be  prepared 
to  illustrate  by  experiments  the  science  of  chemis- 
try. Her  pecuniary  means  must  still  have  been 
quite  limited ;  and  when  she  decided  to  leave  Ash- 
field, and  go  to  Derry,  her  patron,  Thomas  White, 
became  surety  for  her  at  the  stores  in  Northamp- 
ton, for  a  suitable  supply  of  clothing.  The  green 
velvet  bag,  which  seemed  to  the  Derry  and  Ipswich 
scholars  to  have  a  perpetual  life,  was  one  of  her 
purchases  at  Northampton.  As,  with  her  growing 
success,  she  not  only  earned  the  money  to  pay  her 
debts,  but  was  able  to  lay  by  something,  T.  White 
was  the  father  to  whom  she  carried  her  savings, 
who  husbanded  them  with  care,  and  turned  them 
over  for  her  with  his  own,  and  without  commission 
made  her  five  dollars  ten.  It  was  owing  to  this  care- 
ful oversight,  as  well  as  to  her  strict  economy,  that 
at  her  decease  the  American  Board  received  so  con- 
siderable a  bequest  from  her  savings.  His  house 
was  her  home  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  after 
she  went  to  Byefield.  She  entered  without  knock- 
ing, and  ever  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the 
midst  of  her  labours,  in  183G,  she  writes  to  a 
daughter  of  the  family  :  "  When  I  am  wandering 
about,  it  is  pleasant  and  consoling  to  think  that, 
under  the  roof  of  your  dear  home,  I  can  have  a 
resting-place  when  I  need."  We  can  almost  sec 
her  now  shaking  hands  with  T.  White  at  the  door, 
but  intent  on  the  end  of  her  journey,  saying  in  the 
same  brea  th  with  "  How  do  you  all  do  ?"  "  Could 
you  take  me  over  to  Hawley  to-night,  Mr.  White?" 
"  Well,  come  in,  Miss  Lyon,  and  wo  will  see,"  he 
would  answer.    "  Your  horses  in 


the  barn '!"  she 

would  ask,  hardly  seeming  to  heed  his  remark. 
"  I  want  to  see  about  some  furniture  for  the  new 
seminary,  and  I  must  take  the  stage  back  to-mor- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


row  morning."  The  ride  to  Hawlcy  would  be  ac- 
complished, the  warm  supper  and  bed  awaited  her 
return,  and  she  would  depart  the  next  morning, 
with  the  blessing  of  her  old  friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1824,  she  writes  from 
Londonderry,  to  her  honoured  mother :  "  My 
health  has  been  much  better  since  I  came  here,  than 
it  was  during  the  spring.  I  hope  I  am  thankful 
for  health.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  school,  over 
sixty  in  number.  There  are  two  assistants  besides 
myself,  and  we  all  find  enough  to  engage  our  whole 
time.  I  see  nothing  now,  but  I  may  pass  the  sum- 
mer pleasantly  ;  and  I  hope  that  1  may  be  in  some 
measure  useful  in  this  institution.  So  many  young 
women  are  collected  together  here  from  different 
places,  to  gain  knowledge  and  form  habits,  which 
they  are  to  carry  with  them  to  their  respective 
homes,  that  it  is  to  us  an  interesting  spot.  How 
important  that  the  minds  and  habits  of  those  youth 
should  be  rightly  formed  !  We  hope  a  few  of  our 
pupils  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
What  cause  of  rejoicing  should  others  be  added  to 
the  number  !  You  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  us, 
my  mother,  that  we  may  be  blessed,  and  that  we 
may  be  made  a  blessing  in  the  world." 

To  one  of  her  friends  she  writes  :  "  The  regula- 
tions of  this  school  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  have 
much  system  and  order.  The  regular  system  is 
calculated  to  give  our  pupils  faithful,  attentive 
habits.  They  feel  that  their  course  is  marked  out, 
and  generally  that  whatever  is  assigned  them,  must 
be  accomplished.  Composition,  you  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  exercises.  But  even  in  this  we 
have  not  had  an  instance  yet  in  which  any  young- 
lady  has  been  in  the  least  delinquent.  The  begin- 
ning of  all  little  evils  in  a  school  is  whispering 
The  principal  has  adopted  a  plan  to  prevent  this 
which  has  been  very  successful.  After  leading  her 
pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of  being  truthful, 
and  stating  facts  as  they  are,  she  requires  each  to 
bring  in  a  weekly  ticket  with  her  name  attached, 
stating  whether  she  has  or  has  not  made  any  com 
munication  in  school  during  the  week,  either  by 
whispering,  or  by  writing,  or  in  any  other  way 
equally  suited  to  divert  the  attention.  The  loca- 
tion here  not  being  favourable  for  a  winter  school, 
our  academy  is  open  only  thirty  weeks  in  a  year." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Books. 

"  There  are  many  publications  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  those  that  read  them  ;  such  as  these  have  never 
come  much  in  my  way,  nor  durst  I  have  spent  my 
time  in  reading  them.  But  there  are  many  deemed 
more  innocent :  and  such  books  as  have  been  in- 
troduced into  my  family,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
view  the  nature  of,  and  to  consider  what  tendency 
they  might  have  upon  minds  that  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  them  ;  and  I  have  this  to  propose  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all,  especially  the  youth, 
and  also  those  more  advanced  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, to  whom  such  books  are  pleasing ;  to  such  I 
Bay  :  1  Head  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  I  ooks,' 
and  observe  the  tenor  of  your  minds  while  reading, 
and  you  will  feel  which  draws  nearer  to  God — 
ihe<e  publications  1  have  been  hinting  at,  or  those 
that  have  been  penned  by  the  witnesses  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  and  death. 

"  In  the  records  of  his  life,  we  shall  perceive 
where  the  Master's  footsteps  have  trodden  in  deep 
humility.  It  was  reading  his  sufferings  in  my  early 
youth,  that  incited  me,  and  bound  me  to  his  pure 
Spirit.  Oh  !  that  all  mankind  saw  it  as  I  now  do  ! 
how  fearful  they  would  be  of  laying  out  money  for 
unprofitable  puldieations,  or  wasting  tlie-r  precious 
time  in  reading  tin  ■in." 


"Letters  /Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  214  ) 

London,  England,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
I  have  recently  availed  myself  of  a  pleasant  day, 
to  visit  Windsor  Castle,  the  residence  of  royalty, 
and,  on  many  accoounts,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  spot  where  the  Castle  of  Windsor  now 
stands,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Lon- 
don, a  fortress  of  considerable  size  was  erected  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  by  Henry  the  First.  From  the  time  of 
Henry,  the  fortress  or  castle,  thus  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  him,  may  be  regarded,  as  it  was  in  fact, 
one  of  the  royal  residences.  And  successive  mon- 
archs,  Edward  Third,  Henry  Eighth,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Queen  Anne  contributed  much,  with  a 
view  to  render  it  the  more  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
in  erecting  additional  buildings  and  in  adorning  the 
grounds.  George  the  Third  made  it  his  principal 
residence ;  as  did  also  George  the  Fourth,  who  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  expended  more  than  a 
million  sterling  upon  it.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
the  principal  and  favourite  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

I  spent  a  day,  and  might  easily  and  pleasantly 
have  spent  a  longer  time,  in  visiting  this  palace 
and  its  beautiful  grounds.       *  * 

After  visiting  these  and  other  apartments,  we 
ascended  the  great  Round  Tower ; — a  most  remark 
able  stone  structure,  varying  but  little  in  its  size 
from  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  answers  the  double  purpose,  or 
rather  such  were  the  objects  to  which  it  was  for 
merly  applied,  of  a  fortress  and  a  prison.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  is  favourably  known  among 
the  early  poetical  writers  of  England,  was  at  one 
time  confined  here  as  a  prisoner ;  as  also  was  John, 
King  of  France,  and  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners  by 
Edward  Third.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of 
this  tower  is  extensive  and  beautiful  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  said  that  on  a  clear  day  no  less  than 
twelve  counties  of  England  can  be  seen  from  it.  In 
the  distance  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  residence, 
still  standing,  of  our  own  William  Penn,  and  his 
descendants;  and  hardly  any  object  could  have 
brought  up  more  interesting  associations  to  my  mind ; 
and  also  the  church,  whose  church-yard  with  its 
sleeping  inhabitants  gave  rise  to  the  inimitable 
Elegy  of  the  poet  Gray.  Nearer  and  almost  di- 
rectly below  us,  amid  groves  and  lawns,  the  Thames 
flowed  by  in  majestic  beauty;  crowned  with  vil- 
lages and  country-seats,  and  by  Eton  College  with 
its  spires  and  "antique  towers,"  which  Gray  also, 
who  was  the  poet  of  these  regions,  has  given  to  a 
lasting  fame. 

After  visiting  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  sleep 
the  remains  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  is  adorned 
by  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  West,  I  spent 
some  hours,  in  the  closing  part  of  a  bright  and  de- 
lightful day,  in  excursions  through  the  walks  and 
parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  I  have  seen 
nothing  which  exceeds  the  noble  avenue,  three  miles 


grandeur  opening  at  my  heart,  with  gratitude  to 
that  great  Being  who  hath  made  all  things  beauti- 
ful in  their  season,  and  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  land  of  my  ancestors. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Snow  Hill,  but  within  the 
royal  grounds  and  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  called  the  Virginia  Water,  are 
large  masses  of  granite,  marble,  and  porphyry  col- 
lected together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.  These 
large  masses,  upon  which  I  came  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, were  brought  from  Greece,  and  ar- 
ranged so  entirely  in  harmony  with  my  previous 
conceptions  of  ancient  ruins,  that  the  illusion  was 
complete.  It  was  difficult  to  believe,  that  they  were 
not  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which  had  been  erected 
in  early  times,  and  had  gone  to  decay  on  this  very 
spot. 

There  is  one  place  in  this  vicinity  which  I  did  not 
visit ;  but  which,  although  there  may  be  nothing  in 
the  form  of  paintings  or  architecture  to  recommend 
it,  is  so  associated  with  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  liberty,  that  it  has  a  permanent  and 
memorable  name.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  within  four  miles  of  Windsor,  is  that  Runny 
Mede,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
civil  and  political  history  of  England ;  where  the 
Barons  and  people  of  England  compelled  King 
John  to  assent  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta. 
And  it  was  on  an  island  near  by  in  the  river,  that. 


in  length,  called  the  Long  Walk.  It  is  perfectly 
straight ;  and  has  a  road  in  the  centre  for  carriages 
with  footpaths  on  each  side;  and  is  shaded  by  a 
double  row  of  aged  elms  of  great  size.  This  splen- 
did walk  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  a  place  called 
Snow  Hill,  an  abrupt  pile  of  woods  and  granite, 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Third.  As  I  paused  here  and  looked  back  upon 
the  vast  expanse  around  and  beneath  me,  magni- 
fi<  eni  with  Ibresisor  rich  with  cultivation,  with  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  in  the  centre, 
.iiid  the  floating  banner  of  England  bright  with  the 
Betting-sun,  I  felt  a  new  sentiment  of  beauty  and 


the  Great  Charter,  which  stands  as  the  basis  oi 
English  liberty,  was  actually  signed  by  that  un 
worthy  monarch.  I  know  that  England  had  a 
charter  and  liberties  before ;  but  it  was  at  that  time 
and  at  that  place,  and  under  the  memorable  cir- 
cumstances of  that  occasion,  that  they  received  ar 
enlargement,  a  definiteness  and  a  sanction  whicl 
had  never  previously  existed  ;  so  that  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times  both  in  England  and  America,  wha 
was  signed  at  Runny  Mede  has  been  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  true  voices  of  humanity,  one  of  the  grea 
proclamations  of  freedom. 

There  is  an  old  poem,  the  authorship  of  which  ij 
unknown  to  me,  which  reads  in  a  certain  place  a 
follows : 

"  Let  any  wight — if  such  a  wight  there  be, — 
To  whom  thy  lofty  towers  unknown  remain, 
Direct  his  steps,  fair  Hampton  Court,  to  thee, 
And  view  thy  splendid  halls." 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  thus  given,  am 
desirous  of  seeing  objects  of  interest  which  I  sha^ 
never  have  another  opportunity  to  see,  I  recentli 
went  in  company  with  others  to  this  celebrate! 
place ; — celebrated  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  cel< 
brated  for  what  it  contains,  and  perhaps  not  le 
so  for  being  closely  associated  with  the  names 
Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  II.,  Oliver  Cronk 
well,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

The  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  beautiful 
located  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Thames,  abo| 
twelve  miles  from  Loudon,  was  built  originally  II 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  possessed  great  power  ai| 
influence  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  whoj 
name  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  still  more  than  1 
personal  achievements  or  merits,  has  made  famili 
to  all.  It  was  originally  of  great  extent  and  magi) 
ficence ;  so  much  so  thatitcaused  considerable  distr 
tisfaction  and  even  envy  in  the  mind  of  Henry  VHj 
who  saw  himself  excelled  in  splendor  by  one,  wk 
held  the  place  of  a  subject.  Wolsey,  rather  thil 
encounter  the  effects  of  this  dissatisfaction,  a| 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  gave  this  magnified 
palace'to  the  king.  Large  and  splendid  under  i» 
expense  and  labours  of  the  Cardinal,  it  was  furtlk 
greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  king  hiinst 
Since  that  time,  narts  of  the  old  palace  have  b<| 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  later  structures,  M 
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it  is  still  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  visitors. 

The  clear,  silvery  Thames  flows  by  in  beauty ; 
the  walks  and  gardens  are  laid  out  with  taste  and 
elegance;  there  are  flowers,  and  fountains, and  green 
terraces,  and  shady  trees,  all  attracting  and  delight- 
ful in  their  place  and  season ;  for  nature,  having 
life  in  herself,  changes,  but  never  dies.  But  when 
I  entered  the  palace  itself,  and  passed  through  the 
long  succession  of  rooms,  the  names  of  which  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  the  residence  of  monarchs, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  as  if  I 
were  treading  among  the  memorials  of  buried  ages 
and  of  departed  greatness.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  numerous  paintings  and  tapestries  which  have 
been  collected  together  here  as  in  one  vast  reposi- 
tory, it  might  be  said,  that  nothing  remained  but 
the  walls  themselves.  There  are  no  banquetings 
now,  such  as  are  described  by  Cavendish.  No  Lord 
Cardinal,  "  booted  and  spurred,"  comes  suddenly 
in  among  the  revelling  guests.  Henry  and  Crom- 
well, at  whose  voice  the  mighty  fabric  trembled, 
have  become  dust  and  ashes ; — and  the  tread  of 
royalty  has  departed,  to  return  no  more. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ending  of  Differences. 
To  every  true  christian,  who  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
I  the  disposition  that  of  latter  years  is  discovered 
even  among  warlike  nations,  to  strive  to  settle  and 
terminate  differences,  without  drawing  the  sword, 
11 !  must  afford  heartfelt  satisfaction,  from  the  belief 

I  that  it  does  convey  some  proof,  that  his  pure  and 

II  spiritual  reign  is  advancing  in  the  earth.  The  pride 
^  and  haughty  independence  of  men  sometimes  urge 
*  them  to  contend  fiercely  for  what  they  conceive  to 
to  !be  their  rights,  in  matters  of  dispute  between  na- 

tions ;  but  one  or  two  men  well  acquainted  with 
!i4lhuman  nature,  and  knowing  the  advantage  in  coun- 
cil, of  deliberation,  and  patience  and  forbearance, 
f^ften  succeed  in  preventing  hasty  and  unwise  con- 
clusions, which  would  break  the  harmonious  inter- 
course between  the  governments  they  represent. 
When  discreet  and  judicious  ministers,  by  a  mild 
.  and  respectful  treatment  of  each  other,  and  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  different 
claims  on  all  sides,  bring  the  subjects  under  dis- 
i.aijcussion  to  a  happy  issue,  it  must  not  only  yield 
;ia  themselves  much  satisfaction,  but  it  produces  joyful 
ceidbensations  throughout  the  different  communities, 
irsitthat  peace  and  good  fellowship  among  those  na- 
.titions  are  maintained  and  remain  unbroken.  Such 
i  result  i3  not  always  immediately  arrived  at,  and 
t  has  been  found  necessary  to  wait  with  one  an- 
:  •  other,  and  allow  time  to  soften  down  the  asperities, 
ind  allay  the  excitement  which  may  be  hindering 
0  ill  parties  from  seeing  things  in  a  true  light,  and 
•joMTom  being  prepared  to  decide  under  a  clear  and 
alljljjinbiased  judgment.    Such  a  lapse  of  time  has  not 
rtt'llfjeen  thought  to  be  any  loss,  after  the  dispute  has 
si   een  rightly  and  satisfactorily  settled,  though  at 
inMbe  exercise  of  great  patience,  and  the  cost  of  some 
faffiifojault-finding  by  restless  and  inconsiderate  men. 
|iBili|Fudging  from  the  exten-ive  preparations  on  the 
]e disbar t  of  Prussia  to  enforce  her  claims,  and  the  re- 
^VUjolution  evinced  by  Switzerland,  to  defend  her 
lK,  wights,  we  might  have  anticipated  a  sanguinary 
kerW:onflict  between  them,  which  would  have  endan- 
0  tjrered  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  last  cen- 
[jiiwury  it  is  hardly  probable,  war  would  have  been 
it 4>re vented  by  the  mere  friendly  interference  of  other 
;ttf«iations. 

jhiuM  These  events  go  to  show  the  possibility  of  pre- 
^ebe  erving  at  peace,  and  keeping  in  harmony,  even 
ieS,  1  lowerful  nations,  where  a  disposition  is  cultivated 


to  pronsote  peace,  and  to  guard  against  kindling 
the  flame  of  discord,  and  producing  alienation  from 
each  other.  The  more  the  benign  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  admitted 
into  the  heart,  and  suffered  to  rule  there,  the  more 
we  shall  see  its  heavenly  fruit  springing  up,  and 
drawing  together  the  subjects  of  his  divine  govern- 
ment, who,  like  kindred  drops,  will  mingle  into  one 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  distinguished  for 
its  profession  and  support  of  the  doctrine  of  peace, 
refusing  to  participate  in  any  warlike  measures, 
and  carrying  out  those  precepts  of  Christ  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  just  and  courteous 
treatment  of  their  fellow-men,  and  in  the  love  and 
unity  which  generally  subsisted  amongst  them- 
selves. All  the  Yearly  Meetings,  though  in  a  sense 
distinct  governments,  lived  in  harmony,  kept  up  a 
brotherly  correspondence,  and  a  free  intercourse 
among  the  members.  They  were  at  times  made  one 
another's  helpers  in  the  Lord,  until  erroneous  doc- 
trines were  broached,  and  division  got  in  and 
alienated  us  from  one  another.  "  Yet,  is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician  there? 
Why,  then,  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered  V  If  all  were  sincerely  desirous 
that  the  causes  of  disruption  should  be  removed, 
and  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  restored  to  the  united 
condition  they  held  twenty  years  ago,  upon  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Society  was  gathered,  and 
we  individually  laboured  to  promote  true  love  to- 
ward all  the  members,  and  faithfulness  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  we  may  safely  believe  the 
Lord  would  work  for  us,  and  bring  us  together 
again  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

Is  it  not  well  to  inquire  whether  any  advantages 
arise  from  our  present  disjointed  condition?  Are 
there  any  evidences  that  vital  religion  has  been  in- 
creased by  it  among  ourselves,  or  that  we  are  now 
in  a  better  state  to  spread  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
the  world,  than  when  we  were  a  united  and  loving 
body  of  people  ?  Is  not  separation  in  our  Society 
always  followed,  by  feelings  of  enmity  in  each 
party  towards  the  other?  As  soon  as  the  division 
of  a  Yearly  Meeting  is  accomplished,  a  partition 
wall  is  set  up ;  those  who  were  once  social  and  at- 
tached friends,  turn  their  backs  upon,  and  regard 
each  other  as  in  some  measure  enemies  of  the  cause 
of  Truth,  as  the  Society  has  viewed  it.  Many 
among  them  asperse  one  another,  and  the  young 
people  are  often  unable  to  understand  what  divided 
them,  many  on  both  sides  appearing  to  act  as  con- 
sistent Friends,  and  professing  to  hold  no  other 
doctrines  than  the  original  principles  of  the  Soci- 
ety. That  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
unsound  sentiments  on  several  points,  is  certainly 
true,  and  there  may  be  individuals  in  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  have  been  tinctured  with  them,  but 
the  faithful  and  decided  testimony  of  true  Friends 
has  been  a  check  to  them,  and  arrested  designs  to 
lessen  the  respect  which  the  Society  has  always 
borne  for  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  as  set  forth  by 
Barclay,  Fox,  Perm  and  Penington,  and  rather 
than  abandon  which  there  arc  thousands  who  would 
suffer  any  persecution  that  might  be  brought  upon 
them. 

To  youth  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  take  up  the  cross, 
and  appear  as  fools  for  Christ'n  sake ;  and  do  we 
not  suppose  that  Satan  uses  these  divisions  among 
Friends  to  turn  the  young  people  away  from  the 
Truth,  and  to  persuade  them,  that  there  is  little  in 
this  or  that  scruple,  or  plain,  consistent-looking  older 
Friends  would  not  be  so  decidedly  at  variance  with 
one  another.  We  believe  it  has  been  cause  of  great 
stumbling  to  divinely  visited  young  people,  to  sec 
those  divisions,  and  the  older  ones  crying  down 
their  opponents. 

We  often  hear  it  declared  by  Friends,  that  they 


believe  the  Lord  is  not  about  to  forsake  and  give 
up  this  religious  Society.  If  this  is  our  belief, 
should  we  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about 
reconciliation  everywhere,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit? 
If  we  all  hold  the  same  faith,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent this  reconciliation,  but  the  strong  will  of  man, 
not  yielding  to  the  humbling,  softening  power  of 
Truth,  that  would  take  away  hardness  of  feeling 
towards  his  brother,  and  that  personal  pride,  which 
hinders  him  from  acknowledging  and  forsaking  his 
errors  ?  If  the  nations  in  Christendom  are  aiming 
to  settle  their  disputes  amicably,  and  to  maintain 
the  rights,  and  the  territories  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments unbroken,  should  we  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, the  advocates  of  peace,  and  righteousness, 
and  justice,  fall  below  them  in  the  settlement  of  our 
differences?  We  cannot  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  difficulties  by  any  devices  which  man's  ingenuity 
or  impatience  may  suggest;  we  must  stand  still 
from  all  creaturely  actings  and  contrivances,  and 
in  true  faith,  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God,  doing 
our  religious  duties  individually,  in  obedience  to 
the  pointings  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  with  pro- 
per respect  for  and  subjection  to  one  another. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  the 
Lord's  people  departed  from  his  law,  and  were  in- 
volved in  captivity  and  oppression,  as  they  hum- 
bled themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  out  of  the 
depth  of  distress  cried  unto  him  for  deliverance,  he 
heard  them,  and  by  the  same  omnipotent  hand 
which  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  released  them 
from  the  yoke  which  the  nations  at  various  times 
laid  upon  them.  So,  if  we  as  a  society  were  really 
desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  ancient  fellowship, 
and  truly  prostrated  ourselves  at  his  feet,  relying 
on  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and  confessed  our 
unfaithfulness  to  him,  asking  him  to  forgive  our 
backslidings,  and  bring  us  out  of  our  present  bond- 
age, would  he  not  graciously  hear  our  petitions, 
grant  us  deliverance,  enable  us  to  love  him  above 
all,  and  one  another  in  the  unchangeable  Truth  ? 
Then,  the  ways  of  Zion,  which  now  mourn,  because 
many,  through  the  love  of  the  world,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  neglecting  the  work 
of  their  own  salvation,  would  be  gladdened  by  the 
members  flocking  to  her  solemn  feasts,  cheering  one 
another  in  their  heavenly  journey,  and  the  Lord 
would  be  again  "  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of 
beauty"  to  this  people,  and  they  should  show  forth 
his  praise,  and  multitudes  would  be  drawn  to 
uphold  the  "  banner  given  to  them  that  fear  him, 
that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  Truth." 

Is  there  anything  in  this  world  of  much  import- 
ance compared  with  the  cause  of  salvation,  the 
spreading  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  and  can  we,  as  a 
society,  once  highly  gifted  and  blessed,  expect  to 
advance  and  sustain  these  all-important  objects, 
while  we  are  in  our  present  condition,  and  indulging 
in  the  spirit  of  resentment  towards  one  another '! 
In  a  few  fleeting  days,  every  one  must  give  account 
of  his  deeds,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  Lord's 
money,  the  talents  bestowed  upon  lain.  To  be 
compelled  on  a  death-bed  to  see  that  he  has  wasted 
time  and  precious  gifts,  in  gratifying  his  own  will 
and  his  unsubjected  passions,  and  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Itedecmer,  has  been  acting 
in  a  way  to  hinder  his  brother  from  entering  and 
serving  his  divine  Master,  will  certainly  be  a  fear- 
ful condition,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  sad 
faults  he  has  committed.  Let  us  then  individually 
ponder  our  responsibility  as  members  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  examine  the 
course  wo  are  pursuing,  and  its  tendency;  whether 
we  are  really  actuated  and  governed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  is  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  self- 
denial,  seeking  to  draw  all  into  his  fold,  and  to 
honour  him  ;  or  whether  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  and 
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personal  aggrandizement  is  leading  any  to  support 
plans  of  their  own  devising,  destructive  of  the  true 
harmony,  and  wronging  him  of  his  right  to  govern 
the  church,  and  keeping  brother  at  variance  with 
brother,  and  thereby  frustrate  the  momentous  de- 
signs he  had  in  forming  us  to  be  a  people  to  his 
praise.  Let  us  ask  him  to  humble  us  more  and 
more  under  his  contriting  power,  and  prepare  all 
to  come  together  as  the  hewn  stones  of  the  temple, 
and  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  G  od  by 
Jesus  Christ. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

James  Thornton,  of  Byberry,  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  deeply  skilled 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in  which  he  was  much 
eno-ao-ed,  that  good  order  might  be  maintained,  and 
the  camp  cleansed  and  kept  clean.  His  disposi- 
tion was  kind  and  affable,  his  company  and  con- 
versation instructive  and  edifying ;  his  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  he  was 
also  liberal  in  distributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  He  suffered  in  his  last  sickness,  but  his  mind 
was  preserved  in  steadfast  dependence  on  the  Lord 
alone.  One  morning,  feeling  relieved  from  the 
oppression  at  his  breast,  he  said  :  "  I  have  seen 
that  the  honours  and  friendships  of  this  world  are 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  many  in  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  what  I  have  always  shunned,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  dealt  so  plainly, 
and  spoken  so  impartially,  in  meetings  and  out,  as 
I  have  done,  and  stood  through  it  all  to  this  day." 
Oh,  for  a  few  more  such  straightforward,  upright 
advocates  for  the  Truth !  neither  courting  the  good 
opinion,  nor  deterred  from  their  duty  by  the  frowns 
of  others.  S.  M. 

Third  mo.  16th,  1857. 
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GREATNESS. 

And  who  is  great?    Alas!  the  teeming  earth 

Has  seen  but  One.    The  lowly  Bethlehem 

Shadowed  his  infant  brow — the  manger,  there, 

i'illowed  his  infant  head.    Yet  who,  like  Him, 

Has  come  from  palaces,  and  walked  the  land, 

With  such  a  crown  upon  his  golden  hair? 

Is  greatness  from  the  glory  of  our  sires  ; 

Or  the  emblazon'd  page  of  heraldry  ? — 

His  Father  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth  I 

His  generation  from  eternity  ! 

Is  it  from  life — or  life's  great  deeds,  that  stir 

The  heart  to  admiration,  prayers,  and  tears? 

His  was  a  life  devoted  to  the  world — 

A  life  that  battled  with  eternal  death. 

Is  it  from  glory?    His  was  that  of  good — 

Not  marshall'd  by  the  clarion  and  the  trump, 

But  by  the  silent  gratitude  of  earth. 

Is  it  from  eloquence?    His  wondrous  lips 

Stir'd  the  great  elements — and  mount  and  sea 

Trembled  before  his  words — and  wind  and  storm 

Sank  at  that  magic  utterance — "  15c  still." 

He  spake — and  thrones,  before  his  startling  voice, 

And  kings  who  fill'd  them,  in  thcirrobes and  crowns, 

Shook  like  an  nspen  in  the  coming  storm. 

Is  it  from  power?    His  sceptre  was  o'er  all, 

And  the  wide  world  bow'd  to  bis  lifted  hand. 

Is  it  from  lofty  love — that  love  for  Man 

That  dares  the  tempest  of  a  maddened  earth — 

The  malediction  of  a  human  heart, — 

For  which  it  bows  it  to  the  sepulchre? 

Bit  was  the  great  philanthropy  of  God  ! 

Alone  He  trod  the  wine-press — nnd  alone 

In  red  Getliscinane  He  bow'd  and  bled 

Great  drops  of  agony — to  cleanse  the  world  I 

Then  go — earth  knows  no  greatness  but  the  soul's ; 
No  great  one  but  the  good;  nnd  when  ye  ask 
Who  bore  the  noblest  front  of  royalty, 
And  who  the  noblest  crown — I  tell  yon  He, 
Whose  brow  was  first  unveil'd  in  Bethlehem, 
And  veil'd  at  last,  in  thorns,  on  Calvary  ! 

Mi  lien. 
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PETITION  OF  AN  AGED  SERVANT  OF  CHRIST. 
In  age  assist  me,  dearest  Lord  ! 

In  faith  my  spirit  stay ; 
And  if  I've  err'd  thro'  slavish  fears, 
Forgive  me,  Lord  !    I  pray. 

No  other  foes  assail  me  now, 

Or  prey  upon  my  peace, 
But  false  alarms  and  slavish  fears  ; 

Oh,  cause  these  fears  to  cease  1 

Uplifted  hands  and  downcast  eyes, 

Bespeak  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 
To  trembling  knees  and  broken  sighs, 

Thy  succour  now  afford. 

Desert  not,  Lord,  this  feeble  frame; 

Thou  know'st  what  I  can  bear, 
And  when  I  cry  in  agony, 

Oh  !  be  not  slow  to  hear  ! 

My  head  is  clad  with  silver  hairs, 
My  limbs  their  power  resign. — 

Remembering  my  departed  strength, 
Let  me  receive  of  thine. 

Thy  presence  is  unsullied  joy  : 

It  fills  the  heavens  above, 
My  earnest  cry  is,  Lord  I  to  feel 

A  portion  of  thy  love  ; 

My  trust  in  thee  was  early  fix'd  ; 

I  felt  it  in  my  youth  ; 
My  age,  as  then,  relies  on  thee, 

Eternal  God  of  Truth  I 

Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  ask, 

In  order  to  receive ; 
Admit  me  to  thy  holy  rest, 

When  all  below  I  leave. 

The  mansion  thou  preparest  there 

Will  fully  satisfy, 
Thou'st  rais'd  thy  humble  handmaid  here — 

Receive  me  when  I  die. 

Yet  once  again,  Oh,  let  me  come, 

Bearing  the  widow's  prayer  ; 
That  I,  and  mine,  through  endless  life, 

May  of  thy  mercy  share. 

I  have  no  other  claim  to  make  : — 

Enough  for  me  and  mine, 
Tho'  smallest  of  the  lights  in  heaven, 

If  there  our  lamps  may  shine.  P. 


The  Largest  Gasholders  in  the  World. 
Some  weeks  since  we  mentioned  in  the  Ledger, 
that  the  large  gasholder  in  the  First  Ward  had 
been  completed  and  put  in  operation.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  this  mammoth  concern  and  the 
one  at  the  Ninth  Ward  Works,  will  be  found  inte- 
resting. The  one  at  Point  Breeze  is  known  as  No. 
12,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  its  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  capacity  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
gasholder  ever  built  at  these  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  11,  which  being  also  of  unusually  large 
size,  was  constructed  at  less  cost  per  cubic  foot  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  As  it  is  believed 
that  two  gasholders  of  as  large  capacity  as  these 
are  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  gas  works,  the 
present  may  be  considered  a  suitable  occasion  for 
a  brief  description  of  them.  No.  1 1  was  built  in 
1850,  and  has  been  in  almost  constant  use  since 
that  year.  It  is  of  telescopic  plan,  140  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  70  feet  high,  containing  one  million 
cubic  feet.  Gasholder  No.  12  was  put  in  operation 
early  in  December  last.  It  is  like  the  other  in 
form,  160  feet  in  diameter,  90  feet  high,  and  con- 
taining one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  tank  is  162  feet  in  clear  diameter,  and 
46  feet  deep,  excavated  iu  gravel  and  clay,  with  a 
central  mound,  25  feet  high.  When  the  excava- 
tion for  this  tank  had  been  sunk  nearly  to  the 
depth  required  for  the  foundations  and  floor,  the 
BDOStratam  of  stiff  clay  was  forced  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  water  beneath,  revealing  a  quicksand, 


that  existed  about  55  feet  below  the  top  level  of  the  J 
tank,  and  which  had  not  been  detected  by  borings,  j 
previously  made  to  the  depth  of  more  than  50  feet.  | 
This  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  expedient  for  i 
reaching  a  firm  bed  of  gravel,  which  was  found  to 
lie  about  70  feet  from  the  surface.  Some  thousands  I 
of  piles  were  driven  in  such  positions  as  would  al- 
low the  tank  walls,  guide-towers  and.  the  floor  to 
rest  on  heavy  timbers,  secured  by  bolting  to  the 
piles  after  the  latter  had  been  driven  home  in  the  j 
solid  gravel  below.    These  timbers  are  laid  close 
together,  radiating  from  the  central  mound  to  the  I 
outer  circumference  of  the  foundation  walls  ;  their  ij 
joints  were  tightly  caulked,  and  the  whole  covered  jj 
with  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete. 

The  tank  walls  are  of  masonry,  built  in  two  se-  j| 
parate  rings,  the  outer  one  four  feet  thick,  laid  in  jjj 
gravel  mortar,  the  inner  one  18  inches  thick,  withj 
an  interstice  of  6  inches  filled  in  with  hydraulic  con-' 
crete;  the  bottom  is  covered  by  a  dome-shaped  j 
pavement  of  brick,  grouted  with  hydraulic  cement;  ii 
an  annular  wall  of  stone  is  built  within  the  tank.lt 
midway  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  centre  :f 
upon  this  are  placed  24  tressel  frames,  35  feet  high  | 
which  sustain  the  crown  of  the  gasholder,  so  as  tfl 
prevent  the  sway  of  the  sheets  when  unsupported  | 
by  the  gas;  no  rafters  are  used,  nor  any  interio:! 
frame  work  except  a  series  of  tie  rods,  which  arl 
secured  to  the  crown  sheets  in  such  way  as  to  dis 
tribute  over  the  entire  area  the  weight  of  the  centr  1 1 
post  and  the  vertical  sides.    This  arrangement  wa  I 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  require' j 
to  give  this  holder  such  pressure  as  would  contrcij 
all  the  others  connected  with  the  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  more  than  three  miles  distant,  an  J 
some  two  or  three  times  more  remote.    To  suppoi! 
and  guide  the  gasholder,  there  are  12  towers  of  cat! 
iron,  95  feet  high,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  12  fe<j 
in  diameter.    The  girders  connecting  the  towei! 
are  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  balustrade,  with  ope! 
quatre-foil  panels,  and  are  placed  15  feet  belo  l 
the  summits  of  the  towers.    The  weight  of  meti' 
in  the  whole  structures  is  over  1000  tons,  that  < 
the  gasholder  alone  about  300  tons. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  properties  of  gasefi 
it  may  appear  incredible,  that  a  vast  structur 
weighing  over  600,000  pounds,  can  be  sustains 
with  safety  resting  solely  upon  a  fluid  so  light  ail 
subtle  as  illuminating  gas,  whose  density  is  less  tin) 
half  that  of  atmospheric  air,  or  only  one-sixteifi 
hundredth  part  the  weight  of  water.  But  the  greJ 
diameter  of  this  machine  gives  it  an  area  of  20,0(1 
square  feet,  and  the  whole  pressure  due  to  its  weigf 
is  only  30  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  equal  to'  I 
column  of  water  not  quite  6  inches  high.    It  I] 
therefore  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  il  I 
coming  gas,  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  out  of  tj 
water  of  the  tank  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  and  | 
the  gas  is  consumed  or  passed  into  the  other  hoi, 
crs,  it  is  gently  lowered  with  the  silent  steady  n 
tion  of  a  great  pneumatic  press. — Ledger. 

Wood/a?-  Paper. — In  Switzerland,  grated  wcl 
is  mixed  with  rags  as  a  material  for  papcr-makix 
with  good  effect.  White  kinds  of  wood  are  grou'l 
up  with  water,  by  the  aid  of  a  grind-stone,  sol 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  thick,  the  w(ft 
being  continually  pressed  up  against  the  stone  I 
the  action  of  the  machinery.  The  wood  pulp  tip 
formed  is  strained  five  times,  separating  it  into  :ja 
qualities,  the  coarsest  of  which  is  beaten  in  | 
common  paper  machine  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  \ 
wood  engine  requiring  a  power  of  twenty-ftf 
horses,  produces  in  twenty-four  hours,  according 
the  notes  of  Charles  Schinz,  about  2400  pound  )f 
dry,  good  pulp,  which  would  make  it  cost,  inclucig 
fuel,  labour,  &c,  about  one  cent  ppr  pound. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 
CALEB  RARER. 

Caleb  Raper,  son  of  those  valuable  Friends, 
Thomas  and  Abigail  Raper,  of  Burlington,  West 
Jersey,  was  educated  in  the  way  of  Truth,  and 
was  brought  under  the  power  of  it,  in  his  youthful 
years.  He  soon  became  useful  in  religious  Society, 
and  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  those  who  knew 
him.  He  appears  to  have  received  a  gift  of  elder- 
ship, in  which  station  he  stood  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

In  the  year  1737,  we  find  him  going  with  Tho- 
mas Chalkley  to  see  a  sick  friend.  In  the  Fourth 
month,  1741,  he  accompanied  Robert  Jordan  on 
a  visit  to  New  England,  on  which  occasion  the 
Friends  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  note  con- 
cerning Caleb  :  "  His  judicious,  grave,  and  inform- 
ing conversation  has  rendered  him  worthy  of  our 
esteem." 

In  the  Third  month,  1743,  he  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  on  LoDg  Island.  He 
met  with  John  Churchman,  who  says  in  his  Jour- 
nal :  "  My  particular  friend  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  being  at  that 
meeting,  went  as  companion  with  me,  of  whose 
company  I  was  glad,  he  being  a  valuable  elder." 
w  |  After  noting  some  meetings,  they  were  at,  John 
continues  :  "  The  presence  of  the  Lord  in  whom 
I  delighted  above  all  things,  being  witnessed  to  my 
comfort,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  edification  and  com- 
fort of  the  sincere  in  heart ;  but  the  testimony  of 
f~  j  Truth  was  particularly  sharp  to  the  lukewarm  pro- 
fessors and  libertines  in  our  Society."    After  an 
~  j  interesting  account  of  the  visit,  he  concludes  :  "  I 
proceeded  with  my  friend,  Caleb  Raper,  to  Bur- 
£  j  lington,  where  we  parted  in  much  love  and  near- 
ly ness,  in  which  we  had  travelled  together." 

A  brief  account  by  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Caleb  Raper,  says:  "He  was  a  very 
serviceable  Friend  in  many  respects,  of  remarkable 
integrity  in  his  conduct,  and  he  lived  and  died  in 
good  unity  with  Friends."  His  death  took  place 
Sixth  mo.  5th,  1745. 
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REINIER  TYSON. 


Reinier  Tyson  was  born  in  Germany,  in  or  about 
the  year  1659.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Truth 
whilst  living  there,  and  for  his  faithfulness  thereto, 
suffered  persecution.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
a  few  years  after  William  Penn  first  obtained  the 
province,  and  he  settled  himself  within  the  limits 
of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  then  called  Dublin. 
He  continued  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  Truth 
received,  and  grew  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  to 
be  a  father  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1725,  he 
was  appointed  an  elder,  and  continued  faithful  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  station,  until  prevented 
by  age  and  indisposition.  His  friends  say :  He 
"  was  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  diligent  in  attending  his  religious  meet- 
ings." 

He  lived  beloved  and  honoured  to  a  good  old 
age,  dying  on  the  27th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1745; 
aged  about  66  years. 
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RICHARD  FRENCH. 

Piichard  French  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
\  year  1665.    He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  French  and 
jjjjl  Mary  his  wife.    Thoma3  was  a  Friend  of  Upper 
^  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  who  suffered,  on  various  oc- 
casions, imprisonment  for  his  faithfulness  in  attend- 
ing religious  meetings,  and  for  bearing  a  testi- 


mony against  tithes.  He  was  an  original  purchaser 
of  land  in  West  Jersey,  and  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  province,  First  month, 
1676.  His  first  residence  in  America  was  near  the 
mouth  of  Rancocas  creek. 

Richard,  the  son,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chesterfield.  He  grew  up  a  consistent,  cross- 
bearing  christian,  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  year 
1693,  he  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Thomas  Scattergood.  As  he  grew  in  religious 
stability,  he  was  first  appointed  an  overseer  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  then  an  elder.  But  his 
heavenly  Father  had  assigned  him  further  labour 
in  his  church  militant,  and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  was  committed  to  him.  He  was  proba- 
bly more  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  this  occur- 
red, and  his  Monthly  Meeting  testified  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  "  he  laboured  faithfully  in  his 
declining  age,  and  travelled  much  in  North  Ame- 
rica." 

We  have  little  trace  of  his  labours.  John  G  rif- 
fith mentions  that,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1737,  he 
set  out  to  visit  some  meetings  in  East  Jersey ; 
"  having  Richard  French,  an  ancient  Friend,"  with 
him.  Richard  appears  to  have  been  favoured  with 
pretty  good  health,  so  as  that  he  was  enabled  to 
attend  to  his  religious  duties,  until  near  the  close 
of  his  long  life.  His  death  occurred  in  the  year 
1745,  he  being  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

NATHANIEL  CRIPS. 

Nathaniel  Crips  was  born,  in  England,  in  the 
year  1665.  He  settled  in  Northampton,  West 
Jersey,  near  Mount  Holly,  and  being  faithful  to  the 
Lord  his  God,  he  grew  in  spiritual  greenness,  even 
in  advanced  life.  A  few  years  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, he  was  appointed  an  elder.  A  little  while 
before  his  death,  he  "  advised  his  children"  "  to 
remember  the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob."  So  with  love  and 
peace  in  bis  heart,  he  departed  this  life  Tenth  mo. 
14th,  1746,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

MARY  SMITH. 

Mary  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Murfin 
and  Anne  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Eaton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, Old  England,  in  the  year  1674.  Her 
father  having  purchased  a  share  of  a  Propriety  in 
West  Jersey,  they  removed  to  America  in  1678, 
leaving  Hull  in  a  vessel,  called  the  "  Shield  of 
Stockton,"  about  the  close  of  the  Sixth  month,  and 
arriving  opposite  Burlington,  in  the  Tenth  month, 
after  a  passage  of  16  weeks. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Murfin,  we  will  here  insert  her  account  of 
the  settlement  of  West  Jersey,  written  in  after-life. 
It  is  entitled : 

"  Some  relation  concerning  the  first  settling  of 
West  Jersey,  in  America,  by  the  English,  being  in 
the  year  1677. 

"  There  came  two  ships  from  Europe,  with  pas- 
sengers. In  one  of  them  came  several  men  ap- 
pointed for  commissioners  to  buy  the  land  of  the 
Indians,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  in  behalf  of 
others  which  had  bought  land  in  England,  to  be 
taken  up  in  West  Jersey.  Their  names  followeth  : 
Thomas  Olive,  Daniel  Wills,  Thomas  Fouk,  Wil- 
liam Emley,  John  Penford,  Robert  Stacey,  Joseph 
Emsley,  Benjamin  Scott.  In  the  other  ship  came 
John  Murfin,  William  Wood,  and  many  others. 

"  In  the  year  1677,  Robert  Murfin,  son  of  Robert 
Murfin,  of  the  town  of  Eaton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Old  England,  bought  a  share  of  a  propriety  of  land, 
to  be  taken  up  in  West  Jersey,  in  America.  In 
1678,  he,  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Ann  Farrow,  her  husband  and  son,  and  Ka- 


tharine Murfin,  with  several  others,  as  Thomas 
Lambert,  Mahlon  Stacey,  took  their  passage  in  a 
good  ship,  called  the  Shield,  Daniel  Gooses,  master, 
for  the  voyage.  They  sailed  from  a  seaport  town, 
called  Hull,  and  in  the  Tenth  month,  they  arrived 
at  the  island,  now  called  Burlington.  They  had 
two  children  born,  and  two  passengers  died  on  the 
voyage. 

"  The  aforesaid  commissioners,  by  an  interpreter, 
called  the  Indian  kings  and  nobles  together,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  them  for  their  land,  and 
it  was  after  this  manner,  bounding  upon  the  river 
to  such  and  such  creeks  as  they  mentioned  for  limits. 
Their  pay  was  to  be  on  this  wise,  match-coats,  guns, 
hatchets,  kettles,  knives,  hoes,  tobacco-boxes,  and 
stools,  of  each  a  certain  number.  When  these 
goods  were  produced  and  paid  according  to  agree- 
ment, they  made  a  deed  for  the  land,  and  the  In- 
dian kings  did  sign  it  with  their  hands.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  men  which  had  bought  in  England, 
paid  each  man  according  to  his  proportion  for  de- 
fraying the  Indian  purchase. 

"  After  this,  the  English  laid  out  their  lots  in 
Burlington,  and  their  lots  being  but  small  in  the 
town  when  laid  out,  several  removed,  and  went 
further  back  into  the  country,  some  to  the  Falls, 
but  they  generally  kept  near  the  river,  by  reason  it 
did  not  look  altogether  so  lonesome.  The  Indians 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  a  strange  language, 
yet  by  God's  providence  they  were  made  helpful 
at  the  first  settling,  for  they  brought  venison  and 
wild  fowls,  also  corn  to  sell  to  the  English.  They 
were  also  a  defence  from  the  ravenous  beasts,  by 
hunting  and  killing  them. 

"  Our  houses  were  made  of  palisades,  and  some 
of  logs  covered  with  long  grass.  Theypounded  their 
corn,  by  reason  they  had  no  mill  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept some  particular  families  that  had  steel  mills. 
Notwithstanding  the  masters  of  families  were  men  of 
good  estates  in  the  world,  yet  before  they  could  get 
their  land  in  order,  and  get  corn  and  stock  about 
them,  they  knew  great  hardships,  and  went  through 
many  difficulties  and  trials.  Yet  I  never  heard 
them  say,  '  I  would  I  had  not  come  here,'  or  re- 
pine. It  looked  something  like  Joseph's  going  be- 
fore his  brethren  to  provide  for  their  coming.  I 
wish  those  that  come  after  may  consider  these  things, 
and  not  be  like  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  forget  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  follow  their  own  vanities,  and 
so  bring  displeasure,  instead  of  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  themselves ; — which  doubtless  will  be 
very  great  on  all  such." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Phosphorescence  of  Insects. — The  English  che- 
mist, Thornton  T.  Ilcrapath,  has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  recent  trip  to  South  America  to  col- 
lect and  examine  the  fire-flies,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  their  luminosity.  The  commonly  received 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  light  emitted 
by  insects,  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorus,  resembling  that  produced  by  gently 
rubbing  a  wafer  match  with  the  fingers.  Ilcrapath 
denies  this,  however,  as  he  was  unable,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  delicate  tests,  to  detect  the 
smallest  trace  of  phosphorus  in  the  bodies  of  these 
curious  little  creatures.  His  opinion  is  that  the 
light  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  formed  in  a  special 
gland. 

Weight  of  Bees.— -It  is  not  often  that^  insects 
have  been  weighed ;  but  Reaumur's  curiosity  ma 
excited  to  know  the  weight  of  bees,  and  be  found 
that  336  weighed  an  ounce,  and  5876  a  pound. 
According  to  John  Hunter,  a  pint  contains  2160 
workers. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Texas. 


Much  valuable  information  respecting  this  rich 
and  interesting  portion  of  our  national  domain  is 
contained  iu  Olmstead's  Journey  through  Texas. 
At  the  close  of  the  narrative  are  some  observations 
upon  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  SURFACE  AND  STRUCTURE. 
"A  summary  view  can  be  best  given  in  regional 
divisions  ;  but  a  few  common  characteristics  must 
first  be  considered. 

"  An  outline  of  the  surface  is  easily  conceived. 
For  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  extends  throughout,  a 
plain,  with  an  imperceptible  slope  upward  from 
the  seaboard.  Above  comes  an  undulating  inter- 
val rising  into  broken  hills,  which  terminate  at 
the'base  of  the  abrupt  face  of  the  great  desert  ta- 
ble-land. The  level  and  undulating  regions^  are 
an  alluvial  deposit,  from  which  the  waters,  it  is 
thought,  have  not  long  ago  receded.  Here  and 
there^  as  near  Seguin,  a  drift  of  gravel,  superfi- 
cially deposited,  may  be  found,  and,  north  of  the 
high  hills  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe,  primitive  rocks 
and  boulders.  The  hilly  region  is  a  vast  line  of 
cretaceous  formation,  extending  from  the  Rio 
Grande  north-east,  (through  San  Antonio  and 
Austin)  to  the  lied  River,  corresponding,  in  many 
respects,  with  the  similar  formation  lying  parallel 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  yields  every- 
where an  excellent  lime-stone  for  building  purposes 
Near  the  limit  of  the  table-lands,  and  following  its 
general  exterior  line,  is  a  belt  of  gypsum  of  rare 
extent,  lying  between  the  Canadian  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
width.  This  bed  of  plaster  may  one  day  be  of 
great  agricultural  value.  On  Upper  Red  River, 
primitive  rocks  again  appear,  and  a  wide  deposit 
of  red  clay,  giving  its  colouring  matter  to  this 
river.  The  great  plains,  according  to  recent  inves- 
tigations, are  themselves  deposits  of  clays  iu  strata, 
and  cretaceous  marls. 

"  Goal-beds  are  found  at  various  points,  espe- 
cially well  recognized  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at 
the  clear  fork°of  the  Brazos.  Copper  ores  are 
abundant;  aud  both  copper  and  iron,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  within  the  limits  of  profitable 
working,  when  their  districts  become  more  settled. 
Salt  has  been  lately  brought  to  market  from  the 
Upper  Colorado. 

CLIMATE. 

"In  point  of  climate,  Texas  claims,  with  at 
least  as  much  justice  as  any  other  State,  to  be 
called  the  Italy  of  America.  The  general  average 
of  temperature  corresponds,  and  the  skies  arc 
equally  clear  and  glowing.  The  peculiarities,  over 
our  climates,  of  the  latitude,  are  found  in  its  un- 
varying summer  sea-breeze,  and  its  winter  north- 
ers. The  first  is  a  delightful  alleviation  of  its  sum- 
mer heats,  flowing  in  each  day  from  the  gulf,  as  the 
sun's  rays  become  oppressive,  and  extending  re- 
motely inland  to  the  furthest  settlements,  with  the 
Mine  trustworthy  steadiness.  It  continues  through 
the  evening,  ami  is  described  as  having  so  great 
effect,  that  however  oppressive  the  day  may  have 
linen  the  nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  demand 
a  blanket,  and  yield  invigorating  rest.  The  range 
of  thermometer  in  summer  is  uniformly  high, 
though  seldom  reaching  the  extremes  that  occur  at 
the  North.  A  new-comer  feels  principally  in  irri- 
tating eruptions  that  he  has  entered  a  semi-tropical 
atmo-ph.  re.  The  northers  prevail  during  the 
winter  months,  iu  the  western  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  sweep  of  the  air  down  from  the  great 
plains  is  unimpeded  by  forests.   They  alternate,  at 


intervals  of  a  few  days,  with  mild  weather,  and 
cause  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture, piercing  to  the  bone,  by  their  force  and  pene- 
trating chill,  any  one  inadequately  prepared^  to 
meet  them.  There  is  some  exhilirating  quality, 
however,  about  them,  that  tempers  their  malice, 
and  with  shelter,  they  are  easily  endurable. 

"  No  part  of  the  State  is,  probably,  entirely  free 
from  malaria,  the  common  bane  of  all  our  new 
countries.  An  unacclimated  person  must  expect  to 
have  his  attack  of  '  chills,'  or,  if  he  be  imprudent 
in  the  situation  of  his  residence,  or  in  exposure,  his 
course  of  bilious  fever.  With  unusual  pains,  such 
as  the  selection  of  a  dry,  breezy  hill  for  the  house, 
and  a  distant  spot  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  soil, 
possibly  both  may  be  escaped.  The  coast  towns 
are  visited,  sometimes  ravaged,  by  yellow  fever, 
(always  imported,)  and,  during  its  season,  must  be 
avoided  by  the  traveller.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  are 
generally  reputed  more  rare  in  Texas  than  in  more 
northern  States,  but  definite  statistics  are  yet  wanting. 
Liability  to  consumption  is  not  to  be  escaped  by  a 
mere  residence,  though  its  course,  when  established, 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  found  to  be  alleviated 
and  retarded. 

"  The  soil  is  always  open  to  the  plow,  and,  if 
pressed,  will  not  refuse  to  yield  its  two  crops  with- 
in the  twelvemonth.  The  long  interval  between  the 
ripening  and  the  necessary  replanting  of  the  crops, 
gives  the  farmer  or  planter  double  advantage  from 
his  cultivating  force.  The  plowing  may  be  distributed 
over  many  months,  and  one  hand  thus  do  the  work 
of  several,  where  all  is  condensed  into  spring.  The 
season  advances  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  on 
the  Atlantic.  Corn  and  cotton  are  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  ripen  at  the  end  of  July.  Wheat  is 
cut  in  May.  In  San  Antonio  market,  peas  and 
potatoes,  blackberries  and  mulberries,  appear  early 
in  April,  apricots  at  the  end  of  May,  peaches  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  grapes  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  first  bale  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  of 
the  crop  of  1855,  was  from  Texas,  and  appeared 
on  the  15th  of  July. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  earth,  immediately  be 
low  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  is  given  at  about 
72  deg.  F.,  as  indicated  b.,  all  springs  of  consider- 
able volume,  at  their  outburst. 

"  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  which 
I  have  seen  noted,  is  110  deg.  in  Northern 
Texas :  the  lowest  range  at  Galveston  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  when 
the  mercury  stood  for  a  few  hours  at  12  degrees. 
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within  itself;  the  annual  growth  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  wants  of  immigrant  herdsmen,  who  de- 
sire to  purchase  their  outfit  of  stocks. 

"Agriculture  in  Texas,  with  some  exception' 
among  the  Germans,  is  yet  almost  as  rude  and 
wasteful  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  No  rotation  is 
ordinarily  attempted.  Upon  the  same  field  the 
same  crop  is  repeated,  until  all  the  elements  of 
yield  are  exhausted,  when  a  new  area  is  taken  for 
the  same  process.  In  fact,  with  cotton  as  the  only 
export,  and  slaves  as  the  only  labour,  no  better  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  adopted.  The  growth  of  wealth 
is  in  almost  nothing  else  than  slaves,  and  each 
crop  must  go  to  be  capitalized  in  more  labourers 
The  demands  upon  the  soil  being  thus  incessant 
immediate  return  in  quantity,  without  reference 
to  duration,  becomes  the  measure  of  success,  and 
must  remain  so,  as  long  as  virgin  soils  are  at  hand. 
The  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  a  variety  of  crops, 
are,  notwithstanding,  very  great.  In  the  course  oi 
years,  wine  and  tobacco  will  probably  appear  in 
the  list  of  exports,  with  wheat,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced in  certain  districts,  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  a  local  supply.  Maize,  with  an  inconceivable 
shiftlessness,  is  still  an  import  of  the  State. 

That  Texas,  with  all  these  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction, lacks  only  the  means  of  cheap  and  steadj 
transportation,  to  become  the  richest  and  most  at- 
tractive slave  State  in  the  Union,  is  the  very  first 
and  last  reflection  that  forces  itself  upon  a  tra- 
veller. For  want  of  such  facilities  as  have  shot 
like  diverging  rays  of  light,  from  our  Northen 
cities  over  our  northwestern  prairies,  its  vast  land 
capital  must  remain  locked  up  and  comparatively 
useless,  in  spite  of  its  unrivalled  capacities.  * 
The  railway  system  for  the  State  is  simple  anc 
natural  :  a  net-work  of  parallel  roads,  at  remune 
rating  distances  from  one  another,  running  iron 
the  coast  inland,  and  from  the  west  towards  thi 
Mississippi.  None  of  them  have  failed  to  be  pro 
jected  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  yet  completed.  4 
*  During  our  winter  in  Texas,  the  most  pro 
fusely  liberal  offers,  under  the  most  rivetted  Stat 
obligations,  were  made,  to  further  one  main  lin; 
of  railway  across  the  State,  designed  to  be  the  ster 
of  the  great  Pacific  road.  But  the  new  obligation 
had  the  old  Texan  odour  of  evaded  contracts  abou 
them,  aud,  though  adventurers  buzzed  about,  not 
capitalist  appeared.  Charters,  with  handsome  dou 
ceurs  in  land  attached,  have  a  long  time  existed,fc| 
a  number  of  railways.  And,  during  the  last  sessio 
of  the  legislature,  a  union  of  all  conflicting  plar 


SOURCES  OF  WEALTH. 


"  The  principal  wealth  of  Texas,  both  of  the  State 
and  of  individual  Tcxans,  lies  yet  in  land,  the 
acres  held  for  sale  being  still  in  enormous  propor- 
tion to  those  brought  into  use.  The  land-holders 
arc  the  chief  power  iu  the  State,  and  did  they 
form  a  compact  and  sensitive  body,  their  influence 
would  entirely  outweigh  that  of  property  iu  slaves. 
The  cultivable  area  of  the  State  is  estimated  at 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  acres,  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of  which  is  called  good  cotton  land,  capable 
of  producing,  if  all  put  in  requisition,  in  a*  single 
year,  more  than  three  times  our  whole  cotton  crop, 
or  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  bales.  The  pas- 
tures of  the  State  are  a  still  greater  source  of  future 
wealth,  the  production  of  beef  and  wool,  if  stimu- 
lated by  the  means  of  communication  with  a 
steady  market,  being  almost  incalculable.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  simply  one  of  the  great  interests  in  the 
commonwealth;  and  the  demand  from  New  Or- 
leans being  limited,  and  the  connection  with  the 
great  Northern  and  European  centres  of  consump- 
tion being  hardly  established,  the  chief  source  of 
profit  is  found  in  the  very  progress  of  the  interest 
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was  effected,  in  passing  a  law,  loaning,  in  c 
$6,000  per  mile  to  all  railways  in  actual  constrmj 
tion.  *  *  But  one  road  is  yet  in  operation,  so  fa 
as  I  can  learn,  in  Texas,  at  the  end  of  1856 — tin 
from  Harrisburg  and  Houston  to  Richmond,  o 
the  Brazos,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles."  * 
*  "For  a  traveller  who  has  lately  ridde 
over  the  field,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  regret  fc 
the  simple  fact  that  the  fates  have  ordered  sue 
an  addition  to  our  national  estate,  though  he  ma 
believe  it  dearly  purchased  if  it  serve  to  delay  ft 
a  single  year  our  ultimate  riddance  of  the  curse  i 
slavery.  Since  an  English  plow  first  broke  tl 
virgin  sward  of  the  sea-slope  of  Virginia,  Saxoi 
have  not  entered  on  so  magnificent  a  domain.  Man 
times,  while  making  these  notes,  I  have  stoppcl 
to  seek  a  superlative  equal  to  some  individui 
feature  of  the  scenery  to  be  described  ;  and  one  | 
more  than  ever  wanting  to  apply  to  the  country 
a  whole.  With  a  front  on  the  highway  of  tl| 
world,  the  high  central  deserts  of  the  contine: 
behind,  a  gentle  slope  stretching  between,  of  scl 
unmatched  in  any  known  equal  area,  and  a  chinas 
tempered  for  either  work  or  balmy  enjoymeif 
Texas  has  an  Arcadian  pre-eminence  of  positii 
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*  among  our  States,  and  an  opulent  future  before 
':■  her,  that  only  wanton  mismanagement  can  forfeit." 


Wonderful  Sagacity  in  a  Bog. 
■J    Win.  Dredge  lives  about  five  miles  from  town, 
J  says  the  California  Times,  at  t  he  base  of  the 
}[  mountains  which  tower  north  of  us.    A  short  time 
Jigo,  after  midnight,  he  was  roused  from  his  slum- 
l  hers  by  the  howl  of  a  dog.    No  menace  on  his  part 
I  could  rid  him  of  the  presence  of  this  strange 
J  ntruder.     The    dog  continued  to  walk  round 
he  cabin,  still   repeating  his  dismal  moaning 
md   howling,    occasionally    making    efforts  to 
;ffect  an  entrance  through  the  closed  doorway. 
;3urprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  singular 
Jlemonstration,  AVm.  Dredge  at  last  hastily  dressed 
jliimself  and  unbolted  the  door,  when  a  large  mas- 
.  iff  rushed  in.     The  dog  at  once  caught  hold  of 
jhis  trowsers,  and  employed  every  gentle  means  to 
■Jj  nduce  the  man  to  accompany  him  outside.  Dredge's 
Jirst  impression  was  that  the  animal  was  mad ;  and 
Jvet  so  peculiar  and  earnest  were  the  dumb  entrea- 
ties, that  he  finally  yielded,  and  proceeded  without 
1:he  cabin.    A  joyful  yell  was  the  result,  and  the 
Jlelighted  brute,  now  capering  and  wagging  his  tail 
ilaefore  him,  and  now  returning  and  gently  seiz- 
in ng  him  by  the  hand  and  trowsers,  induced  Dredge 
4 o  follow  him.    Their  course  was  up  the  firecipitous 
ide  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  they  were  forcing 
heir  way  through  a  snow-drift  that  had  settled 
n  one  of  its  numerous  fissures. 
Here  comes  the  wonder.    Upon  the  snow  lay 
J  he  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  evidently  perished 
,  rom  cold  and  exhaustion.     Her  limbs  were  al- 
ready stiffened  in  death;  but  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  Wm.  Dredge,  to  see  that  faithful  dog  ferret 
put,  from  a  bundle  of  clothing  that  lay  by  the 
I  tide  of  the  woman,  a  young  child  about  two  years 
|)f  age,  still  warm  and  living.    A  little  inspection, 
i  lided  by  the  starlight  and  the  brightness  of  the 
|;now,  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  person  of 
^he  woman  was  nearly  naked.     With  a  mother's 
■:s  iffection,  she  had  stripped  her  own  person  in  order 
"  o  furnish  warmth  to  her  exposed  infant.  The 


rusty  dog  had  completed  the  work  of  self-sacri- 


ice. 
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J  Wm.  Dredge  immediately  conveyed  the  child  to 
jfl  lis  own  cabin,  and,  arousing  some  of  his  neigh- 
Ik  pours,  proceeded  again  to  the  mountain,  to  secure 
^  rom  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  the  person  of  the 
y  infbrtunate  woman.  Her  body  was  buried  the 
^  lext  day.  The  child  and  dog  have  been  adopted 
>y  this  good  Samaritan,  but  as  yet  he  has  been 
k  .nable  to  obtain  light  as  to  the  name  of  the  wo- 
^  aan,  or  how  she  happened  to  stray  on  the  dismal 
l  nountain  side  at  such  an  unfortunate  hour.  The 
V  hild  is  doing  well,  and  is  truly  a  handsome  boy. 

J   ~  

For  "The  Friend." 

Anonymous  Writings. 
The  engagement  of  writing  religious  essays  for 
he  edification  of  others,  is  one  which  requires,  in 
me  measure,  a  sense  of  duty  in  its  performance. 
This  is  a  conclusion  which  is  partly  the  result  of 
elf-scrutiny,  and  partly  of  reflections  on  the  cha- 
.acters  of  some  who  have  been  much  engaged  in 
his  line  during  the  later  periods  of  our  Society. 

This  is  a  day  of  sore  trial  in  the  church  :  and  it 
i  not  much  'writing  that  is  wanting  to  restore  us 
o  soundness,  but  much  watching — even  unto 
ayer — first  over  ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  next 
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ver  the  flock  and  for  the  flock,  (for  good,  not  for 
vil,)inlove;  in  that  love  or  "charity,"  which, 
*  rhile  it  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  consistent  with  sound 
idgment,  and  will  fully  warrant  its  going  forth, 
in  the  authority  of  Truth,"  against  that  which 


lays  waste  the  purity  of  our  principles,  and  against 
offenders,  whether  in  practice  or  in  doctrine.  There 
appears  in  some  a  disposition  to  separate  love  from 
true  church  government :  as  in  objecting  much  to 
the  exercise  of  "  judgment "  in  regard  to  doctrines, 
because  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Truly 
it  is — Christianity  is  founded  upon  it — it  is  the 
evidence  of  having  "passed  from  death  unto  life." 
But  this  love,  which  is  so  comprehensive,  and  must 
pervade  the  christian  character,  regulating  all  its 
affections,  and  prompting  all  our  icorlts  for  the 
Truth's  sake,  emanating  from  Him  who  bought  us, 
and  being  preserved  chaste  unto  Him,  will,  through 
the  strength  which  comes  from  Hiin  alone,  operate 
not  only  to  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  but  to  the 
edification  of  the  body,  in  a  "  spirit  of  judgment  to 
them  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  for  strength  to  them 
that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  :"  that  thus  in  our 
day,  as  in  the  Apostolic  practice,  and  as  in  the 
practice  of  our  honourable  predecessors  in  the 
Truth,  judgment  my  be  laid  "  to  the  line,  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plummet."  Oh,  that  there  were 
more  of  this  pure  love  which  makes  faith  effective  ! 
Yea,  that  every  one  of  us  had  his  measure  thereof 
in  possession  equal  to  his  profession.  Then  being 
more  in  earnest  to  live  near  the  Truth,  and  to  be 
preserved  by  it,  and  less  disposed  to  plan,  in  man's 
wisdom,  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  unity, 
there  would  be  more  unity  felt,  and  evinced  amongst 
us ;  and  the  occasion  for  so  many  anonymous  pub- 
lications as  have  been  latterly  put  forth  would  cease. 

Y.  W. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Third  mo.,  1857. 

Sinking  Stones. — I  find  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  your  paper,  and  among  them  one  on 
the  subject  of  sinking  rocks,  instead  of  blasting 
and  getting  them  out.  This  fall  I  have  been  clear- 
ing up  land  covered  with  rocks,  many  of  them  too 
large  to  be  moved  by  a  team.  So  I  set  one  man 
to  drilling  and  blasting,  but  soon  found  that  would 
not  pay.  I  recollected  reading  a  piece  in  your  pa- 
per about  digging  under  and  sinking  them,  and  re- 
sorted to  that  plan,  and  soon  found  that  one  man 
would  sink  three  times  the  number  that  he  could 
blast.  The  advantages  derived  from  one  piece 
which  I  worked  over  in  this  way  has  already  paid 
me  for  last  year's  paper.  W.  H.  I. 

Remarks. — You  will  receive  still  further  bene- 
fits ;  for  where  you  have  sunk  the  stones  you  have 
trenched  the  land  some  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  if  well  drained,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  yield  you 
the  heaviest  crops,  if  properly  manured.  The  land 
is  also  kept  on  the  same  level,  or,  if  any  thing  raised 
a  little,  where  the  rocks  are  sunk,  and  they  are  still 
present  to  attract  heat  and  moisture.  — New  Eng- 
land Farmer. 


Family  Government. — An  eccentric  clergyman, 
lately  alluding  in  his  pulpit  to  the  subject  of  family 
government,  remarked  that  it  is  often  said,  "  That 
now-a  days  there  is  no  such  thing  as  family  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  false — all  false  !  There  is 
just  as  much  family  government  now  as  there  ever  was 
— just  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  then 
the  old  folks  did  the  governing,  now  it  is  done  by 
the  young  ones  !" 
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As  the  principles  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  are  of 
great  political  importance,  and  the  construction 
given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  several  respects  totally  different  from  that 
which  has  been  attached  to  it  by  the  eminent  men  who 
have  heretofore  sat  upon  that  bench,  it  will  be  amatter 
of  interest  to  our  readers  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  Judge  McLean  on 
the  several  points  argued  before  the  Court.  Judge 
McLean  has  been  longer  on  the  bench  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Court,  and,  while  treating  his 
coadjutors  with  respect,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  decided  opposition  to  the  course  they  have 
pursued,  and  to  show  how  completely  opposed  to 
the  previous  uniform  decisions  of  the  Court  are  the 
points  now  ruled  by  the  five  Judges  who  have 
given  judgment  against  Scott,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  draw  from  the  Constitution  a  national 
sanction  for  the  institution  of  Slavery. 

The  want  of  room  will  prevent  our  giving  more 
than  a  general  outline  of  this  elaborate  opinion, 
confining  ourselves  for  the  present,  to  a  statement 
of  the  case. 

An  action  of  trespass  was  brought  [by  Scott],  which 
charges  the  defendant  [J.  F.  H.  Sanford]  with  an  as- 
sault and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff,  and  also  of  Har- 
riet Scott  his  wife,  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  his  two  children,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  his  slaves,  which  was  without 
right  on  his  part,  and  against  law. 

The  defendant  filed  a  plea  in  abatement,  11  that  said 
causes  of  action,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  if  any  such 
accrued  to  the  said  Dred  Scott,  accrued  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  [U.  S.]  court,  and  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for 
that  said  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  as  alleged  in  his  declaration,  because 
he  is  a  negro  of  African  descent,  his  ancestors  were  of 
pure  African  blood,  and  were  brought  into  this  country, 
and  sold  as  negro  slaves. 

The  parties  agreed  to  the  following  facts  :  In  the  year 
1834,  the  plaintiff  was  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  Dr. 
Emerson,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  year,  Dr.  Emerson  took  the  plaintiff  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  post  of  Rock  Island,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  held  him  there  as  a  slave  until  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  1836.  At  the  time  last  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff  from  Rock  Is- 
land to  the  military  post  at  Fort  Snelling,  situate  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  territory  known 
as  Upper  Louisiana,  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
France,  and  situate  north  of  latitude  36°  30'  north,  and 
north  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Emerson  held  the 
plaintiff  in  slavery,  at  Fort  Snelling,  from  the  last-men- 
tioned date  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1835,  Harriet,  who  is  named  in  the  second 
count  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  was  the  negro  slave 
of  Major  Taliaferro,  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  year,  Major  Taliaferro  took  Har- 
riet to  Fort  Snelling,  a  military  post  situated  as  herein- 
before stated,  and  kept  her  there  as  a  slave  until  the 
year  1836,  and  then  sold  and  delivered  her  as  a  slave,  at 
Fort  Snelling,  unto  Dr.  Emerson,  who  held  her  in  sla- 
very, at  that  place,  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  Harriet  were  mar- 
ried at  Fort  Snelling,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Emerson, 
who  claimed  to  be  their  master  and  owner.  Eliza  and 
Lizzie,  named  in  the  third  count  of  the  plaintiff's  decla- 
ration, are  the  fruit  of  that  marriage.  Eliza  is  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  born  on  board  the  steamboat 
Gipsey,  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  upon  the  river  Mississippi.  Lizzie  is  about  seven 
years  old,  and  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  the 
military  post,  called  Jefferson  Barracks. 

In  the  year  1838,  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff 
and  said  Harriet  and  daughter  Eliza  from  Fort  Snelling 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
sided. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  Dr.  Emerson 
sold  and  conveyed  the  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie, 
to  the  defendant,  as  slaves,  and  he  has  ever  since  claimed 
to  hold  them  as  slaves. 

At  the  times  mentioned  in  the  plainti/Ts  declaration 
the  defendant,  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  Ini'1  his  bands 
upon  said  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie,  and  im- 
prisoned them;  doing  in  this  respect,  however,  no  more 
than  he  might  lawfully  do,  if  they  were  of  right  his 
slaves  at  such  times. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  ino.  4th. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  on  Cobden's  motion  of 
censure  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  war,  terminated  in 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  263, 
nays  247. 

Advices  from  China  represent  the  Chinese  as  greatly 
exasperated  against  the  English.  The  Emperor  had  pro- 
hibited his  subjects  from  trading  with  the  English,  un- 
der penalty  of  death.  At  Hong  Kong,  all  the  Chinese 
have  been  ordered  to  quit  the  service  of  foreigners  ;  con- 
sequently, nearly  all  the  Chinese  servants  had  left  their 
situations.  All  the  western  suburbs  of  Canton  were 
burned  on  the  12th  of  First  month,  by  the  English  ;  a 
large  fire  had  also  occurred  inside  the  city.  These  events 
had  excited  the  populace  to  a  general  movement  against 
foreigners,  which  is  not  confined  to  China  alone,  but  has 
spread  to  Singapore,  where  the  foreign  residents  have 
been  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  infuriated  Chinese  and 
Malays. 

John  F.  Crampton,  late  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Hanover. 

The  London  Times  says,  war  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  is  inevitable. 

The  treaty  between  Persia  and  England  had  not  been 
signed,  but  there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  with- 
out a  regular  armistice. 

A  large  meeting  of  working-men,  numbering  several 
thousands,  had  been  held  near  Liverpool,  at  which  ener- 
getic measures  were  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  an 
extensive  emigration  to  the  English  colonies. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged. 
Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  nominally  8  5-16  ;  do.  Mobile, 
8d. ;  do.  Uplands,  7f  a  7| ;  Middling  Orleans, .7  13-16ths  ; 
do.  Mobile,  7  ll-16ths;  do.  Uplands,  7  9-16ths.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  dull  and  declining. 

NICARAGUA. — Greytown  dates  to  the  7th  inst.  have 
been  received.    Gen.  Walker's  position  was  unchanged. 
*  The  Allies  made  two  attacks  on  the  4th,  but  were  re- 
pulsed.   Walker  still  holds  Rivas,  from  which  position 
the  Allies  seem  to  be  unable  to  dislodge  him. 

UNITED  STATES. — Kansas  Affairs. — Gov.  Geary  has 
arrived  at  Washington.  He  represents  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Kansas  as  deplorable.  The  government,  he 
says,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Border  Ruffians,  and 
no  power  but  the  military  arm  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  control  them.  The  Legislature  is  wholly  pro- 
slavery,  and  every  act  of  theirs  looks  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  regardless  of 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  He 
has  no  doubt,  he  says,  that  if  a  fair  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  actual  bona  fide  settlers  could  be  had,  two- 
thirds  would  be  found  favourable  to  the  Territory  being 
free.  But  this  fair  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people 
cannot  be  had.  The  election  next  month  will  not  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Free  State  men,  for  the  reason  that  un- 
der the  laws,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered, they  could  not  have  a  fair  expression  of  their  opi- 
nion. The  Territory  is  already  swarming  with  ruffians, 
who  have  been  colonized  along  the  Missouri  border,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  voting  and  carrying  the  election 
for  slavery.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Free  State  men, 
unless  the  General  Government  or  Congress  will  secure 
to  them  their  rights.  The  adoption  of  a  slave  Constitu- 
tion at  the  approaching  election,  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, inevitable.  The  Kansas  Free  State  Convention 
was  in  session  at  Topeka,  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst.  The 
Committee  on  a  platform  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
One  of  which  sets  forth  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
Cannot  participate  in  the  election,  under  the  recent  Con- 
stitutional Convention  act,  without  compromising  their 
rights  as  American  citizens,  and  jeopardizing  the  public 
peace.  The  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Geary  is 
said  to  have  bteu  the  failure  of  President  Pierce  to  fulfil 
the  pledges  made  at  the  time  the  appointment  was  con- 
ferred, to  support  him  (Gov.  G.)  with  the  power  of  the 
army  and  militia,  and  the  means  of  the  Treasury,  if  ne- 
oessary;  but,  instead  of  receiving  this  aid,  he  has  paid 
$12,01)0  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  administration,  has  been  refused  the  aitl  and  support 
of  the  military  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances, 
and  thwarted  by  the  Judiciary  of  the  Territory  in  every 
possible  manner.  The  Governor  states  that  not  less  than 
fifty  men  were  under  oath,  from  the  day  he  entered  the 
Territory  until  he  left  it,  to  nssassinate  him,  provided  his 
official  career  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  The  Go- 
vernor complains  much  of  the  Obstruction!!  and  mutila- 
tions of  his  official  correspondence.  He  says  mail  bags 
were  constantly  opened,  and  all  objectionable  matter  to 
or  from  him,  extracted. 

The  Supreme  Court. — The  names  and  times  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  judges  are  as  follows:  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Roger  B.  Taney,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1836.  Associate 


Judges — John  McLean,  Cincinnati,  0.,  1829 ;  James  M. 
Wayne,  Savannah,  Geo.,  1835  ;  John  Catron,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1837  ;  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Richmond,  Va.,  1841  ;  S. 
Nelson,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1845  ;  Robert  C.  Grier, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1846;  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Boston,  Mass., 
1851 ;  John  A.  Campbell,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1853. 

The  Delaware  Indians. — According  to  the  Washington 
Star,  this  tribe  is  quite  a  wealthy  community.  Their 
trust  lands  sold  and  about  to  be  sold  in  Kansas,  will 
produce  at  least  $1,000,000.  They  are  also  the  owners 
of  a  home  reservation,  near  Leavenworth  City,  forty  miles 
long  by  ten  broad,  said  to  be  worth  $10  per  acre,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $3,000,000.  They  number  in  all  about 
nine  hundred  souls,  and,  from  the  real  estate  alone,  are 
worth  an  average  of  $4,400  each,  or  $22,220  to  each 
family  of  five  persons  among  them. 

The  Mississippi  River. — On  the  17th,  the  water  upon 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  had  become  so  low,  that 
the  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  large  class  was  entirely 
suspended. 

The  Arkansas  River. — A  flood  on  this  river  has  swept 
away  the  levees  in  various  places,  inundating  the  coun- 
try, and  destroying  stock,  valued  at  $100,000.  Planta- 
tions were  entirely  submerged. 

Going  South. — The  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express  says, 
"  Our  citizens  are  beginning  to  observe  the  unusual 
number  of  slaves  that  are  constantly  passing  through 
Petersburg  on  their  way  South  ;  and  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  result  appears  inevitable  that  it  will  need  but 
the  work  of  ten  or  twenty  years  to  clear  Virginia  com- 
pletely of  that  part  of  her  population." 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  459.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
53.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  under  one  municipal  government,  is  now  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  262. 

The  Exodus  from  Virginia. — The  Lewisburg  (Va.)  Era 
says,  that  along  Greenbrier  river,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Alderson  bottoms,  all  the  land  owners,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  disposed  to  sell  and  move  to  the 
West. 

Minnesota. — An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  convened  on  the  27th  of  next  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  enacting  the  necessary  laws  to  enable  the  people  to 
form  a  State  Constitution,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress,  in  aid  of  the 
railroads  of  the  territory. 

Miscellaneous. — Ship  Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Michigan.— -A.  bill  is  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
incorporate  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  $16,000,000,  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  most  desirable  points  on  each.  The 
proposed  canal  will  save  eight  hundred  miles  of  water 
communication. 

Large  Sale  of  Wool. — Abraham  Melvin,  of  Weare,  N. 
H.,  sold,  a  few  days  ago,  25,000  lbs.  of  Spanish  Merino 
wool  of  his  own  raising,  to  parties  in  Boston,  Mass., 
amounting  to  $15,000,  at  60  cents  per  lb. 

Seized  in  France.— Letters  from  France  mention  that 
the  American  bark  Adriatic,  which  came  in  collision 
with  and  caused  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Lyonnais, 
having  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  French  port 
of  La  Ciotal,  had  been  seized  by  the  authorities,  and  her 
captain  placed  under  arrest.  The  latter  has  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Marseilles. 

Thirteen  Slaves  were  manumitted,  a  few  days  ago,  un- 
der the  will  of  A.  Phillips,  deceased,  of  Kentucky.  His 
widow  presented  each  with  $115. 

Railroads  at  the  West. — The  Iowa  Central  Air-Line 
Railroad  Company  has  put  under  contract  the  entire  line 
of  road,  commencing  at  Sabula,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  terminating  at  some  point  due  west,  on  the  Missouri, 
a  distance  of  350  miles. 

The  Silk  Worm  malady  continues  in  France.  The  Em- 
peror has  offered  a  premium  of  ten  thousand  francs  to 
any  one  who  will  discover  the  cause  of  this  malady,  and 
indicate  an  efficacious  remedy  for  it. 

Shipbuilding  in  Buffalo,  iV.  Y. — During  the  year  1856, 
two  steamers,  twelve  propellers,  five  steam-tugs,  and 
twenty-nine  sailing  vessels,  were  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,337,000. 

British  Railroad  Disasters. — During  the  six  months  end- 
ing Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1856,  23  persons  were  killed,  and 
-'."i7  injured  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Death  Penalty. — The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
has  refused  to  repeal  the  act  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment, which  has  been  in  operation  for  seven  years,  in 
that  State. 

.1  Murrain  Threatened. — A  correspondent  of  the  Lou- 
don Times  says  that  an  exceedingly  fatal  epidemic  has 
been  for  some  time  ravaging  the  herds  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  has  now  reached  Konigsberg,  where  one  pro- 


prietor is  said  to  have  lost  three  hundred  head  in  a  night. 
On  the  Continent,  every  exertion  is  being  made  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  infection,  and  military  detachments 
are  charged  to  destroy  all  cattle  that  become  infected  in 
Prussia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Daniel  Nichols,  P.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30  ; 
from  E.  Underwood,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Aaron  j 
Comfort,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from  Emmor  Reeve,  N.  J.,  I 
$5,  to  26,  vol.  30. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friends  i\ 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  9 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  2d,  1857,  at  I 
8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends' 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Commitee  on 
Admissions,  meet  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at  4  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami- 
nation of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn- 
ing, the  7th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  28th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month.  The  children  who  return  to  the 
city,  will  take  the  morning  cars  at  West  Chester,  and 
arrive  in  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  17th,  1857. 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds  itself  in  want  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  season. 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Frederick  Collins,  76  Walnut  st. 
Samuel  L.  Baily,  252  Chestnut  st. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had 
donfield.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  thi 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Married,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Friends' Meeting,  Middle' 
town,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Joshua  T.  Ballinqer,  of  Leeds 
Point,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Lydia  S.,  daughter  of  Abra 
ham  Penncll,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  the  First  month,  1857,  Mar' 
Sheppaud,  daughter  of  the  Benjamin  and  Mary  R.  Shepj 
paid,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  o 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

Speaking  of  the  course  of  instruction,  she  says : 
'  We  have  three  regular  classes,  Renominated 
enior,  middle,  and  junior.    Certain  defined  quali- 
fications are  necessary  to  enter  each  of  these  classes. 
The  pupils  are  examined,  and  are  placed  whsre  it  is 
;hought  they  will  improve  most.    They  are  classed, 
aot  at  all  according  to  the  number  of  books  they 
lave  studied,  but  according  to  the  real  knowledge 
hey  are  found  to  possess.    We  have  but  few  un- 
ler  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  can  enter  the  regular 
jlasses.    It  is  the  design  to  have  everything  that 
s  proposed  for  immediate  attention  pursued  until 
t  is  accomplished ;  and  the  teachers  see  that  it  is 
lone.    This  requires  care  and  exertion.  While 
xamining  the  classes  at  the  commencement  of  the 
,^  «hool,  all  were  occupied  in  the  daily  study  and 
aai  ecitation  of  Scripture  history.    Every  week  of  the 
■erm,  each  pupil  is  expected  to  apply  her  mind 
e^  losely,  two  hours  or  more,  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
iven  out  early  in  the  week,  and  recited  in  the 
i  .jk  lext.    This  study  has  excited  more  deep  and  uni- 
irtll  ersal  interest  than  any  other.    Some  now  feel 
he  force  of  the  truths  they  are  learning;  and 
jany,  I  trust,  will  be  eventually  made  wise  unto 
alvation." 

The  defects  in  M.  Lyon's  manners  and  style  of 
onversation  were  felt  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
terself,  as  well  as  by  her  friends.    For  several 
ears  after  entering  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  in 
he  Adams  Female  Academy,  she  took  great  pains 
o  correct  her  undesirable  habits.    Some  of  them 
he  entirely  overcame  ;  others  were  modified  ;  and 
f  others,  all  that  could  be  perceived,  as  the  fruit 
her  endeavours,  was  that  they  did  not  essentially 
^pcrease.    She  looked  upon  these  defects,  in  things 
xternal,  as  totally  different  in  character  from  such 
SOJi  Js  have  their  seat  in  the  understanding,  or  in  the 
eart.    Her  uncommon  success  in  correcting  her 
arly  defective  habits,  was  truly  praiseworthy,  and 
\g*  minently  encouraging  to  others.    Persons  who 
new  her  not  in  early  life,  can  form  but  little  con- 
i-^sption  of  her  power  of  self-control,  or  her  inherent 
rength.    In  the  early  part  of  her  literary  career, 
.er  habits  in  every  respect  were  desultory.  She 
^rould  study,  eat,  and  sleep,  just  when  she  could 
(fnd  the  time,  and  would  even  sit  up  all  night  to 
tudy.    But  as  soon  as  she  was  convinced  it  was 
est,  if  not  for  A^r,  yet  for  her  influence,  she  en- 
ured into  a  methodical  arrangement,  and  no  one 
round  her  would  be  more  systematic  in  her  divi- 


sion  of  time.  At  the  appointed  hour  she  would 
retire,  whatever  might  be  left  undone.  She  always 
said  that  her  first  attempts  at  teaching  were  un- 
successful, and  that  she  essentially  failed  in  govern- 
ment. How  much  self-control  she  must  have  ex- 
ercised to  overcome  these  difficulties,  those  may 
judge  who  were  associated  with  her  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life.  Who  that,  in  late  life,  saw  her 
countenance  every  day,  serene  as  the  summer's  set- 
ting-sun, would  ever  suspect  that  she  formerly  could 
not  rise  above  disappointment,  but  would  yield  to 
great  depression,  and  even  depend  on  indulging  in 
long  seasons  of  weeping  ?  She  afterwards  became 
convinced  that  such  seasons  of  weeping  were  wrong ; 
and  a  friend  who  occupied  the  same  room  with  her 
for  months  together,  and  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  has  known  that  she  did  not  yield  at 
all  to  depression,  or  indulge  herself  in  the  luxury 
of  a  single  tear.  She  had  naturally  strong  prefer- 
ences and  aversions,  which  would  have  been  very 
detrimental  to  her  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  But  her 
large  benevolence,  and  we  may  conclude  the  ope- 
ration of  divine  Grace  upon  her  heart,  enabled  her 
in  great  measure  to  conquer  this  defect,  and  also  to 
deny  herself  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  is  a  very  needful  requisite  in  teachers, 
to  restrain  their  partialities  and  repugnance  to  their 
pupils.  They  lead  to  great  injustice  and  harsh- 
ness to  those  against  whom  they  form  an  aversion, 
and  their  flatteries  of  favourites  may  be  equally 
injurious  to  them. 

As  the  school  at  Londonderry  was  suspended  in 
the  winter,  M.  Lyon  opened  one  for  that  season  at 
Buckland.  It  is  probable  the  opportunity  she  had 
of  the  benefit  of  the  plan  of  conducting  the  Derry 
school,  led  her  to  fear  her  own  ability  to  manage 
that  at  Buckland  to  her  satisfaction.  Her  school 
here  consisted  of  twenty-five  young  women  ;  and 
so  large  a  number  had  been  admitted,  she  says  : 
"  I  had  some  anxiety  respecting  it.  I  expected  a 
cold  winter,  and  my  design  was  to  have  the 
scholars  study  in  school.  As  I  possess  not  much 
natural  dignity,  I  could  foresee  them  crowding 
around  the  fire,  some  whispering,  some  idle,  &c.  I 
remembered  that,  several  years  ago,  I  had  a  school 
of  young  ladies  in  this  town,  in  which  there  was 
more  whispering  than  in  all  the  schools  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  fault  then  was  mine,  and  I  knew  not  but  that 
the  effects  might  be  felt  even  now.  At  the  com- 
mencement, I  thought  it  best  to  assume  as  much 
artificial  dignity  as  possible ;  so  to  begin,  I  bor- 
rowed your  plan  to  prevent  whispering.  All,  with 
one  exception,  strictly  complied,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  first  young  ladies  in  age  and  improvement. 
It  appeared  altogether  probable  that  the  termina- 
tion of  this  affair  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  relation  to  her,  her  father's  family, 
and  perhaps  to  the  school  generally.  But  after  I 
had  passed  a  few  almost  sleepless  nights  about  it,  a 
kind  Providence  directed  the  result  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  school,  for  at  length  she  came  cheer- 
fully into  the  arrangement.  A  circumstance,  in  re- 
lation to  the  first  set  of  compositions,  was  some- 
what trying.  One  pupil  refused  entirely  to  write ; 
but  I  was  assisted  in  leading  her  to  comply  with 


the  requirement.  Some  other  things  I  could  men- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  had  just  enough  of 
such  things  to  give  me  continual  anxiety  ;  but  God, 
in  his  providence,  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  Many 
events  have  terminated  as  I  desired,  when  it  seemed 
not  at  all  in  my  power  to  control  them.  I  have  but 
two  or  three  pupils,  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  winter  the  value  of 
what  I  gained  at  Derry."  It  is  probable  in  endea- 
vouring to  fulfil  her  duty  to  her  scholars,  she  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  extended  for  her  help,  than 
she  would  have  acknowledged.  At  the  conclusion 
of  her  account,  she  says  to  her  friend :  "  I  hope, 
my  dear  sister,  you  live  near  your  Saviour,  while  I 
am  far  from  him,  and  walk  on  in  darkness.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  rejoice 
in  the  God  of  your  salvation.  I  do  not  think  it 
favourable  to  piety,  to  have  so  much  anxiety  as  I 
have  had  this  winter ;  but  I  would  not  attribute  my 
coldness  to  any  outward  circumstances  ;  I  would 
rather  fear  that  I  have  never  known  the  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

After  the  close  of  her  school  at  Buckland,  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  she  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  passed 
her  vacation  in  the  family  of  Professor  Eaton,  from 
which  place  she  writes :  "  I  wrote  to  Professor  E., 
stating  my  general  success  and  difficulties  in  expe- 
riments in  chemistry  last  summer.  He  returned 
an  answer,  generously  inviting  me  to  his  house,  and 
saying  that  I  would  do  well  to  come  to  Troy,  even 
if  I  could  stay  only  two  or  three  weeks,  as  he  could 
tell  me  many  things  during  that  time,  which  would 
be  useful  to  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be 
altogether  impracticable.  At  length,  after  suffer- 
ing some  trials  in  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative ;  and  accordingly  I  packed 
up  all,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  arrived  here  this 
moraine.  I  shall  attend  what  lectures  are  given  to 
the  Rensselaer  School,  while  I  am  here — princi- 
pally in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  review  the  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant principles  of  chemistry,  in  order  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  information  I 
need.    I  do  not  intend  to  study  hard." 

In  the  autumn,  she  wrote  to  her  mother  from 
Londonderry :  "  I  have  thought  considerably  this 
day  of  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  do  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Parent.  What  is  more  desi- 
rable than  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  those  things 
which  arc  well  pleasing  to  God  ;  to  have  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  that  the  habitual  and  uniform  desire 
of  the  heart  shall  be,  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?'  But  1  find  a  strange  propensity  to  desire 
ardently  those  things,  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
peculiar  gratification  to  myself.  I  would  desire  to 
have  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  I  might  be  ever 
ready  to  say,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'  I 
would  not  desire  anything  that  would  not  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  my 
Saviour.    Sometimes  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  not 

m: 
those 

was  forever  separated." 

To  one  of  her  sisters  she  writes  from  London- 
derry, in  1 826,  thus  :  "  This  day,  you  will  recollect 
completes  half  a  century  since  the  declaration  of 


iaviour.    Sometimes  i  aimosi  icei  lu»l  x 

ly  own  ;  but  I  find  my  heart  repeatedly  desiring 

hose  things,  from  which  I  had  almost  supposed  it 
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our  independence.  How  interesting  must  be  the 
reflections  of  those  few  who  can  remember  that 
eventful  day  !  And  to  every  one,  the  events  in  our 
history  must  be  an  exciting  theme.  Who,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  fifty  years  ago,  could  have  anti- 
cipated such  results  ?  It  is  true  that  Washington, 
and  almost  all  Americans  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  hoped  for  independence.  But  did  they 
look  forward  to  this  time,  and  anticipate  such  a  na- 
tion as  this  ?  Must  not  all  believe  that  '  promo- 
tion cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the 
west,  nor  from  the  south  ;  but  God  is  the  judge ; 
he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another?' 
Must  not  all  exclaim,  '  This  is  the  finger  of  God?' 
We  wonder  why  we  are  made  to  differ  from  others. 
Perhaps  the  same  Being,  that  could  with  a  glance 
look  through  the  course  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
from  the  selling  of  J oseph,  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  has  designs  of  mercy  on  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  through  the  unparalleled  blessings  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  this  great  people.  And  have 
not  his  dealings  with  our  beloved  country  some 
connection  with  the  causes  which  will  bring  forward 
that  happy  day,  to  which  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  looking  with  earnest  prayer." 

"  This  school  is  very  different  from  our  school 
last  winter.  We  have  about  ninety  pupils,  of  a 
great  variety  of  character.  A  large  number,  we 
have  no  doubt,  are  yet  thoughtless.  Throughout 
the  school,  however,  there  is  a  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  an  interest  in  Scripture  recitations ;  and  when 
I  look  on  their  state,  it  seems  as  if  '  the  fields  were 
white  already  to  the  harvest.'  " 
^-  In  almost  all  her  letters  she  gives  evidence  of 
strong  desire  for  the  best  welfare  of  her  pupils,  and 
for  her  own  progress  in  the  work  of  regeneration — 
and  that  her  constant  example  may  draw  them  to 
the  love  and  obedience  of  their  Saviour.  In  a  let- 
ter to  her  beloved  friend,  Z.  P.  Grant,  in  the  First 
month,  1828,  M.  Lyon  says:  "For  sometime  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  examine  my  past  life. 
The  review  is  sad  and  mournful.  It  is  now  the 
twelfth  year  since  the  thought  first  entered  my  mind 
— '  Can  these  be  the  feelings  of  an  unregenerate 
heart  ?'  I  remember  the  moment,  as  well  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  ;  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  period  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  What  an 
immense  loss  I  must  suffer  through  life,  on  account 
of  the  misimprovement  of  so  long  a  period  of  my 
existence  !  1  humbly  hope  I  shall  finally  be  saved, 
although  as  by  fire ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
ever  in  this  world,  all  that  spiritual  enjoyment  with 
which  I  might  have  been  favoured,  if  all  these  years 
had  witnessed  a  regular  advance  in  a  life  of  faith 
and  piety.  Neither  can  I  expect  that  satisfaction 
and  success  in  labouring  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour 
which  I  might  enjoy,  if  I  had  received  that  pre- 
paration which  can  be  gained  by  no  means,  but  by 
a  long  course  of  active,  faithful  obedience.  May  I 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  precious  moments  as  they 
fly,  realizing  that  when  they  are  gone,  they  can 
never  be  redeemed." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ing  a  capacity  to  produce  624,400  tons,  the  an- 
thracite furnaces  alone  being  capable  of  furnishing 
355,000  tons;  111  forges  with  298  fires  in  and  61 
out;  38  plate  and  sheet  mills,  all  but  two  of  which 
were  busy;  53  merchant  mills  for  bars,  rods  and 
nails,  having  123  trains  of  finishing  rolls,  and  671 
nail  machines,  with  a  capacity  to  produce  785,000 
kegs  of  nails,  and  10  rail  mills. 


The  Iron  Bu.-incss  of  Pennsylvania. — The  iron 
business  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1856  may 
be  summed  up  thus: — 139,186  tons  of  iron  made, 
of  which  278,011  were  anthracite  pig  iron,  06,970 
tons  hot  blast  charcoal  pig  iron;  56,225  tons  cold 
blast  charcoal  pig;  24,550  tons  coke  do;  and  12,- 
506  tons  raw  bituminous  coal.  Of  finished  iron 
there  were  manufactured  227,837  tons,  compris- 
ing 121,550  tons  of  nails,  rods  and  bars;  82,107 
tons  rails;  21,505  tons  sheet  and  plate;  2,675 
tons  hammered  liars.  The  iron  works  at  which 
these  amounts  were  manufactured  comprise  275 
furnaces ;  203  were  in  blast,  the  whole  of  them  hav- 


"Letters  Istletiej  Social,  and  Moral," 
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London,  England,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
There  was  one  object  at  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  which  took  so  much  of  my  attention  and  in- 
terest, as  to  leave  but  a  small  share  for  objects 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  ha.ve  well 
deserved  them.  I  mean  the  original  Cartoons  of 
Baphael.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  well  executed 
copies  of  them  at  Oxford ;  but  this  did  not  take 
away  my  desire  to  see  the  originals.  The  Cartoons 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  in  the  year  1515 
or  1516.  These  paintings,  which  were  designed 
in  the  first  instance  as  merely  the  original  sketches 
or  patterns  from  which  the  weavers  of  Arras  were 
to  prepare  a  series  of  tapestries  for  Leo  X.,  are 
upon  a  thick  paper,  sometimes  called  a  card  or 
paste-board  paper;  and  hence  the  name  of  Cartoons, 
which  has  been  given  them.  Before  the  tapestries 
were  completed,  Leo  was  assassinated;  and  the 
weavers  being  unpaid,  retained  in  their  possession 
the  cartoon  patterns ;  which  actually  remained 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  in  a  cellar  in 
Arras  one  hundred  years.  Three  of  them  were 
by  some  means  lost.  The  others  were  finally 
obtained  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.,  whose  object 
was  like  that  of  Leo,  to  have  tapestries  woven  from 
them ;  and  thus  after  various  vicissitudes,  in  which 
they  were  once  saved  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they 
have  at  last  found  a  resting-place  in  Hampton 
Court. 

I  returned  from  Hampton  Court  by  the  way  of 
Richmond ; — a  pleasant  town,  about  four  miles 
from  Hampton.  The  town  is  partly  built  on  the 
side  of  a  ridge,  the  summit  of  which  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  for  a  long  distance.  This  is 
the  "  Richmond  Hill,"  which  Thompson  has  cele- 
brated in  his  delightful  poem  of  the  Seasons ;  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Italy, 
travellers  have  denominated  the  "  Tivoli  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  a  place  of  great  resort ;  and  certainly 
it  presents  a  view,  which  in  extent  and  beauty  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  old  Saxon  name  of 
Bichmond  was  Skene,  which  signifies  brightness 
or  splendor,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  great  beauty 
of  the  place ;  and  this  is  the  name  which  Thomp- 
son employs  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

 "  Say,  shall  we  wind 

Along  the  stream  ?  or  walk  the  sounding  mead? 
Or  court  the  forest  glade?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvest?  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  summer  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hill,  dcliyhlful  Skene?" 

The  remains  of  Thompson  are  buried  at  Bich- 
mond. I  sought  his  grave.  With  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  I  stood  beside  the  ashes  of  one,  whose 
writings  in  distant  America  had  been  the  delight 
of  my  father's  fireside,  and  had  left  the  impress  oJ 
their  beauty  on  our  young  hearts.  I  called  to 
mind  that  touching  stanza  of  Collins,  which  I  had 
read  and  repeated  many  times,  without  supposing 
I  Bhould  ever  realize  its  solemn  beauty  on  the  very 
spot  to  which  he  refers. 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies; 

Where  slowly  wiuds  the  stealing  wave  ; 
The  year's  hest  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  this  poet's  sylvan  grave." 


And  I  will  venture  to  add  another  exquisite 
stanza  from  the  same  ode,  in  which  one  great  poet 
has  paid  his  homage  to  another. 

"Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dressed, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 

London,  England,  Nov.  1852. 
There  is  a  place  in  London  called  Bunhill  Fields. 
It  is  the  burying  place  of  the  Dissenters.  I  went 
one  day  to  this  place  in  company  with  the  excel- 
lent friend,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Windsor 
and  to  Hampton  Court,  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  York,  whom  I  had  known  in  America ;  but 
had  unexpectedly  met  in  London.  Much  of  the 
interest,  which  I  experienced  at  this  time,  and  at 
other  times  and  places,  is  due  to  him. 

Bunhill  Fields  is  a  large  open  space  some  fiv 
or  six  acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded  with  a  brie" 
wall.    In  this  old  burying-ground  are  interred  i 
large  number  of  the  leading  Congregationalistsj 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters  oj 
England.    It  is  not  a  place  which  one  would  b{ 
likely  to  visit  on  account  of  any  remarkable  disj- 
plays  of  monumental  art.    It  has  its  attractions 
however,  for  men  of  puritanic  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions : — and  many  Americans  go  to  Bunhill  Fields 
We  went  from  tomb  to  tomb.    The  inscription 
which  they  bear  indicate  the  general  character  o 
the  men.    They  were  men  of  strong  religious  faith 
— believers  in  the  Bible  and  in  Jesus  Christ ;  wh 
understood  and  felt  the  nothingness  of  man,  am 
therefore  sought  help  from  God  ;  and  though  differ 
ing  from  each  other  in  some  speculative  opinions 
yet  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  religion,  while  it  mani 
tests  itself  in  outward  forms,  is  essentially  an  inwan 
life,  which  is  born  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.    It  wa 
from  the  life,  which  once  shone  in  this  now  moulder 
ing  dust,  that  much  of  that  American  and  Purita 
spirit  sprang  up,  which  crossed  oceans,  defied  storm 
winters,  levelled  forests,  planted  school-houses  an 
churches,  and  laid  the  strong  foundations  of  rel 
gious  and  republican  liberty.    It  may  well  be  suj 
posed,  therefore,  that  the  place  was  not  wantiu 
in  great  interest  for  me ; — however  it  might  t 
deficient  in  the  attractions  of  art 

There  was  something  in  the  names  which  I  rea 
upon  the  stones  that  reminded  me  of  home.  He}  \t 
are  buried  the  Aliens,  Andersons,  Bradford  ^ 
Browns,  Abbots,  Clarks,  Haywards,  Lawrence 
Parkers,  Palmers,  Goodwins,  Robinsons,  ai 
others;   whose  names,  borne  by  descendants 


relatives,  are  so  well  known  and  so  often  met  wil 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

Many  eminent  men  of  the  Dissenters  are  buri( 
here. 

In  recalling  this  visit  to  Bunhill  Fields,  I  a 
reminded  of  AVestmiuster  Abbey.  I  will  brici 
speak,  therefore,  as  I  may  have  no  better  oppo 
tuuity  of  Westminster  Abbey  now. 

While  in  London,  I  went  repeatedly  to  tr. 
memorable  pile  of  buildings.  It  is  near  the  ban 
of  the  Thames; — at  a  little  distance  from  t 
Parliament  House  of  England.  It  arises  in  gre 
majesty  and  beauty, — adorned  with  pinnacles  a) 
towers;  and  with  the  power  to  arrest  and  contij 
the  attention  of  the  beholder,  notwithstandi 
defacements  it  has  suffered  from  the  lapse  of  sti 
cessive  centuries. 

I  went  through  its  chapels,  cloisters,  arches  ;-J 
trod  upon  the  places  w  here  the  ashes  of  the  de 
repose,  and  beheld  the  sculpture  of  their  tombs  a 
monuments  ; — and  here,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  b 
ing  ground  of  the  Puritans,  catching  something 
the  inspiration  of  the  place  and  its  histories 
left  it  with  the  impression,  that  there  are  but 
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I  spots  in  the  world  which  can  originate  sentiments 
I  at  once  so  varied  and  profound. 

Here  are  monuments  and  tombs,  which  contain 

the  dust  aud  perpetuate  the  memory  of  kings  and 
|queens; — of  the  old  Saxon  king  Sebert  and  of  his 
I queen  Athelgoda,  who  died  more  than  a  thousand 
[years  ago; — of  Edward  First  and  queen  Eleanor 
Ihis  wife,  of  Edward  the  confessor,  of  Edward  Third 

and  his  queen  Philippa,  of  Henry  Third,  and  of 
i  Richard  Second  and  his  queen. 
1  Celebrated  statesmen  have  been  buried  here ;  or 
fare  commemorated  by  monuments.  Here  is  the 
Idust  of  Hudson  and  Cecil ; — names  which  are 
lassociated  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  that 
Iwas  mortal  of  William  Pitt,  of  Canning,  Grattan, 
land  Wilberforce,  lies  within  these  walls.  Here 

I  ire  monuments,  which  commemorate  the  learning 
Ibr  statemanship  of  Fox,  Chatham,  and  Mansfield. 

II  Monumental  tablets  commemorate  the  genius 
land  labour  of  Watt,  the  distinguished  improver  of 
flihe  steam  engine ;  of  Telford,  the  architect  of  the 
IMenai  bridge,  and  of  Newton,  whose  name  needs 
jao  specification. 

1  Beneath  this  gorgeous  roof  is  the  dust  of  Samuel 
llohnson.  The  earthly  remains  of  Denham,  Cum- 
m>erland,  and  Sheridan  are  here.  Monuments  and 
tablets  are  erected  in  commemoration  of  Goldsmith, 
'irhompson,  Gray,  Mason,  and  Shakspeare.  In  that 
portion  of  this  great  architectural  sepulchre,  which 
f >ears  the  name  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  Seventh, 
%leep  the  ashes  of  Addison.  These  great  literary 
'find  moral  teachers, — these  guides  and  suggestors, 

io  some  extent,  of  my  own  early  thought, — seemed 
o  be  restored  to  life  and  to  be  standing  near  me ; 
—as  if  I  had  seen  the  forms  or  heard  the  myste- 
rious voices  of  another  world. 
"    I  stopped  at  the  tablet  of  Milton.    It  was  not 
1  he  result  of  the  attraction  arising  from  the  memory 
55  a  his  poetical  merit  alone.    A  light  often  shines 
I  f,pon  memory  from  the  region  of  principles  and 
i!i  ieliefs.    He  stood  before  me  not  only  as  a  poet, 
iut  as  a  teacher  and  leader  in  the  justly  memora- 
le  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  Stand- 
ij  jg  as  I  did  in  this  great  monumental  abode  of 
s*  ings  and  nobles,  and  impressed  with  all  that  re- 
itl  pect  for  their  history  which  the  place  cannot  fail  to 
uggest,  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  not  be 
w  ecessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  for  Milton, 
Hi  ecause  he  was  a  republican,  and  because  he 
foj  ecame  blind  in  his  laborious  defence  of  republican 
tM  rinciples.    2s  or  shall  I  stop  to  take  any  exception 
1  3  what  has  been  said  of  him  and  against  him  by 
i  jie  able  men  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
t  i  'he  world  is  made  wiser  by  conflicts  of  thought. 

l11  words,  all  acts,  all  things  have  their  place  and 
tai  lurpose  in  the  arrangements  and  decrees  of  Provi- 
ence ; — the  true  evolve  themselves  from  the  false ; 
A  -and  all  are  destined  to  stand  or  fall  in  accord- 
bfl  nee  with  the  changeless  test  of  immortality, 
of    Some  things  belong  to  the  past; — some  to  the 
liresent ; — some  to  the  future.    The  acts  and  words 
to    f  Milton  are  prophetic ; — the  signs  and  intima- 
:  bu  ons  and  precursors  of  the  things  which  are  to  be 
offl  I  ereafter ;— gathering  strength  as  they  approach 
iogP  le  period  of  their  fulfilment;   thundering  and 
ashing  along  the  great  abyss  of  ages ; — carrying 
eoS  :rror  to  the  heart  of  despotism ; — but  full  of  hope 
ling  >  the  men  of  the  new  order  of  things,  to  the  gene- 
>ofl  itions  of  the  humanitarian  dynasty. 

As  I  beheld  these  tombs  and  monuments,  adorned 
le-r  7  art  and  venerable  by  age,  I  stood  overwhelmed 
;lei  ad  confounded.  In  the  multitude  of  thoughts  I 
nifc4  as  reminded  of  the  difference  between  the  thoughts 
ietwad  purposes  of  man  and  thorse  of  God .  Man  rears 
thiosjionuments  to  perpetuate  man's  fame;  but  God 
-t  fli  orpetuatcs  man  himself.  The  monument  of  man, 
f  tut!  rought  in  stone  and  marble,  is  the  continuance, 


the  perpetuity  of  a  name.  The  monument  of  God 
is  the  continued  life  of  the  soul  itself,  with  the 
development  and  increase  of  all  its  virtues ; — truth 
added  to  truth,  purity  added  to  purity,  goodness 
added  to  goodness; — the  immortality  of  a  spiritual 
existence  crowned  and  blooming  with  the  buds  and 
flowers  of  holiness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Restoration  ont  of  the  Fall. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  truly  valuable 
writings  of  our  early  Friends  are  not,  in  this  day, 
as  much  read,  or  held  in  as  high  estimation,  by 
some,  as  they  deserve. 

Were  the  younger  members  of  our  Society  more 
frequent  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  these  de- 
voted and  deeply  experienced  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  they  would  find  in  them  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest,  treated  in  a  forcible  and  impres- 
sive manner,  calculated  alike  to  inform  and  carry 
conviction  to  the  serious  and  attentive  mind.  While 
reading  one  of  Charles  Marshall's  publications,  en- 
tled,  "  The  way  of  life  revealed,  and  the  way  of 
death  discovered,"  I  have  thought  some  extracts 
were  well  worthy  of  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

Having  first  considered  "  Man's  miserable  estate 
in  the  Fall,"  C.  Marshall  proceeds  : 

"  Man  having  fallen  into  this  miserable,  deplora- 
ble state,  God,  in  his  boundless  loving-kindness, 
hath  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might  be  restored 
up  to  himself  again ;  which  way  is  the  promised 
Seed,  concerning  whom  he  said  to  the  Serpent ;  '  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.'  Herein  was 
the  tender  mercy  of  God  extended  unto  mankind, 
in  giving  the  Seed,  to  wit,  Christ  Jesus  ;  else  all 
would  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  like  unto  Gomor- 
rah, which  God  destroyed  with  lire  in  his  wrath. 
This  is  that  one  Seed  on  whom  he  hath  laid  help, 
who  is  mighty  to  save,  who  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  in 
which  image  man  was  before  the  transgression, 
who  was  glorified  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
began.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  give  testimony,  that 
he  is  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  name  by  which  any  man  can  be  saved 
than  by  him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  ;  who 
was  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  which  followed  Israel,  and  was  in  the  church 
in  the  wilderness,  as  Stephen  testified  before  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  This  is  He  who  is  without 
beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life  ;  who  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  manifest,  taking  on  him  not  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for 
whom  there  was  a  body  prepared  to  do  the  will  of 
his  Father ;  who  after  he  had  accomplished  it,  as- 
cended where  he  was  before,  far  above  all  heavens, 
that  he  might  fill  all.  This  is  the  Emanuel,  God 
with  us ;  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  Christ,  the  Anointed ; 
who  has  been  called  by  several  names,  and  spoken 
of  under  several  appellations,  through  the  mouths 
of  his  servants,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in  ages 
and  generations  past ;  this  is  the  only  beloved  of 
the  ransomed,  aud  this  is  our  friend. 

"And  now  he  is  arisen  and  arising,  who  is  the  An- 
cient of  days,  in  the  might  of  his  power,  and  is  re- 
vealing the  good  old  way  and  path^of  life,  whose 
out-gomgs  have  been  from  everlasting ;  in  which 
way  Abel,  Setb,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  all  the  servants,  prophets,  apostles  and 
saints  of  the  Most  High  God  walked,  through  all 
ages  and  generations.  This  way  was  before  all  the 
invented  ways  and  worships,  which  have  been  set 
up  in  the  will  and  time  of  man ;  for  all  the  holy 
men  of  God,  and  saints  of  the  Most  High,  worship- 


ped God  in  the  spirit  of  holiness,  in  which  they 
were  accepted  of  him,  who  is  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh  ;  and  no  outward  performance  was  any 
further  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  but  as  performed 
in  this  spirit. 

"  The  way  of  restoration  out  of  the  fall,  into  the 
image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  before  the  fall. 

"  But  how  salvation  comes  to  be  wrought  by  him, 
and  how  mankind  may  be  brought  again  into  him, 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and 
brought  from  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  in  which  by  nature  all  have 
been  the  children  of  wrath,  is  indeed  the  thing  that 
lieth  on  my  spirit  weightily  to  demonstrate,  having 
obtained  mercy  to  see  this  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion revealed  and  opened ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a 
necessity  is  upon  me  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  declare  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to 
my  countrymen,  through  this  island  of  England ; 
and  now  a  necessity  is  also  upon  my  spirit,  to  leave 
a  testimony  of  the  same  on  record. 

"  This  is  generally  confessed,  that  in  the  first 
Adam  all  died,  and  in  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
the  Lord,  all  come  to  be  made  alive  again.  But 
how  mankind  come  out  of  this  state  of  death,  in 
the  first  Adam,  into  this  state  of  life  in  the  second 
Adam,  is  that  which  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
never  knew  nor  comprehended  rightly.  Man  by 
that  wisdom  hath  only  imagined  and  conceived 
something  in  the  carnal  mind  concerning  this  great 
mystery,  and  therein  hath  set  up  many  inventions 
of  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  And  into  these 
many  ways  of  man's  invention  and  imagination, 
set  up  in  the  fallen  wisdom  of  man,  there  have  been 
the  several  calls,  Lo  here,  lo  there;  but  the  day  is 
dawned,  and  now  breaking  forth  more  and  more ; 
magnified  and  praised  be  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  wherein  all  invented  ways,  set  up  in  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  man,  that  is  earthly,  sensual  and 
devilish,  shall  come  to  an  end. 

"And  now,  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  God,  all 
the  graven  images,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and 
earthly  wisdom  shall  be  broken  to  pieces,  and 
ground  to  powder ;  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  spoken  it,  who  will  perform  it  by  the  might  of 
his  arm. 

"And  therefore,  tremble  all  ye  image-makers  of 
all  sorts,  who  have  been  making  likenesses  of  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation,  in  your  fallen  wisdom  and 
corrupt  wills,  and  have  made  gods  thereof,  and 
have  bowed  down  to,  and  worshipped  them ;  so  that 
it  may  be  said  of  Christendom,  so  called,  as  it  was 
once  said  of  Israel,  'As  are  thy  cities,  so  are  thy 
gods,  0  Israel  !' 

"  But  now  is  the  fulness  of  time  coming,  wherein 
the  ancient  way  of  holiness,  in  which  the  righteous 
walked,  through  all  ages  and  generations,  is  cast 
up  and  manifesting ;  which  way  is  Christ  Jesus,  the 
gift  of  the  Father's  love  unto  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  who  hath,  as  before  mentioned,  been 
declared  of  by  his  prophets  and  apostles,  under 
several  appellations,  according  as  he  was  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  them,  and  as  his  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  Amongst  many  other  appella- 
tions, he  hath  been  declared  a  Priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  ;  the  Rock  that  followed 
Israel,  who  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness;  a 
King,  a  Lawgiver,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Prince 
of  I'eace,  a  Branch,  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles; the  Arm  of  God's  Salvation,  a  Covenant, 
Meswiah,  a  Leader,  a  Commander,  a  Captain,  the 
Horn  of  God's  anointed  ;  a  Stone  of  stumbling;  a 
Foundation  laid  in  Sion ;  the  Corner-stone;  the 
Word  of  God  ;  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin- 
ning; the  True  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  come  th  into  the  world  ;  the  Truth,  the  Way 
and  the  Life;  King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lorda ; 
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Christ,  Emanuel;  Jesus;  the  Beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God  ;  the  First-horn  of  every  creature; 
the  First-begotten  frcm  the  dead  ;  the  Faithful 
Witness ;  Alpha  and  Omega ;  Bright  and  Morn- 
ing-star; the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God;  the 
Offspring  of  David.  Under  these  and  other  names 
hath  he  been  spoken  of,  who  still  hath  a  name  that 
no  man  knoweth  hut  himself,  who  is  that  one  Eter- 
nal Fountain  of  blessedness,  and  the  one  precious 
Saviour ;  and  there  is  no  other  beside  him. 

"And  now,  by  the  power  of  the  holy,  everlast 
ing  God,  is  he  preached  under  the  denomination  of 
Light,  in  this  island  of  the  Gentiles,  according  as 
was  prophesied  of  old,  by  Isaiah,  who  said,  '  Is  it 
a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant,  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the 
preserved  of  Israel  ?  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
vation unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;'  which  is  one 
with  the  testimony  of  John,  saying :  '  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ;  the  same  was  in  the 


beginning  with  God ;  all  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  (mark)  was 
the  light  of  men,  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.'  '  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John 
The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of 
the  light,  that  all  through  him  might  believe.  He 
was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  light :  that  was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world.'  And  to 
this  agrees  the  testimony  of  just  Simeon,  who 
came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple,  and  took  the 
child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  said,  '  Lord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation 
which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people,  alight  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel.'  This  is  he  of  whom 
we  testify,  whose  light  is  the  way  to  life  :  '  And 
this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  for  every  one 
that  docth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved,  but 
he  that  doth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God.' 

"  Now  this  light,  which  the  servant  of  the  Most 
High  testified  of,  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  of 
under  several  names.  For  this  manifestation  of 
God  in  man  is  sometimes  called  the  Word,  the 
Spirit,  the  Law,  the  Grace  of  God  :  and  the  Word, 
Light,  Grace,  Law,  Spirit,  are  all  one  in  nature, 
although  diversely  named.  Moses  called  it  the 
Word,  and  directed  to  this  word  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  mouth,  which  Paul,  that  illuminated  man, 
rehearsing,  saith,  '  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above,  or  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead  ;' 
hut  what  saith  it  ?  '  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  the  ward 
of  faith  that  we  preach.'  This  is  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy  unto  which  Fetor  directs  to  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  iu  the  heart. 

"  This  light  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life, 
wherewith  Paul  was  acquainted,  that  warred 
agaiust  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which  was  in  his 
members.  It  is  the  law  in  the  heart,  and  the  spirit 
jin  the  inward  parts,  the  new  covenant  of  God  Al- 
mighty ;  this  is  that  which  converts  the  soul, 
which  Paul  delighted  in,  according  to  the  inward 
man  ;  of  which  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  plentifully 


testify.    This  is  that  grace  that  Paul  declared 
brings  salvation  ;  w  hich  hath  in  measures  appear- 
ed unto  all  men,  as  God's  talents,  teaching  all  that 
are  led  and  guided  by  it,  to  deny  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts  :  and  to  live  soberly,  godly  and 
righteously  in  this  present  world.    This  is  that 
grace  which  the  Lord,  the  giver  thereof,  said  to 
Paul,  was  sufficient  for  him,  to  deliver  him  from 
the  temptation,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.    The  same 
apostle  said  unto  the  Ephesians,  '  By  grace  ye  are 
saved,'  &c.    And  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal 
I  his  is  that  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  given  to  Is- 
rael, who  rebelled  against  it,  as  the  old  world  did, 
unto  whom  the  Lord  said,  '  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man :'  this  is  given  to  be  the 
leader  and  guide  of  mankind  out  of  sin  and  death, 
and  darkness  into  which  man  fell  through  disobeying 
the  righteous  law  of  God,  as  the  holy  Scriptures 
give  clear  and  full  testimony.    But  now,  that 
which  is  ready  to  arise,  as  an  objection  in  some 
whose  understandings  are  not  opened,  and  whose 
searchings  to  comprehend,  and  inquiries  after  the 
way  of  man's  salvation,  stand  in  that  wisdom 
that  is  from  below,  and  in  the  will  and  reason  of 
man  degenerated  from  the  life  of  God,  is,  whether 
the  preaching  up  this  Spirit  and  grace  of  God 
manifest  within,  hath  not  a  tendency  to  make 
Christ  Jesus'  appearance  in  the  flesh,  his  suffer 
ings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  be  inva 
lid. 

"  Unto  which  I  answer,  Nay ;  for  no  persons 
ever  did,  or  can  truly  discern,  or  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  Clyist  Jesus'  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  but  as 
their  hearts  are  opened,  and  their  understandings 
illuminated  by  the  light,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
Divine  fulness  that  dwelt  in  him,  and  is  communi 


cated  to  the  immortal  soul,  as  the  universal  love  of 
God,  extended  in  the  Son  of  his  love,  to  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  as  the  revealer  and  discoverer 
of  the  will  of  him  from  whose  Divine  fulness 
comes ;  for  the  Scripture  thus  witnesseth,  that 
1  No  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ;  even  so  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God 

Now  for  the  sake  of  all  who  desire  the 
true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  it  is 
on  my  spirit  yet  further  to  open  the  nature  and 
property  of  this  principle  and  light ;  whose  foun 
tain  is  the  Eternal  Being  and  everlasting  ocean 
of  Divine  fulness,  and  its  nature  and  quality  is 
one  with  this  fountain  from  which  it  comes.  John 
testified,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  &c.'  '  In  him  was  life 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'  He  also  testi 
fied,  that  he  was  not  that  light,  but  came  for 
witness,  to  bear  witness  that  that  was  the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  th 
world ;  so  the  original  of  this  light,  is  Christ  Je 
sus,  the  Word." 

(To  lie  concluded.) 


Selected. 

TURKISH  AND  PERSIAN  PROVERBS. 
Forget  not  Death,  O  man  I  for  thou  may'st  be 
01' one  thing  certain — he  forgets  not  thee. 

Speaks  one  of  good  which  falls  not  to  thy  lot? 
He  also  speaks  of  ill  which  thou  hast  not. 

Lies  once  thy  cart  in  quagmire  overthrown, 
Thy  path  to  thee  by  thousands  will  be  shown. 

Oh,  square  thyself  for  use  :  a  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  the  wall  is  left  not  in  the  way. 

The  sandal  tree,  most  sacred  tree  of  all, 
Perfumes  the  very  axe  which  bids  it  fall. 

Each  man  has  more  of  four  things  than  he  knows  : 
What  four  are  these  ? — sius,  debts,  and  years,  and  foes 


Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  doth  lie — 
Thou  hast  not  won  immortal  life  thereby. 

Be  bold  to  bring  forth  fruit,  though  stick  and  stone 
At  the  fruit-bearing  trees  are  flung  alone. 

"While  in  thy  lips  thy  words  thou  dost  confine, 
Thou  art  their  lord  I  once  uttered,  they  are  thine. 

Oh,  seize  the  instant  time  ;  you  never  will 
With  waters  once  passed  by  impel  the  mill. 

Boldly  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  throw, 
And  if  the  fishes  do  not,  God  will  know. 

What  will  not  time  and  toil  ? — by  these  a  worm 
Will  into  silk  a  mulberry-leaf  transform. 

How  shall  the  praise  of  silence  best  be  told  ? 
To  speak  is  silver,  to  hold  peace  is  gold. 

The  world's  great  wheel  in  silence  circles  round, 
A  housewife's  spindle  with  unceasing  sound. 

What  mystic  roses  in  thy  breast  will  blow, 

If  on  the  wind  their  leaves  thou  straightway  strow  I 


Selected. 

We  live  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years  : 
The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  future,  which  we  after  find 

Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 

And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 
Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive  : 
Meanwhile  the  joy  whereby  we  ought  to  live, 

Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 

Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 

Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present  brings- 

Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things; 

And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure, 

Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 


Selected. 

Lord,  many  times  I  am  aweary  quite 

Of  mine  own  self,  my  sin,  my  vanity — 
Yet  be  not  thou,  or  I  am  lost  outright, 
Weary  of  me. 

And  hate  against  myself  I  often  bear, 

And  enter  with  myself  in  fierce  debate  ; 
Take  thou  my  part  agaiust  myself,  nor  share 
In  that  just  hate ! 

Best  friends  might  loathe  us,  if  what  things  pervei< 

We  know  of  our  own  selves,  they  also  knew 
Lord,  Holy  One  !  if  thou  who  knowest  worse 
Shouldst  loathe  us  too  ! 


Fixed  Facts  in  Agriculture. 
Somebody  has  got  up  the  following  list  of  "  fix 
facts"  in  agriculture,  and  for  once,  in  a  conden 
tion  of  the  sort,  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  hetj  J 
in  most  of  them  : 

1.  All  lauds  on  which  clover  or  the  grasses  i 
grown  must  either  have  lime  in  them  naturally, 
that  mineral  must  be  artificially  supplied.  It  mi- 
ters but  little  whether  it  be  supplied  in  the  fonr 
stone-lime,  oyster-lime,  or  marl. 

2.  All  permanent  improvement  of  lands  m 
look  to  lime  as  its  basis. 

3.  Lands  which  have  been  long  in  culture  > 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  phosphate 
lime  ;  and  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  deficiei 
be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bone-dust,  guano,  nat 
phosphate  of  lime,  composts  of  fresh  ashes,  or  t  ij 
of  oyster-shell  lime,  or  marl,  if  the  lands  need  1:»J 
also. 

4.  No  lands  can  be  preserved  in  a  high  stati 
fertility  unless  clover  and  the  grasses  are  cultiva 
in  the  course  of  rotation. 

5.  Mould  is  indispensable  in  every  soil,  anil 
healthy  supply  can  alone  be  preserved  through  M 
cultivation  of  clover  and  the  grasses,  the  tunlg 
in  of  green  crops,  or  by  the  application  of  compis 
rich  in  the  elements  of  mould. 

6.  All  highly  concentrated  animal  manure3  ft 
increased  ju  value,  and  their  benefits  prolonged  »v 
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admixture  with  plaster,  salt,  or  -with  pulverized 
charcoal. 

7.  Deep  plowing  greatly  improves  the  productive 
powers  of  every  variety  of  soil  that  is  not  wet. 

8.  Subsoiling  sound  land — that  is,  land  that  is 
not  wet — is  also  eminently  conducive  to  increased 
production. 

9.  All  wet  land  should  be  drained. 

10.  All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  before 
the  grain  is  fully  ripe. 

11.  Clover,  as  well  as  grasses,  intended  for  hay, 
should  be  mowed  when  in  bloom. 

12.  Sandy  lands  can  be  most  effectually  im- 
proved by  clay.  "When  such  lands  require  liming 
or  marling,  the  lime  or  marl  is  most  beneficially 
applied  when  made  into  composts  with  clay.  In 
slacking  lime,  salt  brine  is  better  than  water. 

13.  The  chopping  or  grinding  of  grain  to  be  fed 
to  stock  operates  as  a  saving  of  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

14.  Draining  of  wet  lands  and  marshes  adds  to 
their  value,  by  making  them  to  produce  more,  and 
by  improving  the  health  of  neighbourhoods. 

15.  To  manure  or  lime  wet  lands,  is  to  throw 
manure,  lime,  and  labour  away. 

16.  Shallow  plowing  operates  to  impoverish  the 
soil,  while  it  decreases  production. 

17.  By  stabling  and  shedding  stock  through  the 
winter,  a  saving  of  one-fourth  the  food  may  be  ef- 
fected :  that  is,  one-fourth  less  food  will  answer 
than  when  the  stock  may  be  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather. 

18.  A  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre,  sown  broad- 
cast over  clover,  will  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  to 
its  product. 

19.  Periodical  applications  of  ashes  tend  to  keep 
up  the  integrity  of  soils,  by  supplying  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  organic  substances. 

20.  Thorough  preparation  of  land  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
crops. 

21.  Abundant  crops  cannot  be  grown  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  unless  care  be  taken  to  provide  an 
equivalent  for  the  substances  carried  off  the  land 
in  the  products  grown  thereon. 

22.  To  preserve  meadows  in  their  productiveness, 
it  is  necessary  to  harrow  them  every  second  autumn, 
apply  top  dressing,  and  roll  them  up. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARY  SMITH. 

Account  of  Settlement  of  West  Jersey. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

'M  "After  the  English  did  come,  more  and  more, 
there  came  a  sore  distemper  among  the  Indians, 
H  that  they  died  so  fast  that  in  some  places  their 
bodies  wasted  above  ground,  as  they  could  not  bury 
all  the  dead.  It  was  said  that  an  old  Indian  king 
spake  prophetically  before  his  death,  and  said  the 
Indians  should  decrease,  and  the  English  increase. 

"  It  must  be  allowed,  amongst  all  considerate 
persons,  that  this  was  the  hand  of  Providence  that 
did  thus  provide  and  preserve,  plant  and  pluck  up. 
It  may  be  somewhat  compared  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan ;  God 
0  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  made 
room  for  the  Israelites.  Without  any  carnal  wea- 
pon we  entered  the  land,  and  inhabited  therein,  as 
safe  as  if  there  had  been  thousands  of  garrisons; 
for  the  Most  High  preserved  us,  both  from  harm 
of  man  and  bea.^t.  This  may  be  of  some  service 
to  future  generations  to  look  on,  and  consider  the 
steps  of  their  fore-elders ;  which,  well  considered, 
may  be  to  their  edification  and  satisfaction. 


"  The  first  settlers,  although  whilst  they  lived  in 
their  native  country,  they  had  plenty  of  all  neces- 
saries and  needful  things,  yet  they  had  such  a 
longing  desire  to  go  to  America,  that  they  could 
not  be  content  to  stay  in  their  own  country,  but 
ventured  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
all  that  they  had.  It  is  said  in  Holy  Writ :  '  The 
preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  is  of  the  Lord  ;'  so 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  hearts  of  these 
people  were  prepared  for  this  service,  even  to  la- 
bour for  the  replenishing  of  this  land,  it  being  a 
wilderness,  indeed.  They  were  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  also  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  altogether  as  pilgrims  and  strangers,  at 
their  first  coming  among  them. 

"  It  appears  that  they  were  zealous  in  perform- 
ing their  religious  services ;  for  having  no  house  to 
keep  meetings  in,  they  made  a  tent  or  covert  of 
sail-cloth  to  meet  under.  After  they  got  some  little 
houses  to  dwell  in,  then  they  did  keep  their  meet- 
ings in  one  of  them,  until  they  could  build  a  meet- 
ing-house. Thomas  Olive  and  William  Peachy 
were  two  of  the  first  settlers  that  had  a  public  mi- 
nistry. Samuel  Jennings  and  his  wife  Ann  were 
early  comers  to  America,  who  were  of  worthy  me- 
mory, indeed,  with  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
wisdom.  Some  part  of  the  time  he  was  Governor 
of  the  province  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  a  sup- 
pressor of  vice,  and  an  encourager  of  virtue,  sharp 
towards  evil-doers,  but  tender  and  loving  to  them 
that  did  well,  giving  good  counsel  and  wholesome 
advice  to  friends  and  neighbours,  an  able  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  laboured  much  therein,  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  many  people,  both  in  this 
province  and  other  places. 

"  When  the  English  first  came,  there  were  Fins 
and  Swedes  scattered  by  the  river-side,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  persuaded  the  Indians  that  the  Eng- 
lish did  sell  them  the  small-pox  in  their  match- 
coats.  Whether  it  was  them  [the  Fins  and  Swedes] 
or  not,  the  Indians  were  much  disturbed  about  it, 
and  gathered  themselves  to  consult  what  they 
should  do.  There  stood  up  a  young  prince  among 
them,  and  said,  'In  my  grandfather's  time  the 
small-pox  came,  and  in  my  father's  time  the  small- 
pox came,  and  now  in  my  time  the  small-pox  is 
come.'    He  put  up  his  hands  towards  the  skies, 


and  said,  1  It  came  from  above.'  The  rest  of  the 
Indians  assented  to  it.  Thus  God  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  people  by  the  mouth  of  an  Indian 
prince.  This,  among  divers  other  instances,  is  worth 
our  observation. 

They  who  came  first,  were  near  two  years  and 
a  half  before  they  got  a  mill  to  grind  their  corn. 
They  pounded  it  one  day  for  the  next,  yet  they 
were  content,  and  had  their  health  generally  very 
well,  and  very  few  died  for  a  long  time." 

The  land  on  which  Robert  Murfin  settled  with 
his  family,  was  at  Crosswicks,  and  here  in  the  wil- 
derness, his  little  daughter  Mary  learned  of  the 
Indians  their  language,  so  as  to  be  able  fluently  to 
speak  it,  and  to  act  as  interpreter  for  others.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  good  natural  capacity,  wrote 
well,  it  is  said,  for  the  time,  although  she  had  not 
received  much  school  learning.  In  the  year  1095, 
she  was  married  to  Daniel  Smith,  the  first  of  that 
name  in  New  Jersey,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great 
harmony  nearly  fifty  years.  Daniel,  of  whom  we 
have  already  given  some  account,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1 005.  At  that  time,  the 
plague  was  in  England,  and  his  father  made  this 
record  of  his  birth  : — "  Daniel,  signifying  the  judg- 
ment of  God  ;  because  at  that  time  the  plague,  and 
other  high  judgments  of  the  Lord,  were  in  a  high 
measure  stretched  over  this  nation." 

Daniel  is  described  as  having  been  benevolent 
and  exemplary,  in  high  reputation  both  in  his  own 


Society  and  in  the  public,  and  his  wife  is  spoken  of 
as  industrious  and  managing  in  her  own  family,  and 
very  serviceable  in  her  neighbourhood.  She  had 
nine  children,  and  endeavoured  through  the  Lord's 
help  to  train  them  up  in  his  fear.  As  she  submit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  will,  she  grew  in  grace,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  useful  in  the  church  militant. 
A  dispensation  of  gospel  ministry  being  committed 
to  her,  she  endeavoured  in  humility  to  be  faithful 
thereto,  being  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
devoted  to  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures.  In 
the  year  1728,  with  her  valuable  Friend  in  the 
ministry,  Margaret  Preston,  she  visited  the  south- 
ern provinces,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.  In  this 
journey  she  addressed  a  letter  to  her  son  Benja- 
min, who  was  about  sailing  to  the  West  Indies, 
probably,  with  Thomas  Chalkley.  Her  letter  was 
written  in  Virginia,  and  bears  date  Eighth  mo.  2d, 
1728. 

"  My  Dear  Child, — It  being  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  I  may  get  home  before  thou  goest  abroad  ; 
if  it  should  happen  that  thou  goest  this  fall  of  the 
year,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  thee  with 
these  few  lines,  desiring  thy  prosperity  and  welfare 
every  way. 

"  My  tender  advice  to  thee  is,  that  thou  often  think 
of  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Live  in 
pure  humility,  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  God, 
and  love  his  teachings.  In  his  own  time  he  will 
more  clearly  make  known  to  thee  what  is  his  will, 
and  enable  thee  to  come  up  in  the  true  perform- 
ance of  thy  duty  to  him.  If  thy  whole  trust  and 
reliance  be  continually  upon  the  Lord,  thou  necdst 
not  fear  but  he  will  be  thy  great  preserver. 

"  Puzzle  not  thy  thoughts  with  mysteries,  too 
high  or  too  deep.  When  God  is  pleased  to  reveal 
his  secrets  to  us,  he  will  do  it  in  his  own  time,  and 
in  his  own  way.  Let  us  patiently  wait,  and  quietly 
hope,  and  his  preserving  hand  will  be  near,  in  every 
needful  time. 

"  Thus  he  hath  been  to  me,  and  I  am  well  as- 
sured, so  will  he  do  to  thee.  Experience  hath 
brought  me  to  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
of  his  preserving  hand.  When  troubles  and  exer- 
cises are  suffered  to  come,  let  us  be  still  and  quiet, 
till  the  storm  be  over,  and  he  will  say  it  is  enough. 
Then  joyful  hymns  and  thanksgiving  will  arise  and 
come  before  God  with  acceptance,  a  sacrifice  which 
will  be  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,  I  do  recommend  thee,  with 
my  own  soul,  to  God  Almighty,  and  to  his  keep- 
ing.   And  now  I  rest 

"  Thy  tender  and  loving  mother, 

"  Mary  Smith." 

It  appears  from  a  short  memorial  concerning 
Mary  Smith,  that  she  was,  several  years  before  her 
decease,  confined  with  indisposition.  During  this 
period  she  lost  her  loved  husband.  She  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  all  her  trials  with  fortitude,  and  the 
violent  pains  which  afflicted  her  poor  body,  with 
much  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will.  "  A  few  days 
before  her  departure,  a  relation  going  in  to  see  her, 
{mind  her  in  a  lively  frame  of  mind,  and  her  senses 
quick  and  strong,  though  she  was  extremely  weak 
in  body.  She  told  him  that,  with  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  she  earnestly  desired  a  removal  to  a 
better  world  ;  that  in  this  the  time  of  her  great  dis- 
tress, she  found  Divine  goodness  near,  the  same 
which  had  visited  her  in  her  youthful  days,  and  it 
was  now  her  support :  that  though  works  were  not 
meritorious,  yet  she  found  it  very  comfortable  to 
remember  that  she  had  led  a  virtuous  and  religious 
life,  and  now  she  found  nothing  in  her  way.  With 
many  more  very  religious  and  sen  ibfe  expressions, 
.-he  died  the  12th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1740,"  aged 
about  72  years. 

(To  itc  continual.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Decline  of  Slavery  in  Missouri. 

The  24th  number  of  the  Friend,  contains  some 
interesting  editorial  observations  on  this  subject, 
showing  that  the  pernicious  institution  is  already 
on  the  wane,  and  will  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time,  die  out  in  Missouri.  Among  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who,  when  the  subject  was  re- 
cently before  that  body,  had  the  moral  courage  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  emancipation  and  free  white 
labour,  was  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  St.  Louis.  His 
speech,  delivered  on  that  occasion,  contains  an  able 
argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  Mis- 
souri to  get  rid  of  slavery  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  take  her  place  with  the  sisterhood  of  free 
States.  But  whether  this  important  and  most  de- 
sirable event  shall  be  brought  about,  with  the  con- 
currence of  those  wielding  the  political  power  of 
the  State,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  op- 
posed by  laws,  edicts,  and  resolutions,  it  must,  he 
contends,  surely  come,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period.  We  annex  a  few  extracts  from  Brown's 
speech,  to  show  the  views  entertained  by  the  friends 
of  emancipation. 

"  There  is}  sir,  already  a  gradual  emancipation 
act  in  force  in  Missouri.  Even  now  the  move- 
ment, looking  to  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves 
iu  this  State,  is  in  successful  progress.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution,  as  a  system  in  our  midst,  is, 
fit  this  moment,  in  the  course  of  rapid  accomplish- 
ment. This  may  seem  a  strange,  bold,  reckless 
assertion,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  The  time 
at  which  this  act  went  into  operation  I  need  not 
name,  but  that  it  is  in  operation,  I  will  establish  by 
most  convincing  evidence :  and  that  it  is  an  act, 
more  thorough  in  effect,  and  speedier  in  result, 
than  any  written  law  which  could  be  inscribed 
upon  the  statutes  here,  few  will  doubt  when  they 
come  to  consider  the  proofs.  Look  to  the  labouring 
population  which  is  coming  into  your  State,  which 
is  crowding  your  highways,  which  is  extending 
itself  along  your  streams  and  railways,  which  is 
building  up  flourishing  towns,  laying  out  farms, 
planting  vineyards,  in  all  sections  of  this  State, 
and  you  will  see  the  movement  to  which  I  refer. 
Look  again,  likewise,  and  observe,  that  wherever 
this  population  has  fixed  its  domicil,  or  rested  in 
its  course,  there  it  has  driven  off  the  institution  of 
Slavery  before  it,  as  chaff  before  the  winter  wind, 
and  you  will  then  see  how  potential  it  is  in  its 
enforcement — how  irresistible  in  its  decrees. 

"  The  census  of  Missouri  has  been  taken  during 
the  past  year,  and  now  lies  upon  your  tables,  and 
there  are  startling  facts  revealed  in  that  enumera- 
tion which  will  bear  me  out  in  all  that  I  have  said. 
To  these  I  wish  to  refer  you  for  evidences,  that 
this  abolishment  of  slavery  which  you  are  here 

king  to  stifle  and  suppress,  by  paper  manifes- 
tos, is  already  in  force,  and  is  fast  gathering  a 
strength  and  momentum  that  must  soon  crush  out 
all  opposition."  An  examination  of  the  census  ta- 
bles then  follows,  which,  though  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  point  in  controversy,,  is 
too  long  to  extract  in  extenso.  Our  readers  have 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  striking 
facts  presented  by  the  census  referred  to.  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
twenty-five  counties  there  had  been  an  actual  de- 
crease of  4,442  slaves,  between  1851  and  1850, 
while  in  the  same  period  the  white  population  had 
increased  75,797,  these  being  also  the  counties  in 
which  the  white  emigration  to  the  State  had  princi- 
pally settled.  He  remarks  :  "  It  is  in  these  coun- 
ties chiefly,  that  the  labouring  white  man  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  labouring  slave;  and  it  is 
there,  that  in  the  course  of  but  five  years,  and 
amid  all  the  excitement  of  a  wild  slavery  furor 


which  swept  over  our  State  as  a  tempest  of  desola- 
tion, and  at  a  time  when  men's  lives  were  held  in 
imminent  jeopardy  who  refused  to  accord  a  divin- 
ity to  this  institution — there  and  then — I  say,  the 
energies  of  the  white  man,  his  demand  for  labour, 
his  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  have  com- 
pelled the  usages  and  institutions  of  slavery  to 
make  room  for  him,  and  go  down  in  the  conflict. 

"  As  another  and  strong  evidence  of  what  I  have 
stated,  that  a  gradual  emancipation  act  is  already 
in  force  in  Missouri,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
Representatives  to  what  is  transpiring,  and  is  known 
to  be  transpiring,  by  many  now  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  in  the  counties  of  this  State  that  bor- 
der upon  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  results  of  the 
systems  of  slave  labour,  and  free  labour,  and  the 
effects  upon  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  communi- 
ties, are  there  distinctly  visible  in  the  rival  com- 
monwealths. The  Iowa  line  divides  the  two  as 
clearly  and  strikingly  as  the  lucid  line  of  water 
which  distinguishes  the  turbid  and  muddy  torrents 
of  the  Missouri  from  the  blue  and  sparkling  cur- 
rents of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  junction  of  those 
mio-hty  rivers.  And,  prominent  among  the  facts, 
which  stand  out  from  the  contrast — perhaps  more 
prominent  than  any  other — is  the  relative  price  of 
land  in  the  two  States.  In  Iowa,  land  of  like  soil 
and  situation,  is  fully  twice  as  high  as  in  Missouri. 
This  has  led  recently  to  quite  a  large  emigration 
from  Iowa  to  Missouri,  along  the  border  counties. 
Farmers  who  have  settled  in  Iowa,  are  selling  out 
to  new  comers,  and  making  purchases  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  counties  of  this  State,  and  the  census 
discloses,  that  the  white  yeomanry,  who  have  taken 
up  their  abode  there,  have  practically  excluded 
slavery  from  their  midst,  and  reduced  it  to  an  in- 
significant fragment  of  the  population.  The  returns 
showed  that  the  ten  counties  adjacent  to  Iowa  con- 
tained 57,255  free  whites,  and  only  871  slaves. 
In  five  years,  the  white  population  of  the  border 
counties  had  increased  31,691,  the  slaves,  238.  In 
all  this  range  slavery  would  seem,  already,  to  be 
extinct  as  a  system,  the  few  remaining  slaves  being 
chiefly  held  as  the  attachments  of  family  pride  or 
the  relics  of  family  inheritance.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
of  the  more  central  counties  of  the  State  that  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  census  shows  that  the  in- 
crease of  slavery  in  these  counties  has  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
race."  As  an  evidence  of  the  slight  hold  that  sla- 
very as  a'  labour  system  has  upon  a  large  section 
of  the  State,  he  enumerates  twenty-two  counties, 
with  an  aggregate  white  population  of  94,685,  the 
whole  of  which  have  within  their  limits  only  1,019 
slaves. 

"  The  fact,  that  in  twenty-two  counties,  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  is  only  1019,  against  94,- 
684  whites ;  the  fact,  that  in  ninety-five  counties, 
the  slave  increase  has  been  only  2262,  or  a  num- 
ber that  is  not  equal  to  the  natural  increase  of 
slaves,  thus  showing  clearly  a  large  exportation 
from  the  State ;  the  fact,  that  in  ten  counties  along 
the  Iowa  line,  slavery  is  but  a  nominal  affair,  and 
that  upon  a  population  in  1851,  of  sixty-five  whites 
to  one  slave,  the  increase  since  that  time  has  been 
in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  whites 
to  every  slave ;  the  fact,  that  near  one  half  of  the 
slave  population  of  Missouri  is  confined  to  twelve 
interior  counties ;  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
creased population,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
State,  shows  an  average  of  sixteen  whites  to  one 
slave;  and  last,  and  chief  of  all,  the  fact,  that  in 
twenty-five  counties  of  Missouri,  the  actual  number 
of  slaves  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  five 
years — all  these  facts  are  too  important  and  con- 
vincing to  be  ignored  by  even  the  blindest  preju- 


dice that  ever  ran  wild  in  the  furor  of  slavery  pro- 
pagandism. 

"  Is  aught  else  needed  to  the  argument,  that 
Missouri  must  ere  long,  from  the  operation  of  na- 
tural causes,  rid  herself  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very ?  If  it  be,  I  point  you  to  her  outlying  posi- 
tion amidst  free  territories.  On  the  east  we  have 
Illinois,  a  free  State ;  on  the  north  low  a,  a  free  State ; 
and  on  the  west  Kansas,  which  no  one  here  now 
doubts  will,  necessarily,  become  a  free  State.  The 
example  of  their  industrial  white  communities,  and 
the  influence  they  cannot  but  exert  upon  our  own 
citizens,  will  be  sufficient  alone  to  make  the  system 
of  slavery  no  longer  a  desirable  or  profitable  insti- 
tution amongst  us.  Already  the  effect  of  that 
proximity  has  been  felt,  and  large  slaveholders,  in 
the  rich  upland  counties  of  the  west  are  beginning 
to  send  their  slaves  to  a  Southern  market.  The 
cotton  fields  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiaua  yield  larger  returns  to  such 
slave  labour  than  the  rural  districts  of  Missouri. 
Hemp  is  the  only  staple  here  left  that  will  pay  for 
investment  in  negroes,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  half 
the  exportation  of  slaves  that  we  see  daily  taking 
place.  Sir,  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  that,  stand- 
ing upon  the  steps  of  this  Capitol,  1  saw,  and  many 
others  saw,  gangs  of  slaves  driven  along  on  their 
route  to  Texas,  there  to  find  new  fields  of  labour. 
That  sight  was  to  me  proof,  strong  as  Holy  Writ, 
that  the  doom  was  fixed  upon  slavery  as  a  system, 
in  the  future  history  of  Missouri." 


Crystals  of  Carbon. — The  diamond,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  transparency,  brilliancy,  and  rari- 
ty, has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most, 
valuable  of  the  precious  stones.  It  has  been  long 
known  to  consist  of  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalline 
state.  Chemically,  it  differs  little  from  charcoal, 
black  lead,  or  lampblack ;  it  may  be  readily  burned 
in  oxygen  gas,  and  the  resulting  compound  is 
carbonic  acid — precisely  what  arises  from  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
production  of  diamonds  in  the  laboratory  has  long 
been  thought  possible ;  and  from  a  charcoal  prepared 
from  crystallized  sugar,  M.  Despretz  has  produced 
crystals  of  carbon  having  all  the  properties  of  the 
diamond.  This  result  was  obtained  by  the  long 
continued  action  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The', 
crystals  are  microscopic,  but  clearly  recognized  as 
octahedra,  some  black,  others  transparent.  Gau- 
den,  the  famous  lapidary,  found  these  crystals  to 
cut  diamonds  and  rubies,  like  powdered  diamonds 
themselves.  It  yet  remains  an  achievement  of 
chemical  science  to  produce  these  crystals  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Alpine  Floiccrs. — The  Alpine  flowers  have  a 
remarkably  deep  and  vivid  colouring.  The  most 
brilliant  blues  and  reds,  with  a  rich  brown  shad- 
ing to  black,  are  observable  amidst  the  white  and 
yellow  flowers  of  the  low  countries,  and  these  tints 
likewise  seem  to  assume  a  purer  and  more  dazzling 
hue  in  these  high  regions.  A  similar  richness  of 
colouring  is  met  with  in  the  vegetation  of  Polar 
districts,  where  the  hues  not  only  become  morel 
fiery,  but  undergo  a  complete  alteration  under  the  I 
influence  of  the  constant  summer  light,  and  the  rays 
of  the  midnight  sun,  white  and  violet  being  often 
deepened  into  a  glowing  purple.  The  Alpine  plants 
often  grow  in  dense  masses,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary splendour  of  colouring  lends,  consequently, 
that  magic  charm  to  the  fresh  green  turf  which  ren- 
ders the  pasture  lands  of  the  High  Alps  so  famous.i 
Their  balsamic  fragrance  is  no  less  remarkable' 
and  characteristic ;  from  the  brilliant  auricula  i 
down  to  the  violet-scented  moss  (byssus  eolithesj 
this  strong  aromatic  property  is  widely  prevalent 
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and  far  more  so  than  in  the  low  lands.  As  fur- 
ther characteristics  of  the  Alpine  Flora  may  be 
mentioned  the  absence  of  plants  possessing  narcotic 
or  highly  poisonous  qualities,  and  the  marked  dis- 
tinction of  species  which  exists. — Sketches  of  Nature 
in  the  Alps. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Distrust  not  the  Power  and  Mercy  of  God. 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  David,  for  com- 
j  I  manding  Israel  and  Judah  to  be  numbered,  may 
,  |  afford  us,  in  this  day  of  unbelief  and  presumption, 
„  I  an  instructive  lesson,  as  well  as  the  answer  that 
.■was  given  by  Him  to  Elisha,  when  he  complained 
1 1  that  the  prophets  were  slain,  and  the  altars  digged 
jldown,  and  that  he  was  left  alone,  with  his  own 
jilife  in  jeopardy;  for  the  Lord  alone  knoweth  the 
jj  number  of  those  who  have  chosen  Him  to  be  their 
.  j  God.  As  it  is  written,  "the  foundation  of  God 
\  II  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
;  I  them  that  are  his;"  and  many  of  the  obscure,  and 
,, I  perhaps  despised  ones  amongst  us,  can  no  doubt 
F  |  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet :  "  Doubtless 
J  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant 
flof  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not." 

We  read  that  "  David's  heart  smote  him,  after 
jlthat  he  had  numbered  the  people,  and  he  said  unto 
Lithe  Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have 
.■done  :  and  now  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  take  away 
3  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant 5  for  I  have  done  very 
foolishly."    And  David  was  permitted  to  choose 
between  affliction  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies:  and  this  was  his  choice, 
"  Let  us  now  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
j  his  mercies  are  very  great;  and  let  me  not  fall 
into  the  hand  of  man."    And  David  afterward 
\  bore  his  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  affliction,  say- 
V  ing,  "  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  astray,  but 
j  now  have  I  kept  thy  word." 

',       It  is  very  presumptuous  in  us  to  be  limiting  the 
'  power  and  mercy  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
:  to  our  finite  comprehension,  either  as  it  respects 
"  ourselves  or  others ;  for  we  are  bound  to  believe 
3  that  these  are  infinite ;  and  without  faith  therein, 
]  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him ;  for  the  gospel  is 
;'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
"'  believeth ;  and  therefore  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that,  through  the  obedience  of  faith,  many 
who  now  appear  to  have  apostatized  from  the 
81  Truth,  may  be  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
:i'  Ithat  worthy  elder,  George  Fox,  "  We  are  nothing, 
;'  Christ  is  all,"  which  is  a  necessary  preparation 
Jfor  service  in  his  church. 

All  undue  self-estimation  must  be  purged  out  of 
our  hearts,  before  we  can  become  availing  instru- 
iments  of  that  heavenly  power,  by  which  the  souls 
[of  men  are  redeemed  from  the  world,  and  made 
^  jthe  inheritors  of  the  incorruptible  crown  of  right- 
1  eousness,  which  is  in  store  for  all  those  who  love 
i  [the  appearing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts. 
[Those  who  are  preferring  to  suffer  for  the  body's 
rj  sake,  with  the  meek,  lowly,  and  self-denying 
ijjesus,   instead   of  gratifying   their   own  wills, 
1  |and  forsaking  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  are  en- 
1  !  abled  to  stand  their  ground  against  all  their  ene- 
J*  mies,  experiencing  Christ  to  be  going  on  conquer- 
j  ing  the  blindness  of  prejudice  and  unbelief;  in- 
7  spiring  them  with  holy  confidence  and  fortitude, 
XS  amidst  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
eleven  though  they  may  appear  to  stand  almost 
I  Halone,  in  the  midst  of  false  brethren. 
l'|    Let  us  not  be  dismayed  because  of  the  power  of 
'  the  defier  of  Israel,  but  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind 
the  sure  mercies  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
,  that,  through  faith  therein,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
'    overcome  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Truth — to 
subdue  all  that  is  rising  up  in  our  hearts  against 
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the  prevalence  of  gospel  love  and  fellowship,  through 
the  communion  of  the  Spirit  unto  which  we  all  are 
called;  that  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  known  amongst  us,  breaking  down  the 
walls  of  partition  which  the  enemy  of  our  peace 
and  salvation  has  raised  in  our  midst,  alienating 
our  affections  one  from  another,  and  weakening 
our  hands  in  the  support  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth, 
to  which  we  are  all  called. 

In  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gospel  is  our  strength, 
and  every  evil  disposition  found  within  us  tending 
to  undermine  and  destroy  these,  must  be  purged 
out  of  our  hearts,  in  order  that  we  may  be  counted 
worthy  of  the  trust  that  has  been  committed  to  us, 
through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  who  designed  that  we  should  be- 
come a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works 
— that  we  should  be  made  the  instruments  for 
displacing  the  banner  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness t  ~i  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  thatothers,  be- 
holding the  good  works  wrought  in  andthrough  us, 
might  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven. 

There  was  never  greater  need  of  faithful  stand- 
ard-bearers than  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
spirit  of  licentiousness,  vindictiveness,  and  retalia- 
tion, is  so  deplorably  manifested  amongst  men  of 
different  ranks,  instead  of  their  being  guided  by 
Divine  wisdom,  which  would  lead  all  into  self-denial 
and  a  willingness  to  endure  reproach  and  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  us  then  keep  ourselves 
retired  from  unlawful  intercourse  with  such,  lest 
they  be  permitted  to  take  our  crown — to  rob  us  of 
our  strength,  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church  respecting  us. 

Fossils. — In  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England  an  extraordinary  bed  of  fossils  has  been 
accidentally  discovered.  They  are  pronounced  to 
be  marine  vegetables — fungi  and  algse,  and  fuci. 
Their  variety  of  shape  is  fantastic  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  their  number  immense.  Specimens  have 
been  submitted  to  competent  examiners,  who  state 
that  they  are  unlike  any  known  fossils  yet  depicted 
or  described  in  geological  or  botanical  works,  or 
any  that  have  come  under  their  observation  before. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Judge  M'Lean's  Opinion. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

The  Judge,  in  the  outset,  denies  that  the  plea  of 
want  of  jurisdiction  is  legally  presented  for  their 
determination  by  the  action  of  the  courts  below. 
But  assuming  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
right  to  dismiss  the  case,  if  it  clearly  perceived 
that  the  Circuit  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  whether 
such  a  plea  has  been  made  or  not,  the  Judge, 
while  he  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  course,  goes  on  to  say : 

Now,  the  pica  which  raises  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
in  my  judgment  is  radically  defective.  The  gravamen 
of  the  plea  is  this:  "That  the  plaintiff  is  a  negro  of 
African  descent,  his  ancestors  being  of  pure  African 
blood,  and  were  brought  into  this  country,  and  sold  as 
negro  slaves.r 

There  is  no  averment  in  this  plea  which  shows,  or  con- 
duces to  show,  an  inability  in  the  plaintiff  to  sue  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  it  docs  not  allege  that  the  plaintiff  had 
his  domicil  in  any  other  State,  nor  that  he  is  not  a  free 
man  in  .Missouri.  He  is  averred  to  have  had  a  negro 
ancestry,  but  this  docs  not  show  that  he  is  not  a  citizen 
of  Missouri,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  him  to  sue  in  the  Circuit  Court.  It  has  never 
been  held  necessary,  to  constitute  a  citizen  within  the 
act,  that  he  should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector. 
Females  and  minors  may  sue  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
so  may  any  individual  who  has  a  permanent  domicil  in 
the  State  under  whose  laws  his  rights  arc  protected,  and 
to  which  he  owe3  allegiance. 

IJeinv  born  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  no  na- 
turalization is  required,  as  one  of  foreign  birth,  to  make 
him  a  citizen.    The  most  general  and  appropriate  defini- 


tion of  the  term  citizen  is  "  a  freeman."  Being  a  free- 
man, and  having  his  domicil  in  a  State  different  from 
that  of  the  defendant,  be  is  a  citizen  within  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  open  to  him. 

After  examining  and  answering  sundry  argu- 
ments urged  by  counsel  to  induce  the  Court  to  dis- 
miss the  case,  the  Judge  remarks  : 

The  pleader  has  not  the  boldness  to  allege  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  slave,  as  that  would  assume  against  him  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  embrace  the  entire  merits  of 
the  case  in  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  But  beyond  the 
facts  set  out  in  the  plea,  the  court,  to  sustain  it,  must  as- 
sume the  plaintiff  to  be  a  slave,  which  is  decisive  on  the 
merits.  This  is  a  short  and  an  effectual  mode  of  decid- 
ing the  cause ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  sanctioned 
by  any  known  rule  of  pleading. 

And  further : 

In  the  argument,  it  was  said  that  a  coloured  citizen 
would  not  be  an  agreeable  member  of  society.  This  is 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  law.  Several  of  the  States 
have  admitted  persons  of  colour  to  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  in  this  view  have  recognized  them  as  citizens;  and 
this  has  been  done  in  the  slave,  as  well  as  the  free  States. 
On  the  question  of  citizenship,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  not  been  very  fastidious.  Under  the  late  treaty 
with  Mexico,  we  have  made  citizens  of  all  grades,  com- 
binations, and  colours.  The  same  was  done  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  No  one  ever  doubted, 
and  no  court  ever  held,  that  the  people  of  these  territo- 
ries did  not  become  citizens  under  the  treaty.  They  have 
exercised  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  without  being  natu- 
ralized under  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  important  principles  involved  in  the  case, 
are  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  The  locality  of  slavery,  as  settled  by  this  court  and 
the  courts  of  the  States. 

2.  The  relation  which  the  Federal  government  bears 
to  slavery  in  the  States. 

3.  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  gov- 
ernments, and  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery 
therein. 

4.  The  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  a  new  S'ate  or  ter- 
ritory, and  so  holding  them,  where  slavery  is  prohibited. 

5.  Whether  the  return  of  a  slave  under  the  control  of 
his  master,  after  being  entitled  to  his  freedom,  reduces 
him  to  his  former  condition. 

6.  Are  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri, 
on  the  questions  before  us,  binding  on  this  court,  within 
the  rule  adopted  ? 

In  relation  to  the  "locality  of  slavery,"  the 
Judge  declares  that  slavery  can  exist  only  where 
it  is  expressly  recognized  by  law. 

The  civil  law  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  believed,  without  an  exception,  is,  that  slavery  can 
exist  only  within  the  territory  where  it  is  established; 
and  that,  if  a  slave  escapes,  or  is  carried  beyond  such 
territory,  his  master  cannot  reclaim  him,  unless  by  vir- 
tue of  some  express  stipulation. 

This  position  is  established  by  many  authorities. 
He  thus  notices  the  objection  raised  to  this  deci- 
sion : 

To  the  position,  that  slavery  can  only  exist  except  under 
the  authority  of  law,  it  is  objected,  that  in  few  if  in  any 
instances  has  it  been  esiablished  by  statutory  enactment. 
This  is  no  answer  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  court. 
Almost  all  the  principles  of  the  common  law  had  their 
foundation  in  usage.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  the 
colonies  of  this  country  by  Great  Britain,  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history,  and  it  was  protected  and  cherish- 
ed, until  it  became  incorporated  into  the  colonial  policy. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  a  system  of  slavery  was  intro- 
duced by  express  law,  or  otherwise,  if  it  have  the  autho- 
rity of  law.  There  is  no  slave  State  where  the  institu- 
tion is  not  recognized  and  protected  by  statutory  enact- 
ments and  judicial  decisions.  Slaves  are  made  property 
by  the  laws  of  the  slave  States,  and  as  such  are  liable  to 
the  claims  of  creditors  ;  they  descend  to  heirs,  arc  taxed, 
and  in  the  South  they  are  a  subject  of  commerce. 

In  relation  to  the  second  point,  "the  relation 
which  the  Federal  government  bears  to  slavery," 
the  Judge  maintains  that  slavery  is  emphatically  a 
State  institution. 

The  only  connection  which  the  Federal  government 
holds  with  slaves  in  a  State,  arises  from  that  provision 
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of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  I;  No  person  held 
to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

This  being  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, it  rests  mainly  for  its  execution,  as  has  been  held, 
on  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union;  and  so  far  as  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labour  has  become  a  subject 
of  judicial  action,  the  Federal  obligation  has  been  faith- 
fully discharged. 

This  position  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  argu- 
ment, and  enforced  by  precedent,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Judge  says  : 

I  prefer  the  lights  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  as  a 
means  of  construing  the  Constitution  in  all  its  bearings, 
rather  than  to  look  behind  that  period,  into  a  traffic 
which  is  now  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  punished  with 
death  by  Christian  nations.  I  do  not  like  to  draw  the 
sources  of  our  domestic  relations  from  so  dark  a  ground. 
Our  independence  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
freedom  ;  and  while  I  admit  the  Government  was  not 
made  especially  for  the  coloured  race,  yet  many  of  them 
were  citizens  of  the  New  England  States,  and  exercised 
the  rights  of  sutl'ragewhen  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  not  doubted  by  any  intelligent  person  that  its 
tendencies  would  greatly  ameliorate  their  condition. 

Many  of  the  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  shortly  afterward,  took  measures  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  belief  was  cherished  by  the  lead- 
ing men,  South  as  well  as  North,  that  the  institution  of 
.slavery  would  gradually  decline,  until  it  would  become 
extinct.  The  increased  value  of  slave  labour,  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  expectation.  Like  all  other  communities  and  States, 
the  South  were  influenced  by  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  own  interests. 

But  if  we  are  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dark  ages 
of  the  world,  why  confine  our  view  to  coloured  slavery? 
On  the  same  principles,  white  men  were  made  slaves. 
All  slavery  has  its  origin  in  power,  and  is  against  right. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  14th. 

The  British  Ministry  have  announced  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  a  new  election  to  take  place  in  the  Fifth 
month.  On  finding  their  course  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
war  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  determined)  instead  of  resigning,  that  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  people  to  ascertain  their 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  approaching  elec- 
tion for  new  members  has  excited  much  interest  in  Eng- 
land. Lord  Palmerston  continued  to  receive  addresses 
of  confidence,  and  it  was  supposed  a  majority  would  be 
elected,  favourable  to  his  policy.  A  large  portion  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  press,  appear,  however,  to  consider  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  forces  at  Canton  as  a  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Prom  Canton  news  had  been  received  of  the  seizure  of 
the  British  opium  depot  by  the  Chinese.  Accounts  from 
the  north  of  China,  received  at  St.  Petersburg,  state  that 
the  government  at  Pekin  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  the 
treasury  empty,  and  that  the  Chinese  and  Mantchoris 
were  in  open  hostility.  Reinforcements  were  being  sent 
to  Admiral  Seymour,  from  England. 

The  Ministry  stite  that  the  treaty  recently  negotiated 
With  Persia,  was  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Persia  under- 
took to  evacuate  Herat  within  three  months  after  its  ra- 
tification, and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  condition, 
England  would  immediately  evacuate  the  Persian  terri- 
tory. Commercial  advantages  were  also  gained,  as  Eng- 
land was  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favour- 
ed nations,  while  all  further  disputes  between  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  were  to  bo  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
England. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  without 
change  in  prices.  Breadstuff's  dull.  Western  Canal 
Hour,  Mr.  a  2'.)a. ;  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  30*.  a 
31*.  The  money  market  was  more  stringent.  CodsoIs, 
93J.  Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
Continued  inactive  and  quite  unsatisfactory. 

The  Conference  on  the  Xeufchattl  question  commenced 


at  Paris  on  the  5th  ult.  It  seemed  as  though  conces- 
sions on  both  sides  would  be  needed  in  order  to  terminate 
the  dispute  amicably. 

In  Spain,  preparations  for  the  expedition  against 
Mexico  continued.  It  was  thought  the  hostilities  would 
be  limited  to  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  would  not  embrace  operations  on  land.  The  Espana, 
the  government  organ,  demands  that  France  and  Eng- 
land shall  call  on  the  United  States  to  remain  neutral. 
A  special  Mexican  Minister  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
Southampton,  en  route  to  Madrid,  to  arrange  the  diffi- 
culty. It  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  act 
as  a  mediator  on  the  behalf  of  Spain. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  presented  to  France  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  also  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had  suffered  another 
defeat.  A  Russian  corps  of  3000  men  had  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  Tabriz.  The  Russian  army  destined 
to  act  against  the  Affghans  had  been  reinforced.  Rus- 
sia was  seeking  to  occupy  the  Khannate  of  Khoukand, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Eng- 
lish possessions.  The  Sovereign  of  Bokara,  alarmed  at 
these  projects  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  Russia,  had  so- 
licited the  mediation  of  the  Sultan  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Khoukand. 

CUBA. — Havana  dates  to  the  25th  ult.,  state  that 
troops  were  being  concentrated  at  that  city  for  embarka- 
tion to  Mexico.  The  condition  of  the  Island  was  prospe- 
rous. Sugars  were  in  more  active  demand,  and  prices 
had  advanced.  The  duty  on  maize  had  been  reduced 
one-third.    Many  of  the  cane-fields  had  been  burned. 

UNITED  STATES. — Kansas  Affairs.— The  Free  State 
Convention  which  met  at  Topeka  on  the  12th  ult.,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  body  that  ever  assembled  in 
Kansas,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  The 
Convention  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, provided  for  by  the  late  Legislature.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Convention,  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  President,  asking  that  the  public  lands  be  held  sub- 
ject to  pre-emption  for  ten  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  President  has  appointed  Robert  J.  Walker,  Governor, 
and  Frederic  P.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. Both  are  Southern  men.  Walker  is  by  birth  a 
Pennsylvanian,  but  has  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
South.  The  Policy  of  recognizing  the  present  statutes 
of  the  territorv  as  valid,  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  under- 
stood the  administration  have  resolved  that  the  laws 
shall  be  maintained,  and  have  full  confidence  in  the  new 
Governor  carrying  out  his  instructions. 

California. — The  steamer  Illinois  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  28th  ult.,  from  Aspinwall,  with  513  Californian 
passengers,  and  $1,137,128  in  gold.  She  brings  San 
Francisco  dates  to  Third  mo.  5th.  The  steamer  Golden 
Age  had  arrived  at  Panama  with  280  passengers  and 
$1,445,579  in  treasure.  The  steamer  Panama,  from  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  brought  to  Panama  125  deserters  from 
Walker,  all  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  Their  passage 
to  the  United  States  was  paid  by  the  Costa  Rican  gov- 
ernment, and  100  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer 
Grenada,  for  New  Orleans,  and  25  came  per  Illinois  to 
New  York.  Walker  is  strongly  fortified  at  Rivas,  and 
will  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  although  he  has  only  a 
force  of  GOO  men,  and  is  getting  short  of  provisions.  He 
is  hemmed  in  with  3000  Costa  Ricans,  and  the  States  of 
Honduras,  Salvador  and  San  Jose  are  furnishing  and 
have  forwarded  3000  more  to  join  the  Costa  Ricans, 
making  a  total  of  6000  troops  of  the  allied  army.  The 
wet  weather  in  California  has  caused  considerable  de- 
struction of  property  by  floods.  The  State  Treasurer, 
\)\\  Hates,  and  the  Comptroller,  Whitman,  have  been  im- 
peached in  the  State  Assembly,  and  their  trial  is  to  take 
place  before  the  Senate.  The  Supreme  Court  has  again 
decided  that  all  State  debts  over  §300,000  arc  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a  committee  in  the  Senate  has  reported 
such  liabilities  as  void.  A  rich  deposit  of  coal  has  been 
found  near  Mormon  Island,  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Sacramento  city,  near  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Ortgon  dates  to  Second  mo.  26th  had  been  received. 
The  winter  had  been  much  more  severe  than  for  many 
years  before,  the  snow  being  so  deep  in  the  interior  as  to 
impede  the  roads,  and  cause  great  suffering  to  the  stock. 
1  lood  iron  ore  has  been  found  on  the  Tanlatin  river.  In 
Washington  territory,  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  had 
fallen  recently.  Two  express  men  were  frozen  to  death, 
during  the  late  cold  weather,  between  Walla  Walla  and 
the  Dalles. 

Bogota. — Advices  from  Bogota  to  Second  mo.  19th, 
state  that  the  propositions  of  Morse,  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  will  not  be  accepted. 

Xcw  York. — Mortality  last  week,  415.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
16.  The  exports  of  specie  from  this  port,  from  First  mo. 
1st  to  Third  mo.  28th,  have  been  $4,983,288.    On  the 


28th,  sales  of  good  red  Southern  wheat,  at  $1,40 ;  corn, 
67  cts.  a  70  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  201. 

The  Mississippi  River. — On  the  25th,  there  was' again  a  i 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  i 
and  the  ships  reported  outside  had  got  over,  and  were 
going  up  to  New  Orleans. 

Conflagrations. — On  the  22d,  a  fire  occurred  at  Ply- 
mouth, Indiana,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  business 
portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  On  the  28th,  a  dis- 
astrous explosion  and  fire  occurred  at  St.  Louis,  which 
was  caused  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  into 
a  cannister  of  powder.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and 
others  injured. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Mauritius. — The  sugar  culture  is  j 
rapidly  extending  in  this  island.    In  1839,  the  crop 
amounted  to  64,886,000  pounds  ;  in  1848,  to  119,430,000  j 
pounds;  that  of  1856  is  estimatedat  231,000,000  pounds.  | 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at  j 
West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Commitee  on  j 
Admissions,  meet  the  same  day  ;  the  fogpier  at  4  o'clock,  I 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami-  ; 
nation  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn-  ! 
ing,  the  7th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk.  | 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  28th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


HAVERFORD  school  association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa-  I 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet-  I 
ing-house,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on  the  i 
10th  of  Fourth  month.    The  children  who  return  to  the 
city,  will  take  the  morning  cars  at  West  Chester,  and  | 
arrive  in  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on  j 
Second-day,  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend  1 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early  . 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdou,  Superintendent,  at  the  1 1 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  I 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  17th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had- 
donfield.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated, 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  the 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Married,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
on  Twelfth  street,  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  to  Mary  B. 
Butchqj,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month,  1857,  at  the  resi-H 
dence  of  her  son,  Ferrce  Brinton,  in  Lancaster  county,! 
Pa.,  Lydia  Brinton  ;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Sadsburyl 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age.l  I 
Humility,  benevolence,  and  social,  affectionate  kindness,ll 
were  conspicuous  in  the  deportment  of  this  dear  aged 
Friend. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  the  Third  month,  in  the  76th  year  i 

of  her  age,  Mary  B.  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  1 1 
Smith;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  off 
Philadelphia.  I 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "Tho  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

"  It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  important  that 
|the  professed  followers  of  the  Lamb  should  coin- 
Imence  their  christian  course,  guided  by  the  pure 
land  perfect  standard  of  Truth.    Is  it  not  too  true 
Ithat  many  take  their  course  from  those  around 
Itheru,  and  on  that  account  live  a  life  which  leads 
■others  justly  to  inquire,  '  What  do  ye  more  than 
■others  V    During  all  these  years,  I  know  not  how 
Imany,  just  commencing  a  life  of  godliness,  may 
■have  received  an  impression  from  me,  which  will 
■be  felt  all  their  lives.  May  I,  in  this,  be  saved  from 
■blood-guiltiness.    But  I  tremble  lest  even  this  win- 
Iter  should  bear  witness  against  me.    You  know 
-j!that  I  frequently  feel  that  I  can  do  little  or  nothing 
ito  aid  christians  in  a  life  of  holiness.    In  this  re- 
spect my  responsibility  is  greater  than  ever  before; 
Indeed  it  is  so  great,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do. 


Almost  half  my  pupils  have  more  or  less  hope  that 

■ hey  are  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  Several 
lave  indulged  this  hope  but  a  few  months  ;  in  some 
t  is  like  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  distant  taper. 
But  few  can  be  considered  established  christians ; 
nd  of  scarcely  any  have  I  much  evidence  that 
;hey  possess  deep  feeling  and  a  lively  faith.  These 
orecious  souls  have  been  sent  here  by  the  provi- 
'ence  of  God  ;  but  what  to  do  I  know  not.  I  am 
eaker  than  weakness  itself,  and  my  wisdom  is  al- 
.ogether  folly.  May  I  be  more  and  more  sensible 
)f  the  preciousness  of  the  direction,  '  If  any  of  you 
k  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.'  " 
Although  her  views  may  have  differed  from  our.- 
>n  some  points  connected  with  the  work  of  religion, 
icr  example  is  worthy  of  our  application,  in  the 
•onstant  desire  she  felt  and  manifested  towards  her 
inpils  for  the  work  of  their  soul's  salvation.  She 
xa»  sensible  at  times  that  her  own  mind  and  that 
)f  her  pupils  might  be  over-absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and  thereby  shut  out  the  one 
;hiDg  needful.  Still  she  was  often  brought  to  feel 
he  paramount  importance  of  learning  in  the  school 
)f  Christ.  It  would  be  well  for  teachers  in  our 
•eligious  Society  to  reflect,  whether  they  have  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  their  scholars  sufficiently  at 
ieart;  and  by  precept  and  example  are  engaged 
hereby  to  turn  them  to  the  inspeaking  voice  of 
i  heir  Saviour. 

In  the  First  month  of  1828,  she  says  to  her 
friend,  Z.  P.  G. :  "I  have  told  you  that  the  trus- 
ees  of  this  academy  (Ashfield)  consider  it  undeni- 
able to  break  the  course  of  a  regular  school 


through  the  year,  by  having  a  school  exclusively 
for  females  in  the  winter.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  leave  Ashfield  after  the  present  winter.  I  find 
that  this  academy,  where  I  have  received  so  much 
instruction,  and  where  I  have  laboured  so  much 
from  time  to  time,  has  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  my 
affections  than  I  had  supposed.  It  seems  like  bid- 
ding an  old  friend  farewell,  whom  I  do  not  expect 
to  meet  again.  But  he  who  knows  how  to  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  ordered  all  the 
circumstances  in  much  mercy."  Under  the  pros- 
pect of  change  from  this  seminary,  she  says  :  "  I 
have  been  too  much  inclined  to  seek  to  direct  my 
own  path.  May  I  be  saved  from  this.  The  Lord 
in  great  mercy  has  given  me  a  field  of  labour;  so 
that  for  several  years  I  have  not  doubted  the  path 
of  duty.  The  privilege  of  labouring  is  to  me  more 
and  more  precious.  I  would  not  choose  the  spot. 
I  would  not  choose  the  circumstances.  To  be  able 
to  do  something,  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  am  al- 
together unworthy.  Should  I  be  laid  aside  as  a 
useless  servant,  it  would  be  just.  I  would  humbly 
seek  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  labour  faithfully 
and  successfully,  that  I  may  be  saved  from  those 
temptations  which  my  feeble  heart  cannot  withstand, 
and  that  I  may  be  blessed  with  whatever  may  be 
desirable  for  health  of  body  and  health  of  mind, 
and  for  general  usefulness.  For  little  else  of  this 
world  do  I  feel  at  present  that  I  ought  to  ask. 
May  I  be  the  Lord's,  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body." 

Speaking  of  the  winding  up  of  her  school  at  Ash- 
field, and  of  the  religious  feelings  spread  over  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  she  remarks  :  "  The  work  was 
very  still ;  so  much  so,  that  many  in  town  knew 
scarcely  anything  about  it.  Our  school  exercises 
were  as  usual.  Many  of  our  friends  who  visited  us, 
observed  nothing  to  mark  this  as  the  place  where 
the  Spirit  was  operating  so  powerfully,  except  a 
general  stillness,  and  here  and  there  a  deeply 
solemn  countenance.  But  to  us  connected  with  the 
school,  the  work  has  appeared  great  and  wonderful. 
We  have  daily  said  to  each  other  :  'Can  this  be 
true  ?'  It  has  been  carried  on  so  independently  of 
means,  that  we  have  frequently  felt  that  our  best 
hopes  might  be  easily  blasted,  and  as  frequently 
that  the  Lord  could  work,  and  none  could  hinder. 
We  have  all  had  the  conviction  daily,  that  this 
work  is  wholly  of  the  Lord.  The  effect  of  this  re- 
vival on  those  who  indulged  a  hope  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  has  been  favourable. 
Many  of  them  seemed  to  leave  the  school,  with  a 
much  higher  sense  of  their  obligation  to  labour  con- 
tinually for  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  Z.  P.  Grant  removed  frou 
Dcrry  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  a  large  number  of 
her  pupils  followed  her.  Mary  Lyon 
operated  personally  with  this  friend 
mer,  and  kept  up  her  winter  school  at  Buekl 
the  two  following  years.  The  school  at  Berry  had 
not  been  open  during  the  winter ;  at  Ipswich,  it 
was  in  operation  through  the  year.  Near  the  close 
of  her  first  summer  in  Ipswic  h,  M.  L.  was  confined 
with  bilious  fever,  from  which  she  had  not  entirely 
recovered,  when  she  went  to  he*  friends  in  Frank- 
lin county.  She  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  sick- 
ness and  subsequent  derangement  of  one  of  her  sis- 
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ters,  and  decline  in  the  health  of  this  sister's  hus- 
band, leaving  five  children,  the  oldest  only  in  the 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  like  orphans  while  their 
parents  were  living.  She  says,  in  a  letter :  "  It 
seems  to  mc  more  and  more  that  we  must  expect 
afflictions  in  this  world  ;  but  I  think  it  appears  to 
me  more  and  more,  too,  that  they  are  no  cause  of 
despondency.  I  feel  that  it  is  safe  trusting  in  God ; 
that  he  is  a  sure  rock,  which  can  never  be  removed. 
I  believe  that  the  blessings  of  this  life  are  very 
great,  and  will  continue  to  be  so ;  and  that  trials 
are  trials  under  all  circumstances.  But  I  think  I 
can  faintly  see  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  sup- 
port, when  this  world  is  not  made  all  in  all."  "  My 
sickness  and  all  its  attendant  consequences,  seem 
to  me  a  small  trial,  compared  with  what  I  am  now 
called  to  experience  on  account  of  my  sister's 
family." 

Her  last  school  in  Buckland  closed  in  the  spring 
of  1830.    Writing  to  one  of  her  sisters  from  Buck- 
land,  she  says  :  "  It  is  now  a  week  since  I  parted 
with  my  pupils.    I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
description  of  this  school,  but  it  is  impossible.  Per- 
haps the  thought  of  its  being  my  last  one  in  Frank- 
lin county,  has  rendered  it  doubly  dear.    I  believe 
that  my  schools  have  been  more  and  more  interest- 
ing every  winter,  and  we  all  think  this  has  been 
the  most  so  of  all.    I  have  never  witnessed  such 
an  improvement  in  moral  character,  in  ardent  de- 
sire to  possess  meekness,  humility,  patience,  per- 
severance, &c."    She  appears  to  have  gone  to  the 
Ipswich  school  in  the  spring,  and  after  having  been 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  for  one  year  and  a 
half  continuously,  the  principal  committed  the 
charge  of  it  to  her,  and  sought  the  restoration  of 
her  health  in  a  milder  climate.    Though  unable  to 
resume  her  active  labours  until  the  spring  of  1833, 
the  hope  of  a  more  speedy  return  led  to  a  copious 
correspondence  between  them.  In  this,  Mary  Lyon 
found  her  pastime,  generally  filling  a  sheet,  of  folio- 
post  weekly.    One  morning  she  had  a  visit  in  the 
school  from  Joseph  Emmerson,  of  whoin  she  en- 
tertained an  exalted  opinion  for  his  purity ;  yet 
after  making  allowance  for  some  of  his  sentiments, 
she  exclaims  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  0,  for  a  mul- 
titude of  such  souls  as  his  !    The  more  I  see  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  more  I  admire,  the  more  I  love 
such  a  spirit  as  his.    What  a  delightful  place  will 
heaven  be  !    Thanks  be  to  God,  that  nothing  shall 
enter  there  that  defilcth  or  maketh  a  lie  !  Shall 
wc,  my  dear  sister,  after  passing  through  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  having  been  so  severely  tried  with 
our  own  evil  hearts,— .shall  we,  being  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  be  permit- 
ted, through  rich,  free,  and  wonderful  grace,  to  sit 
down  in  that  holy  place,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  pollution,  no  more  pride,  no  more  selfishness, 
no  more  disobedience  to  God  ;  where  we  shall  no 
more  be  distressed  with  our  own  sin,  no  more  pain- 
ed with  the  sins  of  others  ?    May  you,  my  dearest 
friend,  be  ripening  more  and  more,  continually,  tor 
that  blessed  home." 


In  the  year  1832,  Mary  Lyon  lost  two  sisters 
within  one  month,  for  whom  she  felt  a  strong  a - 
fection-one  died  at  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  of  whom,  she  8ayB,  "there  W** 
BOthing  peculiarly  trying  in  her  last  sickness  and 
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death ;  and  now,  I  trust,  she  is  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind."  In  the 
Eleventh  mouth  of  this  year,  she  writes  to  Z.  P. 
Grant:  "A  week  ago  I  mailed  a  letter  for  you, 
which  was  a  little  later  than  I  designed,  on  account 
of  a  severe  cold.  I  have  now  quite  recovered. 
Goodness  and  mercy  follow  me  continually.  I 
feel  so  well  every  morning,  when  I  rise,  that  I  do 
emphatically  enjoy  health.  My  daily  business, 
connected  with  school,  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  de- 
lightful. I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  love  a  school 
so  much  in  so  short  time.  There  is  an  unusual  even- 
ness and  uniformity  in  my  feelings,  freedom  from 
excitement,  or  any  rising  above  the  common  level. 
I  often  say  to  myself,  '  How  sweet  are  all  my  la- 
bours !  how  sweet  is  life  !'  In  what  I  have  said,  I 
have  not  referred  to  religious  enjoyment.  I  find 
great  cause  for  daily  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Though  I  often  walk  in  darkness,  and  see  no  light; 
I  am  not  left  to  wander  long  without  any  light.  In 
my  own  experience,  I  have  abundant  evidence,  that 
the  Saviour  is  ready,  not  only  to  forgive  seven 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested,  within  a  few  days,  in  some  parts 
of  Scripture  which  treat  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
How  boundless  is  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  way  of 
pardon  !  How  inexpressibly  great  and  glorious  is 
this  subject ! — May  we,  my  dear  friend,  both  of  us, 
be  permitted  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
May  wc  walk  with  the  Saviour  day  by  day,  hear 
his  voice,  and  listen  to  his  words.  May  we  feel  as 
he  would  have  us  feel,  think  as  he  would  have  us 
think,  speak  as  he  would  have  us  speak,  and  do 
what  he  would  have  us  do.  It  is  indeed  a  precious 
privilege  to  live,  if  we  can  have  a  single  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

During  the  absence  of  the  principal,  on  account 
of  her  health,  it  was  customary  for  the  teachers  to 
send  her  accounts  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school, 
Mary  Lyon's  instructions,  &c.  One  of  them  writes, 
"  M.  L.  said  to  us  one  day  in  school,  that  if  we 
were  unhappy,  it  was  probably  because  we  had  so 
many  thoughts  about  ourselves,  and  so  few  about  the 
happiness  of  others.  She  asked  us  to  call  to  mind 
an  unhappy  day,  and  inquire  whether  we,  during 
that  day,  had  had  large  desires  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  She  also  said  that,  at  one  period  of 
her  life,  she  used  to  be  dejected  and  unhappy ;  but 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  too  much 
to  be  done,  for  her  to  spend  time  in  that  manner. 
Since  that,  she  had  experienced  but  little  unhap- 
piness." 

J  laving  had  charge  of  the  school  during  the  sick- 
ness and  absence  of  Z.  P.  Grant,  she  now,  in  her 
turn,  consented  to  spend  the  summer  of  1833  in 
recreation,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
health,  find  accordingly  travelled  into  several  of 
tli.'  Western  States.  lu  one  of  her  letters  from 
Philadelphia,  she  says  ;  "  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  girls  were  assembled, 
and  one,  who  was  of  age,  wai  that  day  to  leave. 
They  Bang  B  parting  hymn,  and  many  of  the  girls 
were  affected  to  tears.  The  neat,  white-washed 
little  rooms  and  clean  beds,  the  orderly  circle  of 
oleanlj  and  decently-clad  girls,  and  the  general 
air  of  neatness,  order,  and  system  came  up  in  my 
mind,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  many  dirty 

hovels  which  I  have  often  passed,  and  the  filthy 
children,  the  confusion,  disorder,  and  misrule  gene- 
rally attendant  on  such  lialnUitions.  The 'heart 
must  be  very  hard,  which  cannot  rise  in  gratitude 
to  a  kind  and  good  Providence  for  making  such 
provision  for  poor,  outcast  children  of  wicked,  de- 
graded parents.  '  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  good nes-s,  and  forhi.s  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  nun!'  " 

(To  K'  cuutiliu'  «|.) 


Bodily  Carriage. — Instead  of  giving  all  sorts 

of  rules  about  turning  out  the  toes,  and  Straighten- 
ed Jo 

ing  up  the  body,  and  holding  the  shoulders  back, 
all  of  which  are  impracticable  to  the  many,  because 
soon  forgotten,  or  of  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
discomfort  which  procures  a  willing  omission ; 
all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  object  is  to  /told 
up  the  head  and  move  on  !  letting  the  toes  and 
shoulders  take  care  of  themselves.  Walk  with  the 
chin  but  slightly  above  a  horizontal  line,  or  with 
your  eye  directed  to  things  a  little  higher  than 
your  own  head.  In  this  way  you  walk  properly, 
pleasurably,  and  without  any  feeling  of  restraint 
or  awkwardness.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  aided 
in  securing  this  habitual  carriage  of  body,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  carry  the  hands  behind  you, 
one  hand  grasping  the  opposite  wrist.  Englishmen 
are  admired  the  world  over  for  their  full  chests, 
and  broad  shoulders,  and  sturdy  frames,  and  man- 
ly bearing.  This  position  of  body  is  a  favourite 
with  them,  in  the  simple  promenade  in  the  garden 
or  gallery,  in  attending  ladies  along  a  crowded 
street,  in  standing  on  the  street,  or  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

Many  persons  spend  a  large  part  of  their  wak- 
ing existence  in  the  sitting  position.  A  single 
rule,  well  attended  to,  in  this  connection,  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  multitudes — usecJiuirs  with 
t/ie  old-fashioned  straight  backs,  a  little  inclining 
backivards  !  and  sit  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  close  against  the  back  of  the  chair  at  the  seat ; 
any  one  who  tries  it,  will  observe  in  a  moment  a 
grateful  support  to  the  whole  spine.  And  we  see 
no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  taught  from 
the  beginning  to  write,  and  sew,  and  knit,  in  a  po- 
sition requiring  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  and 
the  shoulders  to  touch  the  back  of  the  chair  all  the 
time. 

A  very  common  position  in  sitting,  especially 
among  men,  is  with  the  shoulders  against  the  chair- 
back,  with  a  space  of  several  inches  between  the 
chair-back  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  giv- 
ing the  body  the  shape  of  a  half  hoop  ;  it  is  the  in- 
stantaneous, instinctive  and  almost  universal  posi- 
tion assumed  by  any  consumptive  on  sitting  down, 
unless  counteracted  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  hence 
parents  should  regard  such  a  position  in  their  chil- 
dren with  apprehension,  and  should  rectify  it  at 
once. 

The  best  position  after  eating  a  regular  meal  is, 
to  have  the  hands  behind  the  back,  the  head  erect, 
in  moderate  locomotion,  and  in  the  open  air,  if  the 
weather  is  not  chilly.  Half  an  hour  spent  in  this 
way  after  meals,  at  least  after  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, would  add  health  and  length  of  days  to  wo- 
men in  easy  life,  and  to  all  sedentary  men.  It  is 
a  thought  which  richly  merits  attention.  As  to 
the  habit  which  many  men  have  of  sitting  in  forms 
of  worship  not  requiring  it,  with  the  elbows  extend- 
ed along  the  back  of  the  pew,  and  forehead  resting 
on  the  arms,  we  will  ouly  say  in  passing,  that  be- 
sides being  physiologically  unwise  and  hurtful,  it 
is  socially  an  uncourteous  and  iudelicate  position, 
while  in  a  religous  point  of  view  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able irreverence  ;  a  position  which  no  man  with  the 
feelings  of  gentleman,  unless  an  invalid,  can  possi- 
bly assume,  and  we  wonder  that  it  is  a  practice  of 
such  general  prevalence.  It  is  a  position  which  we 
venture  to  affirm,  is  in  almost  every  instance  the 
dictate  of  bodily  laziness  or  religious  sleepiness  or 
or  indifference. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

An  India  Rubber  Bump. — Among  the  most 
useful  novelties  of  recent  invention  is  a  pump,  con- 
sisting  of  an  India  rubber  tube  inserted  in  a  cir- 
cular iron  frame.  P>y  means  of  a  movable  cylin- 
drical roller  attached  to  the  rod  leading  from  the 


crank,  that  portion  of  the  tube  connecting  with  the 
water,  is  pressed,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air,  and 
create  a  vacuum.  Of  course  the  water  rushes  in, 
following  the  roller  in  its  revolutions,  and  dis- 
charging at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  more  simple  or  perfect, 
as  a  contrivance  for  raising  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  may  act  as  a  means  to  force  a  stream 
either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction.  It  may 
be.  added,  that  no  mechanic  will  be  needed  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  as  the  tube,  in  case  of  accident,  can  be 
easily  replaced  by  any  one  having  the  least  idea  of 
a  tool. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Mental  Snffcrings. 
Eminently  devoted  christians,  even  after  they 
have  been  faithfully  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work, 
are  often  greatly  stripped  of  divine  good,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fears  of  becoming  castaway.  The 
design  is  doubtless  to  let  them  see  that  the  strength 
and  wisdom  with  which  they  had  been  endued, 
were  neither  their  own,  nor  could  they  obtain  them 
at  their  pleasure.  These  dispensations  of  great  re- 
duction are  also  designed  to  prepare  them,  like 
emptied  and  washed  vessels,  again  to  receive  hea- 
venly treasure,  and  fresh  virtue  and  authority  from 
their  holy  Head  to  go  forth  in  a  new  service. 
Kichard  Jordan  had  been  in  a  foreign  land  as  an 
anointed  messenger  of  the  gospel,  returned  home, 
and  delivered  up  his  certificates  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  a  memorable  season,  affecting 
many  by  the  account  of  his  services ;  but,  on  go- 
ing to  his  dwelling-place  after  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  he  says :  "  I  found  the  city  as  it  were, 
still  encompassed  and  threatened  with  desolation, 
and  my  prospect  of  returning  to  the  mire  and  dun- 
geon was  so  discouraging,  that  I  was  ready  to  make 
my  request  to  the  king,  that  '  I  might  not  return  to 
the  house  of  Jonathan,  lest  I  should  die  there,'  and 
as  yet  I  have  no  assurance  that  I  shall  not  be  as 
deeply  plunged  as  ever  ;  yet  if  it  be  consistent  with 
infinite  wisdom,  either  for  my  own  refinement,  or  if 
it  may  eventually  redound  to  the  good  of  others,  I 
submit,  though  tremblingly.  Lord,  look  down  in 
mere}7,  and  preserve  me."  After  this  season  of  de- 
pression, he  was  again  raised  up  in  gospel  authority 
to  declare  the  everlasting  Truth  to  his  friends  at| 
home,  and  he  was  much  relieved  from  a  great  bur-| 
den,  with  which  his  spirit  had  for  a  long  time  bcenj 
clothed. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  year  1804,  believing  it  his 
duty  to  remove  from  North  Carolina,  into  Connec- 
ticut, he  reached  Hartford  in  the  Sixth  month,  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  not  getting  possession  until  the 
following  spring,  he  occupied  most  of  the  winter  ii> 
keeping  Friends  little  school  there.  Excepting  t< 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Oblong,  and  Nim 
Partners'  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which  he  then  be 
longed,  and  afterwards  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  a 
1 1  artford,  he  went  but  little  from  home.  In  1806 
he  writes :  "  About  these  days,  temptations  am 
trials  seemed  to  assail  me  with  redoubled  force,  si 
that  I  w  as  almost  ready  to  conclude  my  best  helj 
had  departed  from  me,  and  I  had  scarcely  strengtl 

j  to  look  up  or  cry  for  help,  either  in  meetings  or  on 
of  them,  but  verily  was  often  afraid  that  I  shouh 

|  finally  lose  my  hold,  and  fall  into  grievous  an< 
horrible  temptations,  and  so  become  ",et  a  reproacl 

■■  to  that  blessed  cause  which  I  had  once  so  mud 

j  loved,  and  thus  the  last  error  be  worse  than  th 
first.  Put,  blessed  be  the  infinitely  wise  and  mere 
ful  God,  who  was  pleased  to  regard  even  my  wea 

|  efforts  of  desire  towards  Him,  and  accept  it  s 
prayed    Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  is  still 

|God  hearing  prayer,  and  in  tender  mercy  is  please 

[to  accept  the  sincerity  of  desire,  when  we  have  i 
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words  in  which  to  call  upon  him  j  and  when  we 
can  bear  no  more,  and  are  brought  to  see  that  all 
J  our  own  help  has  failed  us,  he  is  then  pleased  to 
j  draw  near,  and  repel  the  enemy,  and  deliver  us  out 
I  of  his  hand.  O,  what  shall  I  render  unto  thee,  saith 
:  my  soul,  who  hath  been  pleased  thus  to  draw  near 
and  deliver  me,  yea,  poor,  helpless  me — magnified 
,|  be  thy  blessed  and  ever  adorable  name,  now,  hence- 
forth and  forever  more." 

In  1807,  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Bal- 
[  tiuiore,  much  to  his  satisfaction.    He  says:  "I 
i  have  now  attended  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  for  dis- 
cipline in  the  world,  and  some  of  them  several 
I  times  over,  and  I  may  remark,  that  notwithstand- 
ing weaknesses  and  imperfections  are  still  observa 
|;ble  amongst  this  people,  yet  I  have  had  abundant 
|cause  to  marvel  at  the  preservation  which  is  still 
(vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  in  keeping  them  so  near  together, 
\dn  that  liarmony  and  oneness,  which  ever  charac- 
terizes his  true  folloicers.    May  neither  heights  nor 
I  depths,  principalities  nor  powers,  things  present  nor 


llyet  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
|  creature,  ever  be  able  to  separate  them  from  this 
love  of  God,  which  lias  been  so  marvellously  ma- 
hiifested  to  litem,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
(  Many  now  are  passing  through  deep  affliction,  on 
ijaccount  of  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  beloved  Society  everywhere,  in  this 
ijcountry  and  in  Europe.  The  approach  of  the  an- 
nual assemblies,  once,  seasons  of  the  increase  of  love 
rand  unity,  and  divine  strength,  bring  with  them 
[  much  religious  exercise  and  concern  that  its  original 
Character  may,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  yet  be 
[preserved.  It  is  no  marvel  that  mental  suffering 
lis  the  portion  of  the  upright-hearted,  for  the  cause 
pf  their  God.  It  is  an  evidence  that  they  are  not 
lit  ease  and  indifferent,  respecting  this  blessed 
pause,  but  are  still  alive  in  the  Truth,  travailing  in 
spirit  before  the  Lord  for  their  own  preservation, 
Lmd  that  of  our  religious  Society,  in  supporting  its 
loctrines  and  testimonies. 


been  found  impassable 
and  of  their  cause 


Dr.  Livingston, 
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utlines  of  Br.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

[The  "  London  Missionary  Society"  has  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages,  Out- 
ines  of  Dr.  Livingston's  Journeys  in  Central  South 
ifrica,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  placed  in 
>ur  hands,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
aken.] 

Enterprising  as  our  age  undoubtedly  is,  and  en- 
irgetic  as  are  our  countrymen  in  scientific  and  com- 
percial  pursuits,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
,arge  a  part  of  the  African  continent  should  have 
emained  until  now  a  terra  incognita,  and  that 
he  wide-extended  blanks  which  appear  even  upon 
ur  best  maps  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  should 
ave  been  supposed  to  indicate  nothing  better  than 
terile  sands  and  arid  deserts.  But  this  belief  was 
3  early  formed,  and  ha3  been  so  long  fixed  in 
lost  minds,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
inary  interest  which  the  recent  revelations  of  Dr. 
iivingston  have  awakened,  not  merely  among  the 
encral  public,  but  in  the  most  accomplished  men 
f  science,  whose  surprise  and  delight  at  his  explo- 
itions  have  been  proportioned  to  their  capability 
f  appreciating  their  value. 

The  series  of  Dr.  Livingston's  exploratory  en- 
:rprizes  originated  in  the  highest  principles  and 
le  noblest  aims.  During  his  first  journey,  he 
imself  has  thus  described  the  impulse  which  in- 
uced  him  to  undertake  it : — "  I  do  not  wish  to 
onvey  hopes  of  speedily  effecting  any  great  work 


through  my  own  instrumentality ;  but  I  hope  to 
be  permitted  to  labour  as  long  as  I  live  beyond 
other  men's  line  of  things,  and  plant  the  seed  oi 
the  Gospel  where  others  have  not  planted,  though 
every  excursion  for  that  purpose  will  involve  sep 
aration  from  my  family  for  periods  of  four  or  five 
months."    The  "  excursions"  commenced  on  th 
1st  of  June,  1849,  when,  accompanied  by  Messrs 
Oswell  and  Murray,  Dr.  Livingston  left  Kolobeng, 
his  missionary  station,  in  quest  of  the  oft-reported 
lake,  separated  from  that  station  by  the  Kalihari 
desert,  which  stretched  to  the  north  and  north 
west,  and  which,  though  the  attempt  to  cross  it 
had  been  repeatedly  made,  had,  up  to  that  time, 
Aware  of  these  failures 
with  a  sagacity 

equal  to  his  courage,  resolved  to  open  for  himselt 
another  path  to  the  desired  point,  which  would,  he 
anticipated,  diminish  the  perils  of  the  journey.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  essaying  to  cross  the  desert  in 
a  direct  course  to  his  destination,  availing  himself 
of  information  carefully  gathered  from  natives, 
he  determined  to  skirt  it,  by  what  he  expected 
would  prove  a  safer,  though  a  more  circuitous 
route. 

Kolobeng,  Dr.  Livingston's  starting-point,  is  in 
25  deg.  S.  lat.,  26  deg.  E.  long.  It  lies  200  miles 
north  of  Kuruman,  the  station  of  R.  Moffat,  and 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  advanced  post 
of  South  African  Missions.  Taking,  therefore,  a 
northerly  direction,  and  pursuing  it  for  about  300 
miles,  and  at  no  slight  suffering  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  road  and  the 
want  of  water,  they  were  not  less  surprised  than 
delighted,  on  emerging,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  from 
a  dreary  region,  the  principal  productions  in  which 
were  the  camel  thorn  and  other  characteristic 
growths  of  the  African  desert,  to  find  themselves 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Zouga,  a  noble  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  river,  flowing  S.  E.,  richly  fringed 
with  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  growth,  and  new  to  our  travellers. 

Received  with  a  frank  and  evidently  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Bayeiye,  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  learning  from  them  that  the  Zouga  flowed  out 
of  the  lake  JNgami,  which  was  still  300  miles  dis- 
tant, Dr.  Livingston,  while  his  wagon  slowly  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream,  embarked  in  a 
rude  native  canoe,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  and,  paddled  by  these  inland  sailors,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Zouga,  calling  on  his  way  at  many 
of  the  villages  which  nestled  in  the  broad  belt  of 
reeds,  or  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  which  form 
its  margin.    As  he  advanced,  the  stream  flowed 
wider  and  deeper,  and  the  missionary's  heart  ex- 
panded with  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  one  of 
the  highways  through  which  Christianity  and  its 
ttendants,  civilization  and  commerce,  might  find 
a  free  course  into  the  hitherto  inaccessible  interior 
of  Africa.    This  hope  was  quickened  by  the  intel 
ligence  that  other  rivers  flowed  both  into  the  Zouga 
and  the  lake  from  the  north,  and  by  the  fact  that 
Sebitoane,  a  friendly  and  powerful  chief,  whom  Dr. 
Livingston  proposed  to  visit,  lived  only  ten  days' 
journey  to  the  north-east.    Animated  by  these  dis» 
icoveries,  he  reached  the  much-desired  Lake  Ngami, 
and  looked  across  its  broad  waters  to  a  shoreless 
expanse  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  dim  outline 
of  the  distant  cowst  in  another,  with  the  hallowed 
joy  of  a  missionary  discoverer.    By  astronomical 
observations,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the 
lake  now  reached  was  situated  in  20  deg.  19  min. 
S.  lat.,  and  about  20  deg.  E-  long.;  that  it  was 
2825  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  length  from 
50  to  70  miles. 

In  this  outline  we  cannot  linger  with  our  travel- 


in  detail  its  physical  features  and  natural  history; 
these  and  kindled  subjects  will  find  a  more  appro- 
priate place  in  the  volume  he  is  about  to  publish. 
But,  before  referring  to  his  second  journey,  it  should 
be  stated,  that,  through  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Bayeiye  to  allow  the  strangers  to  proceed  to  the 
people  beyond  them,  and  their  own  want  of  means 
for  crossing  the  Zouga,  Dr.  Livingston,  after  fail- 
ing to  frame  a  raft  that  woifld  float,  was  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  postpone  his  proposed  visit  to 
Sebitoane.  The  party,  therefore,  retraced  their 
steps  to  Kolobeng,  Mr.  Oswell,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  having  engaged  at  his  own  expense,  to 
bring  up  a  boat  from  Cape  Town  on  the  following 
season,  in  time  to  rejoin  Dr.  Livingston  on  another 
visit  to  the  lake  district  and  the  region  beyond. 

For  the  discoveries  thus  made,  the  Council  of 
fhe  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  to  Dr. 
Livingston  half  "the  royal  premium  for  the  en- 
couragement of  geographical  science  and  discove- 
ries." 

In  the  following  year,  accompanied  now  by  Mrs. 
Livingston,  his  family,  and  Scchelc,  the  chief  of  the 
Bakwains,  Dr.  Livingston  paid  his  second  visit  to 
the  newly-discovered  region ;  but  this  time  his  lead- 
ng  design  of  reaching  the  country  of  Sebitoane 
was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  prevalence  of 
marsh-fever,  and  of  the  venomous  fly  called 
'  tzetse,"  so  destructive  to  cattle.  The  same  causes 
prevented  him  from  adding  much  to  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  acquired  during  his  previous  jour- 
ney. The  travellers,  however,  crossed  the  Zouga, 
and  ascended  its  northern  bank,  intending  to  reach 
the  Tamunacle,  a  stream  of  which  they  had  heard 
on  their  former  visit,  but  which  they  did  not  then 
see,  hoping  to  follow  its  course,  and  thus  get  to  their 
destination ;  but  Dr.  Livingston,  having  acquired 
by  his  failures  such  knowledge  of  the  district  on 
which  the  lake  is  situated,  and  of  that  through 
which  the  Zouga  flows,  as  to  satisfy  him  that  nei- 
ther would  affurd  a  salubrious  centre  for  a  new 
Mission,  and  as  sickness  began  to  prevail  among 
his  party,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return 
to  his  station,  and  again  to  postpone  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  our  persevering  friend, 
now  rejoined  by  Mr.  Oswell,  once  more  left  Kolo- 
beng for  the  north.  But  hoping  and  believing  that 
he  would  be  able  permanently  to  remain  and  la- 
bour in  the  remote  yet  populous  region  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  took  with  him  Mrs.  Livingston  and 
their  little  ones,  prepared,  as  some  might  have  re- 
garded it,  to  bury  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
very  depths  of  African  solitudes  and  savageism. 
It  was  a  noble  venture— christian  heroism  in  one 
of  its  sublimest  forms.  Proceeding  by  their  old 
route  so  far  as  a  place  called  Nchokotsa,  near  the 
Zouga,  they  crossed  that  river  at  the  point  indi- 
cated in  the  map,  and,  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  they  passed  several  hollows,  called  by 
the  natives  "  salt  pans"  (one  of  them  probably  100 
miles  long  by  15  broad),  covered  with  a  saline 
incrustation,  and  containing  a  spring  of  brackish 
water.  Pursuing  the  same  northerly  course  for  a 
time,  then  bending  to  the  north-west,  they  traversed 
first  a  limestone  region,  covered  with  mopane  and 
boabob  trees,  abounding  with  springs,  and  inhab- 
ited by  bushmcn. 

Early  in  June,  they  entered  a  tract  of  country 
excessively  dry  and  difficult  for  travellers,  until 
they  reached  a  small  stream  called  Mambali,  which, 
empties  itself  into  a  dismal  swamp,  ten  miles  broad, 
through  which  they  had  to  work  their  weary  way. 
Having  emerged  i'ww  this,  they  crossed  the  Souta, 
and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  a  large  and 
falling  into  the  Kanibeso,  upon  which 


deep  river 


ler  upon  the  spot  he  had  now  reached,  or  describe |  Linyanti,  the  residence  of  SebUoan<',  the  chief  of 
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the  Makololo,  was  situated.  This  place  is  in  18 
deg.  17  min.  S.  Lit.,  and  23  deg.£0  min.  E.  long. 
Leaving  their  cattle  on  an  island  on  the  river,  Dr. 
Livingston  and  Mr.  Oswell  entered  a  canoe,  which, 
propelled  by  five  expert  rowers,  rushed  down  the 
current  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  to  Linyanti.  Here  Sebitoane  received  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  assured  them  that  their 
cattle  would  certainly  die  from  the  bite  of  the 
"  tzetsc,"  but  that  he  would  replace  them,  and 
proposed  to  bring  their  wagons  across  the  Chobe 
in  his  canoes,  that  they  niioht  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  marauding  Matabcle. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  unbounded  de- 
light which  the  chief  felt  in  the  presence  of  his 
visitors,  or  to  question  the  intensity  of  his  desire 
for  the  residence  of  a  missionary  amongst  his  peo 
pie.    Long  before  daylight,  he  was,  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston's fire,  relating  the  adventures  and  disasters  of 
his  eventful  history.    For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
had  been  engaged  in  warfare,  principally  with  the 
Matabcle,  the  people  of  the  renowned  Moselekatse. 
Several  times  had  he  lost  his  all ;  and  now  he  owed 
his  security  to  the  noble  rivers  Chobe  and  Leeam- 
bye,  whose  broad,  deep  streams  prevented  the  in- 
cursions of  his  powerful  enemies.    Malarious  and 
fatal  as  this  region  of  swamp  and  river  proved,  he 
found  himself  at  this  period  richer  in  cattle,  and 
with  a  larger  number  of  subjects,  composed  of 
Basuto,  Bakwains,  Bamangwato,  and  the  black 
races,  than  any  other  chief  in  South  Africa  known 
to  Dr.  Livingston.    For  many  years  he  had  been 
anxious  for  intercourse  with  Europeans.   With  this 
view,  he  had  sent  large  presents  to  chiefs  residing 
at  a  distance,  to  induce  them  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject. 

On  the  day  after  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  he 
conducted  two  religious  services  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. These  proved  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  at 
which  Sebitoane  was  present ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count the  missionary  looked  back  upon  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  satisfaction,  for,  just 
as  the  chief  began  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his 
long- cherished  desire,  he  was  seized  with  pneu- 
monia, and  in  a  fortnight  expired.  This  loss  was 
severely  felt  by  Dr.  Livingston ;  but  the  people 
gathered  round  him,  and  said,  "Do  not  leave  us 
though  Sebitoane  is  dead,  his  children  remain 
and  you  must  treat  them  as  you  would  have  treated 
him."  But,  kind  as  their  conduct  was,  "  they  are," 
writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  the  most  savage  race  of 
people  we  have  ever  seen." 

(To  be  continued.) 


convincing  and  converting  them  to  Christ,  the  true 
light,  and  turning  many  from  darkness,  and  the 
works  thereof,  to  light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to 
God,  to  know  his  divine  power  to  make  them  his 
dear  children  and  people  as  many  were  in  those 
early  days. 

And  how  diligent  were  many  in  those  days,  in 
going  many  miles  to  Friend's  meetings,  both  ancient 
and  young  men  and  women,  maidens  and  children? 
And  what  love,  what  brokenness  and  tenderness 
would  be  and  appear  in  meetings  in  those  days  of 
their  first  love  and  espousals,  wherein  many,  as 
chaste  virgins,  were  espoused  unto  Christ  Jesus,  in 
his  light,  life  and  spirit,  and  wherein  many  of  those 
loving  and  tender  Friends  (who  were  of  the  first 
fruits  among  us)  continued  and  ended  their 
days." 

Selected. 

WATCH,  MOTHER,  WATCH. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Bounding  thro'  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall ; 
Never  count  the  moments  lost ; 
Never  mind  the  time  it  cost; 
Little  feet  will  go  astray — 
Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hand 
Picking  berries  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue. 

Prattling,  eloquent  and  wild  ; 
What  is  said,  and  what  is  sung 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken  ; 
Stop  the  vow  before  "tis  broken ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  heart 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  ypu  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 
*         Keep,  0  keep  that  young  heart  true  ; 
Extricating  every  weed, 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed, 
Harvest  rich  you. then  may  see, 
Ripening  for  eternity. 


him ;  but  the  impression,  it  seems,  had  sunk  deep, 
for  on  Maufelly's  seeing  me  fill  my  tent  with  smoke, 
and  then  throw  open  the  front  and  beat  the  sides 
with  leafy  branches,  to  drive  out  the  stupid  pests, 
before  I  went  to  rest,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  surprise  that  I  should  be  so  unlike 
the  old  chief,  who  would  not  destroy  so  much  as 
a  single  mosquito. — Back's  Arctic  Expedition. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

1680.  George  Whitehead  says :  "  In  those 
days  prisons  and  goals  were  made  sanctuaries  and 
places  of  refuge  and  safety  to  us,  from  the  fury  of 
the  tumultuous  mob :  although  we  met  with  but 
mean  treatment  and  hard  usage  in  them,  the  Lord 
helped  and  sustained  me  by  his  divine  power  and 
goodness  so  that  I  was  not  weary  of  his  service,  nor 
my  spirit  faint  in  my  sufferings.  The  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  goodness,  and  lively  sense  of  his 
love  to  my  soul  in  those  days,  still  live  and  remain 
upon  my  spirit,  praised  be  our  God  forever  and 
evermore.       *  *  *  * 

The  Lord  did  greatly  assist 
me,  and  gave  me  living  encouragement  and  com- 
fort when  I  was  much  alone,  in  his  work  and  ser- 
vice in  his  gospel  ministry,  and  I  was  the  more  com- 
forted, enlivened  and  animated  in  >pirit  by  his  di- 
vine power  and  presence,  in  feeling  and  perceiving 
his  blessed  work  to  prosper,  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  take  eifect  upon  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  many,  both  old  and  young,  to  the  tender- 
ing of  their  hearts,  opening  their  understandings, 


Selected. 

'  SUBMISSION. 
Though  high  the  waves  of  sorrow  roll, 

And  difficulties  press, 
Submission  makes  a  calm  within, 

And  lightens  the  distress. 

Though  God  no-v  hides  him  in  a  cloud, 

His  presence  still  is  nigh  ; 
And  soon  his  nil  providing  hand 

Shall  every  want  supply. 

New  trials  are  new  blessings  sen' 

God's  faithfulness  to  prove, 
And  nil  our  Bufferings  the  design 

Of  everlasting  love.  • 


Enough  has  heaven  indulged  of  bliss  below, 
To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  low  retreat: 

Enough  has  heaven  ordained  of  useful  woe, 
To  mnkc  us  languish  for  n  happier  seat. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  237.) 
KATHARINE  ROBINSON. 

Katharine  Hollingsworth,  daughter  of  Valentine' 
Hollingsworth,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  neigh-! 
bourhood  of  Newark,  was  born  in  the  year  1663. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  her 
husband,  George  Robinson,  their  hospitality,  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Truth.  We  may  add 
concerning  her,  that  she  continued  faithful,  dying 
in  unity  with  her  friends,  Sixth  mo.  29th,  1746, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

II 

EVAN  THOMAS. 
Evan  Thomas,  an  elder  of  Byberry  Meeting,  j 
deceased  Seventh  mo.  21st,  1746,  aged  56  years,! 
"He  was  a  sober,  orderly  Friend,  and  conducted i; 
steadily  in  his  station." 

ANDREW  CRAMER. 
We  have  little  account  preserved  of  And  rev  i 
Cramer,  who,  about  the  year  1730-1,  was  in  Eng; 
land  and  Ireland  on  a  religious  visit.    He  was  si 
one  time  a  member  of  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meet] 
ing,  and  then  of  Abington,  which  last  issued  a  brief 
memorial  concerning  him,  in  which  they  say,  "  H; 
was  a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  and  spent  much  c|| 
his  time  in  his  latter  years  in  that  service,  wkiej 
was  to  the  edification  of  Friends."    He  appears  t  I 
have  died  in  Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  22d,  1746  j 
and  was  buried  in  that  city. 

JOHN  BALDWIN. 

John  Baldwin  was  the  son  of  that  eminent  m| 
nister  of  the  gospel,  William  Baldwin  and  Mar> ! 
his  wife,  and,  was  born  in  England,  Eighth  m\ 
28th,  1712.    Before  he  was  two  years  of  age,  h,  \ 
parents  removed  to  America,  and  settled  in  Bucl, 
county.    William  Baldwin,  having  been  faithful  ll| 
fulfilling  his  religious  duties,  was  early  removed  \\ 
death,  as  we  have  already  seen,  leaving  his  wido 
and  John,  their  only  child,  then  not  quite  eig 
years  of  age. 

John  was  soberly  inclined  from  his  youth,  ai 
his  heart  was  prepared  to  receive  the  visitations 
Divine  grace  with  gladness,  and  to  profit  thereb 
very  early  in  life.  About  the  close  of  1723,  \ 
mother  married  a  valuable  Friend  named  El 
Lewis,  who  resided  in  Kennct  township,  Chest 
county.  Thither  she  removed,  taking  her  son  wi! 
her. 

In  the  year  1734,  John  Baldwin  married  Eli! 

beth  ,  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  a 

settled  in  Newcastle  county,  within  the  limits 
Okesson  or  Hockessing  Meeting.  Having  been  loj 


Sir  Joint  Franklin's  Humanity. — It  was  the 
custom  of  Sir  John  Franklin  never  to  kill  a  fly; 
and  though  teased  by  them  beyond  expression, 
especially  when  engaged  in  taking  observations,  he 
would  quietly  desist  from  his  work,  and  patiently 
blow  the  half-gorged  intruders  from  his  hands  : — 
"The  world  was  wide  enough  for  both."  This 
was  jocosely  remarked  upon  at  the  time  by  Akait- 
cho  aud  the  four  or  five  Indians  who  accompanied 


under  the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord  for  usef 
ness  in  his  church,  he,  in  1735,  received  a  gift 
the  ministry,  which  he  exercised  to  the  comfort  a 
edification  of  his  friends.  His  testimony  is  char 
terized  as  seasonable  and  refreshing.  He  visit 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  some  meetings  in  Ma 
land  and  parts  of  Virginia,  "  which  visits  w 
generally  acceptable,  his  conversation  adorning 
same."  He  was  also  serviceable  in  the  discipli 
having  a  good  gift  therein,  and  his  removal 
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:  death  was  not  only  a  great  loss  to  bis  particular 
;  meeting,  but  also  to  bis  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
1  Meeting. 

His  last  illness  was  the  small-pox,  which  was  of 
I  a  very  malignant  character,  he  dying  the  third  or 
;  fourth  day  after  he  was  taken  sick.    His  memorial 
|  says,  he  retained  "  bis  understanding  and  integrity 
|  to  the  last."    He  died  Tenth  mo.  1st.  1746,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age. 

"WILLIAM  LEVIS. 

William  Levis  was  the  son  of  a  valuable  Friend, 
Samuel  Levis,  wbo  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Springfield,  then  Chester  county,  in  the  province  of 
I  Pennsylvania.  William  was  born  about  the  year 
I  1688,  and  having  received  a  competent  education, 
I  and  being,  through  submission  to  the  enlightening, 
I  as  well  as  bumbling  visitations  of  tbe  Lord's  Holy 
I  Spirit,  well  instructed  in  bis  school,  he  was  pre- 
I  pared  for  usefulness  in  the  militant  church,  and  in 
«  the  world.    About  tbe  year  1718,  he  removed  to 

I  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Kennett,  where  he -took  up 
jl  land.  He  here  became  acquainted  with  a  reli- 
|  gious  young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Beed,  to 

whom,  in  tbe  Tenth  month,  1720,  he  was  married. 

The  connection  proved  a  happy  one,  and  they,  for 
.,  more  than  twenty-six  years,  were  each  other's 
j]  helpers  in  the  Lord.  His  wife,  of  whom  we  shall 
Ij  hereafter  have  more  to  say,  was  called  to  the  mi- 
ll nistry,  and  had  beside  the  care  of  their  increasing 

II  family,  a  burden  of  service  to  bear  for  others  in  the 
S  faithful  exercise  of  her  gift. 

I  His  friends  say  of  William,  "  By  giving  heed  to 
I  the  measure  of  Grace  bestowed  upon  him,  he  be- 
1  came  a  serviceable  Friend  in  the  Society  in  divers 
I  respects,  was  a  good  neighbour,  and  kind  and  open- 
El  hearted  to  his  friends." 

I     About  tbe  beginning  of  the  Second  month,  1747, 
1  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  small-pox.    The  disease 
1  was  heavy  upon  him ;  but  under  all  his  sufferings,  be 
I  was  preserved  in  patience  and  resignation.  His 
|  eldest  son  was  taken  ill  with  the  distemper  about 
the  same  time.    William  one  day  remarked  to  this 
effect,  that  when  the  disease  appeared  in  the  family, 
it  was  no  surprise  to  him.    He  was  freely  resigned, 
and  was  thankful  that  he  felt  so,  for  of  himself  he 
could  not  be  so.    On  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  he  was  taken  ill,  he  signed  bis  will.  He  was 
in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  after  this  business 


was  over,  and  he  was  once  more  laid  in  the  bed, 
he  said  :  "  How  good  it  is  to  be  contented  to  bear 
affliction." 

One  night,  observing  those  who  watched  with 
him,  preparing  something  for  him  to  take,  he  said 
to  this  purport :  "  You  shall  see  your  endeavours 
for  me  will  avail  nothing."  He  was  not  only  re- 
signed, but  even  cheerful,  and  as  the  end  drew  near 
was  concerned  to  impart  counsel  to  those  who  visit- 
ed him,  and  to  endeavour  to  stir  them  up  to  faith- 
fulness in  their  several  stations  in  the  church.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  number  of  Friends  were  around 
him,  he  said  :  "  I  have  often  thought,  as  well  as  at 
this  time,  of  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and  time 
here,  and  the  uncertainty  thereof.  This  ought  to 
engage  us  to  circumspection  and  faithfulness  to  the 
Lord.    I  charge  you,  who  are  elders,  to  discharge 


laid  upon  them,  not  only  in  being  good  examples 
to  their  children  and  families,  but  to  be  concerned 
that  they  follow  their  footsteps.  It  was  a  noble 
testimony  that  God  gave  of  Abraham  :  '  I  know 
Abraham,  that  he  will  command  his  household  after 
him.'  If  parents  were  concerned  to  teach  their 
children,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way  of  their 
duty  to  God,  and  were  less  concerned  to  deck  and 
set  them  off,  and  provide  things  to  make  them  look 
great  in  the  world,  it  would  be  far  more  benefit  to 
them.  My  desire  is,  that  elders  may  walk  faith- 
fully as  good  steward's,  not  only  in  their  own  fami- 
lies, but  to  tbe  flock  that  they  have  the  oversight 
of,  that  so  they  may  leave  a  good  savour  to  the 
rising,  and  succeeding  generation." 

"I  am  sensible  that  all  those  that  are  rightly  con- 
cerned for  the  promotion  of  the  discipline  and  of 
Truth,  will  meet  with  trials  from  that  libertine  spirit 
that  would  lay  all  waste.  [Those  in  this  spirit]  will 
say,  that  religion  consists  not  in  such  small  things, 
but  I  have  observed  that  [departing  in]  one  small 
thing  makes  way  for  another,  and  greater  things 
will  take  place.  If  there  is  not  a  careful  watching 
against  these  small  things,  the  eye  that  should  be 
kept  open  to  see  the  evil  of  them,  will  be  darkened. 
Keep  ye  your  places,  and  labour  in  faithfulness 
with  such  [as  deviate  in  these  things],  if  possible 
to  gain  them.  But  if  after  Friends'  labour  they 
will  not  be  gathered,  Friends  will  be  clear  and 
have  peace  in  themselves.  But  a  blast  will  come 
on  the  troublesome  spirits.  Moses  was  commanded 
to  hew  tables  of  stone,  and  on  them  the  Lord  wrote 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  his  people ;  but  in  this 
last  dispensation  he  wrote  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
our  worthy  elders'  hearts,  and  they  have  delivered 
them  to  us  as  the  statutes  and  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  So  it  is  not  the  law  of  man,  but  the 
law  of  God.  As  Friends  faithfully  maintain  the 
discipline,  the  Lord  will  preserve  them ;  but  if  they 
neglect  it,  they  will  surely  suffer  loss." 

During  the  previous  summer,  a  committee  of 
men  and  women  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the 
families  of  the  Newark  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which 
committee  his  beloved  sister,  that  faithful  labourer 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  Elizabeth  Shipley,  was 
one.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  committee  be- 
ing by  bis  bedside,  he  was  constrained  to  encourage 
them,  saying  the  work  was  a  good  work,  and  he 
desired  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten. 

At  one  time  he  remarked  :  "  There  is  an  enemy 
busy  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  to  prompt  the 
wicked  in  their  wickedness."  Seeing  his  affectionate 
wife,  and  sister  [Elizabeth],  with  some  of  their 
neighbours  weeping,  he  said  :  "  Don't  weep  for  me, 
but  be  you  faithful,  and  we  shall  meet  again.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  to  see  you  weep." 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  he  was,  at  his  re- 
quest, taken  up  stairs  to  the  chamber  where  his 
sick  son  lay.  He  gave  his  son  direction  concerning 
some  things  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  left  with 
him  a  charge  to  see  that  his  debts  should  be  justly 
and  honourably  paid.  Then  addressing  all  his 
children  present,  he  bade  them  be  dutiful  to  their 
mother,  to  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
trouble  her,  and  to  take  her  advice.  He  then  de- 
ired  a  blessing  might  attend  them,  adding,  "  My 


He  said  little  after  this,  but  being  placed  in  his 
bed,  he  lay  in  a  quiet,  composed  state,  until  about 
9  o'clock  that  evening,  when,  without  sigh  or  groan, 
he  departed  this  life,  "  like  one  going  to  sleep,  in 
peace  with  God,  and  in  unity  with  faithful  Friends." 
He  died  Second  mo.  17th,  1747,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age. 


your  trust  faithfully  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  hav-  race  is  almost  run,  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  head 


ing  your  eye  single  to  him,  and  let  nothing  of  self 
rule.  Then  his  work  will  be  carried  on  in  love, 
and  in  patience.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity once  more  with  my  friends  ;  but  if  I  have 
not,  I  would  have  these  present  acquaint  them  with 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  press  it  home  to  the  elders, 
that  they  may  faithfully  discharge  their  duty,  and 
acquit  themselves  of  that  wherewith  they  are  en- 
trusted. Also,  that  parents  of  children,  and  heads 
of  families  may  faithfully  discharge  the  great  duty 


in  peace  with  the  Lord.  If  you  are  faithful,  and 
live  in  the  fear  of  God,  he  will  bless  you."  After 
sitting  a  time  in  silence,  he  again  addressed  his  sick 
child  :  "Farewell,  my  son!  the  Lord  bless  thee, 
my  child,  and  thine  after  thee  !" 

On  being  taken  down  to  his  own  room  again,  he 
sat  silently  in  his  chair  for  a  time,  and  then  clasp- 
ing his  hands  together,  he  lifted  them  up,  and  with 
a  composed  countenance  said  :  "  I  bless  thee,  O 
Lord !" 


Drifting. — It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
man  fell  asleep  in  his  boat,  on  the  Niagara  river. 
During  his  slumber  the  boat  broke  loose  from  her 
mooring,  and  he  awoke  to  find  himself  shooting- 
down  the  rapids,  directly  towards  the  cataract.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  row  against  the  current.  He  drifted 
on  and  on  till  his  light  craft  upset,  when  he  was 
borne  rapidly  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  leap- 
ing up  with  a  wild  cry,  went  over,  and  disappeared 
for  ever. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Gibraltar,  when  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  France  and  Spain  attacked  the  impreg- 
nable fortress,  one  of  the  gigantic  floating  batteries 
broke  from  her  anchorage  and  began  to  drift  di- 
rectly in  the  hottest  of  the  British  fire.  The  thou- 
sand men  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  unwieldy 
mass,  vainly  strove  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  divert 
it  from  its  path.  Every  minute  it  drifted  nearer 
the  English  guns,  every  minute  some  new  part  took 
fire  from  the  red-hot  shot,  every  minute  another 
score  of  its  helpless  defenders  were  swept  like  chaff 
from  its  decks.  The  most  superhuman  effort  failed 
to  prevent  its  drifting,  with  its  human  freight,  to 
inevitable  death. 

A  ship  was  wrecked  at  sea.  The  passengers 
and  crew  took  refuge  on  a  raft,  the  boats  having 
been  stove-in  in  an  attempt  to  launch  them.  For 
days  and  weeks  these  unfortunates  drifted  about, 
without  oar  or  sail,  on  the  hot,  brazen  tropical 
ocean.  At  last  their  provision  failed,  and  then 
their  water.  Still  they  drifted  about,  vainly  look- 
ing for  a  sail,  or  hoping  for  a  sight  of  land.  The 
time  had  now  come  when  that  fearful  alternative 
became  inevitable — death  from  starvation,  or  feed- 
ing on  human  flesh — and  they  were  just  beginning 
to  cast  lots  for  a  victim,  when  a  vessel  was  seen 
far  away  on  the  distant  horizon.  They  abandoned 
their  terrible  design  ;  the  stranger  would  approach. 
The  ship  came  toward  them.  She  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  They  strove  to  attract  her  attention 
by  shouts  and  by  raising  their  clothing ;  but  the 
indolent  look-out  saw  them  not.  They  shouted 
louder  and  louder  ;  still  they  were  not  seen.  At 
last  the  vessel  tacked.  With  frantic  terror  they 
arose  in  one  body,  shouting  and  waving  their  gar- 
ments. It  was  in  vain.  The  unconscious  ship  stood 
steadily  away.  Night  drew  on  ;  and  as  the  dark- 
ness fell,  the  raft  drifted  in  the  other  direction, 
till  the  last  trace  of  the  vessel  was  lost  for  ever. 

So  is  it  in  life.  The  intemperate  man,  who 
thinks  he,  at  least,  will  never  die  a  drunkard,  what- 
ever his  neighbour  may  do,  only  wakes  to  find  him- 
himself  drifting  down  the  cataract,  and  all  hopo 
gone.  The  sensualist,  who  lives  merely  for  his 
own  gratification,  drifts  into  an  enfeebled  old  age, 
to  be  tortured  with  passions  he  cannot  gratify,  and 
perish  by  merciless,  agonizing  diseases.  The  un- 
disciplined, who  arc  spendthrifts,  or  passionate,  or 
indolent,  or  visionary,  soon  make  shipwreck  of 
themselves,  and  drift  about  the  the  sea  of  life,  tho 
prey  of  every  wind  and  current,  vainly  shrieking 
for  help,  till  at  last  they  drift  away  into  darkness 
and  death. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  drifting.  See  that 
you  have  fast  hold  of  the  helm.  The  hreiikcrs  of 
life  forever  roar  under  the  lee,  and  adverse  gales 
continually  blow  on  the  shore.  Are  you  watching 
how  she  heads  7  Do  you  keep  a  firm  grip  of  tho 
wheel?    If  you  give  way  but  for  a  moment,  you 
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may  drift  helplessly  into  the  boiling  vortex.  Young 
man,  take  care  !  It  rests  with  yourself  alone,  un- 
der God,  whether  you  reach  port  triumphantly,  or 
drift  to  ruin. — Baltimore  San. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Worship. 

It  is  among  the  strong  evidences  of  the  preva 
lence  of  true  love  to  God,  to  be  diligent  in  assem 
bling  ourselves  together  for  the  solemn  duty  of 
worshipping  him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  and  when  assembled,  endeavouring 
to  have  the  mind  gathered  in  solemn  silence,  to  the 
gift  of  God  in  our  own  hearts ;  that  we  may  be 
instructed  and  animated  to  run  the  christian  race, 
with  that  earnestness  that  the  crown  at  the  end 
thereof  demands.  To  those  who  are  thus  gathered 
from  all  creaturely  dependence,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, — 
who  said  to  his  followers,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them," — silence  is  by  no  means  irk- 
some ;  for  having  every  thought  brought  into  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  he  is  unto  them  all  they  stand 
in  need  of,  feeding  them  with  the  food  that  is  conve- 
nient for  them,  and  leading  them  to  living  fountains 
of  waters,  to  their  great  comfort  and  consolation. 

The  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  been  good  to  us  as  a 
people,  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  pure  spi- 
ritual worship,  and  great  are  the  obligations  resting 
upon  us,  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation. 

The  testimony  that  our  religious  Society  has  be- 
lieved itself  called  upon  to  uphold,  from  its  rise  to 
the  present  time,  relative  to  divine  worship,  is  a 
noble  testimony,  and  equally  binding  upon  all  our 
members;  therefore  a  little  wet  weather,  a  little 
cold,  a  little  ease  to  the  flesh,  or  a  view  to  a  little 
earthly  gain,  cannot  individually,  or  all  together, 
furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining  so  great  a 
duty,  when  favoured  with  health  and  strength 
equal  thereto.  It  is  a  duty,  which,  when  per- 
formed in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  of  great  benefit 
to  us ;  for  as  we  are  gathered  in  his  name,  who  is 
the  blessed  Head  of  his  own  church,  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  he  is  pleased  in  mercy  often  to  join 
company  with  us  ;  unto  whom  we  can  unbosom 
the  earnest  travail  and  exercise  of  our  souls,  as 
unto  an  Almighty  friend,  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  and  who  is  able  to  succour  those 
that  are  tempted,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 

My  heart  is  turned  toward  the  governors  of  Is- 
rael, who  have  hazarded  their  lives  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  and  who  have  been  favoured 
through  holy  help  to  get  within  the  temple,  and 
there  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Be  encouraged,  dear  Friends,  to  hold  on  your  way, 
though  it  may  be  hard  work,  many  a  time,  to  get 
the  stone  rolled  from  the  well's  mouth,  that  the 
flock  may  be  watered,  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
joint  labour  for  the  removal  thereof. 

As  you  keep  your  ranks  in  humble  waiting  for 
the  arising  of  divine  life  in  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, it  may  have  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the 
rear  ranks,  as  a  solid,  waiting  frame  of  mind  often 
has  a  powerful  effect  upon  tin-  young  and  rising 
generation,  and  lias  a  tendency  to  open  the  way 
for  the  spreading  and  prevailing  of  that  life,  which 
is  a  crown  of  glory  ami  diadem  of  beauty  to  the 
residue  of  the  Lord's  people. 

And  may  our  dear  young  Friends  be  favoured  to 
experience  the  gathering  arm  of  the  Shepherd  of i 
Israel  to  bring  them  away  from  every  hurtful  thing 
into  his  holy  enclosure,  where  he  feedeth  his  flock,] 


and  causcth  them  to  rest  at  noon,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  their  elder 
Friends  in  the  performance  of  this  pure  and  spiritual 
worship,  and  thereby  grow  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  from  stature  to  stature ;  so  that  not  only  the 
seats  that  have  been  left  vacant  in  many  of  our 
meetings  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  from  works  to  rewards,  may  be  filled, 
but  through  a  submission  to  the  baptizing  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  prepared  to  take 
their  ranks,  and  occupy  the  talents  which  our  ever 
adorable  Head  may  see  meet  to  dispense  for  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  body. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  peculiar  temptation  and 
trial,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  our  so- 
ciety ;  but  there  is  one  and  only  one  place  of  safety, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  holy  penman : 
"  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of 
rocks;  bread  shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be 
sure."  As  our  beloved  young  people,  who, are  the 
beauty  of  the  present  and  hope  of  succeeding  daj^s, 
are  concerned  to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  desirous  above  all  things  that  the  work 
of  the  salvation  of  their  souls  may  go  forward,  our 
ever  compassionate  and  good  Shepherd,  who  gathers 
the  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carries  them  in  his  bosom, 
will  gently  lead  them  on  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  his  companions,  where  they  can  feel  for 
the  fathers,  and  those  who  have  borne  the  burden, 
as  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  who  have  been  long- 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  My  heart 
feels  very  tenderly  for  my  beloved  young  friends, 
with  desires  that  they  may  learn  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  plain  way 
of  worship  which  our  religious  Society  has  been 
called  to  the  practice  of.  Many  of  them,  I  doubt 
not,  often  feel  the  softening  influence  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  their  spirits,  whereby  they  are 
led  earnestly  to  desire  that  the  Lord  might  take 
unto  him  his  great  power,  and  rule  and  reign  over 
all  in  them,  that  so  they  might  be  prepared  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  their  latter  end 
might  be  like  his. 

Oh,  dear  young  friends,  suffer  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation. Let  a  holy  awe  rest  upon  your  minds  when 
assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  never  give  way 
to  lightness  of  conduct  or  deportment  in  meetings, 
but  be  sober  and  grave,  remembering  that  He  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  sees 
and  knows  all  our  actions,  and  that  irreverence  on 
these  solemn  occasions  is  offensive  in  his  sight;  and 
not  only  in  meetings,  but  both  before  and  after,  let 
a  care  rest  upon  your  minds  that  you  may  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth. 

I  have  often  thought  that  great  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  freely  entering  into  conversation  on  the 
common  events  of  the  times,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  meeting,  by  which  the  savour  of  life  is  very 
much  lost.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  we  are 
not  to  inquire  after  the  health  one  of  another,  for 
that  is  a  social  and  christian  duty;  but  when  that 
is  done  let  us  return  to  our  homes,  and  if  we  have 
been  fed  from  the  Master's  table,  we  can  return 
thanks  therefor.  J.  E. 

Ohio,  Third  mo.  20th,  1857. 


toms  of  cowardice,  as  either  to  groan  or  cry.  He| 
is  always  pleased  by  the  crying  and  violent  roar-  j 
ing  of  a  patient  during  the  time  he  is  undergoing  a 
violent  surgical  operation,  because  he  is  satisfied  [ 
that  he  will  thereby  soothe  his  nervous  system  sc  I 
as  to  prevent  fever,  and  insure  a  favourable  termi-  ; 
nation.  He  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  by  cry- II 
ing  and  bawling,  reduced  his  pulse  from  one  hun-  II 
dred  and  twenty-six  to  sixty,  in  the  course  of  twol 
hours.  That  some  patients  often  have  great  satis- 1 
faction  in  groaning,  and  that  hysterical  patients  a 
experience  great  relief  from  crying,  are  facts  which  j 
no  person  will  deny.  As  to  restless  and  hypochon- j| 
driacal  subjects,  or  those  who  are  never  happy  but  j 
when  they  are  under  some  course  of  medical  or  jl 
dietetic  treatment,  the  French  surgeon  assures  themfl 
that  they  cannot  do  better  than  groan  all  day  and  j  | 
cry  all  night. 


Never  Repress  Your  Tears. — A  lengthy  disserta- 
tion has  recently  been  published  by  a  physician  of 
France,  on  the  beneficial  influences  of  groaning 
and  crying,  on  the  nervous  system,  lie  contends 
that  groaning  and  crying  are  the  two  grand  ope- 
rations by  which  nature  allays  angui.-h — that  he 
has  uniformly  observed  thai  those  patients  who  give 
way  to  their  natural  feelings,  more  speedily  reco- 
ver from  accidents  and  operations,  than  those  who 
suppose  it  is  unworthy  a  man  to  betray  such  symp- 


The  Widowed  Alocking-Bird. — Mocking  birds 
like  robins,  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  affection  to- 
wards their  mates.  A  male  bird,  who  has  become 
a  widower,  is  so  full  of  grief  that  he  ceases  his 
warbling.  He  refuses  to  be  comforted.  His  con- 
stancy is  perfectly  astonishing,  especially  to  thost 
philosophical  widowers  who  so  speedily  solace  them- 
selves by  a  second  wooing  and  wedding.  I  wil 
give  you  an  anecdote  respecting  the  constancy  oil 
the  female  mocking-bird.  I  have  it  from  the  Hon 
George  R.  Gilmer,  Ex-governor  of  the  State  o: 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  most  universally  respected 
citizens  in  the  commonwealth. 

Mr  Gilmer  was  seriously  ill  and  confined  to  his 
room.    One  day  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  window 
and  when  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he 
saw  that  a  mocking-bird  was  pecking  at  the  glass 
and  trying  to  get  in.    He  watched  its  movements 
for  some  time.    Supposing  that  it  might  be  tame 
and  had  lost  its  way  home,  he  raised  the  sash  sc 
that  it  might  enter ;  bur  it  would  not  avail  itself  o 
the  privilege.     He  imagined  it  might  be  hungry 
as  the  cold  had  been  very  severe,  and  so  he  pu 
crumbs  of  bread  on  the  sill.    The  bird,  however 
took  no  notice  of  'the  bread.    Its  perch  was  on  i 
tall  bush  which  grew  near,  to  which  it  would  uov 
and  then  return,  after  exhausting  its  strength  bV 
pecking  and  flapping  its  wings  against  the  glass) 
The  bird  continued  for  some  hours  to  act  in  thl 
manner,  until  night.     The  next  morning  it  wa 
found  engaged  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  eacl 
morning,  for  several  months,  it  renewed  the  effort; 
of  the  day  before.     Many  superstitious  peoph 
thought  the  bird  was  the  messenger  which  the  Irisl| 
call  the  family  banshee,  come  to  warn  the  sick  ma 
of  his  approaching  end.     But  though  its  erran< 
had  to  do  with  death,  it  was  ascertained  that  i 
was  on  account  of  the  death  of  its  mate.    It  wa 
a  female,  whose  nest  was  on  the  bush  where  she  s 
often  perched,  and  her  mate  had  been  killed  b 
the  cat.    The  window  against  which  she  continue 
to  fly  so  long,  was  shaded  by  the  blinds  inside 
forming  a  mirror,  so  that  when  the  bird  was  percb 
ed  on  the  bush,  she  saw  her  reflected  image,  mov 
ing  when  she  moved,  and  meeting  her  on  the  othe 
side  of  the  glass,  when  she  flew  against  it.  Thi 
image  she  took  for  her  mate,  and  for  months  thj 
faithful  creature  was  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  use[ 
all  her  arts  to  secure  again  the  society  of  her  dai( 
ling  companion. 

Is  not  this  a  tale  of  faithfulness  worth  recording 
nay,  of  being  perpetuated  in  marble  ?  I  wish  souiji 
bard  would  apostrophise  this  Native  America; 
vocalist,  in  numbers  as  felicitous  as  those  which  I 
master  hand  has  employed  to  immortalize  the  Briu 
ish  skylark.  Our  poetic  inspiration  might  be,  anp 
some  of  it  is,  much  worse  employed. —  Woodward* 
Youtlis  Cabinet, 
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Ingenuity  of  Birds. — Thrushes  feed  very  much 
oil  snails,  looking  for  them  in  mossy  banks.  Hav- 
ing frequently  observed  some  broken  snail-shells 
near  two  projecting  pebbles  on  a  gravel  walk, 
a  which  had  a  hollow  between  them,  I  endeavoured 
*  to  discover  the  occasion  of  their  being  brought  to 
that  situation.    At  last  I  saw  a  thrush  fly  to  the 
spot  with  a  snail-shell  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
placed  between  the  two  stones,  and  hammered  at 
t  with  his  beak  till  he  had  broken  it,  and  was  then 
ible  to  feed  on  its  contents.    The  bird  must  have 
liscovered  that  he  could  not  apply  his  beak  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  shell  when  it  was  roll- 
ng  about,  and  he  therefore  found  out  and  made 
Jl  lise  of  a  spot  which  would  keep  the  shell  in  one 
» L>osition.  When  the  lapwing  wants  to  procure  food, 
s  t  seeks  for  a  worm's  cast,  and  stamps  the  ground 
t  ie  side  of  it  with  its  feet  somewhat  in  the  same 
jnanner  as  I  have  often  done  when  a  boy,  in  order 
o  procure  worms  for  fishing.    After  doing  this  for 
4  i  short  time,  the  bird  waits  for  the  issue  of  the 
:o  jTorm  from  its  hole,  who,  alarmed  at  the  shaking 
a  if  the  ground,  endeavours  to  make  its  escape,  when 
t  is  immediately  seized,  and  becomes  the  prey  of 
he  ingenious  bird.  The  lapwing  also  frequents  the 
iiaunts  of  moles.    These  animals,  when  in  pursuit 
)f  worms,  on  which  they  feed,  frighten  them,  and 
he  worm,  in  attempting  to  escape,  comes  to  the 
urface  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  lap- 
ving.    The  same  mode  of  alarming  his  prey  has 
een  related  of  the  gull. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1857. 


The  continuation  of  Judge  M'Lean's  opinion  is 
rowded  out  of  the  present  number. 




An  esteemed  correspondent,  to  whom  we  are 

ften  indebted  for  contributions  to  our  columns, 

rxpresses  a  fear,  in  a  communication  published  in 

iur  last  week's  number,  that  the  younger  members 

>f  our  religious  Society  are  not  sufficiently  careful 

o  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings 

f  the  early  Friends,  those  eminently  gifted  men 

rho  were  instrumental  ingathering  and  establishing 
°       .  .  . 
dime  primitive  members  as  a  religious  Society ;  and 

adlrho  have  left  a  rich  legacy  to  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them,  in  their  biographies  and  in  their 
^jLorks  on  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gos- 
.  as  they  were  sealed  upon  their  understandings 
that  blessed  Spirit,  which  leads  out  of  all  error 
a  uto  immutable  truth. 

li|  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  great  loss  is 
unstained  by  very  many  among  us  who  are  corn- 
el larativelyignorant  of  the  religious  literature  alluded 
\  y>,  and  who  are  consequently  not  aware  of  the 
•easure  contained  therein.    We  know  that  much 
as  been  written  and  said,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
j4  lending  the  works  alluded  to  to  the  serious  perusal 
f  Friends  of  all  classes;  but  we  fear,  in  this  day 
f  innovation  and  superficial  religious  feeling,  much 
H  arelessuess  prevails  as  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
j  f  their  contents,  among  a  large  portion  of  those  of 
lature  age  ;  while  very  many  of  the  young  people 
ear  and  know  but  little  about  them. 
So  various  are  the  feelings  calculated  to  produce 


;lf-delusion,  and  the  temptations  to  practise  an 
nposition  on  ourselves,  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
ny  powers  we  possess  as  men,  to  discover  or  lay 
pen  all  the  sources  from  which  error  flows  in  upon 
s,  when  estimating  our  own  actions  and  character ; 
,Jor  can  any  descriptions  or  instructions  given  by 
thers,  however  true  and  graphic  iu  themselves, 


enable  us  to  know  and  to  do  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  us.  Nothing  can  give  any  of  us  a  true  sight 
and  sense  of  our  condition  as  it  is  seen  by  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  but  that  measure  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  which,  in  mercy,  he  has  communicated  to 
all  his  rational  creation  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
to  bring  salvation  to  all  who  love  its  appearance 
in  their  hearts.  Nor  are  any  writings  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  through 
faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation.  But  man  is  such  a  weak,  fallible 
creature,  that  he  has  need  to  be  thankful  for  every 
help  afforded  him,  iu  the  conflict  to  be  endured, 
before  he  is  set  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ; 
and  one  of  those  helps  is  the  recorded  religious 
experiences  and  counsel  of  those,  who  having  served 
God  in  their  generation,  were  led,  under  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  to  leave  behind  them  a  testimony  of 
the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Almighty  towards  them, 
to  be  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement  to  others 
to  enter  upon  the  same  narrow  path  and  to  per- 
severe to  the  end. 

To  every  one  among  us  who  has  been  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  experiencing  that  great  change 
which  can  be  effected  only  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  wrho  is  sincerely  desirous  of  leading  a  life  consis- 
tent with  the  design  of  his  creation,  it  is  therefore  not 
only  a  great  satisfaction  but  a  positive  good,  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  religious  exercises, 
the  trials,  the  gradual  attainments,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  those  authors,  faithful  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  who  have  acted  their  part  to 
the  honour  of  truth,  and  obtained  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  simple 
narratives  of  their  benighted  state  while  yet  in  the 
fall,  the  deep  baptisms  they  had  to  pass  through, 
before  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  to  walk  in  the  light ;  the 
blessed  oneness  they  were  brought  into  with  each 
other  and  with  Him  who  visited  them  and  redeemed 
them ;  while  they  show  that  the  same  potent  ene- 
mies had  to  be  encountered  by  them,  as  each  one 
of  us  still  finds  in  his  own  house,  and  that  they  ob- 
tained the  crown  only  by  bearing  the  same  cross 
which  all  are  yet  called  to  take  up  and  live  under; 
invite  and  encourage  to  strive  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule  and  to  mind  the  same  thing  which  they  found 
all-sufficient  in  every  time  of  need,  and  turning 
the  back  upon  the  world  and  its  spirit,  to  persevere 
in  following  them  in  the  way  cast  up,  as  they  fol- 
lowed Christ. 

The  good  or  bad  effects  resulting  from  reading, 
according  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  the 
books  perused,  may  be  recognized  by  every  one 
who  reflects  on  the  impress  made  on  the  mind,  by 
the  authors  they  have  most  delighted  to  study. 
While  this  is  a  truth  generally  admitted,  we  ap- 
prehend the  important  lesson  it  should  teach,  as  to 
what  kind  of  reading  we  indulge  in,  is  not  so  gene- 
rally felt  or  practised.  As  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  influence  of 
what  is  going  on  around  us,  and  iu  which  we  may 
be  personally  interested,  or  have  a  strong  party 
feeling,  so  as  to  see  clearly  the  position  we  occupy, 
and  be  conscious  of  the  true  motives  from  which 
our  actions  take  their  spring,  or  by  which  they 
are  biased,  so  our  feelings,  our  principles,  and  our 
estimate  of  what  is  good  and  true,  may  be  influ- 
enced gradually,  and  perhaps  almost  unconscious- 
ly to  ourselves,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  I  be 
sentiments  inculcated,  and  the  course  of  life  de- 
picted in  the  books  we  read. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  no  little  importance  how  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  indulge  in  read- 
ing works,  professedly  religious,  but  which  are 
calculated  by  the  tenor  of  their  contents,  to  lay 
waste,  or  produce  a  disesteeni  for  those  testimonies 


of  the  gospel,  which  Friends  have  been  considered 
as  peculiar  for  maintaining  and  carrying  into  every- 
day life.  Particularly  should  the  young  people  be 
guarded  against  the  insidious  evils  resulting  from 
such  reading,  which  may  be  the  more  speedily  and 
fatally  produced,  while  there  is  a  natural  eagerness 
to  store  the  mind  with  ideas,  good  or  bad,  a  keen 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  every  kind,  and  the 
principles  not  so  fixed,  but  that  they  may  be  warped 
by  sophistry,  and  a  standard  of  conduct  adopted 
conformable  to  the  portrait  drawn  by  a  favourite 
author. 

There  is  such  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  such  a  simplicity  in  delineating  the 
growth  in  christian  life,  and  withal  such  a  depth 
of  genuine,  religious  feeling  and  experience,  to  be 
found  in  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  not 
merely  of  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  but  of 
more  modern  times,  that  we  think  few  can  give 
them  a  serious  perusal,  without  feeling  that  their 
authors  followed  no  cunningly  devised  fables;  but 
being  teachable  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
were  by  Him  made  wise  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  which  are  unchangeably  true,  and  that 
though  dead,  they  yet  speak.  We  would,  then,  that 
all  our  members  should  make  themselves  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  religious  literature 
of  their  own  Society.  They  Trill  find  it  calculated 
not  only  to  give  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  which  distinguish  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  love  therefor, 
but  also  a  means  of  no  little  efficacy  to  guard  them 
against  the  adoption  of  sentiments  not  a  little  pre- 
valent in  our  day,  repugnant  to  the  views  of  Scrip- 
ture truth  which  true  Quakers  have  always  held. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  21st. 

The  intelligence  from  China  is  down  to  First  mo.  30th, 
but  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Canton  river.  Admiral  Seymour, 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements,  had  so  disposed  of  his 
vessels  as  to  keep  the  navigation  open  and  prevent  a 
surprise.  The  Emperor  of  China  has  ordered  that  hosti- 
lities against  the  British  shall  be  confined  to  Canton. 
Governor  Yeh  seems  favourable  to  American  interests, 
md  has  had  some  communication  with  Minister  Parker. 
It  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Canton,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
English.  The  Chinese  bakers  at  Hong  Kong  had  attempt- 
ed to  poison  the  European  residents.  About  four  hun- 
dred persons  partook  of  the  poisoned  bread,  some  of 
whom  had  suffered  severely,  but  none  had  died.  One  of 
the  suspected  bakers  and  three  of  his  accomplices  had 
been  arrested  and  shot.  A  strong  squadron  of  British 
vessels  is  intended  for  the  China  seas.  It  will  comprise, 
with  the  vessels  now  there,  fourteen  sailing  vessels, 
nineteen  steamers,  and  twenty-six  steamers  for  trans- 
ports and  munitions  of  war. 

A  Paris  letter  says  it  is  now  certain  that  England  and 
France  have  agreed  to  act  jointly  in  the  China  affair. 
France  will  furnish  twenty  thousand  troops  against  Eng- 
land's superior  naval  force;  and  England  allows  France 
to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  arrangements  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

The  British  seem  determined  to  open  Japan  as  well  as 
China.  They  have  had  a  conflict  with  the  Japanese, 
and  forced  their  way  into  tho  port  of  Nagasaki.  One  of 
the  ships,  a  steamer,  broke  the  chain  across  the  entrance. 
Although  the  town  is  well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the 
sea,  the  Japanese  authorities  did  not  resort  to  force  to 
repel  the  two  English  vessels. 

The  British  Parliament  was  formally  dissolved  on  the 
21st  ult. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  willing  to  renounce  his  claims 
on  Neufchatel,  on  condition  of  reserving  to  the  Prussian 
crown  the  tide,  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  He  requires  the 
enjoyment  of  four  years  of  the  revenue  of  his  ancient 
domain  in  the  Canton,  amounting  annually  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.  The  King  also  demands  an  am- 
nesty in  favour  of  his  partisans  for  all  they  have  done 
since  1848. 

Austria  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  on  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Sardinia,  and  the  Sardinian  Chamber  Oi 
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Deputies  has  voted  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  francs  to 
put  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria  into  an  immediate 
state  of  defence. 

The  news  from  Spain  does  not  show  very  active  war 
preparations,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  government 
■will  not  venture  to  engage  in  the  threatened  hostilities 
against  Mexico. 

There  was  increased  probability  of  a  reconciliation 
taking  place  between  Naples,  and  France  and  England. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Copenhagen  states  that 
the  convention  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues  was 
signed  on  the  14th,  by  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  it. 

Ferouk  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambassador,  has  arrived  in 
London  from  Paris,  where  he  is  likely  to  make  a  consi- 
derable stay. 

The  Russian  government  is  busily  engaged  in  aug- 
menting its  maritime  strength,  and  has  given  orders  for 
several  new  gunboats  which  are  now  building  for  it  in 
some  of  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland.  New  screw 
frigates  have  also  been  ordered. 

It  has  transpired  that  Russia  has  taken  more  active 
steps  than  England  to  establish  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  India.  According  to  private  and  reliable  ad- 
vices just  received,  she  made  a  contract  previously  to  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  for  a  line  from  Nicholaieff 
via  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Aspahan  and  Herat.  The  route 
decided  on  by  the  British  government  and  the  East  In- 
dia Company  for  the  Indian  Telegraph,  proceeds  via 
Selencia  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Kornah,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  without 
change  in  price.  Sales  of  the  week,  43,930  bales.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  much  depressed,  and  prices  continued  to  de- 
cline. Prime  yellow  corn,  32s.  per  480  lbs.;  red  wheat, 
7s.  Gd.  a  8s.  per  70  lbs.  ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
flour,  28s.  a  29s.  perbbl.    Consols,  93£. 

NICARAGUA. — Recent  accounts  from  Walker's  army 
at  Rivas,  state  that  the  Costa  Ricans  and  Allies  had  at- 
tacked that  place,  and  been  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Their  loss  is  stated  at  four  hundred  men  killed,  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  had  only  about 
fifty  men  killed.  A  strong  reinforcement  of  Texans  had 
arrived  in  the  San  Juan  river.  The  filibusters  think 
they  will  be  able  to  clear  the  country  of  the  Costa  Ricans 
in  a  few  weeks.  This  intelligence  may  not  be  in  all  re- 
spects correct,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Walker  has  obtained  some  successes  in  his  desperate 
struggle. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Rhode  Island  Election.  —  On 
the  2d  inst.,  two  Republican  members  of  Congress 
were  chosen  by  large  majorities.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  was  also  elected.  The  State  Senate 
will  be  composed  of  2G  Republicans,  5  Democrats,  and 
no  choice  in  two  districts.  In  the  House  the -Republicans 
will  have  61,  and  the  Democrats  8.  In  two  districts  there 
was  no  choice. 

Losses  at  Sea. — The  marine  losses  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  amount  to  $6,514,800.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  property  totally  lost,  exclusive  of  damages 
to  vessels,  not  amounting  to  a  total  loss,  and  of  partial 
losses  of  cargo.  The  vessels  reported  in  this  list  are 
chiefly  American,  although  some  foreign  are  included, 
when  bound  to  or  from  an  United  States  port,  or  known 
to  be  insured  in  this  country. 

Slavery  in  Oregon. — The  Portland  (Oregon)  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  says  the  question  of  a 
State  government  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  in  June,  aud  as  they  will  undoubtedly  vote  for 
it,  Oregon  will  be  asking  for  admission  into  the  Union 
in  less  than  a  year.  He  adds  :  "  The  question  of  slavery 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  result  is 
very  doubtful.  Unquestionably  the  pro-slavery  party 
are  gaining  ground  and  numbers.  The  large  donation 
of  land  to  early  settlers,  (640  acres,)  with  the  sparse  po- 
pulation, will  greatly  influence  many  to  vote  for  it,  who 
otherwise  would  not." 

Railroad  Connection  now  exists  between  Savannah, 
Geo.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  .Memphis,  Miss.  Savannah 
i9  thus  brought  within  741  miles,  or  a  little  less  than 
forty  hours'  travel  of  Memphis.  The  distance  from 
Charleston  is  but  fifteen  miles  greater.  From  Memphis 
an  extension,  now  under  way,  stimulated  by  liberal 
grants  of  public  lands,  is  to  be  made  to  Little  Hock, 
Arkansas,  and  thence  on  to  Fulton  and  Henderson,  Texas, 
there  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  4 1 1. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213.  Of  scarlet 
fever,  20.  According  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  Third 
month  was  39°,  Which  is  2°  below  the  average  for  the 
month  for  the  last  thirty-two  years  The  mean  for  the 
Second  month  was  41°,  ami  tin   is  the  only  iustancc  on 


the  record,  which  dates  back  to  1825,  of  the  Third  month 
being  colder  than  the  preceding  Second  month.  The 
highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  65°,  and  the  low- 
est 10°.  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  month, 
was  1.83  inches.  Only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  fell 
during  the  Second  and  Third  months,  which  is  less  than 
has  ever  been  recorded  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Kansas  Affairs. — The  instructions  to  Gov.  Walker 
quote  the  words  of  the  President's  inaugural  address  : 
"  It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  government  to  se- 
cure to  every  resident  inhabitant  the  free  and  independ- 
ent expression  of  his  opinion  by  his  vote."  The  admi- 
nistration, however,  designs  sustaining  the  laws  of  Kansas 
as  they  exist,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive  has  no 
power  to  go  behind  the  official  promulgation  of  those 
laws,  and  inquire  whether  they  were  unfairly  passed,  or 
whether  they  are  constitutional.  The  President  and  the 
new  Governor  of  Kansas  consider  that  the  Free  State 
men  will  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nions, by  voting  at  the  election  for  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  their 
late  session  having  repealed  that  portion  of  the  election 
law  which  required  a  challenged  voter  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  A  late  despatch  from 
Kansas  says,  that  the  census  takers  appointed  by  the 
Pro-slavery  Legislature,  are  performing  their  duties 
badly,  missing  some  neighbourhoods  entirely,  and  not 
taking  the  names  of  half  the  actual  residents.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  Free  State  settlers  will  generally  decline  voting 
at  the  approaching  election,  as  they  repudiate  the  au- 
thority under  which  it  will  be  held,  and  believe  there 
can  be  no  fair  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  majo- 
rity. There  is  reason  to  fear  that  slavery  will  be  forced 
into  Kansas,  and  the  disturbances  consequently  prolong- 
ed for  years  to  come.  Gov.  Walker  will  not  proceed  to 
Kansas  until  the  early  part  of  next  month.  Stanton,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  be  acting  Governor  until  his  ar- 
rival. The  President  has  appointed  John  W.  Whitfield, 
Ex-Delegate  from  Kansas,  Register,  and  Daniel  Woodson, 
Ex-Secretary  of  State  of  Kansas,  Receiver  for  the  Dela- 
ware Land  District. 

New  Mexico  .—Late  news  from  Santa  Fe  says,  that  In- 
dian depredations  are  on  the  increase  in  the  territory, 
and  that  several  skirmishes  have  occurred  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  a  number  of  both 
have  been  killed.  Four  Americans  had  been  killed  by 
the  Indians  near  El  Paso.  The  Mexican  State  of  Sonora 
is  said  to  be  suffering  dreadfully  from  Indian  attacks. 
A  letter  from  the  Santa  Cruz  river  says,  that  the  people 
of  Sonora  are  anxious  to  declare  themselves  independent 
of  Mexico,  and  ask  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Coloured  Citizens. — The  Senate  of  Maine  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  their  opinion  wdiether 
negroes  are  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  that  State  con- 
fers the  right  of  suffrage  only  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  South  Manufacturing  for  the  North. — A  paper  ma- 
nufactory at  Athens,  Georgia,  is  making  printing  paper 
for  the  Inquirer  of  this  city.  The  New  York  News  has 
been  supplied  with  paper  from  a  manufactory  in  North 
Carolina. 

3Iiscellaneous. — Decimal  Currency. — The  Canadian  Par- 
liament has  reduced  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
currency  to  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  facilitation  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By-and-by  all 
the  commercial  countries  will  have  the  same  currency 
based  upon  decimal  fractions. 

War  in  Liberia. — Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
the  missionaries  in  Liberia,  that  the  colonists  and  na- 
tives of  Cape  Palmas  are  wraging  hostilities  against  each 
other.  Thirty-seven  American  houses  and  much  pro- 
perty have  been  destroyed,  and  twenty-eight  lives  have 
been  lost.  Ex-President  Roberts  had  gone  to  the  aid  of 
the  colonists. 

Famine  in  Norway. — Owing  to  the  failure  of  their  crops, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  Finmark,  bordering  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway,  are  in  a  state  of  dreadful  misery 
Hundreds  have  died  of  starvation,  nnd  the  living  are 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  bark  of  trees,  ground  and 
cooked  with  oats.  Committees  of  relief  have  been  or- 
ganized on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to 
collect  contributions  of  provisions,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
sufferers  across  the  ice  on  sledges.  The  winter  has  been 
one  of  unusual  severity. 

Death  of  African  Explorers. — Information  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Vogel,  who  had  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  Lake  Tschad  in  good  health,  in  1854 
Dr.  Vogel  had  departed  from  that  place  comparatively 
alone,  on  a  most  perilous  journey  eastward,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  the  Nile.  He  is  said  to  have  advanced 
through  Brigirmi  into  Waddy,  and  to  have  been  there 
murdered.  Charles  John  Andcrsscii,  the  Swedish  tra 
vcller,  whose  '■  Four  years'  Wanderings  in  the  wilds  of 


South-western  Africa"  have  been  recently  published, 
has  been  killed  by  an  elephant,  while  hunting  in  Africa. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Aaron  Comfort,  Mich.,  !J 
John  Curtis,  C,  O.,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from 
T.  Allen,  Io.,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  30. 


2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
J.  Gibbons,  for 


The  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  London,  are  about  to  reprint  the  Epistles  issued  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  commencement.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of 
about  four  hundred  pages  each,  and  cost  eight  shillings 
sterling,  which  is  about  $2.00.  Those  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  work,  can  subscribe  therefor,  at  the  store  of 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Philad. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  their 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  William  A. 
Schutz,  (Montgomery  Hotel,)  north-east  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Willow  streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  at  West  Jersey  Ferry, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Camden  Ferry,  Parsons  &  Woolston, 
N.  J.;  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  William  H.  McCrea,  No.  26£  N.  Third  street. 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1857. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  ; 
Fourth  month  18th,  1857,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Sec'y. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th.  • 
For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  atil 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  ' 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  mauJJ 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children,! 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elklnton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  theHaverford  Associa-J 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet-I 
ing-house,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Fiftt| 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  nt  Had  I 
donficld.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated! 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  th| 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857-  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Springfield,  Delaware  Col 
on  the  22d  of  First  mo.,  1857,  Eliza  Worrall  ;  a  meml 
ber  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the  88th  year  (I 

her  age. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month,  1857,  at  Mediml 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Hartas  Hedley,  in  his  72d  yeal 
During  his  long  and  protracted  illness,  he  often  expresif 
cd  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Society 
Friends  ;  his  mind  was  preserved,  calm  and  clear,  ar. 
his  future  appeared  without  a  cloud. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTER?, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

She  got  back  to  Ipswich  in  time  to  attend  at  the 
jpening  of  the  school,  in  the  fall ;  and  while  the 
incipal  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  she  wrote 
er  the  following.    It  shows  her  concern  for  the 
ght  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
holars.    "  I  have  my  eye  on  several  members  of 
ur  school,  to  whom  I  think  it  best  to  give  some 
ndividual  attention  as  soon  as  I  can.  May  I  have 
isdoni  from  above  to  give  to  each,  such  a  portion 
she  needs.    How  difficult  it  is  to  know  when  to 
tempt  to  draw  by  the  silken  cord,  and  when  to 
y  a  little,  the  firmer  cord  of  authority !    It  is  a 
>mfort  that  we  can  do  nothing  ourselves;  but 
hrist  strengthening  us,  we  can  do  all  things  which 
requires.    I  would  that  in  all  my  labours,  I 
ight  keep  directly  in  view  the  upbuilding  of 
'  rist's  kingdom."    To  her  mother  she  writes : 
Whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  I  do,  may 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  may  all  my  labours 
;  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
lr  ever-glorious  Saviour.    During  the  past  week, 
have,  as  I  trust,  enjoyed  much  of  the  presence  of 
od.    The  heavenly  world  has  seemed  very  near, 
id  it  has  appeared  an  unspeakable  privilege  to 
ell  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    It  is  a 
nderful  mercy  that  I  should  be  permitted,  so 
ilty  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  enjoy  so  much  of 
e  presence  and  glory  of  my  Saviour." 
To  her  beloved  companion  she  writes,  while  tem- 
rarily  absent  at  Boston :  "  The  seasons  which  I 
ve  recently  enjoyed  have,  I  hope,  through  infinite 
rcy,  been  profitable.    I  think  I  have  had  a 
per  impression  than  ever  before  of  my  inexpressi- 
vileness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite 
d  glorious  fulness  in  Christ ;  a  deeper  sense  of 
divine  presence  and  glory;  of  the  real  object 
which  we  should  live,  of  the  worth  of  souls,  of 
duty  and  privilege  of  co-operating  with  Christ 
I  his  great  work,  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  of 
i  infinite  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
[h«2  '  During  the  summer  term  of  1834,  while  Z.  P 
ant  was  journeying  in  the  Western  States,  Mary 
Jon  had  again  the  charge  of  their  seminary ;  and 
their  occasional  separation  we  are  indebted  for 
!0cie!j  lDy  of  M.  L.'s  thoughts,  which  otherwise  might 
clear,   ver  have  been  committed  to  paper.    In  one  she 
fS  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  if  God  sees  it  best  that 
should  live,  it  is  vastly  important  that  we  should 
hour  with  all  our  strength  ;  but  that  whenever 
Id  may  see  it  best  to  call  us  hence,  we  should 


it! 


cheerfully  leave  our  work  at  a  moment's  warning. 
He  who  has  given  us  our  work  to  do,  can  easily  com- 
mit it  to  other  hands.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  leave  all.  I  believe  I  do  have  some  foretastes, 
from  time  to  time,  of  what  I  think  heaven  is,  thougb 
between  these  seasons  there  is  much  of  strange 
stupidity.  These  little  foretastes,  too,  as  they  re- 
turn again  and  again,  become  more  and  more  en- 
riching to  my  soul,  and  ravishing  to  my  heart.  But 
the  imperfect  fruit  which  I  bring  forth,  and  the 
more  imperfect  fountain  within,  form  a  strange 
paradox.  The  grace  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin.  This  is  my  only  hope,  and  a 
precious  hope  it  is." 

The  period  appeared  to  be  approaching  when 
she  should  abandon  her  connection  with  the  Ipswich 
School,  and  look  towards  the  institution  of  a  semi- 
nary in  which  young  women,  in  the  middle  classes 
of  life,  could  be  instructed  in  domestic  housewifery, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  boarded  in  the  school-house.    The  scho- 
lars at  Ipswich,  it  would  appear,  were  accommo- 
dated in  different  boarding-houses,  and  of  course 
must  have  been  part  of  the  time  from  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  teachers.    In  one  of  her  let- 
ters written  in  the  Fifth  month,  1834,  she  says  : 
"  My  mind  was  locked  as  in  a  cage,  and  my  heart 
was  seized  with  a  painful  chill.    In  looking  over 
the  boarding-houses  and  scholars,  I  could  find  so 
little  salt  on  which  I  could  depend  that  it  would 
not  lose  its  savour,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
The  inquiry,  '  How  can  these  boarding-houses  be 
so  regulated,  and  the  school  so  guided,  that  every- 
thing may  be  done,  which  ought  to  be  done,  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths 
straight,'  came  home  to  my  soul.    I  felt  like  sink- 
ing ;  but  the  thought  that  the  Lord  is  able  was 
comforting.    Yesterday  I  seemed  to  gather  some 
crumbs  from  my  Father's  table,  which  revived  my 
strength  of  body,  mind  and  heart."  To  her  young- 
est sister  she  wrote,  in  the  Eighth  month  :  "  What 
a  great  mistake  has  been  committed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  in  not  believing  that  every  good 
thing  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  for  the  salvation  of 
!  Property,  education,  time,  influence,  friends, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  great  object.    All  can  be  used,  all 
should  be  used,  thus.    When  will  christians  learn 
the  great  lesson  of  doing  everything  for  the  glory 
of  God  ?    This,  I  believe,  means  that  everything 
should  be  done,  and  every  blessing  be  made  to  pro 
mote  the  salvation  of  souls.    This  is  the  glory  of 
God,  as  revealed  to  us.    This  is  that  which  we  are 
commanded  to  promote  in  all  that  we  do,  whether 
we  eat  or  drink.  It  is  by  the  church  that  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  is  manifest.  To  the  angels,  too, 
it  seems,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  made  manifest 
by  the  church,  or  by  the  salvation  of  men.  You 
already  know  that  I  expect  to  close  my  labours 
here  this  fall.    I  am  about  to  embark  in  a  frail 
boat  on  a  boisterous  sea.    I  know  not  whither  I 
shall  be  driven,  nor  how  I  shall  be  tossed,  nor  to 
what  port  I  shall  aim.    I  know  not  when  I  shall 
find  myself  engaged  in  regular  labour  in  the  great 
work  of  teaching,  for  which  Providence  has  fitted 
me  more  than  for  anything  else.    But  I  am  not 


anxious.  I  have  decided  to  close  my  labours  here, 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  probable,  that  I  could  do 
more  good  in  another  field.  I  must  at  present  keep 
myself  disengaged  from  any  school,  because  by  so 
doing,  I  have  more  hope  that  the  way  will  be 
open  for  me  yet,  to  engage  in  the  specific  field  in 
which  my  heart  is  so  deeply  interested.  I  never 
had  a  prospect  of  engaging  in  any  labour  which 
seemed  so  directly  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  this. 
It  is  very  sweet,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  doubt, 
to  commit  the  whole  to  his  guidance.  The  next 
winter  I  want  to  spend  partly  in  study,  and  partly 
in  laying  out  plans  for  the  future,  writing,  &c.  I 
wish  to  be  in  a  family  where  I  shall  meet  friends, 
and  where  I  shall  have  access  to  a  good  library, 
and  in  a  town  where  I  shall  not  be  out  of  the  way 
of  society,  for  I  shall  often  want  counsel.  Provi- 
dence has  very  kindly  given  me  such  a  home  at 
Amherst,  in  the  family  of  Professor  Hitchcock." 

With  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  M. 
Lyon  to  Z.  P.  Grant,  we  eome  to  the  close  of  their 
ten  years'  co-operation  in  teaching,  which  was  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1834.  She  affec- 
tionately and  seriously  says:  "How  soon  your 
school  will  close !  and  where  will  you  then  be  ? 
How  I  should  love  to  step  in  some  morning,  and 
listen  to  your  instructions,  and  as  in  former  days, 
not  only  enjoy  the  Truth  in  my  own  mind,  but  en- 
joy it  as  reflected  from  many  an  impressive  coun- 
tenance !  Does  the  Lord  bless  the  Truth  ?  Has 
there  been  a  growth  of  grace  among  professing 
Christians  ?  Do  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  en- 
larged views  of  christian  feeling  and  christian  ac- 
tion? Are  their  hearts  and  minds  so  enlarged, 
that  they  can  understand  and  love  the  principle, 
that  the  commands  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  obeyed , 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  tempta- 
tions ?  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  time  when 
efforts  in  behalf  of  young  christians  are  peculiarly 
needed.  In  my  intercourse  with  society  of  late,  I 
have  been  more  and  more  convinced  of  this.^  I 
have  noticed  a  tendency  to  giddiness,  volatility, 
and  foolish  talking  and  jesting.  In  some  cases  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  those  in  whom  I 
have  noticed  these  things,  were  professors  of  reli- 
gion. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  more 
manifest  when  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen 
are  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  another.  I 
recollect  meeting  a  minister  and  his  daughter  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  She  was  introduced  to  our  com- 
pany. We  noticed  her  apparent  thoughtlessness, 
and  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  with  a  feeling  that  she 
was  a  child,  and  would  need  a  prudent  mother's 
care.  We  soon  learned  to  our  surprise,  that  she 
professed  piety,  and  vfould  like  to  go  on  a  mission. 
This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  I  have  seen  many 
others,  though  less  marked,  which  have  led  me  to 
tremble  for  the  church.  Have  we  not  reason  to 
fear  that,  too  many  of  the  young  persons  in  our 
churches,  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  1  Is  not  this  a  time  when 
there  is  great  need  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  i 
0  how  important  that  young  christians  should  take 
Christ  for  their  example,  and  become  holy  as  he 
was  holy,  harmless  and  undefiled  as  he  was !  How 
important  that  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  should 
live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  appearance 
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of  evil  !  May  the  Lord  teach  the  dearly  beloved 
in  our  seminary  as  no  man  can  teach  them." 

"  Several  clergymen  travelled  some  distance  in 
our  company.  Much  of  their  conversation  was  in- 
teresting ;  but  I  have  some  sighs  in  my  heart  for  a 
more  holy  ministry."  "  May  the  Lord  guide  us  all 
in  our  plans,  and  in  all  our  labours.  May  we  feel 
our  dependence,  be  humble  before  God,  and  by  his 
abundant  grace  be  prepared  to  receive  from  our 
heavenly  Father  great  and  increasing  blessings  on 
the  beloved  institution  which  has  been  our  joint 
care." 

AVould  it  not  be  well  for  teachers  and  managers 
of  schools  in  our  Society  to  ponder  and  apply  to 
themselves  the  religious  concern  and  prayers  of 
this  extraordinary  woman.  Our  profession  of  the 
need  of  the  constant  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  wisdom  and  exercise  of  mind  which  it  im- 
parts for  the  right  discharge  of  our  duty  to  children 
and  young  people,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and 
nurture  of  the  Lord,  is  as  high,  and  requires  daily 
practice  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  religious  deno- 
mination. And  shall  we  not  find  that  while  seeking 
to  store  their  minds  with  science  and  literature,  the 
one  thing  needful  is  very  much  lost  of  sight  of?  If 
teachers  are  religiously  concerned  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  pupils,  they  must,  in  the  first  place, 
feel  the  importance  of  the  work  of  regeneration  in 
themselves.  When  they  have  seen  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  have  been  brought  to  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour,  imploring  forgiveness,  and  the  aid  of 
his  Spirit  to  give  them  victory  over  temptation,  and 
to  preserve  out  of  it  in  future,  they  will  feel  con- 
strained to  example  well  their  pupils,  and  to  do  all 
that  is  in  their  power  to  lead  them  into  the  way  of 
holiness.  To  act  so  as  to  make  correct  impressions 
on  the  young  mind  relating  to  religious  obligation, 
both  in  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  where  this  is  (fleeted,  it  will  be  of 
incalculable  value,  and  may  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Saviour  to  take  possession  of  that  heart,  and 
make  it  a  temple  for  his  blessed  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Outlines  of  Dr.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  244.) 

The  country  at  which  he  had  now  arrived  pre- 
sented, for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  dead  level,  inter- 
laced by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  rivers,  with  their 
countless  tributaries,  and  numerous  entering  and 
ii  -(  ntcring  branche  s.  On  this  account  it  is  called 
"  Linotkanoka,"  (rivers  upon  rivers,)  and  consti- 
tutes a  region  marvellously  different  from  that 
which  the  blank  spaces  on  our  African  maps  were 
supposed  to  indicate.  But  after  a  reside  nee  of  two 
months,  Dr.  Livingston  was  convinced,  that  though 
rich  and  fertile  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
periodica]  rise  of  its  numerous  streams,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  destructive  "  tzetsc,"  forme  el  fatal 
objections  to  it  as  a  missionary  centre,  and  that  his 
benevolent  design  of  removing  his  own  people  thi- 
ther,  that  their  social  and  spiritual  improvement 
might  be  carried  forward  without  molestation  from 
their  savage  neighbours,  the  Dutch  Boer?,  would 
be  impracticable. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  J)r. 
Livingston's  fourth  and  final  journey,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  most  important  of  his  explorations, 
that  the  position  of  Lynanti  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  to  this  point  we  shall  find  he  once  and  again 
returned,  while  performing  the  great  achievements 
of  the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  It  was  during 
his  stay  here,  also,  that  he  first  visited  that  magni- 
ficent stream  whose  course  to  the  Mozambique 
Channel  he  subsequently  traced,  and  whose  ample 


bosom,  in  all  probability,  is  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  become  the  noble  pathway  of  the  travel- 
ler, the  trader,  and  the  missionary,  into  the  hitherto 
untraversed  centre  of  the  great  African  continent. 
In  different  parts  of  its  course,  it  bears  the  names 
of  Secheke,  Leeambye,  and  Zambese.  At  the  point 
first  reached  by  Dr.  Livingston,  it  is  called  the 
Secheke.  But  these  various  designations  simply 
mean  "  the  river,"  a  distinction  to  which  it  is  well 
entitled.  Our  traveller's  visit  to  its  banks  will  best 
be  described  in  his  own  words: 

"  We  proceeded  on  horseback  about  100  miles 
farther  than  the  place  where  the  wagons  stood,  to 
see  the  Secheke,  or  river  of  the  Barotze.  It  is  from 
300  to  500  yards  broad,  and  at  the  end  of  a  re- 
markably dry  season,  had  a  very  large  volume  of 
water  in  it.  The  waves  lifted  the  canoes,  and  made 
them  roll  beautifully,  and  brought  back  old  scenes 
to  my  remembrance.  And  though  the  banks  are 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  we  saw  evi- 
dence of  its  annual  overflow  fifteen  miles  beyond. 
When  the  wind  blows,  waves  of  considerable  size 
rise  on  its  surface,  and  accidents  frequently  occur  in 
crossing.  It  was  quite  calm  when  I  went  over  in 
the  morning  to  hold  a  service  in  the  town,  but  as 
the  time  for  taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun  approach- 
ed, the  waves  were  running  so  high  that  it  was  only 
by  great  persuasion  I  could  induce  the  people  to 
paddle  me  back  again." 

Who  can  describe  the  traveller's  joy  in  thus  find- 
ing what  he  then  believed,  and  has  since  proved  to 
be,  the  key  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa  !  for 
the  stream  he  now  surveyed  was  not  a  mere  wide 
waste  of  waters,  but  a  mighty  artery,  supplying  life 
to  the  teeming  population  of  Central  South  Africa. 

But  deep  as  was  the  interest  which  Dr.  Livings- 
ton felt  in  the  scenery  now  spread  out  before  him, 
that  interest  was  chiefly  concentrated  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  fine  region.  Having  obtained  so 
auspicious  an  introduction  to  these,  he  resolved  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance,  in  the  belief  that  the 
gospel,  with  its  accompanying  power  and  results, 
would  make  them  a  great  and  prosperous  people. 

Filled  with  these  purposes,  his  heart  swelling 
with  large  anticipations  and  generous  designs,  our 
traveller  once  more  bends  his  steps  back  again, 
partly  over  the  weary  way  he  had  previously  traced, 
and  partly  upon  the  Tanvunacle  and  the  Zouga,  re- 
joicing as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil.  On  reaching 
the  latter  river,  under  date  October  1851,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  future  : — "  You  will  see  by  the  accom- 
panying sketch  what  an  immense  region  God  has 
in  his  providence  opened  up.  ...  I  think  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  a  fair  commencement, 
unless  I  can  secure  two  years  devoid  of  family  cares. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  southward,  perhaps  to  the 
Cape,  in  order  to  have  my  uvula  excised  and  my 
arm  mended.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  as  we  must 
send  our  children  to  England  soon,  it  will  be  no 
great  additional  expense  to  send  them  now  along 
with  their  mother.  This  arrangement  would  enable 
me  to  proceed  alone,  and  devote  about  two,  or  per- 
haps three  years  to  this  new  region  ;  but  I  must 
be-g  your  sanction,  and,  if  you  please,  let  it  be  given 
or  withheld  as  soon  as  you  can  convenil  ntly,  so  that 
it  might  meet  me  at  the  Cape.  To  orphanize  my 
children  will  be  like  tearing  out  my  bowels;  but 
when  I  can  find  time  to  write  fully,  you  will  pcr- 
ce  ive  it  is  the  only  way,  except  giving  up  the  region 
altogether.  AVhen  we  consider  the  multitudes 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  country  of  Sebitoane' — the  probabi- 
lity that,  in  our  efforts  to  evangelize,  we  shall  put 
:i  stop  to  the  slave  trade  in  a  large  region,  and,  by 
means  of  the  highway  into  the  north  which  we  have 
discovered,  bring  unknown  nations  within  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  christian  world — if  I  were  to  choose 


my  lot,  it  would  be  to  reduce  this  new  language, 
translate  the  Bible  into  it,  and  be  the  means  of  j 
forming  a  church.    Let  this  be  accomplished,  I 
think  1  could  then  lie  down  and  die  contented." 
Deeply  sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of  this  appeal, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  object  of  their  ad-  . 
mirable  missionary,  the  directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  gave  at  once  their  cordial  sane-  j 
tion  to  his  design,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  j 
means  for  meeting  the  expenses  he  had  incurred. 

We  now  enter  upon  Dr.  Livingston's  fourth  and 
greatest  exploratory  enterprise.    Having  accom- 
panied  Mrs.  Livingston  and  his  children  to  Cape  |i 
Town,  a  thousand  miles  from  Kolobeng,  and  sent  I 
them  to  the  care  of  the  directors  in  England,  on  >\ 
the  8th  of  June,  1852,  he  commenced  that  memo- 1 
rable  journey,  which,  whether  we  consider  its  ex- ; 
tent,  its  perils,  the  additions  made  by  it  to  geo-  ! 
graphical  science  and  ethnology,  or  its  probable  I 
consequences,  social  and  spiritual,  to  the  tribes  of| 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  has,  we  believe,  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  travel.    In  pro- 
ceeding from  Cape  Town  to  Kuruman,  he  met  with! 
obstacles  and  misadventures,  which,  at  the  time,! 
proved  trying  to  bis  ardent  spirit,  but  in  which  he 
subsequently  recognized  the  finger  of  God,  for  it  waf 
during  this  detention  that  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers] 
(unhappily  recognized  by  the  British  government 
as  a  tree  Republic)  made  a  murderous  attack  upoii 
the  Bakwains,  solely  because  their  chief,  Sechele] 
an  admirable  christian  man,  would  not  becomd 
their  vassal,  or  secure  for  them  a  monopoly  of  tin 
traffic  in  ivory,  by  prohibiting  English  traders  fronj 
passing  through  his  country  to  the  north. 

Ascribing  this  assertion  of  his  undoubted  right i 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Livingston,  these  ruthles! 
men  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  th; 
missionary,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  murderou! 
design.  Having,  therefore,  desolated  the  native  loca; 
tion  at  Kolobeng,  and  killed  sixty  of  the  Bakwain: 
they  hastened  to  the  mission-house.    On  react 
ing  the  spot,  the  commandant  repeatedly  expresst 
his  disappointment  at  not  capturing  Dr.  Livingston 
and  his  detei urination  to  have  his  head.    This  dijj 
sign  having  been  frustrated,  they  proceeded  to  ajl 
propriate  or  wantonly  destroy  his  property,  1< 
which  to  this  day  he  has  received  no  compensatio: 
Distressed  as  he  was  by  these  sad  events,  the  fo:' 
lowing  passage  shows  the  christian  estimate  he  ha| 
formed  of  them,  and  the  important  influence  thc| 
exerted  upon  his  subsequent  proceedings  : — "  Tlli 
determination  of  the  Boers  makes  me  more  resolve! 
than  ever  to  open  up  a  new  way  to  the  interior,  ai 
the  experience  of  that  kind  Providence  which  prj 
vented  me  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  wl 
would,  at  least,  have  sadly  crippled  my  efforts,  e 
courages  me  to  hope  that  God  graciously  intends  y 
make  some  further  use  of  me.    .    .    .    The  lossl 
we  have  sustained  amount  to  upwards  of  30ljj 
We  shall  move  the  more  lightly  now  that  we  til 
put  all  our  goods  into  one  wagon." 

His  detention  at  Kuruman,  though  trying,  w 
necessary,  but  at  length  he  proceeded  in  a  N.IO 
direction,  though  by  a  different  route  from  thl 
taken  on  previous  journeys,  in  order  to  avoid  t| 
fly.    This  new  path  brought  him  into  a  dense! 
wooded  country,  where,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  vines  growing  luxuriantly,  and  yielding  ch 
tcrs  of  dark  purple  grapes.    But  it  was  a  weaj 
journey  loth  for  man  and  beast,  as  the  grass  w 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  our  traveller  ll 
compelled  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  driver  a. 
road-maker,  "having,"  as  he  tells  us,  "either  iU 
axe  or  the  whip  in  hand  all  day  long  till  we  ca:s* 
to  lat.  18  deg.  4  min."    At  this  point,  he  foul  I 
himself  approaching  the  Chobe,  and  entering  til 
network  of  rivers  previously  described.    But  1 1 
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state  of  things  now  differed  widely  from  that  which 
existed  on  his  former  visit.  Then  the  waters  were 
|  at  their  lowest  point,  and  flowed  within  their  ordi- 
nary channels,  but  now  the  country  was  flooded. 
This  was  a  formidable  difficulty,  and  it  was  much 
increased  by  the  sudden  illness  of  all  his  attendants, 
save  one  lad.  He  had  therefore  to  work  his  way 
to  Linyanti  almost  unassisted,  being  compelled  to 
leave  invalids  and  wagon  behind.  But  he  had  a 
brave  heart,  and  went  forward. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  crossed  the  smallest 
of  these  stream?,  he  and  his  companion  reached  one, 
,  named  the  Sanshurah,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
i  abounding  with  hippopotami.    Embarking  in  a 
l  small  pontoon  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
,  Cape  Town,  he  proceeded  across  the  flooded  coun- 
t  try  in  search  of  the  Chobe.    After  "  splashing,"  as 
he  terms  it,  "  through  twenty  miles  of  an  inundated 
j  plain,"  he  climbed  a  high  tree,  and  was  gladdened 
by  a  sight  of  the  much-desired  river ;  but,  on  ap- 
!  proaching  it,  he  found 'a  broad  chevauz  de-frise  of 
■  papyrus,  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  interlaced 
;  with  a  creeper  resembling  the  convolvulus,  which 
..  rendered  the  Chobe  almost  unapproachable.  But  by 
.  breaking  or  bending  down  this  rank  vegetation,  so 
I  as  to  obtain  a  foothold  above  the  water,  often  deep, 
i  out  of  which  it  grew,  our  traveller  and  his  native 
attendant  struggled  on  toward  the  open  stream, 
j  taking  the  pontoon  with  them.    But  a  still  more 
formidable  barrier  than  reeds  and  flags  presented 
.  itself,  in  what  he  calls  "  a  horrid  sort  of  grass,  about 
j  six  feet  high,  and  having  serrated  edges,  which  cut 
j  the  hands  most  cruelly,  wore  my  strong  moleskin 
! '  unmentionables'  quite  through  at  the  knees,  and 
j  my  shoes,  nearly  new,  at  the  toes."    Three  days 
j  were  thus  spent  amongst  that  mass  of  reeds  ;  but, 
j  though  constantly  wading,  and  wet  up  to  the  middle, 
I  he  slept  soundly  at  night,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
j  was  rewarded  by  reaching  the  river,  and  launching 
the  pontoon  upon  its  bosom.    Joyfully  embarking 
j  in  this  frail  craft,  they  paddled  down  the  Chobe 
about  twenty  miles,  when  they  arrived  at  a  village 
I  of  the  Makololo.    The  natives  stood  aghast  at  this 
apparition.    Intrenched,  as  they  supposed,  by  their 
iriver3,  they  believed  themselves  unapproachable. 
.Dr.  Livingston's  sudden  arrival,  therefore,  was  to 
,them  a  great  marvel,  and  the  achievement  exalted 
hirn  in  their  eyes.  The  only  explanation  they  could 
devise  for  so  strange  an  event  was,  that  "  he  had 
fallen  on  them  as  from  a  cloud,  yet  came  riding  on 
a  hippopotamus"  (pontoon.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Restoration  out  of  the  Fall. 

(Concluded  from  page  236.) 

t    "  But  some  may  query  thus,  Is  Christ  the  light 
in  every  man !    To  which  I  answer,  Christ  doth 
appear  by  his  light  in  every  man;  and  the  light 
which  comes  from  Christ,  is  in  every  man :  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 
I*    *  For  the  sake  of  such,  whose  understandings 
are  not  opened,  and  yet  are  inquiring  the  way  to 
Sion,  I  add  this  similitude  :  The  natural  sun  is 
placed  by  the  Creator  to  lighten  the  outward  world, 
and  doth  extend  from  its  body  a  measure  of  its 
light  and  natural  property,  shining  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  so  doth  daily  give  forth  of  that  vir- 
tue which  is  inherent  in  itself.    When  the  sun 
.  shineth  on  any  object  whatsoever,  we  sometimes 
say,  the  sun  there  appears;  and  other  times  we 
.  say,  there  is  the  sun  ;  the  propriety  of  either  of 
which  expressions,  I  suppose,  none  will  question ; 
j  for  light  in  that  appearance  is  seen,  and  virtue  is 
l  felt,  penetrating  to  the  refreshment  of  our  natural 
bf  -Mes;  and  this  light  and  heat  are  inseparable 
-..m  the  fulness;  and  notwithstanding  it  daily 


shineth  and  displays  its  virtuous  life  into,  and  on 
all  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  yet  its  body  is 
not  any  way  exhausted  or  altered  through  ages 
and  generations.  And  so,  I  say,  that  Christ,  the 
universal  fountain  of  life,  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
the  ocean  and  fulness  of  spiritual  light,  life  and 
virtue,  from  whom  is  communicated  a  measure  of 
his  nature,  property  and  quality,  is  given  of  the 
Father,  to  enlighten  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  who  accordingly  are  all  enlightened  with  his 
spiritual  appearance ;  and  though  this  appearance 
cannot  be  called  the  fulness,  yet  being  a  measure 
of  that  fulness,  it  is  one  in  nature  and  property 
with,  and  inseparable  from  the  fulness.  And 
though,  through  its  virtue,  life  is  daily  communi- 
cated unto  the  sons  of  men,  who  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance thereof,  as  for  the  morning  light,  and 
cannot  live  unto  God  without  it,  yet  doth  he  admit 
of  no  diminution  or  change  ;  but  all  fulness  of  Di- 
vine light,  life  and  glory,  doth  and  shall,  through 
every  age  and  generation,  remain  with  him.  And 
although  the  veil  of  darkness  hath  overshadowed 
the  hearts  of  some,  so  that  when  we  give  testimony 
to  the  universal  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness in  the  hearts  of  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  they  are  ready  to  say,  such  a  testimo- 
ny leads  to  the  diminishing  of  that  glory  and 
honour  which  belong  unto  him,  as  he  is  the  ful- 
ness, and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ; 
inferring,  as  if,  whilst  we  testify  to  his  appearance 
in  our  hearts,  we  exclude  his  presence  elsewhere. 
Yet  this  inference  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be 
for  any  to  conclude,  that  because  we  say  of  the 
shining  and  appearance  of  the  sun,  there  is  the 
sun ;  or  there  the,  sun  appears ;  therefore  we  ex- 
clude the  being  of  the  sun  elsewhere.  For  its  vir- 
tue is  communicated  to  our  natural  bodies,  every 
one  having  in  measure  some  enjoyment  of  the  vir- 
tue or  light  of  the  natural  sun,  which  is  light  to  the 
eye  of  the  natural  body ;  and  those  whose  spiritual 
senses  are  quickened  by  the  virtue  which  proceeds 
from  the  eternal  Sun  of  righteousness,  do  thereby 
discern  that  these  things  are  according  to  the  clear 
manifestation  of  Truth  in  their  inward  parts  ;  and 
from  a  sense  thereof,  can  of  a  truth  give  this  testi- 
mony, that  Christ,  the  Lord,  by  his  holy  quicken- 
ing Spirit,  hath  appeared  in  them,  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  their  immortal  souls ;  and  that  through  be- 
lieving in  the  light,  and  obedience  to  his  appearance, 
being  come  out  of  that  state  which  is  reprobated 
by  the  Lord,  they  can  of  certain  experimental 
knowledge  say,  Christ  is  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory. 

"  And  so,  when  we  direct  people  to  this  Word, 
Light,  Law,  Grace  and  Spirit,  we  do  not  thereby 
intend,  that  Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world 
and  gift  of  God,  is  not  the  true  Saviour,  Redeemer 
and  Reconciler  of  mankind  unto  God. 

u  Now  this  light  and  spirit  doth  lead  the  souls  of 
all  such  as  obey  it,  up  to  God,  the  fountain,  from 
whom  it  comes  ;  and  no  man  sees  its  nature,  but 
they  who  are  led  by  it ;  for  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord  alone,  man  cotneth  to  see  light,  and  to  have 
an  understanding.  Before  this  be  fully  seen  or  un- 
derstood, the  mind  of  man  must  be  brought  down, 
out  of  all  its  own  willings  and  runnings,  compre- 
hcudings  and  scarchings,  to  the  light,  therein  to 
see  a  death  to  his  own  will,  and  be  comprehended 
in  this  light ;  and  so  man  comes  to  have  an  under- 
standing to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  to  be  in 
him  that  is  true.  *  *  * 

"  The  first  operation  of  this  heavenly  light,  in 
those  who  are  convinced  by,  and  turned  to  it,  the 
gift  of  the  Father,  which  Christ,  in  his  parable  to 
the  Jews,  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
and  to  a  little  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  came 
to  be  leavened,  is  to  show  man  his  inward  state 


and  condition.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  life  is> 
to  be  turned  to  this  holy  principle,  that  teacheth 
the  obedient  to  know  God  savingly ;  and  when 
man  comes  to  have  a  true  sense  of  his  fallen  estate, 
and  sees  how  he  hath  transgressed  against  that 
eternal  Being  that  gave  him  life  and  breath,  who 
waiteth  long  to  be  gracious,  and  knocketh  at  the 
door  of  the  heart,  and  hath  striven  by  his  Divine 
light,  the  sense  hereof  will  break  the  heart,  and 
tender  the  spirit  before  the  Lord.  And  under  the 
weight  of  the  great  burthen  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
there  will  be  a  crying  out,  My  sins,  they  are  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bear,  and  mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  mine  head  ;  saying  as  Paul  did  :  "  0  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?"  Here  the  eye  comes  to  be 
opened  that  sees  him,  whom  man  in  his  disobe- 
dience hath  pierced  afresh  and  put  to  open  shame ; 
and  then  there  will  be  days  of  mourning  and  wail- 
ing, because  of  him ;  and  this  is  truly  the  day  of 
Jacob's  trouble.  In  the  sense  of  this  deplorable 
fallen  estate,  and  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  long-striving  of  his  Spirit,  thou  wilt  see, 
that  in  the  justice  of  God,  eternal  death  might  be 
thy  portion ;  but  that  which  brings  into  this  sense, 
begets  a  secret  cry  in  the  soul,  after  a  Deliverer 
and  Saviour,  and  will  also  give  a  true  sight,  that 
there  is  no  way  for  thy  soul  to  be  ransomed,  but  in 
and  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  thou  wilt  see  can  no  other  way  be 
effectually  begun  in  thee,  but  in  the  way  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is  through  judgment 
that  Zion  is  redeemed,  and  her  converts  with  right- 
eousness. And  here  also  thou  wilt  see  that  the 
measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  yet  behind  must 
be  filled  up  in  thee,  for  no  other  way  can  any  man 
pass  unto  life,  peace  and  joy,  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  but  the  way  the  Captain  of  salvation  passed, 
which  was  through  death  ;  and  here  thou  wilt  be- 
gin to  arm  thyself  with  the  same  mind.  For  none 
cease  from  sin  any  further  than  as  they  suffer  in 
the  flesh  the  crucifying  of  the  affections  and  lusts 
thereof ;  and  here  the  end  of  the  gospel's  preaching 
comes  to  be  known  and  witnessed,  which  is,  that 
all  men  might  be  judged  as  men  in  the  flesh,  that 
so  they  might  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 
And  in  this  inward  exercise,  the  Lord  Almighty 
will  bow  down  his  ear,  and  answer  the  cries  of  thy 
awakened  soul,  and  manifest  his  word  of  power, 
which  all  in  this  state  will  know  to  be  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  thy  immortal  soul,  from  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  transgression  and  its  daily  working,  as 
subjection  and  obedience  are  yielded  unto  it,  mak- 
ing a  separation  between  joints  and  marrow,  and 
giving  thee  a  discerning  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  thy  heart. 

"  As  the  soul  gives  up  in  love  to  God,  freely  to 
follow  him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and  gives 
up  to  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  that  which  is  for  the 
sword,  and  that  which  is  for  destruction,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  precious  work  of  the  Lord  will  pros- 
per. Although  this  be  a  time  of  sorrow,  of  trouble 
and  anguish,  yet  it  is  a  good  day.  Therefore  strive 
not  to  get  from  under  it,  neither  to  make  haste ; 
for  the  true  godly  sorrow  workcth  the  true  repent- 
ance, which  is  never  to  be  repented  of,  After  the 
true  repentance,  follows  the  true  knowledge  of  re- 
mission and  forgiveness;  and  so  thy  iniquities,  by 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  come  to  be  blotted  out; 
and'  then  the  times  of  refreshment  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power. 

"  As  there  is  a  faithful  abiding  in  inward  watch- 
fulness, and  continual  obedience  to  this  heavenly 
light,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  God 
was  known,  there  will  be  a  going  on  from  step  to 
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step  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  a  growing  from  strength  to  strength,  over  sin 
and  the  nature  thereof,  and  from  one  of  degree 
grace  to  another ;  and  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing will  he  single  ;  and  here  everything  which  doth 
let,  will  be  seen,  and  the  soul  will  not  start  aside 
from  an  inward  travail,  until  that  which  hindereth 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  until  all  the  rule  and 
authority  of  the  enemy  be  subdued  under  the  feet 
of  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  the  government  in  the 
soul  be  upon  his  shoulders,  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign  over  all.  And  here  salvation,  redemption 
and  restoration  is  effectually  enjoyed,  through  faith 
and  the  effectual  working  of  the  Almighty  power 
of  God,  unto  -whom  be  the  glory  of  his  own  work 
forever;  and  here  will  be  a  growing  and  increasing, 
until  there  is  a  coming  into  that  precious  state  and 
image,  in  which  man  was  before  he  fell." 


Selected. 

A  garden  so  well  watered  before  morn 
Is  hotly  up,  that  not  the  swart  sun's  blaze 
Down-beating  with  unmitigated  rays, 
Nor  arid  winds  from  scorching  places  borne, 
Shall  quite  prevail  to  make  it  bare  and  shorn 
Of  its  green  beauty — shall  not  quite  prevail 
That  all  its  morning  freshness  shall  exhale, 
Till  evening  and  the  evening  dews  return — _ 
A  blessing  such  as  this  our  hearts  might  reap, 
The  freshness  of  the  garden  they  might  share  ; 
Through  the  long  day  a  heavenly  freshness  keep  ; 
If,  knowing  how  the  day  and  the  day's  glare 
Must  beat  upon  them,  we  would  largely  steep 
And  water  them  betimes  with  dews  of  prayer. 

R.  C.  French. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 
ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

Of  Elizabeth  Smith  we  are  informed  that  she 
was  "  born  the  11th  day  of  Seventh  month,  1699, 
of  religious  parents,  and  was  educated  in  the  way 
of  Friends."  The  place  of  her  abode  was  within  the 
limits  of  Great  Egg  Harbour  Meeting,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  there 
was  little  law  or  restraint  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
She  was  nevertheless,  through  the  merciful  provi- 
dence of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  pre- 
served from  wandering  from  his  flock,  and  as  she 
grew  in  years,  became  increasingly  dedicated  to 
his  service.  Not  long  after  she  had  reached  ma- 
turity, she  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  "  in  which," 
her  friends  say,  "  wc  believe  she  laboured  faith- 
fully whilst  bodily  health  would  permit." 

"  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meet- 
ings, exemplary  in  her  life  and  conversation,  and 
lived  and  died  in  unity  with  Friends."  Her  death 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1747, 
she  being  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age. 

HANNAH  EVANS. 

Hannah  Evans,  the  wife  of  William  Evans,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  where  she  resided  until  some  time 
after  her  maturity.  She  had  become,  through 
giving  heed  to  the  light  of  Christ,  well  instructed 
in  heavenly  things  in  early  life,  and  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry,  which  she  exercised  in  simplicity 
and  faithfulness.  She  was  a  member  of  Bally-cane 
Monthly  Meeting,  from  which,  on  the  22d  of  the 
First  month,  1730,  she  received  a  certificate  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  expressing  their 
unity  with  her  and  her  ministry. 

II.  r  husband  was  a  member  of  Xcw  Garden 

Monthly  Meeting,  until  the  year  1 7 :jt,  when  Salis- 
bury Monthly  Meeting,  or  as  it  was  then  some- 
times called,  Lcacock  Meeting,  was  established. 


She  was,  as  long  as  health  was  afforded  her,  u  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings,"  "  of  an  innocent 
life  and  conversation,  desiring  that  love  might 
abound."  Her  ministry  was  acceptable,  and  she 
died  in  unity  with  those  who  loved  the  Truth.  Her 
death  took  place  in  the  year  1747. 

EVAN  EVANS. 

Evan  Evans,  the  son  of  Owen  Evans,  was  born 
in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  in  the  year  1684.  His 
parents  removed,  in  1698,  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  among  the  original  settlers  at  Gwynnedd,  or, 
as  it  was  often  called,  North  Wales.  The  parents 
were  soon  afterwards  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
their  children  being  educated  in  the  Truth,  and 
restrained  by  those  under  its  influence,  became 
prepared  to  submit  to  its  operations  in  their  own 
minds,  and  were  thus  qualified  for  usefulness  in 
the  church.* 

Evan  Evans  early  took  up  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  being  instructed  in  righteousness  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  prepared,  un- 
der the  puttings  forth  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
his  power,  to  teach  others.  At  what  time  he  came 
forth  in  the  ministry,  no  record  is  preserved ;  but 
it  was  previous  to  the  year  1721,  when  he  was  a 
representative  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 

The  memorial  prepared  by  Gwynnedd  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  Evan  Evans,  says :  "  Being 
early  in  life  convinced,  that  a  form  of  godliness 
without  a  real  enjoyment  of  the  quickening  prin- 
ciple of  Grace  and  Truth,  would  not  afford  solid 
and  lasting  peace  to  his  soul ;  therefore  he  sought 
earnestly  after  it,  and  resigned  his  heart  to  the 
baptizing  power  of  God,  which  fitted  him  for  emi- 
nent services  in  the  church." 

"  In  his  constant  attendance  on  our  religious 
meetings,  he  was  a  remarkable  example  of  unaf- 
fected piety,  for  while  he  sat  in  silence,  the  earnest- 
ness wherewith  his  soul  '  wrestled  for  a  blessing, 
was  obvious,  in  the  steady,  engaged  appearance  of 
his  countenance.  He  was  favoured  with  an  ex- 
cellent gift  of  the  ministry,  which  he  exercised  in 
solemn  dread  and  reverence.  As  he  always  re- 
tained an  awful  sense  of  appearing  in  public  testi- 
mony, he  was  particularly  cautious  and  watchful 
not  to  presume  to  speak  without  assurance  of  a  ne- 
cessity being  laid  upon  him.  He  was  equally  care- 
ful to  attend  to  the  continuance  of  it.  Therefore 
his  'preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power.'  His  service  was  rendered 
more  effectual  by  the  distinguishing  marks  which 
he  bore  of  being  '  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was 
no  guile.'  A  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner 
in  word  and  deed,  with  a  zeal  seasoned  with  Di- 
vine love.  As  he  had  large  experience  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  snares  of  the  world,  he 
was  thereby  well  qualified  to  administer  to  the 
states  of  the  people." 

Evan  Evans  early  attained  to  stability  in  the 
Truth,  and  was  considered  a  pillar  in  the  church, 
when  yet  comparatively  young.  In  1736,  John 
Churchman  thus  describes  him:  "After  meeting- 
we  went  home  with  Evan  Evans  to  North  Wales, 
who  conversed  but  little  with  us,  but  was  grave 
and  solid,  and  therein  a  good  example  to  me;  for 
sometimes  young  ministers  hurt  themselves  by  too 
much  talking,  and  draw  from  others  of  like  freedom, 
things  not  convenient  for  them  to  hear."    "  The 


*  There  were  four  brothers  named  Evans,  came  over 
from  Wales,  in  Kins,  and  settled  at  Gwynnedd  :  Thomas, 
Itobert,  Owen,  and  Cadwalladcr.  They  all  became 
Friends,  aod  they,  as  well  as  many  of  their  descendants, 
were  valuable  in  their  day. 


next  day  we  were  at  North  Wales  Meeting,  which  I 
was  large,  being  First-day.  My  brother  William 
Brown  appeared  in  the  forepart,  and  had  good 
service ;  afterwards  I  stood  up  with  a  large  and 
good  opening,  as  I  thought,  but  found  hard  work, 
and  soon  sat  down  again  without  much  relief; 
which  being  unusual,  I  ventured  to  stand  up  again, 
and  with  a  zeal  that  exceeded  my  childish  know- 
ledge, laid  on  some  strokes  with  the  strength  of  the 
man's  part,  more  than  with  the  humbling  power  of 
Truth.  If  we  deliver  hard  things  to  the  people,  we 
should  ever  remember,  that  we  are  flesh  and  blood, 
and  by  nature  subject  to  the  same  frailties;  this 
would  lead  us  closely  to  attend  to  the  power,  and 
to  minister  only  in  the  ability  of  Truth,  in  the 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  wisdom  which  it  inspires. 
I  soon  sat  down  again,  and  in  a  moment  felt  my- 
self in  great  darkness."  "  In  the  afternoon  I  sat 
silent,  and  was  very  much  dejected,  and  my  good 
friend  Evan  Evans,  an  experienced  minister  and 
father  in  the  church,  'bid  me  be  steady  and  inward, 
looking  to  the  Lord,  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
his  children,  and  gently  correct,  as  well  when  they 
went  too  fast,  as  too  slow.  This  fatherly,  tender 
hint  fully  opened  my  eyes ;  for  before  I  was  ii 
some  doubt  wherein  I  had  missed.  I  now  believec 
he  saw  I  was  too  zealous  and  forward,  and  believec 
also  that  he  had  the  judgment  of  Truth.  This  was 
enough  for  me ;  I  abhorred  myself,  and  was  ill 
great  fear  that  I  should  not  be  forgiven." 

In  the  travels  of  Evan  Evans,  in  the  work  of  thi 
ministry,  he  appears  to  have  been  generally  accom- 
panied by  his  cousin  John  Evans.  We  have  but 
little  account  of  their  services.  The  memorial  con- 
cerning Evan  says  :  "  He  travelled  through  manj 
of  these  colonies  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  it 
company  with  his  relation  and  dear  friend,  Joht 
Evans.  Their  friendship  was  pure,  fervent,  and 
lasting  as  their  lives,  and  their  separation  a  wounc 
to  the  latter  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.' 
"  He  also  frequently  visited  the  several  counties  ii 
this  province,  and  more  particularly  many  of  th< 
adjacent  meetings  in  their  infancy;  wherein  hi;  ■ 
unwearied  labours  of  love  tended  much  to  thei 
comfort,  growth,  and  establishment  in  the  Truth. 

"  He  was  religiously  concerned  for  the  suppor 
of  our  christian  discipline,  and  as  he  was  alway 
diffident  of  himself,  he  laboured  faithfully  for  th 
discovery  of  Truth,  and  a  disposition  of  mind  1 
embrace  it.  Thereby  he  was  often  enabled  to  la; 
'judgment  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  th 
plummet,'  whether  in  reproof  to  the  obdurate,  o 
instruction  and  comfort  to  the  penitent.  In  visit 
ing  Friends'  families,  his  service  was  excellent ;  fo!1 
being  endued  with  a  spirit  of  discerning,  and  wit 
the  authority  of  Truth,  he  adapted  his  advice  wi 
great  propriety  and  advantage  to  the  particul 
states  and  conditions  of  persons  and  families." 

"  His  conduct  and  conversation  in  common  lift 
adorned  the  doctrine  he  preached,  being  a  shinin 
example  of  plainness,  moderation,  and  uprightnef 
of  heart." 

He  was  very  useful  in  the  Meeting  of  Ministei 
and  Elders.  The  care  of  the  church  was  evidend 
upon  him,  and  he  had  great  place  in  the  hearts  i 
the  faithful.  His  memorial  says  :  "Hewasabroi 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  when  attacked  with  his  la^ 
illness,  and  as  the  disorder  was  slow,  he  attende 
several  meetings  in  the  forepart  thereof,  in  some 
which  his  lively  and  powerful  testimonies  clear 
manifested  that  the  God  of  his  youth,  who  ha 
raised  him  up  an  instrument  in  his  hand,  and  c 
whom  he  had  relied  all  his  life,  continued  to  be  h 
shield  and  support  in  the  evening  of  his  days."  I 

His  death  took  place  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1747,  b 
ing  63  years  of  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Charily  of  the  Tongue. 
The  following  communication,  taken  from  a 
late  paper,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  perusal 
of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  as  a  confirma- 
tion to  the  testimony  we  are  professing  to  hear 
against  "  tale-bearing  and  detraction."  Solomon 
saith,  "  There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings 
of  a  sword ;  hut  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 
A  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  destroyeth  his  neigh- 
bour. A  tale-hearer  revealeth  secrets;  but  he 
that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit,  concealeth  the  matter." 

"  The  1  most  important,  yet  least  cultivated  of  all 
the  charities'  is  that  of  the  tongue.  Irving,  in  his 
life  of  Mahomet,  tells  us  of  a  devout  Musselman, 
who,  coming  to  Medina,  entreated  of  the  Prophet 
some  rule  of  conduct.  What,  think  you,  was  the 
.  response  ?  It  was  worthy  of  Mahomet  in  the  early 
days  of  his  enthusiasm,  before  success  transformed 
hhn  into  a  bigot.  1  Speak  ill  of  no  one,'  said  he  ; 
and  thereafter  the  counseled  one  set  a  guard  upon 
'his  tongue.  The  rule  holds  good  to-day,  the  same 
,as  when  Mahomet  gave  it  to  the  Moslem  who  came 
to  him  for  counsel ;  the  same  as  when  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  reiterated  it  to  his  children,  bidding  them 
1  rather  choose  to  say  nothing  than  to  say  anything 
reproachfully,  maliciously,  or  officiously,'  thereby 
working  evil  upon  others.  The  Africans  have  a  pro- 
verb to  the  effect  that  a  cutting  word  is  as  tough  as 
a  bowstring ;  and  true  is  an  Oriental  adage  that 
1  the  spoken  word  cannot  be  brought  back  by  a 
coach  and  four.'  These  and  divers  other  maxims 
inculcating  the  'charity  which  thinketh  evil  of  no 
I  man'  may  be  found  in  the  literature  of  all  nations, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time. 
:The  moral  force  they  have,  however,  may  safely 
he  questioned  in  this  garrulous  age,  even  when 
I :  every  man's  tongue  is  raised  against  his  neigh- 
bour;' when  the  scandal-mongers  go  about  the 
streets,  and  the  steps  of  those  that  gossip  are  heavy 
ind  many  in  the  land.  '  Most  important,  yet  least 
Cultivated ;'  how  lamentable  must  such  a  state  of 
^iffairs  be.  What  a  want  of  harmony  among  hu 
(pan-kind,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  beasts.  The 
!  wolf  of  slander  accuses  the  lamb  of  innocence  with 
Lnuddying  the  waters,  and  licks  its  chops  at  the 
[prospect  of  the  meal  before  it.  It  is  so  the  world 
[pver.  Working  all  manner  of  mischief,  the  tongue 
Cvaggeth  perpetually — jarring  chords  of  affection, 
.Hindering  the  ties  of  friendship.  Its  venom  is  worse 
,i  han  the  dragons  of  old  ;  for  from  it  springeth  up 
[jpreater  dissension  than  even  armed  men  can  create 
I  Love  is  turned  to  hate,  friendship  into  enmity,  and 
loeace  of  mind  into  restlessness  and  a  desire  for  re 
I'enge.  The  finger  of  suspicion  is  levelled  at  the 
l/uiltiess,  and  thereafter  the  confidence  of  the  com 
.jimnity  is  withheld ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  jack 
*  law  with  the  whitewashed  plumage  remains  unde- 
tected among  the  doves.  Oh!  if  you  would  sleep 
tjweetlyat  night;  if  you  would  have  a  quiet  conscience 
'i  nd  a  heart  at  peace  with  the  world  and  the  Maker 
'  >f  the  world,  cultivate  the  charity  of  the  tongue,  and 
jjeven  as  you  would  shun  a  viper  or  the  pestilence) 
peak  evil  of  no  one,  or  the  judgment  you  mete  out 
o  others  will  be  meted  out  to  yourself ;  having 
Drged  your  own  chain,  you  will  wear  it — as  Cain 
rore  the  brand  upon  his  forehead — a  token  of 
hame  among  your  fellows." 


There  has  been  taken  from  the  depository  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  58,790  Tracts, 
Leaving  on  hand,  Third  mo. 

1st,  1857,  193,430  " 

including  118  bound  volumes. 

674  Select  Readers,  1203  Juvenile  Books,  and 
and  7141  Almanacs,  have  been  disposed  of  during 
the  year.  Editions  of  500  copies  each  of  Select 
Reader  No.  2,  and  3,  have  been  printed.  A  variety 
of  matter  for  the  Moral  Almanac  for  1858,  has 
been  selected,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  hav- 
ing it  issued  at  the  usual  time. 

Of  the  tracts  distributed,  we  have  information  of 
the  destination  of  the  following.  For  Pennsylvania, 
there  were  taken, 
For  Prisons : — 

Moyamensing,  3,145 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  133 
Other  prisons  in  the  State,  785 

  4,063 

Blockley  Almshouse,  214 
Western  Soup-house,  1858 
Schools  for  Coloured  Persons,  848 
Other  Schools  and  Lib.  of  the  State,  457 
Among  Universalists,  Infidels,  &c, 

distributed  at  their  meetings,  2,000 
For  general  distribution  in  this  city,  470 
For  Westmoreland,  Clearfield,  Alle- 
ghany, Bradford,  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, and  other  parts  of  the  State,  2,658 


den 
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For  "  Thr:  Friend." 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  that  during  the  past  year, 
re  have  had  printed  96,025  Tracts, 

/hich  added  to  the  stock  on 

hand,  Third  mo.  1st,  1856,  of  156,195  " 


Making  a  total  distribution  for  Penn- 
sylvania of 
There  have  been  taken  for  Vermont, 
For  Massachusetts, 
"  Rhode  Island, 
"  other  parts  of  New  England, 
"  New  York  State, 
By  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends, 

New  York, 
New  Jersey,  including  637  for  Cape 

Island,  and  other  watering  places,  2,428 
For  Baltimore  Prison  and  Alms- 
house, 350,  a  School  and  Library, 
203,  and  for  other  places,  564, 
making  a  total  for  Maryland, 
For  Washington,  D.  C, 
"  Virginia, 
"  North  Carolina, 
"  Ohio, 
u  Indiana, 
"  Illinois, 
"  Iowa, 

"  Distribution  along  the  Missouri 
river,  and  in  Kansas, 
Given  to  different  individuals  from 

the  depository, 
For  distributiou  on  steamboats  and 
other  vessels, 


Making  30,737  for  the  United  States, 
whose  destination  is  reported,  which 
with  19,502,  taken  for  general  dis- 
tribution, and  probably  distributed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities, 
makes  a  total  for  the  U.  States, 
of  50,239 

Taken  for  Canada, 

"     "  Port  au  Prince, 
"      "  Burrnah, 


12,568 


Makes  a  total  of 


252,220 


150 

354 
918 
284 
459 


7,600 


1,117 

204 
698 
1,043 
331 
570 
304 
470 

306 

106 

827 


Although  the  number  of  tracts  distributed  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  been  considerably  smaller  than 
usual,  we  are  nevertheless  encouraged  by  the  be- 
lief, that  we  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.  Those 
distributed  have  in  several  instances  been  received 
with  thankfulness,  and  much  interest  has  been 
shown  by  many,  in  obtaining  additional  supplies. 

We  have  kept  a  supply  constantly  on  hand, 
freely  accessible  to  all  who  are  inclined  to  aid  in 
their  distribution,  and  we  would  invite  all  our 
friends  to  interest  themselves  in  this  good  work, 
and  to  embrace  every  suitable  opening,  either  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  or  when  travelling  to  a 
distance,  to  distribute  them.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  so  much  much  is  doing  for  the  spread 
of  pernicious  sentiments  by  the  Press  and  other- 
wise, it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  there  should  be 
any  abatement  of  the  zeal  and  interest,  heretofore 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  others,  in  availing  themselves  of  all 
suitable  opportunities  for  distributing  our  truly 
valuable  publications,  believing  as  we  do,  that  they 
are  frequently  made  instrumental  in  awakening  to 
serious  reflection,  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  Nathan  Kite, 

Clerk  for  the  Evening. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  19th,  1857. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
respective  offices  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year  : — 

Cleric — Nathan  Kite. 
Treasurer — Joseph  Scattergood. 
Managers — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  Charles  Jones,  John  L.  Kite, 
William  Kinsey,  Jr.,  Mark  Balderston,  Jesse  Wil- 
liams, Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr. 


18,169 


2,002 
926 
102 


Sold  from  the  depository, 
Taken  for  general  distribution,  and 
whose  destination  is  not  known, 

Total  distribution, 


-  3,030 
5,521 

19,502 


58,790 


From  the  British  Friend. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  of  Great  Britain, 
To  whom  is  the  Salutation  of  my  Love  in  the 

Unchangeable  Truth. 
Dear  Friends, — Feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
you  at  this  time,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  tender 
desires  and  breathings  to  the  Father  of  all  our 
mercies,  for  the  whole  family  and  household  of 
faith,  in  which  I  find  myself  measurably  present 
in  spirit  amongst  you ;  and  considering  that  the 
Lord  was  pleased  first  to  cause  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  be  sounded  forth  from  amongst  you, 
according  to  its  primitive  purity,  after  a  long  and 
dark  night  of  apostasy,  to  the  awakening  of  many 
who  had  long  been  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
buried  in  the  grave  of  sin  and  carnal  security ;  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  as  the  eyes  of  many  are 
on  you,  to  behold  your  good  conduct  as  lights  in 
the  world,  that  much  lies  at  your  doors,  as  being 
some  of  the  first  fruits  unto  God  in  these  latter 
ages,  and  therefore  do  the  more  earnestly  press 
upon  you  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  low  and 
humble  in  mind  and  spirit,  that  thereby  you  may 
witness  a  being  guided  in  true  judgment,  and  be 
enabled  truly  to  say,  Follow  us  as  we  follow 
Christ. 

And  as  it  was  nothing  but  the  pure  and  simple 
truth  that  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  uphold  and  preserve  us  such 
to  the  praise  of  God,  who  hath  called  us  to  glory 
and  virtue,  I  do  in  much  love  entreat  that  we  may 
all  bow,  in  true  reverence,  and  stillness  of  mind 
and  spirit,  before  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  preserve  us  from  all  mixtures  of  our  own  wills, 
spirits,  or  wisdom,  in  the  promotion  of  his  good 
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cause,  either  in  the  ministry  or  discipline  of  the 
church,  remembering  that  his  altar  must  not  be 
built  with  hewn  stone  ;  and  if  we  lift  up  our  tool 
upon  it  we  pollute  it  ;  and  if  we  go  itp  by  steps  of 
our  own  contriving,  our  nakedness  ivill  be  discov- 
ered t/tereoti. 

As  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the  beauty  and  cloth- 
ing of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  the  morning  of  this 
blessed  day  of  (rod's  spiritual  appearance,  let  all 
those  who  profess  the  truth  be  careful  not  to  cast 
off  the  cross,  which  crucifies  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  ever 
attempting  to  build  again  that  which  our  prede- 
cessors found  themselves  under  a  necessity  to 
destroy,  lest  thereby  we  make  ourselves  transgres- 
sors ;  but  may  always  manifest  ourselves  to  be  the 
true  children  of  the  faithful,  by  doing  the  works,  or 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  righteous,  so  that 
the  Lord  may  not  refuse  to  be  called  our  God,  but 
may  build  for  us  a  city  wlwse  walls  and  bulwarks 
shall  be  salvation. 

Thus,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us,  with 
one  heart  and  mind,  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
Rock  that  begat  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from 
ever  entering  again  into  the  pit  from  whence  our 
fathers  were  'digged.  And  as  it  was  the  concern 
of  their  minds,  in  great  humiliation,  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  true  patience,  resignation,  and  plain- 
ness, as  became  such  who  professed  themselves  to 
be  seekers  of  that  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  make)'  is  God,  let  us  not  sit 
down  short  of  the  same  engagement  of  heart,  lest 
the  love  of  this  world,  and  the  present  enjoyments 
thereof,  should  so  far  prevail  in  any  of  us  as  to 
cause  us  to  become  careless  in  our  minds,  from 
whence  a  Laodicean  lukewarmness  will  proceed, 
and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  becoming  conformed 
to  this  world,  instead  of  being  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  mi  nd. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  we,  as  a  people,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Most  High  for  the  labour 
and  pains  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  both  immedi- 
ately and  by  instrumental  means,  and  doubt  not 
but  there  are  many  painful  and  faithful  labourers 
amongst  you,  who  are  fervently  engaged  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion,  whose  labour  of  love  I  much  ho- 
nour and  prefer,  yet  do  not  feel  myself  excused 
without  casting  in  my  mite  with  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  hoping  that,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
remoteness  of  my  outward  situation,  my  small 
labour  may  have  somewhat  more  weight  among 
my  friends. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  having  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  you  some  plain  and  honest  hints  of  that 
ardent  desire  which  is  revived  in  my  heart  for  your 
preservation  in  the  truth,  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity thereof  in  all,  I  conclude  with  breathings  to 
the  Lord  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  bless,  with  his 
Divine  favour,  his  seed  sown  amongst  you,  and 
multiply  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  love,  and  true 
peace,  unto  the  praise  and  honour  of  his  own  name 
:md  your  everlasting  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
remain  your  friend,         Thomas  Nicholson. 

Little  River,  N.  0.j  Ninth  Mo.  15th,  17G0. 

......   ,,  Selected. 

Fifth  Mo.  20th,  1H17. 

Oh  !  how  fervently,  how  earnestly,  have  my  erics 
and  breathings  ascended  to  Mini,  who  is  the  foun 
tain  and  source  of  all  good,  that  all  the  true  well- 
wishers  to  Zion's  welfare — all  the  hearty,  zealous, 
living  labourers,  may  he  preserved  at  this  season, 
(Yearly  Meeting)  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left — that  tli.y  may  bfl  kflpi  ID  their  proper  places, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  tireat  .Master  of  our  as 
seniblies — that  their  spiritual  eye  and  ear  may  he 
opened  and  enlivened  by  his  healing  hand — that 


their  speech  may  be  directed  and  their  mouths 
filled  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to  His  glory! 
May  each  one  of  these  be  kept  low  under  His 
almighty  hand ;  may  that  which  is  of  the  creature 
within  thsm  be  abased,  whilst  that  which  comes 
from  the  source  of  light  and  glory,  is  exalted  above 
every  obstacle  or  opposition.  0  !  Thou,  who  art 
pleased  at  times  to  favor  Thy  poor,  dependent, 
little  ones — those  who  have  no  hope,  or  help,  or 
happiness,  but  in  the  smile  of  Thy  benignant  coun- 
tenance— be  pleased  at  this  time  so  to  refresh  their 
hearts  with  the  influence  of  Thy  paternal  presence 
— so  to  overshadow  them  with  a  sense  of  Thy  con- 
tinued protection  and  care,  that  they  may  be  sev- 
erally encouraged  and  confirmed  to  serve  Thee  with 
greater  diligence,  to  devote  themselves  afresh  to 
Thy  service  and  disposal,  and  more  sincerely  and 
unreservedly  to  say  and  to  feel,  that  Thy  will  is 
best  in  all  things  ! 
Sixth  Mo.  1st. 

I  have  attended  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, as  well  as  those  of  its  large  committee  on  epis- 
tles, of  which  I  was  nominated  a  member,  and  am 
inclined  in  this  manner  to  notice  it.  I  think  I 
never  saw  the  importance  of  our  assemblies,  or 
indeed  of  any  system  of  church  government,  in  so 
strong  a  light,  as  previously  to  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
For  many  days  before  it  commenced,  my  mind 
seemed  engrossed  with  a  sense  of  the  weighty  act 
of  duty,  which  we  were  going  to  take  in  hand.  I 
was  encompassed  with  earnest  desires  and  great 
exercise  of  soul,  that  every  individual  attendant 
there  might  be  availingly  instructed  and  benefited, 
whether  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to  be  more  or  less 
prominently  engaged  ;  and  that  thus,  whatever  we 
might  do,  in  word  or  deed,  we  might  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  promotion  of  His 
great  cause.  I  was  favoured  to  continue  in  the 
same  tender-feeling  frame  of  mind,  with  but  little 
diminution,  to  the  conclusion  of  our  solemn  en- 
gagement :  at  times  the  Lord  did  extend  His  pre- 
cious gathering  wing  over  his  poor,  dependent,  little 
•ones,  and  enabled  some  to  sing  in  their  hearts  to 
His  praise — blessed  be  His  holy  name.  0  !  what 
a  privilege  it  is  to  experience  preservation  on  every 
hand  ;  to  be  each  of  us  kept,  in  our  proper  places, 
and  under  our  own  fig  tree,  where  none  can  make 
us  afraid;  each  of  us  abiding  under  our  particular 
exercises,  and  upon  the  watch-tower. 

John  Barclay. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Someivhat  concerning  tlvc  Ground  of  Error,  and 

tlie  Way  to  Truth  and  Unity,  for  tliesake  of 

such  as  are  more  Spiritual. 

There  is  no  way  to  become  an  heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  by  being  begotten  and  born  of 
the  Spirit,  which  blows  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
breathes  life  into  him,  and  forms  him  in  the  eternal 
image.    John  3,  8.    Gall.  4,  19. 

There  is  no  way  of  having  this  work  of  God 
preserved,  but  by  turning  to  the  Spirit,  which 
begets,  standing  and  keeping  upright  in  that  which 
is  begotten,  and  taking  heed  of  the  fleshly  wisdom, 
which  stands  near  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  work 
of  God,  tempting  and  leading  aside  from  the  Truth 
itself,  into  some  imace  and  resemblance  of  it.  And 
if  this  prevail,  t  here  is  suddenly  a  departing  from 
the  living  God,  and  a  ruuuing  a  whoring  after  the 
inventions  of  the  fleshly  wisdom,  which  appears  in 
the  likeness  of  the  true  wisdom,  that  it  may  the 
better  deceive. 

Now  when  man  is  first  breathed  upon,  and  be- 
gotten towards  God,  there  is  but  a  little  life,  a 
little  simplicity,  a  little  light,  a  little  power,  a  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  true  Babe;  but  a  great  body 
01  death,  deceit,  darkness,  power  and  wisdom  of 
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the  flesh  standing  :  and  all  these  apply  themselves 
to  overturn  and  destroy  the  true  work  of  God,  by  i 
raising  up  a  false  image  of  it,  which  is  easily  done ; 
but  abiding  and  preservation  in  the  Truth  is  diffi- 1 
cult,  and  alone  maintained  by  that  power  which 
at  first  begat. 

Now  the  Power  preserves  through  keeping  out 
of  the  sensual  and  reasoning  part,  (where  the  cor- 
rupt one  hath  his  lodging,)  in  that  poor,  low,  little, 
childish  sensibility  of  the  Life,  which  the  Father  i 
hath  begotten.     Here  is  the  entrance  into  the 
Truth,  here  is  the  growth,  here  is  the  preservation  < 
and  safety  :  which  makes  it  so  hard  for  those  that 
are  wise  and  strong  in  the  reasoning  and  compre-j 
hending  part,  either  to  enter  in  or  to  abide  and  h 
grow  in  the  nakedness,  simplicity,  and  seeming; 
folly  of  the  Gospel.    Oh!  what  a  deal  is  to  bel 
brought  down,  before  they  can  be  truly  reached! 
and  convinced  by  the  foolish  and  weak  things  jj 
which  God  chooseth  to  effect  his  great  works  by.;!' 
1  Cor.  1,  27,  28.     What  a  work  hath  God  with| 
them  to  batter  down  their  wisdom  and  bring  dowrj| 
their  understanding,  which  the  larger  it  is,  th 
more  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  light.  2 
19.    And  if  they  be  convinced  at  any  time,wha- 
an  easy  and  natural  return  unto  them  doth  thei 
own  wisdom  find,  by  some  subtile  device  or  other 
to  draw  them  back  from  the  plainness  and  single 
ness  of  the  truth,  into  an  holding  it  in  the  wisdon 
and  subtility  of  the  understanding  part,  where  th 
simplicity  is  soon  lost.    2  Cor.  11,3.  In  the  spiri 
which  begets,  and  in  the  Truth  which  is  begottei 
by  it,  is  the  true  unity.     Feeling  that  in  on 
another,  is  that  which  unites  us  to  one  anothei 
Every  one  keeping  to  that  in  his  own  particular,  i 
kept  to  that  which  unites ;  and  that  is  kept  aliv 
in  him  which  is  to  be  united.    But  departing  froi 
that,  there  is  a  departing  from  the  true  unity  int 
the  error  and  ground  of  division.    And  then  tha 
which  hath  erred  and  departed  from  the  true  unitj 
strives  to  set  up  a  false  image  of  unity,  and  blamt 
that  which  abides  in  the  Truth,  because  it  cann( 
thus  unite  :  for  that  which  abides  in  the  Spirit,  an 
that  which  the  Spirit  hath  begotten  and  formec 
cannot  unite  according  to  the  flesh  :  as  that  wine 
is  run  a  whoring  from  the  Spirit,  into  an  image  < 
the  fleshly  wisdom's  forming,  cannot  unite  aecorc 
ing  to  the  Spirit. 

Consider  this,  Ob,  ye  professors  of  this  age 
blame  us  for  departing  from  you,  for  withdrawn! 
from  unity  with  you  :  we  blame  you  for  departii 
from  the  living  principle,  wherein  our  unity  wi 
you  formerly  stood,  and  wherein  alone  we  can  aga 
unite  with  you,  and  not  in  such  things  as  uphold 
fleshly  and  false  image  of  the  true  unity :  0,  th 
ye  could  hear  the  Lord's  voice,  who  crieth  aloud 
the  professors  ef  this  age  to  cease  from  mai 
Cease  from  man  iu  thyself,  O  thou  who  hast  ev 
'had  any  taste  of  the  pure  grace  and  power  of  Go 
Cease  from  thine  own  understanding,  thine  oi 
affections,  thine  own  zeal,  thine  own  gather 
knowledge  and  wisdom  from  the  Scriptures,  wi 
all  the  sparks  of  thy  own  kindling,  that  God  m 
be  all  in  thee,  and  His  eternal  habitation  to 
raised  up  in  thee  and  be  perfected,  and  thou  sw; 
lowed  up  and  comprehended  in  it  forever. 

O,  what  a  work  hath  God  to  drive  man's  reasl 
and  wisdom  out  of  his  temple,  out  of  his  Scrl 
turcs,  out  of  all  his  holy  things  !  He  that  hath  i 
car.  let  him  hear  for  the  sake  of  his  soul  s  eteri^ 
peace.  Alas  !  alas !  how  many  stumble  at  th 
which  alone  can  save  the  soul.  There  have  bn 
many  dispensations  of,  but  there  is  but  one  livfl 
Truth,  but  one  substance,  but  one  Arm  of  salfc 
tion ;  and  he  that  stumbles  at  the  thing  itself,  life 
can  he  be  saved  by  it  7  It  is  easy  misunderstaijf 
ing  a  former  dispensation,  reading  it  iu  the  let 
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and  so  to  miss  of  the  salvation  hoped  for  by  it. 
The  Jews  owned  the  Messiah,  (according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  they  supposed,)  but  rejected  him  in 
the  way  he  came  to  save  them  in.  Now,  if  Chris- 
tians have  gathered  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  did,  how  can 
they  avoid  the  same  error,  namely,  of  owning 
Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  think, 
but  rejecting  him  as  he  comes  to  save  them,  rebel- 
ling against  his  living  ministry,  and  the  pure  power 
and  demonstration  of  his  spirit,  because  it  appears 
weak  and  low,  because  it  doth  not  appear  the  same 
:hing  to  them  which  they  expect  to  be  saved  by, 
according  to  their  apprehension  of  the  Scriptures? 
Thus,  reading  the  Scriptures  in  another  spirit  and 
svisdoni  than  that  which  wrote  them,  they  must 
Deeds  conclude  and  gather  another  thing  from  them 
:han  what  is  written  in  them,  and  so  make  them  a 
means  to  them  of  erring  from  the  life,  which  was 
written  to  testify  of,  and  point  to  the  living  princi- 
ple from  whence  life  and  salvation  spring,  and 
«vhere  alone  it  is  to  be  had. 

Isaac  Peking  ton. 

it 

To  a  lonng  Man  under  Divine  Visitation 
There  is  one  caution  that  has  dwelt  for  some 
ime  on  my  spirit  to  give  thee  in  pure  love  and 
rood  will ,  that  is,  that  thou  may  be  particularly  nice 
n  the  choice  of  thy  friends,  now  in  thy  setting  out 
•n  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  which  is  a  point  of  great 
Ivisdom.    Have  special  care  of  being  too  readily 
inlaken  with  strangers,  and  of  giving  thy  sentiments 
ma  word  or  writing  of  persons  or  things  not  well- 
t^ljiown.   This  thou  wilt  find,  when  duly  considered, 
"afo  be  a  hint  of  singular  service.    Wait  for  the  free- 
«lom  and  direction  of  Truth,  before  thou  enters 
isfnto  converse  or  familiarity  with  any,  though  it  may 
ti»'e  on  religious  subjects;  for  there  are  many  more 
Milkers  of  the  Truth,  than  walkers  in  it.  This  thou 
;!«lrilt  find,  as  I  have  done,  to  tend  greatly  to  the 
aiiLealth  and  well-being  of  thy  precious  soul ;  for 
inhere  is  a  set  of  mortals,  whose  very  breath  diffuses 
iskoison  and  infection  to  the  mind  ;  their  throats  are 
its  an  open  sepulchre,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
siueir  tongues,  they  flatter  with  their  lips.    I  might 
•jMalarge  on  this  subject,  but  a  watch- word  is  enough. 

M.  P. 
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Disappointments  that  come  not  by  our  own  folly, 
re  the  trials  or  correction  of  heaven ;  and  it  is 
ar  fault,  if  they  prove  not  an  advantage.    To  re- 
ine  at  them  does  not  mend  the  matter  ;  it  is  only 
grumble  at  our  Creator.    But  to  see  the  hand 
)      God  in  them,  with  a  humble  submission  to  his 
ill,  is  the  way  to  turn  our  water  into  wine,  and 
Blj|igage  the  greatest  love  and  mercy  on  our  side. 

must  needs  disorder  ourselves,  if  we  only  look 
igJL  our  losses.  But  if  we  consider  how  little  we 
serve  what  is  left,  our  passion  will  cool,  and  our 
urmurs  will  turn  into  thankfulness.  If  our  hairs 
11  not  to  the  ground,  less  do  we  or  our  substance 
thout  God's  providence.  Nor  can  we  fall  below 
e  arms  of  God,  how  low  soever  it  be  we  fall. 
>r  though  our  Saviour's  passion  is  over,  his  eom- 
eaaa  is  not ;  that  never  fails  his  humble,  sincere 
ciplcs  ;  in  him  they  find  more  than  all  that  they 
;e  in  the  world. — Venn. 
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Innocence. — The  conduct  of  innocence  is  cha- 
jterized  by  a  remarkable  abstinence  from  extra- 
2ant  exculpation,  or  from  obdurate  indifference. 
!  element  is  simple  truth,  and,  as  if  aware  that 
other  support  is  needed  in  its  hour  of  trial  than 
i  firm  column  of  the  upright  conscience,  it  ex- 
jits  calmness  throughout  all,  undisturbed  by  the 
cillations  of  guilt  or  passion. 


The  near  approach  of  Yearly  Meeting  must,  we 
apprehend,  bring  to  those  members  who  are  truly 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  no  little  solicitude 
and  earnest  travail  of  spirit.  This  would  be  the 
case  in  times  of  general  unity  and  harmony  through- 
out the  Society,  but  is  more  especially  the  case, 
when,  as  now,  and  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
past  years,  the  unity  which  once  characterized  us 
as  a  people,  has  been  broken,  and  the  fellowship 
that  ought  to  subsist  within  the  same  household  of 
faith,  has  been  greatly  marred,  by  causes,  which, 
though  early  seen,  and  the  bitter  consequences  they 
would  naturally  produce,  pointed  out  by  many  of 
the  Lord's  devoted  servants,  have  not  yet  been 
effectually  removed. 

From  various  communications  received,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  there  is  much  religious  con- 
cern felt  by  many  that  the  meeting  which  is  about 
to  convene  in  this  city,  may  be  favoured  with  a 
measure  of  the  Lord's  preserving  power,  keeping 
the  members  under  religious  exercise,  and  in  their 
proper  places,  and  enabling  them  to  do  or  to  suf- 
fer, so  that  they  may  labour  availingly  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  precious  cause.  We  believe 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies,  the  discipline  and 
the  integrity  of  our  religious  Society,  are  dear  to 
the  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
generally.  It  has  stood  faithfully  for  them  in  years 
long  since  passed  by,  when  very  many  eminently 
gifted  men  and  women  were,  from  time  to  time, 
raised  un  and  engaged  in  the  work,  who  have 
been  called  to  their  everlasting  reward  ;  and  many 
of  their  successors  of  the  present  generation,  strip- 
ped and  comparatively  feeble  as  they  may  feel 
themselves  to  be,  have  been,  and  still  are  conscien- 
tiously labouring  to  maintain  the  precious  cause 
transmitted  to  them,  and  to  keep  those  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  the  discipline  and  integrity  of  the  So- 
ciety from  being  changed,  undermined  or  violated. 

The  trials  of  our  day  may  be  peculiar,  but  they 
call  for  the  same  willingness  to  suffer  with  patience 
and  meekness,  as  did  those  of  any  preceding  pe- 
riod. Now,  as  ever,  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to 
do  wrong,  and  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  knows,  and  He  alone  knows,  the 
motives  to  action  in  all,  and  that  it  is  only  as  each 
one  is  kept  under  the  government  and  authority  of 
his  Spirit,  that  he  or  she  can  be  preserved  from 
wounding  their  own  souls,  or  be  made  instrumental 
in  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

In  the  year  1662,  Edward  Burrough  wrote  an 
Address  to  Friends  in  London,  respecting  the  man- 
ner and  spirit  for  conducting  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, then  just  established,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  : — 

"  That  the  meeting  be  kept  once  a  week  or  four- 
teen days,  as  service  and  Truth's  necessities  do  re- 
quire, as  the  Friends  see  cause  when  and  where  to 
appoint  it;  and  being  orderly  come  together,  not 
to  spend  time  with  needless,  unnecessary,  and  fruit- 
less discourses,  but  to  proceed  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  in  such  things  as  may  upon  occasion  be  moved 
amongst  you,  for  the  service  of  Truth,  and  good 
order  of  the  body ;  to  hear  and  consider,  and,  if 
possible,  to  determine  the  same  in  justice  and  truth 
— not  in  the  way  of  the  world,  as  a  worldly  assem- 
bly of  men,  by  hot  contests,  by  seeking  to  out- 
speak and  over-reach  one  another  in  discourse,  as 
if  it  were  controversy  between  party  and  party  of 
men,  or  two  sides  violently  striving  for  dominion, 


in  the  way  of  carrying  on  some  worldly  interests 
for  self-advantage — not  deciding  affairs  by  the 
greater  vote,  or  the  number  of  men,  as  the  world, 
who  have  not  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ; — 
that  none  of  this  kind  of  order  be  permitted  in  your 
meeting.  But  in  the  wisdom,  love  and  fellowship 
of  God,  in  gravity,  patience,  meekness,  in  unity 
and  concord,  submitting  one  to  another  in  lowli- 
ness of  heart,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  all  things  to  be  carried  on ;  by  hear- 
ing and  determining  every  matter  coming  before 
you,  in  love,  coolness,  gentleness,  and  dear  unity. 
I  say  as  one  only  party,  all  for  the  truth  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
assisting  one  another  in  whatsoever  ability  God 
hath  given ;  and  to  determine  of  things  by  a  gene- 
ral mutual  concord,  in  assenting  together  as  one 
man  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  equity,  and  by  the 
authority  thereof.  In  this  way  and  spirit,  all  things 
are  to  be  amongst  you,  and  without  perverseness, 
in  any  self-separation,  in  discord  or  partiality. 
This  way  and  spirit  is  wholly  excepted,  as  not 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  assembly  of  God's  servants, 
to  give  any  judgment  or  counsel  amongst  them,  in 
any  case  pertaining  to  the  service  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  in  which  his  Spirit  of  love  and  unity  must 
rule." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  28th. 

England  was  in  a  political  ferment  on  account  of  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament.  But  few  members 
had  yet  been  returned,  but  appearances  were  thought  to 
favour  the  war  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  English  people  are  generally  disposed 
to  sustain  a  war  ministry,  however  unjustifiable  the  ori- 
gin of  the  war. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  large  in- 
crease over  former  years.  The  imports  show  a  decrease 
of  cotton  and  breadstuffs,  and  an  increase  of  provisions 
and  tobacco. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Lord  Pal- 
merston, in  reply  to  certain  questions,  stated  that  no 
direct  overtures  for  the  return  of  embassies  had  been 
made  from  Naples.  It  was  indirectly  asked  whether  the 
sending  of  political  prisoners  to  La  Plata  would  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  In  reply,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that 
the  British  government  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Na- 
ples merely  emptying  her  prisons  to  fill  them  again. 

By  telegraph  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  given  orders  to 
conciliate  the  English.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is  doubted.  Letters  from  China  received  at  New 
York,  give  a  melancholy  account  of  the  miseries  at  Can- 
ton produced  by  the  British  bombardment  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  kept  up  at  intervals  for  two  or  three 
months.  According  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  about 
70,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had  been  bar- 
barously destroyed  by  the  English.  Great  as  this  num- 
ber is,  it  is  not  wholly  incredible,  when  the  exceeding 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  the  extreme  poverty  of  most  of  the  people,  rendering 
change  of  residence  impossible,  are  taken  into  view. 
Over  4000  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  merchandize.  The  total  loss  of  property  in  Can- 
ton is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

It  is  reported  that  England  has  ceded  to  France  the 
Longwood  house  and  Napoleon's  tomb,  at  St.  Helena. 
It  is  intended  to  restore  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
original  state. 

The  particulars  of  the  English  difficulty  at  Japan,  have 
been  received.  The  English  commander,  after  forcing 
an  entrance  into  Nangasaki,  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor,  who  finally  gave  orders  to  open  the  three 
ports  of  Simodi,  Hakodadi  and  Nangasaki,  to  the  vessels 
of  France,  England,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

But  little  business  of  importance  has  been  transacted 
in  the  Paris  Conference,  the  meeting  on  the  24th  being 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Prussian  propositions. 
Another  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the  25th 
ult.,  to  receive  propositions  from  Switzerland,  which  dif- 
fer from  those  received  from  the  Prussian  government. 
An  amicable  settlement  is  confidently  anticipated. 

An  expedition  against  the  Kabyles  has  been  projected, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Baudon. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Austria  for  breaking  off  di- 
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plomatic  relations  'with  Sardinia,  arc  the  license  allowed 
to  the  Sardinian  press,  and  the  conviction  that  Sardinia 
seeks  to  head  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Italy, 
■which,  if  successful,  would  terminate  the  sway  of  Aus- 
tria in  that  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Austria 
deems  that  her  dignity  will  no  longer  permit  her  to  main- 
tain official  relations  with  Sardinia.  Nevertheless,  the 
measure  will  not  be  followed  by  others  of  more  hostile 
character,  as  Austria  is  determined  to  do  nothing  to 
compromise  peace  in  Europe. 

Accounts  from  Naples  state  the  King  has  authorized 
the  modification  of  the  prisons  in  his  dominions,  and  or- 
dered considerable  improvements  in  the  penitentiary 
system.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  disposed  to  make 
some  concessions  in  favour  of  his  unhappy  subjects. 
The  Neapolitan  army  is  to  perform  fifteen  days  of  "  spi- 
ritual exercise,"  instead  of  eight ;  and  every  soldier  is 
subject  to  a  special  confession,  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing conspiracies.  The  city  of  Naples  was  perfectly 
tranquil. 

The  Russian  government  has  complained  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  England  gives  to  the  Circassians,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  arms,  and  conveying  foreign  officers  to 
the  seat  of  war.  Russia  is  bent  on  completely  crushing 
these  mountaineers  who  have  so  long  defied  her  power. 
A  campaign  on  a  large  scale  is  now  being  organized  to 
act  against  them,  and  extensive  contracts  had  been  made 
in  England  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Spanish  government  contemplates  the  laying  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  said  the  first  division  of  the  fleet,  to  in- 
vade Mexico,  would  sail  about  the  28th  ult.,  for  Havana. 

The  government  of  Turkey  has  decreed  a  registration 
and  censorship  of  the  press  on  the  French  model.  It 
also  offers  lands  in  Roumelia  and  Anatolia  to  foreign 
emigrants  bringing  $300  capital.  Christian  soldiers  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Turkish  regiments. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Persian  Taurus  is  spreading. 
The  insurgents  in  Khurdistan  have  seized  the  Shah's 
uncle,  who  is  the  Governor,  and  threaten  death  unless 
ransomed. 

It  is  also  stated  by  telegraph,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Bushire,  between  the  Bombay  and  Persian  cavalry, 
resulting  in  the  total  route  of  the  latter,  with  a  loss  of 
800  killed.  The  British  loss  was  only  70  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet  and  generally 
unchanged.  Breadstuffs  continued  depressed.  There 
had  been  heavy  losses  from  the  rapid  fall  in  prices. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  has  been  determined  by  the 
administration  to  send  a  Minister  to  China.  In  addition 
to  other  vessels,  the  steamer  Mississippi  will  be  ordered 
thither.  The  mission,  it  is  said,  has  been  offered  to 
William  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  has  signified 
his  acceptance.  The  administration  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  Indian  difficulties  in  Florida, 
and  such  measures  are  now  in  progress  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  their  removal  will  be  peaceably  effected.  The 
land  officers  in  Minnesota  have  been  directed  to  continue 
the  withdrawal  of  lands  fulling  within  the  probable  line 
of  the  railroad  routes  established  under  the  grants  of 
Congress.  Pre-emption  claims,  based  upon  actual  set- 
tlement, and  not  for  speculation,  and  made  up  to  the  time 
when  the  line  or  routes  were  definitely  fixed  on  any  of 
the  lands  withdrawn,  will  be  allowed,  provided  the  tes- 
timony is  clear  and  explicit.  The  U.  S.  Executive  has 
acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  the  European  powers  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Danish  Sound  Dues. 

Elections. — The  recent  elections  in  Connecticut,  Mi- 
chigan, nnd  Wisconsin  show  Republican  majorities  in 
those  States.  On  the  6th  inst.,  an  election  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  municipal  officers.  The  party,  in 
favour  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri, formed  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  old  parties. 
The  emancipationists  elected  the  Mayor  and  other  city 
officers,  and  a  majority  in  cadi  branch  of  the  councils. 
The  vote  for  Mayor  was  as  follows — Wimer,  Emancipa- 
tionist, 548)  ;  Pratte,  Dent.,  37")!) ;  Lane,  American,  1831. 
An  earnest  feeling  in  opposition  to  slavery,  as  a  perma- 
nent institution,  lias  been  aroused  in  St.  Louis,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  extend  itself  over  the  State  until, 
eventually,  the  great  evil  shall  be  removed  from  Mis- 
souri. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  438.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
47  ;  from  consumption,  54.  There  were  573  vessels  in 
port  on  the  lOlh  inst.,  of  which  33  were  ocean  steamers, 
114  ships,  7D  barks,  88  brigs  and  270  schooners.  On  the 
11th,  sales  of  white  wheat,  $1.58  a  $100;  corn,  G8  cts. 
n  70  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  222. 

Kansas  Affairs. —  Kansas  ndvices  to  the  9th  have  been 
received  at  St.  Louis.  Robinson  and  Deitzler,  prominent 
Free  State  men,  appeared  at  Lecompton,  on  the  6th  inst., 
to  stand  their  trial  for  alleged  treason  ;  but  the  time. 


place,  and  the  Court  being  changed,  they  were  directed 
to  appear  next  month.  The  requirements  of  the  law  not 
being  carried  out  respecting  the  census  lists,  no  voting 
will  be  allowed  at  Lawrence  or  Lecompton.  Four  ob- 
scure places  have  been  designated  for  holding  the  polls. 
On  the  10th,  Stanton,  the  new  Secretary,  left  St.  Louis, 
for  the  territory.  The  "  Kansas  aid"  societies  in  the 
South,  are  exerting  themselves  to  procure  assistance  for 
the  pro-slavery  cause.  In  Charleston,  ward  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  canvass  the  whole  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  support  for  the  Southern  settlers 
in  Kansas.  The  Charleston  papers  urge  if  Kansas  is  not 
secured  to  slavery,  Missouri  must  necessarily  become  a 
free  State.  Instructions  have  been  issued  from  the  War 
Department,  ordering  General  Harney  and  troops  imme- 
diately from  Florida  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  esti- 
mated, that  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  at  least  3000 
U.  S.  troops  in  Kansas,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Harney  and  Smith. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  23d  ult.,  and 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  gold.  There  was  some 
excitement  on  the  Isthmus,  growing  out  of  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  natives  designed  to  attack  the  foreigners. 
The  railroad  company  was  taking  every  precaution  to 
protect  the  passengers  and  their  property  during  the 
transit.  A  bearer  of  despatches  from  Bogota  embarked 
on  the  steamer  at  Aspinwall,  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
with  news  that  Morse  had  been  refused  all  negotiation 
on  the  riot  question.  The  intelligence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Pacific  wagon  road  bill,  by  Congress,  had  given  much 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  California.  Henry  Bates, 
the  late  State  treasurer,  of  whose  impeachment  we  had 
intelligence,  has  been  tried  and  convicted.  The  amount 
of  his  defalcation  was  $124,000.  He  has  been  declared 
incompetent  hereafter  to  hold  any  office  of  public  trust 
or  honour  in  the  State.  He  has  also  been  indicted,  and 
will  be  proceeded  against  criminally.  Comptroller  Wheat- 
man  has  been  impeached  for  malfeasance,  but  has  not 
yet  been  tried.  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  much 
embarrassment  and  confusion,  but  the  papers  express  a 
firm  confidence  that  the  entire  State  indebtedness  will 
be  met  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  weather,  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  is  represented  as  delightful,  the  fruit  trees 
loaded  with  blossoms,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  land 
covered  with  flowers  and  verdure.  The  coldest  weather 
at  San  Diego,  in  the  Second  month,  was  27°  ;  the  warm- 
est 73°.  Over  twenty-six  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  at 
Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  during  the  previous  five 
months.  The  gold  mining  season  promised  to  be  a  very 
favourable  one.  A  piece  of  gold  had  been  found  near 
El  Dorado,  weighing  283  ounces,  and  worth  $4500. 
Several  other  large  masses  had  been  found  in  various 
places.    Trade  in  San  Francisco  was  improving. 

Utah. — Judge  W.  W.  Drummond,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Utah  Territory,  has  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
the  east.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  addressed  to  the 
U.  S.  Attorney-General,  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his 
withdrawal,  being  substantially  that  the  infatuated  Mor 
mons  recognize  no  law  whatever,  but  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  that  emanates  from  Brigham  Young,  and 
him  alone.  The  Judge  had  resided  nearly  three  years 
among  these  people,  and  though,  he  says,  desirous  of 
performing  his  duties  faithfully,  was  sensible  that  he  had 
accomplished  but  little  good,  while  there.  He  gives  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  fanaticism,  licentiousness,  and  in 
tense  wickedness  of  Young  and  his  coadjutors,  and  says, 
"  My  reason  for  making  this  communication  thus  public 
is,  that  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  I  have  always 
strictly  acted,  is  the  party  now  in  power,  and  therefore 
is  the  party  that  should  now  be  held  responsible  for  the 
treasonable  and  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  that  now 
exists  in  Utah  territory." 

Miscellaneous. —  Wrecks  on  the  British  Coasts. — By  the 
returns  made  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  the  number 
of  wrecks,  strandings  nnd  collisions,  during  the  heavy 
gales  about  the  beginning  of  the  Second  month,  was 
340,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  was  186.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  life-preservinj 
apparatus,  boats,  buoys,  <fcc,  was  662. 

Cold  Weather  at  the  South. — On  the  9th  inst.,  the  tern 
peratnre  at  Augusta,  Geo.,  was  27°.    The  frost  had  in- 
jured the  corn  and  cotton  crops. 

The  Slave  Trade. — It  is  calculated  that  the  profits  rea- 
lized yearly  from  the  African  slave  trade  amount  to  about 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  capital  invested  does 
not  perhaps  exceed  four  millions ;  that  there  is  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels,  manned  by  a  total  force  of  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  and  that  by  means  of  the  fleet  some  thirty  thou- 
sand slaves  arc  exported  yearly  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

MapU  Sugar. — The  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor  says,  that 
probably  1,000,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  have  been  already 
been  made  in  Chatauquc  county,  which  at  the  ruling 
price,  12*  cents  per  pound,  is  worth  $125,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Boadle,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
Benj.  Ball,  Io.,  $5,  to  35,  vol.  31  ;  from  Aaron  Sharpless, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Lewis  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  to  23, 
vol.  31. 


THE  ANNUAL  MONITOR  for  1857,  is  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend."  Price  50  cents  per  copy,  or  $5 
per  doz. 


The  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  London,  are  about  to  reprint  the  Epistles  issued  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  commencement.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of  i 
about  four  hundred  pages  each,  and  cost  eight  shillings  ! 
sterling,  which  is  about  $2.00.    Those  desirous  of  ob-  ! 
taining  the  work,  can  subscribe  therefor,  at  the  store  of  | 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Philad. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  their 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  William  A. 
Schutz,  (Montgomery  Hotel,)  north-east  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Willow  streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  ol 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  at  West  Jersey  Ferry, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Camden  Ferry,  Parsons  &  Woolston, 
N.  J. ;  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  William  H.  McCrea,  No.  26£  N.  Third  street, 

Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1857. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  o 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room 

Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening 

Fourth  month  18th,  1857,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Sec'y. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  oi 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  f 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.    Also,  a  young  mai 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdalc  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 

John  M.  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
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HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associl 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Mec 
ing-house,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Fif| 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Ha  I 
donfield.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodati'j 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  til 
school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Frienf 
Meeting,  Short  Creek,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  DavidB 
Scott,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  to  Sarah,  daughter! 
Elisha  and  Esther  Brackin,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month,  1857,  while  at  ft 
residence  of  her  son,  in  North  Dartmouth,  on  a  vipj 
Mehktable  Eddy,  widow  of  the  late  Job  Eddy,  of  Nfc 
Bedford,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  , 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Hary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

For  six  successive  winters,  Mary  Lyon  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Buckland  or  Ashfield ;  assisting 
I  n  the  Derry  or  Ipswich  Seminary  through  the  sum- 
Ijners.    That  winter  school  was,  in  an  important 
ense,  the  germ  of  the  Mount  Hoiyoke  Seminary, 
nd  contributed  to  enlist  public  opinion,  in  favour 
f  this  enterprise.    The  first  winter  at  Buckland, 
he  school  numbered  twenty-five ;  the  last,  nearly 
ne  hundred.    The  scholars  of  one  winter  were  an 
dvertisement  for  the  next.    Hiding  herself  in  the 
badow  of  her  own  loved  hills,  happy  in  her  work, 
nd  seeking  only  to  do  it  well,  she  and  her  assist- 
nts  were  often  occupied  with  it  twelve  hours  out 
f  the  twenty-four ;  the  more  advanced  pupils  often 
cting  as  monitors,  when  their  services  were  needed, 
'he  school  was  moderate  in  its  expenses ;  the  fa- 
lilies  near  by,  sensible  of  its  advantages,  made 
t  rery  effort  to  board  the  pupils,  one  family  receiv- 
i  ig  twelve,  and  another  fourteen.    The  friends  of 
bb  ne  school  opened  their  houses,  not  to  make  a  living, 
'iMLit  to  accommodate  the  young  women,  who  were 
cpected  to  wait  on  themselves  as  much  as  they 
>uld,  without  hindering  the  work  of  the  family, 
hey  either  did  their  own  washing  or  sent  it  home, 
uition  was  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and  board 
om  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
;r  week.    This  school  becoming  the  resort  of 
any  who  had  been,  or  expected  to  be  teachers, 
id  M.  Lyon  aiming  to  fit  them  for  their  work, 
***  ading,  writing,  spelling,  mental  and  written 
t!jjj  ithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  the 
:riptures,  were  made  leading  studies.    Herself,  a 
ttern  teacher  in  them  all,  she  showed  every  pupil 
>w  to  teach.    After  the  first  winter,  she  intro- 
kjiced  one  or  two  higher  branches,  varying  the 
^  oice  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
mer  pupils.    The  celebrity  of  the  school  in  that 
trion  was  such,  that  to  have  attended  it  one  or 
>re  winters  became  a  letter  of  recommendation 
a  candidate  for  teaching.    It  was  to  all  intents 
d  purposes  a  normal  school.    The  religious  cha- 
pter of  the  Buckland  School,  more  than  anything 
e,  drew  the  hearts  of  the  good  people  towards  it. 
iDghters  who  went  thither  thoughtless,  and  bent 
pleasure,  returned  home  serious,  and  bent  on 
ing  good. 

After  Z.  P.  Grant  removed  from  Derry  to 
swich,  she  kept  her  school  open  through  the  year, 
d  conferred  with  M.  Lyon  with  reference  to  unit- 
2  their  labours  for  wintei  and  summer.   She  waa 
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nearly  a  year  in  considering  the  subject,  and  felt 
hesitation  to  leave  entirely  a  place  to  which  she  had 
strong  attachment,  and  where  she  believed  her 
labours  had  been  blessed.    She  was  there  sur- 
rounded by  sensible  and  efficient  young  women, 
who  looked  to  her  with  filial  confidence  and  respect, 
and  who  in  most  cases  could  not  command  the 
means  to  go  to  the  more  distant  and  expensive 
school  at  Ipswich.    For  them  she  had  given  up  all 
elegant  leisure,  and  hours  of  literary  attainment, 
and  by  them  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  hold  of 
a  class  in  society  towards  whom  she  was  peculiarly 
drawn.    Near  the  close  of  the  summer  term  at 
Ipswich  in  1829,  her  multiplied  labours,  the  jour- 
ney thence  to  Buckland,  and  the  care  and  toil 
connected  with  commencing  her  own  school  there 
for  the  winter,  together  with  a  severe  cold,  almost 
prostrated  her.    Her  friends,  as  well  as  herself, 
saw  that  she  might  injure  her  health,  and  be  lost 
to  the  cause  of  education.    She  says  of  these  ills, 
"perhaps  they  were  sent  in  kindness  to  convince 
my  friends  here,  that  my  health  can  fail;"  and  on 
deciding  to  leave  Buckland,  she  says,  in  a  letter  to 
her  friend  :  "  It  is  fully  understood,  that  I  leave 
Buckland,  because  I  consider  it  injudicious  to 
attempt  to  occupy  two  fields  of  labour  so  distant 
from  each  other.    One  year  ago,  I  should  not  have 
supposed  that  I  could  so  quietly  and  cheerfully 
have  decided  to  leave  this  beloved  field.  The 
prospect  of  my  future  labours  is  pleasant,  but  ex- 
cites no  high  anticipations.    Your  society  will  al- 
ways be  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  earthly  en- 
joyment, but  I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  '  my  meat 
and  my  drink.'  " 

Mary  Lyon  afterwards  said,  that  it  was  at  Buck- 
land,  surrounded  by  the  young  women,  who  have 
been  described,  that  she  first  conceived  the  vague 
notion  of  "  a  seminary  which  should  be  so  mode- 
rate in  its  expenses  as  to  be  open  to  the  daughters 
of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  to  teachers  who  might 
be  mainly  dependent  for  their  support  on  their 
exertions." 

In  a  visit  which  Z.  P.  Grant  made  to  Philadel- 
phia, two  Friends  who  were  engaged  in  teaching, 
formed  some  acquaintance  with  her,  and  afterwards 
made  a  visit  to  her  school.  She  was  absent  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  her  friend  M.  Lyon 
kindly  supplied  her  place  for  a  few  weeks.  They 
were  disappointed  in  finding  her  absent,  but  were 
much  interested  in  her  friend.  One  who  accom- 
panied them,  speaking  of  M.  Lyon,  says  :  "  She 
was  no  common  woman,  and  that  we  saw  imme- 
diately. Her  manner  had  a  serious  energy  about 
it  that  at  once  convinced  us  she  felt  life  to  be  a 
reality,  not  to  be  frittered  away,  but  spent  for  some 
good  purpose.  She  told  us  her  plans  for  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  which  was  then  near  its  com- 
pletion. She  said,  her  mind  had  been  first  drawn 
to  the  work  from  seeing  how  the  daughters  of  the 
smaller  farmers  and  mechanics  in  that  .state  were 
taken  from  domestic  life,  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
plait  straw,  or  go  into  a  factory,  they  were  put  to 
earning  a  little  money,  which  enabled  them  to 
elothe  themselves  in  unsuitable  finery,  but  al- 
together unfitted  them  for  useful  wives  or  mo- 
thers. She  wished  to  establish  a  school  where 
domestic  work  should  be  part  of  the  instruction, 


and  to  use  her  own  words :  '  where  it  would  be 
considered  as  much  an  accomplishment  to  make  a 
good  loaf  of  bread,  as  to  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid, 
though  both  should  be  attended  to.'  I  remember 
after  we  left  her,  we  said,  if  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  we  would  say  she  had  a  reli- 
gious concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  young." 

From  the  time  that  M.  Lyon  commenced  her 
labours  at  Derry  till  the  fall  of  1834,  she  was  in 
the  school  every  season,  except  two  winters  and 
one  summer.  For  two  years  of  that  time,  the  prin- 
cipal being  absent  from  the  school  on  account  of 
her  health,  the  care  of  it  devolved  mostly  upon  her. 
For  the  whole  ten  years  she  was  inscribing  inef- 
faceably,  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  pupils, 
her  name  and  character,  as  she  did  also  on  her 
Buckland  and  Ashfield  scholars.  On  them  she  left 
the  impression,  that  for  efficiency,  for  unpretending 
goodness,  for  power  to  direct  and  control  mind,  and 
for  skill  in  exhibiting  divine  Truth,  she  had  scarce 
an  equal  among  the  daughters  of  men.  The  great 
and  all-absorbing  question  with  the  principal  and 
her  assistant  teachers,  by  night  and  by  day,  in 
term  time  and  in  vacations,  was  how  to  prepare  the 
minds  intrusted  to  them  for  the  greatest  possible 
usefulness.  To  this  end,  scholarship,  literature  and 
science  were  all  made  subservient.  The  proportion 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  school,  was  about  one 
to  fifteen  pupils.  Consecrating  their  energy,  as 
well  as  their  time,  to  their  work,  they  did  not  fall 
into  the  way  of  doing  as  little  as  they  could,  and 
yet  escape  censure,  but  they  sought  to  do  as  much 
for  every  pupil  as  would  be  of  any  use  to  her.  In 
a  circular  which  M.  Lyon  sent,  in  1835,  to  all  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  her  new  institution,  she 
says :  "It  is  expected  that  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary  will  take  the  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary  for  its  literary  standard.  It  is  to  adopt 
the  same  high  standard  of  mental  discipline,  the 
same  slow,  thorough,  and  patient  manner  of  study, 
the  same  systematic  and  extensive  course  of  solid 
branches." 

Their  pupils  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  reputa- 
tion, character,  and  usefulness  of  the  school.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  Z.  P.  Grant  or  M. 
Lyon  would  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wcJrk 
with  which  the  teachers  were  intrusted,  in  a  very 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  and  say  they  should 
be  crushed  under  it,  were  it  not  for  the  hope 
that  their  scholars  would  help  them  in  sustaining 
it.  After  showing  them  that  the  responsibility  lay 
on  the  scholars,  as  well  as  on  the  teachers,  the 
speaker  would  say,  in  tones  of  love :  "And  now, 
my  dear  pupils,  may  we  depend  on  you  to  bear  this 
burden  ?  Will  you  unite  your  efforts  with  ours  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  this  beloved  seminary  ? 
your  predecessors  have  made  the  school  what  it  is; 
will  you  sec  to  it  that  it  does  not  suffer  in  your 
hands?  Will  you  leave  it  as  good  as  you  (bund  it  /" 
Every  heart  and  every  eye  would  answer  :  "  Yes." 
"  1  thought  we  might;  I  feel  that  we  may  lean  on 
you,"  the  speaker  would  say,  "  and  if  you  will  each 
take  good  care  of  one,  we  can  take  care  of  the  rest. 
The  appeals  of  those  teachers  were  not  lost  on  their 
pnpils.  They  were  made  to  feel  that  the  reputa- 
tion and  character  of  the  school  were  part  and 
parcel  of  themselves,  and  must  be  secured,  rather 
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than  their  individual  gratification.    In  such  con- 
nections, the  maxim,  "  What  will  not  do  for  all  to 
do,  will  not  do  for  one,"  was  repeated  and  applied  ; 
until,  if  a  scholar  wished  to  ask  for  an  improper  in- 
dulgence, the  motto  would  be  brought  to  her  re- 
membrance, and  her  request  would  die  in  the  ask- 
ing.   The  leading  scholars  were  sure  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands,  and  com- 
fort the  hearts  of  their  teachers.    The  government 
was  maternal,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  truth. 
The  teachers  manifesting  a  tender  regard  to  the 
natural  and  right  feelings  of  their  pupils,  a  jealousy 
of  their  reputations,  and  a  lively  interest  in  their 
concerns,  many  of  the  scholars  made  them  their 
confidential  friends.    When  a  scholar  was  seen  go- 
ing wrong,  she  was  not  arraigned  before  the  "  fa- 
culty," but  a  teacher,  taking  pains  to  meet  her 
privately,  without  mentioning  her  specific  fault, 
would  ask  her  if  she  was  doing  as  well  as  she  was 
capable  in  that  particular.    The  pupil  would  gene 
rally  answer  truthfully.    "  And  would  you  like  to 
improve  on  this  point,"  uttered  in  a  tone  of  kind 
ncss,  was  the  next  question.    The  next  time  the 
same  two  met  alone,  a  like  truthful  answer  would 
generally  be  given  to  the  inquiry  :  "  How  did  you 
succeed  on  the  point  of  which  we  were  speaking "?" 
None  but  the  untoward  pupils  themselves  know  how 
this  motherly  way  of  proceeding  binds  the  heart  in 
love  to  a  kind  and  faithful  reprover.    It  is  seldom 
that  in  a  school  so  governed,  the  amputating  knife 
is  necessary,  but  the  case  does  sometimes  happen ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  Mary  Lyon  would  expel 
a  scholar  in  just  as  good  humour  as  she  received 
her.    "  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  would  say,  "  but 
the  good  of  the  institution  requires  it."    Every  un 
necessary  exposure  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
scholars  was  avoided,  and  it  was  an  established 
rule  with  the  teachers  not  to  speak  of  such  defects 
among  themselves,  unless  the  good  of  the  school,  or 
of  the  individual,  made  it  necessary.    "Speak  of 
them  as  if  they  were  your  younger  sisters,"  was  the 
direction  to  the  newly-initiated  teachers.    In  a 
teachers'  meeting,  if  any  one  spoke  jestingly  of  a 
scholar's  capacity,  M.  Lyon  would  hush  the  speak- 
er immediately,  saying :  "  Yes,  I  know  she  has  a 
small  mind,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  for 
her." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Outlines  of  Dr.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

Lut  the  difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  journey 
were  now  sui mounted.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  reached  Linyanti,  a  number  of 
canoes,  with  140  people,  were  despatched  from  that 
town  to  convey  them  and  their  wagon  thither 
Here  they  received  a  welcome  such  as  was  given  to 
their  highest  chief.  Sekeletu,  the  successor  of  Se 
bitoant',  then  only  nineteen  years  old,  was  especially 
delighted.  "  1  have  now  got  another  father,"  he 
said,  "instead  of  Sebitoane' !"  And  the  people 
shared  this  feeling.  The  idea  seemed  universal, 
that,  with  a  missionary,  some  great,  indefinite  good 
had  arrived.  Many  expected  to  be  elevated  at 
once  to  a  condition  equal  to  that  of  the  Bakwaim 
and  inhabitants  of  Kurunian,  of  which  they  had 
received  very  exaggerated  accounts;  others  ini 
agined  that  they  would  lie  very  soon  transformed 
into  civilized  men,  posses.-ing  the  clothing,  horses, 
arms,  wagons,  &c,  of  Europeans.  "Jesus,"  they 
said,  "had  not  loved  their  ton-fathers,  hence  their 
own  present  degradation.  He  had  loved  the  white 
men,  and  given  them  all  the  wonderful  things  l  In  y 
now  possess;  and,  as  I  had  conic  In  tcaeh  ihciii  In 
pray  to  Jesus,  and  to  pray  fi  r  them,  their  wants 
would  lie  soi m  supplied.     A  very  vTi  nf  ileal,  loo, 


was  expected  from  medicines  and  my  liberality, 

&.c." 

Without  entering  into  many  details  of  this  second 
visit  of  our  friend  to  Linyanti,  there  were  circum- 
stances attending  it  which  deserve  a  brief  notice. 
Sebitoan£,  it  appeared,  had  nominated  a  daughter 
as  his  successor,  but  against  her  own  inclinations ; 
she,  therefore,  sincerely  and  gracefully  relinquished 
her  title  in  favour  of  Sekeletu.  As,  however,  there 
was  a  pretender  to  the  chieftainship,  from  whose 
designs  the  young  man  apprehended  danger,  he  ac- 
cepted authority  with  reluctance ;  and  the  sequel 
showed  that  there  were  solid  reasons  for  his  fear. 
Having  positively  prohibited  the  sale  of  children, 
Sekeletu's  rival  clandestinely  brought  a  slave- 
trading  party  of  Mambari  into  his  dominions,  and 
received  from  them  as  a  reward  a  small  cannon. 
Armed  with  this  formidable  instrument  of  death, 
and  now  confident  of  wresting  the  power  from  its 
rightful  possessor,  he  came  to  the  place  where 
Sekeletu  and  Dr.  Livingston  were,  having  arranged 
with  his  followers,  that,  while  holding  a  conference 
with  the  chief,  they  should,  at  a  given  signal,  ham- 
string him  with  a  battle-axe.  Without  being  aware 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Livingston, 
as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  Sekeletu,  proved  the 
means  of  frustrating  it ;  and  seme  of  the  conspira- 
tors during  the  same  evening  disclosed  it  to  the 
chief,  who,  satisfied  with  the  guilt  of  the  pretender, 
ordered  his  immediate  execution.  Of  this,  however, 
Dr.  Livingston  knew  nothing  until  the  following 
day. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
his  presence  and  influence  at  Linyanti  effectually 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  others  who  had  come  from 
the  west  to  purchase  slaves,  and  some  of  whom, 
hearing  that  he  had  crossed  the  Chobe,  fled  back 
to  their  country  with  precipitation.  Our  traveller 
also  succeeded  in  restraining  the  Makololo  from  at- 
tacking a  stockade,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barotse, 
within  which  some  slave-traders  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and  the  consequences  of  which  attack 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  many.  When  he  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  subduing  a  party  with  forty 
muskets  in  such  a  position,  an  under-chief  saga- 
ciously replied,  "  Hunger  is  strong  enough — a  very 
great  fellow  is  he  !" 

When  Dr.  Livingston  proposed  to  Sekeletu  to 
examine  his  country,  that  he  might  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  part  of  it  was  suitable  for  a  mission,  the 
chief,  wishing  to  detain  his  guest  longer,  objected 
to  his  departure,  stating  at  first  that  he  "  he  had 
not  yet  had  a  satisfactory  look  at  him,"  and  then, 
that  he  could  not  suffer  him  to  go  alone,  lest  some 
evil  might  befall  him.  Detained  by  these  and 
other  causes,  it  was  not  until  the  cud  of  July,  1853, 
that  the  preparations  for  his  exploratory  excursion 
to  the  north  were  completed. 

The  morning  of  the  day  upon  w  hich  Dr.  Livings- 
ton set  out,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  anima- 
tion and  interest  at  Sekhose,  his  starting  point,  a 
Tillage  on  the  Zamhese.  Although  the  rude  chil- 
dren of  nature  who  dwelt  there  could  but  imper- 
fectly estimate  the  importance  to  them  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  object  of  their  visitor,  they 
regarded  all  his  movements  with  extraordinary  in- 
terest. Upon  the  banks  of  the  noble  stream  many 
of  them  were  gathered,  watching  with  extravagant 
gesticulations  and  discordant  cries,  the  fleet  which 
rendezvoused  upon  its  waters.  There,  beneath  the 
bright  sky  of  the  tropics,  thirty-three  canoes,  man- 
ned by  100  rowers,  were  awaiting  the  Signal  for 
their  departure.  Our  traveller,  having  had  the 
choice  of  this  fleet,  selected  one  twenty  inches  in 
width  and  thirty-four  feet  long,  with  six  experi- 
enced and  athletic  rowers.  But  though  the  Zam- 
I  ese  rolled  down  in  ample  volume  against  them,  no 


sooner  was  the  word  of  command  given,  than  they 
swept  through  it  at  a  rate  which  showed  that  the  j 
skill  and  strength  of  these  inland  mariners  wen 
more  than  equal  to  its  force.    As  they  proceeded 
up  the  river,  Dr.  Livingston  was  filled  with  admi- 
ration at  its  magnificence  and  beauty.    "  It  isj 
often,"  he  writes,  "more  than  a  mile  broad,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  islands  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  in  length.    These,  and  the  banks  too,  a  jl 
covered  with  forest,  and  most  of  the  trees  on  thej 
brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots  from  thehl 
branches  like  the  banian.    The  islands  at  alitthi 
distance  seemed  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegetal 
tion  of  various  hues,  reclining  on  the  boscm  ot  th<| 
glorious  stream.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  greatbj 
increased  by  the  date  palm  and  lofty  palmyra  tow 
ering  above  the  rest,  and  casting  their  leather^ 
foliage  against  a  cloudless  sky.    The  banks  ar 
rocky  and    undulating,  and   many  villages  o 
the  Banyeti,  a  poor  but  industrious  people,  ar 
situated  upon  both  of  them.    They  are  exper 
hunters  of  hippopotami  and  other  animals,  ant 
cultivate  grain  extensively." 

Amidst  such  scenery  our  traveller  pursued  hi 
course  on  the  first  day,  of  ten  and  a  half  hour 
about  fifty  miles.  Not  far,  however,  above  th 
starting  place,  the  bed  of  the  river  began  to  b 
rocky,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataract 
up  to  lat.  16  deg.,  two  of  which  are  dangerouj 
North  of  this  point  the  river,  here  called  the  Lee 
ambye,  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Barots 
which  stretches  about  100  miles  north  and  sout. 
and  is  bounded  by  twro  ranges  of  hills  which  ben 
away  from  the  river  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.,  unt; 
they  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  apart.  Th 
intervening  country  is  annually  overflowed,  but,  i 
the  waters  never  rise  above  ten  feet,  the  nativ< 
have  formed  numerous  mounds,  upon  which  the 
build  their  villages,  and  pasture  their  cattle.  Tl 
capital  of  this  country,  called  Nariele,  and  contai] 
ing  about  1000  inhabitants,  stands  upon  one  of  the; 
artificial  elevations. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Livingston's  visit,  the  strea 
ran  low,  and  the  valley  was  covered  with  coar 
succulent  grasses,  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  thick 
a  man's  thumb,  upon  which  he  saw  in  every  dire 
tion  large  herds  of  cattle  grazing.  On  visiting  t. 
higher  lands,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  t 
valley,  he  found  them  covered  with  trees  and  gal 
dens,  which  the  industrious  natives  had  filled  wi 
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sugar-cane,  sweet-potato,  manioc,  yam, 


banan 


I 


millet,  &c.  On  the  lower  grounds,  when  the  w 
ters  retire,  they  raise  large  quantities  of  maize  a 
Caflrc  corn.  These  productions,  with  abundan 
of  milk  and  fish,  give  to  the  Barotse  country  grc 
celebrity  as  a  laud  of  plenty.  But,  alas  !  it  is  al 
a  land  of  death.  "  The  fever,"  writes  Dr.  Living 
ton,  "  must  be  braved  if  a  mission  is  to  be  csta 
lished,  for  it  is  very  fatal  even  among  natives, 
have  had  eight  attacks  of  it :  the  last  very  sever 
but  I  never  laid  by.  I  tried  native  remedies 
order  to  discover  if  they  possessed  any  valua 
moans  of  cure  ;  but,  after  being  stewed  in  vap* 
baths,  smoked  like  a  red  herring  over  twigs  in 
potsherds,  and  physicked  secundum  black  artcn 
I  believe  our  own  medicines  are  more  efficaci 
and  safer." 

The  previously  unknown  region  through  whi 
we  have  now  been  tracking  the  course  of  Dr.  1 
ingston,  like  a  large  portion  of  the  country  watei 
by  the  same  noble  river,  abounds  with  game.  "  ] 
yond  Barotse,"  he  writes,  "  the  herds  of  large  £ 
mala  surpass  anything  1  ever  saw.  Elands 
buffaloes,  '  their  tameness  was  shocking  to  : 
Eighty-one  buffaloes  de  filed  slowly  before  our 
one  evening,  and  lions  were  impudent  enough 
roar  at  us.    .    .    .    Sable  antelopes  abound,  a 
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so  do  the  nakong,  and  there  is  a  pretty  little  an- 
telope on  the  Secheke,  called  '  heranyaue,'  which 
seemed  new  to  me.  .  .  .  The  birds  are  in 
great  numbers  on  the  river,  and  the  sand  martins 
never  leave  it.  We  saw  them  in  hundreds  in  mid- 
winter j  and  many  beautiful  new  trees  were  inte- 
resting objects  of  observation." 
But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  much  to  eno-a^e 

a  O  O 

us  attention,  he  was  yet  painfully  alive  to  the  so- 
itariness  of  his  situation.    In  former  journeys,  he 
ad  had  the  companionship  of  one,  at  least,  who 
:ould  sympathize  with  him ;  but  now  he  was  alone, 
nd  he  deeply  felt,  especially  when  the  shadows  of 
vening  closed  in  upon  him,  and  terminated  the 
ctive  occupations  of  the  day,  the  sad  want  of  some 
riend  who  could  share  the  pleasures,  and  alleviate 
He  privations  of  his  arduous  enterprise.    Bat  in- 
tead  of  the  intelligent  converse  of  an  educated 
ompanion,  he  was,  he  tells  us,  doomed  to  bear 
J  the  everlasting  ranting  of  the  Makololo:"  for, 
a  jlthough  most  kind,  and  even  devoted  to  him,  they 
'ere  savages  of  the  first  water.    "  To  endure,"  he 
rites,  "  their  dancing,  roaring,  and  singing,  their 
sting,  anecdotes,  grumbling,  quarrelling,  murder- 
jjig,  and  meanness — equalled  a  pretty  stiff  penance. 
^  'hese  children  of  nature  gave  me  more  intense  dis- 
^  ust  to  heathenism,  and  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
le  effects  of  missions  among  tribes  in  the  south, 
hich  are  reported  to  have  been  as  savage  as  they, 
lan  I  ever  had  before."    But  his  spirit  never  fai- 
red.   It  was  still  buoyant,  and  even  cheerful. 
"  You  very  kindly  say,"  he  writes,  addressing  a 
lend,  "  you  fear  for  the  result  of  my  going  alone, 
hope  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty ;  my  own  convic- 
on  that  such  is  the  case  has  never  wavered.  I 
a  doing  something  for  God.    I  have  preached 
^.ie  gospel  in  many  a  spot  where  the  name  of  Christ 
j  is  never  been  heard,  and  I  would  work  still  more  in 
te  way  of  reducing  this  Barotse  language,  if  I  had 
I  pt  suffered  so  severely  from  fever.  Exhaustion 
'^oduced  vertigo,  causing  me,  if  I  looked  suddenly 
),  almost  to  lose  consciousness.    This  made  me 
I  ve  up  some  of  my  sedentary  work ;  but  I  hope 
od  will  accept  of  what  I  do.    The  temperature 
the  shade  is  about  100  deg.  Fahr.  during  the 


For  "Tho  Friend." 


iv,  and  often  90  deg.  at  nine  at  night 
!  erry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

(To  he  continued.) 

f  1   ~  

« 

Henry  Hull. 

In  reading  the  valuable  and  instructive  journal 
l]1  1  our  late  worthy  friend,  Henry  Hull,  the  follow- 
"1  g  epistle  arrested  my  attention,  and  appeared 
[a  >rthy  of  revival.    Although  the  encouraging  lan- 
age  in  the  latter  part  of  it  is  addressed  to  the 
^  ed,  I  thought  all  who  travail  for  the  real  pros- 
it rity  of  our  society  might  take  part  in  it. 
fe  "  Under  an  humbling  sense  of  unmerited  good- 
s'* ss,  vouchsafed  to  me  in  early  life,  and  still  mer- 
ully  continued,  whereby,  as  in  former  days,  I  still 
si"  ;1  desirous  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the 
"H|largeinent  of  her  borders,  that  peace  may  be 
Within  her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces, 
>tt%  mce  more  tender  you  my  endeared  love,  whilst 
icsaj  [ling  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  our 
ciety,  and  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  iin- 
rtant  testimonies   maintained  by  our  ancient 
Dr.  I  iends,  by  which  they  became  as  lights  in  the 
f'^rld.    Their  memory  remains  to  be  precious  to 
>se  who  are  engaged  to  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
1  to  mind  the  same  thing ;  relying  humbly  upon 
i  holy  Head,  for  renewed  qualification  to  labour 
the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  fruit  to  the  praise 
the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest.    Our  worthy 


wojIJsdecessors  were  not  distinguished  by  a  mere  un- 
tM^an'ng  singularity  of  dress  and  address,  but  were 


restrained  from  following  the  vain  and  changeable 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  and  as  a  family 
of  love,  were  engaged  to  encourage  one  another  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of  strength,  to 
endure  the  many  grievous  sufferings  which  were 
inflicted  upon  them. 

"  Much  depends  upon  the  unremitted  care  of  you, 
my  dear  friends,  in  the  station  of  parents  and  heads 
of  families,  having  the  charge  of  children,  to  train 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  remembering  that 
ere  long  the  testimonies  which  the  Society  has  to 
bear,  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness,  should,  in 
the  line  of  succession,  fall  upon  them  ;  and  that  it 
is  as  much  our  religious  duty  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  Truth,  as  held  by  our  ancient 
Friends,  as  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  Israelites  to 
teach  their  children  the  laws  and  statutes,  by  which 
they  were  frequently  reminded  of  the  deliverance 
of  their  ancestors  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

"  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  profitable  to  our 
young  people,  often  to  read  the  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  writings  of  our  predecessors.  They 
would  then  see,  that  the  Scriptures  were  highly 
prized  by  them,  as  a  means  by  which  they  were 
strengthened  in  a  dependence  upon  the  internal 
Teacher,  encouraging  them  to  turn  from  darkness 
and  tradition,  into  the  redeemed  state  of  the  ri«-ht- 
eous,  enjoying  true  liberty.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  different  pro- 
fessors, they  had  frequently  to  recur  to  those  in- 
valuable writings,  to  prove  the  consistency  of  their 
practices,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  their  faith. 
Much  disadvantage  would  arise,  if  those  writings 
should  be  so  neglected  by  us,  as  to  produce  in  our 
children  a  disposition  to  undervalue  them.  I  am 
far  from  desiring  that  they  should  be  held  up  as 
the  alone  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  as  they  are 
believed  to  be  by  some  professors ;  yet  they  are 
certainly  a  means  by  which  intelligent  men  may  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unerring  Guide, 
and  thereby  arranged  in  the  ranks  of  righteous- 
ness. Their  antiquity  places  a  value  upon  them 
also  ;  preserved  as  they  have  been  amidst  the  wreck 
of  empires ;  and  they  give  us  a  view  of  the  piety 
of  early  times,  and  strengthen  the  pious  of  the 
present  day,  who  in  their  contemplation  aspire  in 
fervent  desires  to  our  almighty  omnipotent  Father 
and  protector ;  Him  who  not  only  blessed  the  aged 
patriarch,  but  whose  protecting  care  was  extended 
to  the  covenanting  youth,  whether  engaged  in  a 
pastoral  life,  or  in  the  more  exposed  employ  of 
princely  courts. 

"  How  very  different  are  these  sacred  writings 
from  those  publications  that  are  calculated  to  lead 
into  the  mazes  of  speculation,  or  to  bewilder,  with 
reasoning  upon  the  attributes  of  an  Almighty  God. 
We  have  also  cause  to  bless  the  Almighty,  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  Truth  to  our  ances- 
tors, and  bring  them  to  depend  upon  the  grace  and 
truth  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  our  youth,  there  is  not  a 
uniform  engagement  to  build  up  one  another  on  the 
most  holy  faith  that  works  by  love  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto 
some,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  greater 
light,  and  a  further  advance  towards  Christian  per- 
fection, have  unsettled  the  minds  of  some,  to  the 
grief  of  the  upright-hearted. 

"  When  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
Yearly  Meetings,  my  mind  was  often  bowed  in  rev- 
erence before  Almighty  Goodness,  who  endowed  his 
humble  servants  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  con- 
duct so,  that  different  prospects  often  centred  in  a 
conclusion  that  was  to  mutual  satisfaction.  Here 
was  seen  an  assembly  owning  no  one  to  be  president 
or  dictator,  but  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  under  the 
influence  of  whose  love,  all  the  faithful  had  a  com- 


mon concern  for  the  general  good.  My  belief  is 
not  lessened  in  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  the 
holy  Head,  vouchsafed  for  the  help  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  militant  church  ;  but  should  we  substi- 
tute our  own  wills,  or  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  for 
his  will  and  wisdom,  our  conclusions  may  be  very 
different.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  watch  over  them- 
selves, and  not  to  suffer  the  buddings  of  any  evil 
seed  or  root  in  them  to  spring  up  and  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Society  ;  for  it  is  only  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  life  and  power,  that  any  can  be 
useful  in  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men. 

"  And,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  who  are  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  have  kept  your  habi- 
tations in  the  Truth,  I  tenderly  sympathize  with 
you,  under  the  consideration,  that  some  of  you  have 
to  mourn  the  state  of  our  Society,  under  the  pres- 
ent trials  and  provings.  The  remembrance  of  for- 
mer days,  contrasted  with  the  present  time,  may 
increase  your  sorrow  and  solicitude  for  the  rising 
generation,  justly  fearing  they  may  not  profit,  as 
was  happily  your  case,  by  a  united  engagement  with 
the  elder  members  of  the  militant  church,  in  a  hum- 
ble dependence  upon  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
the  saints'  faith  ;  and  through  whose  gracious  con- 
descension  you  were  favoured  to  enjoy  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  his  love,  to  bind  you  together,  as  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  a  well  regulated  family,  and  in 
contentment  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  enabled  you,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
favor,  to  say,  it  is  enough. 

"  Dear  friends,  faint  not,  for  although  the  Soci- 
ety is  proved,  it  is  not  forsaken.  '  The  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his;'  he  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  those  that  trust  in  him.  Although  the 
prospect  before  you  is  gloomy,  and  you  may  fear 
that  the  children  will  be  scattered,  and  you  left 
weeping  as  with  the  lamentation  that  was  heard  in 
Ramah,  I  am  comforted  in  a  belief,  that  there  will 
be  a  remnant  preserved,  whose  dependence  will  be 
upon  the  sustaining  arm  of  Divine  power,  faithful 
in  the  cause  that  has  been  near  to  your  lives  ;  and 
as  ye  hold  out  to  the  end,  ye  will  be  gathered  with 
the  faithful  of  all  ages,  into  enduring  rest.  Dear 
aged  fathers  and  mothers,  may  the  God  of  all  con- 
solation comfort  you  in  all  your  afflictions,  grant- 
ing unto  you  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
may  all  of  every  age,  aspire  after  this,  until  the 
end  of  the  warfare,  saith  your  brother,  in  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"Henry  Hull." 

"  Stanfordville,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1823." 

 ♦   

Palm  Oil. — The  oil  palm  of  Western  Africa, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  the  natives,  supplies,  in  the  oil  which  is  extracted 
from  its  nuts,  an  article  of  commerce  most  impor- 
tant in  the  European  and  American  markets  of  the 
present  day.  The  value  of  palm  oil  annually  im- 
ported into  England  from  West  Africa  alone,  at 
the  present  time,  is  very  little  short  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  nuts,  which  are  commonly  shaped 
like,  though  something  smaller  than,  a  pullet's  egg, 
grow  in  large  clusters  of  five  or  six  hundred  and 
upwards.  They  are  externally  smooth,  of  a  rich 
yellow  and  red  colour,  and  contain  a  thick  oily 
fungous  flesh,  with  a  small  stone  in  the  centre. 
After  exposure  for  some  days  in  the  sun,  they  arc 
bruised,  and  the  crushed  paste  is  placed  in  boiling 
water,  and  afterwards  passed  through  cloth,  when 
a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid  orange-yellow  oil  sep- 
arates, which  has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  exhales  a 
powerful  odour  that  has  been  compared  to  violets. 
This  hardens  when  cool  to  the  consistence  of  but- 
ter, and  is  used  as  such,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  by  the  natives,  and  especially  as  an  ingredi- 
ent for  a  sort  of  gallimaufry,  which  bears  the  name 
of  "  palaver  sauce."  They  also  eat  the  nuts  roasted, 
and  in  that  state  regard  them  as  a  great  delicacy. 
Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  years 
past,  the  trade  in  the  oil  from  this  one  species  of 
palm  has  been  exercising  a  great  moral  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  inter-tropical  tribes  on  the 
western  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  promotion  of  legiti- 
mate commerce,  as  a  check  to  the  slave-dealing 
propensities  of  the  natives,  and  as  a  means,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  other  subsidiary  appliances,  of  sup- 
pressing eventually  domestic  slavery  within  these 
regions. — Leisure  Hour. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 
[From  a  recent  work  on  the  History,  Condition, 
and  Prospects  of  Western  Africa,  by  J.  Leighton 
Wilson,  we  extract  the  principal  part  of  his  chap- 
ters on  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  The  author 
was  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  an  intelligent  observer,  and  -well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  Eeally  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  these  interesting  settlements  is  so 
rarely  accessible,  we  think  that  contained  in  these 
extracts  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
something  less  than  this  in  breadth.  On  the  west 
and  south  it  borders  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  and  bay 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  mountain  range,  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  varies  in  height  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Sierra  Leone  river 
on  the  east.  Its  outlines  are  bold,  and  the  land- 
scape-view on  either  side  is  rich  and  imposing, 
Free-town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  west  by  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hills  and 
mountains.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain,  -which 
are  now  partially  cleared  of  the  original  forest 
growth,  are  dotted  in  every  direction  by  neat  little 
villages  of  rccaptives  ;  and,  taken  altogether,  there 
is  no  place  on  the  whole  coast  which  presents  more 
striking  proofs  of  civilization  and  real  thrift  than 
Sierra  Leone. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony  arc  pretty  generally  known, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a  lew 
general  facts  in  connection  with  its  origin  and  sub- 
sequent history. 

Luring  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  large  num 
bcr  of  blacks,  chiefly  runaway  slaves,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  British  banner.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  large  number  of  these  betook  themselves 
to  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  view  of  making  that  their 
future  home  ;  while  others  followed  the  army,  to 
which  they  had  been  attached,  to  London.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  too  severe  for  those  who  had  gone  there  ;  and 
those  who  followed  the  army  to  London,  when  that 
was  disbanded,  found  themselves  in  a  strange  land, 
without  friends,  and  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. In  a  short  time  they  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  want  and  poverty ;  and  it  was  in  view 
of  their  pitiable  condition,  that  Br.  Snieathinan 
and  Granville  Sharp  brought  forward  the  plan  of 
colonizing  them  on  the  coa,st  of  Africa.  They  were 
aided  in  this  measure  by  the  government.  The 
first  expedition  left  England  in  17  s?,  and  consisted 
of  four  hundred  blacks  and  ahout  sixty  whites. 

On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  a  tract  of  lan  1 
of  twenty-miles  square  was  purchased  from  the 


natives  of  the  country,  and  they  immediately  com- 
menced a  settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Iu  less  than  a  year  their  number  was  reduced  more 
than  one-half,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities.  Two  years  afterwards 
they  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of  natives, 
and  had  nigh  been  exterminated. 

About  this  time  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Company" 
was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Among 
its  directors  were  enrolled  the  venerable  names  of 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Thornton,  and  Granville 
Sharp.  The  first  agent  sent  out  by  the  Company 
to  look  after  this  infant  colony,  found  the  number 
of  settlers  reduced  to  about  sixty. 

In  1791,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  colored 
emigrants  were  taken  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra 
Leone.  About  the  same  time,  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred whites  embarked,  in  England,  for  the  same 
place.  Some  of  these  went  out  in  the  employment 
of  the  Company,  while  others  were  engaged  in  com 
mercial  speculations  on  their  own  account.  This 
large  accession  placed  the  enterprise  upon  a  broader 
foundation,  and  the  colony  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  independence.  About 
this  time,  however,  they  were  visited  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  which  stripped  them  of  all  their  prop- 
erty and  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  recovered  from 
these  losses,  and  re-established  themselves  once 
more  upon  a  good  foundation.  In  1798,  Free-town 
contained  more  than  three  hundred  comfortable 
dwelling-houses,  and  its  streets  were  laid  out  with 
regularity.  About  the  same  time  the  colony  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  more  than  five 
hundred  maroons  from  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
These  maroons  were  no  better  in  character  than 
the  original  founders  of  the  colony,  and  no  little 
disorder  arose  from  mixing  up  such  discordant  ele 
ments. 

These  were  the  only  emigrations  of  any  conse 
quence  that  ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
from  the  western  hemisphere.    Its  future  acces- 
sions, as  we  shall  see  presently,  came  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter. 

In  1807,  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy  by 
the  British  government,  and  a  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
it.  About  the  same  time  the  colony  of  Sierra  Le 
one  was  transferred  to  the  government,  and  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  crown  colony. 

The  slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas,  have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony 
and  discharged  there ;  and  this  has  been  the  main 
source  of  its  increase  of  population  from  that  time. 

When  the  colony  was  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1807,  its  population  was  less  than  2,000  ; 
almost  all  of  whom  were  from  Nova  Scotia  or  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  four  years  it 
was  doubled.  In  1820,  it  had  increased  to  more 
than  12,000.  In  1833  it  amounted  to  very  nearly 
30,000.  Two  years  afterwards  (1835)  to  35,000. 
In  1844  it  was  40,000.  In  1853  it  amounted  to 
more  than  00,000.  Free-town,  the  capital,  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  nearly  17,000. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  original 
American  coloured  population  of  this  colony  is,  in  a 
great  nuasure,  lost  sight  of  in  this  disproportiona- 
bly  large  native  population  ;  and  this  is  really  the 
case.  The  former  class  regard  themselves  as  the 
(lite  of  the  community,  and  affect  great  contempt 
for  their  more  unsophisticated  brethren.  But  the 
greater  industry,  economy,  and  management  of 
the  native  population,  places  them  decidedly  in  the 
B80  ndant  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Ameri- 
can element,  no  doubt,  will  be  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether. 


We  have,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  colony, 
regarding  it  as  made  up  chiefly  of  the  aboriginal 
element,  one  of  the  best  illustrations  to  be  found 
any  where,  not  only  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
for  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  but  likewise  of  the 
value  of  Christian  missions  in  developing  these  ca- 
pabilities. This  population  has  been  placed  by  the 
providence  of  God  just  in  that  position  which  seems 
best  adapted  to  its  improvement  and  elevation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  were  suddenly 
severed  from  all  the  scenes  and  associations  of  su- 
perstition in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
They  were  placed  in  new  and  unfamiliar  circum- 
stances, with  little  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  earlier  life.  They 
were  compelled  to  mingle  freely  with  others  o:| 
diverse  views  and  feelings.    Life  had  to  be  begui  ||  a 
over  again,  and  a  different  style  of  living,  as  wel  lb 
as  a  new  mode  of  labour,  had  to  be  adopted  hjja 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thejlu 
were  placed  under  the  control  and  guardianship  o  jij  1 
a  wise  and  humane  government.    Had  they  beeilip 
thrown  together  and  left  to  themselves,  nothing  bu  jij  tl 
disorder,  confusion,  and  starvation  would  have  folj  it 
lowed.    But  the  reins  of  government  were  held  h\U 
steadier  hands;  all  the  civil  offices  were  filled  b  jij  si 
men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  |  ei 
and  for  a  good  many  years  the  commerce  of  th  (I  la 
place  was  conducted  by  white  men,  who  were  fuij  | 
nishing  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  couli  It  I 
be  managed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

But  all  this  of  itself  could  have  been  of  no  aval  1  In 
A  heathen  people  are  not  to  be  lured  into  the  art1  m 
and  usages  of  civilized  life  by  the  mere  exhibitio1!  it- 
of  these  things.  Before  they  can  make  any  upwari  ir 
progress,  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature  nm 
be  called  into  life — must  be  cultivated  and  devej 
oped.    This  want  was  provided  for  by  the  Churc! 
and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies,  from  the  vei] 
earliest  periods  of  the  colony.   The  same  was  doij 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  the  government  alsi 
Schools  were  established,  and  almost  the  whole  | 
the  youthful  population  were  gathered  into  thei 
and  received  a  thorough  training,  both  moral  ai 
intellectual.    At  the  same  time  the  Gospel  w 
faithfully  and  earnestly  preached,  and  its  influen 
was  soon  seen  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  pe 
pie  generally.    Every  year  the  standard  of  into 
ligence,  morality,  and  industry  has  been  raise 
until  these  people  have  attained  to  a  position  of  u 
questionable  respectability  and  civilization. 

The  foreign  control  and  supervision,  which  w 
so  necessary  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  histor 
is  now  being  superseded.  Most  of  the  civil  offic 
are  filled  by  persons  from  among  themselves,  or  ii 
educated  colored  men  from  the  British  West  Indi 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  which  at  first  w 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  white  men,  is  rapid 
passing  into  the  hands  of  educated  rccaptives,  w 
manage  it  with  remarkable  efficiency.  The  s 
is  cultivated,  and  the  market  of  Free-town  is  w 
supplied  both  with  meat  and  vegetables.  Many 
these  reeaptives  have  amassed  handsome  little  f 
tunes,  and  live  in  circumstances  of  great  respel 
bility  and  comfort. 

Equally  as  much  progress  has  been  made 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  It  wTould  be  di 
cult  to  find  larger  or  better  managed  schools  s 
whore  than  in  Sierra  Leone.  One  high  school 
maintained,  in  which  there  are  children  of  rcc 
tives,  whose  parents  pay  as  much  as  sixty  doll 
for  their  tuition,  when  those  parents  themseb 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  set  dc 
at  Sierra  Leone  pennyless  and  naked  savages, 
the  same  time  there  is  a  collegiate  institution  hi 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
w  hich  there  aro  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  stu 
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ing  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  most  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences.    Many  of  the 
educated  colonists  are  engaged  as  teachers  ;  some 
of  them  are  preachers  of  decided  respectability  ; 
1 1  and  there  are  native  merchants  in  Sierra  Leone 
■ .  whose  credit  with  mercantile  houses  in  London  is 
1 1  good  at  any  time  for  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
I  j  sterling.    During  a  short  visit  which  I  made  to  this 

I  place  in  1852,  on  my  way  to  the  United  States, 
i  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  vessels  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbour,  of  which  twelve  were  there  for 

i  the  purpose  of  trade. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstan- 
i  ces  under  which  this  colony  was  founded,  the  ma- 
Jjterials  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  reverses  which 

■  it  has  experienced  from  time  to  time,  and  compare 
all  these  with  the  actual  improvement  which  has 

■been  made,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
!  -,any  other  community  in  the  world  have  ever  made 

■  more  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
iij  It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
m  placed,  were  decidedly  favourable  to  this  result;  but 

■  this  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  their  capacity 
m  for  improvement.  There  is  another  fact  connected 
■with  the  state  and  prospects  of  this  colony,  that 
kl should  not  be  overlooked.  We  refer  to  its  inffu- 
ijjence  upon  the  country  at  large.  The  native  popu- 
lation of  Sierra  Leone  is  composed  of  companies  of 

■  persons  from  almost  every  district  in  Western  and 

II  Central  Africa.  These  people,  having  received  an 
■education  and  accumulated  a  little  property,  are 
^beginning  to  return  to  their  native  country,  and 
Jjinany  of  them  with  the  view  of  carrying  with  them 
j«the  blessing  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  It 
■was  in  this  way,  to  some  considerable  extent  at 
Aleast,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  spread  of 
JjChristianity  in  Yoruba.  Similar  expeditions  are 
tijfeeling  their  way  back  to  other  portions  of  the  con- 
*tinent,  and  no  one  can  tell  to  how  great  an  extent 
Jjthe  slave-trade,  the  bane  of  Africa,  may  be  over- 
Bjruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  her  highest 
Igood." 

m  Wilson  concludes  his  account  of  the  colony  with 
Ja  statement  given  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  himself  a  col- 
jEored  man,  and  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time 
gibe  furnished  it,  in  which  the  occupations,  modes  of 
?llife,and  circumstances  generally,  of  the  inhabitants, 
jiare  described  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  The 
Jtevidences  of  thrift  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
[Acolonists — the  recaptives  especially — are  particu- 
filarly  noticeable  in  the  account,  which  also  confirms 
•fully  our  author's  statement  of  the  hopeful  pros- 
,J|peets  of  the  colony  in  other  respects.  Persons  of 
Jjthe  highest  grade  of  liberated  Africans  occupy  com- 
fortable two-story  stone  houses,  inclosed  all  round 
Jlwith  spacious  piazzas.  These  houses  are  their  own 
Jljproperty,  and  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
Jjown  industry.  In  several  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
X mahogany  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  pier-glasses,  and 
elother  articles  indicative  of  domestic  comfort  and 
: Jjaccumulating  wealth. 

•i  )  (To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

>f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  252.) 
RICHARD  BUSBY. 

Richard  Busby  was  born  in  England,  in  the  year 
11670.    At  what  time  he  came  to  America,  1  have 
Inot  been  able  to  learn ;  but  we  find  hirn  in  the  year 
1700,  a  useful  member  of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  probably  already  in  the  ministry.    After  the 
year  1704,  we  find  many  marks  of  his  dedication, 
fid  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
riends.   In  tracing  him  through  the  records  of  the 


various  meetings  of  ministers,  some  striking  and 
interesting  minutes  were  found.  In  the  Twelfth 
month,  1707,  after  recording  that  "  Richard  Busby 
and  John  Cadwallader"  reported  that  things  were 
well  among  them  at  Dublin,  these  remarks  follow  : 
"  In  consideration  of  which,  that  the  Lord  is  pleased 
still  to  continue  his  goodness  and  care  over  us,  and 
to  lengthen  out  our  day  and  time  of  peace,  love  and 
brotherly  kindness, — pressing  more  and  more  after 
perfect  and  fervent  charity,  the  meeting  was  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1721,  Richard 
Busby  and  William  Walton  performed  a  religious 
visit  to  the  meetings  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  which,  from  "  divers  certificates" 
produced  by  them  on  their  return,  appears  to  have 
been  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  those  among 
whom  they  had  laboured.  In  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  Twelfth  mo.  3d, 
1721,  "The  ancient  love  and  power  of  God  was 
felt,  to  the  comforting  the  meeting.  Tender  ex- 
hortation was  given  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  hea- 
venly gift.  Whereas  of  late  several  serviceable 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  have  been  re- 
moved, we  should  pray  to  the  Lord  that  he  would 
raise  up  and  send  forth  more  faithful  servants; 
that  his  work  of  righteousness  and  Truth  may  in- 
crease and  prosper,  to  the  church's  edification  and 
his  glory." 

In  1722,  Richard,  with  some  other  ministering 
Friends  from  Pennsylvania,  attended  Shrewsbury 
Yearly  Meeting.  We  find  but  little  record  of  his 
services,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  considered  a 
diligent  and  faithful  labourer  in  the  church.  Rich- 
ard Busby  and  the  other  representatives  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held 
in  the  Twelfth  mo.,  1723,  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  Ministers,  in  the  following  month,  were  directed 
to  report,  that  "  Friends  in  the  ministry  are  careful 
in  their  conversation,  diligent  in  attending  meet- 
ings, both  on  First  and  week  days;  that  their  la- 
bour and  services  are  well  received  ;  that  they  are 
in  love  and  unity,  and  that  the  assistance  of  worthy 
elders  is  found  very  serviceable  in  these  meetings." 

The  memorial  issued  by  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  Richard  Busby,  says,  he  be- 
longed "  to  Oxford  Particular  Meeting.  He  was 
a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  whose  testimony  was  well 
received,  and  he  travelled,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  friends,  to  some  distant  parts  of  this  continent, 
in  Truth's  service.  He  was  inoffensive  and  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation." 

He  deceased  in  the  Seventh  month,  1747,  aged 
77  years. 

JOHN  BOND. 
John  Bond,  an  elder  and  member  of  Byberry 
Particular  Meeting,  "  an  honest,  innocent  Friend, 
and  serviceable  in  our  Society,"  died  in  the  Se- 
venth month,  1747,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

ANN  PEIRCE. 
Among  the  honest,  simple-hearted  labourers  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  Ann  Peirce  may  be  placed.  She  was 
a  minister  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1701.  After 
a  time  she  removed  to  Chester  county,  where,  within 
the  limits  of  Concord  and  Newark  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, she  resided  for  a  number  of  years.  Return- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1734,  she  brought 
from  Newark  Meeting  a  certificate  of  their  unity 
with  her  gospel  services,  &c.  She  lived  in  inno- 
cency,  labouring  according  to  her  ability  faithfully 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  her  exhortations 
were  received  in  love.  In  a  brief  memorial,  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  say,  she  first  appeared  in  the  mi- 
nistry amongst  them ;  that  she  was  of  an  inoffensive 
life  and  conversation,  and  that  she  died  "  in  unity 


with  Friends,  the  18th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1747,  in  an 
advanced  age." 

ELIAPHAL  HARPER. 
This  Friend  was  loDg  a  member  of  Sandwich 
Monthly  Meeting,  Massachusetts.  At  what  time  she 
came  forth  in  the  ministry,  we  do  not  know ;  neither 
have  we  been  able  to  trace  her  connections,  or  discover 
the  time  of  her  birth.  In  the  Sixth  month,  1 7  30,  she 
was  in  Pennsylvania  on  a  religious  visit,  and  about 
seven  years  after  she  left  her  residence  to  visit 
Friends  in  England,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.  On 
returning  to  America,  she  came  in  a  vessel  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, landing  in  the  Second  month,  1739,  and 
spending  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  here.  In  token 
of  its  unity  with  her,  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  Third  mo.  25th  of  that  year,  granted 
her  the  following  certificate  to  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting : — 

"Our  esteemed  friend  and  sister,  Eliaphal 
Harper,  on  her  return  from  Europe,  landed  here, 
and  is  now  with  us,  waiting  a  passage  from  hence 
home.  Though  her  continuance  has  been  longer 
than  she  proposed  in  this  city,  it  has  not  been  un- 
acceptable to  us.  Her  exemplary,  inoffensive  con- 
versation is  a  fruit  of  righteousness,  and  adorns  her 
ministry.  We  have  unity  with  her,  and  pray  the 
Lord  to  preserve  and  guide  her  through  the  snares 
of  life  into  a  happy  immortality." 

In  the  early  part  of  1742,  our  valued  friend, 
Lydia  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  Chester  county,  being 
in  New  England  on  a  religious  visit,  Eliaphal 
Harper  accompanied  her.  Lydia  was  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health  at  the  time,  and  needed  a 
nurse,  as  well  as  fellow  labourer  and  sympathizer. 
It  is  probable  that  Eliaphal  accompanied  Lydia 
home,  and  finding  her  way  open  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania, she  received  a  certificate  of  membership 
to  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  In  about  a  year 
she  removed  to  Wilmington,  where  she  resided  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

Of  her  religious  services  after  this,  we  find  no 
mention,  except  that  she  was  engaged  in  visiting 
the  members  of  Kennett  or  Newark  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  which  Wilmington  then  constituted  a  part. 

The  memorial  concerning  her  says  :  "  She  was 
in  good  repute  amongst  Friends  here,  and  her  mi- 
nistry well  received,  being  sound  and  savoury. 
Her  appearance  therein  was  with  awfulness.  She 
was  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  fervent  in 
spirit  whilst  there,  waiting  for  the  arising  of  that 
power  which  only  prepares  an  offering,  and  renders 
it  acceptable  to  God.  She  was  careful  to  move  in 
the  fear  and  power  of  the  Lord,  whereby  she  was 
made  at  times  as  a  threshing  instrument  in  his 
hands,  yet  often  was,  as  a  cloud  filled  with  celestial 
rain,  distilling  it  upon  the  flock  and  family  of  God, 
to  the  consolation  of  the  distressed,  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  weak.  She  was  serviceable  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  faithfully  concerned  to 
maintain  the  testimony  of  Truth  by  an  exemplary 
life  and  conversation,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
has  finished  her  course  in  the  faith,  and  received  a 
crown  in  peace." 

Her  decease  took  place  at  Wilmington,  Seventh 
mo.  16th,  1747. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Zoological. — A  late  London  paper  speaks  of  the 
importation,  by  the  West  India  mail  steamer,  of  a 
curious  animal,  captured  on  the  plains  of  Caraccas. 
In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  squirrel.  It  is  des- 
cribed as  having  a  tongue  and  head  like  those  of 
an  ant-eater,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  monkey,  by 
which  it  hangs  to  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
something  like  the  opossum,  and  feeds  on  pine- 
apple, banana,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  spiteful,  and 
not  at  all  timid. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Judge  M'Lcan's  Opinion. 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 

In  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish territorial  governments,  the  judge,  after  refer- 
ring to  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  before 
the  clause  relative  to  this  subject  was  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Convention,  states  the  fact,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  "  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,"  (which  contained  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slavery,)  was  passed  while  the  Con- 
vention which  formed  the  Constitution  was  in  ses- 
sion ;  the  members  of  which  must,  therefore,  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance, 
and  then  says : 

"  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  eminent  men  of 
the  Federal  Convention  could  have  overlooked  or 
neglected  a  matter  so  vitally  important  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  organization  of  temporary  governments 
for  the  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio? 
In  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  they  did  make  provision  for  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
temporary  government  of  the  territory.  Without 
a  temporary  government,  new  States  could  not 
have  been  formed,  nor  could  the  public  lands  have 
been  sold. 

"  If  the  3d  section  were  before  us  now  for  con- 
sideration for  the  first  time,  under  the  facts  stated, 
I  could  not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  adequate  legis- 
lative power  given  in  it.    The  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  is  a  power  to  legis- 
late.   This  no  one  will  controvert,  as  Congress  can- 
not make  "  rules  and  regulations,"  except  by  legis- 
lation.   But  it  is  argued  that  the  word  territory  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  land ;  and  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Congress  are  limited 
to  the  disposition  of  lands  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.    That  this  is  not  the 
true  construction  of  the  section  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  section  "  the  power 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands"  is  given  expressly, 
and,  in  addition,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations.   The  power  to  dispose  of  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  requires  nothing  more.    It  authorizes 
Congress  to  use  the  proper  means  within  its  discrc 
tion,  and  any  further  provision  for  this  purpose 
would  be  a  useless  verbiage.    As  a  composition,  the 
Constitution  is  remarkably  free  from  such  a  charge." 

lie  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  given  in  a  case  tried  before  him,  that  "  in 
legislating  for  them,  (the  Territories)  Congress  exer- 
cises the  combined  powers  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments."  *  *  *  - 

"Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  saying  that 
Congress  governed  a  territory,  by  exercising  the 
combined  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, refer  to  unlimited  discretion  7  A  govern- 
ment which  can  make  white  men  slaves?  Surely, 
such  a  remark  in  the  argument  must  have  been  in- 
advertently uttered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Constitution  by  which  Congress  can 
make  either  white  or  black  men  slaves.  In  organ- 
izing tlie  government  of  a  territory,  Congress  is 
limited  to  means  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of 
the  constitutional  object.  No  powers  can  be  exer- 
cised which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  or 
which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  so  that,  whether 
the  object  may  be  the  protection  of  the  persons 
aud  property  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands 
or  of  communities  who  have  been  annexed  to  the 
Union  by  conquest  or  purchase,  they  are  initiatory 
to  the  establishment  of  State  governments,  and  no 
more  power  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  than  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  This  is 
the  limitation  of  all  the  Federal  powers.   *    *  * 


"If  Congress  should  deem  slaves  or  free  coloured 
persons  injurious  to  the  population  of  a  free  terri- 
tory, as  conducing  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  public 
lands,  or  on  any  other  ground  connected  with  the 
public  interest,  they  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
them  from  becoming  settlers  in  it.  This  can  be 
sustained  on  the  ground  of  a  sound  national  policy, 
which  is  so  clearly  shown  in  our  history  by  practi- 
cal results,  that  it  would  seem  no  considerate  indi- 
vidual can  question  it.  And  as  regards  any  un- 
fairness of  such  a  policy  to  our  Southern  brethren, 
as  urn-ed  in  the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that,  with  one-fourth  of  the  Federal  population 
of  the  Union,  they  have  in  the  slave  States  a  larger 
extent  of  fertile  territory  than  is  included  in  the 
free  States  ;  and  it  is  submitted,  if  masters  of  slaves 
be  restricted  from  bringing  them  into  free  territory, 
that  the  restriction  on  the  free  citizens  of  non-slave- 
holding  States,  by  bringing  slaves  into  free  terri- 
tory, is  four  times  greater  than  that  complained  of 
by  the  South.  But,  not  only  so  ;  soma  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  holders  of  slaves,  by  bring- 
ing them  into  free  territory,  impose  a  restriction  on 
twenty  millions  of  the  free  States.  The  repugnancy 
to  slavery  would  probably  prevent  fifty  or  a  bun 
dred  freemen  from  settling  in  a  slave  territory, 
where  one  slaveholder  would  be  prevented  from 
settling  in  a  free  territory." 

"  The  judicial  mind  of  this  country,  State  and 
Federal,  has  agreed  on  no  subject,  within  its  legiti- 
mate action,  with  equal  unanimity,  as  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  governm 
No  court,  State  or  Federal,  no  judge  or  statesman, 
is  known  to  have  had  any  doubts  on  this  question 
for  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  power  was  exer 
cised.    Such  governments  have  been  established 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
extending  to  the  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Pa 
cific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  lines  of  Geor- 
gia to  Texas. 

The  prohibition  of  Slavery  north  of  36^30'  and 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  contained  in  the  act  ad 
mitting  that  State  into  the  Union,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  134,  in  the  House  of  llepresentatives,  to 
42.  Before  Mr.  Monroe  signed  the  act,  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  his  Cabinet,  aud  they  held  the 
restriction  of  Slavery  in  a  territory  to  be  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
singular,  if  in  1804  Congress  had  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  in  Orleans  Territory  from 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  under  the  penalty  of 
freedom  to  the  slave,  if  the  same  power,  embodied 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  not  be  exercised 
in  1820." 

Upon  the  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  a  State  or 
territory,  and  so  holding  them  where  slavery  is 
prohibited,  the  Judge  says  : 

"  If  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Prigg 
vs.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  maintained  until  overruled, 
as  the  law  of  this  court,  there  cau  be  no  difficulty 
OD  thifl  point.  In  that  case,  the  court  says  "the 
state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  muuieipal 
regulation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range 
of  the  territorial  laws."'  If  this  be  so,  slavery  can 
exist  nowhere  except  under  the  authority  of  law, 
founded  on  usage  having  the  force  of  law,  or  by 
statutory  recognition.  And  the  court  further  says : 
'  It  is  said  the  territories  arc  common  property  of 
the  States,  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  go 
there  with  his  property.  This  is  not  controverted. 
Hut  the  court  say  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond 
the  operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes  him 
such.  Never  was  a  truth  more  authoritatively  and 
justly  uttered  by  man.  Suppose  a  master  of  a  slave 
in  a  British  island  owned  a  million  of  property  in 
England  ;  would  that  authorize  him  to  take  his 


slaves  with  him  to  England  ?  The  Constitution,  in 
express  terms,  recognizes  the  status  of  Slavery  as 
founded  on  the  municipal  law  :  'No  person  held  to 
service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof , 
escaping  into  another,  shall,'  &c.  Now,  unless  the 
fugitive  escape  from  a  place  where,  by  the  munici- 
pal law,  he  is  held  to  labour,  this  provision  affords 
no  remedy  to  the  master.  What  can  be  more  con- 
clusive than  this?  Suppose  a  slave  escape  from  i»  j 
territory  where  slavery  is  not  authorized  by  law, 
can  he  be  reclaimed  ? 

"  In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  court  have  said 
that  a  slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse,  or 
any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true  this  was 
said  by  the  court,  as  also  many  other  thing?,  which 
are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that  has  been  said 
by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided, 
can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly 
not  regard  it  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, being  before  the  court,  was  decided  by  them 
authoritatively,  but  nothing  beyond  that  question." 

The  Judge  then  gives  a  large  number  of  cases 
decided  in  courts  in  different  slave  States,  wherein 
this  principle,  that  slavery  depends  altogether  on 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  State  is  affirmed,  and 
consequently  that  where  a  slave  has  been  taken 
into  a  free  State  and  remained  there  long  enough 
to  acquire  freedom,  the  right  of  the  owner  does  not 
evive  upon  fiuding  his  for.ner  slave  in  a  slave  State. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Old  Humphrey  and  tlie  Blackberries. — Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  nothing  like  making  the  best  of 
the  little  trifling  annoyances,  which,  at  the  most, 
only  inflict  a  temporary  inconvenience.  One  day, 
iu  tli2  autumn,  I  was  in  the  country  when  it  rained 
very  fast.  I  had  a  few  miles  to  walk  to  the  house 
of  a  kind  and  hospitable  friend,  and  set  off  with  a 
thin  pair  of  shoes  on  my  feet.  It  rained  very  fast, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  soon 
get  better.  It  was  wet  enough  over  head,  and 
still  wetter  under  feet ;  but  on  I  trudged  along  the 
dirty  lane,  holding  up  my  umbrella.  My  thin 
shoes  were  a  poor  defence  against  the  mud  and 
rain.  "Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  they  will  not  all  be 
dirty  lanes;  I  shall  soon  come  to  the  fields."  To 
the  fields  I  came,  but  they  were  no  improvement  on 
the  road,  for  the  long  grass  made  me  miserably  wet. 

Well,  well,"  said  I,  "the  fields  will  not  all  be 
grass."  I  soon  came  to  a  piece  of  clover,  and  the 
round  bossy  clover  blossoms,  saturated  with  rain, 
kept  bobbing  against  my  legs,  and  made  me  wet- 
ter than  before.  "  Well,  well,"  said  I,  "the  fields 
will  not  all  be  clover."  The  next  was  a  potato 
field,  and  if  the  grass  was  bad,  and  the  clover  worse, 
the  potato  field  was  worst  of  all ;  for  the  straggling 
stems  aud  broad  leaves  of  the  potatoes,  were  so 
many  reservoirs  of  water,  which  emptied  themselves 
upon  me  every  time  my  toe  caught  the  stem  of  a 
potato.  "Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  they  will  not  all 
be  potato  fields;"  so  on  I  went,  till  I  came  into  a, 
snug  lane,  where  the  brambles,  hanging  in  festoonaf 
from  the  hedges,  were  covered  with  blackberries, 
a  fruit  of  which  I  am  uncommonly  fond.  The 
storm  abated ;  the  road  got  drier ;  the  sun  shone 
in  the  skies ;  and  Old  Humphrey  banquetted  on] 
the  blackberries. 

Now  when  you  meet  with  any  commonplace 
vexation,  even  if  it  be  a  little  more  trying  than 
usual ;  nay,  though  it  require  double  patience  to| 
endure  it,  be  not  discouraged  about  the  matter  j 
think  of  Old  Humphrey  and  his  blackberries,  andjl 
by  and  by,  you  will  not  only  forget  your  trouble,B 
but  find  yourself  with  a  grateful  heart,  "singing 
of  mercy." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selfishness. 

The  propensity  in  human  nature  which  has  the 
chief  influence  in  separating  man  from  man,  and 
disturbing  all  the  hai monies  of  life,  is  sclfshncss. 
By  one  device  or  another  men  are  ever  seeking  to 
promote  their  own  interest,  their  own  gratification 
their  own  ease,  reputation,  or  distinction.  Hence 
arise  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  envies  with 
which  they  view  those  who  are  likely  to  interfere 
with  them  in  their  favourite  pursuits,  and  those  who 
in  similar  pursuits  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
themselves.  Christian  charity  strikes  at  the  root 
of  this  propensity,  so  wide  in  its  extent,  so  destruc- 
tive in  its  influence ;  "  charity  seeketh  not  her 

3WD." 

Every  one  has  only  to  watch  minutely  his  own 
conduct,  to  discover  in  how  many  instances  a  re 
gard  to  his  own  interest,  comfort,  or  distinction 
interferes  with  the  kindly  feelings  and  the  offices 
of  kindness  which  he  owes  to  others  ;  how  often  he 
is  prevented  by  mere  indolence,  or  a  selfish  regard 
to  his  own  ease,  from  doing  good  in  various  ways 
which  would  cost  him  nothing  but  a  little  exertion; 
how  often  a  regard  to  his  own  teeliDgs  interferes  with 
what  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  other  men ;  and  how 
different  the  conduct  of  all  of  us  would  very  often 
be,  did  we  deliberately  place  ourselves  in  the  situ- 
ation of  others,  and  calmly  view  their  circumstan 
ces  and  their  feelings,  as  if  they  were  in  our  situa 
tion  and  we  in  their  s.  There  is  not,  in  the  high 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  a  principle  of  more 
essential  importance  than  this.  When  our  Lord 
says,  "  if  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
deny  himself,'"'  he  calls  us  not  to  mortifications  or 
austerities  calculated  only  to  inflict  suffering  on 
ourselves ;  but  he  calls  us,  and  calls  us  "  as  one 
having  authority,"  to  renounce  all  those  selfish  in- 
:lulgcnces,  and  selfish  humours,  and  that  pursuit  of 
elfish  interest,  which  interfere  with  the  zealous  and 
?xtcnsive  exertions  for  the  comfort  and  the  good  of 
others,  to  which  he  attaches  so  important  a  place 
is  a  test  of  our  affection  to  him  and  our  devoted- 
icss  to  his  service.  In  such  a  course  he  has  left 
is  a  bright  example,  and  he  calls  us  to  follow  his 
steps.  He  calls  us  to  enter  with  kindly  interest 
nto  the  wants  and  feelings  of  our  brethren,  and,  in 
nany  instances,  to  sacrifice  our  own  interest,  ease, 
ndulgenee,  and  inclinations  to  theirs.  By  the  high 
anction  of  his  own  example,  we  are  exhorted  to 
lave  the  same  mind  in  us  which  was  also  in  him  ; 
;nd  this  exhortation  is  enforced  by  the  solemn  de- 
laration,  that  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
'hri.-t,  he  is  none  of  his." — Br.  Abcrcrombie. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  early  convictions 
)f  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  John  Fothergill 
ays :  "lam  not  easy  to  proceed  much  further, 
•.iti.out  mentioning  some  cases  in  my  younger  time ; 
nd  though  they  may  seem  little  in  some  readers' 
houghts,  I  cannot  but  think  they  may  be  of  scr- 
ice  to  others ;  and  at  least  stand  as  a  testimony 
o  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  blessed  and 
lorious  gospel  dispensation  of  God,  in  pouring  out 
f  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  writing  his  law  in 
r"f|  icn's  hearts.  When  I  was  between  six  and  seven 
ears  old,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  being  at  some 
ttle  play  with  another  boy,  through  the  force  of 
sudden  temptation,  I  swore  an  oath,  which,  not- 
itbstanding  it  was  to  a  truth,  yet  such  secret  con- 
iction  of  the  evil  of  so  doing  in  the  sight  of  the 
ilmighty  God,  so  affected  my  mind  with  sorrow 
nd  remorse,  as  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
ldginent;  and  also  imprinted  that  warning  and 
:ar  in  my  heart  in  this  respect,  that  I  never  did 
le  like  since  on  any  occasion."  We  may  hope 
lat  the  warnings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  a  guarded  education,  the  purity  of  morals 
inculcated  among  our  younger  members,  would 
deter  them  from  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  lan- 
guage ;  yet  it  is  an  evil,  requiring  close  watchful- 
ness on  their  part,  and  in  those  who  have  charge 
of  young  people,  their  parents,  school  teachers  and 
other  caretakers — especially  in  boarding-schools 
where  children  of  various  dispositions  and  habits 
are  brought  together,  to  discountenance  any  ap- 
proach to  such  debasing  language.  Commenting 
on  the  act  of  swearing,  John  Fothergill  remarks: 
"  Wherefore,  as  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  pure 
law  of  God,  which  is  light,  makes  its  appearance 
against  evil  in  all,  and  often  in  tender  years;  so 
if  a  careful  regard  were  yielded  in  youth  to  the  in- 
shining  of  the  day  of  God  in  secret,  many  evil  prac- 
tices and  defiling  liberties  would  be  prevented,  and 
would  never  get  that  room  in  the  mind,  and  in  use, 
which  with  sorrow  we  too  often  observe  they  do." 

On  the  subject  of  dress,  he  says :  "  Another 
thing  I  am  inclined  to  mention  is,  When  I  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  which  was  after 
my  mother's  decease,  a  strong  inclination  took  place 
in  me  to  have  a  coat  made  with  some  more  resem- 
blance of  the  mode  or  fashion  of  the  time,  than  in 
the  plain  manner  which  I  had,  with  other  Friends, 
used,  and  prevailed  on  my  father  to  grant  it ;  but 
I  was  made  uneasy  in  it  almost  at  the  first  wearing 
it,  and  the  more  so  in  using  it,  feeling  the  certain 
reproofs  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  for  leaning  to,  and 
joining  with  the  vain  and  restless  flesh-pleasing 
spirit  of  the  uorld,  and  turning  J  rem  the  steady 
plainness  of  the  unchangeable  Truth.  I  was  in- 
disputably satisfied,  that  the  enemy  of  all  good 
worked  in  the  earthly  affections  of  those  wherein 
he  could  get  place,  to  draw  out  the  mind  at  times, 
of  the  youth  especially,  after  the  corruptions  of  the 
depraved  world,  in  its  changeable  and  vain  fash- 
ions, in  dress  and  clothing,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 
broad  way,  and  by  degrees  into  the  wide  world, 
one  step  making  way  for  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  in  measure  then,  and  have  been  since 
more  immovably  assured,  that  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel day,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  doth  appear  against, 
and  reprove  the  very  conception  of  such  vain  de- 
sires and  inclinations,  and  would  lead  and  pre- 
serve out  of  them,  if  people  did  but  attend  thereto, 
and  labour  honestly  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
this  respect.  This,  as  it  hath  done  before  our  age, 
hath  also  in  our  time,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  therefor,  saith  my  soul,  crucified  many  to  the 
world's  spirit  and  ways,  in  these  enticing  and  adul- 
terating fashions,  as  well  as  to  others  of  its  evils. 
0  well  would  it  be,  and  for  this  end  hath  it  been 
with  me  to  mention  it,  if  the  youth  would  duly  con- 
sider these  things,  and  learn  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
Christ  in  their  tender  age,  while  they  are  teach- 
able and  innocent,  before  many  wrong  liberties 
harden  the  mind,  and  darken  the  understanding, 
and  embolden  in  a  disregard  to  that  ever  blessed 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  which  only  doth  and  must  lead 
man  to  God  and  true  godliness." 

Persons  may  wear  a  plain  attire,  and  even  as- 
sume a  singular  appearance  in  that  respect,  and 
relying  on  the  outside  clothing,  have  little  of  the 
life  and  power  of  godliness  in  them.  But  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  Regenerator  of  souls  does  not  lead 
us  into  self-denial  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of  a 
vain  world.  We  have  never  known  in  our  reli- 
gious Society  a  living,  baptized  minister,  elder, 
overseer  or  any  pillar  in  it,  who  did  not  feel  bound 
to  wear  a  plain  dress,  and  speak  the  plain  language, 
in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  language,  manners, 
flattering  titles  and  changeable  fashions  of  the 
world,  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  depart  from  this  testimony, 
and  tamper  with  the  vain  customs  of  degenerate 


men  and  women,  striving  to  make  light  of  those 
things,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  glory  of  the 
blessed  Truth  has  become  dim  in  them,  or  has  de- 
parted from  them.  They  will  be  no  longer  a  sa- 
vour of  life  to  the  living,  nor  of  death  unto  death. 
Those  among  us  who  are  resisting  the  life  of  right- 
eousness, will  take  strength  from  their  evil  example 
to  go  out  more  and  more  from  under  the  cross  of 
Christ,  instead  of  feeling  his  spirit  to  minister 
death  to  the  wrong  spirit  in  them,  which  tramples 
under  foot  the  convictions  of  the  pure  Truth.  It  is 
cause  of  rejoicing  that  there  are  so  many  young 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  Society,  whose  minds 
are  convinced  that  it  is  their  religious  duty  to  keep 
to  plainness  in  dress,  language,  and  the  furniture  of 
their  dwellings,  and  to  unite  with  their  older  friends, 
in  supporting  this  christian  testimony.  As  they 
continue  to  be  faithful  to  all  the  requirings  of  their 
Saviour,  they  will  advance  in  religious  experience, 
and  be  prepared  to  occupy  gifts  in  the  church,  to 
the  praise  of  its  adorable  Head,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  peace  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Their  example  will  strengthen  other  tender  spirited 
ones  to  yield  to  their  Lord's  will  in  his  appearance 
in  their  hearts ;  and  thus  the  Truth  will  spread, 
and  standard-bearers  will  be  raised  up  in  the 
church. 

We  believe  that  the  prophecies  will  be  fulfilled, 
that  "  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  This 
will  be  effected  by  every  one  being  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  and  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
his  own  heart.  Every  true  christian  who  is  en- 
gaged in  doing  his  Master's  will,  is  made  instru- 
mental in  spreading  his  glory  and  kingdom,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  influence  of  his 
love.  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  that  we  may 
run  with  alacrity  the  race  set  before  us,  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Truth,  helping  one  another  in 
the  right  way,  and  thus  be  made  more  conspicuously 
lights  in  the  world,  to  draw  others  to  the  bright- 
ness of  its  arising.  Scarcely  any  influence  is  more 
prejudicial  to  us,  or  is  more  powerfully  working 
through  the  arts  of  Satan,  to  lay  waste  the  Society 
and  its  ancient  testimonies,  than  the  delusive  spirit 
and  sentiments  of  worldly  men,  treating  with  scorn 
the  humble,  simple,  plain  way  of  living  and  lan- 
guage which  Christ  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
preached. 


Boarding  Sclwols. — A  physician  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  says  : 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  called  upon  to  see  a 
young  girl  suffering  from  general  debility,  neuralgic 
pains,  vertigo,  and  headache.  She  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  boarding  school  in  a  neighbouring 
city,  where  she  spent  only  a  month  before  her 
health,  previously  good,  failed.  On  inquiry  we 
found  the  routine  of  the  school  to  be  as  follows. 

The  pupils  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  study  from  five  to  seven  o'clock.  From 
seven  to  eight  o'clock  they  have  breakfast.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  to  two  p.  M.  is  spent  in  the 
school-room,  a  period  of  six  hours.  At  two  o'clock 
they  have  dinner,  and  from  three  to  five  are  allow- 
ed to  walk  or  take  other  exercises.  From  five  to 
six  they  have  tea,  and  then  study  from  seven  to 
nine,  when  they  are  sent  to  bed.  Their  diet  is 
light  and  unsubstantial,  and  their  appetites  under 
such  a  regimen  are  as  feeble  as  the  diet. 

Now,  here  the  day  of  a  young,  growing,  and 
spirited  school  girl  is  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
hours  for  sleep,  three  for  meals,  two  for  exercise, 
and  twelve  for  study.  Every  person  under  full 
adult  age  needs  eight  or  nine  hours  sleep,  and  in 
order  that  sleep  should  be  healthful  and  refreshing, 
they  require  at  least  six  hours  of  recreation  and 
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active  exercise.  The  time  for  meals  is  sufficiently 
ample  in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  but  to  allow 
only  two  hours  for  exercise,  and  that  in  the  after- 
noon, when  heat  and  fatigue  dispose  them  to  rest, 
is  positively  murderous.  And  twelve  hours  study 
per  day  is  at  least  five  hours  too  much  for  any  young 
person.  A  child  in  full,  vigorous  health,  will  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  in  six  hours  daily,  than  in 
twelve,  for  full  health  and  mental  vigour  are  incom- 
patible with  the  discipline  we  have  described. 

This  system  of  education  takes  young,  robust, 
romping  girls,  and  transforms  them  into  slow,  lan- 
guid, worthless  women.  To  acquire  skill  on  the 
piano,  a  little  bad  French,  and  a  namby-pamby 
knowledge  of  the  "English  branches,"  they  sacrifice 
health,  energy,  all  capacity  for  the  duties  of  wo- 
manhood, and  not  unfrequently  life  itself. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1857. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
session  on  Second-day,  the  21st  inst.,  and  is  still 
sitting  when  we  go  to  press.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  give  our  readers  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  a  future  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  borough  elections  in  England 
had  resulted  favourably  for  the  ministry.  Cobden,  Bright, 
Layard,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  opposition 
had  been  defeated.  The  London  Times,  though  a  sup- 
porter of  Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  expresses 
deep  regret  to  see  erased  from  the  roll  call  of  the  House 
the  names  of  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  :  of  the 
latter,  the  Times  says,  no  House  of  Commons  can  be 
complete  without  him.  The  county  elections  were  less 
favourable  to  the  ministry,  but  the  probability  was,  that 
the  Premier  would  be  sustained  by  the  new  Parliament. 

Canton  advices  state,  that  all  was  quiet  there.  Admi- 
ral Seymour  was  at  Hong  Kong,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
According  to  the  North  China  Herald,  the  Governor  of 
Canton  had  been  instructed  from  Pekin  not  to  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  but  to  avail  himself  of  all  opportuni- 
ties to  make  peace. 

Austria  has  issued  a  new  circular  against  Sardinia. 
France  and  England  have  earnestly  remonstrated  with 
both  governments  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Belgian  govern meut  has  voted  to  admit  the  im- 
portation of  coal  at  a  duty  of  one  franc,  forty  centimes 
per  ton. 

The  American  ship  Highflyer  has  been  wrecked  near 
Formosa.  The  crew  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives, 
who  also  burned  the  ship. 

It  is  supposed  the  Australian  ship  Oneida  has  been 
lost.  She  had  on  board  seventy  passengers  and  a  large 
amount  of  gold. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  in  Paris  of  conspirators 
against  Louis  Napoleon's  government. 

The  quarrel  bclween  Prussia  and  Denmark  respecting 
ttao  Danish  German  Duchies,  is  not  yet  extinct.  The 
Prussian  Premier  has  declared  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
that  Prussia,  with  all  Germany,  will  adhere  to  the 
ground  heretofore  taken  in  relation  to  them. 

The  Russian  tariff  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
The  duty  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  to  be  reduced 
one  half;  the  duty  on  silk  is  unchanged  ;  that  on  linen 
raised.  St.  Petersburg  has  recovered  rapidly  from  the 
commercial  prostration  caused  by  the  war. 

In  itelgium,  the  people  were  much  excited  from  the 
apprehension  of  changes  in  the  tariff,  which,  they  feared, 
would  injure  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  At  Tonr- 
najr,  there  had  been  a  serious  anti-free  trade  riot. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the 
week  ending  Fourth  mo.  3d,  were  :'>::, non  bale*  ;  the  rates 
for  fair  Orleans,  8  j</. ;  middling.  7  13-lOrf.  The  stock  in 
port,  -120,000  bales,  including  308,000  American.  Hread- 
stuffs  were  steady,  with  a  small  advance  in  wheat  and 
corn. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  largely  de- 
creased. The  Bank  has  advanced  the  rate  of  interest 
from  G  to  OJ  per  cent,  on  all  loans.    Consols,  03|. 

NICARAGUA. — A  number  of  men  who  went  out  in 
the  winter  to  join  Walker's  forces,  have  returned  to  New- 
York,  having  been  unable  to  force  their  way  up  the  San 


Juan  river,  which  is  held  by  the  Costa  Ricans.  There 
were  some  hundreds  of  these  deluded  men,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Lockridge,  Titus,  and  others.  In  an 
attack  of  the  Costa  Rican  post  at  Cody's  point,  about 
seventy-six  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  take  Castillo,  where  it  was  determined  to  retreat 
from  the  river.  A  great  number  of  the  men  were  crowded 
on  the  steamboat  J.  N.  Scott,  the  boiler  of  which  ex- 
ploded in  consequence,  as  is  believed,  of  one  of  the  party 
throwing  a  flask  of  powder  into  the  fire.  The  killed  and 
missing  after  the  explosion  were  about  60  in  number  ; 
the  wounded  25.  The  survivors  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  English  at  Greytown,  who  offered  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded,  and  send  them  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  they  might  desire.  Lockridge  and  a  few 
of  the  men  intended  making  an  attempt  to  reach  Walk- 
er, by  the  way  of  Panama  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  Of 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  but  little  is  known.  It  is 
reported  that  he  is  strongly  fortified,  and  able  to  main- 
tain his  position. 

VENEZUELA.— The  Grand  Central  Railroad  connect- 
ing Porto  Cabello  wiih  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco, 
is  about  being  commenced.  A  branch  road  is  also  to  be 
constructed  to  Caraccas.  The  government  has  gua- 
ranteed the  stockholders  seven  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ments, and  has  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  way  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  Republic  is  said  to  be  prosperous 
in  every  respect.  The  desired  liberal  modification  of  the 
Constitution,  it  was  thought,  would  be  effected  without 
opposition. 

UNITED  STATES.— Kansas  Affairs.— The  appoint- 
ment of  Walker  as  Governor  gives  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  northern  men  in  the  territory,  he  being  regarded  as 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  slave  State.  The  in- 
structions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  census  also 
excite  great  indignation.  All  accounts  agree  that  the 
census  takers  have  made  no  pretence  of  accuracy,  have 
avoided  the  Free  Soilers,  to  a  great  extent,  and  counted 
thousands  of  bogus  voters  from  Missouri. 

Western  Lands. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  9th 
says,  there  is  a  perfect  rush  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Western  Missouri  and  Kansas  this  spring.  The  prospect 
was,  that  in  a  few  months  all  the  desirable  land  in 
Northern  Missouri  would  have  passed  into  second  hands. 
South  of  the  Missouri,  also,  there  was  great  activity  in 
entering  lands  in  all  the  counties,  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Arkansas  line. 

Baltimore. — On  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.,  a  destruc- 
tive conflagration  occurred  on  Charles  and  Lombard 
streets,  in  that  city,  which  destroyed  a  number  of  ware- 
houses and  much  valuable  property.  By  the  falling  of 
a  wall  of  one  of  the  burning  buildings,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  engaged  in  removing  merchandise  from 
an  adjacent  store,  were  buried  under  the  ruins.  At  least 
fifteen  persons  thus  lost  their  lives.  The  loss  of  property 
is  estimated  at  more  than  §300,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  224. 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  Railroad. — The  road  is  com- 
pleted to  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  15th,  the  first 
train  passed  through  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Atlantic  Teleyraph. — The  manu- 
facture of  the  cable  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  200  miles  a  week.  The  whole  line  is  expected  to 
be  shipped  by  the  last  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  soon  af- 
ter, the  communication  between  the  Old  and  New  world 
may  be  established,  if  not  delayed  by  the  accidents  and 
difficulties  to  which  the  undertaking  is  liable. 

Railroad  Iron. — The  amount  of  perfect-finished  rails 
made  at  the  Montour  (Pa.)  iron  works,  during  the  Third 
month,  was  1 1,750,  weighing  2325  tons.  At  that  rate 
the  yield  for  the  year  would  be  nearly  28,000  tons, 
enough  to  lay  a  track  of  280  miles  of  railroad. 

Prolonged  Winter. — Last  week  the  ice  was  still  solid 
in  Lake  Pepin.  Above  the  Lake,  the  Mississippi  was 
open  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  13th,  about  six  inches  of  snow 
fell  at  Jackson,  .Miss.  On  the  14th,  there  was  a  fall  of 
four  inches  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fail  of  the  Porcelain  Tower, — The  China  Herald  con- 
firms the  report  that  this  far  famed  edifice  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  contest  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Imperial  troops.  The  former  gained  possession  of 
Nankin  by  treachery,  nnd  killed  between  5000  and  G00O 
of  the  Kmperor's  soldiers. 

Divi,rr,.\  in  Philadelphia. — During  the  nine  years,  from 
IX  JK  to  1856,  no  fewer  than  1 18B  suits  for  divorce  were 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  brought 
by  the  wives  on  the  ground  of  cruel  treatment,  and  for 
desertion. 
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WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION, 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  naverford  Assoc 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meeti 
ing-house,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


J 
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TUB  ANN  I'  A  I,  MONITOR  for  1857,  is  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend.'1  Price  50  cents  per  copy,  or  $5 
per  iloz. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Second  month,  1857,  in  the  28th 
year  of  her  age,  Caroline  B.  Cope,  wife  of  John  Cope;  a 
member  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting.  While  those  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives deeply  feel  the  loss  of  one  taken  from  them  in  the 
prime  of  life,  we  sorrow  not  without  hope,  that  our 
is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  in  Hepburn  township,  on  the  28th  of  Thirc 

mo.,  1857,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaac  Winner;  a  membei 
of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  sixty-sevet 
years,  lacking  thirteen  days.    The  deceased  was  a  WO' 
man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.    For  ten  mouths  pre 
vious  to  her  death,  she  was  wholly  confined  to  her  bed 
in  one  position,  not  being  able  to  be  moved,  yet  in  al 
her  affliction  not  one  murmuring  word  fell  from  her  lips 
but  she  was  an  example  of  patience  to  those  who  visite 
her,  and  saw  her  afflictions.    A  few  hours  before  he| 
close,  she  raised  her  feeble  hands,  and  emphaticalby  said 
"  O  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  m« 
nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;"  afte 
which,  being  asked  if  she  wanted  anything  ?  she  replied 
"  Nothing  that  this  world  can  give  ;''  frequently  sayinf 
"  Why  will  you  hold  me?"    Her  speech  was  so  affecte 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  understood;  bi 
at  one  time  she  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  "  O  Holy  Jc 
sus  I"  showing  that  her  mind  was  centered  on  the  Roc 
of  Ages.    In  this  resigned  frame  of  mind,  she  quietl 
passed  away,  we  doubt  not,  to  that  rest  prepared  for  tt 
righteous,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Smyrna,  Ohio,  on  the  151 

of  Third  month,  1857,  Robert  Holloway,  in  the  66f 
year  of  his  nge  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and  ministi 
of  Flashing  Monthly  and  Guernsey  Preparative  Meetin 
This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrim 
and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  as  promulgated  by  FqL 
Barclay,  and  Penington,  and  was  so  firmly  groundi 
in  them,  that  neither  the  frowns  nor  flatteries  of  anywai] 
permitted  to  make  the  least  change  in  his  views.  Dul 
ing  his  last  illmss,  he  said:  "  It  is  through  the  mercll 
of  the  dear  Redeemer  that  I  now  feel  no  condemnation 
and  have  been  enabled  in  know  my  sins  to  go  befoik 
hand  to  judgment,  and  lo  lie  washed  white  in  the  bloT 
of  the  Lamb,  but  not  through  any  merit  of  my  own,  bl 
all  through  mercy.  Praises,  praises,  high  praises  to  tl 
Mom  High,  for  his  adorable  mercy,  lie  bore  the  pains|| 
B  lingering  illness  with  much  christian  patience  and  M 
signation,  and  we  feel  that  our  poor  Society  has  lost  c 
of  its  suffering  ones,  yet  we  have  the  comfortable  ass, 
ranee,  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

ROEB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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I'or  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  2SS.) 

Towards  the  close  of  her  connection  with  the 
[psvrich  Seminary,  the  mind  of  Mary  Lyon  was 
tii  nore  deeply  immersed  in  her  concern  for  the  edu- 
ction of  young  women  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life, 
.n  the  Second  month  of  1834,  she  writes  to  one  of 
ler  friends :  "  During  the  past  year,  my  heart  has 

0  yearned  over  the  female  youth,  in  the  common 
valks  of  life,  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as 

;a  hough  a  fire  was  shut  up  in  my  bones.  I  should 
,-4 .  steem  it  a  greater  favour  to  labour  in  this  field 
tk  han  in  any  other  on  which  I  have  ever  fastened 
s  ay  attention."  She  prepared  a  circular  during 
hat  winter,  in  which  she  proposes  that  "  buildings 
jr  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  of  board- 
rs,  together  with  furniture  and  all  other  things 
j4ecessary  for  the  outfit,  be  furnished  by  voluntary 
*  abscription,  and  placed,  free  from  incumbrance, 

1  the  hands  of  trustees. 
"  2.  Teachers  to  be  secured  that  would  labour 

lithfully  and  cheerfully,  receiving  only  a  moderate 
sh  ilary,  compared  with  what  they  could  command 
*,  l  other  situations. 

"*  "3.  Style  of  living  neat,  but  very  plain  and 
J*  mp!e 

jtii   "  4.  Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed 
ik*  y  the  members  of  the  school. 
i:     "  5.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as 
'W  as  may  be,  and  still  cover  the  common  expenses 
v  f  the  family,  instruction,  &c. 

■  6.  No  surplus  income  to  go  to  the  teachers,  to 
le  domestic  superintendent,  or  to  any  other  per- 
>n,  but  all  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury,  for  the 
ill  further  reduction  of  the  expenses  the  ensuing 
;ar." 

To  her  friend,  Thomas  White,  who  had  been 
;eply  interested  in  her,  and  in  her  Buckland  and 
.-hfield  schools,  she  forwarded  a  number  of  these 
rculars  for  distribution  among  his  acquaintances, 
companying  them  with  a  letter  ;  after  suggesting 
a*  s  patronage,  she  says ;  "  I  have  long  had  a  secret 
b*f 
;ol»: 
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<pe,  that  the  time  would  arrive,  when  I  could 
nsistcntly  give  up  my  present  sphere  of  labour, 
id  in  some  way  devote  my  life,  my  strength, 
[,  d  all  my  powers  to  this  object.    That  time  has 
w  arrived ;  and  after  labouring  half  a  year 
l«M  iger  in  this  seminary,  (Ipswich,)  I  expect  to  close 
1  f  connection  with  it."    Writing  from  Ipswich  to 


...  r  mother,  in  the  same  year,  1834,  she  says  : 
The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  in^titu- 

d,  and  the  course  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  |  expenses,  the  foundation  was  commenced  the  3d  of 


adopt  when  I  have  instructed  in  my  native  hills,  I 
believe,  is  eminently  suited  to  make  good  mothers, 
as  well  as  teachers.    I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  many,  who  have  enjoyed  these  privileges, 
occupying  the  place  of  mothers.    I  have  noticed 
with  peculiar  interest  the  cultivated  and  good  com- 
mon sense,  the  correct  reasoning,  the  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  patience,  meekness,  and  gentle- 
ness of  many  of  them.    I  have  felt  that  if  all  our 
common  farmers,  men  of  plain,  good  common  sense, 
could  go  through  the  country,  and  witness  these 
mothers  in  their  own  families,  and  compare  them 
with  others  in  similar  circumstances,  they  would  no 
longer  consider  the  money  expended  on  them  as 
thrown  away."    "  I  looked  out  from  my  quiet 
scene  of  labour  on  the  wide  world,  and  my  heart 
has  longed  to  see  many  enjoying  these  privileges, 
who  cannot,  for  want  of  means.    I  have  longed  to 
be  permitted  to  labour  where  the  expenses  would 
be  less  than  they  are  here,  so  that  more  of  our 
daughters  could  reap  the  fruits.    Sometimes  my 
heart  has  burned  within  me  ;  and  again  I  have  bid 
it  be  quiet.    I  have  sometimes  speculated,  and 
built  airy  castles,  and  again  I  have  bid  my  mind 
dwell  on  sober  realities."    "  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  is  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  will  prosper  it.  In 
this  movement,  I  have  thought  much  more  con 
stantly,  and  have  felt  much  more  deeply,  about 
doing  that  which  will  be  for  the  honour  of"  Christ, 
and  for  the  good  of  souls,  than  I  ever  did  in  any 
step  in  my  life.    I  want  that  you  should  pray  for 
me,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  may  in  this  thing  be 
guided  by  wisdom  from  above,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  me,  and  make  me  a  blessing.  My 
daily  prayer  to  God  is,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  'I    If  the  Lord  go  not  with  me,  let  me  not 
go  up  hence." 

As  a  reply  to  objections  made  against  the  teach- 
ers receiving  a  comparatively  low  compensation,  it 
is  stated  that  Mary  Lyon  never  received  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  her  services, 
and  had  a  home  in  the  seminary  besides.    The  re- 
port that  she  was  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  manual 
Labour  school,  was  directly  contradicted  by  her ; 
and  she  remarks  :  "  After  the  acquaintance  I  have 
had  with  many  cultivated  and  interesting  families, 
where  the  daughters,  in  a  systematic  manner,  per- 
formed all  the  labour,  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence that  a  system  might  be  formed  by  which  all 
the  domestic  work  of  a  family  of  one  hundred  could 
be  performed  by  the  young  ladies  themselves,  and 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
improvement  in  knowledge,  or  of  refinement.  Might 
not  this  simple  feature  do  away  much  of  the  preju- 
dice against  female  education  among  common  peo- 
ple?   If  this  prejudice  could  be  removed  by  any 
sans,  how  much  would  it  do  for  the  cause." 
Several  projects  had  been  devised,  and  discussed 
and  abandoned  before  the  decision  was  come  to  by 
several  benevolent  men,  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  female  education,  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion at  South  Iladley,  embracing  the  principles 
and  the  favourite  course  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement proposed  by  Mary  Lyon.    After  contend- 
ing with  numerous  discouragements,  and  expending 
much  labour  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  meet  the 


the  Tenth  month,  1836.    M.  Lyon  writes  from 
South  Hadley  to  one  of  her  friends  :  "  We  had  a 
fine  day  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.    It  was 
a  day  of  deep  interest.    The  associations  were  very 
tender.    That  is  an  affecting  spot  to  me.  The 
stones,  brick  and  mortar  speak  a  language  which 
vibrates  through  my  very  soul.  How  much  thought 
and  how  much  feeling  have  I  had  on  this  general 
subject  in  years  that  are  past !    And  I  have  indeed 
lived  to  see  the  time,  when  a  body  of  gentlemen 
have  ventured  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice, 
which  will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females. 
This  will  be  an  era  in  female  education.  The  work 
will  not  stop  with  this  institution.    The  enterprise 
may  have  to  struggle  through  embarrassments  for 
years,  but  its  influence  will  be  felt."    In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building,  she  was  by  no  means  idle. 
She  was  instrumental  in  collecting  the  first  thou- 
sand dollars  to  meet  casual  preparatory  expenses, 
and  then  aided  greatly  in  obtaining  larger  sub- 
scriptions for  the  site  and  building  :  as  it  approach- 
ed completion,  she  took  charge  of  obtaining  funds 
and  articles  for  furnishing  the  house.    Her  days 
were  spent  in  the  unfinished  edifice,  overseeing 
workmen;  she  looked  after  the  drawers,  cup- 
boards, closets,  shelves,  latches  and  hinges,  and 
saw  that  the  funds  were  applied  to  promote  the 
convenience  and  welfare  of  the  church's  daughters. 
When  the  joiner  was  done,  she  made  ready  for  the 
mason ;  and  when  the  masonry  was  done,  she  made 
ready  for  the  painter;  and  when  the  painter  was 
done,  she  saw  to  the  drying. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  erected,  and  its  rooms  were  ready  to 
receive  eighty  pupils,  when  the  school  was  first 
opened.    The  main  building  is  ninety-four  feet  by 
fifty,  five  stories  high,  though  the  lower  one  is  par- 
tially below  the  ground  in  front,  but  not  in  the 
rear,  as  the  surface  here  slopes  easterly.  The 
basement  story  is  devoted  to  a  large  domestic  hall 
and  a  large  dining-hall,  with  six  smaller  rooms. 
The  second  story  has  a  large  hall  for  school  exer- 
cises, forty-eight  by  sixty  feet,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, a  natural  history  cabinet,  three  parlours, 
and  several  private  rooms.    The  third  story  has  a 
chemical  laboratory,  philosophical  cabinet,  two  re- 
citation and  lecture- rooms,  and  several  private 
rooms  for  pupils  or  teachers.  The  two  upper  stories 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  private  rooms,  sixty-two 
in  number.    All  the  private  rooms  for  teachers  and 
pupils  amount  to  eighty-five.    The  main  building- 
will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils 
well.    Subsequently  a  wing  has  been  extended 
back,  containing  twenty-five  additional  rooms  for 
teachers  and  pupils ;  so  that  two  hundred  and 
twenty  can  now  be  accommodated  in  the  private 
rooms  in  the  whole  building.    In  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  is  a  large  court,  surrounded  by 
buildings,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  laun- 
dry.   To  the  east  of  the  buildings,  the  ground 
slopes  towards  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  promenade  in  that  di- 
rection, on  which  suitable  buildings  for  bath-houses 
were  designed  to  be  erected.    The  domestic  ar- 
rangements require  that  all  the  pupils  room  and 
board  within  the  seminary.    The  nearest  inhabit- 
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ant  of  South  ILidley  cannot  send  a  daughter  thi- 
ther, who  does  not  conform  to  this  rule.  The  se- 
cond peculiarity  consisted  in  the  domestic  work, 
being  all  performed  by  the  members  of  the  schools, 
so  that  no  female  help  is  admitted.  This  is  to  be 
done  on  the  principle  of  equality.  All  are  to  take 
a  part,  not  as  a  servile  labour,  for  which  they  are 
to  receive  a  small  weekly  remuneration,  but  as  a 
gratuitous  service  to  the  institution,  and  by  which 
its  independence  of  the  will  of  hired  domestics  will 
be  secured.  Another  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  promote  health,  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  the  pupils  ;  their  health,  by  its  furnishing 
them  with  a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind  j 
their  improvement,  by  its  tending  to  preserve  their 
interest  in  domestic  pursuits.  This  feature  of  the 
plan  was  original  with  Mary  Lyon,  and  was  ob 
jected  to  by  some  of  her  friends.  But  finally  it 
gave  the  pk  n  most  interest  with  a  large  and  highly 
respectable  class  of  the  community,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  taught  how  to  perform 
the  ordinary  processes  of  housewifery. 

The  course  of  study  has  always  embraced  three 
years  and  three  classes — the  junior,  the  middle, 
and  the  senior.  The  terms  of  admission  are,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  English 
Grammar,  a  good  knowledge  of  Modern  Geography, 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  Watts  on 
the  Mind,  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  and  the  whole  of 
Adams'  New  Arithmetic.  None  are  received  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.  Except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  no  candidates  will  be  accepted,  expecting  to 
enter  after  the  year  commences,  or  to  leave  till  it 
closes. 

Alter  the  school  had  been  in  operation  a  few 
years,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  studies,  and 
the  following  adopted  :  — 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class. — Review  of  English 
Grammar,  Latin,  (Cornelius  Nepos,)  History, 
(Worcester's  Elements,  Goldsmith's  Greece,  Rome 
and  England,  and  Grimshaw's  France,)  Day's 
Algebra,  Playfair's  Euclid  and  Wood's  Botany 
commenced  ;  also,  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  and  Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Studies  of  the  Second  Class. — Latin,  Cutter's 
Physiology,  Silliman's  Chemistry,  Olmstead's  Na 
tural  Philosophy,  Olmstead's  Astronomy,  Wood's 
Botany  continued,  Ncwmau'sRhctoric;  also,  Alex- 
ander s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class. — Playfair's  Euclid 
finished,  Wood's  Botany  continued,  Hitchcock's 
Geology,  Paky's  Natural  Theology,  Upham's  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  in  two  volumes,  Whately's  Logic, 
W'ayland's  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analogy, 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  All  the  members  of 
the  school  attend  regularly  to  Composition,  Read- 
ing and  Calisthenics. 

(To  bo  continuwl.) 


age  of  10.  Cows  live  about  15  years.  Cuvier  con- 
siders it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  to  the 
age  of  1000.  The  dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the 
age  of  30.  An  eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of 
104.  Ravens  have  frequently  reached  the  age  of 
100  years.  Swans  have  been  known  to  live  300 
years.  M.  Mallerton  has  the  skeleton  of  a  swan, 
that  attained  the  age  of  200  years.  Pelicans  are 
long  lived.  A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  to 
the  age  of  107  years. — Leisure  Hour. 


Outlines  of  Br.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Centra' 
South  Africa. 


Age  of  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  20 
years;  a  wolf  lives  20  years;  a  fox  14  or  16; 
lions  are  long  lived.  Pompcy  lived  to  the  age  of 
70.  The  average  of  cats  is  14  years.  A  squirrel 
and  bare  7  or  8  years.  Rabbits  7.  Elephants 
have  been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  400 

;ii  -.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered 
one  Poms,  king  of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant 
which  had  fought  very  valiantly  for  the  king, 
named  him  Ajax,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  sun, 
and  let  him  go  with  him  with  this  inscription, 
"  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  had  dedicated 
Ajax  to  the  sun."  This  elephant  was  found  354 
years  after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the 
age  of  30  years  ;  the  rhinoceros  to  20.  A  horse  has 
been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  62,  but  averages 
25  to  20.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  100. 
Stags  are  long  lived.    Sheep  seldom  exceed  the 
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AtNariele,  he  parted  company  with  the  Makololo, 
who  had  convoyed  him  thus  far,  and  proceeded 
with  some  Barotse  to  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba 
with  the  Leeambye.  The  banks  of  the  foimer 
river  were  low  and  treeless  up  to  lat.  14  deg.,  38 
min.,  where  the  dense  forest  again  approached  the 
water's  edge.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
he  reached,  in  S.  lat.  14  deg.,  11  min.,  his  present 
destination,  and  found  that  the  Leeba  flowed  from 
the  N.N.W.,  and  the  Leeambye  from  E.N.E. 
Here,  too,  the  country  became  more  elevated  than 
in  the  part  previously  traversed. 

On  returning  from  the  confluence  of  those  rivers 
to  Nariele,  he  visited  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Barotse  valley,  but  he 
nowhere  discovered  a  healthy  location  upon  which 
a  mission  could  be  safely  commenced.  He  there- 
fore retraced  his  course  down  the  Leeambye,  with 
out,  indeed,  accomplishing  his  main  design,  but 
having  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  coun 
try  as  enabled  him  to  determine  the  route  by 
which  he  would  attempt  to  reach  the  west  coast. 

On  resuming  his  temporary  residence  at  Lin 
yanti,  Dr.  Livingston  did  what  he  could  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Makololo.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  some  of  them  to  learn  to 
read.  But  this  acquisition  appeared  to  them  some 
thing  supernatural.  Long  and  profound,  there- 
fore, had  been  the  solemn  counsels  held  for  the 
consideration  of  the  missionary's  proposal.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
be  tried.  Sekelctu's  father-in-law  and  his  step- 
father were,  therefore,  appointed  to  acquire  this 
marvellous  art,  that,  should  any  evil  consequences 
result  from  it,  their  experience  might  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  others.  Although  this  plan  showed  the 
extreme  of  African  caution,  these  two  pupils  ap- 
plied themselves  so  vigorously  to  the  task,  that  they, 
and  others  who  followed  their  example,  mastered 
the  alphabet  perfectly  in  a  single  day. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  best  route  to  the 
west,  and  made  all  the  preparations  in  his  power 
for  a  journey  so  difficult  and  adventurous,  he  only 
waited  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains  would 
enable  him  to  proceed  up  the  rivers.  This  period 
having  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1853,  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  chief  and  people  at  Linyanti, 
with  whom  he  had  now  sojourned  so  long,  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  kindness,  and 
set  out  towards  the  north.  As  the  natives  who 
bad  accompanied  him  from  the  Kuruman  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  fever,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
for  their  safety  to  send  them  back  to  that  station. 
But  he  had  no  lack  of  willing  and  efficient  attend- 
ants, as  twenty-seven  of  the  Barotse  were  ready  to 
.•lenmipaiiy  him,  and  Sckeletu  having  generously 
placed  his  own  canoe  at  Dr.  Livingston's  service, 
together  with  four  ridiug  oxen,  he  considered  him 
si  If  well  furnished  for  his  journey.  What  bethought 
and  how  he  felt  at  this  period  the  following 
tract  from  cue  <>f  his  letters  will  best  show: — "I 
am  again,  through  God's  mercy  and  kindness,  quite 
r  i    i  red  from  fever.    I  think  I  am  getting  rid  of 


intermittent  too,  and  if  spared,  will  impart  some 
knowledge  of  Christ  to  many  who  never  before 
heard  his  blessed  name.  Ihere  are  many  and 
large  tribes  in  the  direction  in  which  we  go,  all 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  I 
hope  God  will,  in  mercy,  permit  me  to  establish 
the  gospel  somewhere  in  this  region,  and  that  I 
may  live  to  see  the  double  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  commerce  and  Christianity  employed  to  stay  the 
bitter  fountain  of  African  misery." 

Pursuing  his  course,  first  up  the  Leeambye  and 
then  up  the  Leeba,  he  made,  at  the  outset,  compa- 
ratively rapid  progress,  and  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted while  gliding  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
those  noble  streams  in  his  swift  canoe.  But  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this  pleasant 
mode  of  transit  for  that  most  tedious  and  toilsome 
one — the  back  of  an  ox.  Thus  he  slowly  tracked 
his  course  for  more  than  300  miles  northward,  un- 
til he  reached  the  latitude  of  Loando,  the  Portu- 
guese city  on  the  coast,  whither  he  was  bound, 
when  he  turned  and  travelled  towards  the  west. 
But  the  personal  discomfort  and  delay  thus  caused" 
w  ould  have  been  unimportant,  had  other  circum-  i 
stances  proved  favourable.  It  was,  however,  the 
season  of  heavy  rains.  He  was  constantly  drench- 
ed with  such  showers  as  compelled  him  to  deposit 
his  chronometer  watch  (so  essential  to  his  observa- 
tions) in  his  arm-pit,  while  his  lower  extremities 
were  wetted  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  crossing 
marshy  streams.  During  this  part  of  his  journey, 
he  and  the  natives  were  also  compelled  to  livei 
almost  entirely  upon  the  manioc  root,  which,  being, 
chiefly  composed  of  starch,  induced  an  affection  of 
the  eyes,  which  greatly  impaired  their  vision.  But 
these  causes  brought  not  merely  discomfort  but 
disease ;  for  night  after  night  had  he  to  stretch 
himself  in  his  damp  clothes  upon  the  saturated 
ground,  suffering  from  fever,  which  deprived  himfj 
of  rest,  undermined  his  strength,  and  rendered  th<' 
labour  of  each  succeeding  day  more  difficult.  Bu 
in  referring  to  his  circumstances  at  this  period,  h< 
says,  "  These  privations,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  ar« 
not  mentioned  as  if  I  considered  them  in  the  ligh! 
of  sacrifices.  I  think  the  word  ought  never  to  b'| 
mentioned  in  reference  to  anything  we  can  do  foj 
Him,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sake 
became  poor." 

While  thus  pursuing  his  toilsome  path,  noi 
across  flooded  plains,  and  now  "  through  dens 
tangled  forests,  which  no  wagon  could  penetrate, 
he  was  still  delighted  with  the  country,  concerninj 
which  he  says,  "  the  luxuriant  loveliness  of  many  s 
spot  will  remain  in  my  imagination  forever."  Bil 
that  which,  amidst  his  difficulties  and  suffering 
cheered  and  sustained  him  most,  in  addition  t 
Divine  consolations,  was  the  extreme  kindness 
the  people  of  Balonda. 

On  arriving  at  the  latitude  of  Loando,  the  part; 
pursued  a  westerly  course  ;  but  from  this  point,  tl 
native  tribes  bordering  upon  the  Portuguese  provin 
of  Angola  had  become  so  demoralized  by  conta 
w  ith  Europeans,  and  their  connection  with  the  sla 
trade,  that  it  was  with  no  slight  difficulty  or  da 
ger  Dr.  Livingston  was  able  to  proceed.  Paymet 
were  demanded  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretenc  j, 
and  both  he  and  the  Makololo  were  forced  to  pit 
with  everything  they  could  dispense  with,  even  > 
their  clothes,  in  payment  for  food,  fines,  and  fjl 
rics;  and  after  they  had  parted  with  their  i'j 
rapacious  mobs  still  surrounded  them,  demandg 
what  they  had  not  to  give,  and  threatening  violej* 
upon  their  refusal.  But  the  judgment  and  coun)B 
of  Dr.  Livingston  triumphed,  although  repeated 
more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  these  virtp 
were  called  into  exercise.  Still  he  and  his  pay 
were  at  this  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  JO 
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e  i  small  amount  of  suffering,  from  toil,  want,  and  dis- 
el  ease. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
"  |l  will  illustrate  his  circumstances  in  this  part  of  his 
^    journey : — 

"  Never  did  I  endure  such  drenchings,  and  all 
}  I  the  streams  being  swollen,  we  had  to  ford  many, 
"I  the  water  flowing  on  the  rustic  bridges  waist  deep. 
"  5}  Others  we  crossed  by  sticking  to  the  oxen  the  best 
I  way  we  could,  and  a  few  we  made  a  regular  swim 
» }  of.  My  Barotse — for  with  them  alone  I  travelled 
s'  — did  not  know  I  could  swim,  and  the  first  broad 
c'  {  stream  we  came  to  excited  their  fears  on  my  ac- 
ft'|fl  count.  '  Now,  bold  on  fast  by  the  tail.  Don't  let 
aii  go.'  I  intended  to  follow  the  injunction,  but  tail 
"I  and  all  went  so  deep  I  thought  it  better  to  strike 

out  alone  for  the  bank,  and  just  as  I  reached  it  I 
«!'  was  greatly  gratified  to  see  a  universal  rush  had 
H  been  made  for  my  rescue.    Their  clothes  were  all 

floating  down  the  stream,  and  two  of  them  reached 
AJi  me  breathless  with  the  exertion  they  had  made.  If 
^ji  we  could  march  I  got  on  very  well :  I  don't  care 
*">j  much  for  fatigue ;  but  when  compelled  to  stand 
*  still  by  pouring  rains,  then  fever  laid  hold  with  his 
™  strong  fangs  on  my  inner  man,  and  lying  in  a  little 

gipsey  tent,  with  everything  damp  or  wet,  was  sore 
call  against  the  grain. 

uj  »  As  we  approached  the  Portuguese  settlements 
K  the  people  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last; 
mf!f  instead  of  gifts  of  food,  we  were  offered  knocks  on 
Kj|ithe  head.  The  Chiboque,  for  instance,  are  most 
Ml  outrageous  blackguards.  We  were  spending  Sun- 
3J>{|  day  on  peace  society  principles  when  a  whole  tribe 

5  surrounded  us,  fully  armed  with  guns,  arrows, 
M  :  spears,  and  short  swords.  They  were  all  vocife- 
rating  and  brandishing  their  weapons  simultane- 
ffll'ously.  I  sat  down,  and  asked  the  chief  to  do  the 
at*  I  same,  and  then  demanding  silence,  requested  to 

1  know  what  was  the  matter.  Our  crime  consisted 
It* -in  one  of  our  men  when  spitting,  allowing  a  small 
& 1  drop  of  the  saliva  to  fall  on  one  of  them.  I  re- 
1.  to  plied,  if  the  chief  could  seriously  say  such  was  a 
crime,  I  was  willing  to  pay  a  fine.  (On  such  frivo- 
lijPflous  pretexts  we  had  often  to  pay  enormous  fines.) 
tol^He  accepted  one,  but  his  warriors  rejected  it,  and 
o  titl  demanded  one  thing  after  another,  until,  by  de- 
•M  manding  one  of  our  number  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 

I  we  saw  their  intention  was  regular  plunder,  and 
a*  armed  ourselves  for  the  worst.  They  feared  my 
den*  arms  alone :  indeed  we  were  as  a  company  unpre- 
rite,! pared  for  fighting;  but,  armed  as  we  were,  not  a 
milkman  of  chiefs  or  councillors  would  have  escaped 
/  the  first  onset.  We  determined  to  let  them  shed 
BtHhe  first  drop  of  blood,  and  sat  looking  at  them  in 
riifl  all  their  heathenish  shouting.    This  resolute  bear- 

':  ing  made  them  more  reasonable,  so  they  accepted 
an  ox,  and  gave  us  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  flesh 

,to  show  that  they  were  of  a  generous  disposition 
r parti  after  all.  We  were  often  so  treated,  and  at  last 
nt,tllno  passage  allowed  us  through  a  town  or  village 
■orii>i  without  paying  for  it.  I  paid  away  nearly  all  I 
onttlhad — oxen  for  provisions,  riding  clothes,  razors, 
is  -I*  spoons,  &c." 

irdtj  But  the  gracious  Providence  which  had  watched 
flB0  over  his  steps  thus  far  did  not  now  forsake  him. 
jtenfl  Having  reached  the  river  Quango,  he  happily  met 
topi  with  a  Portuguese  settler,  through  wbo^e  kind  and 
>vel  valued  aid  he  and  his  party  were  safely  escorted 
,nl'e  to  Cassange.  From  this  point  he  was  treated  with 
ieir  a  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  Por- 
jso'li  tuguese  authorities,  and  by  the  population  gene- 
violei  rally,  until  he  reached  Loando.  And  it  was  a 
coari  merciful  thing  that  he  was  thus  treated,  for  so  ex- 
jeafei  treme  were  his  sufferings  towards  the  termination  j 

Ait!  Df  his  journey,  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  and 
,13 pi  rrom  dysentery,  that  he  could  not  sit  upon  his  ox 

and  onger  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  when  he  en- 


tered the  much-desired  city,  he  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  But  here  warm-hearted  friends 
awaited  him,  the  most  valuable  of  whom  was  Ed- 
mund Gabriel,  her  majesty's  commissioner  at 
Loando,  and  the  only  Englishman  in  the  place. 
By  him  he  and  his  twenty-seven  companions  were 
most  generously  received.  11 1  shall  never  forget," 
says  Dr.  Livingston,  "  the  delicious  pleasure  of 
lying  down  on  his  bed  after  sleeping  six  months  on 
the  ground,  nor  the  unwearied  attention  and  kind- 
ness through  a  long  sickness,  which  Mr.  Gabriel 
invariably  showed.    May  God  reward  him !" 

(To  be  continued.} 


Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  in  the  everlasting 
Seed  of  God,  which  bath  the  wisdom  and  life  eter- 
nal, and  dominion  over  all  that  is  in  the  fall,  in 
which  the  blessing  of  the  everlasting  God  is  known, 
and  his  life  that  never  fadeth,  in  which  Seed  is  the 
wisdom  that  is  pure  and  gentle,  which  was  before 
the  wisdom  that  is  below.  And  so,  all  Friends,  be 
ready  to  offer  up  yourselves  in  the  power  of  God, 
joining  to  the  suffering  Seed,  in  which  ye  offer  up 
yourselves  to  God  in  the  patience,  in  your  suffer- 
ings, feeling  the  Seed,  which  was  before  that  was 
which  makes  to  suffer.  For  the  Lamb  must  have 
the  victory;  mark,  the  Lamb,  and  not  t/ie  rough 
nature,  which  hatb  gotten  up  since  man  fell  from 
the  image  of  God  ;  the  Lamb  must  have  the  vic- 
tory over  that.  So  give  up  in  the  Lamb's  nature, 
that  in  that  ye  may  all  meet  in  life,  in  power,  in 
victory  and  dominion  over  all  that  which  is  in  the 
fall,  knowing  the  birth  that  will  persecute,  and  the 
birth  that  is  persecuted,  the  birth  that  is  born  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  birth  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 
There  is  but  these  two  births,  and  the  elder  must 
serve  the  younger ;  and  the  elder  is  the  first  birth. 
Therefore  all  feel  Jacob,  and  the  Seed  of  God ; 
then  ye  come  to  feel  that  which  shall  remain  for- 
ever and  ever.  So  in  that  stand  and  dwell  to  the 
mighty  God,  that  ye  may  be  a  blessing,  and  a  good 
savour  in  the  hearts  of  all  people,  being  valiant  for 
the  Truth  upon  the  earth.  And  take  heed  of 
grieving  the  Spirit,  but  be  faithful.  Take  heed  of 
provoking,  and  keep  down  all  that  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  is  contrary  to  God,  by  which  ye  may 
answer  that  of  God  in  every  one.  G.  F. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour  for  1856. 

Answering  a  Fool  according  to  his  Folly. 

(From  the  French.) 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  that  monarch  imagined  that  he  was 
establishing  the  decrees  of  his  government  upon 
the  obligations  of  religion,  that  theology  and  meta- 
physics became  fashionable  studies;  the  various 
parties  at  court  imagining  that  in  them  they  found 
inexhaustible  arsenals  whence  they  might  select 
their  weapons  for  attack  or  defence.  The  law  of 
the  church  had  become  that  of  the  state,  and 
crowds  of  distinguished  persons,  who  had  hitherto 
complied  with  the  ceremonials  of  worship  from 
habit  and  the  accident  of  education,  without  being 
at  the  pains  of  inquiry,  suddenly  became  sceptical 
in  matters  of  religion,  through  motives  of  policy ; 
for.  according  to  the  current  notions,  to  establish 
the  errors  of  the  believers  in  Christianity,  was  to 
attack  the  fountain  of  authority  at  its  source,  and 
convict  the  throne  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

At  that  period,  (says  the  narrator  of  the  fol- 
lowing scene,)  I  was  living  at  Paris.  It  was  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  summer;  the  sun  pursuing 
his  course  in  mid-sky,  shed  such  intolerable  radi- 
ance upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  roofs  of  the 
palaces,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  that  my  vision 
was  oppressed  with  the  glare,  and  I  sought  relief] 


in  the  shade.  Desirous  of  solitude  and  medita- 
tion, I  repaired  to  the  umbrageous  avenue  of  the 
Cours-la-Reiue ;  there  in  lonely  reverie,  I  was  re- 
flecting on  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  innumerable  incentives  which  man  has 
to  the  exercise  of  gratitude  and  praise,  when  I 
heard  myself  accosted  familiarly  by  an  acquaint- 
ance— a  self-constituted  metaphysician  and  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  whose  passion  was  reasoning,  and 
who  wanted  but  reason  to  make  him  an  adept  in 
his  art. 

All  his  motions  seemed  actuated  by  a  satisfac- 
tion which  he  could  not  contain ;  his  eye  sparkled 
with  joy ;  and  so  soon  as  I  had  caught  sight  of 
him,  he  entered  at  once  into  conversation,  like  a 
man  who,  bursting  with  impatience  to  impart  great 
tidings,  has  no  time  to  throw  away  in  the  empty 
formality  of  ceremony.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  congratulate  me ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  most 
interesting  work  upon  the  soul.  I  have  made  a 
grand  discovery,  and  am  at  length  in  the  condi- 
tion to  prove  that  what  men  call  the  soul  is  but  a 
word — an  empty  word — void  of  signification,  and 
that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,  ever  had 
a  soul !"' 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  I,  recoiling,  from  his 
proffered  embrace ;  "  empty  words  and  void  of 
signification,  are  those  you  have  just  pronounced  ; 
you  may  rank  yourself  with  the  brutes  if  you 
choose;  permit  me  to  decline  that  honour." 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  knew 
you  would  not  surrender  without  proofs,  but,  thanks 
be  to  philosophy,  I  can  furnish  them.  Let  us  rea- 
son coolly,  for  I  am  going  to  combat  this  ideal  ex- 
istence of  the  soul,  not  by  vain  declamations,  too 
common  at  the  present  day,  but  by  triumphant 
arguments  derived  from  the  perpetual  contradic- 
tions of  a  host  of  learned,  and,  as  you  esteem  them, 
wise  men,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  Now, 
as  Quintilian  says,  '  When  men  of  intellect,  ac- 
knowledged as  such,  cannot,  after  entire  ages  of 
impartial  discussion,  agree  concerning  a  cause,  or 
an  effect,  we  are  justified  in  denying  both ;'  and 
as  this  is  a  recognized  maxim  among  philosophers, 
who  by  its  means  have  settled  the  question  of 
ghosts,  phantoms  and  spectres,  in  asserting  a  nega- 
tion, which  negation  is  the  sole  truth — therefore  I 
set  out  with  this  principle,  and  hasten  to  put  my  first 
question  :  What  is  the  soul ? — '  A  nature  always 
in  motion,'  says  Thales; — 'A  self-existent  quantity,' 
says  Phythagoras ; — '  A  subtle  air,'  says  Plutarch  ; 
'  It  is  rather  an  active  fire,'  says  Aristotle ; — '  You 
deceive  yourselves,'  says  Hipponius,  '  It  is  an 
ethereal  fluid ;' — '  You  should  rather  say  it  is  a 
composition  of  earth  and  water,'  says  Anaximan- 
der ; — '  Silence,  you  are  all  partly  wrong,'  cries 
Empedocles,  'it  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements.' 
Whereupon  a  thousand  voices  are  babbling  at  once : 
1  It  is  a  simple  essence,'  says  one ;  '  No,  it  is  a 
compound,'  says  another ;  a  third  declares  it  is  a 
celestial  flame ;'  a  fourth,  that  it  is  a  mere  har- 
mony;' a  fifth,  that  it  is  a  '  cohesion  of  infinite- 
simal atoms ;'  while  a  sixth  will  have  it  that  it 
is  '  a  portion  of  the  divinity  ;'  and  a  seventh  con- 
tends that  it  is  '  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  the  senses.' 
Then,  where  is  its  seat?  Hippocrates  places  it 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  brain ;  Epicurus,  in  the 
stomach ;  Erasistratus  makes  it  serve  for  an  en- 
velope to  the  head ;  while  Strabo  contents  himself 
with  placing  it  between  the  eyebrows.  '  It  is  in 
the  blood,'  says  Critias ;— '  Yes,  in  the  heart,'  adds 
Empedocles; — 'Say  rather  in  the  diaphragm,'  con- 
tends Plutarch  ;— '  Stuff!'  says  Descartes,  'it  is  in 
the  pineal  gland.'  Now,  after  so  many  evident 
contradictions,  and  centuries  of  doubt,  I  invoke 
the  principles  of  Quintilian— I  apply  my  negation, 
and  declare  boldly  that  the  soul  is  but  a  dream  of 
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our  good  ancestors,  which  the  full  light  of  reason 
will  banish  forever,  with  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  histories  of  hobgoblins." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  we  had  wandered 
from  the  green  alleys  under  which  my  logician 
had  found  me  meditating,  and  the  river  ran  lazily 
at  our  feet,  in  an  uninclosed  spot,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  "  My  friend,"  said  I, 
seizing  him  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and  constraining 
him  to  remain  immoveable  before  me,  to  shield  me 
from  the  more  oppressive  influence  of  the  sun,  "  I 
very  much  admire  your  mode  of  reasoning  ;  in  thus 
striking  at  the  foundations  of  a  contested  subject, 
you  have  got  rid  of  so  many  serious  difficulties,  that 
really  I  am  tempted  to  experiment  in  your  way  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  Really  you  and  Quintilian 
are  two  very  clever  fellows." 

"You  flatter  me,"  said  he;  "but  permit  me  to 
take  a  more  convenient  position  to  receive  your 
compliments ;  for  I  assure  you  I  feel  as  though  I 
were  frying  in  the  sun." 

"  What,  the  sun  !  You,  the  foe  of  prejudice,  can 
you  not  free  yourself  from  such  a  simple  one  as 
that  ?    You  believe  in  the  sun  V 

"  The  sun  a  prejudice  !  My  good  sir,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  in  it ;  it  is  burning  me  up." 

"  Let  us  reason  coolly,"  said  I,  fixing  him  in  his 
former  position.  "  I  had  hitherto  believed  that  this 
admirable  harmony  of  nature — the  grandeur  of 
man,  the  might  of  his  intellect — the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  an  entire  creation  submitted  to  his  in- 
dustry— his  reason  governing  the  tempest  of  his 
fiery  passions — all  sufficiently  indicated  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  him  from  other  animals ;  but 
now  that,  by  the  law  of  contradictions,  you  have 
demonstrated  that  his  intellect  is  nought  but  base 
matter,  and  that  his  existence  is  without  an  ob- 
ject, permit  me  in  my  turn,  by  the  same  argu- 
ments, to  cure  you  of  your  error  relative  to  the 
sun. 

"What  is  the  sun?  Is  it  a  cloud  enflamed,  a 
burning  rock,  a  fire  that  extinguishes  and  renews 
itself,  a  mirror,  a  fifth  element,  a  composition  of 
different  fires,  a  spiritual  flame,  a  globe  which 
transmits  rays  of  light,  or  receives  them,  as  Xeno- 
phon,  Metrouorus,  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Aristotk 
Plato,  Antisthenes,  Pythagoras,  and  Newton  have 
in  their  turn  averred  ?  Then,  how  large  is  it  ? 
Heraclitus  gives  it  a  diameter  of  one  foot;  Anax- 
agoras  extends  it  to  the  size  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
Anaximandcr  makes  it  the  size  of  the  earth ;  while 
Eudoxis  believes  it  nine  times,  and  Thales  sixty 
times  as  large  as  the  moon;  Lucretius  says  it  is 
just  the  size  it  appears  to  be;  and  Anaximene  re- 
duces its  circumference  to  that  of  a  leaf;  and, 
lastly,  Cassini  pronounces  it  a  million  times  bigger 
than  the  whole  earth." 

"  Agreed,  agreed  !  but  it  burns  me." 
"  It  cannot  burn  you  if  it  does  not  exist,  of  which 
I  am  going  logically  to  convince  you.   Let  me  pro- 
ceed.   Xenophon  asserts  that  each  zone  has  its 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  201.) 
ABEL  HINGSTON. 

This  Friend  was  born  in  England,  about  the 
year  1661.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  Philadel- 
phia county,  where  he  resided  for  man}  years. 
Being  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  Truth,  he  grew 
in  religious  experience,  and  became  qualified  for 
usefulness  in  the  church.  In  1719,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  for 
Byberry  Particular  Meeting,  and  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  appointments,  testify  to  the  considera- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends.  He  was 
a  useful  member  of  religious  Society,  continuing 
even  to  advanced  age  a  willing  labourer  for  the 
;h,  in  the  station  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
deceased  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1747,  aged  about 
86  years. 

HATTIL  VARMAN. 
Hattil  Varman  was  born  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  in  the  year  1685.  His  parents  were 
religious  persons,  who,  having  been  convinced  of 
the  Truth  themselves,  were  concerned  to  bring  up 
their  children  therein.  Being  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  Hattil  bowed 
to  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  grew  in 
religious  experience.  After  he  reached  maturity, 
he  married  Abigail  Sandwith,  a  daughter  of  two 
valuable  Friends,  William  and  Joan  Sandwith,  of 
Ballina  Carick,  in  the  said  county  of  Wexford. 

In  the  year  1728,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Leacock  township, 
Lancaster  county,  "  being  well  recommended  by 
certificate  from  Cooladine  Monthly  Meeting." 
They  were  far  from  any  meeting,  and  Hattil  and 
wife  were  "  exemplary  in  often  calling  their  family 
together  to  worship  God."  After  a  time  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  settling  about 
them,  a  meeting  both  for  worship  and  discipline 
was  established,  which  was  held  at  first  in  their 
house.  His  wife,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
speak,  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  laboured 
therein.  The  memorial  issued  concerning  him, 
states,  "  He  was  a  constant  attender  of  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  an  exemplary, 
humble  waiter  therein ;  of  an  orderly  life  and  con 
versation  ;  much  desiring  the  prosperity  of  Truth. 
A  true  labourer  in  the  church,  and  a  lover  of  good 
order  therein,  being  well  qualified  to  act  in  the 
discipline  thereof. 

He  continued  a  willing-hearted  servant  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  engaged  therein,  until  very  near  his 
end,  being  spared  the  weariness  of  long  sick- 
ness, and  of  much  suffering.  About  five  days  be 
fore  his  death,  he  became  weak  and  helpless,  but 
did  not  complain  of  any  sickness  or  pain.  He 
gradually  declined,  being  sensible  until  about  his 
close,  departing  this  life  the  27th  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1747,  and  was  buried  at  Friends'  burying-ground, 
in  Leacock.    He  was  aged  77  years. 


particular  sun;  Empedoeles  admits  two ;  thus  you 
sec  contradiction  ,,n  every  side;  J  invoke,  therefore, 
the  principle  of  Quintilian  and  your  own,  and  de- 
clare boldly  that  the  existence  of  the  sun  is  but  a 
dream  of  our  good  ancestors." 

"  Believe  what  you  like,"  cried  my  enraged  rea- 
soner,  bursting  violently  from  my  grasp,  "  but  your, 

negative  has  damaged  the  membranes  of  my  brain  of  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  of  which  meeting 
by  keeping  me  here  in  the  fa  at."  I they  were  both  for  a  long  time  useful  members. 

"  (Jo  and  recover  yourself,"  said  I ;  "  and,  sage  Grace  r.  <■,  ived,  whilst  young,  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
logician  ns  you  are,  endeavour  to  comprehend  that  in  which  she  laboured  to  the  close  of  her  life,  and 
the  immortal  soul  is  to  the  moral  creation,  what) Adam  was  appointed  an  elder,  in  which  station 
the  sun  is  to  the  material  :  man  and  sov.  reign  of  he  was  faithful  and  in  good  unity  with  his  friends 


GRACE  HARKER 
Grace  Ilarkcr  was  born  in  England,  about  the 
year  1669.    She  was  married  to  Adam  Harker 


a  careful  attender  of  meetings  until  old  age." 
She  died  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1747,  aged  78  years. 
Adam  Harker,  a  few  years  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  very 
useful  in  Teligious  Society;  but  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  seeking  another  residence,  no  account  of 
his  death  has  been  preserved. 

ABIGAIL  PAXSON. 

Abigail  Paxson  was  born  in  the  year  1675. 
Her  residence  was  at  Buckingham,  Bucks  county. 
She  was  a  faithful  woman.  Her  memorial  says, 
she  "  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  even  in 
her  old  age ;  had  a  gift  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
she  was  exercised  pretty  frequently.  She  was 
sound  in  her  matter,  which  tended  to  edification." 

She  was  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  took  place  Twelfth  mo.  14th,  1747,  she  be- 
ing then  72  years  of  age. 

WILLIAM  NIXON. 

William  Nixon  was  a  valuable  Friend,  who,  on 
Richland,  Pennsylvania,  being  established  as  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  1742,  was  appointed  an  elder  i 
of  that  meeting.    His  friends  say  :  "  He  was  a 
constant,  zealous  attender  of  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  very  exemplary  in  observing  j 
the  hour  to  meet,  and  of  solid  gravity  and  watch-; 
fulness  in  meetings,  and  was  zealously  concerned; 
to  maintain  good  order  in  the  church  to  the  end  of 1 
his  days."    He  died  Twelfth  mo.  14th,  1747,  be-;, 
ing  in  his  67th  year. 

MARY  MARRIOTT. 

Neither  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  Friend 
nor  her  maiden  name,  have  I  been  able  to  learn 
She  was  one  of  the  Friends  of  Gwynnedd,  and  re 
ceived  early  in  life  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  th< 
gospel.  She  was  married  to  our  friend,  Cadwal 
lader  Foulke,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  ai 
account,  to  whom  for  many  years  she  was  a  lovin; 
and  tender  wife.  In  the  year  1724,  she  was  firs] 
appointed  as  a  representative  to  the  Meeting  c 
Ministers  and  Elders,  which  shows  that  she  wa 
then  received  as  a  minister. 

Having  put  her  hand  to  the  gospel  plough,  sb 
did  not  draw  back,  but  continued  industrious! 
employed  therein  until  her  death.  The  first  ej 
tensive  religious  visit  paid  by  Mary  Foulke,  j 
which  we  are  informed,  was  with  Susanna  Morri| 
to  New  England.  This  was  performed  early  / 
the  year  1728. 

In  the  beginuing  of  the  year  1731,  Cadwalladi 
and  Mary  Foulke  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
certificate  from  Gwynnedd,  affectionate  and  full,  wj 
granted  them,  in  which  she  was  "  recommend^ 
to  God's  grace,  and  the  guidance  thereof."  T 
removal  appears  to  have  been  in  the  ordering  jf 
Truth,  and  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  devot 
couple  was  enlarged,  to  the  benefit  of  the  churct 
In  the  latter  part  of  1739,  she  laid  before  1 
Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of  religious  service 
Harbadoes,  and  in  Mew  England,  with  informati 
that  her  friend,  Hannah  Cooper,  was  under  simiir 
concern,  and  that  they  proposed  paying  the  vik 
In  company. 

(Tu  be  continued. ) 


the  earth ;  cease  to  pride  yourself  on  treading  your 
glory  under  your  feet,  and  renouncing  your  im- 
mortality." 


"  She  was,"  says  her  memorial,  "  a  woman  of  an 
innocent,  exemplary  life  and  conversation,  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  in  her  young  years,  and  yras 


Dear  Friends, — Prize  your  time,  and  the  lovof 
the  Lord  to  your  souls  above  all  things ;  and  m  d 
[that  light  in  you,  that  shows  you  sin  and  e\ ) 
I  which  checks  you  when  ye  speak  an  evil  word,  jd 
tells  you,  that  you  should  not  be  proud,  nor  wJH 
ton,  nor  fashion  yourselves  like  unto  the  wori; 
for  the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away.  If  re 
hearken  to  that,  it  will  keep  you  in  humblenesof 
mind,  and  lowliness  of  heart,  and  turn  your  mi 
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within,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  to  be  guided  by  it ; 
and  bring  you  to  lay  aside  all  sin  and  evil,  and 
keep  you  faithful  to  the  Lord ;  and  bring  you  to 
wait  on  him  for  teaching,  till  an  entrance  thereof 
be  made  to  your  souls,  and  refreshment  come  to 
them  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  There  is 
your  teacher,  the  Light,  obeying  it ;  there  is  your 
condemnation,  disobeying  it. 

If  ye  hearken  to  the  Light  in  you,  it  will  not  suf- 
fer you  to  conform  to  the  evil  ways,  customs,  fash- 
ions, delights,  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  so 
lead  you  to  purity,  to  holiness,  to  uprightness,  even 
up  to  the  Lord.  Dear  hearts,  hearken  to  it,  to  be 
guided  by  it ;  for  if  ye  love  the  light,  ye  love  Christ ; 
if  ye  hate  that,  ye  hate  Christ.  Therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  consider  of  it ;  and 
the  Lord  open  your  understandings  to  know  him. 

G>  F- 

Selected. 

NOTHING  IS  LOST. 
Nothing  is  lost ;  the  drop  of  dew 

That  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower, 
Is  but  exhaled,  to  fall  anew 

In  summer's  thunder  shower  ; 
Perchance  to  shine  within  the  bow 
That  fronts  the  sun  at  fall  of  day, 
Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 
Of  fountains  far  way. 

Nought  lost,  for  even  the  tiniest  seed 

By  wild  birds  borne,  on  breezes  blown, 
Finds  something  suited  to  its  need, 

Wherein  'tis  sown  and  grown ; 
Perchance  finds  sustenance  and  soil 
In  some  remote  and  desert  place  ; 
Or,  'mid  the  crowded  homes  of  toil, 
Sheds  usefulness  and  grace. 

The  little  drift  of  common  dust. 

By  the  March  winds  disturbed  and  tossed, 
Though  scattered  by  the  fitful  gust, 

Is  changed,  but  never  lost ; 
It  yet  may  bear  some  sturdy  stem, 

Some  proud  oak  battling  with  the  blast, 
Or  crown  with  verdurous  diadem 
Some  ruin  of  the  past. 

The  furnace  quenched,  the  flame  put  out, 

Still  cling  to  earth  or  soar  in  air, 
Transformed,  diffused,  and  blown  about, 

To  burn  again  elswhere  ; 
Haply  to  make  the  beacon  blaze 

That  gleams  athwart  the  briny  waste, 
Or  light  the  social  lamp,  whose  rays 
Illume  the  home  of  taste. 

The  touching  tones  of  minstrel  art, 

The  breathings  of  some  mournful  flute, 
Which  we  have  heard  with  listening  heart, 

Are  not  extinct  when  mute; 
The  language  of  some  household  song, 

The  perfume  of  some  cherished  flower, 
Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 
To  memory's  after-hour. 

So  with  our  word3,  or  harsh,  or  kind, 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot ; 
But  leave  some  trace  upon  the  mind — 

Pass  on,  yet  perish  not ; 
As  they  are  spoken,  so  they  fall 

Upon  the  spirit  spoken  to, 
Scorch  it  like  drop3  of  burning  gall, 
Or  soothe  like  honey-dew. 

So  with  our  deeds,  for  good  or  HI 

They  have  their  power,  scarce  understood  ; 
Then  let  us  use  our  better  will 

To  make  them  rife  with  good. 
Like  circles  on  a  lake  they  go, 

Ring  within  ring,  and  never  stay; 
0,  that  our  deeds  were  fashioned  so 
That  they  might  ble3s  alway  ! 

Then,  since  these  lesser  things  ne'er  die, 

But  work  beyond  our  poor  control, 
Say,  shall  that  suppliant  for  the  sky — 

The  greater  human  soul? 
Ah,  no  !  it  still  will  spurn  the  past, 
And  search  the  future  for  its  rest, 
Joyful  if  it  be  found  at  last 
'Mong  the  redeemed  and  blest ! 

John  Critchley  Prince. 


Selected. 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 
Though  Cowper's  zeal,  though  Milton's  fire 

Inspired  my  glowing  tongue  ; 
Though  holier  raptures  woke  my  lyre, 

Than  ever  seraph  sung ; 
Though  faith,  though  knowledge  from  above 

Mine  ardent  labours  crowned  ; 
Did  I  not  glow  with  christian  love, 

'Twere  all  but  empty  sound. 

Love  suffers  long;  is  just,  sincere, 

Forgiving,  slow  to  blame  ; 
Friend  of  the  good,  she  grieves  to  hear 

An  erring  brother's  shame. 
Meek,  holy,  free  from  selfish  zeal, 

To  generous  pity  prone, 
She  envies  not  another's  weal, 

Nor  triumphs  in  her  own. 

No  evil,  no  suspicious  thought 

She  harbours  in  her  breast ; 
She  tries  us  by  the  deeds  we've  wrought, 

ADd  still  believes  the  best. 
Love  never  fails  ;  though  knowledge  cease, 

Though  prophecies  decay, 
Love,  christian  love,  shall  still  increase, 

Shall  still  extend  her  sway. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Water  Works  and  Tun 
nels. — We  are  liable  to  forget  the  great  works  of 
the  past,  in  our  admiration  of  those  of  the  present 
age ;  hence  it  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  recall 
what  the  old  engineers  have  accomplished,  as 
healthful  stimulant  to  excite  our  modern  engineers 
to  greater  efforts. 

The  old  Roman  aqueducts  for  supplying  that 
city  with  water,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  when  com 
pared  witb  the  greatest  of  modern  works  of  this 
kind,  dwarf  them  into  insignificance.  Rome  had 
one  aqueduct — Aqua  Apia — ten  miles  long,  all 
underground ;  another — Anio  Vetus  — forty-three 
miles  long,  and  nearly  all  undergound  also ;  ano- 
ther— Aqua  Marcia — fifty  miles  long,  and  the  Anio 
Nevus,  fifty-nine  miles  long,  with  arches  109  feet 
high.  There  were  also  four  other  aqueducts,  amount- 
ing to  nine  altogether,  for  supplying  Rome  with 
water  by  gravitation,  for  there  were  no  steam 
engines  in  those  days  to  pump  it  up  from  the  adja- 
eient  river  Tiber  for  city  use,  as  is  now  done  at 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  others  of 
our  cities. 

The  noblest  work  of  modern  engineering  for 
supplying  any  city  with  water  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
Croton  Water  Works  of  New  York.  Its  artificial 
tunnel  is  carried  over  valleys,  through  hills,  and 
and  over  rivers  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The 
work  is  stupendous,  to  be  sure,  for  it  carries  a 
condensed  river  from  the  mountains  into  the  city, 
but  compared  to  the  old  Roman  water  tunnels  it  is 
not  so  much  to  boast  of. 

The  city  of  Montreal  has  recently  finished  some 
great  works  of  engineering  for  supplying  itself  with 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  employing  the  water  power  of  the  river  to 
pump  itself  up  to  an  elevated  reservoir.  The  water 
from  the  St  Lawrence,  immediately  above  the  ra 
pids,  is  conducted  by  a  canal  five  miles  long  to  a 
basin,  where  two  large  wheels,  36  feet  in  diameter, 
work  force  pumps,  which  drive  the  water  through 
iron  pipes  for  about  three  miles  to  a  double  reser- 
voir situated  on  the  mountain  behind  the  city,  at 
a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  river  level.  These 
reservoirs  contain  20,000,000  gallons,  and  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Thus  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  200  feet  the  water  is  conducted  through  the 
whole  city.  Next  to  the  Croton  Water  Works,  the 
Water  Works  of  Montreal,  we  understand,  are  the 
greatest  of  the  kind  on  our  continent. 

From  present  indications  there  are  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  will  yet  surpass 
old  Ptome  in  extent  and  population,  and  which 


must  be  supplied  with  water  from  distant  sources. 
As  no  city  can  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  without 
a  good  supply  of  water,  we  tell  them  to  look  to  old 
Rome  for  encouragement  as  an  example. 

Some  great  works  of  tunneling,  or  boring  through 
mountains,  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  executed 
in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  for  carrying 
railroads  through  them,  and  the  tunnel  now  boring 
through  the  Green  Mountains,  three  miles  long,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  expensive  work  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  by  our  engineers;  but  we 
have  only  begun  to  execute  works  of  this  kind,  and 
we  require  to  be  stimulated.  The  Alleghanies, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  other  mountains,  have 
yet  to  be  tunneled  to  make  pathways  through  them 
for  the  "  iron  steed."  Look  at  what  the  old  Ro- 
mans did.  They  cut  a  tunnel  as  part  of  a  drain 
for  Lake  Fucinus,  and  it  was  bored  one  mile 
through  a  mountain  of  hard  cornelian.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  nine  feet  wide  and  nineteen 
feet  high.  There  was  no  gunpowder  then  to  assist 
the  miners  in  blasting ;  all  the  work  of  cutting 
was  executed  inch  by  inch  by  steady  labour  with 
the  pick,  wedge  and  chisel.  Considering  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for  this  work,  our  engineers 
have  much  to  incite  them. — Scientific  American. 


Endurance  of  Literary  Losses. —  Of  all  the 
losses  of  property,  none  would  seem  so  dishearten- 
ing as  to  lose  the  proceeds  of  protracted  mental 
toil,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  patience  these 
trials  have  usually  been  borne,  and  with  that  for- 
titude and  resolution  they  have  been  repaired. 
The  resignation  of  Fenelon  surpassed  that  of 
Cyprian  himself.  His  papers  were  consumed  in  a 
fire  which  burnt  down  the  palace  of  Cambrai.  The 
Abbe  de  Langeron  hastened  to  Versailles  to  inform 
him  of  the  disaster.  He  found  him  quietly  con- 
versing with  some  friends,  and  the  Abbe  endea- 
voured to  break  the  news  by  degrees. 

"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  Archbishop  ;  "  but 
it  is  better  that  my  house  should  be  destroyed  than 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  man;"  and  he  tranquilly 
resumed  the  former  conversation. 

When  Cooper,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Diction- 
ary, had  been  employed  eight  years  upon  his  work, 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  shrew,  put  it  on  the  fire. 
The  indomitable  lexicographer  commenced  it  anew 
and  in  eight  years  more  completed  his  task. 

Porson  spent  ten  months  of  incessant  toil  in 
copying  in  his  beautiful  hand  the  almost  obliterated 
manuscript  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius.  When  the 
copy  was  burnt,  he  sat  down  unruffled  to  make  a 
second,  which  he  completed  in  the  same  perfect 
style  as  the  first. 

Audubon  likewise,  the  American  ornithologist 
had  one  thousand  of  the  drawings  for  his  great 
work  on  birds  destroyed  by  fire.  "  The  burning 
heat,"  he  says,  "  which  rushed  through  my  brain 
when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great  that  I  could  not 
sleep  for  several  nights,  and  my  days  were  oblivion  • 
but  I  took  up  my  gun,  note-book  and  pencils,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods  again  as  gaily  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  I  could  make  better  draw- 
ings than  before.  In  three  years  my  portfolio  was 
filled." 

All  authors,  however,  have  not  displayed  the 
same  self-command.  A  fire  consumed  the  obser- 
vatory and  manuscripts  of  Hevelius,  and  such  was 
his  regret  at  the  destruction  of  some  astronomical 
notes,  that  he  wrote  eight  years  afterwards  that  he 
never  thought  of  it  without  shedding  tears.  Father 
Simon,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Critical  His- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Jesuits  to  the  Intendant  of  Rouen, 
and,  fearing  that  his  manuscripts  would  form  the 
ground  of  a  charge  against  him,  in  the  first  im- 
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pulse  of  alarm  he  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
No  sooner  was  it  done  than  his  regret  brought 
on  a  violent  fever,  which  killed  him  in  three 
days. 

An  accidental  fire  destroyed  a  work  of  Urcaeus, 
which  he  had  just  completed.  Pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  on  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  he 
rushed  into  a  wood,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  a 
continuous  delirium.  He  passed  the  night  on  a 
dunghill,  and  next  morning  took  refuge  in  the  cot- 
tage  of  a  poor  joiner,  and  remained  with  him  six 
months,  renouncing  alike  the  companionship  of  his 
books  and  his  friends.  What  an  effectual  antidote 
it  would  have  been  to  his  grief  if  he  could  have 
rated  his  works  at  the  same  value  as  they  were 
rated  by  the  world  ! — Quarterly  Review. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Self-Exaltation. 

a  Exalted  apprehensions  of  greater  light  than 
others,  larger  discoveries  than  others,  more  self- 
denial  than  others,  watching  for  other's  infirmities, 
and  judging  common  decency  and  conveniency ; 
this  is  the  Pharisee,  i"  am  holier  than  thou.  Here 
is  the  conceited,  puffed-up  estate,  of  which,  0  that 
all  may  have  a  care  of,  especially  of  the  feigned 
humility ;  for  under  that  seeming  nothingness, 
lurlcs  tfie  greatest  exaltation  ;  and  such,  by  crying 
down  all  height,  raise  themselves  up  higher  than 
ever,  as  if  others  were  only  fit  to  be  pitied,  them- 
selves justified  and  commended." 

Self-exaltation  under  the  profession  of  self-denial 
and  humility,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
enmity  and  party  spirit,  by  which  the  walls  of 
partition  are  raised  up  between  those  who  should 
be  found  within  the  one  enclosure,  walking  hand 
iu  hand,  observing  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the 
same  thing,  with  but  one  end  in  view,  and  this  the 
one  for  which  we  were  created,  even  that  of  bring- 
ing glory  to  God,  and  promoting  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men.  If  this  were  happily  our 
individual  engagement,  we  should  be  found  keep- 
ing our  ranks  in  righteousness,  seeking  rather  to 
heal  and  restore  than  to  wound  and  destroy, 
to  gather  and  unite,  rather  than  scatter  and 
divide. 

This  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  true  be- 
liever in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  a  dispensation  of  love  to  the  souls 
of  men  ;  combining  the  disposition  to  pardon  and 
to  heal,  with  the  effectual  power  of  salvation.  As 
we  are  engaged  faithfully  to  abide  within,  where 
he  who  is  the  Captain  of  salvation,  condescends  to 
meet  with  us,  and  to  clothe  us  with  the  graces  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  enabled  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  the  power 
of  enmity,  which  has  its  root  in  the  wilfulness  and 
pride  of  man. 

No  unregenerate  heart  can  appreciate  the  bene- 
fit which  arises  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  church, 
through  the  humble,  fervent,  and  effectual  prayer 
of  the  righteous,  which  ascends  as  holy  incense  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Almighty  Goodness  and  Power, 
with  whom  it  finds  favour,  and  by  whom  it  is  an- 
swered, to  the  praee  and  com  tort  of  the  soul  from 
whence  it  arises,  and  the  help  and  strength  of 
others,  upon  whose  account  it  may  have  been  of- 
fered. Hut  0,  how  low  in  our  own  estimation  must 
we  be  brought  before  we  can  appear  with  accept- 
ance before  the  Majesty  of  heaven  ;  for  he  will  not 
condescend  to  regard  the  cries  of  the  proud,  who 
approach  Him  with  the  lip  and  the  longue,  while 
the  heart  is  far  from  him. 

Humility  and  innocence  are  requisite  to  the  ac- 
ceptable offering  of  any  gift  upon  the  altar  of  the 
heart,  wherefore  we  are  admonished  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  brother,  if  he  bath  aught  against  u*, 


before  offering  our  gift;  and,  saith  the  Psalmist, 
"  I  will  wash  iny  hands  in  inuocency,  that  I  may 
compass  thy  holy  altar."  Purity  and  humility  of 
heart  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable  service 
and  worship  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  in  any, 
with  any  degree  of  approbation ;  who  will  not  ac- 
cept any  ofl'eriug  which  proceedeth  from  a  divided 
heart;  from  a  heart  whose  affections  are  set  on 
things  below,  and  not  on  things  above,  and  there- 
fore not  prepared  to  breathe  the  holy  aspiration, 
"  Not  my  will  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done  ;"  but 
is  rather  engaged  in  seeking  to  advance  its  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  this  sometimes  under  the  pro- 
fession of  contending  for  the  faith. 

It  is  very  unbecoming  in  an  advocate  of  Truth, 
to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  and 
pride,  while  engaged  in  setting  forth  his  views  of 
right  and  justice,  and  yet  we  sometimes  witness 
bold  and  apparently  unfeeling  declamation,  spring- 
ing from  the  root  of  envy  and  pride,  the  fruit  of  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  believers  were  exercised  ;  the  fruit  of 
which  was  love,  joy,  peace,  meekness,  gentleness 
and  temperance,  whereby  their  moderation  was 
made  known  unto  all  men,  and  others  seeing  their 
good  works,  were  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven. There  was  no  roughness  or  harshness  in  their 
manner  or  language,  but  they  were  kind  and  for- 
bearing to  all  men,  and  upon  all  occasions ;  well 
knowing  that  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  the  fruit  of 
that  love  by  which  the  Son  of  God  was  sent 
into  the  world,  and  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  praying 
for,  rather  than  accusing  and  judging  those  who 
were  his  enemies  and  the  destroyers  of  his  precious 
life. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  found  in  an  intolerant 
and  persecuting  spirit,  by  which  we  are  led  into 
the  exercise  of  retaliation  and  accusation,  into 
crimination  and  recrimination,  returning  railing 
for  railing,  and  persecution  for  suffering  occasioned 
by  the  enemies  of  Truth,  who  speak  evil  of  that 
which  they  have  not  known  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, who  deride  and  contemn  the  exercise  of 
charity,  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, a  palliation  for  error,  and  opposed  to  the 
support  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  .But  0,  let  us 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  insinuations  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  father  of  lies,  lest  we  be  found  fight- 
ing against  God,  the  Father  and  fountain  of  all  our 
sure  mercies,  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  for  which 
he  hath  opened  the  way  through  the  blood  of  his 
dear  Son,  in  which  alone  our  robes  can  be  washed 
and  made  white,  fitting  our  souls  for  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  undcfiled,  and  which  fadeth 
not  away. 


Tbc  Almond  Tree. 

The  almond  (Amygdalus  communis,)  which  is 
indigenous  to  Syria  and  Northern  Africa,  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Madeira, 
the  Azores,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  ornament  or  its  fruit  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  When 
grafted  upon  the  common  plum,  it  often  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter;  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  where  the  winter  climate  is  almost 
as  severe  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  met  with  of 
the  elevation  of  forty  feet,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  it  grows  still  higher. 

The  almond  is  commonly  one  of  the  first  among 
hardy  trees  to  display  its  blossoms,  which  generally 
put  forth,  in  Barbary,  in  January  ;  at  Smyrna,  in 
February;  near  London  in  March;  in  (iermany  and 


New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  and  at 
Christiana,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  blossom  appears  before  the  leaves,  and 
hence  they  produce  the  finest  effect  when  planted 
among  evergreens.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
though  vernal  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the 
fruit,  they  do  not  injure  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
but  even  increase  their  splendour.  An  avenue  of 
Almond  trees,  quite  hoary  with  frost,  in  the  even- 
ing, will  be  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour  the  following 
morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month  ;  the  flowers  never  falling  off  till  the 
trees  are  covered  with  verdure.  The  fruit  is  not 
so  attractive  as  that  of  the  peach,  because,  instead 
of  preserving  the  same  delicious  pulp,  its  pericarp 
shrivels  as  it  ripens,  and  becomes  a  horny  kind  of 
husk,  opening  of  its  own  accord  at  the  end  of  ma- 
turity. The  kernel  of  some  varieties  of  the  almond, 
however,  is  not  defended  by  so  thick  a  shell  as 
that  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  ;  for  it  is  often  so 
tender  that  the  nuts  break  when  shaken  together. 
The  chief  distinction  between  these  fruits  is,  that 
the  almond  has  a  stone,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  J 
dry,  hairy  covering,  while  those  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine  are  developed  in  a  rich,  juicy  pulp,  sur- 
rounded by  a  smooth  or  downy  skin. 

In  a  wild  state  the  almond  is  sometimes  found 
with  bitter  kernels,  and  at  other  times  sweet,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Grammont  oak  (Quercus 
Hispanica,)  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet 
edible  acorns,  but  sometimes  produces  only  such 
as  are  bitter.    The  two  varieties  the  most  valuable 
for  cultivation  are  the  "  sweet  kernelled  "  almond,  i 
and  the  «  Soft  shell  "  almond.    The  shell  of  the  I 
former  is  hard,  but  the  kernel  in  sweet  flavoured. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  being  ge-< 
nerally  propagated  by  grafting,  standard  high,  oni 
the  bitter  almond,  or  on  strong  growing  seedling! 
almond  stocks,  in  order  to  insure  the  sweetness  of) 
its  fruit.    The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  soft-l 
ness  or  fragility  of  its  shell,  as  well  as  by  the  sweetji 
flavour  of  its  kernel,  and  is  the  variety  recently  in- j; 
troduced  and  distributed  by  this  office. 

The  almond  does  not  prosper,  unless  the  soil  befl 
dry,  sandy  or  calcareous,  and  of  considerable  depth  ■ 
but  all  the  varieties  will  succeed  well  in  a  free  soil  fori 
that  is  not  too  moist,  when  grafted  or  inoculatec  tlei 
on  stocks  of  the  common  plum.     The  situation 
should  be  sheltered,  on  accouut  of  the  liability  ot 
the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Awli 
it  sends  down  a  tap-root,  exceeding  two  feet 
length  the  first  season,  it  has  been  found  that  sucl 
a  tree,  when  taken  up  has  two  fibres,  and  conse 
quently  but  little  chance  of  growing. 

From  this  circumstance  originated  the  practic 
of  germinating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth  befor 
sowing  them,  and  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  ra 
dicals  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  cause 
it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots.  Thi| 
mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  also  insures  plants  1 
the  nurseryman  the  first  season  after  sowing,  when] 
as,  when  this  is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  doi 
mant  in  the  ground  two  years.  The  almond  n| 
quires  but  little  pruning,  except  when  fruit  of 
large  size  is  desired,  or  the  duration  of  the  tree  i 
wished  to  be  prolonged. 

The  advantages  of  this  tree  may  be  briefly  suni 
nied  up  in  the  following  words  : — It  prospers  upc| 
indifferent  soil ;  requires  but  little  care  in  its  cul 
tivation ;  is  beautiful  as  an  ornamental  tree,  usef' 
as  a  shade  tree,  and  profitable  in  its  production  I 
a  much  desired  fruit,  yielding,  in  its  bearing  ycail 
about  20  pounds  to  the  tree,  which  at  15  cents! 
pound,  would  amoifnt  to  at  least  §500  to  an  acrl 
The  amount  of  almonds  annually  imported  into  tlfj 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  valued  at  more  thl 
8250,000.— Patent  Office  Report. 
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Poverty  of  Spirit. — A  man  must  be  emptied  of 
liniself  in  order  that  be  may  be  filled  with  the 
•lessings  of  the  gospel.    He  must  become  poor  in 
Ipirit,  in  order  that  he  may  become  rich  in  faith, 
.nd  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed, 
:herefore,  is  the  man  who  thinks  meanly  of  him- 
elf,  and  highly  of  his  Maker  and  Eedeemer. 
ilessed  is  the  man  who  walks  humbly  with  his 
Jod,  and  is  also  humble  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
snres.    Blessed  is  the  man  who  both  feels  and 
aanifests  this  poverty  of  spirit.    This  temper  may 
tot  exalt  him  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
he  temper  befitting  his  condition  ;  it  is  a  temper 
onourable  to  God,  and  truly  beneficial  to  his  fel- 
DW-creatures.    It  is  the  temper  which  Christ  has 
ironouneed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  christian. — 
!  Vhornton. 

To  Extract  Grease  from  Cloth. — The  following 
1 !  3  infallible  :  To  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirits 

f  wine  add  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 
;  pure),  half  an  ounce  of  essential  oil  of  bergamot, 
|nd  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether;  mix  and  keep 
)  l  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Apply  with  a  piece  of 
j  ponge,  soaking  the  cloth  thoroughly  when  the 

rease  is  recent.  The  mixture  emits  a  peculiarly 
Iragrant  odour,  and  being  a  fluid  soap,  chemically 

ambined,  will  be  found  a  perfect  solvent  of  oily 

latter. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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,j  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING, 

jt  ■  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
Via  Seventh-day,  the  18th  of  the  Fourth  month. 
Iliuf  (tesides  our  Friends,  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary 
icholson,  from  England,  there  were  in  attendance 
yjHiinisters  with  certificates  or  minutes  fromNew  York 
sr?  !nd  Indiana. 

ybI  The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its  session  on 
jecond-day,  the  20th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
jll*ig.  Four  representatives  were  absent  at  the  call- 
epil'g  °f  tbe  names  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quar- 
eyjlrly  Meetings.  The  Clerk  informed  the  meeting 
jjtJftere  were  three  epistles  on  the  table  addressed  to 
pilaris  meeting  :  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  London,  and 
ijr-flie  from  Dublin,  also  the  General  Printed  Epistle. 

jje  was  proceeding  to  read  that  from  Ohio,  when 
ffit  j  |?  was  interrupted  by  two  Friends  who  rose  at  the 
tgJ  |.me  time,  oue  proposing  that  the  usual  order  should 
(l0  h  deviated  from,  so  far,  as  to  read  the  epistle  from 
ondon  first ;  and  the  other,  urging  the  meeting 
itst#  dispense  with  hearing  any  of  the  epistles  received, 
id  to  drop  all  correspondence  with  other  Yearly 
Meetings  for  the  present.  This,  at  once,  introduced 
s  e  meeting  into  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  its 
|j,  >rrespondence,  and  various  propositions  were  sub- 
'ja[Bi  itted  and  spoken  to;  the  most  prominent  being, 
(tfcef  appoint  a  committee  to  which  should  be  referred 
jjeju  e  claims  of  the  respective  bodies  in  Ohio,  (one 
j , living  Benjamin  Hoyle  as  Clerk,  and  the  other 
-.  xlmathan  Biuns,)  to  be  considered  as  the  Yearly 
t  eeting  of  Ohio ;  the  committee  to  make  report 
:xt  year.    This  was  decidedly  objected  to,  iuas- 
uch  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  bad  decided,  two 
ars  ago,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to 
aintain  its  correspondence  with  the  legitimate 
2arly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  of  which  B.  Hoyle  was 
erk,  and  nothing  had  occurred  since  to  unsettle 
at  decision.    It  was  then  proposed  to  refer  the 
bject  of  epistolary  correspondence  to  a  com- 
ittee  for  consideration,  and  after  spending  about 
l  hour  in  the  discussion,  a  message  was  received 
)m  the  Women's  Meeting,  informing  that  Pris- 
la  Green  had  laid  before  that  meeting  a  concern 
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to  visit  the  Men's  Meeting.  After  a  full  expression 
of  willingness  to  receive  her  at  that  time,  she  came 
and  was  engaged  in  both  testimony  and  suppli- 
cation; soon  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  report  was  made 
that  the  representatives  had  met,  and  united  in 
proposing  William  Evans  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
Clerk,  and  S.  Hilles  to  assist  him,  which  was  united 
with  by  the  meeting.  The  meeting  again  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  reading  of  the  epistles, 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  hearing  the  various  opi- 
nions offered,  during  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
meeting  was  not  then  prepared  to  make  a  reference 
of  the  subject,  or  of  any  part  of  it  to  a  committee, 
and  after  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  had  been 
clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  to  hear  the  epistle 
from  Ohio,  the  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  it,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  epistles  from  Lon 
don  and  Dublin,  and  the  General  Printed  Epistle 
were  read,  and  a  committee  nominated  to  prepare 
replies  to  them  and  to  the  epistle  from  Ohio.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  course  continued  to  be  expressed  by  se- 
veral, who,  since  the  separation  occurred  in  Ohio, 
have  manifested  their  preference  for  the  meeting  of 
which  J.  Binns  is  Clerk,  and  after  the  nomination  of 
the  Committee  on  Epistles,  one  of  those  Friends  pro- 
posed that  those  who  did  not  unite  with  the  action 
of  the  meeting,  should  stop  after  its  adjournment 
and  hold  what  he  called  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, on  its  original  foundation.  This  proposal  was 
united  with  by  some,  but  they  were  comparatively 
few,  and  disapproved  of,  and  warned  against  by 
others.  The  Friend  making  the  proposition,  said 
that  the  only  alternative  was  to  appoint  three  or  at 
most  four  Friends  from  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
to  request  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  except 
Ohio  to  appoint  the  same  number,  to  whom  the 
whole  subject  should  be  referred.  Various  views 
were  expressed,  and  the  evils  of  separation  exposed 
and  deprecated,  some  of  those  who  had  not  united 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  express 
ing  their  unwillingness  to  join  in  with  such  a  niea 
sure.  A  proposal  having  been  made  to  commit  the 
subject  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  in  the  Society  generally,  to  the  representatives 
as  a  committee,  to  give  it  their  serious  considera- 
tion, and  if  anything  presented  to  them  for  its  re 
moval  that  they  should  report  it  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  assistant  Clerk  asked  whether  Friends 
would  not  be  willing,  without  interfering  with  the 
previous  decision  of  the  meeting  respecting  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  omit  addressing  an  epistle  to  that 
meeting  for  the  present  year.  This  now  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  and  an  unwillingness  be 
ing  manifested  to  make  an  exception  of  Ohio,  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  correspondence  for 
the  present  year,  and  a  minute  was  made  stating 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  want  of  unity  among 
the  members  on  some  subjects,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  epistolary  correspondence,  the  meet- 
ing decided  to  omit  all  correspondence  for  the 
present  year,  and  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  want 
of  unity  among  our  members,  and  throughout 
the  Society,  to  the  representatives  from  the  re- 
spective Quarterly  Meetings,  that  if  in  their  judg- 
ment any  way  opened  to  propose  any  measure 
that  might  promote  an  increase  of  unity,  they 
should  report  it  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  it  be- 
ing clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  unsettle  any  of  the  previous  decisions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Friend  who  had  pro- 
posed for  those  who  united  with  him  to  stop  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting,  withdrew  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  meeting  adjourned.  This  sitting  lasted, 
from  ten  o  clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  although  so  protracted,  and  the 


subjects  deliberated  on  were  so  deeply  interesting, 
it  was  remarkably  quiet  and  free  from  excitement. 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  sat  at  8  o'clock,  and  at  10  o'clock, 
the  general  meeting  again  convened.  The  state  of 
the  meetings  and  members  within  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, was  brought  under  consideration,  by  reading 
the  queries  and  the  answers  thereto  sent  up  by  the 
Quarters.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  by 
many,  for  the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  apparent, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  Friends  to  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  in  support  of  the  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel,  consistent  with  the  profession 
which  we  make  to  the  world.  Counsel  and  cau- 
tion were  also  offered  to  the  younger  members  to 
induce  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  the  cross, 
that  they  might  thus  be  prepared  for  service  in  the 
church,  and  to  take  the  places  of  many  who  had 
been  of  late  years  removed  from  works  to  rewards. 
The  meeting  sat  long,  the  whole  time  being  occu- 
pied with  the  above  mentioned  subjects. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  during  the  past 
year  were  read,  and  its  action  approved  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  That  body  was  encouraged 
steadily  to  keep  in  view  the  responsible  duties  de- 
volved upon  it,  and  to  be  diligent  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  Slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  We  shall  furnish  our  readers 
with  the  report  of  the  Book  Committee  contained 
in  these  minutes. 

A  report  from  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed three  or  four  years  back,  to  extend  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway 
Quarterly  Meeting,  on  account  of  its  reduced  con- 
dition, was  read ;  stating,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  the  time  had  come  to  discon- 
tinue the  holding  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
proposing  that  it  be  laid  down  and  the  meetings 
and  members  attached  to  Burlington  Quarter; 
and  also  informing  that  the  members  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Bahway  Quarter  generally  united  in  this 
course  being  pursued.  Upon  consideration  the 
proposition  was  united  with  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  committee  continued  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  Fifth  month,  at  which  time  it  is  to 
be  laid  down,  and  to  give  the  necessary  care  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  carried 
out. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  to  propose  what  sum 
of  money  shall  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Meeting 
this  year,  and  to  re-arrange  the  quotas  to  be  paid 
by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  discontinuance  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Bahway  Quarter. 
.  Then  adjourned. 

On  Fifth  day  morning,  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  in  the  meeting-houses  of  the  different 
districts  in  the  city. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  convened  at  four 
o'clock.  The  first  business  taken  up  was  the  reports 
from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  From  these  it  appeared  there 
were  seventy-one  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  had  occasionally  made  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  drink,  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  eleven 
of  whom,  and  two  other  members,  had  given  it  as 
such  to  others.  One  of  the  Quarters  reported  all 
its  members  clear ;  and  in  nearly,  if  not  quite  all 
the  others,  labour  had  been  extended  to  those  who 
gave  concern  on  this  account,  to  persuade  them  to 
abandon  altogether  the  use,  however  seldom  it  may 
occur,  of  this  pernicious  article.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  these  delinquents  reported,  did  not  appear  to 
have  decreased  within  the  past  year,  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  in  part  owing  to  a  more  close  inquiry  hav- 
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ing  been  made,  and  cases  enumerated  wBere  the  use 
of  the  article  has  not  occurred  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  year.  The  subject  was  again  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  subordinate  Meet- 
ings, which  were  desired  to  continue  faithful,  affec- 
tionate labour,  in  order  that  all  their  members  may 
be  clear  in  the  support  of  this  testimony. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children  of 
a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school  were  reported  this 
year;  of  whom  152  attended  select  schools  taught 
by  members,  426  at  schools  taught  by  members 
but  not  select,  236  at  West  town,  10  at  Haverford, 
1  at  Providence  boarding-school,  R.  I.,  135  at 
schools  not  taught  by  members,  179  at  family 
schools,  280  at  district  schools,  30  were  tempora- 
rily absent,  and  11  had  not  been  receiving  school 
education.  The  importance  of  a  guarded  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends  was  dwelt  on 
in  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  and  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  were  enjoined  to  give  con- 
tinued care  to  the  subject,  and  to  make  report  as 
usual  next  year.  An  interesting  report  of  the  sit- 
uation of  Westtown  boarding-school,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  that 
important  seminary  was  read,  and  much  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  therewith,  and  the  committee 
was  encouraged  to  continue  their  care  to  carry  out 
the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  establishing 
that  school.  We  shall  give  the  report  in  a  subse- 
quent number. 

The  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives  long 
under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  read,  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  board- 
ing-school established  on  the  reservation,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  Indians.  It  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  was  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  labour  for  the  improvement  of  that 
poor  people. 

The  report  will  be  published  in  full. 

A  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's 
account  was  read  and  united  with. 

The  clerk  read  a  minute  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, setting  forth  the  concern  of  the  meeting  at 
the  time  of  considering  the  queries,  which  was 
approved,  and  will  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

The  business  being  all  gone  through,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concluding  minute,  expressing  thankful- 
ness for  the  extension  of  Divine  regard  at  times 
mercifully  experienced,  and  under  a  solemn  feeling 
and  great  quiet,  the  meeting  concluded,  to  meet 
again  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  11th. 

The  elections  in  England  were  nearly  over.  The  Mi- 
nisterial majority  will  be  large.  Sidney  Herbert  was 
spoken  of  as  the  new  Minister  of  War,  and  Evelyn  Den- 
ison  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  government  is  to  furnish  three  steamers 
to  assist  in  laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraphic  cable. 

Tho  amount  of  gold  on  the  way  to  Kngland,  from  Aus- 
trUii,  most  of  which  was  expected  soon,  is  about 
£2,500,000.  The  demand  for  money  was  very  active, 
and  a  further  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  was  antici- 
pated.   Consols  for  money  had  fallen  to  92$. 

The  rorn  market  throughout  France  was  declining. 
The  new  American  tariff  has  encouraged  the  French 
manufacturers  to  expect  a  profitable  business  with  the 
United  States.  Arrests  have  been  made  in  Paris  and 
the  departments,  of  persons  connected  with  a  secret  poli- 
tical society. 

Communications  are  taking  place  between  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  difficulty.  Spain  desires  to  obtain  the  support 
of  those  powers. 

The  Austrian  Ambassador  nt  Naples  repeats  the  state- 
ment, that  Naples  is  disposed  to  make  advances  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  murrain  has  appeared  among  the  cattle  of  Austria. 
The  disease  was  spreading  in  the  north  of  Europe. 


The  Danish  Diet  unanimously  approve  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Sound  Dues,  and  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Foreign  Powers. 

Russia  doss  not  consent  to  the  claims  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Holstein  question,  being  referred  to  an  arbitration. 

Operations  for  raising  the  sunken  vessels  at  Sebas- 
topol,  have  commenced.  Sixteen  vessels,  it  is  said,  have 
been  already  rescued,  including  the  Chersonese  steamer. 

The  Porte  is  inclined  to  consent  to  the  union  of  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  on  condition 
that  its  sovereignty  be  respected,  and  that  the  united 
provinces  continued  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

Reforms  .are  progressing  in  Turkey.  In  two  cases 
christian  witnesses  have  given  evidence  against  Turks 
in  Bosnia,  and  in  both  cases  the  Turks  were  found 
guilty. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Calcutta  to  Third  mo.  18th, 
had  been  received  in  England.  It  was  considered  in 
India,  that  the  closing  of  the  five  Chinese  ports  against 
European  commerce  was  imminent. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  the  Liverpool  cotton 
market.    Flour  and  breadstuffs  continued  dull  of  sale. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  is  stated  from  Washington, 
that  the  Governorship  of  Utah  has  been  tendered  to 
Major  Benjamin  McCulloh,  of  Texas,  and  that  it  is  be- 
lieved he  will  accept  the  appointment.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  preserve  a  peaceful  policy 
towards  the  Mormons,  in  order  that  the  laws  shall  be 
executed,  and  the  rights  of  all  protected  without  recourse 
to  arms.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  Gov.  Izard,  of  Ne- 
braska, on  the  ground  of  public  expediency.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  made  arrangements  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Pacific  wagon  road  recently  provided 
for  by  Congress.  The  road  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  of  which  is  intrusted  to  a  superintendent  charged 
with  its  construction. 

Ohio. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  recently  adjourn- 
ed, after  passing  a  bill  making  it  a  penitentiary  offence 
to  claim  or  hold  slaves  in  Ohio,  or  to  undertake  to  carry 
away  from  the  State  as  a  slave  any  coloured  person.  The 
law  is  intended  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Resolutions  were  also  passed,  request- 
ing the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  to  vote  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States. 

Pennsylvania. — The  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  main  line 
of  the  public  works  has  passed  the  legislature.  Its 
conditions  are  such  as  will,  it  is  believed,  be  likely  to 
result  in  a  sale.  The  price,  if  sold  to  any  other  party 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  is  $7,500,000. 
Should  the  railroad  company  become  the  purchaser, 
the  price  is  to  be  $9,000,000,  and  the  company  is  to  be 
released  from  the  tonnage  tax,  and  tax  on  stock  and 
loans  now  paid.  The  additional  $1,500,000  charged  the 
company,  being  a  consideration  for  exemption  from  tax- 
ation. 

California. — A  despatch  from  New  Orleans,  under  date 
of  the  27th  ult,  states  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Empire 
City,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th.  The  steamer 
Illinois  left  Aspinwall  for  New  York,  with  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  gold.  The  Costa  Ricans  have  taken 
possession  of  Puenta  Arenas,  and  have  also  captured 
the  steamer  Rescue,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Most  of  Lockridge's  men  had 
left  the  Isthmus.  The  Empire  City  brought  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  to  New  Orleans,  and  seventy  others 
were  on  board  the  Illinois,  bound  for  New  York.  Walk- 
er's position  at  Rivas  is  said  to  be  impregnable.  Busi- 
ness in  California  was  dull,  but  Chinese  products  were 
advancing  in  price.  The  Pacific  Express  Company  has 
failed. 

The  Ohio  Rincr  continues  in  good  navigable  order.  On 
the  27th  ult.,  there  were  seven  feet  two  inches  of  water 
in  the  channel,  at  Pittsburg. 

Kansas. — On  Secretary  Stanton's  arrival  in  the  terri- 
tory, he  published  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  administration  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  territorial  Legislature,  and  the  validity  of  the  terri- 
torial laws,  and  especially  recognized  the  act  providing 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  It  presumes  the  Con- 
vention will  submit  the  question  of  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  State  for  the  subsequent  vote  of  the  people. 
He  recommends  a  general  amnesty  of  past  enmities  and 
persecutions. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  393.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
36;  consumption,  46.  On  the  23d  ult.,  the  schooner 
Merchant  was  seized,  as  she  was  leaving  port,  ou  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  slaver. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  216.  Of  consump- 
tion, 37. 

Minnesota. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Spirit  Lake, 
Blue  Earth  county,  a  number  of  persons  have  been  killed, 
and  others  taken  prisoners  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  There 
is  no  clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  hostilities.  Much 


excitement  had  arisen,  and  several  companies  of  armed 
men  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Cold  Weather  at  the  South. — On  the  23d  ult.,  the  wea- 
ther at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  continued  very  cold, 
making  fires  as  needful  as  in  the  winter.  The  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  suffering  from  the  frosts. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Steamer  Lyonnais. — Capt.  Dunham, 
of  the  bark  Adriatic,  which  came  into  collision  with  the 
French  steamer  Lyonnais,  was  arrested  in  France  on  a 
claim  for  damages  made  by  the  owners  of  the  steamer. 
On  a  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  Dunham,  the 
court  admitting  the  exceptions  taken  by  him  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts. 

Ocean  Encroachments. — The  New  Jersey  geological  re- 
port shows  that  the  Atlantic  is  steadily  encroaching 
upon  the  land  on  its  coast.  At  Cape  Island  the  surf  haa 
eaten  inward  a  full  mile  since  the  Revolution. 

The  New  York  Canals  are  to  be  opened  for  navigation 
on  the  6th  inst. 

The  Florida  Everglades. — The  water,  so  long  lying 
stagnant  in  the  everglades,  is  said  to  have  recently  found 
an  outlet  through  which  it  is  discharging  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  many  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  believed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the'sugar  cane. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  C.  Allen,  BJ 
Ashton,  Josiah  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Jonathan 
Fawcett,  H.  W.  Harris,  R.  Boone,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  R^ 
McBride,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Warner  Atkinson,  $4. 
vols.  29  and  30,  for  Sina  Stratton,  $4,  vols.  28  and  29  j 
from  Nathan  Hall,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Asa  Garretson, 
agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  D.  Edgerton,  $2,  vol.  29,  for  M. 
Bailey,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30 ;  from  Jacob  Haines,  agt.,  Pa., 
for  Christopher  Ellwood,  A.  McCarty,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  11th  inst.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  con- 
veyances will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School 
on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  on 
Second-day,  the  11th,  and  Third-day,  the  12th  inst 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  aftei 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  o 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  half  past  1 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  th« 
School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-da; 
afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  ant 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  b; 
the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  b; 
a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  procure  ticket 
as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School 
including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  b 
charged  at  the  School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctl 
marked  West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  ownei 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  Nc 
304,  late  84  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  for  the  pupil 
left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  foi 
warded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  th 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Tow 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penm 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  liab.' 
to  be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  Ci 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  < 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Schoij 
to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  mon 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passei 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  If 
twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  othi 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Fourth  mo.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  II 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  p 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  ma|t 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Secondstreet.  ^  » 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  ! 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

The  teachers  with  whom  the  school  opened,  were 
Mary  Lyon,  principal ;  Eunice  Caldwell,  asso- 
ciate principal;  Mary  W.  Smith,  Amanda  H. 
Hodgman,  teachers ;  Abigail  Moore,  Persis  C. 
Woods,  Susan  Reed,  assistant  pupils.  It  will 
( a  phow  how  well  known  and  esteemed  were  these  as- 
;ft(l  pociate  principals,  and  also  what  a  preparation 
:t'»  there  was  in  the  public  mind  for  such  a  school,  to 
:M  istate  that  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  it 
fi'  contained  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils.  Many 
lf|  more  have  applied  for  admission  every  year  than 
to!  could  be  well  accommodated,  and  the  teachers 
pas  have  always  been  induced  to  receive  more  than 
'>[  *  would  be  desirable  till  more  rooms  were  built.  The 
amount  of  term  time  in  the  seminary,  embraced  in 
*!c  j  three  sessions,  is  forty  weeks.  For  board  and  tui- 
$  bj  tion  during  that  time,  not  including  fuel  and  light, 
tkM  the  charge  was  fixed  at  first  at  sixty  dollars,  and 
seta  has  ever  since  continued  the  same.  This  sum  is 
|™j  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  what  is  charged  at 
:on(  most  female  seminaries  in  the  land  where  the  same 
slevated  system  of  instruction  is  given ;  and  it 
ft.  %eems  difficult  to  most  persons  to  conceive  how  so 
«PaP°  ow  a  rate  has  enabled  the  school  to  sustain  itself; 
^  j  ind  even  to  get  relieved  of  a  debt  of  some  thou- 
jj.fajpands  of  dollars.  It  shows  the  sagacity  of  Mary 
, ft*  Lyon's  views,  however,  that  she  judged  so  accu- 
up  ajrately  of  the  proper  sum,  when  probably  her  most 
jeliabi  U(jjci0lls  friends  would  have  told  her,  if  consulted, 
lMl ,  Jiat  it  was  far  too  low  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
^'i  school.  The  low  salaries  of  the  teachers  explain 
,  ScK  -he  reason.  She  fixed  her  own  salary  at  two  hun- 
]tm*  lred  dollars,  with  board,  fuel  arid  lights  ;  and  when 
P~y  mbsequently  the  trustees  urged  her  to  take  more, 
j(j  the  always  refused.  Her  successor,  on  account  of 
jj  feeble  health,  was  induced  to  take  three  hundred 
lollars.  The  salaries  of  the  other  teachers  have 
varied  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  huu- 
lred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  with  board, 
eiii"  The  anniversary  at  this  seminary  is  a  season  of 
ujeart  nucu  interest,  and  attracts  many  visitors.  The 
'^Jj  iret  has  been  a  model  for  the  rest,  up  to  this  time. 
\.t  occurs  in  the  Eighth  month.  Public  examina- 
ions  are  conducted  two  days  previous.  Several 
elected  young  women  read  compositions,  written, 
lowever,  by  other  members  of  the  school.  About 
iood,  the  pupils,  teachers  and  trustees  go  in  pro- 
ession  to  a  meeting-house  at  a  little  distance, 
rhere  an  address  is  delivered  by  some  person  pre- 
iously  selected.   The  diplomas  are  then  delivered, 


with  a  brief  address,  by  the  secretary  of  the  trus- 
tees, to  the  senior  class.  Afterwards  the  school, 
with  invited  friends,  return  to  the  seminary  to 
dinner. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  delivered  on  these  oc- 
casions, is  upon  parchment,  in  the  style  of  the  col- 
lege diploma,  in  English,  as  follows  : — 

"  A.  B.  has  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  at  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
and  by  her  attainments  and  correct  deportment  is 
entitled  to  this  testimonial. 

"  Given  at  South  Hadley,  &c,    Mary  Lyon, 

"  ,  Secretary.  Principal." 

Though  the  arrangements  in  starting  the  new 
school  were  considered  judicious,  and  comparatively 
little  change  became  necessary  after  the  trial  of 
the  first  year,  yet  the  eleven  years  in  which  she 
was  engaged  in  its  oversight  were  among  the  most 
busy  periods  of  Mary  Lyon's  life.  For  a  consid- 
erable part  of  that  time,  the  pecuniary  means  of 
the  institution  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
its  treasury ;  and  she  felt  herself  called  on  to  watch 
this  part  of  the  enterprise  with  as  careful  an  eye 
as  any  other.  The  school  opened  with  116  pupils; 
in  1844-45,  there  were  255;  and  in  1850-51, 
there  were  244 — these  were  the  largest  number  in 
any  of  the  intermediate  years.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils,  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  was  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  of  course  the 
same  names  are  sometimes  repeated — the  actual 
number  that  has  received  instruction  is  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred :  of  these  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  have  finished  the  course  of  study, 
and  received  diplomas. 

We  have  seen  how  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
school,  which  leaves  the  domestic  labour  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  operated  during  the  first  year. 
But  success  for  so  short  a  time  scarcely  lessened  the 
scepticism  of  those  opposed  to  it.  Very  few  but 
the  projector  had  strong  confidence  that  it  would 
be  successful  or  desirable.  And  therefore  the  trus- 
tees took  care  not  to  make  the  fate  of  the  school 
depend  upon  it.  Even  now  it  might  be  given  up 
without  essentially  interfering  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  school.  Yet  it  has  certainly  had  extraordi- 
nary and  uninterrupted  success  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  is  doubtless  regarded  with  great  interest 
by  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community.  Those 
who  have  had  the  oversight  of  the  plan,  and  have 
seen  most  of  its  operation,  would  consider  it  a  great 
calamity  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  resort  to 
hired  help  in  the  family. 

The  religious  character  of  the  schools  with  which 
M.  Lyon  had  been  connected,  before  coming  to 
South  Hadley,  was  the  trait  that  had  endeared 
them  most  to  religious  men.  They  looked,  there- 
fore, with  deep  interest  to  the  Holyoke  Seminary, 
to  learn  whether  a  high  tone  of  piety  would  be 
there  also  associated  with  a  high  literary  standard. 
From  the  accounts  written  by  persons  connected 
with  the  institution,  there  appears  to  have  been 
much  desire  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
that  their  pupils  might  experience  the  work  of 
Grace,  and  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  gospel.  They  resorted  to  instructions 
of  a  religious  character,  and  at  times  the  members 
of  the  school  generally  appeared  to  be  deeply  af- 


fected, entertaining  the  christian  hope.  "  These 
revivals,"  as  they  are  termed,  "  seemed  to  give  that 
religious  character  to  the  school  which  its  founders 
desired."  The  weight  of  the  charge  of  giving  what 
she  considered  religious  instruction  to  the  young 
women  pupils  in  the  seminary,  rested  at  times 
heavily  upon  Mary  Lyon.  In  1848,  writing  to  a 
friend,  she  says  :  "  None  but  God  knows  how  the 
responsibility  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  those 
candidates  for  eternity  weighs  on  my  heart.  Some- 
times beforehand  my  soul  is  weighed  down  with 
fear,  and  trembling  and  anxious  solicitude,  which 
finds  no  relief  but  in  God.  When  I  have  finished, 
and  God  has  given  me  some  enlargement  of  heart, 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  and  with  a  view 
of  my  own  unworthiness  for  such  a  blessing.  Then  I 
can  only  pour  out  my  heart  in  prayer,  that  the 
Spirit  may  carry  truth  to  the  heart,  though  given 
in  great  weakness."  On  one  occasion,  "  she  spoke 
of  her  deep  emotion  in  looking  upon  so  m&ny  pro* 
fessed  followers  of  Christ,  of  the  possibility  that 
some  might  be  deceived ;  and  then  in  her  own 
earnest,  irresistible  manner,  urged  upon  each  a 
thorough  se/T-examination."  At  another  time,  after 
recovery  from  indisposition,  "  she  came  into  the 
hall,  and  talked  to  the  middle  class  about  light 
reading.  She  urged  them  to  lay  aside  entirely 
everything  that  could  be  classed  under  this  head. 
If  they  had  any  with  them,  she  wished  they  would 
burn  it — send  it  home — or  seal  it  up  and  put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  their  trunks,  there  to  remain  un- 
touched." At  one  of  the  morning  exercises,  M. 
Lyon  "  addressed  those  who  have  no  hope  of  hea- 
ven, no  place  to  lay  up  their  treasure.  She  said, 
she  had  thought  much  of  the  passage,  '  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.'  '  Yes,  there  are  many  man- 
sions. This  work  of  salvation  is  an  individual 
work.  Each  must  do  it  for  herself.  No  friend 
can  enter  the  strait  gate  for  you.  You  must  not 
only  leave  all  behind,  but  enter,  willing  to  follow 
Christ  wherever  he  may  lead.  If  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out.'  " 

To  an  old  friend  she  writes,  in  1844  :  "  Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
who  build  it.  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  co-operate  in  the  least  degree  in  the  great  work 
of  bringing  the  world  to  the  love  and  service  of 
our  blessed  Bedceiner !  As  we  advance  in  life, 
may  we  have  a  more  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God 
in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  desire,  and  in  all  we  feel. 
May  we  have  deeper  and  more  affecting  views  of 
the  value  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  unspeakable  and 
incomprehensible  value  of  the  price  which  has  been 
paid  for  its  ransom.  I  often  feel  that  my  days  are 
rapidly  passing,  and  that  I  have  but  a  few  remain- 
ing. But  these  remaining  days  are  precious,  if 
they  should  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  And 
what  an  unspeakable  privilege  is  it  to  indulge  a 
hope  that,  when  our  work  is  done,  through  infinite 
grace,  we  may  be  admitted  to  dwell  forever  with 
the  Lord."  To  the  same  she  says,  in  1848  :  "  With 
my  feeble  strength,  and  with  the  burden  laid  upon 
me,  I  feel  that  henceforth  my  reading  must  be 
mostly  for  another  world.  I  do  want  to  commune 
more  with  your  spirit  on  earth  before  we  go  to  our 
rest  in  heaven." 
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In  1849,  she  writes  to  another  friend  :  "I  pray 
that  you  may  experience  much  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  your  body,  in  your  soul,  in  your  spirit.  For 
myself,  I  always  carry  about  enough  of  my  own 
self  to  be  a  fit  occasion  for  loathing  and  abhorring 
myself,  for  distrusting  myself,  for  casting  off  all 
confidence  in  the  flesh.    But  from  day  to  day,  I 
think  I  do  find  crumbs  enough  falling  from  the 
table,  to  prove  the  infinite  mercy  and  long-suffering 
of  God,  and  enough  to  prove  the  exceeding  grace 
of  the  gospel,  and  enough  of  strength  in  the  time 
of  extremity  to  prove  that  there  is  an  arm  on  which 
we  may  lean  with  safety."    About  the  same  time 
she  says  to  a  friend  :  "  My  health  has  been  un- 
usually good  this  year,  thus  far.    So  unlike  has  it 
been  to  the  winter  after  you  left  us,  that  I  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude.    But  at  all  times,  whe- 
ther I  have  more  or  less  strength,  I  feel  that  I  am 
fast  hastening  to  my  eternal  home,  my  home  of  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  my  God,  as  I  hope.    Still,  I  trust 
I  may  have  a  little  more  work  to  do  on  earth,  and 
that  I  may  do  it  faithfully.    By  grace  I  am  the 
little  that  I  am,  and  by  grace  alone  would  I  do  the 
little  that  I  hope  to  do.    The  doctrine  of  grace  in 
all  its  aspects  and  relations,  is  more  and  more  pre- 
cious here ;  and  what  will  it  be  hereafter,  when  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  join  in  that  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  and 
washed  our  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  his 
own  blood  !    By  grace  we  are  redeemed,  by  grace 
we  are  saved,  by  grace  we  are  received  and  sane 
tified,  by  grace  we  have  our  work  given  us,  and 
by  grace  strength  and  a  heart  to  do  it." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Death  from  Old  Age. — But  few  men  die  of  old 
age.  Almost  all  die  of  disappointment,  passion, 
mental,  or  bodily  toil,  or  accident.  The  passions 
kill  men  sometimes  even  suddenly.  The  common 
expression,  "  choked  with  passion,"  has  little  ex- 
aggeration in  it;  for  even,  though  not  suddenly 
fatal,  strong  passions  shorten  life.  Strong  bodied 
men  often  die  young ;  weak  men  live  longer  than 
the  strong,  for  the  strong  use  their  strength,  and 
the  weak  have  little  to  use.  The  latter  take  care 
of  themselves,  the  former  do  not.  As  it  is  with 
body,  so  it  is  with  mind  and  temper.  The  strong 
arc  apt  to  break  down,  or,  like  the  candle,  to  run; 
the  wick  burns  out.  The  inferior  animals,  which 
live,  in  general,  regular  and  temperate  lives,  have 
usually  their  prescribed  term  of  years.  The  horse 
lives  twenty-five  years  ;  the  ox  fifteen  or  twenty 
the  lion  about  twenty  ;  the  dog  ten  to  twelve  ; 
the  rabbit  eight ;  the  guinea-pig  six  to  seven  years. 
These  numbers  all  bear  a  similar  proportion  to 
the  time  the  animal  takes  to  grow  to  its  full  size. 

When  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  bone  become 
ossified,  the  bone  ceases  to  grow.  This  takes  place 
in  man  at  about  twenty  years  on  the  average  ;  in 
the  camel  at  eight ;  in  the  horse  at  five  ;  in  the 
ox  at  four ;  in  the  lion  at  four  ;  in  the  dog  at  two  ; 
in  the  cat  at  eighteen  months ;  in  the  rabbit  at 
twelve  j  in  the  guinea-pig  at  seven.  Five  or  six 
times  these  numbers  give  the  term  of  life;  five  is 
pn  lty  Deal  the  average;  some  animals  greatly  ex- 
ceed it.  But  man,  of  all  tlie  animals,  is  the  one 
that  seldom  comes  up  to  his  average.  lie  ought 
to  live  a  bandied  years,  according  to  this  physio- 
logical law,  for  five  times  twenty  arc  a  hundred  ; 
but  instead  of  that  he  scarcely  reaches  on  the  aver- 
age four  times  his  growing  period  ;  whilst  the  dog 
reaches  six  times  ;  the  cat  six  times  ;  the  rabbit 
even  eight  times  the  standard  of  measurement.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Man  is  not  only  the  most 
irregular  and  the  most  intemperate,  but  the  most 
lnborious  and  hard-worked  of  all  auimals.  He 
ia  also  the  most  irritable  of  all  animals  ;  and  there  is 


reason  to  believe,  though  we  cannot  tell  what  an 
animal  secretly  feels,  that,  more  than  any  other 
animal,  man  cherishes  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
consumes  himself  with  the  fire  of  his  own  secret  re- 
flections.— Blackwood's  Magazine, 


Outlines  of  Dr.  Livingston's  Jonrneys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

We  have  now  traced  the  missionary  traveller 
through  a  series  of  exploratory  journeys  of  vast 
extent  and  almost  inappreciable  importance  ;  and, 
had  he  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would,  at  this 


point,  have  terminated  his  toils  and  dangers.  But 
this  was  not  his  design.  Though  his  past  suffer- 
ings had  been  severe,  and  he  was  now  lying  ema- 
ciated upon  a  sick  bed — though  he  had  been  se- 
parated from  his  family  for  more  than  two  weary 
years,  and  the  tempting  opportunity  of  speedily  re- 
joining them  in  England  was  presented  to  him,  he 
nevertheless  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Lin- 
yanti,  and,  having  rested  there  for  a  season,  to 
commence  new  explorations  towards  the  east.  Two 
principal  inducements  led  him  to  this  determina- 
tion. First,  he  felt  that  his  honour  as  an  English- 
man and  a  christian  missionary  was  pledged  to  do 
his  utmost  to  convey  back  to  their  country  the  con- 
fiding people  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Loando, 
and  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  engagement 
with  himself.  This  motive  would  have  sufficed ; 
but  there  were  other,  and,  in  some  respects,  still 
higher  considerations,  which  shut  him  up  to  this 
course.  He  had  not  yet  secured  the  great  object 
of  all  his  previous  labours.  That  object,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  to  open  from  the  coast  a  pathway 
into  the  heart  of  Africa  for  commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity. Such  a  pathway,  indeed,  he  had  now  dis- 
covered ;  but  it  was  one  so  beset  with  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  that,  by  its 
means,  the  future  elevation  and  happiness  of  the 
people  whom  it  was  his  aim  to  benefit,  would  be 
secured.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his  work  was  not 
done,  and  he  prepared  to  press  back,  through 
hostile  tribes  and  pestilential  swamps,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  might  attain  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
"  I  feel,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  work  to  which  I  set 
myself  is  only  half  accomplished.  The  way  out  to 
the  eastern  coast  may  be  less  difficult  than  I  have 
found  that  to  the  west.  If  I  succeed,  we  shall,  at 
least,  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  God  helping  me,  to 
go  down  the  Zambese  or  Leeambye  to  Quillimane. 

.  If  I  cannot  succeed  I  shall  return  to 
Loando,  and  thence  embark  for  England." 

These  were  the  plans  and  purposes  which  largely 
occupied  Dr.  Livingston's  thoughts  during  his  con- 
strained sojourn  at  Loando.  But  many  weeks  of 
suffering  passed,  ere  he  could  prepare  for  the  great 
achievement  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Mean- 
while, his  native  companions  patiently  awaited  his 
recovery.  But  during  this  detention  they  had 
enough  to  engage  their  thoughts  and  time  in  the 
new  world  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  before  they  reached  Loando, 
their  faith  in  Dr.  Livingston  had  been  rather  shaken 
by  the  warnings  of  the  people  west  of  Cassange, 
that  the  white  man  was  taking  them  to  the  sea  to 
sell  them  for  food  to  those  who  came  there  in  ships. 
When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  city,  and  still  more 
when  they  were  taken  on  board  the  British  cruisers 
lying  in  the  harbour,  they  wrere  at  first  filled  with 
awe  approaching  to  dread.  Though  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  friend  of  their  chief  and  their  own 
friend  could  prove  their  deceiver  and  destroyer, 
they  could  not  for  a  time  shake  off  their  fears. 
But  on  going  on  board  the  vessels,  those  fears  were 
at  once  put  to  flight  by  the  hearty  welcome  they 


received  from  officers  and  seamen.  The  latter  were 
especially  forward  in  performing  friendly  offices  to 
their  wondering  visitors.    They  shook  them  by  the 
hand,  jabbered  away  to  them  in  an  unknown  jar- 
gon, interspersed  with  many  a  hearty  peal  of 
laughter,  and,  what  proved  still  more  effective,  they 
shared  with  them  their  rations.    All  this  soon  put 
the  Barotse  at  ease  and  at  home.  Wishing  to  take 
back  to  their  country  some  of  the  wonderful  and 
valuable  articles  they  saw  at  Loando,  they  hired 
themselves  for  wages  to  unload  a  collier,  and  they 
continued  to  work  for  a  month.    Then,  however, 
they  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  as  long  as  they 
live  they  will  not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  "stones  that  burn,"  which  a  single 
ship  could  contain.    Until  now,  moreover,  they 
imagined  that  their  canoes  were  the  finest  vessels, 
and  they  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  but  they 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye  with  a 
marvellously  reduced  estimate  of  themselves  and 
their  marine.    But  that  which  appeared  most  to 
amaze  them  at  Loando,  was  the  discovery  that  the 
world  had  an  end.    On  their  return,  they  seemed( 
as  if  they  were  never  weary  of  speaking,  or  then 
wondering  countrymen  of  hearing  them  upon  thl 
topic.    "  Our  fathers,"  said  they,  "told  us  thai 
the  world  had  no  end.    But  they  were  wrong,  ioi 
as  we  travelled  on,  all  at  once  we  came  to  the 
world's  end,  and  the  world  said  to  us,  '  I'm  done. 
There's  no  more  of  me.  There's  nothing  but  sea!'  j 
And  these  references  to  Dr.  Livingston's  simple 
minded  attendants  must  not  be  concluded  without 
another  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters,  whicl 
states  a  fact  equally  honourable  to  them  and  t< 
him.    "  Though  compelled,"  he  writes,  "to  par 
with  their  hard-won  earnings  in  Loando  for  food 
on  our  way  home,  I  never  heard  a  murmur.  Tb 
report  they  gave  of  the  expedition,  both  in  public 
and  private,  and  their  very  kind  expressions  tor 
wards  myself,  were  sufficiently  flattering." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  and  friend 
ship  which  Dr.  Livingston  received  during  his  sof 
journ  in  Loando,  not  only  from  the  British  residenf 
but  from  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  the  then  acting 
Governor  of  the  Province,  and  from  the  merchants 
of  the  city.    His  native  attendants  also  shared  tha 
kindness,  and,  enriched  with  various  useful  article 
furnished  to  them  by  their  guide,  and  with  pre 
sents  for  Sekcletu  and  themselves,  from  the  goi 
ernor  and  other  friends,  they  were  prepared  to  a 
turn  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye,  filled  wit 
admiration  of  the  white  man's  country,  and  no* 
regarding  the  missionary  with  a  respect  borderim 
upon  idolatry. 

We  have  yet  so  far  to  travel  with  our  adven 
turous  friend,  that  we  cannot  linger  longer  wit! 
him  on  the  west  coast  than  to  state  that  what  h 
saw  there  led  him  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  ( 
the  extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  an 
satisfied  him  that,  under  proper  cultivation,  fe1 
regions  would  prove  more  productive  than  the  prcH 
vincc  of  Angola.  Here  he  found  that  the  Mock 
coffee,  some  seeds  of  which  had  many  years  sine 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Jesuits,  had  so  ppj 
pagated  itself  as  to  spread  300  miles  from  tl 
coast,  where  he  met  with  it  growing  wild.  l| 
states  that  its  cultivation  is  so  simple,  and  its  pT 
ductiveness  so  great,  that  any  one  with  ordin 
energy,  by  merely  clearing  away  the  bush,  wot 
in  a  short  time,  raise  large  crops  and  amass  a  ij 
tune.  While  at  Loando,  he  also  visited  sevei 
"  extinct  convents"  and  dilapidated  churches,  wi 
other  traces  of  a  bygone  period,  the  most  valusfi 
of  which  was  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  w« 
many  of  the  people  owed  to  their  Portuguese  tea< 
ers.  But  "  I  only  record,"  he  writes,  "  that  whi 
all  must  acknowledge  to  be  good  of  them.  I 
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lot  touch  upon  scandal ;  you  will  find  plenty  of 
hat  nearer  home." 

His  strength  being  recruited,  and  his  way  through 
Angola  prepared  for  him  by  the  considerate  ar 
angements  of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  set 
ut  on  his  return  journey  at  the  close  of  1854 
reatly  refreshed  by  the  unbounded  kindness  he 
ad  received,  and  elate  with  the  purpose  and  the 
rospect  of  the  mighty  achievement  still  before  him 

0  far  eastward  as  the  Portuguese  authority  ex- 
;nded,  Dr.  Livingston  was  able,  slowly  indeed 
nd  with  many  interruptions,  but  yet  with  compa- 
ative  ease  and  safety,  to  pursue  his  course  to 
assange.  But,  unlike  those  travellers  who  are 
itisfied  with  a  superficial  survey  of  the  regions 
irough  which  they  pass,  he  ascertained  and  re 
irded.  as  he  went  along,  the  latitude  and  longi 
ide  of  its  many  points,  so  as  to  make  the  way  of 
lose  who  succeeded  him  perfectly  plain.  "  When 
3  got  into  the  Portuguese  territory,"  says  the 
.stronomer-Koyal  of  Cape  Town,  "  he  laid  down 
leir  most  important  places.  He  corrected  the 
aps  of  Angola  and  its  adjoining  districts,  which, 
amed  more  upon  native  reports  than  astronomical 
nervations,  proved  to  be  singularly  erroneous, 
.e  fixed  all  the  rivers  he  could  possibly  trace,  and 
ttled  the  confluence  of  their  principal  branches, 
id  left  no  important  place  without  fixing  its  posi- 
on."  These  invaluable  labours,  however,  with 
e  numerous  detours  which  he  made  from  the 
rect  path  to  places  not  previously  visited,  and 
e  additional  observations  he  was  constantly  tak- 
g,  greatly  retarded  his  progress.  But  far  worse 
istructions  than  these  awaited  him  when  he 
aerged  from  Angola  into  the  country  occupied  by 
liboque,  Bushinge,  and  Bangala  tribes,  of  whose 
pidity  and  violence  he  had  had  expsrience  on  his 
evious  journey,  and  whose  character  would  have 
terred  most  men  from  attempting  to  pass  through 
em.  At  one  point  he  was  confronted  by  a  most 
rmidable  array  of  armed  men,  and  had  he  not 
inced  great  self-possession  and  courage,  both  he 
d  his  people  would  have  been  stripped  of  provi- 
ns  and  property,  and  most  probably  compelled 
return  to  Loando.  On  reaching  the  Casai,  most 
tortionate  demands  were  made  upon  him  as  the 

1  for  crossing  that  river.  A  bullock,  a  gun,  and 
nan  were  the  lowest  terms  upon  which  he  and 

party  would  be  ferried  over  to  the  east  bank. 
T ery  well,"  said  our  friend,  in  the  calmest  pos- 
le  manner,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.  What  will  you 
with  me?"  "I  can't  say,"  replied  the  chief, 
ou  mast  give  me  all  you  have  got."  Meanwhile, 
the  day  was  advancing,  the  chief,  aware  that, 
bout  canoes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tra- 
lers  to  get  across,  secretly  ordered  his  people  to 
ivey  them  all  away.  Without,  however,  giving 
wily  savage  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  de- 
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the  people  had  to  give."  Still,  he  remarks,  "  the 
Africans  are  all  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
trade.  We  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  past 
many  villages ;  every  artifice  was  employed  to  de 
tain  us,  that  we  might  purchase  our  suppers  from 
them."  It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  August  that 
Dr.  Livingston  reached  the  part  of  the  Barotse 


country,  about  800  miles  from  Loando,  where  he 
could  exchange  the  tedious  and  toilsome  mode  of 
transit  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  restricted,  for 
the  swift  flowing  river  and  the  light  canoe.  But 
ere  he  could  do  this,  canoes  had  to  be  constructed. 
This,  however,  was  soon  done,  and  in  ten  days  he 
most  joyfully  exchanged  terra  fir  ma  for  this  more 
free  and  easy  mode  of  transit.  His  mental  buoy- 
ancy was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  penned  during 
his  detention  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leeba — "  You 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  my  men  are  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared  for  another  trip, 
although,  as  we  have  had  to  sell  almost  every- 
thing for  food,  they  have  but  little  to  show  after 
their  long  absence  from  home." 

With  a  strong  current  in  their  favour,  the  pas- 
sage down  the  Leeambye  was  so  rapid  that,  in  about 
twenty-days,  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  party  reached 
Linyanti.  With  what  demonstrations  and  delight 
they  were  welcomed  there  by  Sekeletu  and  his 
people,  and  with  what  feelings  the  Makalolo  listened 
to  the  marvellous  tales  of  their  now  travelled  coun- 
trymen, may  be  easily  imagined.  Prior  to  this 
their  visitor  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary personage,  but  now  he  was  far  more  exalted 
than  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


[The  following  extract  from  Isaac  Penington's 
works,  would  probably  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  who  have  not  a  copy  of  his  works  : — ] 


n  had  been  discovered,  one  of  Dr.  Livingston's 


ty,  while  apparently  looking  with  easy  indif- 
mce  in  another  direction,  was  carefully  watching 
course  of  one  of  the  canoes  into  a  distant  creek 
the  river,  far,  as  it  was  supposed,  beyond  their 
ch.    Night  now  gathered  around  them,  the 
ef  and  the  people  returned  to  their  tents,  and 
:n  all  was  darkness  and  silence,  some  of  the 
otse,  guided  by  their  keen-eyed  companion, 
ilthily  tracked  their  way  to  the  creek  where  the 
oe  was  hidden  ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
extortioner,  with  mortification  and  rage,  found 
s'1  captives  free  and  far  beyond  his  reach,  though 
tv  canoe  had  been  safely  returned, 
rata  Jut  soon  after  crossing  the  Casai,  Dr.  Livingston 
behind  him  every  unfriendly  native,  and,  to 
etenl  his  own  words,  was  "at  home,  received  with 
msiasm  at  all  the  different  towns  and  villages 
>ugh  which  he  passed,  and  wanted  for  nothing 


rilin 
t 


at  w* 


To  give  a  plain  account  of  this  thing,  as  it  pleaseth 
the  Lord  to  open  my  heart  at  this  time,  in  love 
and  good-will  to  satisfy  and  remove  prejudices 
where  it  may  be  :  thus  it  is  in  brief. 

First.  That  which  God  hath  given  us  the  expe- 
rience of,  (after  our  great  loss  in  the  literal  know- 
ledge of  things,)  and  that  which  he  hath  given  us 
to  testify  of,  is  the  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  his  power  inwardly, 
destroying  enemies  inwardly,  and  working  his 
work  inwardly  in  the  heart.  Oh,  this  was  the 
oyful  sound  to  our  souls,  even  the  tidings  of  the 
arising  of  that  inward  life  and  power,  which  could 
do  this !  Now  this  spiritual  appearance  of  his, 
was  after  his  appearance  in  flesh,  and  is  the 
standing  and  lasting  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
even  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  his  Spirit  and 
power  inwardly,  in  the  hearts  of  his.  So  that  in 
minding  this,  and  being  faithful  in  this  respect,  we 
mind  our  peculiar  work,  and  are  faithful  in  that 
which  God  hath  peculiarly  called  us  to,  and  re- 
quired of  us. 

Secondly.  There  is  not  that  need  of  publishing 
the  other,  as  formerly  was.  The  historical  rela- 
tion concerning  Christ,  is  generally  believed,  and 
received  by  all  sorts  that  pretend  to  Christianity. 
His  death,  his  miracles,  his  rising,  his  ascending, 
his  interceding,  &c,  is  generally  believed  by  all 
people  :  but  the  mystery  they  miss  of,  the  hidden 
life,  they  are  not  acquainted  with ;  but  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  their  literal 
owning  and  acknowledging  of  these  things. 

Thirdly.  The  acknowledging  of  these,,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  mystery,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  them  unto  God  :  for  many  set  up  that  which 
they  gather  and  comprehend  from  the  relation 


concerning  the  thing,  instead  of  the  thing  itself: 
and  so  never  come  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  the 
thing  itself ;  nay,  not  so  far,  as  rightly  to  seek  after 
it.  And  so,  many  are  builders,  and  many  are 
built  up  very  high  in  religion,  in  a  way  of  notion 
and  practice,  without  acquaintance  with  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  without  the  true  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  foundation  and  corner-stone.  My 
meaning  is,  they  have  a  notion  of  Christ  to  be  the 
Bock,  a  notion  of  him  to  be  the  foundation  stone  : 
but  never  come  livingly  to  feel  him  the  Rock,  to 
feel  him  the  foundation  stone  inwardly  laid  in 
their  hearts,  and  themselves  made  living  stones  in 
him,  and  built  upon  him,  the  main  and  fundamen- 
tal stone.  Where  is  this  to  be  felt,  but  within  ? 
And  they  that  feel  this  within,  do  they  not  feel 
Christ  within  ?  And  can  any  that  feel  him  within, 
deny  him  to  be  within,  the  strength  of  life,  and  the 
hope  of  glory  ?  Well,  it  is  true  once  more,  (spirit- 
ually now,  as  well  as  formerly  literally) : — "  the 
stone  which  the  builders  refused,  (Christ  within,  the 
builders  of  this  age  refuse,)  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner,"  who  knits  together  his  sanctified  body, 
his  living  body,  the  church,  in  this  our  day,  more 
gloriously  than  in  former  ages  and  generations, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  our  God. 

Fourthly.  The  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  in  spirit,  comprehends  the  other ; 
and  the  other  is  not  lost  or  denied,  but  found  in  it, 
and  there  discerned  and  acknowledged  more  clearly 
and  abundantly.    It  was  to  be  after  it,  and  com- 
prehends that  which  went  before  it.    Paul  did  not 
lose  anything  of  the  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ, 
when  he  said  :  "  Henceforth  know  we  no  more  af- 
ter the  flesh ;  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more."    If  he  did  not  know  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
how  did  he  know  him  ?    Why,  as  the  Father  in- 
wardly revealed  him.    He  knew  him  in  his  Spirit 
and  power.    He  knew  his  death  inwardly,  he  knew 
his  resurrection  inwardly,  he  knew  the  Spirit,  the 
virtue,  the  life,  the  power  of  it  inwardly.  He  knew 
the  thing  in  the  mystery  in  his  own  heart.    0  pre- 
cious knowledge  !    0  the  excellency  of  this  know- 
ledge of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  do  I 
now  deny  or  slight  the  outward  ?    No.    What  is 
the  outward  most  exact  literal  knowledge  without 
this  ?    But  what  then  !   I  have  it  here,  and  I  have 
the  inward  feeling  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  how  it  dwelt 
in  him,  how  it  wrought  in  him,  and  of  what  won- 
derful value  all  his  actions  and  obedience  were,  in 
and  through  the  virtue  of  this  Spirit.    Was  Abra- 
ham offering  his  son  so  precious  in  God's  eye  ?  O 
then,  what  is  this !    Never  was  such  a  body  so 
sanctified,  so  prepared :  never  such  a  sacrifice 
offered.    O,  the  infinite  worth  and  value  of  it !  For 
by  the  inward  life  and  teachings  of  God's  Spirit, 
am  I  taught  and  made  able  to  value  that  glorious 
outward  appearance,  and  manifestation  of  the  life 
and  power  of  God  in  that  heavenly  flesh,  (as  in  my 
heart,  I  have  often  called  it,)  for  the  life  so  dwelt 
in  it,  that  it  was  even  one  with  it.    Yet  still  it  was 
a  vail,  and  the  mystery  was  the  thing  ;  and  the 
eye  of  life  looks  through  the  vail  into  the  mystery, 
and  passes  through  it,  as  I  may  say,  as  to  the  out- 
ward, that  it  may  behold  its  glory  in  the  inward. 
And  here  the  flesh  of  Christ,  the  vail,  is  not  lost, 
but  is  found  and  known  in  its  glory  in  the  inward. 
Be  not  offended  at  me,  0  tender-hearted  reader, 
for  I  write  in  love,  things  true,  according  to  the 
inward  feeling  and  demonstration  of  God's  Spirit, 
though  not  easy  perhaps  to  be  understood  at  pre- 
sent by  thee  :  but  in  due  time  the  Lord  can  make 
them  manifest  to  thee  ;  if  thou  in  uprightness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  fleshly 
part,  wait  upon  him."         Isaac  Penington. 
P.  S.  "  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New 
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Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And 
I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold, 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  man,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God. 

"And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And 
he  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  said,  Behold,  I  will 
make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Write  :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful. 

"And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will 
give  unto  bim  that  is  atbirst,  of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  He  that  overcometh,  shall 
inherit  all  tbings :  and  /  will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son."  Rev.  xxi.,  2  to  7.         S.  M. 

I.  Penington  queries — Have  ye  known  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  and  are  ye  come  to  it,  as  the 
christians  were  in  the  apostles'  days  ?  Heb.  xii.,  22 
to  25. 

"  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  tbe  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels.  To  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  First-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God,  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  co 
venant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speak- 
eth  better  things  than  that  of'  Abel.  See  that  ye 
refuse  not  bim  that  speaketh.  For  if  they  escaped 
not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much 
more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 


For  «  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARY  MARRIOTT. 
(Continued  from  page  2G8.) 

The  certificate  granted  by  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  to  Mary  Foulke  for  this  journey,  was  brief. 
It  was  addressed  to  Friends  of  Barbadoes,  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  After  stating  her  concern, 
it  adds :  "  These  arc  to  certify  you,  that  after  a 
deliberate  consideration,  and  weighing  our  said 
Friend's  proposal,  her  husband  consenting,  we  have 
unity  with  her  and  her  concern,  believing  she  is 
under  tbe  constraint  of  tbe  love  of  God.  Our 
prayers  go  with  her  for  her  success  and  satisfac- 
tion in  this  great  undertaking,  and  a  safe  return 
among  us,  where  her  testimony  is  of  good  service, 
and  her  life  savoury."  This  certificate  bore  date 
tbe  Tenth  mo.  28th,  1739.  She  and  her  compa- 
nion, Hannah  Cooper,  soon  after  sailed  for  Bar- 
badoes, where  they  had  good  service.  They  re- 
named in  that  island,  labouring  as  the  Truth  led 
tin  in,  until  tbe  close  of  the  Second  month,  1740. 
Of  Mary  Foulkc's  service,  tbe  Friends  there  certi- 
fied :  "  Her  visit  has  been  very  seasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  being  attended  with  a  tender  and 
oareful  conversation,  agreeable  to  Truth ;  as  her 
exercise  and  service  in  the  ministry  has  been  com- 
fortable and  edifying;  so  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  her  longer  stay  among  us." 

Taking  a  passage  to  Boston,  the  two  Friends 
then  laboured  for  several  months  through  New 
England.  Portsmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Sixth 
month  26th,  1740,  entity  their  unity  with  Mary, 
and  that  she  had  vi-itod  most  meetings  in  those 
parts,  they  add  :  "  Her  ministry  is  attended  with  a 
good  degree  of  the  power  of  the  gospel."  Flushing 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  Seventh  mo.  4th,  after 


stating  that  she  had  attended  tbe  late  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  Long  Island  and  several  other  meetings, 
say  :  "  When  concerned  to  speak,  it  has  been  to 
our  comfort  and  satisfaction." 

Returning  to  her  family  in  peace  from  this  visit, 
Mary  Foulke  continued  a  diligent  labourer  about 
home.  She  soon  after  was  called  on  to  resign  up  her 
beloved  husband,  Cadwallader,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  removed  by  death. 

On  the  31st  of  Eleventh  month,  1744,  she  was 
married  to  Thomas  Marriott,  a  valuable  elder  and 
useful  citizen  of  the  Falls,  Bucks  county.  Remov- 
ing to  her  new  home,  we  still  can  find  trace  of  her 
industry  in  her  heavenly  Master's  service.  But 
her  day's  work  was  nearly  accomplished.  On  tbe 
1st  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1747,  she  was  again 
left  a  widow,  and  on  the  15th,  just  two  weeks  after, 
her  blessed  Saviour  released  her  from  further  suf- 
fering and  service. 

REBECCA  BRYAN. 
This  Friend,  the  second  wife  (afterwards  the 
widow)  of  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  a  useful  woman  in  the  church,  and 
an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel.  She  laboured 
in  her  Master's  service  for  many  years,  but  we  have 
little  record  of  her  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love 
There  are  many  indications  that  she  possessed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  her  friends,  and  that  when 
she  died  Second  mo.  6th,  1747,  the  church  mill 
tant  felt  that  it  had  sustained  a  loss.  A  few  days 
before  her  death,  she  told  a  friend  "that  she  had 
great  peace  in  having  served  God  according  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  and  that  He  now  owned  her 
with  his  living  presence."  Thus,  in  peace  with  her 
Saviour,  and  in  unity  with  the  church,  she  finished 
her  course  on  earth. 

BENJAMIN  JONES. 

Benjamin  Jones,  a  useful  elder  of  Springfield 
Meeting,  New  Jersey,  deceased  in  the  Second 
month,  1748. 

JOSEPH  MENDENHALL. 

Joseph  Mendenhall,  a  serviceable  man  in  many 
respects,  and  an  elder  of  Kennctt  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, deceased,  1748. 

MARY  NORRIS. 
Mary  Lloyd,  daughter  of  that  estimable  citizen, 
valuable  Friend  and  minister  of  Christ,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  was  born  in  Wales,  1674.  In  the  year 
1694,  she  was  married,  in  Philadelphia,  to  Isaac 
Norris,  with  whom  she  lived  in  love  and  near  reli- 
gious fellowship  many  years.  Having  fourteen 
children,  her  proper  place  of  labour  for  many 
years  was  much  at  home,  yet  being  well  qualified 
for  usefulness  in  religious  Society,  she  was  often 
employed  therein. 

In  her  latter  days,  she  was  appointed  an  elder, 
but  appears  in  a  few  years  to  have  become  too 
infirm  to  get  much  to  meeting.  She  deceased 
Third  mo.  1st,  1748.  Her  friends  say,  she  was  "of  a 
kind,  tender  and  hospitable  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered her  beloved  and  esteemed.  She  died  in 
unity  with  Friends."  She  was  aged  about  72  years. 

ELIZABETH  EVANS. 

Elizabeth  Evans,  of  Evesham,  New  Jersey,  the 
widow  of  William  Evans,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  "  a  zealous  woman,  much  concerned 
tor  the  rising  generation.  She  had  a  public  testi- 
mony to  bear  which  was  innocent  and  accept- 
able." 

Her  death  took  place  during  the  year  1748,  and 
according  to  her  memorial,  she  "  hath  left  a  good 
name  behind  her." 

(To  tm  continual.) 
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TEE  VISIBLE  CREATION. 


The  God  of  nature  and  of  grace 

In  all  his  works  appears 
His  goodness  through  the  earth  we  trace, 

His  grandeur  in  the  spheres. 

Behold  this  fair  and  fertile  globe, 

By  Him  in  wisdom  planned ; 
'Twas  He  who  girded,  like  a  robe, 

The  ocean  round  the  land. 

Lift  to  the  firmament  your  eye — 

Thither  His  path  pursue; 
His  glory,  boundless  as  the  sky, 

Overwhelms  the  wondering  view. 

The  forests  in  His  strength  rejoice ; 

Hark  !  on  the  evening  breeze, 
As  once  of  old  Jehovah's  voice 

Is  heard  among  the  trees. 

Here,  on  the  Hills,  He  feeds  his  herds ; 

His  flocks  in  yonder  plains  ; 
His  praise  is  warbled  by  the  birds  : 

— Oh  could  we  catch  their  strains, 

Mount  with  the  lark,  and  bear  our  song 

Up  to  the  gates  of  light ! 
Or,  with  the  nightingale,  prolong 

Our  numbers  through  the  night! 

His  blessings  fall  in  plenteous  showers 

Upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
That  teems  with  foliage,  fruits  and  flowers, 

And  rings  with  infant  mirth. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare, 

Will  Paradise  be  found  !  Montgomery. 


From  the  Christian  Advocate. 

Tradition  of  the  Death  of  the  Apostles. 
Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  marty 

dom,  or  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  at  the  cii 

of  Ethiopia. 

Mark  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alt 

andria  in  Egypt,  till  he  expired. 

Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree  in  Greej 
John  was  put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  I 

Rome,  and  escaped  death.    He  afterwards  diedji 

natural  death  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia. 

James  the  Great  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem 
James  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  or  wing;! 

the  Temple,  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  a  fulh'J 

club. 

Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pillar  at  Hie|<- 
polis,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive,  by  the  coining 
of  a  barbarous  king. 

Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence  he  press- 
ed to  the  people  till  he  expired. 

Thomas  was  run  through  the  body  by  a  la 
near  Malipan,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Jude  was  shot  to  death  by  arrows. 

Simeon  Zelotes  was  crucified  in  Persia. 

Matthias  w  as  first  stoned  and  then  beheadci 


Attachment  of  Different  Animals  to  each  oti 
— Animals  of  different  species  are  capable  of  f(m 
ing  attachments  for  each  other.  I  have  hearclhi 
late  Governor  Brooks  relate  an  affecting  ane(|ot< 
of  this  kind : 

"When  the  American  army  in  the  Revolutions;! 
at  Valley  Forge,  during  the  inclement  wintl  cl 
1779-80,  the  stable  of  the  Governor,  then  sCo 
louel  in  the  army,  was  tenanted  by  three  iuLbil 
ants,  of  species  the  most  diverse,  but  of  affeiiot: 
the  most  cordial  and  united — a  horse,  a  do^ftri 
a  drake.  No  sooner  did  the  horse  lie  dovj  i 
night,  than  the  dog  came  and  lay  close  at  hiswi 
then  the  drake  as  invariably  crept  into  tbeitt 
oval  nest  created  by  tbe  dog  s  legs,  head,  and  D<1) 
In  this  position  they  passed  the  cold  winter  l'hl* 
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and  were  invariably  found  by  tbe  servant  the  next 
morning.  The  dog  and  the  drake  became  devoted 
friends.  At  the  close  of  every  meal  they  resorted 
to  the  colonel's  quarters  to  be  fed,  and  the  shaking 
of  the  table  cloth  was  a  signal  for  a  race  between 
the  dog  and  drake,  which  would  arrive  first  and 
get  the  nicest  bits  of  their  common  repast.  Usually 
the  race  was  a  pretty  even  one,  the  drake  making 
up  for  the  shortness  of  his  legs  by  the  activity  of 
his  wings. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  a  deep  light  snow. 
At  noon,  the  table  cloth  was  shaken  as  usual,  and 
the  dog  commenced  the  race  of  bounding  through 
the  snow,  and  was  soon  near  his  dinner.  Not  so 
with  the  drake.  He  commenced  his  usual  career 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  soon  began  to  tumble 
from  one  hole  into  another,  until  he  became  ex 
hausted.  But  what  did  the  dog  do  ?  Did  he  rush 
on  and  devour  his  meal  alone?  By  no  means.  He 
missed  his  companion,  looked  behind,  and  saw  him 
struggling  in  the  snow ;  he  galloped  back,  took  the 
drake  gently  in  his  mouth  and  bore  him  off  to 
share  the  meal  of  his  noble-minded  companion. — 
Dr.  Burnap. 


Moral.' 


"Letters  Isthetic,  Social,  and 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  2,  1852. 

I  made  a  short  excursion  from  London  to  Paris 
in  October,  and  have  again  visited  it.  I  shall 
combine  the  impressions  received  then  with  those 
made  since,  and  give  them  in  one  view.  Paris, 
the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  population,  is  the 
London  of  France ;  but  it  differs  in  this  circum 
stance,  that  it  is  not  London  enveloped  in  smoke. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  something  which  can  be 
easily  seen ;  and  of  which  some  estimate  can  be 
formed  at  a  single  glance. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  day  in  October,  when 
ascended  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  or  rather 
of  what  was  once  the  Pantheon,  but  now,  by  a  very 
proper  restoration  of  its  ancient  name,  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve.  The  ascent  is  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  There  were  others  who  went  up 
with  me  ;  but  I  did  not  know  them  ;  and  I  stood 
and  meditated  alone.  It  was  a  newposition;  new 
to  the  eye  and  new  to  the  heart 

As  I  cast  my  eye  around  and  below  me,  to  the 
objects  near  at  hand  and  those  in  the  distance — on 
the  island  of  the  early  Parish,  which  they  beauti- 
fully called  "  the  dwelling  of  the  waters,"  on  the 
winding  Seine,  the  Seine  more  beautiful  though 
less  magnificent  and  mercantile  than  the  Thames 
— on  the  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  which  have 
lifted  their  lofty  heads  for  centuries,— on  the  colos- 
sal pile  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  where  sleep 
the  ashes  of  Napoleon, — on  the  Louvre,  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  the  Tuileries,  those  ancient  residen- 
ces of  kings, — on  the  "  Champ  de  Mars,"  the  place 
of  military  assemblages  and  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
— beholding  everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  streets,  squares,  places  of  business,  public 
gardens,  ancient  walls,  hospitals,  prisons,  churches 
schools  of  learning,  monumental  pillars,  triumphal 
arches,  in  all  varieties  of  architecture,  in  all  de 
grees  of  newness  and  decay,  bounded  in  one  direc 
tion  by  the  imposing  summit  of  Montmartre,  and 
in  another  by  that  wonderful  city  of  the  dead,  the 
cemetery  of  Perc  le  Chaise, — I  felt,  with  these  vast 
and  multiplied  objects  before  me,  that  I  was  look- 
ing down,  not  only  upon  one  of  the  great  combined 
works  of  art  and  nature,  not  only  upon  a  mighty 


panorama  of  living  and  present  existence,  but  upon 
a  vast  map  of  the  past,  inscribed  and  legible  every- 
where, with  a  thousand  years  of  human  history. 

I  came  down  thoughtfully.  Such  a  scene  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  inward  mind,  still 


more  strongly  than  to  the  sight  of  the  outward  sen- 
ses. I  crossed  the  bridge  De  la  Concorde ;  and 
passing  near  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk,  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Teraasse,  in  the  street  Bivoli. 
Meurice's  Hotel,  which  is  a  great  resort  of  Ameri- 
can travellers,  was  full. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  abroad.  I  had  no  let- 
ters of  introduction,  not  being  willing  to  occasion 
any  unnecessary  trouble  to  any  one  ;  and  I  knew 
not  an  individual  in  Paris, — not  one  in  all  the  wide 
sea  of  existence  that  was  floating  around  me.  But 
there  was  no  want  of  instruction  ;  no  want  of  in- 
terest. The  history  of  Paris  was  engraven  on  my 
memory ;  and  at  every  step  I  found  the  records 
and  evidences  of  its  correctness.  And  besides,  he 
who  has  the  living  eyes  of  the  heart,  even  if  he  is 
without  personal  acquaintances,  and  cannot  even 
speak  the  language  of  the  people,  will  still  be  able 
to  recognize  the  features  of  humanity,  and  to  find 
a  brother  in  a  strange  land. 

One  day  I  was  walking  near  the  bridge  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  The  bridge  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architec- 
ture ;  but  it  is  a  memorial  of  bloodshed.  Wishing 
to  make  some  inquiries,  I  addressed  in  broken 
French  an  old  man  who  happened  to  be  near.  He 
perceived  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  politely  an- 
swered me  in  English,  which  gave  me  pleasure.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  He  said 
his  name  was  Paulin ;  that  he  lived  in  a  narrow 
street  not  far  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
poor ;  his  wife  worked  out  daily  for  her  bread  ; 
and  as  for  himself  he  did  what  he  could  ;  and  hav- 
ing learnt  some  English  during  the  Emperor's 
wars,  he  was  happy  in  being  able  sometimes  to  earn 
a  little,  no  matter  how  small  a  sum,  by  acting  as  a 
servant  or  guide  to  gentlemen  from  England  or 
America.  He  showed  me  a  paper,  speaking  very 
highly  of  him,  and  signed  by  his  commander  when 
he  left  the  army.  The  old  man's  looks,  aided  by 
his  gray  hairs  and  tottering  step,  plead  earnestly  in 
his  favour ;  and  we  were  not  long  in  making  a  bar- 
gain. And  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  a  "  peace  man"  from  Ame- 
rica, (as  those  are  called  there,  whose  convictions 
lead  them  to  distrust  and  discredit  the  right  and 
expedience  of  war,)  should  be  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  arm  in  arm,  with  an  old  soldier  of 
Napoleon. 

The  old  man  asked  me  where  I  wished  to  go.  I 
told  him  I  wished  to  find  the  church  of  St.  Sulpi- 
tius  and  the  seminary  connected  with  it.  He  look- 
ed doubtfully ;  and  said  it  was  a  place  somewhat 
out  of  his  knowledge ;  and  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  there  which  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  I  replied  I  believed  it  was  an  in- 
teresting spot  on  some  other  accounts  ;  but  that  I 
was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  it,  because  St. 
Sulpitius  was  associated  with  the  early  life  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  good  Fenelon.  The  old  soldier's  re- 
collections and  mine  were  a  little  out  of  harmony. 
He  knew  the  Emperor — the  names  and  persons  of 
Ney,  Soult  and  Macdonald,  were  familiar  to  him; 
but  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  either  had 
not  known  or  had  forgotten  Fenelon. 

After  a  long  walk,  however,  which  was  diversi- 
fied with  some  interesting  conversations,  we  were 
able  to  reach  the  place.  I  told  my  companion 
that  I  felt  at  home  here  ;  and  that  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  I  could  excuse  him  from  the  trouble  of  at- 
tendance, and  that  he  might  employ  himself  in  any 
manner  he  thought  proper.  I  went  into  the  church, 
and  found  people  assembled  there  in  the  act  of  re- 
ligious worship.  I  sat  down ;  and  allowed  my 
feelings,  in  harmony  with  the  place  and  its  associ 
ations,  to  take  the  channel  of  religious  recollection 


which  seemed  to  have  been  rebuilt  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod, is  near  the  church.  At  a  little  distance,  in  a 
circular  niche  of  a  square  column  ascending  from 
the  fountain  of  St.  Sulpitius,  there  is  an  imposing 
statue  of  Fenelon.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know, 
in  order  to  induce  feelings  of  great  interest,  that  it 
was  here,  in  this  interesting  locality  and  among 
these  walls  dedicated  to  religion  and  science,  that 
Fenelon  had  dwelt ;  that  here  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  unfolded  and  strengthened  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  place  which  he  ever  held  dear  in  his  grate- 
ful recollections ;  Fenelon,  admired  for  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  who  is  still  more  dear  to 
men  and  to  nations  for  the  inspirations  of  his  expan- 
sive and  benevolent  love.  *  *  * 
Giving  a  signal  to  the  old  soldier,  to  whom  my 
feelings  seemed  an  entire  mystery,  and  once  more 
putting  myself  under  his  direction,  I  asked  him  to 
guide  me  to  any  objects  of  special  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  His  countenance  kindled  up,  and 
he  proposed,  obviously  with  a  feeling  of  conscious 
pleasure,  a  visit  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Christian  Advocate. 

Meeting  of  the  Jews  for  Inquiring  into  Christianity. 

Readers  of  New  York  papers  must  have  seen 
published  invitations  to  Jews  to  meet  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  the  Mission  Chapel,  in  Centre  street, 
near  White  street,  to  discuss  the  doctrines  and 
claims  of  Christianity.  Messrs.  Lederer  and  Epstein, 
who  have  invited  the  meetings,  and  have  the  direc- 
tion of  them,  are  converted  Jews,  intimate  with 
the  feelings  of  their  brethren,  of  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, and  earnestly  bent  on  making  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gospel.  Their  calls  have  been  attended 
to  by  numbers,  and  the  discussions  which  have 
already  occurred,  have  proved  interesting  in  a  high 
degree.  Those  gentlemen  take  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  the  true  Judaism,  averring  that 
Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  he  came  to  fulfil  the 
law,  and  that  the  proofs  are  sufficient.  At  one  of 
the  first  meetings,  Mr.  Epstein  read  from  Bishop 
Mcllvaine's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  to  which 
objections  were  invited,  and  in  replies  made  to  such 
as  were  advanced,  great  readiness  was  displayed, 
with  a  kind  spirit,  and  much  fairness  in  argument 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  very  impressive  thus  to  see  the  discus- 
sions revived  of  which  we  find  notices  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  can  hardly  listen  an  hour 
without  receiving  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  best 
method  has  been  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  so  interesting  to  every  christian.  Jews  can- 
not be  got  into  our  usual  places  of  worship,  but 
come  to  these  assemblies. 


A  Successful  War. — In  the  Seven  Years  War 
so  called,  which  originated  between  the  English 
and  the  French  about  some  uninhabited  and  worth- 
less lands  in  Canada,  and  embroiled  all  Europe, 
the  English  boasted  of  their  remarkable  successes, 
as  thus  : — They  captured  or  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  ac- 
quired sixty  millions  in  prize  money ;  but  then,  in 
achieving  all  this,  they  sacrificed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  lives,  and  expended  five  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars !  A  singular  success 
this  !  A  few  more  such  successful  wars  would 
ruin  most  nations.  It  would  in  most  instances 
surely  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  humane,  to  pur- 
chase peace  before  war  is  waged.  And  yet  we 
hear  men  blustering  about  war  as  if  it  were  mere 
.pastime,  or  a  certain  means  of  profit  and  aggran- 
and  sentiment.     The  seminary  "of  St.  Sulpitius,  |dizemcnt.    War  is  both  the  curse  and  folly  of 
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nations.  It  originates  in  petty  passions  for  the 
most  part,  and  after  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
are  well  pummeled  and  fleeced,  they  accept  terms 
of  peace  which  are  little  more  advantageous  than 
those  attainable  before  the  fighting  commenced. 

From  the  London  Examiner. 

The  Gold  of  California  and  Australia. 
The  gold  mines  of  California  began  to  be  work- 
ed effectively  in  1848  :  those  of  Australia  in  1851, 
and  both  together  are  believed  to  have  furnished 
the  world  with  a  supply,  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  sterling,  each 
of  them  yielding  annually  to  the  value  of  about 
twelve  millions.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight 
that,  contrary  to  what  took  place  on  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  in  the  16th  century,  the 
world  has  been  replenished  of  late  years  with  gold 
alone ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  production 
of  gold  has  caused  a  nearly  corresponding  produc- 
tion of  silver.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  two  metals  having  preserved  very  nearly  their 
previous  relative  values  of  about  fifteen  to  one,  the 
difference  in  favour  of  silver  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.  This  difference  of  course,  acts  as  a  pre- 
mium for  its  production.  That  premium  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  adequate  had  not  a  new  sup- 
ply of  quicksilver  been  furnished  by  California,  al- 
most at  the  same  time  with  its  gold.  The  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  the  most  fertile  mines  is  effected  by 
amalgamation,  and  the  quantity  yielded  depends 
almost  wholly  on  the  price  of  mercury;  and  so  pro- 
ductive and  free  are  the  mines  of  California  in  this 
metal,  that  the  old  monopoly  price  of  4s.  6 d.  a  pound 
has  fallen  to  Is.  id.  Deducting  the  small  amount 
of  five  per  cent.,  it  is  certain,  then,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  silver  has  kept  pace  with  the  gold,  and  con- 
sequently, that  for  the  last  eight  years  the  world 
has  been  furnished  with  an  additional  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  to  the  value  of  about  £243,- 
750,000. 

What  then,  hasbeentheeffectof  this  vast  and  also 
sudden  increase  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world  ?  Judging  from  what  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  from  the  influx  of 
American  gold  in  the  16th  century,  their  value 
ought  to  have  fallen  to  not  less  than  one-third  part 
of  their  previous  value,  while  every  object  they  re- 
presented ought  to  have  risen  to  three  times  their 
former  price.  That  was  certainly  the  apprehension 
entertained  on  the  first  announcement  of'  the  Cali- 
fornia gold.  The  annuitant  was  to  have  received 
in  real  value  only  6s.  8c/.  for  his  pound,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  were  to 
have  been  paid  off  in  a  depreciated  money.  No 
Baofa  effect  has  followed.  The  additional  supply 
nf  the  precious  metals  has  stimulated  the  industry 
of  the  world,  and  in  fact  produced  an  amount  of 
wealth,  in  representing  which  they  have  been, 
themselves,  as  it  were,  absorbed.  It  is  true  there 
lias  been  a  rise,  ofUu  a  large  one,  in  the  cost  of 
many  articles,  hut  in  no  case  to  the  enormous 
amount  which  the  public  dreaded.  When  a  rise 
lias  taken  place,  it  is  easily  traceable  to  special 
causes,  generally  to  the  supply  not  keeping  pace 
with  that  demand  which  the  increased  power  of  the 
consumer — the  joint  result  ol  gold  and  free  trade 
— has  given  rise  to.  In  every  kind  of  corn  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  price  caused  by  a  series 
of  bad  or  indifferent  harvc-t.s  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  increased  consumption.  In  animal 
food  there  has  been  an  increase  of  price  of  at  least 
50  per  cent.  In  cotton  wool,  the  increase  of  price 
from  1818  to  1856  has  been  20  percent.;  in  flax, 
80  per  cent. ;  in  coffee,  above  50  per  cent. ;  but  in 
Russian  hemp  only  4i  per  cent.;  and  in  tea,  not- 
withstanding the  civil  war  that  rages  in  the  produc- 


ing country,  no  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  price 
of  Chinese  silk  has  risen  no  less  than  70  per  cent., 
the  special  and  acknowledged  cause  of  which  is  the 
failure  in  the  silk  crops  of  France  and  Italy. 

At  the  same  time,  in  some  other  staple  articles, 
in  which,  from  their  nature,  the  supply  has  been 
quickly  able  to  meet  the  demand,  there  has  been 
either  no  increase  of  price  at  all,  or  a  positive  decline. 
Thus  the  price  of  English  bar  iron  is  exactly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  1848.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  must  have  vastly  increased  for  the  last  eight 
years  to  keep  pace,  as  it  evidently  has  done,  with 
the  vast  increase  in  the  precious  metals.  Some 
evidence  of  this  is  easily  produced.  Our  own  ex- 
ports have  been  doubled,  or  increased  from  the 
value  of  £50,000,000  to  £100,000,000.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  case  alone  would  account  for  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
there  has  been  an  equal  increase  in  the  trade  of  An- 
glo-Saxon America,  and  a  large  one  in  that  of 
Prance.  The  most  remarkable  increase  is,  of  course, 
afforded  by  the  gold-producing  countries.  Thus, 
in  1849,  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia,  our  exports  to  that  country  were  of  the 
value  of  about  £2,500,000,  whereas,  in  1854  they 
rose  to  nearly  £13,500,000,  or  had  increased  by 
550  per  cent. 

The  influx  of  California  and  Australian  gold, 
then,  has  hitherto  produced  no  depreciation  of  the 
precious  metals;  but  it  may  be  said  that  eight  years 
are  not  time  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect  as 
the  influx  of  American  gold  is  said  to  have  done  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Adam  Smith  states  that  the 
effect  of  that  influx  was  not  felt  in  England  until 
about  the  year  1570,  some  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  safely 
aver  that  in  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
intercourse  with  nations,  eight  years  are  at  the  least 
equal  to  twenty  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  produce  of  California  and  Australian 
gold,  as  well  as  that  of  silver,  which  has  accompa- 
nied it,  is  likely  to  go  on,  and  it  may  be  asked  if 
this  must  not  in  course  of  time  produce  a  deprecia- 
tion. We  think  it  certainly  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 
If,  suddenly  poured  upon  a  market  unprepared  for 
it,  it  has  produced  no  depreciation,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable it  should  do  so  when  the  supply  is  regular 
and  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  surely  be 
absorbed  by  increasing  wealth  and  population  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced.  The  only  danger  would  arise 
from  the  gold  mines  being  arrested  in  production 
or  exhausted,  whence  a  serious  depression  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities  represented  by  gold  would 
certainly  follow,  but  the  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe 
does  not  seem  very  imminent. 

Solar  S])ots. — Dr.  Peters,  an  eminent  Danish 
astronomer,  has  been  making  some  interesting  in- 
vestigations into  the  phenomena  of  spots  on  the 
sun.  Two  zones  of  the  sun's  surface  were  found 
to  be  particularly  fruitful  in  spots,  the  maximums 
occurring  at  the  parallels  of  twenty-one  degrees  of 
north  latitude  and  seventeen  desirees  of  south.  In- 
stances  had  been  noticed  in  which  spots  reappeared 
alte  r  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hundred  days,  al- 
though there  was  one  difficulty  in  determining  this 
accurately,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  line 
of  rotation.  Since  spots  arose  from  invisible  points 
at  tlie  exact  moment  of  their  origin,  they  could  not 
be  studied. 

The  first  indication  which  the  telescope  revealed 
was  a  sort  of  bubbling  agitation  in  the  luminous 
layer.  To  this  succeeded  a  small  spot,  which  rap- 
idly nttaiued  its  full  size — almost  always  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  They  remained  in  this,  the  vigor- 
ous epoch  of  their  life,  with  a  well-defined  penum- 


bra of  regular  and  rather  simple  shape,  for  ten, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  even  for  fifty  days.  But  at 
last  their  time  came.  Their  margin  had  always 
been  slighly  notched,  and  soon  the  notches  grew 
ominously  large  and  deep,  penetrating  far  into  this 
mystic  realms  of  darkness,  while  hostile  columns  of 
light  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  occupying  the  centre. 
Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  invading  notches,  un- 
til, at  last,  electric  flashes  passed  between  two  of 
the  more  prominent  across  the  disc.  The  victory 
was  gained,  the  centre  pierced,  and  the  spot  divided 
into  two,  after  which  it  was  very  easy  to  cut  it  up 
into  detail.  Dr.  Peters  explains  these  remarkable 
facts  by  the  assumption  of  volcanoes  sending  up 
gasous  matter  which  parts  the-  luminous  covering. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
In  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  given  in 
our  last  number,  we  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  having  charge  of  West-Town 
Boarding-School,  and  for  the  civilization  and  im- 
provement of  the  Indians.  These  reports  are  given 
below,  as  is  also  the  minute  embodying  the  concern 
of  the  meeting  when  considering  the  queries  and 
answers. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting.  — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town, 
report :  that  during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month 
16th,  1856,  124  children  were  admitted,  of  whom 
65  were  boys,  and  59  were  girls.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  during  that  period  was  226,  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year;  of  whom  115  were 
boys  and  111  were  girls. 

General  good  health  prevailed  throughout  the 
family,  except  about  the  middle  of  the  session  just 
closed,  when  the  measles  were  introduced,  and 
about  sixty  of  the  pupils  were  sick ;  all  the  cases 
however  were  of  a  mild  character,  except  one, 
which  terminated  in  death  from  another  disease 
supervening. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  pupils  have  been 
attended  by  sub-committees,  and  the  usual  caro 
and  oversight  have  been  extended  at  other  times. 
In  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  mouths,  the  meetings  of 
the  general  Committee  are  held  at  the  School, 
which  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  individual  in- 
spection, as  well  as  interchange  of  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  not  so  i 
readily  obtained  on  other  occasions.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  has  been  about 
as  great  as  usual.    The  attention  and  care  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  general  good  order  which  has  pre-  I 
vailed,  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  at  former  pe- 
riods.   The  discipline  and  course  of  instruction,  | 
are  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  endeavours  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  principles  pro-  J 
fessed  by  our  Society ,  which  we  hope  may  prove  a 
blessing  to  many  of  them  in  after  life. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held  on 
First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  attended  by  I 
the  pupils,  teachers  and  other  members  of  thet 
family. 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenses  have  bcenj 
$]  1,329  02;  for  salaries  and  wages  §8,906  06  ;l 
— incidental  expenses  §319  56;  repairs  and  im-j 
provements  S223  23;  making  a  total  of  §23,776  27. 
There  has  been  charged  for  board  and  tuition 
818,005  54  ;  for  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and  grist' 
mill,  and  profits  on  merchandise  sold,  81,001  05; 
making  together  819,007  09,  and  leaving  a  defi- 
oiency  on  these  accounts  of  §4,769  18;  being!  , 
8367  04  more  than  last  year. 
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The  income  of  the  fund  for  general  purposes  was 
81,460  75 ;  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
farm  was  §2,611  37;  which  with  $800  received 
from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  gives  a 
credit  balance  of  8102  94.  The  receipts  for 
sales  of  lands  in  Susquehanna  county,  have  been 
§1,083  85.  The  amounts  received  from  this 
source  have  been  invested  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
applied  lor  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.  The 
income  of  the  iund  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
children,  including  that  bequeathed  by  our  friend, 
[Henry  Pemterton,  is  used  for  that  purpose;  the 
I  board  and  tuition  of  twenty-nine  pupils  having  been 
defrayed  out  of  it  during  the  past  year. 

The  barn  alludtd  to  in  the  last  report,  was  com- 
!  pleted  in  time  for  receiving  the  hay  and  grain,  and 
the  old  one  was  removed.    Ihe  materials  of  the 
latter  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one, 
which  is  built  of  stone,  with  slate  roof,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  all  the  horses  and 
j  vehicles,  and  there  are  apartments  in  it  for  har- 
ness, agricultural  implements,  seeds,  &c.    The  cost 
of  it  was  about  82,000,  which  was  defrayed  by 
I  funds  contributed  for  the  purpose. 

The  additions  to  the  buildings  and  the  various 
j  important  improvements  made  within  the  last  ten 
j  years,  and  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to 
j  time  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  found  to  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
the  family,  and  have  contributed  to  the  successful 
conducting  of  the  establishment.    In  addition  to 
J  these,  the  premises  generally  have  been  put  in 
I  good  repair,  so  that  the  property  of  the  Institution 
4  was  probably  never  in  better  order  or  better  fitted 
for  the  purposes  designed,  than  at  the  present  time. 
While  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  make  this 
statement,  it  is  no  less  so  to  report,  that  this  fa- 
vourable condition,  through  theliberality  of  Friends, 
has  been  attained  without  diminishing  the  invested 
funds  under  the  care  of  the  Committee.    The  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  is  now  such,  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  any  considerable  outlay  for  repairs 
!  will  soon  be  needed. 

Upon  deliberately  considering  the  subject,  it 
fwas  deemed  advisable,  in  accordance  with  author- 
U  ity  given  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  to  in- 
!  crease  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  to  890  per 
lannum,  which  took  effect  at  the  commencement  of 
Uhe  session  just  closed. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  session 
I  n  1855,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  any  literary, 
'religious,  charitable  or  beneficial  society,  congre- 
gation, association  or  corporation,  from  acquiring 
jt  holding  real  or  personal  estate,  beyond  the 
;lear  annual  value  of  85,000,  without  express  Le- 
gislative sanction.    Although  the  income  of  the 
School  did  not  amount  to  that  sum,  it  was  deemed 
idvisable,  in  view  of  the  probable  addition  to  the 
i  unds  of  the  school  hereafter  by  bequests,  to  apply 
:o  that  body  for  pernjision  to  have  a  greater  in- 
( ;ome  than  that  prescribed  by  the  law.    An  act 
,vas  accordingly  obtained,  which  it  is  believed  will 
illow  of  an  income  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  future 
purposes  of  the  Institution. 

We  believe  this  Seminary  continues  to  furnish 
•  ery  favourable  opportunities  for  the  literary  im- 
provement of  the  children  of  Friends,  and  it  is  the 
lesire  of  the  Committee  that  it  may  be  conducted 
;o  as  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of 
he  pupils,  and  in  conformity  with  our  christian 
:estimonies.  To  secure  this  important  object,  the 
;ordial  co-operation  of  parents  and  others  is  very 
essential,  and  the  Committee  would  therefore  be 
^lad,  if  there  was  an  increased  concern  on  the  part 
jf  such,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
he  care  and  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  va- 


rious regulations  which  have  been  found  necessary 
for  its  government. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Joseph  Scattergood, 

Clerk  for  the  time. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  10th,  1857. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Committee  for 
the  Civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians, 
report : — 

That  the  school  at  Tunessassah  has  been  kept 
up  during  the  past  year,  and  attended  by  sixteen 
boarders  and  a  few  day  scholars,  whose  improve- 
ment has  been  encouraging.  Several  have  learn- 
ed to  read,  write  and  cipher  pretty  well,  and  the 
rest  are  making  commendable  progress.  They 
generally  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner at  school,  and  in  the  family ;  and  sit  with  be- 
coming stillness  in  meetings  lor  Divine  Worship, 
which  are  regularly  held  on  First  and  Fifth-days. 
A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  daily  read  in 
the  family  ;  and  endeavours  are  used  to  train  the 
pupils  in  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  to  im- 
bue their  minds  with  correct  moral  and  religious 
principles. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  condition  of 
the  Boarding  School  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected  ;  and  that  the  experience  of  each  year,  as 
it  passes  over,  confirms  the  belief,  that  this  mode  of 
education  is  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefits  on 
the  youthful  Aborigines.  It  is  upon  these  chiefly 
that  we  can  hope  to  produce  much  effect ;  and  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  for  the  better,  in  the  character  and  mode 
of  life  of  many  of  those,  who  in  former  years  par- 
took of  the  advantages  offered  by  instruction  at 
the  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

Some  of  the  Natives  have  cleared  up  new  ground, 
and  brought  it  under  cultivation  during  the  past 
year,  and  generally  there  has  been  about  the  usual 
amount  of  farming  carried  on,  yielding  tolerably 
fair  crops  for  the  season.  But  the  increase  of  the 
white  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  allow- 
ing of  some  of  them  to  settle  on  the  reservation, 
produce  very  injurious  consequences  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Our  friends  Samuel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  are 
desirous  of  being  released  from  the  care  of  the 
farm  and  family,  and  the  Committee  wish  to  en- 
gage suitably  qualified  Friends  to  supply  their 
places,  and  also  a  young  man  to  assist  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  care  of  the  boys  when  out  of  school. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  his  hands 
on  the  19th  ultimo,  8785  58  in  cash,  and  secu- 
rities amounting  to  $15,900.  The  voluntary  sub- 
scription recommended  last  year  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  produced  the  sum  of  $3,876  50. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  16th,  1857. 

In  considering  the  state  of  our  Society,  as  brought 
before  the  Meeting  by  the  Queries  and  Answers,  a 
renewed  concern  was  felt,  that  under  the  qualify- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
we  may  be  more  fervently  engaged  to  labour  for 
the  removal  of  every  thing  from  amongst  us,  that 
hinders  the  discharge  of  our  religious  duties,  and 
eclipses  the  brightness  of  a  life  of  holiness  and 
dedication  to  the  Lord.  It  is  cause  of  sorrow  that 
many  continue  to  neglect  attending  our  meetings 
for  l3ivine  worship,  and  thereby  not  only  lose  the 
benefit  of  those  opportunities  for  the  renewal  of 
their  spiritual  strength,  but  falling  into  indifference 
respecting  their  obligation  (o  love  and  serve  God, 
become  sunk  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  carnal  appetites.    We  desire  that 


those  upon  whom  rests  the  support  of  our  testimo- 
nies and  discipline,  may  be  watchful  before  the 
Lord,  for  the  intimations  of  his  Spirit,  to  labour  in 
love  for  the  help  of  their  brethren,  to  induce  them 
to  come  up  in  a  faithful  performance  of  this  Chris- 
tian duty. 

As  a  Society  we  have  been  peculiarly  favoured 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  Divine  worship, 
and  in  being  released  from  dependence  upon  man 
to  enable  us  to  perform  it.  Where  the  light  and 
convictions  of  Truth  are  slighted,  such  will  be 
likely  to  fall  away  into  forms  and  the  support  of  a 
hireling  ministry,  or  give  up  their  regard  for  re- 
ligion. We  would  affectionately  entreat  our  be- 
loved Friends,  as  they  value  their  own  salvatioD, 
deeply  to  ponder  their  accountability,  and  yield  to 
the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  bondage  of  the  world,  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  children  of  God,  that  they  may  know 
their  peace  to  be  as  a  river,  and  their  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Much  concern  has  been  felt  that  we  may  experi- 
ence the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  to  be  increasingly  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  may  be  brought  into  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  This  would  make 
us  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  us,  and  lead  us  to  seek 
each  other's  welfare  in  the  Truth.  It  would  make 
us  watchful  against  the  spirit  of  detraction,  that 
would  lay  waste  the  reputation  of  a  brother,  de- 
stroy our  own  strength,  and  the  harmony  of  Society. 
Notwithstanding  our  short-comings  and  transgres- 
sions, we  believe  the  Lord's  tender  mercies  are 
round  about  the  Society,  waiting  to  gather  us,  as 
we  obey  Him,  from  every  thing  that  defiles,  and  to 
restore  to  us  the  precious  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
which  binds  together  the  living  members  of  the 
church  and  body  of  Christ,  and  which  has  been 
known  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  subsist  within 
our  borders.  Let  us,  dear  Friends,  embrace  the 
offers  of  His  heavenly  love,  and  through  its  power 
and  influence,  individually  seek  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders, 
by  living  up  to  our  religious  principles  ;  that  like 
the  primitive  church  we  may  have  rest,  "  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  testimony  which  we  have  been  called  to 
bear,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  and  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel,  has  also  afresh  claimed  our 
weighty  consideration.  For  the  preservation  of 
our  beloved  young  Friends,  we  feel  an  ardent  and 
affectionate  solicitude  ;  that  taking  up  the  cross  to 
the  natural  inclination,  they  may  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  go  into  the  vain  fashions,  and  complimen- 
tary language  of  a  corrupt  world ;  not  being 
ashamed  to  confess  their  Lord  in  the  path  of  self- 
denial,  in  a  pure  language,  and  the  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manners  which  becomes  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

All  faithful  members  of  large  or  small  experi- 
ence, have  found  it  to  be  the  requiring  of  Truth  to 
maintain  this  testimony  in  their  own  practice,  and 
have  not  only  had  peace  in  it,  but  have  often 
known  it  to  be  a  defence,  through  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, against  many  of  the  corrupt  allurements  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  watch  over 
and  restrain  their  children  in  this  respect;  and 
also  frequently  to  read  to  them  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, encouraging  in  their  tender  minds  a  love  for 
those  invaluable  Records,  and  to  seek  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  them  aright,  and 
put  in  practice  the  precepts  and  commands  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  They  are  declared  to  be 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
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God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  And  the  Apostle  reminds  Timothy 
of  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him : 
"  From  a  child,  he  says,  thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Iu  this  day  of  deep  affliction,  may  we  be  enabled 
to  keep  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
putting  our  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom 
there  is  everlasting  strength,  and  who  will  carry 
his  devoted,  suffering  seed  through  all  the  trials  he 
may  permit  to  come  upon  them,  and  in  the  end 
grant  them  an  admittance  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  fall- 
ing, and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy — to  the  only  wise 
God  our  Saviour,  may  we  be  qualified  in  sincerity, 
to  ascribe  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever — Amen. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  18th  ult. 

The  English  and  Persian  treaty  has  not  been  con- 
cluded. The  dispute  about  the  Neufchatel  affair  is  still 
open.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  great  Powers,  wearied  of 
the  trilling  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  are  about  to  im- 
pose terms  upon  them.  The  French  and  British  govern- 
ments are  desirous  that  the  quarrel  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  should  be  amicably  settled,  and  are,  it  is  said, 
exerting  their  influence  to  effect  that  purpose. 

Affairs  with  China. — It  is  reported  that  the  English 
government  will  demand  of  the  Pekin  Cabinet  the  re- 
newal of  all  former  treaties,  with  some  amplifications 
of  their  provisions.  It  is  required  that  the  number  of 
Chinese  ports  open  to  Europeans,  shall  be  nine  instead 
of  five,  as  heretofore  ;  and  that  diplomatic  missions  shall 
be  established  at  Pekin,  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
with  Russia.  The  English  government  also  demands  the 
right  of  establishing  military  posts  wherever  they  have 
consuls,  and  that  vessels  may  enter  all  the  ports  in  China. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  co-operation  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  the  further  operations  against  China,  will  be 
of  the  heartiest  kind.  The  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  numerous  missionaries  in  China,  has  made 
urgent  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war. 

FRANCE. — The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  about 
to  be  doubled.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon will  soon  visit  Algiers.  There  are  continued  ru- 
mours of  conspiracies.  The  French  Republicans  have 
determined  to  ascertain  their  strength  at  the  approach- 
ing election,  by  putting  up  Carnot,  Cavaignac  and  others 
us  candidates  for  the  Legislative  Chamber.  They  intend 
proposing  them  in  Paris,  and  in  the  departments. 

AUSTRIA. — From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  engaged  in  preparing  Constitutions,  which  the 
Emperor  is  to  carry  with  him  as  presents  to  his  subjects, 
in  his  proposed  journey  to  Hungary  and  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  preparations  for  the  journey 
were  going  forward  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Emperor  was 
to  set  out  on  the  3d  inst. 

IM'SSI  \.  —Li  iters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  the 
administration  of  Poland  is  likely  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  Raffia.  It  is  said  that  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  lie  will  be  appointed  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Russian  forces 
have  suffered  another  repulse  in  the  mountains  of  Circas- 
pia.  In  the  engagement,  the  Russians  lost  seven  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  Circassians  three  hundred.  The 
tribes  of  Daghcstau  had  captured  Fort  Saliah,  and  mas- 
ticrcd  the  garrisou. 

ALGKttlA. —  The  French  government  proposes  taking 
measures  for  the  Introduction  into  Algeria  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  field  labourers. 

KNGLAND. — Queen  Victoria  bus  given  birth  to  an- 
other princess.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly 
declined  during  the  week.  Sales  for  that  period,  13,000 
bales.  The  quotations  for  fair  Orleans,  8Jf/. ;  fair  Uplands, 
7Jd.  The  stock  in  port  was  560, OOO  bales,  including 
400,000  American.  Ohio  Hour,  29*.  n  30*. ;  Southern 
28*.  Gd.  a  29*.  ;  white  wheat,  9*.  Gd.  per  70  lbs. ;  red, 
7*.  Gd.  a  8».  Gd.  Corn  was  in  active  demand,  with  an 
advancing  tendency.  The  London  money  market  was 
slightly  more  stringent.    Consols,  88. 

Four  Day*  Lnlrr. — The  steamship  Indian  has  arrived 
at  Quebec,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  22d  ult.  Bread- 


stuffs  had  further  declined.  The  stock  of  wheat  is  said 
to  be  large.  The  Four  Powers  have  drawn  a  protocol, 
presenting  terms  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  but 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  attempting  to  enforce  it.  But 
if  it  is  refused,  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  received  at  Toulon 
with  the  usual  honours. 

The  accounts  from  the  French  manufacturing  districts 
are  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

It  was  probable  the  difficulty  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  would  be  settled  by  a  pacific  arrangement. 

MEXICO. — Dates  from  the  capital  to  Fourth  mo.  18th, 
have  been  received.  The  Archbishop  and  several  priests 
have  been  arrested  for  an  attempted  insurrection,  and 
the  Archbishop  will  be  banished  from  the  country. 

COSTA  RICA.— The  Costa  Rican  papers  of  the  8th 
ult.  contain  letters  from  General  Mora  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  in  which  he  says  that  Walker  is  hemmed  in  at  the 
Plaza  at  Rivas,  the  allies  being  intrenched  within  four 
hundred  yards.  They  had  dug  a  trench  all  around  what 
was  left  of  the  city,  and  believed  that  Walker  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  surrender.  San  Juan  del  Sur  and 
Greytown  are  both  in  possession  of  the  allies,  so  that 
Walker  can  get  no  relief.  The  Costa  Rican  papers  say 
that  in  the  fight  at  St.  George,  where,  according  to  the 
filibuster  statements,  the  allies  lost  many  hundred  men, 
the  actual  loss  was  twenty-two  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Treasury.— On  the  1st  inst., 
the  amount  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was 
$23,250,000.  Of  this  amount,  $3,500,000  was  on  de- 
posit at  Boston,  nearly  the  same  amount  in  New  Orleans, 
and  upwards  of  ten  millions  in  New  York.  The  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  for  the  quarter  ending  Fourth  mo.  1st, 
were  nearly  twenty  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  sum, 
more  than  a  million  dollars  were  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands.  Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Washington  of 
the  prompt  rejection  by  the  English  government  of  the 
Dallas  and  Clarendon  treaty,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
modified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Although  this  result  was 
not  anticipated,  it  is  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  present 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Utah. — There  are  increasing  indications  of  trouble 
with  the  Mormons  who  have  taken  possession  of  this 
territory.  The  Deseret  News  has  an  article  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
appoint  the  territorial  officers.  The  Utah  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  of 
the  territory.  A  school  has  been  opened  to  teach  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  tactics. 

The  Indian  War  in  Minnesota. — The  accounts  of  mas- 
sacres by  the  Indians  prove  to  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  in  most  cases  to  have  been  mere  rumours 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — Serious  disturbances 
have  occurred  on  this  road,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pany attempting  to  introduce  some  new  regulations  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  conductors.  A  general 
strike  was  the  consequence,  and  when  the  company  em- 
ployed new  men,  and  attempted  to  run  the  trains,  vio- 
lent measures  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  trains 
from  running.  The  rioting  continued  several  days,  and 
was  not  suppressed  without  the  loss  of  some  lives.  On 
the  4th,  the  rioters  desisted  from  their  opposition. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  452.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
41 ;  small-pox,  14.  On  the  30th  ult.,  the  brig  Ellen  was 
seized  while  leaving  the  port,  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade.  There  were  several 
other  vessels  in  port  to  which  suspicion  had  been  di- 
rected. The  shipment  of  specie  from  New  York,  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  $8,792,271. 
During  that  period,  33,903  foreign  emigrants  arrived. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  193.  According  to 
the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  Fourth  month  was  54}  deg.,  which 
is  deg.  below  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years,  showing  it  to  have  been  the  coldest  Fourth  month, 
for  that  period..  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  was  6J 
inches,  and  of  this,  3}  inches  fell  during  the  storm  of  the 
19th  and  20th  nit. 

Destructive  Fires. — On  the  23d  ult.,  the  Union  ware- 
house at  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  was  destroyed,  and  2450 
bales  of  cotton  consumed.  The  fire  spread  to  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  and  destroyed  the  post-office,  &c.  The 
total  loss  amounted  to  $200,000.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
on  the  30th,  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Sandusky 
Machine  Company  and  their  contents,  with  some  dwell- 
ing-houses, were  destroyed.    Loss,  $100,000. 

Tin-  Lottiiiana  Sugar  Crop  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  damaged  by  the  recent  frosts.  The 
young  cane  was  severely  bitten,  but  in  general  promises 
I"  regain  its  vigour,  and  yield  a  fair  proportion  of  sac- 
charine juice. 


The  Slave  Trade. — Advices  from  Jamaica  to  Fourth 
mo.  2d,  mention  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  St.  Ann's,  of 
the  English  brig  of  war  Arab,  with  an  American  schoo- 
ner captured  by  her,  with  373  slaves  on  board,  no  less 
than  127  having  fallen  victims  to  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
dle passage  during  a  voyage  of  29  days.  The  poor 
captives  were  in  a  wretched  condition  ;  all  of  them  were 
naked,  and  the  greater  part  seemed  to  have  been  half- 
starved.  They  were  packed  closely  together,  and  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  vermin.  In  a  deck  room  of  thirty 
feet  in  length  300  human  beings  were  stowed  in  a  pain- 
ful posture,  leaving  them  scarcely  room  to  move.  Prompt 
measures  were  taken  by  the  people  of  St.  Ann's  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  this  cruel  inhumanity.  "  The 
captain  of  the  schooner  refused  to  give  his  name  or  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  but  stated  that  he  would  be  a  loser 
of  $30,000 — a  loss  which  did  not  cause  him  much  con- 
cern, as  he  had  made  other  and  successful  trips.  A  great 
deal  of  information,  however,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  interpreter,  who  mentioned  that  several  vessels  were 
left  on  the  African  coast — that  they  were  to  have  sailed 
soon  with  full  cargoes — that  upon  an  average,  two  ves- 
sels departed  weekly,  each  with  500  to  700  slaves  on 
board — -that  the  trade  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that 
the  slaves  on  being  landed  in  Cuba,  were  worth  from 
$500  to  $700  each. 

Another  Planet,  the  43d  of  the  system  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Pogson,  at  the 
Oxford  Observatory. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Ellis,  Ind.,  per  N.  P.  H.,  $2,  vol. 
30  ;  from  E.  Bundy,  agt.,  O.,  for  Eli  Hodgin,  Jesse  Bailey, 
jr.,  J.  T.  Scholfield,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  and  for  R.  Plum- 
mer,  $2,  vol.  29. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  11th  inst.    The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  con- 
veyances will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School 
on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  oi 
Second-day,  the  11th,  and  Third-day,  the  12th  inst 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  afte 
their  arrival.    The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  o 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  half  past 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.    The  agent  of  th 
School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-da 
afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  an| 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.    Those  who  go  b| 
the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  b  I 
a  person  in  attendance.     To  those  who  procure  tickc 
as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Schoc 
including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  I 
charged  at  the  School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinct 
marked  West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  ownci 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  N 
304,  late  84  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  for  the  pup 
left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  fc 
warded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  t 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  Wesl-To.' 
Boarding-School ,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Petln 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  ill 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  lial|> 
to  be  lost  by  handling.  . 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  i 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  f 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Schti 
to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  mol- 
ing cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passi' 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  I 
twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  otlr 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Fourth  mo.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm! 
Ttmessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  u  k 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  child  t, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Jokl  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Em.NE/.Kii  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Ljdge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend/' 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Concluded  from  page  274.) 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  Mary  Lyon  paid 
ler  last  visit  at  the  house  of  her  kind  and  inte- 
rested friends,  Andrew  W.  Porter  and  his  wife,  at 
Monson,  which  she  called  her  "resting  home." 
She  wanted  retirement,  "  where,  in  that  quiet 
;hamber,  I  could  seek  anew  for  wisdom,  grace,  and 
strength  for  the  great  work."  The  teachers,  she 
aid,  were  very  urgent  she  should  go  to  New  York 

0  sit  for  her  portrait ;  so  much  so,  that  she  was 
eluctant  not  to  comply  with  their  kind  request, 
ind  accept  of  their  generous  offer  to  bear  all  the 
[sxpense.  "But  to  me,"  she  added,  "it  seemed  of 
jo  little  consequence  to  have  my  picture  taken, 

,  ompared  with  seeking  a  better  preparation  for  im- 
portant duties,  that  I  could  not  comply."  Her 
Iriends  observed  how  little  she  said  upon  business, 
lo  that  A.  W.  Porter  said  to  his  wife,  "Does  not 
Itliss  L.  seem  unusually  spiritual?"    She  replied, 

:  I  think  so,  evidently ;  I  never  saw  her  so  hea- 
i-enly-minded."  Little  did  they  then  think  she 
iras  preparing  for  her  heavenly  abode.    She  spent 

□uch  time  in  her  chamber.  "  One  morning,"  her 
hostess  says,  "  I  went  soon  after  breakfast,  and 

ound  her  with  a  Bible  open  at  Solomon's  Song, 
line  told  me  she  rose  very  early  that  morning,  and 
'  ad  read  through  that  book,  (Solomon's  Song.) 
'^.nd  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  it  so  before,  though 

1  have  read  it  often  for  a  few  years'  past.  I 
ave  been  able  to  drop  the  figure,  and  view  Christ's 
troDg  love  to  the  church.  O,  how  wonderful  this 
>ve !  What  infinite  condescension,  in  his  exalted 
;ate,  to  leave  the  realms  of  purity,  and  dwell  with 
illen,  polluted  man !  Yet  by  it  he  lost  none  of 
is  dignity."  From  this  she  drew  the  inference, 
lat  when,  from  the  principle  of  benevolence,  we 
oluntarily  dwelt  among  the  wicked,  we  need  not 
2  degraded." 

"  She  seemed,  in  conversation,  to  dwell  more  on 
le  scenes  of  cliildhood  and  youth,  than  I  had 
»'er  known  her.  One  afternoon  she  told  us  of  her 
latornal  grandfather,  who  was  a  Baptist  clergy 


tan.  '  I  think,'  she  says,  '  he  was  a  most  holy 
tan.  When  a  child,  I  can  remember  my  convic- 
on  that  he  loved  and  served  God,  and  was  livin" 
>r  anotiwr  world,  not  this.  When  I  was  about 
n  years  old,  there  was  what  was  called  a  reform- 
'-ion  among  his  people,  and  many  were  baptized, 
[y  mind  was  then  much  impressed  by  hearing  his 
•nvcrsation  with  those  who  came  to  him  under 
■nviction  for  sin,  as  it  was  termed,  and  I  never 


lost  these  impressions.  He  was  remarkable  for 
praying  much  for  his  posterity,  that  none  of  them 
might  ever  be  left  to  slight  the  offers  of  mercy 
through  a  Saviour.  When  I  last  visited  my  native 
place,  I  went  with  a  relative  to  two  grave-yards 
where  forty-two  of  his  descendants  are  buried.  I 
had  a  delightful  view  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to 
bis  believing  people.  They  had  all  left  a  comfort- 
ing evidence,  they  had  died  in  the  faith.'  She  was 
enthusiastic  in  talking  of  him,  and  said,  '  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a  grandfather !  how  to  be 
prized  above  all  the  world  calls  great.' 

"  When  she  left  us,  I  felt,  more  than  ever  before, 
that  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  enjoy  her  personal 
friendship,  and  have  her  so  frequently  an  inmate 
in  our  family.  Ever  since  my  first  acquaintance 
with  M.  Lyon,  I  had  thought  I  had  never  seen  the 
blessed  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  any  of  his  pro- 
fessed followers.  But  on  account  of  her  business 
habits,  and  constantly  planning  for  improvements 
in  her  beloved  seminary,  I  had  not  seen  exhibited, 
that  contemplative,  devotional  state  of  mind  which 
was  developed  in  this  visit.  There  was  evinced  an 
absorbing  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  Christ  was  her 
theme,  and  the  privilege  of  labouring  for  him,  and 
making  sacrifices  for  his  cause,  dwelt  on  much." 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  time  has 
come  for  those  greatly  beloved,  and  in  stations  of 
great  usefulness,  to  die,  Providence  commissions  the 
destroyer  to  execute  his  work  in  a  sudden  and  dis- 
tressing manner.  Thus  is  the  anguish  of  the  se- 
paration shortened  ;  and  though  nature  may  mur- 
mur, grace  looks  upon  such  a  course  as  an  indica- 
tion of  special  mercy.  Such  is  the  aspect  in  which 
we  ought  to  regard  the  sickness  and  death  of  M. 
Lyon.  They  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  reason  was  taken  away  also."  One  of  the 
pupils  was  taken  sick  of  influenza,  which,  through  an 
additional  cold,  terminated  in  malignant  erysipelas. 
The  disease  settled  upon  the  brain,  congestion  fol- 
lowed, from  which  nothing  could  arouse  her,  and 
she  died  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the  Second 
month,  1849.  "There  had  never  been  a  death 
here  when  the  circumstances  seemed  more  trying 
than  in  this  case.  But  we  knew  not  that  a  still 
heavier  affliction  awaited  us.  We  thought  not  that 
death  would  very  soon  come  again,  and  take  from 
us  our  dearly  beloved  M.  Lyon."  She  had  influ- 
enza about  two  weeks  before  the  death  of  this 
young  woman,  though  she  mostly  kept  about  till 
the  day  of  this  event.  The  family  had  never  seen 
her  appear  so  sick  in  the  hall  as  she  did  that  morn- 
ing. She  addressed  the  scholars,  striving  to  draw 
them  from  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  to  contemplate  the  joys  of  a  glorious 
reward  in  heaven,  warning  the  impenitent,  and 
urging  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Christ. 
The  next  morning  her  whole  appearance  indicated 
too  plainly  that  she  was  suffering  from  severe 
headache  and  intense  mental  excitement.  She  was 
sick  about  ten  days  after  the  death  of  this  young 
woman,  sometimes  with  favourable  symptoms,  lead- 
ing her  friends  to  hope  she  would  recover ;  but  in 
the  last  three  days  of  her  life,  as  the  swelling  in 
her  head  subsided,  the  nervous  excitement  in- 
creased, which  terminated  in  congestion  of  the 


brain,  of  which  she  died  on  the  5th  of  the  Third 
month,  1849.  During  that  day  she  said  very  little, 
being  in  an  unconscious  state  most  of  the  time.  In 
the  evening,  the  pastor  of  the  meeting  near  by  said 
to  her,  "  Christ  is  precious  !"  She  seemed  to  sum- 
mon up  all  her  energies,  raised  both  hands  and 
clasped  them,  lifted  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and 
exclaimed  audibly  with  emphasis,  "  Yes !"  which 
was  the  last  word  she  uttered.  Short  passages  of 
Scripture  were  repeated,  and  her  countenance 
showed  that  she  understood  and  appreciated  them. 
Those  which  spoke  of  the  glory  of  God,  seemed  to 
interest  her  most.  To  another  question,  she  made 
an  effort  to  reply,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength. 
Seeing  this,  the  pastor  said  to  her :  1  You  need  not 
speak;  God  can  be  glorified  in  silence.'  As  he  said 
this,  an  indescribable  smile  came  over  her  counten- 
ance. '  This  moment  of  consciousness,'  says  the 
writer,  '  this  last  ray  of  her  setting-sun,  was  very 
precious  to  us,'  In  about  an  hour  after,  '  her  freed 
spirit,'  they  believed,  'was  mingling  in  the  glories 
of  heaven.'  " 


"Letters  Dsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  277  ) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  2,  1852. 

The  Champ  de  Mars,  otherwise  called  the 
"  Champ  de  Mai,"  is  a  large  oblong  space  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Seine,  about  one  hundred  rods  in 
length  by  half  that  distance  in  width,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  faced  with  stone.  It  is  entered  through 
gates  at  five  different  places,  and  is  adorned  by 
four  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  which  give  it  a 
shady  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  sloping  em- 
bankments still  remain,  which  were  erected  by  the 
population  of  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
assembly  which  was  held  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  La  Fayette,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1790. 
On  this  occasion  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  presence,  it  is 
said,  of  more  than  a  million  of  people,  took  an 
oath  to  observe  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
recently  adopted.  It  was  here  also  that  Napoleon, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
held  an  immense  assembly,  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  France,  and  to  gain  strength  for 
the  new  wars  which  were  before  him.    *     *  * 

Following  the  guidance  of  my  old  soldier,  who, 
with  a  sort  of  professional  instinct  and  with  obvious 
high  spirits,  had  put  me  upon  the  track  of  military 
associations,  I  next  went  to  the  Hotel  of  the  In- 
valids, a  vast  establishment,  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  but  greatly  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  the  present  time  covering  with  its  numerous 
courts,  sixteen  acres  of  ground.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist,  who  re- 
gard wars  as  among  the  greatest  of  wrongs  and 
evils,  ought  to  look  upon  such  an  institution  as  this 
with  disapprobation;  the  principal  object  of  which, 
although  it  is  true  that  war  furnishes  the  occasion, 
is,  to  relieve  and  not  to  increase  human  suffering. 
It  ought  to  be  no  subject  of  regret,  that  war  has  its 
humanities.  As  we  went  on,  soldiers  in  military 
armour  glittered  around  us.  We  passed  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  as  we  approached 
the  gate  of  entrance  ;  and  everywhere,  at  the  gate, 
and  in  the  court  and  galleries,  some  seated  on 
chairs  and  some  walking,  some  with  one  arm  re- 
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maining,  and  others  with  or.c  leg,  with  diversities 
of  uniform,  but  all  apparently  in  good  spirits  and 
chattering  excessively,  were  the  old  associates  of 
rny  guide,  the  brokeu  but  indomitable  remnants  of 
the  wars  of  the  Emperor.  Too  old  to  fight  and 
too  much  mutilated  to  labour,  they  felt  themselves 
happy  in  not  being  obliged  to  beg. 

The  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of 
soldiers,  displays  a  front  of  six  hundred  and  twelve 
feet ;  there  are  four  refectories  or  dining-rooms  for 
the  occupants,  each  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  spacious  dormitories,  besides 
smaller  ones,  containing  fifty  beds  each.  The 
dome  of  the  Invalids,  which  has  a  sort  of  historical 
celebrity,  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance.  Among  the  other  accommodations 
pertaining  to  this  remarkable  establishment,  it  has 
a  library  of  1500  volumes ;  consisting  chiefly  of 
works  of  general  literature,  jurisprudence  and  mi 
litary  strategy,  and  it  is  there,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  that  we  find'  deposited  many  of  the 
trophies  which  the  French  have  taken  from  their 
enemies.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  there  were 
three  thousand  flags  collected  here,  the  memorials 
of  wTar  and  of  conquest,  all  of  which  were  burnt 
by  the  French  themselves  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris, 
March  31,  1814; — so  certain  it  is  that  war  brings 
with  it  its  own  retribution. 

In  this  building  are  the  remains  of  Napoleon ; 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  man,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  idol  of  France  and  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  visitors  should  con- 
stautly  flock  to  see  the  splendid  monument  of  a 
man  of  such  wonderful  power  and  of  such  strange 
vicissitudes ; — at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  the  con 
queror  of  Italy;  at  thirty  the  first  Consul  of 
France,  and  at  thirty-five  the  Emperor  of  France  ; 
but  in  his  purpose  of  conquering  Europe  driven 
back  by  the  flames  of  Moscow,  defeated  at  Water- 
loo, and  finding  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
The  hoof  of  his  war  horse  trod  in  the  blood  of 
millions.  History,  estimating  men  by  each  other, 
will  pronounce  him  a  great  warrior,  without  being 
unanimous  as  to  his  practical  wisdom,  his  patriot- 
ism, or  his  morals.  His  glory  was  military,  which 
fades  in  the  distance,  while  the  glory  of  virtue 
grows  brighter  and  brighter.  And  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  as  I  stood  beside  his  tomb,  that  fu- 
ture and  more  peaceful  generations  might  recall 
and  cherish  the  name  of  Fcnclon  with  greater  in- 
terest than  that  of  Napoleon. 

As  I  returned  from  this  place,  the  sun  was  set- 
ting behind  the  distant  hills.  I  passed  through 
the  majestic  grove  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  The  au- 
tumnal leaves,  gleaming  in  the  departing  radiance 
of  day,  fell  around  me.  My  heart  went  back  to 
Aim  rica.  The  sound  of  her  rivers  was  in  my  cars. 
Bar  vast  forests  spread  out  before  me.  I  remem- 
bered the  vastness,  the  wildnesa,  the  repose  of  na- 
ture. And  I  said  to  myself,  these  works  which  I 
have  seen  in  foreign  lands,  the  efforts  and  the  me- 
morials of  genius,  are  still  the  works  of  man.  Im- 
jMrfection  marks  their  origin;  decay  completes 
their  progress.  Beauty  and  deformity; — life  and 
death,  arc?  mingled  together.  Man  is  here,  but 
where  is  the  Maker  of  man  '.'  I  sigh  for  my  native 
land.  I  wish  to  hear  again  the  prayers  and  the 
hymns  of  her  cottagers,  inspired  by  the  blessings 
around  them.  Her  rivers  arc  her  lines  of  beauty ; 
her  hills  are  her  monument'* ;  the  mighty  firma- 
ment is  her  cathedral ;  and  God  heard  in  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  winds,  seen  in  the  richness  of  the  forests, 
and  eternal  in  the  reproduction  of  her  wild  and 
varied  magniticeuce,  God  is  everywhere. 


City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  3,  1852. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  wandering  propen- 
sity, of  which  I  gave  you  some  of  the  results  in  my 
last  letter,  I  went  out  early  the  next  forenoon. 
You  will  recollect  that  it  was  in  October;  and  it 
was  again  a  beautiful  day.  I  found  Paulin  wait- 
ing for  me,  leaning  patiently  against  a  post.  The 
Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  at  which  I  was  stopping,  is 
opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  And  after 
a  little  deliberation,  in  which  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  pay  due  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  old 
soldier,  we  concluded  to  take  a  stroll  through  its 
beautiful  grounds. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  laid  out  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Notre.  I  call  him  celebrated,  (and 
he  undoubtedly  has  more  claims  to  the  title  than 
some  who  have  obtained  it  on  the  battle  field,)  be- 
cause his  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  scientific  gardening,  and  with  so  many 
localities  which  his  taste  contributed  to  beautify. 

I  will  not  detain  you  in  giving  a  description  of 
this  garden,  any  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  of 
immense  size,  a  parallelogram  of  sixty-seven  acres; 
and  that  there  are  in  it  abundance  of  beautiful 
flower  plats,  beautiful  fountains  and  statues,  and 
beautiful  trees  and  shady  walks ;  although  if  one 
were  disposed  to  be  critical,  he  might  justly  add, 
that  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  some  places  in  a 
style  of  straight  lines  and  angles  which  seem  too 
artificial.  *  *  *  But  I  recollect,  that  I  sat 
down  with  old  Paulin  by  my  side  near  the  brink 
of  a  beautiful  fountain;  and  that  I  fed  from  my 
hand  two  queenly  swans  that  floated  proudly  on  its 
bosom ;  and  seeing  over  my  head  the  nodding  mag- 
nificence of  the  glorious  lime  trees  and  chesnut 
trees,  with  flowers  of  all  varied  and  brilliant  hues, 
(for  there  were  many  yet  remaining,)  I  was  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and  to  forget  the  de- 
formed. In  other  words  I  had  no  disposition  for 
criticism.  And  especially  because  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  seen  here  every  pleasant  day,  far  more 
interesting  to  me,  than  anything  I  have  mentioned  ; 
— I  mean  happy  groups  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

What  a  glorious  creature  is  man, — at  least  when 
he  stands  erect  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  spirit. 
Statuary  and  painting  can  give  the  semblance,  but 
not  the  reality.  I  look,  for  instance,  upon  a  statue ; 
and  I  admit  with  pleasure  the  truth  of  its  likeness 
and  the  skill  of  the  artist ; — but  at  the  same  time 
I  say  almost  instinctively,  that  it  is  not  a  man ;  it 
is  not  a  woman.  It  is  something  which  satisfies  the 
eye  of  the  senses  rather  than  the  eye  of  the  heart; 
— it  is  a  thing  which  is  done  rather  than  a  thing 
which  is; — it  has  no  inward  history,  no  concep- 
tions which  reach  forth  into  the  infinite,  and  eter- 
nal, no  palpitations  of  beneficence,  no  heavenly 
filaments  of  love,  going  out  in  every  direction  and 
encircling  universal  humanity.  But  a  true  man 
and  a  true  woman  is  all  this.  It  is  the  living, 
therefore,  far  more  than  their  semblances  in  mar- 
ble, which  awaken  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  And 
whenever  I  see  groups  of  men,  women  and  children, 
with  the  marks  of  truth  and  innocence  sanctioning 
a  true  or  a  restored  humanity,  my  heart  goes  out 
in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their  innocent  plea- 
sures; and  the  sight  of  their  happiness  is  the 
source  of  my  own.  These  arc  the  true  ornaments 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  ; — statues  that  have 
life,  the  works  of  God  and  not  of  Praxiteles; — 
flowers  that  bloom  without  fading,  because  they 
live  in  perpetual  succession. 

(To  Im-  continued.) 


Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision; 
and  yield  with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firm- 
ness. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Unity. 
When  the  spirits  or  souls  of  creatures  are  be- 
gotten by  one  power  into  one  life,  and  meet  in  heart 
there  ;  so  far  as  they  thus  meet,  there  is  true  unity 
among  them.  This  unity  consists  in  the  life,  in 
the  nature,  in  the  Spirit  wherein  they  are  all  be- 
gotten, and  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  where 
this  meeting  is.  It  consists  not  in  any  outward  or 
inward  thing  of  an  inferior  nature ;  but  only  keeps 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  same  nature. 
The  doing  the  same  thing,  the  thinking  the  same 
thing,  the  speaking  the  same  thing,  doth  not  unite 
here  in  this  state,  in  this  nature  ;  but  only  the 
doing,  or  thinking,  or  speaking  of  it  in  the  same 
life.  Yea,  though  the  doings,  or  thoughts,  or  words 
be  divers,  yet  if  they  proceed  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  nature,  there  is  true  unity  felt  therein, 
where  the  life  alone  is  judge. 

This  unity  is  only  preserved  by  abiding  in  the 
life ;  only  by  keeping  to  the  power,  and  in  the 
principle  from  whence  the  unity  sprang,  and  in 
which  it  stands.  Here  is  a  knitting  of  natures- 
and  a  fellowship  in  the  same  spiritual  centre ;  here 
though  divers  and  different  motions  of  several 
members  in  the  body — thus  coming  from  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  body — are  known  to,  and  owned 
by  the  same  life,  where  it  is  fresh  and  sensible.  It 
is  not  keeping  up  an  outward  knowledge,  or  belief 
concerning  things,  that  unites,  nor  keeping  up  an 
outward  conformity  in  actions,  &c,  for  these  may 
be  held  and  done  by  anotfier  part  in  man,  and  in 
another  nature ;  but  it  is  by  keeping  and  acting 
in  that  which  did  at  first  unite.  In  this  there  is 
neither  matter  nor  room  for  division ;  and  he  that 
is  within  these  limits,  cannot  but  be  found  in  the 
oneness. 

But  this  unity  is  interrupted  by  the  interposition 
of  anything  of  a  different  nature  or  spirit  from  the 
life.    When  anything  of  the  earthly  or  sensual  pari 
comes  between  the  soul  and  the  lite,  this  interrupts 
the  soul's  unity  with  the  life  itself ;  and  it  also  in 
terrupts  its  unity  with  the  life  in  others,  and  tb 
unity  of  the  life  in  others  with  it.    Anything  o 
the  man's  sjjirit,  of  the  mail's  wisdom,  of  the  man'- 
will,  not  bowed  down  and  brought  into  subjection 
and  so  not  coming  forth  in  and  under  the  authorit; 
and  guidance  of  life,  in  this  is  somewhat  of  the  na 
ture  of  division ;  yea,  the  very  knowledge  of  truth 
and  holding  of  it  forth  by  the  maris  wisdom  and  i 
his  will,  out  of  the  movings  and  power  of  the  lift 
brings  a  damp  upon  the  life,  and  interrupts  th 
unity ;  for  the  liie  in  others  cannot  unite  with  th\ 
spirit,  though  it  may  own  the  words  to  be  true. 

In  the  Lord  alone  is  the  recovery  of  Israel  fro  I 
the  loss  of  this  unity,  who  alone  can  teach  to  rcti?| 
into,  and  to  be  found  in  that  wherein  the  unity  is  anl 


stands,  and  into  which  division  cannot  enter. 


This 


the  way  of  restoring  unity  to  Israel,  upon  the  sen 
of  any  want  thereof;  even  every  one,  through  tl 
Lord's  help,  retiring,  in  his  oxon  particular ,  ai 
furthering  the  retirings  of  others  to  the  principle 
life,  that  every  one  there  may  feel  the  washi 
from  what  hath  in  any  measure  corrupted,  and  tl 
new-begctting  into  the  power  of  life.  Oh !  mail 
therefore  !  the  wTay  is  not  by  striving  to  beget  hp 
one  and  the  same  apprehension  concerning  thin  , 
nor  by  endeavouring  to  bring  into  one  and  t;J 
same  practices ;  but  by  alluring  and  drawing  iiJ 
that  w^herein  the  unity  consists,  and  which  brim 
it  forth  in  the  vessels,  which  are  seasoned  therewft 
and  ordered  thereby. 

Unity  in  the  life  is  the  ground  of  true  brothel 
love  aud  fellowship;  not  that  another  man  waB 
just  as  I  do ;  but  though  he  be  weaker  or  stromo 
yet  he  walks  by  the  same  principle  of  light,  ami 
felt  in  the  same  Spirit  of  life,  which  guideth  IP 
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I  the  weak  and  the  strong,  in  their  several  ranks, 
order,  proper  way,  and  place  of  subjection  to  that 

pne  Spirit  of  life  and  truth,  which  all  are  to  be 
subject  to.  Nay,  he  that  is  truly  spiritual  and 
strong  in  the  light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  cannot 

(lesire  that  the  weak  should  walk  just  as  he  does; 
jut  only  as  they  are  strengthened,  taught,  and  led 
hereunto  by  the  same  Spirit  that  strengthened, 
aught,  and  led  him.   As  there  is  one  that  gatliers 

\  o  the  true  church  ;  so  there  is  another  that  endea 
(•ours  to  tlraw  and  scatter  from  it,  and  then  to 
pause  men  to  turn  head  against  it,  as  if  it  were  not  of 
}od,  but  apostatized  from  the  Spirit  and  principle 
i  »f  Truth,  which  indeed  is  their  own  state  and  con 
jlition  in  God's  sight.  In  the  corrupt  spirit  or 
alien  nature,  man  is  apt  to  aspire  in  the  selfhood, 
'  nd  to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  what  comes  from  the 
huntain — yea,  and  the  fountain  itself  also — in  and 
ccording  to  the  will  of  the  selfhood.  And  here 
;t  man  receive  what  gifts  soever  from  God,  be  ad 
|  anced  to  ever  so  high  an  habitation  in  the  land  of 
i  ife,  yea,  have  the  very  fountain  itself  given  him  ; 
]  et  by  this  means  he  will  corrupt ;  lose  tlie  gift  or 
m  vringj  be  separated  from  it,  and  adulterate  with 
fhat  he  can  still  retain  or  gather  in  his  own 
j  rinciple.  And  here  do  deep  travellers  lose  their 
I 'ay,  falling  from  their  portion  in  the  land  of  life, 
|nd  from  their  enjoyment  in  the  paradise  of  the 
;  leasure  of  life,  into  the  earthly  and  sensual  spirit, 
:  olding  things  wisely  and  richly  there  in  the  earthly 

I I  rinciple,  not  knowing  the  removing  of  their  habi- 
]  ition  thither,  nor  thinking  that  they  are  there. 

Isaac  Penington. 


Iitlines  of  Br.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

j  Anxious  to  commence  his  new  journey  eastward, 
I  r.  Livingston  resolved  not  to  remain  at  Linvanti 
Inger  than  necessary,  yet  nearly  two  months 
j.ipsed  before  his  preparations  could  be  completed, 
j  ut,  whatever  else  might  have  been  wanting,  there 
jas  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  the  new  expedition, 
be  reports  made  by  his  companions  to  Loando, 
,id  the  desire  to  find  a  passage  to  the  coast, 
.  ompted  not  a  few  to  offer  their  services.  When, 
'lerefore,  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  no  less  than 
i  .4  picked  men  were  happy  to  entrust  themselves 

his  guidance.  This  will  appear  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  recollect  that  part  of  the  pro- 
jsed  journey  lay  through  a  region'from  which  the 

akololo  had  not  long  before  been  expelled  by 
j  sir  powerful  foes  the  Matabele,  whose  territory, 
■  verned  by  Moselekatse,  stretched  along  to  the 
.nth  of  the  Zambese,  upon  the  northern  bank  of 
j  lieh  our  friend  proposed  to  travel.  He  and  his 
r^ndants,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
iople  through  whose  country  they  would  pass 
j  ring  the  early  part  of  their  journey.  These  were 
i  ikololo,  the  subjects  of  Sekektu,  and  the  friends 
4  the  missionary. 

j  As  it  will  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  realize 
Livingston's  circumstances  while  prosecuting 
journey  eastward,  we  shall  here  briefly  notice 
ew  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  among 
oin  he  travelled.  As  previously  explained,  the 
ikololo  are  a  mixed  race.  One  portion  of  them, 
N  reduced  by  the  pestilential  climate  to  a  small 
nnant,  migrated  not  many  years  since  from  the 
f  and  more  salubrious  regions  adjacent  to  the 
hari,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  Kala- 
•i  desert.  They  are  composed  of  tribes  of  Be- 
mnas,  and,  providentially  as  we  believe  it  will 
n  appear,  they  have  introduced  the  Sitchuana — 
t  language  into  which,  chiefly  by  the  persevering 
ours  of  Moffat,  nearly  the  entire  Scriptures  are 


now  printed.  Although  far  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  race  in  whose  territory  they  found  a  refuge, 
and  known  to  be  a  conquered  and  expatriated 
people,  they  have  nevertheless  gained  for  them- 
selves both  political  and  moral  ascendancy,  and 
are  now  the  acknowledged  aristocracy  and  rulers 
of  the  previous  possessors  of  the  soil.  Hence  the 
Sitchuana  has  become  the  classic  tongue,  the  court 
language  of  the  Makololo, — a  circumstance  which 
not  only  facilitated  our  traveller's  intercourse  with 
them,  but  which  constitutes  an  important  prepara- 
tion for  their  reception  of  the  gospel.  But,  while 
these  Bechuanas  form  a  most  influential  section  of 
the  Makololo,  the  bulk  of  that  nation  consists  of  a 
fine,  athletic,  and  skilful  race  of  negroes.  And 
during  Dr.  Livingston's  descent  along  the  Zam- 
bese, it  was  with  a  tribe  of  these  negroes  (the 
Balonda)  that  he  chiefly  came  into  contact.  Through 
the  country  north  of  that  river,  he  found  them  very 
numerous,  but  living  in  small  communities ;  and 
as  the  fly  prevents  pastoral  pursuits,  they  devote 
themselves,  apparently  with  great  interest  and 
even  delight,  to  agriculture.  As  he  passed  their 
villages,  the  evidence  of  their  industry  constantly 
met  his  eye.  Upon  every  hand  he  saw  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  assiduously  working  in  their 
gardens,  cultivating  maize,  Caffre  corn,  millet, 
beans,  pumpkins,  rice,  &c,  which,  particularly 
upon  the  low  grounds,  which  are  annually  flooded 
by  the  Zambese,  yield  a  large  return  for  compara- 
tively little  labour. 

On  gaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  social  state,  our  traveller  was  specially  struck 
with  one  prevailing  peculiarity — the  position  and 
even  power  of  the  women.  As  a  rule,  it  has  been 
found  that  heathenism  deprives  woman  of  her 
rightful  status  in  society,  and  dooms  her  to  drudgery 
and  degradation.  It  is  so  with  the  Caffres  and 
other  natives  of  the  south  with  whom  our  traveller 
was  most  familiar.  He  was  not  prepared,  there- 
fore, either  by  reading  or  observation,  to  find 
amongst  a  heathen  and  very  superstitious  people, 
the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  reversed  ; 
and  so  strange  did  this  appear,  that  not  until  his 
observations  upon  the  point  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Portuguese,  did  he  feel  assured  of  the  fact. 
That  the  woman  should  sit  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  that  a  young  man,  on  entering  the  matri- 
monial state,  should  be  compelled  to  remove  from 
his  own  village  to  that  of  his  wife  ;  that  in  forming 
this  relation,  he  should  bind  himself  to  provide  her 
mother  with  firewood,  as  long  as  the  old  lady  lived ; 
that  the  wife  alone  could  divorce  the  husband,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  separation,  the  children 
became  the  property  of  their  mother ;  and  that  the 
lord  of  creation  should  be  unable  to  enter  into  the 
most  ordinary  contract,  or  to  perform  the  simplest 
service  for  another,  without  the  sanction  of  "  the 
lady  superior,"  were  certainly  indications  of  female 
supremacy,  which  it  was  passing  strange  to  find  (it 
is  to  be  hoped  for  the  first  time  and  the  last  in  the 
history  of  discoveries)  amongst  the  denizens  of 
Central  Africa.  But  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
"the  reciprocity  was"  not  "only  on  one  side;" 
for,  in  return  for  the  husband's  deference,  his 
wives  were  expected  to  provide  him  with  food. 
This,  possibly,  may  account  for  the  fact  which  our 
friend  states,  that  the  ladies  never  lack  a  husband, 
and  that  an  old  maid  is  not  to  be  found  from  the 
Cape  to  the  equator.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
will  come  a  hitch  in  their  domestic  arrangements ; 
and  while  our  traveller  supplies  no  instance  of  re- 
bellion upon  the  part  of  the  husband,  he  shows  that 
conspiracy  was  not  so  unusual  amongst  wives.  If 
at  any  time  the  former  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  of- 
fend the  ladies,  they  resolve  to  wound  him  in  his 
most  tender,  part — the  stomach.    Returning  home, 


therefore,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  calls  upon  his  first 
wife,  and  asks  for  a  dinner,  but  she  sends  him  to  a 
second,  "whom  he  loves  better;"  and  she,  again, 
to  a  third,  until  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  through 
them  all  with  the  same  result.  Having  nothing 
left  but  to  avenge  himself  of  the  wrong,  faint  and 
hungry,  he  climbs  a  tree  in  some  populous  part  of 
his  village,  and  proclaims  aloud  with  piteous  into- 
nations, "  Listen,  O  listen;  I  thought  I  had  mar- 
ried women,  but  they  are  only  witches !  I  am  a 
bachelor !  I  have  not  a  single  wife  !  Is  that 
right  for  a  gentleman  like  me!"  But  the  ladies, 
not  always  satisfied  with  showing  their  displeasure 
in  the  negative  form,  will  sometimes  even  dare  to 
enforce  their  authority  over  their  husbands  with 
cuffs  and  blows.  This,  however,  is  carrying  mat- 
ters a  little  too  far,  and  the  public  sentiment  being 
against  such  conduct,  the  poor  sufferer  gets  more 
substantial  revenge ;  for  the  authorities  of  the  vil- 
lage then  interfere,  and  his  tyrannical  wife  is  sen- 
tenced for  the  assault  to  carry  him  upon  her  back 
from  the  Cotla,  an  enclosed  court  of  the  chief's 
premises,  to  his  own  house,  taunted,  as  she  goes 
along,  with  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  men  on  the  one 
hand,  but,  alas  !  on  the  other,  cheered  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  by  such  exhortations  as,  "  Serves  him 
right,"  "  Give  it  to  him  again,"  from  members  of 
her  own  gentle  sex.  "The  first  time,"  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston says,  "  I  ever  saw  it,  was  in  the  case  of  a 
great  masculine  creature,  and  a  withered  scraggy 
old  man,  and  having  been  graceless  enough  to 
laugh,  she  could  not  help  joining,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  young  Africa." 

Unlike  all  the  other  South  African  tribes  known 
to  Dr.  Livingston,  those  negroes  are  devoted  idola- 
ters. As  he  passed  along  their  principal  roads,  he 
saw  pathways  leading  out  of  them  to  spots  conse- 
crated to  spirit  worship  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
their  forests.  To  these  spots  they  frequently  re- 
pair, and  as  they  ascribe  disease  or  calamity  to  the 
angry  shades  of  their  departed  relatives,  they 
make  frequent  offerings  of  food  and  other  things 
with  a  view  to  propitiate  them ;  but  unseen  beings 
are  not  the  only  objects  of  their  idolatry.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston saw  others  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  a 
"block  of  wood,  with  a  rough  human  head  carved 
upon  it,  or  a  lion  made  of  clay,  and  two  shells  for 
eyes,  standing  in  a  shed.  Before  these,  the  people, 
when  unsuccessful,  beat  a  drum  all  night.  And 
they  are  otherwise,"  he  adds,  "  very  superstitious. 
They  would  not  eat  with  us,  nor  in  our  sight.  They 
took  meat  from  us  and  ate  it  at  home.  When  I 
saw  them,  and  thought  of  the  vast  numbers  there 
are  in  this  land,  all  living  without  God  and  with- 
out hope,  I  often  sat  down  with  feelings  of  despair. 
When  will  they  be  supplied  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ?" 

But,  whatever  he  might  have  seen  in  these  chil- 
dren of  nature  to  deplore  or  to  condemn,  their 
treatment  of  himself  and  his  companions  was  uni- 
formly kind.  On  approaching  a  village,  a  messen- 
ger generally  met  them  with  a  polite  invitation  to 
enter  and  to  select  the  tree  under  which  they  would 
prefer  to  rest.  Having  availed  themselves  of  the 
proffered  privilege,  the  people  brought  and  ar- 
ranged beneath  the  broad  shadows  of  the  tree  so 
many  of  the  roofs  of  their  own  dwellings  as  were 
sufficient  to  shelter  their  visitors  from  the  mid-day 
sun  and  nightly  dews.  But  this  was  not  all.  "  My 
party,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  were  well  fed  all 
the  way  down  until  we  came  near  to  Tote.  And 
they  always  gave  gracefully,  often  with  an  apology 
that  want  of  time  prevented  them  making  more 
food  ready,  and  believed  our  statement  of  having 
nothing  to  offer  in  return." 

But,  greatly  as  the  travellers  were  indebted  to 
their  friends,  they  were  not  dependent  upon  them. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Much  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
literally  swarmed  with  large  game ;  the  troops  of 
elephants  especially  far  exceeding  anything  of 
which  Dr.  Livingston  had  previously  heard  or  con 
ceived.    To  the  natives  these  creatures  prove  i 
great  pest,  as  not  unfrequently  they  broke  into 
their  gardens,  and,  if  disturbed  while  eating  pump- 
kins, or  other  produce,  they  would  follow  the  dis- 
turbers, demolish  the  dwelling  into  which  they  had 
fled,  and  not  unfrequently  kill  them.  Dr.  Livings 
ton's  party  had  often  to  shout  to  the  elephants  in 
their  path  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
shot  great  lumbers  of  their  young  for  food;  but 
these  formidable  creatures  were  often  dangerous 
as,  when  alarmed,  they  would  rush  into  the  midst 
of  the  travellers.    In  addition  to  elephants,  Dr 
Livingston  found  this  extended  and  well-watered 
region  peopled  everywhere  with  buffaloes,  giraffes, 
zebras,  antelopes,  and  pigs.    Referring  only  to  one 
species,  the  beautiful  spring-bok,  he  writes :  " 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  number  of  these  lovely 
animals  I  saw  in  actual  migration.   I  can  compare 
them  to  locusts  alone  ;  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  they  appeared  a  tremulous  mass,  sometimes 
in  sprinklings,  and  at  other  times  in  dense  crowds 
upon  a  plain  six  or  seven  miles  long,  by  three  or 
four  broad."    At  times,  when  Dr.  Livingston  had 
gone  out  to  obtain  game  for  his  party,  and  had  laid 
himself  down  upon  some  grassy  bank  watching 
rifle  in  hand,  the  wild  creatures  thickly  scattered 
over  their  native  pastures,  their  exquisite  forms, 
their  graceful  motions,  their  unsuspicious  confl 
dence,  the  free  and  apparently  joyous  life  they  led 
as  they  browsed  or  gambolled  upon  the  rich  banks 
of  the  bright  river,  whose  course  he  was  tracking 
to  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  has  so  en 
tranced  him,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
firing  a  single  shot,  and,  rather  than  introduce  dis 
order  and  death  into  a  scene  so  fair,  and  so  re 
plete  with  evidence  of  the  great  Creator's  bounte 
ousness,  he  has  returned  empty-handed  to  hi 
people.    But  the  daily  wants  of  his  numerous  com 
panions  would  not  allow  our  friend  to  yield  very 
frequently  to  such  amiable  sentimentalism  or  com 
punctious  visitings.     A  dinner  must  be  found 
though,  to  provide  it,  the  gentle  and  stately  giraffe 
the  fleet  zebra,  the  graceful  antelope,  or  the  pon 
derous  hippopotamus,  must  fall.    And  here,  per 
haps,  we  may  observe,  the  most  dainty  meat  of  th 
Makololo,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  Africa,  is  the  flesl 
of  the  zebra;  while  the  giraffe  supplies  him  with 
his  veal,  the  hippopotamus  with  pork,  and  the  nu 
morous  antelopes  with  venison.    These  delicacies 
were  rarely  wanting  to  our  travellers  through  their 
long  journey,  while  the  river  banks  formed  a  per 
feet  battue  of  winged  game.    Geese,  ducks,  and 
smaller  birds  in  myriads  swarmed  along  their  line 
of  march.    When  at  a  single  shot  our  friend  coul 
bring  down  no  less  than  eighteen  ducks,  more  nee 
not  lie  said  to  show  that  Central  South  Africa 
anything  but  a  barren  desert.    Nor  was  fish  muc 
b  --  plentiful  than  flesh  and  fowl.    Whatever  <>th 
privations,  therefore,  our  traveller  sustained,  hi 
commissariat  was  not  open  to  much  complaint,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  found  it  un- 
necessary to  burden  myself  with  provisions  in  tra- 
velling, for  the  animals  did  not  seem  to  know  a 
gun,  and  would  stand  within  bow-shot  of  my  wea- 
pon."   And  to  this  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  game,  he  was  largely  indebt- 
ed for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

(To  lx>  ooiitlnuoil.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Gn  the  Nature  and  Right  Uses  of  Affliction. 
When  Christ  cried  out  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  were  then  upon  him,  which  he  was 
to  be  an  offering  for.  Unutterably  deep  as  his  suf- 
ferings were,  he  endured  them,  as  the  cup  of  his 
Father's  will  respecting  him.  Christ's  followers 
have  the  same  cup  to  drink  of  in  their  measure. 

Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with?"  said  He  to  two  of  his  disciples. 

Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  with  the  baptism  wherewithal  I  am  baptized, 
shall  ye  be  baptized."  Christ  gave  himself  for  the 
church  :  but  there  yet  remains  behind  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  for  his  body's  sake,  which  all  who  have 
a  part  in  him,  are  to  fill  up  according  to  their  day 
and  measure.  "  Who  are  these  that  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  whence  came  they  ?"  "  These 
are  they,  that  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation 
Therefore,  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God." 
Paul  was  concerned  to  fill  up  his  portion  of  what 
remained  behind  "  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  his 
body's  sake."  When  George  Fox  gave  answer  to 
Priest  Stephens  as  to  "  why  Christ  cried  out  on 
the  cross,"  as  above  noted,  he  observes  in  reference 
to  his  answer,  "  this  I  spoke,  being  at  that  time  in 
measure  sensible  of  Christ's  sufferings."  All 
therefore  who  know  "  the  power  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection," must  also  expect  to  know  "  the  fellow 
ship  of  his  sufferings,"  and  be  "  made  conformable 
to  his  death." 

But  how  are  these  sufferings  to  be  endured  ? 
Alas,  the  poor  soul !  who  shall  enable  it  to  bear 
them  ?  Christ,  the  all-powerful,  the  all-availing 
Helper  of  his  people.  If  he  trod  the  wine  press 
alone,  when  of  the  people,  there  was  none  with 
him,  who  shall  say,  "  My  cup  is  more  than  I  can 
bear?"  Do  his  children  walk  bowedly  along,  in- 
wardly musing  on  the  "Roll  that  is  given  them,' 
let  them  say,  "  Oh,  Lord,  enable  me  to  take  it.' 
There  has  no  temptation  or  trial  happened  unto  us, 
but  what  is  common  to  man :  but  the  Lord 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  or 
tried  above  that  we  are  able,  but  will,  with  the 
temptation,  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

John  Woolman,  in  his  last  sickness,  uttered  the 
following  prayer :    "  Oh,  Lord,  my  God !  the 
amazing  horrors  of  darkness  were  gathered  around 
,  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to 


men  live,  and  in  all  these  things  is  the  life  of  the 

Spirit." 

Affliction  is  sometimes  intended  for  correction. 
The  "  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind." 
The  warning  voice  sometimes  comes  with  it, — "  the 
instructions  of  a  Father."  "  Is  this  visitation  meant 
for  ought  that  I  am  to  consider,  will  the  pious  soul 
say,  Oh,  Lord  that  I  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
it."  "  Then  shall  our  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and 
our  darkness  be  as  noon-day,"  and  the  Lord  will 
give  us  to  see  in  what  we  have  offended. 


go  forth.  I  felt  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  misery 
of  my  fellow-creatures  separated  from  the  Divine 
harmony,  and  it  was  heavier  than  I  could  bear, 
and  I  was  crushed  down  under  it,  ('  Oh,  heavenly 
bapti.-m  for  the  dead!')  I  lilted  up  my  hand;  1 
stretched  oul  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to  help 
me;  I  looked  round  about,  and  was  amazed.  In 
the  depths  of  misery,  Oh,  Lord  !  I  remembered 
that  thou  art  omnipotent ;  that  I  had  called  thee 


In  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  DSO&]  to.  say, 
is  there  any  harm  in  doing  this  ?  This  question 
may  somet  imes  be  best  answered,  by  asking  ourselves 
another ;  is  there  any  harm  in  letting  it  alone  ? 


Father;  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  thee,  and  I  was 
made  (piict  in  thy  will,  and  waited  for  deliverance 
from  thee.  Thou  hadst  pity  upon  mc  when  no 
man  could  help  mc ;  I  saw  that  meekness  under 
Buffering  was  showed  to  us  in  llw  most  afj'ccting 
example  of  thy  Son,  and  thou  taught  mc  to  follow 
him,  and  I  said,  "  Thy  will,  Oh,  Father,  be  done." 

"  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  out  of  the  ground, 
neither  doth  trouble  rise  out  of  the  dust."  All  dis 
pensations  of  this  kind  are  sent  in  mercy  to  them 
that  arc  favoured  of  the  Father.  To  purify  ub,  to 
redeem  and  wean  us  more  from  the  world,  to  set 
our  affections  more  on  and  deepen  them  in  things 
above,  to  abase  us,  to  make  us  tender  and  thought- 
ful, n.s  dear  children.  Scholars  whom  Christ  will 
instruct  all  this  and  more  :  yea,  for  by  these  things 


Letter  from  Geneva. 
To  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  our  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour  and  common  Head  : — The  Evange- 
lical Christians  of  Geneva  frequently  return  thanks 
to  God  for  having,  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  lighted 
that  torch  in  their  city,  whose  salutary  light  has 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  reached  your  far- 
distant  shores.    They  also  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
that  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  word  of  truth 
is  penetrating  into  all  nations  of  the  earth,  He  has 
placed  a  powerful  focus  in  North  America,  and 
sent  the  children  of  God  from  your  churches  both 
to  enlighten  the  ancient  countries  of  the  East, 
where  the  Apostles  themselves  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  bring  many  souls  out  of  heathen  dark-| 
ness  to  the  Lord  and  Saviour.    The  work  of  pro-; 
pagating  Christianity  in  all  the  world,  is,  k 
our  opinion,  dear  brethren,  the  principal  vocatioi, 
which  has  been  allotted  to  you  from  on  high.  Tin 
everything  which  can  strengthen  the  hands  oi 
American  Christians  is,  we  think,  an  advantage  fa 
the  whole  world  ;  whilst  anything  which  woulc 
weaken  them  is  a  real  loss,  a  matter  of  grief,  no 
to  you  alone,  but  to  us,  and  to  all  mankind. 

Now,  dear  brethren,  we  desire  to  express  to  yo 
a  thought  which  often  presses  itself  upon  our  heart* 
We  fear  that  the  laws  which  establish  and  regulat 
Slavery  in  several  of  your  States  are  a  source  < 
weakness,  not  only  in  your  own  dear  country,  M 
to  her  legitimate  influence  over  other  nations.  W 
know  that  there  arc  Christians  in  the  United  Stati) 
who  possess  slaves,  and  we  would  not  offend  theij 
"  Honor  all  men,"  says  the  Scripture,  (1  Peter  J 
17,)  and  above  all,  we  wish  to  do  so  "  to  them  th, 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us."  (2  Pet|! 
i.  1 .)  We  would  assure  them  we  come  not  to  spe;j, 
with  them  as  enemies,  but  as  brethren.  We  do  n 
claim  the  right  of  imposing  our  opinion  with  auth 
rity  upon  them — the  Pope  of  Rome  alone  believ! 
that  he  has  that  power — and  we  do  not  doubt  tlj 
those  among  you  who  differ  from  us  on  this  st| 
ject,  arc  sincere  and  upright  in  their  opinio! 
However,  if  we  would  speak  in  love,  we  must  a  \ 
do  so  in  truth,  and  with  that  precious  liberty  wbij. 
belongs  to  Christians.  We  know,  moreover,  tlji 
the  city  of  Calvin  is  an  object  of  deep  and  b 
therly  sympathy  in  America.  Your  citizens  wj) 
visit  us  are  continually  giving  us  fresh  proofs  I 
this,  and  this  circumstance  excites  a  hope  that 
request  will  find  sonic  favour  in  your  eyes.  I 
we  repeat,  we  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you,  but 
give  you  a  cordial  token  of  our  brotherly  love. 

Beloved  brethren,  if  it  is  true,  not  only 
Slavery  is  established  in  several  of  your  States, 
that  in  many  places  it  is  unlawful  to  instruct  * 
children  of  slaves,  or  even  for  the  parents  to  attfl 
public  worship  ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  ties  of 
band  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  are  often  violel] 
severed  ;  if  it  is  true  that  a  master  acquires  pr 
property  and  possession  of  a  woman  as  it  she  1 
bis  own  wife;  if  other  facts,  which  we  prefer 
to  describe  here,  are  true; — we  ask  ourselves, 
wc  would  also  ask  you,  if  such  laws  are  com>t> 
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i'le  -with  the  eternal  principles  of  Christianity, 
rhieh  we  are  all  bound  to  obey? 

We  might  doubtless  bring  forward  other  argu- 
ments. We  might  remind  you  that  slavery  is  con- 
!  rary  to  natural  rights,  and  that  all  men  having 
ireedom  alike,  cannot  be  deprived  of  that  liberty 
jinless  forfeited  by  some  criminal  act;  that  the 
j  ights  of  property  in  men  and  in  things  are  widely 
liferent,  and  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  sell  a  hu- 
nan  being  as  he  would  a  material  object.  We 
I  night  say,  with  Montesquieu,  that  slavery  is  hurtful 
ilike  to  the  slave  and  to  the  master ;  to  the  mas- 
er  especially,  because  he  acquires  all  sorts  of  vices 
jvith  his  slaves.  He  becomes  proud,  hasty, 
passionate,  hard,  voluptuous,  cruel.  We  might 
jidd,  with  that  illustrious  author,  that  in  every 
•ountry,  however  severe  the  toil  which  society  ex- 
icts,  the  results  may  be  obtained  from  freemen,  by 
mcouraging  them  with  rewards  and  privileges, 
idapting  the  labour  to  their  strength,  by  bringing 

0  their  aid  machinery  which  art  invents,  and  which, 
ve  might  add,  art  has  invented  abundantly  since 
he  days  of  that  great  writer.  But  we  prefer  waiv- 
ng  such  material  considerations,  and  dwelling  upon 
hit  argument  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  We 
icknowledge,  dear  brethren,  that  slavery  is  not 
ixplieitly  abolished  in  the  New  Testament ;  we  see 
hat  Christian  masters  are  not  prohibited  from  hav- 
ng  slaves,  (Col.  iv.  1;  Eph.  vi.  9;)  and  that  slaves 
ire  exhorted  to  submission  and  fidelity,  (Eph.  vi. 
3,  8 ;  Col.  hi.  22,  25 ;  Titus,  iii.  9,  10;  1  Peter  ii. 
),  18.)  Yes,  slaves  ought  to  be  obedient  and  faith- 
ul,  and  nothing  should  be  said  which  could  drive 
heni  to  revolt ;  that  is  certain ;  and  yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Jhristianity. 

There  are  many  texts  in  the  New  Testament 
ivhich  make  this  plain.  Does  not  St.  Paul  say  to 
;he  Christian  slave,  that  if  he  can  obtain  his  free- 
lorn,  he  is  to  take  advantage  of  it  ?  (1  Cor.  vii 
21.)  "  The  Apostle  thus  demonstrates  that  liberty 
s  not  only  good,  but  also  more  advantageous  than 
slavery,"  says  Calvin.  Is  it  not  also  evident  that 
slaves  who  have  become  Christians  should  be  re 
yarded  by  their  masters  as  brethren^  according  to 
;he  Epistle  of  Philemon  ?  Does  not  the  same 
Apostle,  in  another  place,  say  that  before  the  Lord 
in  heaven  the  slave  is  as  the  free  ?  (Eph.  vi.  9.) 
Do  not  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  declare  that  the 
slave  and  the  free  share  in  the  same  blessings  of 

1  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
I  Ghost,  one  God  blessed  forever?  Is  He  not  the 
i  true  and  living  God  of  the  black  as  well  as  of  the 
l  white  man  ?  If  the  Eternal  Son,  who  is  God  for 
|ever  and  ever,  became  man,  was  it  not  for  the 
i  Greek  as  well  as  the  Jew,  for  the  slave  as  well  as 
i  the  free  ?  Does  not  the  righteousness  which  was 
!  acquired  on  the  cross  by  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
I  Lamb,  cover  the  sins  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the 
I  other?  Does  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  changes  the 
i  hearts  of  all  in  whom  he  dwells  into  temples  of  the 
I  Holy  Ghost,  make  any  distinction  of  colour  ?  Ought 
I  we  not  to  exclaim  now  with  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, "By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whetherwe  be  bond  or  free?"  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.) 

j "  There  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all 
and  in  all."  (Col.  iii.  11.)  Such  being  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  do  you  not  think  with  us,  be- 
loved brethren,  that  these  principles  suppress  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  and  only  leave  its  name  and  ap- 

j  pearance  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  since  God,  our 
common  Father,  bestows  the  tender  sympathies  of 
his  love  equally  upon  the  slave  and  the  free,  we 
their  brethren,  cannot  refuse  the  precious  boon  of 
liberty  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  it?  If  Christ 
has  made  them  free,  shall  not  we  free  them  also  ? 
Christianity  in  general  did  not  lay  violent  or  im- 


prudent hands  on  civil  institutions,  but  spread  its 
principles  everywhere,  and  gave  precepts  to  all 
men,  the  application  of  which  was  gradually  to 
bring  about  the  suppression  of  all  abuses. 

These  considerations  are  important;  but,  we  re- 
peat, what  particularly  induces  us  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  your  consciences  is  the  system  of  laws, 
manifestly  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
with  which  several  of  your  States  have  been  obliged 
to  burden  their  legislation,  in  order  to  maintain 
slavery  in  the  midst  of  you.  It  is  not  needful  to 
enumerate  these  laws;  we  know  them  from  official 
documents  published  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
caused  both  astonishment  and  grief  to  the  friends 
of  religion,  morality,  and  liberty.  We  are  aware 
these  laws  do  not  exist  in  a  good  many  of  your 
States :  we  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  laws,  legislation  on  slavery  is  local,  instituted 
in  their  sovereign  power  by  those  States  alone  which 
practise  slavery.  But  that  in  no  way  prevents  us 
from  freely  expressing  the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mate us,  either  to  just  and  moderate  men,  who  doubt- 
less are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  Southern 
States,  or  to  all  the  Christians  of  the  American 
Union. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


no  man  can  take  from  us.  Yea,  have  not  many 
been  "  troubled  about  many  things,"  and  thereby 
missed  of  their  measure  of  peace  :  but  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  church  is  still  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
with  whom  there  is  forgiveness,  that  he  may  be 
feared.  As  we  are  engaged  to  turn  again  unto 
him,  he  will  be  merciful  to  our  unrighteousness, 
and  our  sins  and  iniquities  will  he  remember  no 
more. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  suggestion  made  in  our  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  Friends  in  the  country,  sending  their  children 
to  the  city  to  reside,  should  provide  them  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  concerned  Friends  residing 
in  the  city,  that  they  may  receive  suitable  direction 
and  assistance  from  them,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  their  feet  should  be  preserved  from  wan- 
dering into  the  paths  of  evil.  The  writer  can  speak 
from  some  measure  of  experience  in  this  matter,  as 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  a  comparative  stranger, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  business  education, 
and  was  thrown  very  much  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  some  of  whom  manifested  an  interest  in 
my  welfare,  and  were  engaged  in  watching  over  me 
for  good  ;  to  which  circumstance  I  am  in  part  at 
least  indebted  for  the  measure  of  preservation  which 
I  have  witnessed. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  if  young  Friends 
in  coming  to  reside  among  their  brethren  in  pro- 
fession, were  taken  a  little  oftener  by  the  hand,  un- 
der a  feeling  of  lively  interest  for  their  welfare  and 
preservation,  that  their  attachment  to  the  Society 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit 
the  kind  regard  of  their  older  brethren,  to  their 
mutual  encouragement  and  strength.  Let  them 
see  that  Friends  are  their  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  the  Truth  which  we 
profess,  and  then  we  may  believe  there  will  be  wit 
nessed,  in  the  younger  portion  of  Society,  a  revival 
of  christian  zeal.  It  was  very  cordial  to  my  feel- 
ings to  have  the  subject  thus  publicly  revived  ; 
as  well  as  the  necessity  and  effect  of  a  kind 
and  courteous  demeanour  towards  all,  as  being 
the  most  likely  means  of  reconciling  the  differ 
ences  amongst  us.  Let  us  all  strive  to  keep  this 
in  view,  and  as  we  are  diligently  engaged  in  seek- 
ing to  observe  "  the  golden  rule,"  in  all  our  doings 
and  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  we  may  confi 
dently  hope  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  will 
bless  our  endeavours,  and  open  the  way  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy. 

If  we  are  honest  with  our  own 
see  and  acknowledge,  that  our  attention  has  beer 
too  much  turned  from  the  true  bond  of  union,  and 
too  many  have  given  entertainment  to  a  spirit  of 
contention,  which  has  diverted  their  minds  from 
the  one  thing  needful :  from  that  good  part  whicl 


hearts,  we  must 


Selected. 

WORSHIP. 
Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 

Requireth  at  his  earthly  children's  hands  : 
Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 

The  simple  duty,  man  from  man  demands  : 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken  : 
The  holier  worship  which  he  deigns  to  bless 

Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirits  broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ! 

Oh,  brother  man  !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good :" 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Bach  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  contention  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease: 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace! 


Vegetable  Poisons. 
At  this  period,  when  so  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  vegetable  poisons,  from 
the  frequent  deaths  that  have  occurred,  I  have 
thought  that  my  readers  might  be  interested  in 
learning  which  of  the  showy  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens  are  most  inimical  to  human  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  these  plants  to  indicate  their  deadly  nature. 
They  are  generally  bright  in  colour,  and  some- 
times very  elegant  in  form ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  commonin  every  flower-garden.  Among 
these  last  may  be  mentioned  the  Aconite,  also  called 
Wolfsb  ane  or  Monkshood,  of  which  there  are  va- 
rious species,  all  ornamental.  The  common  Monks- 
hood is  well  known,  from  the  amusement  children 
find  in  pinching  the  flowers,  so  as  to  make  the 
curiously-folded  petals  start  from  beneath  the  hood 
like  two  great  eyes.  These  petals  look  like  gigan- 
tic and  crested  stamens,  and  the  hood,  which  is  only 
a  calyse,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the 
petals  of  the  flower.  The  real  stems  are,  however, 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  they  surround  a  little 
group  of  three  or  five  seed-vessels  or  follicles,  which, 
when  ripe,  burst  open  at  the  top  to  discharge  their 
seeds.  _  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  and  the  stem, 
which  is  tall  and  upright,  is  thickened  at  the  base, 
where  it  joins  the  root,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  celery  ;  and  persons  have  been  poisoned  by 
eating  it  in  mistake  for  that  vegetable.  The  part 
of  the  root  which  is  buried  in  the  ground  is  also 
thickened,  and  resembles  horse-radish  so  much 
that  a  party  of  friends  dining  together  at  Dingwall^ 
in  Scotland,  were  poisoned  by  the  cook  fancying 
it  was  a  root  of  horse-radish  she  was  scraping, 
when  she  was,  in  fact,  offering  to  her  master's 
guests  a  most  deadly  poison.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  taste  of  this  plant  to  warn  the  eater  of  it  of  his 
danger.  It  is  slightly  acrid,  put  not  more  so  than 
many  plants  that  are  perfectly  harmless.  The 
Aconite  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Larkspur, 
which  is  also  poisonous,  the  seeds  acting  as  a  vio- 
lent emetic.  The  Anemone  is  another  poisonous 
plant,  from  its  acidity  and  its  emetic  qualities ; 
and  the  juice  of  its  leaves  will  raise  blisters.  This 
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is  also  the  case  with  various  kinds  of  Clematis  and 
llanunculus.  The  juice  of  the  common  Buttercup 
is  extremely  acrid,  and  the  species  with  a  creeping, 
fleshy  root  is  a  deadly  poison  to  human  beings, 
though  pheasants  seem  to  eat  it  with  impunity,  as 
its  tubers  have  been  found  in  the  crops  of  birds 
that  have  been  shot. 

The  seeds  of  Peony  will  occasion  symptoms 
resembling  cholera,  with  violent  sickness ;  and  the 
juice  of  the  Poppy  is,  as  everybody  knows,  highly 
narcotic.  Opium  is  prepared  from  the  capsule,  or 
seed-vessel,  of  the  large  White  Poppy,  which  is 
cultivated  for  that  purpose  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  some 
parts  of  India. 

The  capsule  of  the  Opium-Poppy  is  much  larger 
and  more  fleshy  than  that  of  the  corn-poppy,  and 
this  fleshy  substance  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which 
hardens  by  exposure  in  the  air  into  the  kind  of 
gum  which  we  call  opium.  In  countries  where 
opium  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the 
Poppies  are  grown  in  large  fields,  and  planted  in 
rows  to  enable  the  people  to  reach  their  heads 
easily.  When  the  petals  of  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
and  while  the  Poppy-heads  are  yet  green  and  full 
of  juice,  the  cultivators  of  opium  wound  the  capsules 
with  a  kind  of  lancet  having  two  blades,  so  that 
two  cuts  are  made  with  each  stroke.  The  milky 
juice  which  exudes  hardens  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  is  scraped  off  the  next  morning  with  a 
blunt  knife,  before  the  sun  has  time  to  melt  it.  It 
is  afterwards  kneaded  into  cakes  and  packed  in 
leaves  for  sale.  Laudanum  is  opium  steeped  in 
.spirits  of  wine  ;  and  paregoric  is  laudanum  with 
aniseed  and  camphor  added  to  it;  morphine  is  the 
sedative  part  of  opium  separated  from  its  intoxi- 
cating quality.  In  England  all  Poppies  are  more 
or  less  narcotic,  and,  of  course,  poisonous ;  but  the 
milky  juice  is  not  secreted  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  render  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  Poppies  for 
their  opium. 

Nearly  all  the  umbelliferous  plants  are  poisonous 
in  a  wild  state.  Even  Celery  is  only  rendered 
wholesome  by  cultivation.  Wild  Chervil  also  is 
poisonous,  but  the  cultivated  is  eaten  in  salads. 
Of  all  the  umbelliferous  plants,  Water  Hemlock, 
or  Cowbane,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deadly.  It 
grows  in  marshy  land,  and,  as  it  has  no  bad  smell, 
it  is  sometimes  eaten  by  cows,  who  die  immediately. 
Children  are  also  frequently  poisoned  by  chewing 
it.  It  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  destroys  life  by 
inflaming  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Pool's  Parsley 
is  very  dangerous,  as  it  often  comes  up  in  gardens 
with  the  other  parsley;  aud  when  both  arc  quite 
young,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween tlieiu.  When  in  flower,  it  is  distinguished 
by  two  long  beards  hanging  from  each  flower,  while 
the  common  parsley  has  none.  Put  even  when 
not  in  flower,  the  two  kinds  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  leaves  of  the  Fool's  Parsely  being  of  a 
darker  and  bluer  green,  and  having  a  smell  of 
garlic.    Hemlock  is  also  often  mistaken  for  Parsley. 

Water  Parsnip  is  sometimes  mi-taken  for  Skirret, 
the  tubersof  whieli  are  often  eaten  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Crummock.  The  Wuter  Parsnip, 
however,  may  he  known  by  its  always  growing  in 
water,  which  the  Skinet  docs  not.  The  Water 
Dropwart  is  still  more  dangerous,  from  its  .strong 
resemblance  to  Celery;  and  thn  last  plant  is  so 
poisonous  that  nitty  persons  feel  giddy  only  from 
.smelling  it. 

Head  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Heading 
maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  aud  J 
writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 


write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if 
he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ; 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cun- 
ning to  seem  to  know  what  he  doth  not. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

I  kept  steadily  to  meetings  ;  spent  First-day  af- 
ternoons chiefly  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  books;  and  was  early  convinced  in  my  mind, 
that  true  religion  consisted  in  an  inward  life, 
wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence  God  the 
Creator,  and  learn  to  exercise  true  justice  and 
goodness,  not  only  toward  all  men,  but  also  toward 
the  brute  creatures — that  as  the  mind  was  moved 
by  an  inward  principle,  to  love  Cod  as  an  invisible, 
incomprehensible  Being  ;  so  by  the  same  principle, 
it  was  moved  to  love  him  in  all  his  manifestations 
in  the  visible  world — that  as  by  his  breath,  the 
flame  of  life  was  kindled  in  all  animal  sensible 
creatures,  to  say  we  love  God  as  unseen,  and  at 
the  same  time,  exercise  cruelty  toward  the  least 
creature,  moving  by  his  life  or  by  life  derived  from 
him,  was  a  contradiction  in  itself.  I  found  no 
narrowness  respecting  sects  and  opinions  :  but  be- 
lieved that  sincere,  upright-hearted  people,  in  every 
society,  who  truly  love  God,  were  accepted  of  him. 

As  I  lived  under  the  cross,  and  simply  folloiced 
the  openings  of  Truth,  my  mind  from  day  to  day 
was  more  enlightened ;  my  former  acquaintance 
were  left  to  judge  of  me  as  they  would,  for  I  found 
it  safest  for  me  to  live  in  private,  and  keep  those 
things  sealed  up  in  my  own  breast.  While  I 
silently  ponder  on  that  change  wrought  in  me,  I 
find  no  language  equal  to  convey  to  another  a  clear 
idea  of  it.  I  looked  upon  the  works  of  God  in  this 
visible  creation,  and  an  awfulness  covered  me.  My 
heart  was  tender,  and  often  contrite,  and  universal 
love  to  my  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me.  This 
will  be  understood  by  such  as  have  trodden  in  the 
same  path.  Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be 
seen  in  their  faces,  who  dwell  in  true  meekness. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to 
which  divine  love  gives  utterance,  and  some  appear 
ance  of  right  order  in  their  temper  and  conduct 
whose  passions  are  regulated  ;  yet  these  do  not 
fully  show  forth  that  inward  life  to  those  who  have 
not  felt  it ;  this  white  stone  and  new  name  is  only 
known  rightly  by  such  as  receive  it. 

John  Woolman. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

The  Laying  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph. 

[From  a  more  extended  article  in  a  late  perio- 
dical, we  have  selected  the  following  passages, 
chiefly  describing  the  preparations  for  laying  the 
great  telegraphic  cable  which  is  to  stretch  across 
the  broad,  but  now  no  longer  fathomless  ocean 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  Within  less  than 
three  months  from  the  present  time  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  grand  experiment  will  probably  be 
announced  to  the  world.  Should  there  be  no  de- 
tention at  London  in  shipping  the  cable,  wc  may 
he  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Hastcrn 
Continent  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  present  year, 
which  will  thus  be  rendered  a  memorable  oue  in 
the  history  of  scientific  achievements.] 

The  Tinted  States  steamship  Niagara  lias  left 
New  York  on  her  way  to  England,  She  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  United  States  steamer,  which 
will  join  her  in  British  waters.  At  the  port  of 
London  the  Niagara  will  ship  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  telegraphic  cable,  while  a  British 
vessel  of  equal  size,  belonging  to  the  royal  navy, 
will  ship  the  other  twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
two  great  ships,  accompanied  each  by  a  steamer 
to  f ktlot  the  way,  will  then  proceed  to  the  Atlantic 
to  lay  the  cable. 


Their  voyage  will  be  the  event  of  the  age. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  honor  of  having  laid  the  first  working  tele- 
graph under  water  belongs  to  the  English.  The 
Dover  and  Calais  line  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
submarine  wires  which  have  since  transmitted  sub- 
aqueous conversation. 

But  the  first  conception  of,  and  the  first  attempt 
at,  submarine  telegraphic  communication  were  the 
fruit  of  the  genius  of  our  countryman,  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  of  17th  October,  1842, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs  :  "  Professor  Morse 
will  perform  a  highly  interesting  experiment  with 
his  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  by  which  a  corre- 
spondence will  be  carried  on  between  Castle  Gar- 
den and  Governor's  Island."  On  the  following 
day  the  same  journal  refers  again  to  the  subject, 
and  predicts  that  "  it  is  destined  to  work  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence throughout  the  civilized  world." 

On  the  night  of  18th  October,  Professor  Morse 
set  out  from  Castle  Garden  in  a  small  boat,  with 
one  man  to  row.  In  the  stern  sheets  he  had  a  coil 
of  wire,  insulated  by  being  wrapped  in  cotton  thread 
covered  with  a  coating  of  asphaltum  and  India 
rubber  ;  this  he  "  paid  out"  as  the  boatman  rowed  I 
across  to  Governor's  Island,  and  had  the  satisfac 
tion  of  making  fast  the  end  to  a  battery  on  thej 
Island  some  time  before  daybreak.  Thus  far  all 
had  been  propitious.  But  when  the  sun  rose,  Pro 
fessor  Morse  discovered,  with  dismay,  that  after 
he  had  laid  his  wire,  two  or  three  vessels  had 
anchored  directly  over  it.  He  foresaw  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  people  assembled,  and  the  hour 
of  trial  came,  the  battery  was  set  to  work,  and  the 
Professor,  with  a  trembling  hand,  essayed  to  send 
a  message  to  the  Island.  He  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting a  few  marks,  but  they  were  illegible ;  the 
anchors  had  fouled  the  wire,  and  destroyed  its  in- 
sulation; the  crowd  went  home  convinced  that  tel- 
egraphic communication  under  water  was  "  al' 
humbug;"  and  the  Professor  was  hardly  consoledj 
by  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  th( 
Institute,  and  a  fair  appreciation  by  the  press. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  in  truth,  but,  of  course, 
firm  in  confidence,  Professor  Morse  applied  his  mine 
to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  current  acros: 
rivers  without  the  aid  of  wires.  This  experimen 
was  successfully  performed,  aud  the  current  sen 
across  the  canal  at  Washington,  without  interven 
ing  wire,  in  presence  of  many  members  of  Congres; 
and  distinguished  persons,  in  December,  1842 
Nothing  came  of  it.  But  Professor  Morse  was  S( 
well  satisfied  that  his  failure  at  Castle  Garden  was 
only  a  step  to  the  success  of  submarine  telegraph? 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  oi 
10th  August,  1843:  "The  practical  inference  ti 
be  drawn  from  the  law  [which  he  had  developed 
is,  that  a  telegraphic  communication  may  he  es 
tablishcd  across  the  Atlantic.  Startling  as  tlii 
may  now  seem,  the  time  will  tome  when  this  pro\ 
jeet  will  he  realized.'9 

Nor  does  the  Professor  stand  alone.  In  the  yea 
1840,  when  Professor  Morse  was  overwhelmed  witl 
work  in  establishing  laud  telegraphs  and  defending 
bis  rights,  Colonel  Colt  and  Mr.  Charles  llobinson 
of  New  York,  laid  a  submarine  telegraphic  wir. 
across  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  and  from  Lon< 
Island  to  Coney  Island.  This  wire,  which  was  lai< 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  early  marine  newt 
worked  for  some  time  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  afterwards  that  the  Do! 
vcr  and  Calais  line  was  laid.  Public  opinion  wai 
.against  it;  and  when  the  wire  was  actually  lak 
and  messages  passing  to  and  fro,  the  wise  men  sti 
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aid  that  it  could  not  be.  Some  declared  that  the 
lessages  were  a  fraudulent  imposture ;  others 
mply  shrugged  their  shoulders.  One  of  our 
;ading  periodicals,  in  alluding  to  the  event,  said 
ith  a  sneer,  "  The  thing  actually  seems  to  'work, 
|  rr  the  present." 

Other  lines  rapidly  followed — the  Dover  and 
Istend  line,  the  Liveipool  and  Dublin,  the  line  to 
le  Hague,  the  line  from  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  and 
j  orsica,  the  Newfoundland  line,  on  this  side  of  the 
'^ean.    The  line  to  Algeria  has  not  yet  been  laid. 
Ir.  Brett,  in  a  recent  lecture,  gave  an  interesting 
.•count  of  his  failure  in  attempting  to  lay  it 
:  The  Mediterranean  is  in  parts  as  deep  as  the 
'•  tlantic  over  the  p1ateau — the  soundings  showing 
jj  many  as  16-10  fathoms,  nearly  two  miles.  After 
\  ascribing  his  departure  from  Cape  Spai tivento,  in 
hrdinia,  he  says : 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  French  authorities,  it 
I  is  arranged  that  the  speed  should  never  be  less 
i  an  three  miles  an  hour,  and  I  never  directed  to 
1  e  contrary  during  the  whole  time  of  the  paying 
Utof  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of 
1  ble,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  drums 
I  ught  fire,  and  the  speed  was  obliged  to  be  slack 
>l.  for  a  few  minutes.  I  placed  three  tried  and 
|  ave  men  at  the  brakes,  and  had  the  result  of  the 
1 5  placed  before  me  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
\  2y  timing  the  revolution  of  the  drum  by  a  minute 
atch.  These  experienced  hands  nobly  did  their 
]ity,  never  leaving  their  post  by  day  or  night,  for 
.  i  was  impossible  to  supply  their  place.  It  was  an 
1  xious  moment  when,  at  nightfall,  we  were  about 
enter  the  great  depths.  The  changing  of  the 
lutinuation  of  the  cable  from  the  fore  to  the  mid- 
lips,  thence  to  the  upper  hold,  and  finally,  there- 
|)val  of  the  mid-deck  to  enable  the  coil  to  come 
v  from  the  lower  deck,  were  operations  involving 
I  ich  labour,  yet  we  dared  not  stop,  lest  the  perpen- 
1  :ular  strain  on  the  cable  should  be  fatal.  At 
iiigth  Galita  appeared  in  sight.  Onward  we 
I  Lt,but  did  not  appearto  near  it,  and  an  observa- 
Hn  of  thesun  proved  that  we  were  outof  our  course. 
M3  signaled  to  the  commander  of  the  towing  ves- 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he  admitted  that 
(  •  observation  was  correct.  In  the  report,  pub- 
u  led  on  his  return  to  Algiers,  the  French  com- 
I  nder  attributed  the  deviation  from  his  course  to 
t  currents,  which  took  him  twenty  miles  out  of 
i  The  distance  to  land  now,  according  to  our 
"  oning,  was  twelve  or  thirteen  nautical  miles 


i  l 

/vhreas  the  length  of  cable  remaining  on  board 
pji  only  twelve  statute  miles.  A  consultation  was 
t 


refore  held  with  the  French  commander,  and  it 
determined  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
I  d  with  the  cable,  and  we  were  in  great  depths 
be  west  of  our  line  of  soundings,  we  should  at  once 
B|;r  due  east,  and  endeavour  to  recover  the  line 
jwoundings,  and  buoy  the  cable  in  shallow  water, 
tilers  were  given  to  the  exhausted  men  at  the 
Wkes  not  to  give -an  inch  more  line  than  was  ne- 
tj  ;ary,  that  we  might,  if  possible,  reach  shallow 
M  er.  At  length  we  came  to  the  last  mile  of  our 
Bile,  without  a  chance  of  reaching  a  shallow  part. 
U  ow  became  necessary  to  prepare  for  eventuali- 
N,  as  we  might  have  to  hold  our  position  in  these 
p  it  depths  for  five  or  six  days,  awaiting  the  re- 
fill of  the  "  Tartare,"  sent  to  Algiers  for  a  barge 
Oi  gliter  whereon  to  secure  the  end  of  the  cable, 
fj  accordingly  passed  the  cable  along  the  side  of 
til  vessel,  making  it  secure  with  hempen  fasten- 
U ,  as  a  precaution  against  snapping  or  being  in- 
|u  d  by  friction  in  the  event  of  rough  weather, 
|r  :h  unfortunately  was  not  long  coming.  One 
t  our  vessel  gave  several  violent  plunges,  caus- 
jreat  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  cable.  Never- 
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ss,  on  the  morrow  we  received  a  telegraphic 


dispatch  from  London,  via  Paris,  announcing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  additional  length  ordered  by 
us  four  days  previously.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
replying,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  plunge  of  the 
vessel  caused  me  to  exclaim  "  It  is  gone  !"  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  cable,  and  on  trying  the  in- 
strument, I  was  concerned  to  find  that  there  was 
no  communication.  We  at  once  commenced  haul- 
ing in  the  cable,  and  after  seme  hours,  to  our  dis- 
may, up  came  the  end,  broken  apparently  by  fric- 
tion on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  about  502  fathoms 
(half  a  mile)  from  the  vessel.  Thus  terminated 
my  last  attempt  to  corinect  Africa  with  Europe  by 
a  submarine  telegraph. 

THE  WIRE. 

The  cable  used  in  traversing  the  British  Chan- 
nel, from  Calais  to  Dover,  was  as  thick  as  a  lady's 
wrist,  and  weighed  from  seven  to  eight  tons  to  the 
mile.  The  Dublin  cable  was  full  as  large;  and 
the  one  which  Mr.  Brett  lost  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  even  larger.  These  cables  have  usually  been 
composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  stout  single  copper 
wires,  encased  in  gutta  percha,  and  surrounded  by 
a  heavy  iron  wire  wound  tight  round  the  gutta 
percha.  The  decomposition  effected  by  the  water 
increases  their  size.  The  iron  enters  into  chemi- 
cal combination  with  the  materials  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  concrete  mass  of  calcareous 
or  silicious  substance,  embedding  the  wire  in  an 
impenetrable  and  apparently  indestructible  coat. 

The  cable  wbich  was  laid,  during  the  late  war, 
from  Varna  to  Balaklava,  was,  owing  to  the  hurry 
with  which  it  was  laid,  not  coated  with  a  protec- 
tion of  steel  or  iron  wire.  It  was  simply  three  fine 
copper  wires  encased  in  gutta  percha ;  the  whole 
not  larger  in  bulk  than  a  common  lead  pencil. 

The  transatlantic  cable  is  a  new  experiment.  As, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authorities,  the  only 
difficulty  to  be  apprehended  was  in  the  laying  of 
the  cable,  and  as  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  anchors 
could  interfere  with  it  when  it  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  problem 
proposed  to  the  makers  of  the  cable  was  to  combine 
in  the  highest  degree  strength  with  flexibility. 
The  cable  finally  settled  upon  as  the  best,  is  quite- 
small,  being  not  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  eighteen  hundred  weight 
out  of  water,  and  thirteen  hundred  weight  in  water 
to  the  mile ;  that  is  to  say,  one-eighth  the  weight 
of  the  Dover  and  Calais  cable.  Its  heart  is  a 
strand  of  seven  fine  copper  wires,  twined  together 
so  closely  as  to  produce  contact  throughout.  The 
whole  strand  will  be  as  one  wire  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  while  the  number  of  the  wires  will  allow 
each  of  the  seven  to  be  broken  in  a  thousand 
places  without  interrupting  the  communication. 
That  can  not  be  severed  unless  all  seven  wires  are 
broken  at  the  same  identical  spot.  Over  the  wires 
is  a  thick  coating  of  gutta  percha,  laid  on  with  pe- 
culiar care  and  by  repeated  applications.  Very  nice 
experiments  have  been  made  to  insure  the  capacity 
of  this  gutta  percha  to  resist  the  pressure  of  two 
miles  of  water.  Over  the  gutta  percha  is  wound 
a  covering  of  strands  of  charcoal-iron  wires,  each 
strand  consisting  of  seven  wires. 

The  cable,  thus  elaborately  constructed,  so  far 
Ifilsits  design,  that  while  it  will  support  in  water 
six  miles  of  its  own  length,  or  say  four  tons  weight, 
it  is  flexible  enough,  as  Mr.  Brett  said,  to  be  tied 
into  a  knot  around  a  man's  body.  It  will  be  paid 
out  with  as  much  ease  as  a  hempen  cord.  Thus 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  will  be  materi- 
ally lessened.  Once  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the 
cable  will  sink,  it  is  supposed,  twenty  to  forty  feet 
in  the  soft  shells,  sand,  and  mud,  and  will  thus  be 
out  of  reach  of  accident  from  any  source.  The  only 


chance  of  a  mishap  is  during  the  laying  of  the  cable; 
and  this  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  its  flexibility. 

THE  TELEGRAPHIC  PLATEAU. 

This  plateau,  prairie,  or  "steppe,"  as  Lieutenant 
Maury  calls  it,  extends  in  unbroken  line  from  Cape 


Bace, 


in  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  Clear,  in  Ire- 


land. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  encircle  the  earth  , 
for  it  can  be  followed  through  the  British  Islands  into 
the  great  range  which  divides  the  Arctic  waters 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  other 
seas,  crossing  the  continent  of  Asia,  disappearing 
under  the  Pacific,  peeping  up  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  again  re-appearing  in  the  great  North 
American  range  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Pole  from  those  of  the  great  Lakes. 

It  is  nowhere- in  the  Atlantic  above  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
on  either  side  of  it,  to  the  North  or  South,  depths 
of  24,000  feet  are  supposed  or  known  to  exist. 
The  whole  plateau  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
by  Lieut.  Berryman,  and  sounded  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  so  that  its 
surface  can  be  mapped  with  more  accuracy  than 
the  interior  of  the  continents  of  Africa  or  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  is,  we  know,  a  vast  cemetery,  covered  from 
end  to  end  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  dead 
shell-fish  of  miscroscopic  size.  Some  of  these  have 
been  brought  up,  and  exhibit  the  most  lovely 
forms,  showing,  by  their  sharpness  and  perfect  out- 
line, that  no  current  exists  where  they  lie,  that  no 
shock  disturbs  them,  that  they  rest  in  a  death-like 
stillness  very  well  befitting  so  huge  a  grave. 

The  telegraphic  wire  will  be  the  first  disturber 
of  their  rest. 

LAYING  THE  CABLE. 

The  distance  between  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
and  Valencia,  Ireland,  is  1640  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  In  order  to  allow  for  losses,  deviations  from 
the  straight  line,  and  inequalities  in  the  sea  bot- 
tom, the  length  of  cable  prepared  for  the  telegraph 
is  2500  miles. 

Each  of  the  two  vessels  engaged  on  the  service 
will  take  on  board  half  of  this ;  they  will  sail  from 
Greenwich,  in  company  with  the  two  pilot  steam- 
ers, to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  say  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  longitude  32  degrees. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often 
raised  into  the  greater  transports  of  mirth,  who 
are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melan- 
choly. On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it 
does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness, 
prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depth  of  sorrow. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  mo- 
ment; cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in 
the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. — Addison. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1857. 


Primitive  Christianity  Revived,  in  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  the  2->cople  called  Quakers  ;  written 
in  testimony  to  the  present  dispensation  of  God, 
through  them,  to  the  world ;  that  prejudices  may 
be  removed,  the  simple  informed,  the  well-inclined 
encouraged,  and  the  Truth,  and  its  innocent  friends, 
rightly  represented  ;  by  William  Pcnn. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


To  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Penn,  by  James 
M.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

This  reprint  gives  much  of  the  Scripture  referred 
to  in  the  original.  1857. 

The  above-named  work,  by  William  Penn,  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  clear  and  candid,  though  brief,  expo- 
sition of  its  belief  upon  the  great  and  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  cavils  that  have  been  renewedly  put  forth  by 
some  in  the  present  day,  who  appear  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  our  early  Friends  were  not 
orthodox  in  relation  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Atonement  made  by  him  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  It  also  fully  sets  forth  and  demon- 
strates what  the  author  lays  down  "  as  a  main 
fundamental  in  religion,"  and  the  "  ancient,  first, 
and  standing  testimony"  of  Friends,  viz  :  "  That 
God  through  Christ  hath  placed  a  principle  in 
every  man,  to  inform  him  of  his  duty,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  do  it ;  and  that  those  who  live  up  to 
this  principle  are  the  people  of  God,  and  that 
those  who  live  in  disobedience  to  it  are  not  God's 
people,  whatever  name  they  may  have,  or  profes- 
sion they  may  make  of  religion." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  member  of  another 
religious  denomination  than  our  own  has  become 
so  much  interested  in  this  little  work,  as  to  be  at  the 
labour  and  expense  of  publishing  an  edition  of  it ; 
and  we  hope  he  may  succeed  in  spreading  it  widely 
among  persons  of  all  professions.  He  has  prefaced 
it  with  a  short  biographical  notice  of  William  Penn, 
including  the  principal  parts  of  Forster's  refutation 
of  the  calumnies  of  Macauley. 

The  whole  work  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents  a  copy.  It  is  for 
sale  at  Uriah  Hunt's,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street, 
and  at  Henry  Longstreth's,  No.  347  Market  street, 
and  at  other  bookstores. 


On  the  fourth  page  of  the  present  number  will 
be  found  the  commencement  of  a  letter  from  Gene- 
va, on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  addressed  to  "  The 
Fivangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica," and  signed  by  "  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  of  the  Church  of  the  Temoignege, 
of  the  Theological  College,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Evangelical  Society,  of  the  Italian  Committee,  of 
the  Committee  of  Missions,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Kvangolieal  Alliance,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  <fcc,"  at  Geneva. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Auhii'iic,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
tin:  lu  tormation,  and  several  of  the  names  attached 

it.  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  for  their 
taHn  defence  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Al- 
though there  a  few  expressions  in  it  with  which  we 
do  not  fully  unite,  yet  it  is  an  affectionate  and  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  professors  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  our  land,  and,  we  think,  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  (Jo-pel.  Wo  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  in  our  next  number. 


SUMMARY  or  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. —  N.<\vi  from  Nivcr|  I  to  I'omlli  mo.  26tb. 

The  Earl  of  Kljjin  has  left  England  on  his  diplomatic 
mis-iion  to  f'liiim.  Tim  litixl  troops  which  will  acoom- 
MOJ  the  expedition,  arc  to  be  under  the  command  of 
<!oucral  Ashburnham.  The  Karl  of  Elgin  was  to  have 
an  iuterview  with  the  French  Kmperorat  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  for  Alexandria. 

By  telegraph,  Ilong  Kong  dates  to  Third  mo.  1Mb,  had 
been  received.  The  Europeans  on  board  the  British  steamer 
Queen,  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Chinese,  and  the  steamer,  with  her  valuable  cargo, 
carried  off.  The  Chinese  in  Saranak  and  Borneo  had 
risen  and  massacred  several  Europeans.    The  Rajah,  Sir 


James  Brooke,  saved  his  life  by  swimming  across  a  creek. 
One  of  the  Borneo  Company's  steamers  subsequently 
arrived  at  Saranak,  and,  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  avenged  the  de- 
struction of  the  settlement,  killing  two  thousand  Chinese. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
was  held  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  cotton 
all  over  the  world,  to  be  called  the  "  Cotton  Supply  As- 
sociation." The  Association  is  to  encourage,  by  all 
practicable  means,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  colonies, 
and  other  countries,  by  diffusing  information,  supplying 
machinery,  and  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  legisla- 
tive impediments. 

The  British  Parliament  was  to  meet  for  business  on 
the  7th  inst.  A  feeling  was  prevalent  in  London,  that 
the  new  House  of  Commons  is  more  likely  to  sympathize 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  than  Lord  Palmerston,  the  pre- 
sent Premier. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  unsettled,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  nearly  all  grades,  consequent  upon 
holders  pressing  their  stocks  on  the  market,  and  the  in- 
creasing stringency  in  money  matters.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  flour,  28s.  a  29s. ;  Ohio,  30s.  a  31s.  Corn  has 
advanced  6d.,  and  wheat  2d.    Consols,  93  a  93£. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Russian  Finland  continue  to 
give  a  most  distressing  picture  of  the  famine  raging  in 
that  unhappy  country.  In  the  districts  of  Uleaborg, 
Wasa,  and  Kurpio  alone,  out  of  a  population  of  657,000 
souls,  no  less  than  250,000  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  begging,  or  eating  the  unpalatable  bread 
made  from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  mortality  is  conse- 
quently very  great,  and  it  is  daily  on  the  increase,  as  the 
famine  typhus  has  broken  out  with  great  malignity. 
Liberal  contributions  have  been  sent  from  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck.  Upwards  of  $80,000  have  been  remitted  from 
Sweden,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears,  several  ves- 
sels with  corn  and  flour  will  be  despatched  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Administration  declines  re 
suming  negotiations  with  England,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Dallas  Clarendon  Treaty.    It  is  believed  the  whole  sub 
ject  will  be  left  at  rest,  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  Con 
gress.    On  the  12th,  Robert  J.  Walker  left  Washington 
for  Kansas,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the 
territory,  having  received  his  instructions  from  the  Pre- 
sident.   It  is  stated  that  the  British  and  French  Minis 
ters  have  represented  to  the  government  of  New  Granada, 
that  the  latter  is  in  the  wrong  in  its  controversy  with  the 
United  States,  and  will  not  be  supported  by  foreign 
powers.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase eighty  acres  of  land,  on  Blythe  Island,  Georgia,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  naval  depot.    The  price  fixed  upon 
for  the  land,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Winter  at  the  North. — Despatches  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
dated  Fifth  mo.  11th,  say:  "The  weather  has  become 
quite  cold,  and  snow  has  fallen  to  an  unusual  extent  for 
May.  A  propeller  started  from  her  dock  on  Saturday 
moaning,  but  is  still  blocked  in  by  the  ice,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  light-house." 

i  '",/.  Ohio  River  continues  to  be  well  filled  with  water. 
On  the  11th,  there  were  eight  feet  in  the  channel,  at 
Pittsburg. 
New  Vork. — Mortality  last  week,  392. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  184. 
The  American  Emigrant  Aid  and  Homestead  Company, 
is  now  fully  organized.    A  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  the  whole  capital  for 
active  operations  ($200,000)  has  been  promptly  sub- 
scribed.   The  President  is  Eli  Thayer;  the  Secretary 
John  C.  Underwood,  of  Virginia.    It  is  hoped  by  the 
projectors  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  will  succeed  in 
turning  a  part  of  the  great  stream  of  European  and 
Northern  emigration,  from  the  West  to  the  border  slave 
States  of  the  South. 

MafU  Sugar. — The  crop  of  the  whole  Union  this  year 
is  estimated  at  08,500,000  pounds,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  the  product  from  the  sugar  cane  last  year.  Its 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of 
sugar.  Iu  New  York  alone,  about  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  have  been  made  this  season,  valued  at  two  and 
a  hull' millions  of  dollars. 

The  Shipping  Interest  is  said  to  be  unusually  depressed. 
It  is  estimated  that  vessels,  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  are  lying  in  New  York  harbour," ruost 
of  them  without  employment,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
very  low. 

Hrr.id,tuffs. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the  quotations  were  as 
follows:— New  York,  while  wheat,  $1.90;  mixed  corn, 
84  els.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  red  wheat,  $1.75  a  Si. 80; 
corn,  82  cts.  Baltimore,  red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75: 
white.  $1.70  a  $1.85  ;  corn,  75  cts.  a  79  cts.  Cincinnati, 
Hour  iu  active  demand,  at  $0.50. 


Scarcity  in  Texas. — The  Galveston  papers  of  the  28th 
ult.,  state  that  there  is  almost  a  famine  for  breadstuffs, 
in  the  counties  above  Bastrop.    The  price  of  corn  wa3  I 
$2.62  a  bushel. 

Another  Slaver. — The  schooner  Louis  McLane  has  been  j 
seized  by  the  Collector  at  New  Orleans,  as  she  was  leav- 
ing the  port. 

Failures  in  Boston. — Several  heavy  failures  have  re- 
cently occurred  among  the  dry  goods  dealers  of  Boston. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  firms  that  I 
have  failed,  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  Oyster  Trade  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  gives  employment  I 
to  300  vessels,  and  nearly  9000  persons.    There  are  over  | 
7000  men  engaged  in  catching  the  bivalves,  and  bring-' 
ing  them  to  market,  an  occupation  confined  exclusively  ; 
to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  About  4000  men  |j 
are  employed  in  shucking,  and  500  in  packing  and  pre- 
paring them  for  transportation  to  the  South  and  West : 
300  tinners  are  engaged  in  making  the  packages,  and  the 
work  of  50  labourers  is  required  to  convert  the  shells 
into  lime. 

The  Newfoundland  Fishing  Treaty,  recently  in  progress 
between  France  and  England,  has  been  abandoned,  tc 
the  great  delight  of  the  Colonists. 

The  Quarantine  Convention  of  Delegates,  from  the  com 
mercial  cities  of  the  Union,  assembles  in  Philadelphia  oi 
the  15th  inst.  It  is  expected  the  Convention  will  devis- 
an  improvement  in  the  regulations,  by  which  unneces 
sary  restrictions  may  be  avoided,  the  admission  of  dis 
ease  guarded  against,  and  safety  and  convenience  s 
blended,  that,  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  are  se 
cured  against  contagion  on  the  one  side,  the  interest 
and  rights  of  ship  owners,  underwriters  and  crews  c 
vessels  may  not  unnecessarily  be  made  to  suffer  detri 
ment  on  the  other.  If  this  object  shall  be  effected,  th 
Convention  will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  th 
country. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  t| 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  I 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.    Also,  a  young  ma 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrej 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  8th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hou 
Orchard  street,  New  York,  Henry  Lawrence,  to  CaF| 
line,  daughter  of  I.  F.  Whitall. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1857,  at  San 

Spring  Meeting  of  Friends,  Columbiana  county.  Oh 
David  French,  of  Salem,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mo 
and  Ann  Mcller,  of  the  former  place. 


i 


i  ■ 

■oi 


Died,  at  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding-School,  Jefferf 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  Second  month,  1857,  Thoj 
Picket,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Picket,  in  the  17th  y 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Preparative  and  Pen 
ville  Monthly  Meeting,  Morgan  county,  Ohio.    The  1 
illness  of  this  dear  youth  was  short,  and  at  times  he  e\ 
fered  much,  yet  bore  all  with  patience.    Being  m;| 
sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  supplicail 
very  fervently,  and  soon  after  expressed  much  syinpa|f 
for  a  sister,  (the  only  one  of  his  family  who  was  wp 
him,)  entreating  her  not  to  weep  for  him,  but  to  prep  18 
to  meet  him  in  heaven.    He  also  sent  messages  of  lp 
to  his  absent  brother  and  sisters,  which,  with  other 
prcssions,  and  his  peaceful,  happy  close,  afford 
blessed  assurance,  that  his  purified  spirit  has,  thr 
mercy,  been  permitted  to  enter  that  city  whose 
are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise. 

 ,  at  Hopewell,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  0ti> 

Third  month,  1857,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-I 
Isaac  Stubbs,  Martha  Doddna,  relict  of  Henry  Douclt 
a  member  of  Chesterfield  Preparative  and  Monthly  Mfc 
ing,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.  Her  last  illness  waM 
short  duration ;  she  suffered  comparatively  but  IN 
pain  ;  her  countenance  bore  the  impress  of  serenity! 
peace ;  aud  though  in  a  measure  deprived  of  the  pel 
of  speech,  she  manifested  her  love  and  affection  to  t  o 
about  her.  Her  close  was  remarkably  quiet  and  «M 
as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  her  relatl 
the  consoling  assurance  that  she  has  entered  intcd 
everlasting  rest. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Ustliefic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  2S2.) 

City  of  Paris,  Fiance,  Dec.  3,  1852. 
J  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  garden  is  the  palace  ; 
( -a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  reaching  from 
lie  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine.    It  is  called  the  Tui- 
i  ries  or  palace  of  the  tile-kiln,  from  the  circum- 
!  ance  that  it  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  a  tile- 
tin  formerly  stood.    The  mighty  palatial  edifices, 
1  hich  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe,  fascinate 
j  ie  eye  and  call  forth  feelings  of  admiration;  but 
\   is  necessary  and  sometimes  painful  to  remember, 
.  iat  they  have  required  ages  in  their  construction, 
id  have  taxed  the  wealth  and  labour,  and  per- 
lps  the  tears  of  a  nation.    The  erection  of  this 
lifice  was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  1564; 
-the  works  were  continued  by  Henry  IV.  and 
ouis  XIII.; — and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century 
ter  its  beginning  that  Louis  XIV.  in  1644  gave 
I  i  rections  to  have  it  finished.    Built  at  different 
-  i^riods,  it  exhibits  different  styles  of  architecture, 
hich  elicit  their  just  and  appropriate  degrees  of 
:  ,lmiration ; — an  evidence  of  what  the  lover3  of  art 
I  ,;gin  more  fully  to  understand,  that  beauty  is  in- 
lite  in  its  developments,  though  it  may  be  con- 
■  <nplated  and  appreciated  from  different  points  of 
S  bw  and  different  periods  of  civilization.     *  * 
s    In  examining  this  part  of  the  city,  I  called  into 
:  ,  quisition  the  recollections  of  the  old  soldier  who 
ji  j  companied  me  as  a  guide ;  and  besides  other 
»4  Meets  of  interest,  he  pointed  out  a  number  of  lo- 
:»  \  lities,  whose  memorials  had  been  written  in  blood. 
'  Jo  not  know  that  it  would  be  profitable,  particu- 
i  rly  to  repeat  them.    The  Tuileries  itself  has  been 
jf  le  theatre  of  revolutionary  movements,  which 
<  j  ve  affected  at  different  times  the  destinies  of 
*  |  "ance.    And  I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  it  was 
'h  j  the  west  end  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  at  a 
'r  l  ie  distance,  in  the  place  now  called  the  Place  de 
1  Concorde,  that  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  An- 
A  j  nctte  were  executed. 

i  I  The  story  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis 
■^jVL  and  his  queen,  together  with  the  trying  in- 
";J<  jlents  connected  with  their  residence  in  the  prison 
,i/  A  the  Temple,  as  related  by  Clery,  forms  one  of 
>:3  j :  most  deeply  interesting  personal  histories  which 
i'f  i :  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  human  race. 
;  }  went  through  the  splendid  mansions  of  Ver- 
lles,  where  they  had  once  resided  amid  scenes  of 
.gnificence  which  had  never  been  surpassed ; — I 
ited  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  a  part  of  which 
.1  remains,  and  saw  the  rooms  of  their  humilia- 
u  and  suffering,  and  the  two  trees,  still  stand- 


ing,  where  the  good  king  took  his  sad  and  solitary 
meals  in  the  last  days  before  he  was  led  out  to 
death ;  I  went  down  into  the  gloomy  cell  of  the 
Conciergerie  prison,  where  the  queen  was  confined 
after  being  transferred  from  the  Temple,  the  deep 
and  dark  place  of  her  increased  suffering  and  tears, 
of  her  prayers  and  religious  hopes ;  and  now  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  both  fell  under  the  blow  of 
the  executioner.  The  whole  world,  enabled  to  con- 
template these  transactions  in  consequence  of  the 
high  position  of  the  sufferers, — the  world  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  civilization  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  judges, — pronounced  the  victims  innocent 
and  the  nation  criminal ;  and  Providence,  which 
judges  all  things,  —  that  unerring  Providence 
"  which  destroys  with  the  sword  those  that  take 
the  sword  ;"  confirmed  the  decision. 

I  found  my  old  soldier,  in  whom  I  had  begun  to 
take  quite  an  interest,  well  acquainted  with  these 
localities.  We  wandered  together  through  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.        *  *  *  * 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  begun  in  1533,  and  com- 
pleted in  1606,  is  the  place  where  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  resides ;  and  is  pro- 
perly regarded,  with  its  modern  improvements,  as 
one  of  the  finest  municipal  buildings  in  Paris.  It 
contains  a  number  of  large  and  elegant  apartments, 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues,  besides  the 
hundred  and  fifty  smaller  rooms,  occupied  by  the 
public  offices,  which  are  necessary  in  the  municipal 
transactions.  The  city  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
and  occupying  three  large  rooms,  is  here, — contain- 
ing, among  other  works  of  interest,  four  thousand 
volumes  of  official  American  publications.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  one  of  the  historical  places  of 
France.  It  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  that  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  memorable  epoch  of  1789,  was  escorted 
by  the  agitated  people,  when  with  a  violence,  ori- 
ginating in  fears  and  anxieties  which  they,  at  least, 
supposed  to  be  well  founded,  they  compelled  him 
to  leave  his  beautiful  Versailles.  It  was  here,  by 
means  of  committees  and  councils  which  have  ac- 
quired a  sanguinary  celebrity,  that  many  of  the 
patriotic  or  bloody  movements  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion were  organized.  It  was  here,  in  a  room  which 
is  still  shown,  in  the  year  1794,  that  Robespierre 
fled  and  was  wounded,  previously  to  his  trial  and 
execution.  It  was  here  in  the  year  1830,  after  the 
sanguinary  encounters  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  Charles  X.,  that  Louis  Phillippe  met  and 
embraced  Lafayette  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
and  initiated  the  Orleans  dynasty.  And  here  were 
the  tumultuous  scenes  in  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  Lamartinc  has  so  eloquently  described,  and 
in  which  he  personally  had  so  large  and  honoura- 
ble a  share. 

In  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the  place  or 
square,  which  is  used  often  for  festival  and  other 
public  occasions,  called  the  Place  de  (Jreve.  In 
former  times  this  was  also  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cutions ;  and  there  are  few  places  which  have  been 
more  frequently  stained  with  human  blood.  And 
one  transaction  occurred  here,  which  I  am  tempted 
particularly  to  recall.  It  was  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1310.  It  was  here  at  that  time,  that  a  young 
woman  of  sincere  piety  and  unblemished  character 


was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic.  Her  name  was 
Margaret  Porette.  She  never  thought  of  fame ; 
but  her  name  can  never  be  forgotten.  She  be- 
longed to  that  remarkable  class  of  people,  (they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  called  a  sect  be- 
cause they  are  averse  to  the  denominations  and 
restrictions  of  party,)  called  the  Mystics  and  some- 
times Quietists.  The  state  of  inward  religious 
experience,  at  which  they  aim  and  which  they  pro- 
fess to  attain,  is  that  of  divine  union,  or  union  with 
God ;  in  such  a  sense  that  the  soul,  having  its  evil 
passions  subdued  and  cast  out,  is  in  the  true  reci- 
pient state,  and  has  its  thoughts,  affections  and 
purposes  from  God  alone.  They  believe  also  in  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  has  the  control  of  all 
things  in  a  general  sense  ;  but  which  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  reunited  to  the  Godhead,  regulates 
in  everything  every  movement  and  incident  of  their 
destiny.  And  this  destiny,  whether  high  or  low, 
whether  an  allotment  of  tears  or  of  joy,  they  accept 
with  resignation  and  with  smiles.  Christ  is  their 
model,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  their  text- 
book. They  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  pure  or  per- 
fect love, — that  is  to  say  of  unselfish  love, — as  the 
only  true  principle  of  life.  They  return  good  for 
evil ;  and  suffer  in  silence.  This  class  of  persons 
is  unknown  to  the  world,  because  the  world  cannot 
comprehend  it.  They  suffered  or  died  in  prison  in 
the  person  of  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon ;  they 
were  banished  in  the  person  of  Fenelon  ;  but  nei- 
ther banishment  nor  imprisonment,  nor  death, 
quenched  the  waters  of  life  which  flowed  in  their 
souls.  They  died,  and  history  gave  no  record,  be- 
cause they  made  no  resistance  and  gave  no  sign 
except  this  one, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  For  holding  these  pure 
and  exalted  principles,  Margaret  Porette,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  was  put  to  death.  This  is  the  place 
which  heard  her  last  prayer,  and  was  moistened 
with  her  virgin  blood.  Standing  on  the  very  spot 
more  than  five  hundred  years  after,  I  found  some- 
thing in  my  heart,  which  disposed  me  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  her  piety  and  of  her  sorrowful  but 
triumphant  end. 

With  a  heart  thus  filled  with  historical  and  reli- 
gious recollections,  I  turned  to  Paulin.  He  re- 
minded me,  that  he  resided  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  shadows  of  evening  began  to  gather  around  us. 
And  he  invited  me  urgently,  and  as  much  on  his 
own  account  he  said  as  mine,  to  take  my  evening 
meal  with  him.  His  invitation  harmonized  with 
my  own  feelings;  and  in  fact  I  had  previously 
given  him  to  understand  that  I  would  not  leave 
Paris,  without  seeing  him  at  his  own  home.  He 
was  the  more  urgent,  because  he  said  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  affection  and  pride,  would 
expect  us.  I  followed  the  old  soldier,  whose  tot- 
tering step  seemed  to  acquire  its  ancient  military 
precision  and  firmness,  as  he  led  me  through  street 
after  street,  growing  more  and  more  winding  and 
narrow  and  sunless,  till  I  found  myself  in  one  of 
those  places,  which  nourish  the  principles  of  revolt, 
and  where  the  fires  of  revolution  are  ever  burning. 
As  we  passed,  one  after  another,  the  labourers  and 
disbanded  soldiers  that  dwelt  in  these  gloomy  pre- 
cincts, they  stood  silent  and  stern.  They  have 
their  mutual  understandings,  their  watch-words, 
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and  leaders;  and  Paulin,  whom  they  all  knew, 
introduced  nie  to  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  judge 
and  leader  among  them.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
his  slight  but  muscular  frame,  and  his  dark,  search- 
ing eye,  at  first  doubtful  and  hostile,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  had  conversed  with  Paulin,  and  understood 
that  I  was  an  American,  softening  into  confidence 
and  respect. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 
Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb  was  born  at  Wapping, Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1773.  Her  father,  Mason  Lynes, 
a  block  and  mast-maker,  and  her  mother,  Hannah 
Holdway,  were  of  respectable  families,  and  were 
favoured  to  experience  something  of  the  efficacy  of 
vital  religion.  Her  mother  long  outlived  her  father, 
and  very  properly  impressed  the  mind  of  their 
daughter,  with  accounts  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day  of  divine  visita- 
tion extended  to  her  own  soul  in  early  life.  One 
proof  of  his  sense  of  religious  duty  which  the  mo- 
ther related,  was  the  uneasiness  which  he  suffered 
for  allowing  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  on  board  of  a  vessel,  to  which  he  was 
urged  by  the  time  which  was  fixed  for  her  sailing. 
Although  Friends  attach  no  peculiar  holiness  to  any 
day  of  the  week,  above  another,  we  believe  it  obliga- 
tory upon  us  as  a  religious  Society,  to  refrain  from 
unnecessary  labour  on  the  first  day,  as  Christians 
have  set  it  apart  more  especially  for  religious  re- 
tirement, and  for  the  performance  of  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  A  proportion  of  rest 
is  indispensable  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  beast, 
and  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and  serious 
meditation  of  each  other,  it  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain time  should  be  fixed  and  observed  by  all 
clashes,  which  cannot  be  done  without  cessation 
from  all  needless  employment.  Where  this  day  is 
kept  in  a  becoming  manner,  we  believe  it  contri- 
butes to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  community,  and  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our 
Almighty  Benefactor;  yet  this  does  not  release  us 
from  the  obligation  daily  to  watch  and  pray,  or  to 
attend  our  meetings  for  worship  on  other  days ; 
and  we  believe  that  our  members  cannot,  with 
peace  of  mind,  or  in  the  hope  of  growing  in  a  reli- 
gious life,  disregard  this  duty  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  or  engage  then  in  any  business  that  may 
be  properly  dispensed  with. 

Mason  Lynes  was  in  great  repute  for  upright 
being  of  industrious  habits,  he  had 


dealing,  and 
realized  the 


means  of  comfortable  living,  when  it 


condemnation,  even  as  early  as  when  nine  years 
old ;  so  that  1  bemoaned  my  condition,  and  have 
begged  and  prayed  at  that  period,  for  a  better  and 
a  happier  state.  I  went  on  sinning  and  repenting 
for  years  ;  still  my  love  for  good  books  increased, 
and  for  good  people.  We  had  few  books.  The 
Bible,  and  one  or  two  journals  of  Friends,  are  all 
that  I  can  recollect  reading ;  and  I  valued  them  as 
highly  as  I  was  capable  of  doing  in  my  childhood. 
When  I  grew  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  be- 
gan to  discover  something  in  my  mind,  like  the 
heavenly  anointing  for  the  ministry;  for  the  Lord 
had  revealed  his  Word  as  a  hammer,  and  had  broken 
the  rock  in  pieces  in  my  living  experience ;  and  I 
was  contrited  under  a  sense  of  his  power  and  love  ; 
saying,  when  alone,  '  Lord,  make  me  a  clean  ves- 
sel unto  thee.'  I  could  even  then  utter  good  things 
and  have  done  so  to  my  school-fellows  in  select 
companies  ;  and  once  I  saw  several  in  tears  while  I 
spoke  to  them.  I  was  not,  however,  sensible  of  a 
divine  requiring  to  do  as  I  then  did." 

Early  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  went  to  Ireland, 
and  resided  in  the  family  of  Sarah  Grubb,  of  An- 
ner  Mills,  as  a  servant  to  take  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren, which  was  a  fresh  ordeal  to  her.  Here  she 
underwent  many  baptisms  preparatory  to  the 
weighty  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation.  "  With  respect  to  my  first  appearances," 
she  says,  "  as  one  called  to  speak  in  the  high  and 
holy  name  of  the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear ; 
and  under  a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination 
would  not  lead  me  into  such  exposure,  for  1  shrunk 
from  it  exceedingly;  and  often  have  I  hesitated, 
and  felt  such  a  reluctance  to  it,  that  I  have  suffered 
the  meeting  to  break  up,  without  my  having  made 
the  sacrifice ;  yea,  when  the  Word  of  life,  in  a  few 
words,  was  like  a  fire  within  me,  great  has  been 
my  mourning  through  these  omissions  of  duty,  al- 
though but  seventeen  years  old  when  I  first  gave 
utterance  publicly  to  a  sentence  or  two ;  and  had 
opened  my  mouth  in  private  many  months  previ- 
ously, under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth;  being  without  the  shadow  of  doubt  that 
it  was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  child  as  I  was. 
I  had  sweet  consolation  in  coming  into  obedience, 
and  after  a  while  was  surprised  to  find,  that  al- 
though I  stood  up  in  meetings,  expecting  only  to 
utter  a  little  matter,  more  passed  through  me,  I 
scarcely  knew  how." 

It  is  probable  the  following  letter,  written 
Twelfth  month,  1789,  has  reference  to  conflicts  be- 
tween her  sense  of  duty  and  an  unwillingness  to 
yield  to  the  heavenly  requiring.  "  My  beloved 
friend  : — Perhaps  I  may  tell  thee  how  I  have  fared 
to-day.  In  the  morning  I  was  as  one  dead  for  some 
time,  as  to  any  spiritual  life;  but  after  a  while  S.  Lee 
stood  up,  and  exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  a  little, 
though  it  might  seem  indeed  very  little  ;  and  after 
her,  J.  T.  took  up  part  of  what  she  said,  and  spoke 
encouragingly  to  some,  but  said  it  appeared  to  her 
that  the  pure  Seed  was  oppressed,  even  as  a  cart  is 
pressed  down  with  sheaves.  I  may  say  of  myself, 
1  found  this  afternoon,  that  what  mercy  did  not  do, 
judgment  did  :  for  truly  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
in  me  as  a  lire,  so  that  1  durst  not  withhold  what 
ran  through  me:  for  if  I  did,  I  believed  I  should 
be  forsaken  ;  and  the  absence  of  my  Beloved  is  so 
great  a  trial  that  it  is  hard  to  endure.  But  glory 
forever  to  his  great  Name,  who  makes  a  way  in  the 
sea,  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters,  lie  hath 
caused  my  poor  soul  to  know  '  the  mountaius  to 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs,'  be- 
fore his  presence,  and  I,  a  poor  worm,  am  made  to 


pleased  the  Lord  to  call  him  from  every  tender  tie 
in  nature,  to  a  fixed  state  of  existence  in  a  better 
world.  Those  who  best  kuew  him,  and  witnessed  his 
departure,  were  comforted  in  the  persuasion  that  an 
entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was 
abundantly  administered  to  him,  through  redcem- 
ing  love  and  mercy,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, one  by  one,  while  he  laboured  hard  for  breath, 
he  counselled  them  severally  to  fear  and  love  God. 
Sarah  was  then  about  six  years  old. 

Two  years  alter  this  solemn,  and  to  them  deeply 
affecting  event,  the  three  youngest  children  were 
placed  at  Friends'  School,  Islington.  The  change 
from  t he  indulgence  of  a  mother's  house,  to  the 
simple  habits  and  the  regulations  of  a  boarding- 
school,  were  keenly  felt  by  the  girls;  but  "our 
heavenly  Father,"  Sarah  says,  "  blessed  all  to  my 
mind — even  he  who  had  visited  me  by  his  love, 
when  not  more  thm  five  years  old.    At  school  I 

sought  the  Lord,  feeling  his  power  in  my  heart  praise  him  on  the  banks  of  deliverance." 
operating  against  the  evil  propensities  of  my  na-     "Thus  the  gift  grew,  and  much  baptism  and  suf- 
turc;  yet  to  these  corrupt  inclinations  I  many  times I feriug  was  my  portion,  from  time  to  time;  the 
gave  way  ;  and  for  this  I  was  brought  under  great  | great  work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctification  goin<* 


on,  while  I  was  occasionally  induced  to  invite 
others  to  the  needful  acquaintance  with  Him  who 
came  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  I  have  never 
known  an  easier  way  to  favour  with  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory,  than  that  of  passive  submission  to  all 
his  holy  will  concerning  me,  even  under  dispensa- 
tions most  proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly 
mind." 

A  part  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  gift  dis-  j 
pensed  by  Christ  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the  church,  j 
and  he  only  selects  his  ministers,  and  fits  them  for 
it  by  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  ( 
purifying  the  heart  as  a  vessel  to  receive  the  pre- ; 
cious  gift,  and  leading  it  through  a  course  of  spirit-  ■ 
ual  exercises,  to  make  the  creature  a  fit  instrument)  ' 
for  him  to  use,  in  the  promulgation  of  his  will  to 
the  people. 

Fifth  mo.,  1790.  Writing  to  her  mistress,  who.i 
we  may  suppose,  was  from  home,  she  says  :  "  We  1 
were  all  out  yesterday,  but  B.  thought  best  to  come  j  ' 
home  with  the  children  after  the  first  meeting.    S  !  1 
and  I  staid  the  second,  in  which  dry  season,  was  s|  f 
word  of  encouragement  to  some  who  go  heavily  or  I  s 
their  way,  from  S.  Lee.    When  we  came  home  I  » 
and  had  got  tea,  some  Friends  came  in,  which  oc  |  [< 
casioned  our  reading  to  be  rather  late;  however! 
quite  unexpectedly  to  me,  we  seemed  fastened  t<  i  a 
silence  after  closing  the  book,  which  in  the  end  wa  i 
comfortable  to  my  often  tossed  mind."    Seventb  la 
month. — She  says  to  the  same,  "  Great  dryness  am 
deaduess  is  often  my  lot,  so  that  I  may  say,  'My well  w 
beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountai 
sealed;'  but  I  know  I  often  bring  these  times  (' 
drought  upon  myself,  by  not  keeping  pure  and  sir 
cere ;  so  that  though  I  tell  thee  my  state,  I  do  nc 
complain ;  I  believe  it  is  good  for  me  that  I  ai 
afflicted." 

While  passing  through  dispensations  like  the  r( 
finer's  fire  and  the  operation  of  the  fuller's  soa] 
she  was  qualified  to  enter  into  fellow  feeling  wit 
other  servants  engaged  in  the  Master's  cause.  1 
this  year  she  wrote  to  Thomas  Dobson,  who  ha|\ 
performed  a  religious  visit  in  Ireland  :  "  Whil 
thou  laboured  in  this  vineyard,  I  believe  if  I  kno 
what  sympathy  is,  I  did  sympathize  with  thee  : 
times;  and  though  many  are  the  trials  of  the  Lordj 
children  and  servants,  yet  is  there  not  consolatoij 
relief  for  these?    Their  dear  Lord  and  Maatel 
being  touched  with  the  feelings  of  human  crcatum 
carried  our  sorrows,  and  bore  our  griefs ;  aud  if  1 
'  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  at 
truth,'  passed  through  so  many  baptisms,  ought  u 
we  to  rejoice  when  we  are  buried  with  Him 
baptism ;  yea,  to  suffer  with  and  for  the  precio 
Seed  ?    Oh,  this  Seed,  may  it  more  and  more,  1 
the  pure  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts 
the  children  of  men,  rise  into  dominion,  and  sh( 
forth  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman ;  a 
may  the  cloud  which  was  seen  to  cover  the  daug 
tcr  of  Zioii  be  removed,  that  so  that  langua 
spoken  formerly  may  be  applicable  :  "  Arise,  shin 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord'1 
risen  upon  thec." 

After  using  this  encouraging  language,  she  t<H 
him  her  own  condition :  "  I  much  wish  and  desire* 
be  humble ;  yea,  continually  to  dwell  in  the  low  vj 
ley.    This  is  often,  more  often  than  the  morni:', 
the  breathing  of  my  soul  to  the  great  Searcheif 
hearts ;  but  the  unwearied  adversary  is  so  big 
and  subtle,  that  I  am  at  times  ready  to  thinll 
shall  never  attain  to  that  state  of  purity  wbiy 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  holy 
sus,  I  am  enabled  to  press  after.    Oh,  truly,  I 
often  afraid  I  shall  fall  at  last  a  prey  to  the  I 
vourer;  and  what  shall  I  say?    May  it  pic c 
Divine  Goodness  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life, 
ther  than  that  I  should  be  a  reproach  to  the  sjt- 
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i  [ess  truth,  the  pure  truth.  I  trust  I  feel  in  degree 
what  I  write ;  for  when  I  am  made  seusible  of  the 
Lord's  hand  at  work  in  my  heart,  I  am  at  seasons 
|  ready  to  say,  I  will  offer  unto  thee  and  thy  truth 
l  not  only  my  body,  but  all  that  thou  hast  given  me, 
.  3nly  go  thou  before ;  and  oh,  saith  my  soul,  may  I 
i  aever  run  before  I  am  sent.  This  is  what  I  am  much 
afraid  of.  Very  slippery,  thou  knowest,  is  the 
Dath  of  this  life,  and  many  are  the  wiles  of  Satan  ; 
i  f  therefore  I  should  be  caught  in  this  snare,  great 
Hill  be  my  fall.  One  comfort  just  now  occurs  to 
,  ne  :  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is 
.n  the  world." 


,'utliues  of  Dr,  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
Sonth  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  2S4.) 

I  As  soon  as  the  preparations  for  leaving  Linyanti 
lad  been  completed,  our  friend  mounted,  upon  the 
I'aek  of  an  ox,  set  out  towards  the  east,  relying 

•  pon  the  same  kind  Providence,  which  had  hitherto 
i  rospered  his  way,  and,  full  of  hope  that  his  de- 
lign  would  be  accomplished,  he  entered  upon  this 
,  ew  journey.  The  description  already  given  of  the 
i  eople  through  whose  villages  he  passed,  and  of 
!  ie  reception  they  gave  him,  will  enable  our  read- 
l  rs  to  realize,  to  some  extent,  his  daily  experience 
luring  much  of  his  journey.  For  a  considerable 
I  me  he  kept  in  sight  of  the  Zainbese,  and  tracked 
(  s  windings  ;  but  there  was  no  point  of  importance 
liong  its  course  at  which  he  did  not  carefully  take 
istronoinical  observations.    So  constant,  indeed, 

l  as  the  use  he  made  of  the  sextant  and  artificial 
I  orizon,  that  the  rumour  preceded  him,  that  "  a 
!  hite  man  was  coming,  who  brought  down  the  sun 
i  ad  moon,  and  carried  them  under  his  arm."  And 
I  i  ie  highest  authority  upon  such  a  point,  the  As- 

•  |  onomer-Koyal  at  Cape  Town,  has  affirmed,  that, 
.  j  beyond  the  Cape  district  of  that  colony,  there  is 
it)  river  laid  down  with  the  accuracy  with  which 
.  e  Zambese  has  been  laid  down  in  the  centre 
i  L  Africa  by  his  observations." 

.  j  It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  in  a 
,  j  ief  sketch,  like  the  present,  to  crowd  our  pages 
-  th  the  strange  names  and  with  the  latitudes  and 
.  -ngitudes  of  the  numerous  positions  determined  by 
|_i  r.  Livingston  in  this  journey.    Passing  over, 
.(erefore,  those  that  were  intermediate  between 
pcheke  and  Mosiotunya  Falls,  we  would  direct 
|tention  to  the  latter,  as  the  most  striking  object 
(iich  he  met  with  in  Africa.    They  occur  in  the 
ri)st  southerly  part  of  the  Zambese.    That  po 
^ion  is  about  17  deg.,  57  min.  S.  lat. 


26  deg., 


6 

n.  E.  long.  Although  previously  un visited  by 
I J  y  European,  Dr.  Livingston  had  often  heard  of 
>.{ise  "  smoke-resounding  falls,"  which,  with  points 
^  striking  difference  from  Niagara,  are,  if  possible, 
J>re  remarkable  and  not  less  sublime  than  that 
.able  cataract.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  in- 
ijct  them,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he 
•:;  iched  Kalai,  a  place  eight  miles  west  of  the 
J  lis. 

On  arriving  at  the  latter,  he  found  that  this  na- 
wi*al  phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  sudden  con- 
4  ction,  or  rather  compression  of  the  river,  here 
!lout  1000  yards  broad,  which  urges  its  ponder- 
mass  through  a  narrow  rent  in  the  basaltic 
■  -k,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  yards,  and  down 
Jleep  cleft,  but  a  little  wider,  into  a  basin  or 
i  uch  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  lying  at  a 
A  )th  of  about  thirty-five  yards.  Into  this  narrow 
a  eptacle  the  vast  river  precipitated  itself.  When 
J .  Livingston  visited  the  spot,  the  Zambese  flowed 
aough  its  narrowest  channel,  and  its  waters  were 
A  their  lowest.  The  effect,  however,  of  its  sudden 
c  traction  and  fall  was  in  the  highest  degree  sub- 
,1|  e,  and,  from  the  point  at  which  he  surveyed  it, 


appalling.  For,  not  satisfied  with  a  distant  view 
of  the  opening  through  its  rocky  barrier,  and  of  the 
columns  of  vapour  rushing  up  for  300  to  400  feet 
forming  a  spreading  cloud,  and  then  falling  in  per 
petual  rain,  he  engaged  a  native,  with  nerves  as 
strong  as  his  own,  and  expert  in  the  management 
of  the  canoe,  to  paddle  him  down  the  river,  here 
heaving,  eddying,  and  fretting  as  if  reluctant  to 
approach  the  gorge,  and  hurl  itself  down  the  preci 
pice,  to  an  islet  immediately  above  the  fall,  and 
from  one  point  of  which  he  could  look  over  its 
edge  into  the  foaming  caldron  below,  mark  the 
mad  whirl  of  its  waters,  and  stand  in  the  very 
focus  of  its  vapoury  columns  and  its  deafening  roar, 
But  unique  and  magnificent  as  was  the  cataract 
when  Dr.  Livingston  beheld  it,  the  reports  of 
others,  and  the  inference  drawn  by  himself,  satis 
fied  him  that  the  spectacle  was  tame  compared 
with  what  occurs  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  river  flows  between  banks  many  miles  apart, 
and  still  forces  its  augmented  waters  through  the 
same  fissure  into  the  same  trough.  At  these  times 
the  columns  of  spray  may  be  seen,  and  the  sound 
heard,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  After  entering 
this  chasm,  the  river  changes  its  course,  foams  and 
raves  along  through  a  narrow  channel  amongst 
tree-covered  hills,  and  then,  emerging  from  its  con 
fines,  it  spreads  out  again,  and  flows  onward  to  the 
N.N.E.,  a  broad,  placid  stream,  until  it  reaches 
latitude  15  deg.,  37  min.  S 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
the  deeply  interesting  visit  paid  by  R.  Moffat,  to 
Moselekatse,  in  1854,  and  that  one  object  of  that 
visit  was  to  convey  various  communications  and 
supplies  for  Dr.  Livingston  to  some  point  in  his 
proposed  journey  eastward.  That  object  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Moselekatse,  who  appointed 
twenty  of  his  men,  with  an  officer,  to  carry  on  foot 
seventeen  boxes,  and  other  packages,  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Zambese.  When  the  party  arrived 
there  with  their  treasure,  they  hailed  the  Makololo 
on  the  opposite  shore,  informed  them  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit,  and  invited  them  to  take  charge 
of  what  they  had  brought  for  "  the  Doctor" — the 
name  by  which  our  friend  was  best  known  in 
Africa.  Suspecting  treachery,  the  Makololo  at 
first  declined.  In  consequence,  the  Matabele  left 
the  supplies  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  de- 
volved upon  their  suspicious  neighbours  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  them  safely.  After  the  Mata- 
bele had  left,  the  Makololo  crossed  the  Zambese, 


conveyed  the  packages  to  an  island,  protected 
them  from  the  weather,  and  in  that  state  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston found  them,  more  than  a  year  afterwards 
in  perfect  safety.  It  is  possible  that  the  fear  lest 
"  the  Doctor's"  property  might  have  a  bewitching 
power,  had  its  influence  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
Makololo ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  not  an  article 
was  pillaged,  and  when  Dr.  Livingston  approached 
the  falls  just  described,  his  heart  was  cheered  with 
the  books,  letters,  and  other,  to  him,  invaluable 
supplies  which  now  greeted  his  arrival. 

After  the  survey  of  the  Cataract,  Dr.  Livingston 
retraced  his  steps  for  eight  miles  to  Kalai.  This  is 
an  island  on  the  Zambese,  and  renowned  as  the 
mausoleum  of  a  once  powerful  chief,  named  Sekote. 
Our  friend  visited  the  spot,  and  found  no  less  than 
seventy  large  elephants'  tusks  around  his  grave, 
and  thirty  more  over  the  graves  of  his  relations. 
The  people  ruled  by  Sekote  were  amongst  the  most 
degraded  barbarians  of  South  Africa.  Human 
skulls  were  their  most  precious  ornaments.  Dr. 
Livingston  counted  between  fifty  and  sixty  mount- 
ed upon  poles  in  a  single  village.  And  so  eagerly 
were  they  coveted,  that  strangers  were  often  mur- 
dered solely  to  add  to  their  number.  But  some 
time  before  our  friend's  visit,  Sebitoane'  had  de- 


stroyed or  driven  out  these  savages,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  Had  he  not  done  this,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  our  friend  could  have  traversed 
their  territory. 

Aware  that  much  of  the  country  from  the  falls 
to  the  river  Kafue  was  very  rocky,  especially  in  a 
part  called  the  Kisi  Kisi  Hills,  and  also  that  it 
was  infested  with  tzetse,  Dr.  Livingston  left  the 
Zambese  at  Kalai,  and  travelling  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion for  about  140  miles,  rejoined  it  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Kafue.  This  noble  tributary  flows 
broad  and  deep  through  a  region  occupied  by 
tribes  called  Bashukulumpo,  a  name  given  to  them 
in  consequence  of  their  hair  being  worn  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  a  dragoon's  helmet. 

At  the  point  which  our  traveller  had  now  at- 
tained, tne  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  he  came 
upon  a  fine  range  of  hills,  stretching  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kafue,  far  away  to  the  north.  By 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  (for  he  did  not 
possess  an  aneroid  barometer),  he  ascertained  that 
the  elevation  which,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  had 
now  attained,  was  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
The  discovery  was  an  important  one,  and, 
connecting  it  with  his  previous  observations  of  an- 
other ridge  on  the  continent,  of  about  the  same 
height,  one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  lake  Dilolo,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  centre  of  Africa  was  an  ex- 
tended hollow,  flanked  by  those  two  ridges,  and 
that  into  the  basin  thus  formed,  numberless  streams 
flowed  from  these  water-sheds,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  the  Zambese,  the  great  trunk  river 
of  South  Africa. 

Here,  too,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kafu6  with  the 
Zambese,  the  vegetation  differs  from  that  which 
characterizes  the  lowlands  about  Linyanti  and  Se- 
cheke ;  but  the  most  important  fact  is,  that  this  is 
the  commencement  of  a  healthy  district,  stretching 
eastward  to  Tete.  Of  all  his  discoveries,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston regarded  this  with  the  deepest  interest,  for 
he  saw  at  once  how  pregnant  it  was  with  momen- 
tous consequences  to  the  countless  myriads  of 
Africa.  It  was,  moreover,  the  great  object  of 
which,  through  nearly  six  years  of  privation,  toil, 
and  suffering,  he  had  been  in  quest.  On  the 
western  ridge,  indeed,  he  had  traversed  a  district, 


both  salubrious  and  productive ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  it  from  the  coast  rendered  it  an  unfit 
centre  for  missionary  enterprise.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  region  he  had  now  reached.  Though 
he  had  not  yet  traced  the  Zambese  to  the  ocean, 
his  inquiries  and  his  reasonings  upon  the  point 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  furnish  a 
comparatively  easy  pathway  into  the  interior. 
Filled  with  gladness  and  hope,  and  within  sight  of 
the  noble  stream,  whose  broad  bright  waters,  wind- 
ing through  the  rich  expanded  valley  on  his  right, 
imparted  life  and  loveliness  to  the  scenery,  while 
it  nourished  countless  multitudes  of  creatures  (call- 
ed "  wild"  by  us,  but  scarcely  meriting  that  name 
in  the  regions  they  have  so  abundantly  peopled  and 
so  long  possessed),  our  traveller  pursued  his  ele- 
vated and  pleasant  path. 

The  high  ground  over  which  Dr.  Livingston  now 
journeyed  was  the  region  in  which,  after  their  mi- 
gration from  the  south,  the  Makololo  first  settled, 
having  subdued  the  negro  races,  the  previous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  since  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors.  Here,  the  fatal  fever  which  had  de- 
cimated them  since  they  sought  a  refuge  among  the 
reedy  valleys  and  malarious  swamps  of  the  Chobe 
and  the  Secheke,  was  scarcely  known;  and  to  this 
favoured  district  would  they  joyfully  return,  could 
they  do  so  with  safety.  But,  as  already  explained, 
this  was  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Matabele, 
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•who  people  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Zarn- 
bese.  Our  traveller  clearly  saw,  however,  that  if 
he  and  his  family  could  dwell  amongst  the  Makololo, 
they  might  re-occupy  this  splendid  region  in  secu- 
rity, as  Moselekatse  would  never  make  war  upon 
a  people  with  whom  dwelt  a  daughter  of  his  friend 
Moffat. 

The  ridge  of  which  we  now  write,  unlike  the 
lower  grounds,  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  forest 
and  marsh.  The  country  is  open  and  undulating, 
carpeted  with  short  grass,  somewhat  resembling  an 
extended  lawn  or  park.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  both 
for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  for  it  grows 
wheat  of  superior  quality  and  abundant  yield,  with 
other  cereals,  and  excellent  roots  in  great  variety. 

These  natural  features  and  capabilities  of  the 
fine,  fertile,  and  healthy  region  to  which  we  have 
now  accompanied  our  friend,  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that,  if  a  mission  is 
formed  among  the  Makololo  (a  consummation 
which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  realized),  its  posi- 
tion must  be  fixed  upon  some  part  of  this  ridge. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Epistle  of  George  Fox. 

Having  got  a  little  respite  from  travel,  I  was 
moved  to  write  an  epistle  to  Friends,  as  follows : 

All  friends  of  the  Lord  everywhere,  whose  minds 
are  turned  in  towards  the  Lord,  take  heed  to  the 
light  within  you,  which  is  the  light  of  Christ; 
which,  as  ye  love  it,  will  call  your  minds  inward, 
that  are  abroad  in  the  creatures :  so  your  minds 
may  be  renewed  by  it  and  turned  to  God  in  this, 
which  is  pure,  to  worship  the  living  God,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  over  all  the  creatures.  That  which  calls 
your  minds  out  of  the  lusts  of  the  world,  will  call 
them  out  of  the  affections  and  desires,  and  turn 
you  to  set  your  affections  above.  That  which  calls 
the  mind  out  of  the  world,  will  give  judgment  upon 
the  world's  affections  and  lusts,  and  is  the  same 
that  calls  out  your  minds  from  the  world's  teach- 
ers, and  the  creatures,  to  have  your  minds  renewed 
There  is  your  obedience  known  and  found  ;  there 
the  image  of  God  is  renewed  in  you ;  and  ye  come 
to  grow  up  in  it.  That  which  calls  your  minds  out 
of  the  earth,  turns  them  towards  God,  where  the 
pure  Babe  is  born  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  Babe's 
food  is  known,  the  children's  bread,  which  comes 
from  the  living  God,  and  nourishes  up  to  eternal 
life.  These  babes  and  children  receive  their  wis- 
dom from  above,  from  the  pure  living  God,  and 
not  from  the  earthly  one ;  lor  that  is  trodden  un- 
der foot  with  such.  All  who  hate  this  light,  whose 
minds  arc  abroad  in  the  creatures,  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  image  of  the  devil,  get  the  words  of  the 
saints,  that  received  their  wisdom  from  above,  into 
the  old  nature,  and  their  corrupt  minds.  Such  are 
murderers  of  the  just,  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
in  whom  the  prince  of  the  air  lodgeth ;  sons  of 
perdition,  betrayers  of  the  just.  Therefore,  take 
heed  to  that  light,  which  is  oppressed  with  that 
nature  ;  which  light,  as  it  arises,  shall  condemn  all 
that  OOrsed  nature,  shall  turn  it  out,  and  shut  it 
out  of  the  house  ;  and  so  ye  will  come  to  see  the 
candle  lighted,  and  the  house  sweeping  and  swept. 
Then  the  pure  pearl  arifleth  ;  then  the  eternal  God 
is  exalted.  The  samo  light  that  calls  in  your 
minds  out  of  the  world,  turns  them  to  God,  the 
Father  of  lights.  Here,  in  the  pure  mind,  the  pure 
God  is  waited  upon  for  wisdom  from  above :  the 
pure  God  is  seen  night  and  day ;  and  the  eternal 
peace  of  which  there  is  no  end,  enjoyed.  People 
may  have  openings,  and  yet  their  minds  go  into 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  but  there  the  affections  are 
not  mortified.  Therefore,  hearken  to  that,  and 
take  heed  to  that,  which  calls  your  minds  out  of 
the  affections  and  lusts  of  the  world,  to  have  them 


renewed.    The  same  will  turn  your  minds  to  God  ; 
the  same  light  will  set  your  affections  above,  and 
bring  you  to  wait  for  the  pure  wisdom  of  God  from 
on  high,  that  it  may  be  justified  in  you.    Wait  all 
in  that,  which  calls  in  your  minds,  and  turns  them 
to  God  ;  here  is  the  true  cross.    That  mind  shall 
feed  upon  nothing  that  is  earthly  ;  but  be  kept  in 
the  pure  light  of  God,  up  to  God,  to  feed  upon  the 
living  food,  which  comes  from  the  living  God.  The 
Lord  God  Almighty  be  with  you  all,  dear  babes, 
and  keep  you  all  in  his  strength  and  power  to  his 
glory,  over  all  the  world, — you  whose  minds  are 
called  out  of  it,  and  turned  to  God,  to  worship  the 
Creator,  and  serve  him,  and  not  the  creature.  The 
ight  of  God,  which  calls  the  mind  out  of  the  crea- 
tures, and  turns  it  to  God,  brings  into  a  being  of 
endless  joy  and  peace.    Here  is  always  a  seeing 
God  present,  which  is  not  known  to  the  world, 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  creatures,  whose  knowledge 
is  in  the  flesh,  whose  minds  are  not  renewed. 
Therefore,  all  Friends,  the  Seed  of  God  mind  and 
dwell  in,  to  reign  over  the  unjust;  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  dwell  in,  to  keep  you  clear  in  your  un- 
derstandings, that  the  Seed  of  God  may  reign  in 
you  all ; — the  Seed  of  God,  which  is  but  one  in  all, 
which  is  Christ  in  the  male  and  in  the  female, 
which  the  promise  is  to.   Wait  upon  the  Lord,  for 
the  just  to  reign  over  the  unjust,  and  for  the  Seed 
of  God  to  reign  over  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  and 
be  the  head ;  and  that  all  that  is  mortal  may  die ; 
for  out  of  that  will  rise  presumption.    So  fare  ye 
well,  and  God  Almighty  bless,  and  guide,  and 
keep  you  in  his  wisdom.    1657.  G.  F. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Laying  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph. 

(Concluded  from  page  2S7.) 

We  pause  a  moment  in  this  matter-of-fact  de 
scription,  to  contemplate  the  striking  spectacle  of 
these  great  men-of-war  thus  assembling,  for  the 
noblest  of  purposes,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
What  a  satire  it  will  be  upon  their  warlike  arma- 
ments !  How  it  will  put  the  great  guns,  and  the 
cutlasses,  and  the  boarding-pikes  to  shame!  How 
will  the  officers  bear  to  think  of  their  ingenious  de- 
vices for  destroying  ships  and  men's  lives  after 
such  a  work  of  peace  as  this  ?  We  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  first  and  last  wish  and  day-dream 
of  a  "gallant  Jack  Tar,"  both  in  the  American  and 
the  British  service,  was  to  have  "a  brush"  with 
an  enemy ;  do  these  "  gallant  Jack  Tars"  still  sur- 
vive ?  If  they  do,  are  they  aware  that  this  meet- 
ing of  the  four  ships  in  mid-ocean  will  tend  more 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  future  "brushes" 
with  an  enemy  than  all  the  treaties  that  have  been 
made  for  a  century,  and  all  the  peace-societies  in 
the  world  ?  Bo  they  not  see  that  their  vocation 
will  be  gone  /  What  would  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  have  said  of  meeting  a  foreign  first-rate  ?n 
mid-ocean,  to  lay  a  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea? 

The  weight  of  the  cable  being  over  1000  tons 
for  each  ship,  it  is  probable  that  neither  will  carry 
her  usual  offensive  armament.  A  space  between 
decks  lias  been  prepared  on  board  the  Niagara  for 
the  reception  of  her  portion  of  the  steel  coil.  It  is 
in  shape  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe,  and  the  coils 
will  be  adapted  to  this  form.  Previous  to  laying 
the  cable  the  two  ships  will  communicate,  and  the 
ends  will  be  carefully  spliced.  A  telegraphic  com- 
munication will  then  be  sent  through  the  whole 
to  make  sure  that  the  adhesion  and  insulation  are 
perfect;  this  experiment  proved  satisfactory,  the 
pari  that  is  spliced  will  be  strengthened  with  ex- 
tra wire,  and  the  two  great  vessel's  will  bid  each 
other  good -by.  The  pilot  steamers  will  precede 
them  taking  soundings  and  observations,  the  Ame- 


ricans heading  for  Newfoundland,  the  British  for 
Ireland. 

Throughout  the  voyage  hourly  messages  will  be 
sent  from  ship  to  ship ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
break,  it  will  be  discovered  almost  immediately, 
and  the  place  where  it  occurred  will  be  readibj 
discovered.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  such  ar 
accident  could  occur,  though  undoubtedly  some  o; 
the  larger  fishes  possess  the  power  of  severing  thi 
line.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  th< 
event  of  a  mishap  of  this  character,  the  line  wouh 
be  lost.  The  longer  portion  could  apparently  b< 
recovered  by  the  ship  to  which  it  was  attached 
while  the  short  end  would,  of  course,  be  hauled  u] 
without  difficulty.  In  such  a  case,  seemingly,  th  \ 
greatest  possible  inconvenience  would  be  the  dehi  j 
that  would  follow. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  voyage  will  tak  i 
eight  days  from  the  time  of  separation  in  mid| 
ocean.  But  no  prudent  person  will  expect  to  hea ', 
of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  before  the  full  for' 
night.  Including  stoppages  for  accidents,  etc.,  tw 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour  will,  we  apprehend,  t 
as  fast  as  the  line  can  be  safely  paid  out. 

As  the  ships  approach  their  destination  the  cab 
will  be  changed.  A  large  one  will  be  substitute^ 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  strong  enoug] 
to  stand  some  pressure  from  icebergs  and  sonj 
strain  from  anchors.  This  will  be  the  largest  c  j 
ble  ever  used  for  submarine  purposes. 

Assuming  that  the  expedition  will  be  succesil 
ful,  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  Niaga  J 
at  the  terminus  on  Newfoundland  may  be  simn 
taneous  with  the  receipt  in  New  York  of  a  messa 
from  London. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  IN  OPERATION. 
A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  spa 
will  travel  unimpaired  so  long  a  distance  as  8 
teen  to  eighteen  hundred  miles.    One  of  the  mi 
respectable  authorities  on  telegraph  matters  in  t 
United  States  informed  the  writer  some  three  ye; 
since  that  a  transatlantic  telegraph  was  an  imp 
sibility,  because  the  fluid  would  "  become  c 
persed"  on  so  long  a  journey.    To  set  at  rest  ti 
cavil,  Professor  Morse,  in  company  with  the  ccj 
brated  English   telegraphists,   Whitehouse  a| 
Bright,  made  arrangements  in  October  last  to  o 
rate  on  two  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  Engla  j 
Ten  subterranean  gutta-percha-insulated  wires 
200  miles  length  each,  were  connected  during 
night,  and  operations  were  prosecuted  for  m 
hours.    They  telegraphed  signals  at  the  rate' 
210,  240,  and  even  270  per  minute  with  perl 
and  unvarying  success.    There  was  no  diminut 
in  the  force  of  the  current,  no  perceptible  lapsi 
time  between  the  dcp>arturc  and  the  receipt  of 
message.    Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  dista  | 
did  not  affect  the  transmission  of  signals,  eithei 
diminishing  their  legibility  or  in  retarding  tl 
passage.    The  message  which  leaves  Ireland 
be  received  in  Newfoundland  before  a  second 
elapsed.    Professor  Morse  will,  no  doubt,  him.1 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  announce  to 
astonished  Times  that  the  ocean  is  abolished, 
that  the  kindred  nations  are  one. 


PROFESSOR  MORSE. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  art  studenn 
London,  a  pupil  of  Allston,  West,  and  Copley d 
would  have  gladly  discounted  his  glory  in  advi* 
for  the  satisfaction  of  painting  a  picture  like  « 
Death  of  Wolfe.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  u 
a  poor  portrait  painter  at  Charlestown,  and  Bos  a 
when  he  travelled  through  the  country  vill  e 
painting  portraits  at  §15  apiece,  and  not  ui* 
quently  at  a  loss  for  work,  a  very  few  dollar.- 
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cured  safely  would  Lave  satisfied  Ins  worldly  aspi- 
rations. Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  dreamed  out 
the  electric  telegraph  on  board  an  ocean  steamer, 
the  realization  of  that  magnificent  dream  seemed 

.  so  distant  that,  though  his  genius  saw  it,  his 
judgment  shed  a  mist  of  doubts,  and  he  dared  not 
be  positive  in  bis  conviction  even  to  his  own  mind. 

:  And  now  all  his  brightest  hopes  are  realized  ;  he 
enjoys  fame,  a  competency,  a  world-wide  recogni- 

.  tion. 

THE  NIAGARA. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Niagara  are  as  follows : 
1  Tonnage  - 
1  Length  of  keel  - 

II 

1  Length  on  deck 
1  Breadth  of  beam 
,  Depth  of  hold  - 
1  Square  yards  canvas  spread 
'  Height  of  mainmast  above  deck 
1  Extreme  height  of  do. 
1  Diameter  of  do. 
1  Extreme  height  of  fore-mast 

Do.       do.   of  mizzen-mast 
Length  of  main-yard 
'     Do    of  fore-yard 

1  Propelling  power,  3  engines  of  1000  horse  power 

'  Diameter  of  cylinders        -       -       72  inches. 

1  Stroke  8  feet. 

1  Diameter  of  propeller         -       -        18  " 
^  But  no  figures  can  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  her 
'■  !  size,  her  majesty,  her  beauty.    To  see  her  in  the 

1  water,  the  most  experienced  eye  would  be  deceived, 
f  When  the  traveller  enters  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 

*  '  at  Borne  and  gazes  around  him,  walks  up  the  great 

nave,  and  looks  at  the  statues  and  mosaics,  and 
columns  and  the  rest,  he  almost  invariably  ex- 
claims, in  disappointment,  "Why,  is  this  the  great 
T  church  they  talk  of  so  much  ?"    Then  the  know- 
\  ing  cicerone  takes  him  by  the  arm  and  shows  him 
'*  the  little  angels — bambini — who  support  the  shell 
|  of  holy  water,  inquiring  slyly,  "  What  thinks  the 
'Signore  of  these  infants V    "Ah!  little  angels — 
|l  babies — very  pretty — "  replies  the  unsophisticated 
j  traveller.    It  is  not  till  Master  Pedro  or  Giacomo 
takes  a  tape  line  from  his  pocket  and  measures  the 
babies  aforesaid,  and  shows  the  "  Signore"  that 
T  they  are  seven  feet  in  height,  that  our  foreign  friend 
Jjawakes  from  his  delusion,  and  confesses  that  St. 
1  Peter's  is  after  all  a  stupendous  creation 
f J    Just  so  the  Niagara.    She  is  so  perfect  in  her 
!'  symmetry,  that  her  size  is  disguised,  until  the  spec- 

*  tator  happens  to  apply  the  tape  line  to  some  nau- 
tical baby.    The  least  error  in  her  construction 

*  would  reveal  the  monster;  but,  like  a  famous 
*j  'French  duchess,  she  is  so  lovely  that  you  actually 

require  to  measure  her  to  realize  her  immensity. 
Of  her  sailing  capacities  it  is  premature  to  speak 
>  'But  the  best  judges  say  that  she  will  excel  the 
j  fastest  clippers,  and  run  sixteen  knots  with  ease, 
or  steam  twelve  against  wind.    There  is  not 
»k  straight  line  in  her  hull;  everywhere  the  eye 
^  meets  "beauty's  curve."    A  genuine  sailor,  who 
J   visited  her  the  other  day,  walked  over  her  in  si- 
J  Hence,  got  into  his  boat,  was  pulled  round  and  round 

*  I  aer  without  uttering  a  word,  and  at  last,  when 

pressed  by  his  companion  to  give  an  opinion,  to 

jay  something,  burst  into  tear3  in  the  agony  of  his 

idmiration  at  so  perfect  a  creature. 
$     She  takes  a  picked  crew  of  490  men  to  England. 
ifi  Her  commander  is  Captain  William  L.  Hudson, 
,jv  who  has  had  forty-one  years'  service,  and  taken  a 
onspicuous  share  in  the  expeditions  of  Commodore 

W  ilkes  and  Commodore  Perry. 

Ready  mash  Shirts.— According  to  Humboldt, 
-here  is  a  tree  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  which  pro- 
luces  ready  made  shirts.   The  natives  cut  off  pieces 


of  the  tree  about  two  feet  long,  from  which  they 
draw  off  the  fibrous  bark  as  boys  draw  off  the  bark 
of  chestnuts  to  make  whistles.  Each  man  selects 
a  tree  near  his  own  diameter,  so  that  the  shirt  may 
be  a  good  fit.  When  the  bark  is  off,  they  cut  a 
hole  in  each  circle  to  admit  the  arms.  The  shirts 
do  not  require  any  washing,  starching,  and  ironing, 
and  a  more  convenient  article  for  loafers  could  not 
be  imagined.  The  same  country  produces  bread- 
fruit, so  that  a  man  may  get  his  board  and  clothes 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  of  this  day,  who  are  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  testimonies  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Society,  have  need  of  close  watchfulness 
against  the  power  of  deception,  that  they  may  not 
be  led  away  from  their  ancient  faith.  It  is  not 
mere  talking  in  favour  of  the  testimonies,  nor  say- 
ing much  against  adverse  principles,  that  will  keep 
us,  but  in  being  gathered  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  being  made  quick  of  discerning  the  wiles 
of  the  enemy,  and  asking  the  constant  extendings 
of  the  Lord's  mercy  to  defend  and  to  preserve  us. 
A  deep  indwelling  with  Him  and  nearness  of  sym- 
pathy with  one  another,  are  essential  to  our  strength, 
and  a  successful  resistance  of  all  the  insidious 
workings  of  Satan.  We  shall  not  find  our  strength 
increased  or  preserved,  by  dividing  and  subdividing 
from  one  another,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
which  we  are  to  labour  after.  Their  love  and  fel- 
low-feeling towards  one  another,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  short  epistle  to  the  early  Friends :  — 

"  Dear  Friends — to  whom  is  my  love,  and  to  all 
the  faithful  who  inquire  after  me.  The  Lord  God 
Almighty  give  you,  in  his  power,  dominion ;  that 
in  it  you  may  all  strive  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart 
and  soul ;  keeping  the  unity  in  the  one  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  drinking  all  into 
the  one  Spirit,  by  which  you  are  circumcised  and 
baptized  into  one  body,  to  one  heavenly  and  spi- 
ritual Head.  And  now,  Friends,  several  ships  are 
going  out  to  Jamaica  and  New  York,  it  would  be 
well  to  send,  or  to  see  that  books  be  sent  there,  or 
epistles.  And  it  would  be  well,  if  some  Friends 
did  offer  up  themselves  to  bishops  and  priests  or 
magistrates,  for  their  brethren  that  be  in  prison,  to 
lie  in  prison  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  a  month,  or 
more  or  less,  that  they  might  that  time  have  their 
liberty ;  so  that  our  brethren  may  not  perish  in 
prison,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent  may  not 
come  upon  them,  [their  persecutors,]  and  their 
souls  cry  for  vengeance,  and  so  bring  destruction 
upon  them  and  others.  So  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  all  Friends  in  every  country  ;  and 
you  may  as  you  pass  up  and  down  inform 
Friends." 

"  Keep  your  habitations  in  the  Seed  of  life  and 
salvation ;  that  will  outlast  all  that  is  out  of  it. 
So  with  love." — G.  F. 

"  This  is  my  commandment,"  said  our  Lord, 
"  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  Were  we  all  willing 
to  lay  down  our  life  instead  of  sacrificing  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  others  who  may  have  been  in  Christ 
before  we  were,  or  for  the  convinceincnt  of  those 
who  arc  in  error,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  conten- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  divisions  in  our  religious 
Society.  To  jeopardize  and  threaten  the  integrity 
of  a  meeting,  unless  certain  individuals  can  have 
their  way,  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  church 
government  as  held  by  Friends,  and  trampling 
down  the  right  of  others  to  peace,  and  the  benefits 
of  religious  Society.  If  the  breaches  which  have 
been  made  by  a  subtle,  cruel  enemy,  are  ever 
healed,  all  must  be  brought  to  a  true  sight  of  them 


selves,  the  spirit  they  have  been  actuated  by,  and 
to  give  up  their  own  wills  to  the  Divine  will.  Then 
they  will  desire  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  more  than 
to  have  their  own  way.  The  lordly  pride  that 
would  only  associate  with  those  who  are  considered 
the  upper  class,  and  which  looks  with  contempt 
upon  the  simple,  plain  Quaker,  as  hardly  worth 
their  notice,  and  not  fit  for  their  society,  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Some  others,  also,  who  may 
at  times  have  been  ready  to  thank  their  Maker 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are — they  have 
been  very  zealous,  and  judged  and  condemned  all 
parties  who  have  not  come  up  to  what  they  consi- 
dered the  true  standard, — might  be  brought  to  see 
that  there  has  been  in  them,  more  of  the  spirit  that 
influenced  the  disciples  to  ask  their  Master  if  they 
should  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  destroy  the 
Samaritans,  than  they  had  been  aware  of.  He  told 
even  these  very  zealous  ones  for  his  cause,  "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them,"  and  to  save  their  souls  from  perdition.  Our 
Saviour  needed  not  that  any  should  tell  him  what 
was  in  man,  for  he  knew  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
knew  Judas,  as  well  as  he  did  the  other  disciples. 
He  did  not  tell  them  to  separate  from  him,  for  he 
also  knew  that  Judas  would  at  last  go  to  his  place. 
So  it  will  be  with  those  who  reject  the  Truth,  and 
are  determined  to  take  their  own  way  and  will. 
While  the  humble  cross-bearing  followers  of  Christ 
will  be  preserved  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  those  will 
fall  away  to  the  world,  and  to  the  world's  religions, 
if  they  profess  any. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Spring. 

When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappear- 
ing; 

The  fisherman  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-eleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a  steering; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 
When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, — 

O  then  comes  the  Blue-Bird,  the  herald  of  Spring  I 
And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  season. 

Wilson. 

After  two  months  of  bitterly  cold  weather,  the 
long  wished  for  advent  of  spring  appeared  to  be  at 
hand  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  Second  month,  we 
were  enjoying  the  temperature  of  early  summer ; 
flocks  of  black-birds  went  merrily  by  on  their  way 
northward,  and  the  blue-bird's  plaintive  note  was 
daily  heard  amongst  us. 

But  the  weather  soon  changed,  and  North-easters 
brought  snows  and  ice  in  abundance,  and  the  poor 
birds  poured  out  their  sorrows  in  melancholy  ca- 
dences from  the  tree-tops. 

But  Spring  has  indeed  come,  in  all  its  marvel- 
lous beauty ;  the  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms, 
pears,  cherries,  apples,  plums,  &c,  being  literally 
one  sheet  of  white;  the  forests,  lately  so  naked, 
show  a  faint  green  tinge  which  promises  well  for 
their  future  appearance ;  the  lark's  low  sweet  note 
is  heard  in  the  meadows,  and  the  robins,  orioles, 
and  swamp  black  birds,  with  hosts  of  others,  make 
the  air  vocal  with  melody. 

Let  me  say  to  all  lovers  of  nature  to  come  and 
enjoy  her  while  the  season  is  yet  in  its  youth  ; 
there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  blossoms, 
the  fresh  green  grass,  the  "  pale  green  waves  of 
rye"  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  melody  of  thou- 
sands of  birds,  coupled  with  the  delicious  tempera- 
ture that  a  more  advanced  period  docs  not  possess. 

Now  is  the  season  for  planting,  and  if  it  is  ne- 
glected, it  will  soon  be  too  late ;  and  may  we  not, 
whilst  enjoying  the  beautiful  works  and  goodness 
of  an  all-bountiful  Creator,  and  tilling  the  soil 
which  he  has  given  us,  forget  to  plant  our  own 
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hearts,  and  allow  them  to  be  planted,  with  seeds 
which  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise,  that  when 
our  spring  time  of  life  shall  be  over,  and  the  au- 
tumn upon  us,  we  may  be  gathered  as  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  into  the  heavenly  garner.  N. 
New  Jersey,  Fifth  mo.  lOtb,  1857. 

letter  from  Geneva. 

To  the  Evangelical  Christians  oj  ike  United  Stales 
of  America. 

(Concluded  from  page  2S5.) 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  three  classes  of 
opinions  and  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  prcseut  subject;  one  is  decidedly  against  slavery, 
the  other  is  decidedly  in  its  favour;  but  there  is  a 
medium  class  which  hesitates,  and  we  think  the 
moment  has  arrived  when  all  those  who  belong  to 
that  class  ought  to  decide  before  God  and  their 
conscience,  wisely,  but  with  courage  and  firmness. 
Between  Christianity  on  one  side,  and  utilitarian- 
ism on  the  other,  we  do  not  think  that  Christians 
should  hesitate. 

The  two  great  features  which  characterize  the 
United  States,  and  which  form  the  essence  of  your 
people,  are  they  not,  honoured  friends — the  Gospel 
and  Liberty  ?  And  are  you  not  called  upon  both 
to  enjoy  these  two  blessings  for  yourselves,  and  to 
testify  to  others  how  happy  are  those  nations  who 
possess  them,  and  thus  to  be  the  means  of  spreading 
them  in  the  world  '!  Now  it  is  precisely  the  Gospel 
and  Liberty  which  are  implicated  in  this  question. 
The  maintenance  of  slavery  might  hinder  the 
growth  of  these  two  great  principles.  The  most 
eminent  writers  have  shown  that  if  slavery  may  be 
excused  in  despotic  states,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
essence  of  democracy,  and  that  if  it  is  more  or  less 
natural  amidst  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  it  amongst  Christians,  and 
above  all  amongst  Protestants '/  Yes,  it  is  now  in 
your  power,  dear  American  friends,  to  render  the 
most  brilliant  homage,  the  most  signal  service,  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  of  Protestantism  and  of 
true  liberty.    Will  you  hesitate  ? 

How  olten  we  have  mourned  to  see  Romau 
Catholics  and  partisans  of  arbitrary  governments 
triumph  in  pointing  to  the  existeuce  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  !  How  often  have  we  been 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  Philistines  rejoice." — 2  Sam.  i.  20. 

Dear  brethren,  listen  to  these  voices,  which  come 
from  a  far  distant  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  town  of  the  .Reformation,  and  are  raised 
in  concert  with  those  in  Prance  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  would  entreat  you  by  the  most  precious 
interests;  in  the  name  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union,  of  the  peace,  of  the  glory  of  your  country  ; 
in  the  name  of  the  cause  of  true  liberty  ;  and, 
above  all,  of  the  holy  and  great  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, to  do  all  in  your  power  with  au  unflinching 
fidelity,  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  slavery 
and  the  establishment  of  social  liberty  in  your 
country.  Let  it  be  done  with  wisdom,  with  kind- 
mm,  with  justice,  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  but,  notwithstanding,  as  promptly  and  as 
uuivcrsally  as  possible. 

Should  this  step  offend  you,  dear  brethren,  we 
pray  you  to  forgive  us.  We  conjure  you  to  bear 
with  u-.  We  say  with  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  If  we  are  foolish,  it  is  for  the  love  of  you  ;,;  it  is, 
we  believe,  for  the  g'ory  of  .Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  be- 
cause we  thought  that  God  had  called  us  to  do  so 
in  a  special  manner. 

We  live  in  solemn  times.  A  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing on  this  question,  not  only  in  your  country  but 
in  the  whole  civilized  world.  L'nivi  r-al  attention 
is  aroused.    Everywhere  public  opinion  pronoun- 


ces with  decision  on  this  subject.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  when  America  must  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  the  means  of  attaining  that  end. 
There  will  be  many  shoals  and  difficulties,  but  we 
know  that  your  people  have  more  courage  than  any 
others  to  surmouut  all  these  obstacles,  and  that  the 
Lord  will  give  the  victory  to  those  who  are  on  his 
side.  Let  nothing  stop  your  progress ;  combat 
slavery  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  in  a 
mere  worldly  spirit.  Seek,  above  all,  the  means 
of  attaining  this  excellent  end  in  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
Look  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  spirit  of  Christi 
anity,  to  the  requirements  of  morality  and  liberty 
and  to  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  thus  go  for- 
ward in  the  Lord's  name.  May  God  be  your 
strength  in  this  great,  salutary,  just,  and  Christian 
work.  Let  us  assure  you  that  such  shall  be  our 
constant  prayer  ! 

The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all,  Amen  ! 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  original  of  the  fore- 
going document,  with  the  autographs  of  the  signers, 
is  in  my  possession  ;  and  that  the  above  is  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  have 
requested  me  to  give  to  their  address  "  the  great- 
est possible  publicity  in  the  United  States."  It  will 
therefore  be  sent  as  far  as  possible  to  leading 
newspapers  of  all  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  any  fail  to  receive  it  by  mail,  they 
will  confer  a  favour  by  copying  this  admirable 
Christian  appeal,  of  which  the  subscribers  say  : — 
"  May  our  humble  plea  be  like  the  voice  of  one 
crying  to  a  whole  nation  !  and  may  our  God  give 
to  many  to  open  their  heart  to  a  serious  word,  and 
to  make  their  paths  straight  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  the  good  of  the  dear  American  peo- 
ple." Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

New  York,  April  22,  1857. 


Selected. 

Affliction,  a  Blessing. 
A  black  cloud  makes  the  traveller  mend  his  pace, 
and  mind  his  home ;  whereas  a  fair  day  and  a 
pleasant  way  waste  his  time,  and  steal  away  his 
affections  in  the  prospect  of  the  country.  How- 
ever others  may  think  of  it,  yet  I  take  it  as  a 
mercy  that  now  and  then  clouds  come  between  me 
and  my  sun,  and  many  times  some  troubles  do 
conceal  my  comforts  ;  for  I  perceive,  if  I  should 
find  too  much  friendship  in  my  inn,  in  my  pilgrim- 
age, I  should  soon  forget  my  Father's  bouse,  and 
my  heritage. 

'Tis  in  affliction's  furnace,  as  of  old, 

lie  loves  to  choose  liis  people  ;  and  although 

These  desolating  trials  may  appear 

To  the  unthinking  crowd  inexplicable, 

Like  the  mysterious  column,  whose  red  glow 

Illumed  of  old  the  desert  wilderness 

To  cov'nant  Israel,  but  lent  no  ray 

Of  guiding  light  to  the  pursuing  hosts 

Of  Egypt, — so  before  a  woud'ring  world, 

Mystic  and  dark,  the  dealings  of  our  God 

Arc  bright  with  mercy  to  his  chosen  ones, 

The  emanations  of  eternal  love. 

Your  fiery  trials,  followers  of  him 

Who  was  "  the  man  of  sorrows,"  deem  not  strange. 

"No  cross,  no  crown!"  the  motto  still  remains 

Of  every  pilgrim  ;  and  the  oracle 

Of  heaven  is  unrepealed: — "  Deny  thself, 

Take  up  thy  cross,  and  daily  follow  me." 

Say,  pilgrim,  what  cross  there  can  be  laid  on  thee, 
The  man  of  sorrows  fell  not  ?    Calumny — 
Reproach — ingratitude — eon  tra  diet  ion  of  sinuers — 
The  treachery  of  trusted  followers — 
Faithless  desertion  of  his  tried  diseiples, 
When  needed  most.    Houseless  wanderer  I 
Oft  his  nnpillow'd  head  denied  repose. 
While  foxes  had  their  holes — the  birds  their  nests — 
Oft  was  the  mount  his  home,  his  conch  the  sod, 
His  ranopy  the  sky! — and  in  the  end 
His  death  was  an  agonizing,  ignomiiious  torture. 


Enormous  Ruins.  — A  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller,  at  Bierat,  describes  some  immense 
tumuli  formed  in  the  Crimea. 

The  most  striking  features  about  Kertch,  which 
occupies,  as  we  have  observed,  almost  the  very  site 
of  this  famous  old  city,  are  the  immense  tumuli,  or 
artificial  mounds,  somewhat  like  those  found  in  our 
own  Great  West.    Designed  for  sepulchres  and 
monuments  of  the  dead,  they  are  fitted  for  endless 
duration  as  well  as  to  excite  admiration.  Their 
size  and  magnificence  awaken  amazement  for  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  people  who  erected  them. 
It  is  a  tradition  believed  by  the  people  in  this  part  i 
of  the  Crimea,  that  the  tumuli  were  erected  over  , 
the  remains  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  this  Greek  j 
colony,  and  were  designed  to  perpetuate  their  mem- ; 
ory.    It  is  also  related  that  the  earth  was  heaped 
upon  them  annually  on  their  birthday  for  a  period  ■ 
of  years  as  long  as  they  ruled  or  reigned.  These 
layers  have  been  distinctly  traced  recently,  as  a  I 
coating  of  sea  wall  or  charcoal  was  first  laid  on,| 
Dr.  McPherson,  an  English  officer,  counted  thirty  | 
of  these  layers  in  a  scarp  made  in  one  of  the|| 
mounds  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  base.  Thej 
tumuli  are  of  all  dimensions,  varying  from  ten  to 1 
three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  fivc| 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

Usually  they  are  composed  of  surface  soil  andj 
rubble  masonry.  Specimens  of  the  highest  Grecian 
art  have  been  found  in  these,  such  as  sculptures, 
metals,  alabaster,  Etruscan  vases,  glass  vessels  re- 
markable for  lightness,  carved  ivory,  coins  of  the 
most  perfect  finish,  and  trinkets  vieing  with  the 
skill  of  the  best  modern  workman.  Dr.  McPherson 
having  descended  many  feet  under  ground  in  ex- 
ploring one  of  these  tumuli,  came  upon  a  bed  o',\ 
ashes ;  the  bones  of  a  horse,  a  human  skeleton,  and 
other  remains  were  met  with  ;  and  on  removing 
the  masonry,  fibulae  and  bronze  coins  were  picket 
up  in  niches  between  the  stones.  This  one  tumulu 
was  so  larwethatDr.  McPherson  devoted  two  wftoli 

o 

months  to  explore  it. 

But  the  most  astonishing  monuments  of  earl; 
wealth  and  power  are  found  on  Mons  Mithridates 
The  whole  of  which  hill,  from  its  base  to  its  surni] 
mit,  and  the  spur  extending  from  it,  to  the  distancj 
of  three  miles,  are  composed  of  broken  potter! 
and  debris  of  every  kind  to  the  depth  of  from  tei 
to  even  a  hundred  feet  over  the  natural  clay  hil.j 
The  height  and  size  of  this  work  of  the  Milesiai 
colonies  are  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  t 
be  the  work  of  human  labour,  but  must  be  th 
work  of  a  giant  race  long  since  extinct.  At  an 
rate,  ages  must  have  been  required  to  convey  th 
soil  from  the  plains  below  to  raise  it  and  the  adjacec 
heights  to  their  present  elevation.  On  the  toj 
of  this  hill  is  a  monument,  inducing  awe  as  well  fj 
wonder — a  rude  chair  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  | 
hollow  resembling  a  sacrificial  altar.  Thus  nie| 
in  every  age  add  an  "  unknown  God,"  and  testif 
to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  then  felt  necessity  < 
an  atonement. 

One  of  the  Doctor's  explorations  was  so  fruitfi 
iu  results  as  to  deserve  particular  narration.  B( 
ucath  an  extensive  sloping  tumulus,  he  came  upc 
a  mass  of  table  masonry,  beyond  which  was 
door  leading  to  an  arched  chamber,  which  W8 
larger  still,  and  whose  walls  were  marked  off  i 
squares,  with  here  and  there  birds,  flowers  ani 
grotesque  figures  of  various  kinds.  Over  the  ei, 
trance  of  the  chamber  were  painted  two  figures  i 
griffins  rampant ;  while  two  horsemen,  one  a  mai 
in  authority  and  another  his  attendant  carryin 
his  spear,  were  rudely  sketched  on  one  of  the  wall 
The  skeletou  of  a  horse  was  also  found,  near  1 
which  was  lying  a  human  skeleton. 

Continuing  his  exploration,  he  struck  upon 
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omb  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  close  by  which  he 
1  :ame  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.    lu  another 

omb  the  floor  was  coverd  with  beautiful  pebbles 
Und  shell,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  of 
■he  Sea  of  Azof.  The  dust  of  the  human  form, 
'retaining  yet  the  form  of  a  man,  lay  on  the  floor. 

Che  bones  bad  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  mode 

•  n  which  the  garments  enveloped  the  body,  and  the 
knots  and  fastenings  with  which  they  were  bound, 

•  rere  easily  traceable  in  the  dust.  Several  bodies 
■  rere  discovered,  at  the  bead  of  each  of  which  was  a 
>  lass  bottle,  and  in  one  of  the  bottles  was  found  a 
:  mall  quantity  of  wine.  A  cup  and  a  lacrymatory 
if  the  same  material,  and  also  a  lamp,  as  wascom- 
I  ion  in  the  East,  were  placed  in  a  small  niche  above 

ach  body.  A  coin  and  a  few  enamelled  beads 
I 'ere  placed  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a 
lumber  of  walnuts.  Other  tombs  were  explored, 
'  nd  various  objects  of  interest  found. 


Why  dew  hurts  Shecji. — From  time  immemo- 
i  al  it  has  been  a  precept  with  good  shepherds 
pt  to  let  the  sheep  turn  out  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
,r  graze  in  damp  or  marshy  regions.    Why  the 
1  ew  injures  sheep  no  one  could  understand,  although 
le  fact  was  well  established.    Siebald,  the  great 
.  mrparative  anatomist,  has  explained  the  mystery 
his  treatise  on  Eutozoa.    The  eggs  of  these 
features,  he  states,  are  deposited  in  the  bodies  of 
little,  and  then  voided.    They  lie  until  the  rain 
jashes  them  into  the  earth,  or  the  farmer  flings 
jiem  in  manure  upon  the  soil.  The  humidity  serves 
j  develope  them  ;  they  fix  themselves  against  the 
joist  grass,  and  with  it  the  sheep  carry  these  tiny 
ilitozoa  into  their  stomachs  ;  once  there,  the  busi- 
I  ss  is  soon  accomplished.    Thus  it  is  that  damp 
/asons  are  prejudicial  to  sheep,  multiplying  the 
Jseases  of  lungs  and  liver  to  which  these  animals 
I  \  e  subject. 


How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  ? 
d  to  get  understanding  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
ver. 
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'However  disparaging  it  may  be  to  the  boasted 
1  r  ilization  and  superior  refinement  of  the  latter 
ilif  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  cannot  be  a 
«'jbt  that  the  African  slave  trade  has  recently  re- 
*c  ved  new  life,  and  is  now  prosecuted  to  an  cx- 
'i!  t,  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  had  been 
wsumscribed  for  several  years  previous. 

J  When  the  government  of  Brazil  resolved  upon 
•flbrcing  its  laws  against  this  unrighteous  traffic, 
gave  to  those  engaged  in  it  the  undeniable 
Cadence  of  its  tardy  sincerity,  by  seizing  and  Iib- 
!te|  ting  the  cargoes  of  wretched  captives  brought  to 
Mshores,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  abominable 
•tide  would  be  entirely  broken  up,  and  as  that 


at  market, 


which  had, 


,  year  alter  year,  en- 
)hed  so  many  thousands  of  human  victims,  was 
"i  a<  last  clo.-ed,  that  those  outlaws  of  all  nations 
[tmj  were  sacrificing  every  thing  that  is  good  and 
Iflpetrating  almost  every  thing  that  is  evil,  for  the 
[s£*|e  of  the  gold  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
k^pr  Africans,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
filial  schemes  and  haunts,  and  resort  to  some 
sSOpr  means  to  gratify  their  inordinate  lust  for 
v,  1th.    But  these  hopes  have  been  sadly  disap- 
,\,  itcd.    Brazil,  so  far  as  information  can  be  ob- 
0it^  ed,  continues  true  to  her  avowed  determination 
t  prevent  the  landing  on  her  shores  of  any  more 
gg|i  icans,  and  to  punish  all  who  may  attempt  to 


evade  or  violate  her  laws,  to  give  effect  to  this  de- 
termination ;  but  yet  there  is  an  astounding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  ne- 
farious commerce,  and  large  cargoes  of  wretched 
sufferers  are  being  constantly  transported  across 
the  Atlantic,  undergoing  all  the  horrors  which  have 
characterized  "  the  middle  passage"  ever  since  it 
was  made  by  the  first  slave  ship. 

It  is  probable  that  the  high  price  of  sugar  and 
the  consequent  high  price  of  slaves,  stimulates  un- 
principled men  to  embark  in  the  trade  ;  while  the 
connivance  of  those  in  authority  in  Cuba,  opens  the 
way  for  them  to  pour  thousands  of  their  victims  on 
to  the  shores  of  that  island,  whence,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  many  are  brought  into  our  sugar 
growing  States,  being  brought  as  hands  or  passen- 
gers on  board  of  some  of  the  numerous  vessels 
which  are  constantly  plying  between  some  of  our 
southern  ports  and  Cuba. 

Although  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  keep  a  number  of  ariiied  vessels  stationed 
along  the  const  of  Africa,  to  act  as  a  police  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  the  poor  negroes,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  slave  ships,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
presence  does  mucb  more  than  to  render  the  trade 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  give  a  zest  to  its  prosecu- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  outlaws  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  who  reap  a  profit  upon  every 
cargo  they  manage  to  carry  off,  far  more  enormous 
than  the  peril  they  run. 

In  a  late  paper  we  find  the  following  statement : 
"  A  gentleman  who  recently  arrived  at  New  York 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  he  learned 
from  good  authority,  there  were  thirty  vessels,  all 
sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  lying  in  the 
creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  lliver,  waiting  for 
cargoes  of  slaves,  and  seeking  for  opportunities  to 
get  to  sea,  unperceived  by  the  cruisers.  Persons 
were  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  give 
warning  of  the  vicinity  of  National  cruisers,  and 
thus  to  announce  opportunities,  when  with  a  dark 
night  and  a  fair  wind,  these  traders  in  human  be- 
ings might  effect  their  escape  in  safety.  Not  long 
ago  a  brig  (supposed  to  be  an  American  craft)  was 
making  her  way  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
river,  with  four  hundred  negroes  on  board,  when 
she  was  espied  by  a  British  steamer,  which  promptly 
gave  chase.  The  brig  slipped  away  from  her  pur- 
suer with  the  greatest  ease.  The  steamer  fired 
several  shots  at  her  but  without  success.  When 
the  brig  had  got  out  of  reach  of  the  steamer's  guns, 
the  captain,  by  way  of  tantalizing  the  baffled  cruiser, 
ordered  a  negro  to  bo  pulled  up  to  the  yard  arm, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time,  as  an 
insulting  token  of  the  acknowledged  character  of 
the  vessel.  The  captain  also  signified  his  exulta- 
tion by  standing  at  the  stern  fiddling  as  his  brig 
scudded  away." 

It  is  openly  asserted  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  that  very  many  of  the  vessels  employ- 
ed in  this  dreadful  business  are  fitted  out  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston;  being 
owned  or  chartered  by  men  in  one  or  the  other  of 
those  cities,  who  pass  in  the  community  as  honour- 
able merchants,  while  in  the  hope  of  sharing  iuthe 
blood-stained  gold  it  yields,  they  are  covertly  en- 
gaged in  this  unlawful  traffic,  regardless  of  the 
agony,  the  death,  and  the  life-long  bondage  and 
degradation  which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  one  of  these  vessels 
being  seized  while  in  port,  and  the  parties  known 
to  be  implicated  are  brought  to  trial  in  some  one 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  are  prosecuted  to  conviction,  and  still 
more  rarely  that  any  are  punished  for  the  crime. 
Meanwhile,  our  government,  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  its  own  officers  of  the  man- 


ner in  which  its  flag  is  prostituted  in  order  to 
screen  this  abominable  trade,  does  little  or  nothing 
to  redress  the  grievance  and  remove  the  disgrace. 
The  consuls  in  Brazil  are  obliged  to  supply  all 
American  captains  of  vessels,  who  apply  for  them, 
with  "sea  letters,''  by  virtue  of  which  they  unfurl 
the  "  stars  and  stripes"  over  the  smuggling  craft, 
fitted  up  expressly  for  stowing  the  greatest  number 
of  human  beings  into  the  smallest  space  in  which 
they  can  breathe,  and  sail  away  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  obtain  their  living  freight,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  the  British  cruisers  by  pointing  to  their 
flag,  and  prepared  with  a  Portuguese  for  captain, 
and  Portuguese  papers,  to  escape  from  close  in- 
spection by  American  officers  on  the  station,  should 
they  chance  to  be  fallen  in  with  by  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  slave  trade  between  our  own 
States,  is  as  unchristian,  and  in  many  respects  as 
cruel  as  that  between  Africa  and  Cuba  or  the 
United  States;  but  our  general  government  pro- 
fesses to  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  from  in- 
terfering with  the  former,  while  it  has  equally  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  prevent  its  citizens  from 
participating  in  the  latter,  by  putting  on  its  statute 
book  laws  against  it,  sufficiently  stringent  to  break 
it  up  if  they  were  properly  enforced.  This  how- 
ever is  not  done.  There  is  a  want  of  the  right 
kind  of  feeling  on  this  subject  among  the  people 
generally.  They  are  too  mucb  engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  self-interest  and  self-gratification,  to  feel 
any  zeal  for  the  removal  of  this  abominable  evil ; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  the  politicians  in  power, 
who  are  quite  as  selfish  as  any  other  class,  and 
who  are  strangely  subservient  to  the  slave  interest, 
will  not  trouble  themselves  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

There  is  wanting  a  more  healthful  moral  feeling 
on  this  subject  at  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world  have 
declared  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and 
branded  as  outlaws,  subject  to  the  severest  penal- 
ties, all  who  may  engage  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom,  that  the  hundreds  who  open- 
ly set  this  general  judgment  against  them  at  de- 
fiance, are  permitted  to  escape  the  punishment 
justly  due  for  their  crimes,  and  especially  disgrace- 
ful is  it  to  our  own  government,  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shamelessly  take  so  large  a  share  in 
the  cost  and  guilt  of  this  nefarious  business. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  6th  inst. 

A  collision  occurred  off  Holyhead  at  midnight  on  the 
28th  alt,,  between  the  ship  Tuscarora,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  ship  Andrew  Foster,  of  New  York.  The  latter 
sunk  almost  immediately;  but  all  on  board,  38  in  num- 
ber, were  saved  in  the  ship's  boats,  and  were  landed  in 
Liverpool.  The  Andrew  Foster  was  a  vessel  of  2000 
tons  burthen,  and  had  a  large  cargo  of  cotton,  grain  and 
provisions.  The  Tuscarora  put  back  to  Liverpool  for 
repairs. 

The  British  Parliament  had  assembled.  Evelyn  Den- 
nison  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  opposition. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  George  the  Third,  died  on  the  30th  ultimo,  at  the 
age  of  81  years. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  British  exports  of 
Third  month  show  an  increase  of  £1,000,000,  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  widow  of  Sir  John  Franklin  has  purchased  the 
Aberdeen  clipper  for  another  search  for  the  lost  expedi- 
tion, and  given  the  command  to  Captain  McClintock. 

The  Overland  Mail  gives  little  news  from  China.  Ho- 
how,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-se,  had  been  burned  by  a 
band  of  rebels.  A  large  quantity  of  tea  was  destroyed. 
The  Mandarins  at  Whampoa  had  sentenced  three  Chinese 
merchants  to  death,  for  having  conversed  upon  commer- 
cial matters  with  the  English.  The  account  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Chinese  at  Saranak,  and  the  slaughter  of  two 
thousand  of  them,  by  Sir  James  Brooke  a  forces,  is  con- 
firmed. 
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The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  and  declining, 
prices  having  fallen  off  \d.  All  kinds  of  breadstuff's 
were  advancing  slightly.  The  London  money  market 
was  rather  easier.    Consols,  93J-. 

Le  Nord  says  that  the  French  authorities  will  formally 
demand  a  permanent  embassy  at  Pekin  and  in  case  of 
refusal  will  endeavour,  in  concert  with  the  English 
forces,  to  penetrate  to  the  Capital  by  water,  and  there 
dictate  terms  to  the  Chinese.  ' 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  grand  fetes  had  been 
e-iven  in  honour  of  his  visit. 

Despatches  received  from  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  announce  that  the  Spanish  government  accepts 
the  principle  of  the  arrangement  proposed  with  Mexico. 

The  Queen  of  Spain's  speech  will  announce  the  re- 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  Spam  arid 
Rome,  and  hopes  that  Mexico  will  apologize  and  pay  the 
indemnity  required,  otherwise  Spain  will  take  hostile 
measures.  ,    ,       rr.       -  ^. 

Reports  are  again  in  circulation  that  the  King  of  Den 
mark  will  be  forced  to  abdicate.  .  . 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  has  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  the  Neufchatcl  propositions. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  relation  to  the  Neuf- 
chatel  question,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  to  get  a  million  of 
francs,  but  the  Swiss,  it  is  said,  will  not  recognize  his 
title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 

The  reception  of  the  new  Austrian  Governor-General 
in  the  Lombardo-Venitian  provinces,  was  rather  cold. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  is 
serious,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  kal- 
macon,  who  exhibits  the  utmost  hostility  towards  the 
party  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  Provinces. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. — Intelligence  from  these  Is- 
lands to  Third  mo.  12th,  had  been  received  at  San  Fran 
Cisco  The  bark  Yankee  on  her  last  trip  carried  a  very 
large  mail  to  Honolulu.  She  also  took  out  a  quantity  of 
ice,  which  sold  for  forty  cents  a  pound.  A  severe  shock 
of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  in  Hawai,  on  the  24th  of 
Second  mo.  The  discharged  Coolies  having  given  the 
authorities  at  Honolulu  much  annoyance,  stringent  mea 
sures  had  been  adopted  for  keeping  them  in  order. 

NIC  \RAGUA. — A  letter,  dated  "  Havana,  May  8th, 
says  that  an  express  from  a  reliable  source  gives  the  in- 
formation, that  General  Walker  bad  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  defences,  and  had  taken  refuge  on  board  of 
a  British  man-of-war  at  San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  state- 
ment needs  confirmation,  but  is  probably  correct. 

NEW  GRANADA.— The  dates  from  Bogota  are  to 
Fourth  mo.  7th.  The  English  dispute  was  still  unsettled 
A  project  had  been  introduced  into  the  legislature,  tor 
placing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  under  the  protection  o 
New  Granada,  England,  France,  the  United  States  and 
Sardinia.    The  Isthmus,  to  form  an  independent  State 
The  Governor  of  Panama  has  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  entry  of  adventurers  who  have  taken  or 
intend  to  take  a  part  in  the  Central  American  war,  into 
Panama.    The  difficulties  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  the  authorities  of  New  Granada,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  be  settled  without  any  unpleasant  occur- 
rcnccs 

PERU.— Callao  dates  to  Fourth  mo.  12th.  The  coun- 
try was  very  unsettled;  the  contest  for  power  between 
the  rival  chieftains  being  still  undecided.  Castillo  had 
left  on  the  steamer  Santiago  with  two  thousand  troops 
for  the  south.  Huacucha  and  Lambaqueque  were  in 
possession  of  Castillo's  troops.  Palta  was  in  possession 
of  Vivanco.  The  Santiago  was  captured  by  the  Apuri- 
mac,  after  Castillo  had  landed  his  troops.  Vivanco, 
with  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  was  to  sail  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  for  Callao. 

VENEZUELA.— Porto  Cabello  dates  to  Fourth  month 
27th.  The  Presidential  election  had  been  conducted 
wiih  more  quiet  and  order,  than  on  former  occasions. 
Monagas  had  been  re-elected  President  Tor  six  years,  and 
Oriarch,  Vice-President. 

MEXICO.— Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  1st 
inst.,  state  that  the  filibustering  party,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Crabb,  had  been  attacked  at  Loborca  by 
the  Mexican  troops,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. The  prisoners,  sixty  in  number,  including  Col. 
Crabb,  were  all  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  expedition 
was  raised  in  San  Francisco,  to  invade  Sonora,  with  a 
view  of  separating  that  State  from  the  Mexican  confe- 
deracy. 

UNITED  STATES. — Kansnx  Land*.— With  a  view  to 
the  convenience  of  the  purchasers  of  Trust  Lands  in 
Kansas  at  the  approaching  sales,  in  the  Sixth  and  Se- 
venth months,  the  Treasury  department  lias  made  nn 
arrangement  by  which  parties,  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Atlantic, 
may  deposit  money  here  in  any  sums  with  the  Treasurer, 
whose  checks  or  transfer  drafts  may  be  transmitted  to 


Kansas,  and  received  by  the  agent  as  cash.  The  immi- 
gration into  the  territory  this  season  is  very  large  ;  it 
however  includes  a  multitude  of  speculators,  who  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  permanent  residents. 

New  York.— Mortality  last  week,  430.  Of  consump- 
tion, 66.  An  enumeration  of  the  vessels  in  port,  a  few 
days  since,  showed  the  number  to  be  800  ;  viz.  32  steam- 
ers. 162  ships,  123  barks,  131  brigs,  and  352  schooners. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  172.  Of  consump- 
tion, 28.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  signed 
the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  "  Main  Line,"  it  is  advertised 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
on  the  evening  of  Sixth  mo.  25th.  The  lowest  price  for 
which  it  may  be  purchased,  is  $7,500,000. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  established  a  College  of 
Agriculture,  on  a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  near  Lan- 
sing, the  new  State  Capital.  The  Legislature  has  ap- 
propriated $20,000  per  annum — for  two  years — to  the 
support  of  the  College.  There  are  already  accommoda- 
tions for  eighty  students.  No  charge  is  now  made  for 
tuition,  but  each  student  is  required  to  work  three  hourr 
per  day  for  which  he  is  paid. 

California.— -The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Fourth  mo. 
20th,  which  reached  Panama  by  the  Golden  Age.  The 
latter  steamer  brought  down  $2,163,248  in  specie,  of 
which  $1,702,322  came  to  New  York.  A  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  had  passed  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  2.  It  requires  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  About  6000  ounces  of  gold  were 
sent  to  San  Francisco  weekly,  from  the  town  of  Shasta. 
The  news  from  the  mines  was  very  favourable.  It  was 
expected  that  more  gold  would  be  taken  out  during  the 
next  four  or  five  months,  than  had  ever  been  gathered 
during  the  like  period  before.  The  liberal  and  much 
abused  law  allowing'  married  women  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  their  own  names,  was  likely  to  be  repealed,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  having  passed  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee,  by 
direction  of  the  Assembly,  reported  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  coloured  persons,  which,  it  was  probable, 
would  be  enacted  into  a  law.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  long 
list  of  crimes  and  casualties.  Business  at  San  Francisco 
was  very  dull.  The  crops  in  California  promise  to  be 
abundant.  John  Hyde,  the  ex-Mormon  elder,  had  been 
lecturing  against  that  delusion  to  large  meetings,  in  va 
ious  parts  of  the  State. 

Oregon. — The  late  winter  has  been  more  stormy  and 
the  snow  deeper  than  ever  before  known,  yet  it  is  said 
the  ice  has  not  been  so  thick  as  during  some  former 
seasons.  It  is  generally  thought  the  inhabitants  will 
vote  to  adopt  a  State  form  of  government,  and  a  Consti- 
tution prohibitory  of  slavery.  The  press  of  thVe  territory 
is  warmly  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  these  arid  kindred 
topics.  There  continued  to  be  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
many  of  those  gathered  in  the  Reservations  were  long- 
in"'  to  return  to  their  former  haunts  and  habits. 

^Thc  Quarantine  Convention,  recently  in  session  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, after  a  free  interchange  of  views  among  its 
members,  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  intended  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  assembled.  It  was  con- 
cluded to  change  the  name  of  the  Convention  from 
"  Quarantine"  to  "  Quarantine  and  Sanitary,"  and  to 
hold  another  convention  in  Baltimore,  next  year. 

The  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Crops  of  the  South  and  South 
west,  are,  it  is  stated,  but  little  injured  by  the  late  un- 
seasonable frosts. 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation. — New  York,  with  all  its  com- 
mercial enterprise,  is  losing  considerable  of  its  carrying 
trade  through  the  competition  of  British  steamers. 
Steamships  now  engross  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  At- 
lantic commerce,  and  the  number  of  such  vessels  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  There  are  thirty  steamships  run 
ning  between  New  York  and  various  European  ports. 
Only  ten  of  them  arc  American  steamers.  The  whole 
number  of  Bteamsbipa  crossing  the  Atlantic  between 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe,  is  fifty- 
one  ;  thirty-four  arc  screw  propellers,  with  iron  hulls, 
and  all  European — making  quick  passages,  and  generally 
preferred  for  carrying  goods.  A  majority  of  the  foreign 
Iteamers  were  built  in  Glasgow,  and  arc  owned  by  mer 
chants  in  that  city. 

Tht  CooUt  Tradt, — As  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
trade  become  better  knowu,  it  is  found  to  be  attended 
with  atrocities,  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  African  slave 
'rude.  The  Singapore  Times  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Peruvian  ship  Carmen,  which 
was  conveying  a  load  of  Chinese  to  Callao,  probably  for 
labour  on  the  Guano  Islands: — "  On  board  the  Carmen 
were  two  hundred  coolies,  who  endeavoured  to  take  the 
ship.  They  threw  a  quantity  of  burning  straw  into  the 
hold,  which  fell  among  the  contents  of  their  beds,  (straw.) 
pftfM  r,  and  fragments  of  wooden  boxes,  which  it  appears 


they  had  previously  broken  up.  The  crew  speedily 
armed,  and  the  coolies  were  forcibly  driven  down  below. 
The  captain  first  desired  the  powder  in  the  ship  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  then  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
by  closing  the  hatchways,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  soon 
seized  on  every  part  of  the  ship,  affording  time  only  to 
get  out  two  boats.  The  captain,  officers  and  crew,  num- 
bering in  all  fourteen,  with  seven  passengers,  having 
been  able  to  secure  a  few  arms,  but  without  water  or 
provisions,  quitted  the  burning  ship  in  the  boats.  At  this 
time  some  of  the  coolies  had  forced  the  hatchways,  and 
were  observed  passing  up  the  rigging,  but  the  masts 
shortly  afterwards  fell  over  into  the  sea.  Just  as  the 
boat  (in  which  was  the  captain)  had  reached  the  vessel, 
the  latter  went  down,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
taken  down  with  the  sinking  ship,  as  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  captain  or  the  people  in  the  boat  although  the 
mate  remained  close  by  for  nearly  four  hours.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coolies  must  have  been  suffocated  by  the 
smoke — the  whole  perished  except  an  interpreter. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  the 
3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  after 
noon,  the  30th  inst. 

Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  19th,  1857. 

Thos.  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Third-day 
the  2d  of  Sixth  month.  The  cars  leave  Philadelphia  ai 
half  past  7  a.  m.,  and  at  4  p.  m. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  meet  at  the  Committee-room 
Arch  street,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  at  I 
o'clock  p.  m.  M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'y.  I 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.    Also,  a  young  mai 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mary  H.,  wife  of  Mark  Jenne 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  and  Beulah  Wilsc 
of  Manington,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  42d  year  of  h 
age :  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  . 
This  dear  Friend  was  one  to  whom  the  Saviour  w 
precious,  and  through  faith  in  his  name,  she  w  « 
enabled  to  obtain  the  victory  over  the  world,  ai 
with  remarkable  resignation  to  yield  all  desires  for  pi 
longed  life,  and  to  trust  her  children  to  her  heavei 
Father's  providence.  She  was  earnest  and  diligent 
setting  her  house  in  order,  and  when  the  evidence  * 
vouchsafed  that  her  work  was  done,  she  waited  in  qu 
confidence  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  her  paramount  c 
sire  being  that  his  will  and  not  her's  should  be  acco 
plished.  . 

 ,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Da- 

Heston,  aged  78  years;  a  member  of  Falls  Monti 
Meeting. 

 f  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Bucks  I 

Pa.,  Hanameel  Paxson,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Paxs 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a  member  i 
elder  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Mcctiug  of  Friends, 
may  truly  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  she  posses 
a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  which,  added  to  a  sound  ju 
ment,  and  much  discretion,  rendered  her  eminently  q 
lified  for  service  in  the  meeting  of  which  she  was  anil 
teemed  and  valuable  member.    She  was  ever  consisJ 
and  unwavering  in  her  attachment  to  the  principles  A 
doctrines  of  our  religious  Society,  as  they  were  held  K 
promulgated  by  our  early  Friends.    Her  removal  wilM 
sensibly  felt  and  long  deplored  by  her  fellow  raeml 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  though  doubtless  our  loiJJ 
her  eternal  gain. 


; 


ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  3,  1852. 

We  passed  from  the  narrow  lane  into  a  lofty 
id  dark  building  which  must  have  been  built  cen- 
iries  ago,  and  after  going  through  narrow  and 
hiding  passages  without  light,  we  began  to  ascend, 
ne  flight  of  stairs  succeeded  another,  originally 
rong  but  now  worn  and  tremulous.    The  balus- 
ades  were  gone ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by 
ogle  ropes  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
each  flight  of  stairs.    Paulin  went  in  advance 
id  invisible ;  for  only  here  and  there,  at  consid- 
able  intervals,  a  little  light  broke  through  the 
ick  walls  which  enclosed  this  old  castle.  But 
heard  the  old  man's  voice,  directing  me  to  hold 
i  by  the  rope  ; — a  direction  which  was  hardly 
cessary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else,  to 
inch  I  could  conveniently  attach  myself.  When 
3  had  reached  a  landing-place  somewhere  in  the 
urth  or  fifth  story,  two  little  boys  rushed  out  of  a 
ior,  with  a  light,  and  holding  a  vessel  in  their 
.nds  with  coals  in  it.    I  asked  Paulin  what  was 
e  meaning  of  this.    He  said  there  were  forty 
I, S.iknilies  in  this  old  building;  and  that  the  boys 
m»Tj  longed  in  this  part  of  it,  and  were  trying  to  kin- 
be  *«3  a  little  fire  to  cook  their  supper  with.    I  was 
^  ji*d  to  find  that  I  was  still  within  the  precincts  of 
[f-ref  man  existence  ;  when  I  heard  again  in  the  dark- 
F:3il38  the  "  memento"  of  the  old  man,  not  to  mind 
»ttif#5  boys  but  to  hold  on  by  the  rope.    We  reached 
last  the  final  landing-place;  and  thrusting  my 
j^ad  from  a  small  open  window  near  it,  and  look- 
|r  down  into  a  dark  court  below  where  I  could 
i.  Dfl<;  no  bottom,  I  had  all  my  ideas  confirmed  of 
\^>H7  singular  and  interesting  position. 

[  Paulin  opened  the  door  of  his  little  room,  and 
'  ";h  a  grace  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  a  French- 
in,  introduced  me  to  his  excellent  wife.  She 
8  neatly  and  almost  elegantly  dressed.  Fifty 
irs  had  given  her  some  gray  hairs ;  but  had  not 
wed  her  form,  nor  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
lis,  said  Paulin,  is  our  little  room ;  and  it  is  all 
:  room  we  have.    I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
;rything  in  the  room  was  neat  and  comfortable, 
e  fire  was  kindled ;  the  table  was  spread ;  we 
together ;  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  con- 
^■sation  with  these  poor  and  virtuous  people, 
verty  had  not  hardened  their  hearts ;  sorrow 
1  not  clouded  their  brow ;  age  itself  had  not 
inguished  the  truth  and  vivacity  of  humanity 
The  wife  of  Paulin  was  grateful  that  1  had  come. 
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I  encouraged  her  to  speak  of  her  personal  history. 
I  learnt  from  her,  (what  I  had  suspected  from 
some  remarks  of  her  husband,)  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  and  titled  family,  and  had  been 
well  educated.  But  in  those  convulsions  and  re- 
verses, of  which  there  have  been  such  frequent  ex- 
hibitions in  Europe,  she  became  an  outcast  from 
her  early  home  and  exceedingly  poor.  She  ac- 
cepted her  allotment  without  murmuring,  married 
a  common  soldier,  and  worked  for  her  daily  bread. 
She  spoke  of  America  with  interest.  She  said  she 
once  had  a  sister  who  resided  there;  and  if  she 
were  young,  would  be  disposed  to  go  there  herself. 
She  lived  now  amid  walls  of  darkness;  but  with- 
out ceasing  to  love  the  open  air  and  the  blue  hea- 
vens. There  are  birds,  she  said,  in  America;  and 
she  would  love  to  hear  again  the  singing  of  birds, 
as  in  the  days  of  her  happy  childhood.  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  children ;  the  most  of  whom 
had  died.  And  when  in  her  broken  English,  which 
she  aided  in  making  intelligible  by  the  eloquence  of 
her  countenance  and  manner,  she  spoke  of  her  two 
little  boys,  both  buds  of  promise  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  both  dying  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
tear  stood  in  her  rich  dark  eye ;  and  old  Paulin, 
moved  by  this  affecting  remembrance,  bowed  down 
his  white  head. 

I  left  these  good  people  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  affection.  They  lighted  me  down  through  the 
dark  passages,  which  I  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
ascending.  I  found  my  way  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  clear  sky  was  studded  with  stars, 
which  threw  their  silver  light  on  the  trees  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  mirror  of  the  beau- 
tiful water.  Many  reflections  crowded  upon  my 
mind.  And  my  heart  ascended  to  that  great 
Power,  whose  eye  is  in  every  place,  that  he  would 
give  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  and  comfort  to  the 
poor. 

Lyons,  France,  Dec.  9,  1852. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  December,  I  left 
Paris  for  Lyons,  on  my  way  to  Sardinia.  *  * 
At  this  time  my  residence  was  at  the  Hotel  of 
Meurice.  It  was  after  dark  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  carriages  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel.  It 
was  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  our  little  party. 
The  night  was  cloudy  and  dark ;  but  the  long 
splendid  streets  of  Paris  were  lighted  up ;  and  I 
gave  a  parting  look  to  the  illuminated  expanse  of 
the  place  de  la  Concorde  and  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
We  departed  by  the  railway,  called  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Railway,  which  will  lead,  when  completed, 
by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  large  and  beautiful 
city  of  Lyons,  in  the  south  of  France.  With  dark- 
ness over  our  heads  and  the  thunder  of  our  iron 
wheels  under  our  feet,  we  passed  rapidly  through 
a  portion  of  the  heart  of  this  great  kingdom.  The 
necessity  of  thus  travelling  by  night,  occasioned  by 
some  previous  delays,  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Melun,  Fontainbleau,  Dijon,  and  some 
other  interesting  places.  Early  the  next  morning 
we  reached  Chalons  on  the  Soane ;  called  by  the 
French  Chalons  sur  Soane  to  distinguish  it,  I  sup- 
pose, from  a  town  of  some  note  on  another  river, 
Chalons  sur  Marne.  Chalons,  a  town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  name, — two 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  from  Paris.  As 
the  railroad  was  not  completed  further  than  this 
place,  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Soane.  The  boat  was  peculiarly  constructed,  be- 
ing long  and  narrow ; — at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  flfteen  in  breadth.  Five  such 
steamers  descend  the  Soane  daily  to  Lyons.  A 
heavy  mist  hung  upon  the  waters.  As  the  sun 
arose,  which  has  its  cheerful  light  for  all  lands,  the 
mists  gave  way,  and  unveiled  the  face  of  nature  in 
its  aspects  of  beauty.  The  Soane  reminded  me  of 
the  rivers  which  were  familiar  to  me  in  America. 
It  is  a  large  river, — apparently  about  the  size  of 
the  Connecticut  above  Hartford  ;  or  of  the  beauti- 
ful Kennebec  at  Augusta,  in  Maine.  At  this  time 
it  was  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  rushed  on  with  great  violence.  The 
smoke-pipe  of  the  steamboat  was  lowered,  when  we 
reached  the  numerous  bridges ;  and  even  then,  the 
Soane  ran  so  high,  that  we  passed  under  them  with 
difficulty.  With  deep  interest  my  eye  rested  upon 
the  continually  changing  scene  of  hills  and  valleys, 
cottages,  gardens,  forests  and  vineyards.  We 
passed  a  number  of  beautiful  villages,  besides  the 
larger  towns  of  Magon,  Thoissey  and  Trevoux. 
In  some  low  places,  the  river  had  swollen  over  its 
banks,  and  inundated  the  neighbouring  country ; 
so  that  we  had  the  appearance  of  sailing  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  interspersed  with  islands. 

The  boat  was  filled  with  Frenchmen,  Americans 
and  Englishmen.  The  Americans  and  English  ap- 
peared happy.  They  bore  the  step  and  the  look 
of  freemen.  The  French,  notwithstanding  their 
natural  vivacity,  were  sad  and  silent.  They  had 
just  passed  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire. 
Many  of  them  had  perhaps  voted  for  the  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  considered  the  neces- 
sities of  their  position.  They  preferred  the  easy 
quiet  which  is  secured  by  cannon  and  the  bayonet, 
to  the  free  thought  and  the  forensic  agitations  of 
liberty.  Undoubtedly  liberty  has  its  storms ;  but 
the  storm  has  its  health  and  its  grandeur.  In  the 
days  of  the  Caesars,  there  were  no  thunders  in  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  And  in  France  too,  the  voice  of 
her  orators  is  silent, — that  voice  of  reason  and  of 
mighty  eloquence,  which  gave  inspiration  to  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  other  nations.  If  the 
French  should  find,  that,  in  going  back  in  the 
career  of  liberty,  they  have  sullied  their  national 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  those  chained  and  bleeding  communi- 
ties, which  have  looked  to  them  for  hope,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  rest  easy  until  they  have  re-adjust- 
ed their  position. 

Chalons  is  seventy-six  miles  from  Lyons ;  and 
the  distance  was  run  in  some  five  or  six  hours.  As 
we  approached  the  city,  the  swollen  river  became 
compressed  between  banks  which  are  lofty  and 
picturesque.  Occupying  a  large  space,  and  con- 
taining two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the  city 
of  Lyons  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  point  of  land 
where  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone  unite ; — extending 
itself,  however,  over  both  banks  of  both  rivers. 
The  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  is  maintained  by  means  of  numerous  substan- 
tial bridges ;  eight  of  which  are  thrown  across  the 
Rhone;  and  the  Soane  is  spanned  by  a  still  greater 
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number.  Lyons  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  south-east  from  Paris. 

We  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a 
good  hotel,  which  the  French  with  a  harmless  but 
characteristic  amplification  have  styled  the  Hotel 
of  the  Universe.  It  is  near  the  large  square, 
called  Bellecour,  which  the  Lyonese,  and  appa- 
rently with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  assert  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  Europe.  It  is  very 
spacious,  is  adorned  with  rows  of  lime  trees,  and  in 
the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
Walking  out  alone,  and  desirous  of  combining  the 
aspects  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art  and  la- 
bour, I  went  from  the  square  of  Bellecour  to  the 
Rhone, — the  Hhone  memorable  in  history,  the 
beautiful  child  of  the  Alps,  but  here  swollen  to  a 
large  river.  Going  upon  one  of  the  bridges  which 
are  thrown  over  this  river,  and  looking  down  its 
channel,  I  saw,  as  I  supposed,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the 
Soane.  Feeling  an  interest  to  see  the  meeting  of 
these  rival  waters,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
place.  The  Rhone  dashed  along  beautifully, — 
fresh  from  its  native  mountains, — and  curling  its 
blue  and  noisy  waters,  as  if  laughing  and  singing 
in  the  fulness  of  its  purity  and  happiness.  I  felt 
my  heart  grow  warmer,  and  my  step  more  firm  and 
proud,  as  I  walked  by  the  side  of  this  noble  stream. 
As  I  reached  an  elevated  position  on  the  point  of 
land  where  they  meet,  the  Soane,  swelled  by  the 
late  inundation  of  rains,  wheeled  in  from  the  right 
with  mighty  force,  ploughing  across  and  stopping 
the  Rhone  in  a  moment.  After  this  freak  of  mo- 
mentary power,  its  dark  and  turbid  current  re- 
sumed its  original  direction  ;  and  taking  her  blue 
sister  from  the  Alps  by  the  hand,  they  went  on- 
ward gaily  to  the  ocean.  And  thus  it  generally 
happens,  that  beauty,  though  less  strong  and  vio- 
lent at  first,  conquers  in  the  end.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  two  rivers  are  married  into  one ;  and 
the  Soane,  forgetting  itself  in  the  charms  of  its  as- 
sociate, takes  the  name  of  the  free  and  bright 
daughter  of  the  mountains. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lyncs]  G r abb. 

The  reduction  which  the  Lord's  servants  often 
undergo  after  they  have  been  favoured  with  access 
to  his  treasury,  and  been  furnished  with  ability  by 
Him  to  do  the  work  which  he  assigned,  is  a  little 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  after  her  return  from 
Cork,  dated  Twelfth  mo.  16th,  1790.  "Although 
very  poorly  qualified,  I  am  desirous  to  comply  with 
thy  request,  and  may  tell  thee  we  got  home  safe, 
about  four  o'clock,  Third-day  eveniug,  and  staid 
to  the  sitting  at  Suir  Island,  which  was  an  awful, 
humbling  time  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  more — I 
came  home  very  poor ;  and  instead  of  being  re- 
lieved, my  mind  is  greatly  oppressed;  but  if  I  am 
in  the  mat  and  good  hand  of  kind  Providence,  I 
am  glad.  1  thought  I  felt  relief  and  a  degree  of 
peace  in  Cork  ;  but  it  hath  often  been  suggested  to 
me  since,  that  I  was  not  always  right;  perhaps 
this  is  the  work  of  the  enemy.  Coutinue,  my  dear 
friend,  to  breathe  for  my  preservation,  who  am 
very  weak." 

a  memorandum  made  by  her,  3d  of  Sixth  mo., 
1791,  further  shows  bow  she  was  led,  and  instruct- 
ed in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  judgments  and  of  bis 
mercy,  by  which  she  was  bumbled  and  prepared 
to  speak  to  the  various  conditions  of  those  she  was 
called  to  minister  unto.  "Oh,  the  deep  distress 
and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now  feel !  It  is 
beyond  expression ;  yet  out  of  the  depth  of  my 
tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted  to  cry  unto  the 
depth  of  his  mercies,  whose  compassion  fails  not. 


Oh,  there  is  something  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not 
of  his  pure  Spirit ;  that  wishes  it  might  please  him 
to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  I  might  go 
into  some  solitary  place,  where  I  might  mourn, 
and  none  know  it.  But  I  find  another  language, 
peradventure  more  profitable  to  attend  to,  '  Is  this 
keeping  the  word  of  my  patience.'  I  was  then," 
she  says,  "eighteen  years  old  ;  had  come  forth  as  a 
minister,  yet  discovered  great  need  of  further  re- 
finement, both  for  my  own  acceptance  with  the 
Lord,  and  that  I  might  be  fit  for  the  Lord's  use. 
Truly  I  had  to  abide  the  fiery  furnace." 

We  have  had  other  instances  of  persons  designed 
for  a  peculiar  path  of  duty,  and  who  have  been 
favoured  with  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  and 
detecting  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  who  were  brought 
through  great  tribulation,  almost  to  a  state  of  de- 
spondency. There  is  no  other  pathway  to  the  king- 
dom, though  some  may  be  plunged  more  deeply, 
not  merely  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  work's 
sake  unto  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  appointed 
them.  Writing  to  a  friend,  under  date  of  this 
year,  she  says  :  "  It  hath  pleased  the  Most  High 
to  deal  with  me  lately  in  a  manner,  to  me  almost 
wonderful ;  for  verily  I  have  been  brought  into 
darkness  and  not  into  light;  yea,  I  was  hedged 
about  that  I  could  not  get  out.  My  chain  was  in- 
deed heavy,  insomuch  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude 
my  soul  was  never  more  to  see  the  glorious  light 
of  Almighty  Power ;  yet  blessed  be  his  name,  I 
had  not  been  long  here,  when  out  of  the  depths  of 
my  sore  trouble,  I  was  permitted  to  cry  unto  the 
depths  of  his  mercies,  and  he  granted  to  me,  even 
so  poor  a  worm  as  I,  '  the  word  of  his  patience.' 
He  gave  me  a  resigned  heart,  let  what  would  befal 
me ;  and  I  felt  that  if  1  had  offended  my  Beloved, 
I  had  no  other  to  look  to  for  forgiveness ;  and 
through  him  alone  was  enabled  to  wait,  and  trust 
in  the  arm  of  his  power.  So,  in  his  own  time,  did 
he  cause  me  to  sing  praises  to  His  name  in  my  heart 
for  a  little  season ;  but  again  hath  it  pleased  him 
to  let  me  feel  trouble  and  sorrow,  yet  I  think  not 
to  so  great  a  degree.  I  fear  I  have  done  some- 
thing wrong.  Ah,  dear  friend,  all  my  soul  desires 
is  to  be  preserved  pure  and  humble  ;  and  truly  it 
is  not  without  the  continual  warfare  this  is  to  be 
kept  to;  so  many  are  the  temptations,  and  so  subtle 
are  the  insinuations  of  the  cruel  adversary,  that 
often  I  think  I  shall  one  day  fall  by  this  mine 
enemy.  He  does  indeed  go  about  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  what  poor  soul  he  can  catch  for  his 
prey ;  but  if  we  believe,  we  may,  I  sometimes  think, 
take  comfort  in  this  expression,  '  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.'  May  we 
lean  upon  him,  and  trust  in  him  ;  even  in  that 
Rock,  against  which  the  very  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevail." 

Sarah  Lynes  continued  to  reside  nearly  ten  years 
in  the  family  of  S.  Grubb,  at  Anner  Mills,  in  Ire- 
land. "Never  all  that  time,"  she  says,  "could  I 
see  my  way  to  change  my  situation,  for  through  all 
the  difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way  of  fulfilling  my 
religious  duty,  I  believed  that  the  Great  Master  had 
some  good  end  which  he  designed  to  answer,  in 
permitting  me  to  be  as  it  were  cramped  in  the  gift 
dispensed  to  me  as  a  minister  of  Christ;  and  my 
faith  was  at  times  renewed  and  confirmed,  that  if 
I  would  patiently  endure  to  the  end,  my  reward 
would  be  sure.  Thus  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to 
wait  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  until  my 
change  came ;  until  in  the  clear  openings  of  Truth, 
I  was  led  back  to  my  native  land,  to  my  near  re- 
latives, and  sent  forth  largely  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel."  She  performed  some  jour- 
neys, while  a  servant  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  would 
seem  she  passed  through  trials  incident  to  that  si- 
tuation, which,  in  the  dispensations  of  inscrutable 


Wisdom,  we  may  believe,  were  sanctified  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  subjugation  of  her  spirit,  and  more 
effectually  fitted  her  for  the  peculiar  work  in  the 
militant  church  unto  which  she  was  afterwards 
called.    In  the  Fourth  month,  1792,  she  wrote  to 
her  mother,  saying  :  "I  know  it  would  be  cause  of  [ 
rejoicing  to  thee  to  see  me  at  the  ensuing  [Lon-  , 
don]  Yearly  Meeting,  but  it  seems  to  be  ordered 
otherwise,  so  I  make  no  doubt  thou  wilt  reconcile 
it.    I  feel  comfortable  about  it,  hoping  I  am  where  i 
I  ought  to  be ;  and  I  wish  very  much  it  may  please  j  i 
Divine  Goodness  to  preserve  me  in  the  right  path  I 
during  my  journey  in  this  world,  I  believe  I  may  ; } 
say,  from  a  small  degree  of  experience  of  trials  and  >  || 
deep  anxiety ;  for  though  my  lot,  I  believe,  and  .  s 
may  I,  through  divine  mercy,  continue  to  think  so,  is  |  to 
a  favoured  one  beyond  many,  as  to  being  kept  much  j  al 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  yet,  in  every  station,  |  ]!e 
I  am  apt  to  think,  there  are  probations  and  beset-  |  k 
ments ;  and  truly  it  was  not  intended  it  should  be  I  « 
otherwise."  |]| 
In  Ireland,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  her  in  hi 
her  early  travels  as  a  messenger  of  the  gospel,  into  |  tt, 
a  path  much  untrodden,  having  to  go  into  markets,  j  Jj 
and  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  streets ;  though  it  j  fa 
was  only  in  one  instance  required  of  her  in  that  UK 
nation.  "  In  England,  however,"  she  says,  "  many,  |  j  l, 
very  many  such  sacrifices  I  bad  to  make  in  pur- 1 1^ 
suit  of  peace;  and  in  pure  obedience  to  the  will  of  j  AH 
my  heavenly  Father,  I  gave  up.    No  one  knows  (fai, 
the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  and  the  mortifying,  yea^ij™ 
crucifying  of  my  own  will,  which  I  had  to  endure  j  li], 
in  this  service  ;  yet  I  have  to  acknowledge  to  thek'i 
sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  herein.    Many  times 
had  brave  opportunities  on  these  occasions,  to  inviteju.. 
the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  manifestslft 
himself  in  the  conscience  as  a  light,  and  who  would  [ 
discover  the  evil  of  covetousness  and  of  all  unright-j  jji]| 
eousness ;  leading  and  teaching  'to  do  justly,  to  L 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.'  Hun-lift 
dreds,  possibly  thousands,  who  would  not,  even|  (; 
though  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a  house  o4it,i 
place  of  worship,  have  thus  felt  the  power  of  thejfc 
living  God,  in  hearing  tell  that  he  rewardeth  everyJL 
man  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  thclLI 
fruit  of  his  doings.    In  some  instances  we  wereBorl 
rudely  treated."  ;c  I 

"  At  Durham,  a  clergyman  came  in  a  ragejl|(J 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market-place ;  wantinfl  J 
some  of  the  people  to  hale  me  away  ;  but  the}7  tool ifb< rrl 
little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he  passed  on.  NexpJ 
day  we  appointed  a  meeting  for  First-day  morningllJ 
in  a  hired  room,  in  this  dark  town ;  and  as  wajji.l 
usual,  posted  up  notices.  These  were  torn  downiLI 
and  we  were  informed,  that  if  we  held  the  meetingjliil 
we  should  be  heavily  fined.  The  meeting  waMitl 
nevertheless  held,  and  owned  by  the  great  Head  cm  I 
the  church.  At  the  close,  another  was  appointclHi  I 
for  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  a  largdt:B 
heavenly  meeting  it  was.  We  tarried  there  all  I  I 
that  night,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  threatcne  I 
fine.  This  was  but  one  of  divers  visits  to  Dm  !  I 
ham."  I  I 

In  an  opportunity  with  a  member  among  Friendi  ■  M 
a  high  professor,  but  a  man  of  a  contentious  spirii  I 
she  says  :  "  It  came  upon  me  to  set  before  him  h  vjl 
corrupt  and  dark  state,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  da  I 
of  the  Lord  who  searcheth  all  hearts;  that  if  It  ofl 
did  not  speedily  repent,  and  humble  himself  as  i  >;H 
the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him,  bring  hi;  all 
down,  and  he  would  come  to  nothing.  I  was  ei  r-l 
gaged  to  keep  my  ejre  ujion  him,  while  thus  a< 
dressing  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  High ;  1  ieH 
attempted  to  look  at  me  once  or  twice  in  defianct  \U 
but  he  could  not  hold  up  his  head,  nor  oppose  tl  I  H 
power.  When  we  were  about  to  separate,  he  bii  tl 
gan  to  rail  against  me  for  what  I  had  said.    F  H 
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words  seemed  but  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  After 
this,  my  bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken  that  I  was 
quite  weak,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  while. 
Thus  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show  forth 
his  mighty  power  through  a  mere  nothing."  This 
man  in  a  few  years  came  to  nothing.  Though  then 
he  had  a  grand  house,  and  kept  his  chariot,  he  lost 
all  his  property,  and  was  afterwards  supported  by 
others. 

"  Divers  have  been  the  peculiar  calls  to  religious 
luty,  of  which  my  mind,  from  time  to  time,  has 
>een  made  sensible ;  once  having  to  walk  through 
liVorcestcr  streets,  and  to  speak  in  the  markets 
here.    As  I  passed  along,  I  was  drawn  to  address 
I .  recruiting  sergeant,  who  was  near  me ;  I  spoke 
d  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  High;  and  had  to 
I  llude  to  his  employ.    At  first  he  seemed  ready  to 
e  scornful;  but  as  I  proceeded,  he  changed  coun- 
Imance,  and  held  down  his  head,  not  answering  a 
*rord.    The  like  occurred  with  others.    At  Bath, 
i  had  to  go  to  the  pump-room,  and  declare  the 
•  uth  to  the  gay  people  who  resorted  there.  This 
as  very  relieving  to  my  sorely  exercised  mind. 
1  those  days  and  years  of  my  life,  I  was  seldom 
|  om  under  some  heavy  burden,  so  that  I  went 
reatly  bowed  down ;  sometimes  ready  to  say,  '  If 
j  be  thus  with  me,  Oh,  Thou  who  hast  given  me  a 
sing,  I  pray  thee  take  away  my  life  from  me.' 
I  t  length  I  saw  to  the  end  of  this  trying  dispensa- 
bn.    I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  fulfilled,  like  other 
jspensafions  that  had  been  allotted  me  in  inscru- 
Ible  wisdom,  and  which  all  have  had  a  tendency 
•A  'crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts;' 
>j!en  bringing  into  a  disposition,  to  'bear  about  in 
i  3  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the 
W3  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
1| dy.'    Oh,  it  is  good  to  say  amen  to  the  whole 
111  of  God  concerning  us;  to  be  patient  when 
ibught  to  a  low  estate,  and  make  not  haste  in  time 
\-  trouble." 

MOf  her  travels  in  Ireland,  we  have  little  account 
e  n  in  her  letters  written,  while  from  home.  On 
#.  19th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1792,  she 
4;  ai  Cork  to  her  mistress 

ill  .Id  not  tell  thee  that  I  expect  to  be  with  you  to- 
■rrow,  which  I  would  gladly  do,  did  I  think  I 
lid  have  peace  therein.  I  feel  grateful  for  thy 
$ er;  I  took  it  as  from  a  mother,  and  as  a  child, 
ieve  I  may  tell  thee  how  I  have  fared.  I  have 


a,  .  ,31JC  writes 
"  It  seems  as  though  I 


n  indeed  low;  although  at  parting  and  for  a 
ie  after,  I  felt  the  evidence  that  I  was  in  the 
lit  place,  at  least  I  thought  I  felt  it,  yet  greatly 
i  I  tried.    Many  were  my  doubts  indeed  yester- 
| ,  in  the  morning  meeting ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
\  ought  I  was  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  I 
the  approbation  of  my  merciful  Creator,  who 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  me.    In  this 
I  silently  and  humbly  rejoice,  and  after  meet- 
felt  peace  and  quiet ;  from  whence  I  went  to 


i.'s,  where  was  a  humbling  sitting."    On  the 


,  she  writes  again  :  "  It  is  under  deep  conflicts 
w  address  thee.    I  had  much  rather  be  getting 
irds  home;  but  after  deep  probations  last  night, 
t  easier  to  stay  till  after  First-day ;  and  though 
•uld  gladly  go,  and  had  told  James  Abell  I  in- 
ed  to  do  so,  yet  I  believe  I  should  not  have  peace 
iid,  so  that  I  should  not  be  likely  to  do  much 
at  home  in  such  a  state.    Indeed,  it  is  no 
lant  thing  to  me  to  stay  in  Cork;  I  think  I 
remember  thi3  wormwood  and  gall.    J.  Abell 
:  'Give  my  love  to  thy  mistress;  tell  her  I  hope 
jjjdA  aall  not  be  .fbrry  for  thy  staying.    I  hope  so.' 
mobs  rise  every  night.    It  is  reported  they 
done  much  harm  in  Bandon — they  were  about 
own  last  night,  and  many  soldiers  were  called 
Many  times  do  I  think  of  the  dear  children, 
long  to  be  with  them." 
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Outlines  of  Br.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

Inhaling  health,  and  cheered  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  now  advancing  near  to  the  termination 
of  his  long  wanderings,  Dr.  Livingston  pursued  his 
way,  until  he  reached  the  point  at  which  another 
large  tributary,  the  Loangua,  pours  its  ample 
volume  into  the  Zambese.  Here  he  met  with  the 
first  traces  of  Europeans ;  but  they  were  traces 
merely — memorials  of  a  bygone  age.  They  con- 
sisted of  some  ruins  of  an  old  and  long-deserted 
Portuguese  town,  called  Zumbo,  or  Jumbo.  For- 
merly this  was  the  most  westerly  occupation  of 
that  nation ;  but  for  many  years  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation, which  had  risen  so  far,  has  receded  to  the 
east,  and  Tete  has  taken  its  place. 

After  leaving  Zumbo,  Dr.  Livingston,  though 
still  on  high  ground,  had  to  pursue  his  course 
through  a  much  more  difficult  country  than  that 
he  had  just  before  traversed,  and  under  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances.  He  was  no  longer  where 
the  people  thought  a  "  Missionary  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  killed,  but  among  tribes'  strange  to  him  as 
he  was  to  them.  And  they  were  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  because,  unknown  to  Dr.  Livingston,  they 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  a  small 
colony  of  whom  they  had  for  two  years  beseiged 
in  Tete.  They  had,  moreover,  no  canoes,  and, 
even  if  they  had  possessed  them,  the  rapids  between 
Zumbo  and  Tete  would  have  precluded  their  use, 
for  any  great  distance  in  this  part  of  the  Zambese. 
Lions  also  were  favoured  and  all  but  deified  crea- 
tures, for  the  natives  would  not  kill  them,  and, 
although  they  could  not  trust  themselves  to  their 
clemency  by  night,  and  therefore  slept  in  trees,  by 
day,  when  any  were  in  sight,  they  would  approach 
them,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  clapping 
their  hands  in  token  of  veneration. 

To  complete  the  sum  of  our  friend's  discomfort, 
he  was  now  without  an  ox.  It  will  not  appear 
wonderful,  therefore,  and  especially  if  we  recall  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  natives  of  the 
west,  when  he  reached  a  similar  position  relatively 
to  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  opposite  coast, 
that  he  should  deem  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution,  almost  amounting  to  stealth,  in  order  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  ferocious  and  formidable 
bands  who  roamed  uncontrolled  over  this  region. 
"  It  was  not  likely,"  he  writes,  "  I  should  know 
our  course  well,  for  the  country  there  is  covered 
with  shingle  and  gravel,  bushes,  trees,  and  grass, 
and  we  were  often  without  path,  skulking  out  of 
the  way  of  villages  where  we  were  expected  to 
pay  after  the  purse  was  empty.  It  was  excessively 
hot  and  steamy  ;  the  eyes  had  always  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  to  avoid  being  tripped.  After  that, 
I  say,  let  those  who  delight  in  pedestrianism  enjoy 
themselves.  It  is  good  for  obesity,  but  for  me, 
who  had  become  as  lean  as  a  lath,  the  only  good  I 
saw  in  it  was  to  enable  an  honest  sort  of  fellow  to 
realize  completely  the  idea  of  the  tread-mill." 

On  first  coming  into  contact  with  the  natives  of 
this  district,  they  mistook  Dr.  Livingston  for  a 


Portuguese,  and  would  have  attacked  his  party, 
had  they  not  been  undeceived.  When,  however, 
they  learnt  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  they  re- 
garded him  with  widely  different  feelings,  as  a 
"  member  of  the  nation  that  loves  a  black  man." 

Debilitated  as  he  now  was,  and  most  anxious  for 
a  resting  place,  Dr.  Livingston  could  not  pass  from 
Zumbo  to  Tete  without  fixing  the  portion  of  many 
places  lying  in  his  route.  At  length  he  arrived 
within  eight  miles  of  the  latter  town,  where  he 
knew  he  should  meet  with,  a  hearty  weloome,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  that  civilization  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger.   But  so  exhausted 


was  he,  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther ;  and, 
though  every  persuasive  was  urged  by  his  com- 
panions to  induce  him  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
attain  the  goal  now  in  view,  he  was  unable  to  rise 
from  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Intelligence, 
however,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  that  place,  of  his  proximity  to  it, 
and,  with  great  consideration,  he  sent  what  Dr. 
Livingston  calls  "  the  materials  of  a  civilized 
breakfast."  Happily,  though  he  had  lost  his 
strength,  there  was  no  failure  of  appetite ;  he, 
therefore,  did  justice  to  Portuguese  hospitality, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bed  in  which  he 
slept  at  Loanda,  after  lying  six  months  upon  the 
damp  ground,  he  never  realized  more  refreshment 
than  from  this  welcome  meal.  Indeed,  it  so  re- 
newed his  strength  as  to  enable  him,  without  any 
further  sense  of  fatigue,  at  once  to  push  on  and 
complete  the  journey.  This  was  done  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1856.  The  governor  of  Zete,  Major 
Sicard,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  season  would  not 
permit  him  safely  to  sail  down  the  unhealthy  delta 
of  the  Zambese,  our  friend  accepted  the  proffered 
hospitality  of  his  kind  host,  and  for  a  time  took  up 
his  abode  in  this  place. 

But  while  at  Tete  he  was  not  unobservant  nor 
idle.    One  thing  particularly  struck,  and  ever 
affected  him ;  the  noble  river,  so  long  the  com- 
panion of  his  travel,  here,  in  a  narrow  part  of  it, 
1000  yards  broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  fleets 
and  merchandize  up  to  the  ports  of  the  interior, 
flowing  from  hence  300  miles  idly  towards  the 
ocean.    As  he  surveyed  the  region  around  him,  he 
ascertained  that  Tete  stood  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  coal  field,  two  seams  of  which  (one  of 
them  fifty-eight  inches  thick,)  he  discovered  in  the 
bank  of  a  river  which  here  falls  into  the  Zambese. 
At  another  place,  named  Chicova,  he  found  two 
other  seams,  and  it  was  reported  that  silver  was 
also  obtained  here ;  but  this  statement  he  was 
unable  to  verify.    It  had,  however,  long  been 
known,  that  a  large  gold-producing  district  (which 
partly  surrounded  the  coal-field,)  formerly  yielded 
as  much  as  130  lbs.  a  year,  but  was  now  compa- 
ratively unproductive,  because  it  was  but  partially 
and  inefficiently  worked.    The  precious  metal  has 
hitherto  only  been  sought  for  on  the  surface,  where, 
however,  in  some  districts,  it  is  found  in  pieces  as 
large  as  grains  of  wheat.    There  is,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  infer  that,  by  processes  and  ma- 
chinery such  as  are  employed  in  Australia  and 
California,  the  return  would  be  considerable.  Iron 
also,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  finest  produced 
in  Sweden,  is  abundant  here ;  and  this,  without 
puddling  or  Besemere's  patent,  is  so  tough  and 
fibrous,  that  Dr.  Livingston  says  he  has  repeatedly 
seen  the  spear-heads  of  the  natives,  when  they 
have  been  hurled  against  the  impenetrable  crania 
of  hippopotamia,  coiled  round  like  the  proboscis 
of  a  butterfly,  and  then  beat  out  again  with  stones 
into  their  previous  state,  without  the  slightest 
injury. 

Besides  the  vegetable  productions  found  here,  in 
common  with  other  districts  through  which  Dr. 
Livingston  had  passed,  we  may  mention  as  amongst 
the  most  important  of  those  that  are  cither  peculiar 
to  the  locality  or  very  abundant  in  it,  senna  and 
cinchona.  There  are  also  numerous  fibrous  plants, 
and  a  species  of  cotton  which  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance,  and  which,  under  proper  cultivation, 
would  doubtless  yield  a  good  return  for  capital 
and  labour.  Sugar  and  indigo,  moreover,  are 
indigenous  to  the  country,  and  might  be  raised 
almost  to  any  extent.  The  Makololo  had  no  idea 
of  the  fact,  that  the  cane  with  which  they  were  so 
familiar  could  be  made  to  yield  its  crystallized 
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sweets ;  and  Sekeletu,  anxious  to  secure  this,  en- 
trusted our  traveller  with  a  large  number  of  ele- 
phants' tusks  with  which  to  purchase  the  required 
machinery.  In  addition  to  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table wealth  of  the  regions  he  has  traversed,  Dr. 
Livingston  mentions  bees-wax.  He  says,  that  on 
passing  through  the  country,  the  traveller  is  con- 
stantly addressed  by  the  inviting  note  of  the 
honey-bird,  calling  him  to  follow  it  to  the  nests  of 
the  bee,  but  that  the  natives,  while  rifling  the 
comb  of  its  sweets,  throw  away  the  wax,  which 
might  become  an  article  of  profitable  commerce. 

But  ignorance  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  waste 
and  want  which  prevail  in  a  region  whose  pro- 
ductions and  position  would  seem  to  have  marked 
it  out  for  eminence.  The  chief  cause  must  be 
traced  to  the  slave-trade,  once  so  rife  in  Eastern 
Africa.  "  The  removal  of  this  unnatural  stimu- 
lus," writes  Dr.  Livingston,  has  been  followed  by 

a  state  of  collapse  It  makes  one 

melancholy  to  look  at  the  state  of  this  fine,  fertile 
country." 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Dr.  Livingston 
resumed  his  journey  to  the  coast.  But  at  Tete  he 
left  the  Makololo,  whose  faithful  services  had  been 
to  him  of  so  much  value  through  his  long  journey, 
promising  to  rejoin  them  in  the  following  year, 
Nor  was  there  any  risk  in  throwing  these  natives 
upon  their  own  resources,  as  the  surprising  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  some  in  hunting  elephants,  which 
around  Tete  are  almost  innumerable,  and  the 
patient,  plodding  industry  of  others,  would  secure 
for  them  a  competent  subsistence  until  his  return 
Dr.  Livingston,  however,  had  still  before  him  £ 
journey  of  300  miles  through  the  pestilential  delta 
of  the  Zambese,  a  place  equal  to  the  extent  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not  reach  the  coast  until  he 
had  fixed  the  position  of  Sena,  and  every  other 
important  point  on  his  way,  and  ascertained  the 
fact  that  Quillimane,  the  Portuguese  settlement, 
at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May,  did 
not  stand  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambese 
as  previously  believed,  but  upon  an  insignificant 
stream,  while  the  navigable  extreme  of  that  river 
was  further  south. 

Anxious  to  bring  one  of  his  companions  with 
him  to  England,  that  he  might  convey  back  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  good  repor 
of  English  civilization  and  Christianity,  Dr.  Living 
ston  made  his  selection.    But  the  issue  was  most 
affecting.    When  this  Makololo  stranger  reached 
Quillimane,  he  was  sufficiently  surprised  at  the 
marvellous  novelties  that  there  surrounded  him 
The  sea,  then  tossed  by  a  tempest,  which  prevented 
the  ship-of-war  awaiting  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival 
from  approaching  the  shore,  filled  him  with  amaze 
incnt.    And  when  at  length  the  Frolic  hove 
sight,  although  the  waves  were  still  running  high 
they  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat.    The  Makololo 
course,  accompanied  his  friend.    But  as  the  boat 
rose  and  sunk  with  each  billow,  ho  turned  to  Dr 
Livingston,  and  with  a  look  and  tone  indicative 
no  ordinary  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  alarm 
said,  "  Is  this  the  way  you  go'?"    Though  repeat 
edly  assured  that  tin  y  were  approaching  the  ship 
he  often  renewed  the  question.    At  length  they 
were  on  board  and  set  sail  for  the  Mauritiu 
But  the  strain  put  upon  the  mind  of  this  untutorc 
African  by  the  many  novelties  which,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, filled  him  with  wonder  or  fear,  proved  too 
much  for  his  faculties  ;  and  when,  on  entering  the 
harbour  of  St.  Louis,  he  saw  a  steamer  in  motion, 
reason  reeled,  and,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
he  flung  himself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 


and  our  varied  climate,  that  his  clothing  next  to  his 
body  should  be  in  imitation  of  that  which  God  has 
provided  for  the  most  houseless  animals.  Weight 
and  thickness  are  not  the  important  considerations 
in  selecting  a  material  from  which  to  make  this 
compensating  protection.    A  non-conducting  cha- 
racter in  regard  to  heat  is  the  essential  thing. 
Wool  or  silk  cloth  of  any  kind  is  suitable  for  un- 
der shirts  and  drawers,  because  they  do  not  readily 
conduct  off  the  heat  generated  within  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  cotton  cloth  is  comparatively 
bad  non-conductor,  and  is  not  materially  rendered 
otherwise  by  scratching  up  a  nap  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  calling  it  cotton  flannel.    Hence  it  is  a  delu- 
sion to  rely  on  this  cheap  substitute  for  an  under 
arment. — Boston  Transcript. 


l'la?inch. — As  man  is  not  furnished  with  down 
or  line  fur  on  his  skin,  it  is  wise  in  cold  weather, 


Helps  to  Self-Examination. 
The  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  first 
called  "  Christians"  at  Antioch.  Since  that  time, 
the  name  of  Christian  has  become  a  generic  term, 
including  every  species  of  Christian  worshippers. 
These  species  are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  as 
occasionally  to  create  a  doubt  to  which  class  each 
individual  belongs. '  Each,  by  faithful  self-exami- 
nation, can  best  ascertain  his  own  grade. 

Reader,  pause  and  reflect !  In  which  class  of 
the  following  alphabetical  list  of  Christians  do  you 
nclude  yourself? 

Ambitious  Christians.— "  What  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?" 

Bitter  Christians. — The  Eleventh  Commandment 
— "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
you  love  one  another."    Is  this  commandment  ob- 
latory on  you  ? 

Covetous  Christians. — Heavenly  petitions,  while 
you  are  hoarding  up  treasures  on  earth,  are  an  un- 
acceptable service  to  God. 

Devoted  Christians. — "Well,  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

Envious  Christians. — If  any  man  saith  he  loveth 
God,  and  envieth  or  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar. 

Formal  Christians. — If  you  leave  it  to  others  to 
glorify  God  in  their  bodies  and  spirits,  you  must 
leave  it  also  to  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Graceless  Christians. — A  paradox;  resolvable 
into  a  nonentity. 

Heartless  Christians. — Can  an  empty  cup  offer- 
ed to  the  lips  quench  the  thirst  for  happiness  ? 

Intemperate  Christians. — Is  rum  distilled  in 
Heaven  for  the  drunkard's  use  ?  If  not,  would  it 
be  a  heaven  to  him  ? 

Judging-harshly  Christians. — "Why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  per- 
ceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?" 

Keen-tongued  Christians. — "  The  tongue  is  a 
fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  which  settcth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 

Lukewarm  Christians. — "  Because  thou  art 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Moderate-drinking  Christians. — The  apprentice- 
ship of  habitual  intemperance. 

Nomiual  Christians. — Judas  Iscariot,  the  "son 
of  perdition,"  was  a  nominal  Christian.  His  fate 
is  a  beacon  on  the  mountain's  side. 

Occasional  Christians. — Would  the  gain  of  the 
whole  world  be  a  profitable  substitute  for  the  loss 
of  the  soul ? 

Political  Christians. — "  If  the  Lord  be  God,  fol 
low  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

Querulous  Christians. — "Charity  beareth  all 
things,  believcth  all  things,  hopcth  all  things,  en- 
dure th  nil  things,  and  never  faileth." 


Regenerated  Christians. — "Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Sensual  Christians. — Sensuality  of  any  kind  in 
the  life  of  a  Christian,  is  a  spot  and  defilement 
which  must  be  washed  away  with  the  bitter  tears 
of  repentance. 

Tale-bearing  Christians.  —  Commune  solemnly 
with  thyself,  then  judge  of  the  propriety  of  utter- 
ing ill-natured,  uncharitable  suggestions  about 
others.    Now  cast  the  first  stone,  if  thou  darest ! 

Uncharitable  Christians. — Sarcastic,  censorious 
reflections  upon  others,  destroy  those  charities  of  I 
the  heart  which  constitute  an  essential  feature  of  | 
the  Christian  character. 

Vain  Christians. — Destitute  of  the  Righteous- j 
ness  and  of  the  image  of  God  to  adorn  the  soul. 

Worldly  Christians. — Neither  God  nor  mammon  ! 
will  bear  a  rival.    Choose  your  side. 

Yawning  Christians. — The  dream  of  Heaveii 
would  be  dissipated  by  a  realizing  glimpse  of  hell  ( 
Zealous  Christians. — A  pillar  in  the  temple  o;j. 
God.    Blessed  is  he  that  knows  his  Master's  will  j, 
and  obeys  it. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sierre  Leone  and  Liberia. 

(Continued  from  page  261.) 
LIBERIA. 

The  extreme  points  along  the  sea-coast  occupie  j 
by  the  Liberians  are  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Pat 
mas,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hundre' 
miles.    The  government  of  Liberia  claims  juriil 
diction  somewhat  beyond  both  of  these  points;  b\\ 
her  influence  and  authority,  for  the  present,  i 
least,  is  confined  within  these  limits.    Along  th 
line  of  coast  there  are  six  settlements  of  Americi 
colored  people,  viz., at  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Messur 
do,  River  Junk,  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Cape  Palms- 
which  vary  in  distance  from  each  other  from  thir 
to  one  hundred  miles.    There  is  little  or  no  intci 
course,  however,  between  these  different  settlemeni 
except  by  vessels  running  along  the  coast. 

The  settlement  at  Cape  Mount  is  in  the  incipiq 
stages  of  its  existence,  having  been  commend 
within  the  year  past.  The  banks  of  the  St.  Pi: 
are  occupied  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  mi! 
from  the  sea- coast;  the  principal  settlements1! 
which  are  known  as  New  Georgia,  Virginia,  Ca'jJ 
well,  Kentucky,  and  Millsberg.  These  are  il 
connected  with,  and  somewhat  dependent  upj,i 
Monrovia,  the  principal  sea-port  town.  Marshji 
on  the  Junk  River,  is  a  small  village  of  not  mj 
than  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  At  Baj 
there  are  three  principal  towns,  viz.,  Edina,  .In 

lan,  and  Bexley.  The  two  first  are  situs 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  St.  John's  River,  neai 
outlet ;  and  the  third  at  the  distance  of  six  or  se 
miles  up  the  river.  The  principal  scttlen 
at  Sinou  is  immediately  along  the  sea-beach, 
there  are  farming  settlements  to  the  distance  o) 
or  eight  miles  iutcriorward.  At  Cape  Palmas 
colonists  have  extended  themselves  over  the  c-i 
try  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  Monr 
is  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  < 
munities.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
1500.  Sinou  is  the  next  in  size,  and  has  a  p 
lation  of  something  like  1000  ;  and  the  Amei  j 
population  at  Cape  Palmas  is  estimated  abouH 
same.  The  entire  population  of  Liberia,  incl 
of  that  at  Cape  Palmas,  is  estimated  by  Dr. 
gcnbeel,  who  lived  in  the  country  for  some  tin: 
8000.  The  aboriginal  population  of  the 
bounds,  i.  e.,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Pa 
over  a  belt  of  country  of  twenty-five  miles,  i)| 
posed  to  be  about  200,000. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Liberia  extends  ove;l 
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whole  region  of  country,  but  the  native  inhabitants  Monrovian  market  with  the  same.    Ground  nuts  I  of  personal  or  mental  accomplishments,  or  because 

manage  their  own  internal  affairs  as  in  former  times, 

except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  war  with 

each  other,  or  carry  on  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

These  points  were  conceded  when  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 

Liberia ;  and  this  is  all  the  authority  that  it  would 

be  safe  or  practicable  for  the  government  to  at- 
tempt, so  long  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 

parties  is  so  greatly  disproportioned.    The  British 

government  has  conceded  to  the  Liberians  the  right 

of  jurisdiction  over  this  region,  and  their  vessels,  in 

consequence,  have  to  pay  duties  upon  all  English 

goods  imported  into  the  country.    Traders  of  other 

nations  have  tacitly  yielded  to  the  same  regulations, 
j  and  these  duties  on  foreign  goods  form  the  chief 

revenues  of  the  government. 
I     It  is  difficult,  in  a  narrow  compass,  to  give  a 
I  satisfactory  idea  of  the  actual  progress  which  the 

Liberians  have  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  or 

I  in  founding  for  themselves  a  permanent  and  flou- 
rishing home  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  Africa. 

Monrovia,  the  principal  and  largest  town  in  the 
Republic,  will  compare,  without  disadvantage  in 
general  appearance,  with  most  of  the  inland  towns 
of  our  own  country  of  similar  size  and  population, 
i  but  not  with  the  energy  and  rapid  growth  which  char- 
acterizes the  latter.  It  is  situated  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Messurado ;  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 

II  mile  long  and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  Most 
j  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  frame  buildings  of  one 
i  or  one  story  and  a  half  high,  raised  on  a  stone  or 
.  brick  foundation  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Most  of 
t  them  are  painted  or  white-washed,  and  present 
I  quite  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  There 
H  also  a  few  brick  dwelling-houses  of  two  stories,  neat 
I  in  outward  appearance,  and  generally  well  furnished. 
I  There  are  three  substantial  brick  or  stone  churches, 
U  and  the  fourth  is  in  process  of  erection.  Below 
1  the  high  bluff  upon  which  the  town  stands,  and 
1  very  near  to  the  water's  edge,  there  are  six  or  seven 
■  large,  substantial  stone  warehouses,  where  most  of 
[  the  commercial  business  of  the  place  is  transacted 

Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great 


mass  of  the  Liberians,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
decidedly  successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  articles  of  American  or  Euro 
pean  manufacture  for  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  of  which  palm  oil,  camwood,  and  ivory 
are  the  principal  articles.  Camwood  is  a  rich  dye 
wood,  and  is  brought  to  Monrovia  on  the  shoulders 
i  of  the  natives  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  worth 
i  in  the  European  and  American  markets  from  sixty 
I  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  The  ivory  of  this  region 
i  does  not  form  an  important  item  of  commerce 
i  Palm  oil  is  the  main  article  of  export,  and  is  pro- 
i  cured  along  the  sea-coast  between  Monrovia  and 
|  Cape  Palmas.  The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  num- 
ber of  small  vessels,  built  by  themselves,  and  varying 
in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  tons.  These 


and  arrow-root  are  also  cultivated,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  A  few  individuals  have  cultivated 
the  sugar  cane  with  success,  and  have  manufac- 
tured a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  sugar 
and  molasses.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree.  It  grows  luxu- 
riantly, and  bears  most  abundantly.  The  flavour 
of  the  coffee  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  if 
the  Liberians  would  give  the  attention  to  it  that 
they  ought,  it  would  probably  be  as  highly  es- 
teemed as  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  requires  little  or  no  outlay  of  capital, 
and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  already  be- 
come an  article  of  export.  The  want  of  disposition 
to  cultivate  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  most  discour- 
aging feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia.  Mer- 
cantile pursuits  are  followed  with  zeal  and  energy, 
but  comparatively  few  are  willing  to  till  the  ground 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  community  are  still  dependent  upon 
this  country,  and  the  industry  of  the  aborigines 
around  them,  for  the  principal  part  of  their  provi 
sions.  We  were  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  this  respect  within 
a  few  years  past,  and  every  step  taken  in  this  di- 
rection is  preparing  the  way  for  still  greater  im- 
provement 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  a  few  years 
since  to  introduce  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but  the 
failure,  we  apprehend,  was  owing  to  its  having  been 
planted  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to 
ripen  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  rains.  On  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  still  further  to  the  south,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  which  show  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  as  advantageously  in  Western  Africa  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


of  the  supposed  more  perfect  discoveries  of  Truth 
to  the  mind,  feel  disposed  to  consider  themselves 
elevated  above  their  neighbours,  we  will  narrate 
anecdote.  A  ministering  Friend  residing  in 
England,  under  a  religious  concern  paid  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  Ireland,  in  which  service  he 
was  eminently  favoured.  From  place  to  place  as 
he  travelled,  he  was  furnished  with  abundance  of 
suitable  matter  to  communicate,  and  a  baptizing 
power  accompained  the  word  preached,  to  the 
tendering  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner.  During  his  visit,  he  was  preserved  in 
a  humble  state  of  mind,  watchfully  attentive  to  the 
openings  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  was  therefore 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home  in  peace.  In  his 
subsequent  meditations,  however,  on  his  past  visit, 
and  the  evident  Divine  influence  attending  his 
ministry,  spiritual  pride  crept  in,  and  he  was  ap- 
parently in  danger  of  making  total  shipwreck  of 
his  humility,  and  thereby  losing  his  hope  in  Christ. 
Whilst  in  this  critical  condition,  he  was  instructed 
by  a  dream. 

He  thought  he  was  walking  on  a  plain,  reflect- 
ing on  his  late  visit  to  Ireland, — the  wonderful  ser- 
vice he  had  had  there, — and  exulting  in  his  increase 
of  spiritual  experience.  As  he  was  thus  ministering 
food  to  his  earthly  nature,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
perceived  a  person  of  lofty  stature  approaching  him. 
Full  of  presumption,  engendered  by  his  late  thoughts, 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  new  comer,  and  demanded 
his  name:  "'My  name  is  Self,'  said  the  giant.  'Well,' 


it 


are  navigated  by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  bringing  palm  oil  to  Monrovia, 
from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign  vessels 
for  Liverpool  or  New  York.  I  made  enquiry 
during  a  short  sojourn  at  this  place  in  1852,  about 
the  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  wealthier 
merchants  of  Monrovia,  and  learned  that  there 
^  were  four  or  five  who  were  worth  from  815,000  to 
820,000,  a  large  number  who  owned  property  to 
the  amount  of  810,000,  and  perhaps  twelve  or  fif- 
teen who  were  worth  as  much  as  85,000.  The 
property  of  some  of  these  may  have  increased  ma 
terially  since  that  time. 

The  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul 
have  given  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  They  raise  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and 
plantains  for  their  own  use,  and  also  supply  the 


The  danger  of  Self  Confidence. 
Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  the  true  believ- 
er in  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Writ,  than  that  all  the  good  works  wrought  in 
and  through  us,  are  to  be  ascribed  unto  God ,  who,  by 
the  spirit  of  his  dear  Son  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and  there- 
fore that  all  self  confidence,  self  sufficiency  and  self 
complacency  in  the  labours  of  the  gospel,  tend  to 
rob  Him  of  the  honour  which  is  forever  his  due 
and  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images,  but  counteth  all  those  that 
seek  any  other  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
that  of  the  cross  to  the  wisdom,  will  and  strength  of 
the  flesh,  as  thieves  and  robbers ;  for  it  is  written 
that  "by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified." 

The  following  sentiments  and  narration  may 
tend  to  the  confirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  ncces 
sity  of  unfeigned  humility  and  self  denial,  the  want 
of  which,  where  it  exists,  is  more  manifest  to  those 
around  us  than  we  are  apt  to  believe,  to  the  des- 
troying in  measure  of  the  influence  of  our  labours 
among  them.  "  Only  from  pride  comcth  contention 
but  with  the  well  advised  is  wisdom." 

"  'Humility  and  love  are  equally  essential  to 
devotion  and  to  happiness.'  '  The  root  of  pride 
is  self-confidence ;  and  they  who  fancy  themselves 
more  humble  than  others,  may  be  the  least  so. 
'  Humility  of  mind  is  neither  arrived  at,  retained 
nor  increased,  by  comparing  ourselves  with  others. 
In  ascending  the  mount  of  rectitude,  we  are  more 
apt  to  indulge  in  reflecting  on  the  past,  than  in 
contemplating  the  future  ;  and  so,  comparing  our 
attainments  rather  with  those  behind  than  witl 
those  before  us,  we  easily,  and  often,  mistake  our 
resting  places  for  our  journey's  end.' 

"As  a  warning  to  those,  who,  from  any  cause,  either 


added  the  other, '  I  will  kill  thee.; 


He  thought  in  his 


dream  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  attack, 
and  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeding  in  beating- 
Self  to  death.  He  then  renewed  his  walk,  and  in 
addition  to  his  former  cause  of  inward  gratulation, 
he  now  with  much  satisfaction  thought  over  his 
last  valourous  exploit.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he 
beheld  approaching  a  figure  closely  resembling  the 
giant  he  had  just  killed,  but  of  more  than  twice  the 
size.  As  this  majestic  person  drew  near,  he  was 
met  with  the  same  question  which  had  greeted  the 
other — 'Who  art  thou  ?'  ' I  am  Self,'  was  the  an- 
swer. '  I  thought  I  had  killed  thee,'  said  the  puff- 
ed-up  peacher,  '  but  I  will  do  it  again.'  So  saying, 
he  vigourously  assailed  this  formidable  enemy,  and 
after  a  very  severe  and  desperate  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  him.  Now  again  he  began  to 
meditate  on  his  great  deeds ;  when  he  saw  before 
him  a  person,  featured  as  the  two  others,  but  of 
immense  stature,  his  head  reaching  to  the  clouds. 
He  approached,  and  to  the  demand  of  his  name, 
was  answered,  '  I  am  Self.'  Once  more  a  combat 
commenced ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  this 
new  giant  was  coming  off  victor.  The  poor  crest- 
fallen dreamer  was  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
perceived  as  he  thought,  his  death  inevitable. 
Then  indeed,  he  thought  of  One,  whose  arm  of 
power  could  bring  aid  and  safety  in  any  difficulty. 
His  heart  seemed  humble,  secret  prayer  was  begot- 
ten to  the  Source  of  strength,  his  faith  was  renewed, 
and  Self  vanished.  Then  ended  his  dream.  As 
he  pondered  over  its  different  parts,  the  delusion  he 
had  been  previously  under,  was  made  clearly 
manifest  to  his  mind.  In  tears  and  true  contri- 
tion of  heart  he  looked  to  the  Source  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  and  received  therefrom  a  renewal 
of  that  humility  and  fear,  which  in  the  days  of  his 
youthful  visitations  were  given  to  him.  Self,  which 
in  his  first  submission  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  had 
been  in  measure  slain, — which  had  subsequently 
through  unwatch fulness,  revived  as  a  mighty  giant, 
after,  through  Divine  Grace,  the  pollutions  of  nature 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  cleansed — which  then 
in  a  time  of  renewed  visitations  had  been  as  it  were 
slain  a  second  time;  and  again  revived  by  outward 
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flattery  and  inward  unwatchfulness,  into  a  spiritul 
monster  whose  head  reached  the  clouds, — was 
now  once  more  cast  down.  He  felt  in  great  tri 
bulation  ;  he  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  had 
been  in  of  plunging  himself  into  everlasting  des- 
truction, and  with  these  feelings  and  this  sense,  he 
dared  no  longer  dwell  upon  his  past  labours  for  the 
truth.  His  eye  was  now  once  more  to  the  lord, 
and  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  were 
to  him  as  merciful  warnings  never  to  be  forgotten.'  " 


The  White  Bear. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


Many  notices  of  this  formidable  and  ferocious 
animal,  "  the  tiger  of  the  North,"  are  found  in  Dr. 
Kane's  pages,  some  of  which  we  propose  extracting 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  interest  particularly  our 
juvenile  readers. 

"  This  is  evidently  the  season  (midsummer)  when 
the  bears  are  in  most  abundance.  Their  tracks 
are  every  where,  both  on  shore  and  upon  the  floes. 
One  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  intruding 
itself  upon  the  party  during  one  of  their  halts  upon 
the  ice;  and  Bonsall  tells  a  good  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  received  and  returned  his  salu- 
tations. It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and  they  were  all  sleeping  away  a  long  day's  fa- 
tigue, when  McGary  either  heard  or  felt,  he  could 
hardly  tell  which,  something  that  was  scratching 
at  the  snow  immediately  by  his  head.  It  waked 
him  just  enough  to  allow  him  to  recognize  a  huge 
animal  actively  engaged  in  reconnoitring  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  tent.  His  startled  outcry  aroused  his 
companion  inmates,  but  without  in  any  degree  dis- 
turbing the  unwelcome  visitor  ;  specially  unwel- 
come at  that  time  and  place,  for  all  the  guns  had 
been  left  on  the  sledge,  a  little  distance  off,  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  walking-pole  inside. 
There  was  of  course  something  of  natural  confu- 
sion in  the  little  council  of  war.  The  first  impulse 
was  to  make  a  rush  for  the  arms ;  but  this  was 
soon  decided  to  be  very  doubtfully  practicable,  if 
at  all,  for  the  bear,  having  satisfied  himself  with 
his  observations  of  the  exterior,  now  presented  him- 
self at  the  tent  opening.  Sundry  volleys  of  lucifer 
matches  and  some  impromptu  torches  of  newspa- 
per were  fired  without  alarming  him,  and,  after  a 
little  while,  he  planted  himself  at  the  doorway,  and 
began  making  his  supper  upon  the  carcass  of  a  seal 
which  had  been  shot  the  day  before. 

"  Tom  Hickey  was  the  first  to  bethink  him  of 
the  military  device  of  a  sortie  from  the  postern, 
and,  cutting  a  hole  with  his  knife,  crawled  out  at 
the  rear  of  the  tent.  Here  he  extricated  a  boat- 
hook,  that  formed  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  ridge 
pole,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  a  right  valo- 
rous attack.  A  blow  well  administered  on  the 
nose,  caused  the  animal  to  retreat  for  the  moment 
a  few  paces  beyond  the  sledge,  and  Tom,  calculat- 
ing his  distance  nicely,  sprang  forward,  seized  a 
rihV,  and  fell  hack  in  safety  upon  his  comrades. 
In  a  few  seconds  more,  Bonsall  had  sent  a  ball 
through  and  throujdi  the  body  of  his  enemy.  1 
was  assured  that  after  this  adventure,  the  party 
adhered  to  the  custom  1  had  enjoined,  of  keeping 
at  all  times  a  watch  and  fire-arms  inside  the  camp- 
ing-tent. 

"  The  final  cache,  which  I  relied  so  much  upon, 
was  entirely  destroyed.  It  had  been  built  witli 
extreme  care,  of  rocks  which  had  been  assembled 
by  very  heavy  labour,  and  adjusted  with  much  aid 
often  from  capstan  bars  as  levers.  The  entire  con- 
struction was,  so  far  as  our  means  permitted,  most 
effective  and  resisting.  Yet  these  tigers  of  the  ice 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  encountered  an  obstacle. 
Not  a  morsel  of  pemmican  remained  except  in  the 
iron  cases,  which,  being  round  with  conical  ends, 


defied  both  claws  and  teeth.  They  had  rolled  and 
and  pawed  them  in  every  direction,  tossing  them 
about  like  foot-balls,  although  over  eighty  pounds 
in  weight.  An  alcohol-case,  strongly  iron-bound, 
was  dashed  into  small  fragments,  and  a  tin  can  of 
liquor,  mashed  and  twisted  almost  into  a  ball 
The  claws  of  the  beast  had  perforated  the  metal, 
and  torn  it  up  as  with  a  cold  chisel.  They  were 
too  dainty  for  salt  meats  ;  ground  coffee  they  had 
an  evident  relish  for;  old  canvass  was  a  favourite 
for  some  reason  or  other  ;  i 
been  reared  '  to  take  possession'  of  the  waste,  was 
gnawed  down  to  the  very  staff.  They  had  made  a 
regular  frolic  of  it;  rolling  our  bread-barrels  over 
the  ice-fort,  and  into  the  broken  outside  ice ;  and, 
unable  to  masticate  our  heavy  India-rubber  cloth, 
they  had  tied  it  up  in  unimaginable  hard  knots. 

"  McGary  describes  the  whole  area  around  the 
cache  as  marked  by  the  well-worn  paths  of  these 
animals;  and  an  adjacent  slope  of  ice-covered  rock, 
with  an  angle  of  45°,  was  so  worn  and  covered 
with  their  hair,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
had  been  amusing  themselves  by  sliding  down  it 
on  their  haunches ;  a  performance,  by  the  way,  in 
which  I  afterwards  caught  them  myself." 

Many  touching  accounts  of  the  strong  instinctive 
affection  subsisting  between  the  female  bear  and 
her  young,  have  been  given  by  Arctic  voyagers. 
This  interesting  fact  came  repeatedly  under  the 
observations  of  Kane  and  his  party.  Morton  and 
Hans  had  been  sent  out  to  explore  the  shores  of 
the  sound  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  frozen 
harbour  in  which  the  little  vessel  was  imprisoned. 
It  was  on  this  expedition  that  the  large  body  of 
open  sea  to  the  north  was  discovered,  communicat- 
ing as  some  suppose  with  a  great  polar  basin  al- 
ways free  from  ice.  In  the  account  of  their  jour- 
ney, the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  June  24th,  at  3  a.  m.,  they  started  again,  car- 
rying eight  pounds  of  pemmican  and  two  of  bread, 
besides  the  artificial  horizon,  sextant,  and  compass, 
a  rifle,  and  the  boat-hook.  After  two  hours'  walk- 
ing, the  travel  improved,  and,  on  nearing  a  plain 
about  nine  miles  from  where  they  had  left  the  sledge, 
they  were  rejoiced  to  see  a  bear  and  her  cub. 
They  had  tied  the  dogs  securely,  as  they  thought; 
but  Toodla  and  four  others  had  broken  loose,  and 
followed  them,  making  their  appearance  within  an 
hour.  They  were  thus  able  to  attack  the  bear  at 
once.  Hans  who,  to  the  simplicity  of  an  Esqui- 
maux, united  the  shrewd  observation  of  a  hunter, 
describes  the  contest  which  followed,  so  graphically 
that  I  try  to  engraft  some  of  the  quaintness  of  his 
description  upon  Mr.  Morton's  report.  The  bear 
fled  ;  but  the  little  one  being  unable  either  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  dogs  or  to  keep  pace  with  her,  she  turn- 
ed back,  and,  putting  her  head  under  its  haunches, 
threw  it  some  distance  ahead.  The  cub  safe  for 
the  moment,  she  would  wheel  round  and  face  the 
ogs,  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  to  run  away ;  but  it 
always  stopped  just  as  it  alighted,  till  she  came  up 
and  threw  it  ahead  again ;  it  seemed  to  expect  her 
aid,  and  would  not  go  on  without  it.  Sometimes 
the  mother  would  run  a  few  yards  ahead,  as  if  to 
coax  the  young  one  up  to  her,  and  when  the  dogs 
came  up,  she  would  turn  on  them  and  drive  them 
back  ;  then,  as  they  dodged  her  blows,  she  would 
rejoin  the  cub  and  push  it  on,  sometimes  putting 
her  head  under  it,  sometimes  catching  it  in  her 
mouth  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  For  a  time  she 
managed  her  retreat  with  great  celerity,  leaving 
the  two  men  far  in  the  rear.    They  had  engaged 


"  The  men  were  then  only  half  a  mile  behind ; 
and  running  at  full  speed,  they  soon  came  up  to 
where  the  dogs  were  holding  her  at  bay.  The 
fight  was  now  a  desperate  one.  The  mother  never 
went  more  than  two  yards  ahead,  constantly  look- 
ing at  the  cub.  When  the  dogs  came  near,  she 
would  sit  upon  her  haunches,  and  take  the  little 
one  between  her  two  hind  legs,  fighting  the  dogs  with 
her  paws,  and  roaring  so  that  she  could  have  been 
heard  a  mile  off.  'Never,'  said  Morton,  'was  an 
animal  more  distressed.'  She  would  stretch  her 
neck  and  snap  at  the  nearest  dog  with  her  shining 
teeth,  whirling  her  paws  like  the  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill. If  she  missed  her  aim,  not  daring  to  pursue 
one  dog  lest  the  others  should  harm  the  cub,  she 
would  give  a  great  roar  of  baffled  rage,  and  go  on 
pawing,  and  snapping,  and  facing  the  ring,  grin- 
ning at  them  with  her  mouth  stretched  wide.  When 
the  men  came  up,  the  little  one  was  perhaps  rested, 
for  it  was  able  to  turn  round  with  its  dam,  no  mat- 
ter how  quick  she  moved,  so  as  to  keep  always  in 
front  of  her.  The  five  dogs  were  all  the  time  frisk- 
ing about  her  actively,  tormenting  her  like  so  many 
gad-flies ;  indeed,  they  made  it  difficult  to  draw  a 
load  on  her  without  killing  them.  But  Hans, 
lying  on  his  elbow,  took  a  quiet  aim  and  shot  her 
through  the  head.  She  dropped  and  rolled  over 
dead,  without  moving  a  muscle.  The  dogs  sprang 
toward  her  at  once ;  but  the  cub  jumped  upon  her 
body,  and  reared  up,  for  the  first  time  growling 
hoarsely.  They  seemed  quite  afraid  of  the  little 
creature,  it  fought  so  actively,  and  made  so  much 
noise ;  and  while  tearing  mouthfuls  of  hair  from 
the  dead  mother,  they  would  spring  aside  the  mi- 
nute the  cub  turned  towards  them.  The  men  drove 
the  dogs  off  for  a  time,  but  were  obliged  to  shoot 
the  cub  at  last,  as  it  would  not  quit  the  body." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Exhortation  to  Trne  Christianity. 
It  is  easy  to  pretend  to  Christ :  but  to  be  a  true 
Christian  is  very  precious,  and  many  tribulations 
and  deep  afflictions  are  to  be  passed  through  be- 
fore it  is  attained  unto — as  those  that  are  made  so 
by  the  Lord,  experience. 

Now  everlasting  happiness  and  salvation  depends  j 
upon  true  Christianity.     Not   upon  having  the  j 
name  of  a  Christian  only,  or  professing  such  and 
uch  Christian  doctrines ;  but  upon  having  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  upon  being  renewed  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  receiving  the  spirit,  walk- 
ing in  the  spirit,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit.    Oh,  here  is  the  Christian  indeed  ;  and 
it  should  be  every  one's  care  not  to  fall  short  of 
this.     Now,  because  there  is  such  a  contention 
about  Christianity,  who  is  the  right  Christian,  it 
behoves  every  man  to  take  care  as  to  himself,  that 
he  be  really  such,  that  he  receive  that  from  God 
and  be  that  to  God,  which  none  but  the  right 
Christian  can  be  or  can  receive. 

This  is  the  use  I  would  make  of  these  things  in  •" 
my  own  heart;  even  to  be  sure  I  be  such  an  one,  '* 
as  God  hath  made,  and  will  accept  and  own  as  a  ¥ 
Christian.    And  having  had  some  experience  of 
this  thing,  and  truly  understood  what  the  Christian  "v 
state  is,  and  what  doth  attend  it,  I  shall  set  down 
some  few  things,  which  he  that  inwardly  knoweth 
(witnesseth  and  enjoyeth)  is  without  all  contro' 
versy,  a  true  Christian,  what  ever  men  may  ac 
count  of  him.     First,  he  that  is  a  new  creature  is 
without  doubt  a  true  Christian.    He  that  is  rcgen- 


her  on  the  land-ice  ;  but  she  led  the  dogs  in  shore,  erated,  he  that  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
up  a  small  stony  valley  which  opened  into  the  in-: mind  by  Christ  Jesus,  he  that  is  new-created  in 
terior.    But,  after  she  had  gone  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  holy  and  heavenly  image,  he  who  has  felt  the' 


her  pace  slackened,  and  the  little  one  being  jaded, 
she  soon  came  to  a  halt. 


power  of  God's  spirit  begetting  him  anew,  forming 
him  anew  out  of  the  old  nature  and  image  of  th< 
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irst  Adam,  into  the  nature  and  image  of  the  sec- 
>nd  Adam  ;  who  is  a  quickening  spirit ;  and  that 
'  vhich  is  begotten  and  born  of  him  is  Spirit. 

Secondly,  He  that  is  in  the  new  covenant  is  a 
rue  Christian.  He  that  hath  thirsted  after  the 
iving  waters,  and  hath  heard  the  call  to  the  wa- 
3rs  of  life,  hath  heard  the  voice  of  Him  who  gives 
ife,  and  hath  received  life  from  Him  who  giveth 
lie  to  all  who  come  to  Him,  and  who  niaketh  the 
i  ew  and  everlasting  covenant  with  all  that  hear 
lis  voice — take  up  His  cross  and  follow  Him ;  he 
!;  without  doubt  one  of  Christ's  sheep,  whom  the 
aepherd  owueth  and  taketh  care  of. 

Thirdly,  He  that  is  inwardly  circumcised  with 
■  je  circumcision  made  without  hands,  he  is  a  Jew 
jiwardly,  a  Christian  inward,  (in  the  sight  of  God) 
ho  has  felt  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ  Jesus, 
lad  is  one  of  those  worshippers  whom  God  hath 
>  >ught  out  and  taught  to  worship  Him,  in  the  life 
lad  spirit  of  His  son. 
Fourthly,  He  that  is  inwardly  washed  with  clean 
ater,  with  the  inward  water ;  he  is  the  inward 
i2w,  the  inward  Christian.    God  promised  to  pour 
|  it  clean  water  upon  His  Israel,  and  they  should  be 
Mean.  He  who  hath  the  clean  water  poured  upon  him 
wardly,  which  inwardly  washeth  and  cleanseth, 
ji  is  without  controversy  one  of  God's  inward  Israel. 

Fifthly,  He  that  feeds  on  the  bread  of  life 
4  thin,  and  drinks  the  water  of  life  out  of  his  own 
i  ;11  or  cistern,  he  without  doubt  is  living.  He  that 
:  'invited  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and 
;  ,mes  and  sups  with  the  Lamb,  he  is  one  of  the 
,i|me  nature  and  spirit  with  him.    He  with  whom 
jurist  sups,  who  hath  heard  Christ  knocking  at 
$\,  door ;  hath  opened  to  him  and  received  him  in, 
-t|  purify  his  heart  and  dwell  in  him,  and  sup  with 
J  n,  and  give  him  to  sup  with  himself,  so  that  he 
■Its  bread  in  the  kingdom,  and  drinks  wine  in  the 
lligdom,  and  partakes  of  the  feast  of  fat  things, 
-I  dch  God  makes  to  his  Israel  in  his  holy  moun- 
I  n ;  he  is  without  doubt  one  of  Christ,  and  par- 
ses of  this  in  and  through  him. 
JjSixthly,  He  that  liveth  the  Christian  life,  who 
[Jllketh  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit, 
J|0  doth  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  hath 
t  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  and  his  fear 
withiu  him,  and  his  holy  spirit  given  to  in- 
jjjjuct  him,  and  to  guide  him  to  answer  the  holy  law 
, M  tten  in  his  heart,  which  the  carnal  mind  is  not 
J.ject ;  nor  can  not  be  subject  to ;  without  doubt 
i*is  spiritual;  without  doubt  he  is  a  true  Christian. 
A '.  Seventhly,  He  that  lives  in  Faith,  who  knows 
Faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  hath  received 
,M  nd  lives  by  it,  who  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
-b,  only  by  faith  in  that  holy  power  which  doth 
M  in  him ;  so  that  he  lives,  and  believes,  and 
*ys,  from  an  holy  root  of  life,  which  causes  life 
ajrpring  up  in  him,  and  love  to  spring  up  in  him, 
''ill  the  lamb's  meekness  and  patience  to  spring 
■jAjin  him,  and  all  grace  to  spring  up  in  him;  I 
he  that  lives  thus,  without  doubt  is  engrafted 
A jh  the  true  vine,  into  the  true  olive  tree,  and  the 
''Mi  bears  him,  and  ministers  sap  unto  him,  and 
Mh  a  true,  fresh,  green,  living  branch  of  the  true 
■i,  of  the  holy  olive  tree.    Now,  having  the  wit- 
.  j|  in  myself,  the  testimony  of  him  that  begat  life 
jjjne,  testifying  to  his  own  work,  and  to  his  own 
Mil,  of  what  value   is  any  testimony  of  men 
wJr  tout,  against  this?    Christianity  is  a  mystery, 
jj  he  only  can  truly  sec  who  is  a  Christian  in- 
1J"  111,  who  hath  the  inward  eye  opened;  and  with 
!  Jll  inward  eye  J3  taught  of  God  to  pierce  into 
'  '■hi  wherein  Christianity  consisteth.    There  have 
,^ai  many  Christians  of  men's  making;  there  are 
3 ,  ,J1  some  Christians  of  God's  and  Christ's  making 
-  bich  Christians  God  and  Christ  will  own,  but 

1  c  the  other.  0,  let  men  have  a  care  !  that  when 
e  of  *  ' 


God  comes  to  distinguish  between  cattle  and  cat- 
tle (between  Christian  and  Christian,)  they  be  found 
such  as  God  will  make  up  as  his  jewels,  and  own 
as  the  sheep  of  his  fold,  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
bear  the  trial  of  his  searching  judgment  and  pure 
impartial  eye — and  not  such  as  still,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  profession  of  religion  and  Christianity, 
are  found  workers  of  iniquity,  and  so  not  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 

Isaac  Penington. 
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In  our  last  week's  number,  we  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  increase  of  the  African  Slave  trade, 
and  the  large  participation  of  American  citizens  in 
it.  The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  slaves  in 
Cuba,  occasioned  by  the  mortality  which  took 
place  among  them  last  year  from  the  Cholera,  and 
by  the  present  high  price  of  sugar,  prompts  un- 
principled men  to  run  all  risks  in  order  to  reap 
the  profits  from  the  illegal  market,  thrown  open  to 
them  there  by  the  complicity  of  the  authorities  in 
the  island,  whom  there  is  ample  ground  to  believe, 
receive  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  for  conniving  at 
the  landing  of  the  Africans  on  their  shores. 

The  following  account,  taken  from  the  Falmouth 
Post,  Jamaica,  exhibits  in  their  true  colours  the 
horrors  of  the  trade  as  it  is  constantly  going  on  :  — 

"  Capture  of  an  American  Slaver. — On 
Thursday  last,  the  16th  inst.,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Ann's  Bay  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a  schooner — evidently 
American — towed  into  port  by  her  Majesty's  brig 
Arab.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  schooner 
was  a  slaver,  and  that  she  had  on  board  a  large 
number  of  captives.  It  appears  that  the  Captain 
of  the  Arab  had  received  information  that  a  bark 
and  schooner  were  expected  in  Cuba  from  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  each  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.  A 
strict  watch  was  therefore  kept,  and  on  Monday, 
the  13th  inst.,  a  suspicious-looking  craft  was  seen 
with  a  full  press  of  sail,  making  the  best  of  her  way 
to  her  destined  port.  She  was  closely  pursued,  and 
the  captain  finding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  Arab,  deserted  her,  taking  with 
him  in  a  shallop  his  crew,  money,  chronometer  and 
other  useful  articles.  The  commander  of  the  Arab 
dispatched  his  gun-boat,  with  fifteen  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  First  Lieutenant,  with  orders 
for  the  capture  of  the  shallop.  The  chase  continued 
for  nearly  three  hours,  and  a  shot  having  destroy- 
ed the  rudder  of  the  shallop,  the  captain,  who  was 
owner  of  the  slaver,  surrendered.  Two  of  his  prin- 
cipal slaves  and  an  interpreter  were  taken  from  the 
shallop,  and  the  crew  were  left  in  it  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Cuba. 

"  The  first  Lieutenant  then  boarded  the  schooner, 
and  found  her  filled  with  young  Africans,  males 
and  females,  to  the  number  of  373,  no  less  than 
127  having  fallen  victims  to  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  during  a  voyage  of  29  days.  The 
poor  captives  were  in  a  wretched  condition — all  of 
them  were  naked — and  the  greater  part  seemed  to 
have  been  half-starved.  They  were  packed  close- 
ly together,  and  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  schooner  in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  sev- 
eral gentlemen  went  on  board,  and  their  sympa- 
thies were  excited  at  the  misery  they  witnessed. 
Messrs.  Bravo  &  Brothers  suggested  measures 
which  were  adopted,  and,  with  their  usual  liberal- 
ity, ordered  a  steer  to  be  killed,  and  soup  prepar- 
ed for  the  sufferers ;  other  gentlemen  furnished 
ground  provisions,  bread,  &c,  and  while  the  food 
was  being  prepared,  the  whole  of  the  human  cargo 
was  brought  upon  deck  and  washed,  and  had 


blankets  given  them  until  clothing  could  be  pro- 
cured. Thirty  of  them  were  in  a  dying  state,  but 
the  most  humane  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and 
up  to  the  time  when  our  informant  left  St.  Ann's 
Bay  they  were  all  alive,  and  expected  to  do  well. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Koyes,  Custos  of  the  Parish, 
sent  off,  without  loss  of  time,  a  dispatch  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lieutenant  Governor,  acquainting  him 
with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cap- 
ture, and  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the 
captives  should  be  handed  over  to  proprietors  of 
estates  who  were  anxious  to  procure  their  services. 

"  The  captain  of  the  schooner  refused  to  give  his 
name  or  the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  stated  that  he 
would  be  a  loser  of  $30,000 — a  loss  which  did  not 
cause  him  much  concern,  as  he  had  made  other 
and  successful  trips.  A  great  deal  of  information, 
however,  has  been  obtained  from  the  interpreter, 
who  mentioned  that  several  vessels  were  left  on  the 
African  coast — that  they  were  to  have  sailed  soon 
with  full  cargoes — that,  upon  an  average  two  ves- 
sels departed  weekly,  each  with  500  to  700  slaves 
on  board — that  the  trade  was  rapidly  increasing — 
and  that  the  slaves  on  being  landed  in  Cuba,  were 
worth  from  $500  to  $700  each.  With  regard  to 
those  that  were  captured  in  the  schooner,  there 
was  but  one  day's  supply  of  provisions  on  the  day 
of  capture,  and  so  limited  was  the  quantity  of  food 
doled  out  to  them  during  their  passage,  that  when 
they  saw  the  soup,  bread,  yams,  &c,  which  were 
sent  on  board  by  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Ann's,  they 
made  a  rush  to  get  at  them,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  exercise  a  rigid  discipline,  in  order  that 
the  numbers  that  were  the  most  enfeebled  should 
be  the  first  supplied. 

"  The  slave  schooner  has  two  decks,  and  be- 
tween them  the  captives  were  packed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  had  scarcely  room  to  move. 
During  each  day  of  the  voyage  they  sat  in  a  pain- 
ful posture,  eighteen  inches  only  being  allowed  for 
each  to  turn  in,  and  in  a  deck  room  of  30  feet  in 
length  300  human  beings  were  stowed  away,  and 
brought  up  in  platoons  once  every  day  to  get  a 
small  portion  of  fresh  air.  The  schooner  draws 
but  six  feet  of  water  and  is  of  great  breadth,  and 
flat-bottomed,  and  was  thus  built  to  enable  her,  in 
case  of  pursuit,  to  run  into  a  port  where  there  is 
not  much  depth  of  water.  The  interpreter  states 
that  when  the  slave-trading  captains  cannot  escape 
cruisers,  they  make  their  way  to  a  particular  point 
of  land  on  the  Cuban  coast,  run  the  vessels  ashore, 
and  leave  the  slaves  to  perish.  The  place  alluded 
to  is  surrounded  with  rocks — none  but  flat-bottomed 
boats  can  get  in — and  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
the  coast  is  blanched  with  human  bones. 

"  The  commander  of  the  Arab  is  in  pursuit  of 
the  bark  that  sailed  in  company  with  the  schooner, 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  accounts  of 
her  capture." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  Queen's  speech  was  read  by  commission.  Its  con- 
tents are  of  little  interest. 

The  London  subscription  for  the  Russian  railways  is 
closed,  and  is  reported  to  be  very  unsuccessful,  although 
the  exact  amount  is  not  published. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  visit  England. 

It  is  reported  that  the  East  India  Company  have  de- 
cided to  take  a  limited  part  in  the  operations  in  China, 
and  will  place  a  division  of  its  fleet  under  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's orders. 

Further  hostilities  had  occurred  in  Persia,  the  British 
forces  having  captured  the  city  of  Mohammcrah  on  the 
2Cth  ult.  The  Persians  lost  200,  killed  and  wounded  ; 
the  English  only  ten  men.  The  Shah,  it  is  stated,  has 
ratified  the  treaty  with  England,  negotiated  by  his  En- 
voy at  Paris. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  better,  and  prices 
had  advanced  Id.  for  all  except  the  lowest  qualities. 
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Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  flour,  30s.  a  31s.  Wheat 
had  advanced  slightly.  The  London  money  market  con- 
tinued stringent.    Consols,  93.}  a  93-jj. 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine  has  given  orders  to 
suspend  the  preparations  for  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
China.  The  Moniteur  announces  that  Baron  Gros  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  China, 
and  that  it  is  expected  he  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary,  having  the  same  powers,  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  assistance  in  the  negotiations  confided  to 
them.  The  statement  respecting  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France,  is  believed  to  be 
incorrect. 

Disturbances  continue  in  Spain.  Malaga  has  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  given  his  assent  to  the  Neuf- 
chatel  treaty. 

The  Belgian  journals  publish  the  account  of  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  Russians  are  to  be  al- 
lowed freedom  to  come  and  go  in  the  towns  of  Simoda 
and  Hakodadi,  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade 
with  greater  advantages  than  the  treaties  with  other 
powers  have  yet  accorded.  In  the  Japanese  treaty  with 
England,,  it  is,  however,  provided  that  the  English  shall 
at  all  times  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favoured,  and  the  terms  of  the  Russian  treaty  will,  there- 
fore, be  advantageous  to  them  if  good  faith  is  observed 
by  the  Japanese. 

A  Turkish  vessel  from  Tripoli,  having  fifteen  slaves  on 
board,  had  been  seized  at  Tchesme,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  English  consul  general.  The  municipal  council  at 
Smyrna  had  ordered  the  slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  Wallachian  government  has  fixed  the  15th  of  next 
month  for  the  elections  in  Wallachia.  The  Unionist 
party  were  confident  of  success. 

UNITED  STATES. — Kansas  Affairs.  —  The  District 
Attorney,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Stanton,  has  en- 
tered nolle  prosequis  in  all  the  charges  for  treason.  The 
prosecutions  of  Free  State  men  for  usurpations  of  office, 
would  probably  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  A 
more  hopeful  feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  territory.  The 
northern  immigration  this  spring  had  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Free  State  settlers,  that  they  no  longer 
doubted  Kansas  would  ultimately  be  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  slaveholders. 

Utah. — The  Mormon  authorities  carry  things  here 
with  a  high  hand.  A  late  account  says  :  "Judge  Stiles 
attempted,  on  the  9th  of  February,  to  hold  the  session  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  but  an  armed  force  entered  the 
court-room,  and,  by  intimidation,  obliged  the  Judge  to 
adjourn  the  Court  sine  die.  The  next  day  the  Court  was 
opened  again  for  territorial  business,  under  the  control 
of  Young  and  his  satellites,  who  openly  declared  their 
purpose  to  drive  out  the  Gentiles.  The  house  of  a  man 
was  torn  down,  because  he  had  presumed  to  disobey  or- 
ders, and  refused  to  turn  away  some  Gentiles  who  were 
boarding  with  him.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fire 
the  dwellings  of  T.  S.  Williams,  the  Attorne}-,  and  Judge 
Stiles,  the  United  States  Judge,  for  the  part  ihey  took  in 
a  suit  against  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  Both  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  church,  aud  denounced  as  apostates, 
for  trying  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Mormons  to  destroy  the  records  of  this  case, 
that  induced  them  to  burn  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court."  Major  McCulloch,  of 
Texas,  declined  the  office  of  Governor  of  Utah  recently 
tendered  him.  The  post  was  then  offered  to  Col.  Cum- 
mings,  of  Indiana,  who  also  declined.  From  Washing- 
ton, it  is  stated  that  a  vigorous  policy  will  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  Mormons,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  set  the  authority  of  the  United  States  at  de- 
fiance. About  two  thousand  United  States  troops  are, 
it  is  said,  now  moving  towards  Salt  Lake.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  states  that  letters  received  in  that  city  from 
Salt  Lake,  convey  the  news  that  Brigham  Young  had 
left  there  with  two  hundred  chosen  men  to  make  his 
way  north  through  Orrgon,  to  the  British  territories. 
The  Mormon  Kldur  Pratt  was  killed  on  the  14th  instant, 
near  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  by  Hector  EL  McLean,  of  N. 
Orleans,  whose  wife  was  deluded  into  going  to  Utah, 
with  a  party  of  Mormons,  taking  with  her  her  children. 

l'rnn*yli<ania. — The  Legislature  recently  adjourned  af- 
ter being  in  session  sixteen  weeks,  and  passing  nearly 
000  bills,  among  which  were  23  bank  charters,  making 
an  addition  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  of  be- 
tween six  ami  seven  millions.  Only  twenty-five  of  these 
acts  were  what  may  be  properly  railed  "general  laws, 
the  great  mass  relating  to  subjects  of  merely  local  inte- 
rest, as  the  change  of  election  districts,  directing  new 
roads,  authorizing  the  sale  of  real  estate,  dividing  town- 
ships," Ac. 

PkOadttpkia. — Mortality  last  week,  183. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  283.  Great  confu- 
sion prevails  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of 


the  municipal  authorities  endeavouring  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  establishing  a  Metropolitan 
Police,  an  amended  charter  for  the  city,  &c.  It  is  al- 
leged by  the  Mayor  and  those  who  side  with  him  in  the 
opposition,  that  some  of  the  provisions  in  these  acts  are 
unconstitutional.  The  license  law  of  the  last  session  is 
wholly  set  at  naught  by  the  liquor  dealers,  who  have 
formed  a  powerful  combination,  numbering  many  thou- 
sand members,  and  having  the  command  of  large  funds. 
The  buildings,  under  contract  this  spring,  of  which  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  gives  a  list,  amount  in  value  to 
nearly  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Lake  Superior. — The  navigation  on  this  great  lake  was 
open  on  the  11th  inst.  Six  large  steamers  had  left  the 
Sault  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  laden  with  railroad  sup- 
plies, for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Superior 
Railroad. 

Breadstuff's. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  23d  : — New  York,  Missouri  white  wheat,  $1.90  ;  red, 
do.  $1.69 ;  Canada  white,  $1.85  ;  corn,  92  cts.  a  96  cts. 
Philadelphia,  white  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.88  ;  red,  do.  $1.75 
a  $1.80  ;  corn,  84  cts.  a  90  cts.  Baltimore,  white  wheat, 
$1.80  a  $1.90;  red,  $1.70  a  $1.73;  corn,  87  cts.  a  90 
cts.    Cincinnati,  flour,  $7.25  per  bbl. 

Massachusetts. — In  1855,  the  population  of  this  State 
was  1,132,369.  It  has  a  stringent  law  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  The  returns  for 
1855  state  the  number  of  marriages  in  that  year  at 
12,329;  births,  32,845;  deaths,  20,798.  Of  the  births, 
there  were  16,785  males,  and  15,888  females. 

Miscellaneous. — Business  of  Pittsburg. — The  cash  value 
of  the  exports  of  Pittsburg,  the  past  year,  is  said  to  be 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  principal 
items  are  as  follows  : — Iron  and  steel,  $10,730,000  ;  coal, 
$4,774,000;  glass,  $2,634,900;  steamboats,  $1 ,934,800  ; 
lumber,  $1,790,800  ;  cotton,  $1,269,655  ;  iron  foundries, 
$1,248,300;  steam-engines,  $836,300. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
market.  It  is  manufactured  in  New  Orleans  and  at  Pro- 
vidence, and  sells  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  gallon.  If  the  ma- 
nufacture should  be  found  profitable,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  oil  will  be  derived  from  this  source. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. — During  four  days  of  last  week, 
fifty-four  vessels  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York,  laden 
with  cargoes  of  sugar  and  molasses  alone.  In  one  day 
the  amount  landed  was  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

A  Long  Train. — The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  says, 
that  a  train,  consisting  of  102  long  freight  cars,  in  which 
were  over  1000  head  of  cattle  and  a  large  number  of 
hogs,  was  brought  over  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  train  was  drawn  by  three  locomo- 
tives. 

Canada  Railroads. — The  outlay  for  these  works  in 
Canada  has  been  very  heavy,  and  accompanied,  it  is  said, 
with  much  corruption  and  dishonesty.  The  public  debt 
now  amounts  to  forty-nine  mllions  of  dollars,  of  which 
nineteen  millions  are  chargeable  to  public  works,  and 
twenty-one  millions  to  railroads.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  debt  must  be  largely  increased,  if  all  the  under- 
takings commenced  are  carried  to  completion. 

The  London  Police  costs  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly,  aud  numbers  5847  men,  of  whom  18  are  super- 
intendents with  salaries  of  from  $2100  to  $1000  ;  142  in- 
spectors, with  salaries  of  from  $1000  to  $400;  631  ser- 
geants, with  salaries  of  from  $500  to  $300  ;  and  5056 
constables,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $400  to  $200  a 
year,  besides  clothing,  which  is  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  a  very  small  portiou  of  this  force  is  devoted 
to  the  detection  of  criminals,  the  rest  being  mere  custo- 
dians of  the  peace. 

Arsenic  Eating. — Much  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  story 
of  the  Styrian  arsenic  eaters,  which  has  been  widely 
published,  and  generally  credited,  on  the  evidence  of 
Von  Tschudi,  Boner,  Johnston  and  others.  Late  thorough 
investigations  of  the  matter  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  story  of  there  being  people  in  portions  of 
Hungary,  who  use  arsenic  for  the  sake  of  its  fattening 
and  beautifying  effects,  is  inconsistent  and  utterly  incre- 
dible. 

The  Clmrrh  in  Mestico. — Late  accounts  represent  that 
the  Archbishop  has  wisely  decided  to  desist  from  his  op- 
position to  the  government.  He  has  issued  instructions 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  effect  that  they  arc  to  exact  no 
charges  for  any  ministerial  duties.  They  are  to  be  con- 
tent with  voluntary  contributions  for  their  support,  and 
to  abstain  from  politics,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend,  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house,  or 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of «'  The  Friend." 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  the 
3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon, the  30th  inst. 

Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  19th,  1857. 

Thos.  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Third-day, 
the  2d  of  Sixth  month.  The  cars  leave  Philadelphia  at 
half  past  7  A.  m.,  and  at  4  p.  m. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  14th  instant,  at  Horsham  Meeting, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Edward  Reeve,  of  Medford, 
N.  J.,  to  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer. 


Died,  the  27th  of  Third  mo.,  1857,  at  her  residence 
near  Damascus,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  after  several 
years  of  declining  health,  Keziah,  relict  of  Abraham 
Warrington,  Jr.,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age;  a  much 
esteemed  elder  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Somerton,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  28th 

of  Fourth  month,  1857,  Mary,  daughter  of  Tilman  and 
Rachel  E.  Patterson,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age.  Shei 
bore  her  sufferings  which  were  great,  with  composure 
and  resignation  ;  manifesting  much  greater  solicitude 
for  a  preparation  for  her  final  change  than  for  restora- 
tion to  health,  which  she  said  she  had  not  looked  to- 
wards from  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  and  tha 
death  had  no  terror  to  her.    She  was  naturally  of  1 1 
lively  and  animated  disposition,  but  was,  we  believe  j 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  inuocency.    Yet  whei 
brought  upon  a  sick  bed,  a  sense  of  great  unworthines 
of  Divine  favour,  of  the  necessity  of  prayer  unto  Goc'S 
and  of  her  own  poverty  and  incapacity  to  pray  availing 
ly  for  help,  brought  her  very  low.    But  through  mercj 
in  the  Lord's  own  time,  she  received  a  qualification  t 
intercede  fervently  with  Him,  that  her  sins  might  b 
forgiven,  might  every  one  be  blotted  out,  and  that  shl 
might  be  graciously  received  into  heaven  ;  and  agaitli 
that  her  sins  might  go  beforehand  to  judgment.  Afteij 
wards  alluding  to  this  last,  she  said  she  believed,  tin) 
through  mercy,  uumerited  mercy,  her  prayer  had  bee 
granted  that  her  sins  had  gone  beforehand  to  judgmen 
Appealing  to  her  parents,  she  desired  to  know  whethi 
they  had  anything  to  lay  to  her  charge.  On  their  assu 
ing  her  of  the  love  they  felt  for  her,  that  she  had  been 
dutiful  child,  and  they  had  nothing  against  her;  si  j 
said,  that  was  enough,  and  shedding  some  tears,  seeni(i( 
relieved.    On  the  evening  before  her  death,  her  suffe 
ings  being  great,  she  prayed  that  she  might  not  be  pell 
mitted  to  see  the  dawning  of  another  day,  concludiil 
with  saying:  "But  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O,  Lord, 
done,"  which  last  petition  seemed  to  be  answered,  Mi 
her  falling  asleep  near  the  dawning  of  the  day,  frc 
which  sleep  she  never  awoke,  but  quietly  passed  uwi 
to  her  eternal  rest,  leaving  to  her  friends  the  comfort|  | 
ble  evidence,  that  her  work  was  finished. 

 ,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Lydia  Hart,  aged  nearly  J 

years,  widow  of  the  late  John  Hart,  druggist,  of  this  ci  I 
She  was  a  member  of  Northern  District  Monthly  Mel  I 
ing.  For  several  years,  this  dear  Friend  had  been  col  I 
fined  to  the  house  from  a  rheumatic  affection  and  df  I 
ability  to  walk  :  thereby  causing  much  suffering  and) 1 
health,  from  want  of  exercise,  which  her  gentle,  quiet,  mc»i 
spirit  enabled  her  to  endure  with  christian  patience  oil 
resignation.  During  the  three  weeks  of  her  last  illneL 
not  a  murmur  was  heard  to  escape  her  lips,  all  \f, 
kinduess,  gentleness  and  sweetness;  affording  thecoWl 
forting  assurance  that  she  was  prepared  to  receive  Mi 
joyous  welcome  of  "will  done,  good  and  faithful  tm\ 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Lyons,  France,  Dec.  9,  1852. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  reaching  Lyons, — 
iie  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter, — we  have  already 
:iade  our  preparations,  and  are  about  to  leave 
France  for  the  Alps  aud  Sardinia.  And  in  depart- 
iig  from  this  beautiful  country,  I  am  obliged  to 
jiy,  that  I  have  found  some  of  my  previous  opin- 
j'us  in  relation  to  the  French  modified;  but  mo- 
ified  in  their  favour.    The  French  and  English 
^present  in  modern  times  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
If  antiquity.    If  the  English  may  be  regarded  as 
riheriting  the  wide  intellectual  grasp  with  the  fixed 
nd  obstinate  courage  of  the  old  Romans,  the 
Irench  seem  to  possess  the  inventive  power,  the 
I'finement,  the  vivacity,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
j  reeks.    In  estimating  the  French  character,  it 
ould  be  a  mistake  to  set  aside  the  women  of 
ranee.    It  is  well  known  that  the  French  women 
>ave  great  influence  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in 
ranee ;  and  their  influence  is  the  natural  result  of 
characteristics  which  are  usually  and  justly 
hcribed  to  them.    No  one  doubts  the  courage  of 
I  Frenchman ;  but  it  is  not  the  quiet,  calculating, 
domitable  courage  of  an  Englishman.    It  is  ob- 
ous,  excitable,  declamatory  ;  he  may  be  said  to 
,rry  it  upward  and  onward,  in  the  sight  of  every- 
i)dy,  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    In  the  French 
bman,  who  is  excluded  by  her  sex  and  position 
'  society  from  the  battle-field,  love  takes  the  place 
,  courage ;  and  there  is  a  similar  outward  deve- 
tpment  of  it.    It  moves  in  her  step;  sparkles  in 
i;r  eye;  is  heard  in  the  sweet  intonations  of  her 
'lice;  lives  in  her  unaffected  but  animated  gesti- 
.lation.    These  interesting  traits  necessarily  give 
■  e  women  of  France  power ; — a  power  however, 
jhich  may  be  turned  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good. 

Under  other  and  more  favourable  circumstances 
|e  French  people  would  take  a  still  higher  stand 
an  they  have  hitherto  held.    They  need,  in  the 
ist  place,  well  regulated  liberty.    I  know  that 
me  persons  maintain,  that  the  French  are  not 
pable  of  maintaining  a  republic.    But  I  must 
Infess  that  these  well  meaning  persons  appear  to 
i  too  easily  frightened,  besides  doing  no  small 
justice  to  the  French  people.    Break  from  a  poor 
isoner's  arms  the  chains  which  have  bound  them 
'  t  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  it  is  but  natural 
'  at  he  should  leap  from  the  ground,  if  he  has 
,  "ength  to  do  it,  and  utter  loud  cries  of  joy,  and 
his  extatic  flourishes  scandalize  the  sobriety,  or 


disturb  the  quiet  position  of  his  neighbour.  But 
give  him  a  little  time,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
violent  vibrations  of  early  liberty  will  settle  down 
into  a  just  and  peaceable  movement.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  liberated  nations. 

And  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  the  French- 
man's character,  it  should  be  said  further,  that  he 
needs,  in  common  with  all  men  and  all  peoples,  a 
deep  religious  sentiment; — such  as  would  naturally 
spring  from  a  more  general  and  thorough  study  of 
the  Bible  and  its  great  truths.  I  believe  it  is  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  character  more 
interesting,  none  more  suited  to  the  fulfilment  of 
all  public  and  private  duties,  than  that  of  the 
Frenchman,  when  those  interesting  natural  traits 
which  he  possesses  are  purified  by  the  influences  of 
religion.  What  nation,  what  people  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  missionaries  and  preachers  of 
equal  ardour  and  eloquence  ?  I  have  heard  their 
prayers  in  their  little  assemblies ;  I  have  listened 
to  their  burning  aspirations  for  the  good  of  man ; 
and  I  cannot  suppress  the  hope,  that  this  noble 
people  will  not  only  possess  freedom  and  religion 
in  their  own  land  ;  but  will  yet  have  a  prominent 
part  in  extending  them  to  other  nations. 

Turin,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  13,  1852. 
In  company  with  my  much  valued  travelling 
companions,  I  came  from  France  into  Italy  through 
the  Savoyard  Alps,  and  by  the  pass  of  Mount 
Cenis.  The  day  of  our  departure  from  Lyons  was 
mild  and  pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  Taking  the  nearest  route  to  Cham- 
berri,  the  principal  town  of  Savoy,  we  passed 
through  a  portion  of  the  French  territory,  which 
exhibited  everywhere  marks  of  fertility  and  good 
cultivation,  besides  being  rich  in  variegated  scenery. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  Italy  by 
some  of  the  other  routes,  filled  as  they  are  said  to 
be  with  snows  and  exposed  to  avalanches.  In 
journeying  from  Lyons  to  the  village  of  Pont  Beau- 
voisin,  situated  on  a  small  river,  called  the  Guiers 
Vif,  which  separates  France  from  Savoy,  we  were 
in  full  sight,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  Alpine  peaks,  which  reared  their 
snow-covered  and  well  defined  forms  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Savoy  is  now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
And  in  the  part  of  the  village  of  Pont  Beauvoison, 
which  is  on  the  Savoy  or  Sardinian  side  of  the 
Guiers  Vif,  is  a  custom-house,  where  our  baggage 
was  subjected  to  a  slight  examination. 

Travellers  sometimes  complain  of  these  things ; 
— but  I  must  confess  that  they  did  not  trouble  me 
much.  We  found  here  men  and  women  under  a 
new  and  different  government,  speaking  a  language 
different  from  our  own,  and  inhabiting  a  soil  never 
trodden  by  us  before,  but  the  instinctive  interpre- 
tations of  the  heart,  sacred  as  the  source  from 
which  they  spring,  recognized  the  bonds  of  univer- 
sal relationship;  and  I  loved  them  without  know- 
ing them. 

On  leaving  this  village,  we  found  ourselves,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  ele- 
vated and  difficult  mountain  passes  called  the  gorge 
of  La  Chaille.    The  Guiers  Vif,  having  its  origin 


in  the  neighbouring  mountainous  region  of  the 
Grand  Chartreuse,  dashes  onward  from  precipice 
to  precipice  through  this  gorge.  This  region  has 
been  described  in  an  eloquent  passage  of  Rousseau. 
And  certainly,  this  is  one  of  the  sublime  and  elo- 
quent places  of  nature.  The  road  has  been  formed 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the 
foaming  stream  beneath, — sometimes  by  blasting  a 
passage  through  the  solid  rock,  sometimes  by  ter- 
races or  embankments  of  solid  masonry  built  up 
along  the  edge  of  these  frightful  abysses.  The 
shades  of  evening  closed  upon  us  when  we  were 
passing  through  this  remarkable  region ;  but  I  saw 
and  felt  enough  to  enable  me  easily  to  imagine, 
how  these  wild  and  terrific  scenes  must  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  creative  and  vigorous  mind  of 
Rousseau. 

We  travelled  the  whole  of  that  night.  There 
was  no  light  of  the  moon;  but  the  stars  shone 
clear  and  brightly.  And  as  we  moved  along  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  frequently  changed  our 
direction,  they  seemed  to  be  dancing  and  playing 
in  the  green  dark  tops  of  the  mountains.  From 
time  to  time,  another  light  shone  lower  down  on  the 
mountainous  declivities,  and  yet  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us.  It  was  the  light  of  the  cottage  on  the 
rocks ;  the  star  of  the  poor  man's  hearth,  and  of 
domestic  relationships  and  love.  On  the  other  side 
of  us  and  only  a  few  feet  distant  were  dark  abysses. 
As  I  looked  down,  I  could  see  nothing  but  dark- 
ness robed  in  mists.  So  near  did  we  approach, 
that  sometimes  we  seemed  to  be  riding  on  the 
wings  of  a  dark  cloud  ;  and  from  the  depths  invi- 
sible came  up  the  troubled  sound  of  foaming 
waters. 

On  the  route  to  Chamberri,  there  is  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Les  Echelles,  which  is  situated  also 
upon  the  mountain  river,  Guiers  Vif.  There  is  a 
valley  here,  through  which  the  road  leads ;  but  the 
farther  end  of  it  is  shut  up  by  a  vast  limestone 
rock  thrown  directly  across  the  way.  It  is  eight 
hundred  feet  high.  It  reminded  me  of  the  rock, 
which  Livy  describes  as  having  stopped  the  pas- 
sage of  Hannibal  for  a  time  when  entering  Italy 
through  the  Alps ;  and  which  he  was  obliged  to 
soften  by  heating  it,  and  then  pouring  vinegar  upon 
it;  and  over  which  he  made  his  way  by  cutting 
steps  in  difficult  places  when  he  had  softened  it  in 
this  manner.  The  road  which  we  took  winds  part 
of  the  way  up  this  massive  pile  of  limestone ;  and 
then  passes  through  an  immense  artificial  tunnel 
in  its  centre,  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
carriages  abreast,  and  is  twenty-five  feet  high.  It 
is  about  a  thousand  long.  The  excavation  of  this 
tunnel,  a  gigantic  conception  indicative  of  the 
mind  of  its  author,  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  was  finished  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  1817. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  two  great  military  leaders  of  ancient 
and  modern  times, — Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 
Hannibal  passed  over  the  rocks;  Napoleon  went 
through  them.  This  was  the  difference  between 
the  two  men.  Hannibal  ascended.  He  loved  high 
places.  His  foot  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  a  soldier,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a  repub- 
lican. Napoleon,  too  proud  or  too  powerful  to  go 
over  them,  shaped  the  mountains  to  his  own  model ; 
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and  be  treated  men  and  institutions  in  the  same 
way.  Napoleon  too  was  a  soldier  and  a  monarch- 
ist. The  one  modified  and  vitiated  his  principles 
by  his  inordinate  love  of  his  country.  The  other 
sacrificed  his  principles  to  his  ambition.  Both  took 
the  sword  ;  and  both  fell  by  the  sword.  Hannibal, 
showing  to  his  soldiers  from  the  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  overthrowing  mighty 
armies  at  Thrasymene  and  Cannae,  carried  his 
standards  to  the  gates  of  Home,  But  the  tide  of 
aggressive  war,  in  its  terrible  revulsion,  and  by  a 
law  of  reaction  which  never  fails,  rolled  back 
again,  and  swept  away  his  city  and  nation.  Na- 
poleon too,  the  conqueror,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of 
Europe,  carried  the  eagles  of  his  legions  to  the 
gates  of  Moscow ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  go 
beyond  that  barrier  of  fire.  The  sea  or  proud  and 
oppressive  violence,  rolling  back,  not  only  over- 
whelmed his  nation,  but  dashed  their  ruined  leader 
on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  And  this  is  the  great 
lesson  which  history  teaches.  What  is  gained  by 
the  violence  of  the  sword,  is  lost  again  ;  but  what 
is  gained  by  truth  and  love,  is  gained  forever. 

The  night  is  favourable  to  reflection ;  and  such 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  as  I  travelled 
through  the  mountains  of  Savoy  under  the  light  of 
the  stars.  At  midnight  we  arrived  at  Chamberri. 
Through  the  region  of  that  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, I  believe  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  that 
Hannibal  made  his  way  into  Italy.  This  is  an  old 
city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capitol 
of  Savoy.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Xavier  Le  Mais- 
tre,  the  author  of  the  Leper  of  Aost  and  other 
popular  writings ;  and  Bousseau,  whose  genius  took 
its  hue  in  part  from  the  wild  scenes  of  nature,  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  mountains,  which  rear  their  heads 
around  it.  It  has  its  manufactures,  its  public  lib- 
rary and  college ;  but  its  objects  of  interest  are  not 
such  as  to  detain  the  stranger  in  it  for  a  long  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lyncs]  Griibb. 
It  would  appear  from  her  letters,  that  she  paid 
a  short  visit  in  England,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
removed  from  Ireland  to  reside  there,  in  1797,  and 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
iu  London.  Fifth  mo.  14th,  1797,  at  Liverpool, 
Hhe  says  :  "  We  got  well  here,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
last  night;  were  thirty-sis  hours  at  sea.  I  was 
very  ill  the  first  day  so  that  I  went  to  bed,  and 
staid  till  within  a  few  hours  of  landing ;  not  find- 
ing staying  on  deck  would  do,  as  I  have  known  it 
before ;  however  I  was  better  than  some  others, 
almost  continually  thinking  of  my  dear  friends  in 
Ireland  ;  sleeping  or  waking,  some  of  you  are 
nearly  constantly  with  me.  I  must  labour  after 
depth  of  spirit,  that  so  the  will  of  my  All-wise. 
Creator  may  be  known,  and  ability  felt  to  obey. 
I  feel  a  very  poor  creature  indeed,  at  present;  my 
help  must  be  alone  iu  him  who  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting."  In  the  Eighth  month,  she  obtain- 
ed a  Certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit 
families  within  its  limits,  and  some  meetings  in  the 
northern  counties.  Thomas  Scattcigood  bcin^  then 
in  that  city,  showed  his  fatherly  sympathy  with 
her,  charging  her  to  keep  to  her  gilt,  let  it  turn 
what  way  it  would.  She  says:  "My  heart  was 
abundantly  humbled  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
care  and  wonderful  kindness  of  Israel's  Shepherd. 
I  met  with  this  dear  exercised  man  again,  on  First- 
day,  at  Tottenham(  where  he  made  way  for  my 
relief  in  meeting,  and  took  very  kind  notice  of  BUJ 
afterwards;  pot  me  to  go  with  him  to  llionn- 
Home's,  anil  in  a  religious  opportunity,  spoke  of 
some  of  the  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  him,  in 


his  travels  abroad,  and  some  present  would  know 
changes  of  dispensations,  many  strippings  and  deep 
probations  of  spirit ;  but  there  was  no  need  to  be 
discouraged.  Thus  He  who  is  everlasting  in  lov- 
ing kindness,  cither  immediately  or  instrumentally 
gives  unto  us  what  we  stand  in  need  of." 

Many  were  nearly  and  sweetly  united  to  one 
another  in  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace,  at  that 
period  of  our  Society,  and  were  favoured  with  a 
true  discerning,  so  as  to  be  qualified  under  the 
fresh  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  work  to  which  the 
Lord  called  them.  It  was  their  meat  and  drink  to 
be  employed  by  their  divine  Master  in  gathering 
souls  to  Him  by  the  gospel  net,  to  see  the  growth 
of  the  visited  in  the  blessed  Truth  in  the  humility 
and  devotedness  of  the  Lord's  children,  and  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  their  Redeemer  spreading 
among  men.  They  loved  and  sympathized  with 
one  another,  as  members  of  the  same  household  of 
faith,  and  rejoiced  in  their  prosperity  in  the  courts 
of  our  God.  Dedication  unreservedly  to  the  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  will  continue  to 
yield  the  same  fruits. 

In  her  twenty-fourth  year,  being  out  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  at  Buckingham,  Eleventh  mo.,  1797,  she 
says :  "  Sometimes,  after  a  meeting  of  more  than 
two  hours,  the  people  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw,  saying  meeting  is  not  over ;  and  they 
often  wish  for  another ;  but  we  seldom  find  this 
required  of  us,  and  are  generally  glad  when,  through 
adorable  mercy,  our  lives  are  given  to  us  for  a  prey, 
so  that  we  can  escape  with  them  to  the  next  place, 
and  come  under  renewed  baptism  for  what  is  to 
come.  Many  of  the  roads  we  travel  are  very  bad ; 
not  much  used  except  by  farmers.  The  other  day 
I  went  with  some  Friends  to  seek  a  place  in  a  large 
village  for  a  meeting,  and  was  so  frightened  at  the 
road,  that  I  was  obliged,  as  I  thought,  to  alight 
from  my  horse,  giving  a  friend  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting me  over  a  sad,  miry  place,  as  well  as  my 
horse,  and  then  lifting  me  up  again ;  I  confess  I 
was  ashamed  afterwards,  and  thought  I  had  lost 
most  of  my  courage."  Birmingham,  Twelfth  mo. 
12th,  "  I  have  had  a  deal  of  travelling  and  many 
meetings  in  very  foul  weather ;  I  have  been  wet 
through  several  times,  and  for  some  miles  the  snow 
was  so  heavy  I  could  hardly  see,  it  coming  so  thick 
in  my  face.  That  day  we  rode  from  Eatington,  in 
Warwickshire,  to  Warwick,  ten  miles,  to  a  ten 
o'clock  meeting,  and  had  another  in  the  evening 
with  the  people,  who  do  not  profess  with  us,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  was 
large,  and  in  a  good  degree  divinely  favoured,  as 
was  another  the  next  evening  at  Coventry.  Blessed 
forever  be  that  Power  that  doth  all  things  right! 
Our  journey  to  Coventry  was  almost  dangerous, 
but  we  were  not  easy  to  stay  at  Warwick.  A 
friend  who  accompanied  us,  cut  the  snow  several 
I  lines  out  of  the  hor.-es'  feet  with  a  knife,  or  they 
might  have  fallen.  We  got  to  the  place,  coming 
|  through  a  deal  of  water,  from  the  great  rain  that 
followed  the  snow  ;  sometimes  we  could  see  nothing, 
tor  ;i  long  way  before  us,  but  water.  However,  we 
have  been  mercifully  preserved  from  accidents  or 
I  cold,  very  much.  Here  1  fee]  still  bound,  although 
1  have  sat  some  distressing  meetings  in  silence,  or 
j  nearly  so,  and  in  others  have  been  a  little  enlarged 
:  iu  the  gilt  mercifully  vouchsafed  ;  have  also  sat  in 
fourteen  families.  What  I  have  done  has  been 
]  through  inexpressible  pain,  and  in  one  instance 
particularly,  when  I  had  to  tell  a  young  woman 
who  appear.s  in  meetings,  that  hers  was  a  Jlixitiiig 
mi i, is/ ///,  and  the  Lord  would  have  nouc  such. 
Oh,  1  could  not  help  it,  let  the  consequence  be  as 
it  might ;  the  word  was  like  a  sword  iu  my  soul 
[till  I  gave  up.    I  remembered  I  could  not  choose 


what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,  and  yet  be 

accepted. 

"  Third  mo.  5th.  We  went  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Worcester,  and  were  unexpectedly 
detained  from  this  place  about  five  weeks,  passing 
through  much  probation,  having  public  meetings,  &c. 
Since  our  return  we  have  had  more  than  a  hundred 
opportunities  in  families,  and  attended  many  meet-^ 
ings,  but  have  not  appointed  any,  yet  feel  bouDd  J 
in  spirit,  and  cannot  rightly  make  our  escape,  li 
am  ready  to  conclude  at  times  I  have  many  death*: 
to  die,  before  the  Divine  will  is  wrought  out  in  me,\ 
peradventure  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  this; 
painful  yet  necessary  work,  it  is  that  this  Divim 
will  may  be  wrought  out  by  us  and  through  usj 
Well,  Divine  aid  is  the  alone  sufficiency;  where 
else  can  we  centre?  unto  whom  shall  we  go?  H<| 
hath  the  words  of  eternal  life,  even  be  who  speak: 
in  righteousness,  and  oh,  precious  annexed  lan  j 
guage — 'mighty  to  save.'    He  hath,  even  to  nr  j 
soul,  many  a  time  proved  himself  omnipotent,  fo  • 
which  hath  my  mind  been  bowed  in  reverent  subj 
mission ;  in  the  moment  of  extremity  be  hath  bee  J 
my  deliverer.    Yesterday  was  a  time  of  uncoml 
mon  exercise.    I  had  been  silent  at  several  meet! 
ings  and  two  burials,  save  a  short  testimony  in  on  j 
of  them,  and  felt  on  going  to  meeting  again,  poo:| 
and  empty,  without  any  expectation  of  being  qu£| 
lified  to  minister  to  others ;  but  whilst  'I  was  musj 
ing,  the  fire  burned  ;'  then  spake  I  what  flowed  ui| 
premeditated,  not  only  in  testimony,  but  supplies  j 
tion;  but  oh,  between  meetings,  the  suffering  w£j 
unutterable,  save  in  mental  groans  to  Him  who,  j 
believed,  existed,  who  knows  all  hearts.    Thus  | 
lay  on  the  bed  most  of  the  time,  till  we  must  £| 
again,  not  knowing  that  He  who  hideth  himself  i 
wisdom,  would  be  pleased  to  put  a  new  song  im 
my  heart,  and  command  the  utterance  thereof  :| 
words,  as  was  afterwards  the  case,  both  in  meetin 
and  in  a  family  in  the  evening ;  then  I  said,  it 
good  to  trust  in  the  Lord." 

While  absent  from  Birmingham,  attending  meej 
ings  in  Worcester,  she  mentions  that  next  day  aftJj 
the  Monthly  Meeting  there,  she  had  to  go 
Wolverhampton  market,  and  speak  to  the  peopl 
in  two  places,  also  to  a  large  number  of  those  tenj 
ed  gentlemen,  who  dined  at  an  inn ;  and  also  hi| 
a  meeting  there  in  the  evening.    At  this  place  s, 
says  :  "  Many  hearts  were  tendered,  and  we  we 
sensible  of  much  holy  aid  to  fulfil  all  the  appi 
bended  will,  yet  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  my  spin 
as  it  were,  was  again  in  the  deeps  ;  but  this  eve 
ing  I  am  quiet,  and  seem  bravely,  notwithstandiij; 
all." 

One  of  her  companions,  J.  Burlingham,  wro 
this  account  of  the  visit  at  this  place  :  "  Yesterd 
is,  I  hope,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us  their  com] 
nious,  and,  1  trust,  many,  many  more.  Thou  ma  I 
remember  1  told  thee  S.  L.  had  spoiled  my  nig* I 
rest.  I  may  say  it  was  a  very  great  trial  to  i|» 
and  not  the  less  so,  from  seeing  S.  L.  in  such  a  dc 
I  ressed,  low  spot,  which  more  or  less  continued,  1 1 
til  within  a  little  distance  of  Wolverhampton,  it 
neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  any  Friend  there,  exel 
those  at  our  quarters.  On  inquiry  we  were  tB 
the  most  suitable  place  to  speak  would  be  from  B 
upper  window  of  the  inn,  but  that  not  feeling  ri.| 
to  S.  L.,  we  left  her  to  take  the  helm.  She  sw 
to  A.  Baker,  'Do  thou  take  11.  B.'s  arm;  I  4 
take  J.  B.'s,'  so  she  led  the  way  into  the  marlfc 
After  making  a  short  stand,  she  began  to  adds 
those  around  her,  and  had  not  spoken  many  em 
fences,  when  divers  shed  tears,  struck  dumb  ai< 
were,  with  amazement;  indeed  the  power  was# 
great  and  so  evidently  felt,  that  tear  was  ta» 
from  me.  Alter  a  very  solemn,  but  short  opjf 
tunity,  having  hold  of  my  arm,  she  went  more  fc> 
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the  centre  of  the  market,  which  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  seeing  a  butcher's  block,  without  asking  any 
questions  to  whom  it  belonged,  she  and  Ann 
:  mounted  it,  my  brother  and  self  standing  on  each 

•  side.  A  large  audience  collecting  immediately,  she 
1  addressed  them  for  about  an  hour,  to  the  satisfac- 
■  tion,  I  believe,  of  most  that  could  hear  her.  When 

she  got  down,  great  was  the  anxiety  of  many  to 
I  shake  hands  with  her,  which  numbers  did,  and  also 

•  expressed  their  thankfulness. 

I  ,  -  "  By  this  time  the  farmers,  many  of  them,  were 

I I  gone,  and  going  to  dinner ;  we  therefore  went  to 
»l  the  inn,  the  people  making  way  for  us  to  pass 
' '  respectfully.  When  there,  S.  L.  did  not  seem  quite 
» i  easy  in  thus  missing  the  farmers,  but  understand- 
« I  ing  a  number  were  dining  at  the  ordinary,  she  con- 
[  eluded  to  offer  herself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
'  dined.  My  brother  went  and  asked  them  the  ques- 
:;  tiou;  the  chairman  immediately  replied,  they  or 
!  he  had  no  objection.  My  brother  and  myself  ac- 
i  'companied  S.  L.  and  A.  B.  into  the  room.  We 
«»  were  asked  to  go  up  to  the  top,  but  S.  L.  declined, 
tfand  sat  down  at  the  bottom.  During  a  space  of 
it  about  ten  minutes'  silence,  divers  interruptions  took 
m  place  by  people  coming  in.  If  I  may  give  a  de- 
scription of  S.  L.'s  engagement  at  that  time, 

a*  agreeably  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  say  that  her 
-••elegance  of  language,  pertinent  matter,  persuasive 
1  energy,  and  above  all,  the  crowning  authority  and 
i«H  power,  I  think  I  never  witnessed  exceeded,  if 
ntequalled.  When  she  had  done,  she  immediately 
began  to  withdraw,  when  the  company,  every  man, 
.;  rose  from  his  seat,  though  silently,  yet  most  respect- 
:.  fully;  they  showed  at  the  same  time,  good  manners, 
and  also  assent  to  what  they  had  heard.  On  in- 
:  juiry,  we  found  the  company  she  had  been  ad- 
dressing was  composed  of  gentlemen  farmers,  seve- 

:  ral  attorneys,  and  one  clergyman ;  the  latter  had 
it  leard  her  in  the  market ;  the  chairman,  we  appre- 
hend, was  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  So  we 
MElsee  how  her  language  was  suited  to  the  company, 
il  ind  she  knew  nothing  until  afterwards  as  to  who 
hey  were."    She  had  also  a  favoured  meeting  in 

:  he  Methodist  meeting-house,  two  thousand  people 
Itabeing  thought  within  the  walls;  and  many  hun- 
ikiilreds  could  not  get  in. 

j  She  returned  to  London,  and  attended  the  Yearly 
iHKleetiflg,  of  which  she  says :  "  I  believe  the  Lord 
jplilmighty  hath  so  far  bowed  the  heavens,  and  come 

•  ciown  amongst  us,  as  that  he  hath  again  evinced 

:uat  this  people  he  hath  formed  for  himself,  and 
soil  till  designs  they  should  peculiarly  show  forth  his 
i  raise.  May  the  present  visitation  of  Divine  love 
fj  e  accepted  by  us  as  a  people ;  for  if  we,  as  it  were, 
.  :.  old  our  peace,  the  stones  of  the  street  will  cry  out; 
,  r,!i?eing  that  in  the  most  expressive  language,  that  of 
js^jie  whole  tenor  of  the  life  of  man,  God  Almighty 
jj^jill  be  glorified.  All  the  American  Friends,  now 
tDiji  England,  are  here,  and  have  exercised  their 
ts.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  did  no  business,  for 
j^ji  any  were  engaged  in  exhortation  or  supplication, 
lB>  M  aongst  whom  was  W.  Savery,  who  came  to  visit  us." 
"ritiug  from  Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1798, 
ie  mentions  that  since  leaving  London,  she  had 
go  to  many  market-places,  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
e,  as  well  as  having  very  large  meetings  in-doors, 
ost  of  which  were  seasons  of  enlargement  and  of 
me  relief.  Sometimes  in  the  market-places,  great 
lenness  was  among  people,  and  at  others  very 
tie.  At  Leicester,  a  great  town,  while  she  was 
eaking  in  the  market,  the  people  were  very  quiet, 
id  some  in  tears,  one  of  the  mayor's  officers  or- 
red  her  to  desist ;  and  presently  two  more  came 
a  furious  manner  through  the  crowd  that  stood 
■ind,  evidently  intending  to  pulk  her  down  from 
lere  she  stood ;  but  looking  at  them,  their  coun- 
lances  fell,  and  they  appeared  to  have  no  power 
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to  touch  her.  As  the  mayor  had  given  them  an 
order,  she  informed  the  people  of  it,  and  commend- 
ed them  to  their  inward  teacher,  Christ  Jesus,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  opportunity  would 
have  its  use,  and  that  she  felt  clear  in  the  sight  of 
the  Most  High.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
grieved  at  the  disturbance  given  to  her,  and  some 
said,  had  it  been  a  mountebank  who  stood  there, 
he  would  have  been  suffered  to  proceed,  but  that 
which  drew  their  attention  to  God,  was  prohibited. 
She  retired  to  her  chamber  at  a  friend's  house, 
after  the  bustle,  and  remarks :  "  Oh,  the  sweet 
tranquillity  that  filled  my  mind  !  I  thought  it  a 
foretaste  of  that  glorious  rest  prepared  for  the  chil- 
dren of  God  in  his  eternal  kingdom." 

Next  day  being  First-day,  the  meetings  were 
crowded  by  persons  from  town  and  country,  and 
some  who  are  seldom  seen  at  such  opportunities. 
The  Lord  manifested  his  presence  in  both,  giving 
authority  in  the  awful  line  of  the  ministry  ;  but  not 
feeling  released,  a  large  meeting  was  held  the  next 
evening  in  an  assembly-room,  in  which  S.  L.  thought 
it  might  be  said  Truth  reigned,  for  which  their 
minds  were  humbly  grateful.  After  visiting  the 
following  day  two  jails  and  an  infirmary,  they  got  in 
the  evening  to  Castle  Donnington,  the  abode  of 
that  experienced  minister,  Ruth  Follows;  and  at- 
tended their  meeting  the  succeeding  day,  where 
there  was  a  marriage,  and  the  meeting-house  full 
of  people ;  and  truly  comfortable  it  was  to  them, 
to  sit  with  and  minister  to  a  large  gathering  of 
solid  people. 

Sunderland,  Eleventh  mo.  3d,  1798.  "At  New 
Castle,  we  had  to  surmount  much  difficulty  in  the 
path  cast  up  for  us,  as  it  appeared  necessary  we 
should  not  only  have  very  large  meetings,  but  go 
into  the  markets;  in  all  we  had  cause  to  say: 
'  What  ailed  thee,  oh,  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest 
&c.  A.  B.  being  ill,  I  had  to  go  without  a  female, 
and  obtained  relief.  Next  day  I  wrote  thus  :  1  Had 
on  my  bed  to  scrutinize  concerning  the  engagements, 
and  desire  all  in  me  might  be  done  away  that 
breathed  anything  out  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  that  he  would  be  with  me  in  future.  Oh, 
Lord,  thou  only  knowest  how  my  soul  partook  of 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  yesterday,  in  endea- 
vouring to  move  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty 
in  thy  sight.  Thou  wast  graciously  pleased  to 
support  me  in  it,  and  bring  me  through  it ;  for  this 
and  all  thy  dealings  with  me  to  this  day,  my  soul 
blesses  thy  holy  name.'  In  the  street,  a  man  spoke 
roughly  to  me,  and  bade  me  begone ;  that  that 
was  the  place  to  sell,  not  to  hear  my  nonsense, 
stood  till  I  felt  the  power,  and  then  replied,  he  must 
be  serious  one  day  or  other,  and  that  was  also  the 
place  to  clear  my  conscience,  the  Lord  God  having 
laid  it  on  me.  He  said  no  more  that  I  heard  of, 
and  the  people  behaved  well." 

Writing  to  a  friend  from  Warkworth,  Twelfth 
mo.  2d,  she  says:  "Dost  thou  continue  the  same 
as  when  we  were  personally  together,  suffering 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  supposing  thou  makest 
little  or  no  progress,  after  all,  in  the  Divine  life — that 
thou  art  not  advanced  in  the  experience  of  so  dying 
to  thyself,  as  to  live  to  Him  who  died  for  us  ?  If 
so,  my  mind  can,  even  this  moment,  sympathize  a 
little  with  thine,  for  it  is  a  discouraging  apprehen- 
sion; yet  is  it  not  possible  to  be  groundless  '/  May 
we  not  think  ourselves  worse  than  God  sees  us,  as 
well  as  better  ?  Therefore,  my  affectionate  coun- 
sel to  thee  is,  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
past,  and  endeavour  to  take  courage ;  thanking 
Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings  flow,  for  his  un- 
speakable gift;  even  seeing  thou  hast  a  measure 
of  that  which  was  his  tried  apostle's  sufficiency. 
Thou  knowest  it  pleases  Divine  goodness  to  work 
in  a  hidden  way,  in  refining  us  for  himself.  Have 


we  then  more  to  look  after  than  humble  submis- 
sion to  his  holy  will  in  doing  or  suffering  ?  I  will 
proceed  to  say  how  we  have  got  on.  1  think  my 
last  words  were,  '  going  to  Holy  Isle ;'  accordingly 
we  made  for  it  that  night ;  it  not  being  very  acces- 
sible except  when  the  tide  is  out,  we  had  to  wait 
an  hour  after  riding  eight  miles  in  high  wind  and 
hail,  that  almost  cut  our  faces;  it  was  about  six 
o'clock  when  it  was  thought  safe  to  cross  over  on 
the  sands,  three  miles.  We  had  two  guides,  one 
a  chaise  driver,  who  had  been  often  there,  and  an- 
other a  fisherman  of  the  island  ;  but  although  they 
went  first,  if  I  had  not  believed  we  were  in  the  way 
of  our  duty,  I  should  have  been  in  a  most  sad 
fright,  for  all  before  us  was  in  appearance,  sea  ; 
and  after  a  while  we  got  into  deep  water,  nearly 
up  to  our  horses 's  bellies.  I  was  in  perturbation ; 
so  much  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  proceed,  and 
so  was  my  A.  B. ;  but  I  was  almost  in  hysterics,  my 
spirits  were  so  affected.  It  was  no  light  matter  to 
have  two  heads  of  families,  two  young  men — one 
expecting  soon  to  be  married,  besides  Ann  and  my- 
self, in  what  I  thought  danger  of  losing  our  lives, 
and  all  on  my  concern.  We  got  safe  over,  and 
had  two  meetings  next  day,  so  as  to  liberate  us 
the  next  morning  when  the  tide  suiting,  and  by 
day-light  we  got  very  well  to  the  other  side  again." 
The  danger  to  which  those  dear  friends  were  ex- 
posed, and  their  efforts  to  accomplish  their  reli- 
gious duties,  show  their  devotion  and  faithfulness 
to  their  Lord  and  Master.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  first  members  of  the  Society 
were  subjected,  and  their  undaunted  zeal  in  pub- 
lishing the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  unfolded  to  their 
minds  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  Spiritual  gifts 
differ  according  to  the  will  of  the  great  Giver,  but 
where  the  recipients  are  entirely  given  up  to  his 
direction  and  guidance,  they  will  feel  that  their 
occupancy  is  to  be  paramount  to  everything  else. 
To  them  they  are  of  unspeakable  value  in  the 
progress  of  their  salvation,  by  which  their  heavenly 
Father  is  glorified,  sinners  are  warned  and  invited 
to  come  to  Christ,  and  those  who  have  already  re- 
ceived Him  into  their  hearts,  are  cheered  and 
strengthened  to  pursue  with  alacrity  their  heavenly 
journey.  All  keeping  their  places  in  the  Truth,  a 
holy  harmony  and  unity  are  witnessed  among  the 
members  of  the  body,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  the  sweet  reward  granted  them,  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  blessed  Keeper  and  Teacher. 


Curious  Facts. — Captain  Beaufort  saw,  near 
Smyrna,  in  1841,  a  cloud  of  locusts  forty-six  miles 
long  and  three  hundred  yards  deep,  containing, 
as  he  calculated,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  billions. 

Lewenhceck  reckoned  17,000  divisions  in  the  cor- 
nea (outer  coat  of  the  eye)  of  a  butterfly,  each  one 
of  which  he  thought  possessed  a  crystalline  lens. 
Spiders,  &c,  are  similarly  provided  for. 

Spiders  have  four  paps  for  spinning  their  threads, 
each  pap  having  a  thousand  holes,  and  the  fine  web 
itself  the  union  of  4,000  threads.  No  spider  spins 
more  than  four  webs,  and  when  the  fourth  is  des- 
troyed they  seize  on  the  webs  of  others. 

Mole-hills  are  curiously  formed  by  an  outer  arch 
impervious  to  rain,  and  an  internal  platform  with 
drains,  and  covered  ways  on  which  the  pair  and 
young  reside.  The  moles  live  on  worms  and  roots, 
and  bury  themselves  in  any  soil  iu  a  few  minutes. 

Few  insects  live  more  than  a  year  in  their  perfect 
state.  Their  first  state  is  the  egg,  than  the  cater- 
pillar, then  the  chrysalis  or  pupa,  and  finally  the 
procreative  form.  But  in  these  changes  there  are 
infinite  degrees  and  varieties  of  transition,  ail  ol 
which  constitute  the  pleasing  and  very  instructive 
study  of  Entomology. 

Every  pound  of  cochineal  contains  70,000  insects 
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boiled  to  death;  and  from  600,000  to  700,000 
pounds  are  annually  brought  to  Europe  for  scarlet 
and  crimson  dyes. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  White  Bear. 

(Concluded  from  page  302.) 

Large  supplies  of  fresh  meat  seem  to  be  indis- 
penable  to  the  healthful  existence  of  sojourners  in 
these  high  northern  latitudes — hence  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kane's  narrative. 
If  abundantly  supplied  with  it,  the  men  could  en- 
dure almost  incredible  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
cold,  and  when  prostrated  by  scurvy,  it  was  the 
great  restorative  to  health.  Under  date  of  "  Octo- 
ber 5th,"  he  writes :  "  Wc  are  nearly  out  of  fresh 
meat  again,  one  rabbit  and  three  ducks  being  our 
sum  total.    We  have  been  on  short  allowance  for 
several  days.     'What  vegetables  we  have — the 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  and  pickled  cabbage — 
have  lost  much  of  their  anti-scorbutic  virtue  by 
constant  use.    Our  spices  are  all  gone.  Except 
four  small  bottles  of  horse-radish,  our  caite  is  com- 
prised in  three  lines— bread,  beef,  pork.    I  must 
be  off  after  these  Esquimaux.  They  certainly  have 
meat,  and  wherever  they  have  gone,  we  can  follow. 
Once  upon  their  trail,  our  hungry  instincts  will  not 
rfefc  being  baffled."       *       *       *       *  * 
"  October  7th. — Lively  sensation,  as  they  say, 
in  the  land  of  olives  and  champagne.  Nannook, 
nannook  ! — A  bear,  a  bear  !    Hans  and  Morton, 
in  a  breath  !    To  the  scandal  of  our  domestic  regu- 
lations, the  guns  were  all  impracticable.  While 
the  men  were  loading  and  capping  anew,  I  seized 
my  pillow  companion  fix-shooter,  and  ran  on  deck. 
A  medium  sized  bear,  with  a  four  mouths'  cub,  was 
in  active  warfare  with  our  dogs.    They  were  hang- 
ing on  her  skirts,  and  she,  with  wonderful  alert- 
ness, was  picking  out  one  victim  after  another, 
snatching  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fling- 
ing him,  many  feet  or  rather  yards  by  a  barely 
perceptible  movement  of  her  head.    Toodla,  our 
master  dog,  was  already  kors  de  combat ;  he  had 
been  tossed  twice.    Jenny,  just  as  I  emerged  from 
the  hatch,  was  making  an  extraordinary  somerset 
of  some  eight  fathoms,  and  alighted  senseless.  Old 
Whitey,  stanch  but  not  bear-wise,  had  been  the 
first  in  the  battle :  he  was  yelping  in  helplessness 
on  the  snow.    It  see  med  as  if  the  controversy  was 
adjourned  :  and  Nannook  evidently  thought  so 
for  she  turned  off  to  our  beef-barrels,  and  began 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner,  to  turn  them  over 
and  nose  out  their  fatness.    She  was  apparently  as 
devoid  of  fear  as  any  of  the  bears  in  the  stories  of 
old  Barentz,  and  the  Spitzbergen  voyagers.  1 
lodged  a  pistol  ball  in  the  side  of  the  cub.  At 
once  the  mother  placed  her  little  one  between  her 
hind-logs,  and,  shoving  it  along,  made  her  way  be- 
hind the  beef-house.    Mr.  Ohlscn  wounded  her,  as 
she  went,  with  my  Webster  rifle  ;  bat  she  scarcely 
noticed  it.    She  tore  down  by  single  efforts  of  her 
forearms,  the  barrels  of  frozen  beef,  which  made 
the  triple  walls  of  the  storehouse,  mounted  the 
rubbish,  and,  snatching  up  a  half  barrel  of  herrings, 

curried  it  down  by  her  teeth,  and  was  making  eft'. 
It  was  time  to  close,  I  thought.  Going  up  within 
half  pistol  range,  1  gave  her  six  buck  shot.  She 
dropped, but  instantly  rose,  and,  getting  her  cub  into 
its  former  position,  moved  off  once  more.  This  time 
she  would  really  have  escaped,  but  for  the  admira- 


Bajr,  these  were  trained  not  to  attack,  but  to  em- 
barrass. They  ran  in  circles  round  the  bear,  and, 
when  pursued,  would  keep  ahead  with  regulated 
gait,  their  comrades  effecting  a  diversion  at  the 
critical  moment  by  a  nip  at  her  hind  quarters. 
This  was  done  so  systematically,  and  with  so  little 
seeming  excitement  as  to  strike  every  one  on  board. 
1  have  seen  bear-dogs  elsewhere  that  had  been 
drilled  to  relieve  each  other  in  the  melee,  and  avoid 
the  direct  assault ;  but  here  two  dogs,  without  even 
a  demonstration  of  attack,  would  put  themselves 
before  the  path  of  the  animal,  and,  retreating  right 
and  left,  lead  him  into  a  profitless  pursuit  that 
cheeked  his  advance  completely.  The  poor  animal 
was  still  backing  out  yet  still  fighting,  carrying 
along  her  wounded  cub,  embarrassed  by  the  dogs 
yet  gaining  distance  from  the  brig,  when  Hans  and 
myself  threw  in  the  odds  in  the  shape  of  a  couple 
of  rifle-balls.  She  staggered  in  front  of  her  young 
one,  faced  us  in  death  like  defiance,  and  only  sank 
when  pierced  by  six  more  bullets."  *  *  * 
"  The  little  cubislarger  than  the  adjective  implies. 
She  was  taller  than  a  dog,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds.  Like  Morton's  bear  in 
Kennedy's  Channel,  she  sprang  upon  the  corpse  of 


her  mother,  and  raised  a 
her  wounds."    *    *  * 


woiul  lamentation  over 
"  Strange  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  flings  which  they  were  sub- 
jected to  in  the  fight,  not  a  dog  suffers  seriously. 
I  expected,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  hugging 
propensity  of  the  plantigrades,  that  the  animal 
would  rear,  or  at  least  use  her  forearm;  but  she 
invariably  seized  the  dogs  with  her  teeth,  and,  af- 
ter disposing  of  them  for  the  time,  abstained  from 
following  up  the  advantage.  The  Esquimaux 
assert  that  this  is  the  habit  of  the  hunted  bear. 
One  of  our  Smith's  Sound  dogs,  'Jack,'  made  no 
struggle  when  he  was  seized,  but  was  flung,  with 
all  his  muscles  relaxed,  I  hardly  dare  to  say  how 
far :  the  next  instant  he  rose  and  renewed  the  at- 
tack. The  Esquimaux  both  of  Proven  and  of 
this  country  say,  that  the  dogs  soon  learn  this 
'possum  playing  habit.  Jack  was  an  old  bear 
dog.' 

"  The  bear  seems  to  be  more  ferocious  as  he  in- 
creases his  latitude,  or  more  probably  as  he  recedes 
from  the  hunting  fields.  At  Oominak,  last  winter, 
an  Esquimaux  and  his  son  were  nearly  killed  by  a 
bear  that  had  housed  himself  in  an  ice-berg.  They 
attacked  him  with  the  lance,  but  he  turned  on 
them,  and  worsted  them  badly,  before  making  his 
escape.  But  the  continued  pursuit  of  man  seems 
to  have  already  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon 
the  ursine  character  in  South  Greenland  ;  at  all 
events,  the  bears  there  never  attack,  and  even  in 
self-defence  seldom  inflict  injury  upon  the  hunter. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have 
defended  themselves,  and  even  charged  after  being 
wounded,  but  in  none  of  them  was  life  lost.  1 
have  myself  shot  as  many  as  a  dozen  bears  near  at 
hand,  and  never  but  once  received  a  charge  in 
return." 

The  next  season,  Dr.  Kane  accompanied  some 
of  his  Esquimaux  friends  in  a  hunting  expedition 
to  the  north.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  make 
further  explorations  in  that  direction,  and  his  own 
means  of  travelling  being  exhausted,  this  appeared 
to  be  the  only  resource  left.  It  did  not,  however, 
answer  tin-  expectations  he  had  formed  as  to  its  re- 
sults, for  the  Esquimaux  cared  for  nothing  but  the 


walrus,  they  were  always  interesting,  because  cha- 
racteristic of  this  rude  people. 

"  The  dogs  are  carefully  trained  not  to  engage 
in  contest  with  the  bear,  but  to  retard  his  flight. 
While  one  engrosses  his  attention  ahead,  a  second 
attacks  him  in  the  rear ;  and,  always  alert,  and 
each  protecting  the  other,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  are  seriously  injured,  or  that  they  fail  to  de- 
lay the  animal  until  the  hunters  come  up. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  bear  scented  out  at  the  base 
of  an  ice-berg.  The  Esquimaux  examines  the  track 
with  sagacious  care,  to  determine  its  age  and  direc- 
tion, and  the  speed  with  which  the  animal  was 
moving  when  he  passed  along.  The  dogs  are  set 
upon  the  trail,  and  the  hunter  courses  over  the  ice 
at  their  side  in  silence.  As  he  turns  the  angle  of 
the  berg,  his  game  is  in  view  before  him,  stalking 
probably  along  with  quiet  march, sometimes  snuffing 
the  air  suspiciously,  but  making,  nevertheless,  for 
a  nest  of  broken  hummocks.  The  dogs  spring  for- 
ward, opening  in  a  wild  wolfish  yell,  the  drivei 
shrieking  '  Nannook !  Nannook  !'  and  all  straining 
every  nerve  in  pursuit.  The  bear  rises  on  hit 
haunches,  inspects  his  pursuers,  and  starts  off 
full  speed.  The  hunter,  as  he  runs,  leaning  ove: 
his  sledge,  seizes  the  traces  of  a  couple  of  his  dogs 
and  liberates  thtm  from  their  burden.  It  is  th< 
work  of  a  minute ;  for  the  motion  is  not  checked 
and  the  remaining  dogs  rush  on  with  apparen 
ease.  Now  pressed  more  severely,  the  bear  make 
for  an  ice-berg,  and  stands  at  bay,  while  his  tw 
foremost  pursuers  halt  at  a  short  distance,  an 
quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  hunter.  A 
this  moment  the  whole  pack  are  liberated  ;  th 
hunter  grasps  his  lance,  and  tumbling  through  tb 
snow  and  ice,  prepares  for  the  encounter.  If  ther 
be  two  hunters,  the  bear  is  killed  easily ;  for  or 
makes  a  feint  of  thrusting  a  spear  at  the  right  sidi 


ble  tactics  of  our  new  n  emits  from  the  Esquimaux,  boars,  and  tluy,  unfi  rtunately  for  the  doctor,  were 
The  doirs  of  Smith's  Sound  are  educated  more  not  found  far  in  the  direction  in  which  he  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  their  more  southern  bre-  especially  wished  to  penetrate.  While  on  this  ex- 
thren.  Next  to  the  walrus,  the  hear  is  the  staple  [edition,  he  remarks:  "Our  whole  journey  has 
diet  to  the  north,  and,  except  the  fox,  supplies  the  ^been  an  almost  unbroken  and  scarcely  varied  series 
most  important  element  of  the  wardrobe.  Unlike  of  bear-hunts.  They  had  lost  for  me  the  attrac- 
the  dogs  we  had  brought  with  us  from  Baffin's  jtions  of  novelty  ;  but,  like  the  contests  with  the 


and,  as  the  animal  turns  with  his  arms  toward  tr 
threatened  attack,  the  left  is  unprotected,  and  n 
ceives  the  death-wound.    But  if  there  be  only  or 
hunter,  he  does  not  hesitate.    Grasping  the  lane 
firmly  in  his  hands,  he  provokes  the  animal  to  pu 
sue  him  by  moving  rapidly  across  its  path,  ar 
then  running  as  if  to  escape.    But  hardly  is  i 
long  unwieldy  body  extended  for  the  solicited  chas 
before  with  a  rapid  jump  the  hunter  doubles  on  1 
track,  and  runs  back  toward  his  first  position.  T 
bear  is  in  the  act  of  turning  after  him  again,  wh 
the  lance  is  plunged  into  the  left  side  below  1 1 
shoulder.    So  dexterously  has  this  thrust  to 
made,  that  an  unpractised  hunter  has  often  to  lea! 
his  spear  in  the  side  of  his  prey,  and  run  for  1 
life.    But  even  then,  if  well  aided  by  the  dogs.l 
cool,  skilful  man  seldom  fails  to  kill  his  adversal 
"  Many  wounds  are  received  by  the  Etah  B 
Esquimaux  in  these  encounters ;  the  bear  is  look 
upon  as  more  fierce  in  that  neighbourhood,  a 
about  Anoatok  and  Rensellacr  Bay,  than  arou 
the  broken  ice  to  the  south.''   *    *    *  "Amc 
seven  hunters  who  visited  the  brig  last  Decern! 
no  less  than  five  were  scarred  by  direct  tee 
wounds  of  bears."  *    *    *  "The  bear-hunt  rai^ 
foremost  among  the  exhibitions  of  personal  prow1 
My  intelligent  friend,  Kalutunah,  excelled  in| 
Shanghu,  his  principal  associate,  was  also  ski  'I 
as  well  as  daring." 


When  Docs  Wool  Grow? — I  answer,  when  i* 
wanted  to  cover  the  sheep  and  keep  it  warm.  Fii 
the  time  the  sheep  is  sheared  until  the  frost  cor'i 
you  can  see  the  shape  of  every  clip  of  the  shes 
when  the  frost  and  cold  weather  comes  it  gr 
out  immediately.  Now,  if  you  wish  for  a  he] 
clip,  feed  when-the  wool  is  growing.  If  you  1* 
any  extra  feed  then  is  the  time  to  use  it. 
wool  draws  very  hard  upon  the  carcass,  and  giv 
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ing  out  fast  deceives  almost  every  farmer.  They 
think  their  sheep  are  doing  well  when  they  are 
growing  poor.  I  can  make  an  additional  pound  of 
wool  with  one  bushel  of  corn,  and  my  sheep  will 
afterwards  winter  one  bushel  of  corn  easier.  Let 
your  sheep  get  poor  while  the  wool  is  growing,  and 
you  cannot  recruit  them  until  the  next  summer. 
— J.  D.  Cltamberlain. 


Scriptural  Illustrations. 

THE  LAMB  THAT  WAS  DUMB. 

Dr.  Hacket,  travelling  in  Palestine,  says : — "As 
I  was  passing  near  Gethsemane  one  day,  I  saw,  at 
a  little  distance,  a  shepherd  engaged  in  shearing 
one  of  his  flock.     The  animal  lay  stretched  before 
him  on  the  ground  ;  submitting,  without  resistance 
or  complaint,  to  the  operation  which  he  was  per- 
i  forming.     It  seemed  as  if  every  movement  of  the 
:  shears  would  lacerate  the  flesh ;  the  feet  were 
!  bound  ;  the  man's  knees  were    pressed  rudely 
,  against  the  sides  of  the  helpless  captive.  This 
i  posture,  so  irksome,  had  to  be  endured  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  ample  fleece  was  removed. 
Yet,  during  it  all,  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how 
patient  the  creature  remained  ;  it  struggled  not,  it 
opened  not  its  mouth.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  incident  might  not  have  attracted  my 
attention;  but,  being  seen  in  such  a  place,  it  spoke 
tjto  my  heart  with  touching  power.     How  could  I 
forget  the  prophet's  use  of  that  emblem,  in  describ- 
ing the  spirit  of  unshrinking  submission  to  appoint- 
jed  suffering,  which  was  to  distinguish  the  Saviour 
I  of  men,  and  of  which  he  gave  such  matchless 
M proof  in  the  agony  of  the  garden  !    Isaiah  (liii.  7) 
jsaid,  with  reference  to  that  trait  of  his  character, 
y  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
|  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
i  not  his  mouth.'  " 

GOING  TWO  MILES  FOR  ONE. 
In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  the  Eclectic 
^Review,  our  Lord  says:  "Whosoever  shall  com- 
jpel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  We 
ican  all  of  us  easily  understand  the  other  part  of 
this  command,  and  when  struck  on  one  cheek,  we 
should  in  humility  offer  the  other ;  because,  un- 
j fortunately,  we  know  what  striking  is.    But  many 
(must  have  wondered  what  can  have  given  rise  to 
uhe  command  of  going  a  second  mile  with  the 
violent  man  who  has  already  compelled  you  to  go 
,  me  mile.    Nobody  now,  in  this  country,  is  ever  in- 
jured by  such  treatment.  But  we  learn  from  coins 
^nd  inscriptions,  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of 
,  the  Koman  government  had  the  privilege  of  travelling 
t|  through  the  provinces  free  of  expense,  and  of  call- 
ing on  the  villagers  to  forward  their  carriages  and 
[J  baggage  to  the  next  town.     Under  a  despotic  go- 
jFernment,  this  became  a  cruel  grievance.  Every 
| Roman  of  high  rank  claimed  the  same  privilege  ; 
JJ;he  horses  were  unyoked  from  the  plow  to  be  har- 
jjaessed  to  the  rich  man's  carriage.     It  was  the 
jjcnost  galling  injustice  Avhich  the  provinces  suffered. 
[J  We  have  an  inscription  on  the  frontier  town  of 
I  Egypt  and  Nubia,  mentioning  its  petition  for  a  re- 
[I dress  of  this  grievance;  and  a  coin  of  Nerva's 
-eign  records  its  abolition  in  Italy.     Our  Lord 
sould  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patient  hu- 
mility than  by  advising  his  Syrian  hearers,  instead 
I  >f  resenting  the  demand  for  one  stage's  "  vehicula- 
:ion,"  to  go  willingly  a  second  time. 


A  simple  Bare/meter. — The  Mobile  Register 
mys :  "  On  board  the  Mexican  steamer  is  a  barome- 
ter of  the  most  simple  construction,  but  the  greatest 
accuracy.  It  consists  only  of  a  long  strip  of  cedar, 
?ery  thin,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 


about  an  inch  wide,  cut  with  the  grain,  and  set  in 
a  block,  or  foot.  This  cedar  strip  is  backed  or 
lined  with  one  of  white  pine,  cut  across  the  grain, 
and  the  two  are  tightly  glued  together.  To  bend 
these  when  dry  is  to  snap  them,  but  on  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  the  cedar  curls  over  until  the  top  at 
times  touches  the  ground." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sierre  Leone  and  Liberia. 

(Concluded  from  page  301.) 
LIBERIA. 

A  stranger,  in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  Li- 
berians,  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  traits  of  cha- 
racter to  which  he  would  justly  take  exception. 
The  air  of  self-sufficiency,  egotism,  and  absurd  pre- 
tensions which  he  would  now  and  then  encounter, 
would  be  distasteful  enough;  but  he  would  see 
little  of  this  among  the  more  respectable  and  in- 
telligent classes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be 
surprised  by  the  intelligence,  manliness,  and  hon- 
ourable bearing  of  those  with  whom  he  would  be 
brought  in  daily  intercourse ;  and  this  must  be 
ascribed,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  their  present 
circumstances.  Here  they  have  a  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride  ;  they  have  been  called  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens; 
they  are  not  overshadowed  by  a  more  powerful 
race  ;  and  they  have  incentives  to  honorable  com- 
petition which  they  could  never  have  had  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration  which  it 
has  been  in  our  power  to  give  the  subject,  we  see 
no  reason  why  Liberia  may  not,  in  the  course  of 
time,  take  a  respectable  stand  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  On  this  subject  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  we  entertain  more  hopeful  views  than 
we  did  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  country.  It  will  require  time,  however, 
and  other  influences,  to  bring  about  any  very  im- 
portant results.  The  material  out  of  which  the 
nation  is  to  be  built  up  must  be  energized  and  re- 
fined before  it  can  be  made  available  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  happy  and  permanent  government. 
The  people  must  have  moral,  religious,  and  educa- 
cational  training ;  and  while  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  slow  process,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  can  be  done  nowhere  so  advantageously  as 
on  the  soil  which  is  to  be  their  future  home.  In 
working  out  the  great  problem  of  their  future  des- 
tiny, the  Liberians  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  their 
own  resources.  While  there  are  individuals  among 
them  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character  enough 
to  sustain  themselves  anywhere,  the  great  mass  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  influences  of  barbarism  and  superstition 
with  which  they  must  be  surrounded  in  their  new 
homes.  The  commercial  activity  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  Monrovians  for  some  years  past  must 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  friendly  in- 
terest manifested  in  them  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  leading  governments  of  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  constant  intercourse  which 
they  have  had  with  the  commercial  world.  *  *  * 

Another  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is,  that  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives  should 
be  cared  for  as  well  as  that  of  the  Liberians.  If  one 
class  is  educated  and  improved  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other,  then  the  neglected  one  must  be  doomed 
to  the  task  of  drawing  water  and  hewing  wood  all 
the  days  of  their  life ;  and  their  fate  must  be  that 
of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  who  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  civilized  men  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

The  directors  of  the  colonization  enterprise,  we 


think,  have  erred  in  directing  their  efforts  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  object  of  transporting  emigrants 
to  Liberia.  Many  regard  the  number  actually  sent 
out  as  the  true,  if  not  the  only,  test  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  if  adhered  to  much  longer,  may  prove 
the  ruin  of  the  cause.  It  requires  something  more 
than  mere  numbers  to  constitute  a  thrifty  and 
flourishing  commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  undue  accumulation  of  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  vice,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  accrue  from 
thrusting  large  numbers  of  these  people  indiscri- 
minately into  the  bosom  of  this  infant  republic, 
would  certainly  result  in  its  entire  overthrow.  Vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  sound  piety  must  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  enterprise, 
and  these  require  time  and  culture  to  bring  them 
to  maturity.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  something  should  be  done 
improve  the  country  and  make  it  attractive  to 
emigrants.  If  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety were  devoted  mainly  to  internal  improve- 
ments for  five  or  six  years  to  come,  especially  in 
erecting  comfortable  receptacles  'for  newly-arrived 
emigrants,  in  establishing  saw  mills,  introducing 
draught  animals,  and  constructing  good  roads,  very 
little  else  would  be  needed  to  induce  coloured  per- 
sons to  emigrate,  and  no  doubt  quite  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  compatible  with  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  receive  them. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
Liberia  is  the  undoubted  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, which,  however,  it  is  thought,  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  sea-coast  region.  The  process  of 
acclimation  must  be  passed  through  even  by  coloured 
persons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  quite  as 
trying  to  them  as  it  is  to  whites.  The  only  differ- 
ence betweeen  the  two  is,  that  one  may,  after  a 
certain  time,  become  inured  to  the  climate,  while 
the  other  can  scarcely  ever  become  so.  During 
the  process  of  acclimation,  which  is  very  variable 
in  duration,  the  emigrant  is  apt  to  become  very 
much  discouraged,  and  wishes  himself  back  in  the 
land  of  bondage.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should.  To  commence  life  anew  in  these  trying 
circumstances,  without  health  or  pecuniary  re- 
sources, requires  more  buoyancy  and  perseverance 
than  the  generality  of  them  possess.  Under  the 
deep  discouragement  engendered  by  such  circum- 
stances, many  have  returned  to  this  country,  and 
done  more  harm  to  the  enterprise  than  all  its  other 
enemies  put  together. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to 
form  a  health  station  some  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  to  which  emigrants  may  be  taken  without 
tarrying  more  than  a  single  night  in  the  unhealthy 
district.  The  idea  is  an  important  one,  and  it  de- 
serves, to  say  the  least,  a  fair  trial.  The  measure 
will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  a  healthy  district  can  be 
found  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the  sea-coast ; 
but  the  object  is  one  of  great,  if  not  indispensable 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  practical  issue. 

But  the  great  object  which  the  Liberians  and 
the  friends  of  colonization  in  this  country  ought  to 
aim  to  effect  just  now,  is  the  union  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  and  the  British  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Gambia  under  one  independent  government. 
This  measure  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
both  parties,  and  without  it  we  do  not  see  how 
either  can  ever  rise  to  respectability  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  By  this  arrangement  they 
would  acquire  a  frontier  sea-coast  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles,  which  would  furnish  ample  territory 
for  all  the  emigrants  that  would  go  there,  either 
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from  this  country  or  from  the  West  Iudics,  for  a 
century  to  come,  and  that  without  crowding  or  ne- 
cessarily  disturbing    the    aboriginal  population. 

*  *  *  This  proposed  expansion  would  give 
importance  and  dignity  to  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
would  thus  command  the  respect  of  the  free  coloured 
mau  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  multiply 
the  nucleuses  for  the  formation  of  civilized  settle- 
ments, which  would  gradually  extend  themselves, 
and  ultimately  make  their  influence  felt  over  the 
whole  country.  If  the  cause  of  education  and  re- 
ligion is  promoted  among  the  aborigines  at  the  same 
time,  these  settlements  would  receive  as  important 
and  as  rapid  accessions  from  this  source  as  from 
the  foreign  immigration.  The  intermingling  of 
these  varied  elements  would  be  of  great  value  to 
all  parties.  The  Liberians  have  certain  elements 
of  civilization  that  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  colonists ;  and  the  colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  certain  traits  of  character  that 
the  Liberians  might  borrow  with  great  benefit. 

*  *  *  The  resources  of  Africa  have  as  yet 
scarcely  begun  to  be  developed.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  settlements  of  civilized  men  along  the  west- 
ern coast  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  commerce, 
and  no  nation  in  the  world  would  have  a  greater 
interest  in  it  than  our  own.  The  British  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  consummat- 
ing the  proposed  arrangement.  The  object  for 
which  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  Ions'  sustained  is 
in  a  great  measure  superseded.  In  its  present  con- 
dition it  is  little  else  than  a  tax  to  the  parent 
country.  But  under  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  suggested,  it  would  soon  become  self-sustain- 
ing. In  the  proposed  enlargement  a  more  exten- 
sive market  would  be  opened  to  her  manufacturers. 
But  the  great  object  with  the  British  government 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  culture  of  cotton,  with 
which  the  American  coloured  emigrants  are  ac- 
quainted. No  where  could  England  find  a  more 
convenient  or  more  promising  field  for  the  cul- 
ture of  this  staple  which  has  become  so  indispensa- 
ble to  her  prosperity  as  a  nation. 


Sleep. — The  unwisest  of  all  economics  is  time 
saved  from  necessary  sleep,  for  it  begets  a  nervous 
irritability  which  masters  the  body  and  destroys 
the  mind.  When  a  man  becomes  sleepless,  the  in- 
tellect is  in  danger.  A  restored  lunatic,  of  supe- 
rior mental  endowments,  said  : — "The  first  symp- 
toms of  insanity  in  my  own  case,  was  a  want  of 
sleep ;  and  from  the  time  I  began  to  sleep  soundly, 
my  recovery  was  sure." 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  acquiring 
an  education.  Every  young  person  at  school 
sli  mid  have  eight  hours  for  sleep  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  for  as  the  brain  is  highly  stimulated 
all  tin;  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  study,  it  will 
break  down,  just  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
unless  it  have  time  for  full  recuperation.  Better 
a  UlOUMnd  times  to  give  another  year  to  the  com- 
pletion of  specified  studies,  than  by  curtailing  sleep 
to  endeavour  to  get  through  that  much  sooner,  at 
the  risk  of  madness. 


The  Currant, — There  arc  no  more  desirable 
accessories  to  the  garden,  then  our  small  fruits, 
whether  cultivated  for  profit  or  family  use.  We 
have  before  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  recur  to  it  again,  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
our  numerous  subscribers,  but  because  horticul- ! 
tural  knowledge,  like  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  is, 
necessarily  conveyed  by  "line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept."  Some  may  thiuk  it  needless  to  give  j 
directions  for  cultivating  the  currant,  since  almost 
everybody  who  has  a  garden,  grows  it.    But  we  J 


think  not.  To  grow  a  plant  involves  the  idea  of 
cultivation  and  care  ;  at  least,  it  includes  something 
more  than  sticking  a  plant  in  a  hole,  and  gathering 
the  fruit  in  the  course  of  time.  If  this  be  true, 
then  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
grows  the  currant ;  it  grows  itself,  and  no  thanks 
to  anybody.  We  know  of  no  plant  more  neglected 
than  this,  and  we  know  of  none  that  yields  a  more 
generous  return  for  proper  care.  No  fact  in  hor- 
ticultural science  is  better  established,  than  that 
high  culture  is  a  wise  economy.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  the  currant  with  peculiar  force.  It  is  true, 
so  generous  is  its  nature,  it  will  from  year  to  year 
produce  a  moderate  crop  under  very  bad  treatment; 
but  when  judiciously  cultivated,  the  product  is 
wonderfully  augmented  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
size.  In  addition  to  this  latter  fact,  a  healthy, 
well-grown,  symmetrical  plant,  gladsome  with  its 
peculiar  treasure,  always  produces  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  in  the  beholder :  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  to  those  who,  like  us,  would  extract  pleas- 
ure even  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

If,  then,  additional  profit,  as  well  as  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure,  will  result  from  the  application 
of  skill  and  care  to  the  treatment  of  the  currant, 
let  it  by  all  means  be  done.  Let  it  no  longer  be 
thrust  into  a  corner,  or  some  other  out-of-the-way 
place,  but  bring  it  out  into  the  open  air  and  genial 
sunshine,  and  minister  properly  to  its  wants.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  bring  into  shape, 
vigor,  and  productiveness,  old,  unsightly,  and 
half-decayed  plants.  It  is  better  to  begin  anew. 
We  do  not  like  plants  grown  from  suckers.  Pro- 
cure those  grown  from  cuttings,  and  remove  all  the 
eyes  and  shoots  so  as  to  produce  a  clean  stalk  a 
foot  or  more  high,  above  which  the  head  should 
be  formed.  This  stalk  must  always  be  kept  free 
from  shoots. 

Let  the  ground  be  trenched  a  couple  of  feet 
deep,  and  incorporate  with  it  an  abundant  supply 
of  well  rotted  manure.  In  planting,  remove  enough 
earth  to  spread  the  roots  out  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, cutting  off  all  that  are  bruised  ;  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  plant  too  deep.  Tie  the  plant  to  a  stake 
till  it  becomes  established  ;  thin  out  the  shoots  so 
that  a  round,  open  head  will  be  formed ;  shorten 
all  the  remaining  shoots  about  two  thirds  *of  their 
length,  and  the  work  of  planting  will  be  complete. 
The  subsequent  treatment  will  only  become  difficult 
through  neglect.  An  annual  pruning  is  indispensa- 
ble, which  maybe  done  during  the  winter,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  and  which  consists  mainly  in 
shortening-iu  the  last  season's  growth,  leaving 
about  six  inches  of  new  wood,  and  cutting  out 
entirely  all  branches  that  cross  or  interlace  each 
other,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  well  open  and  in 
good  shape.  Suckers  must  be  eradicated  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  Fork  in  some 
good  old  manure  iu  the  spring,  and  keep  the  ground 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  If  the  soil  is  stiff, 
the  manure  may  be  applied  in  the  fall,  and  forked 
in  in  the  spring.  It'  you  have  done  the  work 
thoroughly  and  skillfully,  you  may  look  confidently 
for  an  abundant  reward. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  list 
of  desirable  kinds.  The  Rsd  and  White  Dutch 
are,  ou  the  whole,  about  the  best,  and  are  recom- 
mended for  the  general  crop.  The  Cherry  is  a 
large  and  splendid  variety,  but  not  very  productive. 
The  White  Grape  is  also  large  and  handsome. 
Large  White  Provence  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
Bome  Dew  variety.  May's  Victoria  is  late,  and  a 
good  bearer,  with  long  bunches  of  fruit,  Pritict 
AV>crl  is  a  fine  late  red  variety.  Black  Naples 
and  Boig  Ujj  are  the  best  black  varieties,  and  arc 
good  for  jellies.  Knight's  Sweet  Red  we  grew 
four  years  before  we  discovered  that  the  "  sweet-' 


was  produced  by  the  liberal  addition  of  sugar. 
The  Long-bundied  Red  is  a  desirable  variety. 
The  list  might  be  extended,  but  we  think  the 
above  more  than  enough;  they  are  the  best;  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes.  We  repeat,  however, 
that  the  Red  and  White  Dutch  will  give  most  sat- 
isfaction for  a  general  crop. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Gentleness. 

True  gentleness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ar- 
tificial courtesy,  that  studied  smoothness  of  man- 
ners, which  is  learned  in  the  school  of  the  world. 
Such  accomplishments,  the  mos,t  frivolous  and  j 
empty  may  possess.    Too  often  they  are  employed  j 
by  the  artiful,  as  a  snare ;  too  often  affected  by  i 
the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness 
of  their  minds.    But  that  gentleness,  which  is  the  j 
characteristic  of  a  good  man,  has,  like  every  other 
virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart :  and  nothing  except  J 
what  flows  from  the  heart,  can  render  even  exter- 
nal manners  truly  pleasing.    For  no  assumed  be- ! 
haviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  character. ! 
In  that  unaffected  civility  which  springs  from  a] 
gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful  than  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  the  most) 
finished  courtier.    True  gentleness  is  founded  on  all 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  made  us,  and 
the  common  nature,  of  which  we  all  share.  Itl 
arises  from  reflection  on  our  own  failings  and 
wants;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition  and 
the  duty  of  man.    It  is  native  feeling,  heightened 
and  improved  by  principle.    It  is  the  heart  which) 
easily  relents ;  which  feels  for  everything  that  i 
human ;  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the 
least  wound.    It  is  affable  in  its  address,  and  mild 
in  demeanour — ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to 
be  obliged  by  others,  breathing  habitual  kindness 
towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long  suffer- 
ing to  enemies.    It  exercises  authority  with  mode  l 
ration  ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness ;  con-i 
fers  favours  with  ease  and  modesty.    It  is  unas-, 
suming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  Ii| 
contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles — slow  to  contra-| 
diet,  and  still  slower  to  blame — but  prompt  to  alla> 
dissension,  and  to  restore  peace.    It  neither  iuter 
meddles  unnecessarily  with  the  affairs,  nor  prie 
inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.   It  deligh 
above  all  things,  to  alleviate  distress,  and,  if  i 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  tin 
grieving  heart.    Where  it  has  not  the  power  o 
being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.    It  seeks  t< 
please,  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle;  and  con 
ceals,  with  care,  that  superiority,  either  of  talents 
or  of  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  an 
beneath  it.    In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit,  and  tha 
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tenor  of  manners,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 

when  it  commands  us  "  to  bear  one  another'li 
to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  t<| 
weep  with  those  who  weep;  to  please  every  onil 
his  neighbour  for  his  good;  to  be  kind  and  ten! 
der-hearted,  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous;  to  supj 
port  the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men. 
— Blair. 


The  Lecturing  Monkey. — Of  one  species  whic 
Buffon  calls  ourim}  "  I  have  frequently,"  sayl 
Margrau,  "  been  a  witness  of  their  assemblie, 
and  deliberations.  Every  day,  both  morning  am' 
evening,  the  ourims  assemble  in  the  woods  to  re 
ceive  instructions.  When  all  come  together,  on 
among  the  number  takes  the  highest  place  on  t 
tree,  and  makes  a  signal  with  his  hand  to  the  res 
to  sit  round,  in  order  to  hearken.  As  soon  as  hf 
sees  them  placed,  he  begins  his  discourse  wit? 
so  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a  manner  so  precipital 
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that,  to  hear  him  at  a  distance,  one  would  think 
:he  whole  company  were  crying  out  at  the  same  1 
;  ime  ;  however,  during  that  time,  one  only  is  speak- 
ing, and  all  the  rest  observe  the  most  profound  i 
>ilence.    When  this  is  done,  he  makes  a  sign  with  ] 
he  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply ;  and  at  that  in-  t 
. -tant  they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by  ; 
.mother  signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  to  i 
■ilence.    This  they  as  readily  obey ;  till  at  last  the 
vhole  assembly  break  up,  after  hearing  a  repeti-  ! 
ion  of  the  same  preachment. 

.   Roofing  Houses. — Slates,  tiles,  and  tin,  make 
,;ood  fire-proof  roofing,  but  they  are  too  expensive  ; 
or  common  houses.    A  cheap  cement  for  common 
|  oofiug — although  not  perfectly  fire-proof — can  be 
;iiade  of  pitch,  tar,  oil,  sand,  and  gravel,  as  follows,  1 
i— The  roofing  boards  should  be  first  covered  with 
;  oarse,  thick  paper,  or,  what  is  better,  coarse  cot- 
,on  cloth,  smoothly  tacked  down.     Equal  parts 
i  f  tar  and  pitch  are  brought  to  a  boiling  point  in 
i  cauldron,  placed  on  the  ground  near  the  build- 
ig  to  be  roofed.    A  gallon  of  linseed  oil  to  every 
,  hirty  gallons  of  pitch  and  tar  is  then  added,  and 
tirred  about,  and  then  a  quantity  of  clean,  fine 
i  and  is  also  added,  and  stirred  up  until  the  whole 
.  .  ttains  to  the  consistency  of  mortar.    It  is  then 
I  i  fted  hot,  in  buckets,  to  the  roof,  and  laid  on  in  a 
,  pin  stratum,  the  surface  of  which  is  thickly  cover- 
( id  with  dry  sand,  well  pressed  down  with  a  spade. 
\  j'iece  by  piece,  a  few  yards  at  once,  is  thus  put  on, 
,  |  ntil  the  whole  roof  is  covered.    Three  coatings  of 
fjiis  kind — making  about  one  inch  thick — are  laid 
,  |pon  the  top  of  one  another,  and  the  whole  is 
ijnished  by  very  fine  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  the 
jj»p  of  all,  firmly  pressed  down,  and  the  loose  stuff 
j,  j.vept  off.    This  makes  a  good,  cheap  roof,  not 
liable  to  crack,  and  not  liable  to  take  fire  from 
sparks,  like  shingles. 

Ai  It  is  a  common  practice  with  carpenters  to  use 
*j  por,  shaky  boards  for  roofing.  They  seem  to  act 
,j)jpon  the  principle  that,  because  they  are  to  be 
,.  >vered  up  or  hidden,  any  kind  of  lumber  is  good 
J  iiough  for  this  purpose.  This  is  wrong  on  their 
j  |irt  The  boards  for  roofing  should  all  be  of 
.^j  ijual  thickness,  well  matched  at  the  edges,  and 
jd  |Osely  driven  together.  If  the  roofing  boards  are 
Jpt  of  equal  thickness,  under  a  tin  roof  especially, 
,J  |  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  it  leaking,  because 
•jjiere  is  always  some  unequal  expansion  of  the 

jards,  and  this  tends  to  rupture  the  joints. 
,,,  ,  Another  cement  roof,  and  one  that  is  fire-proof, 
J  |.n  be  made  as  follows  : — The  coarse  cotton  cloth 
v.-  |  be  laid  under  the  cement  should  first  be  boiled 
a  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
;  I  en  dried.    One  pound  of  each  is  sufficient  for  a 
.  J  kindred  yards  of  cloth.  After  the  cloth  is  smoothly 
i  ^  j  eked  down  on  the  boards,  a  mortar  of  common 
tJj|ne  mixed  with  hair  as  for  priming,  and  contain- 
■\ti\%  about  five  per  cent,  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  laid 
ijjon  the  cloth.    When  dry  it  is  brushed  over  with 
^Jiled  linseed  oil,  which  is  also  suffered  to  dry. 
ijlie  second  coat,  and  the  last,  is  composed  of  a 
-  jment  formed  of  slacked  lime,  freely  exposed  to 
J\s  air  for  some  weeks,  sifted  and  mixed  with  dry 
i'ifl,  litharge,  some  calcined  gypsum  and  linseed 
I! ,  and  made  into  cement  of  such  a  consistency  as 
wjn  be  laid  on  freely  with  a  trowel.    There  should 
!,  Jl  equal  parts  of  lime  and  sand,  and  about  five 
iJir  cent,  of  litharge  and  burned  gypsum.  The 
.  - jnent  should  be  laid  on  smooth,  and  about onc- 
c ,  i  irth  of  an  inch  thick,  at  least ;  but  the  thicker 
\.m\'  better.    The  oil  gives  elasticity  to  the  cement, 
[\,  J ;vents cracking,  and  repels  moisture.    The  sand, 
^^j  large,  lime,  and  Plaster  of  Paris,  (calcined  gyp- 
,i4ai)  are  fire  proof  materials,  and  thus  formed  into 
otuent  become  very  bard  in  the  course  of  a  few 


weeks.  These  cements  are  intended  for  what  are 
termed  flat  roofs. 

Blake's  fire  proof  paint  mixed  with  oil,  and  laid 
on  in  successive  coats,  is  said  to  make  a  good  fire- 
proof roofing.  Litharge,  red  lead,  ground  sand 
chalk,  and  brick  dust,  mixed  with  oil,  makes  a 
good  fire-proof  paint ;  but  the  cheapest  roofing 
material  is  the  tar  and  pitch  cement  described. — 
Scientific  American. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1857. 

The  remarkable  expressions  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  when  depicting  the  glorious 
character  of  the  gospel  day,  which  they  foresaw  in 
the  vision  of  light ;  clearly  demonstrate  that  when 
fully  established  in  the  earth  it  would  be  a  day  of 
universal  peace  ;  brought  about  by  the  people  be- 
ing willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  government 
of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  consequently 
loving  each  other  and  seeking  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare one  of  another.  The  prophecies  of  the  two 
are  almost  in  the  same  words  :  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ; 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many 
people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  path  ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall 
go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  And  when  the  "  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host"  celebrated  the  ushering  in  of  this 
glorious  gospel  day,  the  ascription  of  "  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  was  connected  with  "on  earth, 
peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  as  the  end  to  be 
consummated.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
slavery  of  man  in  the  fall,  to  the  lusts  that  war  in 
his  flesh,  that  notwithstanding  the  clear  delineation 
of  this  peace-creating  spirit  of  the  gospel,  found 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings  in  the  old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  uniform  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  to  the  same,  as  set  forth  and  enforced 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  new  Testament,  there 
are  millions  of  those  professing  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  very  many  of  them  claiming  to  be  strictly  his 
disciples,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  he 
established  this  dispensation  of  peace  on  earth,  who 
declare  war  to  be  justifiable,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, necessary  and  proper  for  Christians 
to  be  engaged  in;  and  who  are  ready  to  treat  with 
contempt  or  subject  to  punishment  those  who  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Master, 
refuse  under  any  pretence  to  have  resort  to,  or  to 
sanction  a  resort  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  1654,  the  amount  of  war  debts 
owing  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  was 
8,000,000,000  of  dollars,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  weighing  down  the  energies  of  the  respec- 
tive countries,  and  making  a  constant  demand  on 
the  resources  of  the  people  by  the  exorbitant  taxes 
required  to  prevent  its  increase.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  nearly  three  millions  of  armed 
men  drawn  from  productive  industry,  and  depend- 
ing for  support  on  the  labours  of  others  ;  different 
portions  being  kept  by  the  different  Christian  na- 
tions to  protect  themselves  from  each  other's  vio- 
lence, and  trained  to  destroy  each  other  by  the  most 
frightfully  destructive  enginery. 


Senator  Sumner,  in  speaking  of  the  war  system 
of  that  period,  makes  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sions, "  According  to  recent  calculations,  its  annual 
cost  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Endeavour  for  a  moment,  by  a  comparison  with 
other  interests,  to  grapple  with  this  sum.  It  is 
larger  than  the  entire  profits  of  all  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  world.  It  is  larger  than 
all  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  labour,  for  the 
production  of  food  for  man,  upon  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe.  It  is  larger  by  one  hundred  millions 
than  the  amount  of  all  the  exports  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  is  larger  by  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  than  the  value  of  all  the  ship- 
ping of  the  civilized  globe.  It  is  larger  by  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  than  the  annual 
combined  charities  of  Europe  and  America,  for 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen." 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  men  professing  to 
be  disciples  of  Him  who  declared  that  he  came  to 
save  men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy  them,  and  who 
taught  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  to  love  our 
very  enemies,  could  voluntarily  submit  to  such 
prodigality  of  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  carrying  into  effect  a  system  de- 
signed solely  to  inflict  suffering  and  death,  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale,  and  which,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, operates  by  stimulating  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  and  yields  no  other  legitimate 
reward  than  the  wages  of  sin.  Such  however  is 
the  fact,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  men, 
blinded  by  the  lusts  which  war  in  their  members, 
have  striven  to  reconcile  the  evil  fruits  of  these 
sinful  lusts  with  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

It  is  true,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  true,  that 
principles  of  peace — the  principles  of  true  Christi- 
anity— are  making  perceptible  progress.  The  pro- 
fessed teachers  of  the  gospel,  are  more  generally 
willing  to  admit  its  entire  repugnance  to  war ;  large 
numbers  of  the  members  of  different  denominations 
are  convinced,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  others 
of  the  almost  unmitigated  evils  of  war ;  while  not  a 
few  even  of  the  most  worldly  minded  are  be- 
ing brought  to  confess  that  every  thing  of  intrinsic 
value  is  more  fully  gained,  and  more  safely  secured 
by  peace,  than  by  the  most  murderous  conflicts. 

But  these  feelings  or  convictions  have  not  yet 
obtained  that  ascendency  which  they  must  have, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  among  nations 
bearing  the  Christian  name,  or  to  induce  them  on 
all  occasions  to  obey  the  dictates  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  to  be  willing  to  make  peaceful  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed. 
This  has  been  shown,  on  a  recent  occasion  in  Eng- 
land, wherein  the  nation  was  called  on  to  give  its 
voice  in  favour  of  war  or  peace  with  China.  The 
origin  of  this  war,  even  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  most  desirous  to  put  the  Chinese 
in  the  wrong,  was  a  very  trivial  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  superior  officer  at  Canton.  By  the  last  treaty 
made  between  the  British  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ments, the  former  obtained  certain  privileges,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  colonial  administration  at  Hong 
Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river ;  which 
privileges  the  Chinese  complain  of  having  been 
openly  abused  by  converting  the  place  into  a  refuge 
for  smugglers,  who  screen  themselves  from  punish- 
ment under  the  British  flag.  The  mandarin  in 
authority  at  Canton  having  seized  a  small  craft, 
alleged  to  be  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  which 
had  hoisted  this  foreign  flag,  the  English  officers 
chose  to  magnify  the  act  into  an  infringement  ot 
treaty  rights  and  international  law;  and  not  obtain- 
ing what  they  thought  fit  to  demand  in  the  way  of 
reparation,  as  speedily  as  comported  with  their  im- 
aginary national  dignity  ;  without  waiting  to  com- 
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municate  with  the  soverign  court,  commenced 
hostilities  at  once,  and  in  little  time  destroyed 
thousands  of  Chiucse,  innocent  of  committing  any 
injury  on  them;  bombarded  the  city  of  Canton 
for  days,  and  burnt  up  a  large  portion  of  its  su- 
burbs. 

Notwithstanding  the  disposition  natural  with  the 
English  as  with  other  nations,  to  seek  to  justify  all 
acts  involving  the  national  character,  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  at  Canton,  and  the  wholesale  murder  of 
the  poor  Chinese,  excited  in  England  a  general  ex- 
pression of  disapprobation  and  indignation,  at  the 
barbarous  course  pursued  by  the  representatives  of 
that  professed  Christian  government,  towards  an 
imbecile  heathen  people,  who  steadily  denied  hav- 
ing given  any  just,  or  even  plausible  cause  of  of- 
fence. So  deeply  was  this  felt,  that  on  the  subject 
being  brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  whole 
matter  of  insult  to  the  British  flag,  the  reserve  of 
the  mandarin  in  authority  at  Canton  towards  his 
interrogators,  and  the  retaliatory  steps  taken  by 
the  British  officers  being  fully  investigated,  a  vote 
condemnatory  of  the  whole  proceeding  and  its  con- 
sequences, was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  Whereupon  the  Minis- 
try dissolved  the  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  sanction  to  the  course  pursued,  accom- 
panied as  it  was,  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  the  poor  Chinese,  upon  the  ground  of  not  per- 
mitting British  subjects  to  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
sults of  foreigners.  The  recent  elections,  under 
this  appeal,  show  how  little  the  true  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  understood ;  or  if  understood 
how  little  its  restraint  upon  the  passions,  and  its 
requirements  of  peace  and  good  will,  are  regarded 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  throughout  the  King- 
dom. Very  many  of  the  men  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  censuring  the  war  policy  have  been 
left  out,  and  a  parliament  returned,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  to  enforce  extreme  measures 
on  the  "  celestial"  empire.  Truly  this  result,  in 
such  a  cause,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
such  a  nation,  shows  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
before  "  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — New3  from  Liverpool  to  the  20th  ult. 

The  new  steamship  Vanderbilt  arrived  out  on  the  15th 
having  innde  the  run  from  New  York  in  ten  days. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament 
to  amend  the  oath  taken  by  members.  The  amendment 
consists  in  omitting  the  words,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  that  Jewish  mem 
bers  can  subscribe  to  the  oath,  and  thus  be  placed  ou 
the  same  footing  with  other  members. 

A  petition  was  laid  before  Parliament,  urging  that  the 
new  Reform  Bill  should  make  provisions  for  members  to 
represent  the  colonies — twenty  colonial  representative.- 
— five  for  Canada  and  its  tributaries,  five  for  New  South 
Wales,  three  for  the  West  Indies,  three  for  the  Cape,  and 
four  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  Islands  belong- 
ing to  Britain. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Third  mo.  30th  had  been  received. 
Nothing  of  importance  had  transpired  since  the  depar- 
ture of  the  previous  overland  mail.  Three  English  ships 
with  troops  had  arrived. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  China,'pro- 
cccded  without  delay  from  Alexandria  to  iSuez,  where 
he  found  ft  steamer  waiting  to  couvey  him  to  Singapore, 
where  he  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  French  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Sardinian  Government  intends  sending  two  ves 
sels  of  war  to  China. 

Liverpool  Market. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
were  49,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  »\d. ;  middling, 
1  13-16d.  The  stock  in  port,  506,000  bales,  of  which 
370,000  were  American.    Breadstuff*  unchanged. 

London  Money  Market. — The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  increased  £250,000.    The  demand  for  mo- 
ney was  active,  and  the  rates  high.    Large  sums  had 
been  taken  on  Government  securities  at  8  per  cent.  Con 
sols,  93}  a  93J. 


The  Spanish  Armada,  destined  for  Vera  Cruz,  has  not 
left  Cadiz. 

The  basis  of  an  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  had  an  interview,  on  the 
14th  ult.,  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Madrid. 

Spaiu  will  send  a  special  envoy  to  China,  to  secure  a 
share  in  any  new  commercial  arrangements. 

Espartero  has  resigned  his  seat  as  Senator. 

The  Madrid  correspondents  state  that  the  King  was 
discovered  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  Queen, 
and  is  threatened  with  trial  for  treason. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  sent  a  favourable  reply  to 
Napoleon's  letter  respecting  Neufchatel.  The  affair  is 
now  supposed  to  be  settled. 

A  Russian  expedition  is  now  fitting  out  at  Constradt, 
to  convey  a  special  envoy  to  China. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  had  been  re- 
ceived very  coolly  by  the  Hungarians,  atPestb. 

It  is  stated  from  Stockholm,  that  the  King  of  Sweden, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  medical  advisers,  has  de- 
termined to  withdraw  from  State  business,  calling  on  the 
Hereditary  Prince  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs  provi- 
sionally. 

The  crop  of  currants  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  pre- 
sent year,  promises  a  very  abundant  yield,  leading  to 
the  hope,  that  the  blight  which  has  so  long  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  cultivators,  has  ceased. 

PERU. — Gen.  Vivanco,  with  two  steamers  and  five 
hundred  men,  attacked  Callao,  at  midnight  on  the  20th 
of  Fourth  mo.  A  fight  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
which  resulted  in  Vivanco's  total  defeat,  a  large  part  of 
his  force  being  made  prisoners.  Vivanco  escaped  with 
the  steamers.    He  has  still  a  large  force  at  Arequipa. 

NICARAGUA. — Rivas  was  evacuated  on  the  1st  ult., 
Walker  capitulating,  and  being  allowed  to  retire  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  St.  Mary's,  the  commander 
of  which  humanely  interfered  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
remnant  of  the  filibuster  forces.  During  the  month  pre- 
vious, 400  of  Walker's  men  deserted  to  the  Costa  Ricans. 
His  forces  were  further  reduced  by  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, only  about  250  effective  men  remaining  at  the  time 
of  surrender.  These  were  conveyed  in  the  St.  Mary's 
to  Panama,  from  whence  Waiker  and  his  officers  took 
passage  for  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  27th  ult.,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans.  A  large  number  of  sick  and 
wounded  Americans  were  left  in  Rivas,  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  As  soon  as  the  Costa  Ricans  took 
possession  of  the  place,  prompt  measures  were  taken  by 
them  for  the  relief  of  the  wretched  sufferers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Nicaragua  will  be  partioned  between  the 
adjacent  States,  Costa  Rica  taking  all  the  territory,  up 
to  the  San  Juan  river,  including  the  transit  route. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Treasury.— The  net  amount 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  on  the  30th,  was 
nearly  $23,000,000;  in  New  York,  $1 1,000,000  ;  in  Bos- 
ton, $4,000,000  ;  New  Orleans,  $3,000,000;  Philadelphia, 
$2,500,000.  Lieut.  Craven  has  been  appointed  to  sur- 
vey a  ship  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the 
Navy  Department  having  received  information  that  a 
practicable  route  exists  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought  the 
San  Francisco  mails  of  Fifth  mo.  5th,  and  $1,760,000  in 
gold.  The  impeachment  trial  of  Controller  Whitman 
resulted  in  his  acquittal  on  all  the  charges,  and  he  has 
resumed  his  official  position.  The  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  State  debt  question  by  a  popular  vote.  A 
stringent  law  against  gambling  has  also  been  passed, 
from  which  good  results  are  hoped.  Mining  operations 
were  satisfactory,  water  in  the  gold  regions  being  abun- 
dant. The  receipts  of  gold  from  the  interior,  during  the 
Fourth  month,  by  the  express  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
alone,  was  $3,500,000.  The  coinage  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mint  tor  the  same  period,  was  $2,975,000.  In- 
formation of  the  execution  of  Col.  Crabb  and  his  party 
had  been  received  at  Panama.  Lieut.  Strain  died  nt 
Panama  on  the  14th  ult.  He  is  best  known  for  his  suf- 
ferings, in  an  attempted  exploration  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  a  few  years  since. 

Utah. — Letters  from  Salt  Lake  received  in  California, 
say  that  a  schism  has  occurred  among  the  Mormons  of  a 
formidable  character.  The  party  opposed  to  the  rule  of 
Brigham  Young,  is  said  to  be  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
The  letters  state  that  his  house  is  guarded  day  and  night 
by  his  friends,  and  that  he  is  afraid  to  show  himself  in 
public.  It  is  however  impossible  to  know  bow  far  these 
reports  are  reliable,  or  to  get  correct  information  as  to 
the  interior  condition  of  this  singular  community. 

Oregon. — The  accounts  from  this  territory  relate  mostly 
to  murders  and  savage  affrays,  indicating  a  rude  condi- 
tion of  society. 

WaikmgtOH. — A  group  of  islands  lying  between  the 
straits  of  Arro  and  Rosario,  at  the  south-eastern  termi- 
nation of  Vancouver's  Island,  are  in  dispute  between  the 


inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  the  British  Hudson's; 
Bay  Company.  These  islands  are  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  are  included  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  territory,  and  taxes  have  been  assessed  upon  them. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  however  refuse  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  their  property,  and  some  of  it  had  been  seized 
and  sold  to  discharge  the  taxes.  Fayette  McMullen,  late 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  has  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Washington  territory,  and  has  accepted  the 
office. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  425.  Of  consump- 
tion, 61. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  154.  On  the  31st, 
the  packet  ship  Westmoreland  arrived  with  552  Mormon 
emigrant  passengers,  all  bound  for  Utah.  They  were 
mostly  Norwegians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  wo- 
men. 

Miscellaneous. — A  Large  Ox. — An  ox  is  now  on  exhi- 
tion  at  Springfield,  Conn.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  framed  ox  in  the  world.  The  Republican  gives 
the  following  dimensions  :  height,  six  feet  seven  inches  ; 
length,  thirteen  feet;  weight,  though  far  from  fat,  4200 
pounds  ;  estimated  weight,  when  fatted,  5000  pounds. 

The  Grain  Crop. — The  reports,  generally  from  the 
grain  raising  districts  of  the  United  States,  are  favoura- 
ble. In  Virginia,  the  wheat,  it  is  said,  will  be  poor.  In 
most  other  parts,  there  is  promise  of  an  abundant  yield. 

Commerce  of  Boston. — There  were  in  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  26th  ult.,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships 
and  barques,  with  quite  a  large  fleet  of  brigs  and  schoo- 
ners. Thirty-five  ships  are  now  on  their  passage  from 
the  East  Indies  to  this  port,  laden  with  the  products  ol 
those  regions.  The  receipt  of  foreign  merchandise  a  | 
Boston,  has  averaged  since  the  commencement  of  thfj] 
present  year,  about  one  million  of  dollars  per  week. 

Dred  Scott,  his  wife  and  two  daughters  have  beei 
emancipated  by  their  owner. 

The  Bay  of  Panama. — It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  ha 
purchased,  from  the  government  of  New  Granada,  th 
Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  for  the  establishment 
naval  arsenals,  &c. 

Sponges. — Forty  boats  and  two  hundred  men  are  en 
engaged  in  collecting  sponge  in  the  shallow  waters 
South  Florida.    The  "  catch"  of  the  present  year  is  est 
mated  at  150,000  pounds. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  crop  of  Vermont  this  year  is  ov 
8300  tons,  worth  two  millions  of  dollars. 


WANTED. 

To  Farmers.  A  young  man,  from  N.  Jersey,  thorough 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  farming,  wishes  a  situ 
tion  in  a  Friend's  family,  where  the  comforts  of  "  hom 
may  be  realized,  to  have  the  oversight  and  manageme 
of  a  farm,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  note  left  at  this  offic 
stating  where  an  interview  may  be  had,  will  rccei 
prompt  attention. 

The  best  of  testimonials,  as  to  capacity  and  intcgri' 
can  be  furnished. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend,  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obta: 
ing  a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house, 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  ptj 
fitably  employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farmi 
Tuuessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence! 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  mj 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childijl 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  29th  of  Fourth  mo 
1857,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Muncy,  Lycoming 
Pa.,  James  Starr  Lippincott,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  fl 
Si  3AN  IIaworth  Eciioyd,  daughter  of  Henry  Ecroytl 

the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Fifth  month  last,  BeulahH 
Reeve  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meetinjfl 
the  Northern  District,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  305.) 
Turin,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  13,  1852. 

After  resting  a  short  time,  we  continued  our 
",  mrney  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The 
;  i  awning  light  of  the  next  day  found  us  again  in 
»de  midst  of  mountain  scenery,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis; — 
*,irough  which,  as  if  through  the  gates  of  some 
Ijreat  and  lofty  fortress  we  were  to  descend  into 
djie  plains  of  Italy.    In  reaching  this  mountain  we 

I  assed  through  the  town  of  Montmiellan,  situated 
la  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Isere.    From  the 

I I  ridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  Isere,  there  is  a 
Dod  view  of  Mont  Blanc.    At  this  place  there 

1  as  formerly  a  strong  castle,  which  was  taken  and 
:;i 1  jmolished  by  Louis  XIV.  Not  far  from  Mont- 
Viellan  the  Isere  is  entered  by  a  beautiful  tribu- 
jjjry,  called  the  Arc.  After  reaching  this  tribu- 
te ry  stream,  which  now  offered  itself  as  our  guide, 
f'e  continued  our  journey  on  its  banks;  and  tra- 
I  .  lied  for  a  long  time  through  the  extended  valley 
:  '  iich  is  formed  by  it.  On  each  side  the  moun- 
ins  rose  to  a  great  height; — their  heads  being 
!vered  with  snow.  In  some  places  they  presented 
I  ,  i  irregular  and  naked  surface  of  rocks ;  in  others 

I  ure  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated  to  a  great 

I I  ight.    Small  cottages  were  seen  on  their  sides, 
d  sometimes  on  their  summits ; — a  terrible  posi- 

I  n ;  but  woman  is  there ;  the  family  is  there  ;  the 
j  ay  hairs  of  the  father,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
I  tighter.    Frequently  torrents,  white  with  foam, 
a,|  re  seen,  dashing  around  these  mountain  cottages, 
Jd  rushing  from  precipice  to  precipice  in  chan- 
tgils  which  they  had  worn  for  ages.  This  is  a  place 
I  tempests,  as  well  as  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Imetimes  the  storms,  which  collect  in  these  rocky 


and  gorges,  are  terrible; — black  with 
lids,  and  marching  with  thunder  and  lightning 
ough  these  gateways  of  nature  and  nations,  and 
aching  with  vast  power  large  fragments  of  rock, 
ich  lie  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  path  of 
traveller. 

tVe  were  thus  hemmed  in,  among  these  extraor- 
ary  manifestations  of  the  works  of  nature,  for 
le  thirty  or  forty  mile3 ;  our  journey  all  the  way 
,«fl  ng  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  swift  and  noisy 
3,  which  seemed  sometimes  to  be  angry  and 
letimes  to  sing  and  rejoice  as  it  ran  along.  The 
»  ole  distance  was  a  gradual  ascent.    So  that, 
ing  passed  the  villages  of  St.  Jean  Maurienne, 
\ '  Michel,  Modane,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 


portance, we  were  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lanslebourg,  which  is  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.    The  mountain  was  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  but  we  were  able  to  ascend  it  with 
the  aid  of  extra  horses  in  about  four  hours.  The 
day  had  again  closed ;  but  we  went  on.    The  cul- 
minating point  of  the  pass,  through  which  the  road 
goes,  is  a  short  distance  below  the  summit,  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  G780  feet  above  the 
sea-level.    I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  leaving 
the  road  for  a  short  time,  ascended  still  further  on 
the  sides  of  the  summit,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the 
reflections  inspired  by  the  place.    Some  scattered 
clouds  rested  heavily  over  the  mountain's  summit 
The  light  of  the  stars  was  reflected  from  the  snows 
and  icy  rocks.   And  thus,  after  ascending  hill  after 
hill,  and  mountain  after  mountain,  we  had  Italy  at 
our  feet ; — Italy  dear  to  the  scholar  and  the  chris- 
tian ; — Italy  once  honoured  by  a  Senate  which  was 
described  as  an  assembly  of  kings ; — Italy  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  by  its  arms,  and  again  and  still 
more  truly  the  mistress  of  the  world  by  its  arts, 
civilization  and  literature. 

Every  people  has  its  position,  its  character,  its 
history.  In  the  strong  emotions  excited  by  our 
approach  to  Italy,  I  am  not  willing  to  forget  the 
people  whom  I  have  just  left  behind.  The  humble 
Savoyard,  though  far  from  the  seats  of  literature 
and  the  glare  of  power,  has  a  heart  which  beats 
true  to  the  snow-crowned  hills  and  cliffs  of  his 
birthplace.  He  is  "  part  and  parcel"  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  But  man  is  to  be  estimated  by  his 
place,  as  well  as  his  nature.  It  is  place  which 
gives  character  to  nature.  The  Savoyard  is  what 
he  is  by  being  ivhere  he  is.  No  other  people  has 
or  can  have  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  posi- 
tion has  drawn  out  and  nurtured  his  soul,  because 
his  soul  is  wedded  to  his  position.  He  knows  the 
history  of  each  rock,  of  each  rude  fortification  on 
the  mountain's  side,  of  each  rivulet  and  noisy  tor- 
rent, of  the  den  of  the  wolf,  and  the  nest  of  the 
eagle.  He  has  heard  the  story  of  the  falling  ava- 
lanche, which  destroyed  the  cottage  and  its  dwell- 
ers, and  has  wept  for  their  fate.  He  has  the  sor- 
rows and  the  joys,  which  are  common  to  our 
nature.  I  saw  him  at  work  in  his  field.  I  beheld 
him  seated  at  the  door  of  his  humble  cottage.  I 
knew  not  his  name  nor  his  history.  But  I  felt  an 
interest  in  him,  because  he  was  a  man. 


Genoa,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dee.  15,  1852. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean.  Genoa,  in- 
cluding some  small  territory  around  it,  was  once  a 
republic  ;  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  power  and  wis- 
dom. I  had  hardly  reached  the  city,  before  I  went 
abroad  into  its  narrow  streets.  I  beheld  its  mar- 
ble palaces,  now  defaced  by  time  and  sorrow.  I 
trod  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  the  halls,  where 
its  celebrated  councils  had  assembled.  There  arc 
many  things,  which  remind  one  of  its  departed 
greatness.  No  longer  a  distinct  state,  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  But  some  inci- 
dents, to  which  I  wish  dow  to  refer,  will  not  allow 
me,  at  the  present  time,  to  enter  into  details  in  re- 
lation to  this  interesting  place:. 

My  last  letter  left  our  little  party  at  the  pass  of 


Mount  Cenis,  and  at  our  entrance  into  Italy. 
Passing  through  Susa  and  some  other  places  of 
small  importance,  we  reached  Turin ; — a  city  of 
more  than  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Dora  Biparia.    It  is  the  capitol  of 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.    The  government  of  this 
kingdom,  which  includes  within  its  limits  a  large 
portion  of  Northern  Italy,  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.   The  Sardinians  feel,  as  compared  with 
many  other  States  of  Europe,  that  they  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  liberty.    The  king  is  popular.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Parliament  of  Sardinia 
was  in  session.  Through  the  kindness  of  an  Italian 
gentleman,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  America, 
I  was  able  to  visit  the  House  of  Deputies.    I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  members. 
They  seemed  to  be  men  of  intelligence ; — calm  and 
deliberate  in  their  manner,  and  yet  with  some 
sparks,  not  yet  extinguished,  of  the  old  Boman  fire. 
They  were  discussing  the  subject  of  modifications 
and  improvements  of  the  criminal  code,  which  in- 
dicated that  they  had  begun  to  appreciate  human 
rights,  and  were  desirous  of  consolidating  liberty 
by  the  establishment  of  justice.    The  same  day  I 
went  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate ;  but  its  meeting  had 
just  closed.    Witnessing  as  I  did  with  painful  emo- 
tions the  extinction  of  the  republic  of  France,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  voice  of  liberty  had  found 
an  utterance,  imperfect,  perhaps,  but  still  real  and 
emphatic,  in  the  beautiful  region  of  Northern  Italy. 
Eeligion  in  the  Protestant  form  is  tolerated ;  and 
a  large  Protestant  church  has  recently  been  built. 
In  consequence  of  the  troubles  and  oppressions  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  Milan,  many 
Italian  exiles,  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  thirty 
thousand,  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Turin 
and  other  parts  of  the  Sardinian  Territory. 

Finding  at  Turin  that  we  were  not  far  distant 
from  a  people,  who,  though  few  in  number,  occupy 
an  interesting  position  in  religious  history,  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  visit  them.  I  refer  to  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont; — better  known  as  the  Wal- 
denses.  They  are  scattered  on  the  heights,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Piedmont  side  of  a  number  of 
mountains,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  separate  a  part  of  France  from  Pied- 
mont. Not  being  able  to  visit  all  of  the  Walden- 
sian  settlements,  we  selected  the  valley  and  the 
village  of  La  Tour,  as  being  the  principal  settle- 
ment, and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
place  among  them. 

*  *  Impelled  by  kindred  recollections  and  in- 
terests, we  went  together  to  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains which  the  Waldensos  inhabit.  And  there 
we  found  a  people,  whose  character  corresponded 
with  what  history  had  led  us  to  expect, — simple  in 
their  manners,  sincere  in  their  religion,  firm  in  their 
ses,  and  giving  no  small  evidence  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  scenery  more 
picturesque  and  sublime  than  is  here  presented; — 
a  fit  residence,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  those  who 
had  learned  the  two  great  lessons  of  God  and  li- 
berty. The  inhabitants  generally  spoke  the  French 
language  ;  and  we  found  a  few  persons,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  frequently 
visited  by  Protestants,  who  had  command  of  a 
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broken  and  imperfect  English.  As  soon  as  they 
learned  that  we  were  Americans,  they  recognized 
at  once,  and  as  if  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  the 
bond  of  union  and  sympathy  which  led  us  to  their 
secluded  homes.  We  learned  from  them,  that  they 
had  not  only  the  church  and  the  school-house,  but 
also,  what  1  had  not  expected  to  find,  the  college. 
This  college  was  founded  in  1837,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  They  had  the  Bible  in  their 
hands ; — their  humble  and  rough  pathway  in  life, 
had  been  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Divine  truth  ; 
— and  the  influence  of  an  evil  world,  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  labour  and  poverty,  had  not  corrupted 
them. 

It  was  a  natural  impulse,  which  led  us  to  climb 
their  mountain  height.  We  ascended,  cliff  after 
cliff;  and  at  every  practicable  point  we  found  the 
cottage.  In  this  rude  ascent  everything  interested 
us  ; — not  only  the  wild  aspects  of  nature  :  but  still 
more,  the  cottage  and  its  people.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  little  incidents  I  will  mention  one.  We  met 
a  little  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.  We  talked 
with  them ;  and  his  frank  and  manly  answers 
pleased  us.  His  countenance  was  fresh  with  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  his  dark  eye  sparkled  with 
the  fire  of  mountain  liberty.  He  seemed  like  a 
child  of  the  rocks,  and  a  companion  of  eagles.  In 
a  few  moments  a  little  girl  of  nearly  the  same  age 
came  along  with  the  same  open  and  intelligent 
countenance ;  with  the  same  free  step  and  look. 
She  was  his  cousin.  At  once,  strangers  as  we  were, 
a  thousand  thoughts  and  gentle  aspirations  gathered 
around  these  flowers  that  bloomed  upon  the  cliffs ; 
— these  young  bnt  immortal  products  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  showed  us  the  cottage  where  they 
resided  ;  and  we  went  there.  The  mother  of  the 
boy  stood  at  the  door ;  not  the  less  pleased  with  us 
that  we  were  pleased  with  the  children.  In  a  few 
moments  the  father  made  his  appearance,  and  in- 
vited us  in.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
though  I  have  been  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  my 
heart  beat  with  a  higher  and  more  sacred  emotion, 
when  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  hearth  of  a 
Waldensian  cottage. 

I  looked  around  the  room  with  deep  interest.  It 
was  obvious  that  its  inmates  were  poor.  The  man 
wore  a  dress  of  coarse  and  cheap  cloth ;  but  on 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  it  covered  a  heart  which  was  true  to  its 
immortal  origin ;— one  which  tyranny  could  not 
break,  which  superstition  could  not  bend.  A  fire 
kept  alive  by  small  billets  of  wood,  blazed  feebly 
upon  the  hearth.  A  sick  daughter  laid  upon  a 
bed  ;  but  a  smile  passed  across  her  pale  and  meek 
countenance,  as  she  turned  her  dark  eye  from  the 
father  to  the  strangers,  and  from  the  strangers  to 
the  lather.  It  was  a  novel  scene  to  her;  but  she 
seemed  to  know,  by  a  sort  of  Waldensian  instinct, 
th.it  the  deep  and  common  sympathies  of  religious 
ami  political  feeling  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.°The 
walls  of  the  cottage  were  rude  ;  but  they  were  not 
unpleasant  to  mo.  I  had  seen  such  in  America 
and  had  known  personally  that  great  excellence  of 
eharaet.  r  ..It.  n  dwells  beneath  them.  The  father 
poilted  us  to  a  small  shelf  filled  with  books,  which 
ho  called  his  library ;  and  taking  down  a  largo 
Bible  in  the  French  language,  he  showed  it  to  us; 
and  also  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Now  Testament  in 
the  Vaudois  dialect,  which  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  Trench,  and  which  I  could  road  without 
difficulty.  And  he  showed  us  also  a  number  of 
other  religious  books ; — some  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  which  lie  had  some  knowledge. 
He  knew  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  religion 
and  liberty.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  prayer. 
The  name  of  Jesus  was  dear  to  him  as  it  was  to  us. 
And  wc  found,  though  separated  by  nations  and 


oceans,  that  our  hearts,  like  the  mountain  torrents, 
which  met  and  mingled  in  the  valley  below  us, 
flowed  together  in  the  unity  of  a  common  love  of 
freedom,  and  a  common  christian  hope. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lyncs]  Grnbb. 

From  Darlington  she  writes,  Twelfth  mo.  21st, 
that  in  the  preceding  month,  they  had  twenty-seven 
meetings  and  some  private  opportunities,  and  tra- 
velled two  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  north  of 
New  Castle.  "Durham,"  she  says,  "was  a  Ni- 
neveh to  me ;  soon  after  arriving,  had  to  turn  out 
in  the  streets  and  markets,  although  it  was  snow- 
ing, to  declare  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people. 
I  do  not  think  I  had  ever,  for  so  long  together, 
endured  so  much  suffering  as  for  many  days  was 
my  lot,  preceding  this  awful  day;  however,  in 
deepest  humility,  I  can  acknowledge  that  in  the 
moment  of  extremity  I  was  not  forsaken ;  the  Lord 
on  high  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters.  He  was  pleased  to  be  mouth  and  wisdom, 
tongue  and  utterance,  although  whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  clear  my  mind  in  one  of  the  most  public 
places,  a  man  came  with  much  seeming  consequence 
to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  this  did  not  hinder 
in  the  least.  Notice  was  given  verbally  and  by  print- 
ed notices  for  a  public  meeting  next  day ;  some 
put  up  in  conspicuous  places  were  torn  down  before 
night.  This  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition  at  which 
we  did  not  marvel,  as  the  town  abounded  with  idle 
clergy.  One  of  them  being  also  a  justice,  seemed 
to  have  no  mind  we  should  hold  our  meeting  next 
day  so  publicly  as  we  meant,  and  informed  the 
person  who  granted  us  the  room,  that  he  was  liable 
to  a  great  penalty  by  law.  After  a  little  stir,  all 
was  settled,  and  the  meeting  was  large  and  fa- 
voured, at  the  close  of  which  we  gave  notice  for 
another.  This  latter  meeting  was  to  great  relief ; 
Truth  got  into  dominion,  the  great  Name  was  suppli- 
cated, the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  preached  with 
Divine  power  and  very  largely  ;  women's  preach- 
ing, election  and  reprobation,  water  baptism,  and 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  supper,  were  particular- 
ized and  clearly  set  open.  Our  souls  bowed  in 
gratitude  for  these  two  days'  help  and  counsel,  in 
which  all  man-made  ministry  was  decried  and  set 
at  naught.  Oh,  that  I  may  never  forget  my  own 
nothingness  in  being  helped  within  and  without 
from  time  to  time ;  this  ought  to  abase  me  in  the 
dust,  and  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  unfrc- 
quently  the  case. 

"  The  day  after  the  Monthly  Meeting  here,  we 
had  a  meeting,  five  miles  from  this  place,  and  re- 
turned to  lodge.  This  was  such  a  meeting  as  I 
never  before  saw ;  for  soon  after  we  were  in,  two 
men  very  much  inflamed  by  liquor,  thrust  them- 
selves in,  and  began  to  talk,  and  laugh  loud  ;  they 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  go  out,  nor  to  sit  quiet 
within ;  so  Friends  brought,  unknown  to  A.  B.  and 
me,  a  constable.  A.  B.  had  just  appeared  and 
warned  the  wicked,  to  the  awing  them  in  some  de- 
gree, I  do  think.  The  constable  ordered  them 
away  ;  but  instead  of  obeying  him,  they  went  to 
fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  It  became  a 
dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and  wickedness.  I 
could  not  have  supposed  my  mind  would  have  been 
so  tranquil  in  such  a  trying  time;  but  so  it  was 
that  I  kept  my  seat,  and  not  once  said  in  my  heart, 
I  wish  thai  we  had  not  appointed  the  mooting.  I 
believed  it  would  settle,  and  so  it  did  wonderfully  in 
loss  than  half  an  hour,  so  that  the  men  were  kept  out, 
and  a  good  meeting  it  proved  in  the  cud.  Our  G. 
S.  saw  the  men  the  next  day,  and  they  appeared 
sorry  for  their  conduct.  We  returned  here  in  a 
good  degree  of  peace,  attended  Friends'  meeting 


yesterday,  which  was  at  length  lively,  through  Ion 
waiting ;  had  a  very  large,  precious  meeting  las 
evening  with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  have  aj 
pointed  another,  six  miles  off." 

At  York  she  writes  under  date  of  First  mont 
26th,  1799,  "  I  have  been  looking  back,  and  do  m 
remember  such  a  succession  of  probations  for  ) 
many  weeks  as  has  now  been  my  lot;  but  is  it  n 
designed  for  some  wise  purpose  unseen  by  m( 
What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  I  appoint  meetinj 
in  this  state ;  but  so  it  is ;  for  since  the  visit  to  tl  I 
families  of  Friends  here,  we  have  had  many  publl 
meetings  at  villages  round  about,  have  also  paid 
general  visit,  to  the  infirmary  here,  and  to  the 
soners.    In  the  former  we  bad  four  solemn  oppc 
tunities  with  the  patients,  several  of  whom  w 
much  tendered  ;  one  girl  in  particular,  while  I 
standing  by  her  speaking,  burst  into  tears.  I 
to  tell  her  the  arms  of  mercy  were  wide  open  to 
ceive  her.    The  portion  of  relief  or  quiet  grant 
from  endeavouring  to  do  this  bit  of  work  faithful 
was  more  reward  than  I  looked  for.  28th. — Y 
terday  being  First-day,   we  were  again 
Friends  in  the  morning  ;  my  A.  B.  was  silent 
was  not,  although  this  silence  had  been  my  lot 
ten  meetings  before,  not  all  successively.  We 
a  large  public  meeting  here  last  evening,  which 
favoured  with  light  and  life  from  the  Lord 
and  the  Lamb,  so  as  for  the  time,  greatly  to 
sipate  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over  my  mil 

"  Sheffield,  Third  month  17th.— We  have  b 
closely  engaged  for  three  weeks,  visiting  famij 
here,  and  taking  meetings  in  course ;  none  of 
latter  have  been  without  many  of  the  town  peo 
at  large ;  and  they  have  all  been  lively,  which 
great  favour." 

Her  next  letter  is  dated  at  London,  Seventh 
1st,  1799,  from  which  it  appears  she  had  finis 
her  religious  visit,  and  was  settled  in  a  cott 
there  with  her  endeared  mother  and  sister, 
remarks:  "It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  r 
tives  and  myself,  to  be  permitted  to  partak 
each  other's  society ;  and  although  it  is  my  e 
rience  still  that  this  is  a  state  of  probation,  I 
thankful  to  have  been  employed,  as  hath  been 
case  for  nearly  two  years ;  and  that  the  time 
retreat  was  so  clearly  seen,  as  to  admit  of  no  d 
at  all.    I  could  hardly  have  believed  it,  had 
body  told  me  it  would  be  so.    I  have  often  tho 
of  M.  Peisley  since  coming  home,  for  many  1 
been  the  solicitatious  of  kind  friends  to  go  and 
cruit  at  their  habitations,  which  are  larger,  and  1 
attached  to  them  more  of  temporal  abundance 
our  little  home  ;  yet  these  things  arc  all  nothir 
me ;  this  seems  the  place  for  me  at  present.  W 
it  was  my  lot  to  travel  about  from  place  to  p] 
many  were  the  baptisms  dispensed  ;  and  at  sea 
it  was  as  if  my  soul  was  plunged  into  as  deep  dist 
as  could  be  sustained  with  the  degree  of  cap 
granted  me ;  and  no  example  however  brigl 
itself,  afforded  lustre  to  my  path ;  that  not 
the  sun  was  in  my  view  darkened,  but  the 
withdrew  their  shining.    Oh,  it  is  hard  to  kcej 
faith  and  the  patience  at  such  times,  but  it 
blessed  thing  to  keep  constant,  and  be  a  tru« 
liever  through  all ;  far  more  blessed  than  we 
describe.    Is  it  not  being  a  true  believer,  to  er 
vour  to  stand  still  in  the  dark  ?  for  it  brings  t< 
acknowledgment,  even  to  the  full,  1  Great  and 
vellous  arc  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
and  true  are  all  thy  ways,'  &c.    Does  it  no 
crease  our  union  and  communion  with  Perfe 
himself?    Now,  in  humility  of  mind,  it  is  my 
guagc  :  '  Thou  knowest,  oh,  my  heavenly,  me 
Father  and  unerring  Guide,  how  I  have  folll 
thee  in  my  late  travels,  in  the  cross  to  myl 
will,  and  in  thy  fear  and  dread,  into  large  co 
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lations,  into  markets,  unto  the  habitations  and  beds 
I  f  the  sick,  and  sometimes  to  the  houses  of  the 
I  reat,  with  a  message  from  thee ;  sometimes  to  in 
jividuals  in  the  highway,  at  others  into  jails  and 

11  rison-houses ;  this  amongst  those  who  are  not  pro 
>ssing  the  Truth  as  we  do,  as  likewise  to  those 
•ho  do.    Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  my  feet 
s  hind's  feet,  and  lifted  up  my  voice  like  a  trum- 
iet,  to  show  this  people  their  transgressions — the 
Souse  of  Jacob  their  sins.    Thou  hast  made  me  a 
jbmforter  to  the  comfortless  and  the  weak.  For 
l'(  'J  I  bless  thee,  most  for  the  severe.'    I  am  now 
juder  a  sense  of  being  helpless,  as  the  worm  in  the 
lust,  without  thee  !   Oh,  keep  me  here  continually, 
lad  be  my  all  in  all.  Amen." 
>  She  appears  to  have  been  permitted  some  relaxa- 
^jn  from  travelling  several  months,  being  employed 
I  her  mother's;  she  says:  "I  have  continued  to 
sist  in  keeping  school,  and  taking  in  a  little 
iedle  work  since  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  so  that  my 
mds,  with  that  and  attending  meetings  together, 
1|ive  been  pretty  full.    My  mind  has  often  felt 
;nsations  of  gratitude  to  my  heavenly  Father,  in 
tirmitting  me  this  little  space  of  time  without  tra- 
iling, wherein  I  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  my 
ideared  mother,  &c,  in  their  humble  dwelling ; 
it  there  does  not  seem  a  probability  of  much  cou- 
mation  of  it,  for  I  was  constrained  in  our  last 
onthly  Meeting,  to  leave  with  friends  a  prospect 
visiting  families  belonging  to  Gracechurch 
reet  Meeting.    In  the  Tenth  month,  she  says : 
fVhen  the  visit  to  Friends'  families  in  Grace- 
urch  Street  Meeting  is  to  be  moved  in,  I  cannot 
actly  say,  but  feel  it  growing  heavy ;  my  natural 
^•position  flinches  in  some  degree  from  the  arduous 
|oaoemen':)  °ut    is  only  arduous  by  comparison, 
night  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  to  go  into  the 
blic  places,  seeing  it  seems  to  be  the  Divine  will 
*|it  an  easier  track  should  be  followed,  at  least  for 
:  present," 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  from  Uxbridge, 
ted  Eleventh  month  6th,  1799,  Thomas  Scatter- 
ed says  :  "  My  heart  has  gone  with  thee  in  thy 
luous  journeys  in  the  north  ;  .and  following  thee 
part,  in  the  same  line,  the  good  savour  thou  hast 
;  behind  has  been  very  pleasant.    Oh,  mayst 
>u  be  always  preserved  in  the  same  meek  and 
„nble  condition,  a  grateful  receiver  of  the  many 
1 '  rcies  and  favours  bestowed  on  thee ;  for  thou 
a>T ,  .1  knowest,  it  is  by  being  reduced  into  littleness 


1  nothingness,  that  such  are  made  instruments 
he  Divine  hand.  Thou  hast  been  in  my  ap- 
^Thension  a  child  dandled  on  the  knee  ;  thou  hast 
"?jn  favoured  with  clear  prospects,  and  a  heart 
1  jm  thee  to  answer  them  with  cheerfulness.  This 
lJn>  my  situation  when  younger  in  the  labour,  but 
t  I  must  be  content  with  less  sight,  and  walk  by 
'"Jh.  The  Master  best  knows  what  is  best  for  his 
'grants ;  perhaps  it  never  may  be  thy  lot  thus  to 
^iried;  and  however  it  may  be,  whether  so  or 
tinued  in  the  wonted  manner  of  open  vision,  be 
hful  and  do  thy  work  in  the  day-time.  I  feel 
y  with  thy  prospect  of  the  family  visit;  dwell 
i,  and  thou  wilt  be  favoured  to  speak  the  word 
ifully.  Baulk  not  thy  testimony,  and  then  thou 
receive  the  reward  which  the  Lord  gives  to 
q  that  know  him." 

econd  mo.  24th,  1800. — She  appears  to  have 
oved  out  of  the  limits  of  Gracechurch  street 
re  she  had  been  engaged  in  visiting  families, 
says :  "  I  mostly  trudge  to  town  to  meeting, 
t  and  Fourth-days,  perhaps,  two  miles  and  a 
,  but  am  rather  attached  to  that  large  mixed 
ting,  where  I  lately  witnessed  the  holy  oil  to 
from  house  to  house.  I  have  more  than  once, 
r  lifting  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  on  First- 
,rge«<  morning,  had  an  anonymous  letter  sent  me, 
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expressive  of  some  disapprobation  with  the  dis- 
course, as  they  call  it ;  but  these  things  are  not  of 
much  account  in  the  balance ;  for  I  think  they 
must  be  cowards,  and  afraid  of  the  light,  who  do 
not  choose  to  let  their  name  be  added  to  their  ad- 
monitions." She  mentions  attending  a  marriage  at 
Westminster ;  and  that  not  until  after  tea  did  she 
feel  liberated  to  unburden  her  exercised  mind,  but 
felt  bound  in  spirit  until  after  several  testimonies 
had  been  borne,  and  T.  Scattergood  had  appeared 
in  supplication,  when  feeling  the  holy  anointing  to 
minister,  relief  was  afforded  ;  of  which  she  says  : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that  teacheth  thee  to 
profit;  and  oh,  that  I  may  never  move  without  him, 
let  the  suffering  be  what  it  may." 

Having  been  at  the  marriage  of  Ann  Baker, 
who  had  travelled  with  her  in  some  of  her  tryin^ 
engagements,  and  to  whom  she  was  strongly  at- 
tached, she  staid  at  Worcester  with  her  several 
days,  which  were  mostly  passed  in  social  enjoy 
ment.  They  made  an  excursion  to  Malvern,  eight 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  delighted  with  the 
admirable  display  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
country.  She  says  :  "  I  think  we  had  a  mark  that 
this  innocent  gratification  was  not  displeasing  to 
our  heavenly  Father ;  for  as  we  descended  a  little 
below  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  sitting  down 
to  rest  on  a  bank,  an  uncommon  degree  of  Divine 
light  and  sweetness  spread  over  my  mind,  under 
which  I  recollected  a  dream  I  had  in  the  winter, 
and  felt  the  opening  of  life  to  tell  it  to  my  compa- 
nions, and  that  the  reality  was  then  my  experience. 
I  dreamed  I  was  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by 
my  fellow-creatures  in  their  habitations,  and  under 
great  exercise  for  myself  and  them,  when  serenity 
and  sweetness  preciously  diffused  itself  into  my 
soul,  and  my  tongue  was  loosened  to  sing  '  Alleluia, 
Alleluia.'  The  relation,  together  with  enlarge- 
ment through  gospel  light  vouchsafed  at  the  time 
broke  us  all  into  contrition.  My  dear  Ann  said  a 
little  matter,  and  supplication  was  poured  forth, 
with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who  shuts 
and  none  can  open,  who  opens  and  none  can  shut 
We  went  home  under  the  consoling  persuasion,  that 
He  mercifully  cares  for  his  little  ones.  I  felt  the 
incomes  of  love  and  life  so  strong,  while  thus  as  it 
were  unbent  with  my  dear  Ann,  that  we  reckoned 
it  might  be  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
forty  days'  food." 


For  "The  Friend.' 

The  Germans  in  Texas. 
While  journeying  through  Texas,  Olmstead  was 
often  painfully  impressed  with  the  hard  bondage  of 
the  slaves  generally,  and  also  with  the  thriftless- 
ness  and  rudeness  of  the  governing  class.  These, 
even  when  the  nominal  owners  of  large  plantations 
and  numbers  of  slaves,  appeared  mostly  to  have 
but  few  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  tables  were 
furnished  with  but  little  beyond  the  universal  corn 
bread  and  bacon ;  their  dwellings  were  mean  and 
comfortless,  and  their  families  of  children  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Of  the  "  cherished  in- 
stitution," he  remarks :  "  We  were  several  times 
struck,  in  Eastern  Texas,  with  a  peculiarity  in  the 
tone  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave. 
Elsewhere  at  the  South,  slavery  had  seemed  to  be 
accepted  generally,  as  a  natural,  hereditary,  esta- 
blished state  of  things,  and  the  right  and  wrong  of 
it,  or  the  how  of  it,  never  to  be  discussed  or  thought 
of  any  more  than  that  of  feudal  tenures  elsewhere. 
But  in  Texas,  the  state  of  war  in  which  slavery 
arises,  seems  to  continue  in  undertone  to  the  pre- 
sent. *  *  There  seemed  to  be  the  consciousness 
of  a  wrong  relation  and  a  determination  to  force 
conscience  down,  and  continue  it ;  to  work  up  the 
(wretched  slaves)  with  a  sole  eye  to  selfish  profit, 


cash  down,  in  this  world.  As  to  '  treasures  in 
heaven,'  their  life  is  a  constant  sneer  at  the  be- 
lief in  them.'  " 

On  arriving  at  the  settlements  of  the  Germans 
in  Western  Texas,  a  very  different  and  far  more 
pleasing  condition  of  things  was  presented.  The 
great  majority  of  the  German  settlers  were  very 
poor  men,  who  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  to 
Texas  a  few  years  ago,  by  deceptive  and  most  ex- 
extravagant  accounts  of  the  country  which  were 
circulated  over  Europe  by  interested  parties.  They 
were  of  course  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment, 
and  numbers  of  them  perished  from  sickness  and 
hardship.  The  first  difficulties  having  been  sur- 
mounted, the  survivors  seem  to  have  gone  to  work 
with  energy  and  judgment,  generally  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  within  their  reach,  and 
doing  the  best  their  actual  circumstances  admitted 
of.  Having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Guada- 
lupe river,  our  travellers  remark :  "  The  first  Ger- 
man settlers  we  saw,  we  knew  at  once.  They  lived 
in  little  log  cabins,  and  had  inclosures  of  ten  acres 
of  land  about  them.  The  cabins  were  very  simple 
and  cheap  habitations,  but  there  were  many  little 
conveniences  about  them,  and  a  care  to  secure  com- 
fort in  small  ways  evident,  that  was  very  agreea- 
ble to  notice.  So,  also,  the  greater  variety  of  the 
crops  which  had  been  grown  upon  their  allotments, 
and  the  more  clean  and  complete  tillage  they  had 
received  contrasted  favourably  with  the  patches  of 
corn  stubble,  overgrown  with  crab-grass,  which  are 
usually  the  only  gardens  to  be  seen  adjoining  the 
cabins  of  the  poor  whites  and  slaves.  The  people 
themselves  also  were  to  be  seen,  men,  women,  and 
children,  busy  at  some  work,  and  yet  not  so  busy, 
but  that  they  could  give  a  pleasant  and  respectful 
greeting  to  the  passing  traveller.  A  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  we  passed  several  much  more  comfortable 
houses,  boarded  over,  and  a  good  deal  like  the 
smaller  class  of  farm-houses  in  New  England;  but 
some  of  them  having  exterior  plaster  work,  or  brick, 
laid  up  between  the  timbers,  instead  of  boards 
nailed  over  them.  About  these  were  larger  in- 
closures, from  which  extensive  crops  of  corn  had 
been  taken ;  and  it  caused  us  a  sensation  to  see  a 
number  of  parallelograms  of  cottons—free  labour 
cotton.  These  were  not  often  of  more  than  an  acre 
in  extent.  Most  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  judiciously  cultivated,  and  had  yielded  a  fine 
crop,  differing,  however,  from  that  we  had  noticed 
on  the  plantations  the  day  before,  in  this  circum- 
stance— the  picking  had  been  entirely  completed, 
and  that  with  care  and  exactness,  so  that  none  of 
the  cotton,  which  the  labour  of  cultivation  had  pro- 
id,  had  been  left  to  waste.  The  cotton  stalks 
stood  rather  more  closely,  and  were  of  less  extra- 
ordinary size,  but  much  more  even  or  regular  in 
their  growth  than  on  the  plantations.  We  were 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Guadalupe  river,  which 
is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  San 
Marcus,  and  had  passed  a  small  brown  house  with 
a  turret  and  cross  upon  it,  which  we  learned  was  a 
Lutheran  church,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
good-natured  butcher,  who  lived  in  New  Braunfels. 

*  He  had  been  in  this  country  eight  years.  He 
liked  it  very  much ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to 
Germany  ;  he  much  preferred  to  remain  here.  The 
Germans,  generally,  were  doing  well,  and  were 
contented.  They  had  had  a  hard  time  at  first, 
but  they  were  all  doing  well  now — getting  rich. 
He  knew  but  one  German  who  had  bought  a  slave ; 
they  did  not  think  well  of  slavery ;  they  thought  it 
better  that  all  men  should  be  free ;  besides,  the 
negroes  would  not  work  so  well  as  the  Germans. 
They  were  improving  their  condition  very  rapidly, 
especially  within  the  last  two  years.  It  was  sickly 
on  the  coast,  but  here  it  was  very  healthy.  He 
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had  been  as  well  here  as  in  Germany — never  had 
been  ill.  *  *  We  forded,  under  his  guidance,  the 
Guadalupe,  and,  after  climbing  its  high  bank,  found 
ourselves  upon  the  level  plateau  between  the  prai- 
rie bills  and  the  river  on  which  New  Braunfels  is 
situated.  We  bad  still  nearly  a  mile  to  ride  be- 
fore entering  the  town,  and  in  this  distance  met 
eight  or  ten  large  wagons,  each  drawn  by  three  or 
four  pairs  of  mules,  or  five  or  six  yokes  of  oxen, 
each  carrying  under  its  neck  a  brass  bell.  They 
were  all  driven  by  Germans,  somewhat  uncouthly 
but  warmly  and  neatly  dressed  ;  all  smoking,  and 
all  good-humoured,  giving  us  "good  morning,"  as 
we  met.  Noticing  the  strength  of  the  wagons,  I 
observed  that  they  were  made  by  Germans,  pro- 
bably. "  Yes,"  said  the  butcher,  "  the  Germans 
make  better  wagons  than  the  Americans;  the  Ame- 
ricans buy  a  great  many  of  them.  There  are  se- 
ven wagon  manufactories  in  Bratmfels." 

The  main  street  of  the  town,  which  we  soon  en- 
tered upon,  was  very  wide — three  times  as  wide, 
in  effect,  as  Broadway,  in  New  York.  The  houses, 
with  which  it  was  thickly  lined  for  a  mile,  were 
small,  low  cottages,  of  no  pretensions  to  elegance, 
yet  generally  looking  neat  and  comfortable.  Many 
were  finished  with  verandahs  and  gardens,  and  the 
greater  part  were  either  stuccoed  or  painted. 
There  were  many  workshops  of  mechanics  and 
small  stores,  with  signs  oftener  in  English  than  in 
German ;  and  bare-headed  women,  and  men  in 
caps  and  short  jackets,  with  pendent  pipes,  were 
everywhere  seen  at  work.  We  had  no  acquaint- 
ance in  the  village  and  no  means  of  introduction, 
but,  in  hopes  that  we  might  better  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  agreed  to  stop  at 
an  inn,  and  get  dinner,  instead  of  eating  a  cold 
snack  in  the  saddle,  without  stopping  at  noon, 
as  was  our  custom.  "  Here,"  said  the  butcher, 
"  is  my  shop — indicating  a  small  house,  at  the 
door  ofwhich  hung  dressed  meat  and  beef  sausages 
— and  if  you  are  going  to  stop,  I  will  recommend 
you  to  my  neighbour,  there,  Mr.  Schmitz."  It 
was  a  small  cottage  of  a  single  story,  having 
the  roof  extended  so  as  to  form  a  verandah,  with 
a  sign  swinging  before  it,  "  Guadalupe  Hotel,  I. 
Schmitz." 

I  never,  in  my  life,  except,  perhaps,  in  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream,  met  with  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  transfer  of  associations.  Instead  of  loose 
boarded,  or  hewn  log  walls,  with  crevices  stuffed 
with  rags,  or  daubed  with  mortar,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  during  the  last  month,  on 
staving  in  a  door,  where  we  have  found  any  to 
open  ;  instead,  even,  of  four  bare,  cheerless  sides  of 
white-washed  plaster,  which  we  have  found  twice 
or  thrice  only  in  a  more  aristocratic  American  re- 
sidence, we  were — in  short,  we  were  in  Germany. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  ;  there  was  nothing  too 
orach,  tV>r  one  of  those  delightful  little  inns,  which 
the  p  ili  -titan  who  has  tramped  through  the  Rhine 
land,  will  ever  remember  gratefully.  A  long  room, 
extending  across  the  whole  front  of  the  cottage,  the 
walls  pink,  with  stenciled  panncls,  and  scroll  orna- 
ments in  crimson,  and  with  neatly  framed  and 
glazed  pretty  lithographic  prints  hanging  on  all 
sides;  a  long,  thick,  dark  oak  table,  with  rounded 
ends,  oak  benches  at  its  sides  ;  chiseled  oak  chairs; 
a  sofa,  covered  with  cheap  pink  calico,  with  a  small 
vine  pattern;  a  stove  in  the  corner  ;  a  little  maho- 
gany Cupboard  in  another  corner,  with  pitcher  and 
glasses  upon  it ;  a  smoky  atmosphere  ;  and  finally, 
four  thick-bearded  men,  from  whom  the  smoke  pro- 
ceeds, who  all  bow,  and  say,  "Good  morning,"  as 
We  lift  our  hats  in  the  doorway.  The  landlady 
enters;  she  docs  not  readily  understand  us,  and 
one  of  the  smokers  rises  immediately  to  assist  us. 
Dinner  we  shall  have  immediately,  and  she  spreads 


the  white  cloth  at  an  end  of  the  table,  before  she 
leaves  the  room,  and  in  ten  minutes'  time,  by  which 
we  have  got  off  our  coats,  and  warmed  our  bauds 
at  the  stove,  we  are  asked  to  sit  down.  An  excel- 
lent soup  is  set  before  us,  and  in  succession  there 
follow  two  courses  of  meat,  nciilier  of  tJiem  pork, 
and  neither  of  them  fried;  two  dishes  of  vegetables, 
salad,  compote  of  peaches,  coffee  with  milk,  wheat 
bread  from  the  loaf,  and  beautiful  and  sweet  but- 
ter— not  only  such  butter  as  I  have  never  tasted 
south  of  the  Potomac  before,  but  such  as  I  have 
been  told  a  hundred  times  it  was  impossible  to 
make  in  a  southern  climate.  What  is  the  secret  'I 
I  suppose  it  is  extreme  cleanliness,  beginning  far 
back  of  where  cleanliness  usually  begins  at  the 
south,  and  careful  and  thorough  working.  We 
then  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  in  the  room.  They  were  all 
educated,  cultivated,  well-bred,  respectful,  kind, 
and  affable  men.  All  were  natives  of  Germany, 
and  had  been  living  several  years  in  Texas.  Some 
of  them  were  travellers,  their  homes  being  in  other 
German  settlements;  some  of  them  had  resided 
long  at  Braunfels." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


laboring  man  is  sweet;  whether  he  eats  little  01  i 
much."    Inhabitant  of  this  lonely,  lovely  dwelling,  I 
who  can  be  indifferent  to  thy  comfort!    Peace  bt 
to  this  house. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  thy  useful  toil, 
Thy  homely  joys,  thy  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 


Tlve  Joys  of  Home. — O,  what  so  refreshing,  so 
soothing,  so  satisfying,  as  the  placid  joys  of 
home  ! 

See  the  traveller.  Does  duty  call  him  for  a 
season  to  leave  his  beloved  circle  ?  The  image  of 
his  earthly  happiness  continues  vividly  in  his  re- 
membrance. It  quickens  him  to  diligence ;  it 
cheers  him  under  difficulties;  it  makes  him  hail 
the  hour  which  sees  his  purpose  accomplished,  and 
his  face  turned  towards  home  ;  it  communes  with 
him  as  he  journeys ;  and  he  hears  the  promise 
which  causes  him  to  hope  "  thou  shalt  know  also 
that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace ;  and  thou 
shalt  visit  thy  habitation  and  not  sin."  0,  the 
joyful  re-union  of  a  divided  family — the  pleasures 
of  renewed  interview  and  conversation  after  days 
of  absence. 

Behold  the  man  of  science.  He  drops  the  labour 
and  painfulness  of  research,  closes  his  volume, 
smoothes  his  wrinkled  brow,  leaves  his  study,  and, 
unbending  himself,  stoops  to  the  capacities,  yields 
to  the  wishes,  and  mingles  in  the  diversions  of  his 
children. 

"  Ho  will  not  blush  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  play  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy." 

Take  the  man  of  trade.  What  reconciles  him 
to  the  toil  of  business  ?  What  enables  him  to  en- 
dure the  fastidiousness  and  impertinence  of  custo- 
mers ?  What  rewards  him  for  so  many  hours  of 
tedious  confinement  ?  By  and  by  the  season  of 
intercourse  will  arrive  ;  he  will  be  embosomed  in 
the  caresses  of  his  family ;  he  will  behold  the  de- 
sire of  his  eyes  and  the  children  of  his  love,  for 
whom  he  resigns  his  ease  ;  and  in  their  welfare 
and  smiles  he  will  find  his  recompense. 

Yonder  comes  the  labourer.  lie  has  borne  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  the  descending 
sun  has  released  him  from  his  toil,  and  he  is  hasten- 
ing home  to  enjoy  repose.  Half  way  down  the 
lane,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  his  cottage,  his 
children  run  to  meet  him  ;  one  he  carries  and  one 
he  leads.  The  companion  of  his  humble  life  is 
ready  to  furnish  him  with  his  plain  repast.  See, 
his  toil-worn  countenance  assumes  tin  air  of  cheer- 
fulness ;  his  hardships  arc  forgotten;  fatigue  van- 
ishes; he  eats  and  is  satisfied  ;  the  evening  fair,  he 
walks  with  uncovered  head  around  his  garden ; 
enters  again  and  retires  to  rest,  and  "  the  rest  of  a 


For  "  The  Friend." 

»I  Don't  Care." 
These  are  little  words,  but  they  are  full  of  mis 
chief ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  used,  betra; 
something  wrong.  One  whose  conscience  is  aji 
proving  his  purposes,  will  find  some  better  reason 
in  their  defence,  than  "  I  don't  care,"  and  to  an 
swer  a  remonstrance  thus,  is  equivalent  to  confess 
ing  a  secret  sense  of  error. 

But  the  indifference  to  right,  is  the  worst  fes 
ture  they  betray ;  for  though  "  I  don't  care"  i 
often  said  falsely  and  with  secret  misgivings,  if 
is  often  felt  and  said,  a  sad,  sad  carelessness  t< 
wards  the  right,  grows  up  in  the  heart,  and  tl 
character  gives  way  more  and  more  till  a  hardne;! 
toward  Good,  and  a  recklessness  of  duty  in  everi 
form,  usurps  the  place  of  tenderness  of  spirit,  arj 
desires  for  truth. 

To  a  young  man,  w7ho  is  beginning  to  lay  asi(( 
the  restraints  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  assi 
milate  with  that  "  world"  whose  spirit  and  teacj 
ings  are  but  the  development  of  the  natural  unr;| 
generate  mind,  "  I  don't  care"  is  the  very  whisp 
of  evil ;  leading  on  from  step  to  step,  and  buildii 
up  higher  and  higher,  works  meet  for  repentanc 
but,  alas!  providing  not  nor  appointing,  a  time  i 
repentance. 

Let  then,  these  braggart,  but  cowardly  and  m 
licious  words  be  banished  from  our  utterance 
and  with  the  blessing  of  His  help  who  careth  1 
us,  let  the  feeling  that  would  prompt  them,  find  I 
room  in  our  hearts ;  but  instead  thereof  more  gc 
tleness  and  deference  towards  others,  "  each  estee 
ing  the  other  better  than  himself,"  and  an  indwc 
ing  realization  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
beginning  of  icisdom."  Y.  T.  E. 


Galvanic  Action  in  the  Earth. — an  emin 
London  cutler,  named  Weiss,  having  observed  tl 
steel  seemed  to  be  much  improved  when  it  1 
become  rusty  in  the  earth,  provided  that  the  i|| 
was  not  factitiously  produced  by  the  application! 
acids,  made  the  experiment  of  burying  some  ran 
blades  for  nearly  three  years,  and  the  results  fifl 
corresponded  to  his  expectation.    The  blac 
came  coated  with  rust,  which  had  the  appeara 
of  having  exuded  from  within,  but  were  not 
roded,  and  the  quality  of  the  steel  was  decide 
improved. 

Analogy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  8: 
might  hold  good  with  respect  to  iron,  under  s 
iar  circumstances.  He  accordingly  purch 
fifteen  tons  of  iron  with  which  the  piles  of  Lor 
bridge  had  been  shod.  Each  shoe  consisted  I 
small  inverted  pyramid,  with  four  straps,  ri 
from  the  four  sides  of  the  base,  which  embri 
and  were  nailed  to  the  pile,  the  total  length,  f 
the  point  which  entered  the  ground  to  the 
of  the  strap,  being  about  sixteen  inches,  and 
weight  about  eight  pounds.  The  pyramidal 
tremities  of  the  shoes  were  found  to  be  not  n 
corroded,  nor,  indeed,  were  the  straps;  but 
latter  had  become  extremely  and  beautifully  f 
rous.  When  manufactured,  the  solid  pointi 
question  were  convertible  into  very  good  i 
ab-o  the  bolts ;  but  the  straps  produced  ste 
unequalled  quality. 
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Restoration  of  Love  and  Unity. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  if  a  more  fervent 
exercise  for  right  direction  was  maintained,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  qualified  for  useful- 
ness in  the  church,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
made  the  instruments  of  strengthening  the  weak,  as 
well  as  of  confirming  the  strong ;  they  would  more 
often  be  led  to  visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  those 
small  meetings,  or  even  those  larger  ones,  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  decline  of  religious  zeal  and 
strength. 

Robert  Pleasants,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sarah 
'Harrison,    from  Curies,  in  Virginia,  in  1789, 

says  :  "  I  can't  help  thinking  at  times,  that  if  the 
l  faithful  labourers  from  other  places  (where  they 
"seem  to  have  enough  and  to  spare,  as  in  Philadel- 
'phia,  &c.,)  were  concerned  to  settle  in  some  remote 

or  distant  places — as  I  think  was  the  case  when 
'  Truth  first  broke  forth  in  the  north  of  England, — 

they  might  come  to  be  numbered  amongst  those 

who  turn  many  to  righteousness.  I  know  it  is 
i  not  to  be  expected,  but  from  clear  apprehensions 
aof  duty,  and  entire  resignation  to  the  Master's 
'  will.  Nor  is  such  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
^the  willings  and  runnings  of  men,  in  their  own 
I  wisdom  and  strength,  however  great ;  for,  '  if  the 

Lord  build  not  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
|  build  it.' 

"  I  have  not  been  altogether  without  the  hope, 
|  at  times,  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will  not  per- 
*mit  the  little  spark  of  life,  even  in  this  place,  to  be 
\ wholly  extinguished;  but  rather,  that  there  may 
(yet  be  a  revival  in  his  appointed  time.  Perhaps 
[this  may  be  the  effect  of  desire  or  imagination, 
[Wore  than  any  real  prospect." 

Different  Friends  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
[Meeting  (it  is  said,)  bestowed  much  labour  in  the 
I  neighbourhood  of  Curies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
J  but  thair  honest,  fervent  labour  was  blessed.  That 
I  late  valuable  minister,  Mildred  Ratcliff,  spoke 
(feelingly  of  the  advantage  she  derived  from  the 
Iministry  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  who  was  kept  in 
Ithe  neighbourhood  of  where  she  resided  for  several 
L weeks,  in  great  exercise  of  mind.  The  good  effect 
'may  have  passed  away  from  that  spot;  there  may 
'  be  none  there  now  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 

■  labour  ;  but  some  were  greatly  benefited  ;  and  how 
■many  there  may  be  in  Heaven  whose  first  effectual 
w awakening  dated  from  those  visits  of  love,  we 
i  know  not. 

Are  not  Friends  of  this  day  more  disposed  to 

■  sit  down  and  mourn  over  the  weaknesses  which  are 
[(found  in  different  places,  and  to  complain  of  them 
II— censuring  and  defaming  those  who  are  the  sub- 
njccts  of  them — than  to  seek  for  a  qualification  and 
k  willingness  to  labour  for  their  removal  ?  Where  is 
lithe  gospel  love,  faith,  and  zeal,  which  was  once 
I  known  amongst  us,  whereby  faithful  labourers  were 

■  led  to  sacrifice  their  own  ease,  possessions  and 

■  wills,  for  the  sake  of  the  spread  and  support  of 
■(Truth,  seeking  to  promote  harmony  and  unity  in 
lithe  church,  and  to  restore  them  wherever  they  had 
I)  been  lost  through  unfaithfulness  ? 

I  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  Journal  of 

■  William  Savery,  of  the  reconciliation  which  he 

II  and  his  companions,  David  Sands  and  George  Dill- 
|  wyn,  were  instrumental  in  effecting  among  the 
(  little  company  of  Friends  at  Pyrmont,  in  Germany, 

v,  ho  had  been  divided  by  the  erroneous  opinions 
m  of  one  Brown,  may  afford  some  encouragement  to 
jHus  at  this  time  of  trial  and  difficulty,  and  to  incite 
I  us  to  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
happy  end  now,  that  was  so  successfully  effected 
by  them,  under  the  influence  of  love  and  charity, 
by  which  they  were  qualified  for  the  service,  and 
enabled  to  perform  it  to  the  peace  of  their  own 


minds,  and  the  rejoicing  of  those  whose  affections 
had  been  alienated  one  from  another.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  it. 

Under  date  of  First-day  morning,  Ninth  month 
11th,  1796,  he  says,  "  About  forty  Friends  attend- 
ed the  meeting,  which  was  a  solid,  profitable  sea- 
son. In  the  afternoon,  some  notice  being  given  of 
the  meeting,  about  sixty  attended,  some  of  whom 
were  of  those  who  had  separated  from  the  little 
Society  here ;  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  with  us 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  most  present  were 
broken  into  tears.  It  held  three  hours,  and  ended 
in  solemn  prayer  and  praises  to  God  :  several  per- 
sons continued  with  us  until  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
conversing  on  religious  affairs. 

"  12th.  In  the  afternoon  visited  the  family  of 
Herman  Shutamire,  who  had  separated.  We 
asked  him  some  questions  concerning  the  separa- 
tion, which  he  answered  in  a  good  frame  of  mind ; 
and  after  recommending  him  to  dwell  near  the 
Fountain  of  love,  that  would  reconcile  and  unite 
all  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father  together , 
we  parted  in  much  tenderness. 

"  17th.  The  Friends  having  drawn  up  the  causes 
of  their  disunity  with  those  who  had  separated,  we 
found  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  exercising  af- 
fair to  us,  and  were  much  discouraged,  feeling  but 
little  hope  of  a  reu?iion. 

" 18th.  First-day,  held  a  meeting  at  nine  o'clock 
which  ended  solidly.  In  the  afternoon  meeting 
about  fifty  were  present,  two  of  whom  were  Jews, 
and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  favoured  time.  .  .  .  Our 
concern  for  the  right  ordering  of  things  among  the 
little  Society,  keeps  our  minds  closely  exercised,  as 
well  as  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  are  scat 
tered — the  eyes  of  the  people  are  much  upon  them 
and  us,  some  for  evil  and  some  for  good.  Having 
had  my  mind  especially  turned  to  this  place,  I  feel 
at  home  for  the  present,  and  desirous  of  bearing 
my  part  of  the  burden  while  we  stay. 

"  19th.  Anthony  Shonning,  a  sensible  old  man, 
who  was  separated,  brought  a  paper  he  had  drawn 
up,  containing  a  large  sheet  closely  written,  which 
he  said  he  could  not  be  easy  to  omit.     We  made 
such  remarks  as  occurred  to  us,  and  afterwards 
David  Sands  and  myself  visited  him  and  H.  Mun 
thang  at  their  house  ;  they  were  loving,  and  evi- 
denced a  strong  desire  to  be  reconciled  upon  a 
right  ground.     We  proposed  a  meeting  at  six 
o'clock  with  all  that  had  gone  off,  and  Friends  to 
gether,  and  desired  them  to  seek  for  a  preparation 
of  love  and  cluirity,  that  they  might  meet  each 
other  in  a  stats  that  the  Lord  would  condescend 
to  bless.    Most  of  the  men  Friends  and  three  wo- 
men met  in  the  meeting-room.    H.  Munthang,  H 
Shutamire,  H.  Land,  his  son,  and  Margaret  Wint, 
being  the  heads  of  the  families  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  from  Friends,  came  also.    After  a  season 
of  silence,  David  Sands  was  drawn  to  prayer , 
then  we  the  visitants,  expressed  our  minds  to  them 
fully ;  setting  forth  the  opportunity  it  gave  the 
enemies  of  Truth  to  triumph,  seeing  them  at  vari- 
ance, and  the  importance  of  their  mutually  laying 
down  their  prejudices  against  each  oilier,  and 
seeking  after  a  spirit,  that  would  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation without  many  words.  The  three  prin 
cipal  separatists  then  expressed  themselves  in  great 
brokenness  and  humility,  and  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness of  those,  who  they  thought  had  dealt 
hardly  with  them,  and  caused  the  separation.  7 
marvelled  at  the  clearness  with  which  they  ex 
pressed  themselves.    The  Lord  graciously  conde- 
scending to  favour,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with 
his  blessed  presence,  all  hearts  were  humbled  ;  the 
high,  untoward  will  of  man  was  brought  down,  and 
the  spirit  that  loves  contention,  and  delights  to 
have  tli£  superiority,  was  cast  out,  and  through 


mercy,  the  meek,  teachable  state  of  little  children, 
appeared  to  predominate  in  most  present.  Our 
minds  being  deeply  baptized  with  an  undoubted 
feeling  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  we  were  opened 
with  clearness  to  set  before  them  the  nature  of  our 
holy  profession,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  good  Shep- 
herd, to  us  all,  and  the  necessity  of  dwelling  in  that 
charity,  which  instead  of  magnifying  each  other's 
weakness,  and  entertaining  groundless  jealousies 
and  surmises  of  each  other,  would  cast  a  mantle 
of  love  over  them,  remembering  that  we  also 
were  weak,  and  liable  to  be  tempted.  A  truly  con- 
triting  and  heart-tendering  time  it  was,  and  most  of 
the  company  were  melted  into  tears,  under  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  the  Lord's  compassion  to  us. 

"  It  was  then  proposed,  as  it  appeared  that  in 
time  of  weakness,  many  things  had  been  said  and 
done  on  both  sides,  that  did  not  savour  of  that  di- 
vine love  and  charity,  in  which  all  the  children  of 
our  heavenly  Father  ought  to  dwell,  that  all  pre- 
sent should  now,  under  the  humbling  visitation  of 
God's  power,  without  bringing  up  the  occasion  of 
offence,  or  going  into  many  words,  forgive  one 
another,  and  cast  all  that  they  had  counted  offen- 
ces, as  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  never  more  to  be 
brought  up  again.  Both  sides  freely,  and  in  great 
tenderness,  confessing  their  readiness  so  to  do,  and 
to  begin  again  under  the  direction  of  the  heavenly 
Master-builder,  in  an  united  labour  for  the  edifica- 
tion, and  building  one  another  up  in  the  most  holy 
faith.  They  rose,  embraced  and  saluted  each 
other  with  manifest  tokens  of  unfeigned  love,  and 
thankfulness  to  the  great  Searcher  and  Softener  of 
hearts,  who,  in  an  unexpected  time  and  manner, 
had  revealed  his  power  to  the  uniting  of  brethren, 
who  had  been  seven  months  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, after  having  for  some  years  walked  in  harmony 
and  suffered  together  for  his  Name's  sake.  The 
meeting  then  concluded  in  heartfelt  praise  and 
supplications  to  the  Fountain  of  love  and  mercy, 
who  had  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  blessed  the 
labour  and  exercise  of  the  evening,  and  crowned 
us  with  gladness,  when  we  parted  at  almost  eleven 
o'clock.  For  my  part,  I  thought  myself  amply 
paid  for  all  my  exercise,  the  long  journey  and  voy- 
age, and  the  trying  separation  from  my  dearest 
natural  ties,  by  being  made  a  witness  to  the  love 
of  God  poured  forth,  I  thought,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning among  Friends.  We  went  to  rest,  sweetly 
refreshed  in  spirit,  and  I  did  not  marvel  that  my 
mind  had  been  so  remarkably  turned  to  this  place 
before  I  left  home. 

20th.  Made  several  visits  to  the  different 
classes  ;  many  told  us  in  brokenness  of  spirit,  that 
they  had  never  before  witnessed  so  much  of  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad,  as  was  manifested  last 
evening.  It  appears  that  these  people  in  a  time  of 
weakness,  have  been  scattered  through  the  influence 
of  one  Brown,  with  whom  John  Pemberton  had 
laboured,  because  of  Ids  erroneous  opinions." 

Would  not  the  same  lively  and  affectionate  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  flock,  be  felt 
amongst  us  now,  if  there  was  the  same  willingness 
to  submit  to  tne  crucifying  power  which  wrought 
in  and  through  them,  to  the  subjecting  of  those 
evil  spirits  which  produce  contention  and  strife,  dis- 
cord and  divisions  amongst  us?  If  there  was  the 
same  earnest  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  love  and 
harmony,  throughout  the  borders  of  our  afflicted 
Society,  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  Almighty  arm 
would  be  extended  for  our  help  in  the  work  of 
restoration  and  reconciliation?  "  Be  not  faithless, 
but  believing  ;"  for  a  way  has  been  opened  by  the 
healer  of  breaches  and  the  restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in,  whereby,  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  point- 
ings of  Truth,  we  shall  be  led  into  "  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  notwithstanding 
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the  many  hindering  things,  which  now  appear,  to 
the  human  understanding,  to  render  this  impossi- 
ble ;  for  the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  purifying 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  mercy  and  power,  which 
is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver,  even  to  the 
uttermost. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  George  Fox,  that  "  the 
children  of  God  are  peace-makers,  and  strive  to 
make  peace  in  the  Truth,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men,  if  it  be  possible;"  and  he  exhorted 
his  brethren,  "  so  to  live  in  peace  and  good- will  to 
all  men,  which  good-will  is  both  for  their  satisfac- 
tion and  salvation  ;  to  keep  out  of  janglings  and 
parties ;  to  take  heed  of  jars  and  strifes,  vain 
words  and  tattling  idle  words ;  but  every  where 
stop  such,  that  love  may  continue  in  the  body,  and 
that  the  seed  may  spread  over  all,  that  unity  may 
be  kept.  And  all  Friends,  everywhere,  stop  the 
deceit  that  would  devour  and  destroy,  which  is  out 
of  the  truth  and  true  wisdom  ;  which  must  be  lim- 
ited, that  transgresseth  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  Dear 
Friends  and  Brethren,  strive  to  exceed  one  another 
and  all  people  upon  the  earth,  in  humility,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  temperance,  love,  patience,  pure- 
ness  and  in  mercy ;  then  ye  will  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above.  He  that  dwells  in  love 
dwells  in  God ;  for  love  is  his  habitation.  Let  that 
be  the  habitation  of  every  one  that  hath  received 
the  Truth  ;  for  if  it  be  not,  such  do  not  dwell  in 
God,  let  them  profess  what  they  will." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Concerning  the  precious  nnity  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  so  precious  a  virtue, 
and  glorious  a  qualification,  in  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  Jesus,  that  whilst  the  people  of  the  Lord 
abode  therein,  in  every  age,  they  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing, sweet  and  glorious  station  ;  for  as  long  as 
they  truly  held  the  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  kept  in 
unity  with  him,  unity  and  amity  were  preserved 
amongst  them  in  their  several  stations  and  services, 
as  members  of  one  body. 

Of  which  unity  David  speaketh  preciously  and 
comprehensively  ;  saying,  "  JJehold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
iu  unity  !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  on  the 
head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ment :  As  the  dew  of  Ilermon,  and  as  the  dew 
that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Sion ;  for 
there  [mark]  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  everlasting."  This  was  the  state  into 
which  the  holy  power  of  the  great  God  gathered  a 
people  :  for,  concerning  them,  it  is  left  upon  re- 
cord, they  continued  daily  in  fellowship,  and  that 
with  one  accord. 

Now,  dear  Friends,  we  clearly  saw,  felt  and  un- 
derstood, in  the  morning  of  our  visitation,  that  the 
same  ancient  power  of  the  Lord,  wrought  first  to 
disunite  us  from  the  nature  which  separated  us 
from  God,  and  then  to  bring  us  up  into  unity  and 
fellowship  with  himself,  in  his  dear  love,  and  there- 
in one  with  another. 

For  here  ever  was  and  is,  tin;  foundation  of  the 
true  unity,  even  that  of  the  Spirit;  iu  which  love, 
the  body  edifies  itself,  and  is  increasing  and  build- 
ing up  a  holy  habitation  for  God,  through  the 
Spirit.  So  then,  all  abiding  and  growing  up  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  walking  with  him  in  the  Di- 
vine nature,  unity  increasoth  amongst  all  the  mem- 
bers and  branches  taken  out  of  the  wild  olive,  and 
planted  into,  and  abiding  in  the  vine  of  life,  Christ 
Jesus,  our  head  and  law-giver;  aud  here  the 
church  of  Christ  grows  up,  into  a  state  of  being 


clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet :  blessed,  sweet  and  glorious  station  !  But 
did  it  always  thus  continue  iu  the  apostles'  days  1 
Ah !  No  :  the  old  serpent,  the  enemy  of  man's 
welfare,  wrought  powerfully  and  cunningly,  first  to 
draw  forth  from  the  root  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy 
love  and  spiritual  subjection  to  this  glorious  power, 
that  had  gathered  them  to  a  daily  inward  walking 
with  God,  and  to  draw  out  of  a  spiritual  exercise 
from  under  the  spiritual  cross  and  holy  watch,  as 
before  has  been  demonstrated.  And  then  fruit 
from  another  root  was  brought  forth,  as  the  reader 
may  note  in  several  epistles ;  and  in  John's  tes- 
timony to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  Then  the 
power  of  the  Lord  that  had  gathered  them,  moved 
to  exhort  to  put  away  bitterness,  wrath,  anger  and 
clamour ;  evil  speakings  and  malice.    Ephes.  4. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  with  your  lamps  trim- 
med and  burning,  look  inward,  searching  every 
corner  of  your  hearts,  that  every  one  of  your  states 
may  appear  clear  unto  your  own  understandings, 
as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  the  pure  all-seeing  God, 
that  so  all  the  enemy's  darkenings  and  veilings, 
and  turnings  aside,  by  what  way  or  means  soever, 
may  be  clearly,  with  the  light  of  the  Lamb,  seen 
and  discovered. 

And,  tender  Friends,  those  that  have  seen  the 
sweet,  lovely,  precious  state  of  unity  and  concord, 
that  the  excellent  power  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
gathered  into,  and  was  gathered  into,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  our  day,  and  the  spiritual  advantages,  com- 
forts, joys  and  refreshments,  that  attended  the 
church  of  Christ  in  this  true  spiritual  unity  with 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  with  another ;  and 
also  the  anxious  exercising  consequences  of  the 
enemy's  prevailing  to  break  the  unity,  and  the  la- 
mentable effects  thereof;  they  cannot  but  on  the 
one  hand  admire  and  esteem  the  precious  unity, 
and  on  the  other,  greatly  dread  the  turning  aside, 
and  going  out  of  it.  For  those  who  have  kept 
their  habitation,  and  lived  to  God,  as  they  have 
tasted  the  sweetness,  and  beheld  the  amiableness 
of  this  unity  and  amity,  so  they  have  felt  the  sor- 
rows and  anguish  of  the  effects  of  the  contrary  ; 
which  have  caused  them  to  go  many  days  and 
months  with  mournful  souls,  crying  to  Almighty 
God  night  and  day,  under  the  inexpressible  weight 
thereof.  And  the  God  of  love  bowed  his  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  sighing  of  the 
needy ;  and  has  arisen  in  the  might  of  his  power, 
and  his  glorious  presence  hath  relieved,  and  his 
holy  arm  has  been  made  bare,  through  which  he 
hath  redeemed  his  darling  from  the  dog,  and  his 
dear  ones  from  the  devourer ;  aud  still  continues 
working  to  bring  into  this  precious  unity,  in  the 
holy  light  of  life,  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
one  with  another.  And  now,  dear  Friends  every- 
where, unto  you,  and  to  the  generation  coming 
after,  I  have  this  warning  and  tender  advice  to 
leave,  in  the  name  of  my  God,  who  hath  been  with 
me  in  my  travels,  in  his  power,  work  and  labour  of 
the  Gospel  of  life  aud  salvation.  Keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  aud  let  none 
give  way  to  a  prejudicing  spirit,  which  leads  into 
secret  whisperings,  backbitings,  and  such  like  evil 
and  pernicious  fruits,  the  working  of  which  spirit 
is  like  a  moth  in  a  garment,  dividing,  destroying, 
spoiling  and  eating  up  ;  for  iudeed,  Sion  is  a  city 
at  unity  with  itself,  under  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  there  all  are  well  and  safe,  grow- 
ing, increasing  and  flourishing  ;  so  when  the  spirit 
abovesaid  prevails,  to  draw  out  of  Siou's  gates,  and 
from  within  her  walls  of  salvation,  Oh!  what  de- 
plorable work  and  havoc  will  it  make  in  its  growth 
and  progress ;  working,  as  I  said  before  of  the 
moth,  gradually  and  secretly  first ;  but  as  it  pre- 
vailed aud  increaseth  in  strength,  it  will  appear 


as  a  roaring,  devouring  lion,  seeking  whom  it  may 
devour  and  swallow  up. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

The  Vernal  Flowers. 

In  our  climate  we  seldom  realize,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  that  pleasant  tempera- 
ture which  is  supposed  to  characterise  the  vernal 
season  of  the  year.  The  earth  is  often  covered 
with  snow  until  the  first  of  April,  and  the  weather 
is  too  cold  for  vegetation  before  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  progress  of  the  year  is  retarded  by 
the  prevalence  of  north-easterly  winds,  and  the 
icebergs  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  infuse 
a  chill  into  our  atmosphere,  long  after  the  sun  has 
brought  out  the  early  flowers,  and  arrayed  the 
whole  wilderness  in  blossoms.  The  vernal  flowers 
of  our  climate  do  not  begin  to  appear  before  the 
middle  of  April,  except  in  extraordinary  seasons, 
and  many  of  them,  retarded  by  the  protracted 
chills  from  the  ocean,  continue  to  deck  the  fields, 
until  they  are  suddenly  brought  to  maturity  by 
the  hot  summer  sun.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
whole  month  of  April  to  pass  away  without  pro- 
ducing more  than  two  or  three  species  of  wild 
flowers ;  and,  on  May-day,  the  youths  and  maidens 
are  often  obliged  to  abandon  their  search  for 
flowers,  and  to  crown  their  young  queen  with  a 
simple  wreath  of  evergreens. 

Among  the  vernal  flowers  are  usually  classed  all 
those,  which,  in  propitious  seasons,  are  expanded 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  mostly 
become  extinct  before  the  days  have  obtained  their 
greatest  length.  Within  this  period  the  most  deli- 
cate and  interesting  flowers  of  the  whole  year,  come 
to  perfection,  commencing  with  the  anemones  and 
violets,  that  bring  along  in  their  rear  whole  myriads 
of  bellworts,  cornels,  ginsengs,  saxifrages,  and  co- 
lumbines, until  the  procession  is  closed  by  the  wild 
geranium,  that  leads  on  the  still  more  brilliant  host 
of  summer.  The  vernal  flowers  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous and  minute.  They  grow  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, on  the  southern  slopes  of  declivities  or  the 
sunny  borders  of  a  wood,  and  require  but  a  short 
period  of  heat  and  sunshine  to  perfect  their  blossoms. 
They  are  generally  pale  in  their  tints,  many  of  them 
white,  but  commonly  tinged  with  delicate  shades 
of  blue  or  lilac.  The  anemones  of  our  fields  are 
true  vernal  flowers,  and  there  is  hardly  a  solitary 
one  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  June.  Such, 
also,  are  the  most  of  the  violets,  the  bellworts,  and 
the  Solomon's  seals.  There  are  some  spring  flowers, 
however,  that  remain  in  bloom  during  a  great  part 
of  summer,  until  they  lose  all  their  charms  by  con- 
stantly intruding  themselves  upon  our  notice.  Such 
are  the  common  buttercups,  which  are  favourites 
with  children  when  they  first  appear,  but  shine  likel 
gilded  toys,  and  symbolize  no  charming  sentimentl 
to  endear  them  to  our  sight. 

The  anemones,  on  the  other  hand,  present  in 
their  habits  and  appearance  emblems  of  many  ten- 
der and  poetic  images.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  to  be  found  in  our  woods  is  the  liverwort, 
(hepatica  triloba,)  appearing  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
a  hill  that  is  protected  by  woods,  and  continuing 
to  put  forth  its  delicate  blossoms  during  a  period  oi 
six  weeks.  These  are  the  flowers  which  have  gen- 
rally  rewarded  my  earliest  botanical  rambles,  and 
every  year  I  behold  them  with  increased  delight. 
They  are  often  seen  in  crowded  clusters,  half  con- 
cealed by  some  dry  oak  leaves,  that  were  elevated 
by  the  flowers  as  they  sprang  up  from  the  boson; 
of  the  earth.  They  vary  iu  colour,  from  a  darl 
purple  and  lilac,  to  lighter  shades  of  the  same  tints 
Appearing  in  clusters  that  often  contain  more  thai 
twenty  flowers,  they  form  a  pleasing  contrast  witt 
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the  little  wood  anemone  that  spangles  the  mossy 
knolls  with  its  solitary  drooping  hlossoms,  scattered 
somewhat  evenly  over  the  green  surface.  While 
;  we  admire  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the  liver- 
wort in  clusters  of  various  shades,  some  purple  or 
lilac,  some  of  a  pale  hlue,  and  others  white,  the 
wood  anemones  are  still  more  charming,  on  ac- 
count of  their  expression  of  meekness  and  delicacy. 
The  rue-leaved  anemone  differs  from  each  of  these. 
More  lively  in  its  appearance  than  either,  it  hears 
I  several  upright  flowers  upon  one  stalk,  with  such  a 
look  of  cheerfulness  that  they  seem  almost  to  smile 
i  upon  us  from  their  green  shady  nooks. 

Not  the  least  charming  of  our  vernal  flowers  is 
i  one,  which  having  no  standard  English  name,  is 
known  by  a  different  appellation  in  almost  every 
place.    This  flower  is  the  Houstonia  ccerulea.  It 
■  sometimes  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  hut, 
j  in  this  vicinity,  its  blossoms  are  closely  identified 
with  the  month  of  May,  when  they  are  so  thickly 
I.  strown  over  the  fields,  as,  at  a  distance,  to  resemble 
;  a  flight  of  snow  spread  lightly  over  the  green  pas- 
tures.   The  whole  plant  is  almost  as  delicate  as 
the  finer  mosses;  and  the  flowers,  though  minute, 
ji  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  brilliant  golden 
hue  of  their  centre,  that  melts  imperceptibly  into 
I  the  azure  whiteness  of  the  corolla.    The  houstonia 
Ihas  sometimes  been  called  staricort,  a  name  that 
I  corresponds  very  justly  with  its  general  habits  and 
I  appearance.    In  April  one  or  two  solitary  flowers 
I  of  this  species  may  be  seen  peeping  out  from  the 
J  green  herbage,  as  in  early  evening  a  few  stars  are 
j  seen  twinkling  through  the  diminishing  light.  These 
'  j  continue  to  multiply,  until  they  glitter  in  the  meads 
•  land  valleys,  like  the  heavenly  host  at  midnight; 
land  then  by  degrees  they  slowly  disappear,  until 
jl-June  scatters  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
,lmoraing  melts  away  the  starry  light  inthefirmanent. 
I    It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  earliest  spring 
iJflowers  that  come  up  under  a  frosty  sky,  and  are 
uli)ften  enveloped  in  snow,  should,  notwithstanding 
'^r.his  apparently  hardening  exposure,  exceed  almost 
■till  others  in  delicacy.    Such  are  the  anemones, 
.  I.he  houstonia,  and  the  bellwort,  among  our  indi- 
.1  *enous  plants,  and  such  the  crocus,  the  snowdrop, 
'.lind  the  lily  of  the  valiey,  among  the  exotics.  The 
Irpring  flowers  are  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  more 
;J  )0werfully  and  more  sweetly  scented  than  those  of 
\fcther  seasons.    Even  the  aments  that  hang  from 
I  he  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  sweet-fern,  are  more 
"jliragrant  than  the  aments  of  the  oak,  the  beech, 
"lind  the  chestnut,  which  appear  a  month  later. 
I. 'he  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  (anthoxanthum 
j'  doratum,)  one  of  our  earliest  grasses,  is  exceeded 
,\l  no  £pecies  in  fragrance.    Many  of  the  small 
tj(  owers  of  spring  that  seem,  when  examined  singly, 
"Jp  be  nearly  scentless,  are  found  to  be  very  fra- 
grant when  collected  into  bunches.    I  have  ob- 
j|exved  this  fact  of  some  of  the  violets,  of  the  two- 
aved    Solomon's   seal,  and  some  other  small 
owers.    Though  we  cannot  regard  their  superior 
agrance  as  an  unexceptionable  trait  in  the  cha- 
icter  of  the  spring  flowers,  yet,  as  the  season  ad- 
mces,  the  blossoms  of  plants  become  less  and  less 
agrant,  until  the  fields  of  autumn  display  their 
yriads  of  gaudy  flowers,  that  give  out  scarcely  a 
•eceptible  odor. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Wars  and  their  Cost. 
Few  persons,  however  much  they  may  deprecate 
ar,  realize  the  enormous  tax  they  are  on  the 
2alth,  population  and  productiveness  of  a  nation, 
bo**!  has  beeu  estimated  by  careful  statisticians,  that, 
ithin  the  last  sixty  years,  twenty-two  thousand 
illions  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  in  wars, 
id  seven  millions  of  lives  sacrificed.    The  war  of 


the  French  revolution,  begun  to  re-impose  on 
France  a  dynasty  she  had  rejected,  cost  nearly 
three  thousand  millions ;  the  war  to  drive  Bona- 
parte into  exile,  which  commenced  in  1803,  and 
terminated  in  1815,  cost  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
millions  ;  and  the  war  just  terminated,  whose  be- 
ginning was  a  blunder,  and  whose  whole  conduct 
was  a  series  of  blunders,  has  cost  about  a  thousand 
millions.  Men  are  still  living,  men  yet  hale  and 
hearty,  and  below  the  Psalmist's  "three  score  years 
and  ten,"  whose  birth  preceded  the  spending  of  the 
first  cent  of  this  gigantic  waste  of  human  treasure 
and  life.  Within  that  sixty  years  enough  men 
have  been  slain  in  battle  to  build  and  put  in  work- 
ing order,  within  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
a  railroad  that  would  have  encircled  the  world. 
Within  that  sixty  years,  sufficient  wealth  has  been 
squandered  in  war  to  educate  every  child  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  to  drain  all  the  pestilential 
marshes,  to  Christianize  the  most  remote  and  be> 
nighted  peoples. 

But  the  lives  lost  in  battle  and  the  sums  spent 
in  arming  the  combatants,  constitute  only  one  of 
the  items  of  waste  which  we  owe  to  war.  The 
ravaged  fields,  the  orphaned  families,  and  the  de- 
moralization which  attends  and  follows  wars,  are 
not  less  injurious  to  the  material  and  other  inte- 
rests of  our  race.  Wars  not  only  decimate  a  na- 
tion's population,  but  affect  the  numbers,  the  health 
and  constitutions  of  the  next  generations.  At  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  the  males  of  France,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  were  comparatively  exhausted,  while  the 
average  height  of  the  young  men  had  decreased  at 
least  two  inches  within  thirty  years.  Wars  not 
only  squander  the  wealth  already  realized,  but  dry 
up  to  a  great  degree  the  fountains  of  future  wealth. 
When  the  great  struggle  of  this  century  closed,  in 
1815,  it  brought  on  a  financial  crisis  even  in  Eng- 
land, which  checked,  for  many  years,  the  onward 
prosperity  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  what  was  true  of 
England  was  true,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  whose  farms,  mills  and  villages  had 
been  often  sacked  during  the  war— a  fate  which 
those  of  England  had  escaped.  Under  the  old 
Romans,  men,  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  by 
the  Emperor,  opened  their  veins  and  bled  to  death. 
War,  in  like  manner,  has  bled  many  a  nation  to 
death. 

Can  nations,  with  all  these  facts  before  them, 
continue  to  rush  into  wars,  as  heedlessly  or  as 
passionately  as  when  peace  or  war  was  decided, 
not  by  the  voice  of  a  people,  but  by  the  whim  of  a 
prince  ?  We  will  not  believe  it.  Where  the  peo- 
ple vote,  they  also  think,  and  thinking  men  are  not 
apt  to  squander  millions,  to  waste  human  life,  or 
to  weaken  the  productive  capacity  of  the  republic, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  or 
advance  the  interests  of  a  few  speculators.  Na- 
tions that  go  to  war  for  slight  occasions,  are  like 
the  two  farmers  who  quarrelled  about  a  right  of 
way,  and  spent  their  whole  estates  to  secure  for 
their  cattle  a  shorter  path  to  the  brook,  when  nei- 
ther the  cattle  nor  the  privilege  were  worth  a  year's 
rental  of  either  of  their  fields. — Ledger. 
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The  "  Lines  on  the  death  of  T.  P.,"  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Boarding-School,  lack  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  poetry,  and  we  think  they  had  better  not 
be  published. 

The  extract  on  u  Bearing  False  Witness"  has 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 
A  member  of  the  above  named  Yearly  meeting 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  informa- 
tion, relative  to  its  proceedings  : — 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  convened 
on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  29th  of  Fifth  month — 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been 
held  the  day  preceding.  There  was  a  rather  un- 
usual number  in  attendance  with  minutes  from 
other  meetings — all  of  whom  were  females  except 
two.  Among  them  were  Priscilla  Green  and 
Mary  Nicholcon,  from  Great  Britain.  The  meet- 
ing was  materially  smaller  than  the  writer  recol- 
lects ever  to  have  seen  it. 

Epistles  were  received  from  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  from  nearly  all  those  on  this 
continent ;  one  from  the  large  body  in  New  England, 
and  one  from  that  body  of  which  Jonathan  Binns 
is  clerk,  in  Ohio.  There  was  also  received  and  read 
a  document  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  civil  governments,  explana- 
tory of  the  views  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  governors  towards  the  governed,  touch- 
ing matters  of  purely  conscientious  obligation,  and 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  governed  therein — and 
counselling  to  justice  and  moderation  in  the  fram- 
ing and  executing  of  laws,  in  regard  to  those  mat- 
ters. The  remaining  portions  of  the  day  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  preparing  business  for  the  future  stages 
of  the  meeting. 

Seventh-day  morning,  the  Reports  from  the 
Quarterly  meetings,  in  relation  to  education,  were 
considered.  Those  from  some  of  the  Quarters 
were  defective.  The  number  of  children  reported 
of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school  was  large,  and  most 
of  them  were  at  the  District  schools;  very  few 
select  schools  were  reported,  and  Nine  Partner's 
Boarding  School  property  is  still  rented  out  to  a 
Friend,  who  keeps  a  school  in  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count. This,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  resorted  to  by 
meetings,  for  the  education  of  those  children  whose 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  income  from  the 
Fund.  Low  as  this  concern  appears  to  be,  the 
meeting  looked  towards  renewed  efforts  for  its 
furtherance;  and  to  continue  those  schools  already 
in  operation,  by  raising  money  to  be  applied  there- 
in when  way  opens. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  some  other  busi- 
ness, the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
the  past  year,  were  read — but  no  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest  had  claimed  its  attention.  Near  the 
close  of  this  sitting,  a  Friend  from  Indiana,  who  is 
in  some  way  concerned  in  aiding  the  Kansas  Tribe 
of  Indians,  located  in  Kansas  Territory,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  meeting,  by  reading  a  document, 
emanating  from  the  Indian  committee  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  another  from  the  Kansas  In- 
dians themselves,  expressive  of  their  unity  with 
him,  and  their  desire  he  should  live  among  them 
as  missionary.  The  Friend  gave  a  short  statement 
of  his  connexion  with  those  people — of  the  sorrow- 
ful condition  into  which  they  had  fallen,  ending 
with  the  statement,  that  as  Western  Friends  had 
as  much  as  they  could  well  do  for  other  Indians, 
he  had  come  eastward  to  obtain  funds  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  tribe.  The  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
this  object,  and  then  adjourned. 

Second-day  was  devoted,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  answers  to  the  queries.  These  exhibited  many 
deficiencies,  and,  among  others,  the  fact  that  a 
member,  had  as  supervisor,  assisted  in  assessing 
the  military  fines  on  his  fellow  members.  These 
answers  called  forth  considerable  excellent  counsel 
from  members,  and  a  short  minute  on  the  subject 
of  the  case  alluded  to. 

Third-day  morning  was  principally  devoted  to  a 
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report  from  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  an- 
nounced the  offer  of  a  suitable  establishment  for  a 
boarding-school,  at  Union  Springs,  (or  Springport,) 
Cayuga  county,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Cayuga 
lake — and  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  pur- 
chase it,  and  proceed  to  openaschool  there.  After 
lengthy  discussion,  the  meeting  concluded  to  accede 
to  the  proposition,  and  appointed  a  committee  with 
authority  to  purchase  the  property,  if  approved  on 
examination,  and  proceed  to  open  a  school  there. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  was  engaged  in 
business  of  no  very  special  general  interest,  and  in 
reading  a  memorial  of  Richard  Mott,  deceased; 
then  adjourned  to  Fourth-day  afternoon. 

The  meeting  accordingly  met,  and  after  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  proceeded  to 
read  the  replies  to  the  epistles  from  other  meetings. 
After  this  had  been  finished,  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  no  epistle  had 
been  written  to  Philadelphia,  and  several  members 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  omission — when 
the  clerk  produced  a  minute  of  last  year,  directing 
an  omission  at  that  time,  and  referring  the  subject 
to  this  meeting — and  which  he  had  failed  to  lay 
before  the  meeting.  The  meeting  having  gone 
through  with  its  business,  directed  a  minute  to  be 
entered,  referring  the  subject  to  next  year.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

We  had  at  this  sitting  the  company  of  William 
Greene,  from  Ireland,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  a 
religious  visit  to  this  country,  with  certificates, 
which  were  read. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  23d  ult. 

The  London  Gazette  contains  an  order  of  Council  an- 
nouncing the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Frederic  William,  of  Prussia.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Lord  Chancellor  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion to  allow  £40,000  dowry  and  £8000,  annually,  to 
the  Princess  on  her  approaching  marriage.  It  met  with 
some  opposition,  but  was  finally  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

The  question  of  Cotton  Supply  is  still  agitated  at 
Manchester.  It  is  proposed  that  a  national  meeting  on 
the  subject  be  held  at  Liverpool. 

The  growing  grain  crops  in  France  were  highly  pro- 
mising. Wheat  and  flour  were  declining  in  the  French 
markets.  Several  French  landed  proprietors  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  employ  Chinese  immigrants  as  la- 
bourers. It  was  reported  in  Paris,  that  negotiations 
were  about  to  be  commenced  between  France,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  States,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  commer- 
cial convention  on  a  new  basis. 

Disturbances,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  food,  have  oc- 
curred in  various  districts  of  Spain.  The  government 
has  issued  a  decree  prolonging  the  free  importation  of 
corn,  until  the  first  of  Twelfth  month  next. 

A  new  law  on  the  press  is  proposed,  which  from  its 
extreme  severity  will,  it  is  supposed,  put  a  stop  to  the 
publication  of  most  of  the  existing  Spanish  newspapers. 

The  Dutch  government  will  seud  a  vessel  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters. 

The  Kmpcror  of  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth- 
day, issued  a  further  amnesty  for  political  offenders. 

A  Russian  Company  intends  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Kieff  to  Odessa,  with  a  branch  line  to  Broody. 

By  a  late  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia,  the  form- 
er renounces  all  claims  to  the  money  which  Persia  owes 
her;  receiving  instead  two  strips  of  land,  one  on  the 
Caspian  Sen,  mid  the  other  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Persia.  Both  arc  highly  valuable  as  strategetical  points. 

From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Emperor 
will  not  only  confirm  the  measures  of  clemency,  in  favour 
of  the  Hungarians  to  the  amnesty  granted  to  political  pri- 
soners and  refugees,  but  will  also  restore  all  landed 
property  confiscated  after  the  revolution. 

The  stock  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  was  large,  amounting 
to  608,500  bales  of  which  530,000  were  American.  Sales 
of  the  week,  55,000  bales ;  prices  nearly  unchanged. 
Ohio  flour,  32*.  a  32*.  Gd. :  Southern,  30*.  Crf.  a  32*. ; 
yellow  corn,  30*.  !''/.  per  4H0  pounds.    Consols,  !>3j. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  again  a  buyer  of  gold;  con- 
tracts had  been  made  in  London  for  the  immediate  sup- 
ply of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  Thurnissen,  banker  and  share  dealer,  in  Paris, 
has  failed.    His  liabilities  arc  very  large. 


UNITED  STATES. — Kansas  Affairs.— -The  President 
has  decided  to  remove  Judge  Lecompte,  Chief  Justice  of 
Kansas,  and  appoint  Judge  Williams,  now  Associate 
Judge,  to  succeed  him.  On  Gov.  Walker's  arrival  in 
the  territory,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people.  It  is 
persuasive  and  conciliatory  in  its  tenor.  The  free  State 
men  are  invited  and  urged  to  participate  in  the  approach- 
ing election.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Constitu- 
tion formed  by  the  Convention,  will  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  He  thinks,  however,  it  ought  previously  to 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  actual  residents,  and 
adopted  by  them. 

Utah.— On  the  29th  ult.,  D.  H.  Barr,  U.  S.  Surveyor- 
General  of  Utah,  Judge  Stiles,  Associate  Justice  of  Utah, 
and  family,  U.  S.  Marshal  Dodson  and  family,  the  Post- 
Master  at  Salt  Lake,  and  divers  others,  in  all,  sixty  persons, 
arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Utah  to  escape  the  high-handed  outrages 
of  the  Mormons.  The  Mormons  claim  exclusive  juris- 
diction, and  deny  that  the  United  States  has  any  autho- 
rity whatever  in  that  territory.  Many  of  these  deluded 
people  were  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  wagons  with 
about  1000  emigrant  seceders  had  set  out  for  the  States, 
and  about  the  same  number  would  go  to  California.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  order  for  the  movement 
of  2500  troops,  under  Gen.  Harney,  to  Utah.  The  De- 
seret  News,  of  Fourth  mo.  29th,  mentions  the  departure 
of  Brigham  Young,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of 
invited  attendants  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  thence  to  the  settlement  on  Salmon  river,  in 
Oregon  territory.  The  News  says  that  the  arduous  du- 
ties continually  devolving  upon  him  and  his  associates 
while  at  home,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  territory,  had  induced  them  to  seek  a 
short  release  from  the  cares  of  business,  in  order  to  rest 
and  refresh  themselves.  The  party  were  expected  to  be 
absent  four  or  five  weeks.  A  band  of  seventy-four  mis- 
sionaries had  left  Salt  Lake  City,  bound  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  News  asserts 
that  Mormonism  is  still  progressing,  and  that  the  back- 
ing out  of  a  few  faint-hearted,  irresolute  and  corrupt 
persons,  has  not  impeded  its  advance  in  the  least. 

Railroad  Extension. — Last  week  there  was  a  great 
celebration  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  There  is  now  a 
main  line  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  St.  Louis, 
and  passing  through,  or  near  the  following  cities  on  its 
route : — Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  York,  New- 
ark, Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati,  and  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.  The  cities  on  the  route  have  a  population 
of  about  two  millions.  The  distance  is  1446  miles,  and 
may  be  traversed  in  three  days. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  174.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month,  as  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  60.8  de- 
grees, which  is  nearly  one  degree  warmer  than  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  The  highest  temperature 
was  86  deg. ;  the  lowest  41  deg.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  5  J  inches.  Whole  amount  of  rain,  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  18A  inches. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  372.  A  fire  at  Bax- 
ter's warehouse,  Brooklyn,  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar;  loss,  $175,000.  Three  new  bank  buildings  have 
just  been  completed,  viz :  Bank  of  Commerce,  cost 
§400,000;  Union  Bank,  cost  $80,000;  Fulton  Bank, 
cost  $40,000.  Three  more  are  in  course  of  construction 
— Bank  of  New  York,  to  cost  $120,000;  Continental 
Bank,  to  cost  $100,000,  and  the  American  Exchange 
Bank  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

Miscellaneous. — Asylum  for  Inebriates. — The  collections 
in  aid  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  in  New  York  State, 
amount  to  $32,000.    The  amount  required  is  $50,000. 

Wreck  of  a  Steamer. — The  Canadian  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamer  "Canadian,"  while  ascending  the  river, 
on  her  last  trip  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  struck  ou  the 
rocks  of  Pointe  dc  Vigrnn.  It  was  feared  she  would 
prove  a  total  loss.  The  passengers  and  crew  were  all 
saved. 

The  Ocean  Submarine  Cable. — The  steam  frigate  Nia- 
gara is  to  be  used  as  an  escort  for  a  steamer  carrying 
the  Atlantic  cable.  It  was  found  after  the  frigate  got  to 
Greenwich,  that  she  could  not  come  within  a  mile  of  the 
factory  to  receive  the  cable,  and  to  run  it  out  to  the  ves- 
sel on  lighters,  would  have  obstructed  the  navigation  too 
long.  The  company  have  chartered  a  steamer  for  $75,- 
000,  which  will  perform  the  duty  which  was  intended 
for  the  Niagara. 

Steamboat  Explosion. — On  the  29th  ult.,  the  steamer 
Inkerman  blew  up  at  Toronto,  Canada.  The  entire  crew 
consisting  of  twenty-two  persons,  were  cither  killed,  or 
dreadfully  Wounded  and  scalded. 

Nete  Wheat,  from  Leake  county,  Miss.,  had  made  its 


appearance  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  on  the  first  o 
this  month. 

Winter  in  the  Lap  of  Summer. — There  were,  it  is  stated 
on  the  1st  inst,  masses  of  frozen  spray  and  snow,  fift; 
feet  in  solid  thickness,  under  the  American  side  of  th 
Falls  of  Niagara. 

Liberia. — The  people  of  the  "  State  of  Maryland,  ii 
Liberia,"  (the  Cape  Palmas  colony,)  have  voted  unani 
mously  in  favour  of  annexation  as  a  county  to  the  Re 
public  of  Liberia,  and  have  made  a  formal  applicatio 
for  admission.  Now  that  Cape  Palmas  is  united  on  th  , 
south,  if  Sierra  Leone  could  be  annexed  ou  the  nortl  | 
an  unbroken  seaboard  front  of  over  700  miles  would  bi 
secured  for  the  young  Republic. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  ]  J 
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from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  H.  A.  Knowles,  Io.,  $  L 
vol.  30 ;  from  J.  King,  for  D.  F.  Knowles,  C.  E.,  $1.75 1 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boy! 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  tl : 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unde 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  F i 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

To  Farmers.  A  young  man,  from  N.  Jersey,  thorougl 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  farming,  wishes  a  situ 
tion  in  a  Friend's  family,  where  the  comforts  of  "  hom 
may  be  realized,  to  have  the  oversight  and  managemi 
of  a  farm,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  note  left  at  this  off) 
stating  where  an  interview  may  be  had,  will  rcce 
prompt  attention. 

The  best  of  testimonials,  as  to  capacity  and  integri 
can  be  furnished. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend,  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obta| 
ing  a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house, 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  p 
fitably  employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farraW 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendencetf 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  mi 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childi.J 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  I 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  1857,  at  the  xf 
dence  of  her  son,  Mahlon  Patterson,  near  Mount  Pp 
sant,  Ohio,  Faith  Patterson  ;  a  much  esteemed  ml 
her  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  94th  yesM 
her  age.    This  dear  Friend  was  concerned  to  main** 
an  upright  walk  and  conversation  before  the  world,  M 
was,  until  her  advanced  age  and  consequent  infirmH 
prevented,  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetil 
evincing  an  earnest  desire  for  the  advancement  of  TH 
and  the  welfare  of  the  church.    Having  been  a  hull 
disciple  of  her  meek  and  crucified  Saviour,  she  hadl  | 
the  last  few  years,  been  as  one  waiting  for  the  I 
change,  to  which  she  looked  as  the  entrance  for  herB 
a  glorious  immortality  ;  and  after  a  short  coiifincme:[< 
four  days  to  her  bed,  she  departed  in  peace,  inn 
blessed  hope  of  an  inheritance  among  them  which! 
sanctified. 

 ,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  2d  inst.,  at  the  I 

deuce  of  her  sister,  Susanna  Haworth,  in  PhiladelB 
Mart  II.  Jenkins,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  reliB 
the  late  Jos.  G.  Jenkins,  and  a  member  of  Hull 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

RODB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  31-1.) 
Genoa,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  15,  1852. 
The  period  of  our  visit  to  the  Waldenses  in- 
luded  the  Sabbath.    Supposing  that  this  excellent 
j  ieople  might  have  something  corresponding  to  our 
mabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  we  went  at  an 
-'arly  hour  of  the  Sabbath-day  to  their  church, 
:  ?  hich  was  not  far  distant.    It  is  a  neat  and  sub- 
1  antial  edifice,  painted  white,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ig  nearly  a  thousand  persons.    We  were  glad  to 
?  :e  that  a  considerable  number  of  people,  assem- 
led  together  in  this  early  part  of  the  day,  were 
igaged  in  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  they 
opeared  to  listen  with  attention  and  interest  to 
l'ie  explanations  and  exhortations  of  their  pastor. 
•  !  .t  a  later  hour,  at  the  time  which  is  usually  ap- 
ropriated  to  the  forenoon  religious  worship  in 
merica,  the  people  of  all  classes,  the  young  and 
d,  were  seen  coming  up  from  the  banks  of  the 
vulets  which  flow  through  the  valleys  of  La  Tour, 
.  ,]d  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains.    They  were 
t'.-.&t  in  their  appearance  and  dress; — the  women, 
:'ithbutfew  exceptions,  wearing  caps  of  snowy 
-'triteness  without  bonnets; — and  they  assembled 
gether  and  entered  the  house  of  worship  with  the 
pect  of  persons  who  venerated  and  loved  the 
i  ace.    The  women  occupied  exclusively  one  side 
the  house ; — the  men  the  other.    The  forenoon 
rvice  was  in  French,  which  is  the  language  spoken 
„  ,r  the  greater  number  ; — in  the  afternoon  it  was  in 
|  alian,  and  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  professors 
:;  j  the  college,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
t  ide. 

\  i  The  interest  of  the  religious  services,  which 
;;<>k  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  repeated 
I  d  heightened  by  the  social  prayer-meeting  in  the 
J  ening.    A  large  room,  with  smaller  rooms  ad- 
;tj  ning,  was  closely  filled  at  an  early  hour.  Many 
those  who  came  together  had  their  Bibles  and 
*J  mn-books.    One  of  the  number  read  a  portion 
>m  the  Bible,  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
U  stle  of  Peter,  and  accompanied  it  with  remarks. 
« <  hers  followed ;  adding  such  remarks  as  were 
H  turally  suggested  by  the  chapter  which  had  been 
l  id,  but  making  in  every  instance  an  earnest  and 
'■  <  Derimental  application  of  them.    These  remarks 
9  re  interspersed  with  repeated  and  earnest  pray- 
ft  and  with  singing.    There  was  something  ex- 
4  dingly  touching,  as  their  full,  sweet  voices  united 
i  their  hymns.         *  *  *  * 

Kot  far  from  this  delightful  place  of  prayer,  and 


in  sight  of  the  church  where  we  had  worshipped 
during  the  day,  there  is  a  vast  naked  cliff,  project- 
ing from  the  side  and  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  the 
side  of  one  of  the  mountain  heights.    Bising  al- 
most  iDerpendicularly,  and  apparently  to  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  from  its  base,  it  throws  its  dark 
and  ragged  shadow  over  the  valley  below.    I  was 
told,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  to  which 
the  Waldensians  fled  in  the  days  of  their  bitter 
persecutions.    Followed  by  the  soldiers  with  their 
sharp  weapons  of  death,  they  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  went  out  to  the  projecting  points  and  last 
footholds  of  this  terrible  mountain  rock.  There 
they  stood,  the  man  with  gray  locks,  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  the  mother  and  the  infant  on  her 
bosom ;  rejecting  all  compromise,  holding  the  truth 
above  life,  and  leaving  it  to  their  powerful  enemies 
either  to  concede  to  them  the  rights  of  christians 
and  freemen,  or  to  destroy  them.    These  poor 
people,  who  had  learned  Christ  from  the  Bible  and 
at  their  humble  firesides,  without  wealth,  and  with 
but  little  education,  may  be  said  nevertheless,  in 
some  important  sense  at  least,  to  have  held  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  Christianity.  God  gave  them 
strength  to  meet  this  terrible  crisis.    They  offered 
themselves  a  sacrifice  for  the  truth. 

Long,  and  with  deep  emotion,  did  I  look  upon 
this  great  altar  of  the  blood  of  these  humble  but 
truly  heroic  martyrs.  I  had  read  their  history, 
but  it  was  something  more  to  stand  upon  the  place 
and  let  the  mountains  tell  me.  Memory  would  not 
rest.  Imagination,  prompted  by  a  bleeding  heart, 
placed  the  scene  before  me.  I  seemed  to  see  it  all, 
as  if  it  were  now  present.  But  among  that  band 
of  believing  sufferers,  there  was  one  that  most  of 
all  fixed  my  attention.  Upon  those  sharp  and  lofty 
cliffs  stood  the  Waldensian  mother.  In  her  poverty 
she  wrapped  her  coarse  garments  around  her,  and 
pressed  her  naked  feet  upon  the  rocks.  With  one 
hand  she  clasped  her  infant  to  her  bosom ; — and 
with  the  other  lifted  in  earnest  prayer,  in  which 
the  strong  faith  of  Christianity  enabled  her  to  re- 
member and  to  forgive  her  persecutors,  she  awaited 
the  fatal  moment.  Cruelty  triumphed  over  love 
and  mercy.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  nations 
were  filled  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  that  the 
heart  of  humanity  wept,  when  it  was  told,  that  the 
mother  and  her  infaut  were  hurled  down  the 
rocks. 

It  was  these  events,  so  sad,  and  yet  illustrating 
so  wonderfully  the  power  of  religion,  which  gave 
occasion  for  the  touching  and  sublime  sonnet  of 
Milton : — 


the  same  time  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  page 
of  history,  illustrates  one  great  truth,  namely,  that 
one  of  the  great  forces  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its 
greatest  in  its  contest  with  the  evils  of  the  world,  is 
its  ability  of  patient  and  forgiving  endurance  and 
suffering.  The  women  and  children  of  these  cele- 
brated mountains,  in  consenting  to  be  immolated 
on  the  rocks,  fought  a  greater  and  more  effective 
battle  for  truth  and  freedom,  than  the  battles  of 
Maranthon  and  Yorktown.  They  taught  the  world 
how  to  conquer.  No  marble  column  marks  their 
grave;  but  the  mountains  are  their  monument; 
and  their  memorial  is  in  the  bosom  of  God. 


'Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 
E'en  them,  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure,  of  old — 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not.    In  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep — and  in  their  ancient  fold, 
Shun  by  the  bloody  Piedtnontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant;  that  from  those  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  learned  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

The  story  of  the  Waldenses,  which  constitutes  at 


Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Dec.  21,  1852. 
In  prosecuting  our  journey  towards  Bome  from 
Turin,  we  took  the  route  of  Genoa  and  Florence; 
— a  route  which  has  this  advantage,  that  the  tra- 
veller can  be  conveyed  from  Turin  to  the  town  of 
Arquata,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles,  by  rail- 
road.   The  railroad  station  at  Turin  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street  call- 
ed the  Strada  Nuova.    The  road  runs  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po,  till  it  reaches  the  pleasant 
town  of  Moncalieri,  which  is  distinguished  by  be- 
ing the  site  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 
palace  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  and  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family  of  Sardinia.    At  Moncalieri  the 
railroad  crosses  the  Po,  and  taking  the  direction 
of  the  city  of  Asti,  which  is  a  considerable  place  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  there  follows  the 
valley  of  the  river  Tanaro.    The  next  important 
town  on  this  route  is  Alessandria,  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida. 
The  road,  on  leaving  Alessandria,  runs  along  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  on  which  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Marengo,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1800. 
In  this  bloody  battle,  twenty  thousand  French,  un- 
der the  command  of  Napoleon,  tried  their  strength 
against  forty  thousand  Austrians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  old  General  Melas,  who  was  then 
eighty-four  years  of  age.    Few  battles  have  been 
more  furiously  contested.  The  French  were  driven 
from  their  positions,  and  in  full  retreat ;  when  the 
celebrated  Bessaix,  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
whom  the  first  French  republic  brought  into  notice, 
appeared  upon  the  field  with  an  additional  force. 
Meeting  Napoleon  as  he  was  retreating,  he  said  to 
him,  "I  think  this  is  a  battle  lost."    With  cha- 
racteristic pertinacity,  but  with  a  foresight  which 
justified  the  reply,  Napoleon  answered,  "  I  think  it 
is  a  battle  won."    Dessaix  led  his  fresh  forces  into 
the  contest.    The  first  Consul  formed  his  broken 
troops  behind  him.    The  tide  of  battle  turned. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated.    Dessaix  was  killed. 

The  railroad  stops  at  Arquata,  but  will  be  ulti- 
mately completed  to  Genoa.  Its  completion  is  de- 
layed for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  a  tunnel  through  the  Appenines, 
which  cross  the  line  of  its  path.  From  Arquata, 
therefore,  we  reached  Genoa  by  the  ordinary  line 
of  conveyances.  *  *  *  Genoa  was  anciently 
styled  "  Superba,"  and  her  commerce,  arts,  wealth, 
her  marble  palaces,  her  spirit  of  liberty,  seemed  to 
justify  the  appellation.  But,  though  seated  on  rocks, 
and  girded  by  mountains,  and  with  her  feet  washed 


THE  FRIEND. 


by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  has  not 
escaped  the  common  destiny  of  states  and  nations, 
which  brings,  in  their  appointed  time,  the  marks 
of  weakness  and  decay.  With  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  sorrow  I  walked  through  the 
streets.  The  beauty  has  faded  from  her  palaces; 
much  of  her  commerce  has  passed  to  other  cities ; 
her  republican  independence  is  merged  in  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  Sardinia ;  sorrow  sits  upon 
the  brow  of  her  people  ;  but  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment of  Sardinia,  in  the  spirit  either  of  sympathy, 
or  of  patriotism,  have  respected  the  character  and 
historical  reminiscenes  of  the  Genoese,  by  endea- 
vouring to  give  them  the  second  place  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see,  if  much  of  their 
ancient  glory  had  departed,  that  a  degree  of  cour- 
age and  hope  still  remained. 

*  .*  *  I  ought  to  say,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  religious  interest  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  Sardinia,  is 
tolerated  here.  There  is  a  place  where  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  service  is  regularly  performed.  The 
French  Protestants  also  sustain  their  method  of 
worship.  It  came  to  our  knowledge,  also,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  republican  exiles  from  other 
parts  of  Italy  had  found  a  residence  and  protection 
in  Genoa.  With  one  of  these,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  whose  principles  had  been  tested  by 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  we  formed  some  acquaint- 
ance. 

Our  route  from  Genoa  to  Florence,  which  for 
some  time  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  was  diver- 
sified by  alternations  of  valleys  and  reaches  of 
rocky  and  mountainous  heights,  from  which  many 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  wild  and  romantic 
views  were  presented.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the 
mulberry,  and  fields  of  wheat,  were  everywhere  seen 
We  passed  a  number  of  pleasant  villages,  and  the 
more  considerable  towns  of  Sestri,  Spezzia,  and 
Sarzana.  Spezzia,  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inha 
bitants,  is  situated  upon  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ; 
— a  spacious  body  of  water  susceptible  of  being 
easily  fortified,  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  con 
tain  the  largest  navies.  This  beautiful  and  justly 
celebrated  gulf  was  known  to  the  ancients,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Luna. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Concerning 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

the  pre c ions  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  Jesns. 

(Concluded  from  ]mge  318.) 

Here  comes  in  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit, 
puffed  up  with  the  abundance  of  enjoyment  of 
outward  things,  emulations,  heart-risings,  evil 
jealousies,  bitter  speakings,  detractings;  and  abun- 
dance of  evil  fruits  arise  from  this  root  of  bitter- 
ii'  98,  which  root  and  fruit  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  And  therefore, 
friends,  I  say  unto  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God,  let  none  give  strength,  or  any  encouragement 
or  nourishment,  in  any  way,  to  this  spirit  in  any  of 
it-  workings,  in  any  heart,  but  let  it  be  looked  on 
as  a  vagabond  and  fugitive  in  the  earth ;  and,  as 
it  i-  kept  out  of  the  camp  of  God,  and  from  Israel's 
dwellings,  by  the  living  power  of  God,  it  will  perish 
nndet  Truth's  judgment  set  up  in  every  soul,  and 
the  nature  thereof,  as  well  as  its  evil  rending  and 
dividing  fruiN,  will  be  worn  out  and  destroyed 
And  all  keeping  in  the  first  love  and  pure  fear, 
fearing  to  offend  our  God  and  Father,  persevering 
iu  keeping  the  holy  watch,  and  abiding  in  subjec 
tion  and  obedience  to  the  spiritual  cross,  in  staid- 
ness  of  mind,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  clear- 
ness in  understanding,  you  will  see  and  fathom  all 
the  enemy's  devices,  temptations  and  snares ;  and 


the  Lord  God  beholding  you  steadfast  in  obedience 
and  spiritual  tenderness  before  him,  his  power  will 
descend  in  an  increasing  manner,  and  his  glory 
will  shine,  his  river  of  life  will  flow;  yea,  the 
springs  of  the  great  deep  will  be  broken  up,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  will  be  opened,  that  you 
may  be  abundantly  filled  with  joy  and  thanks- 
givings, and  songs  of  deliverance,  and  with  spiritual 
high  praises  ascending  to  his  throne,  which  will  be 
as  sweet  incense,  and  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  our 
God.  And  here  you  shall  spend  the  residue  of 
your  days  in  dominion  over  the  snares  of  the  enemy, 
attending  prosperity  and  liberty,  as  well  as  adver- 
sity and  persecution ;  seeing  over  all  things  that 
have  their  rise  in  mortality  and  time ;  feeling 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life  immortal,  and  so 
gathered  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the  church  of 
the  first  born,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect; yea,  to  the  first  and  last,  God  the  Judge  of 
all,  to  whom  be  immortal  high  praises  and  holy 
renown,  for  ever  and  for  ever  more.  If  the  won- 
derful blessings,  tender  mercies,  and  loving  kind- 
nesses that  the  Lord  extends  unto  us  in  this  age, 
be  not  duly,  reverently  and  obediently  taken  notice 
of;  but  instead  thereof,  any  shall  forsake  and  be 
unmindful  of  the  Lord's  tender  mercies,  and  em- 
brace lying  vanities,  going  into  idleness,  through 
which  a  spiritual  slumber  overtakes,  and  the  lamp 
thereby  be  neglected,  the  spiritual  watch  and  cross 
slighted,  or  not  duly  regarded,  but  the  earth  and 
earthly  things  take  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
and  affections ;  then,  instead  of  enjoying  what  is 
above  expressed,  tribulation  and  anguish  will  seize 
upon  all  such,  and  the  dreadful  judgment  of  God 
who  lives  for  ever  and  ever,  will  overtake  all  such 
unfaithfulness.  A  dreadful  cup  ye  shall  drink  of, 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  rebukes  of  the 
Lord  shall  distress  you ;  and  you  shall  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  people  of  his  indignation,  in  his 
approaching  day  of  signal  pleadings  with  all  flesh 
that  have  corrupted  its  way  before  him.  There- 
fore hear,  fear,  and  dread  the  holy  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  whilst  it  is  called  to-day,  bow  before 
him,  and  speedily  return  unto  him,  lest  your  day 
pass  over,  and  ye  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  be 
separated  for  ever  from  his  refreshing  presence,  in 
which  is  life,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  Divine 
power. 

Dear  Friends  everywhere,  retire  inward,  feel  and 
understand  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  which  springs 
unto  you  ;  all  retire  in  great  humility  before  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  feel  the  blessed  work  of  God 
begun,  perfecting  your  inward  man,  growing  in  the 
root  of  life ;  and  as  you  have  professed  the  know- 
ledge of  a  spiritual  oracle  before  the  nations,  you 
may  approve  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  fol- 
lowing its  instructions  in  all  things,  and  go  not 
without  it.  Lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  cry  to  him 
to  guide  you  with  his  eye,  and  lead  you  by  his 
arm,  in  the  way  everlasting ;  and  whilst  you  keep 
with  him,  he  will  be  with  you,  never  leaving  nor 
forsaking  you,  if  you  do  not  leave  and  forsake 
him ;  his  presence  and  glorious  arm  of  salvation 
shall  surround  you,  to  the  renown  of  his  name, 
and  consolation  of  his  people.    Amen,  Amen. 

Ciiakles  Marshall. 


spirit  from  their  Head,  Christ,  are  most  stronglj 
bent  to  the  good  one  of  another.  If  there  be  but  a 
thorn  in  the  foot,  the  back  boweth,  the  head  stoop- 
the  down,  the  eyes  look,  the  hands  reach  to  it,  anc 
endeavour  its  help  and  ease.  In  a  word,  all  the 
members  partake  of  the  good  and  evil,  one  of  an- 
other. Now,  by  how  much  this  body  is  more  spi 
ritual  and  lively,  so  much  the  stronger  must  be  th< 
union  and  love  of  the  parts  of  it  to  each  other 
You  are  brethren  by  the  same  new  birth,  and  bon 
to  the  same  inheritance ;  and  such  an  one  shal 
not  be  an  apple  of  strife  amongst  you  to  beget  de 
bates  and  contentions.  No,  it  is  enough  for  all 
and  none  shall  prejudice  another ;  but  you  shal 
have  joy  in  the  happiness  of  one  another,  seeinj 
you  shall  then  be  perfect  in  love,  all  harmony,  n« 
difference  in  judgment  or  affection,  all  your  harp 
tuned  to  the  same  new  song  which  you  shall  sin; 
forever.  Let  that  love  begin  here  which  shal 
never  end. — Arclibishop  Leighton. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Germans  in  Texas. 

(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

It  was  so  agreeable  to  our  travellers  to  mee 
such  men  again,  and  the  account  they  gave  of  th 
Germans  in  Texas  was  so  interesting  and  gratify 
ing,  that  they  were  unwilling  immediately  to  cob 
tinue  their  journey,  and  arranged  for  remainin 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  lodging  at  "  the  Guada 
lupe  Hotel."    They  were  delighted  with  the  at 
commodations,  and  with  the  kindly,  cheerful  spir 
of  their  entertainers.    When  they  went  to  look  a: 
ter  their  horses,  they  found  a  man  was  rubbin 
their  legs — the  first  time  they  had  received  sue 
attention  in  Texas,  except  from  themselves,  or  b 
special  and  costly  arrangement  with  a  negro.  The 
were  pushing  their  noses  into  fine  misquit  hay 
the  first  they  had  in  Texas.    They  seemed  to  loc 
at  them  imploringly.    They  ought  to  spend 
night.    Their  lodging-room  was  in  another  litt 
cottage  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  fronte 
on  the  street.    "  A  little  room  it  proved,  with  bh 
walls  again,  and  oak  furniture ;  two  beds,  one 
them  would  be  for  each  of  us — the  first  time  \ 
had  been  offered  the  luxury  of  sleeping  alone 
Texas ;  two  large  windows  with  curtains,  ai 
evergreen  roses  trained  over  them  on  the  outsu 
— not  a  pane  of  glass  missing  or  broken — the  fir 
sleeping-room  we  have  had  in  Texas,  where  tl 
was  the  case  :  a  sofa ;  a  bureau,  on  which  were 
complete  set  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Ke 
dall's  Santa  Fc  Expedition  ;  a  statuette  in  pc 
celain  ;  plants  iu  pots ;  a  brass  study  lamp  ; 
large  ewer  and  basin  for  washing,  and  a  couple 
towels  of  thick  stuff,  full  a  yard  and  a  quarter  lonj 
*    *    "In  the  day-time,  I  saw  in  the  pub 
street,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  school-house, 
tame  doe,  with  a  band  on  its  neck,  to  distingui 
it  from  the  wild  deer,  lest  it  should  be  shot 
sportsmen.    It  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
tame  that  it  allowed  me  to  approach,  and  lick 
my  hand.    In  what  Texan  town  through  which 
have  passed  before,  could  this  have  occurred  ? 
the  morning  we  found  that  our  horses  had  be 
bedded  for  the  first  time  in  Texas.    As  we  rode  < 
of  town,  it  was  delightful  to  meet  again  troops 
children,  with  satchels  and  knapsacks  of  boo 


Peace. — The  wisest  and  godliest  find  (and  such 
are  sensible  of  it)  that  disputes  in  religion  are  no  land  little  kettles  of  dinner,  all  with  ruddy,  che 
friends  to  that  which  is  far  sweeter  in  it,  but  bin-  ful  faces,  the  girls  especially  so,  with  their  h 
der  and  abate  those  pious  aud  devout  thoughts  braided  neatly,  and  without  caps  or  bonnets,  s 
that  are  both  the  more  useful  and  truly  delightful,  ing  aud  saluting  us — " guten  morgeri" — aswew 
As  peace  is  a  choice  blessing,  so  this  is  the  choicest  Nothing  so  pleasant  as  that  in  Texas  before,  har< 
peace,  and  is  the  peculiar  inseparable  effect  of  this  in  the  South."    In  the  subsequent  movements 


grace,  with  which  it  is  jointly  wished,  grace  and 
jkocc — the  flower  of  peace  growing  upon  the  root 
of  grace.    But,  brethren,  receiving  of  the  same 


the  Olmsteads,  they  saw  much  more  of  the  Tcil 
Germans,  and  further  intercourse  with  them  c 
firmed  all  the  favourable  impressions  received! 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Xew  Braunfels.    Much  pains  were  taken  to  obtain 
;  definite  facts,  with  regard  to  their  situation  and 
■  circumstances,  and  although  they  were  nearly  all 
I  men  of  very  small  capital,  it  was  most  obvious  that 
f  they  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  real  comforts 
}  of  life  than  did  the  Anglo-Americans  generally, 
fwith  their  superior  wealth.    The  number  of  me- 
chanics and  other  persons  engaged  in  productive 
i  occupations  in  New  Braunfels,  was  very  large. 
l- There  were  twenty  carpenters  and  builders,  master 
'  workmen,  each  employing  several  hands,  seven 
■t  wagon-makers,  eight  blacksmiths,  six  shoemakers, 
tifive  tailors,  three  tanners,  &c. ;  all  the  useful  trades 
land  professions  being  fully  represented.  There 
•were  four  grist-mills,  and  a  sash  and  blind  factory 
•ind  a  cotton  factory  were  about  being  erected  by  two 
■men,  from  New  England.    A  weekly  newspaper 
■seas  published  in  the  town,  of  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  most  of  the  German- American  papers, 
idited  by  the  naturalist,  Lindheimer.    The  people 
lad  several  organizations  among  them,  which  in- 
licate  the  spirit  of  social  improvement,  as  an  agri- 
ailtural  society,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  society  for 
)olitical  debates,  &c.    A  horticultural  club  had 
xpended  81200  in  one  year,  in  introducing  trees 
,nd  plants.    "  These  associations  are  the  evidence 
•f  an  active,  intellectual  life,  and  desire  for  know- 
edge  and  improvement  among  the  masses  of  the 
>eople,  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  New  Eng- 
I  landers,  and  which  is  unknown  wherever  slavery 
legrades  labour.    Will  this  spirit  resist  the  pro- 
tcss  of  slavery  westward,  or  must  it  be  gradually 
:l  lost  as  the  community  in  which  it  now  exists,  be- 
■•  omes  familiar  with  slavery  ? 
* !  "In  New  Braunfels  and  the  surrounding  German 
'■\  |amlets,  there  are  five  schools  for  elementary  edu- 
>*  lation,  one  exclusive  Roman  Catholic  school,  a 
*  ;)wn  free-school  of  higher  grade,  and  a  private 
n  lassical  school.    In  all  of  these  schools,  English 
>  |i  taught  with  German."    About  eight  hundred 
U  ales  of  cotton  had  been  raised  in  the  year,  preced- 
:S  ig  their  visit  by  the  Germans,  in  the  vicinity  of 
iti  ne  town.    This  had  sold  at  Galveston,  at  from  one 
M  >  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  that  produced  by 
aves,  owing  to  the  more  careful  handling  of  white 
K  'id  personally  interested  labour,  but  the  expense  of 
. «  'auling  cotton  to  the  coast  prevents  much  profit,  at 
u3  it  great  a  distance.    These  eight  hundred  bales 
iei  'German  cotton  show  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of 
ret  e  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  cotton  can  only  be 
feie  f-oduced  by  the  labour  of  slaves.    There  are  esti- 
i  iated  to  be,  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  35,000 
Df*erman3  in  Texas,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  set- 
nf.jhd  in  the  German  and  half  German  counties  of 
ufil'estern  Texas.    Although  as  before  stated,  the 
ri«li|2rman  immigration  has  been  composed  in  large 
iasure  of  the  humbler  classes  ;  with  them  came 
imbers  of  cultivated  and  high-minded  men,  some 
stinctly  political  refugees  and  others  compromised 
various  degrees,  by  their  democratic  tendencies, 
ail  it  author's  strongly  expressed  admiration  for  his 
Jlii  rrman  friends,  did  not  blind  him  to  their  faults, 
0  j  most  conspicuous  of  which  appeared  to  him  to 
ej:    ,  a  free  thinking  turn  of  mind,  and  a  devotion  to 
iaJ  \  ison  carried  in  their  turn  to  the  verge  of  bigotry, 
pie;  ;ether  with  a  foolish  mutual  jealousy,  and  petty 
.[0,|  rsonal  bickering,  calculated  to  defeat  all  pro- 
i\   iged  and  effective  co-operation — an  old  German 
y  :U  ,  which  the  Atlantic  has  not  sufficed  to  cleanse. 
j,i;iflOImstead  visited  a  number  of  the  German  set- 
)(t.,3i  orients,  and  everywhere  experienced  the  most 
,?ej  lerous  hospitality.    We  shall  conclude  this  ar- 
^  najl  e  with  some  extracts,  giving  an  account  of  his 
il  it  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  person  of  distinc- 
Iafla  in  his  native  land.    "  Evening  found  us  in  the 
...Ji  treat  house  of  the  settlement,  and  a  furious 
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tive  reception  we  met,  to  compel  us  to  stay  two 
days  without  moving.  Mr.  D.,  our  host,  was  a 
man  of  unusually  large  education,  and,  having 
passed  some  years  at  school  in  England,  spoke 
English  in  perfection.  Before  the  revolution  (of 
1848)  he  had  controlled  an  estate  on  which  the 
taxes  were  $10,000.  He  had  become  a  popular 
leader,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  Duchy.  When  the  re- 
action came,  all  was  swept  away,  and,  exiling  him- 
self, he  came  to  settle  here.  Now,  working  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  Texan  backwoods,  he  finds 
life  not  less  pleasant  than  before.  His  house  stands 
upon  a  prominence,  which  commands  the  beautiful 
valley  in  both  directions.  His  fields  are  just  be- 
low. He  had  this  year  cultivated  sixty  acres,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  forenoons  of  his  two  sons,  (of 
fourteen  and  fifteen,)  who  are  at  school  the  rest  of 
the  day,  had  produced  2500  bushels  of  corn,  be- 
sides some  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  These  sons 
were  as  fine  pictures  of  youthful  yeomen  as  can  be 
imagined — tall,  erect,  well  knit,  with  intelligent 
countenances,  spirited,  ingenuous,  gentle  and  manly. 
In  speaking  of  his  present  circumstances,  he  simply 
regretted  that  he  could  not  give  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  that  he  himself  had.  But 
he  added  that  he  would  much  rather  educate  them 
to  be  independent  and  self-reliant,  able  and  willing 
to  live  by  their  own  labour,  than  to  have  them  ever 
feel  themselves  dependent  on  the  favour  of  others. 
*  *  *  Our  supper  was  furnished  by  the  boys, 
in  the  shaape  of  fat  turkey,  from  the  river  bot- 
toms. This  one  made  eighty-five,  that  had  been 
shot  by  them  during  the  winter."  Among  other 
feats  with  their  guns,  they  had  killed  a  panther  in 
the  following  manner.  "  The  boys  were  alone  with 
their  mother,  Mr.  D.  having  gone  on  a  two  or  three 
days'  excursion.  They  were  awakened  in  the  night 
by  a  stir  about  the  out-houses.  There  had  been 
signs  of  a  panther  about  the  hog-yard  for  several 
days,  and  they  sprang  out  as  they  were,  seizing 
their  guns,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
marauder.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  steal- 
ing cautiously  along,  they  came  suddenly  upon  an 
enormous  panther,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door. 
The  panther  gave  one  bound  into  a  tree,  probably 
more  startled  than  themselves.  He  was  quite  in- 
visible and  perfectly  still.  One  of  the  boys  thought 
of  a  lantern,  and,  running  back,  found  his  mother 
already  up  and  alarmed.  1  A  lantern,'  he  shout- 
ed, in  a  furious  whisper,  and  ran  back  to  the  tree. 
The  mother  appeared  with  the  lantern  at  the  door, 
and  came,  in  her  night  dress,  to  the  tree.  What 
would  she  have  thought  at  court,  five  years  before, 
of  holding  a  lantern  to  shoot  a  panther  ?  She  held 
it  high.  Both  boys  took  slow  aim  at  the  glaring 
eye-balls,  which  alone  were  visible  above  them. 
One  pulled  ;  the  gun  snapped.  A  quick  jerk  of 
the  eye-balls  gave  warning  of  a  spring,  when  a  ball 
from  the  other  rifle  brought  the  panther  dead  to 
their  feet.  It  proved,  by  day-light,  the  largest 
that  had  been  known  in  the  settlement,  measuring 
nine  feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  weighing,  by 
estimate,  250  pounds." 

After  supper,  there  were  numerous  accessions  of 
neighbours,  and  we  passed  a  merry  and  most  in- 


teresting evening. 


No  city  of  fatherland, 


we  thought,  could  show  a  better  or  more  cheerful 
evening  company.  One  of  the  party  said  to  me : 
u  I  think,  if  one  or  two  of  the  German  tyrants  I 
could  mention,  could  look  in  upon  us  now,  they 
would  display  some  chagrin  at  our  enjoyment, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  gentleman  in  this  company 
whom  they  have  not  condemned  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life." 

In  exile,  but  free,  these  men  make  the  most  of 
life.    I  have  never  before  so  highly  appreciated 


the  value  of  a  well  educated  mind,  as  in  observing 
how  they  were  lifted  above  the  mere  accident  of 
life.  Labouring  like  slaves,  (I  have  seen  them 
working  side  by  side  in  adjoining  fields,)  their 
wealth  gone ;  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  art, 
and,  in  a  great  degree  of  literature ;  removed  from 
their  friends,  and  their  great  hopeful  designs  so 
sadly  prostrated,  "  their  mind  to  them  a  kingdom 
is,"  in  which  they  find  exhaustless  sources  of  en- 
joyment. I  have  been  assured,  I  doubt  not,  with 
sincerity,  by  several  of  them,  that  never  in  Europe 
had  they  had  so  much  satisfaction — so  much  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  of  life,  as  here.  With  the  op- 
portunity permitted  them,  and  the  ability  to  use  it, 
of  living  independently  by  their  own  labour — with 
that  social  and  political  freedom  for  themselves, 
which  they  wished  to  gain  for  all  their  countrymen, 
they  have  within  them  means  of  happiness  that 
wealth  and  princely  power  alone,  can  never  com- 
mand. 

But  how  much  of  their  cheerfulness,  I  thought, 
may  arise  from  having  gained,  during  this  other- 
wise losing  struggle  to  themselves,  the  certain  con- 
sciousness of  being  courageously  loyal  to  their  in- 
tellectual determinations — their  private  convictions 
of  right,  justice,  and  truth. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Silent  Worship. 
Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing 
to  my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young- 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

Great  expense  is  incurred  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people 
in  raising  of  tithe,  labour  in  supporting  customs 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved  with 
pity.       «  yyy. 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  im- 
mediately from  the  Divine  fountain,  that  with  which 
it  is  nourished. 

I  have  travelled  at  times  where  those  of  other 
societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the 
nature  of  silent  worship ;  and  I  have  felt  tender 
desires  in  my  heart  that  we  who  often  sit  silently 
in  our  meetings,  may  live  answerably  to  the  nature 
of  an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stum- 
bling-block through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expense  laid  in 
many  places  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service, 
and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people  em- 
ployed in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  the 
opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this  nation, 
to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstition  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some 
in  several  ages  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
that  through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandings  of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the 
minds  of  people,  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and 
more  prepared  for  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who  in  different  ages 
have  been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ 
through  great  afflictions. '  And  while  I  behold  the 
several  steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness,  to 
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which,  through  Divine  GoodDess,  it  hath  been 
brought  by  our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that 
we  who  sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never  by 
our  conduct  lay  ttumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
others,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation 
in  the  world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted 
bread  to  his  altar,  and  said  the  table  of  the  Lord 
was  contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship,  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine ;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedeth  us,  and 
we  are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have 
an  invitins  language,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord 
will  not  be  polluted. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest 

The  Vernal  Flowers. 

(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

In  this  phenomenon  I  think  I  can  detect  one  of 
those  mysterious  provisions  of  nature,  which  are 
instituted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  All 
flowers  seem  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  insects 
us  agents  in  the  work  of  their  fertilization.  In 
early  spring,  when  there  are  but  few  insects 
abroad,  they  might  not  be  able  to  discover  the 
flowers,  if  the  latter  did  not  send  out  into  the 
atmosphere  a  strong  and  agreeable  perfume,  by 
which  the  insect  is  guided  to  their  honey-cups. 
The  insect  having  entered  the  cup  of  the  flower, 
while  engaged  in  sipping  sweets  from  the  nectaries, 
mixes  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma,  by  the  motions 
of  his  delicate  feet  and  wings ;  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dioecious  plants,  bears  it  upon  his  downy 
wings  and  thighs,  to  the  distant  blossom  that  re- 
quires its  fertilizing  properties. 

Children,  who  are  unaffected  lovers  of  flowers 
have  always  shown  a  preference  for  those  of  early 
spring,  when  they  are  more  attractive,  on  account 
of  their  novelty,  and  seem  more  beautiful  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  warmer  season.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  we  most  fully  realize  the  influence  of  the  al- 
ternations of  the  seasons,  in  promoting  our  happi 
ness.  The  philosophers  of  nature  long  since  dis 
covered  that  winter  is  necessary  as  a  period  of 
repose  for  certain  vegetable  tribes,  that  without  it 
would  perish  or  become  unproductive.  But  this 
beneficient  change  is  equally  necessary  to  promote 
the  vigour  of  all  our  susceptibilities  for  enjoyment; 
and  winter,  while  it  shuts  us  out  from  very  many 
healthful  pleasures,  is  a  period  during  which  our 
moral  feelings  and  imagination  acquire  new  sensi- 
bilities. It  is  apparent  that  to  this  influence  may 
be  attributed  the  greater  pleasure  we  derive  from 
the  sight  of  the  early  spring  flowers.  After  the 
earth  has  remained  bleak  and  desolate  for  half 
the  year,  every  beautiful  tiling  in  nature  has  a 
renewed  clumn,  when  it  re-appears;  and  a  single 
viol-  t  by  th-:  way-side  inspires  a  little  child  with 
more  delight  than  lie  feels  when 
a  whole  garden  of  blossoms  in 
July. 

l'nrtics  of  young  children  arc  annually  called 
out  by  the  first  warm  sunshine  to  hunt  for  the  early 
flowers  of  April.  The  botanist  is  also  already  out 
among  the  birds  and  children,  peeping  into  green 
dells  under  the  shelving  rocks,  or  in  sunny  nooks 
brushing  away  the  dry  oak  leaves,  to  find  the  early 
anemone  or  the  fragrant  ground-laurel,  (epigroa 
rcpens,)  dipping  his  hand  into  clear  streams  for 
confervae  and  water-cresses,  or  examining  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  andromcda  for  its  rows 
of  pearly  gems.  He  thinks  not  meanly  of  his 
pursuit,  though  he  finds  for  his  companions  the 
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village  children  and  the  poor  herb  woman  who  is 
employed  in  gathering  salads  for  the  market. 
From  her  lips  he  may  obtain  some  important 
knowledge  and  derive  a  moral  hint,  which  may 
teach  him  that  the  sum  of  our  enjoyments  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  simplicity  of  our  habits  and  pur- 
suits; and  that  this  poor  herb  woman,  who  lives 
under  the  open  windows  of  heaven,  enjoys  more 
happiness,  with  all  her  poverty,  than  many  envied 
persons,  who  are  prisoned  in  a  palace  and  shackled 
with  gold. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  he  finds  but  few 
flowers  to  reward  his  search,  and  he  watches  every 
little  group  of  children  he  meets  to  inquire  if  they 
have  been  successful.  By  consulting  with  them 
he  often  learns  the  locality  of  a  rare  plant,  a  new 
phase  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  or  discovers  some 
iorgotten  charm  that  used  to  hover  about  certain 
old  familiar  scenes,  or  that  was  connected  with 
some  once  familiar  object,  to  whose  pleasing  in- 
fluence he  had  become  blunted,  but  which  is  now 
revived  in  all  its  former  intensity,  by  witnessing  its 
effects  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young.  Not 
long  after  the  first  of  the  month  many  amentaceous 
shrubs  are  covered  with  their  flowing  drapery  of 
blossoms.  Along  the  borders  of  the  old  stone- 
walls, and  outside  of  the  woods,  the  hazel  groves 
display  some  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  year, 
Their  light  green  aments,  before  the  leaves  have 
started  from  their  hybernacles,  hang  like  fringe 
from  their  numerous  branches ;  and  attracted  by 
their  odours,  the  honey-bees  and  other  early  insects 
have  already  commenced  their  mellifluous  opera- 
tions among  their  flowery  racemes.  While  the 
hazel  thus  adorns  the  edges  of  the  woods  and  the 
rustic  way-sides,  the  hills  are  covered  with  sweet 
fern  bushes,  whose  flowers  diffuse  a  spicy  odour 
that  never  dies  out  from  their  foliage 

We  are  not  obliged  to  go  far  from  our  door  steps 
to  see  the  evidences  of  reviving  vegetation.  The 
elms  are  fully  embroidered  with  blossoms  of  a  bright 
chocolate  hue ;  and  on  account  of  the  graceful 
droop  of  their  branches,  the  flowers  seem  to  have 
a  pendulous  character,  resembling  long  tassels  of 
fringe,  whose  sobriety  of  hue  corresponds  with  the 
general  sombre  tints  of  the  landscape.  The  red 
maple,  arrayed  in  a  more  brilliant  vesture,  and  in 
the  ruddy  hues  of  a  summer  evening  cloud,  when 
rising  up  among  the  still  leafless  trees  of  the  forest, 
seems  to  illuminate  its  shady  recesses,  like  a  pyre 
of  crimson  flame.  The  willows  bearing  blossoms, 
either  yellow  or  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  occasioned 
by  the  down  that  covers  their  aments,  add  a  differ 
ent  kind  of  lustre  to  similar  grounds.  When  the 
elm,  the  red  maple,  the  different  willows,  and  the 
tremulous  poplar,  with  its  purplish  aments,  happen 
to  be  grouped  together  in  front  of  an  evergreen 
wood,  the  April  sun  looks  down  upon  a  scene  of 
varied  beauty,  not  surpassed  by  the  floral  spectacles 
that  glisten  under  the  brighter  beams  of  the  sum- 
mer  solstice. 

We  have  to  lament  in  this  climate  the  absence 
of  many  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  assoc  at;d  in 
our  minds  with  the  opening  of  spring,  by  our 
familiarity  with  English  literature.  We  search  in 
vain  over  our  green  meads  and  sunny  hill-sides  for 
the  daisy  and  the  cowslip,  which,  like  so  many 


gems  from  heaven,  spangle  the  fields  in  Great 
Britain,  and  gladden  the  sight  of  the  English  cot- 
tager. We  have  read  of  them  until  they  seem 
like  the  true  tenants  of  our  own  fields;  and  when 
on  a  pleasant  ramble  we  .do  not  find  them,  there 
seems  to  be  a  void  in  the  landscape,  and  the  fields 
seem  to  have  lost  their  fairest  ornaments.  Thus 
poetry,  while  it  inspires  the  mind  with  sentiments 
that  contribute  largely  to  the  sum  of  our  happi- 
ness, often  binds  our  affections  to  objects  we  can 


never  behold  and  shall  never  caress.    The  daisy  , 
and  the  cowslip  are  remembered  in  our  reading  as  j 
the  bright-eyed  children  of  spring ;  and  they  em- 
blemize  those  little  members  of  our  former  family 
circle,  of  whom  we  have  heard  but  have  never 
seen,  who  exist  only  in  the  pensive  history  of  the  j 
youthful  group  whose  numbers  are  imperfect  with- 1 
out  them.' 

In  our  gardens  alone  do  we  find  the  pensive  ji 
snow-drop,  the  poetic  narcissus,  the  crocus,  and  thejl 
hyacinth.    There  only  is  the  heartsease,  or  tri-j| 
coloured  violet,  which  equally  adorns  the  fresl 
chaplets  of  April,  and  blends  its  colours  with  th< 
brown  sheaves  of  October.    There  only  is  the  lib 
of  the  valley,  the  bright  Bethlehem  star,  and  tin 
creeping  blue-eyed  periwinkle.    The  heath  is  nei 
ther  in  our  fields  nor  our  gardens.    The  flowers  o 
classic  lands,  and  many  plants  which  are  sacret 
to  the  muse,  are  not  found  in  the  fields  and  valley 
of  the  new  continent.    Our  native  flowers,  for  th 
most  part,  are  consecrated  only  by  association; 
with  our  own  experience,  and  not  with  poetry  an  j 
romance.    The  starwort,  the  anemone,  the  sax: 
frage,  and  the  drooping  bellwort,  look  up  to  ij 
from  their  green  mossy  knolls,  full  of  the  light 
the  happy  years  of  our  childhood  ;  but  the  flowei 
which  have  been  sung  by  the  British  or  the  Boma 
muse,  belong  to  other  climes,  and  our  own  fiek 
do  not  know  them. 

While  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  flowers,  or 
general  observations  of  nature,  our  attention 
attracted  to  the  notes  and  movements  of  the  bird 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  there  is  a  live 
garrulity  among  the  feathered  tribes  at  this  tin 
that  ceases  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Alo: 
with  the  birds  of  our  own  fields  and  woods,  arri 
multitudes  of  little  strangers,  that  tarry  with  us 
their  journey  to  a  higher  latitude,  where  they 
to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Th 
are  commonly  assembled  in  loose  flocks,  ckirpi 
and  singing  almost  incessantly ;  and  in  the  sh« 
tered  woodland  valleys,  whither  they  resort 
protection  from  the  cold  winds,  the  whole  air 
sounds  with  their  garrulous  melody.    Among  th- 
are  multitudes  of  a  species  of  snow-bird,  (fringi 
hudsonia,)  a  little  slate-colored  sparrow,  often  se 
in  winter  in  company  with  other  snow-birds.  Q 
song  of  this  species  consists  of  but  few  notes,  wh 
are  very  melodious,  and  when  poured  forth  b 
whole  multitude  in  chorus,  are  exceedingly  delig 
ful.    Associated  with  these,  are  numbers  ot 
species  of  brown  finch  or  bunting,  (fringilla  ca 
densis,)  that  join  their  still  more  melodious  BO 
to  the  general  medley;  and  perhaps  at  no  sea; 
of  the  year  are  we  greeted  with  a  louder  cho 
than  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  tbi 
cheerful  birds  are  migrating  to  their  north 
haunts. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  sign 
promise  that  were  hung  out  upon  the  heavens 
displayed  upon  the  landscape,  begin  to  be  fulfil 
Flowers  are  more  frequent  in  our  paths  throi 
the  fields,  and  the  light  green  plaited  leaves 
conspicuous  in  the  shrubbery.    The  song-spar 
is  weaving  her  nest  in  some  grassy  knoll  at 
edge  of  the  wood,  the  robin  has  commenced  I 
early  morning  song,  and  the  blue-bird  is  explol 
the  hollows  of  old  trees  for  bis  summer  habitat 
Every  warm  shower  adds  new  verdure  to  the  p  11 
and  every  morning  sun  opens  new  tribes  of  flo'X 
and  revives  new  hosts  of  sportive  insects, 
ploughman  is  already  in  the  field.    He  has 
tered  his  early  seeds  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
and  all  other  creatures  are  rejoicing  in  the  h 
anticipation  of  that  season  which  annually  res 
for  a  brief  period  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulm 
our  early  years. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Sar all  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 
From  Carlisle,  she  writes,  Ninth  month,  1800  : 
f ;<  Lately  my  spirit  hath  heen  pretty  much  in  secret 
mourning  and  lamentation,  feeling  my  own  frailty, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
•some  high  in  profession,  who  nevertheless  are  mak- 
ing beds  for  themselves,  and   stretching  upon 
i; couches;  yea,  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  are 
i  taking  in  large  draughts,  like  drinking  wine  in 

■  bowls;  even  that  wine  which  mystery  Babylon 
k: presents  in  her  golden  cup:  but  these  are  not 
a  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph ;  and  when  the 
ft  gracious  call  is  going  forth,  '  Come  out  of  Babylon, 
kiaiy  people/  they  are  evidently  asleep  in  a  spiritual 
iisense.  Yet  I  remember  that  there  are  many  un- 
iier  our  name,  whose  spirits  are  very  different  in 
•  the  holy  sight;  whose  tents  are  goodly,  whose 
Jfiiwelling-places  are  beautiful ;  whose  fortification  is 

■  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  whose  language  is,  'Walk 
(Sibout  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  the  tow- 
ni;rs  thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider 
[flier  palaces  ;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  Zion  of 
ii>od,  this  true  church,  will  call  a  nation  that  she 
4 1  Knew  not,  and  nations  that  knew  not  her,  shall  yet 
3<*un  unto  her,  because  of  the  Lord  her  God,  and 
inecause  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
d  uer ;  and  I  often  feel  grateful  in  being  a  member 
i!)f  this  society.  Yesterday  we  were  at  Wigton ; 
liiiad  a  meeting  with  Friends,  and  another  very  large 
.  >ne  with  the  people  indiscriminately." 
rfl  To  her  dear  friend,  Ann  Pumphrey,  recently 
fjilnarried,  she  writes  in  this  month  :  "  We  were  un- 
Miler  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  market-places  at 
m Darlington,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  very  sore 
Mi;xercise,  but  Divine  help  was  revealed  in  the  need- 
j.Vul  time.  We  were  unmolested,  and  in  the  corn- 
ijijnarket  there  appeared  some  considerable  openness. 

itilChou  mayest  recollect  how  spoke  respecting 

p|  he  engagement  of  exposing  ourselves  in  the  mar- 
i  icet3,  and  seemed  to  think  it  might  be  better  to  visit 
::nhe  villages  instead  ;  but  I  assure  thee,  when  I  was 
innnder  the  exercise,  she  being  at  Darlington  at  the 
Ui  ime,  it  brought  her  to  the  weeping  cross  in  sympathy, 
gl.t  does  me  good  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  creature 
isiidve  way."  Eleventh  mo. — "  We  staid  at  Lancaster 
Hi  hree  days  ;  had  two  large  relieving  public  meetings, 
liiiesides  one  with  Friends,  and  several  family  visits ; 
iityind  I  have  to  tell  of  once  more  enduring  the  cross  of 
e'j)roing  into  the  market-place,  and  speaking  to  the 
;  fl  oeople.  We  also  visited  the  castle,  where  nearly  two 
iSl'Undred  of  our  fellow-creatures  were  imprisoned  ; 
;y**he  chaplain  who  attended  them  was  very  kind, 
^making  the  way  for  our  admittance,  and  choosing 
yio  be  with  us  himself.    I  thought  the  different  en- 

agement3  at  Lancaster  proved  more  truly  relieving 
o  my  spirit  than  is  often  the  case  ;  for  which  and 
iQany  other  blessings,  I  desire  to  bow  low  in  gra- 
titude to  Him  whose  hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and 
■ttofho  does  not  fail  to  dispense  of  them  to  his  hum- 
;!jji'le,  dependent  children."   This  dear  friend,  under 
,,^|imilar  humbling  feelings  which  others  led  in  a 
3*1  ifferent  line  have  often  had,  adds  :  "  I  think  it  is 
?(^he  genuine  sentiment  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  not 
,  jtlight  for  me  to  expect  to  convert  sinners,  or  to  do 
±i\  ny  more  in  thus  labouring,  than  to  acquit  my  own 
gUj  onscience  of  condemnation  ;  if  this  be  the  happy 
y.j-sue,  surely  it  ought,  surely  it  will  satisfy." 
xM  After  a  separation  from  S.  Grubb,  her  mistress, 
,       Ireland,  of  nearly  four  years,  she  writes  to  her 
„  (Irooi  Liverpool,  Twelfth  month,  1800,  expressing 
bat  little  epistolary  correspondence  had  passed 
etween  them,  yet,  perhaps,  they  had  daily  visited 
ach  other  in  mind.    "  I  am  sure,"  she  says,  "  on 


may  this  increasingly  be  our  experience,  however 
differently  circumstanced  as  to  the  things  of  this 
fading  scene ;  that  so  being  more  and  more  leaven- 
ed into  the  Divine  nature,  we  may  be  presented 
faultless  at  last  before  the  throne  of  grace,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  We  reached  this  place  a  week  back, 
and  according  to  what  I  had  expected,  it  appeared 
laid  on  me  to  go  into  the  markets  here ;  but 
Friends  thought  best  to  acquaint  the  mayor  with 
the  prospect,  to  obtain  his  sanction,  which  he  alto- 
gether refused  ;  saying,  that  if  he  had  found  such  a 
procedure  in  the  markets,  he  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  it,  as  highly  improper.  At  this  none  can 
marvel,  perhaps,  who  employ  their  understandings 
in  the  matter,  especially  now,  the  minds  of  the 
populace  being  so  generally  discontented  with  the 
very  high  price  of  provisions ;  yet  the  mayor  at 
Lancaster  stood  by,  while  I  was  engaged  in  the 
public  market  there,  and  the  one  at  Kendal  readily 
granted  leave.  This  prohibition  was  the  means  of 
excusing  my  poor  bark  the  exposure — an  exposure 
crucifying  to  my  nature  beyond  description — and  I 
was  soon  left  without  a  doubt,  that  my  heavenly 
Father  accepted  the  will  for  the  deed.  On  First- 
day  we  were  with  Friends  in  the  forenoon,  and  had 
a  large  meeting  with  others  in  the  evening.  Friends' 
meeting-house  contains  fourteen  hundred  people ;  it 
was  a  solid  meeting,  and  gospel  ministry  flowed 
freely.  These  are  awful  concerns,  and  I  often  think 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  meeting,  and  many  other  times, 
surely  it  is  too  much  for  me ;  but  when  the  mind 
can  leave  all  to  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are 
but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  it  finds  an  anchor  in 
the  midst  of  conflict.  I  found  at  Warrington,  that 
I  had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  but  we  went  from  house 
to  house  there,  till  it  was  time  to  set  off  to  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  at  Prescott.  A  large  meeting  it 
was  ;  my  voice  was  nearly  gone,  yet  the  speaking 
part  devolved  upon  me,  which  was  got  through 
with  great  difficulty." 

About  the  time  that  many  adopted  unsound 
sentiments  in  Ireland,  and  seceded  from  Friends, 
she  wrote,  First  month,  1801 :  "How  did  my  heart 
ache  for  the  situation  of  some,  and  feel  thankful 
that  others  were  mercifully  preserved.  How  com- 
plicated the  emotions  of  my  soul !  but  I  centred 
here,  even  in  reflections  like  these — thine  arm  is 
omnipotent,  oh  Lord !  Thou  art  also  the  oruni 
present  and  omniscient  God.  Thou  knowest  the 
depths  of  Satan.  Thou  wilt  keep  those  that  look 
to  thee ;  thou  wilt  save  them ;  yea,  thou  wilt 
keep  them,  both  small  and  great,  as  the  apple  of 
thine  eye.  Thou  wilt  magnify  thy  power ;  for 
thou  wilt  not  give  thy  glory  to  another,  nor  thy 
praise  to  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Through  thy 
goodness  and  thy  truth,  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  and  fear  thee  ;  blessed 
forever  be  thy  name." 

"  The  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve,  is  beguiling  very 
many  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  keep  their  habita- 
tions in  this  unchangeable,  ever  blessed  Truth  ;  for 
no  enchantment  or  divination  shall  prevail  against 
such.  Though  others  may,  for  want  of  watchful 
dependence  upon  the  source  of  all-sufficiency,  wan- 
der in  their  imaginations,  and  look  for  what  they 
may  call  a  higher  and  more  glorious  dispensation, 
they  never  will  come  at  it.  They  may  strain  their 
eyes,  as  it  were,  even  until  they  become  blind,  and 
so  stumble  at  noon-day,  as  if  it  were  night,  but 
God  hath  revealed  the  last  dispensation  in  the 
gospel  of  his  dear  Son.  Oh,  may  this  gospel,  this 
one  eternal  power  unto  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men,  be  more  and  more  spread  and  illustrated  in 
the  world,  according  to  his  holy  will  and  purpose, 
saith  my  soul ;  that  so  as  it  relates  to  the  general,  as 


ay  part,  this  has  been  the  case  ;  and  I  sometimes 
oped  we  were  near,  in  some  precious  degree,  in 

hat  which  is  unchangeable.    Oh,  saith  my  soul,! the  sun  that  riaeth  in  the  east,  and  shineth  from 


one  part  under  heaven ;  even  unto  the  other  part 
under  heaven,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  may 
be — his  coming  may  be,  at  whose  name  or  power, 
every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth.  I  believe  it  is  so  with  individuals 
who  singly  eye  the  light  in  them,  that  it  comes 
to  shine  more  and  more,  until  the  whole  man  is  full 
of  light ;  until  all  is  brought  into  holy  conformity, 
and  leavened  into  the  Divine  nature. 

Yesterday  my  dear  companion  came  with  me 
here,  having  been  travelling  about  seven  months. 
We  have  returned  to  our  comfortable  homes,  she 
to  her  worthy  husband,  and  I  to  my  dear  mother. 
No  time  was  lost  that  I  know  of.  I  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  yet  am  not  sensible  of  a  redun- 
dancy of  heavenly  good,  far  from  it;  neither  do  I 
wish  for  this,  believing  it  is  in  Divine  wisdom  other- 
wise ordered.  Thou  art  very  kind  in  thy  mani- 
fested care  respecting  thy  S.  L.,  as  it  relates  to 
settling  in  life.  I  look  upon  changing  my  condi- 
tion for  a  married  life,  as  very  important ;  and 
think  I  should  not  venture  to  do  so,  upon  any 
other  ground  than  that  it  was  clearly  in  Divine 
wisdom  for  me ;  with  this  clearness,  I  apprehend 
we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  the  person  or  place, 
but  rather  be  assured  fully  on  these  points." 

Being  out  again  from  home  in  her  blessed  Mas- 
ter's cause,  she  writes  from  Bristol  to  her  dear  mo- 
ther, Ninth  mo.  18th,  1801,  that  the  public  "  meet- 
ing in  this  city  was  large,  and,  I  think,  highly 
favoured  ;  dear  George  Dillwyn  was  much  engaged 
therein,  both  on  his  feet  and  knees.  It  is  cause  of 
encouragement  to  my  mind,  to  see  him  so  lively  in 
his  appearances  of  this  kind ;  through  a  depend- 
ence, no  doubt,  upon  the  never  failing  arm  of  Di- 
vine strength  ;  for  where  people  think  they  can  do 
without  so  much  of  this,  after  being  many  years 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  I  observe  they  dwindle 
into  dryness  ;  and  though  their  words  may  be  very 
good,  they  are  often  but  words.  I  think  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  here  has  been  a  time  of  refreshment 
to  the  souls  of  many ;  a  remarkable  solemnity  was 
sometimes  over  us.  I  wish  you  may  be  favoured 
in  the  same  way,  if  consistent  with  best  Wisdom, 
in  yours  that  is  approaching."    21st,  "  We  made 

but  little  stay  at  Bristol.    I  went  to  see  at 

his  lodging  at  the  Wells.  John  Waring  took  me 
in  his  chaise,  and  neither  of  us  were  sorry  we  went. 
A  few  minutes'  solemn  silence  came  over  us  before 
we  separated,  and  I  had  to  break  this  with  a  few 
sentences  for  his  encouragement,  believing  the 
great  and  necessary  work  was  being  carried  on, 
and  would  be  accomplished  to  his  everlasting  joy, 
as  he  looked  to  the  power  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with.  How  my  heart  was  contrited  un- 
der a  sense  of  Divine  mercy  in  this  visit — a  man 
that  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  trust  in  God,  now 
wooed  to  Him  by  his  everlasting  love ;  and  through 
a  yielding  thereunto,  is  almost  in  the  state  of  David, 
when  he  said  :  '  Surely,  I  have  behaved  and  quiet- 
ed myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother; 
my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.'  " 

Tenth  mo.  31st,  "We  left  Plymouth  on  Fourth- 
day,  and  got  that  evening  to  Landrake,  having 
been  with  Friends  in  the  forenoon,  which  was  a 
farewell  season.  I  thought  after  I  left  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  I  felt  as  clear  in  my  spirit,  as  it  was 
possible  to  be,  but  no  rejoicing  either,  on  account 
of  any  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
through  me  ;  for  on  taking  some  retrospective  view, 
I  was  ready  to  think  that  had  not  been  the  case; 
but  I  find  that  a  quiet  mind  is  indeed  a  great  trea- 
sure. We  proceeded  having  meetings  on  the  way 
at  Saltash,  Landrake,  Gennains,  Ashingford,  and 
Looe ;  all  those  with  other  people,  and  one  with 
Friends;  so  that,  in  steering  for  Liskeard  by  First- 
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day,  we  took  six  meetings  in  three  days,  travelling 
mostly  on  very  bad  roads ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
ever  my  animal  spirits  were  better  to  persevere 
through  difficulty,  or  my  mind  much  more  calm  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  On  Fourth-day  we  got 
six  miles  to  a  meeting  at  Mivagissy,  and  had  a  pub- 
lic one  in  the  evening.  This,  as  well  as  some  other 
opportunities  of  the  kind,  was  almost  like  a  meeting 
with  our  own  Society,  for  stillness ;  the  people  in 
this  county  being  remarkably  serious,  and  observ 
ing  a  decorum  that  excites  surprise,  when  one 
looks  up,  and  sees  them  exceedingly  incommoded 
for  want  of  room.  But  there  wants  a  ceasing  from 
their  own  works  in  their  religious  exercises,  the 
sense  of  which,  amongst  them,  is  often  oppressive 
to  the  life.  At  Perran  Walk,  we  had  a  public 
meeting  on  Fifth-day,  chiefly  with  the  dependants 
of  the  Friend  at  whose  house  we  are,  and  who  owns, 
or  has  a  considerable  share  in  copper  mines  here.  I 
suppose  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  col- 
lected on  the  occasion.  They  seem  to  be  much 
of  the  description  I  have  hinted  at." 


Birds — Their  Usefulness,  &c. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  insects  and  worms  in  making  ravages  upon 
our  fruit  trees  and  fruit,  not  only  paralyzes  the 
efforts  and  disheartens  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator, 
but  threatens  total  destrustion  to  many  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  So  extensive  are  their  ravages, 
that  but  few  of  our  apricots  and  plums  ripen,  without 
premature  decay  from  the  worm  generated  by  the 
beetles  which  surround  our  trees  in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening,  in  great  numbers,  when  the  fruit  is 
quite  young.  And  when  the  produce  of  the  apple, 
pear,  or  peach  trees  is  small,  but  few  of  these  es- 
cape the  same  fate. 

The  birds  are  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  of 
great  value.  They  were  designed  by  the  Creator 
to  check  the  too  great  increase  of  insects,  and  no  far- 
mer should  suffer  them  to  be  wantonly  destroyed 
on  his  premises.  The  number  of  insects,  worms, 
and  larvae  destroyed  by  the  robin,  cat-bird,  swal- 
low, sparrow,  wren,  and  other  small  birds,  is  as- 
tonishing. One  little  family  of  sparrows  will  des- 
troy several  hundred  insects  in  a  single  day. 

The  most  casual  observer  could  not  help  obser- 
ving that  the  various  tribes  of  insects  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  birds,  who  are 
their  natural  enemies;  the  equilibrium  of  nature 
has  been  disturbed  by  our  cruelty  and  ignorance, 
in  refusing  protection  and  succour  to  our  best  friends, 
and  the  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  country  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  gar- 
den vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  even  the  grass,  and 
the  trees  of  our  forests,  annually  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium 
of  nature,  produced  by  those  cruel,  ignorant,  loaf- 
ing savages,  and  even  boys,  who  may  be  seen  B kill- 
ing Mid  creeping  round  the  fences  with  an  old  rusty 
musket  or  fowling-piece,  killing  without  discrimina- 
tion, every  bird  they  see.  It  is  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible business,  to  say  the  least,  to  destroy  the 
little  songsters  that  render  the  fields  vocal,  and 
beautify  creation. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  the  various  tribes 
have  been  diminishing  with  a  frightful  rapidity, 
and  if  it  should  progress  in  the  same  ratio  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  it  will  be  a  serious  question  whether 
the  produce  of  the  country  can  be  kept  up. 

Where  is  the  farmer  that  followed  the  plough 
fifty  years  ago,  that  does  not  remember  the  flocks 
of  birds  that  crowded  the  furrows  of  the  newly  turn- 
cd-up  earth,  devouring  every  grub  and  worm  that 
was  exposed  to  the  surface  I  They  seemed  to  be 
fearless  of  man,  each  one  appearing  anxious  to  be 


nearest  to  the  foot  of  the  ploughman  to  destroy 
his  inveterate  and  insidious  enemies.  Now  what 
has  become  of  those  faithful  guardians  of  our  pro- 
perty ?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given 
by  every  farmer  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  make  their  nests  in  the  spring,  a  set  of 
idle,  miscreant  boys  commence  annoying  them, 
take  their  eggs,  and  often  destroy  their  nests ;  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  set  of  ruthless  vaga- 
bonds prowl  through  every  neighbourhood  with 
their  guns,  ever  ready  to  shoot  down  a  robin,  cat- 
bird, sparrow,  and  even  the  diminutive  harmless 
wren,  either  of  which  are  rendering  more  service  to 
the  public,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  than  their 
nnmerous  persecutors. 

In  addition  to  the  important  usefulness  of  these 
birds,  their  musical  tones  in  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  are  peculiarly  delightful ;  awakening  the 
farmer  to  the  sublime  contemplation  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  infinite  beauties  of  creation.  What  is 
more  pleasing  to  a  lover  of  nature,  than  to  rise  at 
the  dawn  of  day  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and 
when  sallying  forth,  to  be  greeted  and  cheered 
with  the  lively  notes  of  the  sparrow,  the  melodious 
song  of  the  robin,  and  the  musical  and  queer  notes 
of  the  bobolink  ? 

Birds  are  the  best  of  entomologists.  No  orni- 
thologist ever  hunted  specimen  birds  with  the  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  exhibited  by  birds  them- 
selves in  their  researches.  "  They  disport  in  the 
air,"  says  a  writer,  "  penetrate  every  nook  and 
corner  of  thicket,  hedge,  and  shrubbery ;  they  search 
the  bark,  pierce  the  dead  wood,  glean  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  watch  for  the  spade  trench,  and  follow 
the  ploughman  after  worms  and  larvae.  A  single 
bird  in  one  season  destroys  millions  of  insects  for 
its  own  food  and  for  that  of  its  own  nest.  No 
computation  can  be  made  of  the  insects  which  birds 
can  devour.  We  cannot  think  of  another  theme 
more  inspiriting  than  the  ploughing  season  in  this 
respect.  You  will  find  bluebirds  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  practising  the  scale ;  crows  are  cawing  as  they 
lazily  swing  through  the  air  toward  their  compa- 
nions in  the  tops  of  the  distant  dead  and  dry  trees; 
robins  and  blackbirds  are  wide  awake,  searching 
every  clod  that  the  plough  turns,  and  venturesome 
almost  to  the  farmer's  heels." 

Birds  are  also  the  best  of  scavengers,  the  nim- 
blest hunters,  and  adroit  butchers.  No  Grahamite 
scruples  to  agitate  this  worm  and  bug-loving  tribe. 
They  do  not  show  their  teeth  to  prove  that  they 
were  designed  for  meat.  They  cat  what  they  like, 
wipe  their  mouth  on  a  limb,  return  thanks  in  a 
song,  and  wing  their  way  to  a  quiet  nook,  to  dose 
or  meditate,  snug  from  the  hawk  that  sails  about 
in  the  air  above.  To  be  sure,  birds,  like  men,  have 
a  relish  for  variety. 

Birds  are  likewise  the  best  of  pomologists.  We 
charge  every  man  and  boy  with  positive  cruelty 
and  dishonesty  who  drives  the  birds  from  the  gar- 
den in  fruit  time.  Does  not  the  fruit  belong  to 
them  as  well  as  you  7  Did  they  not  watch  and 
take  care  of  it  as  well  as  you  ?  If  they  had 
not  eaten  egg,  worm,  and  bug,  your  fruit  would 
have  been  pierced  and  ruined.  Besides  on  inves- 
tigation, it  has  been  discovered  that  they  never  dis- 
turb sound  cherries,  and  none  but  those  that  have 
worms  in  them.  We  say  protect,  and  Spare  the 
birds,  and  they  will  destroy  millions  of  your  great- 
est and  worst  enemies  — the  insects. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  England,"  says  a 
writer,  "  without  its  rookery;  the  humid  atmos- 
phere multiplies  every  species  of  insect,  and  those 
birds  reward  man  for  his  forbearance  and  protec- 
tion, by  ridding  him  of  legions  of  his  foes." 

Treat  the  birds  kindly  and  they  will  become  al- 
most domesticated.    They  deserve  well  of  the  far- 


mer, and  no  honest  man  will  cheat  them  out  -oi 
their  part  of  the  crop — much  less  kill  them  foi 
trying  to  get  it.  We  repeat  again,  spare  tht 
birds. 

In  vain  will  be  all  our  labour  and  toil ;  in  vair 
the  united  efforts  of  the  horticultural  societies  foi 
increasing  and  perfecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  delicious  varieties  of  fruit,  unless  we  can  in- 
crease,  or  at  least  cease,  to  diminish  these  usefu 
and  melodious  birds. 

We  would  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  own 
ers  and  cultivators  of  land.  They  must  surely  be 
ignorant  of  the  injury  which  is  in  progress  whei 
they  allow  it  to  go  on  unreproved  before  their  eyes 
We  would  also  appeal  to  their  own  selfishness  and 
love  of  gain,  if  no  higher  motive  will  reach  them 
and  entreat  them,  as  their  influence  gives  them  op 
portunity,  to  lend  themselves  to  a  work,  the  firs 
consequence  of  which  will  be  their  own  welfare 
the  second  the  welfare  of  their  country.  They  ar< 
supreme,  each  one  over  their  own  territory,  be  i 
large  or  small.  Let  them  resist  and  punish  ever 
trespass  of  the  wanton  slaughterers  of  birds ;  le 
them  declare  war  against  the  whole  tribe  of  truan 
murderers,  whose  daily  sport  is  the  spoiling  of  th 
nest,  the  invention  of  new,  and  the  use  of  their  oh 
and  destructive  snares,  and  the  more  immediat 
devastations  of  the  gun.  Let  our  sturdy  farmer 
hold  themselves  forth  as  steadfast  resisters  of  ever 
such  act,  and  particularly  of  every  encroachment  fo 
this  purpose,  upon  the  lauds  for  which,  as  steward 
of  our  country's  prosperity,  they  are  more  imme 
diately  responsible  ;  let  them  do  this  work  with  & 
their  might,  and  again  we  say,  we  look  not  beyon 
them  for  ultimate  success.  We  are  not,  howeve: 
over  sanguine  of  success  of  any  or  all  these  scheme 
and  appeals ;  we  look  higher  for  the  source  of  assist 
ance  and  remedial  action,  to  which  we  think  th 
way  lies  clear. 

We  look,  then,  to  legislative  enactment,  for  ou 
remedy.  It  protects  the  birds  in  our  cemeterie 
and  game  for  sportsmen,  who  disregard  all  fear  < 
trespass  in  its  pursuit.  In  many  States  it  offei 
large  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  the  noxioi 
birds,  whose  numbers  are  small,  but  whose  pai 
destruction  is  of  evident  injury  to  the  farm 
Those  who  take  the  advantage  of  the  bounty  offe: 
ed,  being  usually  low  people,  who  care  no  moi 
for  the  laws  of  property  than  for  the  lives  of  tit 
myriads  of  serviceable  birds  which  fall  in  commc 
with  the  prescribed  species.  We  look  to  legislati 
power,  for  the  uprooting  and  extermination  of  tb 
evil.  Let  stringent  and  summary  laws  be  enacte 
inflicting  fines  and  penalties.  Let  the  power  1 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to  arrest  any  pe 
son  found  on  their  premises  with  a  gun  and  bin 
in  their  possession;  aye,  let  them  have  the  power  ] 
take  the  gun  from  them  as  security  for  the  fine  i 
penalty. 

With  half  the  ingenuity  which  is  yearly  expen 
ed  upon  more  favourite  enactments,  the  power 
offended  government  might  be  readily  brought 
bear  upon  offenders,  by  a  well  contrived  system 
rewards  to  discovery  and  prevention,  and  punis 
ments  for  transgression.    This,  united  with  ai 
enforced  by  the  labours  of  possessors  of  the  soil,  ai 
trainers  of  the  young,  would  soon  be  effectual 
the  attainment  of  our  object. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  hope  to  be  pf 
doned  for  again  reiterating  the  importance  of  t 
subject.  The  injury  done  by  insects  is  often  v 
seen  and  unknown,  but  enormous ;  the  number 
their  destroyers  is  fast  decreasing,  and  can  nev 
be  renewed  ;  without  them  we  are  helpless,  and 
riculture  deprived  of  servants  and  services  whii 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Bement.'1 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Reduction  of  Self  through  Affliction. 
When  assailed  by  outward  trials,  or  inward 
conflicts,  how  doth  it  behoove  us  to  humble  our- 
selves unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  submitting  to 
deep  searching  of  heart,  in  order  that  we  may 
i  know  what  he  is  requiring  of  us  either  in  the  way 
•  :>f  suffering  or  doing,  for  the  cause  and  testimony  of 
. rruth.  For  surely  "  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of 
he  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
r 'round,''  but  they  are  sent  for  some  wise  purpose, 
either  to  arouse  us  from  a  state  of  insensibility, 
breaking  up  our  settlement  at  ease,  or  to  incite  us 
.  o  watchfulness  and  prayer,  wrestling  for  the 
idessing  of  preservation  and  peace,  through  the 
i  unification  of  our  hearts  from  their  evil  lusts, 
iivhich  lead  counter  to  the  direction  of  "the  still 
' i mall  voice"  of  the  witness  for  God  in  the  secret 
fi  f  our  souls. 

»  It  is  a  great  favour  to  be  enabled  to  endure 
:i  Auction  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  preferring 

10  suffer  this  with  the  people  of  God,  to  the  enjoy- 
:  lient  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season ;  for  no 
l  iutward  success,  honour  or  preferment  is  worthy  to 
tie  compared  with  the  joy  that  is  revealed  to  the 
i  i  umble  and  faithful  believer,  who  has  no  other 
ttesire  than  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done, 

1 1  ot  only  as  respects  himself,  but  also  as  respects 
!}1ie  church  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

I  ifaring  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  he  is 
5  iualified  to  cry  Abba  Father,  and  to  receive  and 
i  ccupy  the  precious  gifts  dispensed  to  the  self- 

I I  enying  followers  by  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

il  The  breathing  of  the  humble  and  heartfelt 
xi;piration,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  is 
mie  only  condition  upon  which  we  can  be  admitted 
3  !  to  the  favour  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
;  iirfect  gift ;  therefore,  how  does  it  behoove  us 

itiently  to  endure  whatever  trials  may  be  per- 
x  i  itted,  in  order  to  test  our  faith  and  faithfulness, 
-jiithout  being  offended  in  him  who  hath  ever 
ii:»iosen  his  people  in  the  furnace  of  affliction; 
■  aching  them  to  bear  and  forbear  for  the  sake  of 
st>e  ever  blessed  and  unchangeable  truth,  as  it  is 
■$i  Jesus.  He  submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross 
itiir  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  he  was  reviled, 
jjirsecuted  and  contradicted,  seeking  not  theirs 
K  ct  them,  that  he  might  redeem  them  from  the 
tfrti'rld  and  its  spirit,  by  self-sacrifice,  whereby  the 
lB»4.'e  of  God  was  manifested  through  him  to  the 
jlijiiils  of  his  sinful  creatures. 
0j  i  i  In  the  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  we  are  profess- 
jjjir  to  follow,  self  was  made  of  no  reputation  ;  for 
KIiS  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
,-ih  d  of  Abraham — the  form  of  a  servant — and 
l'jt\;&me  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 

<  as  was  foretold  of  him  ;  "  Lo,  I  come;  in  the 
.  .  >  urne  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  to  do  thy 

1 1,  O  God."  And  of  a  measure  of  his  sufferings, 
,~0H  are  made  partakers,  who  know  of  reigning 
.j^tlh  him;  for  we  must  experience  the  death  of 

•  J  ,  before  we  can  know  of  partaking  with  him  of 
jj^H  life  of  righteousness,  which  is  hid  with  him  in 
l  ^d,  the  Father  and  fountain  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
j^Ai,  with  whom  is  forgiveness  that  he  may  be 
jJlred;  and  who,  through  the  Spirit  of  his  dear 
r.jfli,  is  seeking  to  gather  us  into  the  arms  of  his 

f  ;.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
^  is  none  of  his,"  whatever  he  may  profess. 

r'^,  ■iave  the  Bead  Leuves. — If  every  horticulturist 
u«  ild  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  fallen 
'.,(fes — which  contain  not  only  the  vegetable  mat- 
,\A  but  the  earth,  salts,  lime,  potash,  &c,  needed 
f(\  the  next  season  .s  growth — and  that,  too,  ex- 
("  i  y  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  very  tree 
-i    plant  from  which  they  fall;  nay,  more,  if 


they  would  consider  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way, 
by  the  decomposition  of  these  very  fallen  leaves, 
that  nature  enriches  the  soil,  year  after  year,  in 
her  great  forests,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for 
such  a  reflecting  horticulturist  to  allow  these  leaves 
to  be  swept  away  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and 
finally  to  be  lost  altogether.  A  wise  horticulturist 
will  diligently  collect,  from  week  to  week,  the 
leaves  that  fall  under  each  tree,  and  by  digging 
them  under  the  soil  about  the  roots,  where  they  will 
decay  and  enrich  that  soil,  provide  in  the  cheapest 
manner  the  best  possible  food  for  that  tree. — Hor- 
ticulturist. 
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At  the  "  General  Assembly"  of  the  "  Presby- 
terian Church,"  recently  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  brought  under  conside- 
ration and  discussion,  by  the  reception  of  certain 
"  overtures,"  (which  we  understand  to  be  reports,) 
from  Subordinate  Synods  or  Presbyteries,  one  of 
which,  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  gave  official  notice  to 
the  Assembly,  that  a  number  of  its  "  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,"  as  well  as  "  many  church  mem- 
bers," "  hold  slaves  from  principle  and  choice,  be- 
lieving it  to  be,  according  to  the  Bible,  right."  The 
Committee  "  on  Bills  and  Overtures,"  to  which  the 
subject  had  been  referred,  presented  a  "  Memorial" 
thereon,  exhibiting  the  opinions  believed  to  be 
maintained  by  the  members  of  the  "  Presbyterian 
Church,"  in  the  slaveholding  States,'  viz  :  by  one 
class,  "  That  the  system  of  slavery  is  right  in  this 
sense  ;  that  it  stands  in  all  respects  upon  the  same 
basis  with  the  natural  relations  which  the  Almighty 
has  established,  such  as  those  of  parent  and  child, 
and  husband  and  wife  ;  that  of  consequence  it  is  a 
desirable  system  of  itself,  and  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tuated." 

By  the  other  class,  "  That  the  system  of  slavery 
is  eminently  undesirable,  and  fraught  with  many 
evils ;  that  the  relation  is  to  be  continued  no  longer 
than  the  best  interests  of  both  master  and  slave 
imperatively  require  it ;  that  good  citizens  should 
labour  earnestly  and  constantly  for  a  system  of 
emancipation  in  the  States,  and  individual  Chris 
tians  should. seek  to  be  delivered  from  all  connec- 
tion with  slavery  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  freedom 
is  the  natural  and  proper  condition  of  all  men  so 
soon  as  that  freedom  can  be  properly  enjoyed  and 
preserved  ;  that  slaves  should,  during  the  unfor- 
tunate continuance  of  this  undesirable  condition, 
be  instructed  and  elevated  as  far  as  possible ;  that 
the  relations  among  slaves  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  and  church  members,  should  be 
held  as  sacred  as  those  among  masters,  and  that 
the  great  law  of  christian  love  should  in  all  ways 
pervade  and  animate  the  designs  of  christian  mas- 
ters, so  constituted  by  the  providence  of  God." 

The  first  opinion  the  "  Memorial"  disapproved, 
as  being  calculated  to  make  the  system  of  slavery 
perpetual,  and  as  being  "  contrary  alike  to  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  moral  sense  of  Christen- 
dom." 

But  with  the  other  opinion,  and  those  who  hold 
it,  the  "  Memorial"  expressed  decided  sympathy  ; 
saying  of  the  latter:  "We  would  help,  and  not 
hinder  them  ;  we  would  encourage,  and  not  dis- 
courage them;  and  we  would  labour  along  with 
them  in  every  wise  and  suitable  effort  to  remove 
the  great  evil  from  among  men." 

During  the  discussion  which  was  had  on  the  sub- 
ject thus  presented,  it  became  evident  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  looked  on  the  views  con- 


tained in  the  "  Memorial,"  as  not  going  far  enough 
in  expressing  condemnation  of  the  system,  and  it 
was  rejected. 

A  substitute  was  then  presented,  which  was 
finally  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  ayes,  to  twenty-six  noes.  This  document, 
after  giving  a  condensed  view  of  the  previous  ac- 
tion of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church"  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  giving  extracts  from  its  official 
declarations  of  its  condemnation  of  the  system, 
says  :  "  Occupying  the  position  in  relation  to  this 
subject  which  the  trainers  of  our  Constitution  held 
at  the  first,  and  which  our  church  has  always  held, 
it  is  with  deep  grief  that  we  now  discover  that  a 
portion  of  the  church  at  the  South  has  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church 
in  relation  to  slavery,  as  to  maintain  'it  is  an  or- 
dinance of  God,'  and  that  the  system  of  slavery 
existing  in  the  United  States,  is  Scriptural  and 
right.  Against  this  new  doctrine  we  feel  con- 
strained to  bear  our  solemn  testimony.  It  is  at 
war  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  gospel 
of  love  and  good- will,  as  well  as  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  the  christian  world.  We  can  have 
no  sympathy  or  fellowship  with  it ;  and  we  exhort 
all  our  people  to  eschew  it  as  a  serious  and  perni- 
cious error." 

It  then  expresses  pain  at  the  official  notice  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  and 
proceeds  "  to  disapprove  and  earnestly  condemn 
the  position  assumed"  by  it,  as  being  "  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  established  convictions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church;"  and  calls  upon  it  "to  review 
and  correct  its  position." 

Upon  this  decisive  expression  of  condemnation 
of  slavery,  the  southern  members  withdrew,  and 
having  protested  against  the  decision,  they  subse- 
quently resolved  to  secede.  Accordingly  they  issued 
an  address  "  to  all  Constitutional  Presbyterians 
in  the  land,  who  are  opposed  to  the  agitation  of 
slavery  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  unite  in  an 
organization,  in  which  this  subject  shall  be  utterly 
eschewed.'1'1 

They  likewise  express  the  inexpedience  of 
uniting  with  any  other  existing  organization  of 
Presbyterians  (alluding  to  the  Old  School  section 
of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church,")  inasmuch  as  there 
is  every  probability  that  in  a  short  time,  that  body 
will  have  to  entertain  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 

It  betrays  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  unchris- 
tian character  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the 
unsoundness  of  the  sophistry  by  which  its  advo- 
cates seek  to  defend  it ;  to  be  thus  determinedly 
opposed  to  an  open  examination  and  discussion  of 
it  and  its  claims  to  approval  by  the  Church,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  willing  to  make  such  a  public  demon- 
stration of  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  at  the  evidence  thus 
given  that  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  of  justice  to 
the  slave  and  to  slaveholders  is  spreading.  How- 
ever anxious  the  religious  denominations  may  be  to 
shut  out  the  subject  of  slavery  from  their  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  they  must,  we  believe,  sooner  or 
later,  prove  their  attempts  to  be  vain.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  earnest,  sincere-hearted  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  name  will  consent  to  be  de- 
barred from  examining  the  basis  and  the  practical 
influence  of  a  system,  now  regarded  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  civilized  world  as  an  enormous 
evil,  nor  from  giving  expression  to  their  convic- 
tions, as  they  become  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  bear  testimony  against  it,  and 
against  the  assumption  of  its  advocates^  that  it 
accords  with  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  30th. 

Private  advices  from  London  state  that  the  British 
government  has  generously  offered  another  vessel,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  "Agamemnon,"  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Niagara,  in  laying  the  Ocean  Telegraph  cable. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  announced  the  rejection  of  the 
Dallas  Clarendon  Treaty,  but  says  that  new  conditions 
received  from  Washington  were  under  consideration. 

The  French  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  establishing 
three  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers. 

The  Bank  of  France  bill  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously. 

The  advices  by  the  overland  mail  from  China,  were 
unimportant.  Great  distress  was  said  to  prevail  in  Can- 
ton, from  the  high  price  of  rice. 

Attention  had  been  called  in  Parliament  to  the  in- 
creased importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  said  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  renewed  his  re- 
presentations to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  no 
effort  would  be  wanting,  as  far  as  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion would  go,  to  induce  the  Government  at  Madrid  to 
take  effectual  steps  to  put  down  the  trade.  The  subject 
of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  was  also  before  the  British 
Parliament.  A  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  was  negatived. 

The  East  India  Company  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Perim,  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  com- 
pletely commanding  an  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
ostensible  cause  was,  that  two  years  since,  an  English 
ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Berbera, 
was  pillaged  by  the  natives. 

Preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 

In  reference  to  the  dower  and  yearly  allowance  to  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  voted  by  Parliament,  the 
Liverpool  News  says,  "  taking  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
income  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  £450,000 
per  annum,  we  ask  should  they  not  have  acted  as  other 
people  do,  and  laid  aside  a  portion  of  that  sum,  say 
£10,000  a  year,  for  their  daughter?" 

The  Daily  News,  speaking  of  the  British  policy  in  the 
East,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  subjugation  of  all  South- 
ern Asia,  asserts  that  it  must  finally  end  in  national  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

The  French  Legislature  had  expired  by  limitation,  its 
six  years  having  run  out.  Gen.  Cavaignac  and  several 
other  Republicans  will,  it  is  said,  become  candidates  to 
represent  Paris,  in  the  new  Legislature.  The  French 
Government  has  decided  upon  fixing  the  peace  footing  of 
the  army  at  600,000  men.  Advices  from  Algeria  men- 
tion further  successes  of  the  French  arms.  Beni-Ratten 
had  been  captured  by  them,  and  their  advance  guard 
had  penetrated  into  Kabylia. 

The  Mexican  envoy  has  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  governments  has,  it  is  said,  encounter- 
ed fresh  difficulties.  The  Spanish  authorities  at  the 
Philippines  will  be  directed  to  place  stores  of  all  kinds, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  and  French  ships  of  war, 
in  the  Chinese  seas. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged.  Consols, 
93}.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  but  prices 
unaltered.  The  stock  in  port  was  large,  amounting  to 
695,000  bales. 

In  breadstuffs  there  was  but  little  change.  Mixed 
corn  was  quoted  at  38*.  Gd.  a  89*.  per  480  pounds. 

Four  hays  Later. — The  London  money  market  was 
improved.  There  were  large  arrivals  of  gold  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Russian  Grand  Duke  Constantine  pnid  a  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne,  on  the  30lh  tilt.,  and  return- 
ed the  next  day  to  Calais.  The  brevity  of  the  Duke's 
vi.xit  appeared  to  have  excited  surprise. 

The  English  Persian  treaty  was  fully  ratified,  and  was 
on  the  way  to  London. 

A  terrific  conflagration  had  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
by  which  thirteen  hundred  bOQSM  were  destroyed. 

There  had  been  sc-ious  political  outbreaks  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  n'licr  Belgian  towns,  growing  out  of  Anti- 
Cntholic  feeling.  Several  Convents,  Monasteries,  and 
Jesuit  Colleges,  were  attacked,  as  also  the  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace at  Liege.  The  troops  had  interfered,  at  the  last 
accounts,  and  order  had  been  nearly  restored. 

The  recent  storms  in  France  had  done  great  damage 
to  the  vines  and  crop9  in  many  districts. 

The  Spanish  census  is  nearly  completed,  nnd  the  re- 
sult will,  it  is  said,  show  a  population  of  seventeen  mil- 
lions. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Kansas  Affairs.  —  Official  nnd 
private  advices  assure  the  administration,  that  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  present  peace  in  Kansas  will  be 
interrupted,  and  that  the  pending  controversy  promises 
a  happy  termination.    The  Journal  of  Commerce  has 


received  a  letter  from  Kansas,  which,  it  says,  is  from  a 
source  entitled  to  implicit  confidence,  stating  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  settlers  are  in  favour  of  mak- 
ing Kansas  a  free  State.  Many  of  the  emigrants  from 
the  South  wish  that  slavery  may  be  excluded. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — The  total  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
cotton  from  this  country  to  England  the  present  season, 
shows  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  410,- 
000  bales ;  and  to  France  the  decrease  is  over  100,000. 
The  crop  accounts  are  daily  more  favourable,  and  but 
few  complaints  from  any  quarter  are  now  heard. 

U.  S.  Senator. — The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  12th;  elected  Daniel  Clark,  Republican,  in  place 
of  James  Bell,  U.  S.  Senator,  deceased. 

Neiv  York. — Mortality  last  week,  372.  On  the  12th, 
the  schooner  Maitland  was  captured  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
off  Sandy  Hook,  as  she  was  about  proceeding  to  Africa 
for  slaves.  She  was  manned  by  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  153. 

California. — The  steamship  George  Law,  with  dates 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  20th  ult.,  arrived  at  N.  York 
on  the  12th  inst.  She  left  Aspinwall  on  the  3d  instant. 
The  George  Law  brought  nearly  two  millions  in  gold : 
she  connected  at  the  Isthmus  with  the  Sonora,  which 
brought  down  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
in  gold.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  the  remnant 
of  Walker's  army,  still  remained  at  Greytown,  sick  and 
destitute.  The  mines  were  yielding  largely.  Business 
was  not  much  improved,  and  there  was  but  little  change 
in  prices.  The  money  market  was  easier.  Frequent 
showers  throughout  the  State  have  benefited  the  grow- 
ing crops,  yet  the  yield,  it  is  thought,  will  be  far  below 
the  average.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  abundant,  and 
sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
proposed  construction  of  several  wagon  roads  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  intersect  with  the  great  overland  na- 
tional highway.  Committees  had  been  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions  to  aid  in  constructing  the  projected 
routes.  The  reported  execution  of  Crabbe  and  his  party 
is  confirmed.  Among  the  killed  were  a  number  of  men 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  political  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Postmaster  General  has  concluded  a  con- 
tract, for  carrying  the  mails  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  with  James  E.  Birch,  at  the  rate  of  $150,000 
per  annum,  semi-weekly  service.  The  news  from  Salt 
Lake  was  to  Fourth  mo.  1st.  In  the  valley,  according 
to  the  Deseret  News,  matters  were  progressing  harmoni- 
ously. Other  accounts,  however,  speak  of  the  murder  of 
persons  who  had  had  difficulties  with  the  Mormon  au- 
thorities about  their  property,  and  confirm  the  startling 
developments  made  by  Judge  Drummond.  The  Indians 
in  Washington  territory  were  menacing  hostilities,  but 
had  as  yet  committed  few  overt  acts.  From  Oregon, 
there  was  nothing  of  importance.  An  arrival  from  Hong 
Kong  brought  later  intelligence  from  China.  The  Bri- 
tish war  vessels  had  made  several  successful  cruises  af- 
ter the  piratical  junks  that  infest  the  Chinese  waters. 
Mutinies  on  board  Coolie  ships  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  several  of  a  terrible  character  are 
reported.  The  latest  accounts  from  Peru  speak  of  the 
revolution  as  ended.  Gen.  Vivanco  was  at  Arequipa, 
with  a  small  force,  but  no  means.  The  fleet  surrender- 
ed to  the  government  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  and 
was  anchored  off  Callao.  It  was  reported  at  Panama, 
that  the  Chincha  Islands  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
joint  protectorate  of  France  and  England.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  Granada  has  settled  the  "Mackintosh" 
claim,  nnd  removed  that  ground  of  dispute  with  Eng- 
land. La  Paz  and  other  towns  in  Bolivia  were  suffering 
from  yellow  fever.  Affairs  in  the  other  South  American 
States,  were  tranquil. 

Miscellaneous. — English  Wool. — The  home  product  of 
wool  in  England  is  estimated  at  32,000,000  of  fleeces 
annually,  averaging  four  pounds  each.  This  is  not  nil 
manufactured  in  the  country.  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
German  States  all  buy  English  wool.  The  yearly  im- 
ports of  wool  into  England  average  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

Connecticut  Tbbaeeo. — The  Springfield  Republican  says, 
"  In  the  Connecticut  vnlley,  a  larger  surface  will  be  de- 
voted to  tobacco  this  year,  we  believe,  than  ever  before. 
The  article  maintains  so  high  a  price  that  a  good  crop 
is  beyond  doubt  more  profitable  than  any  other." 

Decimal  Currency. — The  Canadian  Parliament  having 
passed  nn  act  requiring  nil  government  accounts,  from 
the  1st  of  next  First  month,  to  be  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  banking  institutions  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  same 
system  nnd  recommend  it  for  all  mercantile  purposes  in 
the  Province. 

English  Pottery. — Staffordshire,  in  England,  is  the 
grent  seat  of  the  porcelain  nnd  potter)-  manufactories. 
Not  less  than  00,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  works, 
and  the  :inDUul  Valnc  of  the  porcelain  manufactured, 


amounts  to  about  $10,000,000.  Fully  three-fourths  o 
the  goods  are  exported. 

Manufacturing  in  the  South. — The  cotton  factories  it 
the  northern  part  of  Georgia  are,  it  is  said,  prosperou 
concerns  paying  the  stockholders  handsome  dividends 
seldom  if  ever,  falling  below  twenty  per  cent.  The  yarn 
and  osnaburgs  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  a  better  kini 
of  cotton  being  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  find  i 
more  ready  sale  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Yorls 
and  Boston,  than  similar  products  of  Eastern  mills. 

Coloured  Firemen. — The  coloured  firemen  of  Savanna!  J 
Ga.,  held  their  annual  parade  last  week.  There  are  te  j 
companies  in  all,  numbering  between  700  and  800  mcr; 

The  Granary  of  Europe. — At  latest  dates  there  wer  I 
over  six  hundred  vessels  in  the  Bosphorus,  bound  fo 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof 
chiefly  to  load  grain. 

A  Stanch  Vessel. — The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Republica  j 
notices  the  arrival  at  that  port,  from  Barcelona,  Spaii , 
of  the  British  bark  William  and  Anne,  which  was  bui  i 
in  1757,  and  carried  Gen.  Wolfe  to  Quebec  in  1759.  Sir 
is,  consequently,  just  100  years  old,  and  said  to  be  | 
strong  and  stanch  vessel  yet. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — By  the  burning  of  the  steami , 
Louisiana,  near  Galveston  Bay,  in  the  early  part  of  th  ! 
month,  about  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives.  There  wei  I 
about  110  persons  onboard,  only  53  of  whom  are  knov*| 
to  be  saved.  The  boat  and  cargo,  which  were  valuabl  | ' 
were  totally  lost. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  D.  J.  Scott,  for  Elisha  Bracken,  O.,  $i  < 
vols.  29  and  30,  for  Israel  Steer,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  D  j 
vid  Ball  and  Wm.  Picket,  O.,  $2  each,  to  32,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Bo} 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  t 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  und 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co., 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  m 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childi 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshnlton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  2|I 
ult.,  Nathan  Vail,  aged  80  years;  an  elder  of  Rahil 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  member  of  Phj 
field  Particular  Meeting.    This  valued  Friend  was,  ei 
in  life,  appointed  an  overseer  of  said  meeting,  and! 
more  than  forty  years  filled  the  station  of  elder,  also,  I 
through  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  proved  bixel 
fitted  for  the  work  ;  his  humble,  self-denying,  uprL 
walk,  giving  him  great  place  in  the  minds  of  his  frit  I 
and  others.    When,  in  his  official  capacity,  it  bee 
necessary  to  extend  advice  or  reproof — it  was  admi 
tered,  seasoned  with  love  for  Truth,  and  for  the  in< 
dual,  and  left  the  object  of  his  interest  more  attache!  % 
him  than  before,  so  that  an  openness  was  preserft  , 
wherein  each  could  approach  the  other.    As  an  <| 
that  ruled  well,  we  felt  him  worthy  of  double  bonl 
his  love  and  his  adherence  to  the  principles  and  pracT 
of  Friends,  being  firm  and  enduring:  when  assailed  t 
disease,  that  unfitted  him  for  active  duties  araongli 
fellow-men,  wherein  he  had  long  been  useful,  his  v 
to  God,  to  his  friends,  for  meetings,  and  for  the  trut  < 
the  gospel,  was  conspicuous.    In  this  stripped  pa  ' 
the  vineyard,  the  loss  of  such  a  father  in  the  chanj 
felt,  but  we  believe  him  enjoying  the  fruition  of  the! 
mises  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  the  impressive  lncgffl 
arises  in  remembrance  of  him  :  "Follow  me,  as  I  ei* 
voured  to  follow  Christ." 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 
Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Dec.  21,  1852. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Napoleon,  after  his  con- 
uest  of  Italy,  to  make  this  gulf  the  great  naval 
ation  of  his  empire.    He  wished  to  incorporate 
lis  name  with  the  ocean,  as  well  as  with  nioun- 
H.ins.    Everywhere,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Nile, 
ie  traveller  is  reminded  of  the  magnificent  con- 
i  options,  and  may  even  be  said  to  tread  in  the  very 
i  jotprints  of  this  remarkable  man  ; — a  man,  great 
,  bis  conceptions  of  material  nature,  great  in  his 
lergy,  great  in  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  fear 
id  money  over  the  human  mind ;  but  not  great 
lough  to  estimate  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
;  >irit  of  liberty.         *  *  *  * 

On  leaving  this  place,  we  ascended  gradually 
-.  ;long  reach  of  rough  and  lofty  hills,  and  came 
ihiwn  on  the  other  side,  into  the  picturesque  valley 
j  the  Magra.  The  Magra  is  a  short  river,  formed 
f  '  the  smaller  rivers  and  torrents  rushing  from 

I  e  neighbouring  mountains,  which  seem  to  be 
anches  from  the  Appenines.  It  is  generally  ford- 

■tj  le,  but  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  as  it  was 
this  time,  it  fills  a  channel  of  a  quarter  of  a 

I I  le  in  width,  and  rushes  towards  the  Mediterra- 
jjkjan  with  great  impetuosity.    We  were  all  taken 

j  surprise  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  foaming 
•A  j.ters.  A  ferry-boat,  however,  soon  received  us 
■r'  id  our  baggage.  The  boat  seemed  to  be  a  me- 
*jl>rial  of  departed   generations.     It  was  cer- 

•  Nnly  a  very  old  thing,  and  so  much  broken  on 
;"Jd3  side,  as  to  invite,  at  every  inclination  in  that 

•  afl  ection,  an  additional  freight  from  the  river. 
j'Vl  th  much  noise  and  much  tugging,  the  honest 

jjljitmen,  who  seemed  to  constitute  a  considerable 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  re- 
Id  n,  conveyed  us  over  the  main  channel ;  but  in 
ault  of  wharf  or  other  suitable  landing-place, 
y  thrust  the  head  of  the  boat  into  a  sand  bar, 
)ut  fifteen  yards  from  the  shore,  and  then  seizing 
h  of  us,  individually  and  bodily,  and  without 
ing  us  time  to  consider  or  remonstrate,  cairied 
in  their  strong  arms  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  1 
ed  them  honest  boatmen,  but  out  of  regard  to 
ct  veracity,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  excep- 
i  of  the  person  or  persons  who  took  advantage 
mr  peculiar  situation  and  confusion  to  steal  a 
it  pet  bag. 

.'be  next  considerable  town  was  Sarzana.  As 
;  ■»  thus  travelled  along,  admiring  nature's  beauty 
"^a  very  step,  and  estimating  men  and  institutions 


■t 


c 
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as  well  as  nature,  we  came  in  sight,  (and  for  this 
also  I  was  unprepared,)  of  the  marble  mountains  of 
Carrara.  An  Italian  gentleman,  whom  we  had 
taken  into  our  company  at  Spezzia,  pointed  them 
out.  He  was  a  dealer  in  marble,  and  was  going 
to  Leghorn  to  arrange  shipments  to  New  York.  I 
saw  their  white  caverns  in  the  distance,  and  I  could 
not  but  remember  that  these  mountains  had  been 
associated  with  the  history  of  art  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.          *  *  *  * 

The  next  considerable  place  upon  our  route  was 
Pisa.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  city, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  changes  it 
has  experienced,  it  still  numbers  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  We  stopped  here  a  short  time 
to  look  at  the  Cathedra],  the  Baptistery,  the  Cam- 
panile or  bell  tower,  better  known  as  the  leaning 
toiver,  and  other  objects  of  interest  which  usually 
attract  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  origin  of  the 
cathedral  has  an  historical  interest.  In  the  year 
1063,  the  Pisan  fleet  attacked  a  number  of  Saracen 
vessels,  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  broke 
through  the  chain  which  the  Saracens  had  thrown 
across  the  harbour  for  their  protection,  and  return- 
ed home  richly  laden  with  the  captured  spoils. 
Devoutly  ascribing  their  victory  to  divine  superin- 
tendence, the  Pisans  resolved  to  erect  a  new  cathe- 
dral, which  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  monu- 
ment of  their  gratitude  to  God,  and  an  honour  to 
their  country.  And  accordingly  its  foundation 
was  laid  in  1.064  ;  but  it  was  not  completed  and 
consecrated  until  the  year  1118; — a  building 
which  would  be  likely,  even  on  the  slight  exami- 
nation which  we  were  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  to 
give  to  many  persons  some  new  ideas  of  the  energy 
and  resources  of  the  Italian  states  and  republics  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  nave  of  this  cathedral 
hangs  suspended  the  bronze  lamp,  which  suggested 
to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum. The  Campanile  or  leaning  tower,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  height.  There  are 
seven  bells  on  its  summit,  the  largest  weighing 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  With  this  great  weight 
upon  it,  and  rising  in  eight  successive  stories  to 
such  a  height,  it  leans  over,  in  consequence  of  sink- 
ing on  one  side,  at  the  foundation,  with  an  inclina- 
tion at  the  top  of  thirteen  feet  from  its  original  per- 
pendicular position,  producing  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  beauty 
and  greatness  of  the  object,  and  its  unexampled 
and  perilous  inclination,  a  very  singular  and  pow- 
erful effect.  Pisa  is  situated  upon  the  Arno,  one 
of  the  many  rivers  of  Italy,  which  have  a  classical 
celebrity. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  railroad  which  now  con- 
nects Pisa  with  Florence  in  one  direction,  and  with 
Leghorn  in  another,  we  made  a  short  excursion  to 
the  latter  place,  a  journey  of  thirteen  miles,  and 
which  was  accomplished  by  railroad  in  thirty  mi- 
nutes. The  traveller  will  be  well  repaid  by  taking 
it,  although  Leghorn  is  known  more  by  its  com- 
merce than  its  works  of  art.  We  rode  round  the 
city,  cast  a  glance  upon  its  massive  fortifications, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  flags  of  dif- 
ferent nations, — among  them  that  of  America, — 
floating  peacefully  together  in  the  beautiful  har- 


bour. Leghorn,  which,  among  the  cities  in  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  second  as  a  commer- 
cial place  only  to  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  contains 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  eight  thousand  of 
whom  are  Jews.  The  Jews  have  their  full  share 
of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  their  richly  orna- 
mented synagogue,  to  which  we  gained  access  with- 
out difficulty,  will  well  recompense  a  visit  from  the 
traveller.  In  the  Protestant  cemetery,  filled  with 
memorials  of  the  dead  of  different  nations,  we  stood 
beside  the  dust  of  some  of  our  own  people,  who  had 
died  in  this  distant  land. 

Resuming  our  seats  in  the  cars,  and  returning  to 
Pisa,  we  proceeded  immediately  to  Florence,  which 
is  reached  by  the  railroad  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
from  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Tus- 
cany, that  I  date  this  letter;  and  here  I  rest  for 
the  present,  though  it  is  but  for  a  short  time.  In- 
quiring of  myself  as  I  went  to  my  solitary  room, 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  journey  thus  far 
upon  my  own  mind,  I  found  that  it  had  been  to 
generalize  my  feelings,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
purer  and  deeper  benevolence  at  the  same  time 
that  it  extended  them.  It  was  difficult  for  me  be- 
fore, except  by  a  sort  of  abstract  effort,  to  carry  my 
feelings  beyond  America,  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
realizing  sympathy  with  unknown  races.  I  found, 
however,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  great  nation  be- 
yond that  of  any  particular  nationality.  The 
sphere  of  humanity,  the  circle  of  divinely  united 
hearts,  enlarged  itself  as  T  advanced ;  and  I  can 
say  with  Kotzebue  and  Mungo  Park  that  in  every 
land  where  I  have  been  I  have  found  evidences  of 
.confidence  and  of  friendship.  * 

Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Second  Letter. 

The  present  letter  will  be  taken  up  with  what 
has  come  under  my  notice,  or  rather  with  a  part  of 
what  has  been  noticed,  at  Florence.  The  city  of 
Florence  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno,  which  is  span- 
ned by  four  beautiful  bridges.  Surrounded  by  the 
villas  which  adorn  the  adjacent  plain,  with  doping 
hills  and  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  it  must 
be  conceded  that,  in  the  merits  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion, at  least,  Florence  justifies  the  eulogies  which 
have  so  often  been  bestowed  upon  it.  And  the 
beauty  of  the  city  itself,  though  it  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  former  splendour,  corresponds  well  with 
the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

The  Florentines  trace  their  history  back  to  the 
time  of  the  old  Romans.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  they  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus  as  having  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  in  relation  to  some  matters  which  con- 
cerned their  duty.  But  their  brilliant  period, — 
the  period  in  which  they  have  commanded  their 
full  share  of  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
— commences  with  the  year  1250,  when  they  arose 
and  overthrew  the  nobles  who  had  tyrannized  over 
the  Florentine  Republic.  Before  this  time  they  were 
subjects,  and  were  treated  as  slaves;  but,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  their  chronicles,  they 
then  constituted  themselves  a  people. 

The  Florentines,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  are  a  select  and  noble  race  of  men.  I  had 
no  sooner  entered  their  streets  than  I  was  struck 
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with  their  appearance; — quite  different  from  that 
of  the  people  of  some  other  cities  which  I  had 
visited.  Their  well  built  forms  and  expressive 
countenances,  marked  by  thought  and  loity  inde- 
pendence, harmonized  well  with  the  idea,  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  a  race,  who  have  achieved 
an  honourable  place  in  the  records  of  men.  Inte- 
resting in  their  political  history  which  shows  their 
love  of  freedom,  they  are  equally  so  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  arts  and  in  their 
contributions  to  literature.  Works  of  art,  exclu- 
sive of  public  buildings  which  display  the  genius  of 
architecture,  are  found  everywhere  ; — in  their  pa- 
laces, churches,  public  squares,  and  private  resi- 
dences. Peculiar  circumstances,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  unfold,  gave  this 
direction  to  the  great  inventive  capacity  of  the 
people. 

It  is  the  splendid  edifices,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  attention  on  the  first  entrance  into 
the  city.  The  cities  and  states  of  Italy  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
particularly  those  designed  for  religious  worship ; 
and,  although  as  Protestants  we  may  well  question 
their  adaptedness  in  many  cases  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  built,  we  cannot  withhold  our  ad- 
miration from  the  genius  which  planned,  and  the 
persevering  energy  which  completed  them.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  magnificent  build- 
ings is  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  In  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  city,  which  was  desirous  of 
erecting  an  edifice  superior  to  any  other  then  exist- 
ing, the  foundations  were  laid  in  1298  ;  and  genius 
and  skill,  and  labour  and  wealth  contributed  to 
complete  it.  It  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet 
in  length,  with  a  transept  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet ;  and  its  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  summit  of  the  cross  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet.  The 
walls  on  the  outside  are  cased  with  marble.  The 
dome  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  and 
served  as  a  model  to  Michael  Angelo  in  building 
that  of  St.  Peter's. 

This  great  building,  commenced  at  the  time  I 
have  mentioned,  was  not  entirely  completed  till  the 
year  1446.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  busts,  frescoes,  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments ;  some  of  them  in  the  judgment  of  artists, 
works  of  great  merit ;  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  is  somewhat  diminished  in  consequence  of 
their  being  so  dimly  revealed  to  the  visitor  by  the 
feeble  rays  of  light  which  fall  through  the  small 
stained  windows.  Among  the  monuments  in  this 
cathedral,  is  that  of  Brunelleschi,  the  great  archi- 
tect, who  built  its  dome  ;  and  who  was  buried  here 
at  flic  expense  of  the  republic.        *  * 

Among  the  numerous  other  churches  which 
adorn  the  city  of  Florence,  there  is  much  to  inte- 
rest one  in  the  old  Franciscan  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  It  was  in  the  square  of  this  church  that 
the  people  assembled,  and  took  their  decisive  mea- 
sures in  the  republican  revolt  of  1250.    *    *  * 

(To  bo  continued.) 


In  the  agitations  of  the  present  life,  beset  and 
perplexed  as  we  are  with  troubles,  how  natural  it  i> 
to  seek  earnestly  some  place  of  rest !  and  hence  it 
is  wc  so  often  reveal  our  cares  and  perplexities  to 
our  fellow-men,  and  seek  comfort  and  support  from 
that  source.  But  the  sanctified  soul,  having  ex- 
perienced the  uncertainties  of  all  human  aids,  turns 
instinctively  to  the  great  God;  and  hiding  itoeU 
in  the  presence  and  protection  of  divine  existence, 
it  reposes  there  as  in  a  strong  tower,  which  no  ene- 
mies can  conquer,  and,  as  on  an  everlasting  rock 
which  no  floods  can  wash  away.  It  knows  the  in- 
structive import  of  that  sublime  exclamation  of  the 


Psalmist,  (Ps.  Ixii.,  5  :)  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only 
upon  God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." — 
Upham. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lyiies]  Grubb. 

Writing  from  Falmouth,  Eleventh  mo.  13th,  to 
her  dear  friend,  Ann  Pumphrey,  now  out  on  re- 
ligious service,  and  with  whom  she  had  travelled, 
after  encouraging  her  to  put  her  confidence  in  the 
Lord,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  she  says  of 
herself:  "I  am  weak,  very  weak;  have  lately 
thought  there  is  great  need  for  me  now  to  beware 
that  I  get  not  into  too  easy  a  condition  of  mind  ; 
for  I  have  not  quite  such  close  exercise  as  when  we 
were  fellow-travellers,  as  it  does  seem  to  me,  that 
the  dispensation  of  visiting  market-places  is  ful- 
filled ;  I  have  not  been  once  engaged  in  this  way 
on  this  journey.  What  a  favour  !  yet  thou  wilt 
conclude  that  all  is  not  smooth.  No,  there  are  still 
sources  of  uuspeakable  conflict,  but  nothing  was 
ever  like  what  I  have  just  now  alluded  to."  2lst, 
"  From  Perran  we  came  here  ;  sat  their  First-day 
meeting  in  silence  on  my  part ;  were  housed  on 
Second-day,  and  turned  out  westward  on  Third- 
day,  taking  two  meetings  at  Redruth  on  Fourth, 
one  of  which  was  with  the  people  of  the  town.  In 
attempting  to  set  forth  the  dangerous  state  I  be- 
lieved some  to  be  in,  my  spirit  obtained  no  relief ; 
for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  word  was  not  mixed 
with  faith  in  many  that  heard.  This  is  the  place 
where  dear  Catharine  Philips  lived  and  died,  but 
it  is  not  always  in  such  spots  that  the  true  seed 
flourishes  the  most ;  wc  may  be  in  this  as  in  all 
things  instructed.  Put  I  am  not  saying  respecting 
this  place,  '  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one,' 
although  my  mind  was  oppressed  ;  perhaps  we  did 
not  see  the  cream  of  the  people.  The  following 
day  at  Marazion  we  had  a  very  open  meeting;  it 
was  also  very  large.  In  that  day's  favour,  the 
language  of  my  soul  was,  '  My  spirit  rejoiceth  in 
God  my  Saviour,  for  he  hath  regarded  the  low 
estate  of  his  hand-maiden.'  On  Sixth-day,  had  a 
meeting  with  the  people  at  Penzance,  laborious, 
but  powerful  and  weighty  in  the  end  :  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Land's-End  on  First-day,  hard  to 
get  through,  but  it  ended  well ;  blessed  be  the 
Lord !  He  measurably  softened  the  stony  hearts.  I 
walked  after  meeting  to  see  a  dying  young  man ;  my 
feelings  were  awful,  yet  in  deep  retirement,  I  be- 
lieved it  would  be  well.  '  Cry  unto  her  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  par- 
doned,' &c,  comforted  my  mind  respecting  him. 
He  died  next  morning.  He  was  not  one  of  our 
name — had  been  led  away  from  the  path  of  virtue 
by  bad  company,  but  his  Bufferings  had  been  great 
and  availing.  I  thought  I  was  never  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  than  as  I 
sat  by  his  bedside."  "  We  have  had  four  public 
meetings  in  this  town,  all  large,  and  one  in  parti- 
cular very  relieving.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  like 
old  times  with  our  worthy  predecessors,  as  was  also 
a  large  meeting  at  Penrhyn,  when  the  pressure  was 
such  to  get  in,  that  it  caused  a  little  disturbance. 
I  w  as  on  my  feet,  but  took  my  scat  in  consequence, 
after  saying  that  it  might  be  better  for  some  one 
to  go  and  inform  those  who  were  without,  that 
there  was  no  room;  but  I  soon  rose  again,  telling 
the  people  that  no  mind  need  be  unsettled,  for  I 
felt  the  power  of  God  over  the  meeting;  and  all 
ended  well,  even  in  thanksgiving  and  glory  to  him 
who  is  only  worthy.  I  went  to  this  meeting  under 
peculiar  discouragement,  but  had  not  well  taken 
my  seat,  before  my  mind  was  sensible  of  the  ever- 
lasting Truth  being  in  dominion.  O,  may  my  soul 
lie  low  before  the  Lord.  I  am  nothing,  but  he  can 
arise  as  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and  comfort  and 


animate  his  true  seed,  that  all  may  redound  to  his 
honour." 

A  letter,  written  Twelfth  month  5th,  1801,  by 
her  beloved  friend,  Joseph  G.  Bevan,  must  have 
been  encouraging  to  her,  coming  from  one  of  his 
gifts  and  religious  experience.    He  says  :  u  I  be- 
lieve thou  mayst  rest  assured,  that  I  do  not  forget 
thee,  and  that  thou  art  near  to  what  I  call  my  best 
feelings ;  but  they  are  not  always  — far  from  always — 
uppermost.    I  rather  think  travellers,  as  they  want 
more  supply,  have  more ;  but  they  must  not  expect 
that  we,  poor  stationary  folks,  can  always  pay 
them  in  their  own  coin.    There  are  one  or  two 
things,  respecting  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  say 
much ;  but  rather,  as  we  read  Mary  did,  to  pon- 1 
der  them  in  my  heart.    One  is  thy  respite  from  j 
some  trying  exercises ;  the  other,  thy  future  pros- 
pects.    As  for  me,  I  think  I  can  judge  best  of  the 
past,  however,  better  than  of  the  future ;  and 
therefore  am  disposed  to  say,  that  the  little  per-j 
sonal  share  I  had  with  thee  therein,  only  actually  j 
at  Croydon,  mentally  at  Dunstable,  has  endeared 
thee  to  me  as  much  as  most  things.   I  do  not  think 
I  have  told  thee  how  I  fared  after  we  parted  there.) 
I  began  to  think,  before  I  had  got  far  from  the  j| 
inn  gate,  that  I  loved  thee  too  much;  but  then! 
there  arose  a  pretty  lively  appeal  to  Him  whom  wcji 
sometimes  desire  to  call  our  Master,  that  I  loved  j  I 
thee  for  his  sake  :  so  I  jogged  on  in  some  tender- 
ness of  mind,  and  had  also  a  very  pleasant  ridt; 
next  morning  towards  Hertford,  from  the  sam«j 
cause.    While  I  am  writing  to  thee,  and  thinking 
of  the  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  thee  to  be  thus  ex  | 
cused  (as  above)  there  came  into  my  head  a  few 
lines  I  once  put  on  paper,  in  imitation  of  a  heathei 
poet,  to  this  effect :  '  Snatch  joyful  the  presen 
pleasure,  and  leave  the  future  trouble.'  Methought 
why  may  not  the  christian  say  the  same  ?  So 
went  a  little  on  somewhat  thus — 

'The  cross  endured,  the  christian  blest 
With  incomes  of  returning  rest, 
May  seize  the  peaceful  calm,  and  praise 
The  Guardian  of  his  stormy  days. 
And  while  his  memory  brings  to  view 
The  troubles  he  has  travelled  through, 
He  finds  his  gratitude  increase, 
For  past  protection — present  peace. 
And  e'en  if  future  troubles  rise 
In  prospect  to  his  watchful  eyes, 
With  humble  confidence  imprest, 
(Tried  armour  of  the  faithful  breaft) 
The  threatening  future  fails  of  force 
T'  avert  him  from  his  steady  course.' 

If  thou  canst  pick  anything  out  of  these  line 
thou  art  welcome.  Fare  thee  well  at  present.  Tb 
affectionate  friend,  J.  G.  Bevan.'' 

In  the  year  1801,  under  a  humbling  feeling 
her  own  nothingness,  and  the  mercy  and  goodne 
of  the  Lord  extended  for  her  help  and  strengt 
she  wrote  thus  :  "  Oh  !  my  heavenly  Father,  th< 
hast  seen  me  in  the  depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  mai 
jourueyings  and  travels.  When,  in  obedience 
the  leadings  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  went  forth,  th<«; 
didst  take  cognizance  of  me ;  when  I  felt  the  wofcl 
of  the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of  deat|*[ 
It  was  thy  power  that  supported  me  when  no  fleiAt 
could  help;  when  man  could  not  comprehend  tfl  I  j 
depth  of  my  exercise.  Without  thee  I  could  ri  |o, 
have  gone,  bearing  my  cross,  into  the  public  streeuj  llv 
into  the  hurrying  markets;  warning  the  people  IK 
thy  justice  in  4  rewarding  every  man  according  t  I 
his  works,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  c'-  i 
ings  ;'  inviting  all  to  fear  thy  great,  thy  holy  Nan. 
By  thee  have  my  feet  entered  the  prison-housV 
and  my  tongue  declared  of  thy  goodness;  holdij: 
forth  the  invitation  to  be  acquainted  with  thee  l 
Christ,  and  be  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  cornn 
tion — to  come  from  under  the  law  of  sin  and  dea>, 
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into  the  glorious  liberty  of  thy  gospel.  Thou  hast 
many,  many  times  led  me  into  the  sick  ward,  unto 
the  bed  of  languishing,  and  unto  the  rolling  pillow. 
Thou  hast  given  me  to  minister  of  thy  word  to  the 
afflicted,  and  to  put  my  soul  in  their  soul's  stead, 
in  some  degree.  Thou  hast  enabled  me  to  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  thy  gathered 
church,  but  as  it  were  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  With- 
out thee,  oh,  thou  Fulness  of  strength,  I  am  less  than 
the  worm  of  the  dust.  Be  thou  only,  and  forever 
3xalted  in,  by,  and  through  thy  poor  child  ;  and 
et  nothing  be  able  to  pluck  me  out  of  thy  hand. 
Amen.''' 

Before  the  close  of  her  present  religious  engage- 
nent,  she  writes  at  Molksham,  First  month  20th, 
1802,  giving  a  little  further  account  of  the  oppor- 
unity  with  the  visitors  at  the  pump-room,  in  Bath. 
:  We  have  indeed,"  she  says,  "  used  all  diligence 
;  f  late,  holding  meetings  very  quickly  in  succes- 
'  ion,  and  travelling  hard ;  but  one  of  those  trying 

■  xercises  we  had  together,  is  more  wearing  to  the 
!  -ame  than  a  great  deal  in  the  usual  way,  and  I 
•  lay  acknowledge  that  one  of  these  overtook  my 
■ibulated  soul  at  Bath,  a  few  days  since.  After 
'aving  five  meetings  there,  it  was  required  to  go 

to  the  pump-room  amongst  the  giddy  and  the 
hy,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  there,  and 
'  and  as  a  sign  for  awhile,  without  saying  a  word ; 
hd  then  to  declare,  as  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  gave 

■  terance,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  beginning  with 
1  ese  words  :  '  I  deem  no  further  apology  necessary 
!r  this  conduct,  which  may  appear  strange  to  some 
I  you,  than  that  I  came  here  in  pure  obedience  to 

My  God.'  The  conflicts  this  sacrifice  cost  me,  were 
I  'oroughly  equal  to  any  capacity  given  me  to  en- 
tire.   I  have  been  almost  worn  out,  my  animal 


rits  much  exhausted,  but  a  day  or  two  mostly 
3ruits  me.  We  are  to  hold  a  public  meeting  here 

evening. " 


afternoon,  one  at  Devizes  this 


From  "  The  LeiBure  Hour." 

The  English  Jew. 
The  Jew  is  the  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Ae  history,  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christian- 
.  The  division,  which  scattered  the  tribes  of 
ael  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made 
t  m  the  butt,  the  scorn,  and  the  persecuted  victims 

0  the  peoples  among  whom  they  sought  a  home, 
f  i  intended  not  only  for  their  punishment,  but  for 
Bilessing  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
b  the  testimony  which  their  dispersion  and  degra- 

1  ion  afforded  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  pro- 
»  cies.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  neither 
_J>  nations  nor  their  governors  recognized  in  the 
I*j>ful  wanderings  of  the  exiled  Israelite  his  true 
(.'prion  to  themselves.  A  corrupted  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  spread,  did  not  teach  them  forbear- 
.;sH3,  and  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  to  the 
isjlr.  In  him  they  saw  an  enemy  and  an  object  of 
jnbing,  when  they  did  not  see  a  victim  or  a  prey 
*|y  tolerated  his  presence  only  from  motives  of 
Kilie;  they  debarred  him  from  all  social  privi- 

,  jW3  and  even  from  social  communion,  under  pe- 
fMy  of  torture  and  death;  and  not  unfrequently 
M  lied  him  from  christian  lands  to  seek  shelter 
,  v^Dg  the  heathen.  But  it  is  also  true  that  just 
sia|-oportion  as  the  christian  nations  refused  to 
iE;:f4$nize  the  divine  purpose  with  regard  to  them- 
$ms,  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  them, 
abused  their  power  by  persecuting  the  hapless 
a(  icrers,  they  drew  down  upon  their  own  heads 
:  jjj  lil  retribution  which  is  sure  to  follow  upon  the 
.  b  ical  impiety  of  a  whole  people.  The  history 
|ji  .e  Jews  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years 
^  ids  in  cumulative  evidence  of  this  fact.  *  *  * 
ie  Jew  has  been  the  contemporary  of  every 
j  il  o,  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  ever  reach 


ed  to  the  greatness  of  empire  or  the  glory  of  art. 
He  has  witnessed  their  rise  and  splendour,  their 
decline  and  fall,  and,  of  the  grandest  and  greatest, 
their  national  extinction.  The  Egyptian,  the  Assy- 
rian, the  Chaldee,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Goth, 
the  Hun,  the  Saxon,  the  Moor,  have  successively  ap- 
peared and  flourished  and  vanished  from  the  stage 
of  the  world ;  while  the  child  of  Israel  remains, 
the  same  in  language  and  in  lineaments,  in  religion 
and  race,  as  he  was  before  these  old  and  long- 
enduring,  yet,  compared  to  his,  ephemeral  dynas- 
ties had  risen  upon  the  earth.  If  we  reverenced 
antiquity,  if  we  sympathized  with  suffering,  if  we 
prized  the  triumph  of  fortitude  over  wrong,  verily 
we  might  behold  an  object  of  sublime  contempla- 
tion, and  not  of  disdain,  in  the  living  Jew. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  propose  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  position  which  the  Jew  occu- 
pies at  the  present  moment  among  ourselves,  and 
at  such  particulars  of  his  social  and  daily  life  as 
may  help  us  to  a  right  appreciation  of  his  real 
character.  For  many  of  the  particulars  set  down, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  work  of  John  Mill: 
"  The  British  Jews,"  while  the  filling  up  of  the 
sketch  is  from  personal  observation. 

There  are,  it  is  computed,  in  Britain  twenty-five 
thousand  Jews,  of  whom  about  twenty  thousand 
are  resident  in  London.  They  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  communities — the  Sephardim,  who  claim 
to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  anc 
major  part  of  whom  are  located  in  London,  and 
the  Ashkenazim,  who  are  chiefly  Germans  and 
Poles,  and  who  migrate  from  place  to  place,  or  set- 
tle wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  their  industry. 
Wherever  the  Jew  goes,  he  goes  to  work  in  his  pe- 
culiar way — nearly  always  preferring  barter  or 
exchange,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  production. 
Nothing  is  too  great  or  grand  for  his  speculative 
spirit — nothing  too  mean  or  vulgar.  He  holds  in 
one  hand  the  sinews  of  war,  the  material  springs  of 
national  diplomacy,  and  in  the  other  he  grasps  the 
rags  from  the  kennel.  His  energy  and  persever- 
ance are  unrivalled,  and  his  wealth  and  love  of 
gain  are  at  once  a  proverb  and  a  reproach.  His 
eager  pursuit  of  riches  is  held  to  be  unjustifiable, 
and  perhaps  in  many  instances  it  is ;  but  when  we 
cast  this  reflection  in  his  teeth,  we  are  bound  to 
recollect  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth  to  this 
part  of  his  character.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  Jew  was  the  spoil  and  the  victim  of 
every  mean  tyrant,  and  the  scorn  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  dwelt.  He  was  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  exile,  of  torture,  of  imprisonment,  or  of 
massacre  upon  the  slightest  pretences.  The  laws 
afforded  him  no  protection,  or  next  to  none,  and 
his  only  means  of  escape  from  the  cruellest  oppres- 
sion, lay  in  the  possession  of  money  wherewith  to 
bribe  the  oppressor.  Can  we  wonder  that  when 
money  was  identical  with  life  and  liberty,  with  im- 
munity from  the  rack  and  the  wheel,  with  all  that 
rendered  existence  enjoyable  and  desirable,  the 
Jew  should  prize  it  as  he  prized  life  itself,  and 
labour  and  long  to  obtain  it  as  the  sick  man  longs 
for  health  ?  And  are  we  to  expect  that  the  educa- 
tion of  a  thousand  years  of  persecution  should  leave 
no  result  upon  the  character?  This  apology  we  are 
bound  in  justice  to  prefer. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  Jew  prefers  buying  and 
selling,  exchange  and  barter,  to  production ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  Jews  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  any  handicraft,  or  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures of  any  kind,  bears  but  an  extremely 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass ;  but  wherever 
money  is  to  be  won  by  shrewd  calculation,  by  spe- 
culative risk,  or  by  the  variations  of  an  unsteady 
market,  there  we  find  the  Jew  enriching  himself  by 
his  tact,  his  boldness,  his  caution,  and  by  seizing  at 


the  critical  moment  every  advantage  which  his  dis- 
ciplined judgment  enables  him  to  perceive.  In 
every  nation  the  great  capitalist  is  a  Jew.  AVhen 
the  British  wanted  twenty  millions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  West  India  slaves,  it  was  to  a  Jew 
they  had  recourse  for  the  loan ;  and  when  a  con- 
tinental sovereign  wants  to  make  war  upon  a  neigh- 
bour, he  must  resort  to  a  Jew  for  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on.  Capital  to  an  immense  amount  may 
be  raised  from  other  sources  and  by  gradual  pro- 
cesses ;  but  if  wanted  in  the  mass  and  at  once,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Jew  is  essential. 

Descending  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  middle  class 
Jews  taking  the  lead  in  specific  branches  of  com- 
merce, only  to  be  pursued  successfully  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  the  precious 
metals  and  minerals,  and  versed  in  their  mysteries. 
Knowledge  of  this  peculiar  kind,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Jews,  is  with  them  a  part  of 
their  education,  and  almost  instinctive.  Again, 
they  are  versed  in  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  secu- 
rities, public  or  private;  they  distinguish  intuitively 
between  a  real  and  permanent  value  and  a  facti- 
tious and  temporary  one  only,  and  will  deal  as  rea- 
dily in  one  as  the  other.  How  often  this  knowledge 
is  abused  to  the  injury  of  others,  we  shall  be  en- 
titled to  inquire  when  the  christian  trader  refrains 
from  taking  a  like  advantage  of  his  neighbour. 

Descending  still  lower,  we  find  the  poorer  class 
of  Jews  as  acute,  persistent,  and  eager  in  the  pro- 
secution of  business  as  the  rich.    They  have  mono- 
polized particular  branches  of  traffic,  and  made 
them  their  own  property.    With  the  dawn  of  every 
morning  in  London,  more  than  a  thousand  of  them 
march  forth,  with  bag  on  shoulder,  to  collect  the 
cast-off  garments  of  a  couple  of  millions  of  people. 
For  five  days  in  the  week,  the  cry  of  "  Clo — clo — 
clo"  is  heard  at  intervals  in  all  our  streets  through- 
out the  day.    From  the  aristocratic  quarters  of 
nobility  and  fashion  to  the  meanest  lanes  and  alleys 
of  the  most  squalid  districts,  not  a  spot  is  left  un- 
visited.     To  the  Jew  there  is  a  value  in  every 
abandoned  piece  of  raiment,  however  mean,  and  he 
disdains  no  profit,  however  small.    The  rejected 
garments  of  nearly  all  London  find  their  way, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  Old  Clothes  Exchange,  in 
Cutler  street,  Houndsditch;  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  per  week  in  these  despised  habili- 
ments is  not  less  than  £1500.    It  is  said  that  a 
man's  complete  suit,  including  hat,  shoes,  linen,  and 
hose,  may  be  obtained  here  at  the  cost  of  three  and 
sixpence,  and  a  suit  for  a  female  at  a  still  lower 
cost.    Another  favourite  traffic  with  the  Jew,  is 
that  in  oranges  and  dried  fruits,  the  chief  emporium 
of  which  is  in  Duke's  place.  Again,  there  is  a  traffic 
but  little  spoken  of — in  linen  rags,  of  which  they 
have  almost  exclusive  possession ;  not  the  rags  of 
the  rag-shop  and  black-doll,  but  those  of  the  hos- 
pitals, public  companies,  large  hotels,  and  clubs  and 
institutions,  with  which  the  Jews  have  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  all  their  worn-out  linen.  From 
this  source  they  supply  the  lint-makers,  and  must, 
by  virtue  of  their  contracts,  have  realized  consider- 
able sums  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    As  a 
rule,  the  Jew  declines  dealing  in  nothing  that  has 
a  value,  unless  it  be  an  article  rapidly  perishable. 
Thus  he  never  ventures  a  penny  in  flowers  or  vege- 
tables, and  you  don't  catch  him  presiding  at  an 
oyster-stall,  or  hawking  fresh  fish  from  door  to  door. 
But  he  will  do  anything  save  that,  except  it  be  to 
beg,  which  no  man  ever  sees  him  doing.    There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  mendicant  Jew.    There  are 
numbers  of  them  poor  enough,  but  poverty  will  not 
make  them  beggars.  Instead  of  that  it  makes  them 
hawkers  of  black-lead  pencils,  of  lemons,  of  knives 
and  razors,  of  straps  and  shaving-paste,  and  of  va- 
rious other  trifles,  which  they  obtain  without  capi- 
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tal  from  their  wealthier  brethren,  who  prefer  to  risk 
this  sort  of  merchandize  rather  than  be  scandalized 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  Jew  asking  alms  in  the  pub- 
lic streets. 

The  Jews  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of 
their  own  poor,  who  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
poor's  rates  of  their  own  parishes.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  established  numerous  charities,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  fifty  in  London  alone  ; 
among  them  is  one  for  allowing  eight  shillings 
weekly  to  the  blind  ;  one  for  the  clothing  of  orphan 
boys ;  one  for  granting  five  shillings  a  week  to  poor 
widows ;  a  society  for  cheering  the  needy  at  fes- 
tivals ;  and  various  others  of  a  similarly  benevo- 
lent character.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
institutions  of  this  kind,  they  collect  large  sums  for 
the  poor  at  their  annual  festivals — sums  which 
have  been  known  to  amount  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  single  day. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Jews  are  no  less 
careful  and  liberal.  They  have  established  eleven 
puHic  schools  in  London,  and  six  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  about 
eighteen  hundred,  which  gives  nearly  one  in  eleven 
of  their  whole  population,  not  counting  those  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  private  instruction,  and  the 
large  number  studying  at  christian  schools  and 
colleges.  For  the  London  J ews  there  is  a  literary 
and  scientific  institution,  in  Sussex  Hall,  Leaden- 
hall  street.  It  contains  a  library  of  five  thousand 
volumes  of  the  best  standard  works,  as  also  a  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  writings.  The  institution  is 
available  to  christians,  and  the  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  current  literature.  Lectures  are 
periodically  delivered,  and  classes  taught.  In 
Smith's  Buildings,  Leadcnhall  street,  is  the  Rab- 
binical College,  or  Beth  Hamedrash,  which  boasts 
one  of  the  most  splendid  Hebrew  libraries  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  also  available  to  the  public  by  tickets, 
and  gratuitous  lectures  are  delivered  here  every 
Friday  evening.  The  Jews  have  a  newspaper  of 
their  own,  "  The  Jewish  Chronicle,"  and  their  lite- 
rary men  publish  volumes  occasionally,  chiefly  of 
a  theological  or  devotional  character,  of  which 
three  or  four  per  annum  appear  to  be  the  average 
number. 

The  quiet  settlement,  and  consequent  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Hunted  by  bigotry  and  igno- 
rant fanaticism  through  the  continent,  they  came  to 
our  island  as  early  as  the  Saxon  era ;  but  our  fore- 
fathers made  them  the  victims  of  unheard-of 
cruelties,  and  frequent  plunderings  and  massacres. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  apprehended  in  one  day,  and  banished 
the  kingdom.  They  never  attempted  to  return  till 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  negotiated  with  them  with 
a  view  to  their  re-admission.  Finally,  they  made 
terms  with  Charles  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
came  over  in  a  considerable  body  in  1604,  for  their 
first  educational  foundation  bears  the  date  of  that 
year,  and  Dr.  Tovey  informs  us,  that  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  Jews  in 
England.  Jlow  Britain  has  prospered  since  their 
return  we  all  know.  How  much  of  our  materia 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  Jewish  clement  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  eointiH  reial  activities — how  much  we 
stand  indebted  to  them  for  our  practical  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  trade  and  finance — and  how 
far  we  have  been  urged  by  their  example  in  the 
application  of  those  piineiples — these  ure  questions 
which  we  leave  the  reader  to  solve  for  himself. 
One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  Jew,  be  he 
poor  or  rich,  occupies  an  independent  position, 
which  he  has  achieved  for  himself,  in  spite  of 
illiberal  restrictions,  some  of  which  yet  gall 
him — and    that,  whatever  may    be   his  claim 


upon  our  gratitude,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  our 
respect. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  race,  more  especially  in  relation  to 
the  christian  faith,  upon  which  we  will  not  now 
enter.  All  who  remember  our  obligations  to  the 
Jews'  ancestors  must  earnestly  desire  that  the 
period  may  be  hastened  when  the  barriers  that  op 
pose  his  reception  of  christian  truth  shall  be  broken 
down.  Already,  encouraging  tokens  of  this  con- 
summation are  visible ;  and  the  day  has  past  when 
to  labour  for  this  object  was  the  subject  for  a 
sneer ;  Christianity  is  beginning  to  receive  some  of 
its  most  valued  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scattered  Jewish  nation. 


but  according  to  my 
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Birds — God's  Messengers. 
Who  can  wantonly  destroy  them  ? 
What  interesting  accounts  we  have  in  the  sacred 
writings,  of  birds,  having  been  made  instrumental 
to  the  comforts  and  pleasure  of  man.  Two  of  these 
are  very  remarkable. 

When  Noah  and  his  household  were  shut  up  in 
their  floating  domicile  amidst  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters — waters  that  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  !  after  a  certain  length  of  time  the  patriarch 
"  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground." 

What  an  important  errand  for  so  small  an  ex- 
press !  Yet  the  industrious  little  wing  flew  over 
the  watery  universe,  and  employed  every  feather 
in  the  service  of  man  :  after  a  vain  excursion  she 
returned  :  for  the  waters  were  still  without  a  shore 
"  Then  Noah  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him,  into  the  ark."  After  seven 
days'  repose,  her  assistance  being  again  summoned, 
she  trusts  to  her  pinions,  and  lo!  "in  the  evening 
she  came,  and  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf 
plucked  off."  By  mention  of  the  evening,  it  would 
appear  that  she  was  discharged  in  the  morning,  or 
early  in  the  day.  What  a  task  of  toil  must  it  then 
have  been !  how  many  billowy  leagues  must  she 
have  travelled  ere  she  found  that,  of  which  she  was 
in  search ! 

Upon  the  second  return,  behold,  a  leaf  was  in 
her  mouth  !  What  a  sweet  way  was  this  of  com 
muuicatiug  the  happy  tidings.  "  Then  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated."  This  was  like 
pledge  of  promise  and  reconciliation  between  the 
patriarch  and  his  God,  speaking  this  language 
thou  shalt  yet  set  thy  foot  upon  land,  and  prosper 
and  enjoy  the  favour  and  mercy  of  thy  God.  "And 
he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent  forth  the 
dove,  which  returned  not  again  to  him  any  more 
Here  one's  feelings  are  divided  betwixt  smiles  and 
tears ;  it  is  an  exquisite  passage,  or  text. 

The  land  had  by  this  time  resumed  its  accus 
tomed  appearance;  and  the  dove  having  perform 
ed  her  duty,  enjoyed,  as  nature  directed,  the  beau 
ties  of  renovated  verdure.  Yet  she  returned  no 
more  !  Noah,  though  he  knew  the  cause  of  her 
delay,  had  lost  his  darling  bird  !  What  his  feel 
iiiL's  vw  re,  we  are  left  to  surmise.  But  this  circum 
stance  seems  to  have  rendered  the  dove  the  sym 
bol  of  all  that  is  irentle,  and  faithful,  and  true 

The  next  extraordinary  circumstance  is  the  ac 
count  of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe 
directing  and  influencing  birds  of  prey  to  feed 
poor  solitary  prophet  in  the  wilderness,  by  th 
brook  Cherith,  in  a  time  of  great  drought  and 
famine  1 

The  Scripture  relation  of  it  thus  begins:  "And 
Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of 
(iilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God  of  I 
racl  livoth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  b 


dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
word."  1  Kings,  xvii.  1. 

"  Thus  (says  a  late  writer)  commences  the  briel 
record  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  abruptly  setting  us  at 
once  in  the  midst  of  his  life.  At  the  very  firsi 
mention  of  him,  we  see  the  whole  man,  living  anc 
moving  in  spirit  and  in  conduct.  This  manner  o 
his  introduction  to  our  notice  is  itself  remarkable 
Clouds  and  thick  darkness  covered  the  land ;  th 
images  of  Balaam  and  Ashtaroth  gleamed  every 
where ;  idolatrous  temples  and  heathen  altars  oc 
cupy  the  sacred  soil ;  the  people  drink  in  iniquit; 
ike  water,  and  sport  in  shameful  rites  around  thei 
idols.  Alas  !  alas !  how  is  the  glory  of  Israel  de 
parted  !  how  is  Abraham's  seed  no  longer  discern: 
ble !  their  light  is  become  darkness,  the  salt  ha 
lost  its  savour,  the  fine  gold  has  become  dim !  An 
now,  while  darkness  reigns,  darkness  which  can  t 
felt,  while  no  cheering  star  gleams  through  tl 
seeming  universal  gloom,  the  history  commence! 
with  the  words  '  And  Elijah  said.'  The  man  seen  j 
as  if  dropped  from  heaven  into  the  midst  of  tl 
darkness  :  without  father,  without  mother,  withoi 
descent,  as  is  written  of  Melchisedek.  Lo !  1 
stands  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation,  but  n 


without  his  God,  Almost  the  only  grain  of  salt 
the  general  corruption  ;  the  only  leaven  that  is 
leaven  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  we  may  learn 
once  who  he  is,  he  begins  his  career  with  an  u 
heard-of  act  of  faith,  by  closing  the  heavens  ov 
Israel,  and  changing  the  firmament  as  into  ir 
and  brass !  This  man  of  God  now  appears,  li 
the  rising  moon  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness. 
Elijah  owed  not  his  greatness  to  high  birth 


station,  or  a  native  place  of  renown ;  he  was  boi 
as  we  see  from  the  text,  among  the  mountains 
Gilead,  or  the  other  side  Jordan  :  a  region  whi< 
though  famous  for  its  plants,  and  its  balms  aj 
pices,  was  mostly  inhabited  by  blind  idolatoj 
and  overspread  with  the  abominations  of  1 
Amorites.  His  birth-place  Tishbe  may  be  cons 
ered  as  only  an  obscure  village  in  the  mountaii| 
and  the  prophet  in  his  childhood  could  not  h;| 
known  much  of  seats  of  learning,  or  of  the  grl 
world.  But  it  has  mostly  been  the  way  of  i 
God  in  all  ages,  to  take  those  by  whom  he  pe 
poses  to  do  great  things,  rather  out  of  the  d  j 
than  from  off  the  throne,  that  all  may  see  ill 
everything  depends  upon  Him,  and  may  know  tl 
flesh  and  blood  have  not  wrought  His  migfl 
works,  but  that  to  Him  alone  belongs  the  glory! 

"  Let  us  take  particular  notice  of  the  midjlj 
part  of  the  text  in  Elijah's  proclamation,  'dg 
idiom  I  stand.1  He  stood  before  the  God 
Israel :  such  was  his  spiritual  position  and  sit 
tion ;  such  the  characteristic  state  of  his  inw 
life;  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.' 

"  How  often  Elijah  may  have  fallen  on  his 
before  the  living  God  among  the  mountain  I 
Gilead,  how  many  tears  he  may  have  shed  in  I 
tary  caves  and  caverns,  before  he  could  say, 
the  Lord  livcth  before  whom  I  stand,'  we  k 
not.    That  he  was  full  of  holy  jealousy  for 
honour  of  his  God;  and  that  he  felt  an  invti 
assurance  that  such  a  chastisement  upon  the 
would  tend  to  melt  the  hardened  hearts  of 
people,  and  restore  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  n; 
we  cannot  doubt.    The  whole  country  of  Sam 
seemed  to  shake  her  head  and  laugh  at  hispnl 
tion.    A  thousand  springs  and  brooks,  flo  i 
through  the  land,  and  the  vapoury  hills  which 
and  attract  the  clouds,  all  seem  to  join  togeth 
falsify  his  word.    But  Elijah  said  it,  and  sooi 
heavens  and  the  earth  changed  their  appeara*j 
all  that  was  fresh  and  green  faded  andhui' 
head;  stream  and  rivulet  dried  up ;  neither* 
nor  rain  fell  during  three  years  and  six  mo:fl 
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famine  became  universal,  and  turned  every  habita- 
tion iDto  a  place  of  mourning  and  woe. 

"Where  now,  is  Elijah?  He  is  sharing  the 
common  calamity !  No  angel  has  come  to  take 
t  him  away — no  chariot  of  fire  has  taken  him  up. 
i  There  he  stands  on  the  place  of  execution,  exposed 
i  with  the  ungodly,  to  famine  and  death.  His  faith 
I  is  to  be  fully  tried — he  is  to  be  kept  humble,  that 
i  he  may  not  presume  ;  and  he  is  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  '  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
■  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 


'  mercy. 

K  At  length  the  Lord  interposed,  not  only  to 
I  comfort  the  Prophet,  but  to  rescue  bim  from  ex- 
itreme  danger.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done  in 
I  a  way  which  should  glorify  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
I  serve  to  exercise  the  faith  of  Elijah.  Then  the 
i  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  thus,  '  Get  thee 

I  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself 
,(by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And 

I I  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook :  and 
|[  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.' 
i  A.  singular  direction — '  He  went  and  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  and  sat  down  by  the 
prook.  All  the  streams  were  dried  up  by  the  sul- 
I  ry  heat,  but  the  brook  Cherith  ;  that  continued  to 
{ low,  and  the  ravens  fulfilled  their  office.  How 
(.vonderful!  those  ravenous  birds  of  prey,  impure 
p.ccording  to  the  law,  and  so  voracious  by  nature 
( is  often  to  leave  their  young  ones  to  starve.  But 

»1  he  Lord  commanded  them,  and  they  brought  him 

I I  Dread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
lesh  in  the  evening,  for  a  whole  year." 

The  God  of  Elijah  still  liveth,  and  is  to  be 
.  ibund  of  them  that  seek  him;  and  is  nigh  unto 
I: .hem  that  call  upon  him. 

Who  else  was  it,  (says  the  same  writer,)  who 
short  time  ago,  in  our  neighbourhood,  delivered 

I I I  poor  man  out  of  his  distress — not  indeed  by  a 
I  J  aven,  but  by  a  little  singing  bird  ?  The  man  was 
|  fitting  early  in  the  morning,  at  his  house  door ;  his 
J  |  yes  red  with  weeping,  and  his  heart  crying  to 
ifj'eaven — for  he  was  expecting  an  officer  to  come 
rl  |  nd  distrain  him  for  a  small  debt,  which  he  was 
l|  uable  to  pay. 

f  |:  And  whilst  sitting  thus  with  a  heavy  heart,  a 

I  ttle  bird  flew  through  the  street,  fluttering  up  and 

I I  i  own,  as  if  in  distress,  until  at  length,  quick  as  an 
i|(rrow,  it  flew  over  the  good  man's  head  into  his 
i|  ottage,  and  perched  itself  on  an  empty  cupboard. 
A  j.'he  good  man,  who  little  imagined  who  had  sent 
•  I  i  im  the  bird,  closed  the  door,  caught  the  bird,  and 

♦  i  laced  it  in  a  cage,  when  it  immediately  began  to 
si  i.ng  sweetly,  and  to  him,  he  said,  it  seemed  like  a 
jJ  art  of  his  favourite  hymn,  "Fear  thou  not  when 
A  i  arkness  reigns;"  and  as  he  listened  to  it,  he  found 
;  I  soothe  and  comfort  his  drooping  mind.  Sud- 
j.J  jenly  some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  "  Ah,  it  is 
}  jie  officer,"  thought  the  man,  and  was  sore  afraid. 
:-J  >ut  no,  it  was  the  servant  of  a  respectable  lady, 
\  I  ho  said  that  the  neighbours  had  seen  a  bird  fly 
lto  his  house,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
mght  it.'  "Yes,"  answered  the  man,  "and 
2re  it  is,"  and  the  bird  was  carried  away.  A 
w  minutes  after,  the  servant  came  again.  "  You 
ave  done  my  mistress  a  great  kindness,"  said  he 
she  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  bird  ;  she  is  much 
jliged  to  you,  and  requests  you  to  accept  this 
ifle,  with  her  thanks."  The  poor  man  received  it 
•atefully,  and  it  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor 
ss  than  the  sum  he  owed  !  And  when  the  officer 
tme,  he  said,  "Here  is  the  amount  of  the  debt; 
aw  leave  me  in  peace,  for  the  Lord  has  sent  it 


A  King  Robbed. — The  Turin  papers  mention 
the  following  incident : — "  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
while  on  a  sporting  excursion  a  few  days  ago,  hav- 
ing become  separated  from  his  suite,  was  stopped 
by  a  party  of  robbers,  who  demanded  his  purse. 
'  But  I  am  the  King,'  was  the  royal  reply ;  to 
which  the  robbers  answered,  '  We  know  that  very 
well,  and  it  is  precisely  for  you  that  we  were  watch- 
ing here.'  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  yield  com- 
pliance, and  held  out  to  the  robbers  a  purse  con- 
taining twenty  gold  Napoleons,  which  was  received 
with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect." 


The 
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BY  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


■ 


They  only  truly  mourn  the  dead,  who  endea- 
)ur  so  to  live  as  to  insure  a  reunion  in  heaven. 


Since  we  had  entered  the  torrid  zone,  we  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  every  night  the  beauty  of 
the  southern  heavens,  which  in  measure,  as  we  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south,  unfolded  to  our  eyes 
new  constellations.  One  experiences  very  novel 
sensations,  when  by  the  approach  to  the  Equator, 
and  particularly  when  he  passes  from  one  hemi- 
sphere into  the  other,  he  sees  the  stars  which  he 
has  known  from  his  earliest  childhood,  becoming 
lower  and  lower  in  the  heavens  and  finally  vanish- 
ing. Nothing  reminds  a  traveller  more  vividly  of 
the  vast  remoteness  of  his  father-land  than  the 
sight  of  a  new  sky.  The  grouping  of  the  great 
stars,  a  few  scattered  nebula  which  vie  in  splendour 
with  the  milky- way,  and  spaces  which  are  remark- 
able by  reason  of  their  extraordinary  blackness, 
give  to  the  southern  heaven  a  peculiar  physiognomy. 
This  spectacle  excites  the  imagination  even  of  those 
who,  without  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  like  to  regard  the  vault  of  heaven  as  a 
beautiful  landscape  or  a  majestic  prospect.  One 
has  no  need  to  be  a  botanist  in  order  to  recognize 
the  torrid  zone  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  vegeta- 
tion ;  without  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  without  being  familiar  with  the  charts 
of  Flatnstead  or  La  Cailie,  one  feels  that  he  is  not 
in  Europe,  when  he  sees  the  monstrous  constella- 
tion of  the  Ship,  or  the  phosphorescent  clouds  of 
Magellan  climbing  up  the  horizon.  Earth  and 
sky,  everything  in  the  equinoctial  region  assumes 
an  exotic  character. 

The  inferior  strata  of  the  atmosphere  had  been 
for  a  few  days  laden  with  vapor.  We  saw  the 
Southern  Cross  for  the  first  time  distinctly  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  sixteenth 
degree  of  latitude ;  it  was  strongly  inclined  and 
appeared  from  time  to  time  among  the  clouds, 
whose  centre  furrowed  by  the  lightning  threw  back 
a  silvery  light.  If  it  is  allowed  to  a  traveller  to 
speak  of'  his  own  personal  emotions,  then  I  would 
add  that  in  this  night  I  saw  fulfilled  a  dream  of 
my  earliest  youth. 

When  one  begins  to  fix  his  eye  upon  geographi- 
cal charts  and  to  read  the  descriptions  of  travel- 
lers, he  feels  a  kind  of  predilection  for  certain 
lands  and  climates,  for  which  in  a  more  advanced 
age  he  cannot  well  account.  These  impressions 
have  a  perceptible  influence  upon  our  resolutions, 
and  we  seek  as  it  were  instinctively  to  place  our- 
selves in  some  relation  with  objects  which  for  a 
long  time  had  a  secret  charm  for  us.  At  one  time 
when  I  was  studying  the  heavens,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  myself  to  astronomy,  but  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  stars,  I  was 
excited  by  a  fear  which  is  unknown  to  those  who 
love  a  sedentary  life.  Impatient  to  wander  through 
the  regions  of  the  equator,  I  could  not.  raise  my 
eyes  towards  the  starry  vault  of  heaven  without 
thinking  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  without  recall 


the  most  eminent  commentators  have  referred  to 
this  constellation. 

The  satisfaction  which  we  experienced  at  the 
discovery  of  this  cross  of  the  south,  was  shared  in 
a  lively  manner  by  those  persons  of  the  ship's 
company  who  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
solitude  of  ocean  one  greets  a  star  as  a  friend 
from  whom  he  has  been  a  long  time  separated. 
Among  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  appear  more 
particular  causes  to  increase  this  interest ;  a  reli- 
gious feeling  makes  dear  to  them  a  constellation, 
whose  form  reminds  them  of  the  symbol  of  faith 
which  was  planted  by  their  forefathers  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  new  world. 

Since  the  two  great  stars  which  designate  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  cross  have  about  the  same 
right  ascension,  the  constellation  at  the  moment 
when  it  passes  the  meridian,  must  stand  almost 
perpendicular.  All  the  people  who  live  on  that 
side  of  the  tropic  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
are  acquainted  with  this  fact.  It  has  been  ob- 
served about  what  time  in  the  night  in  the  different 
seasons  the  cross  is  upright  or  inclined.  This  is  a 
clock  which  advances  pretty  regularly  about  four 
minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  constellation  affords 
so  ready  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  time  at 
a  mere  glance.  How  often  in  the  savannahs  of 
Venezuela  or  in  the  desert  which  extends  from 
Lima  to  Truxillo  we  heard  our  guide  say,  "  Mid- 
night is  passed,  the  cross  is  beginning  to  incline." 
How  often  have  these  words  recalled  to  us  the 
touching  scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  sitting 
at  the  source  of  the  river,  are  conversing  together 
for  the  last  time,  and  where  the  old  man  is  re- 
minded by  the  sight  of  the  cross  in  the  south  that 
it  is  time  to  depart ! 


We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1857. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 
[We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  Sixth 
month  number  of  Tlie  British  Friend:] 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ireland  commenced  on 
Seventh-day,  25th  of  4th  Month.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  conference  of  Eiders  took  place,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  joined  by  Friends  in  the 
ministry,  when  the  usual  business  of  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  transacted.  At  this 
sitting,  William  Green,  of  Lisburn  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, introduced  his  concern  to  visit  America,  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  certificates  granted  him  by 
his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  solid 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  certificate  of  that  meeting,  in 
order  to  his  full  liberation,  and  produce  it  to  a 
future  sitting.  The  number  in  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  about  an  average  of  several  former 
years.  *  *  *  '        *  * 

Second-day  morning. — The  Men's  Meeting 
gathered  at  or  near  ten  o'clock.  *  *  *  The 
representatives  were  called  over,  and  the  certificates 
for  Sarah  Dirkin  and  the  minute  for  Daniel  P. 
Hack,  were  read.  A  communication  from  John  P. 
Milner,  of  Stockport,  addressed  to  men  and  wo- 
men Friends  assembled  at  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  read,  and  was  acceptable,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Women's  Meeting.  His  late  religious  engagements 
in  this  land  rendered  such  a  salutation  grateful  to 
Friends.  There  were  also  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing a  few  lines  from  Richard  Allen,  of  Waterford, 


ing  to  memory  the  sublime  passage  of  Dante,  which  |  whose  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  were 
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manifested  by  a  brief  expression  of  religious  con- 
cern on  their  account ;  he  has  long  been  in  poor 
health,  and  was  unable  to  assemble  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  reading  of  the  epistles  from  Loudon 
and  America  was  then  proceeded  with  (no  such 
communication  was  received  this  year  either  from 
Baltimore  or  North  Carolina,)  they  were  referred 
to  a  committee  to  prepare  answers,  if  there  ap- 
peared ability  to  do  so.  Some  routine  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 

Afternoon. — After  the  meeting  was  opened,  a 
report  was  received  from  the  representatives  sub- 
mitting that  the  clerk  and  assistants  of  last  year 
be  re-appointed,  viz.,  Thomas  White  Jacob  as 
clerk,  and  Henry  Ilussell  and  James  Nicholson 
Richardson  as  assistants,  which  being  acceptable  to 
the  meeting,  they  were  appointed  accordingly. 
The  General  Epistle  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London  was  read.  A  minute  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting  was  next  taken  up,  being  a  proposition 
brought  forward  last  year  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  province  of  Leiuster,  that  there  be  a 
change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  that  it  commence,  as  in  London,  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  After  undergoing  some  discussion, 
the  meeting  decided  against  its  adoption  at  present. 
Some  discussion  arose  as  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  business  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the 
reading  of  the  General  Epistle  be  discontinued  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting;  also  that  the  testimonies  of 
deceased  ministers,  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  and  forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, be  given  up,  as  no  part  of  the  business  of  this 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  General  Epistle 
be  not  read  in  future ;  but  several  were  unwilling 
that  a  suitable  selection  from  the  printed  testimo- 
nies should  be  dispensed  with.  A  number  of 
Eriends  thought,  that  by  these  and  other  arrange- 
ments being  set  aside  or  modified,  time  might  be 
annually  gained  for  a  conference  of  Eriends,  of  both 
sexes,  on  educational  subjects,  and  at  the  desire 
of  several,  it  was  concluded  to  devote  an  afternoon 
during  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  matter.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the  Account  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  report.  *  *  *  The  Large 
Committee  assembled  in  about  an  hour;  the  at- 
tendence  was  small,  and  there  appeared  to  be  much 
discouragement  with  several  as  to  undertaking  to 
continue  so  extensive  a  correspondence  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things ;  it  was  believed  best,  however, 
to  endeavour  to  salute  our  American  brethren  with 
epistles  in  the  usual  manner,  and  sub-committees 
were  named  for  this  service,  also  for  Eriends  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  also  be  stated, 
that  it  was  concluded  to  address  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  as  hereto- 
fore, although  epistles  were  not  received  from  them 
this  year.  *#•##• 

Third-day  morning. — The  state  of  Society  was 
en!,  ii  d  on  by  the  reading  of  the  report  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  which  were  proceeded  with 
to  the  10th,  inclusive.  *  *  The  exceptions  to 
the  Ttli  seemed  greater  than  usual,  eight  cases  re- 
aring to  intemperance  being  reported  ;  and  there 
appeared  an  increased  deficiency  as  regarded  the 
payment  of  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe.  To  this 
subject  it  was  (U'cnird  desirable  that  further  re- 
ference should  be  made  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Third- day  evening. — The  remaining  answers  to 
the  queries  were  proceeded  with,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  answers  for  London.  The 
annual  returns  of  Bufferings  were  read — amount, 
.£234,  18s.  8d.  A  further  opportunity  was  now 
given  to  Friends  to  speak  to  such  subjects  as  might 


answers  to  the  queries,  or  to  any  matter  bearing  on 
the  state  of  Society ;  several  Friends  addressed  the 
meeting;  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  issue  a 
General  Epistle  to  Friends  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  not  that  amount  of  clearness  on  the  subject  to 
warrant  this  step  being  taken ;  it  was  also  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pay  a 
general  visit  to  all  our  meetings,  but  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  so  important  a 
proceeding  to  be  entered  on.  *  *  * 
Fourth-day  afternoon. — A  proposition  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster  was  taken  up,  and 
discussed  at  some  length ;  it  went  to  recommend 
that  parties  about  entering  into  the  marriage  state 
might  declare  their  intentions  in  writing,  much 
after  the  present  English  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
not  entirely  so ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  parties  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  to  defer  a  con- 
clusion until  next  year.  Last  Yearly  Meeting's 
proceedings  were  taken  up,  and  some  matters  re- 
ferred to  this  year  were  considered.  The  minute 
respecting  the  extension  of  care  and  oversight  of 
young  persons,  not  in  membership,  came  under 
consideration,  and  as  there  were  not  any  reports 
presented  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  minute 
was  made  directing  them  to  report  next  year  what 
had  been  done  in  such  cases. 

Fifth  day  morning. — At  eleven  o'clock  the 
Yearly  Meeting  assembled,  and  the  remainder  of 
last  year's  minutes  were  disposed  of.  It  was  again 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  and  a  few  Friends  were  named 
to  prepare  petitions  accordingly.  The  present 
Chinese  war  was  adverted  to,  but  the  meeting  did 
not  go  much  into  the  subject.  The  meeting  then 
resumed  the  subject  of  tithe  rent-charge,  and  after 
a  lengthened  discussion,  the  judgment  of  the  meet- 
ing was  recorded  to  the  effect,  that  it  recognizes  no 
difference,  in  principle,  between  tithes  and  tithe 
rent-charge,  and  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
to  those  of  our  members  who  are  liable  to  this 
impost,  to  be  faithful  in  maintaining  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Friends  at  the  table  to  prepare  a  minute  on  this 
subject,  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting. 

Fifth-day  evening. — This  evening,  at  four  o'- 
clock, men  and  women  Friends  assembled  numer- 
ously at  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  education ; 
the  reports  of  all  the  schools  were  read,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  each  school  gave  some 
additional  information  of  their  present  state. 
Brookfield  School  appears  to  be  quite  full ;  the 


them  printed  and  widely  distributed  amongst  them 
The  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  o 
death  was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  was  afterward 
generally  signed  by  Friends.  The  Epistle  Com 
mittee  met  at  nine  P.  M.,  and  passed  epistles  t< 
New  York  and  London. 

Seventi k- day  morning. —  Soon  after  the  meeting 
assembled,  a  Friend  drew  the  attention  of  th 
meeting  to  the  famine  in  Finland,  and  Friend 
generally  were  recommended  to  collect  subscription  i 
in  their  various  localities  in  aid  of  this  beuevo  j 
lent  movement.    Selected  minutes  of  the  Yearl; 
Meeting's  Committee  were  read — some  account  wa  • 
given  of  an  interview  had  with  the  Lord-Lieute  j 
nant,  by  a  deputation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  o: 
the  subject  of  Tithe  Ptent-Charge.    The  printing 
of  a  new  edition  of  our  Book  of  Discipline  wa  | 
proposed,  but  was  not  acceded  to.    The  answer  j 
to  the  queries  for  London  were  read  and  agreeij 
to; — the  London  and  American  epistles  were  reai 
and  passed  ; — the  representatives  to  London  wer  j 
appointed,  and  the  business  being  now  ended,  th  I 
clerk  prepared  a  concluding  minute,  and  after  | 
suitable  pause,  the  meeting  separated  under  a  feelj 
ing  of  solemnity. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  awj 
Elders  held  its  adjournment,  at  which  Williau 
Green's  certificate  for  America  was  read  ann 
signed.         *  *  *  * 


YEARLY  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDER£( 
LONDON. 

Second-day,  18th  of  5th  Month. — The  Yearl  I 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  a  I 
eleven  o'clock.  *  *  After  the  queries  ha  j 
been  read,  the  reading  of  the  answers  was  pre! 
ceeded  with,  which  elicited  but  few  observations 

*  *  Much  suitable  counsel,  during  the  two  sil 
tings  of  this  day,  was  imparted,  of  which  a  poll 
tion  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  children  ( 
Friends  into  Meetings  for  Discipline,  agreeably  t 
the  second  query  to  ministers  and  elders ;  and  als 
as  to  the  early  training  of  youth. 

At  this  sitting  such  minutes  of  the  Mornini 
Meeting  were  read,  as  related  to  the  liberation  <| 
Friends  for  religious  service  on  the  Continen 

*  *  The  minute  and  certificate  conscquentl  '< 
granted,  relative  to  Mary  Nicholson,  who  now  an 
companies  Priscilla  Green  in  America,  was  alsfV 
read ;  the  Morning  Meeting,  since  last  Yearl 
Meeting,  having  issued  these  documents,  in  accorc 
ancc  with  the  provision  for  the  furtherance  of  th 
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object  of  such  concerns,  when  made  known 
other  schools  are  all  much  lower  in  numbers  than  J  Friends  during  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly  Mec 
their  accommodation  is  suited  for.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  good  deal  of  interest  amongst  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  several  offered  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  more  efficient  conducting  of  our 
schools.  The  conference  closed  about  half-past 
six,  and,  after  a  short  recess,  the  General  Commit- 
tee met  and  passed  three  epistles  to  America. 

Sixth-day  morning. — The  Epistle  Committee 
met,  and  three  more  epistles  to  America  were 
passed. 

Sixth-day  even  ing. — At  this  sitting,  testimonies 
were  read  respecting  our  late  friends,  Richard 
Barrett  and  Anna  Forster;  also  reports  of  the 
Continental  Committee,  of  William  Tanner's  visit 
to  Norway,  aud  of  Robert  Lindsey's  visit  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  minute  directed  to  be 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  tithe  rent-charge  was 
introduced,  and  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to, 
witli  a  slight  verbal  alteration.  The  "  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee"  was  directed  to  make  a 
selection  of  such  minutes  under  the  head  "  Tithes 
and  Sufferings."  in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  as 


ing. 

On  Third-day,  the  19th. — Much  of  the  sittm 
was  occupied  in  solid  and  very  feeling  consider: 
tion  of  the  concern  spread  before  the  meeting,  I 
Robert  Lindsey,  to  visit  portions  of  the  Amerba 
continent,  where  very  few  in  profession  or  conne'i 
tion  with  Friends  might  be  likely  to  be  met  wit! 
also  California  aud  Oregon,  and  one  or  more  < 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  resulted  in  a  vei 
unanimous  expression  of  sympathy  and  coucu! 
rence ;  and  direction  was  given  to  prepare  a  cert1 
ficate. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Fourth-day,  5th  Month,  20th. — At  ten  o'cloc) 
this  morning,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its  fir.-t  si 
ting.  The  attendance,  we  were  inclined  to  thin 
smaller  than  we  have  witnessed  on  some  previoi 
occasions.  *  *  As  usual,  the  calling  over 
the  representatives  was  the  first  business;  thes 
with  six  or  seven  exceptions,  all  answered  to  the 
names,  and  two  of  the  absent  arrived  before  tl 


have  impressed  them  during  the  reading  of  the  might  be  useful  to  Friends  generally,  and  have  |  close  of  the  sitting.    Some  other  business  of  pure 
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routine  character  was  disposed  of.  *  *  The 
?rtificates  of  the  Friends  on  religious  seryice  from 

ineriea  were  then  read.  These  were,  first,  for 
usan  Uowland,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Lydia 
ongdon,  from  New  [Bedford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Massachusetts;  second,  from  Baltimore  Monthly 
j  eeting,  on  behalf  of  Richard  H.  Thomas;  and, 
(iird,  from  Westgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana, 
,  favour  of  Daniel  Williams. 
,  In  continuation  of  the  practice  begun  last  year, 
■  e  queries  were  then  taken  up  before  the  foreign 
^respond  ence.    Alter  the  answers  from  Bedford- 


ire  and  Hertfordshire, 


read  from 


,  a  testimony  was  r 
.itchin  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Phebe 
j  lien,  and  a  minute  from  Bristol  and  Somerset 
Jonthly  Meeting  followed  the  answers  from  that 
,  artcr,  on  behalf  of  Hannah  Frank.  *  *  * 
Afterwards  the  answers  were  overtaken  as  far  as 
jrvonshire,  when  a  testimony  was  read  respecting 
i  izabeth  Prideaux.  The  representatives  were,  as 
|ual,  requested  to  meet  at  the  close  of  this  sitting, 
j  consider  and  agree  upon  a  Friend  to  be  pro- 
ved as  clerk,  and  other  two  as  assistants,  and  to 
:port  the  conclusion  to  the  meeting  in  the  after- 
:jon  at  four,  to  which  hour  the  adjournment  took 
Ice. 

i  Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  in  terms  of  ad- 
jurnment.  The  first  business  of  this  sitting  was 
I;  receiving  of  the  report  from  the  Committee  of 
-I  presentatives  in  reference  to  the  future  clerk  and 
«  istants.  The  report  recommended  the  continua- 
i|Q  for  another  year  of  those  previously  in  office, 
nL  Joseph  Thorp  for  clerk,  with  Robert  Forster 
8)1  Robert  Charleton  for  assistants,  which  being 
,ij  ted  with  by  the  meeting,  they  were  appointed 
a,  ordingly.  The  desirableness  of  a  change  was 
Sjided  to  both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  meet- 
\i\  at  large,  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  ser- 
Wjs  of  those  holding  the  appointment,  but  on  the 
g  eral  ground  of  a  change  being  proper  at  the 
fjit  time  for  it.  *  *  Before  proceeding  with 
U  usual  business,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  as 
tt,he  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  publishing 
^ft'acts  from  its  minutes  and  reports,  or  copies  of 
11  n,  together  with  similar  information  as  to  the 
rfcpeedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  some- 
,kt  after  the  manner  of  the  .American  Yearly 
JL  tings. 

,\  | 'he  above  suggestion  was  made  in  consequence 
,jijome  remarks  which  fell  from  an  aged  Friend, 
:ilpe  close  of  the  morning  sitting,  who  reiterated 
..lijlisapproval  of  the  meeting's  proceedings  being 
uja  rted  in  print.    *    *    The  suggestion  of  the 
H  nd  as  to  printing  the  minutes,  &c,  was  rather 
>aiurably  entertained ;    one  of  the  American 
■:/jjnds,  among  the  rest,  expressing  his  approba- 
\,  ic<  of  it.    It  was  at  first  proposed  to  commit  the 
^JB2Ct,  verbally,  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  but 
h,  was  departed  from  ;  and  a  minute  was  made 
.xQi^  clerk  authorizing  that  meeting  to  carry  out 
,Wibove  suggestion  by  publishing  and  circulating 
S>\'%  of  such  minutes  and  reports,  or  extracts 
,ra  them,  for  the  information  of  Friends  gen- 
1  Jriy,  as  they  might  deem  expedient, 
j  I he  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  resumed  ; 
P  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  had  been  gone 
Uigh  as  far  as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
•  l    notification  from  Berks  and  Oxon  (omitted  in 
1  "Worenoon)  was  read,  respecting  the  decease  of 
'l  lijolas  Albright,  of  Charlbury,  a  minister.  Also 
;timony  from  Witharn  Monthly  Meeting,  re- 
r  p  ing  Phebe  Alsop,  of  Maldon ;  and  another 
'ro  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf 
f  isan  M.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool.    These,  and 
imilar  documents  previously  mentioned,  were 
e  usually  instructive  and  impressive  character, 
o'rni  licited  more  or  less  comment. 


In  order  to  allow  time  for  a  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  in  relation  to  the  constitution, 
&c,  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  adjourned  about  half-past  six;  and  the 
Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  having  been  fixed 
for  Fifth-day  morning  at  nine,  the  hour  agreed  on 
for  next  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  half- 
past  ten. 

Fifth-day  morning,  21st. — Met  at  half-past  ten. 
Immediately  on  the  opening  minute  being  read, 
Isaac  Sharp,  of  Middlesboro',  laid  before  Friends 
a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Women's 
Meeting.  Unity  and  concurrence  having  been  ex- 
pressed, he  was  liberated  for  the  service,  and  John 
Allen  and  Peter  Bedford  were  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  proceeded 
with,  and  overtaken  at  this  sitting,  as  far  as  York- 
shire. There  were  also  produced  three  testimonies 
on  behalf  of  ministers  deceased,  viz.,  from  Wood- 
bridge  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  Lucy  Maw ; 
from  Alton  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Lucy 
Coleby ;  and  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  for 
Martha  Thornhill,  of  Ackworth.  *  *  After 
the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  from 
York  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  desultory  discussion 
arose  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  fourth  query  are  worded  by  that 
meeting.  These  exceptions  were  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  diversity  of  practice,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  plainness,"  &c.  Such  a 
mode  of  answering  this  query,  however,  was  ad- 
verted to  as  unusual  and  undesirable  to  be  followed. 
It  was  explained  by  several  parties,  that  there  was 
no  difference  of  view,  among  Friends  of  that  quar- 
ter, as  to  the  value  of  the  Society's  testimony  in 
this  particular,  but  rather  as  to  what  constituted 
an  exception.  Several  individuals  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  what 
they  termed  "peculiarity,"  being  construed  as 
"plainness;"  and  urged  the  necessity  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  query,  so  far  as  to  leave  out  the  latter 
clause  altogether.  By  others,  the  discussion  of 
the  question  was  deprecated,  as  out  of  right  order, 
both  as  to  time  and  place;  and  that  the  proper 
way  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Yearly  Meeting- 
was  by  a  proposition  from  York,  or  any  other 
Quarterly  Meeting.  This  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  satisfy  the  contenders  for  "simplicity" 
versvs  "  peculiarity,"  but  they  pressed  for  having 
the  opportunity,  during  this  Yearly  Meeting,  for  a 
thorough  opening  up  of  the  question.  It  was  at 
length  agreed,  that  such  opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded in  the  Large  Committee. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — Met,  and 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  viz.,  those  from  the  General  Meeting 
for  Scotland,  and  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  in  Ireland.  Read  also  a  summary  of  the 
answers  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  In  connection,  as  usual,  with  the  answers, 
came  the  Accounts  of  Distraints,  which  were  read. 
Some  were  desirous  to  suppress  the  reading  of  these 
documents,  or  to  confine  it  to  a  mere  mention  of 
the  total  amounts  in  the  respective  quarters,  and 
the  names  of  the  clerks  by  whom  the  reports  were 
attested,  giving  also  the  united  total  amount  dis- 
trained. The  attempt  thus  made,  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  was  scarcely  worth  making,  see- 
ing that  the  whole  time  occupied  with  the  reading 
of  the  details  was  comparatively  very  short ;  and 
as  was  afterwards  observed,  the  information  thus 
obtained  was  of  great  importance  and  interest,  and 
but  for  having  been  read,  would  have  remained 
unknown  to  the  meeting.  The  information  here 
referred  to,  was  that  respecting  church-rates,  the 


distraints  for  which  had  remarkably  diminished  of 
late  years.  The  total  sufferings  reported  were 
£6101,  being  a  trifle  less  than  last  year. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  considerable 
additions  to  the  Society — rather  above  the  average 
number— in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  ground 
of  convincement ;  and  though  the  exceptions 
seemed  fully  as  numerous  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions— to  the  fourth  query  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  universal — yet  the  view  taken  by  most 
of  those  who  spoke  on  the  state  of  the  Body,  was 
rather  an  encouraging  one.  Had  longer  time  been 
available,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this,  as  well  as  to  some  other  queries,  would 
have  been  adverted  to.  *  *  All  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  giving  the  meeting  an  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  Society,  having  now  been 
brought  before  it,  Friends  were  invited  to  give 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  that  subject, 
which  was  animadverted  upon  for  probably  upwards 
of  three  hours.  The  opportunity,  we  doubt  not, 
was  felt  by  many,  we  incline  to  say  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  a  highly  favoured  one.  There  appeared  a 
very  remarkable  harmony  of  sentiment  among  the 
numerous  speakers,  though  the  range  of  subjects 
seemed  rather  limited,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  answers.  *  *  Sufficient  oppor- 
tunity appearing  to  have  been  given  for  Friends  to 
give  expression  to  their  views  and  feelings,  the 
question  usually  arising  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, came  under  consideration,  viz. :  Whether  it 
would  be  right  for  the  meeting  to  issue  a  General 
Epistle  ?  and  it  being  the  united  judgment  that 
this  should  be  done,  a  minute  was  made,  referring 
the  preparation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Large  Com- 
mittee, which  was  directed  to  come  together  at  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  in  order  to  nominate  a  sub- 
committee of  their  number  for  that  object. 

Intimation  was  given  that  meetings  for  worship 
were,  as  usual,  to  be  held  in  the  forenoon  of  Sixth- 
day,  at  the  various  London  meeting-houses.  Ad- 
journment was  then  made  till  four  o'clock  to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  met,  as  directed,  and  set 
apart  a  numerous  sub-committee,  to  whom  was 
consigned  the  preparation  of  the  General  Epistle. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  6th. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  intimated  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons his  intention  to  submit  a  bill  for  abolishing  church 
rates.  The  preparation  of  the  submarine  cable  was  go- 
ing on  more  slowly  than  was  expected,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  the  wire  made  fast  enough.  Only 
nine  hundred  miles  had  been  completed.  The  war 
steamer  Cyclops  was  taking  soundings  along  the  pro- 
posed deep  sea  route.  The  House  of  Commons  has  voted 
£1,1*25,000  to  liquidate  England's  share  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Sound  Dues. 

FRANCE. — The  rumoured  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  Emperor,  at  the  recent  artillery  muster,  is  reiterated 
with  several  corroborative  incidents.  All  English  pa- 
pers mentioning  the  affair,  are  intercepted  at  the  French 
post-offices.  The  aproaching  elections  are  a  prominent 
theme  of  conversation.  It  was  reported  the  monthly 
returns  of  the  Bank  ef  France  would  show  an  increase 
in  bullion,  of  $1,000,000  sterling.  Rumours  are  again 
circulating  in  Paris,  of  an  approaching  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  accounts 
from  the  wine  growing  districts  of  France,  continue  fa- 
vourable. The  vines  are  everywhere  flourishing,  under 
the  influence  of  the  late  hot  weather,  and  if  no  accident 
occurs  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  arriving  at  maturity, 
a  more  abundant  vintage  may  be  expected  than  for  some 
years  past. 

BELGIUM. — The  advices  from  Brussels  declare  that 
tranquillity  has  been  restored,  but  that  many  petitions 
against  church  abuses  reach  the  government,  and  strong 
feelings  against  the  Jesuits  are  manifested  throughout 
the  country.  The  Cabinet  Council  had  resolved  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxious  bill  on  Charities.  Three  of  the  Mi- 
nisters tendered  their  resignations  to  the  King,  who  re- 
fused acceptance. 
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SPAIN. — Riots  had  occurred  at  Granada,  growing  out 
of  the  dearness  of  bread.  They  were  suppressed  by  the 
military,  and  the  city  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
negotiations  on  the  Mexican  question  had  been  suspended 
until  the  nest  Mexican  mail. 

Liverpool  Markets. — There  was  but  little  change  in  cot- 
ton. A  small  decline  is  noted  in  inferior  qualities.  Fair 
Orleans  is  quoted  at  8j}c?. ;  fair  Mobile,  8jrf. ;  Uplands, 
fair,  8c?. ;  middlings,  7f-  d.  Breadstuffs  continued  dull. 
Southern  flour,  31s.  a  32s. ;  Ohio,  32s.  a  32s.  6c?. ;  yellow 
corn,  39s.;  white,  40s.  Consols,  94.  The  London  and 
Paris  letters  speak  more  encouragingly  of  monetary  af- 
fairs, and  a  better  supply  of  capi'al  was  on  the  market 
in  both  cities.  Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
presented  no  few  feature,  and  prices  for  goods  and  yarns 
were  without  marked  change. 

HAVANA. — Dates  to  the  loth  inst.  have  been  received. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  intended  to  settle  the  Mexican  diffi- 
culty, was  said  to  be  near  the  island,  and  soldiers  were 
arriving  by  every  vessel  from  Spain.  The  island  was 
quiet  and  healthy.  It  is  reported  that  General  Concha, 
Governor-General  of  Cuba,  has  been  recalled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid  having 
complained  of  his  openly  conniving  at  the  slave  trade. 
The  accusation  was  accompanied  with  evidence  which 
the  Spanish  Minister  was  unable  to  dispute. 

BRAZIL. — Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  8th  ult., 
state  that  the  Legislature  had  opened  its  sessions,  and 
the  Emperor  made  a  conciliatory  speech  from  the  throne, 
announcing  the  adoption  of  the  policy  cf  progress,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  more  liberal  one.  This  had  allayed  the 
public  excitement.  The  Emperor  states  that  the  high 
prices  of  provisions  were  causing  much  suffering  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  some  adequate  legislation  was 
required. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. — Dates  to  Third  mo.  12th, 
speak  of  the  rapid  increase  of  exports  from  the  colony. 
The  value  of  wool  exported,  in  1856,  was  $4,155,710,  be- 
ing an  increase  over  1855  of  $985,060.  The  total  ex- 
ports exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  $1,348,930.  The 
leading  exports  are  grains,  wine  and  wool.  The  price  of 
wool  was  from  24  cents  to  36  cents  per  pound ;  wheat, 
from  S2.40  to  $2.80  per  bushel. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Kansas. — The  Free  State  Le- 
gislature met  at  Topeka  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  adjourned 
on  the  13th.  Acts  were  passed,  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  census  ;  apportioning  the  State  for  an  election  in 
the  Eighth  month  next  for  State  officers  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  and  for  locating  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Topeka.  Also  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union,  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  In  Gov.  Robinson's  message,  he  examines 
the  inaugural  of  Gov.  Walker,  and  contends  that  the 
Topeka  Constitution  was  the  only  clear  expression  of 
the  popular  will  of  Kansas ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Free  State  men  to  vote  at  bogus  elections,  and  that  their 
position  of  resistance  to  usurped  authority,  should  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  Gov.  Walker  was  at  Topeka, 
and  spoke  in  public  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Free 
State  party,  but  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  their  Legis- 
lature. 

Utah. — The  Governorship  of  the  territory  has  been 
offered  to  Ex-Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  and  form- 
ally declined  by  him.  It  is  said  the  post  will  be  again 
tendered  to  Col.  Cummings,  under  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  accepted.  Emery  D.  Potter,  formerly  a  member  of 
Cougress  from  Uhio,  has  accepted  one  of  the  vacant 
Judgeships. 

Ohio. — A  large  deficit  has  been  discovered  in  the  trea- 
sury "f  this  Htatc,  amounting,  it  is  snid,  to  nearly 
$1,000,0U0.  W.  II.  Gibson,  the  State  Treasurer,  has 
resigned  the  office.  He  alleges  the  deficit  existed  when 
he  took  the  office,  having  been  caused  by  the  defalca- 
tions of  J.  G.  Hrcslin,  the  former  State  Treasurer.  Gib- 
sou,  however,  is  considered  guilty  of  a  culpable  conceal- 
ment of  the  frauds.  The  Governor  has  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Investigation.  Itrcsliii  is  said  to  be  the 
ostensible  proprietor  of  most  of  the  stock  in  two  Mary- 
land banks. 

.Vuiouri. — The  success  of  the  free  labour  party  in  St. 
Louis  has  borne  profitable  fruit  to  t he  Missourians.  The 
Democrat  of  that  city  says,  there  has  never  before  been 
such  a  demand  for  real  estate,  nor  has  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers in  the  State  ever  been  so  large.  This  stream  used 
to  flow  by  Missouri,  but  since  the  movement  in  favour  of 
free  labour,  it  has  taken  a  turn  into  the  State,  anil  will 
greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the  free  labour  sentiments. 
The  Democrat  says  :  "  The  people  of  this  State  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty in  the  State  besides  negroes — that  in  fact  the  other 
property  of  the  State  is  worth  millions  for  every  thou- 
sand dollars  of  slave  property — that  it  is  silly  in  the 
extreme  to  sacrifice  the  millions  for  the  thousands." 


The  Western  Plains. — On  the  6th  inst.,  a  small  party 
of  emigrants,  consisting  of  ten  men,  eight  women  and 
ten  children,  were  attacked  near  the  Republican  fork  of 
Kansas  river,  by  about  150  mounted  Indians.  Four  of 
the  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  two  men  and 
one  woman  wouuded.  The  Indians  retired  after  robbing 
the  wagons. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  334.  The  confusion 
in  municipal  affairs  led  last  week  to  a  disgraceful  con- 
flict between  the  two  sets  of  police  authorities.  It  is 
hoped  the  question  will  be  soon  settled  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  177. 

Whirlwinds. — On  the  13th,  a  whirlwind  passed  over 
portions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  causing  much  de- 
vastation and  some  loss  of  life,  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica 
and  Oswego.  On  the  same  day,  a  tornado  swept  over 
portions  of  Christian  county,  Illinois,  carrying  death  and 
destruction  in  its  course.  Many  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed ;  a  woman  and  four  children  were  killed,  and  several 
persons  seriously  injured. 

Fishing  Bounties. — The  bounties  on  fishing  paid  by  the 
assistant  U.  S.  Treasurer,  for  the  years  1856-57,  to  the 
fishermen  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
amounted  to  $358,746. 

California. — Careful  estimates  based  on  the  returns  of 
the  local  assessors,  make  the  population  of  the  State 
amount  to  507,000,  of  whom  332,000  are  Americans, 
65,000  Indians,  38,687  Chinese,  15,000  French,  15,000 
Mexicans,  10,000  Germans,  the  remainder  foreigners  of 
many  nations. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Fisheries. — Over 
100  clipper  schooners  are  now  prosecuting  the  halibut 
fishery  on  George's  Bank,  manned  by  1200  men  from  the 
port  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  fleet  for  the  mackerel 
fishery  will  consist  of  300  sail  of  schooners,  giving  em- 
ployment to  3000. 

The  U.  S.  Steamship  Niagara  will  take  out  one  half  of 
the  submarine  cable.  It  was  at  first  stated  to  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  perform  the  duty ;  but  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  offered  every  facility  their  dockyards  could 
furnish  to  enable  the  necessary  alterations  to  be  made, 
rather  than  that  America  should  be  shut  out  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  feat. 

Virginia  Tobacco. — The  papers  in  Eastern  Virginia 
state  more  land  has  been  planted  in  tobacco,  the  present 
season,  than  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  culture  need  not  impoverish  the  land  to 
the  extent  that  it  did  in  former  times,  restoratives  hav- 
ing been  found  in  guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

A  Rare  Tiling  in  that  Quarter. — The  N.  O.  Picayune 
has  been  presented  with  an  apple  grown  in  that  city — 
"the  first  New  Orleans  apple,"  it  says,  "we  ever  saw." 
It  grew  on  a  tree,  four  feet  high. 

Ice  in  Lake  Superior. — The  propeller  Illinois,  at  De- 
troit, on  the  11th  inst.,  from  Portage  Lake,  encountered 
nine  miles  of  ice,  and  had  to  force  her  way  through. 
Letters  of  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  say,  that  snow  still  lay 
in  the  woods  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  that  on  the 
3d,  snow  fell  in  considerable  quantities. 

Emigration  from  Germany. — Bremen  and  Hamburg  are 
said  to  be  crowded  with  emigrants  for  the  New  World. 
In  Bremen,  a  cheap  eating  aud  lodging  house,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  has  been  established  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  emigrants.  The  dining-room  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons  at  once.  In  the  Fourth  month,  6597 
persons  left  the  port  of  Bremen,  and  5888  persons  emi- 
grated from  Hamburg. 

The  Market  for  Breadstuff's. — The  quotations,  on  the 
22d  instant,  were  as  follows: — New  York,  Illinois  red 
wheat,  $1.65  ;  good  yellow  corn,  88  cts. ;  mixed,  83  cts. 
a  84  cts.  Philadelphia,  white  wheat,  $1.90  ;  red,  $1.85  ; 
yellow  corn,  85  cts.  a  87  cts.  Baltimore,  white  wheat, 
$1.82;  red,  $1.68  a  $1.75;  corn,  white  and  yellow,  85 
cts.  a  86  cts.    New  Orleans,  mixed  corn,  90  cts. 


to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei  | 
when  out  of  school. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  of  Fifth  month,  185  ! 
at  Friends'  Meeting,  Mansfield,  Burlington  county,  N. ,! 
Daniel  Satterthwaite,  to  Ann  Satterthwaite,  both  i 
the  aforementioned  place. 

 ,  on  Third-day,  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Me<  | 

ing-house,  Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  James  Smedley  an 
Hannah  F.  Haines,  daughter  of  Joseph  Fox,  all  of  PI  [ 
ladelphia. 


WKST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys' 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  the 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  cither  of  the  under- 
named, viz. : 

Pennoi  k  Passmoke,  Goshcnville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Samiel  Hili.es,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Copr,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philud. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  form  at 
Tunessossah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.    Also,  a  young  man, 


Died,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  rr 
last,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Joshua  P.  Edge,  in  the  42d  ye 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meetin: 

 ,  at  his  residence  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  coun 

N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  John  F.  Hcj 
in  the  91st  year  of  his  age;  a  minister  of  Stanfcj 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  d< ! 
trines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  as  held  by  ancifj 
Friends.  He  was  very  generous  to  the  poor  and  neeil 
and  his  house  was  always  open  to  entertain  strange); 
and  we  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  Vt|( 
peace. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1857,  at  the  rej 

dence  of  his  son,  Griffith  Levering,  in  Peru,  Morrow  C| 
0.,  Thomas  Levering;  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monti j 
Meeting,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  close  was  pea  ! 
ful. 

 suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1857.  i 

her  residence  near  Springboro,  O.,  Sarah  E.  Bail;; 
wife  of  Joshua  Bailey,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Eli  1 1 
beth  Wood;  a  member  and  minister  of  Springb'  ] 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age.  In 
demise  of  our  dear  friend,  the  little  meeting  to  wh 
she  belonged  has  sustained  a  loss,  yet  we  have  the  c  It 
soling  belief,  that  her  end  was  peace — though  the  ev 
was  unlooked  for  by  herself  or  by  her  friends.    The  1 9 
of  the  year  she  made  the  following  entry  in  her  dia 
"Another  year  has  run  its  course,  and  brought  us 
much  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  W 
report  of  us  has  it  borne  to  the  high  courts  above  1| 
trust  it  has  been  my  aim  to  be  pressing  after  a  n 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my  God.    Wilful  depart^ 
from  his  law  written  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  accuse 
self  of ;  and  oh  !  if  spared  to  witness  the  close  of 
year,  may  still  greater  progress  be  witnessed,  and 
day's  work  through  boundless  mercy  keep  pace  withJj 
day.    Should  my  days  be  lengthened  out,  I  shall  est 
it  a  cause  for  renewed  thankfulness  ;  but  into  thy  ha 
thou  eternal  and  everlasting  God,  I  desire  solemnl 
commit  my  all,  body  and  soul,  that  thou  mayst  do 
me  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  holy  sight ;  and  throuf 
and  in  all,  in  life,  or  in  death,  thy  will  be  done." 
subsequent  dates  she  writes  :  "In  a  good  degree,  ( 
and  tranquil,  and  endeavouring,  (I  trust  not  wnavailj 
ly,)  to  draw  near  to  the  one  source  of  help  aud  strer| 
and  have  my  all  with  Him.    O !  for  a  more  conti 
abiding  in  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  ready  at  all  tim< 
lift  the  heart  in  living  aspirations  unto  God  for  strerl 
and  for  a  right  qualification  in  all  things  to  give  thi 
unto  him,  and  to  praise  him  more  and  more.  Tl 
believe,  does  not  conflict  with  true  cheerfulness, 
oh  !  how  my  spirit  craves  this  precious  covering,  th 
my  endeavours  to  diffuse  an  air  of  cheerful  happi 
over  my  own  dear  family  circle,  without  preventing 
thing  of  good,  I  may  set  a  watch  over  the  door  ol 
lips,  and  ever  maintain  that  holy  fear  which  will  ev< 
found  as  a  fountain  of  life  to  preserve  from  the  sna 
death.    Changes  are  indeed  my  portion.    Deep  ci 
unto  deep,  and  my  spirit  is  at  times  well  nigh 
whelmed  while  the  floods  of  the  enemy  assail;  1 
God  I  will  make  my  appeal ;  at  his  feet  I  will  s| 
patiently  to  wait  until  he  shall  say  it  is  enough  j  p 
cause  a  way  to  open  where  now  no  way  appears,  ll 
Lord,  for  in  thee  do  I  trust."    "  Third  mo.  18th,  18! 
Since  my  last  date,  I  have  had  to  experience  cba 
and  besetments,  as  well  as  been  favoured  with  some 
dences  of  being  under  right  direction.    May  I  still 
in  (!od — thankful  for  favours  past,  and  humbly  hoi 
more."    A  little  before  her  death,  she  prayed  for 
faith  and  patience.    Shortly  after  she  said,  "  I  mustl 
I  go  in  peace  ;  my  love  to  all  my  friends  ;  my  pen' 
made  with  all  men,  and  with  my  God.    My  robe  l 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'l 

ROBB,  PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  i 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 
Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Second  Letter. 
Lmong  other  objects  which  the  stranger  can 
1  11  j  fail  to  observe,  and  which  he  is  not  likely 
Inrget,  is  the  campanile  or  bell-tower.  Unlike 
K  of  Pisa,  the  campanile  of  Florence  stands 
tt-t;  and  is  also  much  higher  than  the  Pisan 
p'r.r, — being  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
M;ight.  It  is  near  the  cathedral,  and  maybe 
pidered  as  a  species  of  appendage  to  it.  Its 
la  ment  story  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  well 
K  uted  reliefs,  designed  to  represent  the  progress 
f 1  vilization ; — commencing  with  the  history  of 
V  m  and  the  early  patriarchs,  and  developing  the 
W  ng  events  in  human  progress  down  to  a  late 
k  d.  Rising  in  successive  stories  to  its  over- 
M  ring  height,  this  remarkable  structure  is  seen 
jrj  single  glance  of  the  eye ;  and  stops  the  tra- 
and  commands  his  admiration  at  the  very 
i  of  the  great  cathedral,  by  that  power  of  at- 
i  oa,  which  always  belongs  to  simplicity  when 
ined  with  grandeur.         *  *  * 

liis  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  might  be  said, 
iff  if  what  came  under  my  personal  notice  in 
nee  and  its  vicinity.  Of  course  a  mere  letter 
•  cannot  say  much ;  especially  when  travel- 
rapidly  and  in  poor  health.  But  I  cannot 
without  referring  briefly  to  its  present  rcli- 
and  political  condition.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
Hfl  say  that  in  Tuscany,  as  in  other  parts  of 
ill  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
M  and  of  the  people.  Other  forms  of  religion 
k  \  lerated  for  foreign  residents  and  for  those 
jt^iave  inherited,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and 
jeen  brought  up  in  a  different  religion.  The 
ipal  church  of  England  has  its  place  of  wor- 
-the  Presbyterians  also,  in  which  religious 
i  is  performed  in  the  French  language  in  the 
on,  and  in  the  English  in  the  afternoon.  It 
ir  privilege  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  this 
i,  in  company  with  christians  from  different 
But  if  toleration,  kept  within  very  strict 
is  allowed  to  existing  forms  of  belief,  it  is 


i 


in  i 


at  least  as  far  as  the  Catholics  are  con- 
pi  ,  to  wJtat  w/w  is.    It  does  not  admit  of  free 
(u    nor  of  a  change  of  religions.    The  Catho- 
,w  i  dares  to  inquire  and  think  on  the  subject 
'  ra  ion,  with  a  view  to  estimate  his  own  form  of 


l  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  is  a 
I  and  persecuted  man.    If  he  is  led  to 

no  matter  with  how  great  sin- 


his  religion, 


cerity,  the  least  he  can  expect,  is  a  long  and  severe 
imprisonment. 

For  nearly  a  century,  capital  punishment  has 
been  abolished  in  Tuscany.  It  has  very  recently 
been  re-established ;  so  that  Florence,  which  has 
its  works  of  art,  has  also  is  guillotine.  I  was  in 
formed  on  authority  upon  which  I  could  rely,  that 
no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  this"  unexpected 
measure,  except  what  was  found  in  the  political 
state  of  the  country.  The  object  is,  beyond  all 
question,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  re- 
publicans, who  are  feared,  and  hated,  and  perse- 
cuted, with  the  exception  of  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy of  Sardinia,  by  all  the  ruling  authorities  in 
Italy.  I  shall  endeavour  to  refer  to  this  subject 
more  particularly  in  another  letter.  But  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  an  incident  here,  which  affected 
my  feelings  much. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States  and  of  Tuscany,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  right 
and  by  historical  recollections,  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  liberties.    They  succeeded  in 
part ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  aid  rendered  to 
them  by  France,  Austria,  and  indirectly  by  Rus- 
sia, the  rulers,  whom  they  dispossessed  for  a  time, 
have  recovered  their  power.    The  consequence  is, 
that  throughout  Italy,  (always  excepting  the  do- 
minions of  the  constitutional  and  patriotic  king  of 
Sardinia,)  the  republicans,  who  obviously  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  are  closely  watched 
by  the  police ;  — many  prisons  are  filled  with  them  ; 
and  very  recently  a  large  number,  including  some 
patriotic  Catholic  priests,  have  been  executed. 
While  I  have  been  in  Florence,  some  of  these  per- 
sons, who  believe  as  we  do  in  America,  that  man 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  himself, 
and  who  have  dared  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions,  have  been  under  trial  for  high 
treason.    As  soon  as  I  understood  this,  I  lost  no 
time  in  finding  my  way  to  the  court  of  justice.  I 
was  not  fully  informed  as  to  particulars.    I  can 
only  say,  therefore,  that  four  men,  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  republican  movement,  were  un 
dergoing  a  trial,  which  in  all  probability  was  to 
have  its  termination  in  death,  or  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.   The  men  were  guarded  by  soldiers. 
The  place  of  trial  was  full  of  people  ;  but  the  rich 
and  noble  were  not  there.    I  was  pleased  to  see, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  masses  were  not  ab- 
sent ; — the  men  of  toil,  of  hunger  and  rags.  Liberty 
has  ever  found  its  truest  defenders  and  sympathi- 
zers among  the  poor.    I  looked  with  deep  interest 
upon  their  hard  hands,  their  sunburnt  countenances, 
and  their  eyes  sometimes  filled  with  tears  and 
sometimes  kindling  with  the  flashes  of  the  old 
Etrurian  and  Roman  fire. 

A  few  women,  some  of  them  young  persons  and 
some  of  them  advanced  in  years,  were  there  also ; 
— and  I  supposed  from  the  deep  and  changeless 
anxiety  which  they  manifested,  that  they  might  be 
the  near  relatives,  perhaps  the  mothers  and  sisters, 
of  the  men  under  trial. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  rny  way  through 
the  dense  mass  of  people,  till  I  stood  near  the 
judges,  and  in  full  view  of  the  prisoners.  I  under- 
stood that  these  men  were  not  the  leaders  in  the 
republican  movement ;  but  still  were  regarded  as 


of  sufficient  importance  to  be  offered  up  as  the  peo- 
ple's sacrifice.  One  of  them,  apparently  a  young 
man,  seemed  to  be  drooping  and  wasting  away 
under  the  effects  of  the  long  imprisonment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  Another,  more  erect, 
and  possessed  of  more  physical  energy,  cast  a  calm 
and  intelligent  look  upon  the  judges  and  crowded 
assembly,  which  seemed  to  say  in  its  prophetic 
glance,  that  he  feared  nothing  for  liberty,  nor  from 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  * 

City  of  Rome,  Dec.  27,  1852. 
We  are  now  in  Rome.  In  coming  from  Flo- 
rence to  this  justly  celebrated  spot,  we  took  the 
route  of  Sienna ; — once  a  large  and  powerful  re- 
publican city,  and  still  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
interest  to  travellers.  A  few  miles  from  Sienna  is 
the  town  of  Chiusi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
city  of  Clusium,  which  was  the  residence  of  Por- 
sena.  In  passing  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani,  we  left  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Papal  See. 

Leaving  the  villages  of  Ponte  Centino  and  Aqua- 
pendente,  (the  latter  an  interesting  place,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  waterfalls,)  we  rode  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  a  part 
of  the  ancient  city  Volscinium.  It  was  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  we  had  a  distant  view  for  some  time  of 
the  celebrated  Mount  Soracte,  now  called  St. 
Oreste.  It  rose  in  solemn  grandeur  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  Campagna  Romana.  The  Childe 
Harold  of  Byron  has  described  it  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  as  "  heaving  from  the  plain,  like  a  long- 
swept  wave  about  to  break,  which  on  the  curl  hangs 
pausing."  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  describes 
it  as  white  with  snow ;  and  the  summit  was  cov- 
ered with  snow  at  the  time  we  saw  it. 

As  we  approached  near  Rome,  the  object  of 
many  pleasant  anticipations,  our  hearts  were  very 
cheerful ;  but  our  horses  unmoved  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  place,  were  either  very  lazy  or  very 
weary,  and  at  the  last  stopping-place  which  fur- 
nished relays,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany, to  increase  our  comfort  as  well  as  our  motive 


power,  by  changing  the  number  which  drew  our 
vetturino  from  four  to  seven.  As  the  proposal  was 
an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "  humanity  to  ani- 
mals," as  well  as  of  personal  comfort,  it  met  with 
no  opposition.  Everything  was  arranged  accord- 
ingly ;  but  not  without  exciting  considerable  move- 
ment and  notice  in  the  little  town  from  which  we 
started  under  these  more  favourable  auspices. 
Everybody  seemed  to  give  care  to  the  winds.  The 
sun  was  bright  above  us.  The  postilions  cracked 
their  whips ; — the  horses,  as  if  conscious  of  this  ac- 
cession of  strength,  curved  their  necks,  and  shook 
the  little  bells  with  which  they  were  ornamented ; 

the  smitten  pavements  flashed  fire ; — the  dogs 
barked ;  and  the  very  beggars  shook  their  hats 
with  jollity.  It  was  thus  seated  in  the  midst  of 
this  unusual  locomotion,  that  we  made  our  approach 
for  the  first  time  to  the  classic  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
to  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  me- 
morable battle-fields  of  Caribaldi. 

But  1  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  what  I 
see  around  me  in  the  present  letter.    There  is  an- 
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other  topic  to  which  I  wish  to  advert.  I  have  not 
as  yet  said  much  in  relation  to  the  political  state 
of  Europe.  I  have  not  considered  the  subject  an 
unimportant  one;  but  it  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  get  at  the  precise  state  of  things.  Avail- 
ing myself,  however,  of  such  means  of  information 
as  I  could  command,  I  have  been  obliged  to  come 
to  one  conclusion,  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  funda- 
mental one  in  the  estimate  of  political  probabili- 
ties, namely,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  perhaps  in  some  of 
these  States  a  majority,  have  adopted  republican 
opinions.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  republican 
strength  ; — which  is  to  be  found  also  in  part  in 
other  States  and  nations.  The  republican  party  of 
Europe,  therefore,  respectable,  at  least,  both  in  its 
numbers  and  talents,  and  its  courage  and  physical 
resources,  is  a  permanent  and  important  element 
in  European  affairs,  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  ignore,  and  which  every  wise  states- 
man will  not  only  be  willing  to  recognize,  but  will 
be  desirous  to  conciliate. 

Of  the  republicans,  there  are  two  divisions ;  one 
which  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  establishment  of 
the  republican  policy  to  time  and  those  methods 
of  public  enlightenment  and  of  gradual  political 
amelioration  which  time  alone  can  bring.  The 
other  party,  maddened  by  hopes  long  deferred, 
and  by  oppressions  actually  realized,  carry  their 
swords  under  their  garments,  and  wait  only  for 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  they  shall  flash  in  open 
light  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Further,  I  think  I  can  say  this.  No  party  will 
attempt  to  move  now  upon  an  irreligious  basis ; — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  disregard  of  those  sentiments, 
everywhere  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  which 
recognize  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  duties 
which  are  owed  to  Him.  Democracy,  taught  by 
the  sufferings  of  her  former  blindness,  has  re- 
assumed  her  respect  for  man's  religious  nature. 
This  is  right.  Religion  may  be  perverted  ;  and  its 
perversions  may  be  tyrannical.  But  true  religion 
is,  by  its  nature,  essentially  republican.  Patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  early  martyrs,  were 
men,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  who  came  up  from  the 
masses ; — men  who  knew  the  people,  men  who 
sympathized  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
who  laboured  and  suffered  for  their  good.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  great  proclamation  of 
human  liberty; — a  proclamation,  unequalled  in  its 
expression,  as  it  is  unequalled  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  just  and  generous  sentiments.  *  *  * 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "Tho  Friend." 
"Contentment  is  a  gem, 
Greater  than  a  diadem  I" 

Of  all  the  bright  reminiscences  that  crowd  the 
backward  pathway  to  my  childhood,  nono  are 
tenderer  and  purer,  than  the  remembrance  of  the 
Hayings  and  doings  of  my  grandmother.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  natures,  always  gentle  and  mild, 
whose  loveliness  is  increased  by  trials,  and  who  as 
years  settle  down  upon  them,  soften  the  wisdom  of 
age,  with  child-like  love,  submissiveness,  and  faith. 
No  visit  of  any  young  playmate  or  cousin  gave 
such  joy  to  us  children,  as  when  our  mother,  look- 
ing up  from  an  open  letter,  would  say  :  "  Children, 
grandmother  is  coming  to  see  us  1"  For  her  un- 
failing inti  rest  in  all  our  concerns,  her  affectionate 
though  judicious  forbearance,  made  her  a  model 
in  our  childish  eyes,  before  we  could  appreciate 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  her  character,  and  the 
unvarying  qracrfulnos-i  of  her  every  manner  and 
net. 

Verily,  "the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed!" 


and  as  I  sit  here  alone  in  the  beautiful  summer 
twilight,  and  look  out  upon  the  flower-beds,  in 
which  she  took  such  delight,  I  almost  see  her 
bending  over  them — forgetting  for  the  moment,  that 
eight  times  they  have  faded  and  renewed  their 
lives,  since  her  earthly  habiliments  were  exchanged 
for  the  white  linen  of  the  saints. 

And  whatever  of  unquiet  may  have  shadowed 
my  spirit  an  hour  ago,  is  dispelled  before  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  and  memory ;  and  when  I 
took  up  my  pen,  I  had  been  dwelling  with  a  rea- 
lizing sense  upon  my  dear  grandmother's  favourite 
proverb : — 

"  Contentment  is  a  gem, 
Greater  than  a  diadem." 

How  often  our  childish  wishes  were  checked, 
and  our  childish  murmurs  reproved  by  these  words  : 
and  in  the  years  from  then  till  now,  they  have  had 
a  goodly  influence  in  warding  off  that  discontent 
that  is  such  a  bane  to  life,  and  such  a  contradic- 
tion to  christian  trust. 

There  is  in  every  heart  an  aspiration  for  the 
highest  and  best,  which  rightly  heeded  leadeth  to 
the  high  and  good  :  there  is  virtue  in  a  strife  to  be 
ever  improving,  not  standing  still  or  retrograding. 
But  every  virtue  overstrained  has  a  corresponding 
evil ;  and  it  needs  some  vigilance  lest  our  craving 
for  the  better  in  externals  should  lead  us  into  envy 
and  discontent ;  and  true  wisdom  clearly  suggests, 
that  while  we  guard  against  indolence  and  its  con- 
sequences on  the  one  hand,  we  should  be  mindful, 
also,  of  the  apostolic  injunction :  "  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have." 

"  A  contented  mind  is  the  fruit  of  a  thankful 
spirit,"  said  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  through  trial 
and  sacrifices,  retained  them  both.  The  remark  is 
full  of  meaning.  A  contented  mind  has  little  in 
common  with  mere  indolence ;  it  is  as  much  more 
clear  and  invigorating,  as  is  a  bright  sunny  day 
than  one  darkened  by  a  pall  of  clouds,  of  which 
we  only  say  :  "  It  does  not  rain." 

A  contented  mind  can  renounce  some  seeming 
cause  of  discontent;  knows  no  "  inglorious  ease;" 
but  safe  behind  its  rampart  of  unmerited  mercies, 
wins  an  easy,  peaceful  victory :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
thankful  spirit,  and  a  thankful  spirit  must  be  an 
humble  one,  receiving  favours  as  gifts,  not  as  earn- 
ings, and  chastisements  as  still  greater  evidences  of 
love  and  care.  A  thankful  spirit  knows  no  mur- 
muring, and  permits  no  waste.  Must  he  not  re 
turn  his  Lord's  money  with  usury  ?  he  is  steward 
in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  good  ;  but  his  con- 
cern is  with  the  one  or  two  talents,  if  such  were 
loaned  him,  and  not  with  the  five  talents  of  his 
neighbour. 

The  more  we  know  of  thorough  self-examination, 
— not  a  looking  at  the  doorways  of  our  mind,  which 
may  arouse  our  vanity  from  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  their  pillars  and  regularity  of  their  struc- 
ture;— gifts  all  from  the  great  Master  Builder; 
but  a  searching  into  that  heart  which  is  so  deceit- 
ful and  desperately  wicked  ; — the  more  we  will  be 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  our 
own  nothiugness,  and  aroused  to  thankfulness  fo 
the  unmerited  mercies  received,  and  learn  thereby 
"  in  whatsoever  state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  con 
tent." 

But  beside  thankfulness,  I  think  confidence,  has 
no  small  contribution  to  make  to  the  contented 
mind.  Anxiety  is  one  great  source  of  disquiet,  and 
loss  easily  dispelled  than  mere  dissatisfaction,  be- 
cause grounded  upon  more  serious  things.  But  by 
faith  we  lay  hold  on  the  promises :  "  Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bring  it.  to  pass.' 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him  :  he  shall  direc 
thy   t.  ps."    "  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the 


just."  "All  things  shall  work  together  for  go<, 
to  them  that  love  God."  With  each  promise  j 
condition !  but  with  His  gift  of  faith,  what  abunda  | 
cause  for  joy  and  thankfulness  to  be  poured  01 ! 
without  measure,  into  a  contented  life ! 

Y.  T.  E.  | 

Sixth  month,  1857. 


Economy  in  Making  Bread. — At  New  Yorl 
company  has  been  formed  to  supply  that  city  a 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  with  good  bread,  by  means 
the  automatic  ovens,  kneading  machines  and  oil  l 
mechanical  apparatus,  invented  by  H.  Berdan, 
a  large  saving  on  the  present  cost.    The  compa  j  V 
estimate  that  six  automatic  ovens  will  make  (r 
much  bread  in  a  day  as  the  eight  hundred  comu 
bakeries  now  existing  in  the  cities  of  New  X<  1 
and  Brooklyn  ;  and  that  eighty  per  cent.,  at  lei  J 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  these  automatic  ov  i> 
and  kneading  machines.    The  comparison,  in  I' 
gard  to  expense,  between  the  making  of  bread  y 
the  mechanical  bakery  and  by  the  common  met!  , 
is  glaringly  in  favour  of  the  former.    We  give  1  > 
follows,  the  calculations : 
The  present  bakeries  pay,  on  an  aver- 
age, an  annual  rent  of  $400  each, 
making  for  the  800  bakeries  an  an- 
nual rent  of  .... 
Fuel,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  day 
for  each  bakery,  amounts  annually 
to  the  sum  of  ... 
Light  for  the  800  bakeries,  at  20  cents 

per  day,  is  annually  . 
Allowing  only  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
a  bakery,  equal  to  2000  men,  at 
$1.25  per  day,  is  annually  . 


$320,'| 


62, 

50,! 


782  )  • 


Four  items  of  rent,  fuel,  light  and  la 

bour  81,215  j!  [ 

The  same  items  for  doing  the  same  work 

six  automatic  ovens,  are  as  follows 
Interest  on  capital,  §250,000, 

at  7  per  cent. 
Rent  for  buildings,  for  six 

ovens,  $5000  each  . 
Fuel,  $30  per  day,  for  en- 
gines and  ovens,  annually 
Two  hundred  men  for  the 
six  ovens,  at  $1.25  per 
day  .... 
Light,  $6  per  day,  is  annu- 
ally .... 


$16,500 


30,000 


10,950 

78,250 
1,878 


Total  for  baking  in  automatic  ovens    .  $13 


$1,07 


Difference  in  the  expense  of  baking  by 
the  present  system  and  of  the  auto- 
matic ovens  .... 
We  understand  some  of  our  wealthy  and  I 
prising  citizens  are  about  forming  a  comp: 
this  city,  for  the  making  of  bread  on  a  large 
in  the  same  way  as  described  in  New  York, 
ton,   Baltimore,   New  Orleans,  Cincinnati 
Chicago,  have  also  contracted  for  a  supply  oil 
ovens. — Ledger. 


One  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  a  hoi  1 
is  patience ;  and  by  this,  we  do  not  mean  m<  I 
meek  and  quiet  temper,  when  one  is  persona^ 
saulted  and  injured  ;  but  a  like  mecknes  I 
quietness  of  temper,  in  relation  to  the  morj 
religious  progress  of  the  world.  We  BaP 
deeply  afflicted  in  view  of  the  desolations  olfl 
but  let  us  ever  remember  and  rejoice,  tl  1 1 
cause  of  truth  and  holiness  is  lodged  safely* 
hands  of  God.    With  him  a  thousand  yeft 
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one  day;  and  in  the  darkest  moments,  when 
itan  seems  to  be  let  loose  with  ten-fold  fury,  let 

thank  God,  and  take  courage,  because  the  Lord 
id  Omnipotent  reigneth. —  TJpham. 


Remarkable  Change. — In  some  instances,  rail- 
ids  have  in  their  operation  effected  surprising 
suits.  A  late  paper  says:  "Last  month,  there 
s  offered  for  sale  on  the  levee  at  St.  Louis,  a  lot 
'  130  bales  of  hay,  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  which 
ne  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  shore  over  the 
Iways  to  Memphis,  thence  by  boats  to  St.  Louis, 
■  forming  the  trip  in  six  days.  Who  would  have 
;  dited  such  a  feat  five  years  ago  ?  Hay  from  the 
r  rn-out  fields  in  the  Eastern  States  brought  by 
.'  d  carriage  across  the  country,  and  sold  in  the 
>  tral  market  of  the  great  western  prairies  I  It 
r  i  sold  at  the  price  of  the  best  Illinois  hay,  and 
)  i  the  shipper  a  fair  profit." 


j  lur  Lakes.  — The  five  great  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
|i  have  recently  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  found 
A  ;  they  cover  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles. 
[  s  total  length  of  the  five  lakes  is  1534  miles. 
L  :e  Superior,  at  its  greatest  length,  is  355  miles ; 
t  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles;  mean  depth, 
k  feet ;  elevation  above  the  sea,  627  feet ;  area, 
IS  »00  square  miles.  Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles 
t  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  108  miles;  its  mean 
k  h  is  900  feet ;  elevation,  687  feet ;  area, 
I  '00  square  miles.  Lake  Huron,  in  its  greatest 
64th,  is  200  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  160 
a  3 ;  mean  depth,  300  feet ;  elevation,  574  feet ; 
,r  ,  20,000  square  miles.  Lake  Brie  is  250 
f^3long;  greatest  breadth,  80  miles;  mean  depth, 
'■C  feet ;  elevation,  555  feet ;  area,  6000  square 
li  3.  Lake  Ontario  has  a  length  of  180  miles; 
l  its  mean  breadth  is  65  miles ;  mean  depth, 
0.  feet;  elevation  above  the  ocean,  262  feet; 
Hb  6000  square  miles. — Nat.  Int. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Blessings  where  the  Ark  Bests. 
'.  is  a  time  of  trial  in  our  Society  everywhere, 
u  ;ularly  to  many  who  are  jealous  for  the  prin- 
p  i  and  the  way  of  Truth,  which  the  Lord 
it  red  Friends  out  of  various  professions  to  hold 
1   the  world,  not  to  please  the  carnally  minded 
a  ial  christian,  but  to  exalt  the  standard  of  the 
h  ial  heart-changing  religion,  which  Christ  in- 
x  cea  into  the  soul,  by  which  he  purifies  it  and 
ir  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  In- 
M  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  faithful  Friends, 
d  ncouraging  the  young  people  to  take  their 
"yt  and  walk  in  the  good  old  way,  are  there  not 
u  who  would  draw  them  from  some  of  our  tes- 
ic  es,  and  from  brethren  and  sisters  who  are 
%\ w 3ntiously  bound  to  support  them?    We  hear 
staining  accounts  of  numbers  and  their  love 
sd|  irmony,  at  the  same  time  pretensions  of  more 
jlcjM  principles  than  the  original  Friends  adhered 
held  out  to  the  young  people,  by  which  they 
Dtj*to  be  released  from  entering  the  strait  gate 
i  le  narrow  way,  in  which  so  few  compara- 
'  el  will  walk  with,  and  own  them.    The  upright 
I   fa  ig  ones  who  cannot  forsake  the  way  of  the 
.1, «  nay  in  a  sense  say,  as  some  of  old  did,  "  From 
'     \  «rmost  parts  of  the  earth  have  we  heard 
<M  even  glory  to  the  righteous.    But  I  said, 
*V 1  inness,  my  leanness,  woe  unto  me!  the 
,  ^<M  ;rous  dealers  have  dealt  treacherously ;  yea, 
rp.J   :acherous  dealers  have  dealt  very  treache- 
b'  "    While  this  language  may  be  adopted  by 
n;  sincere  sufferers  for  the  cause,  which  true 
3  have  advocated  from  the  beginning,  they 
j  u|  be  driven  by  the  clouds  and  winds  more 


closely  into  their  tents,  keeping  watch,  that  they 
may  be  favoured  to  understand  what  the  Lord 
would  call  for  at  their  hands.  It  behooves  them 
to  seek  to  him  with  fervency,  for  his  life-preserving 
spirit  and  power,  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  in  a  life  of  strict  conformity  to  our 
christian  principles  and  testimonies.  We  have 
many  evidences  that  his  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness are  not  withdrawn  from  us,  however  unworthy, 
and  of  which  no  body  of  men  can  deprive  us,  as  we 
are  fully  devoted  to  him.  To  be  despised  and  re- 
jected for  walking  humbly  in  obedience  to  the 
Truth,  is  nothing  new.  Friends  suffered  great 
persecution  and  reproach  on  this  account,  but  by 
their  faithfulness  and  sufferings  purchased  for  us 
the  unmolested  exercise  of  our  religious  rights. 
The  righteous  in  all  ages  have  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  persecuted  in  some  form  for  ad- 
hering to  sound  principles  and  holy  living.  Joseph 
was  hated  of  his  brethren,  sold  as  a  servant  into 
Egypt,  and  there  unjustly  imprisoned  for  fearing 
and  obeying  God.  But  in  his  most  gloomy  mo- 
ments, deserted  by  man,  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  omnipresent  Creator.  He  was  favoured  with 
proof,  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  in  time  he 
brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  made  him  the  in- 
strument of  laying  up  stores  of  corn  for  the  people, 
and  food  to  preserve  his  father's  household — his 
brethren  who  had  hated  him. 

There  is  great  encouragement  in  the  life  and 
precepts  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  so  that  they  hid  tlteir  faces  from  him. 
He  pronounced  this  benediction :  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall 
separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall  re- 
proach you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day, 
and  leap  for  joy,  for  behold  your  reward  is  great 
in  heaven  ;  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets."  But  on  the  contrary,  he  says : 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep.  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you  !  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets."  To  the  seven  churches  in  Asia, 
he  directed  his  servant  John  to  write  epistles,  and 
to  say  to  one  of  them :  "I  know  thy  works:  be- 
hold, I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shut  it;  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and 
hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name. 
Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience  ; 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Behold,  I  come  quickly ; 
hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown.  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God, 
which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out 
of  heaven  from  my  God  :  and  I  will  write  upon 
him  my  new  name."  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever, 
can  as  easily  defend  and  preserve  his  devoted  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  pillars  in  his  house  that  shall 
go  no  more  out,  when  men  shall  hate  them,  and 
separate  them  from  their  company,  and  enable 
them  to  keep  the  word  of  his  patience,  as  he  did 
the  members  of  that  ancient  faithful  church,  and 
in  mercy  he  will  do  it.  With  him  there  is  no 
variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning  away  from  his 
sheep,  though  hundreds  may  desert  the  cause  of 
truth  which  they  once  advocated,  and  their  vision 
having  become  dim,  they  may  charge  the  Lord's 
children  with  having  forsaken  it. 

There  is  a  work  for  all  to  do  in  their  own  hearts, 
in  their  families  and  in  their  meetings,  and  the 


more  we  are  freed  from  party  spirit,  and  from 
jealousies  respecting  one  another,  and  the  love  of 
Christ  abounds  in  us,  the  more  we  shall  be  fitted 
to  extend  a  hand  of  help  to  our  fellow  members. 
While  "  the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family 
of  Obed-edom  in  his  house,  the  Lord  blessed  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  ail  that  he  had.'"  So  it 
has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  humble  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  who  conscientiously  upheld  the 
testimonies  committed  to  our  trust ;  and  it  will  be 
so  again,  as  we  are  brought  back  to  that  single- 
ness of  heart  which  characterised  Friends  at  the 
first.  The  Society  has  greatly  settled  in  worldly 
ease,  some  into  grandeur  and  high-mindedness, 
and  many  are  little  acquainted  with  that  obedience 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  growth  in  grace.  Deserted  by 
many  who  once  were  our  brethren  and  sisters,  we 
are  loudly  called  upon  to  enter  into  our  own  vine- 
yards, and  there  to  labour.  Let  us  more  closely 
scrutinize  our  own  condition,  without  looking  abroad 
so  much  after  what  others  are  doing.  We  have 
many  meetings  at  home  that  need  comfort  and 
help,  and  when  through  the  stirrings  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  drawn  to  sit  with  our 
friends,  let  us  be  obedient.  As  "  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend."  Even  the  presence  of  a  Friend,  silently 
sitting  under  inward  exercise  with  brethren  and 
sisters,  has  often  a  cheering  effect,  and  tends  to 
bind  together  visitor  and  visited  in  the  invisible 
fellowship.  A  united  concern  to  support  inviolate 
our  christian  testimonies,  will  draw  down  a  bless- 
ing, as  the  presence  of  the  ark  of  God  did  on  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  ;  and  to  preserve  and  raise  up 
a  band  from  the  young  people,  to  whom  those  testi- 
monies will  be  dear,  as  they  were  to  our  forefathers. 

In  John  Churchman's  early  religious  experience, 
he  says :  "  The  love  of  Truth  and  the  desire  that 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  church  might  be 
maintained,  made  me  willing  to  take  considerable 
pains  to  attend  neighbouring  Monthly  Meetings ; 
which,  I  think,  was  a  blessing  to  me,  being  often  in- 
structed. I  have  often  admired  at  the  slackness  of 
some,  who  suffer  trifling  things  to  keep  them  from 
their  meetings  for  worship,  on  week-days  and  First- 
days;  and  though  curiosity  brings  such  to  Monthly 
Meetings,  they  are  seldom  of  any  real  service  when 
they  come,  not  being  sensible  of  that  divine  love,  in 
which  the  church,  through  its  several  members, 
edifkth  itself."  It  will  be  a  great  blessing  if  our 
afflictions  and  privations  awaken  us  to  the  inquiry, 
what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  forsake  and  to  do 
individually,  inciting  us  to  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  religious  duties,  in  attending  all  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  showing 
in  our  daily  walks,  that  we  are  living  under  the 
government  of  our  holy  Head  and  High  Priest.  A 
body  of  Friends  thus  maintaining  their  christian 
principles,  would  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that 
could  not  be  hid,  and  others  seeing  their  good 
works  would  be  drawn  to  seek  the  same  Fountain 
of  divine  strength,  and  to  glorify  Him  on  their  be- 
half ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer would  be  spread  in  the  earth. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  last  sayings  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son, 1724,  with  a  few  remarks  thereon  : 

"  He  often  spake  of  the  things  of  God,  and  was 
very  much  concerned  that  Friends  should  livo 
agreoable  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
good  order  established  amongst  us,  by  our  faithful 
elders,  might  be  kept  up  and  maintained ;  that  all 
differences  and  disorders  might  be  kept  out  of  the 
church ;  and  said,  if  Friends  kept  the  ancient  path, 
and  observed  the  Lord's  rules,  they  would  be  a 
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blessed  people  ;"  expressing  Lis  satisfaction,  "  that 
in  all  nations  where  he  travelled,  he  had  been  care- 
ful not  to  join  with  any  that  were  for  false  liberty, 
or  laying  waste  the  testimony  of  Truth,  which  the 
Lord  had  called  his  people  to  bear."  And  soon 
after,  he  said  :  "  If  the  youth  of  this  meeting  and 
nation  incline  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  above  all, 
he  will  make  them  a  shining  people ;  but  if  they 
do  not,  he  will  cast  them  off."  And  again  :  "The 
Lord's  goodness  fills  my  heart,  which  gives  me  the 
evidence  and  assurance  of  my  everlasting  peace  in 
his  kingdom,  with  my  ancient  friends  that  are 
gone  before  me,  with  whom  I  had  sweet  comfort  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel;"  and  further  said  :  "Those 
that  touch  the  Lord's  work,  and  are  not  of  clean 
hands,  will  not  prosper."  He  also  often  expressed 
his  desire,  "  that  Friends  might  dwell  in  humility, 
and  keep  low,  for  that  to  his  sorrow,  he  had  seen 
many  who  grew  high,  come  to  ruin,  both  them- 
selves and  posterity,  and  their  places  left  desolate." 

"We  may  learn  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  bless- 
ing will  be  only  upon  those  who  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  maintain  our  ancient  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, and  who  walk  lowly  before  the  Lord.  Our 
beloved  elder,  George  Fox,  denominates  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline  as  the  meetings  of  "faithfidmen 
and  women,"  Christ  alone  being  the  authority  of 
and  in  them.  So  that  I  feel  anxious  to  encourage 
my  brethren  and  sisters  suffering  for  the  Truth,  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  stand  firm  against  all 
innovations ;  however  numerous  they  may  be,  who 
forsake  the  ancient  standard,  for  the  friendship  of 
this  world — the  rich,  the  great,  or  the  learned,  and 
would  be  thought  religious ;  who  walk  in  devious 
ways — for  that  same  Power  by  which  our  ancient 
worthies  overcame,  as  we  are  found  faithful  as 
they  were  faithful  under  suffering,  will  eventually 
triumph.  For  although  we  are  called  to  show  forth 
the  spirit  of  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  love,  yet 
it  is  a  false  charity  that  will  hesitate,  or  in  anywise 
refuse  to  stand  faithful  for  the  Truth,  or  which  will 
compromise  it.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  will  be 
against  all  such,  but  his  presence  and  blessing  will 
be  on  those  who  are  found  faithful,  and  who  will 
"  buy  the  Truth,  but  sell  it  not."  S.  C. 

Canada  West,  Sixth  month,  1857. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1857. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Conclucli  il  frum  page  335.) 

Sixth-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The  first 
business  of  this  sitting  was  the  reading  of  the 
Epistles.  Fir8t  came  the  one  from  the  Yearly 
Hi  ■  dug  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  Among  the  foreign 
epistles,  the  one  from  Philadelphia  always  taking 
the  precedence,  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk,  that  no 
epistle  bad  been  received  from  that  Yearly  Meet- 
in-  this  year  It  was  subsequently  mentioned, 
that  Philadelphia  bad  suspended  for  the  present 
it-  epistolary  inten  ourae  with  all  the  other  Yearly 
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The  epistle  from  New  York  came,  accordingly, 
lir-,,  and  was  followed  by  one  from  each  oHhc 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  exc.pt  Baltimore,  from 
which,  it  had  been  ascertained,  an  epistle  had  been 
sent,  but  had  never  been  received. 

These  epistles  were  of  much  the  usual  tenor, 
expressing  the  sense  entertained  of  the  value  of 
this  brotherly  intercourse.  *  *  The  clerk  made 
a  minute  committing  these  document*"  to  the  Large 
Committee,  in  conformity  with  usual  practice. 

Here  a  Friend  took  occasion  to  deprecate  the 
course  proposed,  thinking  it  should  not  be  a  mere 


matter  of  form,  and  that  it  might  be  preferable  to 
omit  replying  to  the  epistles  this  year ;  seeing  we 
had  been  brought  into  trouble  two  years  ago  with 
one  of  these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  time  might 
not  be  far  distant  when  we  might  again  be  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  course,  however,  which 
the  clerk  had  suggested,  was  supported  by  a  num- 
ber, and  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

A  ministering  Friend  then  mentioned,  how  much 
his  mind  had  been  brought  into  sympathy  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  number  of  Friends  in 
Ohio,  who  had  recently  been  cut  off  from  fellow- 
ship with  us,  and  how  earnestly  desirous  he  was, 
that  if  it  was  in  our  power,  as  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  throwing 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties  there.  A  number 
of  Friends  responded  cordially  to  the  desire  which 
had  been  expressed,  though  the  present  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  time  for  action  in  the  case. 

Sundry  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  afterwards  read,  detailing  the  steps  which 
that  body  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  docu- 
ment, illustrative  of  the  religious  principles  of  our 
Society,  which  document  is  entitled,  "  A  Salutation 
in  the  Love  of  Christ,  to  all  who  bear  the  Name 
of  Friends."  It  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and 
seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  contents,  which  are  a  lucid  exposition  of 
gospel  truth,  in  its  simplicity,  purity,  and  spiritual- 
ity, as  revealed  to  our  predecessors  in  religious 
profession,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Society. 
The  "  Salutation  "  is  of  very  considerable  length, 
commencing  with  a  retrospect  of  the  two  centuries 
of  the  existence  of  our  religious  Society,  and  sub- 
sequently of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  showing 
how  speedily  corruption  crept  into  the  church  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Adverting  particu- 
larly to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  while  duly  ap- 
preciating the  blessings  of  the  Reformation  then 
begun,  it  is  shown  how  far  short  the  Reformers  of 
that  day  came  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  it 
devolved  upon  our  predecessors  in  religious  pro- 
fession to  revive.  There  is  one  sentiment  occur- 
ring just  after  the  introduction  which  is  especially 
valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  being  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  Christian  character 
comes  not  by  natural  inheritance;  it  cannot  be 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  like  an  outward  pos- 
session ;  the  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a 
state  of  grace  having  to  be  effected  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  in  every  age,  in  order  to  our  becoming 
members  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church.  But  as  the 
"  Salutation "  will  speedily  be  in  the  hands  of 
Friends,  we  need  not  here  attempt  further  to 
describe  its  contents.  Some  Friends  having  doubts 
respecting  the  document,  both  on  account  of  its 
not  having  originated  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
well  as  of  the  result  of  its  distribution,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  to 
next  sitting ;  though  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  greater 
number,  there  appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopting  the  "  Saluta- 
tion," and  issuing  it  in  its  own  name.  One  or  two 
individuals  were  afraid  of  its  being  supposed  that 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  by  this  procedure,  would  be 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  embracing  in  religious 
fellowship,  many  who  had  gone  great  lengths  in 
'1'  i>m,  even  to  the  denying  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
them.  The  objections  made  to  its  origin,  &.O.,  were 
very  happily  answered  by  a  Friend,  who  said,  that 
in  most  instances,  concerns  of  great  importance 
took  their  rise  in  the  mind,  it  might  be,  of  but  one 
1  fit  nd,  but  when  communicated  to  others,  were 
speedily  sympathized  in,  and  ultimately  carried 
out.  So  that  while  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  originated  in  what  to  some  seemed  an  unde- 


sirable direction,  yet  this  in  no  way  prevented  i ! 
becoming  the  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  ai  j 
more  than  if  the  concern  for  the  preparation  | 
such  a  document  had  taken  its  rise  in  that  me< 
ing. 

Another  Friend  observed  that  he  set  a  hijj 
value  upon  the  production,  as  the  testimony  | 
such  a  body  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  | 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  as  professed 
Friends ;  and  for  its  affording  a  satisfactory  fc  ] 
whereby  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  cot  j 
judge  of  their  claim  to  that  distinctive  appeilatii ! 

In  relation,  moreover,  to  the  Yearly  Meetil 
sanctioning  this  paper,  it  was  shown  by  a  Frie 
to  be  not  without  precedent :  adverting,  amc  i 
other  instances,  to  that  of  the  well-known  treati; 
entitled  "  A  Testimony  to  the  Authority  of  Chi  j 
in  His  Church,"  &c,  which  had  a  similar  orig! 
The  conclusion  come  to,  however,  was  as  ah' 
stated,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  about  sev  I 
till  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  then  came  togetlj 
agreeably  to  direction,  to  appoint  sub-committ  |i 
to  take  charge  of  preparing  replies  to  all  the  e]  j 
ties  which  had  been  read,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
epistle  to  Baltimore,  and,  if  way  should  open  i 
it,  one  also  to  Philadelphia. 

Seventh-day  morning,  eleven  o'clock.  —  |i 
agreed  on  last  evening,  proceeded  to  read,  |i 
second  time,  the  "  Salutation  in  the  Love  f 
Christ;"  and  great  satisfaction  was  again  expresil. 
with  the  document,  though  certain  expressions,  ^ 
very  few  in  number,  were  disapproved  of;  it  i 
therefore  suggested  that  it  should  be  referred, •■ 
revision,  to  the  Committee  on  the  General  Epi  n 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  such  as  ji 
felt  uneasy,  but  directing  said  Committee  to!) 
quaint  the  meeting  with  the  alterations  they  l< 
agreed  on.     The  discussion  was  a  protrad 
though  not  an  uninteresting  one,  the  chief  (  if 
culty  arising,  not  so  much  from  the  statemen  t 
the  document  itself,  as  from  the  danger  which  ill 
apprehended  likely  to  result,  in  certain  quaiji 
from  its  circulation,  owing  to  its  title  as  origiij; 
produced;  and  considering  the  varied  and  'J 
cordant  character  of  those  so  addressed,  ill 
were  unwilling  to  style  them  "  Dear  Friends.':|| 
Friend  here  quoted  the  text,  "  Be  ye  not  uneqA 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  for  what  fe  1 
ship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  !■ 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  !■[■ 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  orV 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  ,1 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  ijll 
for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,"  &l| 
Cor.  vi.  14.)  j 

After  all,  we  believe  the  prevailing  sense  cl 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  ill 
epithet,  but  the  meeting  gave  way  to  the  t  1 
three,  considering  that  the  "  Salutation"  it3cbj< 
throughout  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  its  bill 
ing  the  spirit  of  love.    With  regard  also  f 
original  title,  we  believe  the  judgment  of  the  e 
ing  was  more  in  favour  of  retaining  it  a:lfi 
brought  in  than  of  having  it  altered.    The  dp 
sion  altogether  seemed,  however,  to  be  condil  ■ 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  S  J  I 
tion,"  that  the  title  was  slightly  altered,  an  n  ■ 
reads  thus,  "A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  (*i  H 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Lodci  ■ 
all  who  bear  the  Name  of  Friends."      *     *  I 

There  was  next  read  a  recent  epistle  add  si  ■ 
by  our  Meeting  fur  Sufferings  to  a  similar  mn  rl 
in  Philadelphia.    The  object  of  this  readin^/H 
was  stated  to  be  with  the  view  of  aesisti;1  H 
Large  Committee  to  determine  whether  or  *  I 
address  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  I 
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lelphia.  In  the  epistle  which  was  read,  the  pccu- 
jar  position  of  that  meeting  in  reference  to  the 
Other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  was  very 
pointedly  adverted  to,  and  great  solicitude  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  Friends  in  this  country  for  a 
:  eturn  to  former  harmony  and  fellowship.  A  re- 
i  mest  was  also  made  that  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
Dgs  of  Philadelphia  would  lay  this  epistle  before 
heir  Yearly  Meeting  for  perusal  there.  So  far  as 
,he  information  possessed  by  one  of  the  corres- 
:  -espondents  went,  this  request  appeared  not  to  have 
l  seen  complied  with.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  a 
(Friend  who  had  attended  Philadelphia  Yearly 
i  Meeting,  that  the  epistle  had  been  read  as  re- 
quested, which  was  satisfactory, 
i  After  arranging  for  the  Large  Committee  to 
|  :ome  together  at  half-past  four,  and  the  Sub-Com- 
i  nittee  on  the  General  Epistle  when  the  first-named 
i  hould  break  up,  the  meeting  adjourned  near  three 
,)'clock  to  ten  on  Second-day  morning. 

Seventh-day  afternoon. — The  Large  Committee 
assembled  by  direction  at  half-past  four.  The 
i  >nly  business  before  it  was  to  consider  whether  it 
i  vould  be  proper  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  send 
I  in  epistle  to  Philadelphia.    The  Friend  who  had 
l  poken  on  this  matter  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  again 
tated,  rather  more  minutely  than  in  the  morning, 
.  That  he  had  witnessed  of  the  proceedings  of  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting ;  which,  as  already  stated, 
,  iad  agreed  to  suspend  all  epistolary  intercourse 
i  j  or  the  present  year ;  and  had  appointed  the  rep- 
,  ,|  esentatives  from  its  Quarterly  Meetings  a  com 
,  j  nittee,  to  take  into  consideration  what  was  best  to 
( |  >e  done  to  restore  harmony  in  the  meeting,  and 
ijoake  report  next  year.    While  there  appeared  to 
*  nave  been  quite  a  strong  feeling  in  that  Yearly 
j  .Meeting  in  favour  of  replying  to  our  last  year's 
i  \  pistle,  there  was  an  equally  strong  aversion  to 
»  j  orrespond  with  the  body  in  Ohio,  having  Benja 
|  (ain  Hoyle  for  its  clerk;  so  that  this  course  of 
j  writing  replies  to  neither,  would  seem  to  have  been 
,he  only  conslusion  in  which  Philadelphia  Yearly 
j  !  Meeting  could  unite. 

,  There  was  but  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
.  ,  ommittee  upon  the  question  now  before  it,  the  pre 
,  ominating  judgment  being  in  favour  of  the  Yearly 
>  fleeting  sending  no  epistle,  at  least  this  year 
J  l-'his  conclusion  was  accordingly  minuted;  but  it 
\  /as  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  few  Friends  to 
.  |  repare  and  submit  to  a  future  sitting  of  the  com 
.I  (iittee,  such  a  minute  as  might  be  suitable  to  send 
'.]  ,d  the  Yearly  Meeting  intimating  this  conclusion 

I  s  well  as  adapted  for  entering  on  the  records  of 
\  ,aat  meeting,  and  for  transmission,  if  thought 
,.eedful,  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
ommittee  then  adjourned  to  such  time  as  the 
j  irearly  Meeting  should  appoint.    Thereafter,  the 
i  lommittee  on  the  General  Epistle  had  a  sitting 

Second-day  morning,  5th  Month  25th,  ten  o'clock 
I ,  |  -In  answer  to  the  inquiry  at  the  sitting  on  Seventh 
j,  ay  forenoon,  and  usual  at  this  stage  of  the  bus! 
'  j  ess,  whether  the  representatives  had  been  charged 
*i  1  ith  any  propositions,  it  appeared  that  Durham 
,  ijuarterly  Meeting  had  sent  one,  and  Gloucester 
.    ,od  Wilts  another.    The  former  was  read  on 


sitting,  and  was  conducted  in  a  very  brotherly, 
condescending  and  forbearing  spirit.  One  of  the 
representatives  from  Durham  supported  the  pro- 
position, very  calmly  and  judiciously.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  time  the  discussion  lasted,  a  great 
number  expressed  their  sentiments,  some  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  and  some  on  the  other  side. 
The  proposition  was  most  effectively  supported  by 
several  prominent  advocates  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation, as  well  as  by  some  who  are  less  known. 
These,  and  many  others,  advocated  the  issuing  of 
advice  upon  the  subject,  or  an  alteration  of  the 
minute  in  the  Book  of  Rules,  by  substituting 
alcoholic  liquors,"  for  "  distilled  spirits,"  the  dis- 
use of  which  is  all  that  the  said  minute  of  1835 
recommends. 

The  friends  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  were 
upposed  to  have  had  in  view  the  issuing  of  an- 
other minute,  or  that  the  foregoing  should  be  made 
to  embrace  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  which, 
however,  was  opposed  by  a  great  number  ;  not 
because  they  disapproved  of  the  object,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  that  increased  legislation,  which 
a  minute  of  advice  conventionally  amounted  to, 
would  impede,  rather  than  advance  what  the  pro- 
position had  in  view.  The  temperance  reforma- 
tion, it  was  urged,  was  satisfactorily  making  its  way 
throughout  the  Society,  and  hence  there  was  no 
need  for  further  advice. 

*  The  meeting  was  evidently  pretty  equally 
divided  on  the  question ;  a  sort  of  middle  course 
was  therefore  suggested,  and  ultimately  minuted  ; 
and  that  was  to  have  a  paragraph  in  the  General 
Epistle,  expressive  of  the  meeting's  sympathy  with 
the  temperance  reformation,  and  of  its  desire  to 
encourage  those  engaged,  from  motives  of  Chris- 
tian love,  in  promoting  it.  Having  sat  about  four 
hours,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Second-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The  first 
business  at  this  sitting  was  to  read  the  other  pro- 
position already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  from  Glou- 
cester and  "Wilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  one  from  Durham,  had  also  been 
read  at  the  close  of  a  previous  sitting.  The  object 
of  this  proposition  was  to  have  an  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  marriage,  by 
rescinding  the  twelfth  rule  which  prohibits  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  took  up  nearly  as 
much  time  as  the  other  proposition.  One  of  the 
representatives  from  Gloucester  and  Wilts  spoke 
first,  and  rather  briefly,  in  support  of  the  measure ; 
he  was  followed,  at  great  length,  by  another  of  the 


eventh-day,  near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and 
j  le  consideration  of  it  postponed  till  to-day,  when 
was  again  read.    The  proposition  stated,  that 
►urham  Quarterly  Meeting  having  had  under 
;riou3  consideration,  the  evils  arising  from  the  use 
f  alcoholic  liquors,  it  had  agreed  to  propose  to 
le  Yearly  Meeting,  the  issuing  of  some  advice, 
I  acouraging  Friends  to  the  exercise  of  a  cheerful 
;lf-denial  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  liquors, 
nd  more  urgently  dissuading  from  being  concerned 
l  their  manufacture  and  sale. 
The  discussion  which  ensued  engaged  the  entire 


representatives  from  the  same  quarter,  also  in 
favour  of  rule  twelfth  being  relaxed.  He  went 
into  a  long  and  elaborate  statement  to  show  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  existing  enactment  of 
the  discipline ;  attempting  to  prove  that  the  early 
minutes  and  advices  had  been  framed  under  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which  had 
been  confounded  with  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  With  this  intent  he  produced 
and  read  an  epistle,  signed  by  George  Fox,  and  a 
few  other  of  his  contemporaries.  He  went  also 
into  an  argument,  upon  the  absence  of  all  warrant 
in  the  Old  Testament,  for  any  such  prohibition  as 
our  discipline  enforced  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins. 

A  very  general  expression  of  sentiment  followed, 
great  numbers  approving  of  the  proposition ;  some 
of  them  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  the  second 
representative,  alluded  to  above,  that  Scripture 
gave  no  authority  for  legislating  in  the  direction 
complained  of;  and  as  these  marriages  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  civil  law,  it  was  held  to  be  an 
infringement  of  our  civil  rights  for  the  discipline  of 
our  Society  to  prohibit  them. 


The  rescinding  of  the  rule  referred  to  was  not 
advocated  by  any  of  those  pleading  for  an  altera- 
tion in  practice,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  such 
unions,  which  almost  all  thought  most  undesirable 
— though  the  said  representative  instanced  the  case 
of  our  "  beloved  queen  "  as  a  set-off  to  what  has 
often  been  advanced  against  a  connection  so  "  near 
of  kin  " — but  chiefly,  because  our  rules  ought  to 
have  a  Scripture  basis,  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
denied  them. 

Reply,  at  considerable  length,  was  given  by  a 
Friend  to  the  foregoing  sentiments,  showing  that 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  had  been  held  unlaw- 
ful by  the  church  for  the  first  five  or  six  centuries ; 
but  the  observations  which  were  made  by  a  subse- 
quent speaker,  were  those  which  appeared  to  pro- 
duce the  most  impression  upon  the  meeting,  as  was 
evinced  by  many  expressions  of  concurrence  with 
his  views.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  best  wisdom,  that  our  early  Friends 
had  been  led  to  include  "  first  cousins "  among 
those  intended  to  be  described  by  Moses  as  "  near 
of  kin;"  and  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  proposed 
rescinding  of  the  Society's  rule  in  the  case. 

As  an  argument  against  the  rule  in  question,  the 
discordant  practice  of  different  Monthly  Meetings 
was  also  adduced ;  while  some  attempted  to  show, 
that  disownment  was  not  an  imperative  step  by 
meetings  in  such  cases. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  pro- 
position, a  middle  course  was  also  concluded  on, 
viz.,  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  till  next 
year. 

Some  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  next  read,  in  relation  to  a  matter  which  had 
been  referred  to  that  body  last  year — the  prepara- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  "General  Advices"  on 
the  subject  of  marriage ;  also  of  a  minute  on  the 
same  subject  for  transmission  to  Quarterly  and 
other  meetings. 

A  number  of  Friends  deprecated  any  lengthen- 
ing of  the  "  General  Advices,"  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  greatly  consisted  in  their  sententious 
brevity  and  universal  application. 

The  probability  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  being  soon  required,  it  was  thought 
the  contemplated  addition  might  be,  till  then, 
postponed ;  the  meeting  therefore  agreed  to  refer 
the  two  documents  to  a  committee  in  order  to  the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  minute,  embracing,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  substance  of  both.  A  few  Friends 
were  therefore  named  for  this  object,  which  was 
considered  a  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
lifliculty,  rather  than  sending  it  to  the  Committee 
of  Representatives. 

The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  Society's  Accounts  was  next  read,  to- 
gether with  a  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments. It  was  remitted  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings to  print  and  circulate  these  documents  as 
usual ;  and  a  collection,  equal  in  amount  to  that  of 
last  year,  in  aid  of  the  National  Stock,  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  in  the  several  Quarterly  and 
General  Meetings.  *  *  Adjourned  near  eight 
o'clock. 

Third-day  morning,  ten  o'clock. — Fully  an 
hour  elapsed  after  the  meeting  gathered  this  morn- 
ing, before  the  business  could  be  entered  upon, 
from  so  many  Friends  being  engaged  in  the  minis- 
try, and  otherwise  relieving  their  minds  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics. 

A  minute  from  the  adjourned  General  Meeting 
of  Ackworth  School  was  thereafter  read,  intro- 
ducing the  annual  report  of  that  institution,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  although  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions, legacies,  and  donations,  had  been  much 
as  usual  in  amount,  yet  the  expenditure  had  ex- 
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ceeded  the  income  by  upwards  of  £400.  This 
deficiency  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways ; — the 
Farm  had  been  less  productive  than  ordinary 
owing  to  an  epidemic  among  cattle.  The  price 
of  provisions  had  also  been  very  high,  while  the 
amount  received  on  the  children's  account  had 
somewhat  fallen  off.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
a  liberal  subscription  should  be  made  in  the  differ- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were  also  directed 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Ackworth  on  the  1st  of  7th 
Month  next.  The  state  of  the  finances  occasioned 
protracted  remark,  and  many  suggestions  were 
made  with  the  view  of  remedying  their  undesirable 
position  ;  among  other  ways,  the  propriety  of  such 
parents  as  are  of  ability  paying  the  average  cost, 
was  strongly  urged,  together  with  advancing  the 
charge,  especially  on  the  terms  for  the  first  class, 
£25  instead  of  £21,  as  at  present,  being  proposed. 
Though  the  minute  from  the  adjourned  General 
Meeting  submitted  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  obtained,  in  conse- 
quence, no  small  share  of  deliberation,  it  was  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  School  Committees  to  accede 
or  not,  as  they  thought  proper,  to  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  thrown  out. 

At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
reference  to  our  report,  the  Yearly  Meeting  intrusted 
the  General  Meeting  of  Ackworth  School  with  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  parents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  early  training  and  scriptural  instruction 
of  children,  previous  to  their  being  sent  to  our 
public  schools;  a  draft  of  which  was  now  produced 
and  read.  One  or  two  slight  alterations  were 
proposed,  but  not  agreed  on;  and  the  document, 
after  the  expression  of  much  satisfaction  with  its 
contents,  was  adopted,  and  agreed  to  be  printed, 
to  be  circulated  among  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  among  those  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Condensed  reports  of  the  other  schools,  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  were  also  read,  and  were 
minuted  as  satisfactory.  As  all  these  reports  are 
already,  or  to  be  printed,  we  need  not  detail  their 
contents.  The  low  average  cost  of  Brookfield 
Agricultural  School,  in  Ireland,  excited  some  re- 
mark, it  being  little  more  than  half  that  of  Ack- 
worth and  a  number  of  other  schools. 

After  the  school  reports  had  all  been  gone 
through,  two  Friends,  connected  with  educational 
establishments,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  our 
various  schools  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  they  now  are,  while  the  number  of 
children  under  tuition  in  them,  is  greater  than  at 
any  former  period.  A  Friend,  who  is  a  trustee 
of  the  institution,  gave  also  some  interesting  and 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  "Flounders 
Institute,"  stating  the  kind  of  education  imparted 
there,  and  that  almost  entirely  gratuitous;  and, 
further,  that  the  four  trustees,  Joseph  Rowntree, 
Jo*  pfa  Pease,  James  Backhouse,  and  John  Pease, 
v  Ci  each  open  to  receive  applications  for  admis- 
sion, from  those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  in 
commendation  of  which  office,  a  Friend,  who  is  a 
teacher,  had  previously  spoken  very  forcibly.  Ad- 
journed at  two  o'clock. 

Third-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  *  * 
The  iniuute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  next  read, 
in  reference  to  tin'  proposition  which  had  l.<  ,  ii  thru 
submitted  to  it  by  1'ork  Quart<  rl\  Meeting,  in  re- 
lation to  marriage;  l>y  which  minute,  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject  mu  postponed  to  the 
meeting  this  year.  It  was  almost  immediately 
concluded,  to  confide  such  renewed  consideration 
of  it  to  the  Large  Committee. 

Proceeded  with  reading  the  Reports  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  connection  with  the  over- 


sight of  our  youthful  members,  and  others  in  pro- 
fession with  Friends.  With  some  five  or  six  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  a  merely  verbal  report  was  made, 
there  were  written  or  printed  statements  of  the 
proceedings  from  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings, 
in  furtherance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  concern  in 
this  matter.  Some  of  these  documents  were  of 
very  considerable  length,  and  in  many  respects  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory ;  although,  if  time  had 
been  taken  to  discuss  them,  it  would  have  been 
manifest  that  they  were  not  all  alike  acceptable. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  a  Friend  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  for  the  disposal  of  the  reports, 
and  the  subject  to  which  they  referred — which  was 
for  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  depute  representa- 
tives to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  London,  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  reports  might  be  compared  and 
digested,  with  a  view  to  some  future  united,  and  it 
might  be,  uniform  action.  This  view,  however,  was 
not  favourably  entertained;  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  minute  the  reception  of  the  documents, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  with  the  expression  of 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  which  the  meeting  had 
felt,  in  the  manifestation  of  so  much  care  and  soli- 
citude on  the  part  of  Friends,  in  their  various 
localities,  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  members  of 
our  Body,  and  of  those  professing  with  us,  but  not 
in  membership,  and  earnestly  commending  the 
subject  to  the  continued  attention  of  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

The  Friends  appointed  yesterday,  presented  a 
paragraph,  which  they  had  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
General  Epistle,  which  paragraph  was  read,  and, 
with  little  dissent,  approved.  Its  import  having 
been  already  stated,  we  need  not  further  advert  to 
it  here. 

the  meetings  for  worship  to- 
adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to 


On  account  of 
morrow  morning, 
morrow  afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  came  together  imme- 
diately on  the  rising  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  or- 
der to  take  into  renewed  consideration  the  pro- 
position from  York  Quarterly  Meeting  in  regard  to 
marriage,  which  had  been  left  over  for  this  purpose 
last  year. 

Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers 
were  neither  present  last  year  nor  this  ,we  may  state 
as  concisely  as  possible,  for  their  information,  that 
the  proposition  in  question  is  twofold  :  its  object 
being  to  obtain  permission  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriages,  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  in  our 
meetings,  in  cases  where  only  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  is  a  member  of  our  Society ;  as  also 
marriages  in  cases  where  neither  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  in  membership,  provided  such,  in  both 
instances,  make  profession  with  the  Society  ;  and 
on  whom  the  being  so  married,  is  not  to  confer  any 
rights  of  membership. 

A  representative  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
again  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  formerly, 
in  support  of  the  proposition  ;  and  another  repre- 
sentative, likewise,  against  it.  But  as  the  delivery 
of  their  seutiments  occupied  as  long  a  time  as  the 
committee  could  then  devote  to  the  question,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  further  discussion  of  it  to  a 
subsequent  opportunity,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  name. 

Fourth -day  afternoon,  four  oy clock. —  The 
committee  appointed  produced  the  draft  of  a 
minute  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
which  was  read  and  agreed  to.  It  is  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Read  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
now  recognizing  the  Meetings  for  Discipline  at 
Adelaide  and  llobart  Town,    While  satisfactory 


reasons  were  assigned  for  the  proposed  recognition, 
as  regards  the  meetings  in  these  places,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  a  Friend,  who  had  been  in  Australia, 
and  some  others,  on  the  ground  of  the  confusion  | 
which  would  thereby  necessarily  be  created  by  so  j 
partial  a  measure ;  there  being  other  similar  meet- 1 
ings  in  South  Australia,  which,  as  was  demon- 1 
strated,  would  be  injuriously  affected,  unless  they  I 
were  also  included  in  this  recognition. 

After  considerable  expression  of  opinion  on  the  I 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  again  to  the  Meet-  \ 
ing  for  Sufferings,  to  correspond  with  all  the  four  [ 
Disciplinary  Meetings  in  that  hemisphere,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  judgment  in  the  case,  and i 
encouraging  to  report  the  result  next  year. 

The  circumstances  of  Friends  at  Melbourne,  in  5 
reference  to  their  want  of  meeting-house  accommo- 
dation,  were  brought  under  notice ;  and  it  was  j 
stated  that  the  sum  of  £1600  would  be  required; 
to  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  suitably  in; 
this  way,  £600  of  which  they  were  ready  to  pro-  j 
vide ;  and  now  that  the  sum  required  was  explicitly  j 
stated — a  point  previously  neglected  in  this  and  1 
some  other  cases — the  hope  was  expressed,  that; 
the  liberality  of  Friends  in  this  country  would  be  | 
adequate  to  the  occasion ;  it  being  to  be  remem- 
bered,  that  Friends  in  the  colonies  had  made  noi 
claim  for  what  they  had  expended  in  the  relief  of 1 
the  poor,  who  are  members  of  Monthly  Meetings 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Intimation  was  given  that  subscription  papers1 
for  the  above,  and  other  objects,  were  laid  upon  the  | 
table  in  the  clerk's  office.  Adjourned  about  half- 
past  six  o'clock. 

The  Large  Committee  being  directed  then  to  re-J 
assemble,  which  it  did,  and  proceeded  with  thei 
further  discussion  of  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting.    After  spending  about  twc| 
hours  in  listening   to  very  conflicting  opinions, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  to  recommend  the  subject  by  minutf  i 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  another  year.    That  there  was  quite  aj 
preponderance  of  expression  in  favour  of  the  pro-| 
position  being  adopted,  was  evident,  and  admitted  a 
but  it  was  considered  there  was  not  sufficient  unani  i 
mity  to  justify  the  Committee  to  take  any  other1 
course  ;  for  while  one  party  made  it  abundantly 
plain,  that  the  present  rule  of  our  discipline  hadj 
an  injurious  operation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  was( 
argued  by  others  that  what  the  proposition  pro-i 
vided  was  not  a  right  nor  an  adequate  remedy  . 
Those  who  were  anxious  for  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  proposition,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  theiij 
cause  had  made  decided  progress  in  the  course  ol! 
the  year;  while  the  conviction  was  expressed,  thall 
the  discussion  which  the  subject  has  now  under- 
gone, will  have  a  very  material  tendency  to  makt 
disownments  for  marriages,  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  our  rules,  less  frequent  than  they  have  been, 
especially  when  without  priestly  intervention,  anc1 
consequently,  there  will  not  be  that  undesirable 
discrepancy  in  the  action  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
which  a  gradually  increasing  difference  of  opiniorl 
upon  this  question  among  them,  has  recently  pro- 
duced. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  borne  ir 
mind,  t/uU  neitJicr  o?i  the  part  of  t/te  Large  Com- 
mittee, nor  on  that  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  when 
subseipiently  tlie  report  of  the  said  committee  wai 
presented,  was  any  opinion  expressed  in  regard  U 
tlve  disciplinary  jrroceedings  of  MonMy  Meetings 
in  cases  of  marriage  celel>rated  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  live  rules  of  the  Society. 

Fifth-day  morning,  ten  o'clock. — Read  minute! 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  including  report  0 
its  committee  entrusted  with  corresponding  witl 
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Friends  in  foreign  parts.  The  chief  point  calling 
for  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  was  the  proposal 
of  that  committee  to  take  some  action  in  the  way 
:  of  a  closer  connection  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  with 
Friends  in  Norway.  Some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  them  was  read,  from  a  commu- 

■  nication  of  Joseph  Buckley  to  the  Meeting  for 
,  Sufferings,  on  his  return  from  the  religious  visit 

which  he  paid  last  summer  to  Friends  of  that 
country.    Others  who  had  been  there,  or  were 
acquainted  with  them  through  a  different  channel, 
i  expressed  the  favourable  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained for  those  professing  with  our  Society  in  that 
country.    It  was,  however,  proposed   that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  not  prepared  to  do  more  at 
:  present  than  refer  the  matter  again  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings ;  encouraging  them  to  continue  their 
i  correspondence  for  another  year  with  these  friendly 
:  people,  in  the  persuasion  that  as  they  had  hitherto 
;  been  so  rightly  led  and  guided  without  interference 
.  on  our  part,  it  was  safer  to  leave  them  a  little 
longer,  at  least,  without  the  proffered  connection. 
It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant,  when  the  contemplated  recognition  might 
i  ,  be  advantageously  consummated. 

The  number  of  meetings  for  worship,  now  held 
,  i  by  Friends  in  Norway,  was  stated  to  be  thirteen, 
and  those  attending  them  amount  to  between  300 
I    and  400.    A  member  of  Stavanger  Meeting,  of 
the  name  of  Reier  Reierson,  was  introduced,  and 

■  attended  several  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  also  gathered  that  another  member  of  our 
Society  in  Norway  is  now  a  prisoner  for  refusing  to 
bear  arms ;  on  his  behalf  the  afore-mentioned 
|  ,  Reier  Reierson  had  recently  had  an  interview  with 
|  ;  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  was  very  cour- 

-  teously  received. 

I      The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Epistles,  on 

-  the  proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  was 
next  read,  recommending,  as  we  have  alrea" 

1  stated,  the  favourable  consideration  of  that  propo- 
sition by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  its  assembling 

-.  ;  next  year ;  and  a  minute  to  this  effect  was  accord 
ingly  made. 

On  this,  as  well  as  a  previous  occasion,  when 
the  subject  of  marriage  was  under  notice,  several 
Friends  specially  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  of 
i  there  being  so  large  a  number  of  our  members  un- 
imarriedj  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  many  having 
unduly  postponed  the  forming  of  a  matrimonial 
connection,  because  probably  not  in  circumstances 
to  begin  housekeeping  in  so  high  a  style  as  that  of 
their  parents.  Such  a  state  of  matters  was  pro 
nounced  a  very  undesirable  one,  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  usefulness 
)f  individuals. 

Another  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  brought  forward,  accompanied  by  an  address 
•elative  to  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians  in 
heir  intercourse  with  uncivilized  nations.  Much 
mity  was  expressed  with  the  excellent  sentiments 
-vhich  the  document  inculcated,  but  its  adaptation 
jO  the  purpose  was  held  to  be  very  doubtful.  The 
neeting,  therefore,  concluded  to  commit  it  verbally 

0  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  leaving  that  meet- 
ng  the  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  may  be  thought 
>e8t. 

Next  came  the  Report  of  the  Conference  upon 
he  Constitution  and  l)uties  of  the  Meeting  for 
bufferings,  containing  a  series  of  suggestions,  seven 
n  number,  intended  to  enlarge  the  constituency 
ind  promote  the  efficiency  of  that  Meeting.  These 
uggestions  or  propositions,  after  some  deliberation 
nd  slight  amendment,  were  accepted ;  and  a 
mall  committee  was  intrusted  with  the  preparing 

1  them  for  the  press,  with  a  view  to  their  being 


circulated  in  the  usual  way.  Adjourned  at  two 
o'clock. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The  busi- 
ness of  the  sitting  was  of  a  more  varied  character 
than  some  of  the  preceding.  There  was  first  read 
a  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  reference  to 
Kent  Quarterly  Meeting,  together  with  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  assist  that  meet- 
ing, stating  their  having  three  times  attended  it, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  on  the  ap- 
pointment. The  report  was  deemed  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  were  continued  accord- 
ingly. 

Certain  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  afterwards  read,  embracing  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Negro  and  Aborigines  Fund, 
the  amount  collected  since  last  Yearly  Meeting 
exceeding  £2200.  The  expenditure  had  extended 
to  about  £500,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1 900, 
with  the  prospect  of  additional  subscriptions  to  be 
received. 

The  foregoing  minutes  also  embraced  the  report 
of  the  Book  and  Printing  Committee,  detailing  the 
transactions  of  the  past  year  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  on  the  General  Epistle,  which 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  docu- 
ment, entitled  "  A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ," 
&c,  having  attended  to  their  appointment,  a 
member  of  it  proceeded  to  specify  the  alterations 
which  had  appeared  desirable  to  the  committee. 
In  the  title,  the  word  "  Address"  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  "  Salutation,"  together  with  a  few  other 
alterations,  for  the  most  part  merely  verbal ;  but 
the  danger  of  opening  up  a  discussion,  on  points 
already  settled,  becoming  apparent,  it  was  thought 
best  to  leave  so  trivial  a  matter,  as  the  mere 
change  of  one  word  for  another  of  similar  import, 
to  the  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  ;  who 
were  authorized  to  print,  and  circulate  the  address 
among  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

*    *  Adjourned  at  half  past  six. 

The  Large  Committee  soon  after  met,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  of  the  epistles  prepared  in  reply 
to  those  received  from  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

Sixth-day  morning,  eleven  o'clock. — A  conside- 
rable part  of  this  sitting  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Friends  in  the  ministry,  and  by  some  others,  all 
previous  to  the  regular  business.      *       *  * 

In  this  interval,  the  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, as  this  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  came  unexpectedly,  but,  it  is  hoped, 
not  unprofitably,  again  under  review.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  that  when  this  subject  was 
specially  before  the  meeting,  an  expectation  was 
held  out  of  an  opportunity  being  afforded,  proba- 
bly in  the  Large  Committee,  for  a  free  expression 
of  sentiment  upon  the  latter  clause  of  the  fourth 
query.  It  was  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
in  order  to  get  through  the  business  this  evening, 
the  opportunity  anticipated  for  this  purpose  could 
not  be  obtained  this  year.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
this  disappointment  which  led  a  Friend  to  remark, 
that  while  so  much  consideration  had  been  claimed, 
and  it  might  be  rightly,  for  what  might  be  termed 
our  foreign  policy,  he  thought  it  of  more  impor- 
tance that  the  interests  of  our  Society  at  home 
should  receive  an  equal,  if  not  a  larger  share  of 
attention.  For  although,  as  had  been  remarked, 
the  Friend  who  took  the  lead  in  the  anticipated 
conference  was  absent,  yet  there  were  many  others 
here  who  knew  what  were  his  views,  and  sympa- 
thized, like  him,  with  that  large  and  growing  por- 
tion of  our  younger  members  who,  with  the  in- 
creased light  of  the  present  day,  felt  the  require- 
ments of  our  discipline  to  be  an  infringement  of 
their  Christian  liberty ;  because  of  what  appeared 


to  them,  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  the  words  in 
the  query  referred  to,  whereby  plainness,  or  sim- 
plicity of  apparel,  was  mistaken  for  peculiarity. 

Another  Friend  followed,  who,  while  he  was  not 
averse  to  such  an  interchange  of  opinion  as  that 
which  a  previous  speaker  thought  so  desirable, 
turned  his  observations  in  another  direction ;  and, 
if  we  understood  him  aright,  alluded  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  worldly  position  of  Friends  exerted 
in  respect  to  our  growth  in  grace.  In  looking  at 
the  past  history  and  present  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  material  change 
of  position  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  Friends 
generally,  compared  with  that  occupied  by  our 
early  Friends,  among  whom,  as  was  said  of  the 
primitive  believers,  "  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  were 
called  ;"  but  of  late  years  there  had  been  not  a 
few  who  had  amassed,  and  were  in  course  of  amass- 
ing, to  themselves  great  wealth ;  this,  united  with 
the  support  which  many  of  them  gave  to  the  bene- 
volent undertakings  of  the  age,  procured  them  the 
applause  of  the  world,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  soil  for  either  the  preservation  or  growth 
of  our  peculiar  religious  profession,  &c. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was 
again  brought  in,  as  revised  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  that  service.  The  document, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  was  accepted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  printing  and  distribu- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Friends  in  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica. The  Large  Committee  having,  as  already 
stated,  decided  that  no  epistle  should  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  now  presented  a  minute  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and  suitable  for  transmission 
to  the  correspondents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  along 
with  the  other  documents  usually  sent  at  this  time, 
which  minute,  the  meeting  agreed  to  adopt. 

The  document,  entitled  "  A  Salutation  in  the 
Love  of  Christ,"  &c,  not  being  referred  to  in  all 
the  epistles  to  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  a 
paragraph  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  accom- 
pany that  paper. 

In  the  epistle  to  Ohio,  there  is  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  no  disciplinary  action 
had  been  taken  in  that  Yearly  Meeting,  against 
the  other  body  of  Friends,  represented  by  Benja- 
min Hoyle ;  and  those  with  whom  we  are  in  cor- 
respondence, are  advised  to  cherish  such  a  disposi- 
tion, and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct,  as  would 
tend  to  draw  towards  them  those  with  whom  they  had 
so  long  formerly  been  in  connexion  and  fellowship. 

*  *  An  adjournment  took  place  till  five  o'clock ; 
the  Committee  on  Epistles  being  to  meet  in  the 
interim,  to  dispose  of  the  General  Epistle. 

Sixth-day  evening,  five  o'clock. — The  business 
of  this  sitting  was  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
General  Epistle;  one  ministering  Friend  preced- 
ing, and  another  following  it,  with  some  impressive 
observations.  The  Epistle  being  approved  of,  its 
adoption  was  minuted,  together  with  the  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness  for  the  loving-kindness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  meeting  from  one  season  to  another,  and  for 
the  help  graciously  afforded  in  conducting  the  bu- 
siness which  had  come  before  it  at  this  time ;  the 
clerk  verbally  adding  this  apostolic  language, 
"  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  establish,  strengthen,  settle  you,  in  every 
good  word  and  work ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen." 

After  a  pause  of  much  solemnity,  the  meeting 
separated. 
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MEETING  OP  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 
At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  body,  after  a 
satisfactory  report  from  the  Committee  of  Elders, 
respecting  the  meetings  for  worship,  held  in  and 
about  London  during  the  course  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  much  suitable  counsel  was  imparted  in  the 
flowing  of  brotherly  love  and  concord,  on  the  na- 
ture of  true  gospel  ministry ;  and  also  the  duty  of 
elders  in  relation  to  the  giving  of  advice  where 
needful. 

A  certificate,  sympathizing  with  our  dear  friend, 
Kobert  Lindsey,  in  respect  to  the  arduous  service 
which  he  has  in  prospect,  and  commending  him  to 
the  kind  attention  of  Friends,  and  others  not  in  re- 
ligious profession  with  us,  was  produced  and  care- 
fully revised.  The  alterations  were  few,  and  it  was 
issued  in  the  fresh  feeling  of  unity  with  the  con- 
cern. Although  the  meeting  sat  nearly  three  hours,  it 
was  considered  a  favoured  time,  no  restriction  in  the 
exercise  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  freedom,  as  re- 
gards religious  service,  being  felt,  whilst  the  right 
bounds  of  this  freedom  appeared  to  be  carefully 
observed.  A  suitable  minute  closed  the  proceed- 
ings. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  20th. 

An  influential  meeting  had  been  held  in  Liverpool,  in 
aid  of  the  movement  for  an  increased  supply  of  cotton. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  afford  ample  resources  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  nation 
to  aid  the  measures  by  which  its  growth  may  be  estab- 
lished and  extended. 

The  London  Times  advocates  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cuba,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking  the 
African  slave  trade. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  engaged  in  consider- 
ing the  Jews'  Oath  and  Disabilities  bill.  It  had  met  with 
strong  opposition,  but  was  expected  to  pass. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  running  the  Cana- 
dian line  of  steamers,  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec, 
weekly  instead  of  every  two  weeks  as  heretofore.  A 
contract  was  also  to  be  immediately  entered  into  for 
building  new  and  more  powerful  steamers. 

The  Birkenhead  half  of  the  Telegraphic  cable  has  been 
completed,  and  found  to  be  perfect,  after  the  requisite 
tests. 

The  firm  of  Evans,  House  &  Co.,  London  and  Austra- 
lian shippers,  has  failed.    Liabilities,  £200,000. 

The  warehouses  of  Pickford  &  Co.  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  A  great  quantity  of  com  was  consumed  in 
them  ;  total  loss,  about  £250,000. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  prices 
nearly  unchanged.  Breadstuffs  were  in  more  demand  ; 
flour,  at  an  advance  of  6d.  a  1».,  and  wheat,  2d. ;  corn 
unchanged. 

The  London  money  market  was  easier.  The  Bank 
rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  to  six  per  cent.  Con- 
Bols,  93|. 

FRANCE. — The  official  reports  for  185C  show  a  great 
increase  in  the  imports  and  exports.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  would  meet  next 
month,  in  Germany.  The  crops  of  every  kind  in  France 
are  good,  except  the  vine. 

BWEDEN. — The  report  that  the  King  was  about  to 
abdicate  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  is  incorrect.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  intends  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  the  cares  of  public  business,  and  go  to 
some  place  in  Norway,  for  sea  bathing.  The  Prince 
Royal  will  supply  his  place,  during  the  King's  absence. 

ITALY. — During  the  performance  of  a  piece,  called 
"The  Capture  of  tho  MalakofT,"  in  the  theatre  of  Leg- 
horn, the  fireworks  ignited  the  scenery,  and  the  flames 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  causing  a  panic  in  which  43 
persons  were  killed,  and  194  wounded.  The  Pope  was 
on  a  tour  through  part  of  Italy.  On  the  10th,  says  a 
Bologna  paper,  "Pius  IX.  crowned  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  on  Mount  dclU  (iuurdia,  so  dear  to  the 
Bologncso." 

SWITZERLAND. — A  sad  catastrophe  had  occurred 
at  the  Hauenstein  tunnel,  in  consequence  of  the  wood- 
work of  a  shaft  taking  fire,  which  filled  the  tunnel  with 
noxious  vapours,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  workmen. 
About  seventy  men  had  lost  their  lives  by  suffocation. 
The  National  Council  has  uuanimously  ratified  the  Neuf- 
chatcl  Treaty. 

ROSSI  A. — A  treafy  of  commerce  belween  Russia  and 


France  has  been  signed.  Trade  was  very  dull  in  St. 
Petersburg,  with  few  foreign  orders  for  grain.  The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  were  to  embark  at  Cronstadt  on  the 
23d  of  Sixth  month,  for  a  tour  in  Germany,  and  to  have, 
it  was  reported,  an  interview  with  the  French  Emperor 
at  Wildbald. 

AUSTRIA. — Austria  was  making  further  concessions 
to  the  Hungarians.  Rumours  were  rife  of  a  conference 
of  the  Potentates  of  the  Italian  States.  The  Pope  of 
Rome,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
others,  it  was  said,  would  be  present  at  it. 

SAXONY. — The  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  most 
of  the  German  Principalities  were  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake on  the  7th  ult.  Great  consternation  was  caused 
among  the  people,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  serious  damage  occasioned  by  the  event. 

PRUSSIA. — The  police  at  Berlin  is  understood  to  have 
obtained  a  clue  to  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  among  the 
working  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  gene- 
ral strike  in  all  trades  on  the  same  day,  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  There  is  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted drought  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. 

CHINA. — Shanghai  dates  to  Fourth  mo.  20th,  report 
that  the  town  of  Hokow  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels. 
They  were  also  making  head  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Foo-Chow-Foo.  The  long  drought  is  said  to  have  af- 
fected the  first  crop  of  silk,  which  will  be  a  short  one. 
Famine  prevails  in  Canton,  and  the  people  have  difficulty 
to  sustain  life.  The  city  is  again  menaced  by  the  rebels 
who  were  in  strong  force,  in  the  district  of  Cheng,  near 
Canton. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Utah.— Col.  Cummings,  of  In- 
diana, has  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Governor  of  the  territory.  He  proposes  to  take  his 
family  with  him,  and  make  Utah  his  permanent  home. 
If  the  Mormons  should  persevere  in  setting  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  it  will  then,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Senator  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  be  incumbent  on 
Congress  to  repeal  the  organic  act,  and  blot  the  terri- 
torial government  out  of  existence.  The  country  would 
then  be  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  Mormons  could  be 
punished  in  any  State  or  territory. 

Kansas. — At  the  late  election  for  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  form  a  State  Constitution,  the  Free  State  men 
generally  abstained  from  voting,  and  are  therefore  not 
represented  in  it.  Gov.  Walker  insists  that  whatever 
Constitution  is  formed  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  whole  people  of  Kansas,  including  those  who  may 
be  iu  the  territory  next  fall,  as  actual  residents.  If  this 
is  not  done,  he  declares  he  will  join  the  Free  State  party 
in  opposing  it,  and  declares  his  belief  that  Congress  will 
not  admit  Kansas  with  a  Constitution  so  formed.  The 
Georgia  Democratic  Convention  denounces  Gov.  Walker 
for  expressing  these  sentiments,  and  also  for  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  Kansas  would  become  a  Free  State. 
The  Convention  further  declared  its  full  confidence,  that 
the  President  will  manifest  fidelity  to  the  principles 
which  carried  him  into  office,  by  removing  Gov.  Walker. 

California. — The  steamship  Illinois  arrived  at  N.  York, 
from  Aspinwall,  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  San  Francisco 
dates  to  the  5th.  She  brought  nearly  two  millions  in 
gold  and  about  800  passengers.  A  bark  had  arrived  at 
Panama,  with  300  of  Walker's  men,  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Aspinwall,  and  were  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Roanoke,  at  that  port,  when  the  Illinois  sailed.  The 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  Wabash  also  had  142  of  Walker's 
men,  who  had  been  brought  from  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
in  the  sloop  of  War  Cyane.  The  Costa  Ricans  still  held 
Rivas,  and  kept  possession  of  the  river  San  Juan,  collect- 
ing the  impost  duties.  Gen.  Martinez  has  been  appointed 
Provisional  President  of  Nicaragua.  The  weather  in  the 
interior  of  California  had  been  very  warm,  in  some  loca- 
lities the  thermometer  having  risen  to  100°  in  the  shade. 
There  had  been  no  rain  of  consequence,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks.  The  late  spring  rains  had  greatly 
benefited  the  growing  crops,  aud  a  fair,  though  not  an 
average  yield  was  anticipated.  Great  indignation  was 
felt  throughout  the  State,  against  the  Mormons  at  Salt 
Lake,  since  the  late  developments  respecting  their  con- 
duct. It  was  reported  that  Col.  Harasztby,  melter  and 
refiner  nt  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint,  was  a  defaulter  to  a 
large  amount.  He  had  made  over  all  his  property  to  the 
U.  S.  government  against  any  deficiency,  justly  charge- 
able to  him.  It  seems  that  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  has 
been  wasted  at  the  Branch  Mint,  during  the  last  four 
years,  hum  bad  management  and  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  flues  and  chimneys.  The  sweepings  of  the 
roofs  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  found 
to  contain  gold.  From  one  of  them,  about  300  ounces 
of  gold  were  collected.  A  considerable  quantity  was 
obtained  from  the  roof  of  a  building,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  yards  distant  from  the  Mint.  The  trial  of  Edward 
McGowan,  on  the  charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  mur- 


der of  James  King,  of  William,  terminated  in  his  acquittal. 
Had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  last  year,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  hung  by  them. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  324.  The  shipments 
of  specie  from  this  port,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  have  amounted  to  $22,398,692. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  131.  The  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was  last  season.  The 
shipments  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  mines,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  1,715,175  tons, 
being  79,504  tons  less  than  last  year.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  "  Main  Line  of  the  State  Improvements"  was 
exposed  to  public  sale  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  bought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000,  payable  in  the  manner  specified 
in  the  act  of  Assembly.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
had  previously  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  act 
which  permitted  the  company  to  buy  for  $9,000,000,  and 
to  obtain  in  consequence  an  exemption  forever  from 
taxation,  was  unconstitutional  and  of  no  effect,  and  had 
enjoined  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit  thereof. 

Texas. — The  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
in  this  State,  are  all  said  to  be  promising ;  that  of  sugar 
is  expected  to  be  unusually  large.  Yet,  in  portions  of 
the  State,  corn  and  other  provisions  are  very  scarce  and 
dear.  At  Austin,  corn  was  $2.50  per  bushel ;  at  Galves- 
ton, $1.35. 

Miscellaneous. — Jersey  City.,  N.  J.,  had  a  population, 
on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  last,  of  24,705,  being  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  2447. 

Straw  Bonnets. — Seven  millions  were  made  in  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  last  year,  and  as  many  more  in  Foxboro',  an 
adjoining  town. 

A  Fast  Train. — The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  now  running  a  train  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  which  makes  ten  stops,  and  completes 
the  distance,  282  miles,  in  nine  hours. 

Moss  Bread. — A  Finnish  Journal,  the  Suomctar,  states 
that  the  Russian  government  has  despatched  two  phy- 
sicians to  the  parishes  of  Northern  Finland,  to  instruct 
the  inhabitants  in  the  art  of  making  bread  from  moss. 

The  Forty-fourth  Asleriod  was  discovered  on  the  night 
of  Fifth  mo.  27th,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  making 
the  sixth  which  has  been  discovered  by  Hermann  Gold- 
schmidt.  • 

Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  26th  ult.,  the  steamer 
Montreal,  on  her  passage  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  with 
emigrant  passengers,  took  fire,  when  about  twelve  miles 
from  Quebec.  The  flames  spread  with  fearful  rapidity, 
quickly  causing  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
loss,  it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  three  hundred  lives.  Some 
were  burned  to  death,  but  the  greater  number  perished 
by  drowning. 

Population  of  Hanover. — The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  census,  has  1,819,777  inhabitants, 
occupying  206,015  dwellings. 

Yellow  Fever  at  Monte  Video. — Advices  to  the  18th  of 
Fifth  month,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  deaths  from  yel- 
low fever,  were  occurring  there  daily,  and  there  were  no 
indications  of  an  abatement. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  the 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named, viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 
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WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessnssah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 

Edenezer  Worth,  Marshaltou,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaioun,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Seoond  street. 
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ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  SocUl,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

Eome,  Dec.  28,  1852. 
With  the  improved  facilities  of  motion  which 
rere  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  last  letter, 
re  approached  Rome  by  the  old  Cassian  way.  The 
ist  place  of  much  importance  on  our  route  was  the 
own  of  Viterbo  ;  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient 
Fanum  Voltumnae,"  where  the  associated  Etrus- 
an  States  held  their  general  assemblies.  Passing 
ie  elevations  of  no  great  height,  which  mark  on 
lat  side  the  boundaries  of  the  Campagna  Romana, 
e  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Tyber,  which 
owed  od,  about  four  hundred  feet  iu  breadth,  with 
full  and  strong  current; — not  clear  and  spark- 
ug  like  the  Rhone,  but  with  that  dark  and  muddy 
jpearance  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  Soane  and 
.e  Arno.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
ty,  we  crossed  this  celebrated  river  at  the  old 
ilvian  bridge  ;  the  place  where  the  envoys  of  the 
llobrogi  were  intercepted  in  the  time  of  Cicero ; 
eir  letters  taken ; — and  Cataline's  conspiracy  dis- 
vered.  At  this  bridge,  among  other  places 
lich  witnessed  their  patriotic  resistance,  the  mo- 
rn Romans  opposed  the  recent  entrance  of  the 
•ench,  with  no  small  share  of  the  courage  of  their 
cestors.  Passing  down  on  the  north  side  of  the 
er,  we  came  into  the  city  by  the  a  Porta  del 
polo,"  the  Gate  of  the  People. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  arrested  my  atten- 
n,  as  we  passed  through  the  People's  Gate,  and 

0  the  great  square  into  which  it  opens,  was  an 
;yptian  obelisk  of  red  granite,  towering  to  a  great 
ght,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
lisk,  which  was  first  erected  by  Remeses,  the 
yptian  king  who  is  known  in  Grecian  writers, 
Jer  the  name  of  Sesostris,  stood  originally  in  the 
f  of  Heliopolis  in  lower  Egypt ;  and  was  brought 
Rome  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
tium.    The  sight  of  this  striking  object,  the 
morial  of  other  ages  and  distant  climes,  vividly 
ailed  to  my  mind  that  I  had  entered  a  city, 
ich  more  than  any  other  had  extended  its  influ- 
e  either  by  arts  or  arms ; — the  conqueror  and 
mother  of  nations  ;  the  mighty  emblem  of  the 
!  and  fall  of  greatness ; — the  central  point  of 
fane  history ;  from  which,  as  if  standing  on  the 
iding  line  of  ages,  the  mind  books  back  to  the 
inning,  and  forward  to  the  end. 

I U  the  earliest  opportunity  I  visited  the  Capi- 
ne  Hill;  not  only  because  it  stood  first  and 

1  treat  in  my  historical  associations  ;  but  because 
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I  had  hoped  by  ascending  it  to  gain  at  once  a  full 
view  of  the  city,  and  in  this  way  adjust  and  loca- 
lize my  remembrances.    At  the  base  of  the  steps 
which  ascend  this  still  imposing  eminence,  are  two 
Egyptian  lions  of  bronze  granite.    At  their  top  are 
marble  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses ;  and  in  a  central  position,  in  the  open  place 
or  square  of  the  summit,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Campodoglio,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  elevated  on  a  large  pedestal 
composed  of  a  single  marble  block.    This  is  the 
only  bronze  equestrian  statue,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  times  of  ancient  Rome.    But  this  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  chief  circumstance,  which  im- 
parts to  it  an  interest  and  value.    I  came  unex- 
pectedly in  view  of  this  remarkable  statue,  and 
stopped  to  look  at  it.    It  seized  hold  of  my  con- 
ceptions with  a  power,  which  seemed  to  me  a  test 
of  its  excellence.    Again  and  again  I  turned  to 
examine  it.    The  noble  form  of  Aurelius  is  seated 
firmly  erect.    His  countenance  is  imperial.  His 
right  hand  is  proudly  extended,  as  if  indicating  the 
movement  and  destiny  of  nations.    The  horse,  on 
which  he  is  seated,  seems  to  knows  that  he  bears 
an  emperor.    His  form  is  the  embodiment  of  ener- 
getic strength.    His  neck  curves  in  the  direction 
of  his  master's  hand  ;  and  his  large  eye  appears  to 
glow,  as  it  catches  the  meaning  of  its  controlling 
power.    Lifting  his  right  hoof,  he  throws  it  firmly 
forward  with  a  movement  corresponding  to  the 
curvature  of  the  neck  and  the  stern  direction  of 
the  hand  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  broad  and  mus- 
cular breast  swells  with  the  impulse  of  his  own 
fiery  action.    It  is  thus  that  I  recall  it  to  mind,  as 
I  am  seated  to  write ; — a  form  true  to  nature ; — 
the  action  giving  life  to  the  form ;  and  the  life  en- 
"arged  and  glowing  with  greatness  and  fiery  im- 
pulse. Such  are  the  works  of  art  which  are  every- 
where found  in  Rome  and  in  Roman  territory ;  so 
that  if  it  be  true,  that  she  is  dead  in  the  form  of  her 
ancient  nationality,  it  is  equally  so  that  she  lives, 
and  will  continue  to  live,  in  the  perpetuity  of  her 
genius. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
is  the  Franciscan  church  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ara 
Coeli.  As  I  looked  upon  this  church,  I  called  to 
mind  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  which  in 
early  life  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It 
was  here,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  auto-bio- 
graphy, "  On  the  14th  of  October,  1764,  as  he  sat 
musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers;"  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  first 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

Leaving  the  area  of  the  Campodoglio,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  works  of  art  within  and  around  it,  I 
ascended  the  tower  of  the  modern  Capitol.  Below 
me,  including  the  Capitoline,  were  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians ; 
the  Palatine,  once  inhabited  by  Romulus  and  Numa, 
and  iu  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  the  resi- 
dence of  Quintus  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  now  strew- 
ed with  the  fragments  of  the  Caosar's  palaces ; — at 
a  little  distance,  and  reaching  to  the  Tyber,  the 
Aventine,  which  in  other  days  had  been  surmount- 
:d  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Minerva,  and  a 
palace  of  Trajan,  but  now  more  destitute  of  editiccs 


of  every  kind  than  any  other  of  the  seven  hills ; — 
in  another  direction  the  Celian,  the  place  of  resi- 
dence assigned  to  the  ancient  Albans,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  principal  city — its  extreme 
limit  marked  at  the  present  time  by  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran ; — the  Esquiline,  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  Celian,  and  extending  with 
its  gardens  and  its  remains  of  ancient  buildings  to 
the  city  walls ; — the  Quirinal,  a  long,  narrow  emi- 
nence, commencing  at  the  Forum  of  the  Trajan, 
covered  with  buildings  comparatively  modern,  and 
extending  back  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  in  a  north- 
east direction ; — and  the  Viminal,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Esquiline.  These  hills,  of  moderate 
height  and  extent,  rising  perhaps  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  did  not  look  to 
me  like  the  hills  which  I  had  seen  in  America ;  but 
there  is  a  greatness  besides  that  which  is  physical, 
and  history  had  magnified  them ;  so  that  they  filled 
a  much  larger  space  in  my  mind.  Beautiful  above 
was  the  clear  Italian  sky.  In  the  valley  below, 
skirting  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  was  the 
winding  Tyber.  Moving  among  the  memorials  of 
decay  and  dissolution,  it  seemed  to  have  no  death 
and  no  decay  in  itself;  but  still  kept  its  triumph- 
ant march,  as  in  the  days  of  Romulus  and  Camil- 
lus,  from  its  native  mountains  to  the  sea.  Beyond 
the  Tyber  was  Mount  Janiculum.  In  the  opposite 
direction  was  the  mighty  Coliseum.  In  the  distance 
was  the  long  line  of  the  Appenines.  Directly  be- 
neath me,  in  one  direction  was  the  steep  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  in  the  other,  the  old  Roman  Forum. 
Such  were  the  various  objects  of  interest  around 
and  before  me.  Having  looked  upon  them  for  a 
short  time,  I  came  down  from  the  Capitol. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Coliseum,  as  one  of  the 
objects  seen  from  the  tower  of  the  Capitoline  bill, 
— that  great  ruin  of  Rome  and  the  world  ;  and  I 
am  reminded  now  of  my  first  visit  to  it.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Rome.  The 
sky  was  cloudless.  The  moon  shone  brightly.  That 
night,  in  company  with  the  excellent  friends  who 
had  accompanied  me  thus  far,  I  went  to  visit  this 
mighty  ruin.  The  Coliseum,  taking  its  name  as 
some  have  conjectured  from  its  great  size,  is  an 
amphitheatre ;  elliptical  in  its  shape,  six  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  one  direction,  measuring  from 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  wall,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  in  the  other.  The  height  of  the 
wall  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet.  This 
immense  edifice  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  and  finished  by  his  son  Titus,  ten  years 
after  his  return  to  Rome  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Capable  of  holding  orginally  eighty- 
seven  thousand  persons,  and  built  with  all  the 
strength  which  architectural  genius  and  profuse 
expenditure  could  impart  to  it,  it  is  now  a  great 
mass  of  ruins.  We  walked  through  the  broken 
arches  of  this  mighty  desolation.  The  moon  threw 
its  light  full  upon  the  open  arena ;  tinging  the 
dewy  grass  and  the  clinging  ivy  which  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  walls.  I  remembered  Byron's  ad- 
mirable description : 

"  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall." 
I  subsequently  visited  it  in  the  day-time.  My 
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mind  had  never  been  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
greatness  of  man's  works  or  the  magnitude  of  their 
desolation;  tut  the  impression  was  subdued  and 
obliterated  by  the  recollection,  that  this  very  spot 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  contests  of 
Christianity.  Within  these  vast  walls,  the  Eoman 
people,  in  the  days  of  imperial  enslavement  and 
corruption,  assembled  to  witness  the  contests  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  dying  struggles  of  gladiators.  But 
this  was  not  all.  'J  hey  looked  with  almost  equal 
pleasure  upon  tlie  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  A 
cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space.  As  I 
fixed  my  eves  upon  this  significant  emblem,  I  saw 
in  my  imagination  the  dying  christian.  It  was 
there  he  knelt.  Perhaps  upon  the  very  spot  where 
I  stood,  a  mother  or  a  sister  looked  down  upon  him, 
and  prayed  that  his  faith  might  not  fail.  He  lifted 
his  e\es  to  heaven.  His  body  was  torn  by  the  wild 
beasts.  His  blood  mingled  with  the  sand  of  the 
arena.  Perhaps  it  was  Ignatius  or  Justin,  names 
memorable  in  christian  history;  perhaps  some  hum- 
ble believer,  unknown  to  the  world,  but  dear  to  the 
Saviour.  It  was  thus,  in  those  days  of  fiery  trial, 
that  the  old  and  voung,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children, 
perished.  But  Christianity  still  lives.  When  true 
to  her  principles  of  love,  forgiveness,  and  willing- 
ness to  suffer,  she  always  conejuers;  and  no  defeat 
and  no  dishonour  is  recorded  of  her,  except  when, 
forgetful  of  the  principles  and  example  of  her  Mas- 
ter, she  returns  violence  with  violence. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 

This  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  probably  reached  her  home,  in  the  last 
winter  mouth,  not  long  after  the  above,  as  she  writes 
to  a  friend,  from  Stepney  Causeway,  Fourth  month 
20th,  1802:  "  My  time  has  not  been  mine  own  for 
years  past,  nor  do  I  feel  it  so  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  family  visit  closed  yesterday.  I  have  had, 
since  coming  home,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
sittings  of  this  kind.  I  hope,  that  in  fetching  wa- 
ter for  others,  thou  and  thy  fellows  have  been  wa- 
tered at  times.  I  think,  were  it  not  for  the  brook 
by  the  way,  in  my  late  engagement  of  a  similar 
kind,  I  had  many  a  time  fainted  :  we  are  merciful- 
ly dealt  with."  In  the  following  Seventh  month, 
writing  to  the  same  friend,  she  says  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, which  her  friend  endured  :  "  It  will  weigh 
amongst  those  things  that  help  to  sanctify  the  bet- 
ter part;  and  is  therefore,  instead  of  being  unno- 
ticed by  the  Most  High,  precious  in  his  holy  sight. 
Ah !  it  seems  to  me  a  favour  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  immortal,  to  recognize 
tli>-  common  occurrences  of  life,  to  take  account  of 
all  our  little  affairs.  Surely,  if  we  sanctify  the 
Lord  of  hosts  alone,  and  if  he  is  our  fear,  and  our 
dread,  we  Bhall  be  taught  by  him  to  esteem  this  a 
great  blearing;  and  have  to  acknowledge,  that 
although  nt  times,  we  M  i  ni  almost  crushed  under 
our  exercises,  yet  he  1  weighetb  the  mountains'  to 
us 'in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.'  Thus 
may  we  learn  to  trust  his  providence,  and  rely  on 
his  infinite  wisdom.  I  almost  hoped  at  one  time, 
to  have  seen  thy  face  ere  I  embarked  for  Ireland  ; 
but  now  it  docs  not  le>ok  likely.  My  mind  has 
been  and  is  humbled  in  the  prospect  before  me ; 
and  it  was  not  without  many  tears  that  I  laid  it 
before  my  friends,  in  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings.  They  have  furnished  me  with  expres- 
sions of  their  concurrence,  and  my  credentials 
breathe  forth  desires  for  my  safety." 

The  first  intelligence  we  have  from  her  after  her 
arrival  in  Ireland,  is  from  Youghal,  in  the  Ele- 
venth month,  which  gives  account  of  a  large  pub- 


lic meeting  she  had  there,  in  which  she  had  to 
speak  with  no  want  of  utterance,  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  solemn  sup- 
plication. Soon  after  this,  another  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  friend,  J.  G.  Bevan,  expressing 
his  trust  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  there  were 
always  genuine  good  desires  for  her,  and  now  that 
she  might  be  preserved  during  the  remaining  part 
of  this  journey,  in  fear,  in  humility,  and  in  confi- 
dence in  the  power  that  had  hitherto  supported  her. 
From  Clonmel  she  writes,  Twelfth  mo.  15th,  to  her 
friend,  Ann  Pumphrey :  "  Thouknowest  how  I  used 
to  be  led  along,  when  it  was  our  lot  to  be  together ; 
when  we  partook  of  the  '  wormwood  and  the  gall,' 
in  some  most  trying  exercises.  I  have,  with  hum- 
ble gratitude,  to  acknowledge  that  my  way  now 
seems  less  rugged,  the  dispensation  of  so  much  pub- 
lic exposure  being,  I  trust,  through  the  holy  effi- 
cacy of  the  Spirit  fulfilled,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  finished.  Thou  canst  better  conceive  than  I 
can  describe,  the  release  my  mind  experiences  in 
being  excused  going  into  the  streets  and  markets, 
the  prison-houses,  and  the  asylums  of  the  sick ; 
yet  my  soul  hath  sympathy  in  secret  with  the  woes 
of  my  dear  fellow-creatures,  and  from  this  I  feel  no 
desire  to  be  exempt.  Since  coming  to  Ireland,  I 
have  not  been  without  seasons  of  probation,  but  may 
tell  thee,  that  it  never  was  my  lot  to  witness  more 
glorious  liberty  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry, 
than  at  some  meetings  with  Friends  hereaway. 
If,  in  adorable  mercy,  preservation  is  vouchsafed 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  all  will  be  well, 
come  what  will  come ;  and  I  think  this  mercy  is 
all  my  soul  dare  ask." 

Dublin,  First  month  2d,  1803,  "  I  left  Clonmel 
last  Sixth-day ;  we  travelled  in  a  post-chaise  to  the 
Leicester  Quarterly  Meeting.  That  for  ministers 
and  elders  began  on  Seventh-day,  and  the  whole 
was  concluded  on  Third-day  forenoon,  with  a  meet- 
ing for  worship.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  time  of 
renewal  of  strength  to  many,  wherein  the  purity  of 
the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  was  held  up  to 
view,  and  Friends  encouraged  to  attend  simply  to 
the  holy  principle,  which  led,  and  still  leads  to  the 
support  of  those  precious  testimonies.  Several  of 
the  seceders  attended,  and  the  call  was  reached 
forth  to  them  to  embrace  the  unchangeable  Truth, 
which  perhaps  some  of  their  poor  bewildered  minds 
have  never  yet  done,  although  they  once  held  it  in 
profession.  It  pleased  my  heavenly  Father  to 
baptize  my  spirit,  and  prepare  me  for  enlargement 
of  heart  and  tongue,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in 
these  meetings ;  blessed  be  his  Name  !  He  chooses 
the  '  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are.'  His  is  the  power  and  glory  forever 
We  had  a  public  meeting  for  the  people  at  large 
on  Third-day  evening,  iu  which  strength  was  given 
to  illustrate  tho  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  was 
concerned  to  acejuaiut  the  people  that  as  an  asso- 
ciated body,  we  held  these  truths  a3  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  we  be- 
lieved in  both  the  Old  and  New,  which  are  like 
one  continued  chain,  held  together  by  links.  This 
was  a  satisfaction  to  some,  not  of  our  Society,  who 
were  accjuainted  with  the  departure  of  individuals 
from  what  they  at  one  time  professed  to  believe  in. 
Both  of  the  meetings  have  been  seasons  of  relief, 
in  being  enabled  to  minister  of  the  word  of  life  ;  I 
desire  a  grateful  heart  for  the  many  mi  roiea 
bestowed." 

She  returned  to  her  residence  in  England,  aud 
on  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  mouth,  1803,  Sarah  Lynes 
Was  united  in  marriage  to  John  (Jrubb,  of  Clon- 
mel, Ireland.  The  meeting  was  crowded  ;  many 
Friends  from  London  and  neighbouring  meetings 
attended  ;  several  testimonies  were  borne,  and  sup- 
plication was  put  up  by  Mary  Bevan  aud  Sarah 


Lynes  Grubb.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
their  home  at  Clonmel,  where  she  continued  to  re- 
side several  years.  In  the  First  month,  1804,  her 
husband,  being  also  a  minister,  appears  to  have  left 
home  on  religious  service,  to  whom  she  writes  :  "  ] 
give  thee  up  to  God,  whose  thou  art,  and  whoni|| 
thou  serves.  He  hath,  I  trust,  instructed  us  indi  i; 
vidually  and  unitedly,  that  He  ought  to  have  ooi 
affections  primarily,  and  that  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  j 
Surely  his  goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  thee 
and  repay  thy  simple  dedication."  In  the  follow 
ing  month,  S.  L.  Grubb  was  again  out  in  the  worl 
of  the  gospel,  respecting  which  she  writes  to  Eliza 
beth  Grubb:  ''1  think  it  would  have  done  the 
good  to  have  been  with  us  in  our  late  peregrina 
tion  among  the  Western  Hills,  although  I  believ 
thou  wouldst  have  got  many  a  fright.  We  oftei 
talked  of  thee  when  on  very  bad  roads ;  I  thin! 
from  Skibbereen  to  Bantry,  exceeded  all ;  ther 
were  not  only  many  rocky  hills,  but  some  dee 
places  that,  had  we  been  on  horseback,  I  think  w 
should  have  concluded  were  impassable  in  a  cai 
riage  ;  but  no  accident  happened,  which  we  esteen  j 
ed  a  great  favour.  AVe  had  a  very  large  crowdej 
meeting  in  a  store,  to  satisfaction;  some  of  tbi 
soldiers  were  particularly  solid.  At  Dunmanawa;i 
the  meeting  was  held  in  a  Methodist  meeting-hous> | 
and  we  thought  it  a  very  good  one;  that  at  Innitj 
kean,  was  attended  with  some  extaordinary  powe  i 
in  ministering  to  the  people ;  it  was  held  in  a  mill 
That,  and  the  meeting  at  Passage,  cost  me  a  gre;j 
deal  of  previous  suffering;  but  I  have  as  muxa 
satisfaction  now  in  reflecting  on  them  as  any  other  J 
I  think." 

The  next  account  we  have  of  our  friend  w 
written  in  London  in  the  Sixth  month,  where  it 
probable  she  had  gone  to  attend  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  appears  to  ha 
been  in  the  early  stages  of  religious  growth,  si 
says  :  "  In  this  high  and  holy  way  I  trust  the 
my  dear,  hast  experienced  thy  feet  initiated  ;  ai 
if  sensible  that  there  has  been  in  any  wise  a  sli 
ping,  as  it  were  a  little  aside,  to  gratify  the  u 
subdued  will  and  affections,  I  would  not  have  th 
be  too  much  discouraged ;  for  as  my  mind  h 
been  turned  towards  thee,  I  have  believed  that  t 
Heavenly  Father  is  near  to  help ;  look,  therefol 
to  him,  my  dear,  and  seek  to  give  thyself  who 
into  bis  keeping,  then  will  thy  strength  be  incre 
to  stand  against  everything,  however  small  in  i 
that  oppresses  the  pure  life  in  thee.    Thus  v 
thou  come  to  the  experience  of  the  promise,  4 1  \ 
be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  saith  the  Lord ; 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  aud  cast  forth  his  roots 
Lebanon.'    Oh,  it  is  a  precious  thing  to  know 
Bivinc  presence  to  be  as  dew,  and  to  incre 
thereby  in  spiritual  strength  and  beauty." 
luding  probably  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  ad 
"  I  believe  this  has  been  thought,  by  some  se 
Friends,  to  be  a  favoured  meeting,  wherein 
young  people  were  not  forgotten." 

While  on  her  next  religious  labours  which  w 
in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England,  and  which  k 
her  and  her  husband  from  their  home  five  mon 
she  was  addressed  by  her  deeply  interested  frie 
J.  G.  Bevan,  by  letter  dated  in  the  Third  mo 
1807.  In  consideration  of  her  devotedness  to 
welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures,  he  says,  "  I  tfc 
I  feel  now  the  preciousness  of  being  the  Lo 
loving  servant  or  handmaid,  who  thinks  nothinj 
delightful  as  to  be  helped  by  him  in  his  own  t 
jness;  aud  I  desire  for  thee  that  thou  mayst,  f 
time  to  time  as  he  sees  meet,  have  such  rene> 
of  attraction  to  him  as  may  bind  thee  closer 
closer,  in  his  covenant  of  love  and  life.  So  V 
for  you  both,  for  I  wish  thy  husband  to  partal 
any  encouragement  to  perseverance;  if  any  Ijj 
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nve."  Arbroath,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  Sarah  says,  "  I 
bought  in  meeting  last  evening  of  what  the  Apostle 
aid  of  fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  for  indeed 
here  seems  something  of  the  same  nature  now  to 
ombat  with.   Although  the  gospel  day  has  so  long 

I  ince  dawned,  the  people  in  too  general  a  way, 
herish  dispositions  opposed  to  the  purity  and  sim- 

'  licity  of  this  dispensation ;  but  I  must  acknow- 
sdge,  through  Divine  mercy,  we  are  enabled  to 
peak  in  the  authority  of  Truth.    The  meeting  at 

'  )undee  was  held  in  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  as 

'o  other  commodious  place  could  be  procured. 

'  Ye  understood  that  the  Methodist  preacher  prayed 

I I  their  meeting  for  a  blessing  on  what  had  pre- 
^ded.  We  are  to  hold  a  meeting  here  this  even- 
'  icr ;  indeed  we  scarcely  can  get  through  any  town 
!  ithout  one,  but  I  hope  we  are  given  up  to  it  with- 
f  it  murmuring  ;  nay,  are  rather  thankful  to  have 
$  ie  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  us, 
'  id  I  believe  that  none  of  you  ever  felt  nearer  or 
Sarer  to  us  than  now.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
1  at  could  make  this  journey  tolerable,  but  being 
1 ,  times  favoured  to  come  to  the  resignation  of  all 
<!  to  the  Divine  hand.  I  do  not  wonder  that  S.  G. 
'iould  call  this  state  a  '  harbour,'  for  how  tossed 
'id  tried  we  are  without  it."    "Aberdeen,  15th. 

Ihe  little  family  visit  at  Kinmuck  was  accom- 
jished  on  Seventh-day,  I  believe,  to  mutual  satis- 
ction ;  and  on  First-day  we  had  rather  along 
eeting  with  Friends,  which  I  thought  was  in  the 

■  j  favoured.  Perhaps,  one  cause  of  its  length 
Might  be,  that  both  visitors  and  visited  went  to 
f  '  jeting  with  rather  large  expectations  that  we 
}  J  ight  be  refreshed  together,  and  so  had  to  wait  in 
[1  verty  till  near  the  close.    They  seem,  in  general, 

,  ]  think,  a  nice,  simple-hearted  people,  and  some  of 
Mjm  very  tender.  We  parted  in  much  love.  We 
fj:re  quite  hurried  to  get  to  Inverary,  and  riding 
r  to  the  inn,  I  perceived  that  the  meeting  was 
I  thered,  which  affected  my  spirits  a  good  deal, 
rie  people  seemed  rather  raw  and  ignorant,  but 
1  had  to  acknowledge  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
tvine  power  which  ever  stands  by  its  own  cause, 
V'i  returned  with  grateful  hearts  to  Amos  Wig- 
u  in's,  with  him  and  his  kind  wife,  who  accompa- 
Td  us  on  horseback. 

4'"  We  gave  up  to  have  a  meeting  in  an  assembly- 
fim  here,  and  to  confine  the  notice  to  people  of 
higher  class  ;  it  wa3  attended  by  many  of  this 
'fj;cription,  and  proved  a  season  of  much  enlarge- 
-» nt  of  heart  in  Divine  love,  wherein  I  humbly 
;»ie  Truth  was  exalted.  After  all  this,  a  cloud 
•■U  med  still  over  our  prospects  of  moving  forward  ; 
;,lwe  fixed  to  stay  and  have  another  meeting  that 
:'jh  ning  in  the  same  place,  and  one  at  the  old  town 
:lHay,  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  and  to  attend  the 

■  B.nthly  meeting  here  to-morrow ;  thus  we  see  how 
le  we  can  depend  upon  our  own  exertions  to  get 
ward.    The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  doc- 
les  of  truth  opened  with  clearness  and  gospel 
hority.    Perhaps,  none  of  us  ever  saw  so  large 
eeting  composed  principally  of  gay,  fashionable 
pie.    Several  of  this  description  went  from 
e  to  our  meeting  to-day  at  old  Aberdeen,  which 
i  appointed  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  wherein  new 
tter  was  given,  in  the  holy  freshness  and  hea- 
ly  life  ;  and  as  in  the  other  two  instances, 
;h  solidity  was  observed  on  the  part  of  those 
)  attended.    The  meeting  this  day  ended  with 
ery  solemn  covering,  after  my  husband  had 
d  up  the  voice  of  supplication.    In  the  first 
:ting  we  understood  there  were  seven  or  eight 
;he  clergy  present." 


.  j  fothing  gives  more  freshness  to  existence  than 
jjplfl  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  others. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Tromsoe  and  the  Laplanders. 
We  extract  from  C.  L.  Brace's  late  book,  "  The 
Norse  Folk,"  some  passages  containing  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  a  Lapland  encampment  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tromsoe  on  the  Norway  coast,  in  about  lat.  70 
deg.  The  climate  of  this  portion  of  Norway  is 
represented  as  much  milder  than  would  be  inferred 
from  its  high  northern  latitude, — the  meliorating 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  extending  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  North  Cape.  At  Hammerfest, 
in  lat.  70°  40',  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Second 
month  which  is  the  coldest  of  the  year,  is  15.4°, 
and  of  the  Eighth  month  which  is  usually  the 
warmest,  54.3°. 

At  Tromsoe  he  notes:  "  One  gentleman  has  a 
kind  of  Chinese  villa,  with  pretty  gravelled  walks 
about  it,  laid  out  among  trees,  which  from  the 
water  seem  a  grove  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and 
with  fountains  and  summer-houses.  A  green  lawn 
runs  down  from  one  side  of  the  house,  with  flowers 
in  the  grass.  There  was  something  almost  touch- 
ing in  this  effort  for  summer.  The  only  trees  that 
would  grow  there,  were  the  dwarf  birch ;  the  snow 
yet  lay  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn ;  (it  was  then 
early  in  the  Seventh  month,)  and  the  only  flowers 
were  the  sweet  Arctic  flora,  which  winter  cannot 
drive  away ;  the  yellow  ranunculus ;  the  wild 
violet,  here  almost  yellow ;  the  pink  heather  blos- 
som ;  the  white  mulberry  flower,  and  our  unfailing 
friends,  the  butter-cup  and  dandelion.  Otherwise 
no  shrub  or  fruit  or  vegetable — even  potatoes  can 
hardly  endure  the  climate." 

*  *  "It  is  an  instance  of  the  bonds  which 
the  great  Ocean  river  makes  between  most  distant 
points,  that,  in  1823,  casks  of  palm-oil  drifted 
ashore  here,  which  were  traced  to  a  wreck  on  Cape 
Lopez,  Africa.  This  stream  of  warm  water  alone 
must  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  climate  of  Nor- 
way. It  is  well  known  that  drift-ice  is  never  seen, 
even  at  Hammerfest,  or  at  nearly  71°,  while  on 
the  American  coast  it  appears  at  41°." 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Tromsoe,  we  found  a  plea- 
sant dinner  party  prepared  to  meet  us,  at  our 

friend's,  Mr.  .    The  houses  here  are  usually 

very  comfortable ;  this  is  like  a  German  house, 
with  many  tastefully-furnished  but  uncarpeted 
rooms.  Reindeer-skin  mats  you  see  about,  and 
snow-shoes,  some  six  feet  long,  at  the  outside  door. 
The  windows  are  double,  with  French  casements. 
Beautiful  flowers  are  at  almost  every  window." 
*  *  "  The  most  characteristic  things  to  be  ob- 
served, were  the  hearty,  manly  bearing  of  the 
company,  and  the  repeated  toasting.  I  think  one 
would  seldom  see  a  table-company  in  Germany, 
where  there  were  so  many  strong,  manly-looking 
persons,  and  with  such  a  free,  independent  man 
ner.  The  conversation  showed  them  all  to  be 
persons  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  much  natural 
intelligence.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  quick  wit 
and  fun  going  on  constantly  across  the  table. 
The  Norwegian  women  impress  one  very  favourably 
— as  quick,  intelligent,  and  kind  in  manner,  with 
an  equal  bearing  towards  the  men,  as  if  accustomed 
to  respect.  I  have  seen,  thus  far,  very  few  beau- 
ties among  the  upper  classes ;  the  climate  evidently 
tells  on  them." 

After  dinner  the  party  prepared  for  a  promised 
visit  to  the  Laplanders.  "  It  is  time  for  the  ex- 
cursion," said  the  active  Governor,  "  and  we  must 
prepare  for  rough  walking  !"  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  had  five  miles  for  ladies  and  all  to 
walk  through  a  marsh  and  wood,  before  we  could 
reach  the  Lapp  encampment,  which  our  friends 
would  show  us.  Think  of  such  a  walk  into  the 
forest  in  any  other  latitude  at  this  hour !  The 
light  out-doors  was  a  pleasant  full  afternoon  light 


yet,  and  in  the  northern  summer,  no  one  thinks  of 
dusk  or  sleep.  Nature  leaves  you  untrammelled. 
We  crossed  the  piece  of  water  which  surrounds 
Tromsoe,  in  boats,  and  taking  up  our  companions 
from  the  steamer,  began  the  walk  up  the  valley. 
It  was  an  excursion  to  remember.  The  paths 
wound  through  a  kind  of  thicket,  which,  in  the 
warm  valley,  showed  a  much  greater  variety  of 
vegetation  than  we  had  seen  on  the  hill  by  the 
town.  There  was  the  mountain  ash,  and  elder- 
berries, and  alders,  willows  and  birch,  and  a  num- 
ber, whose  names  I  did  not  know.  On  the  ground 
we  plucked  the  yellow  violet,  and  white  mulberry, 
and  pink-heath,  and  yellow  ranunculus,  and  now 
and  then  an  anemone,  with  the  sweet  flower  of  the 
blue-berry  or  the  hare-bell. 

A  rich  warm  afternoon  light  filled  the  valley 
with  almost  a  glory,  calling  into  short  existence 
thousands  and  thousands  of  little  insects  and 
moths.  Above  us  were  the  mighty  hills,  whence, 
whenever  we  left  our  merry  party,  we  heard  as  in 
the  most  solemn  stillness,  the  gentle  continuous 
rustling  of  the  torrents  melting  from  the  show  in 
long  silvery  streamlets — "  the  whispering  of  na- 
ture," as  one  of  our  Norwegian  friends  said.  The 
walk  was  a  very  hard  one  for  the  ladies ;  we  had 
to  carry  them  over  torrents,  guide  them  through 
morasses,  and  rescue  them  from  occasional  snow- 
drifts, which  yet  remained  even  in  summer- heats. 
The  Norwegian  gentlemen  were  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  such  escorting,  and  did  their  duty  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  *  *  *  * 
At  length,  we  came  out  on  a  beautiful  green 
interval,  with  a  brook  dashing  through  it,  lying  at 
the  base  of  great  snow-capped  hills.  We  were 
almost  upon  them,  before  we  perceived  an  encamp- 
ment of  little  turf  and  wood  huts,  with  an  en- 
closure for  cattle,  surrounded  by  a  turf  and  bush 
hedge.  One  or  two  Laplanders  stood  quietly 
among  them ;  the  whole  a  perfect  fac-simile  of 
the  pictures  in  children's  story-books.  A  place  to 
rest  was  made  on  the  green  grass  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  refreshments  were  brought  out,  while  the 
Lapps  were  hurrying  down  their  reindeer  from  the 
mountains.  I  went  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  ex- 
amine the  huts.  They  were  built  closely,  of  turf, 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  smoke,  like  an  Indian 
wigwam.  The  reindeer-cheese  was  shown  to  us, 
buried  in  the  ground,  in  wooden  vessels ;  the  milk 
was  in  heavy  wooden  pails.  The  spoons  were  of 
wood  and  horn,  curiously  cut.  We  bought  a  few, 
and  then  my  American  friend  attempted  to  buy 
some  of  their  rare  jewelry,  which  they  have  kept 
a  long  time  among  their  tribes,  but  which  they  oc- 
casionally sell  to  travellers.  They  would  not  part 
with  it. 

Of  course,  the  great  interest  was  in  the  reindeer. 
The  first  glimpse  we  caught  of  them,  was  as  of  a 
flock  of  little  black  animals,  on  the  snow  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Gradually  they  drew  nearer 
to  us,  and  we  could  see  that  they  were  driven  by 
some  little  Lapland  dogs,  and  two  boys  with  whips. 
Every  straggler  from  the  herd  was  at  once  brought 
in  by  the  dogs,  and  the  whole  mass  was  directed 
towards  us.  Finally  they  came,  trampling  and 
snuffing,  and  with  a  low  grunting  noise,  into  the 
valley,  and  passed  us,  some  two  hundred  of  them — 
the  bucks  bent  down  under  their  grand  antlers, 
the  does  very  thin  and  scraggy,  and  the  little 
fawns,  dun-coloured  and  graceful^ — all  running  into 
the  enclosure.  They  are,  as  I  before  observed,  a 
small  deer — much  more  so  than  I  expected — and 
at  this  season,  peculiarly  ugly.  The?r  motion  is  a 
kind  of  quick  trot—not  a  bound  like  that  of  our 
deer— and  it  is  said  they  will  keep  this  up  for 
ninety  miles  a  day. 

The  boy,  to  show  us  the  milk,  threw  a  lasso 
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gome  twenty  feet  over  a  doe,  and  pulled  her  up 
towards  biiu.  He  milked  her  in  a  little  wooden 
vessel.  The  milk  is  very  rich  in  quality,  richer 
than  cow's  milk — and  not  disagreeable.  We  are 
told  there  are  two  species  of  moss,  which  the  rein- 
deer iced  on — one,  a  lichen  (rangiferina)  with  a 
broad  pale-green  leaf,  which  we  observe  every- 
where on  the  rocks  (such  as  grows  on  dead  trees 
in  America;)  and  another,  the  little  white  Iceland 
moss,  which  the  Lapps  keep  and  dry  for  winter. 
*  *  The  deer  are  greatly  troubled  by  flies  and 
insects,  and,  either  to  escape  these  or  to  get  their 
favourite  moss,  they  draw  their  masters  down  at 
this  season  to  the  hills  near  the  sea. 

As  I  had  expressed  my  desire  of  making  some 
inquiries  of  the  Lapps  themselves,  especially  on 
their  religious  faith,  my  friends  called  forward  one 
of  the  young  herdsmen,  and  introduced  me,  through 
an  interpreter.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
reindeer-skin  frock,  with  a  red  visorless  cap,  and 
blue  trowsers,  tied  at  the  ancle.  He  took  off  his 
cap,  and  showed  a  good,  intelligent  face,  and  well- 
shaped  forehead,  with  the  usual  features — high 
cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  and  long  light  hair.  His 
height  was  perhaps  five  feet  six  inches.  He  was  a 
kind  of  servant  or  member  of  the  household,  the 
chief  of  which  possessed  these  reindeer. 

"  Can  you  read  I"  I  asked  through  the  inter- 
preter. 

He  answered  that  he  had  learned  of  the  school- 
masters (they  go  from  house  to  house.) 

"  Can  you  read  the  Bible?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;"  he  read  it  almost  every  day.  He 
had  been  confirmed  under  Lestadius. 

This  was  the  great  preacher  and  missionary 
among  them,  and  the  originator  of  this  remark- 
able religious  movement,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.    He  died  in  1841. 

"Do  you  believe  you  will  live  after  you  die?" 

"  Every  one  will  live,"  he  answered,  very  seri- 
ously ;  but  whether  he  should  attain  the  blessed 
life,  he  was  not  sure;  he  was  trying  very  hard, 
but  sometimes  he  was  in  doubt. 

"Do  you  think  you  will  live  above  or  below?" 

The  answer  was  remarkable :  "  God  is  every- 
where, above  and  below.  He  will  do  with  me  what 
is  good !" 

I  was  desirous  of  seeing  if  any  of  the  old  super- 
stitions still  existed  among  them. 

"  When  there  is  a  storm  among  the  mountains, 
do  you  not  believe  the  wicked  spirits  are  at  work  ?" 

"  They  are  always  busy  in  evil,  both  among 
men  and  in  the  mountains,''  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  old  Juniala  (the  heathen 
god)?" 

1  understood  from  his  answer  that  he  considered 
Juniala  to  be  Satan. 

lie  professed  also  his  belief  in  Christ,  as  "  part 
man  and  part  God." 

I  asked,  finally,  whether  he  would  like  to  live 
in  the  cities,  to  go  into  business,  and  make  money, 
and  have  a  fine  house. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  utter  disgust.  "  He 
would  not  hear  of  it:  he  was  only  used  to  this," 
and  he  Btretched  out  his  hand  to  the  mountains 
and  clouds.  "  He  could  not  leave  the  rocks  and 
the  reindeer.    He  would  die!" 

'I  here  was  something  in  his  simple  and  senten- 
tious replies  that  impressed  one  much.  His  man- 
ner was  very  serious,  and  as  it  were,  half-abstracted, 
as  if  of  a  man  living  habitually  under  principles 
and  thoughts,  not  seen  by  the  eye  or  easily  ex- 
pressed. He  seemed  a  savage  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed him,  but  I  shook  hands  with  him  nt  part- 
ing, as  if  we  belonged  to  more  than  the  Brother- 
hood of  humanity. 

The  old  chief  had  returned  now  from  taking 


care  of  the  reindeer.  I  was  introduced  to  him,  as 
from  America.  His  countenance  lighted  up  at 
once,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  where  the  son  of 
Lestadius  has  gone.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
him?"  I  said  no;  though  I  had  often  heard  the 
name  of  the  good  man.  He  seemed  pleased,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  more  of  the  old  missionary  with 
great  feeling.  We  held  then  another  theological 
conversation.  His  replies  were  by  no  means  so 
original  as  those  of  the  young  man,  and  were 
mostly  Scripture  phrases.  Once  he  said,  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  future  life,  "  Men  are  on 
earth  ;  the  bad  below,  and  the  good  above."  Of 
the  wicked  ?  "  The^  go  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Of  Jumala  and  the  heathen  superstitions, 
he  expressed  an  utter  disbelief. 

"  Is  there  any  fear  of  demons  or  evil  spirits  now 
among  your  people?" 

"  No ;  except  with  the  poorest  persons.  We 
believe  in  the  Redemption  through  Christ.  We 
do  not  care  for  anything  else." 

"  Is  there  much  drinking  in  your  tribe?" 

"  No,  no.  We  never  drink  now.  The  Spirit  of 
God  has  been  among  us." 

I  tried  to  draw  out  something  more  about  this 
strange  revival.  He  would  not  answer  much,  but 
what  he  said,  was  spoken  with  great  solemnity. 

His  opinions  on  religious  facts  were  very  clear. 
It  struck  me  that  he  generally  felt  himself  too  far 
advanced  for  my  questions.    *       *       *  * 

The  most  touching  and  interesting  thing  to  me 
in  the  conversation,  was  the  evident  feeling  towards 
the  old  missionary,  Lestadius,  and  the  deep,  solemn 
religious  faith  which  they  had  gained  from  him. 
There  are  many  splendid  monuments  scattered 
over  the  world  for  the  great  and  wise,  but  what  of 
them  could  be  half  so  beautiful  as  the  unspoken 
gratitude  and  daily  memory  inciting  to  noble 
thoughts,  in  the  hearts  of  such  poor  creatures  as 
these  ?  One  could  die  happy,  to  know  that  one's 
name  was  thus  breathed  with  the  prayers  of  the 
depressed  and  the  ignorant ! 

About  ten  o'clock,  we  started  on  our  walk  back, 

in  a  beautiful  afternoon  sun-light.    The  sky  was 

soft  and  genial  in  tone,  and  the  colours  like  those 

of  an  Indian  summer,  delicate  violet  and  warm 

purple,  with  a  dreamy  haze  in  the  horizon.  Our 

common  coats  felt  too  warm.    We  had  left  our 

thermometer  behind,  but  I  am  assured  it  frequently 

rises  at  this  season  to  94°  Fahrenheit.    Think  of 

this,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay! 

In  walking  through  the  thicket,  I  was  in  COin- 
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pany  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Tromsbe, 
and  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  replies  of 
the  young  Lapp.    *    *    I  asked  what  he  con 
sidered  to  be  the  cause  of  this  religious  movement 
among  them. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  the  preaching 
of  Lestadius  was  the  origin  of  it;  and  then  the 
grand  solitary  nature  in  which  these  people  live, 
has  cultivated  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  Peo- 
ple call  it  fanatical — and  so  it  is.  Still  I  have 
been  the  witness  that  it  has  called  forth  even  among 
the  Norwegians  in  Tromsbe,  the  most  serious  and 
solemn  desires  to  live  more  really  for  what  is  not 
seen — and  I  kuow  that  the  influence  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly deep  and  powerful  on  the  morals  and 
life  of  many  people. 

"  Whether  it  may  be  God's  Spirit,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  or  some  (less)  natural  influence,  I  believe 
that  now  all  through  Europe,  there  are  strong 
movements  for  a  more  deep  and  real  religious  life. 
We  hear  of  it  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany, 
aud  even  in  France." 

Such  words  spoken  under  the  shadow  of  great 
mountains,  with  the  silent  grandeur  of  Nature 
solemnly  attesting,  when  no  other  ear  listens,  from 


stranger  to  stranger,  crossing  each  other's  paths  a 
moment  on  the  endless  journey,  have  an  effect 
which  in  no  way  appears  on  paper,  or  when  re- 
peated afterwards. 

When  we  reached  the  boats,  our  ladies  were  j 
very  much  fatigued,  so  that  we  left  them  on  the 
steamer,  and  we  went  across  to  take  supper  with  I 
our  friends.    It  was  now  half  past  eleven — the  j 
children  were  up  in  the  house,  and  the  sun  poured 
a  blaze  of  light  into  the  rooms.    After  a  pleasant 
meal,  we  bade  good  bye,  and  towards  one  o'clock 
came  on  board  the  steamer,  while  the  rising  sun 1 
was  lighting  up  the  whole  Fiord.    It  was  impossi- 
ble to  sleep  under  the  beautiful  morning,  and  we 
walked  the  decks  in  the  mild  summer  air,  and  I 
talked  of  the  interesting  day  and  the  pleasanij 
people  of  Tromsbe,  till  the  morning  of  more  south-  i 
em  latitudes  had  really  come." 
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Epistle,  1670.  ! 
By  an  epistle  of  that  faithful  watchman,  address- j  *s 
ed  to  the  members  at  Bristol,  Friends  must  hav<<  ^ 
been  suffering  grievous  persecution,  as  it  would  ap  I  *f 
pear  many  were  deterred  or  greatly  discouragec,  ^ 
from  keeping  up  their  religious  meetings.    But  fe\j 
ministers,  it  would  seem,  were  at  liberty  to  travel  ii  Jul 
so  that  George  Fox  was  led  to  incite  and  strength  I '"'» 
en  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  use  diligence  fc  r::i 
guard  their  Friends  from  sinking  and  giving  ou 
in  the  stormy  day,  of  which  we  can  have  but  littl<|  £: 
idea,  and  compared  with  which  our  trials  arl  it 
small. 

"Dear  Friends,  now  is  the  time  for  you  t|JI 
stand  ;  therefore  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Goc 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  youj 
feet,  that  you  may  stand  in  the  possession  of  HjA 
And  you  that  have  been  public  men,  and  former! 
did  travel  abroad,  mind  to  keep  up  your  testimony  I 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  countries,  that  you  majl 
encourage  Friends  to  keep  up  their  meetings  as  usuil 
thereaway,  so  that  none  faint  in  the  time  of  tria 
but  that  all  may  be  encouraged,  both  small  an  j 
great,  to  stand  faithful  to  the  Lord  God,  and  h  j'; 
power  and  truth;  that  their  heads  may  not  sic  Bu 
in  the  storms,  but  be  kept  up  above  the  wave 
Go  into  your  meeting-places  as  at  other  times,  kef 
up  your  public  testimony,  and  visit  Friends  now, 
this  time  of  storm ;  for  there  is  your  crown  in  tl 
universal  power  and  spirit  of  God.  Let  your  minf  h 
and  souls  and  hearts  be  kept  above  all  outwai 
and  visible  things.    Few  travel  now  the  countrit 
It  may  be  well  to  visit  them,  lest  any  should  fail 
Stir  vp  one  another  in  that  which  is  good,  and 
faithjulness  in  the  Truth,  this  day.  Let  your  min 
be  kept  above  all  visible  things ;  for  God  took  ca 
for  man  in  the  beginning,  and  set  him  above  t 
works  of  his  hands ;  and  therefore  mind  the  he  I*. 
venly  treasure  that  will  never  fade  away,  and  dw  t{ 
in  the  Seed,  in  which  you  may  know  your  electic 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  forth  in  writing  what 
before  me,  because  of  my  bodily  weakness;  but 
was  desirous  in  some  measure  to  ease  my  mil  ^ 
desiring  you  may  stand  fast  and  faithful  to  i\ 
Truth.    Of  my  travels  and  weakness,  it  is  like  y 
have  heard,  and  of  my  affliction,  both  by  them  tl 
are  without,  and  also  by  them  that  are  witf 
which  are  hard  to  be  uttered.    My  love  is  to 
faithful  Friends."  G.  F. 


For  "  The  Friend 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  ) 
mind." 

Nothing  could  be  more  comprehensive,  notbj 
more  explicit,  nothing  more  binding.  With 
heart,  we  love  what  is  tender  and  attractive 
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i  with  the  soul,  -what  is  good  and  holy  ; — with  the 
i  mind,  what  is  great  and  high.  One  friend  we  love 
•  for  winDing  gentleness  or  amiability ;  another,  for 
moral  excellence  or  spiritual  piety ;  another  for  in- 
i  .ellectual  depth  or  culture,  or  imaginative  power  : 
i  jut  this  first  and  greatest  commandment  is,  that 
ive  give  the  love  of  all  the  heart,  all  the  soul,  and 
nil  the  mind,  to  Him  who  combines  all  worthiness 
nf  love  in  a  degree  utterly  inappreciable  to  the  un- 
renewed mind;  who  is  "altogether  lovely,"  whose 
I 'loving  kindness  is  better  than  life  :"  who  is  God 
i  n  holiness :  who  created  all  things,  and  crowned 
i3is  creation  with  the  mind  of  man,  and  "  upholdeth 
nil  things  by  the  Word  of  his  power  :"  whose  love, 
i  loliness,  wisdom,  and  power,  are  equal  and  eternal 
i.nd  unchangeable.  Y.  T.  E. 


For  "The  Friend." 

William  Cowper,  in  his  "Winter  Walk  at  Noon," 
las  given  an  account  of  the  transformation  which 
Spring  effects,  and  a  description  of  its  beauties,  in 
L  style  so  simple  yet  charming,  that  although  fami- 
I  iar  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  not  prove  unac- 
I eptable : — 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 

Hore  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 

i.nd  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man? 

(amiliar  with  th'  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 

i.nd  in  the  constancy  of  Nature's  course, 
'he  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
.  I.nd  renovation  of  a  faded  world, 

lee  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again, 

J.s  once  in  Gibeoo,  interrupt  the  race 
f  th'  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 
L  ow  would  the  world  admire  !    But  speaks  it  less 
is  n  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
|i  i3  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 
■  ge  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course? 
|j  11  we  behold  is  miracle;  but  seen 
La  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
H'here  now  the  vital  energy,  that  mov'd 
wvhile  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
•through  th'  imperceptible  meand'ring  veins 
■If  leaf  and  flower  ?    It  sleeps  ;  and  the  touch 
M(  unprolific  winter  has  impress'd 
J,  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 

Iut  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 
nd  all  shall  be  restor'd.    These  naked  shoots, 
irren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
akes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
lall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
nd  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
—  lall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost, 
len  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
mil  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure 
ie  scentless  and  the  scented  rose;  this  red 
□d  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other*  tall, 
d  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
neighb'ring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew 
r  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf, 
»at  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave; 
ie  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white, 
w  sanguine,  and  her  beautious  head  now  set 
ith  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  a3  if 
udious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolv'd 
hich  hue  she  most  approv'd,  she  chose  them  all ; 
pious  of  flowers,  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
t  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
ith  never  cloying  odours,  early  and  late; 
pericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
at  scarce  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezereon,  too, 
ough  leafless,  well-attir'd  and  thick  beset 
ith  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray; 
thaea  with  the  purple  eye;  the  broom 
How  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloy'd, 
r  blossoms  ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
e  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 
e  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnish'd  leaf 
kes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 
e  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars. — 
ese  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day; 
id  all  this  uniform  uncolour'd  scene 


Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. — 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heav'nly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ; 

He  marks  the  bounds,  which  nature  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 

Uninjur'd,  with  inimitable  art. — 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth, 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law 
From  which  they  swerv'd  not  since.    That  under  force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  His  immediate  hand  who  first 
Prescrib'd  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Th'  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 
And  is  not,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffus'd, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  secret  fire, 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary  ;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts  ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profan'd,  not  served, 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names, 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumnus,  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods, 
That  were  not;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 
But  all  are  under  one.    One  Spirit — His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  Needing  brows — 
Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  his  unrivall'd  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him  !  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Of  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived, 
Makes  all  still  fairer.    As  with  him  no  scene 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 
Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true, 
And  earth  be  punish'd  for  its  tenant's  sake, 
Yet  not  in  vengeance  ;  as  this  smiling  sky, 
So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night, 
And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 
Recov'ring  fast  its  liquid  music  prove. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 


Clouds 


*J.i 

fr;  - 


*  Guelder  ro3e,  or  snow-ball. 


The  sky  would  present  very  little  in  the  day- 
time, to  charm  the  sight  or  interest  the  mind,  if  it 
were  destitute  of  clouds.  From  these  proceed  all 
the  beautiful  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  rain 
bow,  and  the  various  configurations  that  deck  the 
arches  of  the  firmament.  The  different  forms  and 
colours  they  assume  in  their  progress  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  ever  varying  positions  and 
combinations  are  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
agreeable  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  scientific  arrangements  of 


clouds.  The  classifications  of  natural  objects  are 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  enable  the 
mind  to  grasp  all  their  species,  and  to  understand 
their  differences  and  their  relations.  But  these 
artificial  systems  have  done  more  than  any  vulgar 
prejudice  to  render  the  study  of  nature  unpopular. 
The  immense  vocabulary  of  terms  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  student,  gives  him  a  magnified 
sense  of  the  task  he  must  perform,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  nature's  temple,  that  discourages  him, 
and  deters  him  from  entering  within  it.  I  shall 
simply  treat  of  clouds  as  they  appear  to  the  eyes 
and  the  mind  of  a  person  of  sensibility  and  fancy. 

The  greatest  painters  have  delighted  in  the 
representation  of  clouds,  knowing  that  there  is  no 
landscape  that  may  not  be  improved  by  their 
celestial  forms  and  tints,  and  that  a  scene  repre- 
senting any  passion  or  situation  may  be  heightened 
by  such  accompaniments,  harmonizing  with  the 
cheerfulness  or  the  sadness,  with  the  lowliness  or 
magnificence  of  the  subject.  Poets  have  ever  been 
mindful  of  the  same  effects ;  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  have  exalted  the  sublimity  of  their 
descriptions,  and  increased  the  efficacy  of  their 
prophecies  and  their  admonitions,  by  employing 
imagery  derived  from  these  appearances,  rightly 
deeming  the  scenery  of  the  heavens  the  most 
proper  to  illustrate  their  sacred  themes,  and  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  Lord, 
who  set  his  bow  in  a  cloud  as  the  token  of  a 
covenant  between  him  and  the  earth,  is  represented 
as  making  the  clouds  his  chariot  and  his  pavilion 
when  ascending  to  heaven,  or  when  descending  to 
earth  to  speak  to  the  messengers  of  his  will. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  the  peculiar 
pleasure  that  attends  us,  on  a  sight  of  the  varied 
forms  and  hues  of  clouds,  to  the  physical  effect  of 
light  and  colours  upon  the  sensorium,  or  to  mental 
association.  It  is  certain  that  no  spectacle  in 
nature  produces  so  intense  an  emotion  of  cheerful- 
ness and  sublimity.  The  latter  emotion  is  most 
commonly  excited  by  sombre  scenes,  added  to 
something  that  affects  one  with  a  certain  amount 
of  terror,  while  he  retains  a  consciousness  of  se- 
curity. But  when  the  western  clouds,  piled  in 
glittering  arches  one  above  another,  and  widening 
as  they  recede  from  the  great  source  of  light,  ex- 
hibit their  several  gradations  of  hues,  from  the 
outermost  arch,  successively,  of  violet,  purple, 
crimson,  vermilion,  and  orange,  until  the  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  golden  radiance  that  beams 
from  the  throne  of  day,  the  mind  is  affected  with 
an  emotion  of  sublimity,  unallied  with  terror,  and 
accompanied  with  the  most  cheerful  exaltation. 

Every  scene  in  the  universe  is  attended,  when 
we  behold  it,  by  a  peculiar  and  specific  sensation. 
Our  emotions  are  as  nearly  infinite  as  our  thoughts ; 
and  nature  provides  an  infinite  variety  of  scenes  to 
harmonize  with  all,  that  no  existing  susceptibility 
to  pleasure  shall  be  lost,  for  the  want  of  something 
external  to  act  upon  it,  and  render  it  available  as 
a  source  of  happiness.  The  human  countenance 
is  not  more  varied  in  its  expressions  than  the  face 
of  nature.  There  are  beams  in  the  countenance 
of  morn  and  even,  capable  of  irradiating  into  our 
souls  a  feeling  of  intense  delight;  and  it  is  no 
marvel  that  nature  should  seem,  as  the  poets  have 
described  her,  to  smile  upon  us  in  the  sunshine 


that  sparkles  in  the  morning  dews,  and  gilds  the 
evening  sky,  or  in  the  moonlight  that  reveals  to  us 
a  new  firmament  of  wonders  among  the  silvery 
clouds  of  night.  The  forms  and  tints  of  the 
clouds  produce  effects  upon  the  mind  that  vary 
with  the  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  morning  there  is 
a  feeling  of  hopefulness  attending  the  spectacle  of 
the  constantly  increasing  splendour  of  the  clouds, 
commencing  with  the  dark  purple  tints  of  dawn, 
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and  widening  with  beautiful  radiating  undulations, 
through  their  whole  succession  of  hues,  into  per- 
fect day.  As  we  are  prepared  by  the  buoyant 
feelings  that  come  from  the  spectacle  of  dawn,  to 
enter  with  a  glad  heart  upon  the  duties  of  the  day, 
we  are  equally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  sunset, 
with  a  sentiment  of  tranquillity,  that  prepares  us 
for  sound  and  healthful  repose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  sun 
rose  clearly  into  the  blue  heavens,  without  any 
changes  except  from  darkness  to  light,  through  all 
the  degrees  of  twilight,  the  charms  of  the  morning- 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  But  nature,  that  all 
hearts  might  be  enamoured  of  the  morn,  has 
wreathed  her  temples  with  dappled  crimson,  and 
animated  her  countenance  with  those  milder  glories, 
that  so  well  become  the  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn 
and  the  gentle  mother  of  dews.  Iu  ancient  fable 
Aurora  is  a  beautiful  nymph,  who  blushes  when 
she  first  enters  into  the  presence  of  Day ;  and  the 
clouds  are  the  fabric  with  which  she  veils  her 
features  at  his  approach.  But  a  young  person  of 
sensibility  needs  no  such  allegories,  to  inspire  his 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  incomparable  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  orient,  at  the  break  of  day.  It 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
his  life ;  and  the  exhilarated  feelings,  amounting 
almost  to  transport,  with  which  we  look  upon  the 
dayspring  in  the  east,  are  probably  one  cause 
of  the  tonic  and  healthful  influence  of  early 
rising. 

Many  theories  have  at  different  times  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  cause  of  the  varying  tints  of 
the  clouds ;  but  it  is  at  length  conceded  that  they 
receive  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays  as  they  are 
changed  by  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  their  tints  are  owing  to  no  peculiar  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  globules  of  vapor.  As  the  sun  de- 
clines and  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding medium  passes  through  the  same  series  of 
tints  which  are  seen  in  the  clouds.  Were  a  snowy 
mountain  situated  directly  before  our  eyes,  we 
should  see  the  graduated  tints  of  yellow  and  orange 
at  the  summit,  deepening  into  crimson  and  purple 
iu  the  middle,  and  fading  into  dusky  twilight  at 
the  base  ot  the  mountain.  Hence  in  winter,  when 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  atmosphere 
purely  transparent,  the  snow  that  covers  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  more  or 
less  gilded  and  crimsoned  by  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "Tho  Frieud." 

Can  Music  be  Demoralizing ? 

Picking  up  a  stray  number  of  the  "  Musical 
Review'1  a  few  days  since,  my  attention  was  ar- 
NBted  by  the  following  remarks,  setting  forth  the 
weakening  effects  of  music,  which  I  hope  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  young  people,  who 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  whatever  their  concerned 
parents  and  friends  say  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject is  only  the  result  of  a  stereotyped  mode  of 
flunking,  and  that  their  objections  are  not  founded 
upon  sound  rcasou.  There  are  many  other  and 
still  more  potent  reasons  why  we  discard  the  prac- 
tice, but  for  the  present  we  will  allow  the  organ  of 
our  musical  societies  and  the  exponent  of  the 
science,  .-peak  for  it-elf : 

"  Music  in  itself  is  sensual.  Nothing  applies 
more  directly  to  the  nerves,  and  through  the  latter 
to  the  senses,  than  sounds.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  in  the  history  of  all  eminently  musical  men 
of  the  strictly  musical  genius  or  talents,  you  can 
trace  the  immense  influence  their  art  had  upon 
their  seusual  condition.  That  influence  is  generally 
so  great  that  their  bodily  strength  grows  weaker 


and  weaker,  till  an  early  death  calls  them  awayr 
long  before  they  have  fulfilled  not  only  what  they 
promised  the  world,  but  much  more, — what  they 
promised  themselves.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, Bellini,  and  others,  may  be  cited  as  glorious 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  They 
would  have  lived  much  longer,  had  not  the  sen- 
suality of  their  nature  found  superabundant  food 
in  the  sensuality  of  their  art.  And  yet  these  were 
the  high  priests  of  art,  the  followers  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  pure,  in  sentiment.  But  where  these 
conditions  are  wanting;  where  music  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  please  and  excite  you ;  what  do 
you  think  will  be  the  result  of  that  enervating 
state  of  body  in  which  such  music  will  have  put 
you  ?  Your  mind  will  be  also  enervated  ;  it  will 
soon  lose  its  balance,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish 
what  is  pure  and  noble,  until  you  will  have  become 
one  of  that  large  class  of  society  which  lives  only 
by  animal  instincts,  and  unprincipled,  and  often 
even  unlawful  means  of  satisfying  them.  We  think 
the  best  answer  to  the  above  question  may  be 
gathered  from  the  records  of  the  victims  which 
fill  our  hospitals  and  mad-houses.  An  intelligent 
doctor  will  easily  trace  the  frightful  ravages  which 
in  some  instances  licentious  music  has  had  upon 
his  patient.  At  least  in  Germany  and  Paris, 
amongst  a  hundred  sufferers  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  residents  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  you  will  find  a 
fourth,  who  are  or  were  musicians." 


The  Ivory  of  Commerce. 

Professor  Owen,  of  London,  recently  gave  a 
lecture  on  Ivory  Teeth,  which  make  such  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.    He  said  : 

The  substance  of  the  teeth  of  other  animals 
besides  the  elephant,  is  used  in  commerce  as  ivory. 
Formerly,  indeed,  and  still  by  some,  the  name 
ivory,  is  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the  teeth 
of  all  animals;  but  it  is  now  by  the  best  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  restricted  to  a  peculiar 
modification  of  tooth  substance.  By  this  character, 
which  is  presented  by  the  very  smallest  portion  of 
an  elephant's  tusk  in  transverse  section  or  fracture, 
true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other 
kind  of  tooth  substance  and  from  every  counter- 
feit, whether  derived  from  tooth  or  bone.  It  is  a 
character  which  is  as  characteristic  of  fossil  as  of 
recent  ivory.  Although,  however,  no  other  teeth 
except  those  of  the  elephant  present  the  charac- 
teristic of  true  ivory,  there  are  teeth  in  many  other 
animals  which,  from  their  large  size,  and  the  den- 
sity of  their  principal  substance,  are  useful  in  the 
arts  for  purposes  analogous  to  those  for  which  true 
ivory  is  used,  and  some  of  these,  as  those  of  the 
large  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus,  arc  more  service- 
able for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth,  than  any  other  kind  of 
tooth  substance.  The  utility  of  teeth  in  commerce 
or  the  arts,  depends  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion iu  their  laws  of  growth.  For  the  most  part, 
teeth — as  in  our  frames — having  attained  a  certain 
size  and  shape,  cease  to  grow  ;  but  there  are  other 
teeth,  such  as  the  front  teeth  of  the  rat,  rabbit, 
and  all  the  rodent  tribe,  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and 
hippopotamus,  the  long  descending  canine  tusks  of 
the  walrus,  the  still  longer  spiral  horn-like  tusk  of 
the  narwhal,  and  the  ivory  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
which  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  growing 
as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  With  reference  to  the 
elephant,  the  professor  observed  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent creation,  elephants  are  restricted  to  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  continents ;  and,  with  reference  to 
the  commercial  relation  of  ivory,  it  is  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Asiatic  elephants'  tusks,  of  a 
size  which  gives  them  the  value  of  ivory  in  com- 
merce, are  peculiar  to  the  male,  while  the  African 


elephants,  both  males  and  females,  afford  good- 1 
sized  tusks.  In  former  times,  and  before  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  animals  having  tusks  were  much 
more  numerous.  The  true  elephant  roamed  in  | 
countless  herds  over  the  temperate  and  northern  j 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  wasi 
called  by  the  Russians  mammon.  Some  of  the! 
ivory  of  commerce  is,  or  used  to  be,  derived  from  | 
the  tusks  of  those  extinct  species,  of  which  thei 
specimen  found  frozen,  with  all  its  soft  parts  and  I 
integuments,  in  the  icy  soil  of  Siberia,  is  known  tc  j 
all." 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  traveller,  wasi] 
present,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  was  intro-  i 
duced  to  the  audience  by  the  chairman,  and  re-  jj 
ceived  with  great  applause.  He  added  a  few| 
remarks.  He  observed  "  that  hunting  the  elephant  j 
was  one  of  the  best  tests  of  courage  that  existed  j 
in  the  world.  The  Africans  believed  that  if  £  j 
n  could  kill  an  elephant,  he  was  able  to  d(i| 


almost 


Bu 


anything  in  the  way  of  hunting.    .  .. 
hunting  an  elephant  with  dogs  was  no  test  01 
bravery,  because  the  animal  when  beset  by  dogsj 
seemed  totally  incapable  of  protecting  himseli 
against  his  brute  assailant.    Sometimes  he  woulcj 
go  down  awkwardly  on  his  knees  trying  to  kill 
the  dogs,  and  at  others  he  would  throw  down  II 
tree  with  the  same  object.    Meanwhile  the  mai! 
despatched  him  with  certainty.    In  Ceylon  th( 
natives  killed  the  elephant  with  a  spear,  but  ii! 
Africa  they  generally  stood  at  the  side  of  th  | 
elephant,  and  at  thirty  yards,  half-a-dozen  ball 
would  kill,  though  at  a  greater  distance  it  wouli 
take  fifty.    When  iu  Africa,  he  desired  to  ascertai 
the  number  of  elephants  killed  annually,  and  fo 
that  purpose  he  took  notes  of  the  parties  wh 
hunted  his  locality,  and  the  result  of  their  sporil 
There  were  hunters  from  England,  gentlemen  froi 
India  on  furlough.    There  were  Boers,  who  be 
lieved  themselves  to  be  the  bravest  people  on  th 
face  of  the  earth.    There  were  natives,  and  then 
were  the  bastard  Boers.    These  latter  were  ei 
ceedingly  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  ivory,  for  th 
sake  of  the  high  prhe  it  brought.    The  average  < 
the  English  officer's  bag  was  about  twenty,  that  <' 
the  Boer  about  two,  and  that  of  the  native  an 
bastard  Boer  nearly  half  of  one.    From  this  I 
would  seem  that  civilization  did  not  necessari' 
produce  effeminacy.    The  reason  the  Englishm 
killed  more  than  every  other  was,  that  he  went  clo 
up  to  the  animal,  while  the  others  stood  a  long  wf 
off,  afraid  to  go  near,  and  deemed  the  killing 
one  elephant  an  event  of  their  lives.    The  numb 
of  elephants  in  South  Africa,  as  proved  by  spe< 
mens  brought  to  England  by  Gordon  Cummin 
was  very  large,  but  further  north  the  number  w| 
still  greater.    It  seemed  strange,  that,  while  t 
elephants  in  the  south  were  about  twelve  feet,  thoj 
in  parts  much  further  to  the  north,  where  tj 
country  was  more  fertile  and  there  was  abundanj 
of  food,  were  only  about  nine  feet.    Still  mo 
singular,  that  the  tusks  of  the  smaller  specj 
should  be  three  feet  longer  than  those  of  the  largi. 
He  had  often  tried  to  explain  it,  but  he  had  it 
discovered  the  reason  until  that  night,  when  Pi* 
fessor  Owen  had  told  them,  that  where  the  aniirj 
was  undisturbed  by  man,  and  had  abundant  ve^ 
tation,  the  tusks  grew  more  regularly  than  in  thes 
parts  where  the  people  used  fire-arms.    The  e- 
phants  in  the  north  of  Africa  were  so  numero* 
that  he  could  scarcely  calculate  at  all  when  thf 
would  become  extinct. 


Dr.  Hall  says  :  "  Plenty  of  warmth,  plenty  f  I 
substantial  food  and  ripe  fruits,  plenty  of  sle-  f 
and  plenty  of  joyous  out-door  exercise,  would  s£* 
millions  of  children  annually." 


THE  EKIEND. 
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Enamelled  Cloth. 
The  enamelled  cloth  of  commerce  enters  into 
many  uses  as  a  substitute  for  leather.    It  is  light 
and  pliable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm  and  dura- 
,ble — having  all  the  appearance  of  leather,  with 
i  nearly  its  durability.    The  black  enamelled  cloth 
is  the  kind  most  largely  in  use  ;  but  the  method  of 
i  making  the  different  colors  is  essentially  the  same, 
,the  black  being  the  foundation,  and  the  colors 
•  afterwards  applied  by  hand.    The  foundation  of 
,the  black  is  cotton  cloth  of  the  best  quality,  made 
sxpressly  for  the  purpose.    It  varies  in  texture  and 
width,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  for  which  it 
i  is  intended,  the  width  being  from  thirty-four  to 
.5fty-four  inches.    The  cloth  is  taken  from  the 
;  Dale,  and  wound  upon  a  large  iron  cylinder,  in 
i  a  hich  position  it  is  ready  to  receive  its  first  coat, 
>,jy  being  slowly  passed   through  the  machine, 
across  and  between  the  huge  iron  cylinders,  from 
i  ,,he  smaller  of  which,  at  the  top,  it  receives  its  first 
,  :oating  of  composition — a  mixture  of  oil,  lamp- 
j  )Iack,  rosin  and  other  ingredients,  boiled  together 

1  j  ill  about  the  consistency  of  melted  tar.  From 
petween  the  cylinders,  dressed  in  its  black  coat, 

\  |  he  cloth  is  carried  to  the  story  above,  through  an 
iperture  in  the  floor,  and  wound  upon  a  huge 
jvooden  frame,  resembling  in  shape  the  old  fashion- 
j  jid  reel.    By  an  arrangement  of  spokes  upon  the 
j  nrms  of  this  huge  wheel,  each  layer  of  cloth  is 
(;ept  separate,  so  that  no  two  portions  of  the  cloth 
rill  come  in  contact.   The  frame,  with  its  contents, 
rhen  filled,  is  passed  into  what  is  called  the  heater, 
1 1  n  apartment  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  for  the  pur- 
E  j'Ose  of  drying-in  the  coating  of  composition.  Af- 
\  |2r  remaining  in  the  heater  a  sufficient  time  to  com- 
n  |  lete  the  drying  process,  it  is  removed  to  the  lower 
T  jtory,  whence  it  originally  started,  to  pass  through 

2  I  be  hands  of  workmen,  who  make  all  the  rough 
\ ,  laces  smooth.  It  is  laid  on  long  tables,  and  al- 
j  prnately  sprinkled  with  water  and  rubbed  with 
.,  .ummice  stone  till  the  whole  surface  is  made  per- 
B  (jctly  smooth.  The  cloth  is  then  wound  upon  the 
k|ylinder  again,  as  at  first,  and  passed  through  the 
,-|,iachine  into  the  upper  story,  upon  the  huge  reels, 
;,,jnd  into  the  heater,  and  again  under  the  pummice 
jj^x>ne.  The  cloth  is  passed  through  the  machine 
jiive  times,  or  till  the  required  thickness  has  been 
.jjjrid  on.    After  the  last  scrubbing  down,  the  fabric 

taken  to  another  department  in  the  upper  story, 
(^jioroughly  varnished,  and  again  passed  through 
,„ae  heater.  It  is  now  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  with 
j.,  \  thick  shining  coat  of  black,  very  much  resem- 
^j.ing  patent  leather.  But  it  has  not  yet  received 
^(■t  leather  finish;  so,  in  another  department,  it  is 
^iissed  through  the  enamel  machine,  which  consists 
(|"  another  set  of  huge  rollers,  one  of  which  covers 
i  surface  with  irregular  indentations,  resembling 
k  .e  grain  of  leather 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Thinking  the  following  letter  by  Feuelon,  on  the 
fference  between  the  willingness  to  suffer,  which 
od  inspires,  and  the  courage  of  the  men  of  the 
jrld,  mav  interest  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
send  it  for  insertion  : 

"  I  am  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  your  sick 
end,  but  I  rejoice  that  he  supports  them  so  well, 
ou  are  right  in  making  a  distinction  between 
llingness  to  suffer,  and  courage.  Courage  is  a 
rtaiu  elevation  and  strength  of  the  mind,  with 
lich  people  overcome  everything.  Those  minds 
it  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  are 
nscious  of  their  own  weakness,  do  what  is  ne- 
isary  to  be  done,  without  being  aware  of  their 
rn  strength,  and  without  any  assurance  of  suc- 
ss.  They  endure  and  overcome  by  an  inexplica- 
2  power  that  is  within  them,  without  their  know 


ing  it ;  that  comes  to  them  as  occasion  requires,  as 
if  it  were  borrowed,  and  that  they  do  not  think  of 
appropriating  to  themselves.  They  are  not  think- 
ing of  suffering  well,  but  they  are  able  to  bear 
every  trial  to  the  end,  in  peace  and  simplicity, 
without  any  other  desire,  than  that  the  will  of  God 
be  fulfilled. 

"  There  is  nothing  brilliant,  nothing  grand,  no- 
thing striking,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  still  less 
in  their  own  eyes,  in  this.  If  you  tell  them  they 
have  suffered  nobly,  they  will  not  understand  you. 
They  do  not  know  themselves  how  all  this  comes 
to  pass  ;  they  scarcely  know  what  is  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  know.  If  they 
endeavoured  to  know,  they  would  lose  something 
of  their  simplicity.  This  is  what  we  call  perfect 
good  will,  that  makes  less  show,  but  is  far  greater 
than  what  is  called  courage.  It  is  like  water,  the 
less  taste  or  colour  it  has,  the  purer  it  is ;  and  it 
is  its  purity  that  makes  it  transparent.  This  good 
will,  which  is  only  a  love  of  the  will  of  God,  be- 
comes on  every  occasion,  just  what  it  should  be, 
that  it  may  conform  itself  to  him.  Happy  are 
those  who  have  the  beginning,  the  seeds  within 
them,  of  this  unspeakable  good  !" 


How  Railroads  are  Built  in  Egypt. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
writing  from  Cairo,  describes  the  railroad  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea  : 

A  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  construction  of  this 
railroad.  I  observed  no  sleepers  except  near  the 
depot,  instead  of  which,  as  the  country  could  not 
furnish  the  timber,  a  strong,  hollow  iron  apparatus 
is  cast,  much  resembling  the  common  culinary  iron 
pot,  which  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  earth  by  sink- 
ing the  open  end,  while  the  rails  rest  upon  notches 
cast  in  the  exterior  of  the  other  end.  These,  with 
small  iron  bars  crossing  the  track,  keep  the  rails 
fast.  The  railroad  is  130  miles  long,  and  is  being 
extended  to  Suez,  on  the  lied  Sea,  all  of  which 
distance  is  completed,  except  forty  miles  next  to 
Suez,  and  will  be  opened  the  entire  distance  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  whole  was  built  by  an 
English  company,  and  then  sold  to  the  Viceroy, 
who  receives  an  income  from  it  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  already  extended  to  Suez,  from 
whence  it  is  proposed  to  convey  it  to  India. 


Do  not  think  thou  art  better  than  others,  lest, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  only  knoweth  what  is  in 
man,  thou  be  found  worse.  Be  not  proud  of  that 
in  which  thou  art  supposed  to  excel,  however  ho- 
noured and  esteemed  by  men;  for  the  judgment 
of  God  and  the  judgment  of  men  are  infinitely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  that  displeaseth  him,  which  is  com- 
monly pleasing  to  them. — A'Kempis. 


Planetary  Distances. — For  a  long  period,  as- 
tronomers unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  distance  between  the  stars  and  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that 
the  interesting  problem  can  be  said  to  have  been 
solved.  The  distance  which  separates  us  from  the 
nearest  stars  is,  according  to  M.  Arago,  about 
206,000  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth,  more  than  206,000  times  05,000,000  of 
miles.  Alpha,  in  the  con.-tellation  of  Centaur,  is  the 
star  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  its  light  takes  more  than 
three  years  to  reach  us,  so  that,  were  the  star  an- 
nihilated, we  should  still  see  it  for  three  years 
after  its  destruction.  If  the  sun  were  transported 
to  the  place  of  this,  the  nearest  star,  the  vast  cir- 
cular disc,  which  in  the  morning  rises  majestically 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  evening  occupies  a 


considerable  time  in  descending  entirely  below  the 
same  line,  would  have  dimensions  almost  imper- 
ceptible even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  and  its  brilliancy  would  range  among 
the  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  only. 


The  weakest  spot  in  any  man,  is  where  he  thinks 
himself  the  wisest. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1857. 


In  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  in  New  York,  we 
observe  that  Adrian  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  proposal  of  the  meeting  in 
Ohio,  of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  that  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting  should  be  united  to  it,  had  decided 
and  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  "  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  to  make  the  proposed 
change,"  which  was  approved.  The  subject  was 
not  noticed  in  the  account  furnished  us  and  pub- 
lished in  a  former  number. 


The  accounts  given  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  sad  results  from  the  general  indulgence  in  riot 
and  dissipation  through  the  country  on  the  4th  of 
this  month,  show  a  more  fearful  loss  of  human  life 
than  ordinary;  though,  we  believe,  this  national 
anniversary  rarely,  if  ever,  passes  over  without 
several  falling  victims  to  the  revelling,  drinking, 
and  the  foolish  use  of  gunpowder  which  character- 
ize that  day. 

In  Boston,  four  persons  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  "  shell  mortar  rocket,"  and  two  so 
dreadfully  wounded  that  their  lives  were  imme- 
diately endangered,  with  the  probability,  that  if  they 
survived,  their  existence  would  be  passed  in  compli- 
cated suffering.  In  New  York,  a  terrible  riot  took 
place  ;  eight  lives  were  lost,  numbers  were  wound- 
ed, and  some  parts  of  the  city  were  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  the  power  of  the  mob.  In  other  places 
serious  accidents  or  drunken  quarrels  occurred, 
attended  with  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  morals ; 
and  we  think  the  day  was  evidently  far  more  pro- 
lific in  crime  and  misery,  than  in  either  profit  or 
patriotism.  The  evils  of  public  holidays  are  in- 
creasing, and  we  apprehend  that  all  serious-minded 
persons  must  acknowledge  the  desirableness  of  the 
number  of  such  days  being  diminished  rather  than 
increased,  and  we  think  it  behooves  Friends  to  be 
especially  carefully  to  avoid  participating  in,  or 
showing  countenance  to  their  celebration. 


We  are  always  glad  to  notice  every  indication  of 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  colonies  planted  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  by  American  citizens ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  government  established 
there,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  coloured  men,  will 
be  a  powerful  means  of  developing  the  capacity 
and  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  standing 
of  the  coloured  people  both  in  that  country  and  in 
this.  England,  France,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the 
European  governments  have  recognized  Liberia, 
as  taking  a  place  among  the  established  nations  of 
the  earth ;  but  though  planted  by  our  own  citizens, 
the  prejudices  of  our  people  and  narrow  policy  of 
our  government,  have  so  far  prevented  it  from  ex- 
tending a  friendly  hand  to  this  young  but  vigorous 
nation.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pecuniary  in- 
terest, if  nothing  more  honourable,  may  ere  long 
induce  a  different  course  to  be  pursued,  and  lead 
to  more  close  and  amicable  relations  with  the  rising 
republic. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


The  following  extract  taken  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  one  of  our  daily  papers,  sets  forth  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  by  merchants  in  the  trade 
with  Africa : — 

Recent  events  go  to  show  that  efforts  are  being  made 
by  our  merchants  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  profitable 
commerce  with  West  Africa.  The  clipper  "  Wild  Pigeon" 
has  changed  owners,  and  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
China  trade  for  that  of  Africa.  A  schooner  of  120  tons 
burthen  was  lately  launched  at  Baltimore,  designed  for 
traffic  on  the  Liberian  seaboard.  She  has  been  named 
the  "  President  Benson,"  in  honour  of  the  Executive  of 
Liberia,  and  is  under  the  care  of  McGill  Brothers, 
(coloured,)  the  successful  merchants  of  Monrovia,  for 
whom  a  vessel  of  similar  size  was  built  last  year,  at  an 
expense  of  $12,000.  The  "Mary  Caroline  Stevens"  and 
the  "  Fawn,"  recently  cleared  from  Baltimore  for  Liberia, 
laden  with  merchandize,  and  the  "  Merchant"  at  New 
York,  and  the  "  Antelope"  at  Boston,  are  now  loading 
for  the  same  destination.  Success  to  Liberia,  and  to 
African  commerce  I 


The  incidents  alluded  to  in  the  ballad  sent  us, 
entitled  "  Succath  of  Bonaven,"  are  interesting, 
and  will  be  found  graphically  narrated  in  the  38th 
and  39th  numbers  of  the  twenty- fourth  volume  of 
"  The  Friend."  We  would  suggest  to  the  esteemed 
author  of  the  ballad  that  the  Alexandrine  measure 
she  has  chosen,  requires  a  more  choice  selection 
of  words,  admitting  more  ready  division  into  the 
required  number  of  feet,  and  withal  more  spirit 
than  this  possesses,  in  order  to  prevent  its  drag- 
ging on  the  ear.  Perhaps  she  can  remodel  and 
improve  it. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  24th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  Steam  frigate  Niagara,  having  completed 
the  needful  alterations,  had  arrived  in  the  Mersey,  and 
the  process  of  shipping  the  telegraphic  cable  on  board 
of  her,  was  to  commence  forthwith.  The  shipment  of 
the  cable  on  the  Agamemnon  at  Greenwich  was  going 
briskly  forward,  and  attracted  great  numbers  of  visitors. 
Up  to  the  20th,  ninety-eight  miles  of  the  coil  had  been 
taken  on  board. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  the  subject  of  a  supply  of 
cotton  from  India  was  under  debate.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Greytown  had  also  formed  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  elections  in  France  passed  off  quietly.  In  Paris, 
it  was  reported,  the  government  elected  seven  of  their 
candidates,  and  the  Republicans  three,  viz :  Carnot, 
Goodchaun  and  Cavaignac.  There  was,  however,  some 
doubt  of  the  return  of  the  latter.  The  average  vote  of 
Paris  was  about  110,000  for  the  government,  and  95,000 
for  the  opposition.  In  the  Provinces,  the  government 
candidates  were  generally  elected. 

The  grain  crops  of  France  were  highly  promising,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  grape  disease  had  disappeared. 
A  large  vintage  was  expected. 

In  Spain,  symptoms  of  discontent  continued  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  Republican  proclamations  had  been 
circulated  in  Madrid.  Popular  commotions  at  Barcelona 
were  apprehended,  and  the  government  had  adopted 
military  precautions  to  prevent  or  suppress  them.  The 
dispute  with  Mexico  was  still  unsettled,  and  believed 
to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

Late  intelligence  from  the  l':ipo  of  Good  Hope  indi- 
cates that  the  proposition  to  construct  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge nt  Table  Bay  will  be  carried  out.  The  estimated 
expense  is  one  million  sterling. 

The  Liverpool  coiion  market  was  firm  and  unchanged. 
Bread  -i  n  Us  were  generally  dull,  the  prospects  for  the 
growing  crops  being  favourable.  Western  Canal  Hour, 
30*.  •)«/.  a  32».  ;  yellow  corn,  38*.  a  38*.  6rf. 

The  London  money  market  wns  easier.  Prime  hills 
were  being  discounted  a  little  under  the  Bank  rate.  Con- 
sols, 98j. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  President  has  offered  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-)  ienenil  of  I'tali  to  Col.  IInvs, 
of  Texas,  to  apportion  the  government  lands,  mid  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  the  settlers.  The  government  antici- 
pates no  open  conflict  with  the  1'nited  States  fore -s.  It 
is  believed  the  inhabitants  of  I'tali  do  not  exceed  50,000 
in  number,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  The  grent 
majority  of  the  Mormons  are  English.  William  L. 
Marcy,  late  Secretary  of  Sjnte  in  President  Pierce*s 
Cabinet,  died  suddenly  nt  Ballston,  N.  V.,  on  the  4th 
in»t.    He  was  To  years  of  age.    The  Postmaster-Gene- 


ral, with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  has  given  the 
contract  for  conveying  the  overland  mail  to  California, 
to  John  Butterfield  and  others,  at  the  price  of  $595,000 
a  year  for  semi-weekly  service,  they  being  the  lowest 
bidders.  The  route  by  which  they  are  bound  to  convey 
the  mail,  is  as  follows : — Beginning  at  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river;  thence  forming  a  junc- 
tion at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  thence,  in  the  direction  of 
Preston,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  most  suitable  cross- 
ing of  that  river,  near  Fort  Fillmore,  to  Donna  Anna ; 
thence  along  the  new  road  now  being  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Fort  Yuma  ; 
thence  by  the  best  passes  through  the  best  valleys  for 
safe  and  expeditious  staging  to  San  Francisco. 

Bounty  Lands. — Two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  war- 
rants have  thus  far  been  issued  under  the  act  of  1855. 
These  certificates  call  for  about  twenty-six  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

Kansas. — The  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  met  at  Lecompton  on  the  2d 
inst.  Ex-Governor  Ransom,  of  Michigan,  was  nominated 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  A  resolution  endorsing  the  policy 
of  Gov.  Walker,  and  expressing  a  determination  to  sup- 
port him,  was  adopted.  A  resolution  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
whether  it  is  submitted  to  the  people  or  not,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  40  yeas  to  41  nays.  From  Washington,  it  is 
stated  that  although  Gov.  Walker's  conduct  is  not  en- 
tirely approved  by  the  Administration,  it  will  firmly  sus- 
tain him,  believing  that  he  acted  with  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice in  advising  a  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  that  in  this  he  has  followed  a 
safe  line  of  policy.  Immigrants  continue  to  pour  into 
the  territory. 

New  York. — The  resistance  to  the  Police  law  of  the 
State  has  ceased.  The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  de- 
cided, that  the  obnoxious  enactment  was  constitutional, 
upon  which  Mayor  Wood  issued  a  general  order  to  all 
the  captains  of  the  Municipal  police,  declaring  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  yield  to  the  decision,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  police  law  as  binding  and  obligatory  upon 
their  conduct.  The  Mayor's  police  was  consequently 
disbanded  and  withdrawn  from  service.  On  the  1st  inst., 
nineteen  emigrant  ships  arrived,  bringing  7479  passen- 
gers. The  celebration  of  the  "  Fourth"  was  attended 
with  a  fearful  amount  of  drunkenness,  riot  and  disorder. 
Conflicts  between  rival  gangs  of  ruffians,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  police  to  disperse  the  combatants  were  attended 
with  much  bloodshed.  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
eight  persons  were  killed  in  the  various  affrays,  as  many 
more  probably  fatally  injured,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber wounded  in  various  ways,  some  of  them  seriously. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  174.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  was  69£  deg.  which  is 
2  deg.  below  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-two  years. 
The  highest  temperature  was  89°  on  the  26th,  and  the 
lowest  53°  on  the  6th.  The  amount  of  rain  was  7£ 
inches.  The  average  amount  of  rain  for  the  Sixth  month, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  3f  inches.  On 
the  3d  inst.,  537  Mormons,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
females,  were  landed  in  this  city,  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake.  They  were  mostly  from  England,  but  there  were 
some  Swedes,  Dunes,  &c,  among  them.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  the  commitments  to  the  Phila- 
delphia county  prison,  numbered  7G19.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  commitments  were  for  drunkenness,  va- 
grancy and  disorderly  conduct. 

Utah. — The  DeseretNews  of  Fifth  mo.  27th  announces 
the  return  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  party,  af  ter  an  ab- 
sence of  sixteen  days.  There  was  a  prospect  of  a  plen- 
teous harvest  in  the  territory. 

Value  of  the  Slaves  of  the  South. — The  New  Orleans 
Delta  estimates  the  number  of  slaves  at  the  South  at  over 
three  and  a  half  millions  and  their  aggregate  value,  at 
present  prices,  at  fully  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  cotton  plantations  in  the  South  it  estimates 
at  about  eighty  thousand,  and  the  nggregate  value  of 
their  annual  product,  at  the  preseut  prices  of  cotton,  is 
fully  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
There  are  over  fifteen  thousand  tobacco  plantations,  and 
their  annual  products  may  be  valued  at  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  are  two  thousand  six  hundred 
sugar  plantations,  the  products  of  which  average  annu- 
ally more  than  twelve  millions.  There  are  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one  rice  plantations,  which  yield  au  annual  re- 
venue of  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Miscellaneous. — Growth  of  Liberia. — The  affairs  of  Li- 
beria, according  to  recent  intelligence,  arc  generally 
prosperous.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  rapidly  advancing.  The  exportation  of  palm  oil 
had  arisen,  in  Uic  remembrance  of  President  Benson, 
from  less  than  1000  barrels  per  year  to  more  than  1,000,- 
000.  Natives  in  the  interior  manufacture  millions  of 
pounds  of  native  cottou  into  cloth,  and  it  is  thought  that 


a  few  years'  suitable  encouragement,  would  bring  it  to 
the  coast  for  sale.  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  St.  Paul's 
river  have  been  planted  with  sugar  cane,  and  a  steam 
sugar  mill  is  now  in  operation,  which  cost  about  $4000, 
and  another  large  one  worth  $6000,  is  on  the  way  out 
both  the  property  of  enterprising  and  successful  blacl  | 
planters. 

Aime  Bonpland,  the  veteran  naturalist,  and  friend  and  i 
fellow-traveller  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  has,  not- 1 
withstanding  his  great  age,  just  set  out  on  a  botanica  j 
research  in  Paraguay. 

The  Kansas  Election. — The  vote  in  all  the  border  coun  i 
ties  of  Kansas  at  the  late  election  for  members  of  thi  I 
Constitutional  Convention,  reached  1598.  It  is  said  tha  j 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  are  pledged  to  put  th  • 
Constitution  to  a  popular  vote.  Most  of  the  Missour  [ 
papers  favour  that  plan.  The  idea  of  the  delegates  is  t 
draft  a  Constitution  silent  on  slavery,  and  to  submit  to  I 
separate  vote  a  clause  establishing  the  institution. 

New  Banks. — The  Harrisburg  papers  contain  notice! 
of  applications  to  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  o  [ 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  charter  of  thirty-nine  new  bank: 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  nine  millions,  an  | 
eight  applications  for  an  increase  of  capital,  making  th  i 
whole  addition  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  aske  ! 
for  about  ten  millions. 

Maine  is  the  only  State  where  ship-building  appears  t  jl  1 
be  active  this  season.    Over  forty  ships  and  barks,  be! 
sides  many  smaller  craft,  will  be  built  in  Maine  the  pre  1 1  i 
sent  year.  ; 

The  Right  Use  of  Wealth.— The  receipts  of  the  differei ; 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  London,  have,  dui  i 
ing  the  past  year,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  tb! 
large  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Schools  in  Connecticut. — By  the  late  report  of  the  Si 
periutendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  it  a[j| , 
pears  that  there  are  in  the  State  1626  districts,  and  100 
545  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years.  Tb I 
school  fund  is  $2,046,397;  revenue  from  it,  $149,431 
amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxes,  rate  bills,  &c,  ov 
$209,000. 

Sale  of  Virginia  Land. — Within  the  last  three  or  fot 
weeks,  no  less  than  $100,000  worth  of  land,  in  the  in 
mediate  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  been  di 
posed  of  to  persons  from  abroad  who  intend  to  sett 
permanently  in  that  section  of  country,  and  the  Record' 
states  that  there  are  now  numerous  applications  to  ow; 
ers  to  sell. 

Emancipation. — Col.  Thomas  Hite  and  several  oth 
citizens  of  Jefferson  count;-,  Va.,  recently  set  free  eighl 
of  their  slaves.  The  slaves  were  accompanied  to  Mi 
dleburg,  Pa.,  by  Col.  Hite  when,  handing  each  individuj 
$40  in  money,  and  equipping  them  all  with  sufficie 
clothing,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Hobson,  O.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  Z.  Hampton,  Io.,  $2,  to  J 
vol.  31,  and  for  S.  Todd,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  31  ;  from 
Hampton,  Ind.,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boijl 
arithmetical  school  at  West- Town,  and  also  one  for  tl 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  und'  I  < 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmoke,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  '.  ]  ,> 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Coi«b,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm] 
Tunessassnh,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezku  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  fl 
John  M.  Kaigiin,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Ei.kinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Dikij,  on  Third-day  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  BbnjaH 
H.  Warder,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  He  wasaimn 
her  and  overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  PhiladelfW 
for  the  Northern  District.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  W 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  pcace.ul 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  the  ill 

ult.,  Ezra  B.  Leeds,  son  of  Dauiel  Leeds,  of  Westffl 
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"Letters  isthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

Rome,  Dec.  28,  1852. 

1  There  were  but  few  objects  in  Rome,  on  which  I 
poked  with  more  interest  than  the  old  imperial 
Irenes;  a  number  of  which  still  remain.  A  tri- 
mphal  arch,  constructed  in  the  manner  of  those 
It  Rome,  is  susceptible  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
hose  architectural  combinations,  which  cause  emo- 
bns  both  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  eye  em- 
|:aces  them  in  their  general  form  at  once,  so  that 
he  emotion  is  not  broken  and  diminished  by  that 
Infraction  of  the  attention  which  is  caused,  when 
e  mind  contemplates  an  object  which  is  much 
I ultiplied  in  its  parts.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
j.sceptible  of  minor  decorations,  which  harmonize 
I  th  the  general  outline.  Erected  in  honour  of  dis- 
jiguished  names  and  memorable  achievements,  the 
inciple  of  association  also  adds  to  the  effect  on 
e  mind,  which  the  architecture  itself  is  fitted  to 
I  spire.  The  arch  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  as 
3  pears  from  the  fragments  which  yet  remain  of  it, 
llis  erected  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of 
i*3  island  of  Britain.  The  arch  of  Constantine,  a 
'  ily  magnificent  structure,  notwithstanding  the 
i!  uries  of  time,  and  the  loss  of  the  triumphal  car 
id  the  bronze  horses  which  once  adorned  it,  was 
J:cted  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  that  Emperor 
iir  Maxentius.  It  has  three  archways,  with  eight 
,4  umns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  four  on  each  front, 
5  1  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  The  arch  of 
Sptimius  Severus,  the  model  of  the  beautiful  arch 
cted  by  Napoleon  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  du 
rrouscl,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
nmemorates  the  conquest  of  Parthia  and  Persia 
Septimius  and  his  sons.  The  arch  of  Septimius 
l  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  Roman  Forum, 
no  great  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Pala- 
:  hill,  is  the  celebrated  arch  of  Titus ;  not  so 
re  and  imposing  as  that  of  Constantino,  but  not 
i  beautiful.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
u  Senate,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  particularly 
commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  the  city  of 
usalem.  What  affecting  associations  gather  in 
mind  of  the  christian  as  he  views  such  a  mo- 
aent !  In  passing  under  the  arch,  the  attention 
rrested  by  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  piers,  which 
still  beautiful,  though  much  injured.  One  of 
n  represents  Titus  seated  in  his  triumphal  car, 
•ounded  by  Romans  carrying  the  fasces,  and 
wn  by  four  horses.  But  I  looked  with  a  dif- 
nt  and  much  deeper  emotion  on  the  bas-relief 
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on  the  other  side,  which  represents  the  early  em- 
blems of  our  religion,  taken  from  their  sacred  place, 
and  carried  in  triumphal  procession; — the  golden 
table,  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  candlestick  of 
gold  with  its  seven  branches,  and  other  spoils  taken 
from  the  great  temple  of  the  Jews.  Captive  Jews, 
sad  exiles  from  their  native  land,  make  a  part  of 
the  procession.  This  bas-relief  is  regarded  by 
biblical  archaeologists  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  authentic  representations  of  these 
sacred  objects ;  harmonizing  as  they  do  with  the 
accounts  given  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  Josephus. 

The  vessels  of  the  Temple  were  taken  away ; 
but  the  Temple  itself,  the  work  of  forty  years,  and 
unexampled  in  splendour,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  what  was 
contained  in  it,  represented,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
material  emblem,  those  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  methods  of  approach  to  Him,  which 
were  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
in  that  period  of  the  world.  When  the  time  came 
in  which  it  seemed  proper,  that  the  mind  of  man 
should  be  liberated  from  these  limitations,  and 
raised  to  a  higher  and  juster  mode  of  thought,  the 
ploughshare  of  destruction  passed  over  it,  and  left 
no  stone  upon  another.  The  mysteries  of  Pro- 
vidence are  unsearchable.  They  work  out  the 
problems  of  truth  and  freedom  by  destruction,  as 
well  as  by  creation.  Nations  fall ;  monuments, 
temples,  cities,  perish ;  but  principles  and  truths 
remain.  And  who  knows,  that  the  vast  edifices  of 
worship,  which  have  since  been  erected  in  many 
places  with  more  than  Jewish  architectural  skill, 
and  with  but  little  short  of  Jewish  splendour,  tend- 
ing as  they  do  with  the  aids  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing to  give  a  doubtful  form  to  the  unseen  and  un- 
known mysteries  of  eternity,  and  even  to  embody 
and  localize  God  himself,  may  not  be  destined,  in 
the  convulsions  of  betrayed  and  struggling  huma- 
nity, striking  at  the  same  moment  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  to  a  like  sudden  and  terrible  de- 
struction ;  so  that  men,  knowing  God  in  his  sim- 
plicity, shall  understand  at  last  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  when  he  said,  "  Ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the 
Father ;  but  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spi- 
rit and  in  truth." 

Such  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  my  mind, 
when  viewing  the  monument,  erected  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  memory  of  a  man,  whom 
God  had  mysteriously  employed  as  His  instrument 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  terrible  events 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  was  a  thought 
rather  than  an  opinion.  What  is  to  be  hereafter 
will  be  known  when  the  mysteries  of  the  future 
develop  it.  The  calculations  of  human  thought 
and  philosophy  are  often  baffled  by  the  decisions 
of  Providence. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  The  forms  of 
religion  may  vary.  The  exigencies  of.  different 
periods  may  demand  different  methods  of  manifes- 
tation. What  vvas  once  revered  as  an  assistance 
by  aiding  the  heart  through  the  outward  sight,  may 
require  to  be  removed  as  an  obstruction,  because 
the  heart  has  begun  to  see  more  clearly  with  the 
inward  vision.    But  religion  itself,  in  its  essence, 


is  always  the  same.  Its  office  is  to  deal  with  spi- 
rit.   "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  *  *  * 

Naples,  Jan.  2,  1853. 

Sweet  morning  star,  with  golden  ray, 

How  clear  thy  gentle  splendours  shine, 
To  usher  in  the  early  day 
Along  the  Tyber's  winding  way, 
And  o'er  the  Appenine. 

Oh,  thus,  with  smile  as  clear  and  bright, 

In  other  lands  I've  known  thy  beam, 
The  lingering  day  delayed  its  light, 
But  thou  didst  crown  the  distant  height, 
That  watched  my  native  stream. 

I  met  thee  there,  I  meet  thee  here  ; 

I  loved  thee  then  ;  I  love  thee  yet ; 
And  not  the  less,  that  thy  bright  sphere 
Recalls  the  home,  to  friendship  dear, 
Which  love  cannot  forget. 

Oh  no  !    And  if  it  fits  thy  ray 

The  messages  of  love  to  bear, 
Haste  to  that  distant  home  and  say, 
That  love  may  wander  far  away, 
And  yet  be  always  there. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  we 
left  Rome,  we  passed  down  the  side  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  where  the  ancient  town  of  Alba  Longa  was 
situated,  which  was  much  older  than  Rome,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  beautiful 
eminence,  gradual  in  its  ascent,  and  susceptible  of 
being  built  upon  and  cultivated  to  its  summit,  an- 
swered precisely  the  idea  of  it,  which  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  had  left 
upon  my  mind  in  early  life.  As  I  was  observing, 
at  the  breaking  of  the  day,  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  opened  to  my  view,  my  eye  caught  the  morn- 
ing star  shining  with  peculiar  richness  in  the  clear 
blue  above  the  Appenines,  not  far  distant.  I  had 
often  watched  its  morning  brightness  from  the  hills 
of  my  own  land ;  it  reminded  me  so  strongly  of 
home,  that  I  committed  to  its  swift  and  beautiful 
rays  the  little  message  of  the  heart,  with  which  I 
have  begun  this  letter,  and  which  I  trust  will  reach 
its  destination  in  safety. 

Our  route  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  for  the 
most  part  along  the  old  Appian  way,  built  by  the 
Censor  Appius  Claudius,  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ,  and  called  by  Cicero  with 
a  good  deal  of  propriety,  "  regina  viarum."  We 
entered  on  this  road  at  Albano  on  the  Alban  mount, 
and  left  it  at  the  river  Garagliano,  the  ancient 
Siris.  The  principal  places  through  which  we 
passed  were  the  city  of  Velletri,  once  the  capital 
of  the  Volsci,  but  which  has  ceased  to  retain  the 
splendour  which  formerly  belonged  to  it; — Cis- 
terna,  the  location  according  to  antiquarians  of  the 
Tres  Tabernac  or  Three  Taverns,  where  the  chris- 
tians of  Rome  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  having  met  the  Apostle  Paul ; — the 
city  of  Terracina,  originally  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Volsci,  known  in  the  time  of  Horace  by  the  name 
of  Anxur,  which  is  described  by  him  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundusium ; — the  town  of  Fondi,  which 
has  some  interest  for  the  admirers  of  scholastic  in- 


genuity as  being  the  residence  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  place  where  he  gave  his  instructions  in 
theology; — the  town  of  Itri,  without  any  special 
historical  interest,  but  encircled  with  hills  which 
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were  covered  with  vines,  fig-trees  and  oraDge-trees; 
— the  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  from  which  we  had 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Gaeta,  situated  upon 
the  Mediterranean, — the  same  with  the  ancient 
Cajeta,  which  Virgil  has  celebrated  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  iEneid;  and  the  city  of  Capua  upon 
the  river  Volturno,  the  ancient  Vulturous,  near 
which  Hannibal  defeated  the  llomans. 

Between  Cistcrna  and  Fondi  are  the  Pontine 
marshes,  twenty-four  miles  in  length ; — once  stag- 
nant and  unhealthy,  but  now  drained  and  restored 
to  fertility  by  canals.  Large  herds  of  cattle  were 
feeding  on  them.  At  the  western  extremity  of  these 
marshes,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  rocky 
and  lofty  residence  of  the  ancient  sorceress  Circe, 
known  at  the  present  time  by  the  name  of  Monte 
Circello,  which  the  Homeric  traditions  have  cele- 
brated as  the  place,  where  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  were  detained  and  made  the  subjects  of 
her  enchantments.  On  the  portion  of  the  Appian 
way  which  passes  through  the  Pontine  marshes  was 
the  old  lioman  town  of  Appii  Forum,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  The  prevalent  opinion  locates  it  at  the 
place  in  the  marshes  which  is  now  called  Casarillo, 
about  fifty-six  miles  from  Rome.  "When  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,"  says  the  account  in  Acts, 
"  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
Loudon,  by  adjournments,  from  the  20th  of  the 
Fifth  Month  to  the  29th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1857. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — In  being  again  permitted  to 
come  together  as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  our  hearts 
have  been  humbled  under  the  renewed  sense  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  Truly  his  compas- 
sions fail  not.  They  are  new  every  morning:  great 
is  his  faithfulness. 

We  take  comfort  in  the  persuasion  that  there  are 
mauy  amongst  us  who,  like  Simeon  of  old,  can 
reverently  bless  the  Lord  that  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  his  salvation.  May  these  be  strength- 
ened to  hold  fast  their  hope.  In  every  storm  of 
conflict  or  of  trial  may  this  hope  be  to  them  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  enter- 
ing into  the  eternal  realities  within  the  veil.  And 
may  they  be  so  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith,  unto  the  very  end,  as  to  witness  the  Lord 
Jesus,  iu  the  fulness  of  his  redeeming  love,  to  be 
not  only  their  hope,  but  their  final  rest  and  ever- 
lasting praise.  But,  whilst  our  hearts  have  been 
turned  in  sympathy  and  love  towards  those  dear 
friends  whom  we  can  salute  as  brethren  and  sisters 
DD  Christ,  we  are  brought  into  a  lively  exercise  on 
account  of  others  amongst  us  who  cannot  yet  be 
written  amongst  the  living  in  Israel.  It  is  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  be  numbered  with  the  many  who,  not 
yielding  their  hearts  to  that  faith  in  which  is  the 
victory,  "  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be 
able."  And  shall  any  think  it  will  be  less  fearful 
to  have  their  portion  with  those  who,  so  far  from 
striving  to  enter  iu  at  the  strait  gate,  are  striving 
to  evade  it,  preferring  a  way  pleading  to  the  un- 
regeneratc  nature,  and  quenching  the  light  that 
would  make  their  darkness  manifest.'  Oh!  that 
the  hearts  of  these  might  he  melted  under  the  living 
sense  of  the  tenderness  of  that  compassion  in  which 
they  are  invited  and  even  entreated,  freely  to  accept 
the  offers  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  iu  Clui-t 
Jesus.  Oh!  that  they  might  be  prevailed  upon, 
ere  the  day  of  their  visitation  is  passed  away  for 


ever,  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  eternal  love,  that 
would  yet  plead  with  them,  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  why 
will  ye  die '! 

How  encouraging  to  the  true  penitent,  how  full 
of  instruction  to  the  advanced  Christian,  is  the 
language  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  am  the  door  :  by 
me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved."  It  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  it  bears  an  effectual  witness  to  Christ, 
and  brings  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  grace  in  those 
various  relations  in  which  He  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself.  Under  the  power  of  heart-search- 
ing conviction,  it  draws  the  believing  soul,  in  con- 
trition and  humiliation,  to  the  Saviour's  feet.  Here, 
through  the  acceptance  of  Him,  in  living  faith,  as 
the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  reconciling"  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
realize  the  inestimable  privilege  of  access  unto 
God ;  not  in  our  own  right,  or  for  any  works  of 
righteousness  that  we  have  done,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  alone.  In  thus  witnessing  of  Him,  and 
establishing  the  soul  upon  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit 
becomes  a  Comforter  indeed.  Through  his  sancti- 
fying power,  the  righteousness  of  God,  through 
faith,  is  more  and  more  manifested  in  the  life  and 
conversation,  whilst  all  boasting  is  excluded.  The 
promise  of  the  New  Covenant,  in  its  most  precious 
import,  is  fulfilled.  The  law  of  God  becomes  more 
and  more  plainly  written  upon  the  heart,  whilst  a 
yet  clearer  and  clearer  view  is  granted  of  the  depth 
of  that  love  which,  in  Christ  Jesus,  pardoneth  ini- 
quity, transgression  and  sin.  Fervently  do  we 
desire  that  our  dear  friends,  everywhere,  may  press 
after  an  individual  acquaintance  with  this  heart- 
searching  and  heart-sanctifying  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God.  May  none,  under  the  heavy  weight 
of  conviction,  stop  short  in  the  first  stage  of  Chris- 
tian experience  ;  but,  yielding  without  reserve  to 
the  further  manifestations  of  light  and  truth,  may 
they  be  brought  from  step  to  step,  in  faith  and 
faithfulness,  to  the  full  enjoyment  in  their  own 
souls  of  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace. 

Intimately  connected  with  our  experience  in 
these  things,  and  with  our  growth  in  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  our  estimate  of  the  great  duty  of 
public  worship.  We  have  afresh  rejoiced  in  the 
high  privileges  which  abound  in  the  Gospel,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  He  who  died  for  his  people 
to  save  them  from  their  sins,  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them.  Through  his  mediation, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  interior  instrumental- 
ity, is  the  Father  to  be  approached  and  reverently 
worshipped.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  forever  fulfilled 
and  ended  the  typical  and  sacrificial  worship  uuder 
the  law,  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself  upon  the 
cross  for  us,  once  for  all.  He  has  opened  the  door 
of  access  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  graciously 
appointed  spiritual  offerings  for  the  service  of  his 
temple,  suited  to  the  several  conditions  of  all  who 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  broken  and 
the  contrite  heart,  the  confession  of  the  soul  pros- 
trate before  God,  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  when 
he  is  overwhelmed,  the  earnest  wrestling  of  the 
spirit,  the  outpouring  of  humble  thanksgiving,  the 
spiritual  song  and  melody  of  the  heart,  the  simple 
exercise  of  faith,  the  self-denying  service  of  love  ; — 
these  are  among  the  sacrifices  which  He,  our  mer- 
ciful and  faithful  High  Priest,  is  himself  pleased 
to  prepare  by  his  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  them  that 
receive  him,  and  to  present  with  acceptance  unto 
.  God.  In  his  presence  there  is  life  and  power. 
;  "  lie  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the 
huugry  soul  with  goodness."  He  beautifies  the 
,  meek  with  salvation.  How  precious,  how  deeply 
practical  arc  these  truths.  May  they  be  yet  more 
,  and  more  livingly  understood  and  experienced 
•  amongst  us.    May  none  yield  to  the  idea  that 


there  can  be  worship  in  any  prescribed  system  of 
observances  apart  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  or  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
true  worship  even  where  the  immediate  operations 
of  his  Spirit  are  enjoyed,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  outward  teaching  or  services. 

Highly  do  we  prize  those  spiritual  gifts  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  graciously  pleased  still  to  distri- 
bute for  the  winning  of  souls  unto  Himself  and  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body.    May  they  increase  and 
abound  amongst  us  to  his  praise  !    But,  whilst  we 
rejoice  in  that  Christian  liberty  which  exists  amongst 
us  for  the  free  exercise  of  these  gifts,  earnest  is  our 
desire  that  none  of  our  members  may  ever  let  gc 
their  assured  belief  in  the  reality  and  efficacy  o:| 
the  immediate   teachings   of  the   Holy  Spirit] 
When  assembled  in  our  religious  meetings,  maj| 
none  rest  in  a  vacant  stillness  or  indolent  musing] 
or  in  thoughts  wandering  upon  earthly  things! 
May  all  seriously  remember  that  the  object  of  thui 
assembling  is  the  worship  of  the  infinite,  all-seeing 
and  ever-present  God.    And  let  it  not  be  forgotte) 
that  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  ministry  of  hi 
Spirit  is  to  bring  us  into  deep  searching  of  heart 
te  enlighten  us  to  see  our  true  state ;  to  contro 
and  sanctify  our  thoughts  and  affections ;  and 
beyond  all  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  antj 
apply  them  with  power  to  the  healing,  strengthen 
ing  and  refreshment  of  the  humble  and  believinj 
soul.    Were  this  blessed  experience  more  diligentlj 
sought  after  and  realized  by  our  members  we  caii 
not  doubt  but  that  our  religious  meetings,  both  oil 
First  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  would  b( 
come,  far  more  than  is  now  often  the  case,  occjj 
sions  of  real  profit  and  refreshment;  the  numb(j 
of  spiritual  worshippers  would  be  increased,  an 
our  simple  and  truly  Christian  principles  relatin 
to  these  vitally  important  subjects  would  be  y 
more  effectually  commended  to  the  hearts  and  coi 
sciences  of  others. 

Very  impressive  are  the  words  of  our  Holy  R< 
deemer,  in  which  He  describes  his  true  follower 
"  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not 
the  world."    He  is  the  Emmanuel,  elect  and  pr 
cious,  the  image  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  in  who 
the  righteousness  and  grace  of  God  are  reveah 
to  man.    And  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  his  d:| 
ciples  to  follow  his  steps  ;  to  be  conformed  to  ll 
holy  image;  to  be,  like  Him,  pure  and  separat 
in  spirit  from  the  world,  meek  and  lowly  in  hca 
not  seeking  to  gratify  self,  but  in  all  things  giv 
up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  othe^ 
to  do  or  to  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  Gc 
This  is  the  path  which  our  Divine  Forerunner  ha 
Himself  marked  out  and  consecrated  for  us; 
path  of  self-denial,  humility  and  holiness.  I 
none,  therefore,  deceive  themselves  by  any  mea 
The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  t  | 
pride  of  life,  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  are  of  t 
world.    And  whether  it  be  in  our  personal  hat 
or  attire,  iu  our  style  of  living,  in  the  general  tc 
of  our  conversation  or  reading,  in  the  mode 
spending  our  time  or  our  money,  in  the  charac 
of  our  occupations,  or  in  the  manner  of  conducti 
our  outward  affairs,  whether  it  be  in  that  which 
do  or  in  that  which  we  leave  undone,  all  that 
any  wise  fosters  the  desires  of  the  flesh  or  of  > 
vain  and  unregenerate  mind  impairs  the  health  a 
vigour  of  the  Christian  life.    In  looking  at  f 
holy  example  of  his  Lord,  the  humble  believe) 
made  deeply  sensible  that  he  hath  not  attaint 
but  as  he  advances  iu  his  course,  he  will  be  iu 
and  more  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
["follow  after"  in  simplicity  and  godly  siucer 
often  faint,  yet  still  pressing  forward.    May  n| 
be  satisfied  with  any  lower  aim.    The  standard 
a  high  one,  but  it  is  set  before  us  in  infinite  wistt 
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and  love,  by  Him  who  is  willing  graciously  to  sup- 
ply all  our  need. 

In  that  great  work  of  regeneration  without  which 
none  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  corrupt  will 
■  and  affections  are  changed,  new  tastes  and  new 
hopes  are  acquired,  and  a  new  will  and  new  af- 
fections are  implanted,  and  grow  up  as  necessary 
■parts  of  the  nature  of  the  new  man,  which  after 
i  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
They  who  are  thus  transformed  by  the  renewing 
:of  their  minds  can  no  longer  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
i  tree.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  this  blessed  change 
:  :hat  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  worldliness 
'in  all  its  forms.  And  seeing  we  are  compassed 
>vith  so  many  infirmities,  and  surrounded  by  temp- 
tation on  every  hand,  may  we  individually  cherish 
1 1  fervent  engagement  of  heart  that  we  may  be 
•  ully  redeemed  and  preserved  from  the  corruptions 
^l)f  the  world  and  from  the  deadening  influences  of 
t(ts  spirit.  The  present  is  a  day  of  stirring  engage- 
ment and  of  great  competition.  May  our  dear 
i'riends  who  are  concerned  in  trade  beware  of  be- 
ting drawn,  it  may  be  almost  imperceptibly,  into 
tihe  vortex.  Whilst  seeking,  in  the  fear  of  the 
lijjord,  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
MQen,  may  you  take  heed  of  making  the  standard 
I  if  others  the  measure  of  your  estimate  of  that  in 
:  irhich  a  competency  consists.  Remember,  we  en- 
i  jreat  you,  into  what  snares,  into  how  many  foolish 
i  I  ud  hurtful  lusts  they  fall,  who  set  their  hearts 
5  ipon  temporal  riches.  Let  not  the  best  of  your 
if  me  and  of  your  energies  be  devoted  unnecessarily 
op  the  concerns  of  business.  In  all  your  engage- 
ments seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
Jtausness ;  not  desiring  for  yourselves  or  for  your 
■jbildren  large  earthly  possessions,  but  rather  lay- 
wig  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  seeking,  above  all, 
siuat  you,  and  that  they,  may  have  an  eternal  por- 
tion in  Christ. 

m  This  meeting  has  been  brought  under  deep  con- 
uljrn,  in  view  of  the  fearful  amount  of  sin  and 
iiinisery  existing  in  our  land  through  the  prevailing 
jiise  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  regard  with  cor- 
Jjlial  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  mem- 
ttftjrs  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  stay  the 
:  iifogress  of  this  desolating  scourge ;  and  we  take 
;oil>mf'ort  in  believing  that,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
fli^eir  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Whilst  we 
tajpuld  carefully  avoid  interfering  in  any  way  with 
ij#e  Christian  liberty  of  our  dear  friends,  we  would 
jtjflj.courage  them  seriously  to  consider  what  may  be 
Mjijeir  individual  duty  in  relation  to  this  important 
itiAbject.  The  more  we  seek  to  follow  the  example, 
jjjid  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  blessed 
ijideemer,  the  less  shall  we  be  disposed  to  shrink 
uifrlpm  any  course  of  effort  or  of  self-denial,  which 
)DJ;ij|  compassionate  regard  for  the  temporal  and 
:rnal  well-being  of  those  around  us  may  call  for 
our  hands. 

We  have  at  this  time  been  comforted  by  the 
ading  of  epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  in  Ire- 
ad  and  in  America.    We  continue  highly  to  prize 
sse  tokens  of  brotherly  interest  and  regard.  May 
thing  be  permitted  to  interrupt  our  Christian  fel- 
.vship ;  but  with  hearts  turned  unto  the  Lord, 
d  brought  under  the  power  of  his  blessed  Spirit 
ly  we  be  yet  more  and  more  united  in  his  love, 
d  be  strengthened  in  our  different  allotments, 
x0  iether  of  service  or  of  suffering,  to  strive  to- 
ther,  with  one  mind,  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
Accounts  have  been  brought  up  to  this  meeting, 
sual  course,  of  the  distraints  upon  our  members, 
connexion  with  the  support  of  our  Christian 
mony  against  the  payment  of  demands  of  an 
lcsiastical  or  military  nature.    It  is  at  the  pre- 
it  time  especially  incumbent  upon  the  members 


of  our  Society  to  be  very  careful  in  no  wise  to  com- 
promise their  testimonies  as  to  these  important 
subjects.  We  desire  to  encourage  our  friends 
everywhere  to  the  faithful  maintenance  of  them  in 
the  patience  and  firmness  that  so  highly  become 
our  Christian  profession. 

Throughout  the  course  of  our  deliberations  in 
this  meeting,  we  have  had  cause  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  preserving  us  immuch 
harmony  and  brotherly  condescension.  We  thank- 
fully accept  this  as  a  token  for  good.  May  He 
continue  to  be  with  us  when  separated  one  from 
another ;  and  may  his  compassionate  regard  be 
extended  towards  all  our  dear  friends,  wherever 
situated.  May  the  aged  in  Christ  be  encouraged 
to  keep  the  word  of  his  patience,  maintaining  their 
watch,  as  servants  in  waiting,  knowing  Him,  amidst 
the  infirmities  of  their  declining  years,  to  lift  them 
above  every  wave  of  discouragement,  with  the 
sweet  assurance  that  their  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  May  the  middle-aged  be  stirred  up  to  con- 
tinued diligence,  calling  often  to  remembrance  the 
days  of  their  early  visitations  and  the  vows  of  their 
espousals  :  may  they  especially  guard  against  the 
benumbing,  deadening  influences  of  the  earthly 
mind.  Now  is  your  time,  dear  friends,  to  labour, 
and  to  prove  your  faithfulness  to  your  Lord  :  let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  you  before  your  work  is 
done.  And  for  you,  beloved  younger  friends,  who 
have  enjoyed  many  privileges  both  in  your  train- 
ing and  in  your  education,  greatly  do  we  desire 
that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  devote  yourselves 
with  all  earnestness  to  the  service  of  your  Lord 
and  Redeemer,  that  all  that  you  have  and  all  that 
you  are  may  be  sanctified  to  his  use.  And  in  the 
end,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  may  it  be 
given  to  all,  of  every  age  and  condition,  through 
heartfelt  subjection  to  the  powerful  work  of  re- 
deeming love,  to  have  their  part  in  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  them  that  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city  of  God,  to  go  no  more  out  for  ever. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Epistle  be  read  at 
some  convenient  time  in  each  family  of  Friends 
collected  together. 


Paying  an  Old  Debt. 

A  merchant  very  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  located  on  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  died 
intestate,  February  18th,  1803,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  After  his  death,  a  package  of  very 
considerable  size  was  found  carefully  tied  up  and 
labelled  as  follows  : — 

"  Notes,  due  bills,  and  accounts  against  sundry 
persons  down  along  shore.  Some  of  them  may  be 
got  by  suit  and  severe  dunning.  But  the  people 
are  poor ;  most  of  them  have  had  fisherman's  luck. 
My  children  will  do  as  they  think  best.  Perhaps 
they  will  think,  with  me,  that  it  is  best  to  burn  this 
package  entire." 

About  a  month  after  he  died,  the  sons  met  to- 
gether when  the  eldest  brother,  the  administrator, 
produced  the  packet,  and  read  the  superscription, 
and  asked  what  course  should  be  taken  in  regard 
to  it.  Another  brother,  a  few  years  younger  than 
the  eldest,  a  man  of  strong  impulsive  temperament, 
unable  at  that  moment  to  express  his  feelings  by 
words,  while  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  the  other 
toward  the  fire-place,  indicated  his  wish  to  have 
the  packet  put  into  the  flames.  It  was  suggested 
by  another  brother,  that  it  might  be  well  first  to  make 
a  list  of  the  names,  and  of  the  dates  and  amounts, 
that  they  would  be  enabled,  as  the  intended  dis- 
charge was  for  all,  to  inform  such  as  might  offer 


payment,  that  their  debts  were  forgiven.  On  the 
following  day  they  again  assembled,  and  the  list 
had  been  prepared,  and  all  the  notes,  due  bills  and 
accounts,  which,  including  interest,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

It  was  about  four  months  after  our  father's  death, 
continued  our  informant,  in  the  month  of  June,  that 
I  was  sitting  in  my  eldest  brother's  office,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  him,  when  there 
came  in  a  hard-favoured  little  old  man,  who  looked 
as  if  time  and  rough  weather  had  been  to  the  wind- 
ward of  him  for  seventy  years.  He  asked  if  my 
brother  was  not  the  executor.  My  brother  replied 
that  he  was  administrator,  as  our  father  died  in- 
testate. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  come  up  from 
the  Cape,  to  pay  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  old  gentle- 
man." 

My  brother  requested  him  to  take  a  seat,  he  be- 
ing at  the  desk.  The  old  man  sat  down,  and  put- 
ting on  his  glasses,  drew  out  a  very  ancient  look- 
ing pocket-book,  and  began  to  count  over  his 
money. 

When  he  had  finished,  as  he  sat  waiting  his  turn, 
slowly  twirling  his  thumbs  with  his  old  gray,  me- 
ditative eyes  upon  the  floor,  he  sighed,  and  I  knew 
the  money,  as  the  phrase  runs,  came  hard,  and 
secretly  wished  that  the  old  man's  name  might  be 
found  on  the  forgiven  list.  My  brother  was  soon 
at  leisure,  and  asked  him  the  usual  questions,  his 
name,  residence,  &c.  The  original  debt  was  four 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  It  had  stood  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  interest  amounted  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars.  My  brother  went 
to  his  desk,  and  after  examining  the  forgiven  list 
attentively,  a  sudden  smile  lit  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  told  me  the  truth  at  a  single  glance. 
The  old  man's  name  was  there?  My  brother 
quietly  took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  a  conversation 
ensued  between  them  which  I  never  shall  forget. 

"Your  note  is  outlawed,"  said  he;  "it  was 
dated  twelve  years  ago,  payable  in  two  years ; 
there  is  no  witness,  and  interest  has  never  been 
paid ;  you  are  not  bound  to  pay  this  note ;  we  can 
never  recover  this  amount." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  wish  to  pay  it.  It 
is  the  only  debt  I  have  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
outlawed  here,  but  I  have  no  child,  and  my  old 
woman  and  I  hope  we  may  have  our  peace  with  God, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  with  man.  I  should  like  to 
pay  it."  And  he  laid  the  bank  notes  before  my 
brother,  requesting  him  to  count  them  over. 

"  I  cannot  take  the  money,"  was  the  reply  of  my 
brother. 

The  old  man  became  alarmed.  "  I  have  cast 
simple  interest  for  twelve  years,  and  counted  it  all 
over,"  said  he.  "  I  will  pay  you  compound  inte- 
rest, if  you  require  it.  The  debt  ought  .to  have 
been  paid  long  ago;  but  your  father  was  Very  in- 
dulgent— he  knew  I'd  been  unlucky,  and  told  me 
not  to  worry  about  it." 

My  brother  then  properly  set  the  matter  before 
him,  and  taking  the  bank  bills,  he  returned  them 
to  the  old  man's  pocket-book,  telling  him  that 
although  our  father  left  no  formal  will,  he  had  re- 
commended to  his  children  to  destroy  certain  notes, 
due  bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and  release 
those  who  might  be  legally  bound  to  pay  them. 

For  a  moment,  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  stu- 
pified.  After  he  had  collected  himself,  and  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said  :  From  the  time  I 
heard  of  your  father's  death,  I  have  raked  and 
scraped,  pinched  and  spared,  to  get  the  money 
together  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  About  ten 
days  ago,  I  made  up  the  sum  within  twenty-five 
dollars. 
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My  wife  know  how  much  the  payment  of  this 
debt  lay  on  my  spirits,  and  advised  me  to  sell  a 
cow,  and  make  up  the  difference,  and  get  the  heavy 
burden  off  my  mind.  I  did  so ;  and  now  what  will 
my  old  woman  say  '/  I  must  go  back  to  the  Cape, 
and  tell  her  this  good  news.  She'll  probably  re- 
peat the  very  words  she  used  when  she  put  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  we  parted  :  "  I  have  never 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread." 

Giving  each  of  us  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
blessing  on  our  old  father's  memory,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

After  a  short  silence,  taking  his  pencil,  and 
making  a  cast — "  There,"  said  my  brother,  "  your 
part  of  the  amount  would  be  so  much.  Contrive  a 
plan  to  convey  me  your  share  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  this  operation,  and  the  money  is  at  your 
service." 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  which  I  have  told  as  it 
was  told  to  me.  To  add  to  the  evident  moral, 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 

The  Lord's  Supper. 

NOT  BREAD  AND  WINE  OF  MAN'S  MAKING. 

Jobn,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  beloved  disciples 
that  leaned  upon  his  breast  in  the  same  night  that 
Christ  was  betrayed,  did  not  he  then  take  the  ele 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  at  that  last  supper  1  Was 
not  John  one  of  the  disciples  that  did  not  taste 
death,  until  he  saw  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father  with  power,  when  Christ  said  :  "  All  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  me."  Did  he 
not  eat  and  drink  with  Christ  after  he  was  risen  ? 
And  after  Christ  was  ascended  and  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  the  churches  were  gathered, 
and  as  j  et  they  were  not  come  off  from  many  out- 
ward elementary  things,  did  not  Christ  send  John 
to  call  the  church  to  another  supper,  when  he  said  : 
"Behold,  1  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any 
man  will  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me ;  he  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  Now  they 
that  conic  to  this  inward  and  heavenly  supper,  and 
to  sup  with  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  they 
must  have  their  spiritual  ear  to  hear  the  spiritual 
voice  of  Christ,  and  his  spiritual  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  immortal  souls  with  his  Spirit,  that 
the  King  of  glory  may  come  into  their  hearts,  and 
they  to  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  them,  the  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly  supper  j  and  to  this  supper  did 
Christ  send  John  to  call  the  church  of  Christ,  after 
he  was  risen  and  ascended.  And  John  said,  when 
Christ  sent  him  with  this  message  :  "  I,  John,  who 
am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  &c.  So  here  wc 
ni.iy  si  c,  John  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  when 
lie  called  the  church  to  this  heavenly  spiritual 
supper,  after  Christ  was  ascended  at  the  right  hand 
of  God;  whioh  supper  is  beyond,  and  a  higher 
i  han  tin  last  supper,  of  taking  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
d.  Bib,  and  a  show  of  hi-  death  till  be  come.  Had 
not  John  taken  that  supper  /  Was  not  the  king- 
dom of  God  come,  when  John  said  lie  was  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Ji  SUB  Christ.  John  tells 
you  Chri»t  is  eome  ;  and  Christ  saith,  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  then  is  he  not  come? 
and  if  any  man  will  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  (mark  into  him,)  and 
I  will  sup  with  him,  and  be  with  me."  And  doth 
not  the  apostle  Paul  say,  "  Examine  yourselves 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  yourselves,  know 


ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  rejjrobates  V 

And  may  not  reprobates  take  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
and  say  they  will  do  it  till  Christ  comes?  and 
when  be  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  heart  they  re- 
fuse to  open  it  to  Him,  and  give  him  an  entrance. 
These  are  such  as  err  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  hate  his  light,  and  there- 
fore do  not  come  to  the  heavenly  supper  of  Christ, 
but  their  dark  spirit  leads  them  to  live  in  weak 
elements,  outward  things  which  perish  with  the 
rising,  and  which  keep  them  in  bondage.  And 
the  angel  said  unto  John,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
are  called  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb." 
This  is  the  spiritual  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
which  the  true  christians  were  called  to,  after 
Christ  was  risen  and  ascended.  They  that  are 
come  to  this  supper,  are  married  to  Christ,  the  se- 
cond Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  These  are 
they  that  hear  his  spiritual  voice,  and  he  is  come 
into  them,  and  suppeth  with  them,  and  they  with 
him,  the  Lamb,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  they  that  come  to  it  are  blessed. 
Reprobates  may  take  the  outward  bread  and 
wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death  till  he 
conies,  as  they  say,  and  yet  he  stands  at  the  door 
of  their  hearts  and  souls  and  knocks,  after  he  is 
risen  and  ascended  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  but 
they  will  not  let  him  in,  nor  hear  his  voice ;  and 
the  Apostle  tells  them,  they  are  reprobates  if  they 
know  not  Christ  in  them."  Tbey  that  say  the  out- 
ward bread  and  wine  is  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  whosoever  receiveth 
and  eateth  it,  receiveth  and  eateth  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  after  the  priest  has  consecrated  it,  may  see 
their  error  that  hold  this  doctrine.  For  the  Apostle 
says,  Ye  that  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come;  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  come  to  them, 
when  they  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup  in 
order  to  show  forth  his  death  until  he  does 
come. 

After  Christ's  ascension,  the  Apostle  John,  in  his 
first  epistle,  says,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  ice.  are  in  him 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols."  They  not  only  knew 
that  he  was  come,  but  were  in  him  as  branches 
grafted  into  the  true  Vine,  drawing  their  nourish- 
ment from  him,  and  could  have  no  confidence  in 
material  bread  and  wine  to  sustain  the  immortal 
soul.  Our  Saviour  plainly  points  out  the  partici- 
pation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flash  of 
the  Sou  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day  ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  1  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
sliull  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  that  came 
dtnen  from  heaven  ;  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna,  and  are  dead  ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread, 
shall  live  fcoevcr."  Nothing  but  the  divine  life 
which  is  in  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth  and 
]thc  life,  the  true  and  living  Vine,  can  nourish  the 
l  immortal  soul,  and  keep  it  alive  unto  God,  and  this 
j  is  to  be  partaken  of  as  daily  bread  by  the  regene 


For  "  The  Friend."  I 

The  following  "  maxims  to  guide  young  men,' 
I  met  with  at  West-town,  several  years  ago,  and 
have  sometimes  thought  they  were  worth  inserting 
in  "The  Friend  :"— 

Sixth  mouth,  1857. 

Keep  good  company  or  none.    Never  be  idle 
If  your  hands  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  cul! 
tivate  the  mind.    Always  speak  the  truth.    Mak  j 
few  promises.    Live  up  to  all  your  engagement!  j 
Have  no  very  intimate  friends.    Keep  your  ow  I 
secrets,  if  you  have  any.    When  you  speak  to  ! 
person,  look  him  in  the  face.    Good  company  an 
good  conversation  are  great  helps  to  virtue.  N< 
ver  listen  to  loose  or  infidel  conversation.  Yoi 
character  cannot  be  essentially  injured,  except  b| 
your  own  acts.    If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you,  Id 
your  life  be  such  as  that  none  will  believe  hiu  j 
Drink  no  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors.    Ever  liv  I 
misfortune  excepted,  within  your  income.  Whtj 
you  retire  to  bed,  think  over  what  you  have  bet  | 
doing  during  the  day.    Never  speak  lightly  of  r| 
ligion.    Make  no  haste  to  be  rich,  if  you  wou  | 
prosper.    Small  and  steady  gains  give  competencj 
with  tranquillity  of  mind.    Never  play  at  any  kii  i 
of  game  of  chance.  Avoid  temptation,  through  fe  | 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  withstand  it.  Eaj 
money  before  you  spend  it.    Never  run  in  del 
unless  you  see  a  way  to  get  out  of  it.    Never  bc| 
row  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.    Do  not  mar; 
uutil  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife.    Never  spc 
evil  of  any  one.    Be  just  before  you  are  generoii 
Keep  yourself  innocent,  if  you  would  be  hapj 
Save  when  you  are  young,  to  spend  when  you  are  o 
Never  think  that  what  you  do  for  religion  is  tin 
or  money  mis-spent.    Always  go  to  meeting  wh 
you  can.    Read  some  portion  of  the  Bible  eve 
day.    Often  think  of  death  and  your  accountaj 
lity  to  God. 

[Summary. — "Fear  God  and  keep  his  commai|- 
ments,"  by  obeying  the  still  small  voice  of  his  Sp 
in  the  heart,  and  the  whole  conduct  and  conver 
tion  will  be  brought  into  consistency  with  the  c! 
racter  of  a  disciple  of  Christ. — Ed.] 


rated  and  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus.  Bread  and 
jwinc  of  man's  making  are  not  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  coum  rjueutly  are  not  the  food  which 
the  soul  feeds  upon  in  its  heavenly  journey. 


Manteiga,  is  the  name  of  an  oil  made  from  tu 
eggs,  in  South  America,  and  is  there  esteemed  vjy 
highly.    It  is  put  up  in  earthen  pots  of  about  foij'- 
five  pounds  weight.    Each  pot  is  worth  a  dop 
and  thirty  cents  on  the  spot  where  it  is  made,  W 
the  beaches  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  yjd 
from  five  to  six  thousand  pots  in  twelve  days,  'jte, 
process  of  making,  as  described  by  Herndou,  is  \lj 
disgusting.    Sentinels  are  placed,  at  the  begimligi 
of  Eighth  month,  when  the  turtles  commence  d<o-| 
siting  their  eggs,  and  are  withdrawn  when  the  bcphl 
is  exhausted.    They  see  that  no  one  wantonh 
terferes  with  the  turtles,  or  destroys  the  eggs.  T 
engaged  in  making  manteiga,  pay  a  capitationW 
of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  duty  to  the  goverunot 
The  eggs,  though  they  be  rotten  and  oftensivejw 
collected,  thrown  into  a  canoe,  and  trodden  j  I 
mass  with  the  feet.    The  shells  and  young  tulle 
arc  thrown  out.    Water  is  poured  in,  and  the!* 
sidue  is  left  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  several  cm 
The  oil  rises  to  the  top,  is  skimmed  off,  and  h<& 
in  large  copper  boilers.    A  turtle  averages  ei^tj 
eggs;  forty-five  turtles  will  give  a  pot.  Vastim 
bers  of  the  young  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  ihi 
take  them  by  the  time  they  are  able  to  crawl, n< 
when  they  do  not  measure  more  than  an  int  i' 
diameter,  boil  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy,  ta< 
Indian  will  eat  two  dozen  of  them  three  or  >M 
times  a  day.    The  birds  also  pick  up  a  great  m' 
ber,  as  they  crawl  from  their  nests  to  the  vl*' 
and  the  fish,  too,  make  them  pay  toll  as  theyBS' 
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Selected^ 

AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 
All  day,  from  shrubs  by  our  Summer  dwelling, 

The  Easter-sparrow  repeats  his  song; 
A  merry  warbler,  he  chides  the  blossoms, 

The  idle  blossoms,  that  sleep  so  long. 

The  blue-bird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branches 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year; 

The  south-wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 
And  softly  whispers,  the  spring  is  here  1 

Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city, 
Before  these  lays  from  the  elm  have  ceased; 

The  violet  breathes  by  our  door  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  native  East. 

Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking, 

The  dafl'odil  is  our  door-side  queen  ; 
She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already, 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 

No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
From  the  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower; 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 

Yet  these  sweet  lays  of  the  early  season, 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  days, 

Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 


1  1  There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom 
Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye ; 
,  There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 


Come,  Julia,  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willow, 
The  opening  flowers,  and  gleaming  brooks, 

And  hollows  green  in  the  sun  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 
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Selected. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 
How  happy  are  the  new-born  race, 
Partakers  of  adopting  grace  ! 
How  pure  the  bliss  they  share : 
Hid  from  the  world  and  all  its  eyes 
Within  the  heart  the  blessing  lies, 
And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  believe,  'tis  ours ; 
And  if  we  love  with  all  our  powers, 
The  God  from  whom  it  came ; 
And  if  we  serve  lotih  hearts  sincere, 
'Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, 
An  undisputed  claim. 

But  ah  !  if  foul  and  wilful  sin 
Stain  and  dishonour  us  within, 
Farewell  the  joy  we  knew  ; 
Again  the  slave  of  Nature's  sway, 
.  In  lab'rintbs  of  our  own  we  stray, 
Without  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  ihey  receive, 
His  work  distinctly  trace; 
And  strong  in  undissernbling  love, 
Boldly  assert  and  clearly  prove 
Their  hearts  his  dwelling-place. 

0,  messenger  of  dear  delight; 
Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night, 
Sweet  peace-proclaiming  Dove  I 
With  thee  at  hand  to  soothe  our  pains 
No  wish  unsanclihcd  remains, 
No  task  but  that  of  love. 

'Ti3  love  unites  what  tin  divides  ; 
The  centre,  where  all  bliss  resides  ; 
To  which  the  soul  once  brought, 
Reclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 
From  his  abounding  sweetne33  draw3 
Peace,  passing  human  thought. 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there, 
And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air 
Divested  of  its  woes: 

There,  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast, 
Till  then,  incapable  of  rest, 
In  sacred,  sure  repose. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  her  being  out  on  religious  service  after  her 
return  from  Scotland  and  England.  Under  date 
of  Fifth  month  1st,  1812,  she  writes  from  Dublin, 
'  I  continue  to  look  towards  London,  although  this 
prospect  is  with  much  dread  of  sea-sickness,  and 
very  great  reluctance  to  stay  from  home ;  but  if 
we  will  not  move  in  the  light  while  we  have  the 
light,  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  leave  us  in  dark- 
ness and  sorrow.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me. that  the 
right-minded,  and  especially  the  active  members 
among  us,  have  great  need  to  go  down  into  the 
deeps,  and  wait  the  Lord's  time ;  depending  singly 
on  his  holy  arm,  to  bring  them  where  they  can 
erect  their  Ebenezer  before  the  people.  I  have 
remarked  since  coming  here,  that  Friends'  tables 
are  very  consistent ;  and  that  coming  out  of  meet- 
ings, and  other  times,  they  seem  glad  to  speak  to 
each  other  in  love."  It  is  probable  the  shyness 
which  had  arisen  during  the  separation  some  years 
before  was  wearing  off.  Having  now  a  family  to 
care  for,  her  feelings  on  leaving  and  being  absent 
from  home,  were  somewhat  changed,  though  she 
manifested  great  dedication  to  her  Master's  cause. 
She  took  passage  for  England  ;  and  from  Bangor 
Ferry  writes,  Fifth  month  9th,  of  her  safe  arrival 
at  Holyhead,  after  a  passage  of  thirty-six  hours, 
part  of  which  time  was  distressing  to  her.  She 
thought  of  her  husband  and  their  dear  children 
with  strong  attraction,  but  endeavouring  to  look 
beyond  these  feelings  to  Him,  whom  she  believed 
she  was  obeying  by  attempting  such  an  undertak- 
ing, though  after  a  hard  struggle,  she  found  some- 
thing of  the  enlivening  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
through  which  the  soul  can  be  resigned  to  suffer. 
12th,  To  her  husband  she  writes,  "  I  feel  this  com- 
ing over  to  be  such  a  sacrifice  as  it  was  in  antici- 
pation— hard  to  the  natural  mind ;  but  herein  is 
my  stay — I  have  to  place  the  whole  account  to 
religious  duty ;  and,  however,  I  have  been  tossed 
and  tried  since  our  hands  separated  ;  I  now  assur- 
edly believe  it  is  no  delusion,  no  fancy,  no  imagi 


nary  dream  ;  therefore,  I  trust  in  the  Lord  and 
stay  myself  upon  my  God  and  thy  God.  The 
journey  through  North  Wales  is  not  so  pleasing  to 
me  as  through  South  Wales,  but  the  loftiness  of 
the  rugged  mountains  strikes  the  mind  with  some- 
thing ot  solemn  grandeur.  There  are  also  other 
bold  views  to  be  seen,  passing  along — cataracts, 
deep  rocky  valleys,  torrents  rushing  along  the  bot- 
toms amazingly  rapid,  and  much  that  might  be 
dwelt  upon  by  the  pen  of  a  traveller,  more  capable 
of  painting  scenery  than  thy  S.  G.  On  First-day 
morning  we  had  our  little  silent  meeting  together 
at  Capel  (Jurig ;  thus  we  were  literally  the  '  two  or 
three,'  and  I  thought  how  precious  were  a  few  mo 
ments  of  true  quiet." 

In  writing  from  Ratcliffe,  she  speaks  of  again 
meeting  her  mother,  whose  faculties  were  preserved 
bright  and  clear — it  was  an  interview  to  their 
mutual  rejoicing  after  several  years'  separation. 
18th.  "Yesterday  I  was  at  Ratcliffe  meeting  in 
the  morning,  which  was  very  small,  yet  not  silent, 
for  four  of  us  women  Friends  had  something  to 
communicate — Mary  Capper  and  Mary  Lewis  of 
the  number.  I  went  to  dinner  at  J.  Capper's, 
where  I  met  my  dear  friend  J.  G.  B.  I  thought 
him  less  altered  than  I  expected,  and  less  dim  too 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  as  far  as  he  could 
be  glad  in  anything.  Meeting  with  Henry  Hull 
in  the  meeting-house,  then  at  Mildred  Court,  he 
said  he  never  visited  any  place  he  could  reflect  on 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  his  visit  to  Ireland 
He  saluted  me  as  though  I  had  been  a  near  rela- 
tion.   Yesterday  and  the  day  before  were  fatiguing 


to  me.  On  Fifth-day  morning  I  went  to  the  wo- 
men's meeting,  where  I  felt  much  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  communicated,  but  only  made  a  few 
observations  in  a  concise  way,  now  and  then.  At 
T.  C.'s,  short  as  the  time  was,  we  had  a  religious 
sitting,  the  whole  engagement  of  which  fell  on  me ; 
but  what  was  very  much  more  formidable,  I  ex- 
pected that  on  going  to  meeting  again,  I  should 
have  to  ask  liberty  to  visit  the  men's  meeting ; 
which  came  indeed  on  me  in  a  powerful  and 
weighty  manner,  so  that  I  mentioned  it  imme- 
diately when  the  meeting  had  opened  by  the 
reading  of  the  first  minute,  and  M.  D.  directly 
offered  to  accompany  me.  When  we  sat  down  in 
the  men's  meeting,  I  thought  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  like  a  fire  within  me ;  and  when  I  spoke,  it 
seemed  to  myself  as  if  it  not  only  made  its  way 
through  every  obstruction,  but  that  the  pouring 
forth  of  it  caused  the  earth  to  tremble.  M.  D. 
spoke  for  a  short  time,  after  these  effusions  had 
flown  from  my  full  heart ;  and  then  I  kneeled  and 
came  away  under  the  feeling  of  what  is  said  on 
this  wise,  '  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.'  I  was,  however,  favoured  with 
quiet ;  and  again  in  the  women's  meeting,  had  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  the  gift  bestowed ;  but  no- 
thing like  setting  my  mind  at  liberty,  full  liberty. 
This  family  where  I  now  write,  are  very  kind  ; 
indeed,  many  of  my  old  friends  are  so,  which  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  and  there  are  many, 
very  many,  nice  young  people  to  be  seen  at  this 
assembly.  28th. — When  the  epistle  for  Ireland 
was  read  in  meeting  yesterday,  Martha  Brewster 
spoke  very  nicely,  and  addressed  us  who  had  made 
the  sacrifice  in  coming  over.  I  think  the  conclu- 
of  last  night's  sitting  was  favoured  with  a 
sense  of  good  in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  the 
meeting-houses  were  open  in  the  morniDg.  I  went 
to  Devonshire  house.  M.  P.  was  much  helped  to 
speak,  at  which  I  rejoiced,  for  I  love  to  see  the 
aged  crowned  with  life  in  the  ministry.  30th. 
This  morning  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  in  sympathy  with  our  dearly  beloved 
Henry  Hull,  who  has  a  most  affecting  account  from 
home.  He  has  lost  some  of  his  nearest  connexions 
by  a  malignant  fever ;  the  tender  tie  of  husband 
and  wife  is  dissolved  ;  one  of  his  sons  is  no  more ; 
his  mother  is  also  gone.  The  men's  meeting  is 
now  over ;  we  concluded  last  night.  William 
Grover  said  that  they  had  a  very  precious  baptizing 
time  this  morning.  The  singular  trial  of  dear 
Henry  Hull  was  spoken  of,  which  had  a  moving 
effect  upon  the  meeting.  The  unerring  wisdom  of 
that  Providence  who  had  inflicted  the  dispensation 
was  alluded  to  ;  so  that  W.  G.  said,  under  the  in- 
fluence felt,  the  mind  could  become  reconciled  to 
almost  anything.  The  conclusive  minute  of  the 
meeting  is  such  as  Friends  could  formerly  write. 
It  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
ends  in  giving  praise  and  glory  to  his  Name. 
What  an  unspeakable,  unmerited  favour  is  such 
condescension !  The  women's  meeting  has  been, 
I  think,  much  owned  too ;  and  many  important 
truths  declared  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power. 

"  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders,  dear  H.  Hull's  case  caused  many  tears 
of  sympathy  to  flow.  His  certificate  was  produced, 
and  some  alterations  and  additions  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  afflicted  and  'singularly  trying 
state.  We  came  down  to  Ratcliffe  to  lodge,  and 
were  at  meeting  there  yesterday  morning,  when  I 
was  much  opened  into  different  states.  In  the 
afternoon,  H.  K.  took  me  to  Plashct  to  visit  dear 
H.  H.  I  sat  by  him  a  while,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  putting  him  in  mind,  how  different  this 
sorrow  was  from  that  of  our  relations  departing 
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from  what  is  good.  I  staid  with  him  instead  of 
going  to  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  which  I  believe 
was  acceptable  to  his  tried  mind. 

"  Sixth  month  4th. — A  friend  who  has  spent 
some  time,  within  a  few  days,  with  Henry  Hull, 
says  he  is  quiet.  This  dear  man  appears  to  bear 
his  singular  trial  with  holy  acquiescence,  while  his 
nature  feels  it  as  much  as  can  be  conceived."  J. 
G.  Bevan  and  she  "  took  a  farewell  of  each  other, 
and  had  a  sweet  little  opportunity  privately." 

Sixth  month  9th,  writing  at  Gloucester,  she  says, 
"  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  with  the  many 
solicitations  of  friends  to  stay  a  few  days  longer, 
but  I  was  not  easily  dissuaded  from  my  purpose, 
and  did  not  suffer  the  warm  solicitations  of  friend- 
ship to  prevent  me  from  making  all  the  good  speed 
in  my  power  to  return.  We  got  to  H.  K.'s,  spent 
some  agreeable  hours  with  those  dear  friends, 
taking  dinner  and  tea  with  them,  and  parted  under 
a  solemn,  sweet  covering  of  Divine  love.  First- 
day  at  Uxbridge  was  not  spent  in  idleness;  for, 
besides  the  two  meetings  which  were  remarkably 
favoured,  we  had  four  private  opportunities ;  and 
separated  under  a  truly  desirable  heart-tendering 
feeling." 

After  hastening  to  reach  Milford  in  order  to 
take  passage  for  home,  she  was  detained  several 
days  by  contrary  winds  and  stormy  weather. 
Writing  there,  Sixth  month  14th,  1812,  she  states 
they  were  at  Haverford  West  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. "  We  staid  the  meeting  at  Gloucester  on 
Fifth-day ;  came  on  to  Newport,  and  by  Neath, 
which  would  put  us  in  the  way  for  calling  on 
Friends.  We  breakfasted  at  Cardiff,  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  Redwood,  who  attended  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. He  is  come  from  among  the  Methodists ;  his 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  are  in  membership  with 
Friends.  We  had  a  religious  opportunity  with 
them,  and  another  in  the  evening  at  Peter  Price's; 
with  this  latter  visit,  divers  of  the  family  were 
much  aifected."  "I  think,  with  respect  to  myself, 
my  baptisms  have  been  many  and  deep  in  this 
journey ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  was 
favoured  with  more  gospel  authority  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministerial  gift.  Never  was  I  more 
sensible  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
speaketh  through  his  anointed ;  that  they  arc  but 
the  channel  which  conveys  the  living  water." 

On  the  16th  she  says,  "  We  are  kindly  cared  for 
at  Daniel  Starbucks,  and  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  done  better  in  any  respect  relating  to 
our  movements  ;  so  that  as  our  being  here  is  no- 
thing of  our  own,  we  must  endeavour  to  be  quiet. 
I  shall  try  to  look  to  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  a 
strong  tower.  This  detention  certainly  proves  par- 
ticularly trying,  but  let  us  remember  that  all  things 
can  be  known  to  work  together  for  good." 

Cariosities  of  Electricity. 
The  peculiarities  of  that  terrible  but  mysterious 
agent,  lightning,  are  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British 
Quarter/;/  Rcviav.  Two  clouds  are  not  ncccess- 
ary  for  the  production  of  lightning,  which  is  fre- 
quently discharged  from  a  solitary  clump  of  vapour, 
when  a  connection  can  be  established  with  the  earth. 
A  French  academician,  named  Mavcolle,  describes 
a  case  where  a  mere  cloudlet  about  a  foot  and  a- 
half  in  diameter  killed  a  poor  woman  by  dropping 
a  thunderbolt  upon  her  lieud.  It  ha.-  been  rdiown 
by  Faraday,  that  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  a 
single  flash  might  perhaps  be  supplied  by  the  de- 
composition of  oue  grain  of  water  alone.  M.  Ara- 
go  has  divided  the  lightning  into  three  sorts.  The 
finl  includes  those  where  the  discharge  appears 
like  long  luminous  lines,  bent  into  angles  and  zig- 
zags, and  varying  in  complexion  from  white  to  blue, 


purple,  or  red.  This  kind  is  known  as  forked  light- 
ning, because  it  occasionally  divides  into  two  branch- 
es. CharpeDtier  relates  a  case  where  a  flash  sever- 
ed into  three  forks,  each  of  which  struck  on  points 
several  hundred  feet  apart.  Still  more  numerous 
furcations  have  been  reported,  for  it  is  said  that 
during  a  tempest  at  Landerneau  and  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  twenty-four  churches  were  struck,  though 
only  three  distinct  claps  were  heard.  This  was 
eight  churches  apiece  for  the  three  explosions. 

The  second  class  of  lightning  differs  from  the 
first  in  the  range  of  surface  over  which  the  flash 
is  diffused,  and  is  designated  as  sheet  lightning. 
Sometimes  it  simply  gilds  the  edges  of  the  cloud 
whence  it  leaps;  but  at  others  it  floods  with  a  lurid 
radiance,  or  else  suffuses  its  surface  with  blushes 
of  a  rosy,  or  violet  hue. 

The  third-class  of  lightnings  are  remarkable  for 
their  eccentricities,  and  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  coDsiderable  attention  among  meteorologists, 
many  of  whom  have  denied  their  right  to  be  treat- 
ed as  legitimate  lightnings,  they  differ  so  widely 
from  the  ordinary  sort  of  flashes.  They  exhibit 
themselves  as  balls  or  globular  lumps  of  fire — not 
momentary  apparitions,  but  meteors  which  take 
their  own  time  and  travel  at  a  remarkable  rate. 
It  is  this  incelerity  which  gives  them  their  doubtful 
character,  as  an  electrical  bolt  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  emblems  of  velocity. 

Lightning  when  it  meets  with  an  obstruction  in 
its  course,  frequently  shatters  the  non-conducting 
object,  dispersing  and  bursting  substances  asunder  in 
every  direction,  as  if  they  had  been  charged  with 
gunpowder.  The  stone  pinnacle  of  a  church  in 
Cornwall  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  one  frag- 
ment weighing  three  hundred  pounds  was  hurled 
sixty  yards  to  the  southward,  another  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  north,  and  a  third  to  the  south-west. 
In  1838,  the  topgallant  mast  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Rodney  was  literally  cut  into  chips  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  sea  being  strewn  with  the  fragments, 
as  if  the  carpenters  had  been  sweeping  their  shav- 
ings overboard.  Sometimes,  in  striking  a  tree  or 
mast,  the  electric  fluid  will  slice  it  into  long  shreds 
or  filaments,  so  that  it  will  appear  like  a  huge 
broom,  or  a  bundle  of  laths.  Lightning  bolts  will 
occasionally  dash  through  resisting  objects  by  tear- 
ing great  openings,  as  in  a  Cornish  Church,  where 
apertures  were  made  in  the  solid  wall  of  the  belfry 
fourteen  inches  deep,  and  as  if  cut  out  by  art.  In 
other  instances  small  holes  are  drilled,  which  are 
surprising  for  their  perfect  circularity  of  form. 
Window  panes  have  been  frequently  pierced  in  this 
fashion,  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  glass.  In 
forming  these  apertures,  a  burr  or  projection  is  left 
upon  the  edges. 

Juvenile  electricians  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
holes  in  cards  by  passing  discharges  through  them, 
when  a  burr  or  projection  will  be  observed  on  both 
sides  of  the  orifice.  Sometimes  a  single  discharge 
will  produce  two  holes  in  a  card,  each  puncture  mark- 
ed by  a  single  burr,  one  on  the  upper  and  the  other 
on  the  under  side  of  the  card.  In  some  instances 
the  results  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  a  flash  may 
be  split  up  into  several  fiery  filaments  before  it 
strikes  an  object.  In  1777,  a  weathercock  of  tin- 
ned copper  was  hurled  by  a  thunderbolt  from  the 
top  of  a  church  in  Cremona,  and,  upon  inspection, 
was  found  to  be  pierced  with  eighteen  holes;  in 
nine  of  them  the  burr  was  conspicuous  on  one  side, 
and  in  nine  it  was  equally  prominent  on  the  other, 
while  the  slope  of  the  burr  was  identical  in  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  lightning  arc  what  is 
termed  "  fulgurites,"  or  tubes,  which  the  lightning 
BWtltlUU]  when  it  falls  upon  a  silicious  spot,  by  fu- 
sing the  sand.  They  may  be  called  casts  of  thun- 
derbolts.   In  some  hillocks  of  sand  in  Cumberland, 


England,  these  hollow  tubes  have  been  found  from 
one-fiftieth  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  per- 
haps to  a  mere  point.  The  entire  extent  of  the 
tubes  may  be  thirty  feet,  but  they  usually  separate 
into  numerous  branches,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  inverted  tree.  They  are  lined 
with  glass,  as  smooth  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  been 
made  in  a  glass-house. 


For  "The  Friend."    |  i 

Succession  of  Standard-Bearers.  j'i 
About  one  month  before  his  death,  John  Bar- 1  f 
clay  wrote  the  following  letter,  now  nearly  twenty!  i 
years  ago,  in  which  he  shows  his  heartfelt  concern  j  1 
for  the  faithful  support  of  the  "  ancient  testimony"!  s 
which  the  first  Friends  "upheld  through  suffering," | 
with  its  genuine  fruits  in  practice.    This  is  what  is! 
greatly  wantiug — the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  j 
accompanying  our  profession  of  the  principles  oil', 
the  gospel,  that  we  may  show  we  are  living  witnesses  r: 
of  the  Truth,  not  in  word  only,  but  with  convincing  ,:' 
power.    He  saw  the  falling  away  of  many;  and  K 
since  that  period,  many  others  have  lost  ground  j ", 
and  not  only  lightly  esteem  our  testimony  to  plain  !  "a 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  the  discipline  originally 
set  up  in  the  authority  of  Truth  on  several  points  j1 
but  they  are  striving  to  bring  about  changes!  ■> 
which,  if  effected,  will  alter  the  condition  and  ori1 
ginal  character  of  the  Society,  and  lessen  the  respec 
which  the  younger  members,  and  persons  of  otbe 
professions  have  had  for  it.    It  is  the  fruits  of  tb1  •  ; 
Spirit  of  the  adorable  Head  of  the  church,  thai! 
have  dignified  the  Society,  as  they  have  been  con 
stantly  brought  forth,  and  carried  conviction  of  hi 
divine  government  in  the  members.  "  The  sitting  o 
his  servants,  the  attendance  of  the  ministers,  thei 
apparel,  and  ascent  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  keep 
ing  their  places  in  the  mystical  church  with  a 
gravity  and  humility,  with  brotherly  kindness  an 
charity,  have  often  struck  beholders  with  wonde 
and  led  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  w? 
with  this  simple,  despised  people,  though  the 
knew  it  not.    Notwithstanding  the  sad  degeneracj 
which  has  overtaken  us,  John  Barclay,  and  man] 
since  his  day,  have  believed  that  the  Lord  wL 
never  cease  to  raise  up  standard-bearers,  and  pii 
them  into  the  seats  of  the  unfaithful,  and  of  tho; 
who  are  removed  to  their  everlasting  reward 

"  My  dear  friend, — I  am  on  the  eve  of  leavit 
home  for  Brighton,  if  able ;  for  I  am  very  poorli 
'  feeble  and  sore  broken'  outwardly ;  though  I  tru 
alive  in  my  spirit  as  ever,  and  resigned  to  all  th 
may  be  in  store  for  me.  The  inclosed  packet  can 
to  my  hand  ;  so  I  take  this  opportunity  of  conveyi) 
my  dear  love  to  thee  in  that  which  changeth  not- 
the  everlasting  Truth.    Though  unable  to  mid 
with  my  friends  in  person,  when  they  come  togeth; 
for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  cause,  to  endeavour 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  God,  and 
build  up  one  another  in  that  holy  faith,  once  a 
still  delivered  to  the  saints — my  poor  mind  ia 
deeply,  as  strongly  concerned  as  ever,  that  eve 
part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  all  its  genuine 
compauimeuts  and  fruits  in  practice,  may  be  ma 
tained  inviolate,  and  that  nothing  be  foreborne 
let  fall,  or  slighted,  through  our  degeneracy,  a 
dim-sightedness  of  that,  which  our  worthy  anciei 
upheld  through  suffering.    What  has  our  rcfi 
ment,  religious  or  civil,  done  for  us  ?  and  what  I 
an  approach  or  a  condescending  affinity  ther 
done  for  us?    Weakness  has  inevitably  follow  I 
and  even  the  strongest  and  the  wisest  have  bi  **" 
utterly  laid  waste.  Some  are  not  sufficiently  wan 
and  humbled  by  these  things ;  and  if  they 
they  should  openly  acknowledge  tlveir  error ,  ti 
forsake  the  very  appearance  of  this  track. 
"  I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those  I 
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•  shorn  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as  seers,  _, 
standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are  removed,  (and 
i  hey  are  removing,)  to  their  rest — or  if  any  of  these 
i  hat  remain,  should  not  keep  their  habitations  firm 
und  undeviating,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from 
he  ancient  testimony — that  He  who  raised  up  such 
h  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  will  never  cease 
o  raise  up  others,  and  put  forth  some  into  the  fore 
;round — into  the  very  seats  of  the  unfaithful.  I 
ave  seen  it  wonderfully  in  my  short  day  j  I  have 
ead  it  of  those  that  have  gone  before  ;  and  there- 


are  let  none  ever  throw  away  their  shield,  and 
yeakly  compromise  the  trust  devolving  on  them, 
larewell  my  beloved  friend ;  may  the  Lord  pre 
ir\e  us  purely  to  his  praise. 
I  H  With  love,  from  thy  affectionate  friend, 

— _  "  J-  B  " 

;  Discipline  in  Childhood. — Young  people  who 
.  ave  been  habitually  gratified  in  all  their  desires, 
ill  infallibly  take  it  more  amiss  when  the  feelings 
jr  happiness  of  others  require  that  they  should  be 
liwarted,  than  those  who  have  been  practically 
rained  to  the  habit  of  subduing  and  restraining 
jieni  ;  and  consequently  will,  in  general,  sacrifice 
;ie  happiness  of  others  to  their  own  selfish  indul- 
ge.   To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes 
i id  other  great  people  to  be  attributed  ?    It  is  in 
ain  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  of  generosity 
(id  beneficence  by  mere  exhortation  and  reasoning. 
|othing  but  the  practical  habit  of  overcoming  our 
|rn  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly  encountering  pri- 
i  tions  and  discomfort  on  account  of  others,  will 
jer  enable  us  to  do  it  when  required.  And,  there- 
ire,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  indulgence  infalli- 
i7  produces  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and 
ijat  nothing  but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and  con- 
j(j)l  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magnanimous  cha- 
Ipter. — Lord  Jeffrey. 


A  good  character  gotten  and  preserved,  would 
Ipg  in  a  rich  interest,  if  it  were  but  for  the  pub- 
It  service  :  for  one  of  a  deserved  reputation  hath 
■entimes  an  opportunity  to  do  that  good,  which 
»>ther  cannot  that  wants  it.  And  he  may  prac- 
,1:  it  with  more  security  and  success. 

I'He  who  serves  God  perfectly  at  the  present  mo- 
Int,  though  it  be  in  a  very  small  thing,  such  as 
«  hewing  of  wood,  or  the  drawing  of  water,  does 
•  reality  glorify  him  more  than  another  who  is 
lUpectively  athirst  and  anxious  for  things  of 
jfch  greater  consequence,  but  at  the  same  time 
wlects  or  imperfectly  performs  his  present  duties. 
WJpham. 


if  all  vices,  detraction  is  the  meanest ;  and  of 
species  of  detraction,  that  which  is  the  most 
lerable,  is  that  which  masks  itself  under  the 
Iter,  "  You  know  I  love  Brother  No.  II.,  but — " 
>e  must  have  had  this  very  class  in  view  in  those 
ous  lines : 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Half  hint  a  doubt,  and  hesitate  dislike." 

1  yet,  after  all,  the  injury  is  as  much  to  him 
speaks  as  to  him  who  is  spoken  of.  It  is  in  this 
that  scandal  to  others  becomes  scandal  to  self. 
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he  gradual  progress  of  correct  views  in  rela- 
to  the  odious  system  of  Slavery,  is  forcing 
o  iction  on  many  who  are  by  no  means  opposed 
iU  continuance  and  extension,  that  it  cannot  be 
,»  before  a  period  must  be  fixed  for  its  termina- 


tion, and  other  means  relied  on  for  obtaining  the 
labour  necessary  to  produce  the  cotton  and  sugar 
which  appear  to  have  become  necessaries  in  all 
civilized  countries.  Even  some  of  the  ultra  pro- 
slavery  newspapers  in  the  South,  occasionally  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  substituting  Coolies  from  China 
for  the  present  race  of  blacks,  and  calculations  are 
made  of  the  profits  which  might  accrue  from  their 
free  introduction  into  our  country.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  in  Cuba,  and  all  the 
reliable  information  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public  respecting  it,  conclusively  shows  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  guards  professed  to  be  thrown 
around  the  trade,  and  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship for  seven  or  ten  years,  the  practical  working 
of  the  scheme,  from  beginning  to  the  end,  is  no 
less  prolific  of  cruelty  and  misery  than  the  African 
slave  trade  and  slavery. 

It  is  not  long  since  accounts  were  received  of 
the  Coolies  on  board  two  or  three  vessels,  number- 
ing several  hundreds  in  each,  firing  the  ships,  and 
in  one  instance  nearly  all  were  lost,  while  in  an- 
other the  officers  and  crew  were  all  murdered.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  London  Times  is  an  in- 
teresting communication  from  Thomas  H.  Glad- 
stone, a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  in 
which  he  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  evils  of  the 
Coolie  trade,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I  have  myself  when  in  Havana,  heard  ac- 
counts and  witnessed  scenes,  connected  with  this 
traffic,  which  are  perfectly  appalling.  In  some 
instances,  the  proportion  of  dead  to  living  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  voyage,  has  been  as  high  as  two 
hundred  of  the  one  for  every  three  hundred  of  the 
other.  In  March,  1853,  the  British  ship  Gertrude 
arrived  at  Havana  with  a  cargo  of  198  Chinamen, 
and  in  a  note  appended  to  the  return  we  read,  '  of 
the  Gertrude's,  152  died.' 

"  Such  are  the  horrors  of  this  second  slave  trade 
during  the  passage.  When  he  arrives  at  his  des 
tination,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  Coolie 
finds  that  his  misery  has  but  commenced.  I  have 
seen  examples  of  considerate  treatment,  and  con- 
sequently of  comparative  comfort;  but  these  are 
unhappily  rare.  On  arriving  at  Havana,  after 
passing  the  quarantine,  the  Coolie,  if  he  survive,  is 
transferred  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  places  him 
upon  his  plantation,  side  by  side  with  his  slaves. 
His  term  of  service  is  eight  years ;  his  labour,  as 
hard  as  his  master  thinks  he  can  sustain.  He  re- 
ceives a  small  payment  monthly,  which  makes  his 
condition  by  a  few  dollars  preferable  to  that  of  the 
slave.  He  is  exposed  to  the  same  toil,  watched  by 
the  same  overseer,  with  whip  in  hand  and  sword 
at  the  side,  as  the  slave. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  his  position  is  worse  than 
that  of  his  slave  companion,  inasmuch  as  his  mas- 
ter's interest  in  him  terminates  after  eight  years. 
In  proportion  as  the  term  of  service  approaches 
its  expiration,  the  motive  for  retaining  the  Coolie 
in  life  decreases.  The  slave's  life  is  u.-ually  worked 
out,  as  Cuban  planters  have  themselves  confessed 
to  me,  in  ten  years  of  full  work.  The  Chinese 
Coolie,  as  every  one  who  has  lived  on  the  Cuban 
plantations  knows,  reaches  his  end  on  an  average 
after  a  very  much  shorter  term  of  labour.  Again, 
the  Chinaman  does  not  bear  the  tropical  heat  with 
the  ease  with  which  the  negro  endures  it.  Many 
also  have  been  unaccustomed  in  their  own  country 
to  hard  manual  labour;  some  that  I  have  met, 
have  in  former  life  filled  professional  or  respectable 
positions  in  society,  and  many  prove  themselves 
able  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  .steam- 
engines  in  the  sugar  refinery,  or  to  fulfil  duties  in 
the  machine  shop. 


"  What  is  the  result  ?  On  some  plantations  there 
is  almost  daily  death— often  by  the  Coolie's  own 
hand.  The  prevalence  of  suicide  is  extraordinary, 
and  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
hopeless  misery  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
by  the  fact  of  their  falling  into  a  morbid  state  of  body 
and  mind,  induced  by  ill-treatment,  over-work,  and 
forced  solitude,  which  leads  them  at  times  to  make 
the  most  trifling  added  sorrow  the  occasion  of  their 
having  recourse  to  self-destruction. 

"  Permit  me  to  adduce  a  single  instance  from  my 
own  observation,  and  I  close  this  letter :  

"  During  a  stay  at  one  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  I  was  one  morning  riding,  as 
customary  at  sunrise,  with  my  Spanish  entertainer, 
Don  P.  D.,  whose  own  plantation  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  excellence  to  which  a  good  system  and 
considerate  treatment,  both  of  slaves  and  coolies, 
will  bring  an  estate.  Our  object  was  to  visit  an- 
other plantation  in  the  same  district.  After  riding 
for  an  hour  or  two,  we  were  just  emerging  from  a 
wood  and  entering  the  estate  we  purposed  visiting ; 
suddenly  my  companion  stopped ;  I  reined  up 
equally  abruptly.  Before  our  horses'  feet, 
crouching  along  the  woodside,  was  a  poor  China- 
man, his  only  covering  a  small  blue  rag  across  his 
shoulder,  his  body  scarcely  more  than  a  skeleton 
through  hunger  and  suffering,  his  hair  dishevelled, 
his  eye  wandering,  his  face  and  whole  person  a  re- 
volting spectacle.  The  poor  man  passed  his  rolling 
eye  upon  us  as  my  Spanish  friend  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  return  to  the  plantation.  The  coolie 
shook  his  head,  muttered  some  words  of  Chinese, 
and  showed  plainly  that  the  intellect  was  wander- 
ing, as  surely  as  the  body  was  wasting.  A  signal 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  plantation  only 
brought  from  him  indications  that  they  had  beaten 
and  starved  him.  Again  he  slowly  shook  his  head, 
and  half  doubled  in  form,  crept  forward  towards 
the  wood. 

^  "  We  rode  in  silence  towards  the  ingenio.  Ar- 
rived at  the  sugar-house,  my  companion  ascer- 
tained from  a  slave  who  held  our  horses  that  the 
coolie  belonged  to  the  estate  we  were  visiting. 
Then,  under  the  care  of  the  administrador ,  we 


were  shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
establishment,  where,  although  my  polite  friend 
only  praised,  everything  gave  proof  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  scarcely  a  single  slave  or  coolie  was 
without  some  mark  indicative  of  ill-usage.  Leav- 
ing the  place,  Don  F.  addressed  the  administra- 
dor with  many  words  of  courtesy,  and  asked  if  he 
had  not  missed  one  of  his  coolies.  He  believed 
there  was  one  straying,  was  the  cold  reply.  The 
Don  could  inform  him  of  his  whereabouts ;  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  send  after  him.  The  adminis- 
trador hoped  he  would  not  trouble  himself;  it  was 
of  'no  importance.  The  Don  repeated,  pressed ; 
the  man  might  otherwise  fall  sick  and  occasion 
expense.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  '  Quein 
sabe  V  and  a  <  Never  mind,'  were  all  the  answers 
he  could  obtain. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  day,  sitting  beneath  the 
verandah,  my  host  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
sad  sight  we  had  seen  in  the  morning.  For  him- 
self, he  said  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the 
spectacle  of  horror  the  whole  day.  To  have  brought 
the  coolie  back,  and  treated  him  until  he  was  re- 
stored in  mind  and  body,  would  have  cost  money ; 
it  was  cheaper  to  let  him  die.  This  was  the  secret 
of  the  administrador 's  hard  heart.  '  And  now,' 
said  he,  'that  poor  man — that  wasted  form — has 
wandered  through  the  wood  a  maniac,  beneath 
this  day's  hot  sun;  before  this  hour  he  is  dead.' 

"  I  give  this  narrative  without  note  or  comment. 
All  I  know,  and  that  from  the  confessions  of  slave- 
holders themselves,  is  that  this  mournful  example 
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does  not  stand  alone,  and  that  the  Island  is  full  of 
like  cruelty. 

"  Many  of  the  coolies  have  told  me  that  they 
•were  cajoled  away  from  China  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  a  country  where 
gold  came  down  in  rivers,  and  where  they  could 
pick  up  the  yellow  ore  in  handsful ;  and  that  after 
makiug  their  fortune,  they  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  their  native  home.  How  false  their  anticipations 
of  fortune  are,  it  is  needless  to  say;  and  how  rare 
the  realization  of  their  wished-for  return,  is  evident 
to  Sir  John  Eo  wring  at  the  one  end ,  and  is  still  better 
known  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  sad  reality 
of  their  condition  at  the  other." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  1st. 

Cotton  was  firm  at  about  previous  prices  ;  breadstuffs 
dull,  at  prices  not  materially  changed.  The  weather, 
though  somewhat  stormy,  was  reported  as  being  favour- 
able for  the  growing  crops. 

The  London  money  market  was  not  active.  Consols 
had  declined  to  92£. 

There  had  been  two  serious  accidents  on  English  rail- 
roads, by  which  twelve  persons  had  been  killed,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  wounded. 

The  shipment  of  the  cable  for  the  submarine  telegraph 
between  Europe  and  America,  had  commenced  on  board 
the  Niagara,  and  would  be  proceeded  iu  with  the  utmost 
despatch. 

France,  at  the  request  of  England,  is  to  send  out  four- 
teen transports  with  troops  to  China.  This  will  be  done 
at  the  request  of  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawing of  British  troops  from  India,  for  the  Chinese 
war,  as°was  at  first  intended.  The  mutiny  among  the 
native  troops  of  the  former  country,  has  made  it  unsafe 
to  withdraw  any  of  the  British  force  now  there.  A  rein- 
forcement of  14,000  men  is  to  be  sent  immediately  to 
India. 

The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  257  to  189,  re- 
jected a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  cause  the 
vole  of  Parliamentary  electors  to  be  taken  by  ballot.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
London  Star  says  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  pub- 
lic movement  being  attempted  in  favour  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform,  a  considerable  number  of  leading  Reformers 
having  held  a  meeting,  and  taken  steps  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public. 

Several  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  frauds  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  British  Bank,  had  been  arrested 
and  held  to  bail.  Humphrey  Brown,  late  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Tewkesbury,  being  unable  to  give  the 
bail  required,  had  been  committed  to  prison. 

The  French  Ministerial  Journals  are  highly  elated  at 
the  results  of  the  elections.  New  elections  have  been 
ordered  in  all  cases  where  neither  candidate  obtained 
an  absolute  majority.  General  Cavaignac  stood  in  this 
predicament  in  Paris. 

Several  Italians  had  been  arrested  in  Paris,  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor. 

The  accounts  from  the  wiue  growing  districts  of 
France  contiuuc  favourable.  The  vines  are  everywhere 
flourishing,  under  the  influence  of  the  late  hot  weather, 
and  if  no  accident  occurs  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  ar- 
riving at  maturity,  a  more  abundant  vintage  may  be  ex- 
pected than  for  some  years  past. 

The  Spanish  Mexican  difficulty  seemed  to  be  no  nearer 
n  settlement.  The  English  and  French  Ambassadors  at 
Madrid  were  trying  to  cfTect  a  reconciliation. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  set  out  on  their 
German  tour,  on  the  24th  ult. 

The  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had  suffered  another 
defeat  from  the  Mountaineers. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  Times  states 
that  the  Great  Euphrates  line  of  Telegraph  has  been  de- 
clared against  by  the  Council,  on  the  plea  that  they 
could  not  guarantee  it  against  the  Arabs,  although  no 
such  guarantee  was  demanded. 

The  vine  disease  was  making  ravages  in  Portugal. 

BRITISH  Gl'IANA. — New  gold  fields  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Guiana,  nboul  ninety  miles  from  Upata.  The 
river  steamer?  had  been  obliged  to  cense  working,  in 
consequence  of  all  hands  having  left  and  started  for  the 
gold  fields.  The  average  find  is  two  ounces  per  day  lor 
each  man:  but  there  have  been  instances  where  much 
larger  quantities  have  been  taken. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. — Bombay  date*  to  Fifth  month 
27th,  state  that  the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  nrmy  had 
spread  in  a  most  alarming  manner  nt  Mecrut.  Two  Na- 
tive infantry  regiments  had  united  with  the  3d  Light 
Cavnlry  in  ftpen  revolt.    After  some  Woodshed  they  had 


been  dispersed  by  European  troops,  but  they  fled  to 
Delhi,  where  they  were  joined  by  three  more  Native  re- 
giments. Delhi  was  in  possession  of  the  mutineers,  who 
had  massacred  almost  all  the  Europeans,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  plundered  the  Bank,  and  proclaimed  the 
son  of  the  late  Mogul  as  King.  Disturbances  had  also 
taken  place  at  Ferozepore,  but  were  suppressed.  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  active  measures  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt, and  was  concentrating  troops  around  Delhi.  Great 
distress  prevailed  in  portions  of  China,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food;  the  country  was  much  disturbed  in 
some  sections  by  the  insurrection.  On  the  30th  of 
Fourth  month,  the  rebels  had  approached  near  Foo  Choo, 
causing  much  alarm.  The  merchants  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple were  removing  their  property  from  the  city.  The 
dates  from  Canton  river  are  to  Fifth  mo.  8th.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Chinese  to  blow  up  the 
English  ships  in  the  river,  one  of  which  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful. 

UNITED  STATES.  — The  President  has  appointed 
Mandeville,  formerly  of  New  York,  Survej'or-General  of 
California,  in  place  of  Col.  Hayes,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor-General  of  Utah. 

Kansas  Affairs. — The  Special  Superintendent  for  the  sale 
of  the  Trust  lands  in  Kansas,  belonging  to  several  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  informs  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  best  feeling  prevailed. 
Nearly  every  piece  of  land  claimed  by  the  settlers,  was 
taken  at  its  valuation,  and  what  was  not  thus  ta\en, 
brought  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  Richmond  ( Va.) 
Enquirer  says  :  "  There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that 
the  pro-slavery  settlers  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  sue 
cess."  It  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  free  State,  is  an  inevitable  result,  and  one  with 
which  the  South  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Massachusetts. — The  details  of  the  State  census  taken 
in  1855,  have  been  just  published,  and  exhibit  the  fol 
lowing  statistics : — The  aggregate  population  of  the 
State,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1855,  was  1,132,369,  of  whom  550,- 
034  were  males,  and  582,335  females.    Coloured  popu 
lation,  9,906.    Of  the  entire  population,  886,575  were 
born  in  the  United  States,  and  245,263  in  foreign  coun 
tries.    Number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  State,  175,311. 
Number  of  families,  228,845.    Deaf  and  dumb  persons 
401;  blind,  471;  insane,  1919;  idiots,  834;  paupers 
5687  ;  convicts,  2901. 

Iowa. — The  new  Constitution  framed  for  this  State 
which  the  people  are  to  ratify  or  reject  next  month, 
permanently  fixes  the  seat  of  government  at  Des  Moines. 
The  State  will  not  be  allowed  to  contract  a  debt  greater 
than  $250,000,  and  no  city  or  town  can  do  the  same 
thing  to  a  greater  extent  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  valua- 
tion. The  Legislature  can  pass  a  genera!  banking  law 
and  also  establish  a  State  bank  with  branches,  but  such 
a  law  or  laws  must  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote.  The 
people  are  also  to  determine  by  their  vote  at  this  elec 
tion,  whether,  in  the  qualificatious  for  citizenship,  the 
word  "  white"  shall  remain. 

City  Mortality. — The  deaths  in  four  of  our  principal 
cities,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1857,  numbered 
21,116,  viz:  New  York,  10,976;  Philadelphia,  5627; 
Baltimore,  2658;  Boston,  1855.  Of  consumption,  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  there  died  4126  persons;  of 
scarlet  fever,  2222.  The  population  of  the  four  cities  is 
about  1,500,000. 

Salt  Works  in  the  United  States. — The  amount  of  salt 
annually  made  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at 
121,376,000  bushels.  In  Massachusetts,  (on  the  sea- 
shore,) 16,000;  in  New  York,  6,000,000;  Pennsylvania, 
900,000:  Virginia,  3,500,000;  Ohio,  1,500,000;  Ken- 
tucky, 250,000;  Florida,  100,000;  Illinois,  50,000; 
Texas,  20,000;  Michigan,  10,000.  Beside  all  made  at 
home,  13,500,000  bushels  of  foreign  salt  are  annually 
consumed  iu  the  United  States. 

California. — On  the  13th,  the  steamship  Star  of  the 
West  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Aspinwall,  bringing 
$1,521,676  in  gold,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  20th 
ult.  The  list  of  murders,  rencontres  and  accidents  for 
the  fortnight,  is  appalling;  far  greater  than  for  many 
months  past.  The  crops  promised  to  be  more  plentiful 
than  was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  previously.  Quartz 
mining  was  resulting  more  favourably,  and  extensive 
arrangements  were  in  progress  for  enrrying  out  this  de- 
scription of  mining,  iu  nearly  all  the  interior  counties. 
The  southern  part  of  California  was  suffering  seriously 
from  want  of  raiu.  The  advices  from  Oregon  were  to 
Sixth  mo.  6th.  General  Lane  has  been  elected  delegate 
to  Congress.  The  Indians  on  the  Umpqua  Reservation 
had  become  dissatisfied  and  left.  A  collision  was  feared 
between  them  add  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Orford. 

New  l'ork. — Mortality  lust  week,  424. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  214. 

The  Lake  Superior  Rrginn. — The  last  arrival  at  Cleve- 


land, reports  that  the  ice  had  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  Lake.  The  copper  mines  were  prosperous,  business 
active,  and  vegetation  coming  forward  rapidly.  The 
Ontonague  district  is  using  ten  thousand  kegs  of  pow- 
der  annually. 

New  Orleans. — A  fire  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  inst.,  | 
consumed  nine  large  buildings  and  a  great  quantity  of  | 
merchandize  of  various  kinds.    Total  loss,  $385,000.  u 

Flight  of  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake. — A  Kansas  paper  of  ' 
Sixth  mo.  14th  mentions  the  arrival  of  several  hundred! 
Mormons  from  Utah,  which  territory  they  had  left  to  | 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  spiritual  leaders.  They  in-f 
tended  to  settle  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas. 

Miscellaneous. —  Vienna,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  though  I 
so  much  older  than  Philadelphia,  has  not  as  large  a  ] 
population.    The  recent  Austrian  census  gives  to  Vienna 
a  population  of  471,442  ;  there  is  a  constant  increase  ol ' 
inhabitants  and  of  wealth. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — Advices  from  the  coast  oh 
Africa,  state  that  the  brig  Adams,  formerly  of  New  Or-  i 
leans,  has  been  seized  on  the  coast  by  a  British  cruiser  \ 
charged  with  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Th<  | 
barque  Panchita  has  arrived  at  New  York,  in  charge  o  | 
British  officers,  from  the  river  Congo,  where  she  wa:j 
seized  as  a  slaver  by  the  English  ship  of  war  Sappho! 
John  P.  Weeks,  the  New  York  owner  of  the  Panchita  L 
caused  the  British  officers  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  | 
alleging  that  the  seizure  was  illegal. 

A  Noble  Boy. — A  boy,  named  Narcisse  Lamontagne 
aged  13  years,  saved  eight  children  from  the  wreck  o 
the  steamer  Montreal.  It  was  by  seizing  the  door  of 
state-room,  placing  the  children  upon  it,  and  pushing  i 
before  him  while  he  swam ;  that,  at  different  trips,  u 
succeeded  in  landing  on  a  dry  rock,  or  on  the  bead 
eight  of  the  survivors,  who  would  have  otherwise  me 
with  the  hundreds  of  others,  a  watery  grave. 

Profits  of  Paraffine  Oil. — Young,  the  proprietor  of 
Paraffine  Oil  Works,  at  Bathgate,  Scotland,  testified 
lawsuit  that  the  past  year  he  made  400,000  gallons  of  It) 
bricating  oil  from  Caunel  coal,  which  he  sold  at  5  shilling 
($1.10)  a  gallon,  and  that  the  principal  part  of  tl 
money  received  was  profit. 

A  New  Deposit  of  Peruvian  Guano,  is  announced  I 
have  been  discovered,  situated  on  the  mainland,  ju 
opposite  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  situated  in  the  san 
parallel  of  latitude.  As  some  discrepancy  exists  as 
the  amount  of  supply  in  those  islands,  this  discovery  b 
comes  important. 

British  Factories. — According  to  the  report  of  the  I 
spector  of  Factories  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  at  prese 
2210  cotton,  1505  woolen,  515  worsted,  417  flax,  ai! 
460  silk  factories,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  n 
employed  in  all  their  factories,  175,517  men,  460,656  w,|[ 
men  and  46.071  children,  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
age;  total,  682,517  persons. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Bo] 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  I 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  uudiM 
named,  viz. : 

Pbnnock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co., 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Tuomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Jrel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
EisENEZKit  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistau,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joski'ii  Ei.kinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  of  Sixth  mo.  1 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  West  Sadsbury,  Lancai 
county.  Pa.,  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of  West  Grove,  Cha 
county,  to  Cassandra  R.  Brinton,  daughter  of  Will 
Brinton,  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Emmor  Rei 
Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  it 
Kdward.  eldest  son  of  Samuel  C.  and  Priscilla  S.  SI 
pard,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

Naples,  Jan.  2,  1853. 
Near  one  of  the  towns  which  I  have  mentioned 
.  jla  di  Gaeta,  the  great  orator  of  Rome  had  a 
;  •  uutry  villa,  to  which  he  often  retired  for  study 
«d  recreation.  It  was  here  that  he  had  his  meet- 
Ju;s  and  conversations  with  Laelius  and  Scipio. 
I  hen  his  inveterate  enemy  Mark  Antony  came 
I  o  power,  and  the  name  of  Cicero,  a  name  equally 
'Mir  to  eloquence,  philosophy  and  liberty,  was 
I  ced  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  proscribed,  he 
JHl  to  his  retired  residence,  and  had  nearly 
;fc  ched  it,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death 
I  his  pursuers.  It  was  with  melancholy  interest 
;Wt  we  looked  upon  the  lofty  tower,  still  standing 
Mthe  right  hand  of  the  road  as  it  approaches 
I  li  Di  Gaeta,  which  the  affection  of  his  freed- 
•Mi  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he 
4i  slain. 

I  ?be  road  through  the  Pontine  marshes  is  wide 
4l  level,  and  in  many  places  planted  with  trees. 
B  h  and  various  were  the  beauties  of  nature,  ap- 

<3ling  everywhere  to  man's  heart  and  reading 

II  dub  on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  as  we  pass- 
u«inward  to  other  places  more  diversified  in  their 

B'acter.  On  one  side  were  level  and  verdant 
mM>  an^  distant  glimpses  of  the  sea ;  and  on 
b  other  hills  and  mountains  ; — and  everywhere, 
h  gh  it  was  mid  winter,  were  gardens,  still  bright 
Hi  their  flowers,  and  trees  laden  with  fruit. 
Miing  the  river  Vulturnus  at  Capua,  now  called 
K  Volturno,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  appear- 
of  the  rich  and  level  plains,  everywhere  bear- 
,J*  ;he  marks  of  high  cultivation,  which  extended 
al  miles  from  its  banks.  Situated  in  such  a 
try,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ancient  Capua  had 
attractions  of  magnificence  and  pleasure  as  to 
lex  even  the  strong  mind  of  Hannibal ;  and 
it  stood  second  at  one  time  only  to  Rome  and 
aage.  But  while  my  heart  paid  homage  to  the 
ties  of  Dature,  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
that  man,  who  should  have  been  her  glorious 
;rowning  work,  appeared  in  many  instances 
legraded,  and  suffering.  The  beggary  which 
ifflicted  us  in  other  places,  increased  in  the 


ty  of  its  form3  and  importunity,  as 


we  ap- 
plied Naples.    As  I  witnessed  the  rags  and 
ie)  mken  countenances  of  the  poor  creatures,  who 
M  dually  surrounded  our  carriage,  and  asked  for 
M  nallest  pittance,  it  was  difficult  to  realize,  that 
■p..  te  were  the  descendants  of  the  men  whose  genius 


has  inspired  the  arts  and  literature  of  other  na- 
tions, and  who  were  once  the  conquerors  of  the 
world. 

We  left  Rome,  the  29th  of  December,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  reached  Naples  on  the  31st.    On  the 
next  day,  the  first  of  January,  we  visited  the  re- 
mains of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  ascended 
Vesuvius.   Pompeii  was  once  a  populous  and  beau- 
tiful city,  some  three  or  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, situated  on  the  river  Sarno  at  twelve  miles 
distance  from  Naples.    It  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  an  erup- 
tion of  terrible  violence,  in  which  the  burning  lava, 
boiling  over  the  crater,  and  carrying  off  large  por- 
tions of  the  mountain,  took  the  direction  of  Her 
culaneum,  and  destroyed  it,  while  immense  masses 
of  ashes  and  small  stones,  driven  in  another  direc- 
tion by  the  wind,  overwhelmed  Pompeii.    The  city 
of  Pompeii,  buried  in  this  sudden  and  terrible 
manner,  lay  in  its  dark  tomb  of  volcanic  ashes, 
concealed  and  almost  forgotten,  for  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  years.    In  the  year  1751,  some  pea- 
sants, who  were  employed  in  cultivating  a  vineyard 
near  the  river  Sarno,  discovered  it.  And  since  that 
time,  the  excavations  have  been  made ;  till  at  last 
a  large  portion  of  the  city,  in  a  state  of  wonderful 
preservation,  has  been  brought  to  light. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  we  entered  Pompeii  through  the  Her- 
culaneum gate.  With  a  map  before  us,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  guide  to  give  the  necessary  ex 
planations,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  we 
walked  with  deep  emotion  through  this  city  of  re- 
surrection, this  disentombed  memorial  of  a  depart- 
ed empire.  The  streets,  which  generally  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  straight  and  paved  with 
lava;  and  have  on  each  side  a  raised  footway 
The  houses  are  generally  one  story  in  height, 
strongly  built  of  lava  or  other  hard  material,  stuc- 
coed and  frequently  painted.  As  is  common  in 
this  climate,  they  are  so  built  as  to  enclose  open 
quadrangular  areas,  in  some  of  which  are  fountains 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Sarno,  which  seems 
to  have  been  carried  under  the  city,  by  means  of 
subterranean  canals.  We  rapidly  examined  many 
houses.  Entering  first  the  quadrangular  space,  we 
inspected  successively  the  rooms  of  the  house 
which  is  built  around  the  open  square,  which  vary 
in  number  and  size,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  house ; — the  parlour  or  sitting-room,  the  dress- 
ing-room, rooms  for  sleeping  and  bathing,  the 
kitchen ;  and  in  some  cases  we  noticed  the  small 
chapel  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Lares  or 
household  gods.  The  windows  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  provided  originally  with  wood- 
en shutters.  The  floors  are  frequently  a  pavement 
of  mosaic.  The  names  and  occupations  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  ascertained  from  the 
inscriptions  in  red  paint  on  the  exterior  of  the 
houses. 

Some  of  the  excavations  are  outside  of  the  Her- 
culaneum gate.  The  house  of  Marcus  Arrius  Dio- 
medes  is  here.  It  is  of  two  stories,  and  is  the  first 
which  was  discovered.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  this 
house  are  constructed  with  mosaic  pavements,  and 
adorned  with  fresco  paintings.    It  has  a  garden, 


cellar,  baths  and  furnaces  for  heating  water.  In 
the  cellar  there  still  remain  a  number  of  large 
wine-jars  partly  filled  and  surrounded  with  ashes ; 
and  which,  by  a  fusion  of  materials  contained  in 
the  ashes,  have  become  cemented  to  the  wall.  An 
incident  occurred  here,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  which  over- 
whelmed this  devoted  city.    We  were  pointed  by 
our  guide  to  the  place  in  the  cellar  of  this  house, 
where  the  skeleton  remains  of  seventeen  persons 
were  discovered.    One  of  them,  adorned  with  gold 
ornaments,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Diomedes.    One  of  the  objects  of  special  interest 
in  the  city,  is  the  house  of  Sallust,  the  Roman  his- 
torian.   It  is  a  large  house,  situated  upon  the 
street  by  which  we  entered  the  city  ;  and  such  an 
one  as  might  be  supposed  to  suit  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  scholar.  Art 
had  contributed  to  adorn  it  with  its  statuary  and 
paintings.    Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed,  are  still  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  one  in  particular, 
a  picture  of  Diana  and  Actaeon.    It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  this  house  has  its  little  chapel  for  the 
Lares; — indicating  that  Sallust  was  not  disposed 
to  discredit  or  to  treat  with  contempt,  the  religious 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  The  remains  of  four 
persons,  who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
were  found  here. 

I  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  anything 
which  I  should  see  at  Pompeii,  would  have  any 
special  personal  interest  for  me.  But  the  interest 
which  we  feel  in  the  works  of  a  man,  whether  of 
literature  or  art,  naturally  attaches  to  the  author 
of  them ;  and  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
man  'attaches  itself  again  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  so  that  in  visiting  the  house  of  Sallust,  and 
going  from  room  to  room,  I  felt  very  much  as  if 
I  were  visiting  the  residence  of  some  old  friend, 
to  whom  I  had  been  under  personal  obligations 
for  his  instructions  and  kindness.  The  residences 
of  other  distinguished  Romans  have  been  ascer- 
tamed. 

Among  the  buildings  which  have  been  excavated, 
are  shops  of  various  kinds; — wine  shops,  barber's 
shops,  baker's  shops ; — showing,  as  well  as  temples, 
theatres,  and  works  of  art,  though  in  different 
ways,  the  necessities,  employments,  and  character 
of  the  people.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  which  has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  exists 
there  now.    Among  the  ancient  remains  which 
have  been  dug  up  there,  and  which  are  still  pre- 
served at  Naples,  some  of  which  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  subsequently,  are  not  only  busts 
and  statues  and  other  sculptures,  but  household 
iils,  coins,  weights  and  measures,  surgical  in- 
dents, vases  of  silver  and  bronze,  the  various 
ornaments  worn  by  females,  such  as  rings,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  sometimes  enriched  with  pearls,  also 
amulets  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  various  rich 
materials,  and  exquisitely  wrought  representations 
of  birds  and  other  animals  in  mosaic.    I  hardly 
know  of  anything  in  the  works  of  art,  which,  in 
niceness  of  workmanship,  and  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  represent  objects,  exceeds  some  of  the 
mosaics  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 
The  next  information  of  our  dear  friend  was  an 
engagement  with  her  sister,  Hannah  Grubb,  in  the 
second  month,  1813,  in  a  visit  to  the  families  of 
Friends  of  Waterford.  Their  first  visit  was  to 
E.  Usher's,  in  which  and  three  others,  she  men- 
tions her  sister  having  spoken  beautifully,  and  ex- 
presses the  desire  she  may  be  strengthened  for  the 
work.  "  I  am  trying  to  cheer  her  what  I  can,  and 
recollect  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  one  gets  a 
deep  plunge  in  the  onset  of  an  engagement  of  this 
kind."  First-day — "  H.  is  evidently  separated  by 
the  Master  for  this  work,  receiving  the  fresh  an- 
ointing in  almost  every  opportunity.  Second-day 
— The  meeting  last  evening  was  small,  I  believe, 
partly  owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather;  it 
proved  rather  a  laborious  time,  although  the  people 
were  very  quiet,  and  many  gospel  truths  were  de- 
clared." "  The  visit  to  Friends'  families  here,  so 
far  as  it  is  gone  through,  has  tended  much  to  the 
casting  off  a  load  with  respect  to  me  ;  for  I  have 
been  made  willing  to  say  anything  which  was 
clearly  opened,  and  I  think,  in  '  treading  as  upon 
high  places,'  have  known  what  it  was  to  '  dip  the 
foot  in  oil,'  so  as  that  nothing  has  been  crushed  or 
hurt  that  was  truly  alive,  and  even  so  as  not  to 
offend  those  who  may  have  been  opposed  to  the 
plainness  of  the  gospel  of  Truth.  20th — I  think 
we  may  say  that  Truth  rose  into  dominion  in  both 
meetings  yesterday ;  that  with  heads  of  families 
was  very  searching,  and  yet  baptizing.  John 
Wigham  had  a  little  in  that  opportunity,  in  unison 
with  what  I  had  been  engaged  to  declare,  but  no 
one  spoke  to  the  youth  beside  me ;  it  was  an  open 
time,  and  helped  to  remove  the  load  from  my  poor 
heart." 

Writing  to  a  friend,  Twelfth  month  16th,  1813, 
S.  Grubb  says  :  "  Thou  mayst  be  sure,  dear  friend, 
that  my  mind  is  often  led  to  visit  some  of  you,  and 
to  sympathize  with  you  in  your  sorrow,  which  I 
doubt  not  is  still  very  deeply  felt,  but  while  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  assistance  which  our  late  beloved 
brother,  William  Wright,  of  Cork,  afforded  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  is  much  missed  among  you,  I 
trust  the  inexhaustible  Source  of  wisdom  and 
strength  will  prove  His  all-sufficiency  again  and 
again.  When  we  consider,  that  although  it  pleases 
li i in  to  make  use  of  instruments,  with  him  is  the 
power  to  work  with  or  without  these,  does  it  not 
strengthen  us  to  leave  all  to  him,  and  trust  in  him 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength.' 
Her  husbaud  being  about  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Cork,  and  feeling  an  ardent  travail  of 
spirit  that  the  unchangeable  Truth  might  be  exalted 
among  them,  she  says,  in  a  letter  by  him  to  one  of 
her  friends,  dated  First  month  13th,  1814  :  "  Oh, 
that  those  who  prefer  the  Lord's  blessed  cause  to 
their  chief  joy,  may  get  down  deep  in  their  spirits, 
and  feel  after  the  pure,  meek  life  of  Jesus,  that 
they  may  move  therein,  and  in  it  dwell.  It  is  thus 
that  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  have  ever  become 
victorious  with  Him,  and  to  those  who  thus  wait 
the  full  assurance  of  Divine  aid  is  granted."  16th 
— She  writes  to  her  husband  :  "  My  mind  is  much 
with  thec,  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  though 
no  doubt  it  will  be  small ;  several  have,  however 
risked  much  difficulty  to  get  to  it,  through  this 
inclement  weather.  1  trust  the  Ancient  of  days 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  his  little  ones  to 
become  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as  the 
angel  of  his  presence,  for  his  great  and  adorable 
Name's-sakc,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
in  his  right  way,  even  the  way  everlasting.  Thou 
knowest  that  it  is  said,  '  ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that  having  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  inherit 
the  promises.'  21st — If  you  arc  detained  in  Cork 


till  after  First-day,  I  trust  it  will  turn  to  the  glory 
of  the  great  Name ;  and  Oh,  saith  my  soul,  may 
the  end  of  this  memorable  Quarterly  Meeting  be 
eminently  crowned  with  life — that  life  that  by  its 
purity,  its  meekness,  its  wisdom  and  patience, 
wearies  all  its  opposers,  and  eventually  triumphs 
over  the  combined  powers  of  darkness,  showing 
itself  invincible." 

By  a  letter  written  at  Dublin,  Fifth  month  3d, 
she  appears  to  have  gone  there  to  take  passage  for 
England,  in  order  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
then  near  at  hand.  She  expresses  her  solitary 
feelings  at  being  separated  from  her  beloved  hus- 
band and  children,  but  was  favoured  with  precious 
ability  to  supplicate  the  Lord's  great  Name  that 
he  would  be  with  them,  and  had  renewedly  to 
hope  in  his  mercies,  that  they  all  might  be  blessed 
and  consoled  in  each  other.  She  appears  to  have 
sailed  on  the  12th,  and  was,  as  usual  for  her,  ex- 
hausted with  sea-sickness,  but  considered  it  among 
the  many  mercies  of  a  gracious  Providence,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  cross  the  water  when  she  did, 
as  there  seemed  to  her  no  day  after  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  she  could  have  had  a  sixteen  hours' 
passage.  From  London,  she  writes  16th:  "I 
trust  we  are  both  enabled  to  look  to  Him  who  can 
sweeten  every  bitter  cup,  and  make  hard  things 
easy;  indeed,  when  I  consider  the  glory  and  ex- 
cellency of  that  cause,  on  which  account  we  are 
parted,  I  do  not  wonder  even  at  the  constancy  of 
the  martyrs.  The  meeting  I  was  at  this  evening 
was,  I  thought,  very  extraordinary ;  and  that  this 
forenoon,  held  more  than  four  hours.  There  was 
something  felt,  I  think,  of  the  overshadowing  of 
the  heavenly  wing.  What  a  mercy  it  is  that,  in  a 
collective  sense,  we  continue  to  experience  the  cir 
culation  of  the  Divine  life  !  19th — I  have  ven- 
tured to  kneel  once  in  the  Women's  Meeting,  and 
yesterday  afternoon  spoke  in  testimony  to  some 
relief.  E.  C.  is  very  careful  not  to  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  yet  she  has  sweetly  and  livingly  ap 
peared  in  two  sittings.  This  day  I  came  to  Rat- 
cliffe  meeting;  it  was  small;  it  was  searching  la- 
bour, and  yet  comforting  and  encouraging  to  the 
few  honest-hearted.  My  dear  mother  is  with  me 
she  looks  wonderfully  well.  24th — On  Seventh-day 
morning,  I  had  it  on  my  mind  to  visit  men  Friends, 
and  it  continued  through  First-day,  and  yesterday 
I  proposed  going  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  A  message  was  accordingly  sent  in 
writing,  and  a  written  answer  returned,  that  it  was 
not  a  suitable  time.  A  second  proposal  was  made 
this  morning,  and  agreed  to.  It  was  a  time  of 
much  invitation  and  warning,  yet  were  the  Lord's 
servants  encouraged  by  the  revival  of  his  pro 
mises. 

"  On  First-day  I  was  in  a  full  meeting  at  Grace- 
church  street,  in  the  morning,  and  likewise  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  but 
yield,  in  both  these  instances,  to  the  powerful  in 
fluence  of  gospel  love,  and  was  enlarged — my 
tongue  hath  been,  as  it  were,  much  loosened  to 
speak  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  and  of  his  won- 
derful works,  at  this  Yearly  Meeting ;  neither 
hath  my  soul  been  without  its  baptisms;  for 
all,  I  desire  to  bless  and  praise  the  Holy  Name. 
28th.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  at  such  a  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  covering  of  solemnity,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  business  with  so  much  lite  and  har- 
mony ;  the  meeting-house  was  more  crowded,  too, 
than  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  before.  I 
told  Friends  last  evening  that  I  thought  we  could 
now  rejoice  in  those  tribulations,  which  bad  been 
the  means  of  bringing  some  of  us  to  this  meeting ; 
inasmuch  as  we  felt  the  heart-contriting  influence 
of  the  love  and  power  of  our  Holy  Head — that  if 
wc  were  ready  to  say  that  we  wondered  not  at  the 


constancy  even  of  the  martyrs,  might  we  endeavou: 
when  separated,  to  feel- — often  to  feel — after  tl 
same  precious  sense  of  good  which  we  had  partake 
of  together.  E.  Coggeshall  had  spoken  before  in  te: 
timony,  and  immediately  after  I  sat  down,  si 
kneeled  in  a  lively  prayer,  which  was  the  la  | 
vocal  offering ;  and  the  pause  which  ensued  aft< 
the  reading  of  the  conclusive  minute,  was  vei 
solemn  and  sweet."  "  This  Yearly  Meeting  hi 
been  favoured  with  more  of  the  overshadowing 
Divine  love  and  ancient  power,  than  was  ever  b 
fore  witnessed  by  me  in  a  collective  sense ;  for 
was  the  case  from  sitting  to  sitting.  Can  we  ev 
be  too  much  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  who  ha 
granted  us  so  much  of  his  grace ;  who  hath  rich 
endowed  us  with  noble  faculties,  and  designs  th 
we  should  be  ever  with  himself. 

"  Sixth  mo.  7th — First-day  at  Chelmsford,  was 
laborious  day  to  me ;  what  I  had  to  do  was  tryir 
yet  I  felt  as  though  I  had  discharged  myself  fait 
fully.  We  then  went  to  the  prison,  to  visit  fo 
of  our  young  men,  who  were  there  on  some  u 
litary  account.  They  were  all  under  the  age 
twenty,  except  one,  about  twenty-two.  We  had 
meeting  with  them,  but  I  thought  they  were  not 
alike ;  one  of  them,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  ve 
desirable  youth.  I  hope  they  may  be  deepened 
the  occurence.  We  had  a  public  meeting  in  t 
evening,  and  a  very  solemn  time  it  proved  ;  yea. 
may  be  said  the  power  was  in  glorious  dominioj, 
blessed  be  the  Lord." 


Manufacture  of  Floor  Cloth. — This  has  of  1 
years  become  very  extensive,  especially  in  Englaij 
The  cloth  used  there  for  the  purpose,  is  a  stro 
somewhat  open  canvas,  woven  of  flax  with  a  li' 
hemp.    The  most  usual  plan  has  been  to  secur 
niece  of  this  canvas,  say  from  60  to  100  feet! 
length,  tightly  in  an  upright  open  frame  of  oal 
bars,  in  which  position  it  receives  the  foundatj 
coats  of  paint,  two  or  three  in  number,  first  on 
back  side,  and  then  on  the  front, — being  previoij 
brushed  over  with  glue  size,  and  rubbed  sm< 
with  pumice  stone.    When  both  sides  are  dry, 
painted  cloth  is  detached  from  the  frame  co  j 
round  a  roller,  in  this  state  transferred  to  the  ] 
per  printing-room,  where  it  is  spread  flat  ovj 
table,  and  the  variously  figured  and  coloured  I 
vices  are  given  to  it  by  wooden  blocks,  as  in  J 
block  printing  of  calicoes.    The  blocks  are  fori] 
of  two  layers  of  white  deal,  and  one  of  pear  J 
timber,  placed  with  their  grain  crossing  one 
other  alternately.    There  is  a  block  for  each  coll 
in  the  pattern,  and  in  each  block  those  parts 
cut  away  that  correspond  to  the  impression  g| 
by  the  others.    The  faces  of  the  blocks  are  sc 
dented  with  fine  lines  that  they  do  not  take  up 
paint  in  a  heavy  daub  from  the  flat  cushion 
which  it  is  spread  with  a  brush,  but  in  minute  ( 
so  as  to  lay  on  the  paint  in  a  congeries  of  1 
dots  or  teeth,  with  minute  interstices  betwl 
Applied  in  this  way,  the  various  pigments  lie  i| 
evenly,  are  more  sightly,  and  dry  sooner. 

Disputing  wiUi  Satan. — An  old  and  exce 
writer  gives  the  following  advice  : — "  If  you  w 
not  be  foiled  by  temptation,  do  not  enter  in 
dispute  with  Satan.    When  Eve  began  to  a 
the  case  with  the  serpent,  the  serpent  was  too  11 
for  her ;  the  devil,  by  his  logic,  disputed  her  oij 
paradise.    Satan  can  mince  sin,  make  it  sij 
and  varnish  it  over,  and  make  it  look  like  vi  * 
Satan  is  too  subtile  a  sophister  to  hold  an  arguifl 
with  him.    Dispute  not,  but  fight.    If  you  <* 
into  a  parley  with  Satan,  you  give  him  halfn  ^ 
victory."    The  reason  is  obvious ;  for  we  ca« 
parley  with  Satan  without  giving  up  princW 
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!  nd  whenever  we  allow  ourselves  to  debate  the 
uestiou,  whether  we  will  do  wrong,  it  is  almost 
lertain  we  shall  yield.  Principle  being  abandoned, 
nere  is  little  else  to  guide,  but  evil  passions,  which 
tronglj  prompt  to  sin. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

Clouds. 

(Concluded  from  page  350.) 

'  The  forms  of  clouds  are  not  less  beautiful  or 
!  ipressive  than  their  colours.  While  their  out- 
'  aes  are  sufficiently  indefinite  for  picturesque  ef- 
1  cts,  they  often  assume  a  great  uniformity  in  their 
irgregations.  The  frostwork  upon  the  window- 
jines,  on  cold  winter  mornings,  exhibits  no  greater 
^f.riety  of  figures  than  that  assumed  by  the  clouds 
their  distribution  over  the  heavens.  Beainnine 
the  form  of  vapor  that  rolls  its  fleecy  masses 
'if)wly  over  the  plain,  resembling,  at  a  distance, 
Vmetiines  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  and  at  other 
If  aes  a  drifted  snow  bank,  the  cloud  divides  itself 
I  it  ascends,  into  heaps  of  globular  figures,  that 
¥  fleet  the  sunlight  from  a  thousand  silvery  domes. 
I  lese,  after  gradually  dissolving,  re-appear  in  a 
L?st  of  finely  mottled  images,  resembling  the  scales 
'  <  a  fish,  then  marshal  themselves  into  undulating 
:  ws,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  are  lastly 
i  itamorphosed  into  a  thin  gauzy  fabric,  like 
Siimpled  muslin,  or  in  a  long  drapery  of  hair- 
'■ I  :e  fringe,  overspreading  the  highest  regions  of  the 
"I'nosphere. 

These  different  forms  of  cloud  are  elevated  ac- 
Sj'ding  to  the  fineness  of  their  texture  and  organ- 
j,tion,  the  finer  and  more  complicated  fabrics 
Jh :upying  the  space  above  the  next  in  degree.  We 
,¥en  observe  three  layers  of  clouds  separated  by 
V  Ecient  space  to  receive  all  the  different  hues  of 
"J^iset  at  the  same  moment.    While  the  feather 
jfuds,  that  occupy  the  greatest  elevation,  are 
jrnished  with  a  dazzling  radiance,  the  middle 
jj  ers  of  dappled  cloud  will  be  tipt  with  crimson, 
Lie  the  violet  and  indigo  hues  prevail  in  the 
.'se,  unorganized  mass  that  is  spread  out  below. 
Tnay  be  remarked,  both  of  the  forms  and  hues 
:louds,  that  nature  permits  no  harsh  contrasts 
"^Hidden  transitions.    The  different  hues  are  laid 
"  fly  one  above  another,  melting  into  each  other 
!!L:  those  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 
r.  El  can  never  see  where  one  hue  terminates  and 
( Mther  commences.    It  is  the  same,  in  a  less  de- 
with  their  forms,  that  never,  for  two  minutes 
"[  •accession,  remain  unaltered.    They  exhibit  a 
"  JUing  irregularity,  and  are  almost  destitute  of 
"Vines,  so  that  the  imagination  is  left  to  carve  out 
t  heir  obscure  figures  and  arrangements,  aerial 
'wlscapes,  bright  sunny  valleys,  and  waving  plains, 
villages  surrounded  by  turrets  and  the  pinna- 
of  mountains. 

he  imagination  is  always  stimulated  by  a  cer- 
yi  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  objects  of  sight  and 
\kid,  a3  well  as  of  thought.    The  sublime  pas- 
s  of  the  poets  are  often  obscure,  suggestive  of 
loathing  that  produces  a  well-defined  emotion, 
B  no  distinct  image  to  the  understanding.    It  is 
h  quality  that  gives  their  power  to  certain  re- 
(!*Ukable  passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.    In  a 
M  jstrial  landscape,  when  viewed  by  daylight,  the 
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nes  of  objects,  except  at  a  distance,  are  so 
net  that  we  can  see  and  easily  describe  their 
s  and  character.    Distant  objects  have  a  dim- 
of  outline,  and  a  misty  obscurity,  which  are 
urable  to  an  expression  of  sublimity.    In  the 
:ness  of  night  the  forms  of  trees  exhibit  the 
unite  shapes  of  clouds,  and  the  imagination  is 
to  indulge  its  caprices,  while,  as  we  pass  by 
i  in  a  journey  or  a  ramble,  the  eyes  are  watch- 
«t%  their  apparent  motions  and  changes  of  form. 


By  no  scenes  in  nature,  therefore,  is  the  imagi- 
nation so  powerfully  excited  as  by  these  celestial 
phenomena,  whether  we  imagine  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven to  be  opened  beneath  the  triumphal  arches  of 
sunset,  or  watch  the  passing  of  the  gloomy  pre- 
cursors of  evil  days,  in  the  dark  irregular  masses 
that  deform  the  sky  before  a  storm.  The  pictur- 
esque effects  of  clouds  are  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  dubious  character  of  their  confio-ura- 
tions,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  fancies,  and  awaken- 
ing sentiments  suggested  only  by  the  loftiest  images 
of  poetry.  The  shadows  of  passing  clouds,  as  they 
fall  upon  the  earth,  often  moving  rapidly  with  the 
wind,  are  circumstances  that  add  greatly  to  their 
expression.  Above  all  do  their  motions  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  when,  through  some 
opening  in  their  dense  masses,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  prospect  is  enveloped  in  shade,  the  sun 
pours  a  full  stream  of  glory  upon  a  distant  grove, 
village,  or  range  of  hills. 

The  system  of  the  universe  is  attended  with  so 
many  circumstances  that  mar  our  happiness,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  benevolently  spread 
every  scene  with  beauty,  that  shall  serve,  by  its 
exhilarating  influence,  to  lift  us  above  the  physical 
evils  that  surround  us,  and  render  us  half  unmind 
ful  of  their  presence.  For  this  reason  beauty  is 
made  to  spring  up,  not  only  in  the  landscape,  in 
the  wilderness,  and  by  the  way-side,  by  the  sea 
shore  and  the  inland  valley ;  but  it  is  spread  in  the 
most  gorgeous  spectacles  upon  the  heavens,  in  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  and  arrangements  of  clouds, 
and  in  their  equally  beautiful  lights,  shades,  and 
colours.  Hence  the  man  of  cultivated  sentiment, 
who  takes  pleasure  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  a 
terrestrial  landscape,  feels  no  less  delight  in  con- 
templating the  scenery  of  the  heavens.  Every 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  afford  him  scenes  al- 
ways charming,  and  never  tiresome,  fraught  with 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  never 
heard  from  the  lips  of  man,  and  read  only  in  the 
works  of  him  who  silently  shows  forth  his  wonders 
in  the  landscape  and  the  firmament. 

As  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  ocean  are 
obtained  when  a  small  part  of  it  is  seen  through  a 
green  recess  in  a  wood,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
blue  sky  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  seen  through 
the  openings  of  clouds.  The  emotion  produced  by 
any  scene  whatever  is  always  more  intense,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  object  is  hidden,  leaving 
room  for  the  entrance  of  fanciful  images  into  the 
mind.  Clouds  are  peculiarly  suggestive  on  account 
of  the  ambiguity  of  their  shapes,  and  their  con- 
stant changes  of  form  and  arrangement.  No  per- 
son can  look  at  their  radiant  groups,  if  he  possess 
any  liveliness  of  fancy,  without  indulging  a  variety 
of  poetic  vagaries.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  nature  so 
closely  resembles  the  mysterious  operations  of 
thought,  ever  ceaseless  in  their  motions,  and  ever 
varying  in  their  combinations ;  now  passing  from  a 
shapeless  heap  into  a  finely  marshalled  band,  then 
dissolving  into  the  pellucid  atmosphere,  as  a  series 
of  thoughts  will  pass  away  from  our  memory;  then 
slowly  forming  themselves  again,  and  re-combining 
in  a  still  more  beautiful  and  dazzling  congeries,  in 
another  part  of  the  sky  ;  now  gloomy,  changeable, 
and  formless,  then  assuming  a  definite  shape,  and 
glowing  with  the  most  lovely  beams  of  light  and 
beauty ;  and  lastly,  fading  into  darkness  when  the 
sun  departs,  as  the  mind  for  a  short  period  becomes 
obliterated  in  sleep. 

Perhaps  not  every  one  has  observed,  that  in  the 
evening  after  the  hues  of  the  clouds  have  once 
faded,  they  are  often  re-illuminated  before  dark- 
ness comes  on.    Immediately  after  sunset,  the 


clouds  that  surround  the  western  horizon  have  no 
remarkable  tints,  the  body  of  them  being  of  a  dark 


gray,  or  ash  colour,  having  their  edges  tipt  with 
white.  As  the  sun  retires  below  the  hemisphere, 
the  gray  portion  of  the  clouds  becomes  brown  or 
auburn,  and  the  silvery  edges  of  a  yellow  or  golden 
hue.  While  the  auburn  is  gradually  changing  into 
purple,  the  yellows  deepen  into  orange  and  ver- 
million.  Every  tint  is  constantly  changing  into  a 
deeper  one,  until  the  sky  is  decorated  with  every 
imaginable  colour,  excepting  green  and  blue.  The 
two  last  are  ingredients  in  some  of  the  compound 
hues,  but  they  are  never  seen  in  their  purity. 
When  these  colours  have  attained  their  maximum 
of  splendour,  they  gradually  fade  away,  until  the 
body  of  each  cloud  has  turned  to  a  dull  iron  gray, 
and  every  gorgeous  tint  has  vanished.  The  spec- 
tator then  supposes  that  all  this  scene  of  glory  is 
ended.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  clouds 
begin  once  more  to  brighten,  the  whole  picture  is 
gradually  re-illuminated  and  passes  through  an- 
other gradation  of  more  sombre  tints,  consisting  of 
olive,  lilac,  and  bronze,  or  some  of  the  shades.  The 
second  illumination  is  not  so  bright  or  so  beautiful 
as  the  first ;  but  I  have  known  the  light  that  falls 
upon  the  earth  to  be  sensibly  increased  by  this  re- 
illumination,  without  any  diminution  of  the  mass 
of  clouds. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  source  of  those 
highly  pleasurable  emotions  with  which  we  con- 
template the  tints  of  the  morning  and  evening  sky. 
No  man  can  look  at  them  without  being  convinced 
that  there  is  intrinsic  beauty  in  colours;  though 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  even  the 
sensations  that  spring  from  the  sight  of  colours 
arise  from  their  expression.  There  are  unnum- 
berered  mysterious  sources  from  which  our  ideas 
and  sentiments  are  obtained ;  and  the  capacity  of 
anything  in  nature  to  produce  a  pleasing  or  a  dis- 
pleasing thought  or  sentiment,  constitutes  the  ex- 
pression of  that  object.  As  light  produces  cheer- 
fulness, and  darkness  gloom,  it  may  be  that  all  the 
different  colours  have  a  similar  natural  association 
with  some  certain  mood  of  mind,  and  are  capable 
of  arousing  certain  trains  of  thought  which  may 
lead  to  some  definite  ideas  and  images.  Nature, 
who  creates  nothing  in  vain,  and  who,  by  the  songs 
of  birds,  inspires  the  human  heart  with  the  senti- 
ment of  adoration,  may,  by  this  spectacle  of  em- 
pyrean beauty,  lift  the  mind  above  a  purely  sensual 
philosophy,  to  the  contemplation  of  that  infinite 
wisdom  that  pervades  the  universe. 

Men  of  the  world  may  praise  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain medical  excitants  that  serve,  by  benumbing 
the  outward  senses,  to  exalt  the  soul  into  reveries 
of  bliss  and  untried  exercises  of  thought.  But 
the  truly  divine  exhilaration  proceeds  from  con- 
templating the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  of  na- 
ture, as  beheld  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  It  is  under  this  vast  canopy  of  celestial 
splendours,  more  than  in  any  other  situation,  that 
the  faculties  may  become  inspired,  without  mad- 
ness, and  exalted  without  subsequent  depression, 
i  never  believe  so  much  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  when,  at  sunset,  I  look  through  a  long  vista 
of  luminous  clouds,  far  down  into  that  mystic  re- 
gion of  light  in  which,  we  are  fain  to  imagine,  are 
deposited  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  all  this  panorama  of  unimaginable  love- 
liness, which  is  spread  out  over  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
without  some  moral  signification.  The  blue 
heavens  are  the  page  whereon  nature  has  revealed 
some  pleasant  intimations  of  the  mysteries  of  a 
more  spiritual  existence ;  and  no  charming  vision 
of  heaven  and  immortality  ever  entered  the  human 
soul,  but  the  Deity  responded  to  it  upon  the  firma- 
ment, in  letters  of  gold,  ruby,  and  sapphire. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  jqy. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

As  I  have  been  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  great 
departures  in  dress  and  address  amongst  the  be- 
loved youth ;  it  has  caused  a  fear  lest  those  who 
stand  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  our  Society,  are 
greatly  deficient  in  fulfilling  their  duties  as  heads 
of  families,  in  regard  to  dressing  those  precious 
lambs  given  them  for  a  careful  training  up  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Most  High,  so  that  they 
may  prove  to  be  vessels  of  honour,  and  not  dis- 
honour; yea,  that  they  may  become  men  and  wo- 
men upholding  those  precious  principles  that  were 
promulgated  by  our  worthy  predecessors.  Is  it  not 
evident  there  is  not  a  sufficient  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  many  fathers  and  mothers  to  obtain  counsel  from 
the  great  I  Am,  how  to  instruct  their  children  ?  for 
surely  He  is  as  able  to  instruct  such  as  seek  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  ever  He  was.  His  ear 
has  not  grown  heavy,  that  he  cannot  hear,  nor  his 
arm  shortened,  that  he  cannot  save  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society  have  not  changed  iu  the  least. 
There  is  the  same  straight  and  self-denying  path 
to  walk  in  as  formerly, — no  more  liberty  given  to 
the  truly  devoted  christian  than  in  George  Fox's 
day.  Ah  !  how  have  I  been  cast  down  to  see  the 
mothers,  as  it  were,  starting  their  precious  children 
in  the  broad  way,  by  adorning  their  bodies  with 
that  which  is  intended  to  please  the  eye ;  and  as 
they  advance  in  years,  give  way  little  by  little,  to 
their  desires  that  lead  from  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, until  the  hands  of  the  parents  become  so 
weakened,  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  beloved  offspring  from  full  participation  in  the 
hurtful  and  perishing  things  of  this  world,  whereby 
they  often  end  in  being  a  source  of  heartfelt  trou- 
ble to  the  parents,  and  a  burden  on  society. 

In  this  way,  our  Society  has  become  polluted ; 
and  has  mixed  itself  with  the  world,  and  the  con- 
taminating things  thereof  have  spoiled  its  beauty 
The  plainness  and  simplicity  that  designated  our 
early  friends,  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  within  our 
borders.    Oh  !  ye  tender  fathers  and  precious  mo- 
thers, acquit  yourselves  of  your  duty  to  your  be- 
loved children,  that  their  blood  may  not  be  re- 
quired at  your  hands.    And  ye  tender  youth,  let 
the  time  past  suffice  in  treading  the  dangerous  path 
of  levity  and  folly.    Seek  to  lay  up  treasure  for 
yourselves  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
can  corrupt.    Lay  aside  your  foolish  and  fashion- 
able apparel,  and  put  on  a  plain  garb,  for  it  will 
be  as  a  hedge  around  you ;  whereas  the  former 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  vain  world  and  the 
corrupting  things  thereof.    Take  up  the  cross  now, 
in  the  morning  of  your  day;  deny  yourselves  the 
vanities  of  this  perishing  world  ;  seek  to  know  the 
will  of  your  heavenly  Father  respecting  you ;  re- 
sign yourselves  up  into  his  holy  hands,  that  he  may 
make  of  you  what  seemeth  best  in  his  sight.  Let 
your  desire  above  every  other  consideration  be  to 
serve  and  obey  the  King  of  kings,  who  is  not  an 
hard   Master,  and  will  require  nothing  at  your 
hand  that  he  does  not  enable  you  to  perform  ;  that 
ho  you  may  be  living  examples  of  the  uprightness 
and  simplicity  of  the  truly  devoted  christian,  and 
when  your  earthly  career  is  over,  you  may  have  a 
iWMW  prepared  for  you  above,  which  the  just  and 
righteous  of  all  ages  inherit. 
Seventh  mo.  4th,  1857. 


cote  in  Ayrshire,  from  which  cote  Sir  John  had 
the  two  pairs  of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The 
distance,  direct  between  the  two  places,  is  two  thou- 
sand miies.  The  dovecote  was  under  repair  at  this 
time,  and  the  pigeons  belonging  to  it  had  been  re- 
moved, but  the  servants  of  the  house  were  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  motions  of  this  stranger. 
After  a  short  stay,  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  where  it  was  caught 
and  sent  back  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  it. 
She  at  once  recognized  it  as  one  of  those  which 
she  had  given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  it  was  carried  into  the  pigeon- 
house,  when  out  of  many  niches  it  went  directly  to 
the  one  in  which  it  had  been  hatched.  No  doubt 
remained  in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity  of 
the  bird.  By  what  extraordinary  power  did  this 
interesting  bird  find  its  way,  and  by  what  route  did 
it  come  V 


maining  perfect.  The  utmost  power  of  the  hy 
draulic  pump  could  not  break  the  tubes.  Th 
gutta-percha  being  somewhat  elastic,  allows  th 
tubes  to  become  slightly  expanded  under  the  grec 
pressure,  but  on  its  withdrawal  they  resume  the: 
former  size.  Experiments  in  this  country  hav 
been  instituted  to  a  greater  extent  of  pressure  tha 
the  above  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. — Led^ 


Selected. 


SOLILOQUY. 

BY  A  BLIND  GIRL. 

My  harp  is  on  the  willow  hung; 

To  me  the  morning  brings  no  light! 
No  ray  of  sun  or  moon  I  see, 

But  one  unchanging  night. 

I  cannot  view  those  gem-like  stars, 
That  sparkle  in  the  ethereal  skies  ; 

Nor  trace  the  clouds  with  golden  fringe, 
That  o'er  the  sunset  rise. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  blooming  flowers, 
That  make  the  face  of  nature  gay; 

Nor  watch  the  ocean's  sparkling  waves, 
Where  dancing  sunbeams  play. 

To  me  the  variegated  earth 

Would  seem  one  dark  unbroken  plain, 
If,  in  my  heart,  I  had  not  hid 

Bright  visions  that  oft  come  again. 

For  I,  through  nine  fair  summers,  passed, 
With  scarce  a  cloud  to  shade  my  way; 

And  loved  the  face  of  nature  more, 
With  each  returning  day. 

But  ere  a  tenth  had  fully  come, 

My  gladsome  heart  was  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Lo!  I  was  banished  from  the  light, 

Condemned  to  a  living  tomb, — 

Where  even  Hope's  fair  star  grows  dim, 
With  clouds  that  o'er  my  spirit  rise, 

And  hide  the  gleams  of  holy  light, 
Imparted  from  the  skies. 

But  oh  !  I  will  with  patience  bear 
A  grief  that  none  can  feel  or  know, 

But  those  for  whom  it  is  ordained, 
By  Him  who  wills  it  so. 

And  faith,  not  light,  shall  be  my  guide 
To  Canaan's  fair,  celestial  shore, 

Where  faith  is  lost  in  perfect  sight, 
And  darkness  is  no  more. 


Epistle,  1666. 

Dear  Friends, — Dwell  in  the  gentle  wisdom  I  j 
the  Lord  God,  which  is  easy  to  be  entreated.   L ! 
not  wilfulness,  hastiness  and  impatience,  lay  opt 
your  nakedness  to  the  world;  but  dwell  in  tl] 
power,  seed,  and  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  wisdo 
of  God,  that  with  that  ye  all  may  be  kept  cloth 
in  patience,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  God,  ai: 
in  the  light ;  in  which  is  the  unity  one  with  anotht  ] 
and  with  God.    In  the  peaceable  mind  and  spi  j 
dwell,  for  the  patient  sufferer  weareth  the  crovi 
and  hath  the  victory  at  last;  not  the  hasty,  a; 
gravating,  revengeful,  killing  and  fighting  sphij 
which  must  be  crushed  down  with  the  Seed  of  t  III 
Lord  God,  that  bruiseth  the  serpent's  head  ;  wbi!| 
is  the  cause  of  enmity,  venom  and  poison.  Tlj. 
head  being  bruised  down  with  the  Seed  and  li 
then  nothing  is  fed  upon  but  life  and  glory ;  a ! 
in  that  is  the  peace.  G.  F.J 


A  Pigeon  Flight  from  tiie  Arctic  Regions. — 
Sir  Johu  Richardson  states,  that  "  with  respect  to 


Gutta-Percha  Tubing. — In  a  series  of  experi 
ments  made  at  the  Birmingham  water-works,  Eng 
land,  relative  to  the  strength  of  gutta-percha  tub 
ing,  with  a  view  to  its  applicability  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  some  interesting  results  were 
developed.    These  experiments  were  made  upon 
tube  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one 
eighth  of  gutta-percha.    These  were  attached  to 
the  iron  main,  and  subjected  for  two  months  to  a 
pressure  of  two  hundred  feet  head  of  water,  with 
out  being  in  the  slightest  degree  deteriorated.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
tubes,  they  were  connected  with  the  water-com 


Sir  .John  lWs  pilous,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  j,;iny's  hydraulic  proving  pump,  the  regular  load 
he  despatched  a  young  pair  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the 
October,  1S50,  from  AtttttUMK  Bay,  a  little  to  the(SqUare  inch.  At  this  point  the  tubes  were  unaf- 
west  of  Wellington  Sound,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  Oo-  jfected,  and  the  pump  was  worked  up  to  three  hun- 
tobcr,  a  pigeon  made  its  appearance  at  the  dove-|dred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  the  tubes  still  re- 


Water  on  the  Plains. 
Capt.  Pope,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Er, 
neers,  is  in  the  city,  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  1 
captain  is  on  his  way  to  San  Antonia,  Texas, 
take  command  of  the  expedition  destined  for 
Western  Plains,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  sink 
artesian  wells  on  the  line  of  emigrant  travel,  f 
the  projected  route  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  n 
the  parallel  of  the  32  deg.  of  north  latitude, 
expedition  will  consist  of  one  hundred  men 
whom  twenty-five  are  to  be  mounted  men,  toget  W 
with  a  large  corps  of  civil  employees  and  attaci  i 
Capt.  Pope  has  been  in  St.  Louis,  preparing 
tools,  machinery,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  will  leave 
Thursday  morning. 

His  first  work  will  be  on  the  Pecos  river,  i 
the  32d  parallel,  resuming  the  boring  of  a  well 
unfinished  there  last  summer,  with  instr 
continue  the  work  until  the  water  flows  consta 
upon  the  surface.  Thence  he  is  to  proceed  to 
Rio  Grande  and  finish  the  well  commenced  tfc 
These  being  completed,  he  is  to  proceed  on  the 
of  emigrant  and  military  travel  west,  and 
wells  at  convenient  places  east  of  the  Rio  Grs 
— two  being  on  the  road  between  Independe 
Mo.,  and  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico.  His  rej 
at  Washington  are  to  be  accompanied  by  des> 
tive  accounts  of  the  geological  structure  of 
country,  indicating  the  probable  sources  of 
supply  of  water,  and  by  surveys  of  the  route! 
roads. 

Important  consequences  are  likely  to  flow  j 
the  success  of  these  experiments,  and  there  apj 
to  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  in  obtaining 
quate  supplies  of  water  for  all  purposes.   It  wi 
the  first  place,  make  practicable  the  building 
lines  of  wagon  and  railroad  through  regions  \ 
the  want  of  water  has  been  plead  as  the  chief 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle.    Well  wa 
stations  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  will 
form  a  continuous  line  of  settlements  acrosiJ  ' 
continent,  and  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  < 
mon  roads,  telegraph  wires  and  railroads,  bii'1 
the  two  sides  of  the  continent  indissolubl  1 
the  new,  intimate  and  rapid  intercommunion 
Another  and  greater  will  be  in  the  supply  c< 
pious  founts  for  irrigation,  the  reclaiming  fron* 
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;enness  and  solitude,  and  converting  to  cultivation 
I  nd  the  uses  of  man  of  a  region  equal  in  extent  to 
i  lie  whole  area  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bring- 
!  ig  within  the  reach  of  emigration  a  productive  soil, 
i  salubrious  climate  and  the  richest  mineral  regions 
i  the  world. 

The  result  of  Capt.  Pope's  labours  heretofore  has 
i  een  stated  to  the  War  Department,  as  establishing 
he  fact  that  pure  and  palatable  water,  throughout 
he  whole  of  the  Llano  Estacado  is  easily  attained 
y  boring,  and  that  with  a  little  expenditure  of 
me  and  money  it  can  be  made  to  overflow  the 
^urface.    Government  bas  authorized  him  to  carry 
jut  the  views  of  Capt.  Pope,  who  has  already 
jent  eleven  years  on  the  plains,  and  is  returning 
(ith  the  force  and  materials  required,  to  make  six 
.  'ells  in  that  region.    His  capacity  and  zeal  are 
Jndoubted,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  completion 
Lf  his  plans,  whicb  it  is  estimated  will  occupy  two 
'r  three  years  more. — N.  O.  Picayune. 


colour,  cut  or  fashion,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
livery  of  the  monks,  or  religious  orders  of  the 
Papists,  &c. ;  they  only  left  off  their  ornaments 
and  such  things  as  were  a  burden  to  them,  as  un- 
necessary and  unsimple.  It  was  the  ever  chang- 
ing tide  of  fashion,  which  did  the  rest,  and  in  time 
caused  their  dissimilarity  and  strangeness  to  appear. 
But  as  to  the  bare  assertion,  that  George  Fox  and 
the  early  Friends  would  have  changed  with  the 
times,  it  is  a  conjecture,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mere  caprice  and  inclination  of  those  who  say  so ; 
and  the  contrary  may  be  as  flatly  and  broadly  as- 
serted upon  far  stronger  grounds,  even  upon  the 
actual  facts  of  the  whole  tenor  of  their  dissent,  as 


For  "The  Friend." 

Counsel  for  Young  Friends. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  a  young  man  has 
lielded  to  the  convictions  of  Truth,  and  taken  up 
j  le  cross,  so  as  to  confess  his  Lord  in  some  particu- 

trs  before  men,  for  light  persons  to  make  assaults 
,pon  him,  by  way  of  ridicule  of  his  profession  of 
iiligion,  and  to  strive  to  deter  him  from  standing 

is  ground  against  the  world,  its  corrupt  spirit  and 

•ays.  John  Barclay,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  Friend 
mder  these  circumstances,  advises  him  to  avoid 
|ich  company,  shun  such  associates  from  whom  he 
ipuld  not  get  good,  nor  be  likely  to  do  them  good, 

ut  to  receive  harm  in  ways  little  suspected.  Those 
ibertines  would  think  their  own  thoughts,  choose 
i!|ieir  own  ways  and  words,  and  wear  their  own 
lipparel,  and  would  shuffle  off  any  Scripture  testi- 
mony against  their  loose  course ;  whereas,  the  spirit 
I F  Christianity  has  ever  been  opposed  to  such  things, 
Ipt  only  among. Friends,  but  more  or  less,  wherever 
tnfEcient  clearness  has  been  attained,  even  from 
Hue  earliest  ages.  "Picture  to  thyself,"  he  says, 
ipany  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a  deep  sense  of 

iligion,  and  carrying  out  their  watchfulness  and 
b:lf-denial  to  all  branches  of  their  conduct,  and 
liadeavouring  to  follow  that  exhortation,  '  Be  ye 
I  ply  in  all  manner  of  conversation' — and  whatso- 
M.Ter  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  'do  all  to  the  glory  of 
Bod  ;'  would  they  not  soon  come  to  be  distinguished 
i*om  other  people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
iiorld.  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own  hearts' 
jl-sts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  trying  to  think, 
Jljiere  is  nothing  in  this  and  the  other  little  thing, 
Jfid  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  those  things? 
rjl'ould  they  not  soon  find  themselves  to  be  1  a  peeu- 
stur  people,'  a  singular  people,  a  very  simple  people 
ft) -their  outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their 
Bfry  gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  after  a 
^|ode  totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those 
ound  them  ?  According  to  that  striking  passage 
,1|  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  setting  forth 
ij.e  language  of  the  ungodly  respecting  the  right 
|lj>us,  so  will  it  be  respecting  such  a  people  or  per 
j  \n:  'He  is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is  clear  contrary 
t<  our  doings ;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts ; 
,'4  ;  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  ;  for  his  life  is 
I  >t  like  other  men's,  his  way3  are  of  another  fash- 
Au.'  It  has  never  been  any  wonder  with  me,  that 
|  people  gathered  and  settled  and  preserved  as 
^  "iends  were — when  they  found  themselves  estran- 
1  :d  from  the  world  at  large,  through  this  process  of 
,  llowing  their  convictions  of  duty, — should  value 
j  is  their  privilege,  and  these  outward  badges, 
]  jbich  tend  to  keep  up  this  desirable  distinction 
i)  lid  separation  from  the  world's  spirit.  But  they 
J  I  ;ver  set  up  a  rule  as  to  dress,  or  any  particular 


exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  especially  in  their 
writings.  The  common  consent  spoken  of,  is  the 
very  conformity  they  objected  to — a  consent  of 
worldly  men,  upon  worldly  principles — not  the 
consent  of  men  redeemed  from  the  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  that  have  ever  rightly  given  up  to 
make  a  plain  appearance,  and  to  speak  the  plain 
language,  &c,  have  done  it  on  the  very  same  sound 
ground,  and  not  merely  because  George  Fox  and 
others  did  it.  They,  the  truly  convinced,  have 
continued  to  feel  on  the  subject,  as  he  did ;  and 
though  the  instances  are  rare,  as  the  mercy  is  great, 
and  the  work  marvellous,  and  no  light  and  super- 
ficial one, — such  instances  are  from  time  to  time  oc- 
curring ;  they  are  the  result  of  cleansing  the  inside 
of  the  cup,  that  the  outside  may  become  clean  also. 

"  My  case  is,  I  trust,  one  of  these,  and  perhaps 
rather  an  unusual  one ;  for  I  was  brought  up,  as 
thou  knowest,  in  the  entire  disuse  of,  and  I  even 
cherished  a  real  contempt  for  such  singularities 
until  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  '  no  peace  to  the 
wicked,' — and  that  'great  peace  have  all  they  who 
love ' — '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
Then  as  I  yielded  my  mind  to  be  in  all  things  led 
and  guided  thereby,  nothing  offended  me  but  evil ; 
nothing  seemed  too  hard  to  give  up  unto,  nor  any 
thing  to  be  slighted  as  insignificant,  which  in  any 
wise  contributed  to  this  heavenly  peace  and  pro- 
gress in  what  was  esteemed  so  supremely  excellent. 
The  cross  of  Christ,  that  yoke  he  puts  upon  his 
disciples,  was  very  easy  and  sweet ;  and  peace  was 
the  reward  of  being  faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It 
is  in  this  way,  I  have  been  made  ruler  over  more, 
and  not  by  '  despising  the  day  of  small  things, 
which  is  the  sure  way,  as  the  bible  tells  us,  of  fall- 
ing '  by  little  and  little;'  of  this  we  have  most 
painful  instances  now  around  us.  Even  some,  who 
have  deservedly  stood  high  in  our  Society  as  teach- 
ers and  examples  to  the  flock,  but  who  have  even 
come  to  question,  or  have  lost  all  their  former  im- 
pressions and  tender  convictions, — these  are,  it 
seems,  all  gone  and  almost  forgotten,  as  the  early 
dew  that  passeth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as 
the  dog,  to  that  which  they  once  loathed  and  re 
jected.  And  truly  it  is  a  striking  and  unanswera 
ble  fact,  that  there  has  not  been  one  individual, 
who  has  risen  to  any  emine?ice  for  religious  dedi- 
cation in  our  Society,  but  has  had  to  tread  the 
narrow  and  strait  path;  and  has  had  to  attribute 
his  progress  to  giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to 
obey  the  secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
even  in  little  things  ;  nor  has  there,  I  believe,  been 
c/ne  who  has  swerved  from  this  course,  that  has 
ultimately  turned  out  better,  than  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savour.  The  fashion  of  this  world  does 
indeed  pass  away,  custom  is  capricious  and  change 
able,  but  Truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it  was — un- 
changeable, and  never  faileth;  and  it  will  always 
stand  by  and  bear  out  those  who  are  of  it,  and 
keep  to  it.  Therefore,  '  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  rather  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.' 


At  a  time  when  many  worldly-minded  members 
are  striving  to  pull  down  some  of  the  testimonies 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  to  carry  us  back 
into  a  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness,  we  feel  a  warm  solicitude  for 
our  young  Friends,  that  they  may  escape  the  delu- 
sive baits  of  Satan,  by  minding  and  obeying  the 
Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  and  giving  up  faith- 
fully to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  companions. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  unchangeable — the  path  to 
eternal  blessedness  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  only 
those  who  enter  in  by  Christ  the  door,  will  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  peace  and  preservation  here, 
and  an  admittance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  in 
the  end.  None  know  the  effect  that  will  be  produced 
by  their  example.  If  they  follow  Christ  in  the  re- 
generation, having  the  inside  and  the  outside  made 
conformable  to  his  will,  not  only  will  they  have  the 
reward  of  his  Divine  approbation,  but  they  will 
strengthen  other  faithful  ones,  and  be  a  means  of 
drawing  others  not  yet  converted  into  the  way  of 
Truth.  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Foreshadowed.  —  In 
"  Bailey's  Dictionary,"  edition  of  1730 — 127  years 
ago — under  the  word  "  Loadstone"  is  the  follow- 
ing foreshadowing  of  the  Electric  Telegraph : — 
"  Some  authors  write,  that  by  the  help  of  the 
Magnet  or  Loadstone,  persons  may  communicate 
their  minds  to  a  friend  at  a  great  distance ;  as 
suppose  one  to  be  at  London,  and  the  other  at 
Paris,  if  each  of  them  have  a  circular  alphabet, 
like  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  and  a  needle  touched 
with  one  magnet,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the 
needle  at  London  was  moved,  that  at  Paris  would 
move  in  like  manner,  provided  each  party  had 
secret  notss  for  dividing  words,  and  the  observa- 
tion was  made  at  a  set  hour,  either  of  the  day  or 
of  the  night,  and  when  one  party  would  inform  the 
other  of  any  matter,  he  is  to  move  the  needle  to 
those  letters  that  will  form  the  words,  that  will  de- 
clare what  he  would  have  the  other  know,  and  the 
other  needle  will  move  in  the  same  manner.  This 
may  be  done  reciprocally." 


Cultivating  the  Tea  Plant  in  Brazil. — The 
cultivation  of  tea  was  first  undertaken  in  Brazil,  in 
1810.  It  was  unsuccessful  at  first,  but  some  per- 
sons persevered,  and  now  several  millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  prepared  in  the  provinces  of  San 
Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  its  culture  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase.  Formerly  the  cultivators 
thought  that  if  they  could  obtain  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  it  would  be  as  lucrative  as  coffee. 
In  1855,  however,  twenty  cents  for  the  poorer  ar- 
ticle could  be  obtained,  and  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crop,  forty  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  was 
readily  commanded.  The  demand  for  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  when  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  inferior,  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  to  that  imported 
from  China.  Tea,  it  is  believed,  will  yet  enter 
largely  into  the  exports  of  Brazil,  especially  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Chinese  war.  Fifty  years  have 
only  elapsed  since  the  first  cargo  of  coffee  was  . 
shipped  from  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  Brazil  sup- 
plies two-thirds  of  the  coffee  of  the  world. — Ledg. 


Power  of  Winds  and  Waves. — There  is  a  block 
of  granite  on  Boon  Island,  about  14  feet  in  extreme 
length,  10  feet  wide,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height, 
which  was  lifted  from  its  bed  in  the  ledge,  and 
carried  up  an  inclined  plane  of  from  12  to  15  de- 
grees, to  a  distance  of  near  60  feet.  This  occur- 
red during  a  north-east  snow  storm,  in  1852. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

[The  following  communication  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times,  gives  a  different  picture  of  the 
"  great  plains"  of  our  country  than  any  other  that 
we  recollect  to  have  been  presented.  If  correct, 
those  vast  extents  of  pastoral  country  possess  a 
value  which  cannot  be  estimated.  We  should  have 
felt  more  entire  confidence  in  the  description,  had  the 
writer  explained  more  fully  in  what  way  the  rivers 
"  irrigate"  the  soil  "  like  the  Nile,"  as  we  have  never 
heard  it  hinted  that  the  plains  were  at  any  season 
of  the  year  overflowed.  It  may  be,  that  in  certain 
conditions,  the  water  from  the  swollen  rivers  per- 
meates the  soil.  The  account  however  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  we  apprehend  generally  correct. — 
Ed.] 

Character  of  the  Developments  in  Progress  at  the 
West. 

Independence,  Mo.,  May  12,  1857. 

Since  the  last  arrivals  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Salt 
Lake  mails  no  news  has  reached  us  from  those  di- 
rections. The  passage  of  emigrants  into  the  Ter- 
ritories continues  with  increasing  vigour ;  it  now 
exceeds  one  tlwusand  per  day.  We  read  your 
resume  of  the  cause  and  objects  of  "  Eli  Thayer's 
Virginia  Emigrant  Society"  with  great  interest. 
It  is  the  overflowing  population  of  New  England 
going  out  for  bread.  Without  being  biased  by  any 
prejudice  for  or  against  any  peculiar  geographical 
parts  or  tastes  of  our  whole  country,  a  candid 
view,  taken  here  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  suggested  some  philosophic  criticisms, 
which  I  submit  to  you. 

There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  "  Great 
Plains  of  America,"  as  complete  as  that  which 
pervaded  Europe  respecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
during  the  whole  historic  period  prior  to  Columbus. 
These  Plains  are  not  deserts,  but  the  opposite,  and 
are  cardinal  bases  of  the  future  empire  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  now  erecting  itself  upon  the 
North  American  continent.  They  are  calcareous, 
and  form  the  Pastoral  Garden  of  the  world.  Their 
position  and  area  may  be  easily  understood.  The 
meridian  line  which  terminates  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the  west, 
forms  their  eastern  limit,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
crest  their  western  limit.  Between  these  limits 
they  occupy  a  longitudinal  parallelogram  of  less 
than  oue  thousand  miles  in  width,  extending  from 
the  Texan  to  the  Arctic  coast. 

There  is  no  timber  upon  them,  and  single  trees 
are  scarce.  They  have  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  abound  in  rivers.  They  are 
clad  thick  with  nutritious  grasses,  and  swarm  with 
animal  life.  The  soil  is  not  silicious  or  sandy,  but 
Is  a  fine  calcareous  mould.  They  run  smoothly 
out  to  the  navigable  rivers,  the  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi and  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Texan  coast. 
The  mountain  masses  towards  the  Pacific  form  no 
serious  barrier  between  them  and  that  ocean.  No 
portion  of  their  whole  sweep  of  surface  is  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  from  the  best  navigation. 
The  prospect  is  everywhere  gently  undulating  and 
graceful,  being  bounded,  as  on  the  ocean,  by  the 
),  irilOD,  Storms  are  rare,  except  during  the 
melting  of  the  suows  upon  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  climate  is  comparatively  rain- 
less; the  rivers  serve,  like  the  Nile,  to  irrigate 
rather  than  drain  the  neighbouring  surface,  and 
have  few  affluents.  They  all  run  from  west  to 
east,  having  beds  shallow  and  broad,  and  the 
basins  through  which  they  flow  are  long,  flat  and 
narrow.  The  area  of  the  "  Great  Plains"  is 
equivalent  to  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  States 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  sea,  but 


they  are  one  homogeneous  formation,  smooth,  uni- 
form and  continuous,  without  a  single  abrupt 
mountain,  timbered  space,  desert  or  lake.  Prom 
their  ample  dimensions  and  position  they  define 
themselves  to  be  the  pasture  fields  of  t/ie  world. 
Upon  them  pastoral  agriculture  will  become  a  sep- 
arate grand  department  of  national  industry. 

The  pastoral  characteristic,  being  novel  to  our 
people,  needs  a  minute  explanation.  In  traversing 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  beach  to  the  South 
Pass,  the  point  of  greatest  altitude  and  remoteness 
from  the  sea,  we  cross  successively  the  timbered 
region,  the  prairie  region  of  soft  soil  and  long  an 
nual  grasses,  and  finally  the  Great  Plains.  The 
first  two  are  irrigated  by  the  rains  coming  from  the 
sea,  and  are  arable.  The  last  is  rainless,  of  a 
compact  soil,  resisting  the  plow,  and  is  therefore 
pastoral.  The  herbage  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  perennial.  It  is  edible  and  nutri 
tious  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  "  gramma,' 
or  "  buffalo  grass."  It  covers  the  ground  one  inch 
in  height,  has  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  moss, 
and  its  leaf  has  the  fineness  and  spiral  texture  of 
a  negro's  hair.  During  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  immense  mountain  masses  at  the  back  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  rivers  swell  like  the  Nile,  and 
yield  a  copious  evaporation  in  their  long  sinuous 
courses  across  the  Plains ;  storm  clouds  gather  on 
the  summits,  roll  down  the  mountain  flanks,  and 
discharge  themselves  in  vernal  showers.  During 
this  temporary  prevalence  of  moist  atmosphere 
these  delicate  grasses  grow,  seed  in  the  root,  and 
are  cured  into  kay  upon  the  ground  by  the  grad- 
ually returning  drouth.  It  is  this  longitudinal  belt 
of  perennial  pasture  upon  which  the  buffalo  finds 
his  winter  food,  dwelling  upon  it  without  regard  to 
latitude,  and  here  are  the  vast  herds  of  aboriginal 
cattle  peculiar  to  North  America — buffalo,  wild 
horses,  elk,  antelope,  white  and  black-tailed  deer, 
mountain  sheep,  the  grisly  bear,  wolves,  the  hare, 
badger,  porcupine,  and  smaller  animals  innumera- 
ble. The  aggregate  number  of  this  cattle,  by  cal- 
culation from  sound  data,  exceeds  one  hundred 
millions.  No  annual  fires  sweep  over  the  Great 
Plains ;  these  are  confined  to  the  Prairie  region. 

The  Great  Plains  also  swarm  with  poultry — the 
turkey,  the  mountain  cock,  the  prairie  cock,  the 
sand-hill  crane,  the  curlew ;  water-fowl  of  every 
variety,  the  swan,  goose,  brant,  ducks ;  marmots, 
the  armadillo,  the  peccary,  reptiles,  the  horned 
frog ;  birds  of  prey,  eagles,  vultures,  the  raven, 
and  the  small  birds  of  game  and  song.  The 
streams  abouud  in  fish.  Dogs  and  demi-wolves 
abound.  The  immense  population  of  nomadic  In- 
dians, lately  a  million  in  number,  have,  from  im 
memorial  antiquity,  subsisted  exclusively  upon  these 
aboriginal  herds,  being  unacquainted  with  any 
kind  of  agriculture,  or  the  habitual  use  of  vege- 
table food  or  fruits.  Prom  this  source  the  Indian 
draws  exclusively  his  food,  his  lodge,  his  fuel, 
harness,  clothing,  bed,  his  ornaments,  his  weapous 
and  utensils.  Here  is  his  sole  dependence  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  The 
innumerable  carnivorous  animals  also  subsist  upon 
them.  The  buffalo  alone  have  appeared  to  me  as 
numerous  as  the  American  people,  and  to  inhabit 
as  uniformly  as  large  a  space  of  couutry.  The 
buffalo  robe  at  once  suggests  his  adaptability  to  a 
winter  climate. 

The  Great  Plains  embrace  a  very  ample  pro- 
portion of  arable  soil  for  farms.  The  "  bottoms  " 
along  the  rivers  are  very  broad  and  level,  having 
only  a  few  inches  of  elevation  above  the  waters, 
which  descend  by  a  rapid  and  even  current.  They 
may  be  easily  aud  cheaply  saturated  by  all  the 
various  systems  of  artificial  irrigation,  azequieas, 


artesian  wells,  or  flooding  by  machinery.  Unde 
this  treatment  the  soils,  being  alluvial  and  calcare 
ous,  both  from  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  forma 
tions,  return  a  prodigious  yield,  and  are  indeperj 
dent  of  the  seasons.  Every  variety  of  grain 
grass,  vegetable,  the  grape  and  fruits,  flax,  hemj 
cotton,  and  the  flora,  under  a  perpetual  sun  an 
irrigated  at  the  root,  attain  extraordinary  vigoui 
flavour  and  beauty. 

The  Great  Plains  abound  in  fuel,  and  the  ma  j 
terials  for  dwellings  and  fencing.  Bituminous  coi  j 
is  everywhere  interstratified  with  the  calcareouj 
and  sandstone  formation ;  it  is  also  abundant  in  til 
flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  is  everywhere  cor[ 
veniently  accessible.  The  dung  of  the  buffalo  :j 
scattered  everywhere.  The  order  of  vegetabll 
growth  being  reversed  by  the  aridity  of  the  atmci 
sphere,  what  show  themselves  above  as  the  mere.'1 
bushes,  radiate  themselves  deep  into  the  earth,  an  j 
form  below  an  immense  arborescent  growth.  Fu<j 
of  wood  is  found  by  digging.  Plaster  and  limi  j 
limestone,  free-stone,  clay  and  sand,  exist  beneat  j 
almost  every  acre.  The  large  and  economic!  | 
adobie  brick,  hardened  in  the  sun  and  without  finj 
supersedes  other  materials  for  walls  and  fences  ij 
this  dry  atmosphere,  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypj 
resists  decay  for  centuries.  The  dwellings  thij 
constructed  are  most  healthy,  being  impervious  t 
heat,  cold,  damp  and  wind. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  is  favourable  t 
health,  longevity,  intellectual  and  physical  devcj 
lopment,  and  stimulative  of  an  exalted  tone  d 
social  civilization  and  refinement.    The  America! 
people  and  their  ancestral  European  people  havini 
dwelt  for  many  thousand  years  exclusively  in  com 
tries  of  timber  and  within  the  region  of  the  mar 
time  atmosphere,  where  winter  annihilates  all  vegi| 
tation  annually  for  half  the  year ;  where  all  anim; 
food  mnst  be  sustained,  fed  and  fattened  by  tillaci 
with  the  plow ;  where  the  essential  necessities  < 
existence,  food,  clothing,  fuel  and.  dwellings,  ai 
secured  only  by  constant  and  intense  manual  toil 
why,  to  this  people,  heretofore,  the  immense  empii 
of  pastoral  agriculture,  at  the  threshold  of  whiej 
we  have  arrived,  has  been  as  completely  a  blanl 
as  was  the  present  condition  of  social  developmeij 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  American  Continei 
to  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  antique  Greeks  an 
Romans !    Hence  this  immense  world  of  plaii 
and  mountains,  occupying  three-fifths  of  our  co. 
tiuent,  so  novel  to  them,  and  so  exactly  contradi* 
tory  in  every  feature  to  the  existing  prejudice 
routine  and  economy  of  society,  is  unanimous 
pronounced  an  uninhabitable  desert.    To  any  n 
versal  of  such  a  judgment,  the  unanimous  publ 
opinion,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  ignoran 
the  famous  and  obscure,  agree  to  oppose  unan 
mously  a  dogmatic  and  universal  deafness.  1 
them  the  delineations  of  travellers,  elsewhere  ij 
telligent,  are  here  tinged  with  lunacy ;  the  scienj 
of  geography  is  befogged ;  the  sublime  order 
Creation  no  longer  holds. 

The  pastoral  region  is  longitudinal.    The  bu 
of  it  is  under  the  temperate  zone,  out  of  which 
runs  into  the  Arctic  zone  on  the  north,  and  tlj 
Tropical  zone  on  the  south.    The  parallel  Atlaut 
arable  and  commercial  region  flanks  it  on  the  easi 
that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.    The  Great  Plai 1 
then  at  once  separate  and  bind  together  these  flank' 
rounding  out  both  the  variety  and  compactness 
arrangement  in  the  elementary  details  of  societi 
which  enables  a  continent  to  govern  itself  as  easi 
as  a  single  city. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  advancing  column 
progress  having  reached  and  established  itself 
force  all  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Great  Plaii 
from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota  ;  having  also  jump 
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.  over  and  flanked  them  to  occupy  California  and 
Oregon ;  assurnipg  that  this  column  is  ahout  to 
debouch  upon  them  to  the  front  and  occupy  them 
with  the  embodied  impulse  of  our  thirty  millions  of 

I  population,  heretofore  scattered  upon  the  flanks, 

.  but  now  converging  into  phalanx  upon  the  cen- 
tre ;  some  reflections,  legitimately  made,  may  cheer 
the  timid  and  confirm  those  who  hesitate  from 
Did  opinion  and  the  prejudices  of  adverse  educa- 

;ion. 

:i    It  is  well  established  that  six-tenths  of  the  food 
of  the  human  family  is,  or  ought  to  be,  animal 
:  food,  the  result  of  pastoral  agriculture.    The  cattle 
pf  the  world  consume  eight  times  the  food  per  head, 
j  jis  compared  with  the  human  family.    Meat,  milk, 
[putter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  wool,  leather,  honey, 
s|ire  the  productions  of  pastoral  agriculture.  Fish 
(js  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  water.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  labour  of  arable  culture  is  expended 
o  produce  the  grain  and  grasses  that  sustain  the 
(present  supplies  to  the  world  of  the  above  enume- 
rated articles  of  the  pastoral  order.    If,  then,  a 
I .  ountry  can  be  found  where  pastoral  produce  is 
spontaneously  sustained  by  nature,  as  fish  in  the 
I ,  cean,  it  is  manifest  that  arable  labour,  being  re- 
duced to  the  production  of  bread  food  only,  may 
I ,  ondense  itself  to  a  very  small  per  centage  of  its 
resent  volume,  and  the  cultivated  ground  be  greatly 
,j  jeduced  in  acres. 

jj  |  At  present  the  pastoral  culture  of  the  American 
eople  results  exclusively  from  the  plow,  and  this 
a  •  its  amount : 

Rattle  of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  18,378,907 
:,[orses  and  mules,     .       .       .  4,896,050 

j  i beep,   21,722,220 

30,334,213 


of  food,  our  learning,  and  our  system  of  social 
manners.  v 

As  the  site  for  the  great  central  city  of  the 
"  Basin  of  the  Mississippi,"  to  arise  prospectively 
upon  the  developments  now  maturing,  this  city  has 
the  start,  the  geographical  position,  and  the  exist- 
ing elements  with  which  any  rival  will  contend  in 
vain.  It  is  the  focal  point  where  three  develop- 
ments, now  near  ripeness,  will  find  their  river  port : 
I.  The  pastoral  development;  2.  The  gold,  silver 
and  salt  production  of  the  Sierra  San  Juan ;  3 
The  continental  railroad  from  the  Pacific.  These 
great  fields  of  enterprise  will  all  be  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  popular  mind  within  the  coming 
six  years,  and  will  be  under  vigorous  headway  in 
ten.  There  must  be  a  great  city  here,  such  as  an- 
tiquity built  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
named  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  such  as  our  own  people  name  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis. 

Respectfully,  W.  Gilpin. 


Value,  .  .  .  $665,883,658 
,  It  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  aboriginal 
,'l(ock  of  the  Great  Plains  still  exceeds  in  amount 
t.  ,ie  above  table.  It  is  all  spontaneously  supported 
J  m  nature,  as  is  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Every  kind 
1 I  our  domestic  animals  flourishes  upon  the  Great 
I  ,lains  equally  well  with  the  wild  ones.  Three 
j1(me  animals  may  be  substituted  for  every  wild 
j  ie,  and  vast  territories  reoccupied,  from  which  the 
j  dd  stock  has  been  exterminated  by  indiscriminate 
.  8  jiughter  and  the  increase  of  the  wolves. 

The  American  people  are  about,  then,  to  inau- 
I  ,,rate  a  new  and  immense  order  of  industrial  pro- 
r  jiction  :  Pastoral  Agriculture.    Its  fields  will  be 
,e  Great  Plains  intermediate  between  the  oceans, 
j  fice  commenced,  it  will  develop  very  rapidly.  We 
ce  in  their  history  the  successive  inauguration 
systematic  growth  of  several  of  these  distinct 
'.j.'jders  :    The  tobacco  culture,  the  rice  culture,  the 
aIi,yton  culture,  the  immense  provision  culture  of 
j^reals  and  meats,  leather  and  wool,  the  gold  cul- 
.  ,1,-e,  navigation  external  and  internal,  commerce 
.«,ternal  and  internal,  transportation  by  land  and 
,  *  ter,  the  hemp  culture,  the  fisheries,  and  manufac- 
"t  e-. 

..  (Each  of  these  has  arisen  as  time  has  ripened 
!  necessity  for  each,  and  noiselessly  taken  and 
ed  its  appropriate  place  in  the  general  economy 
our  industrial  empire. 


Dfl 


This  pastoral  property  transports  itself  on  the 
y  )f,  and  finds  its  food  ready  furnished  by  nature. 
'  j  these  elevated  countries  fresh  meats  become  the 
:  "\  ferable  food  for  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  bread, 
"^i  etables  and  salted  articles. 
*'ct   Great  Plains  is  perpetually  brilliant  and  sun- 


□e,  tonic,  healthy  and  inspiring  to  the  temper. 
I)  :orresponds  with  and  surpasses  the  historic  cli- 
,1LjE|te  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  from  whence  we  inherit 
'^Jj  that  is  ethereal  or  refined  in  our  system  of  civ- 
i  ition,  our  religion,  our  sciences,  our  alphabet, 
j'-cl  numerals,  our  written  languages,  our  articles 


Eye  Glasses. — Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  North 
British  Review,  says  that  no  opinion  is  more  com- 
mon, and  certainly  none  is  more  incorrect,  than 
that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  the  use  of  artificial  helps 
to  the  eyes  so  long  as  they  are  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. The  human  eye  is  too  delicate  a 
structure  to  bear  continued  strain  without  injury ; 
and  the  true  rule  is  to  commence  the  use  of  glasses 
as  soon  as  we  can  see  better  with  them  than  with- 
out them,  and  always  to  employ  such  as  will  ren- 
der vision  most  comfortable  and  pleasant.  The 
spectacles  habitually  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
may  not  be  adequate  to  certain  occasional  demands, 
such  as  reading  very  fine  print,  examining  maps, 
&c.  To  meet  these  cases,  a  hand-reading  glass  two 
and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  spectacles,  and  never  without 
them,  is  strongly  recommended.  A  similar  use  of 
the  reading  glass  is  also  recommended  to  short- 
sighted persons  in  conjunction  with  the  concave 
spectacles,  when  examining  minute  objects. 


The  Solar  Telegraph.  —  Experiments  with  a 
solar  telegraph  have  been  made  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  Le  Verrier,  Struve, 
and  others.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  projected 
from  and  upon  mirrors;  the  duration  of  the  ray 
makes  the  alphabet  after  the  system  of  Morse.  It 
is  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  French 
army  in  Algeria,  where  the  ordinary  telegraph 
cannot  be  worked.  The  posts  can  be  established 
at  20  leagues  from  each  other. 


If  thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  thy  youth,  how 
canst  thou  find  anything  in  thy  age. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1857. 


For  the  last  two  weeks,  during  which  the  farm- 
ers, throughout  the  middle  States,  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  securing  their  hay,  the  weather  has 
been  particularly  favourable  for  their  operations, 
and  continues  to  be  so  while  the  grain  is  being  cut 
and  stored  in  the  barns.  The  clear  atmosphere 
and  hot  sun  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time, 
have  rapidly  ripened  the  wheat  and  rye,  and 
brought  forward  the  corn  until  it  is  now  nearly  as 
far  advanced  as  at  the  same  period  in  other  years. 
The  yield  of  hay  is  reported  to  be  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  unprecedented  ;  and  although  the  severe 
winter  killed  much  of  the  grain  crop  in  some  sec- 
tions, yet  the  accounts  from  by  far  the  greater  part 


of  our  widely  extended  country  represent  the 
amount  to  be  gathered  as  very  great,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  the  grain  being  of  good  quality. 

The  meteorological  conditions  of  the  year  so  far 
have  been  remarkable.  Its  first  months  were 
severely  cold,  while  the  rains  of  the  last  spring 
and  first  summer  months  were  remarkable  both  as 
to  quantity,  and  their  primary  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion. 

From  the  first  of  the  Second  month,  1856,  to 
the  same  date,  in  1857,  there  were  but  twenty-five 
inches  of  rain  fell ;  while  the  accounts  published 
this  year,  show  that,  from  the  first  of  the  Fifth 
month  to  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  Sixth  month, 
(about  seven  weeks,)  twelve  and  a  half  inches  of 
rain  fell,  being  half  as  much  as  was  dispensed  to 
us  during  a  previous  year.  This  abundant  supply 
was  not  confined  to  this  particular  section  of  the 
country,  but  the  same  obtained  far  and  wide ;  the 
eastern,  middle,  and  western  States  all  participating 
about  equally,  though  in  some  places  there  were 
destructive  floods.  At  first  the  rains,  like  the  wea- 
ther, were  unusually  cold,  and  their  effects  seemed 
hurtful  to  the  growing  crops,  garden  plants  suffer- 
ing more  especially  ;  and  many  predictions  of  fail- 
ure of  crops  and  consequent  scarcity,  were  put 
forth.  Afterwards  as  southerly  winds  prevailed, 
the  weather  changed,  and  the  rains  were  warm, 
alternating  with  intervals  of  hot  sunshine.  Vegeta- 
tion now  seemed  to  spring  forth  with  unwonted 
energy,  and  the  stunted,  and  apparently  half  killed 
grains  and  seeds  bounded  into  renewed  life,  and 
grew  with  such  rapidity  as  almost  to  make  up  for 
their  previous  backwardness;  and  the  farmer, 
though  his  harvest  has  been  delayed  a  little  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  finds,  his  hopes,  though  pro- 
bably not  all  his  wishes,  fully  realized. 

The  great  rains  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
doubtless  been  of  incalculable  advantage,  pene- 
trating the  earth  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  dis- 
integrating the  softer  rocks,  commingling  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils,  and  supplying  the  deep-seated 
springs,  which  feed  our  rivulets  and  creeks. 

The  people  of  those  United  States  are  active, 
enterprising  and  shrewd  ;  too  greatly  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
quick  to  discover  the  means  likely  to  administer  to 
the  attainment  of  the  coveted  silver  and  gold  ; 
prompt  in  noticing  and  too  loud  in  complaining  of 
whatever  they  suppose  may  baulk  their  worldly 
expectations,  and  diminish  their  pecuniary  gains. 
But  there  is  far  too  little  evidence  afforded  of  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  of  the  call  extended  to 
them  to  bring  their  tithes  into  the  storehouse  of 
that  beneficent  Being,  who  is   constantly  doing 
them  good,  and  pleading  with  them  to  forsake  the 
evil  of  their  ways,  and  render  to  Him  the  homage 
of  love,  and  obedience  to  his  righteous  law.  This 
only  is  wanting  in  this  highly  favoured  land  to 
make  us  a  people  pre-eminently  prosperous  and 
happy ;  for  surely  there  is  no  country  on  which 
the  Almighty  has  bestowed  his  benefits  more  abun- 
dantly, both  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  where  the 
obligations  are  stronger  for  the  inhabitants  to  serve 
and  fear  him.    "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  water- 
est  it ;  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  water;  thou  preparest  their 
corn  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it.  Thou 
waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly  :  thou  set- 
tlest  the  furroughs  thereof :  thou  inakest  it  soft 
with  showers ;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ;  and 
thy  paths  drop  fatness.    They  drop  upon  the  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice 
on  every  side.    The  pastures  are  clothed  with 
flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with 
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corn ;  they  shout  for  joy ;  they  also  sing,  0  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  the 
children  of  men." 


In  the  paragraph  on  "  Salt  works  of  the  United 
States,"  under  the  "  Summary  of  Events,"  in  our 
last  week's  number,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  whole  amount  supposed  to  be 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  shown  by 
adding  up  the  items  given.  The  amount  should 
be  12,346,000.  The  article,  as  it  stands,  was 
taken  from  one  of  our  daily  papers. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  8th. 

The  shipment  of  telegraphic  cable  on  board  the  Nia- 
gara was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  She  was  expected 
to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  20th  inst.  The  Susquehanna 
was  expected  in  the  Mersey  on  the  11th  inst. 

Roebuck's  motion  to  abolish  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  266  against  151. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  will 
be  launched  in  the  Ninth  month,  but  will  not  take  her 
passage  to  Portland  until  the  next  spring.  Her  total 
cost  has  been  £600,000,  and  the  shares  are  at  present 
unsaleable,  solely  from  doubt  of  her  commercial  results 
— not  of  her  speed  or  efficiency. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  had 
undergone  very  little  change  from  the  previous  week. 

The  flow  of  gold  into  the  Bank  of  England  continued 
active,  and  an  early  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Bank  was  regarded  as  certain.    Consols,  92|  a  92|. 

The  three  Republican  candidates  were  elected  in  Paris 
on  the  5th  and  6tb,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
government. 

The  first  reports  of  the  popular  vote  in  Paris  were  in- 
correct. It  now  appears  that  the  opposition  vote,  in  the 
aggregate,  was  equal  to  that  given  for  the  government 
candidates. 

The  grain  crops  in  France  are  excellent.  Corn  and 
wine  were  declining  in  price.  The  silk  crop  would  be 
deficient. 

It  was  expected  the  next  return  of  the  Bank  of  France 
would  show  a  large  increase  of  bullion  during  the  month. 

The  French  troops  have  gained  more  victories  in 
Algeria,  and  profess  now  to  have  put  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  the  Kabyle  country. 

A  formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Italy, 
but  it  had  been  suppressed  at  all  points.  It  was  directed 
against  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Pope,  not  with  a 
view  to  any  particular  form  of  government,  but  to  get 
rid  of  the  Bourbons,  and  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy 

The  revolutionary  attempts  in  Spain  had  been  sup- 
pressed, but  the  country  continued  discontented  and  un- 
settled. The  Mexican  difficulty  was  still  undecided. 
The  Mexican  Minister  remained  at  Madrid.  The  mail 
between  Seville  and  Madrid  had  been  stopped  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  men,  and  official  correspondence  had 
been  seized  and  burned. 

The  Turkish  government  having  taken  offence  at  the 
ronduct  of  the  Belgian  Minister,  has  determined  upon 
his  dismissal.  He  is  charged  with  stirring  tip  agitation 
in  the  Principalities,  in  regard  to  their  projected  union. 
A  confidential  circular,  addressed  to  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats, maintains  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  the  Island  of 
Perim,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  recently  taken 
possession  of  by  Kngland,  and  expresses  tho  hope  that  it 
will  be  evacuated. 

There  arc  no  later  advices  from  India.  A  letter  from 
Lahore,  published  in  the  London  Times,  says  that  the 
•».">th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  at  Ferozepore,  having 
refused  to  Ihv  down  their  arms,  were  cut  to  pieces. 

MEXICO. — The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico  is  not 
of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  discontent  of  the  In- 
dian population  had  become  so  general  and  serious  as  to 
give  much  alarm  to  the  government.  Depredations  of  a 
most  barbarous  character  are  reported  as  occurring  in 
nil  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  Indian  population 
is  large.  The  elections  in  progress  were  generally  re- 
sulting in  favour  of  the  liberal  party.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, contiuue  inimical  to  Comonfort's  government,  and 
the  rc-actionnry  party  were  busy  at  work.  The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  and  there  were  no  adequate  means 
of  replenishing  it.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  capital, 
ou  account  of  the  pending  difficulty  with  iSpain. 

UNITED  STATES. —  The  New  Granadum  TrouhUt,  it 
is  now  said,  on  reliable  authority,  will  be  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  settled. 

Presidential  Apjrointments. — Richard  K.  Meade,  of  Vir- 


ginia, has  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Empire  of  Brazil ;  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  of  Texas,  Mi- 
nister Resident  to  the  Argentine  Confederation;  and 
Benjamin  F.  Angel,  of  New  York,  Minister  Resident  to 
Sweden. 

Railroad  Lands. — The  adjustment  of  grant  lands  to 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  by  act  of  Congress  in  1853,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  opposite  Cairo,  via  Little  Rock,  to  the 
Texas  boundary,  has  been  completed  at  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In 
terior.  This  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Il- 
linois Central  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads.  The  amount 
of  land  already  apportioned  to  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is 
1,125,000  acres. 

New  Orleans,  up  to  the  middle  of  this  month,  con 
tinued  healthy.    The  interments  for  the  week  ending 
13th  inst.,  were  94.    The  temperature  was  92°  at  noon 
on  the  17th. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  374.  The  city  con 
tinues  to  be  disgraced  by  frequent  outbreaks  and  riots 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  interference  with  the  old 
police  arrangements. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  200. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Walker  has  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, that  a  serious  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Law 
rence.  He  has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  as  trea- 
sonable the  acts  of  the  people  of  that  city  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  also  in  attempting  to  organize  a  city 
government,  under  the  charter  granted  by  the  Topeka 
Legislature.  He  has  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
spot,  to  prevent  further  proceedings,  and  enforce  the 
laws.  General  Harney  has  been  instructed  b)r  the  War 
Department  to  throw  the  entire  force  intended  for  Utah, 
upon  Kansas,  if  necessary,  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and 
preserve  order.  This  outbreak  has  manifestly  grown  out 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Free  State  men  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  a  Legislature  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  territory  by  fraud  and  outrage. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — On  the  20th,  a  special  meet 
ing  of  the  stockholders  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution 
was  passed,  ratifying  and  approving  of  the  purchase  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  public  works. 

The  Ohio  Female  Medical  College,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alphonso  Wood,  a.  m.,  has  165  pupils.  The  college 
buildings  are  eight  in  number.  The  main  structure  was 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Montreal  Disaster. — The  Coroner's 
Jury,  after  investigating  the  circumstances  attending  this 
awful  tragedy,  have  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  owner,  captain,  pilot  and  mate  of  the  steamer 
Montreal,  recently  burnt  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — The  bark  E.  A.  Rawlins,  of 
New  York,  was  seized  at  Savannah  on  the  9th  inst.,  as 
a  slaver.  The  American  brig  William  Miller,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  British  cruiser,  about 
three  months  since. 

California  Freight  Wagons. — At  Stockton,  California, 
enormous  wagons,  costing  $900  or  $1000,  are  built  to 
run  between  that  place  and  the  mines,  the  iron-work  of 
which  is  of  the  best  Norway  iron,  and  polished  like  the 
work  of  a  fire-engine.  A  load  of  15,800  pounds  was 
recently  carried  in  one  of  them,  from  Stockton  to  Mari- 
posa; another  of  barley,  weighing  19,600,  was  brought 
into  Stockton,  and  a  third  of  goods  to  the  miues,  weigh 
ing  18,160  pounds. 

The  Ohio  Defaulters. — Two  indictments  have  been 
found  against  Gibson,  the  late  State  Treasurer — one  for 
the  embezzlement  of  the  State  funds,  and  the  other  for 
embezzlement  in  the  Seneca  County  Bank.  An  indict- 
ment has  also  been  found  against  Breslin,  his  predecessor, 
in  the  same  office,  for  embezzlement. 

The  New  York  Stale  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  14th  inst.  The  central  portion 
with  the  dome,  was  burnt  down.  The  wings  were  but 
little  injured.  Estimated  loss,  $200,000.  Dr.  Reese  lost 
his  life  by  the  filling  of  a  wall. 

The  Jsthmus  of  Suez. — In  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston 
has  openly  avowed  the  opposition  of  the  government  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  nnd  admitted  that  it  had  used  all  its 
influence  to  prevent  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  giving  any 
countennncc  to  the  scheme  which  he  considers  hostile 
to  lirilish  interests,  and  opposed  to  the  standing  policy 
of  Kngland,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Egypt  with 
Turkey.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would  shorten  the 
voyage  to  India  from  Europe  about  one  half,  but  it  will 
not  probably  be  made  unless  the  assent  of  the  English 
government,  and  the  aid  of  British  capital  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Late  Hugh  Miller. — The  British  government  has 
granted  to  the  widow  of  Hugh  Miller  a  pension  of  £70 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  her  late  husband's  ser- 
vices to  science. 

California  Barley.— On  the  16lh  of  Sixth  month,  there 


was  shipped  at  San  Francisco  by  the  ship  Andrew  Ja 
son,  for  New  York,  40,000  bushels  of  new  barley,  a 
cost  on  board  of  seventy-eight  cents  per  bushel.  1 
quality  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  worth  in  New  Y 
about  $1.40  per  bushel. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  Hobson,  agt.,  O.,  for  Evan  Sm: 
$5,  to  34,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Burgess,  O.,  $2,  vol.  I 
from  Samuel  B.  Smith,  agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  for 
Smith,  John  M.  Smith,  Jos.  Wilson,  Israel  Wilson,  E 
sey  Michenor,  $2  each,  vol.  30 ;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  a 
O.,  for  Thomas  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Edwin  E 
lingsworth,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Ed 
agt.,  Mass.,  for  T.  K.  Wilbur,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30. 


Correction. — Page  356,  thirteenth  line — for  "risk  11 
read  using. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  B< 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unc 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co., 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Heney  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Pbilad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superinten 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fos  Chase,. Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


farn  v 
denc:i! 


Co. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Fifth  mo.,  Ki 
wife  of  Benjamin  M.  Haines,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  i 
a  member  of  Evesham  Meeting,  N.  J. 

— ,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  in  Hudson,  S 
mit  Co.,  O.,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  Abb' 
Cogswell,  daughter  of  the  late  Paul  and  Abigail  Ci 
well,  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  in  the  31st  ,j» 
of  her  age.  Her  strength  and  energy  declined  gradu- T. 
and  she  suffered  but  little  pain  until  the  last  week  of  Rf 
life,  when  her  sufferings  became  at  times  very  sevW 
but  she  was  favoured  to  bear  them  with  patience w 
christian  resignation.    Her  mind  remained  clear 
calm  to  the  last,  so  that  she  told  her  friends  when  d 
ness  began  to  come  over  her  mortal  vision,  the  ligblof 
an  immortal  life  seemed  to  gain  strength  as  she  neili 
the  tomb,  leaving  us  a  blessed  assurance,  that  she  is  W 
a  companion  of  the  saiuts  in  light. 

— ,  on  the  30lh  of  Sixth  month,  1857,  at  his  :| 
dence  in  East  Cain  township,  Chester  Co.,  Richard  k 
aged  62  years,  leaving  a  large  family,  and  mauy  I* 
tives  and  friends  to  mourn  their  great  loss.    His  ill  H 
was  of  short  duration,  and  he  was  enabled  to  endur|ll) 
without  a  murmur,  and  with  christian  resignation  id 
submission  to  his  divine  Master.    He  was  a  woty) 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  useful  citifc[ 
Virtue  and  integrity  marked  his  path  through  life,  8 
his  Lord  and  Master  who  had  graciously  supported  R 
in  health,  did  not  forsake  him  in  sickness.  So  that,  ven' 
the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  he  was  favoured  Ifc 
much  calmness  and  composure,  taking  an  affection 
leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  nnd  imparting  much  (W 
council  for  their  future  welfare.    He  calmly  closed  Vj 
eyes  in  peace,  to  receive,  we  trust,  through  divine  mifl1 
the  sentence  of  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant 

— ,  in  this  city  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  1 7tljn- 
stnnt,  at  the  residence  of  her  grandmother,  DebP 
Cresson,  after  a  lingering  disease  which  she  bore  witlj** 
markable  patience,  and  without  a  murmur,  Marv  Eip* 
BBTfl  Lloyd,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Wests 
District  Monthly  Meeting.  She  evinced  strict  inlegft 
undoubted  veracity  and  simplicity,  and  her  friends  IU 
ground  to  hope  that,  through  the  washing  of  regent- 
ion  nnd  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour,  she  has  received^ 
of  those  crowns  of  Righteousness  which  the  Aposlh* 
sured  Timothy,  was  laid  up  for  himself  and  for  all  t  M 
that  love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  361.) 
Naples,  Jan.  2,  1853 — Second  Letter, 
x  ■  Pveturning  from  Pompeii,  we  stopped  at  the  town 
■  Resina,  which  is  built  above  the  buried  Hercu- 
i  leuni.    We  descended  the  excavation,  which 
1  .ds  to  the  celebrated  Herculanean  theatre,  and 
i  erwards  visited  another  portion  of  the  city,  which 
I  s  been  excavated,  and  remains  open  for  inspec- 
in.    At  noon  our  party,  including  Mrs.  Walcott, 
^f:  enterprising  and  much  esteemed  lady,  whom  I 
^re  already  mentioned  as  being  one  of  our  num- 
v;  started  from  Resina  on  horseback,  with  the 
n,w  of  ascending  Vesuvius,  whose  fires  and  ashes 
abl  caused  the  vast  ruin  of  which  we  had  just  been 
m  witnesses. 

J  jThe  route  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain, 
_'^f  distance  eight  miles ;  a  continual  ascent  through 
'^ys  narrow,  rocky  and  precipitous ;  but  not  with- 
_>.->  interest,  bordered  as  they  are  with  the  habita- 
*  til  is  of  men,  and  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
;|j^:n  presenting  wild  and  magnificent  views.  As 
^came  near  the  mountain,  which  rose  majestically 
(jflpve  us,  throwing  out  from  its  heated  craters  a 
:  ran  of  smoke,  we  passed  along  the  side  of  an 
^'fnense  river  of  lava,  which  had  stopped  in  its 
'Sj  ning  progress  and  hardened  into  stone  ; — a  per- 
S^aal  monument,  in  its  mighty  and  terrific  deso- 
IfSfon,  of  the  terrible  agency,  which  has  wrought 
M  he  bosom  of  this  mountain.  Having  passed  the 
■  ^d!  wed  base,  and  ascended  to  a  considerable  height, 
.'.il  found  ourselves  at  last  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^■Tiit  crater,  from  which  are  said  to  have  issued 
;.r  ih  volumes  of  melted  material,  which  destroyed 
:  f  culaneum. 

standing  in  the  centre  of  this  old  and  mighty 
Iron,  with  its  blackened  walls  of  two  miles  in 
^umference,  it  was  easy  to  go  back  in  imagina- 
,  to  the  time  when  its  great  heat  melted  earth 
rocks,  and  when  it  boiled  with  its  restless 
t'S  of  flame.    At  this  place,  where  the  moun- 
becomes  very  precipitous  and  difficult,  we  were 
'  'I  zed  to  leave  our  horses.    The  remaining  ascent 
A  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  could  not  have  been 
fr,ted  by  us  without  very  considerable  aid  from 
•fl  rs.    Mr.  Thompson,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigo- 
q  men  who  assisted  as,  ascended  on  foot.  The 
>H  ts  of  our  number,  unequal  to  the  attempt,  in 
ii  other  way,  were  carried  on  chairs,  elevated 
---n  aen's  shoulders ;  and  the  whole  distance  was 
»v  lava  and  cinders.    In  this  way.  not  without 


some  trouble  and  perplexity,  we  reached  the  sum 
mit  of  the  mountain  of  fire. 

There  are  two  craters,  which  are  now  slightly  in 
action,  not  far  from  each  other,  and  unequal,  though 
not  varying  much  in  size.  They  seemed  to  be 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumference  at 
the  top.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  hollow,  inverted 
cone.  We  walked  to  the  edge  of  each  of  these 
craters.  It  was  terrible  to  look  down.  The  edge, 
which  is  distinctly  marked  in  its  outline,  is  a  hard- 
ened and  burnt  crust ;  a  fusion  of  the  various  ma- 
terials thrown  out  from  the  vortex ;  black  in  colour, 
but  everywhere  diversified  by  the  pale  yellow  tint 
of  sulphur.  The  craters  growing  more  and  more 
narrow  towards  the  bottom,  are  hundreds  of  feet 
in  depth ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  they 
are  connected  with  other  unknown  depths  in  the 
vast  burning  caverns  in  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  bottom  the  smoke  ascended  in  columns 
of  living  and  endless  darkness.  And  the  large 
dark  mass  from  the  abyss  was  increased  by  the 
numberless  small  wreaths  of  smoke,  which  issued 
from  the  crevices  in  its  scorched  and  sulphurous 
side.  Repeatedly  I  placed  my  hand  over  these 
smoking  crevices,  which  opened  frequently  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  as  well  as  on  the  side  below, 
and  felt  great  heat.  Striking  my  foot  upon  the 
earth  in  different  places,  it  emitted  a  hollow  and 
ominous  sound,  which  indicated  that  nothing  but  a 
heated  and  uncertain  crust  separated  us  from  the 
unknown  conflagrations  below.  Having  sufficiently 
satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  this  wonderful 
place,  we  were  not  slow  in  returning.  And  I  think 
that  most  persons  who  have  ascended  Vesuvius,  will 
agree  in  saying,  that  there  is  but  little  inducement 
to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  was 
near  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  a  scene  of  wide 
and  diversified  grandeur  opened  before  us.  In  one 
direction  were  the  Appenines,  with  their  tops  cov- 
ered with  snow.  In  the  other  the  bay  of  Naples, 
with  the  distant  islands  of  Proscida  and  Ischia, 
realized  all  that  had  been  said  of  its  wonderful 
beauty.  Below  us  was  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
other  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
adorned  with  all  that  is  rich  and  variegated  in  na- 
ture and  wonderful  in  art.  And  the  setting-sun, 
illuminating  the  clear  blue  sky,  glanced  upon  land 
and  sea,  upon  mountain  and  valley ;  and  wrote  his 
farewell  in  letters  of  gold.  And  yet,  this  expanse 
of  inimitable  beauty  could  not  make  us  forget,  that 
we  were  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  a  beauty 
around  us,  but  not  with  us.  The  earth,  upon  which 
we  trod,  in  contrast  with  what  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  scorched  and  black,  and  full  of  chasms. 
We  could  not  forget,  that  buried,  as  well  as  living 
cities,  were  at  our  feet.  We  were  on  the  mountain 
of  destruction. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  eruption 
which  destroyed  the  cities  visited  by  us,  took  place 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  has 
given  a  graphic  and  striking  account  of  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  Tacitus.  Rut  Vesuvius  did  not  exhaust  itself 
at  that  time.  There  have  been  thirty-six  recorded 
eruptions,  some  of  them  as  terrible  as  that  which 
destroyed  Pompeii,  besides  those  of  which  we  have 


no  account.  The  immense  amount  of  ashes,  lava, 
and  cinders  scattered  over  the  whole  coast,  enough 
if  collected  together  to  form  a  mountain  larger 
than  Vesuvius  as  it  now  stands,  is  evidence  of  their 
number  and  violence.  As  the  effects  of  these  erup- 
tions are  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree; so  are  the  circumstances  which  attend  them. 

Writers,  who  have  given  accounts  of  them,  in- 
form us,  that  they  often  exhibit  premonitory  signs. 
The  earth  shakes.  Beasts  and  birds  taught  by 
their  unerring  instincts,  scream  with  terror  and 
flee  away.  Murmurs  and  groans  are  heard,  deep 
and  terrible,  as  if  uttering  the  agonies  of  a  moun- 
tain laid  upon  a  burning  altar.  The  sea  rolls  back 
in  agitation.  Vast  clouds  of  ashes,  hovering  high 
in  the  air,  obscure  the  light  of  day.  If  the  sun  pene- 
trates them  at  all,  his  rays  are  feeble  and  red,  as 
if  his  brightness  had  put  on  mourning.  Burning 
rocks  in  rapid  succession  are  thrown  high  above 
the  summit.  Deep  streams  of  lava,  hundreds  of 
feet  in  width,  roll  down  the  mountain's  side  in 
cataracts  of  fire  ;  and  in  their  resistless  march  de- 
stroy everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  Man 
hides  himself.  Nature  mourns.  Desolation  tri- 
umphs. 

Such  are  the  terms,  in  which  those  who  have 
witnessed  these  terrible  scenes,  have  attempted  to 
describe  them. 

Valetta,  Island  of  Malta,  Jan.  6,  1853. 
A  French  steamer  from  Marseilles,  has  brought 
us  to  this  place.  It  has  been  pleasing  to  me  to  sail 
in  a  foreign  vessel,  because  it  furnishes  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  book  of  man's  varied  history  and  nature  . 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  captain, 
sailors,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  ship.  The 
real  and  native  politeness  of  a  Frenchman  does  not 
desert  him  when  upon  deck.  But  I  must  go  back 
a  little  in  my  narrative,  and  say  something  more 
among  the  multitude  of  things  which  will  be  left 
unsaid.  *  *  *  * 

In  coming  out  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  we  passed 
near  the  island  of  Capri,  which  separates  the  bay 
in  one  direction  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  seemed 
nothing  but  a  lofty  rock,  very  little  suited  for  the 
habitations  of  men.  An  I  yet  this  was  the  place, 
selected  by  Tiberius  Csoiar  for  his  residence; — 
dark,  solitary,  rocky,  shut  out  from  everything  else, 
like  the  hardness  and  selfish  seclusion  of  his  own 
heart.  Hating  men,  because  his  suspicions  and 
injustice  had  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred,  he 
fled  to  this  lonely  and  desolate  spot,  and  made  a 
palace  on  the  rocks,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  cruel, 
and  without  fleeing  from  remorse. 

As  we  approached  Sicily,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  islandscalled  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  one  of  which, 
Virgil  has  located  the  habitation  and  caves  of 
iEolus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
Stromboli; — a  precipitous  volcanic  mountain,  ten 
miles  in  circuit  at  its  base; — a  Vesuvius  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  It  is  said  that  this  volcano 
seldom  ceases  to  give  signs  of  action ;  so  that  m 
the  night  it  is  a  light-house  to  the  sailors  in  these 
seas;  °but  passing  it  in  the  day-time,  we  saw  no- 
thing but  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  resting  upon  its 

It  is  something  for  a  man  to  say,  that  he  has 
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passed  safely  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  but 
this  has  been  done  by  us  in  our  voyage  to  this 
place.  As  we  passed  along  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
we  went  into  the  beautiiul  harbour  of  Messina,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily ; — formed  by  a  narrow  pro- 
montory of  laud,  running  off  from  the  east  end  of 
the  city.  This  promontory  contracts  the  straits 
of  Messina  at  this  place ; — and  combined  proba- 
bly with  other  causes,  such  as  hidden  rocks  and 
caverns,  causes  a  violent  and  irregular  motion  of 
the  water.  And  this  is  the  whirlpool,  or  rather  a 
multitude  of  little  whirlpools,  of  Charybdis;  less 
violent,  perhaps,  than  it  was  once,  but  still  not 
without  its  perils.  Sailing  ships,  in  avoiding 
Charybdis,  stand  over  to  the  Calabrian  or  Italian 
side,  and  are  thus  in  danger,  especially  when 
the  current  and  winds  set  in  that  direction,  of 
running  upon  an  elevated  and  rocky  point  of  land 
at  some  distance  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.  This  is  the  rock  called  Scylla;  and  near 
it  is  the  modern  Italian  village  of  Sciglio.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  dread,  which  these  real 
dangers  excited  in  the  minds  of  ancient  navigators. 
Brydone  remarks,  that  five  ships  were  wrecked  on 
the  rock  of  Scylla  during  the  winter  previous  to  his 
visit  here  some  years  since.  Our  excellent  steamer 
of  course  carried  us  through  without  difficulty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 
Colchester,  Sixth  mo.  7th,  1814,  "  On  coming 
here  last  evening,  dear  John  Kendal  sent  for  me 
to  his  room  ;  he  sits  up  but  little  now,  but  his  men- 
tal faculties  are  unimpaired  ;  he  knew  me  directly 
— we  parted  in  love.  I  had  not  been  long  from 
the  Select  Meeting,  until  he  again  sent  for  me,  and 
said  :  '  My  dear  friend,  it  is  with  reluctance  I  can 
part  with  thee ;  what  love  I  feel — I  never  loved 
my  friends  as  I  do  now,'  &c.  The  Select  Meeting 
here  was,  I  believe,  as  large  as  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  same  description.  I  had  to  speak  in 
testimony  and  supplication,  rather  tending  to  desire 
more  fervency  of  spirit.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
is  now  over  ;  there  was  a  meeting  for  worship,  first, 
of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  sat  rather  long 
in  silence,  and  indeed  I  thought  it  required  deep 
indwelling  to  be  clear  in  the  Shepherd's  voice, 
which  at  length  put  forth  in  rather  a  searching  tes- 
timony ;  there  was  much  to  wade  through,  but 
eventually  Truth  was  above  all,  and  a  blessed  in- 
vitation to  the  youth.  Dear  Isaac  Stephenson  and 
his  wife  are  here ;  also  a  woman  Friend  who  is  blind, 
from  Norfolk,  named  Sarah  Bleckley.  She  and 
1  visited  the  men's  meeting: 


ey. 

the  women's 


meeting 

was  likewise  favoured  v  ith  lively  counsel.  9th — 
W  6  Here  at  their  week- day  meeting  at  Colchester, 
smd  had  a  great  public  meeting  in  the  evening. 
'I  In  y  were  both  extraordinary  seasons,  for  the  word 
of  the  Lord  went  forth  with  great  power  ;  but  with 
re*p<  <  t  to  the  evening  meeting,  I  never  knew  more 
■  p  Dm  30,  nor  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
m..rc  eh  arly  unfolded  to  my  view,  than  while  speak- 
"'-  1,1  lllr  !"  "!•!"■  <  ">  !  how  glad  they  seemed  to 
bear  the  real  truth  declared;  and  never  was  my 
poor  spirit  brought  nearer  to  the  throne  of  grace 
in  solemn,  fervent  prayer,  in  which  it  felt  as  though 
the  many  hundreds  collected  joined  with  one  ac- 
cord. All  glory  be  given  to  ilim  without  whom 
we  arc  nothing;  may  his  own  works  praise  him 
more  and  more,  sailh  my  soul.  We  went  to  take 
leave  of  dear  Jobs  Kendal  iu  his  bed,  and  I  have 
sat  by  him  different  times,  much  to  my  edification 
and  comfort;  indeed  he  seems  in  such  a  precious 
state  of  mind,  that  to  be  with  him  a  like  having  a 
foretaste  of  heaven.  Anne  Jacob  saw  him  twice.- — 
was  wonderfully  struck  with  his  heavenly-miuded- 


ness.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  his 
faculties  quite  bright,  and  his  heart  overflowing,  as 
he  himself  said,  like  an  overflowing  stream,  with 
love.  On  my  taking  leave,  he  said  :  '  Farewell,  in 
our  gracious  Redeemer.'  He  seemed  loth  to  part, 
but  said  it  must  be,  though  he  did  not  thick  we 
should  ever  meet  again  here  on  earth.  Coggeshall, 
11th — Yesterday  we  sat  with  Friends  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  it  respects  my  exercise,  the  meeting  was 
a  time  of  deep  wading ;  and  yet  I  thought  I  heard 
the  panting  of  the  babes  in  Christ,  and  I  was 
mercifully  favoured  to  visit  the  different  conditions, 
to  my  relief.  We  had  a  meeting  with  the  inhabit- 
ants more  at  large  last  evening  ;  it  was  gathering 
all  the  time,  which  tried  my  feelings  much  ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  all  smooth.  It  seemed  a  good  deal 
like  pulling  down  old  buildings,  and  as  I  think 
somebody  says  :  '  I  was  sometimes  afraid  that  what 
little  life  I  felt,  would  be  smothered  in  the  rub- 
bish.' 

"  I  think  dear  John  Woolman  says,  when  he 
was  peculiarly  plunged  into  suffering  :  '  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  called  thee,  Father,  and  I  felt  that 
I  loved  thee.'  I  have  been  led  to  consider  that 
those  whom  Divine  goodness  designs  to  dignify,  and 
enable  to  speak  to  others  of  his  ways,  must  have 
their  sore  exercises,  that  they  may  speak  that  they 
know,  and  testify  that  they  have  seen,  and  their 
hands  have  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life.  15th 
'■ — We  have  been  at  Kelvedon,  lodged  at  Mary 
Proud's,  and  we  could  not,  I  think,  have  more  real 
attention  paid  us  in  any  place.  We  had  two  lively 
meetings,  one  with  Friends  in  the  morning;  at  that 
in  the  evening  great  was  the  enlargement  in  gos- 
pel love,  even  as  a  living  stream.  16th — We  ar- 
rived at  Ipswich  about  two  hours  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Select  Meeting,  at  which  I  was  silent.  The 
sittings  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  trying,  yet 
I  ventured  to  speak  in  that  for  worship,  and  close, 
searching  labour  it  was,  wherein  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon was  set  forth,  and  the  lamentation  of  her  great 
men,  and  the  merchant-men,  &c,  and  I  was  en- 
abled to  offer  living  prayer  to  God,  yet  my  spirit 
remained  burdened ;  but  in  the  evening  I  visited 
the  men's  meeting,  and  through  plain  dealing, 
wherein  I  thought  it  was  '  dipping  the  foot  in  oil 
while  treading  on  high  places,'  I  became  in  a  great 
degree  relieved  ;  for  though  we  are  required  to 
'  show  the  people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sins,'  how  can  we  reach  the  heart 
except  we  ta/ce  along  uith  its  this  holy  softening 
influence,  which  is  like  precious  oil?  The  wo- 
men's meeting  was  visited  by  Issac  Stephenson,  and 
I  was  engaged  to  follow  his  testimony,  which  also 
tended  to  unburden  my  mind.  Yesterday  I  was 
at  their  week-day  wectiug,  and  again  engaged  in 
a  warning  testimony  and  fervent  supplication,  the 
produce  of  much  deep  wading  of  spirit.  At  Wood- 
bridge,  we  had  a  public  meeting ;  the  people  were 
11  the  time,  but  Truth  triumphed  at  last, 
olemn  prayer.  Word 
had  been  sent  to  Friends  at  Yarmouth,  that  we 
should  be  with  them  Seventh-day  afternoon,  and 
they  were  requested  to  find  some  more  commo- 
dious place  than  the  meeting-house  for  a  public 
meeting.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  they  had 
accepted  of  the  theatre,  and  distributed  notices, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  be  quiet;  yet 
the  exercise  was  increased  by  the  kind  ot  place  we 
were  to  meet  iu ;  and  on  the  people  rushing  into 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  all  was  terrible  noise 
and  confusion;  however  the  house  was  soon  filled, 
and  then  they  shut  the  doors,  and  as  many  were 
thought  to  go  away  as  the  house  contained.  I  was 
certainly  much  stayed  on  the  Lord  throughout,  and 
when  I  began  to  speak  to  the  people,  they  were 
soon  quiet,  and  there  was  no  more  confusion  or 


bustle,  though  many  were  sadly  pressed.  The  sigl 
of  such  a  large  number,  so  close  together,  was  a\i 
ful ;  but  my  blessed  Master  gave  me  to  speak  '  i 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power,'  an 
all  was  well ;  glory  to  his  Name. 

"Norwich,  Sixth  month  22d — Many  are  my  coi 
flicts,  and  deep  the  wading  of  my  spirit,  as  I  pas 
along  in  these  parts ;  yet  I  have  great  reason  t 
be  thankful  for  the  assistance  which  is  renewe 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  the  present  golem 


engagement,  I  can  say,  '  when  I  am  weak,  the 
am  I  strong.'  We  have  had  many  favoured  mee 
ings  with  those  who  do  not  profess  as  we  do ;  wit 
Friends  sometimes  I  am  put  in  mind  of  that  pa 
of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  where  he  tried,  I  think, 
awake  some  who  had  taken  up  a  rest  by  the  wa;, 
but  alas  !  the  efforts  used  were  in  vain.  My  extj 
cise  was  great  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  t  j 
power  in  expressing  my  feelings  rose  high.  I  visit  | 
the  men's  meeting,  and  requested  the  members  j 
the  Select  Meeting  to  meet  me  at  the  close  of  t  j 
first  sitting  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  when  I  cle: 
ed  my  mind  of  a  great  weight  I  had  felt  towa  j 
them.  We  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  atN<| 
wich,  and  in  it  I  was  enabled  to  invite  them  toi 
close  attention  to  the  principle  by  which  that  me , 
ing,  which  had  not  been  the  most  consistent,  uiif  \ 
witness  the  language  verified,  '  The  last  shall  j 
first.'  The  public  meeting  was  rather  more  0 
borious  than  perhaps  would  have  been  the  caseii 
the  notice  had  been  more  freely  circulated,  for  | 
people  were  very  long  in  coming. 

London,  Sixth  month   29th — "  Last  nigh  j 
went  to  see  my  long-known  and  beloved  fricpd  jj 
G-.  Bevan.    He  appears  to  be  rapidly  dccliniiji 
his  debility  is  great,  but  his  mind  appears  to  bcji 
a  very  desirable  state,  and  his  temper  so  pleas;  j, 
that  his  company  is  quite  delightful,  although 
great  sufferer.    The  large  Quarterly  Meeting  ;* 
terday  was,  in  the  first  sitting,  extraordinary 
me.    For  a  while  I  sat  as  much  a  blank  withB 
spect  to  any  divine  opening  as  it  was  possiblJ 
be,  but  suddenly  and  powerfully,  I  was  sensibll 
the  sacred  impulse  to  speak,  beginning  with,  '  Till 
is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  w 
city  of  God,'  and  was  led  on  to  describe  the  pvj] 
and  clearness  of  this  river,  (as  in  the  llcvclatic|| 
and  those  who  were  of  the  city  of  God — also 
searching  testimony  to  the  earthly-minded 
negligent,  and  to  show  how  the  Almighty  wj 
work  with  respect  to  the  state  that  is  called,  1 
were  first  to  show  forth  his  praise  ;  that  thosl 
continuing  to  rebel  and  refuse,  will  be  rejeu 
and  the  stones  of  the  street  raised  up  ;  for  the  ]| 
will  exalt  his  Truth  on  the  earth,  and  be  glorij 
The  children  that  were  disposed  to  yield  therer 
were  visited." 


al 


collecting 

and  the  meeting  ended  with 


Nature  and  Poucr  of  Comets. — Although  coi 
occupy  an  immense  space  in  the  heavens,  sur  l 
ing  millions  of  leagues,  yet,  on  account  of  thill 
sence  of  atmosphere  in  those  regions  penui|l 
fluids  to  be  infinitely  rarefied,  the  matter  of  1 
bodies  is  reduced  to  the  most  feeble  propor 
According  to  Laplace,  although  the  dimensic 
the  tails  of  comets  be  myriads  of  miles,  yet 
do  not  sensibly  affect  the  light  of  stars  seen  th 
them.    They  arc,  then,  of  an  extreme  rarity 
their  mass  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  the  6 
est  mountains  on  the  earth.    They  cannot, 
by  their  contact  with  the  earth,  produce  an} 
siblc  effect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  hav 
qucntly  enveloped  the  earth  without  being 
ceived.    It  is  this  which  doubtless  explain: 
many  comets  have  passed  in  proximity  to  Ci 
planets,  without  producing  the  least  physical 
fluence.    Delambre  says  that  the  comet  of  'J 
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Ussed  between  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  without 
using  any  sensible  perturbation.    Sir  John  Her- 
1  hel  goes  still  further,  and  says,  in  express  terras, 
;  at  the  tail  of  a  large  comet,  as  far  as  any  idea 
,n  be  formed  of  it,  is  composed  of  a  few  pounds 
:  matter,  and,  perhaps,  only  of  a  few  ounces, 
nd  M.  Babinet,  well  known  in  both  hemispheres 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  age,  in 
'lysical  astronomy,  has  gone  so  far  in  respect  to 
'is  subject  as  to  say  that  the  earth,  in  coming  into 
i  llision  with  a  comet,  would  be  no  more  affected 
1  its  stability  than  would  a  railway  train  coming 
I  contact  with  a  fly. 

 ♦   

For  "The  Friend." 

Honesty  and  Christian  Sympathy. 

•  Firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  what  we  be- 
ll ve  to  be  right,  is  no  more  a  Christian  duty  than 
I;  desire  and  endeavour  to  have  the  mind  kept 
i?n  to  conviction,  and  a  willingness  wrought  in 
fc'  to  see  and  acknowledge  any  error,  either  in  sen- 
■1!  lent  or  practice,  into  which  we  may  have  been 
I.  by  the  unwearied  enemy  of  our  souls.  But 
jflw  often  are  we  tempted,  after  having  adopted 
fc1  opinion  or  course  of  action,  to  maintain  our 
!||  sifton,  even  while  we  are  secretly  convinced  of 
l:ir  error,  so  strong  is  the  pride  of  the  human 
jPirt,  and  so  unqualified  is  it,  while  in  any  measure 
k"enewed  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
jfi.rit,  to  breathe  unto  God  the  humble  aspiration 
I  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
1  done." 

•  I[q  bearing  our  testimony  against  wrong  things, 

■  king  is  of  more  importance,  both  as  it  respects 
m  advancement  of  the  good  cause,  and  the  secur- 
W  of  our  own  peace — than  that  we  should  be  ex- 
Wised  by  a  right  spirit,  in  which  we  can  pray  for 
m  enemies  and  those  who  are  taken  captive  by 
fti  enemy  of  all,  and  led  into  cruel  bondage  and 
•pi  ression,  at  his  will.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  attainment 
-l*>e  qualified  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are 

•  ler  temptation,  and  exposed  to  the  cruel  attacks 
•natan,  having  often  to  buffet  with  him,  and 
Wing  at  times  lest  they  should  be  entirely  over- 
9*\e  and  cast  down,  as  it  were,  below  hope, 
♦•jet  us  therefore  cherish  in  our  hearts  those  feel- 
Aj:  of  tender  sympathy  into  which  we  are  some- 
Mia  led  by  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  to  our 
•p  i,  raising  in  them  the  desire  that  all  might  be 
might  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
M  m  he  hath  sent,  which  is  life  eternal.  Oh  how 
tm.ial  to  the  suffering  mind,  when  in  close  conflict 
::w\:  our  cruel  adversary,  is  the  sympathy  and 
iW.-ers  of  those  who  have  been  alike  tempted! 
M  what  can  be  compared  to  the  quiet  feeling  of 
:jM  ement  which  is  experienced  by  the  suffering 

n,  when  its  deliverance  hath  been  wrought 
U  ugh  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 

illnse  is  begotten  that  its  works  are  accepted! 

»l  ow  precious  and  how  much  to  be  desired  is 

■  M  state  of  mind  wherein  we  are  enabled  to  feel 
irjn  own  unworthiness  and  need  of  Divine  assist- 
;:|n ,  and  to  desire  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
t;;iWffhole  human  family,  the  blessing  of  preserva- 
0wa  or  restoration  from  evil ;  for  in  this  is  known 

jjasure  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
tvjH  or  take  away,  and  which  passeth  all  under- 
ill  lin„';  for  it  is  for  the  crying  of  the  poor  and 
[dP'  sighing  of  the  needy,  who  have  no  wisdom  or 
-  *i  igth  of  their  own,  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
&  ch  doth  continue  to  arise  with  healing  in  his 
:Mi  s,  as  the  restorer  and  comforter  of  his  people. 
\aW  ;sscd,"  therefore,  "  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
?  ;h  s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
t(';i  umility  and  charity  are  more  to  be  desired 
'._  hi  richr  s,  or  honour,  or  length  of  days  ;  for  these 
E,;  ir  he  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whose  personal 


appearance  amongst  men  was  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  teaching  by  example  and  precept  the  self- 
denying  and  cross-bearing  unto  which  we  are  called ; 
for  it  is  written  that  self  in  him  was  made  of  no 
reputation,  and  that  he  bore  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  condescending  to  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners  and  to  labour  for  their  conversion,  even 
though  rebuked  by  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who 
esteemed  themselves  more  holy  than  the  nations  or 
people  round  about  them ;  and  therefore  declined 
to  deal  or  associate  with  them,  saying,  "  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans ;" 
amongst  whom  we  read  there  was  one  whose 
sympathy  and  kindness  exceeded  that  of  either 
the  Priest  or  Levite;  both  of  whom  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  when  they  beheld  a  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves  and  been  robbed  of  his 
possession. 

There  is  instruction  in  this  for  us  all,  and  it  will 
be  profitable  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  our  calling  to 
"  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ,"  lest,  like  the  rich  man,  who  withheld 
the  hand  of  help  from  the  poor  and  afflicted  fellow 
pilgrim,  who  sat  at  his  gate,  we  come  short  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  having  had  our  consolation  in  this 
world — in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  those  things  of 
which  we  are  but  stewards,  and  accountable  for  the 
use  of  them  to  the  great  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  whether  they  be  outward  possessions 
or  spiritual  gifts. 

An  Enormous  Mass  of  Copper. 
A  late  number  of  the  Lake  Superior  Miner  says 
that  the  cutting  up  of  the  huge  mass  of  copper  at 
the  Minnesota  mine  is  still  going  on.  Eight  masses 
were  taken  off  in  April,  weighing  as  follows  : — 
One  mass,  8,200  lbs.  One  mass,  4,561  lbs. 
"      "        7,200  "  "     "      3,700  « 

"      "        6,848  "  "      *       6,022  « 

"      "         8,012  "  «      "       6,058  « 


30,260  " 


20,341  " 
30,260  " 


Total  of  Masses, 

13  bbls.  copper  chips, 


50,601  " 
7,310  « 


Total  weighed  off  this  month,       57,911  " 
or  nearly  29  tons. 

The  copper  chips  include  all  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  great  mass  since  it  was  thrown 
down.  The  total  amount  taken  from  it  in  every 
form,  up  to  May,  is  70  tons  and  592  pounds.  It 
will  probably  require  one  year  more  to  get  the 
great  thing  cut  entirely  up,  and  in  the  meantime 
its  yield  of  copper  will  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the 
third  mine  on  the  Lake.  As  yet  the  copper  cut- 
ters have  not  taken  any  pieces  from  the  second 
tier,  but  have  only  removed  in  places  the  edge  of 
the  mass  ;  several  cuts  have  been  made  four  and  a 
half  to  five  feet  deep,  and  its  thickness  is  still  in- 
creasing towards  the  centre.  The  first  impressions 
which  we  made  public  in  regard  to  its  high  purity, 
have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  cuttings  thus  far. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  almost  pure 
metal. 

The  product  of  the  Minnesota  for  April  was 
370,550  pounds,  or  185  tons  and  550  pounds. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  of  copper  ever  taken 
from  a  mine  on  Lake  Superior,  in  a  single  month, 
and  probably  the  largest  ever  taken  from  one  mine 
in  the  world,  during  a  similar  period.  Consolidated 
European  companies  have,  in  a  few  instances,  taken 
out  as  much  in  several  mines  under  their  charge, 
but  as  the  monthly  product  of  a  single  mine,  the 
April  return  at  the  Minnesota,  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mining,  as  far  as  we  are  informed. 


The  forwardiug  houses  of  E.  M.  Livermore  and 
Carson  &  Close,  of  this  village,  have  received  since 
the  first  of  December,  1858,  to  the  first  of  May, 
1857,  eight  hundred  and  four  tons  of  copper,  which 
was  sent  from  the  different  mines  of  our  district, 
and  is  now  ready  for  shipment. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  above 
stated  amount  was  the  whole  amount  of  copper 
taken  out  of  the  mines  during  the  stated  period, 
but  merely  of  what  has  been  delivered  in  that  time 
at  Ontonagon  for  shipment. 


Selected. 

AUTUMN  EVENING. 

"And  Isaac  went  out  in  the  fields  to  meditate  at  even- 
tide." 

Go  forth  at  morning's  birth, 
When  the  glad  sun,  exulting  in  his  might, 
Comes  from  the  dusky-curtained  tents  of  night 

Shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty  o'er  the  earth  ; 
When  sounds  of  busy  life  are  on  the  air, 
And  man  awakes  to  labour  and  to  care, 
Then  hie  thee  forth  ;  go  out  amid  thy  kind, 
Thy  daily  tasks  to  do,  thy  harvest  sheaves  to  bind. 

Go  forth  at  noontide  hour, 
Beneath  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
Pursue  the  labour  of  thine  onward  way, 

Nor  murmur  if  thou  miss  life's  morning  flower; 
Where'er  the  footsteps  of  mankind  are  found 
Thou  ma.yst  discern  some  spot  of  hallowed  ground, 
Where  duty  blossoms  even  as  the  rose, 
Though  sharp  and  stinging  thorns,  the  beauteous  bud 
enclose. 

Go  forth  at  eventide, 
When  sounds  of  toil,  no  more  the  soft  air  fill, 
When  e'en  the  hum  of  insect  life  is  still, 

And  the  bird's  song  on  evening  breeze  has  died; 
Go  forth  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old, 
And  commune  with  thy  heart's  deep  thoughts  untold, 
Fathom  thy  spirit's  hidden  depths,  and  learn, 
The  mysteries  of  life,  the  fires  that  inly  burn. 

Go  forth  at  eventide, 
The  eventide  of  summer,  when  the  trees 
Yield  their  frail  honours  to  the  passing  breeze, 

And  woodland's  paths  with  autumn  tints  are  dyed  ; 
When  the  mild  sun's  paling  lustre  shed 
In  gorgeous  draperies  of  golden  clouds, 
Then  wander  forth,  mid  beauty  and  decay 
To  meditate  alone, — alone  to  watch  and  pray. 

Go  forth  at  eventide, 
Commune  with  thine  own  bosom,  and  be  still,— 
Check  the  wild  impulses  of  wayward  will, 

And  learn  the  nothingness  of  human  pride; 
Morn  is  the  time  to  act,  noon  to  endure; 
But  oh  !  if  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  spirit  pure, 
Turn  from  the  beaten  path  by  worldings  trod, 
Go  forth  at  eventide,  in  heart,  to  walk  with  God. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
a  minister  of  our  Society,  while  on  a  religious  visit 
from  this  country  to  England  and  Ireland,  may,  it 
is  hoped,  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  as  an  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of 
christian  charity  towards  those  whose  views  in  all 
respects  do  not  exactly  harmonize  with  our  own ; 
for  difference  in  sentiment  not  involving  religious 
principles,  may  exist  between  those  making  the 
same  profession,  without  disturbing  their  friendship 
one  for  the  other,  if  true  charity  is  mutually  main- 
tained ;  by  the  exercise  of  which,  accompanied  with 
patience,  a  harmony  of  view  may  eventually  be 
effected,  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  is  emphatically 
"  the  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in." 

Liverpool,  First  mo.  31st,  1845. 
Dear  Friend, — Thy  very  acceptable  letter  of  the 
6th  of  Twelfth  month  was  duly  received,  and  I 
was  glad  of  such  an  evidence  of  affectionate  and 
christian  remembrance  and  regard.  I  believe  if 
we  live  in  the  spirit  of  what  we  profess,  we  shall 
not  only  at  heart  be  richly  imbued  with  thatchris- 
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tian  grace  that  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  and 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  but  should  be  often  led  to  aspire 
in  bumble  prayer  for  those  of  our  brethren,  who, 
though  separated  as  to  the  outward,  we  still  re- 
member with  cherished  love,  and  rejoice  in  that 
remembrance,  while  we  call  to  mind  the  evidences 
that  have  been  afforded  in  by-gone  days  of  the 
outness  of  the  hope  of  our  calling,  which,  when  felt 
and  entertained,  leads  the  believers  to  acknow- 
ledge that  "  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
we  are  brethren."  And  we  would  not  confine  our 
prayers  for  Divine  blessing  and  mercy  within  any 
narrow  sphere ;  but,  while  we  embrace  in  the  arms 
of  love  those  with  whom  we  can  fully  unite,  and 
carry  them  to  the  throne  of  grace,  we  shall  also 
embrace  all  ulio  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Chritt,  who, 
while  some  of  their  views  may  be  tinged  with  a 
shade  of  difference  from  our  own,  are  nevertheless 
practically  on  the  same  narrow  highwaj  that  leads 
to  the  city  "  that  hath  foundations,"  whither  we 
all  hope  to  arrive,  through  Him  who  died  that  we 
might  live,  and  by  whose  pardoning  grace — by 
which  he  forgivctb,  all  who  desire  him,  "  ten  thou- 
sand talents,"  and  oftener  too  than  any  of  us  for- 
give a  fellow  servant  a  hundred  pence — we  alone 
can  enter  therein. 


Negro  Energy. — Common  as  it  is  in  this  ocuntry 
to  disparage  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the  coloured 
man,  the  instances  are  numerous  in  which  he  mani- 
fests a  self-denial  and  persevering  industry,  which 
if  exhibited  in  his  whiter  brother  would  be  consider- 
ed highly  meritorious. 

A  late  St.  Louis  paper  says  : 

A  negro  workman,  in  a  factory,  at  St.  Louis, 
has  by  untiring  industry  bought  himself,  wife  and 
five  children,  payiug  for  himself  §1,400,  and  on  an 
average  for  wife  and  children  $800  each.  This 
negro  is  now  supposed  to  be  worth  in  his  own  right 
more  than  85,000  in  real  estate  in  that  city.  An- 
other negro  entering  the  factory  about  the  same 
time,  amassed  sufficient  money  in  his  attention  to 
duty  to  purchase  himself  at  81,500,  his  wife  at 
8500,  and  four  children  at  $400  each,  and  is  now 
worth  86000  in  real  estate.  The  children  of  both 
are  now  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 


Tin  Plates — that  is,  thin  plates  of  iron  dipped 
into  molten  tin,  which  covers  the  iron  completely 
— are  manufactured  in  South  Wales  and  Stafford 
Bhi?6,  to  the  extent  now  of  about  900,000  boxes 
annually,  equal  to  56,000  tons,  and  valued  at 
XI  ,500,000.    In  England,  almost  every  article  of 
tin  ware  is  formed  from  these  plates.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  total  manufacture  are  exported,  prin 
eipally  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States. 
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In  looking  at  the  present  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  marking  the  causes  more  or  less  ac- 
tively at  work  to  draw  the  members  off  from  a 
practical  belief  in  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  are  inseparable  from  true  Quakerism,  and 
also  the  divisions  and  separations  which  have  taken 
place,  and  arc  keeping  different  portions  of  the 
Society  aloof  from  each  other,  every  well-wisher 
to  the  cause  of  Truth  among  us  must,  we  think, 
feel  his  spirit  clothed  with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  any  in  relation 
to  the  agency  most  effective  in  betraying  the  mem- 
bers individually  into  a  conformity  with  the  world, 
and  in  begetyiug  or  cherishing  a  desire  to  discard 


some  of  the  testimonies  and  practices  which  have 
heretofore  characterized  Friends ;  the  fact  is  in- 
controvertible, that  there  is  a  wide  departure  by 
very  many  from  the  simplicity,  the  fervent  religious 
exercise,  and  the  looseness  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  which  shone  conspicuously,  not  only  among 
the  primitive  Friends,  but  among  many  of  the 
generation  that  has  just  left  the  stage  of  action  ; 
and  that  not  a  few,  in  some  places,  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  succeeded  them  in  the  authority  to 
govern  in  our  meetings,  are  seeking  under  a  plea 
of  more  refinement,  more  light  or  less  bigotry,  to 
induce  Friends  to  give  up  bearing  a  decided  testi- 
mony against  certain  practices  of  the  world,  which 
have  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  incompatible 
with  Quakerism,  and  to  go  into  customs  and  man- 
ners, out  of  which  our  godly  forefathers  believed 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

So,  also,  whatever  may  be  the  views  entertained 
by  any  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  extent  of  the 
difficulties,  in  which  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
may  find  themselves  involved ;  or  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  any  of 
those  bodies  in  relation  to  these  difficulties ;  the 
fact  that  they  exist  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  the 
deleterious  consequences  resulting  therefrom  be 
concealed. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  which  interests  more 
or  less  deeply  every  member  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  comes  home  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  sincerely  concerned  that 
all  portions  of  it  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
turbid  current  that  has  been  set  in  motion  within 
its  limits,  but  that  there  may  be  preserved  those 
who  will  retain  and  cherish  its  original  principles 
and  practices  in  their  purity. 

We  have  had  occasion  at  different  times  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  relative  to  the  causes  producing 
these  sad  effects,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
events  confirm  us  in  the  correctness  of  those  opin- 
ions. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  "  The  British  Friend,"  it  is  stated  that 
at  the  time  when  the  propriety  of  altering  their 
fourth  query,  so  as  hereafter  not  to  inquire  directly 
as  to  plainness,  a  Friend  remarked,  in  allusion  "  to 
the  influence  which  the  worldly  position  of  Friends 
exerted  in  respect  to  our  growth  in  grace,"  that 
"  In  looking  at  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  our  religious  Society,  it  seemed  to  him  a  mate- 
rial change  of  position  had  taken  place  in  regard 
to  Friends  generally,  compared  with  that  occupied 
by  our  early  Friends  ;  among  whom,  as  was  said 
of  the  primitive  believers;  'Not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
were  called  ;'  but  of  late  years  there  had  been  not 
a  few,  who  had  amassed,  and  were  in  course  of 
amassing  to  themselves  great  wealth  :  this,  united 
with  the  support  which  many  of  them  gave  to  the 
benevolent  undertakings  of  the  age,  procuring  them 
the  applause  of  the  world,  was  by  no  means  a  fa- 
vourable soil  for  either  the  preservation  or  growth 
of  our  peculiar  religious  profession."  While  we  be- 
lieve that  true  Quakerism  will  pre*  rve  a  man  under 
all  circumstances  in  which  it  will  allow  him  to  be 
placed,  and  that  being  rich  need  not  prevent  any 
from  being  brought  under  the  crucifying  power  of 
Trut  h  and  supporting  the  testimonies  given  to  Friends 
to  maintain,  we  fully  accord  with  the  truths  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  these  remarks.  Such  a  soil  is 
indeed  by  no  means  "  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion or  growth  of  our  religious  profession;"  but  it 
is  the  very  ground  for  receiving  and  producing  the 
fruits  of  that  spurious  Quakerism,  which  of  latter 
years  has  been  introduced  into  the  Society,  and  is 
o  popular  with  many  of  its  members.  Speaking 
of  the  Quakerism  to  which  we  allude,  Philadelphia 


Yearly  Meeting  says  in  "The  Appeal"  issued  1 
it  in  1847  :  "Not  being  grounded  on  the  inwa 
work  of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  se 
timent  rather  than  of  experience,  does  not  ma 
obedience  in  the  day  of  small  things  the  essent: 
condition  of  greater  attainments;  but  rather  re 
sons  away  these  little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  thin 
of  small  account ;  and  so  tramples  under  foot  t 
cross  of  Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  witht 
spirit,  and  the  pursuits,  the  maxims,  and  the  nic 
ners  of  the  world." 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  can  call 
mind  how  some  of  those  devoted  men  and  worn 
who  stood  in  the  fore  ranks  of  the  Society  in  t 
country  a  few  years  since,  very  many  of  whi 
have  been  called  to  their  everlasting  reward — u 
and  women  quick  of  discernment  in  the  fear  of  f 
Lord,  and  whose  spiritual  faculties  were  kept  bri< 
and  strong  by  reason  of  use, — clearly  pointed  ■ 
the  character  of  those  unsound  views;  and  h 
fervently  they  warned  their  fellow-members  of  I 
fruits  they  might  expect  to  be  produced  by  th< 
How  sorrowfully  are  we  now  witnessing  the  trtj 
of  their  predictions.  This  religion  of  sentimtj 
framed  to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross,  prepaj 
the  mind  to  look  for  greater  freedom  from  restrr  | 
and  to  cavil  at  some  of  the  testimonies  of  the  | 
ciety,  which,  in  its  boasted  refinement,  it  affectij 
regard  as  "traditional  prejudices,"  or  "  unfoun'j 
peculiarities." 

As  early  as  1717  we  find  the  Yearly  Meed; 
of  Friends  held  in  London  putting  forth  its  dj 
cern  in  relation  to  grave-stones  in  the  follow; 
language :   "  This  meeting  being  informed  t| 
Friends  in  some  places  have  gone  into  the  t  |l 
custom  of  erecting  monuments  over  the  dead  bofl 
of  Friends,  by  stones,  inscriptions,  &c,  it  is  th<| 
fore  the  advice  of  this  meeting,  that  all  such  m< 
ments  should  be  removed,  as  much  as  may  be  i 
discretion  and  convenience ;  and  that  none  be 
where  made  or  set  up  near  or  over  the  dead  bo 
of  Friends  or  others  in  Friends'  burying-placei 
time  to  come." 

Prior  to  this,  (in  1706,)  the  Yearly  Meeti 
Friends  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela 
and  the  Eastern  parts  of  Maryland  had  givei 
rection  "  that  no  monuments,  either  of  wooi 
stone,  be  affixed  to  graves  in  any  of  our  bu 
grounds  ;  and  that  if  any  yet  remain  therein, 
these  be  forthwith  removed." 

In  1854  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  concerne 
revive  this  testimony,  and  it  put  forth  a  minut 
the  subject,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
"  The  introduction  of  monuments  of  wood  or 
into  our  grave-yards  has  at  this  time  claimed! 
renewed  attention,  and  agreeably  to  former  rciM 
mendations,  we  are  again  engaged  to  discoui 
the  practice,  and  request  meetings  to  carry fci 
effect,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  as  fijl 
they  have  control  of  the  burying-grounds,  thtli 
vice  heretofore  given  on  this  subject,  as  contai 
in  the  discipline.    We  trust  also,  that  all  our  ( 
Friends  will  receive  the  word  of  tender  adrl  i 
tiou,  and  refrain  from  everything  which  is  coulk 
to  our  ancient  testimony  ou  this  subject." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  grave-stones  had  t 
admitted  into  the  grave-yards  of  Friends;  tli  i 
was  then,  as  now,  the  common  custom  of  m 
denominations  to  erect  them,  from  which  FrN 
were  not,  at  the  first,  entirely  emancipated.  '*  i 
as  they  came  to  see  that  this  "  vain  custom"!  < 
all  other  vain  customs,  had  its  origin  in  the  ]i  i 
of  the  human  heart,  and  tended  to  foster  the* 
rupt  propensities  from  which  it  sprung,  the  ch* 
was  brought  in  the  authority  of  that  Spirit  proi  * 
by  its  holy  Head,  which  he  declared  would,  '1 
is  obeyed,  lead  out  of  all  error,  to  testify 
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;,  and  to  forbid  the  members  giving  way  to  it. 

ind  although  there  have  been  members  from  time 
13  time,  regardless  of  the  religious  concern  of  the 
society,  and  consequently  weak  in  the  faith,  who 
:  ave  plead  to  be  indulged  in  this  "  vain  custom," 
'  et  from  the  first  action  of  the  Society  on  the  sub- 
let to  the  present  day,  this  testimony  has  been 

laintained  by  it  everywhere,  until  within  the  last 
irw  years;  when  it  has  come  to  be  considered  by 
nany,  as  too  small  for  the  enlightenment  and  reli- 

ious  enlargement  of  the  present  day,  and  has 

lerefore,  in  some  places,  been  given  up.  What 
i  as  produced  this  change  ?  Has  the  custom  which 
las  "vain"  in  1717,  lost  that  character  in  1857, 
|j  -  has  the  world  ceased  to  take  pride  in  erecting 
i  ODuments  over  the  dead,  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
I  necessity  for  the  church  to  bear  a  testimony 
gainst  it,  and  it  may  safely  allow  its  members  to 
i  j  conformed  to  the  world  in  this  respect !  On 
Hie  contrary,  do  we  not  know  there  never  was  a 

I  ne  when  pride  and  vanity  were  more  strikingly 
M:hibited  in  the  monuments  over  the  dead  than 
He  present;  when  the  people  of  the  world  seemed 

I I  ore  anxious  by  their  highly  adorned  cemeteries 
"id  gorgeous  tombs  to  rob  death  of  its  solemn 
Mssons  to  the  living;  or  when  the  temptation  was 
k  ronger  to  betray  Friends  into  the  same  spirit  and 
il  actice  ?    Where,  then,  has  the  change  taken 

lace?    Has  the  way  to  the  Kingdom  become 
oader  than  when  our  forefathers  walked  in  it  ? 
w  have  the  men  of  the  present  generation  in  our 
vbciety  had  their  spiritual  vision  so  much  more 
♦  bared  and  extended  by  reason  of  greater  dedica- 
ii I'D  and  self-denial,  than  was  experienced  by  pri- 
mitive Friends,  that  they  are  enabled  to  see  that 
■le  testimony  borne  by  the  latter  against  the 
train  custom"  of  grave-stones  was  an  error,  and 
Afiy  now  be  rightly  laid  aside  1 
ill  Friends  have  always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a 
•.iMvine  ordinance,  a  religious  covenant,  involving 
ilnsequences  of  the  most  serious  character,  affect- 
si  3  r  not  only  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  par- 
;  s  in  this  world,  but  of  no  small  consequence  re- 
lucting their  preparation  for  the  world  which  is 
M  come.    There  are  therefore  few  subjects  upon 
ialiich  the  Society  has  been  brought  under  more 
[>4i  igious  concern  than  the  right  ordering  of  this, 
■m  has  issued  more  clear  and  cogent  advice  to  guard 
(iliiiust  its  being  inconsiderately  or  improperly  en- 
't  ed  into,  from  motives  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
vji t  for  which  in  the  wisdom  of  God  it  was  insti- 
ijbid,  or  with  persons  likely  to  defeat  that  object 
:,flp  i  \  consistent  testimony  has  always  been  borne 
liiWhinst  those  in  membership  with  our  religious  So 
ijjfl  y  marrying  those  who  are  not;  the  discipline 
(!'€loining  that  such  offenders  should  be  dealt  with 
l^l  if  not  brought  to  a  just  sense  of  their  trans- 
(jjBssion  and  a  willingness  to  make  suitable  ac- 
laiJtwledgment  thereof,  that  they  be  disowned. 
htm  the  many  advices  issued  by  London  Year 
Meeting  on  this  important  subject,  we  extract 
followiDg : — "  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  an  un 
i  liberty  in  contracting  marriages  with  such  as 
not  of  our  Society,  it  is  advised  that  all  parents 
guardians  of  children  do  take  especial  care, 
nuch  as  in  them  lie3,  to  prevent  their  children 
n  running  into  such  marriages,  and  that  the 
snds  of  each  particular  meeting,  as  also  of  the 
nthly  meeting  to  which  such  persons  belong,  do, 
he  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth,  use  their  en- 
vours  to  put  a  stop  to  the  said  evil,  by  admon- 
ng  such  as  may  attempt  to  marry  as  aforesaid  ; 
if  they  refuse  to  take  counsel  or  go  on  to  marry 
iforesaid,  that  then  such  persons  be  dealt  with, 
mling  to  the  good  order  of  Truth,  and  judg- 
it  fixed  upon  all  who  take  such  an  undue  lib- 


The  views  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  ef- 
fects of  such  marriages,  are  to  be  gathered  from 
the  following,  taken  from  the  same : — "  Seeing  also 
that  disorder  in  families  is  thereby  occasioned, 
generally  rendering  a  married  state  (which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  within  the  limits  of  Truth, 
is  helpful  towards  a  religious  growth)  a  state  of 
confusion  and  perplexity,  and  laying  waste  that 
united  religious  care,  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  minds  of  parents  for  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Under 
the  sorrowful  consideration  of  these  and  other  un 
happy  effects  of  such  undue  proceedings,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  reclaiming  such  offenders,  when 
thus  united  to  persons  of  different  religious  princi 
pies;  we  earnestly  advise  all  parents  and  others 
who  have  youth  committed  to  their  care,  to  be  very 
watchful  against  their  forming  such  connexions, 
and  when  they,  or  overseers,  or  elders  perceive  any 
in  danger  thereof,  that  they  timely  advise  and 
deal  with  them,  to  prevent  their  being  thus  en 
tangled." 

'  For  want  of  due  watchfulness  and  obedience 
to  the  convictions  of  Divine  grace  in  their 
sciences,  many  amongst  us,  as  well  as  others,  have 
wounded  their  own  souls,  distressed  their  friends 
injured  their  families,  and  done  great  disservice  to 
the  church  by  these  unequal  connexions,  which 
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have  proved  an  inlet  to  much  degeneracy,  and 
mournfully  affected  the  minds  of  those  who  labour 
under  a  living  concern  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the 
prosperity  of  truth  upon  earth." 

The  discipline  of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings 
shows  that  these  views  have  been  entertained  uni 
foimly  by  them  all,  and  that  everywhere,  Friends 
have  felt  the  duty  laid  upon  them,  to  warn  and  to 
guard  the  members  against  the  many  evils  attend- 
ing marriages  with  those  not  belonging  to  our 
religious  Society,  and  to  protect  the  Society  from 
the  responsibility  of  such  marriages  and  the  weak 
ness  tbey  would  introduce  into  it  if  connived  at 
On  this  latter  point  London  Yearly  Meeting  says 
"And  as  we  have  great  cause  to  believe  that  re 
missness  in  dealing,  and  weakness  in  some  Monthly 
Meetings  in  accepting  superficial  and  insincere 
acknowledgments,  have  had  a  great  tendency  to 
promote  such  marriages;  we  earnestly  advise  that 
Monthly  Meetings  be  very  careful  not  to  accept 
acknowledgments  without  full  satisfaction  of  the 
sincere  repentance  of  such  transgressors,  manifested 
by  a  conduct  circumspect  and  consistent  with  our 
religious  profession." 

Such  having  been  the  religious  concern  upon  this 
subject  of  all  upright,  consistent  Friends  every 
where,  from  the  rise  of  the  Society  down  to  the 
present  day ;   such  being  the  evil  consequences 
which,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  they  have  seen  inse 
parable  from  mixed  marriages ;  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  exceeding  interest  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  have  led  so  many  at  the  present  time  to  avow 
a  disbelief  or  disregard  of  the  correctness  or  value 
of  this  important  part  of  the  discipline,  and  to  urge 
its  abrogation,  with  so  much  pertinacity  as  to  induce 
some  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  act  in  accordance 
therewith.    One  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this 
continent,  which  in  common  with  the  others,  had 
recorded  its  sense  of  "  the  injurious  effects"  of  these 
mixed  marriages,  and  its  testimony  against  them 
seven  years  ago,  let  that  testimony  fall  to  the 
ground,  by  annulling  that  part  of  its  discipline 
which  enjoined  the  disownment  of  those  who  mar 
ried  persons  not  in  membership,  unless  brought  to 
a  due  sense  of  their  error  and  making  a  satisfactory 
acknowledgment  thereof;  and  substituting  the  fol 
lowing: — "He  (or  she)  shall  be  disowned,  unless 
upon  being  visited  by  a  committee,  he  expresses 
desire  to  be  retained  in  membership,  is  in  the  habit 


of  attending  meetings,  and  gives  evidence  of  attach- 
ment to  our  religious  principles."  And  in  order 
to  render  the  return  into  the  Society  of  those  who 
had  already  been  disowned  for  marrying3  out,  as 
easy  as  possible,  the  discipline  was  further  altered, 
so  as  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  error  therein 
unnecessary.  Here  then  a  member  may  be  married 
to  one  not  in  membership  or  profession  with  Friends, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  priest,  thus  setting  at  naught 
two  most  important  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and 
it  is  left  almost  entirely  optional  with  him  to  remain 
in  membership  or  not.  The  hands  of  those  mem- 
bers of  his  meeting,  who  cannot  conscientiously  give 
up  those  testimonies  are  tied.  For  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  "  express  a  desire  to  be  retained  in  mem- 
bership," and  to  "  attend  our  meetings"  for  a  time ; 
and  if  a  Yearly  Meeting  admits  that  the  violation 
of  these  testimonies  is  compatible  with  "  attachment 
to  our  principles,"  it  will  be  difficult  for  subordinate 
meetings  to  find  evidence  conclusive,  that  that 
attachment  has  ceased  in  their  members  who  have 
thus  acted,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  disowned. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  account 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  in  London,  a 
proposition  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  had 
been  received  from  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
last  year,  was  referred  to  the  large  Committee,  for 
consideration,  and  which  after  long  discussion  in 
that  Committee,  was  recommended  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  next  year. 
The  purport  of  the  proposition  is  said,  in  the 
British  Friend,"  to  be  two-fold,  viz  :  "to  obtain 
permission  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  after 
the  manner  of  Friends,  in  our  meetings,  in  cases 
where  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society;  as  also  marriages  in  cases 
where  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  is  in  mem- 
bership, provided  such,  in  both  instances,  make 
profession  with  the  Society;  and  on  whom  the 
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being  so  married  is  not  to  confer 
membership." 

It  appears  that  this  subject  was  elaborately  argued 
on  both  sides,  and  the  advocates  of  the  measure  are 
stated  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  their 
cause  had  made  in  the  past  year,  asmanifested  by  the 
favourable  recommendation  of  the  large  Committee. 
The  result  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  espe- 
cially as  it  appears  that  some  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  have  already  declined  to  carry  the  disci- 
pline as  it  now  stands,  into  effect,  by  disowning  their 
members  who  violate  it;  and  the  editor  of  the 
"  British  Friend"  states  that  in  the  large  Committee 
"  the  conviction  was  expressed,  that  the  discussion 
which  the  subject  has  now  undergone,  will  have  a 
very  material  tendency  to  make  disownments  for 
marriage  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  rules  less 
frequent  than  they  have  been,  especially  when 
without  priestly  intervention,  and  consequently 
there  will  not  be  that  undesirable  discrepancy  in 
the  action  of  Monthly  Meetings,  which  a  gradually 
increasing  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question 
among  them  has  recently  produced,"  This  disre- 
regard  of  the  discipline  in  relation  to  these  mixed 
marriages,  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  Monthly 
Meetings,  was  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  in  giving  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings it  is  said,  "  it  is  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  on  the  part  of  the  large  committee  nor 
on  that  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  when  subsequently, 
the  report  of  the  said  committee  was  presented, 
was  any  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
plinary proceedings  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  cases  of 
marriage  celebrated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society."  Of  course  those  meetings 
which  declined  to  carry  out  the  discipline  as  it 
now  stands,  will  feel  themselves  justified  in  the 
stand  they  have  taken. 
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We  have  not  a  doubt  that  when  this  important 
part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Society  shall  have 
been  fully  abrogated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  attempted  limitation  to  those  11  in 
profession"  with  Friends  will  prove  a  delusion. 
The  term  "in  profession"  will  almost  necessarily 
be  interpreted  and  applied  according  to  the  will  of 
the  parties  who  are  about  to  be  married.  It  must 
prove  like  a  similar  provision  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  our  burial-grounds,  limiting 
it  to  Friends  and  tlvose  professing  with  them.  How 
strictly  this  rule  may  have  been  observed  when 
first  applied,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  its  prac- 
tical operation  came  to  be,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  to  refuse  none,  or  nearly  none,  whose  relatives 
or  friends  applied  to  have  them  laid  in  our  grounds. 
So  that  the  remark  has  been  common  "  how  many, 
according  to  the  representations  of  their  friends, 
after  their  death,  professed  to  be  Quakers,  whom 
no  one  would  have  supposed  while  they  were  living, 
cared  anything  about  them,  or  their  religious  prin- 
ciples." And  so  it  will  prove  in  regard  to  members 
marrying  with  those  professing  with  Friends.  One 
doubtful  case  will  make  way  for  another;  the 
parties  will  claim  to  decide  the  point  for  themselves, 
and  the  increased  weakness  which  must  ensue  in 
consequence  of  giving  up  a  testimony  that  the 
Society  has  borne  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time, 
and  deemed  so  important,  will  disable  meetings 
from  putting  any  availing  check  on  the  demands 
of  their  members.  What  then  is  to  protect  the 
Society  from  the  evils  resulting  from  mixed  mar- 
riages, which  it  has  heretofore  so  clearly  seen,  so 
anxiously  guarded  its  members  from,  and  so  fer- 
vently testified  against?  If,  after  knowing  the 
truth  we  voluntarity  depart  from  it,  and  determine 
no  longer  to  maintain  a  rule  established  in  divine 
wisdom  for  the  health  and  protection  of  the  Society, 
what  can  we  expect  but  that  the  Lord  will  permit 
the  hedge  wherewith  he  has  enclosed  us,  to  be 
entirely  broken  down,  and  the  Society  to  lose  its 
distinctive  character,  and  be  mingled  with  the 
world. 

Auother  proposed  change,  which  however  lightly 
it  may  be  spoken  of,  we  think  of  serious  moment, 
is  contained  in  the  proposition  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting  from  another  of  its  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
rescind  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins.  It  is  argued  that  that  rule  had  its  origin 
from  a  mistaken  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Friends  relative  to  the  law  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  it  has  no  Scripture  foundation,  and  is  an 
infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  members. 
Many  appear  to  have  been  prepared  to  give  the 
rule  up,  but  as  many  others  were  not  so  prepared, 
it  was  concluded  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  by 
deferring  the  subject  for  further  consideration  next 
year. 

( >ur  early  Friends  in  enacting  discipline  for  the 
church,  went  upon  no  such  flimsy  ground  as  here 
Buppoaed,  As  to  "  infringement  df  civil  rights" 
tin:  same  might  be  said  of  our  testimonies  against 
war,  oaths,  iVe.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
ISztraotfl  from  the  Minutes  and  Advices  of  London 
N  i  irly  Meeting)  shows  the  religious  concern  from 
Whteh  this  testimony  against  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  had  its  origin.  It  was  gitcn  forth  as  early 
as  1075.  "  It  is  our  living  sense  and  judgment  in 
the  truth  of  Cod,  that  not  only  those  marriages  of 
near  kindred,  expressly  forbidden  under  the  law, 
ought  not  to  be  praetiseil  under  the  gospel,  but  that 
inasmuch  as  any  marriage  of  near  kindred  in  the 
times  of  the  law,  was  in  condescension,  and  upon 
such  extaordinary  occasions  as  upholding  their 
tribes,  and  that  the  nearer  their  marriages  were 
the  more  unholy  they  were  accounted ;  we  in  our 
day  ought  not  to  approach  our  near  kindred  in  any 


such  respect,  particularly  first  cousins,  being  re- 
deemed out  of  those  kindreds,  tribes  and  earthly 
lots  (for  the  upholding  of  which  marriages  within 
the  kindred  were  once  dispensed  with)  and  brought 
to  that  spiritual  dispensation,  which  gives  domi- 
nion over  the  affections,  and  leads  to  those  marriages 
which  are  more  natural  and  are  of  better  report. 
And  though  some,  through  weakness  have  been 
drawn  into  such  marriages  (which  being  done  must 
not  be  broken)  yet  let  not  their  practice  be  a  pre- 
cedent or  example  to  any  others  among  us  for  the 
time  to  come." 

To  allow  of  marriages  between  first  cousins  we 
think  would  be  a  great  let-down  to  our  religious 
Society;  and  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  already  some 
of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  England  sanction  such 
marriages  by  declining  to  bear  testimony  against 
them. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "plainness"  applied  to 
apparel  as  used  by  Friends  is  well  understood. 
The  Society  never  adopted  a  rule  as  to  either  cut 
or  colour,  but  the  early  members  having  left  off  all 
superfluities  and  ornaments,  and  rejected  bright 
and  showy  colours,  adapted  their  garb  to  comfort 
and  Christian  simplicity,  and  with  no  great  altera- 
tion it  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  consistent  Friends 
from  their  day  to  the  present.  Being  restrained 
from  following  the  changeable  fashions,  their  simple 
dress  necessarily  became  peculiar,  and  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  world  as  a  badge  of  member- 
ship in  the  Society,  which  the  unthinking  and  the 
irreligious  have  despised  and  ridiculed.  We  do 
not  design  to  enter  here  into  any  argument  respect- 
ing the  propriety  or  necessity  of  this  plain  apparel ; 
we  apprehend  few  if  any  of  our  readers  would  think 
it  needful.  We  know  there  is  no  religion  in  any 
peculiar  form  of  dress,  but  we  also  know  that  true 
religion,  that  is,  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  may,  and  often  does  consist  in  putting  on,  and 
in  wearing  the  plain  dress  of  a  Friend.  Thousands 
since  the  rise  of  our  Society  have  felt  they  could 
have  no  peace  of  mind,  no  acceptance  in  the  divine 
sight  until  they  laid  off  the  dress  commonly  worn 
by  the  world — however  much  they  might  have 
stripped  it  of  ornaments — and  arrayed  themselves 
in  the  despised  garb  of  Friends;  thousands  who 
have  wanted  to  gratify  their  carnal  inclinations  by 
putting  off  this  garb,  have  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  secret  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
doing  so,  and  many,  very  many,  who  had  refused 
to  take  up  the  cross  in  this  respect  while  mingling 
in  the  active  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
have  in  the  honest  hours  of  approaching  death 
bitterly  bemoaned  their  weak  and  sinful  refusal  to 
give  up  to  the  requisitions  of  duty  by  conforming 
in  dress  to  the  habiliments  of  a  Friend,  and  in  the 
earnestness  of  a  repentant  spirit,  entreated  their 
associates  to  be  warned  in  time,  by  their  remorse, 
from  pursuing  the  same  course. 

But  in  order  to  induce  the  Society  to  forego  the 
observance  of  its  plain  attire,  it  is  urged  that 
Christian  simplicity  is  not  peculiarity;  that  a 
Friend  who  wears  a  plain  coat  may  be  very  irre- 
ligious, while  very  good  men  are  often  not  dressed 
like  Friends,  and  therefore  that  members  of  our 
religious  Society  who  do  not  dress  in  the  manner 
which  the  Society  has  heretofore  considered  to  be 
plain,  may  be  quite  as  good  as  those  who  do,  and 
as  well  qualified  to  hold  any  station,  and  exercise 
gilts  in  it  as  any  others. 

In  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1856,  one  sit- 
ting appears  to  have  been  nearly  altogether  oc- 
Oupied  in  discussing  the  soundness  of  the  views 
Upon  plainness  heretofore  held  by  the  Society, 
and  in  advocating  by  many  the  propriety  of 
"  leaving  our  youth,  and  such  as  do  not  feel 
themselves    called    on   to    assume   the  peculiar 


garb  of  the  Society,  at  liberty  to  dress  accordin 
to  the  dictates  of  Christian  simplicity,  instead  < 
looking  down  upon  them  [such  as  do  not  dress  lil 
Friends]  as  unfit  for  service  in  the  church,  becau: 
of  their  thus  differing  from  others.  In  1857  tl 
same  subject  was  again  brought  forward  in  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  as  one  which  affected  the  interes 
of  the  Society,  and  which  ought  to  claim  its  coi 
sideration,  one  of  the  speakers  asserting  the 
were  many  who  sympathized  "with  that  lar± 
and  growing  portion  of  our  young  people,  wh ! 
with  the  increased  light  of  the  present  day  felt  tl  I 
requirements  of  our  discipline  to  be  an  infringj 
ment  of  their  Christian  liberty  ;  because  of  wh  j 
appeared  to  them,  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  1 1 
words  of  the  query  referred  to,  whereby  plainui 
or  simplicity  of  apparel  was  mistaken  for  pec! 
liarity." 

In  regard  to  this  much  complained  of  "  pee  I 
larity,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  any  who  m:l 
strive  to  carry  out  in  dress  the  apostolic  advi<j 
not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  cannot  f 
sooner  or  later  to  be  considered  peculiar.  Fj 
should  London  Yearly  Meeting  or   any  oth| 
Yearly  Meeting  finally  conclude  to  give  up  tl' 
testimony  to  plainness,  as  it  is  now  understood,  ai< 
the  members  dress  themselves  in  accordance  w  l 
the  present  prevailing  mode;  in  a  few  years,  su] j 
are  the  constant  changes  of  fashion,  this  same  pi  I 
of  peculiarity  would  apply,  and  the  only  way !  j 
escape  it  would  be  to  follow  the  multitude  in  l| 
changes  of  the  day. 

But  where  are  these  innovations  to  stop?    1  j 
same  kind  of  sophistry  which  is  brought  forw;; 
to  urge  on,  and  to  defend  what  has  already  b<! 
done,  may  be  used  to  lay  waste  still  more  of 
testimonies  for  which  our  forefathers  thought 
sacrifice  of  property,  liberty  and  even  life  it) 
too  dear  to  be  made. 

Words  are  but  sounds,  which  owe  all  their  va 
to  the  ideas  which  they  represent ;  and  it  is  ope 
argued  that  consequently  where  words,  which  h' 
been  long  in  use,  cease  to  represent  the  ideas  p 
which  they  were  originally  the  sign,  the  objecti  s 
which  may  have  once  attached  to  those  words,  'e 
no  longer  tenable ;  and  hence  that  Friends  carl* 
in  our  day  justly  object  to  using  the  names  e  lf 
monly  given  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  ll 
months  of  the  year ;  nor  yet  hold  it  of  any  imm 
tance  to  refrain  from  using  you  instead  of  thou  W 
thee,  and  mister  and  mistress,  inasmuch  as  all  tip 
words  have  ceased  to  convey  the  meaning  they  <* 
had.  And  this  kind  of  arguing  is  expected  to  hh 
and  docs  have  weight  to  induce  Friends  to  givf| 
one  thing  after  another  of  those  dearly  bought  'I 
euliarities,"  which  the  devoted,  spiritually-mirl 
men  and  women  of  generations  gone  by,  found  ( 
upon  them  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be « 
fliuchingly  maintained. 

In  a  lteport  sent  up  to  London  Yearly  Met 
in  1856,  from  one  of  its  Quarterly  Meetings 
find  among  other  serious  changes  alluded  to  as 
sirable  to  many  of  its  members,  the  followic 
relation  to  the  frequency  of  "  silent  meetings  H 
"  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  undesirableH 
indicative  of  a  want  of  life  in  the  body  wi ffl 
readily  allowed,  and  we  have  found  that* 
Friends,  especially  in  some  of  our  smaller  i 
ings,  feel  it  to  bo  a  source  of  discouragemefl 
and  this  without  abandoning  their  attachnie  * 
our  simple  mode  of  worship,  or  undervaluing 
exercise  of  waiting  in  silence  before  the  Lord.B 
deeply  has  the  want  of  ministry  been  felt,  th1'1 
many  instances  it  has  been  suggested  thatk 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  our 
ings  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  e*" 
absence  of  voad  communications,  and  thougl*1' 
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Lie  of  the  objections  w hieh  exist  to  the  adoption 
f  such  a  course,  and  believing  also  that  it  would 
, ail  to  produce  the  benefits  anticipated  from  it,  ice 
\Cinnot  hut  syncpathize  uith  our  brethren  and 
t  istos,  and  enter  largely  into  feelings  springing 
I?  naturally  from  the  circumstances  ue  have  de- 
i  -ribcd." 

,  Row  -we  by  no  means  think  that  London  Yearly 
iJeeting  is  prepared  to  adopt  or  sanction  all  the 
changes  proposed  ;  to  let  go  the  testimony  of  the 
:  ociety  to  plainness  of  apparel  and  of  speech,  or 
p  give  up  the  testimony  to  silent  worship.  We 
lave  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  ■worthy 
j  needs  there,  to  whom  all  our  testimonies  are.  pre- 
j.ous,Tf  ho  mourn  over  these  innovations,  and  who  we 
,-ust,  will  yet  successfully  resist  them.  But  coming 
H rents  cast  their  shadows  before.  The  innovations 
hre  according  to  the  avowed  views  and  wishes  of 
jnothcr  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, whose  influence  is  making  itself  more  and 
,,iore  apparent;  and  until  a  consistent  testimony  is 
prne  against  the  principles  of  modified  Quakerism 
j  hieh  have  been  promulgated  by  some  who  were  in 
;  j.embersbip  with  that  meeting,  we  see  not  how 
:  jicse  changes,  which  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  those 
.  idnciples,  are  to  be  prevented  from  being  brought 
F  <>rth,  if  not  perfected  amongst  them.  We  belkve 
t|iat  ten  years  ago  London  Yearly  Meeting,  if 
,  jilled  on  so  to  do,  would  have  declared  its  unwil 
:;Ogness  to  let  fall  the  testimony  of  the  Society 
]  jainst  grave-stones,  and  that  against  mixed  mar- 
ages,  but  we  see  it  has  now  given  up  the  one,  and 

•  act  consistently  with  the  steps  already  taken,  it 
T ,  ust  sacrifice  the  other. 

E ,  Does  it  not  become  Friends  everywhere  to  ask 
J  ,t  emselves  how  is  it  that  these  innovations  have 
|  lien  attempted  and  carried  out  in  some  of  the 

•  jearly  Meetings;  that  others  are  begun,  and  ap 

ar  likely  to  be  consummated,  and  how  a  success 
J  |1  stand  is  to  be  made  against  them  ? 
f«  j  We  hear  it  said  occasionally  by  some  who  mourn 
u  j  er  this  state  of  things,  that  the  life  of  spiritual 
n  !'igi°n  nas  always  fluctuated  in  the  Society ; 
j  jtnetimes  being  very  low,  and  again  revived  and 
j,  «:>re  in  dominion,  and  that  although  the  present  is 
|If,iay  of  peculiar  depression,  wherein  the  Spirit  of 
...;|3  world  has  obtained  an  unusual  ascendancy  in 
j^j  minds  of  very  many  of  the  members,  yet  we 
•Jiy  justly  hope  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  change 
Im  tne  bettor,  as  there  has  been  in  former  days, 
ijjj  is  true  there  have  been  these  changes,  and  that 
,  i  former  days,  when  things  have  been  brought 
,  i'l"}'  l°w  m  tne  Church,  by  large  numbers  of  the 
i*:mbers  going  into  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
j-.Tirld,  despising  and  setting  at  naught  the  testimo- 
"JiS  of  the  Society,  it  has  pleased  our  adorable 
herd,  again  and  again  to  visit  this  people,  in 
a 'powerful  manner  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  raise 
worthy  instruments,  who,  in  his  power  and  wis- 
m,  were  enabled  to  labour  availingly  for  the 
J.'  ■  toration  of  order  and  sound  discipline,  and  to 
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ng  Friends  more  unitedly  into  the  support  of 
!  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society.  But 
present  state  of  things  is  unprecedented.  For, 
.-  as  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  Society  at 
ue  former  periods  in  its  history,  and  sorrowfully 
the  members  may  have  departed  from  the  law 
1  the  testimony  as  individuals ;  yet  we  have  no 
i)wledge  of  any  of  its  Yearly  Meetings,  having, 
any  previous  time,  deliberately  discussed  the 
ue  and  obligation  of  any  of  its  testimonies,  with 
iew  to  laying  them  down,  much  less  having  de- 
ed to  give  any  of  them  up. 
From  what,  then,  arises  the  weakness  and  de- 
ture  which  distinguish  the  present  day  ?  Are 
y  not  justly  attributable  to  the  changes  effected 
the  unsound  opinions  which  have  been  incul- 


cated and  widely  disseminated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  to  the  fact,  that  several  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  have  declined  to  hear  a  faith- 
ful testimony  against  those  opinions,  while  those 
that  have,  have  been  treated  as  troublers  of  the 
church  ?    Such  is  our  conviction. 

It  has  been  declared  from  what  has  been  consi- 
dered by  many  as  high  authority,  that  the  Quaker- 
ism of  Barclay,  Penn,  and  Penington  has  its  de- 
fects, as  well  as  its  excellences — that  our  primitive 
Friends,  good  and  devoted  men  as  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  were  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  their  interpretation  of  many  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  that  thereby  errors  in  important 
points  of  doctrine  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with 
little  notice ;  which  errors  we  were  called  to  rec- 
tify. A  member,  in  the  station  of  minister,  pub 
lished  an  attack  on  Barclay's  Apology,  and  put 
forth  a  work,  controverting  several  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  held  by,  and  distinguishing  our 
religious  Society ;  and  though  subsequently  he  re- 
signed his  right,  yet  we  believe  no  testimony  of  dis 
ownment  has  gone  forth  against  him,  nor  has  he 
been  declared  by  any  portion  of  the  Society  in  his 
own  land,  to  have  departed  from  the  Truth.  These 
facts  being  generally  known,  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  lesson  taught  by  them  has  been 
learned  by  many,  who  are  acting  under  the  belief, 
not  only  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  really  do  admit  of  modification  and  im- 
provement, but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mem 
bers  are  prepared  for  the  change.  This  latter  opi 
nion,  they  may  well  think,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  many  places,  the  efforts  to  point 
out  and  withstand  the  attempted  changes  in  doc 
trine,  and  to  warn  against  the  sad  consequences  they 
necessarily  produce,  are  attributed  to  prejudice  or 
other  evil  motives ;  while  in  one  meeting  the  con- 
scientious opposition  to  these  unsound  sentiments  on 
the  part  of  an  aged  minister,  led  to  his  disownment, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
now  interrupting  the  intercourse  between  different 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  author  of  many  of  the 
works  containing  those  unsound  views,  is  officially 
recognized  as  one  of  "  the  writers  of  the  Society 
who  have  set  forth  and  defended  its  principles,"* 
while  the  testimony  put  forth  by  Yearly  Meetings 
against  those  views,  is  characterized  as  "  critical 
and  controversial  discussion,"  "  injurious  to  the 
harmony  of  our  religious  Society,  and  productive 
of  no  real  good  to  those  who  have  been  exercised 
therein." 

These  things  have  not  been  done  in  a  corner ; 
they  are  known  to  the  members  generally — to  those 
desirous  of  change,  as  well  as  others.  Is  it  then 
matter  of  surprise,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
while  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  are  be- 
traying so  many  in  profession  with  Friends,  into 
conformity  with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  constantly  associated  with  per- 
sons of  other  denominations  in  "  the  benevolent  un- 
dertakings of  the  age,  procuring  them  the  applause 
of  the  world,"  that  continued  attempts  should  be 
made  to  discard  one  and  another  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  which  are  felt  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  that  these 
attempts  should  be  more  or  less  successful?  And 
seeing  that  the  breach  has  been  made,  and  the  way 


tiius  opened  for  further  action,  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  sincere-hearted  members  everywhere 
should  be  clothed  with  fear  lest  the  Society  may 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  foundation  on  which 
it  was  placed  by  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church, 
and  large  numbers  of  those  in  profession  with  them, 


*  See  Address  to  Archbishop 
ing  for  Sufferings  iti  London. 


Whately,  by  the  Meet- 


as  dry  and  withered  branches,  be  gathered  by  the 
men  of  other  denominations. 

We  believe  there  are  many  clothed  with  this 
fear  throughout  the  Society,  broken  and  divided  as 
it  is — who  are  earnestly  desirous  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord,  in  mercy,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  for 
its  deliverance  from  the  many  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers pressing  it  on  every  hand,  and  which  seem 
threatening  to  lay  it  waste.  These,  wherever  or 
however  situated,  have  a  deep  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare  and  preservation,  and  are  bound 
to  cherish  feelings  of  sympathy  for  each  other  in 
the  trials  they  have  to  endure.  In  view  of  the 
weakness  and  defection  that  abound,  they  are  espe- 
cially called  to  lay  aside  all  estrangement  and 
party  feeling,  and  to  seek  to  draw  near  in  spirit, 
to  put,  up  their  united  petitions  for  divine  help  and 
counsel,  and  to  labour  harmoniously  for  restoring 
the  Society  to  first  principles  and  first  practices. 

It  may  be,  that  some  of  these  do  not  see  with 
us,  as  to  the  causes  that  have  been  most  active  in 
betraying  the  Society  into  its  present  condition ; 
nevertheless,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  ob- 
servations, whatever  the  views  they  may  entertain 
on  that  point,  the  innovations  that  have  been  made, 
and  those  which  are  threatened,  must  be  apparent 
to  them  and  to  all,  and  the  sad  consequences 
which  have  already  resulted,  and  must  increasingly 
result,  unless  arrested,  come  home  to  the  feelings  of 
every  true  lover  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  division  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
into  two  bodies,  arising  from  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures pursued  towards  many  of  those  members  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting  who  felt  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  an  open  testimony  against  the  spread  of 
unsound  doctrines,  as  is  well  known,  has  lsd  to 
similar  divisions,  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  However  any  who  feel  a  like  obligation 
to  bear  a  similar  testimony,  may  differ  as  regards 
the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Friends 
who  have  thus  withdrawn  from  the  meetings  they 
formerly  attended,  they  should  nevertheless  yield 
to  them,  as  fellow-members  desirous  to  maintain 
the  truth  against  error,  that  brotherly  regard  and 
sympathy  which  is  called  for  by  the  trials  under 
which  both  are  suffering  in  common.  This  sym- 
pathy and  regard  we  have  ever  entertained  for 
them,  accompanied  with  sincere  desires  for  then- 
preservation  from  the  dangers  incident  to  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  thus  bringing  before  the  view  of  our  readers 
some  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  which  to  us  ap- 
pear deeply  affecting  our  beloved  Society,  we  are 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  encourage  all  of 
them  to  a  close  examination  of  their  individual 
responsibility  and  duty.  The  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel  as  promulgated  by  primitive 
Friends,  were  committed  to  them  by  their  Divine 
Author  to  be  maintained  not  in  profession  only, 
but  in  life  and  conversation.  They  were  men  and 
women  of  changed  hearts  and  clean  hands,  when  He 
made  use  of  them  in  the  establishment  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  institution  of  the  discipline,  given 
in  his  wisdom  for  its  edification  and  defence.  Truth 
does  not  change :  the  same  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies, the  same  principles  of  discipline  aud  church 
government  have  been  believed  in  and  maintained 
by  all  faithful  members  of  the  Society  through  each 
generation  that  has  succeeded  that  of  George  Fox, 
Hobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn,  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  now  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Their  truth  and  value  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
carping  reasoning  of  fallen  men,  and  they  can  only 
be  properly  supported  in  a  measure  of  the  same 
wisdom  in  which  they  originated.  Wherever  they 
are  departed  from  or  violated,  whether  by  meetings 
or  individuals,  confusion  and  weakness  will  be  the 
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inevitable  result,  and  if  those  in  membership  draw 
back  and  refuse  to  maintain  them,  we  believe 
others  will  be  brought  in,  prepared  to  stand  in  the 
places  of  those  who  have  fallen  away. 

However  men  may  change,  the  testimonies  of 
the  Society  have  lost  none  of  tbeir  value  or  obliga- 
tion. Those  of  its  members  who  reject  or  despise 
them,  do  despite  to  their  Divine  Author,  trample 
under  foot  the  sufferings  our  worthy  predecessors 
endured  in  their  support,  and,  unless  arrested  in 
their  course,  will  go  back  into  the  bondage  to  carnal 
ordinances,  out  of  which  the  Society  has  been  re- 
deemed. 

It  has  been  predicted  again  and  again,  by  many 
eminently  gifted  servants  of  the  Most  High,  that 
the  Society  would  be  shaken  and  tried,  until  the 
members  generally  were  brought  to  set  a  just  esti- 
mate on  the  religion  they  profess,  were  willing  to 
buy  the  truth  for  themselves,  and,  as  in  its  begin- 
ning, to  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  their 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom.  What  then  is 
wanting  at  the  present  time,  is  more  thorough 
searching  and  dedication  of  heart,  more  practical 
exemplification  of  true  Quakerism  among  the  mem- 
bers individually.  Were  this  more  generally  the 
case,  we  believe,  the  conscientious  religious  con- 
cern of  one  part  of  the  church  to  guard  the  purity 
of  our  most  holy  faith,  by  testifying  against  errors 
which  threatened  it,  would  be  responded  to  in 
brotherly  sympathy  by  all  other  parts,  and  thus 
the  way  would  be  opened  for  restoration  to  the 
purity  and  harmony  which  so  conspicously  adorned 
it  in  years  gone  by.  Gifts  would  be  dispensed  by 
its  glorified  Head,  and  instruments  again  raised 
up,  who,  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  would  lay  judg- 
ment to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ; 
the  differences  that  now  obstruct  edifying  epistolary 
intercourse  between  Yearly  Meetings  would  vanish, 
and  the  Society  would  once  more  be  brought  into 
the  way,  for  fulfilling  the  design  for  which  it  was 
raised  up. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  15th. 

The  advices  from  China  bring  no  news  of  importance. 
A  portion  of  the  English  fleet  had  gone  up  the  Canton 
river  to  attack  the  Chinese  junks.  The  rebels  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Imperialists  at  Foo  Chow.  The  mutiny 
among  the  native  troops  in  India  had  spread  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  Twenty-three  regiments  had  joined  in  the 
mutiny.  They  were  defeated  by  the  government  troops 
outside  of  Delhi,  but  the  city  still  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  insurgents.  The  loss  to  the  Bengal  army, 
in  consequence  of  the  mutiny,  was  estimated  at  30,000 
men.  It  was  hoped  the  crisis  had  passed.  The  disaf- 
fection appears  to  be  confined  to  the  army.  Six  steam- 
ers and  eleven  sailing  vessels  were  about  leaving  Eng- 
land, with  troops  for  India.  The  steamship  Erin,  from 
ISombay,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  on  the  6th 
of  Sixth  month.  Her  passengers,  mails  and  specie  were 
Bared.  The  cargo,  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
the  vessel,  were  lost. 

In  Parliament,  an  address  to  the  Queen  had  been 
adopted,  praying  for  the  employment  of  clfectual  means 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Lord  Palmerston 
promited  that  the  government  would  carry  out  the  re- 
quest. In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Jewish  Oath's  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant,  and  all 
qualities  had  advanced  l-ltirf.  Hreadstull's  were  dull 
and  declining. 

The  news  from  India  had  camcd  a  decline  of  consols. 
On  the  1  Mh,  they  had  fallen  to  914. 

A  (fairs  in  Italy  and  Spain  have  become  tranquil. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  monthly  returns  of  the 
Bank  of  France  do  not  present  a  favourable  aspect. 
There  had  been  a  large  loss  of  specie.  Lord  Palmerston's 
declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Sue/.  Canal  had  produced 
considerable  sensation  in  France.  The  Paris  Journals 
comment  severely  upon  it.  The  conspiracy  recently  dis- 
covered in  Paris,  was  of  a  serious  character,  in  the  ex- 
tcut  of  its  ramifications,  and  the  objects  proposed,  which 
included  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  The 


members  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  already 
named  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  plans  were  nearly 
perfected,  when  discovered. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Philadelphia.  —  Mortality  last 
week,  260.  The  manufacture  of  coal  and  wood  burning 
locomotives  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  busi- 
ness in  this  city.  The  men  employed  in  this  branch  of 
mechanics,  number  over  1100,  and  their  weekly  wages 
amount  to  more  than  $10,000.  Baldwin's  establishment 
alone  can  finish  six  of  the  heaviest  class  engines  per 
month. 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  Kentucky,  is  said  by  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier,  to  be  the  best  ever  known  in  the  State. 
The  yield  is  not  only  unusually  large,  but  the  quantity 
of  ground  cultivated  was  much  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  471.  The  cost  of 
the  city  government  for  the  present  year  is  stated  to 
amount  to  $7,715,000.  Some  of  the  heavier  items  of 
expense  are  as  follows: — Public  schools,  $1,100,410; 
police,  $825,500  ;  almshouse,  $813,800;  State  mill  tax, 
$511,740;  lamps  and  gas,  $456,490  ;  arrearages  of  1856, 
$438,370;  salaries,  $412,500;  common  schools  for  State, 
$383,805;  interest  on  revenue  bonds,  $295,000;  clean- 
ing streets,  $250,000  ;  Central  park,  interest  on  debt, 
$255,760;  docks  and  piers,  $175,000;  iron  pavement, 
$125,000. 

Commerce  of  New  Orleans. — The  export  and  shipments 
from  New  Orleans  of  domestic  products,  during  the  last 
quarter,  were  $23,587,036,  and  for  the  year,  $91,514,286. 
The  total  value  of  all  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  was 
$119,222,615,  being  an  increase  of  nine  millions  over  last 
year. 

Louisiana  Sugar. — The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops 
are  said  to  be  very  favourable,  giving  the  expectation  of 
a  large  yield. 

Utah. — The  Salt  Lake  mail,  with  dates  to  the  2d  inst., 
arrived  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  the  19th.  Affairs 
in  the  territory  were  said  to  be  in  a  peaceful  condition, 
and  the  people  generally  prosperous.  Rumours  of  the 
military  expedition  for  Utah  had  reached  there,  but  had 
excited  no  uneasiness. 

Vermont. — A  Vermont  paper  speaks  of  its  State,  as 
follows: — "There  is  but  one  city  in  this  State,  and  not 
a  soldier.  We  have  no  police  ;  and  no  murder  has  been 
committed  in  this  State,  within  the  last  ten  years."  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  last  statement  is  quite  cor- 
rect, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vermont  has  the  most 
temperate,  moral  and  industrious  population  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  also  the  most  healthful  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

Minnesota. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention last  week,  the  Democratic  members  refused  to 
meet  with  the  Republicans,  each  party  desiring  to  obtain 
the  ascendency,  and  control  the  proceedings.  The  Re- 
publicans number  fifty-nine  members,  and  meet  in  the 
Convention  Hall;  the  Democrats  have  a  smaller  number, 
and  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber.  It  is  presumed  each 
body  will  insist  that  it  is  a  Convention,  and  will  form  a 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Kansas. — The  latest  despatches  from  Kansas  state, 
that  all  was  quiet  there.  Gov.  Walker  was  still  at  Law- 
rence, with  four  hundred  dragoons,  awaiting  further  ac- 
tion by  the  people,  before  resorting  to  decisive  measures. 
He  would  attempt  the  collection  of  taxes  in  a  few  days. 
Many  of  the  Free  State  men,  it  is  said,  disapprove  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  ultraists,  which  have  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  Governor.  The  moderate  party 
seem  to  think  that  time  and  patience  will  bring  about  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

California. — On  the  27th,  the  steamship  Illinois  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th 
ult.  The  Illinois  brought  450  passengers  from  Aspin- 
wall,  and  $1,458,000  in  gold.  Business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  unusually  dull,  and  several  heavy  failures  had 
occurred.  A  meeting  had  been  held  by  the  miners,  at 
which  Fremont's  Mariposa  claim  was  denounced.  They 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  respeet  his  claim  of  exclusive 
right  to  all  the  mineral  riches  contained  in  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  has  granted  a  perpetual  in- 
junction upon  Fremont,  at  the  instance  of  the  Merced 
Mining  Company,  to  restrain  him  from  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  company,  which  already  has 
$800,000  invested  in  works  for  taking  out  gold.  Oregon 
news  to  Sixth  mo.  20th  had  been  received.  The  vote  in 
favour  of  a  Stale  government,  is  fully  confirmed.  The 
policy  of  m.iking  Oregon  n  slave  State  is  zealously  urged 
by  a  party  in  that  territory,  and  the  prospectus  of  a  pro- 
slavery  paper  has  been  issued.  Advices  from  Central 
America  state,  that  the  determination  of  the  Costa 
Uicnns  to  hold  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  transit  route 
had  given  ofTencc  to  Nicaragua  ;  it  was  also  reported, 
that  the  Chamorro  party  had  sent  urgent  solicitations 
for  the  return  of  Walker. 


Miscellaneous. — Brickmaking.  —  The  most  extensive 
brickmaking  establishment  on  this  continent  is  at  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.  When  in  full  operation,  it  manufac- 
tures, on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand bricks  per  day,  or  about  twenty-four  millions  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  clay  is  raised  and  worked  by  steam 
power. 

Extension  of  the  Telegraph  System. — The  Cuban  busi- 
ness men  want  a  telegraphic  connection  with  the  United  | 
States.  The  government  has  conceded  the  right,  and  a  j 
proposition  is  now  pending,  whereby  the  Magnetic  Tele- 1 
graph  Company  propose  to  furnish  an  independent  line  | 
for  all  through  Cuba  business  to  this  city  and  New  York  j 

Boston,  is  about  to  widen  some  of  its  most  frequentcc  [ 
and  business  streets.  The  Common  Councils  have  votec ! 
a  half  million  of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

A  Costly  Structure. — The  State  House  for  South  Caro  ] 
lina,  which  has  been  commenced  at  Columbia,  is  to  bi  | 
of  pure  white  marble,  and  to  cost  $2,000,000. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  speculation  has  reached  its  cul  j 
minating  point,  and  prices  are  now  on  the  decline.  Th  I 
probabilities  are,  that,  with  the  vast  product  this  yea  j 
from  the  sugar  cane,  the  maple  tree  and  the  sorghum  i 
with  the  stock  unsold  of  last  season,  we  shall  soon  hav  ; 
cheap  sugar. 

Deaths  by  Lightning,  have  been  very  numerous  tb  j 
present  season.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  it  woul  , 
appear  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  wer^ 
killed  during  the  storms  of  last  week,  in  New  Englancjl 
New  York,  and  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  fatality  ha 
been  small. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  II.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  C.  A.  Wet 
ver,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  I 
Ashton,  T.  Wickersham,  Benj.  Winder,  Jos.  Reeder,  J 
Whinery,  D.  Satterthwaite,  and  M.  W.  Woolman,  f 
each,  vol.  30,  for  Amos  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Joshu 
Stafford,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Robert  Miller,  Cj 
$5,  to  27,  vol.  31 ;  from  Richard  Mott,  Io.,  $5,  to 
vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boj 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undc 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  F 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  of  Sixth  month  li 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Orchard  street,  New  Vo 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  to  Elizabp 
Smith,  daughter  of  Charles  Smith,  of  N.  Y. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Smyrna,  C 

nango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  Sixth  month,  18 
George  O.  Carpenter,  son  of  Clark  and  Hannah  C 
penter,  of  Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Letitia  S.,  dau; 
ter  of  Henry  and  Susan  Knowles,  of  the  former  place 


Died,  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  on  the  10th  day  of 
Ninth  nio.,  1855,  Ellwood  Walton,  son  of  James  if 
Hannah  K.  Walton,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  19th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1857,  H 

n a ii  K.  Walton,  wife  of  James  Walton,  in  the  56th  yj 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meeti] 
Iowa. 

 ,  on  the  13th  instant,  at  his  resinence  in  CohJ 

biana  county,  Ohio,  William  P.  Clemson,  former!; 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  ugej 
member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Fll 
the  concern  he  manifested  during  his  last  illness,  forj 
everlasting  welfare,  his  friends  have  the  consoling 
lief  that  his  end  was  peace. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 
Valetta,  Island  of  Malta,  Jan.  6,  1853. 
Dn  arriving  at  Malta  we  could  not  forget,  that 
9  island  was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck, 
which  Luke  has  given  so  specific  an  account  in 
l|  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    I  am 

■  ire  that  some  writers  have  supposed,  that  this 
8  rwreck  might  have  taken  place  on  another  small 
ft  nd  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  But  the  evidence  in 
I  our  of  Malta  seems  to  me  very  decisive.  The 

■  ce,  as  designated  by  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 

■  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  about  eight 
Ifjss  west  from  the  city  of  Valetta.  As  our  stay 
a  Slalta  was  short,  we  lost  no  time  in  visiting  this 
k  resting  locality.  We  came  in  full  sight  of  it 
fax  height  of  land  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
If  e  struck  with  its  conformity  to  the  description 
Ihn  in  Acts.  Here  is  the  small  creek,  where  the 
mors  in  their  perilous  situation,  would  naturally 
fceavour  "  to  thrust  in  the  ship."    On  the  left  of 

Jpouth  is  a  narrow  point  of  land  projecting  into 
sea  where  the  "  two  seas  met ;"  or  what  seems 
lea  better  translation,  "  a  place  washed  by  the 
Bon  both  sides."  On  the  point  of  land  forming 
other  side  of  this  natural  harbour,  is  the  place, 
0  hich  the  Maltese  traditions  assign  the  meeting 
tf  ^aul  with  the  "  barbarous  people  who  showed 
II Little  kindness."  Publius,  "  the  chief  man  of 
tii|(island,"  is  supposed  to  have  resided  at  the  old 
l  of  Citta  Vecchia,  a  few  miles  distant, 
n  leaving  Malta,  after  three  months'  residence 
,  the  Apostle  sailed  for  Italy;  touching  at 
icuse  in  Sicily,  and  at  Rhegium  in  Calabria, 
last  place,  now  called  Reggio,  we  passed  in 
Dg  through  the  straits  of  Messina.  It  is  still 
•nsiderable  town.  His  voyage  terminated  at 
:oli,  now  called  by  the  Italians  Pozzuoli. 
■oli  was  once  a  large  and  commercial  place ; 
if  it  be  true,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  that 
id  much  commerce  with  Alexandria,  we  see 
it  happened  that  an  Alexandrian  ship  brought 
.  here.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that 
ristian  church  was  established  at  Puteoli  be- 
Paul's  arrival.  At  least  such  would  bo  a 
ral  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  met  with 
itian  brethren  there,  and  abode  with  them 
l  days.  In  visiting  Puteoli,  which  we  did 
after  our  arrival  at  Naples,  we  were  influenced 
natural  desire  to  see  the  spot,  which  had  wit- 
id  the  faith  and  prayers  of  Christians  in  the 
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early  days  of  Christianity,  and  where  the  apostle 
first  set  foot  upon  the  land,  where  he  was  to  com- 
plete and  crown  his  multiplied  labours  by  a  trium- 
phant martyrdom.  We  had  thought  of  him  when 
travelling  the  Appian  road,  and  at  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns ; — he  had  been  recalled  to 
our  mind  when  visiting  the  Mamertine  prisons  in 
Rome  and  the  dungeons  of  Nero  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Baiae; — and  in  looking  upon  the  fragments 
of  the  Caesar's  palaces  on  the  Palatine  hill,  we  had 
not  forgotten  that  this  too  was  the  scene  of  his 
prayers  and  toils,  and  that  among  the  devoted  ones 
who  had  been  blessed  by  his  labours,  were  some  of 
"  Caesar's  household."  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  But  though  history  records  the 
fact,  no  historian  undertakes  to  state  the  pre- 
cise time  of  his  execution,  nor  the  precise  spot  on 
which  his  blood  was  shed. 

We  have  enjoyed  much  our  short  visit  in  this 
island.  The  truth  is,  that  Malta,  in  many  respects, 
is  a  very  remarkable  place ; — remarkable  in  its 
location,  its  physical  and  geological  formation,  and 
in  its  long  and  varied  history.  A  mere  calcareous 
rock  in  the  ocean,  covered  with  so  little  soil  that 
its  industrious  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  increase 
it  by  importations  from  Sicily,  it  is  rendered  im- 
portant by  its  geographical  position,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  naval 
stations  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  value  which  is  attached  to  it,  that  it 
has  passed  successively  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Ptomans,  Arabians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Eng- 
lish who  now  hold  it. 

The  city  of  Valetta  is  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  built  upon  a  small  rocky  peninsula; 
which  is  washed  on  its  two  sides  by  two  parallel 
arms  of  the  sea,  running  some  distance  into  the 
land,  and  forming  two  large  and  secure  harbours. 
The  fortifications  of  these  harbours  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  island,  are  of  immense  extent  and  of 
vast  strength.  The  ditches  surrounding  the  city, 
which  are  of  great  size  and  many  miles  in  length, 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  Maltese  have  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people ;  and  we 
saw  nothing  which  led  us  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion  except  the  contests  among  the  boat- 
men, which  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  rival- 
ship  of  necessity  rather  than  to  evil  disposition. 
Their  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  is  more 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  devoutness,  than  we 
had  noticed  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France. 
They  have  numerous  churches;  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  of  which  is  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  John,  which  is  distinguished  among  other  things, 
by  its  costly  sepulchral  monuments  to  the  Masters 
and  Commanders  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In 
our  visit  to  this  church  wc  were  shown  three  keys, 
taken  at  different  times  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta ;  and  which  are  said  to  be  the 
keys  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Rhodes. 
Of  the  paintings  which  it  contains,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  beheading  of  St.  John  by  Carra- 
vaggio.  The  church  itself,  like  other  Catholic 
churches,  is  on  a  scale  of  size  and  magnificence, 
which  is  not  often  witnessed  in  Protestant  coun- 


tries ;  and  which  is  hardly  consistent  with,  or  at 
least  is  not  required,  by  the  simplicity  of  Protest- 
ant worship. 

French  Steamship  Alexander,  off  the  Coast  V 
of  Africa,  Jan.  10,  1853.  / 

We  left  Malta  on  the  seventh.  In  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  which  is  not  yet  terminated,  we  have 
sailed  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast  of 
Tripoli.  And  here  for  the  first  time,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  Lybian  desert,  which  stretches 
westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  On  this 
coast  was  the  ancient  city  of  Cyrene,  the  residence 
of  the  Cyrenians  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  passed  in  full  sight  of  the  city  of  Derne,  which 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
during  their  troubles  with  Tripoli.  It  is  still  a 
considerable  place.  Vast  desert  plains  and  arid 
mountains  have  been  in  sight. 

With  the  leisure  now  afforded  I  wish  to  say 
something  further  of  what  came  under  my  notice 
in  Italy.  In  one  sense  Italy  is  a  land  in  ruins,  and 
yet  it  is  a  land,  on  which  is  deposited  everything 
which  human  art  and  genius  can  effect.  Works  of 
art  are  found  in  England  and  France,  in  many  of 
their  principal  places,  in  Oxford,  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  other  great  centres  of  material  and  in- 
tellectual wealth.  But  in  Italy,  either  in  the  form 
of  ancient  remains  or  as  the  result  of  modern  skill, 
they  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Temples  and 
statutes  are  in  her  dust.  In  repeated  instances  our 
attention  was  called  to  columns,  capitals,  sculptures, 
which  in  America  would  be  regarded  as  great 
treasures,  scattered  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  lying 
about  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes  built  up  in  the 
rude  stone  walls  which  the  people  had  erected 
around  their  cultivated  places.         *  * 

Egypt,  Nile  Boat  Lotus,  Town  of  Atfeb,! 

Jan.  14,  1853.  / 

We  reached  Alexandria  on  the  eleventh  of  Jan- 
uary. We  came  in  sight  of  the  city  at  dawn  of 
day.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  morning.  No 
clouds  obscured  the  sky.  The  surface  of  the  sea 
was  unbroken  except  where  at  intervals  it  dashed 
its  foam  gently  over  the  breakers.  On  our  right, 
as  we  approached  the  city,  a  long  line  of  low, 
sandy  hills  was  seen  in  the  distance.  Large  sea- 
birds  in  great  numbers  came  around  us.  They 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  our  coming ;  sometimes  soar- 
ing upward  far  into  the  blue  depths,  and  then 
descending  upon  their  broad  white  wings,  till  they 
fanned  the  sails  of  the  vessel.  As  we  were  looking 
at  the  city,  more  beautiful  in  the  distance  than  on 
a  nearer  inspection,  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
from  the  harbour.  A  swarthy  Turk,  his  head 
bound  with  a  turban,  came  on  board,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  act  as  our  pilot.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  dark  and  thoughtful  eye,  the  vessel 
moved  slowly  along  the  narrow  and  winding  chan- 
nel. On  our  left  was  the  Isle  of  Pharos;  on  our 
right  was  the  pillar  of  Pompey.  The  harbour  was 
full  of  merchant  vessels,  steamers  and  ships  of  war. 
The  flags  of  many  nations  floated  around  us  _  Ihe 
rising  sun,  gilding  with  light  the  objects  which  it 
touched,  gave  new  splendour  to  the  scene  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  crescent  flag  unfurled.  It 
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floated  broadly  and  proudly,  the  emblem  of  Mo- 
hammedan power. 

We  had  no  sooner  come  to  anchor  than  a  num- 
ber of  boats  made  their  appearance  around  the 
ship.  They  were  manned  by  Arab  sailors,  clad 
in  a  rude  dress,  which  but  partially  covered  their 
sunburnt  bodies; — and  speaking  in  an  unknown 
language,  they  were  clamorous  for  the  privilege  of 
conveying  us  on  shore.  Through  narrow  streets, 
which  bore  in  general  the  marks  of  poverty,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  quarter  which  is  inhabited 
by  Europeans. 

At  an  early  opportunity,  as  we  had  but  little 
time  to  spare,  we  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  various  places  of  the  city. 
Such  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  and  war,  that  but  few  objects 
of  special  interest  remain.  One  of  them  is  the 
beautiful  obelisk  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  city, 
called  Cleopatra's  needle,  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  It  appears  from 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  obelisk  itself, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Thothmes  the  Third,  the 
Egyptian  king  who  ruled  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  portions  of  whose  history  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  numerous  hieroglyphical  monuments 
of  Egypt.  It  was  originally  erected  at  Heliopolis, 
and  was  brought  down  to  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  as  high,  wanting  a  few 
feet,  as  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  place  De  la  Concorde  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  an- 
other large  obelisk,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  at 
the  present  time  nearly  covered  with  earth. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


the  little  intimations  of  wrong,  by  which  the  Sight- 
Giver  prepares  His  own  way  in  the  heart,  may 
mourn  in  his  hopeless  desolation,  as  did  Jesus  over 
the  doomed  city — "  Now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes." 

He  who  framed  the  mind  and  knows  how  vari- 
ous are  its  developments ;  he  who  marks  out  the 
gradual  steppings  in  the  Christian  pathway,  may 
not  at  all  stages  lay  equal  duties  upon  all :  but 
I  believe,  and  who  will  gainsay  it  ?  that  the  re- 
corded words  of  Christ  on  earth  are  immutable 
truth,  and  cannot  be  pulled  down  to  suit  the  in- 
clinations of  those  who  plead  for  self-indulgence  in 
themselves  or  others ;  and  co-equal  in  authority 
and  universal  and  unfailing  in  application,  the 
Inspeaking  Voice  will  lead  out  of  all  error,  into 
all  truth. 

And  as  he  whose  eyesight  is  dimmed,  cries  out 
when  Jesus  is  near,  "  Lord  !  that  I  may  receive 
my  sight!"  and  patiently  submits  to  His  healing, 
however  little  and  insufficient  the  means  may  seem, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  testify  to  the  praise  of  the 
Great  Healer,  "Whereas  Iicas  blind,  now  I  seel" 

Y.  T.  E. 


For  "The  Friend." 

*  I  Don't  see  any  Harm  in  it." 
"  Well,  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it,"  said  my 
friend,  as  he  leaned  back  and  looked  about  him, 
as  though  the  subject  was  now  fairly  wound  up. 
We  had  been  talking  of  what  I  thought  unmis- 
takeably  wrong,  and  I  had  counted  on  his  sym- 
pathy against  it,  for  besides  his  clear  common  sense 
and  his  fine  intellect,  I  had  thought  he  possessed  a 
quick  conscience,  though  I  had  sometimes  feared 
it  served  morality,  not  religion  ;  took  up  the  law's 
cross,  not  Christ's ;  and  only  so  much  of  it,  as  the 
well-to-do,  respected  men-of-the-world  around  him 
saw  meet  to  keep  each  other  company  in  taking  up. 

Ah  me  !  this  fashionable  sort  of  cross-bearing  is 
not  made  ready  for  by  the  harsh,  unwelcome  words 
"  deny  himself."  These  liberal-minded  men  have 
nearly  concluded  that  the  Bible  is  quite  too  strict 
in  saying,  n  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.' 
And  men  who  would  stare  in  amazement,  to  see  a 
sane  man  take  poison  for  nourishment  and  call  it, 
"  no  harm,"  would  look  calmly  on  and  see  him  do 
wrong  or  countenance  wrong,  naming  it  relaxation, 
and  rather  than  disturb  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,"  would  smile  leniently — or  indifferently 
—and  rubbing  their  hands,  as  they  think  compla- 
0  ntly  of  their  last  good  speculations,  drawl  out 
dreamily,  "  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it." 

Oh,  how  often  I  hear  those  words;  and  always 
when  I  see  that  thought  in  the  face,  before  I  hear 
it  in  from  (he  li]>s,  I  fee]  like  raising  my  hands,  to 
keep  it  unuttered.  "Don't  see  any  harm  in  it!" 
A  blind  man  can't  see,  a  man  who  shuts  his  eyes 
won't  sco,  one  whose  eyesight  is  dimmed  from  any 
cause,  may  sec  indeed,  but  not  clearly;  may  even 
"  sec  men  as  trees,  walking  !" 

One  of  the  most  intensely  sorrowful  and  touch 
ing  of  lamentations,  is  that  of  the  Kedccmcr  weep- 
ing over  Jerusalem.    "  If  thou  hadst  known  even 
then,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  whiol 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  urt  hid 
from  thi?tc  eyes.':    Ah,  he  who  turns  wilfully  from 
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Nature,  for  the  delight  of  waking  eyes,  has  ar 
rayed  the  morning  heavens  in  the  loveliest  hues  of 
beauty.  Fearing  to  dazzle  by  an  excess  of  light, 
she  first  announces  day  by  a  faint  and  glimmering 
twilight,  then  sheds  a  purple  tint  over  the  brows 
of  the  rising  morn,  and  infuses  a  transparent  rud- 
diness throughout  the  whole  atmosphere.  As  day- 
light widens,  successive  groups  of  mottled  and 
rosy-bosomed  clouds  assemble  on  the  gilded  sphere, 
and,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  fickle  rainbows, 
spread  a  mirrored  flush  over  hill,  grove,  and  lake, 
and  every  village  spire  is  burnished  with  their 
splendour.  At  length  through  crimsoned  vapours 
we  behold  the  sun's  broad  disc,  rising  with  a 
countenance  so  serene,  that  every  eye  may  view 
him,  ere  he  arrays  himself  in  his  meridian  bright- 
ness. Not  many  people  who  live  in  towns  are 
aware  of  the  pleasure  attending  a  ramble  near  the 
woods  and  orchards  at  daybreak  in  the  early  part 
of  summer.  The  drowsiness  we  feel  on  rising  from 
beds,  is  gradually  dispelled  by  the  clear  and 
healthful  breezes  of  early  day,  and  we  soon  experi- 
ence an  unusual  amount  of  vigor  and  elasticity. 
Nature  has  so  ordered  her  bounties  and  her  bless- 
iugs,  as  to  cause  the  hour  which  is  consecrated  to 
"lealth  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
charms  for  all  the  senses ;  and  to  make  all  hearts 
enamoured  of  the  morning,  she  has  environed  it 
with  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  is 
charming  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear,  or  capable  of 
inspiring  some  agreeable  sentiment. 

During  the  night  the  stillness  of  all  things  is  the 
circumstance  that  most  powerfully  attracts  our  no- 
tice, rendering  one  peculiarly  sensitive  to  every  ac- 
cidental sound  that  meets  the  car.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  at  this  time  of  year,  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  vocal  and  multitudinous  chorus 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  If  you  would  hear  the 
commencement  of  this  grand  anthem  of  nature, 
you  must  rise  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
before  the  twilight  has  formed  a  complete  circle 
above  the  eastern  porch  of  heaven.  The  first  note 
that  proceeds  from  the  little  warbling  host  is  the 
shrill  chirp  of  the  hair-bird,  which  is  occasionally 
heard  at  all  hours,  on  a  warm  summer  night.  This 
si  rain,  w  hich  is  a  continued  trilling  .-ound,  is  repeated 
with  diminishing  intervals,  until  it  becomes  almost 
incessant.  But  the  hair-bird  has  not  uttered  many 
notes  before  a  single  robiu  begins  to  warble  from 
a  neighbouring  orchard,  being  soon  followed  by 


others,  increasing  in  numbers,  until,  by  the  tii 
the  eastern  sky  has  attained  a  crimson  hue,  eve 
male  robin  in  the  country  round  is  singing  w 
fervour. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  note  the  exact  order 
which  the  different  birds  successively  comme) 
their  parts  in  this  performance  ;  but  the  blue-bi  , 
whose  song  is  only  a  short  mellow  warble,  is  he* 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  robin,  and  I 
song-sparrow  joins  them  soon  after  with  his  br  j, 
but  finely  modulated  strain.  The  different  spec  Ji 
follow  rapidly,  one  after  another,  in  the  chorl, 
until  the  whole  welkin  rings  with  their  matin  hy  - 
of  gladness.  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  I 
most  simultaneous  utterance  of  so  many  differ  jl 
notes  should  produce  no  discords,  and  that  tl  Jf 
should  result  in  such  complete  harmony.  In  t  > 
multitudinous  confusion  of  voices,  no  two  notes  |s 
confounded,  and  none  has  sufficient  duration  I) 
grate  harshly  with  a  dissimilar  sound.  Them 
each  performer  sings  only  a  few  strains,  and  t  p 
makes  a  pause,  the  whole  multitude  succeed  e  ji 
other  with  such  rapidity  that  we  hear  an  unin  I 
rupted  flow  of  music,  until  the  broad  light  of  <j[ 
invites  them  to  other  employments. 

Before  the  birds  can  see  well  enough  to  fly,  jl 
may  observe,  here  and  there,  a  single  swal  f 
perched  on  the  roof  of  a  barn  or  shed,  repeal ig 
two  twittering  notes  incessantly,  with  a  quick  t In 
and  a  hop  at  every  note  he  utters.  It  would  s<  ju 
to  be  the  design  of  the  bird  to  attract  the  atten  I 
of  his  mate,  and  this  motion  seems  to  be  mad|« 
assist  her  in  discovering  his  position.  As  soor  jis 
there  is  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to  fly,  ■ 
twittering  strain  is  uttered  more  like  a  contii  <1 
song,  as  they  flit  rapidly  through  the  air.  Bu  it 
this  later  moment  the  martins  have  comniei  * 
their  more  melodious  chattering,  so  loudly  a: » 
attract  for  a  while  the  most  of  our  attentn 
There  is  not  a  sound  in  nature  so  cheering  id 
animating  as  the  voice  of  the  purple  martin,  W 
none  so  well  calculated  to  drive  away  melancbk 
Though  not  one  of  the  earliest  voices  to  be  he 
the  chorus  is  perceptibly  more  loud  and  effei'jw 
when  this  bird  has  united  with  the  choir. 

When  the  flush  of  morning  has  brightened  jto 
vcrmillion,  and  the  place  from  which  the  si  it 
soon  to  emerge  has  attained  a  dazzling  brilliara 
the  robins  are  already  less  tuneful.  They  are  p 
becoming  busy  in  collecting  food  for  their  morbf 
repast,  and  one  by  one  they  leave  the  trees,™ 
may  be  seen  hopping  upon  the  tilled  grouu  lii 
quest  of  the  worms  and  insects  that  have  crcpW 
during  the  night  from  their  subterranean  retrW 
But  as  the  voice  of  the  robins  has  ceased,W 
bobolinks  commence  their  vocal  revelries ;  ai  M 
a  fanciful  mind  it  might  seem  that  the  robiusM 
gradually  resigned  their  part  in  the  pcrforniau !  tfl 
the  bobolinks,  not  one  of  which  commences  m 
some  of  the  former  have  concluded  their  s<W 
The  little  hair-bird  still  continues  his  alnio.-ti  W 
sant  chirping,  the  first  to  commence  and  thiM 
to  quit  the  performance.  Though  the  voice  ollfl 
bird  is  not  very  agreeably  modulated,  it  bM| 
harmoniously  with  the  notes  of  other  birds, Mwj 
greatly  increases  the  charming  effect  of  the  \WM 
combination. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all  the  birdsM 
take  part  in  this  chorus,  but  we  must  not  omitl 
pewce,  with  his  melancholy  ditty,  occasio>«J 
heard  like  a  short  minor  strain  in  an  oratorio  iid 
the  oriole,  who  is  really  one  of  the  chief  pcrforBfl 


and  who,  as  his  bright  plumage  flashes  upc 


tin 

sight,  warbles  forth  a  few  notes  so  clear  andiel' 
low,  as  to  be  heard  above  every  other 
Adding  a  pleasing  variety  to  all  this  harmoui 
three  notes  of  the  meadow-lark,  uttered  in  a 
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;  nciusion.  He  sometimes  prolongs 
1 1,  lien  his  notes  are  observed  to  rise 
H  ceession 


pne,  and  with  a  peculiarly  pensive  modulation, 
re  plainly  audible,  with  short  rests  between  each 
^petition.    But  he  does  not  soar  into  the  skies 
.  ke  the  European  lark,  and  is  not  generally  re 
jarded  as  one  of  our  singing  birds. 
;  There  is  a  little  brown  sparrow,  resembling  the 
i  air-bird,  save  that  his  plumage  has  a  general  tint 
M  russet,  that  may  be  heard  distinctly  among  the 
i  arbliug  host.    He  is  never  found  in  cultivated 
irouuds,  but  frequents  the  wild  pastures,  and  is 
;,ie  bird  that  warbles  so  sweetly  at  midsummer, 
i,  hen  the  whortleberries  are  ripe,  and  the  fields  are 
(jautifully  spangled  with  red  lilies.    There  is  no 
:,( -illusion  in  the  notes  of  his  song,  which  consists 
one  syllable  rapidly  repeated,  but  increasing  in 
pidity,  and  rising  to  a  higher  key  towards  the 

his  strain, 
and  fall  in 

These  plaintive  and  expressive  notes 
eee  very  loud  and  constantly  repeated,  during  the 
r,iiole  hour  that  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
,  dozen  warblers  of  this  species,  singing  in  con- 
rt,  and  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
rm  perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  wood- 
:  |od  oratorio  to  which  we  have  yet  listened. 
t  n  As  the  woods  are  the  residence  of  a  tribe  of 
.isicians  that  differ  from  those  we  hear  in  the 
|  ten  fields  and  orchards,  one  must  spend  a  morn- 
j  _'  in  each  of  these  situations,  to  obtain  a  hearing 
all  the  songsters  of  daybreak.    For  this  reason 
have  said  nothing  of  the  thrushes,  that  sing 
;  <  iefiy  in  the  woods  and  solitary  pastures,  and  are 
j«|inmonly  more  musical  in  the  early  evening  than 
m  the  morning.    I  have  confined  my  remarks 
•  iefiy  to  those  birds  that  frequent  the  orchards 
,i,d  gardens,  and  dwell  familiarly  near  the  habita- 
'  as  of  men. 

J  ,At  sunrise,  hardly  a  robin  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
jjyole  neighbourhood,  and  the  character  of  the 
,.I|'formance  has  completely  changed  during  the 
j^t  half  hour.    The  first  part  was  more  melodious 
tranquillizing,  the  last  more  brilliant  and  ani- 
i  ting.    The  grass-finches,  the  vireo3,  the  wrens, 
,^1  the  linnets  have  joined  their  voices  to  the 
Airus,  and  the  bobolinks  are  loudest  in  their  song. 
-It  the  notes  of  birds  in  general  are  not  so  inces- 
a*K  t  as  they  were  before  sunrise.    One  by  one  they 
,^2ontinue  their  lays,  until  at  high  noon  the  bob- 
,>,ik  and  the  warbling  flycatcher  are  almost  the 
4>jy  vocalists  to  be  heard  in  the  fields. 
.  |Vniong  the  agreeable  accompaniments  of  a  sum- 
jjr  morning  walk  are  the  odors  from  the  woods, 
A  herbage,  and  the  flowers.    At  no  other  hour  of 
gjj  day  is  the  atmosphere  so  fragrant  with  their 
inations.    The  blossoms  of  almost  every  species 
>  riant  are  just  unfolding  their  petals,  after  the 
I  j'  of  nifrht,  and  their  various  offerings  of  incense 
now  poured  out  at  the  ruddy  shrine  of  morn- 

""jj      Ti.-  -Vj         _r_2_L»  J  j  n. 

:  i  ll 

I  most 


The  objects  of  sight  and  sound  are  generally 
expressive  in  a  description  of  nature, 
iuse  seeing  and  hearing  are  the  intellectual 
But  the  perfumes  that  abound  in  different 
ilations  are  hardly  less  suggestive  than  sights 
■I  sounds.  Lei  a  person  who  has  always  been 
i  iliar  with  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  and 
i  has  suddenly  become  blind,  be  led  out  under 
open  sky,  and  how  would  the  various  perfumes 
'~  i  vegetation  sugge.-t  to  him  all  the  individual 
es  and  objects  which  have  been  imprinted  on 
nemory ! 

here  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  hope  and  cheer 

u 

of  the  day.    The  pleasant  stillness,  apart  from 
stirring  population  ;  the  amber  glow  of  heaven 
beams  from  underneath  successive  arches  of 
son  and  verrnillion,  constnntly  widening  and 


ms  that  comes  to  as  on  a  summer  morning 
c,  and  sends  its  happy  influence  over  all  the 


brightening  into  the  full  glory  of  sunrise;  the  con 
sciousness  of  having  gained  an  hour  of  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  sleep;  above  all,  the  melodious 
concert  of  warblers  from  every  bush  and  tree,  con- 
stantly changing  its  character  by  the  silence  of  the 
first  performers  and  the  joining  of  new  voices — all 
conspire  to  render  the  brief  period  from  dawn  to 
sunrise  a  consecrated  hour,  and  to  sanctify  it  to 
every  one's  memory.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  healthfulness  of  every  rising  to  these  circum- 
stances, rather  than  to  the  doubtful  salubrity  of 
the  dewy  atmosphere  of  morn.  The  exercise  of 
the  senses  while  watching  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  colours,  through  which  the  rising  luminary 
passes  ere  his  full  form  appears  in  sight,  is  attended 
with  emotions  like  those  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attend  us  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  We  return  home,  after  this  ramble, 
with  a  heart  warmed  by  new  love  for  the  beautiful 
objects  of  nature,  and  with  all  our  feelings  so  har- 
monized by  the  sweet  influences  of  morn,  as  to  find 
increased  delight  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
and  the  exercise  of  our  affections. 


For  "  The  Friend } 

In  the  year  1657,  Edward  Burrough  was  brought 
under  much  concern  on  account  of  the  trials  and 
discouragements  which  pressed  heavily  on  Friends, 
and  which  he  feared  might  prove  almost  over- 
whelming to  the  newly  convinced ;  and  in  the 
feeling  of  gospel  love  he  adressed  an  epistle  "  To 
all  the  called  and  chosen  to  faithfulness  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  to  such  as  are  found  worthy  to  suffer," 
from  which  we  offer  the  following  extracts,  for  the 
readers  of  The  Friend: — 

"  Wherefore  hear  and  fear,  and  hearken  unto 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  hath  caused  his  light 
to  shine  forth  and  his  voice  to  be  heard ;  he  hath 
proclaimed  his  name  amongst  you,  and  hath  caused 
his  marvellous  light  to  approach  when  you  sat  in 
darkness,  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
When  you  were  lost,  he  sought  you,  and  when 
you  were  driven  away  and  scatterred  he  found  you, 
and  brought  you  home.  When  you  were  in  your 
blood  and  no  eye  pitied  you,  he  had  mercy  upon 
you,  and  bound  you  up,  and  healed  you.  When 
you  were  dead,  he  said  unto  you,  live ;  and  it  was 
so.  When  you  were  led  captive  by  the  devil  under 
the  power  of  death,  he  broke  the  chains  and  set 
you  free;  and  when  there  was  none  to  help  or  save, 
his  own  arm  brought  deliverance  and  salvation, 
and  the  way  of  life  and  peace  he  set  before  you. 

And  now  all  this  hath  his  own  arm  accomplished, 
that  you  should  be  a  praise  unto  him  for  evermore. 
If  you  walk  in  the  way  which  he  hath  set  before 
you,  and  keep  his  covenant  which  he  hath  made 
with  you,  and  fulfil  his  will,  and  walk  in  righteous- 
ness, in  love,  and  unity,  in  meekness,  lowliness, 
humbleness,  and  in  soberness,  and  watchfulness, 
and  in  fear  of  his  name;  then  shall  his  presence 
never  forsake  you,  nor  his  outstretched  arm  cease 
to  defend  and  preserve  you.  He  shall  go  before 
you,  and  be  your  reward ;  and  he  shall  be  your 
God,  and  you  shall  be  his  people;  and  shall  dwell 
in  him;  and  he  shall  be  your  hiding-place,  and  he 
will  be  to  you  a  father,  and  you  shall  be  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  blessing  and  peace  shall  remain  in 
your  habitations  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  if  any  of  you  turn  aside  for  a  thing  of 
naught,  after  vanity,  and  deny  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, and  forget  the  Lord  and  kick  against  him, 
and  follow  the  way  and  counsel  of  your  own  hearts, 
and  worship  other  gods,  and  join  yourselves  to 
strangers,  and  make  the  cross  of  Christ  of  none 
effect,  and  turn  from  the  light  of  Christ  within  you, 
arid  fulfil  your  own  wills,  and  the  desire  of  your 
own  minds,  and  go  out  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into 


the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  (which  is  not  the  liberty  in 
Christ  Jesus)  and  so  seek  yourselves,  and  strive  for 
mastery,  to  be  one  above  another,  and  surmise  evil 
one  against  another,  and  the  bond  of  peace  be 
broken,  and  vain  contention  and  strife  appear ;  then 
shall  the  rod  of  God  smite  you,  and  his  wrath  be 
suddenly  kindled  against  you,  and  you  shall  not 
prosper,  but  his  countenance  shall  be  hid,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  and  lamentations  shall  possess 
you,  and  peace  shall  flee  far  from  you.  Such  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  and  shall 
have  no  part  in  the  inheritance,  but  the  blessing  shall 
depart,  and  the  curse  shall  enter,  till  utter  destruc- 
tion. If  any  of  you  deny  the  Lord,  unto  whom 
his  way  is  made  manifest,  he  will  deny  you,  and 
you  shall  have  no  part  in  him,  but  vengeance  in 
flames  of  fire  will  he  render  upon  the  disobedient, 
manifold  more  than  if  his  love  and  way  of  peace 
had  not  been  made  manifest  to  you,  and  the  light 
of  the  world  is  your  condemnation  for  evermore, 
if  you  turn  from  it. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  I  warn 
you  all,  believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it, 
which  brings  any  other  message  than  what  hath 
been  declared  from  the  beginning.  Believe  not  him 
which  crieth,  lo  here,  or  lo  there  is  Christ  without 
you,  or  that  draweth  from  the  measure  of  Christ 
within  you,  to  hearken  to,  or  to  be  taught  by  any 
other  thing.  For  that  spirit  is  not  of  the  Father 
which  preacheth  any  other  Christ  than  he  that  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world;  or  bringeth  any  other 
message,  than  that  God  is  light  in  himself,  and 
hath  given  his  Son  a  light  into  the  world.  This  is 
the  true  testimony  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son ;  and 
he  that  testifieth  any  other  message,  is  to  be  judged 
and  denied.  He  is  not  a  worshipper  of  the  true 
God,  but  out  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  error,  and  a 
deceiver,  being  deceived. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
ministereth  to  others  that  which  it  hath  not  learned 
of  the  Father,  but  hath  the  words  without  the 
power,  and  liveth  not  in  the  power  of  what  it  min- 
istereth forth  in  words,  nor  is  in  what  it  declareth, 
but  is  in  outward  show,  in  the  hypocrisy  and 
feignedness,  and  reacheth  not  the  life  of  God,  but 
veileth  and  covereth  it;  that  spirit  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  to  be  denied,  and  not  received. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
at  liberty  in  the  flesh,  and  maketh  the  offence  of 
the  cross  to  cease,  which  is  exalted  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  liberty  of  the  earthly,  which 
crucifieth  the  life,  and  darkeneth  the  eye.  That 
spirit  will  boast  of  joy  and  peace,  and  experience, 
and  knowledge,  and  speak  high  words  in  the  airy 
mind,  and  would  lead  you  to  glory  above  the  cross, 
till  you  be  past  feeling  the  life;  and  that  spirit 
begetteth  into  the  love  of  the  world,  which  passeth 
away.  Beware  of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  to  be  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
hasty,  and  forward,  and  rash;  for  that  goeth  out 
of  God's  counsel  and  betrayeth  the  just,  and 
striveth  to  be  greatest,  and  to  bo  above  the  weak, 
and  despiseth  him,  and  would  be  master,  and  not 
a  servant,  and  would  rule,  and  not  be  ruled  in  the 
meek  and  lowly  government  of  Christ.  That  spirit 
will  judge  rashly  and  unsavourily,  and  condemn 
another  in  secret  in  what  itself  is  guilty  of.  Beware 
of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  God,  but  to  be  judged 
with  the  life  of  God. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
seeks  to  have  praise  of  men,  and  would  beget 
divisions  and  make  parties,  which  respects  persons 
and  glories  in  gifts  and  knowledge,  and  parts,  more 
than  in  the  giver,  and  admires  men  more  than  Him 
that  gives  the  increase,  and  feeds  of  the  knowledge, 
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in  that  nature  which  is  to  be  famished,  and  glories 
in  what  hath  been  done  by  it,  as  though  it  had  not 
received  power  from  the  Lord,  and  is  exalted  as 
though  it  bore  the  root,  not  knowing  that  it  is  borne 
of  the  root.  That  spirit  spends  its  treasures  amoDgst 
harlots,  and  despises  the  poor;  and  seeks  occasion 
to  glory  over  the  weak,  that  it  may  be  renowned ; 
beware  of  that  spirit,  I  charge  you  all,  for  it  is  not 
of  the  Father,  nor  to  be  followed,  but  to  be  con- 
demned, and  resisted  unto  death. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
preachcth  not  from  the  measure  of  God  received, 
and  to  be  manifest  to  it  in  you,  and  approved  by  it 
only;  but  speaks  above  the  measure,  and  reaches 
not  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  of  God;  which 
leads,  after  words,  aud  cries  peace  to  the  rich,  and 
judgment  to  the  poor,  and  the  word  of  God  is  not 
divided  aright,  but  heals  up  falsely,  and  daubs  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  cries  war  where  God 
speaks  peace.  That  spirit  is  a  deceiver  and 
betrayer,  and  feeds  but  the  ear  and  not  the  life, 
and  darkens  the  counsel  of  God  by  words  without 
knowledge,  and  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  denied  and  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
not  subject  to  rule  and  order,  and  is  not  meek,  and 
diligent,  and  long-suffering,  but  heady,  and  high, 
and  untoward,  seeking  occasions  against  the  just, 
and  watcheth  for  evil.  That  spirit  will  not  bear 
reproof,  but  is  slothful  and  careless,  surmising  evil, 
and  backbiting,  and  conformsin  appearance, making 
a  fair  show,  but  is  not  unto  God,  as  it  appears  to 
man.  It  would  go,  and  is  not  called;  and  will  not 
go  when  it  is  called ;  and  seeks  for  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  God,  and  that  is  fruitless  ground, 
and  brings  forth  briars  and  thorns  in  secret,  which 
chokes  the  seed  of  God.  Beware  of  that  spirit,  it 
is  a  lover  of  this  world ;  have  no  fellowship  with 
it,  for  it  is  a  deceiver,  and  is  to  be  denied. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
is  tossed  and  unsettled,  and  is  given  to  change,  and 
is  not  established  with  grace,  but  hunts  for  the 
precious  life,  and  seeks  by  flattery  to  beguile  the 
innocent.  This  spirit  is  zealous  for  a  moment,  but 
is  soon  overcome,  and  brings  not  forth  fruit  to 
perfection,  but  withers,  and  its  latter  end  is  worse 
than  the  beginning.  That  spirit  is  exalted  into 
presumption  in  peace,  and  east  into  desperation  in 
trouble,  and  the  double  mind  lodgeth  in  it,  and  it 
is  unstable  in  all  its  ways,  and  is  a  ground  for  the 
seed  of  satan,  and  to  it  there  is  no  peace  from  God ; 
and  beware  of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  to  be  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
more  zealous  than  knowing,  whose  zeal  is  without 
true  knowledge,  and  stands  in  that  which  is  cor- 
rupted, that  rlourisheth  for  a  moment,  but  cannot 
endure  for  ever.  It  hath  no  root  in  itself,  but  is 
furious  aud  passionate,  and  not  long-suffering. 
That  spirit  knows  not  itself,  but  would  devour 
its  adversaries  with  bitterness,  and  not  gain  by 
long-suffering;  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Father, 
but  must  be  denied  in  all. 

Believe  not  that  spirit  which  draws  back  into 
the  world,  into  its  lusts  and  liberty,  and  fashions 
Which  pass  away.  That  spirit  forgets  God  aud 
draws  back,  for  his  soul  bath  no  pleasure  in  it,  but 
is  vexed  with  it,  where  the  cross  is  made  of  none 
effect,  and  the  false  liberty  is  walked  in,  which 
murders  the  life.  That  spirit  is  of  the  devil,  and 
is  to  be  condemned. 

And  now  all  friends  of  God  every  where,  who 
know  him,  aud  are  known  of  him,  whom  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  this  untoward  generation,  be  dili- 
gent in  your  callings,  and  keep  your  meetings  in 
faithfulness,  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  you  all 
may  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  may  be  nourished 


up  unto  himself,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  his  own  right  hand,  to  spread  forth  his 
name  and  glory,  as  a  people  saved  by  him.  And 
this  know  and  understand,  that  spirit  is  not  of  the 
Father,  which  eonfesseth  not  the  Son  to  be  come  in 
the  flesh,  who  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil,  and 
takes  away  sin.  That  spirit  believe  and  follow 
which  condemns  sin,  and  destroys  it,  and  takes  it 
away,  and  so  gives  peace  with  God  in  your  con- 
sciences, and  leads  you  into  all  truth,  and  keeps 
you  from  all  evil.  You  that  witness  this,  the  Son 
you  know,  and  the  Father  you  know,  to  dwell  with 
you,  and  in  you;  and  this  is  the  first  and  the  last. 
Believe  in  him,  and  follow  him,  and  look  not  for 
any  other;  and  in  this  the  Father  of  life  and  glory, 
whose  dominion  is  without  beginning  and  end, 
establish  you,  and  preserve  you:  amen  and  amen." 


Trees  in  California. 
The  "  Hermit"  stands  entirely  by  itself,  and  is 
320  feet  high,  and  75  feet  in  circumference,  ex- 
ceedingly straight  and  symmetrical.    "  The  Penn 
sylvania,"  so  called  by  two  young  ladies  of  Phila 
delphia,  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  315  feet  high. 
The  "North  Carolina"  is  21  feet  across  the  base, 
and  310  feet  high.    The  "  Green  Mountain  State 
is  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  350  feet  high.  The 
"  Mother  and  Son"  are  together  93  feet  in  cir 
cumference ;  the  "  Mother"  is  325  feet  high,  and 
the  "  Son"  300  feet.    The  "  Siamese  Twins  and 
their  guardian."    The  "  Twins"  have  one  trunk 
but  their  bodies  are  separate  at  a  height  of  40  feet 
They  are  300  feet  high.    The  "  Guardian"  stands 
by  their  side,  and  is  80  feet  in  circumference,  and 
325  feet  high.    The  "  Old  Maid"  stands  single  in 
her  grief ;  her  head,  unlike  any  other  trunk  in  the 
grove,  is  entirely  bare,  and  slightly  bowing.  Her 
height  is  360  feet,  and  the  circumference  50  feet 
The  "  Aidy  and  Mary"  are  named  after  two  young 
ladies  who  made  the  first  buggy  drive  to  the  grove 
The  trees  are  nearly  300  feet  high,  and  65  feet  in 
circumference,  and    are  very  handsome.  The 
"  Horseback  Ride"  is  an  old  fallen  hollow  trunk  of 
250  feet  in  length ;  it  is  separated  into  two  parts 
The  space  ridden  through  is  75  feet,  and  is  12  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  clear.    "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
is  about  300  feet  high,  and  90  feet  in  circum 
ference.    The  "  Cabin"  has  a  narrow  entrance,  two 
aud  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  will  seat  25  persons 
it  is  10  feet  high.    The  "  Bride  of  the  Forest"  is 
not  the  largest  tree,  but  is  noted  for  having  th 
smoothest  bark  of  any  in  the  grove.    It  is  260  feet 
high,  and  70  feet  in  circumference.    The  "Beauty 
of  the  Forest"  is  65  feet  in  circumference,  and  3U0 
feet  high ;  it  is  very  straight  and  slender,  an 
nearly  free  of  limbs;  the  top  is  surmounted  with 
beautiful  and  regular  green,  cap.    The  altitude  of 
the  grove  is  2400  feet  above  Murphy's  Camp. 

In  one  instance,  with  great  exertions,  one  of 
these  trees  was  felled — not  by  axes  though;  it  could 
not  be  done  by  them  ;  it  was  effected  partly  b 
borinjjr  the  trunk  with  augurs,  and  the  wind  com 
iug  to  the  assistance  of  the  parties  blew  it  down 
and  such  was  its  great  weight,  that  a  complete 
trench  was  made  in  the  ground;  aud  up  the  hoi 
low  trunk  of  this  tree  so  fallen,  a  Mr.  Luphain, 
proprietor  in  that  district,  rode  nearly  one  hundre 
yards  ou  horseback!    The  trunks  of  some  of  these 
tires  are  nearly  as  lar^e  as  the  tubes  of  the  Bri 
tannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  or  the  Con 
way  Tubular  Bridge.    When  of  one  thousan 
yean1  growth  they  arc  not  old — they  arc  mer 
boys — old  boys,  perhaps,  to  our  senses,  but  still 
boys. 

The  concentric  rings  or  layers  deposited  by  the 
sap  furnish  a  good  chronicle  of  the  age  of  many 


trees,  and,  applying  this  test  to  these  trees,  it  a 
pears  that  they  average  from  3000  to  4000  yea 
of  age.  These  concentric  rings  or  layers  prese 
an  astonishing  chart  of  tree  time.  When  one  j 
these  aged  trees  was  a  seedling,  if  we  turn  to  pr  [ 
fane  history,  we  shall  find  that  then,  when  it  w  I 
young  and  tender  plant,  an  event  took  pla ' 
hich  excited  as  much  interest  as  the  siege  ! 
Sebastopol — the  siege  of  Troy;  and  if  we  turn  ! 
sacred  history,  we  shall  find  that  it  began  its  1  j 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  that  it  was  quite  a  stri 
ling  when  David  and  Solomon  ascended  the  thro , 
of  Israel ;  that  it  had  not  much  more  than  finish  j 
1000  years  of  its  existence  when  our  Lord  cat' 
upon  the  earth ;  had  completed  its  second  thousa  j 
years  during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Papacy;  h; 
reached  the  age  of  2600  years,  at  the  discovery  | 
America,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  a  j 
when  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  our  tree  vi| 
approachimg  the  end  of  its  protracted  life;  ij 
same  century  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  throi  | 
of  so  many  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  old  wor| 
saw  this  monarch  of  the  American  woods  fall  j 
fore  the  ruthless  axe  of  European  aggression.  T  i 
of  these  long-lived  trees,  therefore,  would  span  i 
whole  period  of  recorded  time,  from  Adam's  day  | 
the  present. 

The  bark  of  one  of  these  trees  has  been  ercc 
in  the  tropical  quarter  of  the  Crystal  Palace  j 
Sydenham.    The  bark  was  cut  from  the  tree 
pieces,  eight  feet  long ;  each  was  marked  and  m1 
bered  as  it  came  off,  so  that  the  whole  is  now  fs  [ 
ened  together  precisely  as  it  stood  for  tens  of  c 
turies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  r.j|i 
thicknesss  of  the  bark  is  18  inches,  and  the  weill 
of  the  90  feet  erected  at  the  Palace,  is  nearly 
tons. 


Wall-Taper  Poisoning. — Dr.  Hinds,  of  ! 
mingham,  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  met 
of  accidental  arsenical  poison  which  should 
generally  known,  and  from  which  he  was  him 
the  sufferer.    He  chanced  to  select,  for  the  ad* 
ment  of  his  study,  a  particularly  bright-tinted  vw 
paper,  a  pattern  of  which  was  confined  to 
shades  of  green.    About  two  days  alter  it 
been  applied,  he  first  used  the  room  in 
evening,  sitting  there  and  reading  by  a  gas-li jt 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  seized  with  scfi 
depression,  nausea,  abdominal  pain,  and  pros 
tion.    The  same  chain  of  symptoms  ensuediii 
every  subsequent  evening  when  he  occupied  11 
room.    This  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  call 
He  scraped  off  a  little  of  the  bright  colou!i| 
matter  from  his  pretty  green  paper,  and,  by 
imation,  produced  abundant  crystals  of  arsiJ" 
ous  acid.    The  paper  was  coloured  with  arsiH 
of  copper,  (Schecle  s  green.)    The  use  of  this  I 
ment  to  colour  wall-papers  has  already  provef 
jurious  in  previous  eases     In  one,  a  child  su 
some  strips  of  paper  thus  coloured,  and  nam 
escaped  with  life.    (Ld.  Mottthly  Journal,  It 
Dr.  Hinds  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  the  ar 
cal  pigment  may  be  recognized  by  its  brilliant 
and  by  a  little  running  of  the  colour  at  the  c 
of  the  pattern,  as  though  it  did  not  take  freel 
the  paper. — London  Lancet. 


Art  thou  possessed  of  talents  greater  than  J 
by  w  hom  thou  art  surrounded  7    If  so,  b<> 
therefore  exalted,  but  humbled  with  the  cou.'f 
ation  that  thou  wilt  have  to  render  an  accou 
their  use  to  the  great  Giver. 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it  is  not  therefcj 
be  pursued  in  all  its  different  ramifications,  6f 
that  some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  powerful  foi 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  FIRE-FLIES  TEACHING, 
pf  all  the  little  living  things  that  lend  such  witching- 
power 

n  music  blithe  or  beauty,  to  summer's  twilight  hour, 
'■•"one  seem  to  me  so  purely  to  speak  Creative  love, 
I  i.s  the  small  flies  that  in  the  grass  reflect  the  stars  above. 

(■or  when  the  sun  has  taken  his  kingly  light  away 
\nd  all  the  brilliant  colours  that  beautify  the  day; 
Vithdrawing  first  the  brightest,  and  then  the  sombre 
hues, 

I  Nor  leaving  to  the  heavens  their  fading,  dying  blues  ; 

'le  giveth  all  in  keeping  to  the  free  sunset  air, 
KYhich  gazeth  back  at  parting  with  a  gorgeous  golden 
glare  : 

jVith  every  hue  ethereal  it  bringeth  up  the  rear 
i)f  sun-light  as  it  goeth,  to  greet  another  sphere. 

•  ind  as  the  landscape  darkens,  I  watch  the  stars  come 
out; 

ind  down  among  the  bushes,  the  fire-flies  dance  about; 
'he  daylight  showeth  beauty  in  other  things  alone, 
''Snt  these  night-lights  have  beauty  they  show  us  of  their 
own. 

Vnd  I  think  with  adoration  of  our  great  God  on  high 
j  Vho,  while  creating  worlds  and  souls,  made  too,  the  fire- 
fly- 
know  His  works  all  praise  Him,  and  at  this  twilight 
hour, 

'"rom  tree  and  hill  and  meadow,  they  witness  of  His 
power. 

A  thousand  insect  voices  resound  their  evening  lays, 
A  th  ousand  sparkling  fire-flies  shine  out  in  voiceless 
praise; 

"uconscious  in  obedience  they  yield  their  little  light 
iTo  deck  with  living  diamonds,  the  rich  dark  robe  of 
night. 

And  though  it  be  but  little  that  we  can  offer  up 
jl'o  Him  whose  goodness  filleth  our  sacrificial  cup, 
J  n  courage  we'll  remember  that  the  poor  widow's  mite. 
Kb  faith  and  meekness  given  was  precious  in  His  sight. 

,^nd  humble  in  our  nothingness,  while  stronger  in  His 
strength, 

Our  onward  pathway  brightens,  through  all  its  unseen 
length, 

l^nd  bowing  in  thanksgiving,  we  join  the  insect  hymn, 
While  the  shining  of  the  fire-fly,  to  our  eyes  is  growing 
dim.  Y. 


From  The  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

Seat. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  light, 
he  mind  passes  by  a  natural  transition  to  that  of 
jeat :  for  these  agents,  though  not  necessarily  or 
ilways,  are  in  reality  very  often  associated  to- 
gether :  and  they  are  each  of  them  characterized 
jy  the  want  of  that  property  which  almost  seems 
•ssential  to  matter,  namely  weight.  In  their  rela- 
;ioa  to  the  physical  existence  of  man  and  animal 
ife  in  general,  there  is  this  difference  between 
,hem — the  presence  of  light  is  only  indirectly  ne- 
;essary ;  the  presence  of  heat  is  directly  necessary. 
Different  degrees  of  heat  indeed  are  requisite  for 
lifferent  species  of  animals :  but  if  the  heat  to 
.vhich  any  individual  animal  be  exposed  be  much 
lelen  that  which  is  natural  to  the  species,  and  be 
;ontinued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  all  the 
»"itul  functions  are  eventually  destroyed ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hibernation  of  particular  species  of 
mimals,  are  at  least  partially  suspended. 

The  degree  of  heat  adapted  to  the  human  frame 
s  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  bodily  feelings  of  man, 
,hat,  if  we  take  a  range  of  fifty  degrees  of  Fah- 
-enheit's  thermometer  as  indicating  the  average 
ixtent  of  variation  to  which  the  body  is  exposed 
in  this  climate,  it  will  be  found  that  a  difference  of 
two  or  three  degrees,  above  or  below  a  given  point, 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  create  an  uncomfort- 
ible  sensation.  The  late  Mr.  Walker,  whose  ex- 
periments on  the  artificial  production  of  cold  are 
well  known  to  the  philosophical  world,  ascertained 
that  the  point  of  62°  or  63 5  of  Fahrenheit  is  that, 


which,  upon  an  average  of  many  individuals,  is  in 
this  climate  the  most  congenial,  as  far  as  sensation 
is  concerned,  to  the  human  body.  But  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful provision  of  nature,  considering  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  of  human  life,  that  man  is  capable  of 
resisting  very  great  and  even  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 
Thus  an  atmosphere  so  cold,  as  to  depress  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  the  52d 
degree  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  has  been 
borne  under  the  protection  of  very  moderate  clo- 
thing. And,  on  the  other  hand,  an  atmosphere  of 
a  temperature  as  high  as  the  200th  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit, which  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  was  borne  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fordyce,  during  ten  minutes.  And  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  notice,  as  connected  with  the  general  in- 
tention of  this  Treatise,  that,  during  the  same  time, 
a  thermometer  which  had  been  fixed  under  his 
tongue  indicated  only  the  98th  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit :  so  that  the  body  remained  very  nearly  of  its 
natural  temperature,  during  its  exposure  to  an  at- 
mosphere exceeding  its  own  temperature  by  full 
100  degrees. 

This  uniformity  of  animal  temperature,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  process  of  evaporation,  which  takes  place  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  from  the  air- 
vessels  of  the  lungs  :  for  if  animals  are  confined  in 
a  chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  so  moist 
that  no  evaporation  can  take  place  from  the  sur- 
face of  their  bodies,  it  has  been  found  that  their 
temperature  is  as  capable  of  being  steadily  and 
uniformly  raised,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  if  they  were  in- 
animate matter. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  various  purposes 
of  life  has  a  very  extensive  range ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  daily  preparation  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  our  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable 
distinguishes  the  habits  of  man  from  those  of  every 
other  species.  Without  the  power  indeed  of  com 
manding  the  application  of  heat  in  its  various  de- 
grees, many  of  the  most  important  arts  of  civilized 
society  would  fail 

Without  that  power,  how  could  clay  be  hardened 


into  the  state  of  brick,  of  which  material  most  of 
the  habitations  in  many  large  cities  are  construe 
ted  ?  Without  the  aid  of  the  same  agent,  how 
could  quicklime,  the  base  of  every  common  cement, 
be  produced  from  limestone  ?  Without  the  appli 
cation  of  the  higher  degree  of  heat,  metals  could 
neither  be  reduced  from  their  ores,  nor  the  reduced 
metals  be  worked  into  convenient  forms.  Neither 
without  the  same  aid,  could  that  most  useful  sub- 
stance glass,  be  produced ;  a  material,  which,  in 
comparison,  hardly  known  to  the  ancients,  has  in 
modern  times  become  almost  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  persons  of  the  poorest  class,  as  a  sub- 
stance of  daily  use  for  various  economical  purposes. 
But  if  we  consider  the  properties  of  this  valuable 
compound,  with  reference  to  the  aid  derived  from 
it  in  the  investigations  of  science,  there  are  lew 
substances  of  higher  importance  to  the  philosopher. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  those  properties  are  its  im- 
permeability to  fluids,  either  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform 
state;  its  ready  permeability  to  light,  together  with 
its  power  of  modifying  the  qualities  of  that  fluid  ; 
and  its  resistance  to  almost;  all  those  chemical 
agents,  which  are  capable  of  destroying  the  texture 
of  most  other  substances  with  which  they  remain 
long  in  contact. 

In  considering  the  extensive  utility  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  in  their  common  and  most 


convenient  forms,  it  is  evident  that  their  practical 
value  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  transparency 
of  glass,  and  on  its  impermeability  to  air :  for  if 


the  glass,  of  which  they  are  made,  were  opaque, 
the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  quicksilver  con- 
tained within  them  would  be  imperceptible  to  the 
eye ;  and  could  not  be  indirectly  ascertained,  un- 
less by  very  circuitous  and  difficult  means  :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  glass  were  permeable  to 
air,  the  variation  in  the  level  of  the  quicksilver,  in 
the  case  of  the  barometer  at  least,  would  necessa- 
rily be  prevented.  The  same  properties  of  trans- 
parency and  impermeability  to  air  very  greatly 
enhance,  if  they  do  not  solely  constitute  the  value 
of  glass,  in  all  those  philosophical  experiments 
which  are  carried  on  under  what  is  called  the  ex- 
hausted receiver. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  glass  is  the  modification  which  light  un- 
dergoes in  its  passage  through  lenticular  masses  of 
that  material.  When,  for  instance,  in  consequence 
of  disease  or  advancing  age,  the  eye  no  longer  re- 
tains the  power  of  discerning  objects  distinctly, 
how  much  of  hourly  comfort,  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  would  be  lost,  were  we  not  able 
to  supply  the  natural  defect  by  the  artificial  aid  of 
glasses  of  the  requisite  form  and  density.  And, 
again,  how  many  important  facts  in  the  physiology 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  as  also  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  inanimate  bodies,  would  have  remained  for 
ever  undiscovered,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  magnifying  powers  of  which  depend  on 
the  transparency,  and  form,  and  the  right  adjust- 
ment of  those  pieces  of  glasses  through  which  the 
objects  subjected  to  observation  are  viewed  ? 

And,  lastly,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  value  of 
those  discoveries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constantly 
accumulating  mass  of  observations  connected  with 
them,  v\hich  the  world  owes  to  that  wonderful  in- 
strument, the  telescope  ?  By  the  aid  of  which  not 
only  has  the  knowledge  of  our  own  sidereal  system 
been  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
new  planets  belonging  to  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  highly  probable  that  those  obscurely 
defined  luminous  masses,  which  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  termed  nebulce,  observable  within  the  limits 
of  individual  constellations,  are  really  the  accumu- 
lated light  of  innumerable  stars  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a  space  hitherto  immeasurable:  and 
that  the  milky  way  itself  is  an  extended  accumu- 
lation of  similar  nebulae ;  the  collected  light  of 
which,  at  some  inconceivable  point  of  distance, 
may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  still  more  distant 
spheres,  as  a  mere  speck.  Dare  the  mind  attempt 
to  penetrate  beyond  this  general  statement,  and  to 
speculate  upon  the  characters  of  its  detail  ?  What 
if  there  be  a  resemblance,  or  even  an  analogy,  be- 
tween the  structure  and  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
and  of  the  other  planets  of  our  system  ?  What  if 
every  fixed  star  which  we  either  see  with  the  naked 
eye  or  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  or  whose  exist- 
ence we  can  conceive  on  probable  grounds  by  the 
mind's  eye,  be  itself  the  centre  of  a  system  con- 
sisting, like  our  own,  of  numerous  subordinate 
spheres,  and  every  one  of  these  inhabited  by  re- 
sponsible agents,  like  ourselves ;  to  whose  uses  both 
inorganic  elements  and  animals  and  vegetables, 
analogous  if  not  similar  to  our  own,  may  be  sub- 
servient ?  What  if  the  moral  history  and  state  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  numberless  spheres  be  like 
that  of  man  ? — But  the  view,  which  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  question  seems  capable  of  unfolding, 
is  too  awful  for  the  eye  of  reason ;  and,  "however 
its  discussion  might  magnify  our  conviction  of  the 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  is  not 
to  be  approached  perhaps  without  culpable  pre- 
sumption. 

Let  us  therefore  return  to  considerations  more 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  human  knowledge : 
and,  having  referred  to  the  effects  produced  by 
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heat  on  various  forms  of  matter,  let  us  inquire 
what  facilities  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  maintaining  heat 
itself.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  and  various  agents  which  he  is 
constantly  employing,  can  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  producing  it.  By  concentration  of  the  sun's 
rays  he  may  inflame  any  combustible  substance  : 
by  compression  of  common  air  in  a  small  cylinder 
of  glass,  or  metal,  he  may  ignite  a  piece  of  fungus, 
or  inflame  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  piston  which  is  employed  to  com- 
press the  air.  lie  may  instantaneously  produce 
flame  by  pouring  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  on  certain  saline  compounds ;  by  the 
simple  trituration  of  phosphorus,  or  other  chemical 
agents ;  by  directing  a  small  stream  of  inflamma- 
ble air  on  minute  particles  of  platina  loosely  ag- 
gregated in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  sponge  ; 
or,  not  to  accumulate  too  many  instances,  he  may 
delight  himself  for  the  thousandth  time  by  igniting 
a  fine  wire  of  steel,  in  passing  the  electric  current 
along  it  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  present  inquiry 
remains  to  be  considered,  the  means  namely  of 
maintaining  heat,  when  once  excited,  to  a  sufficient 
extent  and  degree  of  intensity  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  social  and  civilized  life.  To  this  important 
purpose,  among  others,  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table world,  both  in  a  fossil  and  recent  state,  are 
destined  ;  and  in  examining  the  origin  and  general 
history  of  some  of  these  products,  particularly  with 
reference  to  common  coal,  we  shall  meet  with  an 
interesting  example  of  those  provisions  of  nature 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  denominated  prospective  con- 
trivances. 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  and  while 
the  population  of  a  country  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  soil  occupied,  the  indigenous 
forests  easily  supply  an  ample  quantity  of  fuel : 
or,  in  the  absence  of  those  larger  species  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  may  be  described  under 
the  term  of  timber,  the  humblest  productions  of  the 
morass,  though  not  the  most  desirable,  are,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  substitute.  Thus  the  spJiagnvm 
pulustre  and  other  mosses,  by  their  successive 
growth  and  decay,  form  the  combustible  substra- 
tum of  those  extensive  and  at  present  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Ireland,  which,  till  they  shall  have  hap- 
pily been  reclaimed  by  the  industry  of  a  yet  bar- 
barous population,  contribute  by  the  turf  and  peat 
which  they  afford,  to  the  comfort  of  myriads  of 
individuals ;  who,  were  it  not  for  this  source  of 
supply,  would  be,  in  their  present  state,  in  total 
want  of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 

In  many  populous  districts  of  this  island,  the 
aboriginal  forests,  which  formerly  so  amply  sup- 
plied the  surrounding  inhabitants,  have  long  since 
MOB  cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  and 
tln  ir  site  is  now  occupied  by  cultivated  lands  and 
a  condensed  population.  The  former  source 
of  fuel  has  consequently  in  such  parts  long  since 
lulled  :  but  the  clearing  of  the  surface  has  in  many 
j. laces  detected  that  invaluable  mineralcombustilde, 
vbish,  usually  bearing  in  itself  indubitable  marks 
of  a  vegetable  origiu,  from  the  traces  of  organiza- 
tion still  apparent  in  almost  every  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, was  deposited  ;ii_'es  before  it  was  wanted 
as  a  future  substitute  for  the  fuel  which  in  the 
meantime  has  been  derived  from  the  actually  ex- 
i>lin_'  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  is  not  inteuded  here  to  enter  into  the  general 
consideration  of  those  geological  formations  called 
coal- fields,  which  are  the  repositories  of  this  na  hi 
mineral :  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  their 
history  so  evidently  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  man  in  obtaining  this  substance,  and  to 


extend  its  supply,  and  so  remarkably  though  not 
exclusively  characteristic  of  those  particular  for- 
mations, that,  though  not  obvious  to  a  general  ob- 
server, it  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  pointed  out.  A  coal  field  may  be 
represented,  in  a  popular  description,  as  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  alternating  strata  of  coal  and 
sand-stone,  &c. :  which,  having  been  originally 
deposited  in  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  at  the  same  time  parallel  to  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  basin  and  to  each  other,  have 
been  subsequently  broken  up  by  some  force  that 
has  thrown  the  planes  of  the  ruptured  masses  into 
various  directions.  Now,  had  the  strata  remained 
undisturbed,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
coal  which  is  now  quarried  would  most  probably 
never  have  been  obtained  by  human  industry  :  for, 
the  strata  dipping  down  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  that  perpendicular 
depth,  beyond  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
work  the  coal,  would  soon  have  been  reached  in 
the  operation  of  mining.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  and  consequent  dislocation  of  the 
strata,  many  of  those  portions  which  were  origi- 
nally deposited  at  such  a  depth  beneath  the  surface 
as  would  have  rendered  the  working  of  them  im- 
possible, have  been  thrown  up  to  the  very  surface ; 
and  thus  have  become  available  to  the  miner. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Incidents  in  the  travels  of  persons  passing  through 
Palestine  are  often  interesting  to  the  Christian, 
brought  up  in  reading  Scripture  History.  A  letter 
of  W.  B.  Stevens,  correspondent  of  the  N.  Am.  & 
U.  S.  Gazette,  was  particularly  stirring,  conveying 
an  account  of  a  person  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  bequest  of  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  to 
found  a  hospital  for  poor  Jews,  in  that  ancient  site 
of  one  of  the  most  important  cities  that  have  ever 
existed.  The  account  of  the  boy  of  16  years,  who 
had  received  several  years'  education  at  Jerusalem, 
and  from  his  instruction  had  adopted  Christian 
principles,  was  also  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  ac- 
count. We  give  the  following  extract  for  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend  :" 

"  We  left  Alexandria  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  12th  instant,  bound  to  Jaffa,  the  port  of 
Jerusalem. 

I  had  purposed  leaving  several  days  before,  but 
having  been  invited  to  join  the  party  of  Sir  Moses 
Montitiore,  of  London,  who  had  chartered  a  steam- 
er to  land  him  at  Jaffa,  I  delayed,  and  thus  had 
an  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing  Cairo  and  its 
surrounding  antiquities. 

The  object  of  the  present  visit  of  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
titiore to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  interest  of  which 
he  has  been  of  late  so  much  identified,  is  to  carry 
into  execution  the  will  of  the  late  Juda  Touro,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  hospitai  or  almshouse  for  the  poor  Jews  of 
Jerusalem. 

Our  voyage  to  Jaffa,  in  the  Austrian  Loyd 
steamship  Malta,  though  slow,  was  pleasant,  and 
on  Thursday  morning  we  landed  there,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  put  my  foot  on  the  Holy  Land. 

Jaffa  rises  from  the  rocky  shore  in  a  conical 
form,  and  presents,  therefore,  a  pleasing  aspect,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  terraced  with  flat  roofed 
boBBBB  to  die  summit  of  the  hill.  I  immediately 
called  upon  the  American  Consul,  (who  by  the  way, 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  though  he  con- 
verges very  well  in  French,)  to  make  through  him 
arrangements  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  I  found 
him  polite,  attentive  and  obliging,  but  still  he  is  a 
native,  cannot  speak  English,  and  docs  not  in  the 
least  degree  understand  our  country.  Surely,  I 
cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  America  should  be 


represented  in  foreign  countries  by  none  but  Ameri 
cans. 

From  its  position  the  streets  of  Jaffa  are  narrow  | 
winding  and  communicative  with  each  other  b;l 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  though  the  place  is  small  j 
there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  trade  and  business 
about  it  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find. 

Traditionally,  this  is  the  oldest  port  in  the  world  | 
Hither  the  galleys  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  o  J 
Ptolemies  came.  Hither  were  guided  the  floats  o 
rafts  of  wood  sent  by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
Solomon,  for  the  building  of  his  Temple  at  Jerusaj 
lem.  (2  Chronicles  ii.  16.)  From  this  port  Jonah  j 
when  he  sought  to  flee  from  the  Lord,  embarketj 
for  Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3.)  Here,  Peter  raise<| 
Dorcas  from  the  dead  ;  had  the  remarkable  visior  i 
which  taught  him  not  to  call  anything  common  tha  | 
God  hath  cleansed  ;  abode  many  days  in  the  hous  I 
of  Simon,  the  tanner;  received  the  deputation  senj 
by  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  from  Caeserea,  (Act  j 
ix  and  x.) 

In  addition  to  these  bibilical  facts,  there  ar| 
many  other  recorded  incidents  which  give  to  thij 
port  a  great  traditionary  and  classic  interest. 

Pliny  states  that  it  was  at  Jaffa  that  Noahbuil| 
the  ark;  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Am 
dromeda  and  Perseus.  From  the  book  of  thi 
Maccabees  we  learn  that  it  was  here  that  Judaj 
Maccabeus  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  the  Syria ; 
fleet. 

In  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  it  acquired  cehj 
brity  as  being  the  landing  place  of  the  great  armit 
under  Philip  of  France  and  Richard  Ceeur  de  Lion 
and  here  also  was  enacted  one  of  those  fearful  waj 
scenes  which  stain  the  memory  of  Napoleon  the  Is) 
the  massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners,  and  the  reportej 
poisoning  of  the  sick  French  troops,  in  order  t 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. j 
Thus  we  find  this  little  port  invested  with  peci 
liar  interest,  venerable  with  antiquity,  and  abound 
ing  in  associations,  scriptural,  classical,  and  chiva  i 
rous,  which  alike  stir  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  th 
mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the  heart  of  the  Christiaij 
I  visited  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  mention 
ed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Acts  < 
the  Apostles,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  am 
racy  of  a  tradition,  which  Jew,  Mohammedan,  am 
Christian,  and  Greek,  Romanist,  and  Protestan! 
alike  agree  in  regarding  as  the  true  spot  pointeii 
out  in  the  Testament. 

The  view  from  one  of  the  house  tops,  which  arl 
nearly  all  flat,  was  very  fine.  In  front  of  me  waj 
the  blue  and  quiet  Mediterranean,  or  "  great  seai 
of  the  Jews ;  to  the  south  is  the  ancient  land  of  tlr 
Philistines,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  com 
try — the  field  of  Askelon,  the  town  of  Gaza,  an 
other  uoted  places  in  Canaanitish  history.  To  th; 
north  were  many  highly  cultivated  gardens,  doi| 
ting  with  their  peculiar  shrubbery  the  plain  of  See 
rou,  so  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  while  hi 
hind  to  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Ephrain 
and  the  high  land  about  Lydda  and  ltamih. 

After  leaving  Jaffa,  we  rode  through  a  fertil 
and  almost  level  country,  (hence  called  Sharon,  o, 
live  level  grouiul)  and  among  gardens  filled  wit 
orange,  lemon,  fig,  olive  and  pomegranate  treei-i 
above  which  occasionally  towers  the  featherin 
palm,  while  the  road  itself  is  mostly  hedged  in  b 
enormous  growths  of  the  prickly  pear,  its  broai 
oval  leaves  beiug  set  off  by  the  bright  yellow  bio- 
soms  with  which  they  were  then  adorned.  \\ 
passed  through  Ludd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  when 
as  we  learn  in  the  Acts  dwelt  many  saints,  wher 
Peter  cured  iEneas,  "  who  had  kept  his  bed  eigh 
years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy;"  and  to  whic 
place  the  disciples  of  Joppa  sent,  desiring  Pete 
to  come  to  Joppa,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Tab 
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j  ia,  "  which  is  by  interpretation  called  Dorcas." 

'here  are  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  ancient  Lydda, 
1  s  it  was  destroyed  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 

ae  present,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Pales- 
1  ine,  belongs  to  a  post-Christian  age. 

At  Ramlah,  about  two  miles  to  the  South,  we 
'topped  for  the  night.  The  particular  landmark  of 
1  us  town,  and  that  by  which  it  can  be  designated 

far  off,  is  a  tall  tower  of  Saracenic  architecture, 

ailed  the  Tower  of  the  Forty  Martyrs. 
'  This  place  is  supposed  and  generally  conceded 
':j  be  the  Arimathea  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
'een,  therefore,  the  residence  of  Joseph,  whom  St. 
'[ark  calls  "the  honourable  counsellor,"  who  ac- 
ording  to  St.  Matthew,  "  was  a  rich  man,"  and  of 
!  horn  St.  Luke  thus  writes  :  "  And  behold  there 
;  I  as  a  man  named  Joseph,  a  counsellor ;  and  he 

■  <  as  a  good  man  and  a  just,  (the  same  had  not  con- 

■  ';nted  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them)  he  was  of 
:  Lrimathea,  a  city  of  the  Jews,  which  also  himself 
- 1  aited  for  the  kingdom  of  God.    This  man  went 

Into  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  he 
>ok  it  down  and  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in 
i  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone,  where  never 

•  lian  before  was  laid." 

A  little  incident  occurred  in  this  place,  which 

■  I  as  to  me  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant.  We 
\  opped  with  a  native  family,  the  father  of  which 
I  as  the  head  man  of  the  village.    As  he  only 

•  tioke  Arabic,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  son,  a 

■  buDg  man  about  16  years  of  age,  who  spoke  Eng- 
:h  very  well.  On  conversing  with  this  lad,  I 
I  und  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 

j  iid  on  inquiring  how  he  became  such,  he  stated 
hat  he  had  been  several  years  at  the  school  of  the 

•  jrotestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  that  there  he  had 

-  i  arncd  to  love  the  Saviour,  and  there  had  pro- 
i  jssed  faith  in  Him.    He  was  questioned  quite 

losely  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  and  his  an- 
;  vers  were  clear  and  satisfactory.    He  said  that  he 
Ud  at  first  met  with  much  opposition  and  even  per- 

-  '  cution,  but  that  now  it  had  ceased,  and  he  was 
j  arcely  ever  molested.    At  our  evening  prayers 

■  a  came  with  his  bible,  and  joined  us  in  our  devo- 
3  bns  with  much  apparent  delight,  and  his  entire 
j  i  nduct  left  on  our  minds  a  most  favourable  impres- 


l  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  amount  or 
|.e  extent  of  our  influence  in  the  world,  which 
just  be  either  for  good,  or  else  for  that  which  is 
>t  good.  A  slight  misstep  may  produce  incalcu- 
ible  results,  and  therefore  should  we  "watch," 
lid  "pray  without  ceasing,"  daily. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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We  have  always  believed  that  little  reliance 
mid  be  placed  on  the  resolves  of  governments,  or 
'  parties  of  men  who  in  their  advocacy  or  en- 
rcement  of  measures  of  any  kind,  were  actuated 
,*  policy,  or  supposed  expediency,  without  feeling 
emselves  so  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
;  to  pursue  a  course  consistent  with  its  require- 
cnts,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  Hence 
hile  we  have  rejoiced  in  the  evidence  afforded  from 
■no  to  time  of  the  certain  though  gradual  progress 
'  Christian  light  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
;  indicated  by  popular  efforts  to  carry  out  any 
•eat  moral  reformation,  or  by  representative  gov- 
uments,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  times, 
riking  at  long  established  habits  or  systems  of 
rorj  we  have  also  feared  lest  these  movements, 


springing  from  excitement  or  superficial  sympathy, 
rather  than  from  well-grounded  conviction  of  the 
requirements  of  truth  and  justice,  might  be  but 
feebly  carried  out,  or  giving  place  to  a  change  in 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  be  abandoned  for  an- 
other course  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  We  have  witnessed  these  fluctuations 
in  our  own  country,  both  in  respect  to  temperance 
and  slavery,  and  so  great  has  been  the  reaction  at 
times,  that  many  have  been  ready  to  doubt  whe- 
ther any  real  progress  in  sound  principles  had  been 
made  among  the  people  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
This  doubt,  we  apprehend,  is  unfounded  ;  though 
we  believe  it  correct  in  reference  to  most  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  our  government, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  our  mother  country,  Great 
Britain,  give  proof  of  no  inconsiderable  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  improvement  within  that  period. 

But  so  ardent  is  the  lust  for  gold  and  such  the 
power  of  wealth,  that  men  who  have  yielded  to  the 
one  and  employed  the  other  for  their  selfish  grati- 
fication, are  liable  to  become  blind  or  indifferent  to 
those  immutable  principles  of  right  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  plans  for  accumulating  money,  or 
for  obtaining  the  indulgences  that  money  can  pur- 
chase; and  the  people  are  generally  too  easily 
worked  upon  to  tolerate  schemes  adroitly  presented 
to  them  by  designing  men  as  calculated  to  subserve 
the  general  desire  to  acquire  riches.  It  is  perhaps 
to  this  we  may  attribute  the  surprising  exertions 
now  making  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  to  revive  the  slave  trade,  under  the  spe- 
cious guise  of  importing  free  African  labourers  for 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  for  our  slave 
states.  Prom  the  developements  which  have  been 
taking  place  among  the  slaveholders  of  the  South 
within  the  past  ten  years,  we  were  in  measure  pre- 
pared to  find  some  of  them  openly  advocating  the 
legalizing  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  seeking 
to  cover  over  the  revolting  features  of  their  ne- 
farious proposal  by  representations  of  the  diminu- 
tion if  not  removal  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  and  the  superior  comfort  of  the  African 
in  a  Christian  country  than  on  his  native  soil.  But 
it  has  startled  very  many  to  find  that  the  French 
Government  has  given  its  sanction  to  a  contract 
with  two  merchants  at  Marseilles  for  supplying 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  with  10,000  African 
labourers,  and  still  more  alarming  is  it  to  find  the 
London  Times,  that  great  daily  newspaper,  which 
from  its  powerful  influence  is  spoken  of  as  the 
thunderer,"  and  as  the  "fourth  estate"  in  the 
kingdom,  advocating  the  same  course  to  be  pursued 
by  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
sugar  more  extensively  and  profitably  in  her  West 
Indian  possessions.  The  arguments  now  employed 
by  it  for  this  re-opening  of  the  trade  in  Africans, 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  we  have  had  set 
forth  by  our  pro-slavery  advocates  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  sentiments  elaborately  reiterated 
in  reprobation  of  American  slavery,  when  respond- 
ing to  the  excited  feeling  got  up  in  the  nation,  by 
the  fictitious  representations  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  any  more  than  those  of  our  own 
land,  will  permit  their  governments  to  embark  in 
this  unblushing  scheme  of  crime,  or  cease  to  urge 
it  to  interfere,  so  far  as  it  can  be  peaceably  done, 
to  prevent  the  French  from  carrying  out  the  pro- 
jected shipment  of  native  Africans. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  speech  made 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
moving  the  following  resolution: — 

"That  the  encouragement  of  emigration  of  negroes 
from  the  African  coast  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  purchase 


and  liberation  of  slaves,  or  the  ransom  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  even  when  this  may  not  be  held  illegal,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  promote  the  internal  slave  trade  of 
Africa,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  course  of  civilization. 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  withhold 
her  countenance  from  all  such  schemes  among  her  sub- 
jects, and  would  use  her  best  endeavors  among  her 
Majesty's  allies,  for  engaging  them  to  discountenance 
all  projects  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  African 
emigration  by  any  means  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  slaves  or  ransom  of  captives  taken 
in  war." 

Without  further  preface,  he  (the  noble  lord)  would 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  license  given  to  certain  mer- 
cantile adventurers — to  certain  agents,  as  it  was  said,  of 
the  French  Government — to  import  a  limited  number  of 
negroes — of  "  free  negroes,"  as  the  phrase  went — into 
the  West  Indian  colonies  of  France.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  Messrs.  Regis,  he  would  speak  of  them  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  from  the  information  of  a  person 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  them — he  meant  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  filled  the  important 
office  of  assessor  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  very  respectable  merchants,  so  that  what  he 
was  about  to  state  proceeded  from  no  prejudice  towards 
them.  What  was  it  that  was  proposed?  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Africans,  being  slaves  in  their  own  country, 
should  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies;  that 
care  should  be  there  taken  to  see  that  the  contract  with 
them  was  fulfilled,  that  they  should  have  the  security  of 
government  officers  as  to  the  care  taken  of  them  in 
the  landing  and  also  on  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  as  to  their  kind  treatment  by  their  masters ;  that 
they  were  not  made  to  serve  longer  than  the  time  for 
which  they  were  to  be  bound  as  apprentices,  and  also 
that  when  their  apprenticeship  was  expired,  and  they 
chose  to  come  back,  they  should  be  taken  back  to  the 
coast  from  whence  they  had  been  brought ;  that  the 
government  officers  would  watch  over  their  health  with 
every  care  which  humanity  could  suggest.  Now.  this 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  this  argument. 
He  did  not  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Africans 
being  slaves  in  their  own  country,  and  of  the  great  ben- 
efit which  an  emigration  to  America  would  confer  upon 
them.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  the 
blessed  change  in  taking  Africans  from  the  country  where 
they  were  slaves,  to  a  country  where  they  would  be  better 
treated.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  look  back,  he 
grieved  to  say,  to  nearly  sixty  years'  experience  in  this 
matter,  during  which  time  he  had  a  share,  more  or  less 
successful,  more  or  less  active,  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Africans,  and  he  did  not  recollect  any  one 
period  during  the  whole  of  that  long  controversy  in 
which  this  argument  was  not  used.  He  would  not 
trouble  their  lordships  with  many  quotations,  but  it  was 
important  to  notice  that  the  advocates  of  slavery,  and 
the  advocates  of  what  was  called  free  emigration,  used 
identically  the  same  arguments. 

They  knew  the  origin  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  origin 
of  the  present  plan  bore  a  very  ominous  resemblance  to 
t.  When  the  Spaniards,  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  gold, 
by  cruelty  and  avarice  combined,  were  depopulating 
their  possessions  in  America,  killing  the  Indians  by  over- 
working and  underfeeding  them,  a  humane  but  short- 
sighted man,  proposed  the  bringing  over  negroes  from 
Africa  to  do  the  work  of  the  Indian  population.  This 
short-sighted  benevolence  was  the  origin  of  the  mon- 
strous African  slave  trade.  History  attributed  the  design 
to  Las  Oasas,  and  he,  and  those  that  agreed  with  him, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  an  evil  hour,  a 
license  to  carry  over  4,000  negroes  from  Africa  to 
America.  There  had  been  a  little  Portuguese  trade 
before,  but  that  was  the  origin  of  the  African  slave 
trade. 

The  agents  of  the  French  government  were  offering  9*. 
a  head  per  month  to  these  negroes,  and  it  was  said  and 
gravely  said,  that  the  negroes,  on  being  purchased  on  the 
African  coast,  would  understand  the  nature  of  an  inden- 
ture of  apprenticeship — that  they  would  enter  into  it, 
and  go  on  board  a  ship  for  the  pay  of  9s.  a  month,  with 
a  certain  allowance  of  provisions  in  Cayenne.  The 
nature  of  the  negro  was  mistaken.  The  negroes  had  as 
much  fear  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  of  the  sea;  it 
was  rooted  within  hitn.  It  might  probably  be  in  his 
nature  before  theslave  trade  was  established,  but  of  course 
it  had  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  by  that  infernal 
traffic  ;  so  that  to  propose  to  these  free  negroes  of  Africa 
to  go  across  the  ocean  to  a  new  world,  was  one  of  the 
wildest  schemes  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted 
imagination  of  a  human  being. 

And  here  let  him  state  that  there  was  great  cxaggera- 
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tion  as  to  the  want  of  hands  in  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  Jamaica,  and  who  wrote,  "  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  are  looking  up — (that  was  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  sugar.)  The  proprietors  who  were 
wise  and  able  enough  to  carry  on  their  estates  daring 
the  season  of  low  prices,  are  now  prospering."  But  he 
said,  "  They  complain  of  want  of  hands ;  but  whose 
fault  is  it  ?  Notwithstanding  the  price  of  produce  having 
more  than  doubled,  the  labourers  are  everywhere  com- 
pelled to  work  at  the  same  rate  as  when  they  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  viz.,  9d.  to  Is.  a  day.  If  they  chose  to  give 
from  1*.  3d.  to  Is.  Sd.  a  day,  there  would  be  as  many 
negroes  available  as  they  could  employ."  He  naturally 
asked  him  whence  those  negroes  were  to  come,  and  he 
answered,  "They  are  now  working  at  the  provision 
grounds,  raising  provision  for  the  markets,  and  if  you 
only  give  them  9d.,  or  at  the  utmost  Is.  a  day,  they  prefer 
labouring  there  to  working  at  the  plantations." 

The  resolutions  were  passed,  as  were  resolutions 
of  a  similar  import  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  18th. 
The  shipment  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable  on  the 
British  frigate  Agamemnon  was  finished  on  the  18th. 
The  shipment  of  the  other  portion  on  the  U.  S.  steam- 
ship Niagara  was  nearly  completed.  Insurances  had 
been  effected  on  the  safe  laying  of  the  cable  at  rates 
ranging  from  ten  per  cent,  upwards.  It  was  expected 
the  vessels  containing  the  cable  would  sail  from  Cork 
about  the  first  of  Eighth  mo. 

A  deputation  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  presented 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  condemning  the  pro- 
posed scheme  to  obtain  labourers  from  Africa  for  the 
West  Indies.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  scheme,  and  would 
take  care  that  nothing  was  done  which  tended  to  resus- 
citate the  Slave  Trade.  The  London  Times  continued 
its  agitation  in  favour  of  obtaining  free  labourers  under 
British  surveillance. 

The  British  government  intends  sending  to  India  a 
steam  squadron,  and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery  by 
the  most  rapid  conveyances  at  hand,  and  in  addition  to 
the  troops  already  mentioned,  the  force  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  Chinese  operations,  had  all  been  in- 
tercepted and  ordered  for  service  for  India.  This  force 
is  to  be  compensated  for  China  by  a  battalion  of  Marines, 
to  be  dispatched  to  Hong-Kong  without  delay. 

The  London  Times  in  an  article  on  William  L.  Marcy's 
proposition  to  exempt  all  private  property  at  sea  from 
seizure  in  time  of  war,  expresses  regret  that  England 
did  not  close  at  once  with  the  suggestion. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week  ending 
on  the  17th  ult.,  amounted  to  79,000  bales  including 
10,000  to  speculators.  Middling  qualities  had  advanced 
1-lGd.  The  stock  in  port  was  552,000  bales,  including 
463/000  American.  The  market  for  breadstuff's  was  dull 
at  a  small  decline  in  prices.  The  weather  continued 
favourable  for  the  crops.  The  Bank  rates  of  interest 
had  been  reduced  to  5£  per  cent.    Consols  91J. 

The  French  police  were  active  in  their  search  after 
all  the  Itatians  suspected  of  having  had  any  part  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  about  thirty  of  them  having  been  ar- 
rested at  Marseilles  and  on  the  frontiers. 

Only  eleven  opposition  Deputies  had  been  elected  in 
all  France.  The  harvest  in  France  was  very  good.  In 
some  places  the  reaping  was  over. 

All  was  quiet  in  Italy.  Some  of  those  compromised 
in  the  late  movement  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

The  reported  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia, 
Austria  uud  France  was  to  take  place  shortly  at  Bava- 
ria. 

It  was  reported  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  visit  to 
Vienna  was  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  Russia  and  Austria. 

The  alleged  Complicity  of  Russia  in  the  India  mutiny 
is  indignantly  denied  in  the  St.  Petersburg  journals. 

Aiuico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Seventh  nio.  21st,  and 
City  of  Mexico  to  Seventh  mo.  17th,  have  been  received. 
The  election  for  President  of  the  Republic  under  the 
new  Constitution  took  place  on  the  13th.  The  returns 
go  far  OS  received  were  favourable  to  Comonfort,  of 
whose  election  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  war  with  Spain  continued  to  occasion 
much  uneasiness. 

Chili. — Valparaiso  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  15th.  The  Chi- 
lian Congress  met  on  the  first  of  Sixth  mo.  The  lead- 
ing topics  brought  forward  in  Congress  have  been  the 
disencumbrauce  of  entailed  estates,  the  grant  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  public  institutions  and  improvements, 
the  treaty  of  union  between  Chili,  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
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and  the  raising  of  a  foreign  loan  to  carry  out  the  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago  Railroad.  The  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  and  Bishops  of  Sereva  and  Concepcion  have 
solicited  Congress  to  amend  the  Civil  Code,  several  arti- 
cles therein  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
The  first  railroad  train  reached  Quillota  on  the  11th  ult., 
and  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  net  amount  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  subject  to  draft  on  the  first  instant,  was 
eighteen  and  two-thirds  millions,  of  which  over  eight 
millions  was  deposited  in  New  York,  three  millions  in 
Philadelphia,  and  two  and  three-quarters  millions  in 
Boston. 

Kansas. — The  threatened  outbreak  appears  to  have 
subsided.  Tne  Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom  of  Seventh 
mo.  18th,  says  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  any  further  action  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  The  Ottowa  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Kansas 
have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  by  which  they  agree  to  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  their  lands  among  themselves.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  their  recognition  as  citizens,  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. — On  the  first  instant 
this  Company  took  possession  and  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Main  Line  of  public  improvements,  re- 
cently purchased  by  it  from  the  State. 

Missouri  Lands. — The  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
Springfield  district,  Missouri,  within  the  last  sixty  days, 
have  reached  four  hundred  thousand  acres — entered  al- 
most exclusively  by  persons  from  the  free  States,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  being  largely  represented  among  the 
purchasers. 

A  Long  River  Voyage. — The  steamer  Twilight  left 
St.  Louis  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  laden  with  Gov- 
ernment stores  and  Indian  goods,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aux  Tramble,  a  distance  of  2,520  miles.  She 
reached  her  destination  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  mo.,  and 
returned  to  St.  Louis  after  an  absence  of  fifty-one  days. 
The  boat's  crew  killed  many  buffalo  during  the  trip  ;  all 
the  Indians  they  met  with  were  friendly. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  531 ;  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 87. 

The  Ohio  River. — On  the  first  inst.  there  were  six  feet 
of  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg.  Boats  were  plenty 
and  freights  low. 

Marine  Losses. — The  losses  at  sea  for  the  Seventh  mo. 
were  unusually  small.  The  total  amount  is  stated  at 
$722,000,  whereof  $316,000  was  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  $400,000  the  value  of  the  cargoes. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  314;  of  cholera 
infantum  74.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Seventh 
month  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  was  75  degrees,  which  is  one  degree 
below  the  average  for  the  last  32  years,  and  was  4£  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  Seventh  month  of  last  year.  The 
amount  of  rain  which  fell  was  3.91  inches. 

Miscellaneous. — Shipwreck. — The  bark  Monasco,  from 
Gottenburg,  bound  for  New  York,  was  wrecked  near 
Newfoundland  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  fifty  Swedish  passen- 
gers were  drowned. 

A  Short  Voyage. — The  steamship  Persia  made  her  last 
trip  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  apparent  time,  nine 
days  and  eight  hours,  and  the  mean  time,  in  about  nine 
days  and  three  hours. 

A  New  Guano  Island. — The  San  Francisco  papers  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  successful  exploration  of  the  new 
guano  island  Elede,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
A  cargo  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  recently 
brought  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  iu 
quality  to  Peruvian  guano. 

A  Large  Man. — The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Whig  records  the 
decease  of  Miles  Darden,  of  Henderson  county,  Tenn., 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  largest  man  living  in  the  State.  His 
height  was  7  feet  G  inches;  his  weight  iu  1845  was  871 
pounds;  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  supposed  to  be 
about  1000  pounds. 

A  Brutal  Master. — The  Newport  (Ky.)  News  says  that 
a  slave  was  chained  up  and  beaten  to  death  by  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Stigal,  who  gave  him  one  hundred  lashes  a  day 
for  six  days,  and  found  him  dead  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  The  slave's  offence  was,  going  to  see  his  wife, 
on  an  adjoining  plantation,  after  having  been  forbidden. 

The  Isthmus  Route. — Three  large  cargoes  of  oil,  from 
the  South  Pacific,  are  daily  expected  at  Panama,  N.  G., 
to  be  transported  over  the  railroad,  thus  avoiding  the 
tedious  and  perilous  passage  around  the  boisterous  re- 
gion of  Cape  Horn. 

Bricks  in  England. — A  paper  lately  read  before  the 
English  Society  of  Arts,  states  that  the  quantity  of 
bricks  made  per  annum  in  England,  is  1,800,000,000, 
Manchester  alone  making  130,000,000,  London  averaging 
about  the  same.    Taking  bricks  at  the  low  average  of 


three  tons  per  thousand,  the  annual  weight  would  bi  I 
5,400,000  tons,  and  the  capital  employed  2,000,00(  I 
pounds  sterling.  The  number  of  patents  connected  witl  i 
the  manufacture  is  stated  at  230. 

Great  Drain  of  Specie. — The  shipments  of  specie  fron  j 
England  to  India,  China,  Egypt  and  Malta,  for  the  half  I 
year  just  ended,  reached  £8,760,641,  while  from  th  i 
Mediterranean  ports  an  additional  sum  of  £1,845,391 1 
was  sent,  making  an  aggregate  of  £10,606,040,  or  ove  j 
$53,000,000,  all  of  which  was  silver,  except  £116,000  j 

Killed  by  a  Bear. — On  the  28th  ult.,  a  boy  eleven  year  j 
old,  was  killed  and  devoured  by  a  large  bear  on  th' 
marshes  near  Detroit.  The  boy  had  gone  out  of  tin  j 
town  with  his  brother  to  gather  raspberries,  and  whil 
thus  occupied  was  seized  by  the  bear.  It  is  unusual  fo  I 
these  animals  to  be  found  so  near  the  city. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schoo 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  month! 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mak  ] 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  a  j 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  30'! 
Arch  street.  ! 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  c 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  at  her  residence  i! 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  AmeliI 
Smith,  a  beloved  member  and  overseer  of  Burlingto| 
Monthly  Meeting.  By  the  removal  of  this  dear  friend  a 
affecting  blank  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  church  in  which  duii 
ing  many  years  she  occupied  important  appointments,  bi| 
in  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  poor,  to  whoii 
she  was  a  kind  and  discreet  benefactress.  In  her  acts  i| 
charity,  which,  while  unassuming,  were  very  abundani 
she  was  exemplary  in  the  care  with  which  she  invest 
gated  the  cases  which  claimed  her  notice,  so  applyiui 
the  means  of  which  she  felt  herself  to  be  the  stewardes'i 
as  not  to  create  dependence  or  diminish  self-respecl 
Her  removal  was  sudden,  but  she  had  for  a  considerab!! 
time  calmly  contemplated  her  constitutional  liability  li 
apoplectic  seizure.  Her  friends  are  consoled  in  the  pe 
suasion  that  her  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  that  to  her  mi) 
be  applied  the  language:  "Blessed  is  that  servant,  who 
the  Lord  when  he  comcth  shall  find  so  waiting." 

 ,  in  this  city  on  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  at  til 

residence  of  her  brother-in-law  John  C.  Allen,  Ann  1 
Leeds,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Leeds,  of  Westfiel 
N.  J.,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  Of  a  meek  and  qilii 
spirit,  this  dear  Friend,  when  prostrated  by  wasting  di 
ease  upon  a  bed  of  languishing,  was  enabled  to  bear  In 
sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divit 
will,  often  supplicating  that  "the  Lord's  hand  might  nc 
spare  nor  his  eye  pity,  till  he  brought  forth  perfedtic 
in  her."  Through  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  a  gr: 
cioas  Redeemer,  the  blessed  assurance  was  granted  lit1 
of  an  admittance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  of  rest  an! 
peace,  and  she  was  enabled  patiently  to  "wait  all  tl! 
appointed  time  till  her  change  came."  "Blessed  aretl) 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Seventh  month  last,  in  tl. 

fiftj  -ninth  year  of  his  age,  William  F.  Fawcett,  a  men' 
ber  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Columbian 
county,  Ohio.    Through  the  sanctifying  power  of  Dh  il 
grace  he  was  enabled  to  say  "Not  my  will,  but  thiuc, 
Lord,  be  done." 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Istketic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 
Egypt,  Nile  Boat  Lotus,  Town  of  Atfeh,  1 
Jan.  14,  1853.  J 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  favourably  situated 
i  the  summit  of  a  small  elevation,  is  the  beautiful 
ilumn  called  Porupey's  Pillar.    It  is  said  to  have 
en  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  which  extended 
thi3  direction  towards  the  lake  Mareotis.  Dif- 
•ent  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  time  when 
was  erected.    But  as  I  travel  for  health  chiefly, 
lm  obliged  to  leave  antiquarian  inquiries  to  oth- 
>.    It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety  feet  in 
jight,  exclusive  of  its  Corinthian  capital.    It  is 
Ji.'ery  striking  object;  beautiful  in  its  position,  as 
■|11  as  its  symmetry  and  great  height.    At  the 
11  it  of  the  gently  rising  hill  on  which  it  stands,  is 
ii  extensive  Mohammedan  grave-yard,  filled  with 
i  rude  white  monuments. 

^inong  other  objects  and  places  of  attraction, 
>  found  time  to  visit  the  palace  of  the  Pasha, 
4  ich  overlooks  what  is  denominated  the  u  old 
labour,"  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
t  te  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  fitted  up.  It 
i]s  the  varied  and  gorgeous  richness  of  Oriental- 
iii,  with  scarcely  a  violation  of  a  just  and  severe 
euplicity.  Surrounded  with  gardens  filled  with 
Iji  ever  blooming  trees  and  flowers  of  the  East, 
i reminded  one  of  those  enchanted  palaces  which 
(.iental  poets  and  romancers  love  to  describe, 
ilt  must  be  admitted,  that  Alexandria  at  the 
j  sent  time,  is  far  from  being  what  it  was  once, 
lithe  period  of  its  early  prosperity,  it  was  fifteen 
raes  in  circumference,  and  contained  six  hundred 
tiusand  inhabitants,  including  slaves.  At  present 
ii population  is  said  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand, 
fine  writers  place  the  number  higher.  It  has 
Mg  ceased  to  be  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
tl  seat  of  science  and  the  arts.  Comparative 
pertyhas  taken  the  place  of  the  immense  wealth 
v|  ch  it  once  gathered  from  the  contributions  of 
ay  nations.  The  high  civilization,  which  in  the 
s  of  the  Ptolemies  attracted  the  notice  of  other 
tes  and  communities,  has  gone  back,  at  least 
mg  considerable  portions  of  the  people,  to  a 
e  of  semi-barbarism.  But  humanity  with  its 
d  and  evil,  is  not  extinct.  The  Turk,  though 
'Uower  of  Mohammed,  is  still  a  man,  and  not 
lout  man's  capabilities  of  intellect  and  feeling; 
I  think  I  may  add,  that,  in  his  calm  couute- 
ce,  and  ample  forehead,  and  dignified  manner, 
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he  leaves  an  impression  which  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  original  capacity  and 
power  of  his  race.  The  poor  Arab  beneath  his 
rude  garment  bears  a  heart  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  treacherous  and  cruel,  but  which  I  am 
obliged  to  say  exhibited  kindness  to  me.  Much  of 
the  beauty  of  outward  nature  still  remains ; — and 
amid  many  things  which  are  strange,  and  some 
things  which  are  unpleasant,  there  is  not  a  little 
which  is  fitted  to  please  both  the  eye  and  heart. 

I  walked  through  some  of  the  bazaars.  Much 
business  is  still  done  in  them.  The  Turkish  mer- 
chant, meditative,  and  never  in  a  hurry,  sits  cross- 
legged,  seldom  without  his  pipe,  and  tenacious  of 
the  dignity  of  his  flowing  beard  and  turban.  Va- 
rious are  the  dresses  and  languages.  There  are 
traders  from  different  nations,  and  in  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at  home, 
many  Italians  have  found  their  way  here.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  there  is  a 
clear  blue  sky  above  them.  Carriages  there  are 
none ;  but  men  and  veiled  women  are  riding  on 
diminutive  donkeys.  Camels  with  heavy  burdens, 
reminding  us  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  march 
slowly  through  the  streets. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  we  sailed  in 
a  beautiful  boat,  called  the  Lotus,  on  a  two  months' 
voyage  up  the  Nile ;  the  great  river,  which  has  not 
only  fertilized  Egypt,  but  nourished  humanity.  We 
were  four  in  number ;  the  same  little  company 
who  have  traversed  together  France,  Savoy,  and 
the  different  States  of  Italy,  and  who  have  found 
the  attractions  of  travel  enhanced  by  the  pleasure 
of  each  other's  society.  We  started  from  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  with  a  favourable  breeze, 
on  the  Mahtnoudie  Canal,  which  connects  Alexan- 
dria with  the  Nile  at  Atfeh,  the  place  from  which 
I  date  thi3  letter.  The  part  of  the  city  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  rest  upon  it,  contrasts  advantageously 
with  the  other  parts.  There  are  many  good  build- 
ings in  this  part  of  Alexandria,  and  a  bigher  cul- 
tivation. By  the  side  of  the  streets,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  are  the  palm-tree,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  acacia  with  its  "  yellow  hair."  It  was  here 
that  we  heard  for  the  first  time  the  noisy  wheel  of 
the  sakhia,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  from 
the  canal  for  irrigating  the  lands.  The  large  and 
well-watered  gardens  are  rich  with  the  productions 
of  the  climate,  and  gorgeous  with  the  hues  of 
Eastern  flowers. 

The  canal  connecting  Alexandria  and  the  Nile 
is  a  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is 
ninety  feet  wide.  This  canal  is  undoubtedly  an 
extraordinary  work  for  modern  Egypt,  where  there 
are  so  few  evidences  of  practical  energy  and  im- 
provement. A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
called  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  despotic 
will  of  the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  were  employed  in 
its  excavation.  It  was  excavated  in  a  single  year, 
but  at  the  sad  cost  of  some  thirty  thousand  work- 
men, who  perished  through  want,  fatigue  and 
cruelty. 

In  going  through  the  canal,  we  have  passed  nu- 
merous boats  from  ten  to  thirty  and  forty  tons  bur- 
den. They  are  on  their  way  to  Alexandria  from 
different  places  on  the  Nile,  and  are  loaded  with 


the  products  of  the  country,  particularly  wheat 
and  cotton.  We  have  had  thus  far  a  favourable 
breeze,  and  our  boat  throwing  out  her  larg^e  lofty 
sail,  has  advanced  with  good  speed.  The  crew  are 
in  excellent  spirits.  With  the  exception  of  our 
pilot,  they  all  seem  to  be  of  Arabic  descent.  Many 
of  them  have  friends  at  the  different  towns  and 
villages  which  we  expect  to  pass.  Our  captain 
lives  at  Gheneh,  nearly  opposite  the  celebrated 
Denderah,  and  more  than  five  hundred  miles  above 
Alexandria.  He  has  reason  to  be  chaerful.  His 
wife  and  children  are  there.  Our  pilot  is  a  Nu- 
bian. His  name  is  Hassan.  He  is  not  swarthy 
like  the  natives  of  Eygpt,  but  black,  of  the  deepest 
hue.  His  full  muscular  form  is  in  perfect  propor- 
tions. He  walks  erect,  and  with  a  natural  and 
firm  step.  His  countenance  is  open  and  generous. 
His  eye  is  darkness  lighted.  When  he  speaks,  he 
accompanies  what  he  says  with  a  natural  move- 
ment of  the  hands  and  body,  which  is  full  of  dig- 
nity and  grace.  No  one  can  see  him  without  feel- 
ing that  he  has  a  capacity  above  his  situation.  He 
has  a  wife  and  children  at  Assouan,  near  the  first 
cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

When  I  look  upon  these  people,  and  study  their 
characters,  and  little  personal  histories,  I  cannot 
harmonize  with  those  persons  who  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  them.  There  is  something  in  them  which 
interests  me.  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  already 
to  know  that  they  have  the  ties  and  sympathies 
which  humanity  recognizes,  and  which  religion 
sanctifies.  If  science,  exiled  by  a  haughty  des- 
potism, has  been  compelled  to  neglect  them,  nature 
has  not  forgotten  to  be  their  teacher.  Their  affec- 
tions are  not  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  intellect. 
They  all  of  them  have  a  spot  which  they  call  their 
home.  The  past  lives  in  their  memories,  and  the 
clay-built  hut  of  their  fathers  is  still  dear  to  their 
hearts. 

After  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  passage 
of  other  boats,  we  have  just  gone  down  the  locks. 
We  are  now  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  on  one  of  its  branches,  which,  however,  is  a 
mighty  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width.  The  flag  of  America  is  floating  over  us. 
We  are  sailing  under  the  town  of  Atfeh,  which  is 
at  the  termination  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  high, 
rich  banks  which  overlook  the  river.  And  it  is  at 
Atfeh  that  I  date  and  close  my  letter,  as  I  look 
around  me  upon  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  cast  my 
thoughts  forward  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  to 
Denderah  and  Thebes. 

City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1853. 
As  I  remarked  in  my  last  letter,  we  left  the 
Mahmoudie  canal  and  entered  the  Nile  at  the  town 
of  Atfeh,— ascending  it  by  the  Rosetta  branch. 
A  little  below  the  city  of  Cairo  this  great  river,  as 
if  desirous  of  rescuing  a  larger  portion  of  fertility 
from  the  surrounding  deserts,  divides  itself  into 
two  streams  of  nearly  equal  size.  One  of  them, 
the  Daraietta  branch,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
and  passing  by  the  considerable  towns  of  Semenood 
and  Mansoora,  enters  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
city  of  Bamietta.  This  city  contains  at  the  present 
time  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  was 
formerly  much  more  important  than  at  present; 
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and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  was  regarded  as 
the  entrance  and  the  key  to  Egypt  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Rosetta  branch  flows  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, and  enters  the  Mediterranean  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Rosetta.  The  Rosetta  and  Damictta 
branches  at  their  entrance  into  the  sea  are  eighty 
miles  distant  from  each  other; — leaving  between 
them  the  triangular  tract  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  denominated, 
on  account  of  its  foim,  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The 
Delta  was  anciently  much  larger  than  at  present. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  it  was  the  land  of  Goshen, 
which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  narra- 
tives o|'  the  Old  Testament, — also  the  great  Egyp- 
tian city  of  Zonn,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  likewise,  which  was  situated  on  the  an- 
cient Tauitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 

In  ascending  the  Nile  from  Atfeh  to  Cairo  by  the 
Rosetta  branch,  we  were  frecmently  delayed  by 
opposing  winds.  This  was  in  some  respects  favour- 
able. It  gave  us  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
numerous  villages  which  line  its  banks,  and  to  no- 
tice the  methods  of  living  and  sources  of  support. 
The  people  have  a  knowledge  of  a  few  domestic 
mechanic  arts,  such  as  the  making  of  a  coarse 
pottery,  the  weaving  and  colouring  of  cloths,  boat- 
building and  the  making  of  bricks.  They  mingle 
straw  with  the  mud  or  clay  from  which  their  bricks 
are  made,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Dut  they  find  their  principal  support  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  in  the  keeping  of  flocks  and 
herds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Fri  end." 

"Ie  Cannot  Serve  Cod  and  Mammon." 

"While  so  much  of  the  disposition  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  numbers  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  fashions, 
manners  and  customs  of  those  about  them,  and  so 
little  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion in  their  houses,  furniture,  and  manner  of  lite, 
among  even  those  in  high  stations  in  some  places 
in  Society,  who  should  be  as  standard-bearers  and 
pillars  in  the  church,  how  can  we  look  for  an  ad- 
vancement of  the  good  cause  which  they  profess  to 
have  at  heart — so  far  as  they  arc  concerned  in  its 
promotion — or  for  an  increase  of  attachment  in  the 
younger  m<  mbers  of  Society  to  its  principles  and 
testimonies?  and  who  can  witness  these  departures 
from  primitive  simplicity  and  sobriety,  and  deny 
the  need  of  reformation  amongst  us? 

If,  while  professing  friendship  for  the  Truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  our  crucified  Saviour,  we  are  evincing 
an  undue  attachment  to  the  treasures,  honours  and 
pleasures  of  a  fading  and  wicked  world,  how  is  the 
religion  we  profess  reproached  by  our  hypocrisy ; 
for  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  nor  even  attempt 
it  wit  Ik  mt  dishonouring  the  holy  cause  of  religion. 
Those  who  are  not  for  the  Truth,  are  against  it, 
and  those  thai  gather  Dot  with  Chri.-t,  do  scatter 
abroad  ;  and  it  does  sometimes  appear  that  the 
Dumber  of  the  faithful  who  are  seeking  to  be  pre- 
Berved  from  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
h  it,  ifl  very  small. 

Errors,. great  and  palpable  errors!  have  crept 
in  amongst  us,  in  respect  to  our  manner  of  life  and 
conversation,  and  it  will  require  long,  persevering 
and  forbearing  labour,  accompanied  with  much 
suffering,  to  cornet  them;  for  they  have  become 
deeply  rooted,  and  the  enemy  of  all  truth  is  very- 
subtle  in  making  excuses  for  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  them  ;  so  that  it  is  hard  convincing  the 
practisers  and  abettors  of  them,  of  the  suffering 
and  reproach  that  are  brought  upon  the  Truth, 
through  their  agency,  and  the  danger — both  to 
themselves,  and  from  their  example  to  others,  in 


these  departures — of  removal  from  the  immutable 
foundation,  upon  which  we  profess  to  build.  "  He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me," 
said  our  Redeemer,  "is  not  worthy  of  me;"  and 
his  apostle  declared,  "  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

And  is  it  no  evidence  that  our  affections  are  set 
on  things  below,  and  therefore  separated  from 
Christ,  that  we  are  seeking  to  make  a  display  of 
riches  and  talents,  to  secure  the  honour  and  praise 
of  men,  as  well  as  our  own  gratification?  As  well 
might  we  say  that  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  for  gain,  or  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  no  evidence  of  the  desire  for  enjoyment. 
All  the  cunning  and  craftiness  of  men  cannot  avail 
in  hiding  their  motives  from  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret,  and  enlighteneth  the  eyes  of  his  faithful 
children,  who,  with  singleness  of  heart,  are  seeking 
to  serve  and  follow  him,  whithersoever  he  may  be 
pleased  to  lead  them  ;  for  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  tear  him,"  and  these  are  enabled 
to  discern  between  that  which  serveth  God,  and 
and  that  which  serveth  him  not. 

Let  us,  therefore,  query  with  ourselves,  Are  we 
walking  by  faith,  or  by  sight :  is  the  attention  of 
our  minds  turned  inward  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit, 
or  outward  to  the  world  ;  its  fashions,  its  maxims, 
and  its  custcms,  or  in  other  words,  are  we  carnally- 
minded,  which  is  death,  or  spiritually-minded,  which 
is  life  and  peace  ? 

We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;  we  cannot 
be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms;  but  the  whole  business 
of  a  true  Christian  is  to  serve  God,  that  he  may 
become  heir  of  Him,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Christ; 
may  obtain  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  which  fadeth  not  away.  How  inconsistent 
with  our  profession  is  the  desire  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  appearance  of  outward  greatness,  since 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  but  is 
an  invisible  and  everlasting  kingdom.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  the  example  of  the  immediate  followers  of 
Christ,  who  left  all  to  follow  him,  and  the  terms 
of  salvation  and  peace  prescribed  by  him  to  the 
young  man  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  outward 
law,  and  yet  had  great  possessions,  with  which, 
when  required,  he  was  unwilling  to  part ;  for  the 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  continues  to  be  as 
narrow  as  ever  it  was,  being  a  spiritual  way,  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  outward  eye,  nor  trodden  in 
the  outward  strength ;  and  in  which  the  Spirit 
only  can  enter  unburdened  of  every  outward  thing, 
which  must  be  surrendered  up  to  Him  who  gave 
them  for  his  own  use,  so  that  whether  we  eat,  or 
whether  we  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  all  must 
be  done  unto  Him,  who  created  us  for  the  purpose 
of  his  own  glory. 

The  Truth  remains  unchangeably  the  same  as 
when  our  forefathers  espoused  it,  and  no  change, 
either  in  men  or  times,  will  ever  warrant  us  in  a 
departure  from  the  narrow  way  in  which  they  were 
led  and  continued,  notwithstanding  all  the  subtle 
reasonings  and  bitter  persecutions  of  the  worldly 
professors  of  a  self-pleasing  religion,  who  did  then 
and  yet  continue  to  despise  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  life  and  conversation,  into  which  the 
followers  of  a  meek  and  crucified  Redeemer  have 
ever  been  led  and  concerned  to  walk,  bearing  the 
cross  and  despising  the  shame;  according  to  the 
example  of  our  holy  Head  and  Leader,  who,  in  a 
seamless  garment,  and  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men. 


Be  careful  about  too  frequent  changes.  The 
enemy  of  our  peace  is  constantly  transforming  and 
changing  himself,  so  as  to  adapt  his  temptations 
with  DM81  BOOOCSB.    ( >n  the  other  hand,  the  blessed 


Prince  of  Peace  continues  to  be  "  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever." 

I  have  seldom  been  more  interested  than  the 
other  day  by  Major  A.  J.  Fraser,  in  his  description 
of  his  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  last — probably  the  first  ascent  to  the  very 
summit  which  was  ever  made.  A  Russian,  (Pro- 
fessor Paris,)  had  claimed  the  achievement  in  1846, 
and  one  or  two  others  at  different  periods  since : 
but  Maj.  Fraser  states  that  this  was  uniformly  de- 
nied by  the  most  intelligent  men  he  met  with  about 
Ararat,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Professor 
and  the  others  who  attempted  this  feat ;  and  also 
by  the  guides  who  attended  them,  who  attested 
that  they  reached  a  high  elevation,  but  turned  back 
before  attaining  the  summit.  Maj.  Frazer  had 
been  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Williams, 
the  defender  of  Kars;  and  having  seen  the  lasl 
Russian  leave  the  city,  he  and  three  other  officers 
resolved  to  ascend  the  mountain,  if  possible,  be- J 
fore  leaving  the  country,  where  they  had  sufferec  j 
so  much,  and  which  they  could  not  expect  to  se«j 
again. 

July  11,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parti 
started  from  Bayaridede,  escorted  by  Ezer  Bey,  ; 
Kurdish  chief,  and  for  three  hours  travelled  ove: 
a  plain  covered  with  black  volcanic  rocks  of  a  con 
choidal  fracture.  After  three  hours  more  the; 
reached  an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  bushe 
and  reeds,  which  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tain,  and  to  which  the  natives  brought  their  flock 
for  better  keeping  in  the  winter.  Several  hour 
later  they  reached  the  Bey's  quarters  on  the  sid 
of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  twenty  black  tent 
made  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and  covered  wit! 
the  skins  of  goats. 

Through  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  mountai 
felt  by  the  natives,  who  through  traditional  memc 
ries,  even  if  they  are  Turks  and  Kurds,  regard  i 
with  almost  the  awe  with  which  the  Israelites  gaze; 
upon  Sinai  when  they  saw  the  lightnings  and  hear 
the  thundering  from  its  summit,  the  party  was  un 
able  to  obtain  guides  at  any  price,  as  they  assertel 
that  whoever  attempted  to  ascend  it,  his  dead  bod' 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  i 
the  morning.  The  Pasha,  however,  sent  a  Tur 
to  see  if  they  reached  the  summit,  who  went  so  f: 
that  he  could  see  their  bodies  clearly  defined  again:  | 
the  sky,  and  then  abandoned  them. 

July  12,  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the  morninj 
the  party  started  on  their  daring  adventure.  Ui 
fortunately,  Maj.  Fraser  parted  from  his  comp:.J 
nions  in  the  darkness,  and  pursued  his  rough  an 
steep  route  alone  both  in  the  ascent  and  descee 
In  an  hour  and  an  half  he  reached  a  ridge,  fro 
the  summit  of  which  he  looked  down  upon  tl 
plain  of  Erivan,  while  in  the  distance  he  saw  tl 
Araxes  winding  its  way,  looking  like  a  thread  ; 
it  pursued  its  silvery  course.  For  twelve  thousar 
feet  of  ascent  his  way  lay  over  black  slippery  rod 
of  volcanic  origin,  on  which  he  could  hardly  Dtfti 
tain  a  foothold,  while  breathing  became  so  difficu 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  halt.  In  the  mea: 
time,  his  strength  became  exhausted,  and  he  w 
obliged  to  throw  himself  down  for  rest,  when  I 
fell  asleep  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from  which 
fall  would  have  been  instant  death.  Yet  there  1 
lay  and  slept,  he  knew  not  how  long,  with  no  ot 
to  wake  him,  and  with  no  one  to  protect  him,  b 
an  unseen  hand. 

After  ascending  12,000  feet,  he  came  to  the  r 
gion  of  snow  and  ice.  Breathing  became  mo 
and  more  difficult,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  su 
cess.  A  lonely  feeling  came  over  him,  and  tl 
world  seemed  to  be  gone,  as  clouds  came  at 
covered  up  all  below,  while  nothing  was  to  he  sc 
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above  except  a  white  peak,  which  seemed  to  pierce 
the  very  heavens.    But  even  here  were  seen  the 
traces  of  a  power  almost  as  energetic  and  terrible 
as  that  which  poured  the  ocean  over  this  sublime 
elevation,  and  according  to  tradition  drove  the  ark 
'into  so  strange  a  harbour;  for  around  him  the 
traveller  saw  several  craters  of  volcanoes  filled 
.with  red  cinders.    The  wind  became  strong,  and 
2nded  in  a  hurricane,  which  he  feared  would  blow 
hiin  off  and  send  him  into  the  Russian  territory, 
which  is  adjacent  to  one  side  of  the  mountain. 
'Attempting  to  turn,  he  was  driven  on  to  a  space 
'  jetween  two  ridges,  which  was  a  mere  bed  of  ice 
Covered  over  by  the  snow,  where  his  foot  slipped, 
.md  falling,  he  slid  down  the  steep  mountain-side 
ipon  his  back,  full  1500  feet,  as  he  judged,  mak- 
ing frequent  gyrations  and  convolutions  in  his  rapid 
descent,  and  every  moment  expecting  instantaneous 
■eath  by  being  hurled  into  the  terrible  vortexes 
'rheih  yawned  to  receive  him.    In  this  condition 
e  lost  his  senses ;  but  Providence  kindly  watching 
'  ver  him,  was  better  than  his  reason  and  strength; 
jpr  as  he  plowed  his  way  downward  with  his  feet 
jremost,  the  snow  was  forced  into  a  ridge  between 
is  legs ;  and  steadily  diminishing  the  momentum 
'  hich  was  carrying  him  downwards,  at  last  stop- 
ed  him  in  his  unwilling  career.    With  fingers 
men,  and  his  hands  bleeding  from  cuts  made  by 
ae  ice,  and  afraid  to  rise  lest  he  should  start  on 
is  journey  again,  he  at  last  stuck  the  barbed  end 
f  his  walking  pole  into  the  ice,  and  carefully  and 
embling  drawing  up  his  feet  a  few  inches,  and 
jriggling  about  so  as  to  move  a  hand's  breadth  or 
t>,  he  stuck  in  his  pole  again,  till  at  last  by  the 
,.ntof  muscular  effort  and  perseverance,  he  reached 
position  of  safety.    An  immense  abyss  lay  be- 
|;ath  the  glacier,  on  whose  brink  he  was  stopped 
most  by  miraculous  interposition.    An  hour  and 
j id  a  half  were  spent  in  these  painful  struggles  for 
'itrication. 

Being  obliged  to  re-ascend,  his  progress  was  slow 
id  painful  after  quitting  the  glacier.  Breathing 
■  j  came  extremely  difficult,  which  was  increased  by 
jsulphureous  smell  sent  up  from  a  ravine,  which 
)  [most  created  suffocation.    Two-thirds  the  dis- 
nce  up  the  mighty  cone  for  whose  summit  the 
iveller  was  struggling,  he  encountered  a  wooden 
i  'jss  which  had  been  planted  by  the  Russians,  and 
"  pbably  was  the  terminus  of  their  ascent.  At 
,jj>t  he  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  standing 
'.A  the  summit  of  Ararat,  about  18,000  feet  above 
1 ;  sea,  and  standing  alone,  where  no  human  foot 
'•Id  trod  since  the  solitary  ship  which  floated  over 
A. 3  and  oceans  landed  its  passengers  there,  or 
■fight  have  landed  them.    He  felt  the  emotions  of 
uronqueror;  for  he  had  triumphed  over  difficulties, 
hal  almost  over  death,  and  the  world  lay  at  his 
'\t  t.    But  he  could  not  be  proud  ;  for  the  cold  was 
anse,  benumbing  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
TBeatening  to  give  him  a  sepulture  among  the 
,  t'  rlu^tin^  snows  and  ice  of  Ararat.    Aware  of 
:;1  danger,  he  rallied  his  remaining  strength,  and 
'^Wghtrest  behind  a  protecting  peak,  till  finding 
^l]  powers  revived,  he  rushed  to  the  highest  of  the 
''Hiee  cones  which  rise  from  the  summit  plateau, 
raking  a  careful  survey  of  the  summit  plateau 
c  Ararat,  Maj.  Fraser  judged  it  to  be  300  yards 
i  length  from  East  to  West,  by  50  to  70  in  width, 
"ill  was  entirely  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  into  the 
J*  l|  er  of  which  he  sank  to  his  knees.    The  pano- 
la  was  grand  and  impressive  beyond  descrip- 
i.    To  the  North  were  seen  the  peaks  of  the 
icasus  covered  with  snow ;  on  the  East,  the 
ixes  and  the  broad  plains  of  Persia ;  on  the 
-t,  the  mountain  ranges  of  Armenia ;  while  to 
South  the  still  waters  of  lake  Van  glittered  in 
lot*1 1  sun  like  molten  glass.    At  times  the  clouds, 
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rising  from  below,  and  spreading  around  like  a 
mighty  sheet,  presented  a  picture  of  strange  and 
admirable  beauty,  both  in  their  colours  and  the 
gambols  they  seemed  to  be  playing  :  currents  of  air 
breaking  through  them  and  forcing  up  other  clouds 
as  it  were  edgewise  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane  of  the  others,  and  then  driving  them  about 
in  a  wild  melee,  as  though  impelled  by  the  spirits 
of  evil.  Sometimes  it  was  appalling  to  look  down 
upon  them  in  their  excited  and  fanciful  divertide- 
ments. 

Again  our  traveller  became  exhausted  and 
sleepy,  and  despite  his  efforts  to  rally,  he  sank 
down  and  slept  an  hour  on  the  very  summit  of 
Ararat.  Awaking  from  his  sleep,  he  saw  his  dan- 
ger, with  the  consciousness  of  little  power  to  escape 
it.  To  remain  where  he  was  was  death,  while  his 
exhausted  powers  made  a  removal  almost  impossi- 
ble. But  he  rallied  ;  he  started,  and  sometimes  in 
the  dark,  and  half  the  way  by  moonlight,  and 
often  sliding  down  on  the  snow,  and  the  glaciers, 
he  at  last  reached  the  camp  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  exhausted  in  every  bone  and  sinew,  and 
cruelly  lacerated  in  his  flesh  by  the  huge  and  rough 
volcanic  rocks  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  over  or 
creep  around.  His  companions  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  and  returning  in  safety, 
though  strangely  they  did  not  happen  to  meet 
with  each  other  either  ascending,  on  the  summit  or 
in  the  descent. 

The  ibex  was  seen  high  up  the  mountain,  and 
on  the  very  summits  of  some  of  the  peaks ;  but  no 
other  animals  were  discovered,  nor  was  a  fowl  or 
bird  seen  flying  in  the  heavens  or  resting  upon  the 
ground.  The  moth  was  the  last  form  of  animal 
life  observed. 

The  boundaries  of  three  kingdoms  almost  touch 
upon  Ararat,  viz.,  Russia,  Persia  and  Turkey.  On 
the  Russian  side,  the  mountain  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular, while  on  the  Turkish,  ascent  by  horses  is 
utterly  impracticable  for  any  distance.  The 
juniper  grows  some  distance  up  the  sides,  and 
yellow  everlasting,  the  blue-bell,  the  forget-me-not, 
a  large  daisy,  and  a  flower  resembling  the  China 
aster,  while  lower  down  grass  is  produced.  A 
great  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  black 
volcanic  rock,  while  the  cones  rising  here  and  there 
like  so  many  chimneys  not  only  remain  the  memo- 
rials of  a  mighty  subterranean  power  which  even 
raised  Ararat  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 
from  the  deep,  but  seem  preserved  and  ready  to 
resume  their  work  and  return  to  their  old  uses 
whenever  the  decreed  day  arrives. 

Maj.  Fraser  was  utterly  spent  by  the  hardships 
he  endured  and  the  efforts  he  made,  but  came  off 
far  better  than  his  companions,  who  in  addition  to 
exhaustion  were  blind  for  two  days.  Resting  two 
days,  on  the  15th  he  ascended  Little  Ararat, 
which  is  13,000  feet  high,  and  without  snow  and 
ice,  and  whose  summit  is  an  immense  crater.  Vol- 
canic action  was  as  recent  as  1845,  when  dirt  and 
stones  were  thrown  down,  which  buried  a  monas- 
tery and  destroyed  a  village  of  500  houses.  When 
the  Major  reached  the  camp  upon  his  descent,  the 
Pasha  was  so  much  amazed  at  the  feat  that  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Sultan  at  once  informing  him  of  the 
fact,  while  wondering  crowds  gathered  around,  de- 
claring he  was  a  prophet  of  God,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  returned  in  safety.  The  lame  and 
the  blind  pressed  around  him,  begging  him  to  touch 
their  diseased  members,  assured  he  had  the  power 
to  cure  them ;  and  when  he  denied  it,  and  reve- 
rently directed  them  to  God,  they  pointed  to  the 
end  of  his  stick,  which,  having  been  split,  he  had 
wound  around  with  brass  wire.  "  See,"  said  they, 
"  the  end  of  the  stick  ;  there  lies  the  virtues ;  only 
touch  us  with  it,  thou  Prophet  of  God,  and  we 


shall  be  cured."  It  was  in  vain  he  protested  ;  the 
brass  wire  was  the  proof  of  his  divine  mission, 
apart  from  his  safe  descent ;  and  brass  in  every 
age,  when  there  has  been  enough  of  it,  has  an- 
swered the  same  purpose  with  impostors.  But 
here  a  very  small  quantity  was  sufficient — the 
wire  only  bound  around  the  end  of  a  split  cane. — 
Late  PajKr. 


For  "The  Triend." 

Marriage. 

I  scarcely  know  of  any  one  thing  that  more 
clearly  marks  the  degeneracy  into  which  our  once 
favoured  Society  has  fallen,  than  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  different  portions  of  it,  to  do  away 
with  our  long-established  and  divinely  authorized 
prohibitions  respecting  marriage.  Were  our  fore- 
fathers mistaken  in  their  apprehensions  as  to  the  best 
safeguards  to  be  placed  along  the  path-way  of  our 
youth  ;  or  does  something  now  exist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Society  different  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  days  of  our  pristine  purity,  rendering  the  com- 
mand, "  be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers," less  obligatory  upon  us  now  than  former- 
ly ?  What  is  the  experience  of  those  who  depart 
from  our  regulations  in  this  particular  ?  Is  it  not 
that  they  are  drawn  further  and  further  from  the 
path  of  self-denial,  and  gradually  weaned  from 
first  impressions,  till  finally  they  become  utterly 
lost  in  the  ways  of  the  world  :  or,  if  they  return 
at  all,  is  it  not  through  great  suffering,  and  a  con- 
demnation of  the  very  step  which  their  friends 
and  brethren  are  striving  to  guard  them  against? 

Persuaded  I  am,  that  if  those  of  our  members 
who  are  thinking  about  making  this  change  in  life, 
would  but  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  humility  and  sin- 
cerity, and  ask  with  believing  hearts  for  his  aid 
and  guidance,  there  would  be  a  way  made  for  them 
to  proceed  without  violating  this  important  rule. 
Oh,  that  every  one  knew  and  could  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  influence  either  for  good  or  evil, 
exerted  by  a  husband  and  wife  over  each  other: 
the  choosing  of  a  companion  for  life  may  prove 
the  turning  poiut  of  our  spiritual  warfare ;  for  if 
there  be  no  act  or  acts  daily  committed  to  draw 
us  entirely  and  at  once  away  from  the  blessed  re- 
quirements of  Truth,  he  or  she  may  be  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  our  spirits,  holding  us  down  to  the 
things  of  time — whereas  if  the  connection  is  of  the 
Lord's  ordering,  they  will  doubtless  prove  a  help 
to  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  their  soul's 
salvation.  Listen  not,  beloved  young  Friends,  to 
the  plausible  arguments  of  those  who  would  break 
down  the  hedge  that  has  in  wisdom  been  cast 
around  for  your  protection ;  but  listen  only  to  that 
still  small  voice  which  speaks  God's  eternal  Truth 
in  the  secret  of  your  hearts ;  and  as  this  is  lived 
under  you  will  be  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  discipline  you  are 
living  under,  and  receive  strength  to  come  up  to 
the  defence  of  all  our  Christian  testimonies  in  their 
original  and  binding  simplicity — you  will  experience 
a  renewed  attachment  for  them,  not  as  the  "  be- 
queathed opinion"  of  our  worthy  founders,  but  as 
a  fresh  emanation  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  true  light. 

May  those  of  our  members  wherever  found,  and 
especially  in  high  places,  who  are  advocating  a  re- 
jection of  our  discipline  that  relates  to  marriage, 
pause  before  it  is  too  late.  May  they  cease  from 
sowing  the  seeds  of  destruction ;  and  may  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stem  the  tide  of  degeneracy 
which  shows  itself  in  this  and  other  ways,  remain 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  rather  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  the 
good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  is." 
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At 


The  Business  of  Insurance, 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical 


Association,  a  paper  was  read  by  S.  Brown,  Esq., 
on  the  subject  of  insurance.  We  abstract  some  of 
the  statements  therein  made,  and  report  them  in 
federal  currency. 

There  are  only  65  insurance  offices  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  39  are  in  London ;  there  are 
but  seven  in  Scotland  and  two  in  Ireland — making 
74  companies  in  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of 
property  of  all  kinds  insured  is  $5,400,000,000. 
Mr.  Brown  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  fire  in- 
surance in  Great  Britain,  stating  that  the  earliest 
attempts  were  made  in  London  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  1680  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  issued  policies,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  about  two  years,  when  it  cancelled  its 
policies  and  returned  the  premiums.  In  1696  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  estab- 
lished, in  1706  the  Sun,  in  1714  the  Union,  in 
1717  the  Westminister,  and  in  1721  the  Koyal 
Exchange  and  the  London  Assurance;  Lloyd's 
(underwriters)  was  established  in  1772. 

In  France  a  larger  amount  of  property  is  in- 
sured than  in  England,  as  by  the  laws  of  that 
country  a  tenant  must  answer  for  a  fire,  unless  he 
can  prove  that  it  happened  by  accident,  or  by 
fault  of  construction,  or  that  it  was  communicated 
by  an  adjoining  house.  In  France  there  is  insur- 
ance on  property  amounting  to  $8,700,000,000. 
In  Belgium,  the  amount  insured  is  about  $680,- 
000,000.  From  Holland  no  information  could  be 
obtained.  In  Sweden  there  are  five  companies  in 
Stockholm,  besides  some  minor  local  mutual  asso- 
ciations in  the  provinces.  In  Denmark  there  was 
a  company  established  in  1778,  and  remodelled  in 
1843,  which  has  a  privilege  for  insuring  goods, 
furniture,  and  moveable  property. 

The  late  Czar  of  Russia,  in  1847,  forbade  the 
insurance  of  property  situated  in  Russia  with  for- 
eign offices  under  the  fine  of  three  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  insured.  By  the  same  ukase,  a  tax  of  $  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  every  policy,  to 
contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  police  in  the  district  in  which  the  pro- 
perty insured  is  situated.  It  is  estimated  that 
$150,000,000  are  insured  in  Russia,  and  $80,000,- 
000  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  Germany,  it 
appears  twenty  proprietary  offices  insure  $1,4<!5,- 
000,000,  the  mutual  companies  $2,000,000,000, 
and  government  offices  $2,250,000,000.  Total, 
$5,675,000,000 ! ! 

The  average  annual  insurance  losses  in  all  coun- 
tries arc  estimated  to  be  the  immense  sum  of  twenty- 
three  million  dollars. 

Some  curious  items  occur  as  causes  of  fire.  In 
London,  for  instance,  about  one  case  occurs  each 
year  from  the  following  causes : — Sewing  and 
reading  in  bed,  hunting  bugs,  thawing  a  watcr- 
pipe,  liursting  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  frying  fish, 
suicide  by  charcoal,  warming  beds,  and  sealing 
letters.  Places  of  worship  exhibit  a  very  consid- 
erable percentage  of  total  destruction  ;  and  thirty- 
four  cases  of  fires  in  theatres  in  twenty-four  years 
showed  no  medium  between  complete  destruction 
and  slight  damage  Boston  T/unscript. 


degree  of  virtue,  to  acquire  the  cool  and  silent 
admiration  of  constant  and  close  observers,  than 
to  catch  the  undistinguishing  applause  of  the  vul- 
gar. Men  accustomed  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
may  think  it  a  mean  occupation  to  be  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  a  family.  It  is,  however,  only  by 
comparison  that  they  are  rendered  to  a  superficial 
eye,  petty  and  insignificant.  View  them  apart, 
and  their  necessity  and  their  importance  imme- 
diately rises.  How  many  daily  occasions  there  are 
for  the  exercise  of  patience,  forbearance,  benevo- 
lence, good  humour,  cheerfulness,  candour,  sincer- 
ity, compassion,  self-denial !  How  many  instances 
occur  of  satirical  hints,  of  ill-natured  witticisms,  of 
fretfulness,  impatience,  strife  and  envyings ;  besides 
those  of  disrespect,  discontent,  sloth,  and  very 


'- 


questionably  had  much  to  do  with  these  objections 
but  it  was  not  all  prejudice,  for  the  almost  tots 
absence  of  proper  arrangements  for  supply  of  fres 
air,  and  removing  smoke  and  foul  air,  rendere 
the  burning  coal  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeabl 
companion  in  a  room. 

Wood  was  then  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Enj 
land,  and  the  forests  but  scantily  supplied  tb 
wants  of  the  people.  Turf  or  peat  was  also  employ 
ed  in  some  districts  as  it  still  is  in  Ireland  and  i 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  in  all  Englan 
wood  is  at  present  unknown  as  a  domestic  fuel- 
coal  has  entirely  superseded  it. — Scientific  Ame 


Soloctad. 

Happy  Heart  and  Home. 
Dome-tic  life  presents  many  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  as  well  as  (he  more  exalted  sta- 
tions of  honour  and  ambition.  For  though  its 
sphere  is  more  humble,  and  its  transactions  are 
less  splendid,  yet  the  duties  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  it,  constitute  the  basis  of  all  public  character 
Perfection  in  private  life  is  by  fir  the  more  arduous 
attainment  of  the  two,  since  it  involves  a  higher 


many  other  seeds  of  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  perhaps  small,  but  for  the  guilt  of  which  we 
shall  most  assuredly  be  judged.  When  we  con- 
sider that  private  life  also  has  its  trials,  tempta- 
tions and  troubles,  it  ought  surely  lo  make  us  vigi- 
lant, when  around  our  own  fireside,  lest  we  should 
quiet  our  own  apprehensions,  and  cease  from  our 
daily  watchfulness. 

Prove  your  love  and  affection  for  your  family, 
and  your  friendship  and  attachment  for  all  your 
connexions,  by  using,  not  partial,  hypocritical, 
momentary  acts  of  kindness,  but  one  universal, 
constant,  animated  effort,  one  sincere  desire  of 
rendering  others  happy,  united  with  compassion 
for  their  sufferings,  charity  and  candour  for  their 
errors,  and  forgiveness  for  their  injuries.  Espe- 
cially cultivate  a  benevolent  disposition,  an  incli- 
nation rather  to  think  and  speak  well  than  ill  of 
those  around,  accompanied  with  that  candour 
which  exposes  not  the  errors,  but  rather  the  vir- 
tues of  others  to  view  ;  and  which  brings  to  light 
with  regret  their  failings,  for  no  other  end  than 
their  suppression. 

The  Days  Before  Coal. — There  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  coal-beds 
of  England  are  the  real  natural  source  of  its  phy- 
sical wealth.  Without  coal,  it  never  would  have 
been  a  manufacturing  country,  without  it  no  cotton 
factories  would  ever  have  been  created,  and  no 
steamships  would  ever  have  floated  on  its  waters. 
It  is  simply  because  it  has  the  largest  coal  fields  in 
Europe,  that  it  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  introduce  the  use  of  coal  among  the  old 
English  people. 

It  was  first  used  in  that  country  about  six  cen- 
turies ago,  and  at  that  time  Englishmen  would  not 
use  the  sooty  fuel  in  their  houses.  It  did  not  sui 
the  fire  places  or  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people; 
but  it  was  found  well  adapted  for  the  blacksmith 
and  the  lime  burner.  Only  the  layers  near  the 
surface  and  in  coal  fields  adjacent  to  rivers,  or  seas, 
were  first  opened  ;  but  when  the  demand  increased, 
the  miners  dived  more  deeply  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  boldly  worked  the  coal  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found.  When  the  mines  became  deep, 
the  miners  were  sadly  perplexed  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  water;  and  it  was  not  till  the  steam-engine 
came  to  their  aid  that  they  fully  mastered  this  dif- 
ficulty. But  the  prejudices  of  the  users  were  as 
difficult  to  surmount  as  the  perils  of  the  miners. 
A  citizen  of  London  (it  is  said)  was  once  tried  and 
executed  for  burning  c  oal  in  opposition  to  a  stringent 
law  passed  in  respect  to  that  subject ;  but  even  long 
after  such  intolerance  as  this  had  passed  away,  coal 
was  tnlxMJcd  in  good  society.  Ladies  had  a  theory 
that  the  black  abomination  spoiled  their  complcx- 
lon  ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  point  of  etiquette 
not  to  sit  in  a  room  warmed  by  a  coal  fire,  or  to 
cat  meat  roasted  by  such  means.    Prejudice  un- 


Epistle,  1656. 
After  I  had  visited  most  parts  of  the  natio  i 
and  was  come  to  London  again,  finding  that  e\j 
spirit  at  work,  which  had  drawn  J.  Naylor  and  L  j 
followers  out  of  the  Truth,  to  run  Friends  \M 
heats  about  him,  I  wrote  a  short  epistle  to  Friemi 
as  follows: — To  all  the  elect  seed  of  God,  calhj; 
Quakers,  where  the  death  is  brought  into  deati 
and  the  elder  is  servant  to  the  younger,  and  tl  j 
elect  is  known,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  but  o, 
tains  victory.    This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  G<{ 
to  you  all,  Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  pa  j 
to  strive  with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God,  lesi ;! 
hurt  yourselves,  and  run  into  the  same  nature,  o 
of  the  life.    For  patience  must  get  the  victor! 
and  to  answer  that  of  God  in  every  one,  whi: 
must  bring  victory  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  col 
trary.    Let  your  moderation,  temperance  and  {' 
tience  be  known  unto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  Gc 
For  that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  pi 
without  life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  a 
breeds  confusion;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  stri 
but  reacheth  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  eve 
one,  through  which  they  might  come  into  peace  a 
covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with  i 
other.    Therefore,  that  which  reacheth  this  witl 
of  God  in  yourselves,  and  in  others,  is  the  life  a> 
light,  which  will  outlast  all,  is  over  all,  and  vj 
overcome  all.    Therefore,  in  the  seed  of  life,  li 
which  bruiseth  the  seed  of  death.  G.  F.lj 


Splitting  Rocks  Witliout  Blasting.  —  Soj 
French  inventors  have  taken  out  a  patent  in  El 
land,  for  splitting  rocks  by  the  generation  of  M 
without  causing  an  explosion.  They  used  a  si 
stance  composed  of  100  parts  of  sulphur  by  weig 
100  of  saltpetre,  50  of  sawdust,  50  of  horse  mam 
and  10  of  common  salt.  The  saltpetre  and  CO 
mon  salt  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  f 
parts  of  molasses  are  added,  and  the  whole  iug 
dients  stirred  until  they  are  thoroughly  incor 
rated  together  in  one  mass,  which  is  then  dried  i 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  room,  or  by  exposure  to  the  H 
and  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  tamped  in  the  holes  bo|l 
for  blasting  rock  in  the  same  manner  as  powcj^ 
and  is  ignited  by  a  fusee.  It  does  not  causej 
explosion  upward  like  gunpowder,  but  generate 
great  heat,  which  splits  the  rock. 


In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  have  fo 
very  few  individuals  whose  enmity  towards  me" 
account  of  real  or  supposed  injuries,  was  so  - 
placable,  but  that  I  was  able  to  overcome  it  I 
persevering  acts  of  kindness. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  beyif  wc  werett 
to  be  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Holy  Rcdeeit- 

In  our  religious  Society,  how  would  all  eij- 
ings,  all  jealousies,  all  hard  thoughts,  and  all  f 
speaking  one  of  another,  and  toward  one  anot 't 
be  done  away  with,  and  wc  be  clothed  with 
charity  which  "  beareth  all  things,  belicvethl 
things,  endureUt  all  things!" 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  received  at 
he  office  of  "  The  Friend"  last  week  : — ] 

I  feel  that  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  express- 
ig  the  satisfaction  that  the  perusal  of  the  editorial 
rticle  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend"  has 
fforded  me,  exhibiting,  as  it  does  in  a  clear  and 
>rcible  manner,  some  of  the  weaknesses  and  grow- 
,ig  departures  which  have  crept  and  are  creeping 
ito  the  Society  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
i  lereof ;  threatening,  by  laying  waste  one  after  an- 
.ther  of  the  ancient  land-marks,  to  scatter  it  to  the 
i>ur  winds  ;  that     be  no  longer  a  people  in  scorn 
died  Quakers,  nor  in  truth  entitled  to  the  appli- 
ition  of  the  language  once  in  a  good  degree  deserv- 
ble :  "  a  peculiar  people  '  zealous  of  good  works.' " 
Oh,  that  all  who  love  the  Truth — that  desire 
•  ie  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  {right)  enlargement 
^her  borders,  might  unitedly  put  their  shoulders 
I j  the  work,  and  "  harmoniously  labour  together 
,r  the  advancement  of  Truth,  and  the  support  of 
ir  discipline,"  being  all  of  one  heart  and  one 
'ind,  united  together  even  as  the  heart  of  one 
an,  and  that  being  endued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
■  dgment,  they  might  be  enabled  to  "turn  the  battle 
the  gate ;"  that  the  spoil  and  devastation  of  the 
lemy  might  be  lessened  rather  than  increased, 
hich,  for  a  want  of  true  christian  zeal,  faithfulness 
'id  integrity,  I  have  sometimes  had  to  fear  has 
'  en  the  case.  D.  H. 


The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain, 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain, 
And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 

This  soul  to  God  in  after  days  I 

Household  Words. 


Rowlandsville,  Md.,  Eighth  mo.,  1857. 


Freighting  Oil. — In  all  the  endeavours  to  find 
route  for  a  canal  across  either  the  Isthmus  of 
'irien  or  of  Tehuantepec,  the  transportation  of 
'  •! ,  from  the  great  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
Miale  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  has  always  beenlook- 
S  to  as  an  important  item  of  the  business  to  be 
'  .'ticipated  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  it  proposed 
if  convey  oil  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  Panama 
'  i  lroad  until  a  few  days  since,  when  we  learned 
ufLt  a  New  Bedford  whaler  had  just  sent  home  a 
insider  able  cargo,  by  that  means.    It  is  well 
'Ijown  that  our  government  recently  availed  itself 

I  <' tbis  mode  of  exchanging  the  crew  of  a  war  ves- 
t  stationed  on  the  Pacific,  and  with  judicious 

-^iiiagement  by  all  parties,  this  means  of  saving 
it^C'  long  and  dreary  voyage  around  the  whole  con- 
sent of  South  America  may  soon  become  quite 

I I  jtaular. 

i«  I  A.  novel  and  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  the 
cajlhateT  or  less  amount  of  waste  always  attending 
iii  *1  carriage  of  oil,  has  been  lately  adopted  by  a 
bnwiccrn  in  New  Bedford,  in  putting  up  some  170 
•,itjc|ks  for  transportation  in  the  other  direction  to 
■ply  the  United  States  light-houses  on  the  Paci 
coast.  Barrels  containing  31  gallons,  were 
deed  in  strong  casks  of  45  galls,  capacity,  and 
t|  vacant  space  between  filled  with  water.  This 
fcjangement  will  probably  preserve  every  drop,  as 
M  re  is  no  leakage  from  the  interior  so  long  as  an 
telial  pressure  exists  on  the  outside,  and  water 
nag  much  more  easily  retained  in  casks  than  oil, 
t  little  will  escape  from  the  water  casks  to  be 
vrtby  of  notice. — Scientific  Amer. 

Selected. 

JUDGE  NOT. 
Judge  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 

And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 
A  scar,  brought  from  sorne  well-won  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  3ome  internal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace, 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face ! 


Selected. 

THE  LILIES  OP  JERUSALEM. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

'And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these." 

Fair  lilies  of  Jerusalem  I 

Ye  wear  the  same  array 
As  when  the  imperial  Judah  stern 

Maintaiu'd  its  regal  sway. 
By  sacred  Jordan's  desert  tide, 

As  bright  ye  blossom  on, 
As  when  your  simple  charms  outvied 

The  pomp  of  Solomon. 

The  lonely  pilgrim's  heart  is  fill'd 

With  holiest  themes  divine, 
When  first  he  sees  your  colours  gild 

The  fields  of  Palestine. 
Fresh  springing  from  the  emerald  sod, 

As  beautiful  to  see, 
As  when  the  meek,  incarnate  God 
Took  parable  from  ye. 
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What  rose  amidst  her  fragrant  bowers, 

That  steals  the  morning's  glow, 
Or  tulip,  queen  of  Eastern  flowers, 

Was  ever  honour'd  so  ? 
But  ye  are  of  the  lowly  train, 

Which  he  delights  to  raise; 
Ye  bloom  unsullied  by  a  stain, 

And  therefore  ye  have  praise. 

Ye  never  toil'd  with  anxious  care, 

From  silken  threads  to  spin 
That  living  gold,  refined  and  rare, 

Which  God  hath  clothed  ye  in; 
That  ye,  his  simplest  works,  should  shine 

In  such  adornment  dress'd, 
That  mightiest  kings  of  Judah's  line 

Could  boast  of  no  such  vest. 

Ye  still  as  mute  memorials  stand 

Of  Scripture's  sacred  page, 
Sweet  lilies  of  the  Holy  Land  ! 

And  bloom  in  every  age. 
You've  seen  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

By  signs  and  wonders  shown, 
And  kingly  rebels  to  his  power, 

Amidst  their  pride  o'erthrown. 

Ye  flourished  when  the  captive  band, 

By  prophets  warn'd  in  vain, 
Were  led  to  fair  Euphrates'  strand, 

From  Jordan's  pleasant  plain  ; 
In  hostile  lands  to  weep  and  dream 

Of  things  that  still  were  free, 
And  sigh  to  see  your  golden  gleam — 

Sweet  flowers  of  Galilee  I 

And  ye  have  seen  a  darker  hour 

On  Sion's  children  fall, 
Than  when  Chaldea's  vengeful  power 

Assail'd  her  leaguer'd  wall; 
Ye  saw  the  eagles  from  afar, 

On  wings  of  terror  come, 
And  godless  priests  maintain  a  war 

'Gainst  earth-subduing  Rome. 

The  meteor  sword  that  high  in  air 

O'er  guilty  Salem  swept, 
And  all  her  burden  of  despair. 

O'er  which  Messiah  wept, 
Ye  bloom'd  unscathed,  meek,  lowly  flowers; 

On  that  terrific  night, 
When  marble  fanes  and  rock-built  towers 

Crash'd  downward  from  their  height. 


From  the  Boston  Journal. 

The  Salt  Springs  of  Syracuse,  &c. 
Quantity  of  Salt  Manufactured  in  the  United 
States — Imports  and  Exports — Geological  For- 
mation and  Analysis. 

Syracuse,  July  23,  1857. 
The  National  Exhibition  of  Harvesters  here  has 
naturally  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
city,  and  its  saline  treasures  have  thus  been  the 
object  of  comment.  The  Harpers  and  Frank  Les- 
lie have  each  had  an  artist  sketching  the  localities 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  while  able 
pens  are  preparing  histories  of  the  "  salt  business" 
from  the  time  when  a  pioneer  Jesuit  from  Canada 
first  discovered  the  "  springs."  They  then  oozed 
forth  from  a  marsh,  where  nothing  grew  but  sam- 
phire {salicornica  herbacea,)  and  the  all-powerful 
Onondagas  gathered  a  few  bushels  of  the  crystal- 
ized  brine  in  order  to  preserve  their  fish  and  game  ; 
now,  the  "  works"  cover  hundreds  of  acres,  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  annual  bounty  supports  a 
handful  of  the  degraded  descendants  of  the  "  red 
men  of  the  forest." 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  12,376,- 
000  bushels — 5,966,810  bushels  of  this  was  from 
Syracuse  and  vicinity,  3,500,000  bushels  from  the 
Kanawha  and  King's  Works  of  Virginia,  1,500,- 
000  bushels  from  Ohio,  900,000  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 250,000  from  Kentucky,  100,000  from  Flori- 
da, 46,000  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder 
n  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Texas.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  products  of  the  "salt  lakes"  of 
Western  Texas  and  of  Utah,  but  the  total  domes- 
tic supply  did  not  equal  the  importations,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000,000  bushels.  Al- 
though plentifully  supplied  with  the  "raw  material," 
either  washing  our  coasts,  or  bubbling  up  in  springs 
far  in  the  interior,  the  Americans  of  this  "  go- 
ahead  "  era  prefer  to  purchase  half  of  their  supply 
of  salt  abroad. 

Geologists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  "forma- 
tion of  the  Syracuse  salt-basin,  which  lies  beneath 
a  large  marshy  tract  at  the  head  of  Onondaga 
lake.  This  tract  has  been  bored  in  every  direction 
by  seekers  for  the  saline  secretions,  and  after  pene- 
trating an  alluvion  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
deep,  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  a  tenacious  <slay,  the  brine  is  found  in  a  strata 
of  loose  gravel,  based  upon  a  hard  pan.  This 
serves  to  retain  the  salt  water,  which,  as  it  appears, 
flows  in  subterranean  channels  over  this  impervious 
substance.  Above  are  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  clay, 
marl  and  muck — all  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
excavate,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  brine.  The 
rocks  all  have  a  Southern  "  dip,"  so  that,  although 
the  lake  has  an  outlet  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario, 
the  basin  itself  has  none.  The  water  of  Onon- 
daga Lake  is  fresh,  being  separated  from  the  saline 
currents  beneath  by  a  stratum  of  calcareous  marl 
six  feet  in  thickness.  The  brine  varies  somewhat 
in  strength,  but  an  idea  of  its  relative  proportions 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  analysis  of 
that  from  the  Syracuse  "  spring,"  or  rather  well : 
Specific  gravity,  1.142;  dry  matter,  per  cent., 
18.5;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  per  cent.,  95.866; 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  per  cent.,  2.54 ;  Chloride  of 
Magnesium,  per  cent.,  0.69  ;  Chloride  of  Calcium, 
per  cent.,  0.9  ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  per  cent.,  0.004. 
Traces  also  exist  of  Bromine  and  Iodine. 

The  pipes  in  the  wells  (which  are  on  the  Arte- 
sian principle)  are  carried  above  ground  to  the 
pump-houses,  where  monster  pumps,  worked  by  a 
direct  application  of  water-power  furnished  from 
the  canal,  forces  the  brine  up  into  high  wooden 
reservoirs.  From  these  reservoirs  the  brine  is  car- 
ried in  aqueduct  logs  to  the  manufacturers'  lots, 
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and  an  idea  of  the  length  of  these  channels  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  that  over  five  miles  of  new 
logs  were  laid  last  year,  while  over  three  miles 
were  re-laid  in  the  same  space  of  time.  For  the 
brine  thus  supplied,  the  manufacturers  pay  a  duty 
to  the  State  of  New  York  of  one  cent  on  every 
bushel  of  salt  manufactured,  receiving  the  use  of 
the  land  on  which  their  "  works"  stand  at  a  nomi- 
nal rent.  These  receipts  amounted  last  year  to 
$59,668,  of  which  all  but  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  was  swallowed  up  by  expenditures.  The 
salt  works  are  a  portion  of  those  "  spoils "  which 
belong  to  "the  victors"  in  the  Empire  State. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salt  works — "  Solar, 
where  the  brine  is  evaporated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  "  Fine,"  where  the  brine  is  boiled  in 
kettles.  "Dairy"  salt  is  ground  in  mills,  and 
packed  in  small  bags.  It  is  stated  that  many  dairy- 
men in  Western  New  York,  distrusting  the  value 
of  Onondaga  salt  in  the  butter  manufacture,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  that  purpose  the 
Ashton  salt,  imported  from  England.  Several  of 
the  salt  blocks  near  Syracuse  have,  accordingly, 
been  labelled  "  Ashton,"  and  so  the  demand  for 
the  foreign  article  is  now  supplied  by  the  Onon- 
daga product. 

The  "  Solar,"  or  coarse  salt  is  manufactured  at 
Syracuse  as  it  is  on  Cape  Cod  and  at  Key  West. 
The  brine  is  first  let  into  a  long,  narrow,  shallow 
vat,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
until  the  dirt  and  other  substances  held  in  mechan- 
cal  suspension  are  deposited.  It  is  then  drawn  by 
syphons  into  a  second  vat,  where  the  sulphate  of 
lime  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  in  beautiful  crystals. 
From  this  it  is  again  drawn  off  into  a  third  vat, 
where  the  pure  salt  crystallizes.  The  rapidity 
of  the  process  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the 
clearness  and  heat  of  the  weather,  and  at  night, 
or  at  the  first  indications  of  rain,  large  moveable 
roofs  are  pushed  over  the  vats  to  protect  them. 
Two  "crops"  are  generally  obtained  in  a  season, 
and  the  amount  thus  manufactured  last  year  was 
709,891  bushels. 

Much  the  larger  proportion  is  made  by  boiling 
in  what  are  called  "  bloclcs."  These  are  double 
rows  of  large  potash  kettles,  often  sixty  or  seventy, 
set  in  brick-work,  with  parallel  flues  beneath  them, 
and  a  high  chimney  at  one  end.  A  supply  log, 
with  a  tube  for  each  kettle,  runs  between  the  rows, 
and  when  the  kettles  are  filled,  the  fires  are  lighted. 
When  the  brine  begins  to  boil  briskly,  an  iron  ladle 
(like  a  walking-stick  set  up  in  a  milk-pan)  is  used 
to  catch  and  throw  out  the  "  bittern"  or  precipitates 
of  plaster,  &c,  and  when  the  salt  begins  to  crystal- 
lize, it  is  scooped  into  baskets,  where  it  is  drained. 
The  longer  the  "block"  is,  the  more  kettles  can  be 
boiled  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  although  the 
salt  in  the  kettles  directly  over  the  flames  is  better 
and  heavier  than  that  produced  in  those  near  the 
chimney.  The  average  weight  is  fifty-six  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  each  "b/or.k"  produces  some 
20,000  to  25,000  bushels  in  the  season  of  eight 
months.  The  average  cost  of  boiling  is  about  §1 
per  barrel  of  ~*u  pounds,  and  the  barrel  is  worth 
about  11.26  to  (1.40.  Wood  is  mostly  employed 
by  the  boilers;  about  a  thousand  cords  are  con- 
sumed daily.  As  a  result,  it  is  rising  to  a  price  at 
which  the  manufacture  ia  becoming  too  expensive. 
Attention  has,  accordingly,  been  directed  to  the 
substitution  of  coal.  It  has  been  found  that,  with 
a  ton  of  coal,  an  average  yield  can  be  obtained  of 
fifty  bushels  of  salt,  and  the  opening  of  a  railroad, 
via  Binghampton,  to  the  Lackawaua  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  furnish  a  constant  and  cheap 
supply  of  authracite. 

Each  manufacturer  belongs  to  a  "  salt  company," 
(of  which  there  are  ten,)  to  which  he  entreats  the 


sale  of  what  he  manufactures,  receiving  a  certain 
cash  payment,  and  a  share  in  the  additional  profits. 
These  combinations  keep  the  prices  up,  and  there 
is  some  arrangement  by  which  the  amount  manu- 
factured by  each  individual  is  limited.  A  preju- 
dice against  Onondaga  salt  exists  in  New  York, 
and  also  among  the  supply  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  to  overcome  which  great  exertions  have  been 
made.  In  1852,  the  experiment  was  undertaken 
by  Hon.  R.  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  to  test 
the_relative  value  of  Onondaga  and  Turks'  Island 
salt.  One  hundred  barrels  of  pork  were  packed — 
fifty  with  one  and  fifty  with  the  other  kind — and 
stored  a  year.  The  pork  was  then  sent  out,  a 
barrel  of  each  class,  to  the  several  military  sta- 
tions, there  to  be  opened  and  reported  upon.  No 
difference  was  discovered  between  the  several 
barrels,  except  that  the  pork  packed  in  the  Turks' 
Island  salt  seemed  to  shrink  rather  more  when 
boiled. 

As  might  be  expected,  large  fortunes  are  made 
by  capitalists,  who  have  indirect  interests  in  the 
salt  manufacture;  and  Syracuse  boasts  of  many 
splendid  private  residences,  several  of  which  have 
been  hospitably  thrown  open  during  the  national 
exhibition  of  reapers  and  mowers.  Generally 
speaking,  the  classically  christened  cities  of  our 
land  are  but  miserable  caricatures  of  those  time- 
hallowed  places  in  the  old  world,  whose  names  are 
thus  plagiarized.  But  the  old  home  of  Archimedes, 
razed  as  it  has  been  by  earthquakes,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  Syracuse  of  America,  especially 
when  bright  eyes,  and  fairy  forms,  and  witching 
smiles,  are  thrown  into  the  scales.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  were  husband-men,  they  would  have  been 
captivated  by  the  fair  Syracusians;  and  as  it  was, 
several  are  more  conversant  with  the  charms  of 
some  of  these  bewitching  creatures,  and  "  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,"  than  with  the  relative 
excellence  of  the  machines. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Capper,  on  her  visit  to  France  in  1777, 
writes  at  Boulogne — "  Arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
Dressed  and  sallied  forth  to  spend  the  evening  at 
an  English  lady's ;  when  we  arrived,  all  the  party 
were  at  cards,  to  which  we  also  sat  down.  While 
we  played,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  made 
me  feel  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  deserve.  The  sa- 
crament, which  is  carried  to  the  sick,  and  is  always 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  hand-bell,  passed 
by  the  windows.  The  company  being  mostly 
French,  threw  down  their  cards,  knelt  and  prayed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  to  cards  again.  I 
mean  not  to  censure  them;  they  may  act  up  to 
their  feelings,  but  I  must  confess  it  would  appear 
to  me  very  presumptuous  to  address  the  great  Al- 
mighty in  a  form  of  words,  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  interested  in  affairs  so  trifling,  so  incon- 
sistent with  that  awful  sense,  with  which  we  ought 
to  present  ourselves,  when  disposed  to  offer  prayer. 
Seventh  mo.  7. — After  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  on  religion ;  they  were  very  severe  upon  me, 
and  rallied  me  unmercifully,  giving  me  the  appella- 
tion of  Quaker,  or  Trembler.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  their  censure  of  this  people,  whom  they 
conclude  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 
I  heard  all  with  silent  patience.  After  having 
listened  for  some  time,  I  declared  myself  quite  id 
favour  of  the  real  principles  of  Quakerism  ;  and 
retired,  leaving  them  to  make  what  comments  they 
pleased."  Next  day  she  dined  at  Marquise,  and 
aever  spent  a  more  disagreeable  day;  the  men 
drank  a  great  deal,  and  were  very  noisy  and  trou- 
J  blcsome.  On  this  she  remarks,  "  I  wished  myself 
|  in  some  secluded  spot,  where  i  might  never  more  be 


in  company  with  those,  who  so  shamefully  abu: 
the  reason  they  are  blessed  with.  I  am  certa: 
that  if  others  enjoyed  these  extravagances  no  mo 
than  I  do,  they  would  soon  be  excluded,  as  d 
stroyers  of  our  peace.  Those  recreations  whk 
will  not  bear  reflection,  are  ill  suited  to  rations 
intelligent  creatures.  A  train  of  such  ideas  ke; 
me  awake  most  of  the  night."  It  appears  tb 
Mary  Capper  was  received  into  membership  wi 
the  Society  of  Friends  about  the  year  1785. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest.  I 

August. 

The  plains  and  uplands  are  already  green  wi 
a  second  growth  of  vegetation.    A  new  spring  h  | 
commenced  among  the  tender  herbs,  and  nature 
rapidly  repairing  the  devastation  committed  by  tl! 
scythe  of  the  mower.    But  the  work  of  the  ha  | 
maker  is  not  completed.    He  is  still  swinging  1 
scythe  among  the  tall  sedge-grass  in  the  lowland  j 
and  the  ill-fated  flowers  of  August  maybe  se<| 
lying  upon  the  greensward,  among  the  prostral 
herbage.    The  fields  of  grain  are  bright  with  th< ' 
golden  maturity;  the  work  of  the  reapers  h: 
commenced,  and  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  r|; 
present  to  sight  their  waving  rows  to  gladden  a  \, 
to  bless  the  husbandmen.    Flocks  of  quails,  rear  J 
since  the  decay  of  the  spring  flowers,  are  diligcj 
among  the  fields,  after  the  reapers  have  left  th 
tasks.    They  may  be  seen  slily  and  silently  cre(j;j 
ing  along  the  ground  ;  and  now  and  then  they  II 
up  their  timid  heads,  as  they  are  watching  our  :| 
proach.    The  loud  whistling  of  the  guardian  ij 
the  flock,  perched  at  a  short  distance  upon  a  wi  J 
may  also  be  heard;  and  occasionally,  as  we  sai| 
tcr  carelessly  along  the  field-path,  a  brood  of  pa 
ridges,  rising  suddenly,  almost  from  under 
feet,  astound 


our  ears  with  their  loud  whirrij 


flight. 

Since  the  fading  of  the  roses,  the  greater  nu 
bers  of  the  summer  warblers  have  become  sik 
as  if  the  presence  of  these  lovely  flowers  was 
cessary  to  inspire  them  with  song.    They  hi 
grown  timid,  and  have  forsaken  their  usual  habi 
no  longer  warbling  at  the  season's  feast  or  i 
joicing  in  the  noonday  of  love.    They  fly  no  Ion 
in  pairs,  but  assemble  in  flocks,  which  may  be  s 
rising  and  settling,  at  frequent  intervals,  over  i 
ferent  parts  of  the  landscape.    Some  species  | 
irregularly  scattered,  while  others  gather  their 
selves  into  large  multitudinous  flocks,  and  seen] 
be  enjoying  a  long  holiday  of  social  festivitj 
while  preparing  to  leave  these  northern  latituciF 
Their  songs,  lasting  only  during  the  period  of  lc 
are  discontinued  since  their  conjugal  joys  hi 
ended,  and  the  young  birds  are  no  longer  unj 
their  care.    On  every  new  excursion  into 
woods,  I  perceive  the  sudden  absence  of  s< 
important  melodist  of  the  woodland  choir.  I 
ing  the  interval  between  midsummer  and  es 
autumn,  one  voice  after  another  drops  away,  u  j, 
the  little  song-sparrow  is  left  again  to  waijl, 
alone  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  where  he  sung 
earliest  hymn  of  rejoicing  over  the  departur 
winter. 

Since  the  birds  have  become  silent,  they  h 
lost  their  pleasant  familiarity  with  man,  and  h 
acquired  an  unwonted  shyness.  The  little  warbl 
that  were  wont  to  sing  on  the  boughs,  just  over  1 
heads,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  our  path,  ll 
keep  a  timid  distance,  chirping  with  a  coinplaii  j 
voice,  and  flee  from  our  approach,  before  we  I 
near  enough  to  observe  their  altered  plum^ 
The  plovers  and  the  pewits  have  come  forth  f:*; 
the  places  where  they  reared  their  young,  and  dl 
gregate  in  large  flocks  upon  the  marshes;  an(J 
we  stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  we  arc  often  ag* 
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ly  startled  by  the  sudden  twittering  flight  of 
;se  graceful  birds,  aroused  from  their  haunts  by 
r  unexpected  intrusion.  Now  and  then  in  our 
untering  tour,  our  ears  are  greeted  by  the  harsh 
ice  of  the  king-fisher,  as  he  sits  motionless  upon 
Dranch  that  juts  over  the  tide,  watching  his  finny 
3y ;  and  the  stakedriver,  a  species  of  heron,  is 
lsed  from  his  retreat,  and  with  that  peculiar 
te  from  which  he  has  derived  his  name,  pursues 
i  awkward  flight  into  the  neighbouring  swamp. 
The  lowland  valleys,  during  the  early  part  of 
La  month,  are  covered  with  their  proudest  luxu- 
>nce.  The  red  fimbriated  orchis  rears  its  elegant 
.  mes  above  the  paler  flowers  of  the  arethusa; 

I  scarlet  lobelia  gleams  like  some  flower  of  a 
t2hter  clime,  around  the  borders  of  the  rivulets  ; 

II  the  orange-coloured  heads  of  the  butterfly- 
lid,  and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  Indian  hemp, 
lit  our  sight,  at  almost  every  turn  in  our  wan- 
Ifings.    Long  rows  of  the  trumpet- weed  border 


I  drains  and  brook-sides,  looking  proudly  over 
I  humble  osier-bushes,  and  the  purple  blossoms 
I;  terminate  their  tall  perpendicular  stalks,  may 
K;een  nodding  in  the  breeze  like  the  plumes  of 
l  arching  company  of  infantry.  Sometimes  when 
jJibling  in  deep  woods,  which  have  never  been 
■faced  by  the  hand  of  cultivation,  in  certain 
P'  ce  and  secluded  places — the  cloisters  of  the 
fj.erness — the  white  orchis  may  occasionally  be 
uovered,  each  flower  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
tibate  female  with  a  white  ruff  and  turban.  The 
i t  is  almost  parasitic,  having  its  roots  imbedded 
ll'ie  peat  mosses,  and  not  extending  into  the  soil. 
lmm  we  meet  these  little  flowers  of  the  purest 
jleness,  looking  timidly  out  from  their  bower  of 
Tis,  hedged  around  by  tall  reeds,  and  protected 
:y  canopy  of  alders,  tbey  seem  the  apt  emblems 
iflinocence  and  vestal  purity. 
-  1  is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  rambler  to 
jtjtrate  some  of  his  old  accustomed  paths  in  the 
'Winds,  so  thickly  are  they  interwoven  with  vines 
'ir  trailing  herbs.  Several  species  of  cleavers, 
"it  their  slender  prickly  branches,  form  a  close 
?|iork  among  the  rushes  and  ferns;  and  the 
"Til  x  and  the  blackberry  vines  weave  an  almost 
:  ^fnetrable  thicket  in  our  ancient  pathway.  The 
lSl%fs  are  festooned  with  the  blue  flowers  of  the 
^My  nightshade,  and  the  more  graceful  plants  of 
^Heavine  and  groundnut  are  twining  among  the 
lt,:d|  flowers  of  elders  and  viburnums.  The 
tI%?:rjg  panicles  of  the  blue  vervain  are  nodding 
the  yellow  flowers  of  the  tufted  loosestrife, 
'  whe  purple  downy  spiraea  decks  the  borders  of 
lJtT|i.elds  with  its  numerous  pyramidal  clusters, 
"'Mowlands  were  never  more  delightful  than  at 
jo? t resent  time;  and  they  afford  one  many  a  re 
?l5Mng  arbour  beneath  the  shrubbery,  where  the 
i^Ms  have  dried  away,  and  left  the  green  grass- 
e  «|Bs  sweetly  scented  as  a  bower  of  honeysuckles. 
ioii  {d  are  places  that  seem  designed  for  our  re- 
amWient  on  summer  noondays:  bowers,  where  it 
iPj'llghtful  to  repose  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
1  r  birches  whose  tremulous  foliage  seems  to 
ii.~pcring  to  us  some  pleasant  messages  of 
All  around  us  the  convolvulus  has  woven 
icate  vines,  and  hung  out  its  pink  and  striped 
wers ;  and  the  clematis,  or  virgin's  bower, 
•rmed  an  umbrageous  trellis-work  over  the 
f  the  trees.  Its  white  clustering  blossoms 
themselves  out  in  triumph  over  the  clam- 
grape-vines  ;  and  woodbines  and  other 
\r  shrubs  are  interwoven  with  the  slender 
es  of  the  trees,  forming  deep  shades  which 
n  cannot  penetrate,  overhanging  and  over- 
h\  r  the  green  paths  that  lead  through  the  low- 
tickets. 

let  the  rambler  in  the  wooded  swamps  be- 


ware of  that  upas  of  our  forests — the  poison 
sumach.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  na- 
tive shrubs ;  and  its  long,  slender,  and  graceful 
branches,  terminating  with  pinnate  leaves  on 
purple  glossy  stems,  invite  the  unwary  rambler  to 
pluck  them  from  the  tree,  to  add  to  his  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers.  Hardly  less  dangerous  is  the  poison 
ivy — a  plant  of  the  same  genus — of  a  trailing 
habit,  almost  parasitic,  and  frequenting  all  kinds  of 
situations.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Virginia 
creeper,  a  very  harmless  and  ornamental  vine ;  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  observing  that  it 
has  its  leaves  in  threes,  while  the  creeper  bears 
them  in  whorls  of  fives.  The  dread  of  these 
plants  destroys  the  pleasure  which  many  persons 
would  otherwise  derive  from  a  rural  excursion ; 
but  prudence  and  a  knowledge  of  their  aspect  are 
a  sufficient  safeguard  from  injury.  Though  I  have 
never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  them, 
yet  whenever  I  meet  them  I  turn  aside,  and  have 
often  left  untouched  a  beautiful  flower,  or  a  cluster 
of  ripe  fruit,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
passing  through  a  coppice  of  poison  wood. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Unity  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  only  by  an  inward  exercise  and  travail  of 
soul  for  our  own  preservation  or  deliverance  from 
evil,  that  we  can  be  made  instrumental  in  strength- 
ening and  helping  others,  wherefore  the  exhor- 
tation was  given,  "  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  Whatever  is  separating 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ,  will  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  one  another ;  for  if  we  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none  of  his,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  unity  in  him  who  is  the  head  of  his 
own  body,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  members. 
The  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his 
church,  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  and  it  was 
declared  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  that  the  love 
of  the  brethren  should  be  the  test  of  our  disciple- 
ship.  "  By  this  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  And 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren. 
He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abidcth  in  death." 


carried  away  to  a  distance.  The  people  on  board 
the  Pera  found  afterwards  that  the  Khampseen 
had  blown  down  trees,  turned  over  railway  car- 
riages, and  forced  cattle  into  the  canal  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo. — English  paper. 


Tlie  Sand  Wind. — When  the  Pera,  on  her  out- 
ward voyage  a  few  months  ago,  was  approaching 
Alexandria,  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  was 
witnessed  from  on  board  of  her.  At  noonday  the 
sun  became  almost  invisible,  and  a  dense  fog  ob- 
scured the  firmament;  the  ship  with  her  spars  and 
rigging  were  covered  with  a  fine  powder  which  en- 
tered the  ears  and  mouths  of  the  passengers,  caus- 
ing the  greatest  inconvenience.  The  utmost  alarm 
was  felt  on  board,  and  some  dire  calamity  was  ap- 
prehended. The  hatches  were  battened  down, 
and  Capt.  Soy,  the  commander  of  the  packet, 
turned  her  head  and  ran  off  to  sea  again.  During 
the  time  of  this  almost  complete  darkness  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the  sea  was 
frightfully  disturbed.  Although  the  Pera  pro- 
ceeded forty  or  fifty  miles  out  to  sea  again,  still 
the  dense  fog  prevailed  far  to  seaward,  and  towards 
the  coast  darkness  literally  overspread  the  land  of 
Egypt.  This  phenomenon  lasted  for  eight  hours, 
when  the  fog  cleared  away,  the  wind  lulled,  and 
the  sea  went  down.  This  extraordinary  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  what  is  called  the  Khampseen 
or  sand  storm,  and  its  extending  so  far  to  sea  is  a 
most  unusual  circumstance.  Prom  the  direction  of 
the  wind  the  Khampseen  must  have  originated  in 
the  Great  Sahara.  It  raises  the  sand  there  in 
masses,  which  move  in  a  spiral  figure,  and  the 
heavy  particles  of  sand  soon  drop  to  the  earth 
while  the  smaller  ones  or  the  pulverized  sand  is 


R»Ie s  for  Home  Education. 
The  following  rules  we  commend  to  patrons  and 
friends,  for  their  excellence,  brevity,  and  practical 
utility.  They  are  worthy  to  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in 
every  household.  It  is  lamentable  to  contemplate 
the  mischief,  misery,  and  ruin,  which  are  the  legi- 
timate fruit  of  those  deficiencies  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  rules  to  which  we  have  referred.  Let 
every  parent  and  guardian  read,  ponder,  and  in- 
wardly digest : 

1 .  Prom  your  children's  earliest  infancy,  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let  your 
children  always  understand  that  what  you  say  you 
mean. 

3.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  you  can  give  them  what  you  promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  little  child  to  do  something, 
show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  wilfully  dis- 
obeying you,  but  never  punish  them  in  anger. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  can  vex  you 
or  make  you  lose  your  self-command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  temper, 
wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  reason  with 
them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

8.  Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual 
than  the  threatening  of  a  greater  punishment,  should 
the  fault  be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  anything  because 
they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time 
what  you  have  forbidden  under  like  circumstances 
at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy 
way  to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  recitals 
with  perfect  truth. 

13.  Never  allow  of  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self-indul- 
gence of  an  angry  and  resentful  spirit,  will  make 
them  happy. 

If  these  rules  were  reduced  to  practice — daily 
practice — by  parents  and  guardians,  how  much 
misery  would  be  prevented — how  many  in  danger 
of  ruin  would  be  saved — and  how  largely  would 
the  happiness  of  a  thousand  domestic  circles  be 
augmented.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  extensive 
is  parental  neglect,  and  to  witness  the  bad  and 
dreadful  consequences  in  the  ruin  of  thousands. 


Tlic  Calmest  Season. — Lieut.  Maury,  in  his 
new  edition  of  "  Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  says  : 
"  I  have  gone  into  an  investigation  of  the  abstract 
logs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  tran- 
quil and  favourable  time  for  laying  the  Sub-atlan- 
tic  Telegraph,  with  reference  to  gales,  fogs,  and 
ice.  The  season  that  presents  the  most  favourable 
combination  of  these,  is  also  the  most  favourable 
season  for  passenger  travel  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  this  season  is  found  to  be  about  the  last  of 
July  and  first  of  August.  This  part  of  the  ocean 
is  most  tranquil  in  summer.  Taking  averages,  we 
have  in  it  fewer  gales,  but  more  fogs  and  ice  in 
June  than  in  July  or  August,  but  fewer  fogs  and 
least  ice  in  August.  The  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August  appear  to  be  the  most  favourable  time  for 
laying  the  Sub-Atlantic  Telegraph."—  Sci.  Anwr. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Green  Hair, — The  Bulletin  Therapeutique  con- 
tains the  curious  case  of  a  worker  in  metals,  who 
has  wrought  in  copper  only  five  months,  and  whose 
hair,  which  was  lately  white,  has  now  turned  to  a 
decided  green.  Chemical  analaysis  has  proven 
that  his  hair  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  it  owes  its  change  of  colour. 

THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1857. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  25th. 

The  Niagara's  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable 
was  all  safely  on  board,  and  it  was  expected  she  would 
leave  for  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the  27th  ult.  The  work 
of  laying  the  cable  would  probably  commence  about  the 
1st  inst.,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Niagara  would  run 
out  her  half  first,  and  then  accompany  the  Agamemnon 
on  her  way  to  Newfoundland,  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
The  whole  four  steamers  are  to  keep  in  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  case  of  difficulty. 

In  Parliament,  the  government  intimated  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  in  China,  but  the  destruction  of  the  war 
junks,  until  the  result  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  Pekin 
was  ascertained.  If  nothing  satisfactory  was  obtained, 
the  hostilities  were  to  be  confined  to  Canton. 

Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill,  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  Baron 
Rothschild  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  first  bill,  but  has  been  re-nominated,  and  will  be 
re-elected  without  opposition. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Queen's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress upon  the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  free  negroes 
from  Western  Africa,  was  received.  It  merely  gives  an 
assurance  of  an  earnest  desire  to  discourage  all  schemes 
for  the  emigration  of  negroes  that  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote slavery. 

The  steamers  and  clippers  engaged  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  to  India,  are  to  forfeit  £30  per  day  for  every 
day  beyond  seventy  occupied  in  their  passage  to  Cal- 
cutta, while  they  are  to  receive  £60  for  every  day  saved 
from  that  time.  The  terms  paid  for  steamers  range  from 
£39  to  £49  per  man. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  was  active.  The 
sales  of  the  week  have  been  75,000  bales,  and  prices  had 
advanced  about  \d.  per  pound.  The  market  for  bread- 
stuffs  was  dull.  Ohio  flour,  32s.  ;  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, 31». ;  yellow  corn,  38s.  6d. ;  white,  42«.  a  44s.  per 
480  lbs. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased 
£248,000.    Consols,  91  J. 

Spain  has  accepted  the  mediation  of  France,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  difficulty  with  Mexico.  The  law  relative  to 
constitutional  reform,  has  becu  signed  by  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  Pope  of  Home  has  sanctioned  the  sales  of 
church  property  already  effected. 

The  public  attention  in  France  is  centered  in  the  recent 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  One  of  the  arrest- 
ed  Italians  is  said  to  have  made  a  full  confession  of  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Bank  of  France  has  re- 
duced its  rate  of  interest  to  54  per  cent.  The  opposition 
of  the  British  government  to  the  construction  of  the 
Sue/,  (.'anal  is  attributed  by  the  French  journals  to  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  jealousy  of  French  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  Constitutionel,  a  government  organ,  ex 
presses  surprise  that  for  such  an  unworthy  motive,  Eng- 
land should  undertake  to  deprive  the  world  for  an  inde 
finite  period  of  nil  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  canal.  It  further  says,  "  If 
anybody  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  considering 
that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  being  taken  care  of, 
the  rest  of  the  world  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  to  be  done,  that  individual  will  find  himself 
greatly  deceived,  a*  Europe  will  prove  by  its  persever- 
ance in  a  project  which  it  has  adopted  as  eminently  use- 
ful to  its  commerce." 

Four  Day*  Lotrr  from  Kurope. — The  steamship  Indian 
lias  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th 
ult. 

Baron  Rothschild  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
from  London,  without  opposition.  The  yacht  Charter 
Oak  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  New  York,  with  only 
two  men  on  board. 

Bombay  dates  to  Seventh  month  1st,  had  been  received. 
The  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army  had  increased,  and  was 
spreading  among  the  troops.  The  ex-King  of  (.hide  had 
been  ai  rested  aud  imprisoned,  proofs  of  his  complicity 


in  the  revolt  having  been  obtained.  The  insurgents  still 
held  Delhi.  Several  sorties  made  by  them,  had  been 
repulsed  by  the  British  commander.  He  was  waiting 
for  reinforcements  to  storm  the  city.  The  native  troops 
at  Calcutta  and  Barrackpoor,  had  been  quietly  disarmed. 
Uneasy  feelings  prevailed  at  Madras,  but  no  disaffection 
had  yet  appeared  in  the  army  at  that  presidency  or  at 
Bombay.  An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
placing  the  Indian  Press  under  a  license  system.  The 
Chinese  fleet  in  Canton  river  had  been  destroyed  after 
two  severe  engagements.  The  British  lost  eighty-three 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Money  was  in  active  demand  in  London.  Consols 
had  fallen  to  91. 

UNITED  STATES.— From  Washington,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  now  no  question  between  this  and  any  other 
country,  that  does  not  promise  a  quiet  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.  It  is  said  that  in  no  event  will  the  admi- 
nistration permit  Costa  Rica,  or  any  other  Central  Ame- 
rican State,  to  diminish  the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua,  or 
divide  or  absorb  the  territories. 

Decease  of  Public  Men. — On  the  29th  ult.,  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas,  committed  suicide  at 
his  residence  in  that  State,  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head  with  a  rifle.  He  was  under  sixty  years  of  age. 
On  the  5th  inst.,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  was  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
declining  health.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  upright 
and  amiable  man. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  551.  Under  ten 
years  of  age,  388  ;  of  cholera  infantum,  115. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  301.  Under  two 
years  of  age,  190;  of  cholera  infantum,  73. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Walker  evacuated  Lawrence  on  the  3d 
inst.,  with  all  the  troops,  except  forty  men.  The  al- 
leged cause  was,  that  Fort  Riley  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  from  the  Indians,  but  the  Lawrence  people  con- 
sidered this  only  a  pretext  to  get  the  troops  away.  At 
Leavenworth,  great  excitement  had  been  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  an  organized  band  of  robbers  and  murderers 
in  the  town.  Several  of  the  supposed  murderers  had 
been  executed  under  Lynch  law. 

Immigration.  —  During  the  Seventh  month,  27,192 
foreign  emigrants  were  landed  at  N.  York,  being  10,900 
more  than  arrived  in  the  Seventh  month,  1856.  Nearly 
all  of  this  large  number  have  gone  to  the  west. 

Miscellaneous. — Destructive  Storm. — A  gale,  on  the  2 2d 
ult.,  caused  a  great  loss  of  life  among  the  fishermen  on 
the  shore  of  the  Province  of  St.  John.  About  sixty 
boats  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  and  fifty  dead 
bodies  had  been  picked  up,  which  had  floated  ashore. 

The  Fisheries. — Newfoundland  papers  state  that  the 
fishery  is  expected  to  be  fully  an  average  catch.  Prices 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  but  oil, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  lower.  The  French  fishery  has 
been  very  successful. 

Tanning  Sheep  Skins. — An  annual  business  of  nearly 
$500,000  is  carried  on  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Wiusted, 
Ct.,  in  the  tanning  of  sheep  skins.  In  Winsted,  there 
are  two  tanneries,  whose  annual  business  absorbs  some 
$250,000  to  $300,000  of  the  amount. 

Native  Grape  Vines. — The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
has  sent  an  agent  to  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  to  select  cuttings  of  the  native  grape 
viucs,  and  gather  information  relative  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  soil  and  climate  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Peat. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Massachu 
setts,  some  80,000  acres  are  covered  with  peat  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet  4  inches,  on  the  average.  The  quautity 
has  been  estimated  at  180,000,000  tous.  Peat  fuel,  pro- 
perly prepared,  rivals  in  cheapness,  light  and  warmth, 
the  best  qualities  of  cannel  coal. 

The  Largest  Yd. — A  lump  of  nearly  pure  copper, 
weighing  8000  lbs.,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  lump  yet 
got  out  by  any  mine  in  the  world,  has  arrived  at  Detroit, 
Alich.,  from  the  Cliff  Mines,  Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  mass  discovered  last  winter,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain at  least  200  tons  of  the  same  sort. 

Rlinois  Wool. — The  Springfield  (HI-)  Journal  says, 
McConncll  and  Hoppin,  of  that  place,  had  disposed  of 
i heir  .-pring  clip  of  wool,  amounting  to  over  80,000  lbs., 
at  an  average  of  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  Crop*  in  Europe.- -According  to  the  latest  advices, 
the  crops  in  all  parts  of  continental  Europe  promised  a 
rich  harvest.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  rye  had 
been  harvested.    A  good  vintage  was  also  anticipated. 

The  -Vanes  of  France  and  England. — Great  Britain,  it 
appears,  no  longer  maintains  her  naval  superiority. 
According  to  the  Washington  Union,  the  navy  of  France 
is  composed  of  a  total  of  537  vessels,  carrying  1-1,097. 


guns.  The  navy  list  of  Great  Britain  for  1856,  gives  b 
entire  effective  force,  at  527  vessels  and  13,880  guns 

A  Sight  Worth  Seeing. — From  a  hill  called  Mo  It 
Zion,  near  Janesville,  Illinois,  one  hundred  and  sij  I 
four  horse  power  reapers  were  seen  at  work  at  once  |i 
the  neighbouring  wheat  fields,  recently. 

The  Cotton  Trade.— Oat  of  900,000,000  pounds  of ' 
ton  imported  into  Great  Britain  last  year,  no  less  t  In 
seven  hundred  million  pounds  were  from  the  Un  |i 
States.  A  rise  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  in  the  p  je 
of  cotton  involves  a  national  loss  to  England  of  $  [- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000.  The  dependence  of  Englam  In 
the  United  States  for  supply  has  increased  from  45  r 
cent,  of  their  consumption  in  1801,  to  80  per  cent,  at  II 
present  time. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  B.  Davis,  per  C.  E.,  $2,  vol. 
from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  O.,  for  Sarah  G.  Worrall,  $2 
Ann  Hobson,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Solomon  Hull,  Io., 
to  4,  vol.  30. 


ADELPHI  SCHOOL. 
A  Principal  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Infant  dejjt- 
ment.    Apply  to 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  Market  stree  I 
Thomas  Lippincott,  610  N.  Eleventh  st.  I 
Joel  Cadbury,  34  S.  Front  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-S<|i 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  m  II 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  I 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Snperintende; 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No| 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  ! 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  u 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philac 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Tunessassah,  aud  to  have  the  general  superinten 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


fir  I 
de'ei 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  momll 
Deborah  Howell,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age;  ah 
ber,  and  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  Southed 
trict  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend's  earljB 
cation,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Urol 
rendered  her  example  instructive;  whilst  her  clpfoj 
ness  of  spirit  and  her  sympathy  with  the  afflictedf 
her  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  poor  and  helples |  i 
when  bodily  infirmity  no  longer  admitted  of  actii 
fulness,  it  was  evident  that  lie  who  had  been  hell 
ing  light,  became  her  evening  song,  aud  we  revl 
believe  her  purified  spirit  received  the  welcome 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  (fl 
of  thy  Lord." 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Crosswick,  N.  J.,  on  Tbl 

afternoon,  the  21st  of  Seventh  mouth,  after  aslltN 
suffering  illness  which  she  bore  with  christian  ]m 
and  resignation,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Joseph  Hi* 
son,  Sen.,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  M 
ber  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Particular  I»til 
Whilst  those  who  knew  and  loved  this  dear  riei 
deeply  feel  her  removal,  they  sorrow  not  as  those  wili 
no  hope,  believing  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  fin. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  First-day  night,  the  9th  MM 

in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  Deborah  Cresson  ;  M 
ber  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in* 
vived  her  husband,  Benjamin  Cresson.  nearl  fou 
years. 

ROBB,  PILE  i.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bst 
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"letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  386.) 

I '  The  soil,  formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile, 
of  great  depth  and  richness.    It  is  irrigated  by 
iter  drawn  from  the  Nile.    The  fields,  waving 
ih  wheat,  barley,  lentiles,  and  the  other  products 
the  country,  are  not  enclosed  by  fences.  Each 
an  distinguishes  his  land  from  his  neighbour's  by 
yle  large  stones  placed  in  the  ground,  which  serve 
permanent  marks  and  boundaries.    The  soil 
d  climate  are  favourable  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
;   le  camels  and  oxen  and  sheep  which  we  daily 
"  :  sv  in  great  numbers,  reminded  us  of  the  days  of 
.  cob  and  his  descendants,  who  occupied  portions 
c  this  land.    The  sheep  look  like  those  which  are 
,f,m  in  England  and  America,  but  the  wool  is 
■'.'t  irser.    The  goats  and  sheep  are  not  separated 
~f  m  each  other,  but  go  in  flocks  together ;  and 
i  ;  generally  watched  by  little  children,  aided  by 
3  log.    I  noticed,  that  the  sheep  and  goats  are 
;:  ?Qetimes,  during  the  night,  penned  together  in  a 
f  J  in  the  open  field.    But  generally  the  sheep 
„.  1 1  other  animals,  cows,  goats,   donkeys  and 
-s>  il-1s,  are  driven  into  the  villages  at  night.  Each 
z$Miae  had  an  enclosure  attached  to  it,  formed  of 
?i  i»d  or  of  stalks  and  reeds,  and  open  at  the  top, 
^ijvhich  they  are  shut  up.    Sometimes  they  seem 
otherwise  provided  for.    A  number  of  times 
.Jj.he  morning  I  saw  the  sheep  and  goats  walking 
s  j^iplacently  about  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
jijrijj  houses  are  commonly  made  of  unburnt  bricks, 
ii widened  in  the  sun. 

'he  oxen  of  Egypt,  those  which  we  first  met 
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j,  and  which  are  much  the  most  frequent,  are 
large  size,  resembling  somewhat  in  shape  the 
alo  of  America,  black  in  colour  with  scarcely 
:xception,  and  with  large  crooked  horns  reach- 
back  and  depressed  almost  horizontally  with 
neck.    I  often  saw  them  patiently  turning  the 
el  of  the  Sakhia,  or  drawing  the  plough  through 
fields.    The  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  con- 
tion,  being  hardly  more  than  a  sharpened 
of  wood,  though  sometimes  pointed  with  iron. 
|U>uld  not  easily  have  been  more  simple  in  the 
gfii  of  the  Patriarchs.    The  oxen  are  very  tract- 
1  .    I  have  seen  them  with  a  string  round  the 
or  neck,  led  home  from  the  fields  at  night  by 
Jl  :  children, 
gjjj  1 1  one  time  I  noticed  a  herd  of  these  animals, 
i()fl  h  may  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  an  Arab'.* 


family,  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  under  the  care  of 
two  boys.  It  was  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  They 
belonged  to  a  village  on  the  western  side,  and  were 
on  their  way  home  from  a  pasture  ground,  where 
they  had  been  feeding  during  the  day.  I  noticed 
their  appearance,  because  they  stood  crowded  to- 
gether, about  twenty  in  number,  silent  and  thought- 
ful, as  if  meditating  some  act  of  importance.  The 
boys  took  off  their  clothes,  tied  them  in  bundles, 
and  fastened  them  on  their  own  heads.  They  then 
mounted  the  backs  of  two  of  the  animals,  gave  the 
word  of  command,  and  the  whole  herd  plunged 
into  the  river.  They  passed  directly  in  front  of 
the  boat  at  a  place  where  the  Nile  was  running 
more  rapidly  than  common.  The  boatmen  sus 
pended  their  rowing.  Nothing  was  seen  but  their 
black  heads  and  horns  moving  towards  the  other 
shore.  The  boys  sat  upright  with  the  bundles  of 
clothes  on  their  heads.  They  made  a  singular 
appearance,  moviDg  rapidly  over  the  Nile,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  support,  as  the  backs  of  the 
cattle  were  concealed  under  the  water.  They 
reached  the  other  shore  in  safety.  The  boys  put 
on  their  clothes.  The  cattle  shook  their  wet  sides 
on  the  sand,  and  they  went  together  up  the  bank. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  are  for  the  most  part  of  Arab  de- 
scent. When  the  Arabs  overran  the  country  in 
the  seventh  century,  they  wasted  it,  and  made  great 
destruction  of  the  people.  The  descendants  of  the 
original  Egyptians  are  found,  not  among  the  Arab 
portion,  but  among  the  Copts,  who  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  reside  in  the  large  towns.  They 
are  comparatively  intelligent  and  well  instructed, 
and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  The  religion  of 
the  Arabs  is  Mahommedan.  They  are  poor,  un- 
educated, and  scantily  clad.  But  the  climate  is 
such,  that  they  do  not  require  much  clothing. 
Though  they  are  poor,  there  is  not  such  suffering 
from  poverty,  as  is  often  witnessed  in  the  large 
towns  of  Europe.  They  are  superstitious,  chiefly 
because  they  are  ignorant.  In  repeated  instances 
I  saw  the  children  assembled  in  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  did  not  notice  any  schools  in  the 
small  villages.  Mohammedanism  is  not  favoura- 
ble to  intellectual  culture.  The  people  need  the 
christian  religion.  But  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and 
of  the  country  are  strict  in  the  defence  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  and  to  become  a  Christian  is  to 
expose  themselves  to  death.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  Egypt  at  the 
present  time ;  at  least  for  this  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  may  be  different  with  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians and  Copts. 

I  was  favourably  impressed  with  many  of  their 
traits  of  character.  I  judge  of  them  from  what  I 
saw.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  active  and  fierce 
spirit,  which  characterized  their  ancestors.  They 
are  timid,  and  make  but  poor  soldiers.  I  am  not 
prepared,  however,  to  condemn  that  cowardice,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  which  shrinks  from  the  tak- 
ing of  human  life.  As  a  general  thing  I  observed 
no  deficiency  of  industry ;  but  there  is  very  little 
enterprise.  Their  study  is  to  live,  and  not  to  im- 
prove and  advance.  I  cannot  easily  join  with 
those  who  are  disposed  to  make  an  impeachment 
of  their  bonesty, — because  personally  I  have  had 


no  evidences  to  sustain  it.  Nor  have  I  seen  evi- 
dences of  inordinate  suspicion,  cruelty,  and  dispo- 
sition to  injure.  I  have  been  in  their  villages  daily. 
The  dogs  which  guard  every  door,  have  sometimes 
attacked  me.  But  the  dogs  were  faithful  to  what 
they  considered  their  trust ;  and  I  have  no  espe- 
cial complaint  to  make  of  their  somewhat  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  zeal.  And  the  less  so,  be- 
cause in  some  instances  the  Arabs  themselves  came 
and  drove  them  away.  What  may  be  true  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  deserts,  who  are  of 
the  same  race,  but  differently  situated  and  under 
different  influences,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Time 
will  perhaps  determine.  But  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  Nile  I  have  received  as  decided  marks  of  kind- 
ness, as  amid  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  their  treatment  of  me. 
One  day  the  boat  was  fastened  to  the  shore  on  ac- 
count of  a  head  wind.  I  strayed  away  alone  into 
the  fields,  as  was  sometimes  ray  practice.  Passing 
near  the  little  hut  of  an  Arab  shepherd,  who  was 
seated  at  his  door  on  a  mat,  he  made  signs  to  me 
to  come  and  sit  down.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  sat  down  on  the  mat  with  him,  and  we  began 
to  converse  in  signs,  aided  by  a  few  Arabic  and 
Italian  words  which  one  easily  picks  up.  I  felt 
quite  at  home.  In  a  short  time  he  arose  and  went 
to  his  dwelling,  which  was  a  very  simple  enclosure 
formed  partly  by  a  mud  wall,  and  partly  by  a 
fence  of  long  reeds  which  were  strongly  bound  to- 
gether ;  and  which  was  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
roof  of  corn-stalks.  Bringing  out  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  wooden  dish  filled  with  excellent  dates,  he 
invited  me  to  eat.  I  could  not  well  refuse  his 
hospitality.  I  was  pleased,  because  I  saw  he  had 
that  faith  which  can  take  hold  of  the  common  link 
of  human  brotherhood.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  little 
child  peeping  round  the  corner  of  the  hut.  This 
was  a  new  incident.  I  made  signs  to  it  to  come  to 
me ;  but  it  was  frightened  at  my  strange  appear- 
ance, and  ran  away.  The  father  smiled  at  this, 
and  got  up,  and  ran  after  the  child,  and  brought 
it  back.  I  pacified  it  with  a  little  present,  and  we 
soon  became  good  friends.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  in  a  little  time  all  the  children,  some  four  or 
five  in  number,  came  round  successively  from  an 
opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure.  After 
a  little  while  the  Arab's  wife, — contrary  I  believe 
to  the  usual  customs  among  them, — came  also  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
but  we  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hut,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  made  music  in  the  reeds.  It  was 
quite  a  family  meeting,  and  I  tried  to  make  them 
as  well  pleased  with  me,  as  I  was  with  them.  I 
staid  half  an  hour,  and  know  not  how  much  longer 
the  visit  might  have  been  prolonged  ;  but  our  cap- 
tain, (the  llais,  as  the  people  or  the  country  call 
him,)  sent  one  of  his  men,  named  Mohammed,  to 
find  me.  He  came  with  an  amazing  long  club  to 
guard  me,  as  he  said,  against  the  Arabs,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  very  unnecessary  precaution.  I 
left  my  hospitable  entertainers,  well  pleased  with 
my  visit,  and  with  sincere  desires  and  prayers  for 
their  happiness ; — and  have  often  thought  of  them' 
since. 

It  was  to  this  region  of  Egypt  that  Pharaoh  sent 
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the  brethren  of  Joseph  ;  and  it  answers  well  the 
description  given|of  it,  as  the  "  best  of  the  land." 
And  no  one  can  visit  it  at  the  present  time,  without 
seeing,  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  their  occupa- 
tion as  herdsmen.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  probably  a  little  beyond 
its  present  limits,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Rarueses,  from  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  started  on  their  memorable  journey 
in  the  wilderness.  llameses  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  "treasure  cities  of  Egypt."  It  probably  had 
its  palaces  and  architectural  monuments,  but  like 
many  other  great  cities  of  Egypt,  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  Delta  is  a  long 
and  beautiful  bridge  in  the  course  of  erection,  ex- 
tending over  both  branches  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
below  the  point  where  the  river  separates.  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  object  as  viewed  by  one  in  ascend- 
ing the  Nile.  It  is  nearly  finished,  apparently  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  if  we  include  the  portion 
of  the  Delta,  which  unites  the  two  parts  together, 
and  will  compare  well  in  strength  and  beauty  with 
other  great  structures  of  that  kind. 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  many  incidents  of 
this  little  voyage ;  but  I  will  mention  one.  At  a 
certain  time  walking  near  a  little  village,  I  heard 
a  sad  and  piercing  cry.  It  was  the  mourning  wail 
of  the  Egyptian  women.  They  tossed  their  arms 
wildly,  as  if  frantic  with  grief,  and  scattered  dust 
upon  their  garments.  It  reminded  me  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  sorrow  and  wailing  which  are  given  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  occasion  was  indeed  a  sad 
one ; — the  death  of  a  little  boy,  who  the  day  be- 
fore was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  laid  dead  in  the 
house.  The  mourners  were  outside  ; — some  stand- 
ing and  some  sitting  on  the  sand.  As  I  stood  near, 
a  witness,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  a  sharer  of  their 
grief,  I  saw  a  company  of  mourning  friends  and 
relatives  coming  from  another  village.  The  Arab 
loves  his  children,  and  his  grief  is  bitter  when  they 
die.  The  voice  of  anguish  sounded  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  one  side  of  the  Nile  to  the  other. 

But  the  traveller  stops  neither  for  joy  nor  sor- 
row. His  sympathy,  ruled  by  the  occasion,  may 
harmonize  with  either,  but  it  passes  on.  He  gives 
a  smile  or  a  tear,  a  just  tribute  to  a  common  na- 
ture, and  then  goes  forward  to  his  own  place. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Susanna  Albright  was  born  in  Whitemarsh, 
Montgomery  county.  Pennsylvania,  the  12th  of 
First  month,  1772,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Ellen  Williams.  She  was  married 
to  Jacob  Albright,  of  Gwynned,  in  the  same 
county,  about  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age, 
and  they  lived  together  in  much  harmony  nearly 
forty- eight  years.  They  had  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  grew  up,  and  three  died  young,  all  within 
one  week. 

After  her  marriage,  her  widowed  mother  came 
to  live  with  her,  and  the  promptings  of  her  affec- 
tionate heart  led  her  to  desire  that  whatever  her 
own  sufl'i Tings  might  he,  she  might  be  spared  to 
hoc  her  children  grow  up  and  her  parent  laid  in 
the  grave. 

En  the  latter  part  of  1«30  she  had  a  fall,  by 
which  her  hip  was  injured  ;  and  having  previously 
heen  much  afflicted  with  rheumati>m,  it  now  settled 
in  that  joint,  so  that  for  twenty-two  years  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed,  except  moving  about  a  little  on 
crutches  during  a  period  of  nearly  six  months, 
when  she  was  again  hurt  by  a  fall,  and  afterwards 
was  wholly  disabled  even  from  turning  herself  in 
bed. 

During  this  long  and  wearisome  confinement, 
she  was  preserved  in  patience  and  resignation  to 


the  Lord's  will,  and  through  Divine  grace  enabled 
to  set  an  instructive  example  to  those  around  her. 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1840,  her  husband  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  child,  and  his  faithful  wife  now  felt 
much  anxiety  to  remain,  that  her  life  might  be 
continued,  and  to  see  that  he  received  those  atten- 
tions which  his  enfeebled  state  of  body  and  mind 
required.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  his  facul- 
ties brightened,  the  cloud  which  had  obscured  them 
passing  away,  and  she  had  the  consolation  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  was  going  home  to  his  blessed 
Redeemer, — that  all  was  well  with  him,  and  that 
he  felt  perfect  peace.  He  died  in  1842,  and 
within  a  year  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  a 
daughter. 

In  the  Fourth  month,  1843,  she  removed  to  re- 
side with  a  widowed  sister  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Beside  her  outward  afflictions,  she  was  at  times 
permitted  to  experience  much  inward  conflict  and 
buffetting,  and  as  she  patiently  endured  these  re- 
fining seasons,  they  were  often  followed  by  Divine 
refreshment  and  consolation,  whereby  her  faith  and 
hope  were  renewed,  and  at  times  a  song  of  praise 
put  into  her  mouth. 

She  uttered  many  instructive  and  edifying  ex- 
pressions, some  of  which  having  been  taken  down, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  useful  to  survivors. 

Seventh  mo.  8th,  1846. — "  Oh  !  the  hardness  of 
heart,  the  dryness  and  barrenness  of  soul,  that  for 
a  considerable  time  prevailed,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  ready  to  conclude,  I  should  no  more  enjoy  any 
refreshing  seasons,  but  that  the  rest  of  my  life 
must  be  spent  as  in  a  wilderness;  where  sorrow 
and  distress  would  surround  me.  Oh!  then  how 
did  I  long  to  find  that  Fountain  that  was  set  open 
for  man  to  wash  in,  and  to  partake  of  the  fresh 
manna ;  for  I  had  learned  by  long  experience  that 
the  manna  gathered  yesterday  would  not  serve  an- 
other day ;  and  that  without  a  fresh  supply,  the 
immortal  part  would  languish  and  wither,  as  a 
branch  that  is  cut  off  from  the  root  that  bears  it. 
At  one  time  especially,  in  the  distress  of  my  spirit, 
this  cry  ran  through  me,  '  Lord,  if  I  may  not  live 
in  thy  presence  or  favour,  let  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 
live  at  all.'  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my 
hard  heart  was,  in  some  measure,  broken,  and  I 
could  rejoice  in  remembering  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  written,  '  I  said  not  to  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

Sixth  mo.  27th,  1847. — After  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  sickness,  "  I  did  expect  my  weari- 
some days  had  been  nearly  finished  ;  but  when  I 
found  1  was  mistaken,  a  new  concern  was  raised 
in  my  mind,  lest  I  should  not  be  so  well  prepared 
when  my  change  came  as  I  was  then.  I  had  lat- 
terly taken  too  much  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
those  around  me,  but  before  my  illness,  my  chief 
delight  was  to  be  alone,  except  at  times  when  my 
friends  gave  me  religious  visits,  which  1  found  re- 
freshing. When  I  was  alone,  I  seldom  thought 
the  time  long ;  being  so  comforted,  that  I  could 
say  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  '  Although  thou  hast 
had  thy  hand  upon  me,  yet  thy  living  presence 
makes  all  up.'  Now  I  know  by  experience  that 
the  Lord  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  those 
that  love  him.  Oh!  that  all  my  relations  would 
so  love  him,  as  to  give  him  their  whole  hearts, 
which  wisdom  calls  tor,  in  such  loving  terms,  1  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart.'  " 

Eighth  mo.  28th,  1847. — "I  am  desirous  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were  companions 
of  Him  w  ho  trod  the  wine-press  alone ;  and  who 
would  rather  suffer  with  the  true  seed,  than  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  even  for  a  season.  Oh  !  thrice 
happy  will  all  those  be,  who  hear  and  obey  the 


voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  will  not  foll< 
the  voice  of  a  stranger." 

Ninth  mo.  1st,  1847. — "  I  have  compared  mys 
to  a  vessel  that  is  a  dull  sailer  upon  a  troubl 
ocean.    The  storms  and  tempests  often  drive: 
from  my  desired  port,  in  which  I  desire  to  lie  saf<  | 
anchored  upon  the  Rock  of  ages.    But  wo  is  i 
that  I  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar !    Had  it  i 
been  for  the  balm  that  is  in  Gilead,  which  he:  \  j 
the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted ;  surely  I  h 
sunk  long  ago.    Yet  by  grace  I  hope  to  be  sav< 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  or  not  afar  off,  wfc 
that  angel,  who  smote  Peter  upon  his  side,  a  j 
raised  him  up,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  prise  j 
house,  when  he  was  bound  between  two  soldiei 
will  be  sent  to  loose  the  cords  wherewith  I  : 
bound,  and  bring  me  also  out  of  my  prison-hou ! 
and  arm  me  with  faith  and  love  to  follow  him, 
he  bade  Peter  cast  his  garments  about  him  a 
follow  him.    So  I  trust  I  may  ascend  from  t  ji 
lower  region  of  death  and  darkness,  into  that  r 
Light  ai.d  Life,  where  the  saints  and  redeen 
forever  ascribe  all  honour  and  glory  to  Him  tl  I 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever.'1  I 

Ninth  mo.  27th,  1847.— "When  I  had  offei! 
up  my  all,  even  my  whole  heart,  I  found  the  bit  j 
cup  I  had  to  drink  became  more  tolerable ;  and  ji 
process  of  time  by  keeping  my  eye  fixed  beyc  I 
all  visible  things,  on  the  invisible,  I  experien*  If 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  to  flow  it  < 
a  gentle  stream;  and  the  comforter  whom  the  woli  :l 
cannot  receive,  to  be  near,  bearing  up  my  wound!  , 
spirit,  and  giving  me  faith  to  believe  I  should  H. 
carried  over  all  the  fiery  trials  I  had  to  encoun  1| 
I  believe  it  was  in  love  to  my  soul,  that  I  am  t  (J, 
deprived  of  those  outward  enjoyments  which  m 
generality  of  people  have,  in  order  that  my  iai 
might  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  regene  • 
tion.    And  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  I  have  frequeifrj 
been  drawn  to  intercede  for  my  near  and  dear  - 
lations  and  friends,  whose  kindnesses  have  l  a 
very  great  to  me.    I  have  no  cause  to  murml; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  overflowings  of  Divje 
love  in  my  soul  have  made  my  wearisome  bed  M 
the  cords  wherewith  I  am  bound,  even  deligMj 
to  me.    Let  glory  and  honour  be  ascribed  iM 
him,  who  is  ever  present  to  those  that  love  |a| 
fear  him."  , 

Sixth  mo.  1st,  1850. — "It  is  once  more  in  ,'j 
heart  to  magnify  and  adore  Him  by  whom  aloi  ll 
have  again  had  access  to  that  Fountain  which  i:M 
open  for  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  wash  and  tobiW, 
in  ;  whereby  the  soul  is  prepared  to  partake  offfl 
sweet  waters  of  Shiloh's  brook,  which  run  sciit 
and  sweetly,  and  which  have  often  refreshed  M 
weary  soul  and  renewed  my  strength  when  I  1J' 
been  near  fainting.    But  I  must  not  forget  theB 
ter  waters  of  Marah ;  but  remember  the  rocH 
well  as  the  staff ;  and  I  am  as  much  engage* 
thankfulness  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  II 
I  shall  be  as  willing  to  receive  the  one  as  the  otm 
as  it  shall  seem  best  to  the  great  and  good  PHP.; 
cian." 

Sixth  mo.  1st,  1851. — "More  than  twentylj 
years  have  now  been  spent  in  confinement  toM< 
bed,  being  helpless,  yet  by  the  kindness  of  P'fl, 
deuce  I  have  never  wanted  attention  aceordinW 
the  promise  we  find  in  Scripture,  '  No  good  tU\ 
will  the  Lord  withhold  from  those  that  love  IW 
And  again,  '  All  things  shall  work  together^ 
good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  God.'  Althcm 
the  time  has  been  long,  yet  I  believe  the  dispejjT 
tion  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sanctified  to  IB. 
for  thereby  I  have  had  time  and  opportunilMj 
observe  and  consider  the  various  turnings  H 
operations  of  that  Hand,  which  I  believe  wr"  ' 
mercy  laid  upon  me,  not  only  for  my  good,"1 
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lso  for  the  sake  of  them  that  might  look  upon  me, 
i  r  have  some  knowledge  of  me.    I  am  desirous  to 
e  as  clay  iu  the  hand  of  the  potter,  that  I  may 
lay  in  truth,  '  Lord,  thy  will  be  done.    Oh  !  that 
■  ae  great  and  glorious  work  of  redemption  may  go 
n  and  prosper  in  the  earth.    If  it  be  thy  will,  0 
(iord,  look  upon  all  that  have  had  pity  on  my 
^Slicked  state,  as  it  maybe  thought:   Grant,  I 
.unibly  pray  thee,  that  all  those  who  are  not  willing 
L  bow  before  thy  golden  sceptre,  may  be  made  to 
(5nd  under  thy  rod,  whereby  thou  wilt  rule  the  na- 
jons  that  are  not  willing  to  take  thy  yoke  upon 
jiem;  which  thou,  in  thy  infinite  goodness,  hast 
;en  graciously  pleased  to  make  easy  to  all  them 
!  at  willingly  come  under  the  discipline  thereof. 
(nd  now  for  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  already 
jceived,  be  pleased,  I  humbly  pray  thee,  to  enable 
y  soul  to  return  suitable  acknowledgments  unto 
(ee.    I  pray  thee  to  continue  the  aid  of  thy  holy 
)irit,  that  thereby  in  the  end,  thy  great  name 
'jay  De  glorified  by  me,  according  to  thy  purpose, 
I  rough  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Lord 
id  Saviour;  to  whom,  with  the  Father,  be  all 
|  ^aise  and  honour,  now  and  forever.'" 
.  j  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1851. — "When  the  mystery 
(  iniquity  has,  at  times,  been  a  little  opened 
I  the  view  of  my  mind,  it  has  caused  my  soul 
I  bow  in  reverence  for  the  extension  of  that 
^  ice,  which  I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  me, 
« in  when  I  was  shut  up  in  darkness,  and  my 
yelling,  as  it  were  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  My 
lirt  is  often  filled  with  sweet  praises  to  the  Most 
.  1  gh,  whose  holy  arm  will  never  fail  any  that  sin- 
tj-ely  trust  therein  :  and  whereby  I  have  often 
;  jji  access  to  that  Fountain  which  can  never  be 
i(iwn  dry:  everlastingly  renowned  be  his  great 
xme  forever.    Many  times  my  spirit  has  been 
jgevously  oppressed  by  the  waves,  which  went 
Cl-T  my  head,  and  my  soul,  I  thought,  was  brought 
a  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  when  I  met 
V  h  the  spirit  of  this  world,  warring  against  the 
ijigress  of  them  that  are  travelling  towards  that 
ei',  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.    Oh  !  then, 
Pi  good  Guide  led  me  into  the  valley  of  humilia- 
te i,  where  I  found  sweet  peace,  flowing  like  a 
j^tle  stream  from  that  Fountain,  wherein  whoso- 
pvr  washeth  will  find  healing  virtue  to  the  soul,  as 
I  ive  by  long  and  living  experience  found.    Oh  ! 
tt  praises  and  thanksgivings  which  frequently  fill 
:  n  heart,  in  secret,  to  Him  that  sees  in  secret,  and 
'Md  openly  rewards  them  that  sincerely  trust  in 

1  ,-ighth  mo.  1st,  1851. — "  Oh  !  that  I  may  never 
"  btunmindful  of  the  holy  arm,  which  has  done 
".Jik.t  things  for  me;  more  than  I  am  able  to  ex- 
;E'Ms.  Many  time3  my  mind  has  been  very  much 
5  jn.'ted,  because  of  the  enemy's  prevailing  over  the 

in  seed,  that  was  sown  in  the  good  ground,  and 
£1 1  ve  wept  bitterly  in  the  night  season.  At  such 
''Ills,  when  my  soul  was  in  great  bitterness,  I  re- 
^.Mibered  what  the  unjust  judge  said,  concerning 
'•'■p  poor  woman  that  troubled  him,  desiring  him  to 

m  ge  her  of  her  adversary  :  but  my  application 
f'rdto  the  just  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  that  he 
]i     d  be  pleased  in  his  own  time,  and  according 

pi  s  infinite  goodness  to  deliver  me:  but  I  was 
1  ifi  d  of  stirring  up  or  awaking  my  love  until  he 
?'slded.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
l«  ipjition  of  his  hand  was  wonderful  in  delivering 

ml 

^,1  nth  mo.  1st,  1851. — "After  times  of  trial, 
^fuist  to  despair,  his  covenant  of  life  and  peace 
fe'  iaiieen  again  renewed,  faith  has  sprung  up  in  my 
f'ei  ,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  has  been  poured  into 
J^ajl  ml.  0  thou  Fountain  of  all  our  mercies,  what 
lit'  Iie  I  say  of  thy  goodness !  thou  that  hast  been 
ijj  it  me  in  six  troubles,  I  trust,  will  not  leave  me 


in  the  seventh.  Now  I  am  old,  and  weakness  pre- 
vails, suffer  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  to  make  shipwreck 
of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints : 
but  by  that  grace  which  comes  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  I  pray  thee,  enable  me  more 
and  more  to  rely  upon  thy  holy  arm,  which  has 
hitherto  been  my  chief  support,  even  when  the 
enemy  has  beset  me,  as  on  every  side.  Thou  wast 
graciously  pleased  to  deliver  me,  by  ways  unthought 
of  and  unexpected  ;  sometimes  by  the  breaking  of 
my  stony  heart,  and  melting  my  spirit  into  contri- 
tion before  thee,  very  often  in  the  night  season, 
when  no  mortal  was  sensible  thereof.  But  thou,  0 
Lord,  knowest  the  tears  that  I  have  shed  at  such 
times,  first  for  my  own  transgressions,  and  then  for 
the  people's,  who  are  scattered  up  and  down,  as 
sheep  havit'g  no  shepherd.  For  the  sake  of  these 
my  spirit,  at  times,  has  been  greatly  concerned, 
which  has  been  as  a  seal  upon  my  heart,  that  the 
love  of  the  Father  was  in  me,  constraining  me 
thereby  to  love  the  brethren,  especially  them  of  my 
father's  household,  and  those  with  whom  I  have 
sojourned  these  many  years,  whose  kindness  to  me 
has  been  very  great." 

Ninth  mo.  15th,  1851. — "When  the  cloud  was 
removed  from  off  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  journey  forward ;  but  while  it  was 
over  it,  they  were  to  remain  in  their  tents.  I  have 
often  compared  my  long,  tribulated  pilgrimage  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  to  theirs.  The  Israelites  were 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  sometimes  going  a 
little  forward,  and  then  backward.  I  have  been 
about  twenty-one  years  confined  to  my  bed,  not 
being  able  to  help  myself,  neither  could  I  lie  on 
either  side.  The  Israelites  often  murmured ;  and 
I  have  often  been  afraid  lest  I  should  murmur  or 
despair  before  I  got  over  Jordan.  I  have  often 
thought,  '  The  enemy  has  roared  against  me,  and 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  sometimes  uttered 
slanderous  words :  but  oh !  I  have  always  found 
Truth  to  be  near,  wherein  I  trusted,  knowing  that 
Truth  would  have  the  victory,  and  that  the  old 
adversary  was  limited.  Oh  !  blessed  be  that  ever- 
lasting arm  which  has  hitherto  supported  me  under 
all  my  besetments." 

Tenth  mo.  7th,  1851. — "  Sometimes  it  hath  been 
in  my  mind  to  say,  '  What  shall  I  render  unto  thee, 
0  Lord  my  God,  for  thy  numberless  benefits,  botb 
temporal  and  spiritual  ?  for  thy  love  is  better  than 
wine,  and  thy  life-giving  presence  more  to  the 
afflicted  than  all  the  world  besides ;  which  thou  in 
thy  infinite  goodness  hast  been  graciously  pleased 
to  afford  to  the  poor  and  needy,  though  ever  so  un- 
worthy. I  humbly  pray  thee  to  continue  thy  out- 
stretched arm,  for  the  preservation  of  the  poor  to 
the  last  period  of  their  days.  Grant,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will,  that  thy  great  work  of  regeneration 
may  be  perfected  in  my  soul,  and  that  I  may  be 
able  to  say  in  truth,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;'  and  done 
in  me  through  thy  holy  Spirit,  which  comes  by  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  all 
praise,  thanksgiving  and  renown,  now  and  for- 
ever.' " 

Twelfth  mo.  26th,  1851. — About  this  time  her 
sister  died,  respecting  which  event  she  remarked  : 
"  My  dear  and  valued  sister's  death,  though  not 
unlooked  for,  was  affecting  to  my  mind,  but  accom- 
panied with  a  very  solemn,  quiet  feeling  ;  and  these 
expressions  revived  in  my  memory  :  1  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints, 
because  in  these  shackles  of  the  body  they  cannot 
enjoy  entire,  uninterrupted  felicity.'  There  are 
divers  of  my  acquaintances  who  seem  about  to  take 
their  flight  to  that  land,  from  whence  there  is  no 
return.  Perhaps  I  may  live  a  while  longer  in  this 
world  :  may  best  wisdom  conduct  my  steps  in  the 


midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  May 
I  put  on  Christ,  his  nature  and  spirit,  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  judgeth  righteously." 

The  evening  previous  to  her  death,  after  con- 
versing some  time  about  her  sister,  mentioned  in  the 
last  extract,  she  said  to  her  daughter  that  their 
separation  would  be  but  for  a  short  time ;  that  it 
was  the  Lord's  will ;  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
resigned,  and  felt  in  such  a  calm,  quiet  frame  of 
mind,  that  she  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  human 
consolation.  So  ended  her  pious  and  exemplary 
life  on  the  28th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1851,  aged 
nearly  80  years. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

August. 

(Concluded  from  page  391.) 

The  odours  that  scent  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  several  months  of  the  year,  are  as  different  as 
their  vegetation  and  climate ;  and  these  odours,  to 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  them,  are  immediately 
suggestive  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  season.  At 
the  present  time,  mingled  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  comes  the  less  fragrant  incense  from  the 
sheaves  of  the  reapers  ;  and  there  is  an  agreeable 
and  peculiar  odour  rising  from  the 'wet  lands, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  month.  Early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  mellow  soil  first  receives  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun,  we  perceive  a  healthful  incense 
from  the  newly  springing  herbs.  This  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fragrance  of  the  early  flowers,  and 
of  the  tasselled  trees  and  shrubs.  Day  by  day 
new  hosts  of  flowers  arrive  in  succession,  until  the 
air  is  full  of  the  spicy  aroma  of  early  summer. 
With  August  commences  the  decline  of  these  deli- 
cious gifts  of  vegetation ;  and  the  scents  of  autumn 
and  of  the  harvest  become  daily  more  abundant, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  frosts,  that  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere with  those  peculiar  odours  that  mark  the 
fall  of  the  leaf. 

When  the  pale  orchis  of  the  meads  is  dead,  and 
the  red  lily  stands  divested  of  its  crown ;  when  the 
arethusa  no  longer  bends  her  head  over  the  stream, 
and  the  last  roses  are  weeping  incense  over  the 
faded  remnants  of  their  lovely  tribe — then  I  know 
that  the  glory  of  summer  has  departed  ;  and  I  look 
not,  until  the  coming  of  the  asters  and  the  golden- 
rods,  to  see  the  fields  again  robed  in  loveliness  and 
beauty.  The  meeker  flowers  have  perished,  since 
the  singing  birds  have  discontinued  their  songs, 
and  the  last  rose  of  summer  may  be  seen,  bloom- 
ing upon  its  stem,  in  solitary  and  melancholy 
beauty — the  lively  emblem  of  the  sure  decline  of 
the  beautiful  objects  of  this  life ;  the  lovely  symbol 
of  beauty's  frailty  and  its  transientness.  When  the 
last  rose  is  gone,  I  look  around  with  sadness  upon 
it3  late  familiar  haunts;  I  feel  that  summer's 
beauty  now  is  past,  and  sad  mementos  rise  where- 
ver I  tread. 

It  is  my  delight  to  seek  for  these  last  born  of 
the  tribe  of  roses ;  and  they  seem  to  my  sight  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  preceded  them,  as  if  na- 
ture, like  a  partial  mother,  had  lavished  her  best 
gifts  upon  these,  her  youngest  children.  The 
bushes  that  support  them  are  overtopped  by  other 
plants,  that  seem  to  feel  an  envious  delight  in  con- 
cealing them  from  observation;  but  they  cannot 
blot  them  from  our  memory,  nor  be  admired  as  v»c 
admire  them.  The  clethra,  with  its  white  odori- 
ferous flowers,  and  the  button-bush,  with  its  ele- 
gant globular  heads,  vainly  strive  to  equal  them  in 
fragrance  or  beauty.  The  proud  and  scornful 
thistle  rears  its  head  close  by  their  side,  and  seems 
to  mock  at  the  fragility  of  these  lovely  flowers;  but 
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the  wild-brier,  though  its  roses  have  faded,  still 
gives  out  its  undying  perfume,  as  if  the  essence  of 
the  withered  flowers  still  lingered  about  their  leafy 
habitation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  we  begin  to 
mark  the  approaching  footsteps  of  autumn.  Twi- 
light is  chill ;  and  we  perceive  the  greater  length 
of  the  nights,  and  evening's  earlier  dew.  The 
morning  sun  is  later  in  the  heavens,  and  sooner 
tints  the  fleecy  clouds  of  evening.  The  bright  ver- 
dure of  the  trees  has  faded  to  a  more  dusky  green ; 
and  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  woods, 
may  be  observed  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  like  the 
white  hairs  that  are  interspersed  among  the  dark 
brown  tresses  of  manhood,  and  indicate  the  sure 
advance  of  hoary  years.  The  fields  of  ripe  and 
yellow  grain  are  gleaming  through  the  open  places 
in  the  woods,  making  a  pleasant  contrast  with  their 
greenness,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
signs  of  a  cheerful  harvest,  and  the  melancholy 
decay  of  vegetation.  The  swallows  are  assembling 
their  little  hosts  upon  the  roofs  and  fences,  pre- 
paring for  their  annual  migration,  and  all  animate 
and  inanimate  things  announce  the  speedy  decline 
of  summer. 

Already  do  I  hear,  at  nightfall,  the  chirping  of 
the  cicadas,  whose  notes  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
harvest  hymn  of  nature,  and  a  dirge  over  the  de- 
parture of  flowers.  When  the  evenings  are  per- 
ceptibly lengthened,  and  the  air  partakes  of  the 
exhilarating  freshness  of  autumn,  these  happy  in- 
sects commence  their  anthems  of  gladness ;  and 
their  monotonous,  but  agreeable  melody,  is  in  sweet 
unison  with  the  general  serenity  of  nature.  Though 
these  voices  come  from  myriads  of  cheerful  hearts, 
there  is  yet  a  plaintiveness  in  their  modulation, 
which,  like  the  songs  we  heard  in  our  early  years, 
calls  up  the  pensive  remembrance  of  scenes  that  are 
past,  and  turns  our  thoughts  inwardly  upomalmost 
forgotten  joys  and  sorrows.  How  different  are 
these  emotions  from  those  awakened  by  the  first 
sound  of  the  piping  frogs  that  hail  the  opening  of 
spring,  and  which  are  attended  by  feelings  of  un- 
mingled  cheerfulness !  All  these  sounds,  though 
perhaps  not  designed  particularly  for  man,  seem 
adapted  by  nature  to  harmonize  agreeably  with 
our  feelings ;  and  there  is  a  soothing  and  lulling 
influence  in  the  song  of  the  cicadas,  that  softens 
iuto  tranquillity  the  melancholy  it  inspires,  and 
tempers  all  our  sadness  with  pleasure. 

We  no  longer  perceive  that  peculiar  charm  of 
spring  vegetation,  that  comes  from  the  health  and 
the  freshness  of  every  growing  thing ;  and  we  can- 
not help  associating  the  flowers  of  August,  with  the 
dry,  withered,  and  dying  plants  that  everywhere 
surround  them.  In  June,  everything  in  the  aspect 
of  nature  is  harmonious  ;  all  is  greenness  and  glad- 
ness, and  nothing  appears  in  company  with  the 
flowers,  to  disfigure  their  charms,  or  to  affect  the 
M^'ht  with  displeasure,  liut  August  presents  a 
motley  spectacle  of  rank  and  inelegant  weeds,  that 
overshadow  the  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fields  is  often  hidden  by  the  withered  vegetation  of 
the  last  month.  This  appearance,  however,  is  ob- 
vious only  in  those  places  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  ploughshare  Where  the  fields  still 
n  main  in  a  Wild  Btate,  nature  preserves,  through- 
out the  season,  more  or  less  of  that  harmony, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  early  months. 
Wherever  the  hand  of  man  has  disturbed  the  order 
of  nature,  there,  until  she  has  had  time  to  repair 
the  mischief  he  has  done,  rank  weeds  spring  up 
and  disfigure  the  prospect,  while  in  the  native  wilds, 
all  things  succeed  one  another  in  a  delightful  and 
harmonious  progression. 

It  is  in  the  tilled  lands  only  that  wc  observe 
those  dreary  collections  of  luxuriant  weeds  and 
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decayed  herbage,  intermingled  with  flowers  that 
seem,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  to  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate.  In  the  wilds,  nature  always  preserves  the 
harmony  of  her  seasons.  Each  herb  and  flower 
appears  at  proper  time  ;  and  when  one  species  has 
attained  maturity,  it  gives  place  to  its  rightful 
successor,  without  any  confusion,  all  rising  and  de- 
clining like  the  heavenly  hosts  of  night,  and  cloth- 
ing the  face  of  the  landscape  in  perpetual  bloom 
and  verdure.  Seldom  do  we  behold  a  parterre 
that  equals  in  beauty  those  half  wild  spots,  where 
after  a  partial  clearing  of  the  forest,  nature  has 
been  left  to  herself  a  sufficient  time  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  art,  and  to  rear  those  plants  which 
are  best  fitted  to  the  soil  and  the  season. 

Let  the  lover  of  flowers  and  landscapes  who 
would  learn  how  to  gather  round  his  dwelling  all 
those  rural  beauties,  that  will  meet  and  blend  in 
harmony,  receive  his  lesson  from  nature  in  her  own 
wilds.  Let  him  look  upon  her  countenance,  before 
it  has  been  disfigured  by  a  barbarous  art,  to  ac- 
quire his  ideas  of  beauty  and  propriety,  and  he  will 
never  mar  her  features,  by  adding  gems  that  do 
not  harmonize  with  their  native  expression,  plucked 
from  the  bosom  of  a  foreign  clime.  Then,  although 
he  may  not  sit  under  the  shade  of  the  palm  or  the 
myrtle,  or  roam  among  sweet-scented  orange 
groves,  in  the  climate  of  northern  fruits  and  north- 
ern flowers,  he  needs  no  foreign  trees  or  shrubbery 
to  decorate  his  grounds,  or  adapt  them  to  his  plea- 
sures. In  a  forest  of  his  own  native  pines,  he  may 
find  an  arbour  in  summer  and  a  shelter  in  winter, 
as  odouriferous  as  a  grove  of  cinnamon  and  myrtles; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  own  orchards  will  yield  him  a 
repast  more  savory  than  the  produce  of  the  Indies. 


Selected. 

"PRAISE  GOD!" 

BY  B.  J.  HOWE. 

Each  floral  bell  that  to  the  wind  is  swaying, 

On  every  hill  and  flower-enamel'd  sod, 
With  grateful  love,  in  sweetest  tones  is  saying, 
"Praise  God  1" 

Upon  the  trees  the  tender  blossoms  springing, 

Pour  forth  sweet  incense  at  their  Maker's  nod  ; 
"While  'mid  their  boughs  the  happy  birds  are  singing, 
"Praise  God  1" 

The  gentle  stream  that  through  the  vale  meanders, 

Sending  its  moisture  to  each  fruitful  clod, 
With  tuneful  voice  is  murmuring,  as  it  wanders, 
"  Praise  God  1" 

In  its  existence  everything  rejoices, 

And  fears  no  evil,  no  avenging  rod  ; 
But  nature  utters  with  her  thousand  voices, 
"  Praise  God  1" 

Her  purest  accents  on  the  car  are  falling, 

O'er  all  the  earth  where  human  foot  hath  trod  ; 
Myriads  of  creatures  everywhere  are  calling, 
"Praise  God!" 

And  taught  by  these — immortal  life  desiring — 

Shall  man  his  downward  way  still  darkly  plod? 
No  1    Bid  the  soul  to  heavenly  joys  aspiring, 
"Praise  Godl" 

Go,  bid  the  muse  awaken  from  her  slumbers, 

Behold  his  love  display 'd  through  earth  abroad, 
And  with  her  highest  and  her  holiest  numbers, 

"Praise  Godl" 
Glasslorough,  Ar.  J.  C'hr.  Adv.  $  Jour. 


A  man  of  sorrows,  crowned  with  thorns,  was  Christ,  the 

King  of  kings  ; 
And  shall  we  covet  for  ourselves  a  life  of  belter  things? 
Oh,  rather  let  the  humble  heart  in  meek  obedience  bow, 
And  ask  the  covering  of  his  grace  to  keep  it  very  low  ; 
For  it  will  matter  much  indeed  in  heaven's  unending 

day, 

To  know  that  we  have  kept  the  faith,  and  trod  His  nar- 
row way. 


Selected. 

"THE  EARTH  IS  THE  LORD'S,  AND  THE  Fl  • 
NESS  THEREOF." 

There  is  plenty  around,  that  the  beautiful  earth, 

Like  a  rich  benefactor,  for  man  bringeth  forth  ; 

And  tho'  map  would  provide  for  a  season  of  need, 

By  cutting  the  harvest,  and  sowing  the  seed, 

It  was  God  gave  the  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  the  raip 

To  nourish  the  bud,  and  to  ripen  the  grain. 

And  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gifts  of  His  love, 

"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof 

When  cold  winter  reigned,  and  the  frost  and  the  sno 
In  a  chill  icy  mantle  clothed  all  things  below, 
The  trees  bleak  and  bare,  no  green  foliage  wore,  II 
And  the  herbage  and  flowers  seemed  dead  evermore  i 
But  He  who  to  all  things  gave  birth  at  the  first, 
Bade  the  flowers,  again,  in  fresh  glory  to  burst ; 
And  new  verdure  and  bloom  clothed  the  valley  jd 
grove — 

"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereol  i 

And  the  fruits  that  in  clustering  richness  rejoice,  1 
And  the  trees  in  the  forest  all  send  forth  a  voice,  1 
And  the  rivers  and  streams,  as  they  murmur  along, 
And  the  birds  of  the  valley  all  join  in  the  song, 
And  mountains  unchanging,  forever  the  same, 
And  all  things  existing  together  exclaim, 
Through  creation's  wide  range,  in  the  accents  of  lov! 
"  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  then  j." 


For  "  The  Frier  j'  i 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

London,  Seventh  mo.  6th,  1814. — After  ret-  fa-J 
ing  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Guildford,  lie 
mentions  the  receipt  from  her  husband  of  thdfrj 
count  of  a  Preparative  Meeting,  which  w  armed  Ira 
heart.    "I  do  hope,"  she  says,  "  that  our  ycjia 
people,  favoured  by  so  many  merciful  calls,  jijl 
be  induced  to  yield  to  that  power  which  offe  jtij 
form  and  sanctify  them  for  the  most  glorious  |m 
poses.    My  heart  yearns  towards  many  of  A 
class  in  our  land.    On  First-day  I  was  atH 
meetings   at  Gracechurch  Street;   that  in  Ihe 
morning  was  much  crowded.    Such  a  meetirJW 
this  was,  I  think,  occurs  but  seldom.    I  ha  loo 
painful  reflections  on  my  own  account  respectiilik 
I  told  them  I  was  thankful  I  had  not  been  ai  Jog 
them  in  excellency  of  speech,  but  in  the  plaii'a 
of  the  gospel.    The  meeting  in  the  evening Im 
for  other  people,  and  proved  relieving  in  the 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  truth  had  the  glorious  aun 
dency  and  reigned  triumphant.    After  meetiLl 
foreigner  asked  many  questions — '  What  bool'i 
you  study  to  enable  you  to  preach?' — and  beiijit 
formed  that  we  preached  not  from  study,  buul 
pended  upon  that  which  can  give  the  immep 
capacity  or  ability,  he  wanted  to  know  whe ill 
could  obtain  any  of  our  writings,  by  whiclk 
might  learn  more  of  us ;  he  was  directed  w 
Friend  for  some. 

"  Great  is  my  portion  of  suffering  in  thislil 
where  the  Divine  economy  is  so  grievously  b  B 
in  upon,  that  the  works  of  the  visible  crcatio »' 
abused,  and  great  is  the  bondage  and  oppni* 
under  which  both  man  and  beast  groan.  Ti 
the  place  where  many  enrich  themselves  all 
expense  of  health,  and  what  is  worse,  of  iH 
too,  and  arc  absorbed  in  the  things  that  piJ 
Here,  likewise,  how  hardly  do  many  earn  a>« 
pittance  for  themselves  and  their  wretched  offs'W 
Hundreds  of  these  seem  regardless  of  all  eh 
trying  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  any  way.  W'O' 
first  went  to  Ireland,  it  was  under  very  wifc*'} 
able  circumstances  as  to  much  outward  console 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abr;«i" 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  grant  me  patience,  and  iB 
end  to  bless  me  with  spiritual  and  temporal  <• 
ings,  so  that  I  could  long  since  say,  '  My  souloj 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rcjoi a 
God  my  Saviour ;  for  he  hath  regarded  tl  1' 
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state  of  his  handmaiden  ;'  and  indeed  I  feel  my- 
1  ;lf  unworthy  of  all  his  mercies  and  of  his  truth. 
1 2th. — "  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  dearly  beloved 
iend  J.  G.  Bevan ;  it  was  a  solemn  and  affecting 
arting.  Yesterday  morning  we  finally  said  farewell . 
ie  wept  and  I  wept.    I  had  previously  spoken  to 
im  ia  the  line  of  ministry,  when  he  seemed  greatly 
•ndered.    He  is  almost  gone,  I  think.    His  mind 
in  a  most  desirable  state.    I  thought  my  feelings 
'■specting  him  delightful.    On  First-day  I  was  at 
evonshire  house   both   morning  and  evening, 
[any  of  us  will,  I  believe,  long  remember  the 
eeting  with  Friends  in  the  morning ;  for  the  word 
as  declared  with  great  power,  as  much  so  as  I 
er  recollect,  I  think,  and  divers  were  much  bro- 
!  'n.    In  the  evening  there  were  not  less,  I  believe, 
an  eighteen  hundred  people,  and  many  went 
Way  for  want  of  room.    Many  have  been  my 
nflicts  in  that  vast  and  populous  city  :  now  my 
■or  mind  and  body  want  rest." 
Uxbridge,  Seventh  mo.  15th,  in  a  letter  to  J. 
.  Bevan,  after  speaking  of  the  illness  of  John 
ull,  she  says,  "  And  now,  my  endeared  friend, 
ffer  me  just  to  say,  that  I  believe  I  shall  long 
[  member  our  last  interview  ;  for  although  the  very 
uder  emotions  of  my  heart  found  their  way  in 
me  sort  of  expression,  I  have  scarcely  ceased,  I 
;  ink,  to  have  thee  before  my  view,  with  some 
sssed  assurance,  as  I  apprehend,  that  the  Lord 
■  iy  God  is  with  thee,  and  will  be  -with  thee,  so  that 
1  \[  thy  painful  feelings  will  be  in  his  time  turned 
jto  everlasting  joy  and  consolation.    Why,  then, 
.  lould  I  yield,  as  I  do,  to  that  tender  sorrow  which 
-  «tne  felt  in  takiDg  leave  of  another  apostle  of 
I  sus,  so  that  it  drew  from  him  a  language  like 
Is  lis,  'what,  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  my 
jart?'  but  thou  wilt,  thou  must  forgive  me,  my 
:  og  preciously  beloved  friend,  and  bear  with  my 
,  l  akness.    I  long  much  to  hear  of  thee;  I  might 
j  ive  a  few  lines  at  High  Wycombe.    I  have  been 
*>|ich  indisposed  since  leaving  London,  owing,  I 
i'Jlieve,  more  to  mental  than  bodily  exertion,  al- 
stnigh  I  had  much  of  both.    We  attended  Month- 
c J| Meeting  here  on  Fourth- day,  were  at  Amersham 
feting  yesterday,  and  are  going  to  a  public  gath- 
~  *ng  here  this  evening.    The  time  approaches,  and 
j|  |;  thing  is  awful." 

L;i  iTo  a  Friend  who  had  made  inquiry  whether  she 
„•  ^  s  acquainted  with  feelings  of  fear,  on  waking, 
^Y-h  respect  to  a  subject  that  had  been  agreeably 
,  <(;ided  on  the  previous  day,  she  returns  an  answer 
jlich  may  convey  instruction  to  some  fearful  ones, 
3^om  Satan  is  often  striving  to  unsettle,  and  to 
,j<iirturn  conclusions  respecting  religious  duty, 
cTjich,  at  the  time,  they  believed  were  rightly 
,,  qne  to.  "  I  can  tell  thee,"  she  replies,  "  that  I 
i  not  wholly  ignorant  hereof,  but  then  I  do  not 
.iijid  these  morning  clouds;  for  if  I  did,  and  make 
.i.  y  minute  observations,  as  of  the  wind,  I  fear  I 
'^q>uld  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  so  I  would  not  have 
'-tie  take  too  much  notice  of  these  feelings;  only 
>T|en  a  thing  is  comfortably  concluded  on,  leave  it 
I  .«  this  will  save  thee  a  deal  of  unprofitable 
A  ught." 

High  Wycombe,  16th. — "We  arrived  here  last 
ei  ning,  having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  dear  John 
B.    Oh !  it  is  very  affecting  to  see  him  so  dis- 
ed,  for  he  was  very  active,  and  among  Friends 
ail  others  there,  and  the  loss  by  hi3  illness  to  the 
„  cjamunity  is  cause  of  sorrow,  but  he  is  in  a  sweet, 
.gned  state  of  mind.    I  feel  myself  a  poor  crea- 
2,  and  sometimes  am  ready  to  sink  into  dis- 
ragement  in  these  awful  engagements  of  holding 
Jthjgs,  &c. ;  but  knowing  that  nothing  can  be 
£  aed  hereby,  I  rather  try  to  commit  myself  into 
Divine  hand,  and  hope  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 


and  renew  my  strength  of  mind,  yea,  and  of  body 
too." 

At  the  public  meeting  held  here,  the  house  was 
full,  and  some  went  away  for  want  of  room.  Many, 
she  believed,  were  thankful  in  being  there. 

Buckingham,  21st. — "We  have  been  at  meeting 
here  ;  what  an  awakening  opportunity  it  was ;  the 
meeting  was  appointed  for  Friends  only,  and  they 
are  but  few  in  number ;  I  was  engaged  to  speak 
twice,  and  then  in  solemn,  fervent  prayer.  We 
went  to  meeting  at  Tring  yesterday,  six  miles  on 
the  way  here,  where,  though  I  felt  very  poorly,  I 
was  engaged  in  testimony  and  supplication  in  an 
encouraging  strain,  but  I  did  not  know  that  things 
were  as  high  as  some  times;  yet,  when  I  lifted  up 
my  eyes,  oh  the  tears  of  tenderness  that  were 
strewing  all  about  me ;  and  when  we  came  out  of 
the  meeting,  almost  all  the  young  people  were  won- 
derfully broken ;  some  of  them  took  my  hand,  and 
could  hardly  speak  for  weeping.  It  was  truly  de- 
lightful and  consoling  to  see  that  the  power  of  the 
Lord  had  reached  them,  and  that  they  were  so  near 
the  Truth.  Nothing  belongs  to  the  creature,  of 
glory  or  praise,  but  to  the  Lord  alone.  I  feel 
trembling  of  heart  in  looking  towards  the  meeting 
this  evening,  because  it  is  a  great  and  awful  thing 
to  call  the  people  together,  and  to  attempt  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  King  immortal — but  He  can 
strengthen  mind  and  body — to  Him  I  desire  to 
look.  The  meeting  was  not  so  large  as  was  ex- 
pected, yet  there  was  a  good  degree  of  life  attend 
ing,  for  which  my  poor  mind  was  thankful ;  I  be 
lieve  many  were  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  First-day  was  spent  at  Birmingham  with 
our  Society,  the  two  meetings  being  such  as  in 
terested  my  feelings  much.  I  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  ministry  among  them,  and  after  supper  we 
had  a  precious  season  in  the  family  where  we 
lodged,  and  feeling  quite  at  liberty  to  leave  Bir- 
mingham, we  moved  towards  Worcester  on  Second 
day.  After  we  had  got  near  Broomsgrove,  the 
men  Friends  proposed  that  they  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  driving,  by  dividing  us ;  the  change  had 
not  been  made  many  minutes,  till  the  horse  I  was 
behind,  stumbled  and  fell,  jerking  us  out.  None 
of  us,  however,  were  materially  hurt ;  I  am  bruised 


state  to  me ;  even  now  that  I  am  so  near  you,  I 
believe  my  line  is  to  turn  back  upon  Milford,  and 
move  towards  Bristol,  taking  some  meetings  in  the 
way." 

Ninth  mo.  14th. — "  I  often  feel  desirous  that  thou 
thyself  mayst  be  comforted,  both  temporally  and 
piritually,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the  thou 
endeavourest  to  live  up  to  what  thou  knowest  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  art  earnestly  desirous  of  growing 
in  that  which  is  unchangeably  good.  My  health 
had  been  poorly  for  many  weeks,  so  that  I  got 
along  with  more  difficulty  than  any  can  imagine, 
but  those  who  know  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
low  and  afflicted  ;  now,  through  Divine  favour,  I 
am  considerably  relieved.  Oh !  what  a  blessing 
health  is  I  I  am  a  poor,  tribulated  sister,  sepa- 
rated from  my  dear  children  and  family,  in  what 
at  least  I  believe  to  be,  the  bonds  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  distressing  to  my  feelings  that  we  should  be  so 
separated.  The  dispositions  of  Divine  Providence 
are,  however,  unerring ;  let  us  try  to  acquiesce  in 
his  dealings.  He  takes  judicial  notice  of  us  at  all 
times,  and  will  not  fail  to  reward  our  humble  re- 
signation a  hundred  fold.  When  brought  low,  may 
we  wait  in  faith  for  brighter  days ;  so  will  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  arise  in  his  own  due  time,  and 
dissipate  all  the  clouds  of  dismay ;  yea,  he  will 
come  with  healing  on  his  wings." 


t) 


t  he  will  keep  me  from  being  greatly  moved, 


much  more  than  the  others,  and  feel  more  shaken 
with  the  fall,  but  am  able  to  get  on  without  much 
difficulty.  It  was  a  very  awful  thing  to  happen, 
and  I  consider  it  a  great  mercy  that  none  of  us 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  or  more  hurt  than  we  are 
On  our  getting  to  Worcester,  I  went  to  bed,  but 
got  up  in  the  evening,  and  appointed  a  meeting  for 
the  next  day ;  it  was  attended  by  Friends  and 
others,  and  was  a  solemn,  heart-tendering  season." 

Gloucester,   29th. — "  We  had   a  meeting  at 
Tewkesbury ;   a  few  assembled  who  were  not 
Friends,  and  it  was  favoured  in  some  precious  de 
gree  with  life,  especially  in  solemn  supplication 
After  supper  some  Friends  came  in,  and  a  religious 
opportunity  occurred,  divers  young  people  being 
there  for  whom  I  felt  much  gospel  solicitude 
seem  clear  of  this  place,  having  been  enabled  to 
use  plainness  with  Friends  yesterday  morning,  and 
had  a  pretty  full  and  living  meeting  in  the  even 
ing  with  others,  although  it  lightened  and  thun 
dered  at  times,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we 
were  assembled 

Writing  fron  Swansea,  Eighth  mo.  2d,  to  a  niece 
who  had  the  care  of  her  children  in  her  absence 
she  says,  "  It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  my 
mind  that  you  are  preserved  in  usual  health,  and 
causes  my  heart  to  flow  with  gratitude  to  Him  wh 
graciously  takes  cognizance  of  us,  and  that  con 
tinually.    Ah  !  he  knows  what  it  hath  cost  me  to 
to  continue  thus  long  absent ;  but 


ill,  and 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Spider  and  the  Snake. 
Conversing  recently  with  a  Friend,  who  resides 
in  the  country,  he  informed  me  that  one  of  his 
family,  some  time  since,  had  his  attention  attracted 
to  something  suspended  to  the  lower  part  of  one  of 
the  benches  in  their  meeting-house,  which  upon 
examination  was  found  to  be  a  small  snake,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  spider's  web,  by  which  it 
had  evidently  been  raised  from  the  floor,  under  the 
engineering  of  the  little  spider  that  furnished  it. 
The  snake,  which  apparently  had  been  recently 
captured,  was  about  six  inches  long,  and  still  per- 
fect, and  it  seemed  altogether  inexplicable  how 
so  large  a  reptile  could  have  been  captured  and 
secured  by  his  diminutive  antagonist,  and  quite  as 
much  so  by  what  mechanical  contrivance  he  could 
have  been  raised  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from  the 
floor.  As  no  one  witnessed  any  part  of  the  exploit, 
we  were  left  altogether  in  uncertainty  respecting  it. 
It  had  been  done — for  there  was  the  snake,  as 
tightly  bandaged  with  cobweb,  as  a  mummy  in  its 
coils  of  linen,  and  none  but  a  spider  could  have 
spun  them  around  him,  and  fastened  them  by  in- 
numerable points  to  the  plank  from  which  he 
swung — but  here  was  a  mystery. 

In  "Harper's  Monthly"  is  an  account  of  a  simi- 
lar feat,  given  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  which  throws  suf- 
ficient light  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend the  process  by  which  the  above  mentioned 
feat  was  performed.  We  give  the  most  of  it  below  : 
'  The  affair  came  off  last  summer,  in  the  store 
of  Charles  Cook,  in  the  village  of  Havana,  Che- 
mung county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  attested  by  A.  B.  Dick- 
inson, of  Corning,  '  who  himself  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  did  more  than  a  hundred  other  per- 
sons.' 

"An  ordinary-looking  spider,  of  a  dark  colour, 
its  body  not  larger  than  that  of  a  common  house- 
fly, had  taken  up  his  residence,  it  appears,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  shelf  beneath  the  counter  of  Cook's 
store.  What  may  we  suppose  was  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  this  little  animal,  on  discovering  a 
snake,  about  a  foot  long,  selecting  for  its  abode  the 
floor  underneath,  only  two  or  three  spans  distant 
from  its  nest !  It  was  a  common  silk  snake,  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  brought  into  the  store  unseen, 


blessed  be  his  Name!  he  still  grants  the  resigned  in  a  quantity  of  sawdust,  with  which  the  floor  had 
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been  recently  'carpeted.'  The  spider  was  well 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  inevitably  fall  a 
prey  to  this  horrid  monster,  the  first  time  it  should 
incautiously  venture  within  its  reach.  We  should 
expect  that,  to  avoid  such  a  frightful  doom,  it 
would  forsake  its  present  abode,  and  seek  a  more 
secure  retreat  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  brood  of  its  eggs  or  young  was  secreted  near 
the  spot,  which  the  parent  foresaw  would  fall  a 
prey  to  this  monster,  if  they  were  abandoned  by 
their  natural  guardian  and  protector.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  other  motive  which  should  have  in- 
duced the  spider  so  pertinaciously  to  remain  and 
defend  that  particular  spot,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  her  own  life,  when  she  could  have  so  easily  fled, 
and  established  herself  in  some  secure  corner  else- 
where. 

"  But  how,  we  may  well  ask,  was  it  possible  for 
such  a  weak,  tender  little  creature  to  combat  such 
a  powerful,  mail-clad  giant !  What  power  has  she 
to  do  anything  which  could  subject  the  monster  to 
even  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  molestation? 
Her  ordinary  resort,  that  of  fettering  and  binding 
her  victim  by  throwing  her  threads  of  cobweb 
around  it,  it  is  plain,  would  be  of  no  more  avail 
here  than  the  cords  upon  the  limbs  of  the  unshorn 
Samson.  Aware  that  her  accustomed  mode  of 
attack  was  useless,  how  did  she  acquire  the  know- 
ledge and  sagacity  requisite  for  devising  another, 
adapted  so  exactly  to  the  case  in  hand — one  de- 
pending upon  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  ser- 
pent to  aid  in  rendering  it  successful  ?  How  was 
she  able  to  perceive  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
wind  a  loop  of  threads  around  this  creature's 
throat,  despite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  foil  her  in 
this  work — a  loop  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  him 
securely,  notwithstanding  his  struggles  and  writh 
ings,  uutil,  by  her  tackle-like  power,  she  could  gra- 
dually hoist  him  up  from  the  floor,  thus  literally 
hanging  him  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead  I  This 
was  the  feat  which  this  adroit  little  heroine  actu- 
ally performed — a  feat  beside  which  all  the  fabled 
exploits  of  Hercules,  in  overpowering  lions,  ser- 
pents, aud  dragons,  sink  into  utter  insiguificance ! 
And  who  can  say  that,  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  achievement,  there  was  not 
forethought,  reasoning,  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  a  clear  perception, 
in  the  mind  of  this  little  creature,  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  accomplish  what  she  under- 
took ;  in  short,  an  exercise  of  faculties  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  mere  instinct  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  guide  and  govern  these  lower 
animals  in  their  movements  l 

"  By  what  artifice  the  spider  was  able,  in  the 
first  of  its  attack,  to  accomplish  what  it  did,  we 
can  only  conjecture,  as  its  work  was  not  discovered 
until  the  most  difficult  and  daring  part  of  its  feat 
had  been  performed.  When  first  seen,  it  had 
placed  a  loop  around  the  neck  of  the  serpent,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  single  thread  was  carried 
upward,  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
shelf,  whereby  the  head  of  the  serpent  was  drawn 
up  about  two  inches  from  the  floor.  The  snake 
was  moving  around  and  around  incessantly,  in  a 
circ  le  ns  large  a.-  is  tether  would  allow,  wholly  un- 
able to  get  iu  head  down  to  the  floor,  or  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  DOOM  j  while  the  heroic  little 
spider,  exulting  no  doubt  in  the  success  of  its  ex- 
ploit— which  was  now  sure  beyond  .1  perad venture 
— was  ever  and  anon  passing  down  to  the  loop  ami 
up  to  the  >helf,  adding  thereby  an  additional 
strand  to  the  thread,  each  of  which  strands,  being 
tightly  drawn,  elevated  the  head  of  the  snake  gra- 
dually more  and  more. 

"But  the  most  curious  and  skilful  part  of  its 
performance  is  yet  to  be  told.    When  it  was  in  the 


act  of  running  down  the  thread  to  the  loop,  the 
reader  will  perceive  it  was  possible  for  the  snake, 
by  turning  his  head  vertically  upward,  to  snap  and 
seize  the  spider  in  his  mouth.  This  had  no  doubt 
been  repeatedly  attempted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
conflict;  but,  instead  of  catching  the  spider,  his 
snakeship  thereby  had  only  caught  himself  in  an 
additional  trap.  The  spider,  probably  by  watch- 
ing each  opportunity  when  the  mouth  of  the  snake 
had  thus  been  turned  toward  her,  adroitly,  with 
her  hind  legs,  as  when  throwing  a  thread  around 
a  fly,  had  thrown  one  thread  after  another  over 
the  mouth  of  the  snake,  so  that  he  was  now  per- 
fectly muzzled,  by  a  series  of  threads  placed  over 
it  vertically ;  and  these  were  held  from  being 
pushed  asunder  by  another  series  of  threads  placed 
horizontally,  as  my  informant  states  he  particularly 
observed.  No  muzzle  of  wire  or  wicker-work  for 
the  mouth  of  an  animal  could  be  woven  with  more 
artistic  regularity  and  perfection ;  and  the  snake, 
occasionally  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  open 
his  mouth,  would  merely  put  these  threads  upon  a 
stretch. 

"  The  snake  continued  his  gyrations,  his  gait 
becoming  more  slow,  however,  from  weakness  and 
fatigue ;  and  the  spider  continued  to  move  down 
and  up  on  the  cord,  gradually  shortening  it,  until, 
at  last,  when  drawn  upward  so  far  that  only  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  end  of  his  tail  touched  the 
floor,  the  snake  expired — about  six  days  after  he 
was  first  discovered. 

"  A  more  heroic  feat  than  that  which  this  little 
spider  performed  is  probably  nowhere  upon  record 
— a  snake  a  foot  in  length  hung  by  a  common 
house-spider  !  Truly,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  is  the  battle  to  the  strong  !  And  this  pheno- 
menon may  serve  to  indicate  to  us  that  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the 
humblest,  feeblest  of  his  creatures,  is  ample  for  en- 
abling them  to  triumph  in  any  emergency  in  which 
he  places  them,  if  they  but  exercise  the  faculties  he 
has  given  them.  It  is  only  the  slothful,  cowardly 
and  timorous  that  fail ;  and  they  fail  not  so  much  be- 
fore their  enemies  as  before  their  own  supineness." 

For  "The  Friend." 

II a m i  1  ity ,  Condescension,  and  Love. 

Are  we  not  permitted  at  times  to  fall  into  temp- 
tation that  our  faith  may  be  tried,  and  that  we  may 
be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  own  fallibility 
and  weakness,  and  made  more  charitable  towards 
the  faults  and  failings  of  others,  sympathizing  with 
them  under  the  power  of  temptation,  bearing  their 
burdens,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  which 
is  of  love  and  good-will  to  men,  as  manifested  by 
the  leadings  and  teachings  of  his  holy  Spirit,  as 
well  as  by  his  precepts  and  example  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ  ?  It  is  a  great  and  precious  favour  to 
be  enabled  to  feel  with  the  humble  centurion,  who 
petitioned  the  blessed  Master  for  the  healing  of  his 
servant,  a  sense  of  our  unworthincss,  however  high 
our  rank  and  authority  amongst  men  may  be  ;  for 
this,  accompanied  with  faith  in  his  living  word, 
will  secure  the  aid  of  his  healing  and  saving  power, 
and  as  we  believe,  so  will  it  be  done  uuto  us. 

The  humility  and  penitence  of  the  poor  publi- 
can, as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  prodigal,  and  the 
holy  patriarch,  will  lead  to  the  same  happy  results 
in  OB,  as  we  submit  to  be  exercised  thereby,  to  the 
reduction  of  self  aud  the  exaltation  of  the  power 
and  mercy  of  our  gracious  Creator.  "  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  is  acceptable  prayer,  if 
springing  from  the  right  source.  "  Father,  1  have 
sinned  against  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sou,''  is  an  acceptable  acknowledgment; 
|  and  the  testimony  of  Job,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  car,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 


thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  di 
and  ashes,"  must  sooner  or  later  be  borne  by  eve 
Christian  believer,  as  he  is  brought  into  a  true  sec 
of  his  condition  in  the  fall  out  of  a  departure  frc 
the  inward  law  of  the  Spirit,  into  "  a  closer  wa 
with  God,"  into  a  sight  of  our  own  nothingness  a 
vileness,  and  the  infinite  power  and  purity  of  o 
blessed  Creator. 

It  is  a  great  favour  to  be  brought  down  into  t 
valley  of  humiliation,  where  we  are  prepared 
prefer  others  before  ourselves,  and  to  render  ut 
God  the  praise  of  all  his  works,  even  of  the, 
which  are  beyond  our  finite  comprehension.  T 
vision  which  was  shown  unto  Peter,  by  which  ! 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  messengers  of  Con 1 
lius,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal  iu  t  j 
Divine  sight — contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  whi' 
forbade  that  a  man  who  was  a  Jew,  should  ev] 
keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  r  1 
tion — taught  him  that  God  was  no  respecter 
persons,  and  that  he  should  not  call  any  man  co  j 
mon  or  unclean.    Therefore,  said  Peter  to  his  i 
conciled  companions,  came  "  I  unto  you  withe  | 
gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for;"  and  ! 
declared  unto  them,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  tli 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nati\ 
he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness] 
accepted  with  him." 

And  again,  Peter  said  unto  those  that  were  w 
him,  "  Ye  know  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
zareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power;  \u 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  w\ 
oppressed  of  tlie  devil.  And  he  commanded  us  I 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  it  is  Iw  wh  j 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  Judge  of  quick  a. 
dead.  And  they  of  the  circumcision  were  astaj 
ished,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  pouii. 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  while  he  spJ 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  ji 
word.  When  the  apostles  and  brethren  that  w  i 
in  Judea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had  alsoreceiv  l 
the  word  of  God,  and  when  Peter  was  come  up  » 
Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  ex- 
tended with  him,  saying,  '  Thou  wentest  in  to  d|i 
uncircumcised  and  didst  eat  with  them ;' "  u\t> 
which  he  rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  beginni;, 
and  thus  reasoned  or  queried  with  them,  "  Foi  • 
much  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as|; 
did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chij, 
what  was  1  that  I  could  withstand  God  ?"  whir 
upon  they  held  their  peace  and  glorified  God,  b| 
ing,  "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  grand 
repentance  unto  life." — Acts  x.-xi. 

Are  we  not  instructed  by  this  very  interest  5 
account  of  the  dealings  of  our  Heavenly  FatlL. 
with  aud  through  his  servant  and  instrument), 
despise  n-o  man,  or  class  of  men,  but  to  labour.^ 
ability  and  opportunity  are  afforded,  for  the  g'j^ 
of  all,  of  whatever  nation  or  profession,  not  lin- 
ing his  power  or  mercy,  which  are  unbounded  jo, 
our  finite  comprehension;  for  each  and  every  p 
of  us  is  but  the  monument  of  his  almighty  pov',, 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  who  has  prcservedjfi 
from  innumerable  dangers  unseen  and  seen,  iK 
kept  us  alive  even  unto  this  hour,  "  blotting  oul 
a  cloud  our  sins,  and  as  a  thick  cloud  our  ag  - 
gressions," as  we  have  repented  thereof  and  sou  it 
forgiveness  of  him  ;  for  "  with  him  there  is  forg  -'- 
ness,  that  he  should  be  feared."  If  we  for<J 
men  their  trespasses,  He  will  forgive  us,  but  if  (■ 
forgive  them  not,  neither  will  he  forgive  us  U, 
trespasses. 

Therefore,  how  does  it  behoove  us  to  be  vy 
humble,  forbearing  and  forgiving,  lest  through  wit 
of  fervent  charity  we  escape  not  the  heavy  ju| 
ments  and  righteous  condemnations  of  God  vO 
hath  pronounced  the  blessing  of  mercy  upon  18 
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srciful,  and  •will  withhold  it  from  him  that  show- 
h  it  not  to  others,  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
at  they  should,  do  unto  him,  commiserating  their 
:akness  and  sufferings,  and  hearing  their  burdens, 
cording  to  the  righteous  law  by  which  we  pro- 
|sa  to  be  governed  in  our  intercourse  and  dealings 
e  with  another ;  for  it  is  an  irrevocable  decree  of 
r  almighty  and  merciful  Euler  that  "as  we  judge, 

shall  we  be  judged,  and  as  we  mete,  so  shall  it 

measured  to  us  again." 

There  is  nothing  surer,  or  more  inevitable,  than 
e  retributive  justice  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  ex- 
,  riences  of  individuals,  communities  and  nations 
'  abundantly  testify,  who,  in  the  end,  have  ever 
;eived  the  just  reward  of  their  doings,  mercy  in 
:  ;urn  for  mercy,  and  suffering  and  sorrow  in  re- 
.  rn  for  persecution  and  oppression;  for  God  is 
ii  Judge  of  his  people,  according  to  Scripture 
r  timony :  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  1  will  repay 
( th  the  Lord."  And  whenever  or  wherever  any 
1  ve  attempted  to  assume  his  prerogative  by  set- 
Vg  up  their  own  judgments  over  or  against  their 
flows,  they  have  sooner  or  later  received  the  re- 
i  rd  of  thieves  and  robbers ;  for  "  the  Lord  will 


hit  praise  to 
the  case  of 


It  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
£  iven  images,"  as  was  manifested  in 
J  rod,  Acts  xii.  23,  and  many  others,  according  to 
l>ly  Writ;  but  requireth  of  us  the  denial  of  our 
c  q  wills  and  wisdom,  and  that  we  should  walk  in 
tj  narrow  way  of  the  cross  to  our  natural  and 
■I  inclinations,  which  are  at  enmity  against  him 
a  I  his  righteous  cause  ;  for  "  the  flesh  warreth 
aliinst  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
cfith,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
pee." 


,  (There  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  men  have, 
tit  if  they  may  not  lead,  they  will  not  follow  ; 
h]  had  rather  a  thing  were  never  done,  than  not 
d|  e  in  their  own  way,  though  otherwise  very  de- 
Bible.  This  comes  of  an  over-fulness  of  them- 
es es,  and  shows  they  are  more  concerned  for 
p  ise,  than  the  success  of  what  they  think  a  good 
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portraiture  of  General  Society,  drawn  by 
>i)  ic  journalists  in  their  daily  exhibits  of  the  ac- 
i«p,  good  and  bad,  that  are  occurring  among  its 
raous  classes,  presents  so  many  features  of  de- 
nsity and  disease,  that  every  sensitive  mind  is 
re  y  to  recoil  from  it  with  disgust,  if  not  with 
lllm,  and  almost  involuntarily  to  ask,  whither 
Irjwe  tending,  and  what  will  be  the  end  of  the 
to  il  problem  which  is  slowly  but  surely  working 
birds  its  completion  ?  So  numerous  and  so  gross 
ir  .he  offences  against  person  and  against  proper- 
y  hat  were  not  our  sensibilities  in  some  measure 
fqiened  or  dulled,  by  the  continued  repetition  of 
ivlts  grating  on  them,  we  should  be  constantly 
ftaled  and  shocked  by  the  developments  which 
»,v\y  day  affords  of  the  crime  and  wretchedness 
hi  exist ;  and  by  the  daring,  the  deceit,  and  the 
:sri  ty  practised  in  the  strife  kept  up  between  one 
on  of  society  seeking  to  protect  and  defend 
and  its  accumulations,  and  another  portion 
lly  assiduous  in  its  attempt  to  prey  upon  the 
s'  wealth,  and  revenge  itself  for  the  neglect,  the 
•A  and  the  punishment  awarded  it. 
ce,  leaving  the  obscurity  where  it  has  long 
hted  to  hide  its  frightful  mien,  seems  in  the 
nt  day,  to  stalk  forth  boldly  before  the  public 
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eye,  as  though  glorying  in  its  shame,  or  while 
aiming  to  hide  its  delormity  under  a  polite  exterior, 
and  the  semblance  of  virtue,  it  urges  its  votaries 
into  stations  of  high  trust,  where  they  may  em- 
bezzle the  laid-up  stores  of  thousands — the  poor 
labourer,  the  widow  and  the  orphan — and  when 
the  nefarious  act  is  completed,  use  their  ill-gotten 
gold,  to  elude  detection,  to  baffle  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  to  escape  the  punishment  which  should 
be  visited  on  them  by  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
their  country. 

But  notwithstanding  the  revolting  and  menacing 
evidences  of  great  and  wide-spread  depravity, 
which  are  constantly  exposed  to  view  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  the  great  cause  there  is  to 
mourn  and  to  fear  for  the  iniquity  abounding  in  the 
world,  we  are  far  from  believing  there  is  reason  to 
despond  as  to  the  gradual  and  final  triumph  of 
truth  over  error,  or  to  suppose  that  virtue  is  now 
more  rare,  and  vice  more  gross  and  general  than 
in  years  gone  by.  It  would  be  a  difficult  and  very 
complicated  task,  to  collect  reliable  statistics  of  all 
the  lacts  necessary  in  order  to  approximate  to  a 
truthful  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  a  community,  and  still 
more  so  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween the  virtue  and  the  vice  existing  in  it  at  any 
two  periods,  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  apart.  There 
are  many  things  acting  on  us,  more  or  less  calcu- 
lated to  deceive,  in  making  such  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  present  with  the  past.  Ihose  who  are 
advanced  in  years,  are  inclined  to  look  back  with 
complacency,  if  not  with  pleasure,  on  the  days  of 
their  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  speak  invidiously 
of  the  present,  when  the  burden  of  life  and  the 
weight  of  years  are  pressing  upon  them.  They 
forget,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  the 
evidences  of  immorality  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  society,  when  they  were  young.  Statistics  of 
crime  were  not  then  kept;  and  they  do  not  always 
reflect,  that  in  the  forty  or  sixty  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  the  population  in  this  country 
has  quadrupled. 

But  a  still  more  effective  cause  in  apparently 
multiplying  crime,  is  the  daily  press,  which  now, 
in  the  competition  for  public  favour,  sends  its 
agents  into  all  accessible  places ;  the  dens  of  in- 
famy as  well  as  the  public  highways,  the  marts  of 
commerce  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  exhausts 
them  all,  however  vile  and  wicked  their  transac- 
tions may  be,  for  whatever  they  can  use  to  fill  up 
their  columns  and  tickle  the  public  ear.  Thus,  not 
only  is  that  which  was  once  kept  hidden,  dragged 
forth  into  the  blaze  of  day,  but  its  reeking  particu- 
lars are  dissected,  magnified  and  dressed  up  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  to  gratify  the  public  taste  and 
appease  the  thirst  for  excitement,  which  it  has  itself 
created.  The  electric  courier  tells  the  tale  of  crimes 
committed,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  off,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours ;  and  the  morniug  papers 
come  laden  with  news  of  dark  deeds  that  have 
transpired  through  the  night,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  exposure  to  public  view 
is  a  great  reason  why  we  may  be  deceived  into 
an  erroneous  supposition  of  general  increased  cor 
ruption  in  morals,  if  we  do  not  keep  in  remembrance 
that  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  the  means  had 
existed,  for  portraying  and  exhibiting  to  the  public 
eye  this  panorama  of  the  vices  of  society.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  frequent  comment  on  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  the  depreciation  in  morals,  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributable  to  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  having  become  more  elevated  in 
the  public  mind,  calling  forth  with  more  force  and 
feeling  the  regret  and  disapprobation  excited  by  a 
lapse  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 


There  are,  however,  causes  now  operating,  which 
impress  a  peculiar  character  on  the  age  we  live  in. 
The  large  amount  of  gold  which,  year  after  year, 
has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  has  largely  increased  the 
capital  to  be  employed,  and  so  greatly  stimulated 
every  branch  of  industrial  art  and  mercantile  en- 
terprise, that  human  hands  cannot  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  many  new  schemes  started, 
or  to  extend,  as  widely  as  desired,  old  established 
modes  for  the  investment  and  accumulation  of 
money.  The  precious  metal  has  lost  part  of  the 
value  it  had  ten  years  ago,  and  labour  being  dearer, 
larger  quantities  of  it  have  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  those,  who,  having  passed  the  great  part 
of  their  life  as  operatives,  have  been  prompted  by  the 
possession  of  more  gold  than  they  ever  owned  before, 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  either  as  land  proprietors, 
traders,  or  master  mechanics ;  thus  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  working  men,  while  capital  is  loudly 
demanding  an  increased  supply.  One  consequence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  efforts  making  to  bring  from 
densely  populated  but  uncivilized  countries,  the 
labourers  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  new 
schemes  for  investment  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
or  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  loom,  which  always  ac- 
companies the  more  general  diffusion  of  gold  and 
silver.  What  the  final  result  of  this  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict.  It  has  already  startled 
Christendom  by  the  proposal  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  reopen  the  African  slave  trade  under 
the  sanction  of  the  governments.  It  is  bringing  tens 
of  thousands  of  pagans  into  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  California,  they  are  labour- 
ing and  trading  as  freemen ;  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  treated  as  little  better  than  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Whether,  under  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  this  may  prove  a 
means  of  indoctrinating  large  numbers  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the 
gospel,  to  be,  in  time,  carried  back  into  their  own 
country,  and  correct  the  imperfect  belief  already 
held  by  the  followers  of  the  rebel  chief;  or  that  the 
direful  vices  of  these  poor  heathen  shall  be  grafted 
on  the  vitiated  classes  of  our  citizens,  with  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  time  only  can 
determine.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  this  increase 
and  general  diffusion  of  gold,  appears  to  have  sti- 
mulated the  thirst  for  its  accumulation,  and  very 
many  of  the  glaring  crimes  of  the  day  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  determination  to  be  rich,  which, 
we  may  well  fear,  "  drowns  many  in  destruction 
and  perdition."  Were  society  more  fully  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poorer  classes  more  zealous  for  the  diffusion 
of  its  fruits  throughout  the  community  ;  this  in- 
creased supply  of  gold  might  prove  a  blessing,  by 
raising  the  poor  from  their  dependent  condition, 
and  more  equally  distributing  the  means  for  pro- 
curing the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

But  while  we  believe  society  is  slowly  advancing 
in  moral  as  well  as  in  material  improvement,  there  is 
beyond  question  a  large  amount  of  wickedness  in 
the  world,  and  fearfully  destructive  elements  are 
continually  at  work,  warring  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  threat- 
ening the  overthrow  of  his  militant  church.  It  is 
no  time  for  his  true  disciples  to  relax  in  vigilance, 
under  the  delusive  supposition  that  the  world  has 
grown  so  much  better  they  need  not  fear  its 
influence,  or  make  war  in  righteousness  against  its 
spirit  and  its  customs ;  nor  yet  give  way  to  dis- 
couragement, so  as  to  conclude  that  Christianity  has 
proved  powerless  in  reforming  those  professing  it, 
and  improving  society;  that  the  world  is  becoming 
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more  depraved  as  it  grows  older ;  or  that  there  are 
no  indications  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that 
righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

We  believe  the  good  Spirit  of  our  Lord  is  secretly 
working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  inclining  them 
more  and  more  to  observe  his  law ;  and  dark  and 
gloomy  as  the  signs  of  the  times  often  seem  to  be, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  is  gaining 
ground,  and  the  day  hastening  on  apace  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Squadron  left  Queenstown 
on  the  3d  inst.  for  Valentia  Bay,  to  commence  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cable. 

The  East  India  Company  has  made  a  requisition  for 
6000  additional  troops.  An  Indian  loan  of  five  or  ten 
millions  of  pounds  is  spoken  of.  The  English  govern- 
ment has  asked  from  Parliament  authority  for  embody- 
ing the  militia,  to  meet  any  requisition  for  troops,  with- 
out calling  Parliament  together.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
crease considerably  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  Lord 
Brougham  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Lord  John  Russell  made  a  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  to  inquire  if  Jews  cannot  be  admit- 
ted into  Parliament  on  taking  the  affirmation,  under  the 
existing  acts.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  news 
from  India  was  unsatisfactory.  Fifty-six  regiments  of 
native  troops  had  been  destroyed  by  mutiny,  one  has 
been  disbanded,  and  thirty  have  been  disarmed,  making 
in  all  eighty-seven  regiments  lost  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
army.  A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Europeans  had 
armed  themselves  in  anticipation.  An  outbreak  was 
fully  expected  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  advices 
from  Canton  state,  that  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  thir- 
teen war  junks  were  destroyed,  and  twenty-seven  cap- 
tured by  the  English.  On  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  a 
British  naval  force  of  two  thousand  men  took  a  fort,  and 
captured  or  destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
junks,  mounting  900  guns,  and  manned  by  9000  men. 
The  poorer  Chinese  were  suffering  terribly  from  famine  ; 
rice  was  extremely  scarce,  and  sold  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  prices 
firm  at  previous  quotations.  Breadstuffs  were  very  dull, 
with  a  slight  decline  in  all  qualities.  The  prospects  of 
the  harvest  continued  favourable.    Consols,  90J  a  90^. 

Bills  for  the  nominal  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  have  been  presented  in  the  second  Cham- 
ber by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies.  An  indemnity  to 
the  proprietors  of  34,000,000  guilders,  is  proposed  in  the 
scheme. 

The  Spanish  Mexican  question  is  to  be  further  dis- 
cussed at  Paris.  A  despatch  from  Madrid  says,  that  the 
Marquis  Serrano  has  superseded  General  Concha  as  Cap- 
tnin-Gencral  of  Cuba. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  were  to  leave  St. 
Cloud  on  the  5th  inst.  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  cholera  was  prevailing  extensively  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

AUSTRALIA. — Advices  to  Fifth  mo.  Cth  state,  that 
the  gold  returns  had  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  30th  state, 
that  the  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa  was  again  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  The  sugar  plantations  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  An  cfTort  was  being  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Onhu  College. 

MKX  ICO. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  7th.  The 
elections  had  been  peaceably  conducted.  President 
Comonfort  had  been  re-elected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  throughout  Mexico. 

CUBA.— Several  more  cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa 
had  been  recently  landed.  A  money  panic  had  been 
experienced  in  Havana,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage 
of  several  newly  established  banks:  but  confidence  had 
been  restored  through  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  was  reported  that  Ccn.  Concha,  the  Cap- 
tain-General, was  about  to  be  rerallcd. 

BRAZIL. — The  dates  from  Rio  Janeiro  are  to  Seventh 
mo.  f>lh.  The  city  was  healthy,  and  free  from  fever. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  was  in  session.  A  contract 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  an  imperial 
highway  from  Rio  to  the  distant  Province  of  Minas 
Gornls.    A  railroad  is  to  follow. 

CHILI  AND  PERU. — A  fire  in  Valparaiso  had  de- 
stroyed a  great  amount  of  properly.    A  decree  opening 


the  coasting  trade  of  Chili  to  foreign  flags  was  passed 
on  the  13th  of  Sixth  mo.  .  An  attempt  at  revolution  at 
Callao  among  the  Peruvian  troops,  has  been  made. 
There  had  been  a  fight  near  Arequipa,  between  Vivanco's 
forces  and  those  of  Castilla.  It  was  attended  with  but 
little  loss  of  life.    Both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. — At  the  latest  accounts  quiet 
prevailed,  and  affairs  appeared  to  be  assuming  a  healthy 
tone.  The  boundary  question  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  had  been  adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  boundary  is  to  run  from  Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan 
river,  to  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  giving 
to  Costa  Rica  all  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  from 
Castillo  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  including  Punta  Arenas, 
where  are  all  the  buildings  of  the  Transit  Company.  The 
Nicaragua  Transit  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Webster 
and  Harris,  who  it  was  expected  would  soon  reopen  the 
line. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury for  the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1857,  were 
$63,875,905,  from  customs  ;  $3,828,486,  for  public  lands, 
and  $1,018,806,  incidentally.  Total,  $68,724,192.  The 
expenditures,  including  redemption  of  public  debt,  were 
$70,822,724.  The  civil  list  cost  $29,531,922,  war  de- 
partment $19,261,774,  which,  as  the  army  is  but  15,000 
men,  is  equal  to  $1250  per  head.  The  navy  cost  $12,- 
424,363,  which,  for  the  10,000  persons  who  compose  it, 
is  $1242  per  head.  These  two  departments  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  government. 

Kansas. — According  to  recent  accounts,  Judge  Cato 
has  published  an  opinion  declaring  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  right  of  voting.  A 
grand  jury  at  Lecompton  has  again  indicted  the  Free 
State  leaders.  Gen.  Lane  has  announced  the  organiza- 
tion of  eleven  thousand  men  to  protect  the  polls  at  the 
election,  in  the  Tenth  month.  He  stated  that  the  num- 
ber would  be  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand.  On 
the  3d  inst.,  an  election  was  held  by  the  Free  State  men 
on  the  re-adoption  of  the  Topeka  Constitution.  They 
voted  nearly  unanimously  to  sustain  it.  A  large  vote 
was  polled,  amounting,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  whole  of 
Kansas,  to  about  ten  thousand. 

The  Plains. — A  party  of  drovers,  in  charge  of  upwards 
of  1800  cattle  for  the  Utah  expedition,  were  attacked  on 
the  18th  ult,  when  near  Fort  Kearney,  by  150  Cheyenue 
Indians.  All  the  cattle  and  twenty  mules  ran  off.  Col. 
Sumner  and  his  command  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.  The  California  emigrant  parties  had  all  passed 
Fort  Laramie  in  good  health.  The  Utah  military  expe- 
dition was  progressing  on  its  route  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  Recent  Elections. — In  the  Southern  States  where 
elections  have  just  been  held,  twenty-five  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  and  six  Americans  have  been 
elected.  The  new  Constitution  of  Iowa  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Republicans  had  the 
control  of  the  Convention  which  framed  it. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  636. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  284.  Under  two 
years  old,  165. 

Maine. — A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 
have,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature, 
united  in  an  opinion  affirming  the  right  of  negroes  to 
vote  in  elections,  under  its  State  Coustitution. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  20th 
have  been  received.  The  steamship  John  L.  Stephens 
left  San  Francisco  on  that  day,  with  $1,800,000  in  gold. 
The  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  were 
said  to  be  prosperous.  Business  was  dull,  and  the  mar- 
kets depressed.  Several  thousand  more  Chinese  immi- 
grants had  arrived.  A  dreadful  accident  occurred  in 
Toulumne  county,  from  the  bursting  of  the  great  reservoir 
of  the  Toulumne  County  Water  Company.  This  reser- 
voir is  located  in  the  mountains,  four  miles  from  the  Sta- 
nislaus river ;  when  it  burst,  a  vast  volume  of  water 
rushed  down  towards  the  river,  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it,  and  overwhelming  the  miners  at  work  in  its 
course  ;  some  sixteen  lives  are  reported  to  have  been 
lost;  and  all  the  damage  had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Oregon. — At  the  election  in  the  Sixth  month,  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Consti- 
tution, was  5,938.  A  lead  mine  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  Colville  gold  mines  were  reported  to  be  produc- 
tive. 

.\iu  Orleans,  has  been  unusually  healthy  this  sum- 
mer. The  deaths,  during  the  week  ending  on  the  11th 
inst.  were  only  98.  The  season  there  has  been  very  wet. 

Mucrllanrous. — Steamboat  Collision.  —  On  the  15th  a 
fatal  collision  took  place  on  Long  Island  Sound,  between 
the  steamer  Metropolis,  bound  lor  New  York,  from  Fall 
river,  and  the  propeller  J.  N.  Harris,  from  New  York, 
bound  to  New  London.  The  Metropolis  was  not  seri- 
ously injured,  but  the  J.  N.  Harris  was  cut  through,  and 
sunk  immediately.    She  had  on  board  fourteen  passen- 


gers, and  a  crew  of  eleven,  of  whom  only  twelve  j  j 
sons  in  all  were  saved. 

Explosion  of  a  Magazine. — On  the  night  of  the  1'  , 
the  merchants'  powder  magazine,  at  Halifax,  explo  I 
with  a  terrific  concussion,  killing  one  man,  serioi  | 
wounding  fifteen  others,  and  demolishing  five  hou  , 
besides  damaging  several  more.    Loss,  $100,000. 

Crystallized  Borax. — A  California  paper  states  that  |j 
"borax  claim"  at  Clear  Lake,  in  that  State,  is  W(|i 
$2,000,000.  "In  the  bed  of  the  lake,  there  is  an  hf 
haustible  supply  of  the  article  in  a  crystallized  fc  , 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  place  where  borax  is  fo  i 
in  this  form." 

The  Dred  Scott  Decision. — Under  this  decision  It 
coloured  man  has  been  refused  the  right  of  pre-emp' !; 
land  by  the  register  of  a  land  office  in  Minnesota.  1 1 
vious  to  the  decision,  coloured  persons  were  allowei  p 
do  so. 

Illinois  Coal. — A  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  disco1  i- 
ed  in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  E  | 
road.  The  upper  vein  is  four  feet  four  inches  in  th  i- 
ness,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  for  many  miles. 

The  Water  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  subject  to  great  va  U 
tions  in  its  height.  It  is  now  nearly  as  high  as  it  wa]o 
1838,  when  its  rise  was  so  great  as  to  kill  trees  one  t 
dred  years  old.  If  a  strong  gale  from  the  north  shi  id 
now  set  in  and  continue  for  24  hours,  all  the  cellar  I 
Chicago,  111.,  would  be  submerged. 

New  Yolk  Canals. — The  tolls  received  on  the  S|i 
canals  this  year,  show  a  falling  off,  in  comparison  ,,; 
the  receipts  of  last  year.  Up  to  the  third  week  in  !i( 
Seventh  month,  they  amounted  to  $839,262.  Inl|3, 
for  the  same  period,  they  were  nearly  one  million  of  II- 
lars. 

The  Chinese  Sugar-Cane.  —  The  cultivation  of  M 
Chinese  sugar-cane  has  been  thoroughly  tested  iu 
trop  county,  Texas,  and  has  withstood  the  droughty 
tonishingly.  While  corn  has  failed  to  grow  in  the  sill, 
field,  the  plant  has  grown  to  the  height  of  six  and  e,al 
feet. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  H.  Stanley,  O.,  per  A.  W.,  $2,M 
29  ;  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Si  I 

Swift,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30. 


ADELPHI  SCHOOL. 
A  Principal  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Infant  de]> 
ment.    Apply  to 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  Market  stree 
Thomas  Lippincott,  610  N.  Eleventh  St. 
Joel  Cadbury,  34  S.  Front  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  I 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scli 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mill 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  til 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendep 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.fll 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Wjt 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  cither  of  the  uiiS] 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad  I 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad.  | 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fnr  * 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintcndcr|'<i 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Erenkzer  Worth,  Marsbalton,  Chester  Cu 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  his  resicM 
Concordville,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  after  a  short  ilf" 
William  Scattergood  ;  a  beloved  minister  and  me^ 
of  Concord  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.    He  V 
the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Banl 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 


City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  394.) 

[n  eight  days  from  Alexandria,  we  arrived  at 
to.    Our  boat  stopped  at  Boulak,  which  is  the 
la  bour  of  Cairo.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  Boulak 
"u  teep  and  rocky.    For  a  mile  or  more  it  was 
li  :d  with  the  large  boats  of  the  Nile ; — a  number 
o  s-hich  bore  the  American  flag.    We  saw  signs 
: )  cti  vity,  wealth,  commerce  and  intelligence.  Cairo 
:isjjnly  a  mile  and  a  half  distant;  and  is  so  con 
Q  ted  with  Boulak,  notwithstanding  the  low  sunken 
;|inds  between  them,  that  in  the  eye  of  a  stran 
:<  they  are  essentially  one  city.    In  coming  back 
-Tm  Thebes,  we  shall  of  course  stop  here,  and  I 
il  l  therefore  speak  of  it  now  only  in  a  few 
f  ds. 

:airo  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
u,i ;  divided  and  characterized  by  descent,  his- 

0  and  religion ;  —Arabs,  Turks,  Armenians/ 
:  r  :-ks  and  Copts.  Here  also  are  the  Nubian  and 
•^European.  The  number  of  the  old  Egyptian 
'rj' optic  race,  of  whose  situation  and  prospects  we 
^.c|i  to  learn  something  further,  is  said  to  be  sixty 

1  -and.  It  is  through  them,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
r  we  must  look  for  the  religious  recovery  of 

t)»i  Ihe  streets  of  the  city,  the  buildings  and  gar- 
e,,  the  dress,  manners  and  occupations  of  the 
ii'Mle,  all  remind  us,  that  we  are  in  a  great  city 
f  je  East.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  oriental  civil- 
Hjjnhn  without  the  modifications,  which  in  Alex- 
in ia  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  the  West 
.HiFledge  has  a  different  language.    Art  has  a 
ifj-ent  eye.    We  perceive  more  and  more,  and 
o\ without  painful  emotions  that  we  are  in  a 
of  a  different  religion.    The  lofty  minaret 
e  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  glitters  in  the 


ture  also,  still  more  than  at  the  mouth  of  the 
puts  on  a  new  dress.    It  is  a  land  of  flowers; 
ic .  might  almost  say  every  flower  has  its  sing- 
ird  upon  it.    The  palm,  the  acacia,  and  the 
e  are  here.    We  have  come  once  more  to  the 
i  of  mountains.    I  look  upon  them  with  the 
ons  of  one  who  has  loved  them  from  child- 
But  they  are  not  the  mountains  of  our  own 
Back  of  the  city,  and  guarding  it  from  the 
q  desert  are  the  bare,  broken,  arid  lifeless 
8  of  Mokattam.    Embosomed  in  the  Nile  are 
autiful  gardens  of  the  isle  of  Rboda; — the 
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place  where,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  coun 
try,  the  infant  Moses  was  exposed  in  the  bulrushes 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the 
wasted  and  buried  city  of  Memphis,  are  the  pyra- 
mids.  They  stand  alone,  with  the  sandy  billows 
of  the  Lybian  desert  breaking  around  them,  like 
the  peak  of  Stromboli  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  get  the  first  glance  of  such 
an  object  when  one  is  closing  a  letter.  There  are 
no  pyramids  in  America.  Mountains  and  mounds 
the  monuments  of  a  departed  race  are  there  ;  but 
not  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 


Egypt,  Town  of  Gheneh  on  the  Nile, 
Feb.  15,  1853. 

We  sailed  from  Cairo  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
January,  with  a  favourable  wind.    Pas.->ing  by  the 
isle  of  Rhoda,  and  the  town  of  Old  Cairo  on  the 
left,  and  the  town  of  Greezeh  on  the  right,  and  vil 
lage  after  village  in  continual  succession,  we  reach 
ed  on  the  fourth  day  the  large  town  of  Benisooef, 
which  is  distant  from  Cairo  seventy-seven  miles 
This  town  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  of  which  Benisooef  is  the  capital.  Nu- 
merous boats,  moored  under  the  steep  banks,  lined 
the  shore ;  indicating  that  it  is  a  place  of  consider 
able  commerce.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,    recently  established.    Anciently  ifc  was 
famous  for  its  linen  manufactures. 

From  Benisooef,  commencing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
celebrated  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  eastern 
desert.  The  general  course  of  the  road  is  through 
the  great  valley  called  the  Wady-el-Arraba,  which 
runs  between  the  two  limestone  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, bearing  the  name  of  the  northern  and  south 
ern  Kalalla.  The  convent,  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kalalla,  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  is  within 
eighteen  miles  distance  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  men- 
tion this  convent  the  more  particularly,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  principal  convent  of  the  Coptic 
Christians.  The  patriarch  of  the  Copts  is  elected 
by  its  members.  The  convent  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  possesses  some  historical  interest.  The  cavern 
s  shown  near  it,  in  which  the  celebrated  St.  An- 
thony passed  a  portion  of  his  days  in  religious  re 
tirement. 

Leaving  Benisooef  after  a  slight  examination  of 
it,  we  reached  the  pleasant  town  of  Minieh  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  an  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  Cairo,  on  the  second  of  February.  One  of 
the  objects  which  attract  notice  in  approaching 
this  town  from  the  water,  is  a  Shckh's  white  tomb, 
situated  upon  the  rising  ground,  and  overshadowed 
by  a  large  sycamore  tree.  We  visited  the  large 
and  ancient  mosque,  which  stands  upon  the  bank 
f  the  river.  We  found  there  a  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans going  through  with  their  devotions. 
Within  it  are  marble  and  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  which  originally  belonged  to 
some  building  of  earlier  times.  The  modern  ceme- 
tery of  Minieh  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  dead  are  ferried  over  in  boats.  The  custom 
f  burying  their  dead  on  the  opposite  bank,  which 
9  often  easily  explained  in  connection  with  the 


natural  features  of  the  country,  existed  in  ancient 
times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  Charon's 
boat. 

Modern  improvements  on  a  limited  scale  have 
found  their  way  to  Minieh.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  established  a  large  sugar  manufactory  here, 
which  is  in  successful  operation.  Although  we  were 
entire  strangers,  we  were  kindly  invited  to  go 
through  it  and  examine  it.  We  bad  repeatedly 
passed  large  and  flourishing  fields  of  the  sugar 
cane.  The  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  also  of 
cotton  has  recently  been  introduced. 

A  bey  of  the  Pasha,  resident  at  Cairo,  was  on  a 
visit  at  Minieh  when  we  were  there.  We  under- 
stood that  he  had  been  sent  up  the  river  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  but  with  particular  reference  to  the 
manufacturing  establishments.  His  boat  lay  very 
near  us.  We  called  upon  him  in  the  boat.  Seated 
on  a  divan  in  the  oriental  manner,  he  bade  us  a 
cordial  welcome ;  and  ordering  coffee  to  be  brought 
us,  politely  answered  our  questions,  and  made  on 
his  part  many  inquiries  in  relation  to  America. 
His  countenance  indicated  that  he  possessed  good 
powers  of  mind.  And  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man 
more  truly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
kind  and  affable  in  his  manners. 

It  is  the  small  villages,  however,  rather  than  the 
large  towns,  which  constitute  the  marked  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Nile,  and  which  constantly  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.    It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  they  lose  much  of  their  attraction  when  closely 
inspected,  but  they  are  certainly  very  picturesque 
when  seen  in  the  distance.    For  hours  I  have  sat 
in  the  boat,  and  looked  upon  them.    There  is  poe- 
try in  their  very  location.   They  are  almost  always 
built  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees.    The  palm  tree  itself 
is  a  very  impressive  object.  Tall,  straight,  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  long  waving  leaves,  it  has  a  lofty  and 
meditative  aspect,  as  if  it  were  conversing  with  the 
spirits  of  the  air.    In  front  of  the  villages  is  the 
Nile  ;  and  south  of  Cairo  they  have  a  back  ground 
of  mountains.    The  eastern  mountains,  with  rug- 
ged but  imperishable  walls,  guard  them  from  the 
Syrian  desert.    The  mountains  on  the  western  side 
protect  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  deserts 
of  Lybia.    Many  villages  have  canals  near  them, 
running  back  from  the  river  towards  the  moun- 
tains.   Their  high  banks  form  a  road.  Oxen, 
camels,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing.    Narrow  paths  lead  from 
different  parts  of  the  villages  to  the  water.  Wo- 
men and  girls  arc  seen  going  to  and  from  the  river, 
with  water-jars  on  their  heads.    They  are  dressed 
in  simple  but  decent  garments  of  blue  cotton ;  and 
are  modest  and  cheerful  in  their  appearance.  In 
many  instances  they  are  adorned  with  necklaces, 
ear-rings  and  bracelets.    There  are  folds  for  the 
sheep  and  cattle  in  the  villages ;  and  in  nearly  all 
f  them  are  large  dove-cotes.    The  doves  in  count- 
less numbers  are  flying  about.    Dogs  are  keeping 
sentinel  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.    Oxen  are 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  sakhia,  by  which  the 
fields  are  watered.    At  times  is  heard  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stone,  which  is  turned  sometimes  by 
oxen,  and  more  frequently  by  hand.    Groups  of 
unwashed  children  with  their  loud  laugh  are  play- 
ing in  the  dust  of  the  lofty  banks,  or  at  the  brink 
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of  the  river.  Such  is  the  scene  which  repents  itself 
almost  every  hour. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Nile  is  its  numberless 
beautiful  birds ; — not  only  those  which  haunt  rivers 
and  display  their  tall  forms  upon  the  water's  brink, 
and  scream  among  the  reeds ;  but  the  birds  of 
song  and  bright  plumage,  which  haunt  the  tree  and 
forest.  The  trees  in  the  small  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lages and  larger  towns  are  alive  with  them.  A 
stone  thrown  into  a  wheat  or  bean  field  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  towns,  often  starts  up  a  cloud  of 
them  which  fills  the  air.  The  Egyptians,  either 
for  want  of  fire-arms  or  for  some  other  reason,  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  injure  them,  and  hence  they 
have  become  exceedingly  tame.  I  have  seen  a 
crow,  a  bird  which  is  generally  not  very  familiar 
in  its  habits,  sitting  quietly  on  the  mast  of  our  ves- 
sel. The  sparrow  was  almost  constantly  hopping 
about  on  the  deck,  picking  up  the  seeds  which  were 
there.  Not  unfrequently  large  birds  are  seen, 
seated  much  at  their  ease  on  the  back  of  an  ox  or 
camel.  Repeatedly  I  saw  groups  of  pelicans  with 
their  long  snowy  necks,  walking  on  the  banks  of 
sand  in  retired  places.  Wild  ducks  are  without 
number.  At  night  flocks  of  geese,  uttering  their 
shrill  cry,  are  seen  flying  over  the  river ; — extend- 
ing in  long  and  marshalled  array  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  Eagles  make  their  nests  in  the  chains 
of  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  we  saw  them  frequently  near  the  towns  and 
villages. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Briggs  was  born  about  the  year  1609. 
lie  was  one  who  in  early  life  sought  the  Lord,  and 
whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared to  accept  those  clear  and  spiritual  views  of 
Christian  truth  which  were  promulgated  by  George 
Fox;  on  occasion  of  whose  trial  at  Lancaster,  in 
1G52,  Thomas  Briggs  adopted,  on  conviction,  the 
same  religious  principles]  and  we  are  told,  that 
day  was  a  day  of  "  eternal  salvation  to  hundreds 
of  people."  In  the  year  1653  he  became  a  min- 
ister, and  travelled  through  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  proclaiming  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  be 
at  hand,  wherein  no  evil  worker  shall  stand  before 
Him,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity: 
who  desirc-th  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  if  he 
repent  and  return,  will  have  mercy,  and  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."  In  the  course  of  this  religious 
journey,  Thomas  Briggs  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  meeting  of  Friends  at  Manchester.  At 
V,  arrington  he  was  abused  by  the  mob,  who  beat 
his  head  against  a  stone,  whereby  some  of  the 
hair  was  torn  off  by  the  roots;  when  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  he  mildly  observed,  "  One  hair  of  my 
head  .-hall  not  fall  without  my  Father's  providence. ' 
In  Cheshire  also  he  suffered  much  injury.  Felled 
by  a  blow  from  behind  him,  T.  Briggs,  recovering 
limi.-dt,  turned  his  (ace  to  the  smiter,  who  a  second 
time  struck  him  with  violence  upon  the  teeth,  so 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth.  A  short 
tittic  afterwards,  the  man  who  thus  maltreated  him, 
died  in  extreme  distress  of  mind,  exclaiming,  "  0, 
that  I  had  not  smitten  the  Quaker  1"  In  Wales  a 
constable  cried  out,  "Kill  him,  kill  him,"  inciting 
the  mob  to  riot,  when  such  great  stones  were  hurled 
at  him,  that  it  i->  surprising  the  desire  of  the  officer 
was  not  accomplished.  T.  Briggs,  however,  trtist- 
ing  iu  the  Lord's  power,  tells  us  that  he  only  es- 
teemed them  "as  a  nut  or  bean.''  In  Hereford- 
shire the  soldiery  burst  into  a  religious  meeting, 
and  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  while  he  was 
publicly  engaged  in  prayer,  and  as  lie  did  not  rc 
gard  it,  they  gagged  him  by  thrusting  a  pair  of 

gloves  into  his  mouth,  and  theu  committed  him  tolcould  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  which  he 


jail.  [Such  were  the  abuses  and  cruelties  which  the 
first  Friends  received  from  mobs,  and  some  of  the 
professors  of  religion,  which,  to  us  who  enjoy  our 
rights  without  interruption,  seem  almost  incompre- 
hensible. At  that  time  there  must  have  been  a 
great  want  of  education  in  the  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  life,  as  well  as  of  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  justice  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Those  pioneers,  in  preaching  the  way  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
the  right  which  every  one  has  to  worship  the  Al- 
mighty according  to  his  will,  were  despised  and 
treated  as  the  offscouring  of  all  things ;  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  their  successors  in  profession 
imagining  themselves  as  greatly  elevated  above 
them  in  worldly  knowledge,  and  not  properly  esti- 
mating the  benefits  purchased  by  their  sufferings, 
now  looking  back  upon  their  standing  with  a  de- 
gree of  contempt,  and  thereby  throwing  off  all 
feeling  of  obligation  to  be  governed  by  their  testi- 
monies and  the  discipline  which  they  set  up  in  the 
wisdom  of  Truth.] 

Thomas  Briggs  travelled  thrice  in  Ireland  on 
religious  service,  and  in  1671  accompanied  George 
Fox  and  many  other  ministers  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  his  abode  with  his  daughters,  near 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.  A  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  thus  writes  to  George  Fox  :  "  My  heart 
hath  often  been  refreshed  and  made  glad,  when  I 
have  called  to  remembrance  the  heavenly  fellow- 
ship we  have  had  together  in  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  hath  quickened  us  together ;  for  it  was  the 
blessed  power  of  the  Lord  (that  quickened  my  soul 
when  I  lay  in  death,)  which  I  believed  in,  and  by 
which  I  came  to  live.  And  I  have  cause  forever 
to  bless  the  Lord,  who  sent  thee  to  awaken  me  out 
of  Adam's  grave  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  own  Son  : 
whose  voice  shook  terribly  the  earth,  and  caused 
the  keepers  of  the  house  to  tremble,  and  the  grave's 
mouth  was  opened,  and  the  dead  came  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  to  believe  in  Him. 
This  is  the  power  of  that  endless  life  that  healed 
all  sickness  and  diseases.  This,  indeed,  was  that 
joyful  day  of  the  Lord  God,  which  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me,  but  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all 
that  is  within  me  praise  his  holy  Name ;  amen, 
amen." 

In  his  own  meeting,  held  on  the  First-day  pre- 
ceding his  decease,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  tes- 
timony, exhorting  Friends  to  faithfulness ;  aud  on 
the  following  Fourth-day  was  taken  from  this 
world,  where  he  had  known  much  trial  and  perse- 
cution, to  partake  with  the  redeemed  in  his  Lord's 
everlasting  rest.  George  Fox  thus  speaks  of  his 
departed  friend,  "  He  travelled  in  the  work  and 
service  of  God  above  thirty  years,  and  bore  witness 
both  of  Chri.-t's  sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension,  aud  to  the  pure  religion  that  keeps  from 
the  spots  of  the  world,  and  to  the  worship  of  God 
that  Christ  set  up  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  blameless  life  and  conversation,  which 
preached  to  people  as  well  as  his  doctrine,  aud 
turned  many  from  their  vain  conversation  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace  that  brought  their  salvation,  and  so 
to  servo  God  in  newness  of  life  and  spirit,  and  to 
walk  in  the  new  and  living  way,  Christ  Jesus  in 
whom  they  have  peace  with  God.  He  was  a  man 
that  went  through  great  sufferings,  and  imprison- 
ments, ami  affictions  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  butch- 
ers and  tanners  set  their  mastiff  dogs  at  him,  and 
the  Lord  chained  up  their  dogs'  mouths,  that  never 
one  fastened  upon  him  ;  but  none  of  these  things 


had  in  Christ,  Jesus ;  who  esteemed  the  reward  o 
righteousness  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  crown  of  lifi 
above  all  afflictions  and  sufferings ;  who  loved  th 
Lord  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and  was  valiant  fo 
his  name  and  precious  Truth  upon  the  earth  ;  wh 
laid  down  his  head  in  peace,  and  is  entered  int  | 
Christ  Jesus'  everlasting  rest." 

Thomas  Briggs  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  abou| 
seventy-five  years — a  minister  about  thirty-tw  j 
years. 


Norel  Reading  Dangerous  and  Injurious. 

Novel  reading  is  not  only  dangerous,  and  acl  j 
on  the  mind  as  ardent  spirits  does  on  the  body,  bt  j 
it  is  also  a  waste  of  precious  time,  for  which  Go  | 
will  require  a  strict  account. 

Dr.  Hawes  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "b! 
habitual  reader  of  novels  can  love  the  Bible,  or  an 
other  book  that  demands  thought,  or  inculcates  tb 

•  i       ■  ■ 

serious  duties  of  life."  They  become  disgustei 
with  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  truth  and  rj 
quire  and  search  for  something  new  and  excitii! 
to  the  imagination. 

But,  again ;  the  taste  for  novel  reading  when  on  | 
acquired,  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  T^fee  an  exaij 
pie  :  "A  young  lady  who  had  indulged  for  soni 
time  in  the  habit  of  novel  reading,  on  becomii ! 
pious,  found,  to  her  sorrow,  that  her  imaginati'l 
had  become  so  fascinated,  and  her  taste  so  vitiat 
by  this  pernicious  reading,  that  she  could  not  )| 
on  any  thing  permanently."  I  would  make  aij 
earthly  sacrifice,"  said  she,  "could  I  thirst  aft ; 
the  Bible,  as  I  have  after  the  novels.  The  greii 
est  daily  cross  I  am  now  compelled  to  take  up  | 
to  pass  a  novel  without  reading  it.  I  would  ur| 
it  as  a  warning  to  all  my  sex,  to  beware  of  til 
fatal  rock.  Beware  of  wasting  not  only  days,  1 1 
nights,  in  making  yourstlves  fools  all  the  restj 
your  life,  if  not  absolutely  wretched.  " 

But,  again  :  it  sometimes  leads  even  to  insanitj 
A  physician  in  Massachusetts  says  :  "  I  have  se 
a  young  lady  with  her  table  loaded  with  volunl 
of  fictitious  trash,  poring  day  after  day  and  nig 
after  night  over  highly-wrought  scenes,  and  slj 
fully-portraitcd  pictures  of  romance,  until  11 
cheeks  grew  pale,  her  eyes  became  cold  and  ret 
less,  and  her  mind  wandered,  and  was  lost.  ri! 
light  of  intelligence  passed  behind  a  cloud,  I 
soul  forever  benighted.  She  became  insane,  K 
curably  insane,  from  reading  novels  !" 

Dr.  Waylaud  says :  "  He  who  meditates  v\|i 
pleasure  upon  pictures  of  pollution  and  crhj, 
whether  originating  with  himself  or  with  oth 
renders  it  evident  that  nothing  but  opposing  i 
cumstances  prevents  him  from  being  himself  |o 
actor  in  the  crimes  which  he  loves.  Let 
imagination,  then,  be  most  carefully  guarded,  if  |ft 
wish  to  escape  temptation,  or  make  progress 
virtue.  " 

Hannah  More  says  :  "  The  constant  familia 
with  works  of  fiction,  even  with  such  as  are 
exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the  mind,  t|tt 
wants  hardening ;  dissolves  the  heart,  that  wtf* 
fortifying  ;  stirs  the  imagination,  which  wants  qujl- 
ing  ;  irritates  the  passions  which  want  calming ;  a' 
above  all,  disinclines  and  disqualifies  for  acft 
virtues  and  for  spiritual  exercises.  The  habi  11 
indulgence  in  such  reading  is  a  silent,  mil 
mischief. " 

Many  more  facts  and  much  more  testimony  ruli) 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  dangerous  and  injur  Ji 
results  that  flow  from  novel  reading.  As  po>» 
acts  on  the  body,  so  do  they  affect  the  mind,  U 
heart,  and  the  moral  character.  And  they  should 
kept  far  from  the  family  circle,  and  never  be  pl:^ 
within  the  reach  of  the  young,  who  should  aid 
them  as  they  do  things  of  danger. — Epis.  Rc 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Second  month  5th,  1781. — In  a  meeting  for  dis- 
j  cipliue,  my  mind  was  oppressed  under  a  sense  of 
|  some  present,  not  sufficiently  esteeming  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
'having  fellowship  with  Him  in  them  ;  and  of  a 

dark  libertine  spirit,  that  would  trample  upon  those 
'precious  testimonies  of  the  cross,  delivered  to  Geo. 
'Fox  and  others,  against  hat  honour,  the  heathenish 

appellation  of  days  and  months,  the  unchristian 

anguage  of  you  to  a  single  person,  and  the  calling 
of  men  master,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition 
!>f  our  blessed  Lord  :  <l  Be  ye  not  called  of  men, 
Inaster,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  Some 
1  vell-dhposed  Friends  may  perhaps  have  strength- 
ened these  libertines,  by  laying  too  great  a  stress 
hn  externals  ;  u  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circum- 
i  ision  avai:eth  nor  uncircumcision,  hut  a  new  crea- 
Jure;"  and  if  those  called  Quakers  walked  according 
'o  this  rule,  they  would  neither  wear  gay  clothing, 
lior  give  flattering  titles  to  men.  Much  expense  or 
lxactness#n  dress,  sumptuous  houses  and  costly 

Jj-niture  comport  not  with  the  seamless  garment  of 
I  crucified  Saviour ;  who  was  himself  the  most 
•  erfect  pattffh  of  plainness,  "and  had  not  whereon 
to  lay  his  head." 

)  28th. — During  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
>  little  cloud  arose,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a 
nan's  hand,  which  hath  thickened  so  as  to  darken 
he  face  of  heaven  and  pour  down  torrents  of  dis- 
|-ess  upon  my  poor  soul.  I  have  been  broken  by 
'  tempest,  and  my  wounds  have  been  abundantly 
Multiplied,  but  the  great  Superintendent  of  the 
jniverse  "  doeth  all  things  well,"  his  judgments  are 
I  ghtcous  altogether.  We  have  all  sinned,  and  fallen 
port  of  the  glory  of  God ;  manifold  have  been  the 
jiiquities  of  my  youth  and  more  advanced  years, 
(he  Lord  correcteth  our  transgressions  with  a  rod, 

ad  will  not  suffer  our  lives  to  go  wholly  unpun- 
)  bed.  Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  recalled 
»•  their  remembrance,  and  go  beforehand  to  judg- 
I  ent;  that  their  transgressions  may  be  made  white, 
jid  purged  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant. — S.  Scott. 
|  Being  searched  by  the  Ught  of  Christ,  and  our 

vn  imperfections  and  sins  set  before  us,  humbling 
as  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  raising  desires  for  re- 

entanee  and  forgiveness,  would  put  an  end  to 
|e  disposition  to  find  out  failings  in  others,  or 
)  do  anything  by  which  alienation  of  brother 

i)m  brother  would  be  promoted  in  Society. 


Flowers  —  Annuals. 
There  are  a  number  of  annual  flowers  which  are 
lispenaable  to  the  garden.    Some  entertain  the 
ea  that  these  are  of  little  beauty  and  less  value, 
nply  because  they  are  annuals.    This  is  a  great 
stake;  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and 
h  fragrance,  and  are  among  the  chief  attractions 
the  green-hou^e  and  garden  at  all  seasons  of 
e  year  ;  and  iu  the  latter  they  make  a  gay  show, 
en  during  the  hottest  summer  months.  They 
ve  an  additional  value  from  the  fact  that,  by 
:ng  planted  at  intervals,  they  may  be  brought 
lo  bloom  at  any  and  all  seasons,  and  thus,  in  one 
jse,  become  perennials.    They  are  of  every  di- 
•sity  of  colour  and  form ;  and  thus  all  tastes  may 
uitod.    They  are  also  of  the  easiest  culture, 
d  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  so  that  even  the 
Dr;st  cottager  may  gather  around  his  humble 
me  some  of  these  beautiful  gifts  of  nature.  Their 
bit->,  too,  adapt  them  to  every  kind  of  soil  and 
JOSBfe  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  garden  where 
ne  of  them  may  not  be  planted  with  advantage 
3  effect.    Some  may  be  grown  in  clumps,  some 
i  beds,  and  some  against  walls  and  frames,  while 
<  iers  require  to  stand  alone  to  develope  fully  their 
1  r  proportions  and  beauty.    Such  are  some  of 
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their  good  points  and  qualities  briefly  told.  The 
genera  and  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  shall  now  give  a  select  list  from  such  as  we 
have  grown  ;  we  could  greatly  extend  it,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  wants  of  all.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  the  seed  should  be  pur- 
chased of  reliable  seedsmen.  Of  Balsams,  Pan- 
sies,  Alters,  etc.,  only  the  choicest  should  be  bought, 
even  at  a  higher  price. 

The  following  may  be  grown  singly  or  in  clumps; 
if  in  clumps,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  thin  them 
out  to  a  few  inches  apart:  — 

Sweet  Alyssura,  (Alyssum  maritimum;)  Chinese 
Pink,  (Diauthus  annuus ;)  Mignonette,  (Reseda 
odorata;)  Tassel  Flower,  (Cacalia  coccinea;) 
Candytuft,  (Iberis  in  var. ;)  Ageratum,  (Ageratum 
Mexicanum  ;)  Globe  Amaranth,  (Gomphrena  glo- 
bosa;)  Love  Grove,  (Nemophila  in  var.;)  Catch- 
fly,  (Silene  in  var. ;)  Jacobea,  (Senecio  elegans ;) 
Limnanthussplendens;  Gypsophila elegans;  Drum- 
mond's  Phlox,  (Phlox  Drummondii.) 

The  following  may  be  grown  in  beds,  and  need 
only  to  be  thinned  out  a  few  inches  apart : — 

Drummond's  Phlox,  (Phlox  Drummondii;) 
Trailing  Sanvitalia,  ( Sarivitalia  procumbens ; ) 
Portulaca,  (Portulaca  in  var.;)  Globe  Amaranth, 
(Gomphrena  globosa.) 

The  following  are  climbing  plants,  needing  the 
support  of  a  trellis  or  strings.  It  is  better  to  plant 
them  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and,  when 
up,  thin  them  out : — 

Cypress  Vine,  (Ipomea  quamoclit;)  Umbellated 
Ambronia,  (Ambronia  Umbellata;)  Morning  Glory, 
(Ipomea  in  var.) 

The  following  take  up,  individually,  much  room, 
and  require  to  be  grown  singly,  otherwise  their 
beauty  is  not  seen.  Three  or  four  seeds  may  be 
planted  together,  and,  when  well  up,  all  but  one 
removed ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  drills,  and 
transplanted  afterwards :  — 

Oleander-leaved  Clarkia,  (Clarkia  nereifolia;) 
P°PPyj  (Pap aver  superbum  ;)  Sensitive  Plant, 
(Mimosa  sensitiva;)  Adonis  Flower,  (Adonis  aesti- 
valis;) Mexican  Poppy,  (Argemone  grandiflora; 
China  and  German  Asters,  (Aster  in  var.;)  Lady 
Slippers,  (Balsaminus  hortensis  in  var.;)  Golden 
Bartonia,  (Bartonia  aurea;)  Branching  Larkspur, 
(Delphinium  consolida;)  Pansy,  or  Heart's  Ease, 
(Viola  tricolour;)  Zinnias,  (Zinnia  invar.;  Dwarf 
Nasturtium,  (Tropaeolum  minus  coccineus;)  Dwarf 
French  Marigold,  (Tagetes  nanissima ;)  Schizan- 
thus,  (Schizanthus  in  var.;)  Ice  Plant,  (Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum ; )  Tenweeks  Stock- 
gilly,  (Mathiola  annua;)  Red  and  White  Lavatera, 
(Lavatera  trimestris  et  alba;)  Blue  Bottle,  (Cen- 
taurea  cyanus ;  Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o'Clock, 
(Mirabilis  jalapa.) 

Annuals  are  planted  in  various  ways;  the  best 
two  are  in  straight  drills  or  in  circles  :  we  prefer 
the  latter.  A  stick  will  answer  to  make  the  drills; 
the  circular  drill,  however,  is  best  made  by  the  rim 
of  au  inverted  flower-pot.  The  label  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre.  Very  neat  labels  can  be 
made  of  shingles,  which  split  easily  and  regularly. 
A  little  white  lead  rubbed  on  the  labels  will  pre- 
vent the  names  from  being  obliterated  by  the 
weather.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  write 
the  names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  the  latter  to  be  placed 
in  a  stick  with  a  slit  in  it ;  but  it  is  more  trouble- 
some than  the  plan  mentioned  above,  is  not  as 
neat,  and  the  paper  is  generally  destroyed  with  the 
first  rain.  By  occasionally  reading  the  labels,  you 
will  soon  learn  to  call  the  plants  by  name.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  pleasure  of  growing  them. 

The  soil  should  have  a  light  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  be  broken  up  finely,  and  fiuished 


off  with  a  fine  rake.  Then  plant  the  seed  as  di- 
rected above,  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  to  half  an 
inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  ;  in  fact,  the 
smallest  seed,  such  as  Portulaca,  should  be  left 
nearly  on  the  surface,  with  just  covering  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  being  washed  away.  The  plants 
will  come  up  thick,  and  must  be  thinned  out,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  seed- 
leaf,  (the  leaves  which  come  up  with  the  seed.) 
When  about  an  inch  or  so  high,  those  that  require 
it  should  be  transplanted.  Do  this,  if  possible, 
during  rainy  or  cloudy  weather.  If  the  sun  should 
come  out  hot,  some  of  the  plants  may  need  to  be 
shaded  a  little,  by  placing  over  them  a  flower-pot 
or  a  piece  of  paper.  This  need  not  be  done  unless 
they  wilt  a  good  deal,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
days.  Larkspurs,  and  other  tall-growing  plants, 
must  bo  carefully  tied  to  stakes  as  they  grow. 

Some  of  those  marked  to  be  grown  singly  and 
in  clumps,  may  also  be  grown  in  beds,  planted  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  apart.  Among  the  most  suit- 
able maybe  mentioned  Phlox  Drummondii,  a  lovely 
flower,  always  in  bloom,  and  of  diversified  colours; 
Gomphrena  globosa,  an  old  favourite  of  much  beau- 
ty, and  of  long  duration  ;  if  made  into  bouquets, 
they  make  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  mantel  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  ;  Portulaca,  a  vei-y  showy 
flower,  of  a  low-growing  habit;  Sanvitalia  pro- 
cumbens, a  trailing  plant,  with  showy  yellow  flow- 
ers; and  several  others.  The  seeds  of  all  the 
plants  named  in  our  list,  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled 
and  warm.  All  of  them,  too,  might  be  started  in 
hot-beds,  but  this  is  a  trouble  which  comparatively 
few  can  take.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  insures  an 
earlier  bloom. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  urge  our  readers 
to  make  a  selection  of  annuals,  and  cultivate  them 
with  care,  being  assured  that  the  pleasure  will  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  small  amount  of 
labour  required. — American  Agriculturist. 


Epistle,  1G86. 
Dear  Friends,  who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  who  have  his  law  written  in  your  hearts,  by 
which  you  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
eternal  life  to  know  ;  and  you  that  have  put  on 
Christ  Jesus  are  new  creatures,  and  are  in  him, 
clothed  with  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who 
is  the  light  of  the  world.  You  that  believe  in  the 
light,  have  the  light  of  life,  and  are  clothed  with 
the  Son  of  God  that  doth  not  change  ;  and  are  the 
true  and  living  members  of  the  church  of  Christ 
Jesus,  that  is  in  God,  and  have  the  moon  that  is 
changeable,  under  your  feet.  All  changeable  reli- 
gions, worships,  ways,  churches,  and  teachers, 
which  are  like  the  changeable  moon,  and  the 
changeable  world  with  its  changeable  fashions,  the 
true  church  of  Christ  that  are  clothed  with  Christ, 
the  Sun  that  doth  not  change,  hath  all  these 
changeable  things,  like  the  moon  that  chauges,  un- 
der her  feet.  The  Sou  of  God  never  changes;  for 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  who  is  the  first  and 
last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  So  as  every 
one  has  received  Christ  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness, walk  in  him  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.    Amen.  '  G.  F. 


Industry. — Love  labour,  for  if  thou  dost  not 
want  it  for  food,  thou  mayst  for  physic.  It  is 
wholesome  for  thy  body,  and  good  for  thy  mind. 
It  prevents  the  fruits  of  idleness,  which  many  times 
comes  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  leads  too  many 
to  do  what  is  worse  than  nothing.  A  garden,  a 
laboratory,  a  work-shop,  improvements,  and  breed- 
in"  cattle,  are  pleasant  and  profitable  diversions 
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to  the  idle  and  ingenious.  For  here  they  miss  ill 
company,  and  converse  with  nature  and  art,  whose 
varieties  are  equally  grateful  and  instructing ;  and 
preserve  a  good  constitution  of  body  and  mind. — 
Pcnn. 

A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  to  all 
uho  tear  tlie  name  of  Friends.  1857. 
It  is  with  hearts  humbled  under  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  depth  and  extent  of  our  obligations  unto 
Him  who  has  called  us  by  his  grace  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  beloved  Son,  and  of  his  continued  mercy 
towards  us,  that  this  Meeting  offers  the  word  of 
Christian  salutation  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Friends. 

We  have  looked  back  upon  the  two  centuries  of 
diversified  experience  through  which  our  Society 
has  now  passed, — of  trials  from  without,  and  trials 
not  less  proving  from  within.  Marked  as  this  ex- 
perience has  been  by  the  gracious  manifestations  of 
the  faithfulness  and  love  of  Him  who  first  united 
our  forefathers  in  religious  fellowship,  we  have  de- 
sired that  our  hearts  may  be  open  to  those  lessons 
of  warning,  instruction  or  encouragement,  which 
He  may  design  for  us  in  relation  to  our  present 
position. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  vital  Christianity 
cannot  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  poster- 
ity. In  each  member  of  every  successive  genera- 
tion the  struggle  is  renewed  with  sin  and  evil  in 
ever-varying  forms.  Each  must  submit  to  the  same 
transforming  work  of  Divine  grace,  if  he  would 
realize  for  himself  an  adoption  into  the  family  of 
the  redeemed.  And  whilst  all  the  promises  of 
God  to  his  believing  and  faithful  children  are 
"  Yea  and  amen"  in  Christ  for  ever,  He  has  not 
seen  meet  to  grant,  either  to  individuals  or  to 
.  churches,  however  greatly  favoured,  any  immunity 
from  danger,  or  from  the  necessity  of  continued 
watchfulness  unto  prayer.  How  earnest  is  the 
warning,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  addressed  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  when 
referring  to  the  cutting  off  of  those  whom,  as  the 
children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
compares  to  the  natural  branches.  "  Because  of 
unbelief,"  saith  he,  "they  were  broken  off,  and 
thou  standest  by  faith ;  be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear ;  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches, 
take  heed,  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee."  Let  us 
not  shrink  from  taking  our  part  in  this  warning; 
and  as  we  look  upon  the  mournful  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  gradual  decay  of  spiritual  life  and 
purity,  and  by  the  spread  of  worldlincss  and  cor- 
ruption, in  the  several  Churches  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  may  we  fear  for  ourselves,  in  the  recol- 
lection that  wc  also  are  exposed  to  temptations, 
different  it  may  be,  but  not  less  dangerous;  and 
are  jilike  liable  to  lull  away. 

•Many  indeed  have  been  our  mercies  and  our 
privileges;  aud  it  is  good  for  us  that  the  remem- 
bianoc  of  in  should  have  its  due  weight  upon 
our  hearts.  Who  amongst  us,  that  has  been  iu- 
■trooted  aright,  can  reflect,  without  feelings  of 
humble  gratitude,  upon  the  wonderful  breaking 
"forth  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  as  through 
a  dink  and  thick  cloud,  which  took  place  in  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
It  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Church  was  called 
out  of  the  wilderness  to  renew  her  covenant  with 
the  Lord.  L  t  us  not  forget  how  much  wc  owe, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  those  who  then  ear- 
nestly contended  and  patiently  suffered  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  I  ho  saints.  In  the  place  of 
the  fables  of  an  unhallowed  superstition  or  the 
speculations  of  worldly  wisdom,  we  may  now  freely- 


read  the  records  of  Divine  truth  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  way  of  salvation  is  to  us  no 
longer  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  human  traditions  and 
ceremonies,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  one  door  of  hope  and  of  access 
unto  the  Father,  the  one  Mediator  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant.  May  we  ever  thank- 
fully prize  and  diligently  use  these  precious  privi- 
leges ! 

And  is  it  not  instructive  often  to  retrace  those 
marks  of  Divine  condescension  which  were  so  emi- 
nently vouchsafed  in  the  gathering  of  our  religious 
Society  ?  Shall  we  ever  cease  reverently  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  nothing  short  of  the  immediate 
interposition  o'f  the  holy  Head  of  the  Church  which, 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  that  was  held  dear,  led  so 
many,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  outward 
position,  in  mental  cultivation  and  in  religious  ex- 
perience, to  separate  from  other  professions,  and 
which  united  them  as  a  distinct  Christian  commu- 
nity? What  but  the  immediate  teaching  of  his 
Spirit  could  have  imparted  to  them,  little  as  many 
of  them  were  skilled  in  human  learning,  so  deep  an 
insight  into  so  many  neglected  and  almost  forgotten 
truths  ?  Whence  but  from  this  Source  sprang  their 
devotedness  and  zeal,  their  holy  boldness,  their  fer- 
vent love  to  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Master? 
Who  but  He  could  have  sustained  them  amidst 
their  unwearied  labours  and  deep  sufferings  in  such 
a  cause,  or  crowned  their  services  with  that  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  success  which,  when  duly  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  their  character  and  posi- 
tion, must  ever  render  their  rise  and  history  one  of 
the  most  memorable  amongst  the  records  of  true 
religion  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  form 
a  right  estimate  of  these  labours,  to  how  great  an 
extent,  from  the  admixture  of  worldly  or  political 
influences  and  of  human  infirmity,  the  work  of 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  left 
incomplete.  In  that  long  and  dark  night  of  apo- 
stacy  by  which  it  was  preceded,  the  idea,  so  foreign 
to  primitive  Christianity,  of  the  possibility  of  per- 
forming the  service  of  God  by  proxy,  had  gra- 
dually become  prevalent.  The  dependence  of  the 
people  in  religious  things  had  become  almost  ex- 
clusively placed  upon  man,  and  the  view  of  Christ 
in  those  varied  relations  in  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  himself,  as  "  Head  over  all  things," 
to  his  Church,  had  become  proportionately  obscure. 
And  whilst,  in  the  interval  between  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  age  of  our  early  Friends,  the 
progress  of  light  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  in- 
terest had  been  great,  how  imperfect  was  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it,  and  how  many  were 
the  particulars  in  which  it  yet  remained  to  be  more 
powerfully  and  searchingly  applied.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  more  or  less  acknowledged 
in  words,  but  his  gracious  operations  were,  in  the 
various  systems  of  religion,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
clusively associated  with  outward  means ;  whilst 
his  immediate  teaching,  if  not  openly  questioned  or 
denied,  was  far  too  generally  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded, The  prevailing  opinions  and  usages  in 
relation  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God  had  led 
to  the  gradual  assumption,  by  oi.e  man  in  a  con- 
gregation, of  duties  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  various  members.  The  presence  of  this  one 
man  was  thought  essential  to  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  and  even  to  the  due  solemnization 
of  Christian  marriage  and  Christian  burial ;  and 
to  him  were  confined,  almost  exclusively,  the  im- 
portant mnrtions  of  ministry  in  the  Church.  These 
functions  had  long  almost  universally  ceased  to  be 
.exercised  in  accordance  with  the  injunction,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give."  Though  iu  general 
I  acknowledged  to  be  grounded  upon  a  spcoial  Divine 


call,  the  performance  of  them  was  still  too  mucl 
looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  the  human  understand 
ing,  assisted  by  human  art  and  learning,  rathe 
than  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift  depending  upoi 
a  measure  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  qualificatior 
And  whilst  a  false  or  exaggerated  estimate  was  at 
tached  to  outward  means,  the  waiting  upon  God  i 
connexion  with  public  worship,  in  humble  relianc 
upon  the  immediate  operations  of  his  Spirit,  wa  i 
almost  wholly  unknown.  All  these  things  ha  j 
obviously  tended  to  secularize  the  church,  to  divei  j 
both  the  ministers  and  the  people  from  their  d< ! 
pendence  upon  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  t ! 
lower  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all  ai  | 
called,  and  to  draw  away  the  professors  of  Chris  | 
tianity  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  conduq 
and  conversation  incumbent  upon  the  children  J 
God. 

And  truly  it  was  not  for  any  worthiness  of  their  j 
but  in  his  own  rich  and  unmerited  grace,  that  i 
pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  to  our  forefathers  n 
only  to  see  and  deplore  these  and  othej-  prevailii  i 
corruptions,  but,  as  a  gathered  Church,  to  bear  (l 
clear  and  distinct  testimony  against  them,  and  | 
the  purity,  simplicity,  unworldlines^and  essentij 
spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ.    In  tin1 
speaking  of  our  predecessors  and  their  works  f  i 
the  Lord,  we  desire  not  their  exaltation,  but  o>! 
own  and  your  instruction.    They  were  men  of  lilij 
passions  as  we  are,  compassed  with  many  infirnl, 
ties,  aud  partaking,  also,  in  some  measure,  of  t 1 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  live ; 
which  traces  are  not  wanting,  both  in  their  actic 
and  in  their  writings.    Whilst  we  thankfully  coi 
memorate  the  work  and  grace  of  God  in  them  a 
through  them,  we  would  bear  in  mind  the  in.pn 
sive  language  of  George  Fox,  concerning  hims 
and  his  brethren,  "  We  are  nothing ;  Christ  is  al 
Especially  would  we  recur  to  their  own  enipka 
and  oft-repeated  declaration,  that  it  was  no  m 
Gospel  that  they  were  called  to  preach.    They  h 
no  new  truths  to  communicate  to  the  world.  T 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  compij 
hensiveness  and  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  the  a 
tent  and  the  limit  of  the  message  which  their  Lcl 
had  given  them  to  declare.    He  who  was  ma 
fested  as  "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  the  Messiah 
whom  the  types  and  the  prophecies  of  the  fom 
dispensation  receive  their  full  and  final  acco 
plishment,  was  to  them,  as  to  the  primitive  1 
lievers,  the  incarnate  Immanuel  iu  whom  tl 
trusted,  their  all-sufficient  sacrifice  and  propitati 
their  one  Mediator,  Advocate  and  High  Pri(|| 
And  it  was  in  order  that  others  might  be  brou< 
to  the  full  acknowledgment  and  enjoyment  of  t 
most  precious  Saviour,  in  all  his  gracious  offic 
that  they  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
urging  upon  them  au  unreserved  submission 
their  hearts  to  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  when 
they  might  come  both  to  see  their  sin,  and  to  kn 
Christ  to  save  them  from  the  guilt  and  power 
it.    The  call  to  them,  and  to  the  Church  throi 
them,  was  emphatically  a  call  of  mercy  and 
truth, — a  call  out  of  siu  and  worldlincss  to 
true  enjoyment  of  the  unmixed  blessings  of 
Gospel,  in  full  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Lor 
work  aud  service. 

And  does  it  not  become  the  members  of  our 
ligious  Society,  every  where,  in  all  sincerity  ; 
seriousness,  often  to  examine  themselves  bow 
they  have  walked  worthy  of  such  a  vocation, 
answered  the  gracious  purposes  of  our  Heave 
Father  in  giving  them  a  place  and  a  name  am'j 
the  Churches  of  Christ  ?  If  in  the  days  of 
fathers  there  was  a  testimony  to  be  borne  to 
purity,  the  simplicity  and  the  spirituality  of 
Gospel,  is  no  such  testimony  needed  now?  Is 
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;  irfare  appointed  for  us  accomplished  ?  Is  the 
|.rvest  yet  fully  gathered  in  ?  Have  we  not  rather 
I  use  for  deep  humiliation  in  the  retrospect  of  our 
:  [faithfulness,  that  whilst  the  necessity  has  been 
p  less  pressing,  and  the  obligations  upon  us  no 
bs  powerful  and  urgent,  our  labours  in  the  vine- 
,  rd  should  have  been  so  inadequate  to  the  einer- 
I  ncy  ? 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 
j  The  first  intelligence  we  have  of  her,  after  the 
pse  of  the  late  religious  visit  in  England,  is  by  a 
j  ter  written  at  Cork,  First  mo.,  1815,  by  which 
:i  appears  she  was  there  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
(eeting.  She  says,  "  M.  H.  is  here;  she  suppli- 
ted  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  yesterday,  that 
I  would  please  the  Almighty  to  be  with  us  during 
lie  meeting;  and  this  morning  it  has  seemed  to 
I  the  case,  for  there  was  considerable  life  felt  in 
Is  offerings  that  were  made.  I  had  thought  I 
light  be  silent,  and  that  if  I  knew  anything  of 
•|iat  was  good,  things  were  going  on  well,  for  which 
:jr  mind  felf  grateful ;  but  I  began  to  fear  that  if 
.|ield  my  peace,  confusion  would  cover  me  for  inter- 
opting  the  current  of  life  in  the  stream  of  the 
I  nistry,  which  I  thought  I  saw  flowing  sweetly, 
ijloceeding  from  the  Source  of  all  good  ;  so  I  ven 
•|:ed  on  my  feet."  She  gave  an  account  of  her 
ii|  e  journey  comprised  in  few  words,  to  her  own 
l.iafaction,  and  was  accompanied  by  M.  H.  into 
|tji  men's  meeting.  The  next  account  of  her  is 
flui  Dublin,  Third  month  6th,  1815,  where  she 
ttrs  :  "I  think  I  can  hardly  do  less  than  acknow- 
Jj  ge  to  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  great  Shep 
|]|rd,  who  caused  me  intelligibly  to  hear  his  voice 
t.1  come  to  this  city;  for  he  is  making  good  his 
flpmise  to  be  near  to  help.  My  health  is  better 
rl|m  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  above  all  he 
^affording  his  light,  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
u|  m  one  visit  to  another ;  sometimes  his  blessed 
■Iwer  rises  into  glorious  dominion,  to  the  melting 
;  1  tendering  such  as  have  been  too  negligent  in 
!  past.  Think  not  that  I  rejoice  as  one  that 
#j;tcth  off  the  harness ;  no,  I  find  it  still  fast  about 
Ui  ;  but  I  extol  and  adore  the  wisdom  and  power 
kjTruth  in  its  leadings,  desiring  to  be  fully  subject 
■1  reunto ;  surely  nothing  else  can  keep  us  in  the 
p  y  in  which  we  .should  go.  Oh,  how  awful  a 
plug  it  is  to  move  in  the  manner  which  we  profess 
lube  called  to." 

I  )[n  the  following  year,  she  was  again  in  Dublin 
■j  religious  duty,  and  under  date  of  Second  month 
Bth,  she  writes :  "  We  are  still  prosecuting  the 
and  with  humble  gratitude  I  may  say,  we  are 
J  ped  with  a  little  help.    It  is  an  awful  thing 
jtl  visit  families;  no  one  knows  what  I  pass 
■lough,  nor  how  languid  I  feel;  yet  at  seasons 
Ml  rust  I  shall  be  brought  to  acknowledge  with 
■jpect  to  this   engagement,  'It  is  the  Lord's 
W  rig,  and   marvellous   in  mine  eyes.'  Third 
Wnth  11th. — Yesterday  we  had  a  public  meeting 
.ajMcath  street,  besides  the  two  meetings  in  course 
W Sycamore  alley.    This  meeting  was  very  large, 
au  many  children  getting  in,  they  became  very 
l  sy  after  I  sat  down,  upon  which  I  rose  and  re- 
41  n.stratedjwith  them ;  they  listened  quietly  while 
I  old  them  how  the  Almighty  destroyed  some 
iV  ked  children  formerly,  who  mocked  at  what  was 
♦g  d.    I  then  found  my  way  open  to  supplicate 
t  great  Xame,_all  which  time  a  good  degree  of 
nee  was  observed  ;  but  they 
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j(l|gh,  &c,  which  brought  me  on  my  feet  to  speak 
Itj.hem  for  their  conduct,  and  the  meeting  became 
s  '.run  on  separating.  On  the  whole  we  have 
«|se  to  be  thankful.    They  went  away  in  an  or- 


derly manner.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting,  and 
in  a  part  of  this  great  place  where  the  people  are 
least  civilized.  16th. — We  held  another  large 
meeting  at  Meath  street  last  Fourth-day  evening, 
which  was  solemn,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
were  largely  opened  ;  there  being  thirsty  souls  pre- 
sent, it  seemed  to  me  that  they  heard  the  word 
with  joy.  It  appears  that  we  have  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  visits  in  families,  and  yet  there  re- 
main above  forty.  I  have  often  been  much  dis- 
couraged, but  when  I  have  in  every  sense  found 
I  was  weak,  then  was  I  strong ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
made  his  strength  perfect  in  weakness.  Oh,  bless- 
ed and  praised  be  his  ever  adorable  Name !  It 
matters  not  how  we  are  reduced  if  he  is  exalted, 
and  his  truth  reigns  over  all,  in  and  through  us. 
Whether  we  may  be  thus  permitted  to  rejoice,  in 
everything  yielding  to  the  Divine  Word  or  not,  I 
desire  to  leave  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

In  the  Ninth  month,  she  was  at  Belfast,  and 
says,  on  the  16th  :  "  Yesterday  we  had  as  large  a 
public  meeting  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen, 
except  one  ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  a  time  of  renewed 
help,  even  wonderfully  so ;  among  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  there  was  not  the  least  noise, 
and  a  very  remarkable  solemnity  in  silence  before 
we  separated.    I  was  almost  surprised  to  find  a 
continued  weight  on  my  spirit  after  all,  but  another 
meeting  is  appointed  to  be  held  this  evening,  at 
the  Academical  Institution,  quite  at  the  opposite  end 
of  this  large  and  populous  town.    It  is  a  fine, 
strong  building,  and  every  way  calculated  for  the 
purpose.    I  have  now  again  to  look  deeply  to  the 
inexhaustible  Source  of  help  and  strength.    It  is 
a  marvellous  thing  in  my  eyes,  that  any  one  so 
insignificant,  yea,  I  often  think  even  despicable, 
should  apprehend  herself  called  to  these  awful  en- 
gagements ;  but  God  chooseth  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  bring  to  nought  the  under 
standing  of  the  prudent ;  and  it  is  not  for  me,  i 
worm,  to  say,  1  What  doest  thou  V  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  I  think  no  one  ever  felt  more  humiliation  and 
awful  fear  than  I  do.    The  baptisms  of  my  spirit 
are  at  times,  such  as  may  be  termed  agony.  Oh, 
may  Divine  mercy  and  goodness  strengthen  to  en- 
dure hardness,  as  one  who  would  willingly  be  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.    17th. — The  meeting 
yesterday  evening  was  very  much  crowded,  and 
proved  another  season  of  Divine  favour.    I  was 
comforted  in  hearing  the  voice  of  my  dear  compa 
nion,  and  to  find  that  his  testimony  had  the  effect 
of  gathering  the  assembly  into  solemn  silence.  I 
thought  afterwards  that  the  pure,  simple  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  were  gladly  received,  as  it  is  said, 
'  Doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  and  speech  distil 
as  the  dew ;'  and  I  was  ready  to  conclude  it  was 
worth  all  I  suffered,  to  be  sensible  that  thus  the 
Almighty  is  graciously  pleased  to  make  way  for 
his  truth  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  I  soon  get  down 
again,  yet  endeavour  to  be  still  and  wait  as  a  ser 
vaut,  disposed  to  receive  fresh  commands.  We 
have  now  taken  solemn  leave  of  this  family ;  they 
were  affected  to  many  tears  in  the  opportunity 
We  had  also  the  company  of  a  solid  man,  an  of- 
ficer, whom  A.  W.  brought  to  breakfast;  most  of 
us  shed  tears  of  contrition  in  which  he  joined,  and 
took  tender  leave  of  us."  Ninth  month  :J0tk,  1816 
she  mentions  in  a  letter  written  at  Dublin,  the  re 
ceipt  of  the  affecting  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  be 
loved  friend ;  which,  she  says,  "  overtook  me  at 
Drogheda,  a  large  town,  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  this  city ;  we  were  just  then  preparing  for 
meeting,  and  had  procured  a  place  that  would  hold 
two  thousand  persons  ;  think,  then,  what  my  feel- 
ings must  be,  when  under  an  exercise,  to  receive 
the  intelligence  that  was  no  more.    I  staid 


pretty  much  in  my  room  at  the  inn  until  meeting 
hue  came ;  the  house  was  about  half  filled,  and  I 
was  mercifully  assisted  to  get  through  that  great 
exercise,  to  my  humble  admiration.  Well,  she  is 
gone ;  and  I  desire  to  prostrate  myself,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  that  Providence,  who  hath,  I 
trust,  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  taken  her  to  everlast- 
ing rest.  Oh,  what  should  I  do  but  for  this  con- 
solatory hope  ?" 

The  next  account  was,  in  Third  month  26th, 
1817,  of  a  meeting  at  Mountmelick,  of  which  she 
says :  "  It  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to  give  us 
great  liberty  of  spirit  in  a  very  solemn  meeting. 
Oh,  how  the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed  in 
its  purity  and  in  its  plainness,  and  how  did  it  pass 
all  obstructions,  and  break  through  until  it  became 
in  the  blessed  power,  as  a  river  that  could  not  be 
passed  over.  The  meeting  ended  in  solemn,  fer- 
vent prayer ;  and  in  thanksgiving  and  praises  to 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  all  the  glory.  My 
dear  companion  was  considerably  enlarged  and 
endued  with  living  authority,  to  the  rejoicing  of  my 
spirit ;  but  we  are  not  to  dwell  here ;  we  were  filled 
to  be  emptied,  and  empty  we  are  till  again  filled. 
May  we  wait  on  the  inexhaustible  Fountain." 
In  the  Fourth  month,  she  wrote  a  word  of  counsel 
and  consolation  to  a  friend,  who  appears  to  have 
been  suffering  from  depression,  which  may  convey 
valuable  hints  to  others  who  give  way  unnecessa- 
rily to  mental  distress.  "  I  cannot  tell  thee  how 
constantly  I  am  thinking  of  thee.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  thou  wouldst  find  most  relief  to  look 
from  thyself,  and  thy  deeply  depressing  feelings  to 
Him,  who  '  carried  our  sorrows,  and  bore  our  griefs.' 
Do  try  to  commit  thyself  entirely  to  Him,  thy  blessed 
Saviour,  who  is  ever  ready  to  receive  us,  as  we  seek 
resignation,  and  to  grant  us  this  great  gift.  Oh, 
~  have  often  experienced,  that  when  I  sought  will- 
ingness to  suffer  as  long  and  as  much  as  the  Lord 
pleased,  my  distress  was  mitigated,  and  these 
painful  feelings,  which  proceed  from  some  derange- 
ment of  the  system  or  frame,  were  more  easily 
borne,  because  He  can  make  hard  things  easy,  and 
with  the  balm  of  his  Divine  love ;  sweeten  the  bit- 
terest cup  ;  therefore  '  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,' 
&c.  I  know  thou  hadst  better  not  allow  thy  mind 
to  dwell  so  much  on  the  way  in  which  thou  art 
affected.  '  Art  thou  in  trouble  [or  darkness]  heed 
it  not;  for  if  thou  dost,  it  will  but  increase  upon 
thee;'  and  then  the  author  of  this  sentiment  recom- 
mends looking  up  to  Him  who  is  above  all.  I  can 
write  thus  to  thee  from  a  degree  of  sympathy,  for 
I  know  what  it  is  to  be  tried  in  the  very  same  way ; 
and  to  look  from  one's  self  to  the  Lord,  who  can 
gather  us  up  to  Him,  out  of  and  away  from  all 
darkness  and  sorrow,  is  that  in  which  we  receive 
capacity  nobly  to  endure,  and  say  amen  to  all  his 
dispensations.  So,  farewell  in  Him,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, permitting  thee  to  be  sorely  tried,  that  he 
may  bring  thee  to  a  fitness  to  walk  with  Himself 
in  white  raiment." 

There  are  many  devoted  servants  and  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  are  plunged  into  deep  suffering  on 
account  of  the  lapsed  state  of  the  church,  and  are 
shut  up  as  in  prison-houses,  to  whom  this  admoni- 
tion may  convey  some  encouragement.  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  it  not 
only  stands  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his,  but  the  Lord  will  build 
every  one  upon  it  who  surrenders  the  whole  heart 
unto  Him,  and  keep  them  from  falling  in  the  hour 
of  the  deepest  affliction.    «  My  brethren,  count  it 


all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations; 


know- 
ing this,  that  "the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience. But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that 
ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
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"Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation; 
for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of 
life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  Him." 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Our  Vineyard. 

«  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard — 
but  mine  own  vineyard  I  have  not  kept."  The 
seriousness  and  the  fear  which  may  well  attend 
our  minds  least  we  have  not  sufficiently  kept  our 
own  vineyard,  should  produce  great  caution  against 
putting  forth  unbidden  a  hand  attempting  to  steady 
the  ark  of  our  testimonies. 

Yet  I  have  felt  willing  just  in  a  few  words  to 
express  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  presented 
themselves  on  more  than  one  perusal  of  an  article 
in  "  The  Friend"  of  the  1st  inst.,  appropriately 
setting  forth  some  of  the  deficiencies  so  much  to  be 
regretted  within  the  borders  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

The  views  there  exhibited  are  assuredly  of  a 
character  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  member 
who  is  interested  in  its  welfare.  That  "  there  is 
wanting  more  thorough  searching  and  dedication 
of  heart,  more  practical  exemplification  of  true 
Quakerism  among  the  members  individually,"  I 
presume  there  are  none  among  us  who  will  hesitate 
to  admit.  With  the  opinion  1  fully  concur;  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  very  important  to  make  a 
right  application  of  this  acknowledgment  nearer 
home  than  as  an  abstract  truth,  suited  perhaps  to 
remote  places  or  portions  of  our  Society ;  and  to 
see  where  or  in  what  we  can  properly  labour  in 
our  own  hearts,  in  our  own  families,  or  in  our  own 
meetings — endeavouring  after  qualification  to  ex- 
amine whether  in  each  and  in  all  of  them  there  are 
not  more  or  less  prevailing  some  of  the  sentiments 
or  practices  so  properly  reprobated  in  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  should  not  be  willing  to  apply  the  inquiry  with 
any  spirit  but  of  kindness — yet  whilst  some  high 
and  important  testimonies  are  admitted  by  all — 
there  may  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  relation  to 
subjects,  which,  I  apprehend,  have  had  an  import- 
ant beariug  upon  the  existing  state  of  our  affairs ; 
possibly  overlooked  by  many,  solely  for  want  of 
reflection  upon  their  tendencies,  aud  upon  their 
probable  results. 

Permit  nie  then  to  invite  our  attention  as  heads 
of  families  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  we  have  aright 
''commanded  our  household,  and  our  children?" 
and  to  look  around  upon  them  when  gathered  about 
our  family  table,  or  in  our  family  retirement.  We 
shall  then  sec  whether  we  have  restrained  them 
from  conformin"  to  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world — or  whether  we  are  actually  promoting  their 
conformity  by  purchasing  for  them,  or  if  wc  un- 
wisely allow  them  to  purchase,  then  defraying  the 
co^t  of  a  style  of  dress  in  which  we  should  not 
ourselves  be  willing  to  appear.  "The  meaning  of 
the  term  'plainness,'  applied  to  apparel  as  used  by 
Friends,  is  wi  ll  understood."  Among  the  benefits 
from  consistency  in  this  particular,  many  of  our 
denr  young  people  have  expi  rienoed  the  protection 
it  has  extended  around  them  when  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  night  Otherwise  have  been  led 
into  many  and  various  temptations.  Is  it  not  then 
from  want  of  thought,  when  parents,  grandparents 
or  guardians  not  only  overlook,  but  it  may  be 
themselves  promote  the  beginnings  of  lesser  or 
greater  departures  from  plainness,  leading  to  con- 
sequences very  serious  in  forming  acquaintance  and 
associates — as  wc  see  illustrated  all  around  us — 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  might  be  hindered 
by  a  few  words  of  affectionate  counsel — or  if  need 
bo  of  proper  restraint.    "Acquaintance,"  said  a 


pious  father,  rather  quaintly,  "  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  friendships,  husbands  and  wives 
are  manufactured." 

But  of  all  the  besetments  which  lead  into  temp- 
tations where  many  have  fallen,  I  apprehend  there 
are  few  or  none  more  prolific  of  evil  than  the  pub- 
lications teeming  from  the  press  of  our  own  and 
other  lands.  At  the  period  when  the  query  ori- 
ginated, "  Whether  Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up 
those  under  their  direction  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel — to  restrain  them  from 
reading  pernicious  books  and  from  the  corrupt 
conversation  of  the  world — endeavouring  to  be 
good  examples  in  these  respects  themselves;"  at 
that  period  books  were  the  chief  means  for  impart- 
ing information,  but  in  these  days  of  progress,  when 
the  powers  of  the  press  are  multiplied  to  an  un- 
paralleled degree — when  extreme  low  prices  place 
within  power  of  almost  every  individual,  books, 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  with  papers  issued 
daily,  or  in  first  and  second  editions  each  day — 
besides  those  termed  "  Sunday  Papers,"  how  im- 
portant has  it  become  that  parents  and  heads  of 
families  examine  carefully  the  character  of  the 
reading  which  they  introduce  or  permit  in  their 
families,  not  merely  with  the  view  to  exclude  books 
pernicious  in  doctrine,  but  to  exclude  publications 
whose  tendencies  are  for  any  evil.  Of  all  the  va- 
rious reading  of  the  present  day,  where  can  be 
found  a  more  complete  epitome  of  the  world,  than 
the  daily  papers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  ?  Some  of  them  abounding  with  recitals  of 
various  schemes  and  perpetrations  of  wrong  in  our 
own  and  other  lands,  whilst  in  reference  to  subjects 
or  measures  desirable  and  right  in  themselves,  their 
promotion  is  often  advocated  by  means  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  and  religious  views  of  our  Society. 
Yet  how  few  families  are  there  among  us  who  are 
not  provided  with  them  morning  or  evening,  or 
both.  In  stores  or  places  of  business  they  may  be 
needful,  by  way  of  information  or  advertising  busi- 
ness matters — still,  few  will  advocate  the  need  of 
regularly  continued  series  of  novels  found  in  many 
of  these  papers ;  or  information  they  afford  of 
operas,  tragedies,  comedies,  balls  and  concerts  ; 
or  the  details  of  battles,  sieges,  the  terrific  private 
broils,  assassinations  and  murders,  without  or  with 
their  graphic  illustrations,  rendering  them  to 
younger  or  older  minds  almost  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  Often  creating  for  this  morbid  ex- 
citement an  appetite  of  such  a  character  as  almost 
entirely  to  reject  reading  of  instructive  and  reli- 
gious works — so  that  not  satisfied  with  such  grati- 
fication in  their  families,  among  their  children,  it  is 
sought  after  by  citizens  in  railway-cars  aud  steam- 
boats— whilst  we  see  it  indulged  in  by  country  resi- 
dents, in  carriages  or  market-wagons  returning  with 
fathers  and  brothers  to  their  homes,  sheltered  amid 
the  comfort  and  retirement  of  rural  life;  somewhat 
reminding  one  of  the  fabled  box  of  Pandora,  when 
opened  letting  loose  all  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
filled.    Hope  only  remaining  at  the  bottom. 

Such  views  of  newspapers  perhaps  may  at  first 
appear  new,  singular  and  extreme  to  some,  but 
others  will  remember  the  sentiments  coincide  with 
those  they  have  long  since  heard  advocated  in  our 
meetings  by  our  worthy  valued  friends  Christopher 
Mealy  and  Thomas  Shillito,  aud  approved  by  dif- 
ferent seriously  concerned  persons  within,  as  well 
as  without  the  pale  of  our  religious  Society ;  and 
allow  me  affectionately  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  our  members  to  decide  if  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  query,  "  Whether 
Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up  those  under  their 
direction  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
Apparel,  to  restrain,  them  from  reading  pernicious 
books  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 


world,  endeavouring  to  be  good  examples  in  th< 
respects  themselves." 

I  should  regret  to  be  considered  as  recommer 
ing  anything  like  a  withdrawal  from  proper  c; 
to  guard  against  impending  evils  from  whateT 
quarter  they  may  be  apprehended.    But  wh 
regretting  the  deficiencies  of  others,  my  he 
would  be  that  whilst  sometimes  looking  to  s 
what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  should  <j 
we  may  earnestly  seek  for  guidance  and  strenj! 
from  on  high,  rightly  and  sufficiently  to  keep  c 
own  vineyard,  otherwise  I  apprehend  there  is  caij 
to  fear,  that  without  understanding  (shall  I  s; jj 
without  sufficiently  caring  for)  any  difference  I 
doctrine  by  our  ancient  and  worthy  Friends  fr ! 
any  other,  and  without  projects  of  innovation  fr  j 
our  wholesome  discipline  being  contemplated  i 
sent  up  by  subordinate  to  superior  meetings,  th 
will  be  a  continued  increase  of  disregard  for  the 
produced  by  the  abounding  facilities  for  an  i 
checked  intimate  association  with  the  world  arouj 
us,  its  maxims,  its  friendships,  and  its  follies.    Fr  j 
all  of  these  my  desire  is,  that  we  shall  withdri 
ourselves,  and  by  our  own  example,  by  the  frij 
of  our  teachings,  and  our  restraints  in  our  famil , 
with  the  influences  they  may  shed  in  our  meetiij 
as  well  as  neighbourhoods,  that  we  may  be  enab 
to  illustrate  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  we  si  U  , 
to  sustain. 

Pennsylvania,  Eighth  mo.  17th,  185V. 

The  morning  Stars. — I  had  occasion  a  lj*  ] 
weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from  Prc|r  t 
dence  to  Boston  ;  aud  for  this  purpose  rose  at  tk  i 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  around  n  , 
wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  brolji 
only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  uneartra; 
clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  senfl  |; 
midsummer's  night, — the  sky  was  without  a  clokj  | 
— the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  js 
last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  sh«i» 
with  a  special  lustre  but  little  affected  by  herpiH  i 
ence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald jf  i 
the  day ;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon,  sljl  i 
their  sweet  influence  in  the  East;  Lyra  sparkA|j| 
near  the  Zenith  ;  Andromedia  veiled  her  nevj-  t 
discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  Sou'jlj 
the  steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  pole,  looljljl 
meekly  up  from  the  depths,  of  the  North  to  tlirL 
Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  jeli 
train.  As  we  proceeded,  the  timid  approacbffJt 
twilight  became  more  perceptible;  the  intense  l je ■ 
of  the  sky.  began  to  soften,  the  smaller  stars,  mi 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest;  the  sister-bcajji 
of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together ;  but  K 
bright  constellations  of  the  West  and  North  reni;«j 
ed  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfigin  j 
tion  went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from  nra  t 
tal  eyes,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the  heavens;  m 
glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  In 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gr \m 
the  great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  Mfi 
the  East  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  uwt 
pie  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  cepm 
tial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tideijifm 
the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  fi(m 
above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance  ;  till  atlefljK 
as  wc  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  n[ 
blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned*/ 
dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  d 
diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting  g#  f 
of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  I'd  . 
of  Day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  g.* 
of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the 
cient  Magians,  who,  in  the  morning  of  the  w«! 
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>nt  up  to  the  bill-tops  of  Central  Asia,  and  ignorant 
the  true  God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of 
.5  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  amazement,  when  I 
told  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  the 
,  art  of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  persons  who 
.0  witness  this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power 
jd  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in  their 
arts,  "  There  is  no  God.  " — Edward  Everett. 


ing-schools.  The  whole  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  ten  languages,  and  the  New  Testament  into 
four  others.  Towards  the  cost  of  these  missionary 
labours,  thirty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling  are 
annually  raised  in  India. — Ledger. 

When  we  acquire  docility,  abate  of  our  natural 
impetuosity,  and  grow  in  patience,  much  advan- 
tage is  reaped. 


The  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Districts  will  be  resumed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
rooms  heretofore  occupied  by  them. 

A  commodious  building  has  been  erected  for  the 
Girls'  School  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  street, 
between  Cherry  and  Race  streets,  in  which,  it 
is  expected,  the  duties  of  this  Seminary  will 
be  resumed  on  Second-day,  the  7th  of  Ninth 
month. 

It  is  believed  that  Friends  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  these  schools,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  offer  for  imparting  to 
our  children  a  guarded  and  liberal  education. 
Desiring  that  these  interesting  and  valuable  insti- 
tutions should  be  sustained  in  a  condition  of  effi- 
ciency, the  Committee  charged  with  their  oversight 
solicit  the  kind  co-operation  of  their  friends  and 
fellow-members.  It  is  desirable  that  pupils  should 
be  entered  early,  that  the  requisite  classification 
may  take  place. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  inst. 

Owing  to  an  accident  on  shore,  connected  with  tho 
landing  of  the  cable,  the  Telegraph  Expedition  did  not 
finally  sail  from  Valencia,  Ireland,  until  the  evening  of 
the  7th  inst.  The  latest  report  from  Valencia  is  dated 
Eighth  nio.  10th,  as  follows  :  "  The  work  of  laying  down 
the  Atlantic  cable  is  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
best  friends  Of  the  great  enterprise  could  desire.  Up  to 
the  present,  about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  cable  have 
been  laid.  The  depth  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  now 
being  submerged,  is  nearly  two  miles.  The  laying  of 
the  cable  from  the  shallow  to  the  deep  water,  was  ef- 
fected without  difficulty.  The  signals  from  on  board  the 
steamer  Niagara  are  everything  that  an  electrician  could 
desire.  The  steamers  are  heading  West,  with  a  mode- 
rately fair  breeze,  and  the  cable  is  being  run  out  from 
on  board  the  Niagara,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per 
hour,  and  messages  are  being  constantly  received  on 
shore." 

Lord  John  Russell  had  reported  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Select  Committee,  that  the  Jews  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  Parliament  under  the  existing  act 
for  the  modification  of  oaths. 

Lord  Palmerston  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  difficulties  with  France,  with  regard  to  the  Mol- 
davian elections,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  in 
conference  at  Osborn,  to  recommend  the  Sultan  to  annul 
the  late  election. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  there  was  no  ground  to  appre- 
hend any  estrangement  between  France  and  England  on 
account  of  tlie  Moldavian  difficulties. 

A  spirited  debate  had  taken  place  in  Parliament,  in 
regard  to  affairs  in  India.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that 
thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  sent  out,  and  that  ac- 
tive recruiting  was  going  on.  D'Israeli  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  campaign  lor  this  year  was  lost. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  had  returned 
safely  to  Paris. 

John  Bright  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  from 
Birmingham,  without  opposition. 

The  Continental  news  is  generally  devoid  of  interest. 

The  Italian  conspirators  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
alleged  design  against  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor. 
One  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  the  others 
to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years.  The  silk  harvest  in 
France  is  said  to  be  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  less  than 
the  ordinary  crop.  The  vintage  of  this  year  is  good, 
and  the  wheat  crop  excellent.  The  weather  has  been 
unusually  dry  and  warm. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Italy  was  over,  and  the  yield 
was  found  to  be  much  beyond  an  ordinary  crop.  A  new 
trouble  was  brewing  between  England  and  Naples,  in 
consequence  of  the  unauthorized  search  of  an  English 
steamer  by  Neapolitan  officials. 

The  Spanish  government  is  actively  engaged  in  mili- 
tary preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Mexico.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  army  will  soon  number  120,000 
men.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Royal  Guard,  dismem- 
bered under  the  regency  of  Espartero,  would  soon  be 
re-established. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  says,  the  Sultan  has 
refused  to  amend  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  late 
elections  i,i  Moldavia,  and  in  consequence  the  Ministers 
of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  have  suspended 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  British  Minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie,  has 
I  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  from  Constantinople. 


British  India. 

The  insurrection  of  the  native  troops  in  India 
Ps  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out  much  information 
i  ative  to  that  most  important  of  all  the  colonial 
tbendencies  of  England.  Nearly  a  million  and  a 
■f  pounds  sterling  are  paid — unless  some  of  them 
Hre  lapsed  within  a  lew  years — in  pensions  to  con- 
cbred  native  princes.  The  King  of  Delhi  (the 
P'gul)  receives  annually  £150,000  ;  the  Nawab 
d  Bengal,  £160,000  ;  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
i  16,540;  the  Bajah  of  Tanjore,  £118,350;  and 
ol  ers  on  an  equally  munificent  scale.  The  British 
t'titory  in  India  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  contin- 
c;  al  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  covering  an  area  of 
l1 68,1 13  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to 
it  latest  corrected  returns,  of  158,774,065,  and 
nr  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  millions.  The 
M-itory  is  distributed  into  four  governments  or 
plsidencies — Bengal,  Madi  as,  Bombay  and  Agra. 
1  jgal  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  and 
tl  Supreme  Council ;  Madras  and  Bombay  have 
e  h  a  Governor  and  Council,  and  Agra  has  a 
Lutenant-Governor,  without  a  Council.  The  total 
notary  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor- 
Uieral  is  about  322,000  men.  Of  these,  20,480 
||  Queen's  troops  ;  20,000  Company's  European 
trSps;  240,000  Company's  native  troops,  and 
BjjOO  are  native  contingents,  commanded  by 
*jish  officers,  and  available  under  treaties.  Out 
•J  he  322,000,  only  49,000  are  English. 
I  Irreat  works  of  public  improvement  are  in  course 
•flonstruction  by  the  English.  The  Ganges  canal 
■kii  already  cost  £722,556,  and  will  be  completed 
Itlkn  additional  cost  of  some  £900,000.  The 
-•fie  length,  trunk  and  branches  included,  will  be 
:ld  miles.  Another  canal,  450  miles  long,  is  in 
JM>cress  in  the  Punjaub.  Three  great  trunk  roads 
urffar  advanced,  viz  :  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur, 
442  miles;  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1002 
:'*is;  from  Bombay  to  Agra,  734  miles.  One 

a.;  oad  is  built ;  others  are  projected.  A  line  of 
?eJ_Taph,  now  extending  62  miles,  will  soon  be  in- 
wti-bd  to  3150  miles. 

i  '  hat  renders  the  above  figures  the  more  notice- 
isfcj,  is  the  fact  that  the  income  derived  by  the 
;-;plrDment  of  Great  Britain  from  her  Indian  em- 
!<M  i3  much  less  than  the  annual  expenditure, 
inltjthen  it  affords  a  field  of  enterprise  and  activ- 
tiiypr  many  of  her  population,  and  is  a  fruitful 
rjM.e  of  national  wealth. 

;fS'l  |:sides  British  activity  in  secular  matters  in  In- 
c^W'jer  citizens  have  accomplished  a  great  missiou- 
${ti  vork  there.  Mr.  Mullens,  of  Calcutta,  after 
ully  obtaining  returns  from  every  missionary 
\l-la  m  in  India,  has  published  the  following  sta- 


Humility  and  knowledge  in  poor  clothes,  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  in  costly  attire. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  29,  1857. 
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onaries,       .....  443 
e  Catcchists,       ....  598 
e  Christians,  counting  all  who  have 
lounced    heathenism,  and  placed 
:mselves  under  the  care  of  the  mU- 

naries,  112,191 

nunicants  or  church  members,        .  16,410 

ars,  boys,   64,480 

girls,  .....  14,398 
the  male  pupils  above  mentioned,  14,000 
English,  and  of  the  girls  2,779  are  in  board- 


The  right  education  of  the  children  in  our  reli- 
gious Society,  is  of  great  importance,  deeply  af- 
fecting its  welfare,  and  of  interest  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, though  more  especially  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians. There  are  few,  if  any  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christian  professors,  who  are  so  highly 
favoured  in  regard  to  the  means  provided  within 
their  own  pale,  for  imparting  a  sound  and  liberal 
school  education,  as  Friends ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  thus  afforded,  is  the  responsibility 
resting  on  those  having  children  under  their  care, 
to  embrace  it,  and  to  place  them  where  they  will 
have  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  acquiring  literary 
instruction,  but  also  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  as 
held  by  Friends,  and  of  being  shielded  from  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  associations.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  communi- 
cations, relative  to  two  seminaries  under  the  care 
of  Friends,  each  having  strong  claims  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  our  members : — 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

It  is  cause  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  inmates  of  this  inter- 
esting institution  have  been  favoured  with  almost 
uninterrupted  health  during  the  present  session, 
no  cases  of  serious  illness  having  occurred.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  fully  the  benefits  conferred  on 
the  Society  by  a  Seminary,  where,  as  in  this,  a 
guarded  religious  care  is  exercised  over  the  pupils, 
and  a  good  literary  education  imparted,  combined 
with  salutary  restraint,  and  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 
Rightly  concerned  parents  who  desire  for  their 
offspring  a  solid  and  Christian  education,  and  per- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  procuring  it  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  from  the  low  grade  of  most  of 
the  district  schools  and  the  indiscriminate  and 
often  very  pernicious  associations  connected  with 
them,  must  prize  the  privilege  of  access  to  West- 
town  as  a  great  relief  and  benefit :  the  effects  pro- 
duced, in  many  instances,  on  children  educated 
there,  have  proved  that  it  is  of  permanent  advan- 
tage, in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  their  future 
course  in  life. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Committee 
have  engaged  a  competent  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  who  is  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session,  and  as  the  vacancies  in 
other  departments  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  effi- 
cient preceptors,  the  school  will  offer  as  great  op- 
portunities for  improvement  as  formerly,  and  we 
trust,  will  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  Friends. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  Third 
day  the  fir.-.t  of  Ninth  month,  in  the  School-house 
on  Cherry  street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets. 
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Russia  has  applied  to  the  Porte  for  a  modification  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  employ  a  huge 
number  of  vessels  of  war  for  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Circassia.  In  an  engagement  between  the  Russian  forces 
and  the  Circassians,  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  400  men. 

An  English  company  has  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  government  of  Denmark  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable 
between  England  and  Schleswig. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  without  material 
change,  though  the  tendency  was  upward.  Breadstuffs 
were  dull.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour,  30s.  a  31a. ; 
Ohio,  3K«.  a  32s.  The  London  money  market  was  active. 
Consols,  90. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Patent  Office.— The  patents 
for  1856  were  much  greater  in  number  than  the  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  applications  filed  was  4960, 
and  the  patents  issued  2502.  The  receipts  of  the  office 
were  $192,588,  and  the  expenditures  $199,931. 

Ka7isas. — President  Buchanan  has  writteu  a  letter  in 
reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  Professor  Silliman  and 
others,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  fully  recognizes  the 
binding  force  of  the  Kansas  statutes,  and  will  maintain 
them  with  all  the  authority  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military.  The  Washington  Union  edi- 
torially expresses  the  opinion  that  Kansas  cannot  be- 
come a  free  State. 

The  Rights  of  Coloured  Men. — The  General  Land  Office 
at  Washington  has  decided  against  the  pre-emption 
claim  of  a  coloured  man  to  360  acres  of  land  in  Wiscon- 
sin, taking  the  ground  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  that  free  negroes  are  not  citizens  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Missouri  Election. — The  contest  in  the  late  elec 
tion  for  Governor  between  Stewart,  Pro-slavery  Demo 
crat,  and  Rollins,  the  candidate  of  the  Americans  and 
Emancipationists,  was  so  close,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  has  been  elected.  The  majority  for  either 
will  amount  to  only  a  very  few  votes. 

New  York. — Last  week  there  were  700  deaths  in  New 
York,  of  which  32  were  from  violent  causes.  There 
were  184  deaths  from  cholera  infantum.  Children  under 
one  year,  319. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  287.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  53.  Under  one  year,  84  ;  from  one  to  two 
years,  37. 

The  Coast  Survey. — This  important  work  has  been 
carried  forward  so  far  as  to  include  the  greater  portions 
of  the  eastern,  southern  and  a  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  harbours. 

Boston. — The  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  for  the 
present  year  is  $148,900,000,  and  personal  property 
$168,300,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed  at  93  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  number  of  assessed  voters 
is  33,124. 

Minnesota. — Although  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
branches  of  the  Convention  have  refused  to  coalesce, 
they  have  taken  measures  to  confer  with  a  view  of  sub- 
mitting but  one  Constitution  to  the  people. 

Ulah. — It  is  said  that  reliable  information  has  been 
received  at  Washington,  that  Brigham  Young  is  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Harney.  A 
portion  of  the  expedition  had  reached  Fort  Kearney  on 
the  7th  inst.  Numerous  desertions  had  taken  place,  the 
men  not  liking  the  service  on  which  they  were  being  sent. 
Two  regiments  had  lost  nearly  500  men  in  this  way, 
since  they  received  orders  for  Utah.  The  Mormon  emi- 
gration to  Salt  Lake  this  year  is  very  large.  Some  of 
the  trains  contain  nearly  a  thousand  souls.  They  were 
progressing  along  the  road  to  the  north  of  the  Platte. 

Th?  Cotton  Crop. — Up  to  the  18th  inst.,  the  total  re- 
ceiptfl  at  all  tin- ports  of  the  old  crop  had  reached  2,912,- 
ooo  bales,  or  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
690,000  bales. 

OoMon  Manufacture*. — Owing  to  tbe  high  price  of  the 
raw  material,  cotton  goods  cannot  be  afforded  at  the 
rates  heretofore  current,  and  many  of  the  mills  have 
been  obliged  to  stop,  while  others  nre  working  short 
time. 

New  Mrriro. — Abraham  Uenchcr,  of  North  Carolina, 
lias  accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  a  recent  conflict  between  the  Apache  Indians 
nnd  the  U.  8.  troops  on  the  (Ml*  river,  twenty-live  of  the 
Indians  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  thirty  wounded. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded,  but  none  killed. 

Indian  Lands. — The  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Delawnres  in  Kansas,  has  been  concluded.  The  whole 
proceeds  araouuting  to  $587,000,  goes  to  the  Indians. 

New  Orleans,  has  been  unusually  healthy  this  sum- 
mer.   Only  97  deaths  occurred  in  the  week  ending  23d 

lUi\\ 'isconsin  Copper  Ore  for  England.  —  The  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  says  there  are  3846  barrels— equal  to 
1000  tons— of  copper  ore  from  the  Wellington  mine. 


Lake  Superior,  awaiting  shipment  to  London,  England 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  price  of  coal,  and 
in  the  cost  of  smelting,  will  about  pay  the  freight  of  the 
ore  to  London. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Madeira  Refugees.  —  Sixty  persons 
mostly  women  and  children,  who  had  been  compelled  by 
religious  persecution  to  leave  their  native  Island,  were 
landed  in  New  York  last  week.  It  was  intended  to  for- 
ward them  to  Illinois,  where  there  is  a  thriving  colony 
of  their  country  people,  which  was  established  two  or 
three  years  since 

The  Constitution  of  Iowa. — It  is  understood  that  the 
new  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the  people,  but 
that  the  separate  clause  admitting  coloured  men  to  free 
suffrage  in  common  with  the  whites,  has  been  voted 
down  by  a  large  majority 

A  Long  Rain. — A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  states 
that  up  to  the  13th  inst.,  it  had  rained  every  day  for 
thirty-eight  days,  and  was  still  raining. 

The  Lake  of  Haarlem. — In  the  summer  of  1848,  the 
works  for  draining  this  lake  commenced,  and  in  about 
four  years  after  the  whole  bed  was  dry.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  42,500  acres  of  good 
land  were  under  cultivation.  Farms,  to  the  number  of 
2518  had  been  formed,  and  buildings  constructed  for  a 
population  of  5157  persons 

A  Striking  Change. — About  eighty-five  years  ago  the 
imports  of  Virginia  amounted  to  $4,085,473,  and  those 
of  New  York  to  $907,200.  The  imports  of  Virgiuia  now 
amount  to  about  $300,000,  and  those  of  New  York  to 
$93,000,000. 

Another  Transit  Route.  —  The  Mexican  papers  an 
nounce  that  arrangements  are  in  an  advanced  state  of 
progress,  and  will  be  completed  the  present  month,  for 
the  establishment  of  regular  horse  and  mule  trains  be- 
tween the  city  of  Mexico  and  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific, 
to  run  in  connection  with  the  California  steamers,  which 
touch  at  that  port.  The  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  are  good. 

Explosion. — On  the  22d  inst.,  a  terrible  explosion  oc- 
curred at  Dupont's  Powder  Mills  on  the  Brandywine, 
near  Wilmington,  Del.  Alexis  J.  Dupont,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  was  killed  ;  two  of  the  workmen  also  lost 
their  lives,  and  several  others  were  injured  ;  one  or  more, 
it  is  supposed,  fatally. 

Death  of  a  Naturalist. — Among  the  deaths  mentioned 
in  the  latest  London  papers,  is  that  of  Charles  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  eldest  sou  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  first  Emperor,  and  well  known  by  his  work 
on  the  Birds  of  America,  and  by  other  contributions  to 
natural  science. 

The  Population  of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855, 
amounted  to  17,202,831  souls,  of  whom  12,230,372  re- 
sided in  the  rural  hamlets  and  districts. 

Locusts. — A  letter  from  Akerman,  in  the  Russian  part 
of  Bessarabia,  states  that  immense  flights  of  locusts  have 
committed  great  ravages  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
It  adds  that  the  military  Governor  of  the  province  had 
gone  to  the  place  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
population. 

The  Principal  Exporting  Countries. — The  following  are 
the  estimated  values  of  the  exports  of  France,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  iu  1847  and  1856: 

Increase 

1847.  1856.  in  10  years. 

France,  $140,000,000  325,000,000  185,000,000 
U.  States,  158,000,000  326,000,000  108,000,000 
Gr.  Britain,     293,000,000      575,000,000  282,000,000 


Thus,  while  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  iucreased 
only  93  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  those  of 
the  United  States  107,  the  increased  exports  of  France 
amount  to  130  per  cent. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scho 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mont 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  ma]  j 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent : 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  3C 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boy 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unde 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  tlie  Civiliz 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends, 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptab] 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  fe 
weeks.    As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  ve  I 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  a  j 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  bene 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  j 
suspended.    Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  bee 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  enga| 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  ma  | 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  oi 
for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Joll 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  department ! 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.    Extract  from  the  Minutes,  i 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk,  j 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend1  is  also  wanted  to  t 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Margaret  Dingman,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  29; 
from  Stephen  Hobson,  agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  lor  Har- 
mon Rhoads.  $2,  vol.  30,  David  Naylor,  $2,  vol.  31. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  arc  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Teach- 
ers for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Tenth 
month,  and  are  held  live  evenings  in  the  week,  during 
five  months.    Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 

127  N.  Ninth  street. 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  East  Goshen,  Chester  CI 
Pa.,  on  Second-day,  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  Pil| 
nock  Passmore  ;  an  elder  and  member  of  Gosl| 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  sixty-seven  years.    He  had  sj 
fcred  much  at  different  times,  from  disease  ;  but  his  It 
illness  was  short,  though  severe,  during  which  he  J 
pressed  little :  yet  we  believe,  that  through  DivJ 
mercy  he  has  been  gathered  into  that  city,  none  of  wh  >' 
inhabitants  can  say,  I  am  sick  ;  there  to  join  the  just  of  jl 
generations  in  ascribing  salvation  and  praise  to  the  Lof 
who  was  his  Saviour  nnd  support.  Our  beloved  friend  vi 
a  man  of  good  understanding  and  extensive  informatil 
Several  years  ago  he  was  a  teacher  at  West-Town  Scb<|J 
and  at  two  different  periods  afterwards,  occupied  M 
responsible  station  of  superintendent  of  that  Institutil 
his  counsel  and  services  in  its  management  will  be  mill 
missed  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  one.  Throili 
submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  he  experienceel 
growth  and  an  establishment  in  the  Truth  ;  so  thai] 
the  peculiar  trials  of  the  day,  he  showed  the  mepl 
ncss  of  wisdom  in  his  judgment  of  others,  and  n 
spirit  being  regulated  by  that  charity  which  thinkfl 
no  evil,  but  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  he  excrcise>l 
useful  influence  among  his  brethren,  iu  promoting  lfl 
and  harmony.    He  was  firm  in  the  support  of  our  rfl 
gious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  in  the  stationl 
elder,  was  a  good  example  in  diffidence,  humility,  tm 
the  watchfulness  and  gravity  of  his  spirit,  and  a  pll 
sant,  cheerful  companion  to  his  friends.    The  remcH 
of  such  members  out  of  our  stripped  Society  willH! 
felt,  as  of  stakes  and  standard-bearers  being  tan 
from  among  us.    But  the  Lord,  who  knows  wheriD! 
gather  his  children  away  from  the  tribulations  of  tifd 
can  supply  the  places  which  they  occupied  in  his  chink 
May  all  be  found  waiting  upon  him  for  the  extel 
ings  of  his  mercy  and  power,  to  bring  sons  and  daui-' 
ters  to  Zion,  and  induce  them  to  seek  to  Him  for  wiscW 
and  strength  to  stand  in  their  lots,  and  to  advance'* 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Egypt,  Town  of  Gheneh  on  the  Nile, 

Feb.  15,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  402.) 

One  evening,  just  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
i  ling,  I  saw  an  immense  flock  of  birds  pass  near 
ti  boat  and  light  upon  the  lofty  side  of  a  rocky 
imntain  under  which  we  were  at  the  time.  They 
■  fare  of  considerable  size,  but  I  could  not  tell  of 
jBat  kind  they  were.    In  a  few  moments  they  all 
^appeared  in  the  multitude  of  crevices  and  exca- 
'if  ions  which  are  found  there.    Here  were  their 
D  ts ;  and  as  they  were  adjusting  themselves  for 
tlir  night's  repose,  they  set  up  that  sort  of  social 
:t>  gratulation,  which  is  common  with  them  at  such 
ti  es.    Nothing  was  seen  but  the  bare  rugged  face 
0  he  mountain ;  and  yet  every  crevice  and  fissure 
jk\  cavern  was  suddenly  endowed  with  vocality. 
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echo  of  these  hollow  and  rocky  recesses  in 
,sed  the  sounds  to  the  loudness  of  the  human 
e.  They  were  like  an  army  of  men  that  were 
ing  loudly.  I  sat  upon  the  deck  and  looked, 
saw  nothing.  The  illusion  was  complete.  The 
le  mountain  cliff,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life 
ch  had  just  waked  out  of  sleep,  seemed  to  for- 
its  usual  solidity  and  silence,  and  to  become 
t-headed,  and  to  laugh,  and  to  chatter  and 
;e  merry. 

had  written  this  before  I  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
.  one  of  the  rocky  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Nile  and  above  Renisooef,  is  named  Gebel-e- 
r,  which  means  "  the  mountain  of  the  bird ;' 
I  that  a  singular  tradition  is  connected  with  it. 
i  tradition  is,  that  all  the  birds  of  the  country 
lid  about  assemble  at  this  mountain  once  a  year, 
ly  then  hold  a  grand  consultation  for  the  pur- 
I  of  selecting  one  of  their  number,  whose  duty  it 
I  remain  in  the  mountain  till  the  next  year 
I  birds  then  fly  away  into  various  and  distant 
\i\  but  return  again  at  the  appointed  time  to 
'  mountain  of  the  bird,"  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ng  their  comrade,  and  appointing  another  in 
lace. 

avellers  on  the  Nile  frequently  go  ashore  for 
urpose  of  shooting.  The  sound  of  their  guns 
not  pleading  to  mo.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
.  1  cannot  see  the  good  sense,  the  humanity 
.e  religion  of  taking  away  that  life  which  God 
:  can  give,  for  the  gratification  of  a  useless  and 
entary  pleasure.  Hearing  a  gun  one  day,  I  look- 
i  and  saw  a  dove  winging  its  way  heavily  towards 
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the  boat.  Its  slow,  irregular  motion  attracted  my 
attention.  The  blood  dropped  from  its  breast.  It 
struggled,  but  still  descended  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  water.  Its  strength  failed.  Its  white  plum- 
age sank  in  the  dark  wave.  Near  Minieh  a  wound- 
ed eagle  fell  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
on  the  deck,  and  died.  That  dark  strawling  wind 

'  CO        O  D? 

now  feeble  in  death,  had  power  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  light  faded  from  his  dying  eye,  he 
seemed  to  utter  a  reproach  and  to  say,  that  to  de- 
stroy him  thus  was  unworthy  of  man.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept. 

The  crocodile,  which  was  here  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  not, 
however,  of  all  parts  of  it.  They  are  very  seldom 
seen  below  the  town  of  Minieh.  We  did  not  see 
them  until  we  had  ascended  above  the  town  of 
Girgeh,  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
above  Cairo.  We  then  saw  them  repeatedly  for  a 
number  of  days;  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
sleeping  on  little  sand-banks  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances we  approached  quite  near  them.  The  largest 
of  them  were  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  There 
were  generally  two  together.  They  lay  stretched 
out  upon  these  banks,  dark,  rough,  motionless,  with 
their  legs  and  feet  projected  at  their  sides,  and 
pressed  into  the  sand.  When  the  boat  approached 
them,  they  moved  slowly  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
plunged  into  the  river. 

Some  people  of  the  country,  coming  down  in  a 
boat,  had  taken  a  young  crocodile.  They  gave  it 
to  our  men.  It  was  very  small,  about  two  feet  in 
length.  The  men  placed  it  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  gave  it  food,  in  hopes  to  keep  it  alive.  Appa- 
rently discontented  and  angry  at  being  taken  from 
its  native  reeds  and  waters,  it  refused  to  eat,  and 
in  a  few  days  died. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  which 
characterize  a  voyage  on  this  remarkable  river;  in 
its  natural  features,  its  ancient  remains,  its  history, 
the  customs  and  character  of  the  people,  unlike  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Of  the  remains  of  ancient 
cities  and  temples  which  are  found  on  its  banks,  I 
will  endeavour  to  say  something  in  another  letter 
I  have  referred  in  a  former  letter  to  the  strength 
of  domestic  and  family  attachments  in  this  people; 
particularly  the  Arab  portion.  I  have  seen  nothing 
since,  which  leads  me  to  alter  that  opinion ;  but 
some  things  which  seem  rather  to  confirm  it.  Egypt 
has  its  afflictions.  And  among  others  is  the  pre- 
valence of  blindness ;  a  fact  not  easily  explained, 
but  which  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  But 
it  was  pleasing  to  see,  that  the  subjects  of  this 
heavy  affliction  were  not  deserted  by  their  relatives 
and  friends.  One  morning  when  the  boat  was  lying 
under  a  high  bank,  and  before  we  were  ready  to 
start,  I  heard  a  voice  uttering  a  plaintive  note.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  beautiful  boy 
standing  half  way  down  the  shelving  declivity.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
And  his  sifter,  a  little  smaller  in  size,  and  younger 
in  appearance,  stood  by  his  ride  holding  his  hand. 
I  looked  a  moment  and  perceived  that  he  was 
blind.  I  asked  our  interpreter  what  it  was  which 
he  sang  so  plaintively.  He  said  it  was  only  a  few 
simple  words  having  reference  to  his  situation  : — 


"  I  am  blind, 
My  father  and  mother  are  poor, 
Give  me  some  bread, 
I  am  blind.'1 

I  noticed  while  the  boy  was  singing,  that  he 
turned  his  calm  but  sightless  face  upward,  as  if 
beseeching  the  Almighty  to  inspire  us  with  kind 
sentiments ;  but  the  face  of  the  sister,  full  of  anx- 
iety and  sorrow,  looked  downward  towards  the 
people  of  the  boat.  One  of  the  sailors  ran  up  on 
the  bank,  and  gave  the  girl  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and 
they  were  about  leaving ;  but  they  were  requested 
to  stop  a  moment,  and  another  piece  of  bread  and 
some  money  were  sent  to  them.  The  little  girl  took 
the  pieces  of  bread  and  the  money,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  her  brother, — and  then  placed 
her  arm  in  his,  and  led  him  away.  I  cannot  easily 
forget  their  pleased  and  grateful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance as  they  left  us.  The  burden  seemed  to  be 
lifted  from  the  heart  of  the  sister,  as  she  saw  the 
smile  on  her  poor  brother's  face.  Affliction  seemed 
to  bind  them  nearer  to  each  other.  And  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  even  sorrow  has  its  value, 
when  it  thus  adds  increased  intensity  and  beauty 
to  love. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February  we  reached  the 
beautiful  city  of  Ossioot ; — fourteen  days  from 
Cairo,  and  distant  two  hundred  and  fit'ty-three 
miles.  But  the  wind,  which  had  been  much  in  a 
contrary  direction,  being  favourable,  we  passed  on. 
We  hope  to  visit  it  on  our  return.  We  are  now 
at  the  town  of  Gheneh  or  Keneh,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  porous  water-jars,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  filtrated.  The  clay 
from  which  they  are  made  is  found  in  a  valley  to  the 
northward  of  the  town.  From  Gheneh  a  road  runs 
through  the  eastern  desert  to  the  town  of  Cossair, 
on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  by  means  of  this  route  it 
keeps  up  a  considerable  commerce  with  Arabia.  A 
provincial  governor  resides  here. 

Opposite  to  Gheneh  is  Denderah,  with  its  cele- 
brated temple.  We  have  just  visited  it.  It  is  two 
miles  distant  from  the  present  bank  of  the  river. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  rising  from  the  green 
plain  around.  We  walked  among  its  columns,  and 
descended  into  its  darkest  recesses; — a  great  mo- 
nument erected  partly  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  in  part  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions ; — 
interesting  to  the  Christian  as  showing  by  contrast, 
the  simplicity,  the  purity,  and  the  great  and  enno- 
bling disclosures  of  Christianity  ; — interesting  to 
the  lover  of  art  for  its  massive  and  splendid  archi- 
tecture, the  work  in  different  parts  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  and  also  for  its  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, still  fresh  and  life  like ; — interesting  to  the 
philosophical  historian  as  a  memorial  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  of  the  affiliated  re- 
lationships of  the  human  race,  the  transmission  of 
artistic  and  social  ideas,  the  successive  life  and  de- 
cay of  nations. 

Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  22,  1853. 

On  Saturday,  the  nineteenth  of  February,  we 
arrived  at  Thebes.    We  moored  our  boat  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  river.  The  Nile  flows  on  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  The  spreading  sycamore  shades 
its  level  banks.  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the 
distance.  There  is  life  and  majesty  in  the  river. 
There  is  grandeur  in  the  mountains.  But  the  eye 
looks  in  vain  for  the  mighty  city,  which  dates  its 
early  glory  in  the  very  beginnings  of  history. 

Early  ou  Monday  morning,  after  our  arrival,  we 
made  preparations  for  a  visit  to  the  mountains, — 
the  locality  of  ruined  temples,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Thebean  tombs.  The  sun  rose.  It  was  the  sun  of 
Egypt ; — a  cloudless  and  living  radiance  in  a  clear 
blue  sky,  more  clear  and  deep  and  vast  even  than 
the  sky  of  Italy.  A  breeze  from  the  north  cooled 
the  air.  The  shore,  as  we  left  the  boat,  was  lined 
with  men  and  donkeys.  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  clamorous  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
— each  vociferating  and  urging  his  claims.  I  was 
somewhat  perplexed  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion. 
But  seeing  a  feeble  old  man  at  a  little  distance, 
who  seemed  to  be  thrust  aside  by  his  younger  com- 
petitors, I  made  my  way  to  him,  and  placed  my 
hand  on  the  donkey's  saddle.  The  younger  Arabs 
looked  disappointed.  The  old  man's  donkey  was 
not  as  good  as  theirs.  But  very  soon,  seeming  to 
appreciate  my  feelings,  they  murmured  their  ap- 
probation. 

As  I  held  my  hand  on  the  saddle,  looking  at 
the  varying  countenances  of  the  crowd,  I  felt  it 
timidly  and  gently  held  from  the  other  side.  It 
was  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  a  little  girl,  who 
seemed  to  say  with  a  half  beseeching,  half  grateful 
look, — "  We  are  poor,  take  our  donkey,  though  the 
saddle  is  not  very  good."  The  old  man  smiled  at 
this  innocent  manifestation  of  filial  earnestness,  and 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  young  girl  was  his 
daughter,  and  would  drive  the  donkey  to  the  moun- 
tains.   I  was  entirely  satisfied. 

We  made  our  way  through  the  centre  of  an  Arab 
village.  The  dogs  barked  ;  and  the  goats  and  kids 
looked  down  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
little  girl,  to  whose  protection  the  old  man  had 
consigned  me,  had  a  small  stick  in  her  hand,  with 
which  she  rather  gently  exerted  her  authority  over 
the  donkey.  They  appeared  to  understand  each 
other  very  well.  She  wore  a  loose  garment  of  blue 
cotton.  Her  feet  were  bare  ;  but  she  was  adorned 
with  the  necklace  and  earrings,  of  which  the  poor- 
est Arab  girl  will  not  willingly  be  destitute. 

Atter  leaving  the  village,  we  passed  two  miles 
or  more  over  the  plain  ;  taking  the  direetion  of  the 
statue  of  Mem  lion.  There  were  groups  of  people, 
raising  water  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  sluices  which  conveyed  it  over 
the  rich  soil.  Camels  and  oxen  and  flocks  were 
feeding.  On  one  side  of  our  path  was  the  plough- 
man ; — on  the  other  the  reaper.  On  going  through 
a  dry  channel,  through  which  the  Nile  flows  when 
the  water  is  high,  we  passed  a  blind  man.  My 
little  girl,  who  Sympathized  in  his  affliction,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  suitable  object  of 
my  charity.  He  was  affectionately  attended  and 
led  about  by  a  young  woman  whom  I  supposed  to 
i  •  hi.s  daughter.  My  little  attendant,  who  was 
almo-t  daily  passing  and  repassing  this  part  of  the 
plain,  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  her. 

(To  bo  eonttBOatfJ 


The  Most  Important  Enowiedgs. — If  a  man  by 
a  \ast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  as  large  as 
the  sand  opoD  the  va-sliore,  a-  LlBaid  of  Solomon, 
could  coiiiiinin  1  all  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
oi  words  and  thin_s;  eould  attain  to  a  mastery  nl 
all  languages,  and  sound  the  depths  of  all  arts  and 
seienuis  ;  measure  the  earth  and  the  heavens;  tell 
tlie  stars,  and  declare  their  order  and  motions; 
ouuid  discourse  of  the  interest*  of  all  states,  the 


intrigues  of  all  courts,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
history  of  all  ages ;  could  speak  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;  and  of  beasts  also, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes ; 
and  yet  should  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  of  his  duty,  all  this  would 
be  but  an  impertinent  vanity,  and  a  more  glittering 
kind  of  ignorance ;  and  such  a  man,  (like  the  phi- 
losopher who,  while  he  was  gazing  on  the  stars, 
fell  into  a  ditch,)  would  be  undone  with  all  his 
knowledge,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  go 
down  unto  hell. —  Tillotson. 


become,  from  very  different  causes,  gradus 
alienated  from  some  of  those  spiritual  views  of 
Gospel  dispensation  which  are  precious  to  us,  i 
have  ceased  to  be  united  with  us  in  outward  i 
gious  fellowship.  Have  these  things  befallen 
without  a  cause  1  and  do  they  not  proclaim,  in  1 
guage  not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Be  watchful, 
strengthen  the  things  that  remain  ?" 

For,  stripped  and  weakened  as  is  the  condi  in 
of  our  religious  Society,  both  in  this  couutry  Jl 
elsewhere,  compared  with  what  it  might  have  I  jo 
had  all  been  truly  faithful,  it  has  pleased  the  L  jl, 
in  his  tender  compassion,  still  to  preserve  us,  |A 
to  give  us  evidence,  from  season  to  season,  of 
A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  from  the  gracious  regard.  Without  any  arrangements  f|a| 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  to  all  stated  outward  ministry,  our  meetings  for  Di  jJ 


who  bear  the  name  of  Friends.  1857 

(Concluded  from  page  405.) 

From  age  to  age  has  the  language  of  the  Re- 
deemer been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  his  fol- 
lowers, "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household."  Vainly  has  the  enemy  striven  to  de- 
stroy by  attacks  from  without,  when  no  entrance 
has  been  given  hiin.  But  when  the  cares  of  the 
world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of 
other  things  have  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
heart,  then  the  seed  has  been  choked  and  rendered 
unfruitful.  Like  the  Churches  of  old,  we  have  had 
our  day  of  suffering  and  of  increase,  when,  amidst 
the  frowns  and  oppression  of  the  world,  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  has  been  richly  poured  forth.  We 
have  known,  also,  a  day  of  ease,  of  outward  pros- 
perity, and  of  abated  zeal.  How  many,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  centuries, 
under  a  training  which  has  led  them  into  habits  of 
strict  sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  have  gradu- 
ally become  at  once  rich  and  worldly,  or,  if  them- 
selves mercifully  preserved  from  spiritual  ruin,  have 
left  possessions  to  their  children  that  have  proved 
to  them  grievous  entanglements,  or  as  snares  to  be- 
guile them  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ. 
Others,  who  have  run  well  for  a  season,  have 


worship  are  still  kept  up,  to  the  refreshment 
edification,  as  we  thankfully  believe,  of  many  ita 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  Comforter,  arejfl 
perimentally  taught  to  worship  God  in  the  sjifc 
to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confident 
the  flesh.    Without  any  system  of  human  prcpi 
tion,  endowment  or  remuneration,  a  living  min  j 
is  yet,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  conth| 
amongst  us  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  thankful  ja 
that  we  recur  to  the  succession  of  faithful  labou 
down  to  our  own  day,  who  have  been  eminc 
called  and  qualified  by  the  Head  of  the  ChW 
freely  to  testify  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  wf 
services  He  has  owned,  and  whose  memory  is  i 
cious.    We  would  speak  of  these  things  with  I 
erence,  desiring  to  dwell  in  lowliness  and  conti|H 
of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  under  the  humbling  !|n 
of  his  dealings  with  us,  in  his  mercies  and  ikj 
judgments, 

The  deadening  influence  of  lukewarmnesi 
traditional  formality,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit 
dangers  of  departing,  upon  pretexts  however 
sible,  from  those  things  which  are  revealed  i 
Holy  Scriptures;  the  necessity  of  completed 
mission  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
upon  the  soul,  and  of  individually  realizing  alfl 
is  comprehended  in  conversion  unto  God  ; — JBT 
are  among  the  lessons  which,  in  the  review  on 


I 


fainted  by  the  way.  And  how  many,  to  their  own 
unspeakable  loss,  and  that  of  the  Church,  have 

rested  in  a  merely  traditional  acceptance  of  the  [past,  we  would  desire  might  be  effectually  1 

home  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  bear  the 
of  Friends,  under  the  heartfelt  conviction  of 


truth,  or  slumbered  away  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
passive  lukewarmness  or  cold  unconcern. 

But  not  alone  from  these  things  have  weakness 
and  desolation  entered  our  borders.  Trials  in  faith 
and  doctrine  have  not  been  wanting.  The  root  of 
these  things  lies  deep  in  mau's  fallen  and  unsub- 
jeetcd  will.  Even  they  who  had  been  privileged 
with  the  teaching  of  an  inspired  Apostle  stood  in 

need  of  the  awful  warning,  that  from  among  their  j  to  pass  from  that  state  of  alienation  from  G|J 
own  selves  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse  which  all  are  by  nature,  into  that  state  of  lW 
things  to  draw  away  disciples  alter  them.  But  in  ciliation  with  Him,  in  which  the  Lord  Jc.pl 
calling  to  mind  the  large  measure  of  unity  and  i known  as  our  Propitiation,  our  Shepherd  ani<i 
outward  fellowship  which  so  long  prevailed  among  jiving,  taking  away  all  condemnation,  and  hit! 

religious  Society,  in  j  out  all  trespasses  in  his  own  blood.    We  ar|fl 


personal  responsibilities  in  connexion  with  I 
May  these  lessons  not  be  lost  upon  any.  Bj 
the  recollection  of  the  solemn  warnings  whicbl 
been  received,  may  all  cherish  a  deep  and  s| 
sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  1 
each  brought  to  the  blessed  experience  of  v/hif 


the  faithful  members  of  our 

what  language  shall  we  express  the  exercise  and  I aware  that  it  is  only  under  the  work  of  tl 
travail  of  spirit  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  Spirit  that  any  can  be  thus  taught  the  pre 
in  the  vidw  of  the  mournful  divisions  ami  separa-  uess  of  Christ.    But  let  us  never  doubt  th 
tious  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  within  the  ■, Spirit  graciously  works  in  our  hearts  for  thi; 
last  sixty  years'.'    How  can  we  think,  without  grief  J  purpose  ;  nor  forget  that  it  is  to  them  that  rW 
and  humiliation,  of  the  multitudes  in  America,  still ! Christ,  and  to  them  only,  that  lie  gives  pom 
retaining  the  name  of  Friends,  who  have  been  be-  become  the  sons  of  God.    Let  it  be  our  indi.lu 
guihd  by  the  specious  appearance  of  a  refined  concern  to  dwell  much  and  often  both  upon  it 
spirituality,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  led  on, 'estimable  value  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gosp  I 
step  by  Step,  to  the  rejection  of  fundamental  Chris- [upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  rcquirccl 
tian  truth,  and  even  to  the  denial  of  the  Lord  that  j  Let  us  frequently  and  seriously  meditate  up 
bought  them  I    How  can  we  cease  to  deplore  that  j  character  and  work  of  our  Holy  Bedcemer. 
Others  in  that  land,  professing  a  high  value  for  our  ing  under  the  government  of  his  Spirit,  letjj 
Christian  principles,  have  allowed  themselves  tobe|low  Him  in  lowliness  and  self-denial,  aniicf 
drawn  away  from  that  fellowship  and  harmony  with  duties  and  the  conflicts  of  life.    Let  us  in 
their  brethren  which  they  once  enjoyed  t    Norcaujatt  mpt  to  limit  the  operations  of  his  gi 
we  think  without  sorrow  of  some  in  this  country  lour  souls.    May  the  fervent  and  effectual  T 
who,  whilst  loving  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  have, ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  as  a  coW 

I 
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Ucrifice  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Thy  will  he  done  in 
Is  eyen  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
'  And,  whilst  pressing  after  this  experience  for 
:  arselves,  may  we  cherish  a  warm  and  abiding  in- 
■ 1  rest  on  account  of  our  beloved  younger  friends ; 
liat  our  duties  towards  them,  whether  as  parents, 
1  ;ads  of  families,  or  in  a  more  general  capacit}7, 
ay  not  be  neglected.  Let  us  be  concerned  that 
11  all  our  households  they  may  be  carefully  in- 
fracted in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
:  'id  of  our  Christian  principles  and  testimonies,  and 
L  '•■  truly  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
i "  the  Lord.  The  present  is  a  day  of  inquiry  and 
'•scussion,  of  much  bold  assertion  and  varied  opin- 
es. How  important  is  it  to  the  young  disciple, 
N  der  such  circumstances,  to  be  kept  faithful  to  the 
'Niching  and  training  of  his  Divine  Master !  How 
:*cessary  that  he  should  not  mistake  the  false  lib- 
mby  of  the  natural  will,  which  is  in  bondage  to  its 
H'n  unrenewed  desires,  for  the  true  and  glorious 
*>erty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free,  and 
:;ijwhich  his  service  is  their  delight !  Let  no  know- 
:)lge,  no  gifts,  no  merely  human  acquirements  or 
Salifications,  ever  be  preferred  before  the  burn- 
ing operations  of  Divine  grace.  It  is  not  they 
W.o  are  ever  halting  at  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
i*try,  doubting  and  questioning,  but  they  who  are 
filing  to  conform  to  the  needful  discipline,  and  to 
'€<:er  in  through  the  appointed  means  of  access, 
*<(|o  become  prepared  to  join  in  the  services,  and 
"Hpartake  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the  true 
Wrshippers  of  God. 

i  The  more  our  hearts  are  given  up  to  the  con- 
prints  of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  shall  we  be 
r  eemed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  earthly  and 
«Nish  pursuits,  and,  with  perceptions  enlarged  to 
rrw  the  things  of  time  in  their  true  relation  to 
iiMrnity,  and  with  strength  proportioned  to  our 
Jfciry  need,  the  more  shall  we  be  enabled  clearly  to 
til:-ern  and  faithfully  to  occupy  our  places  of  ap- 
ftjnted  service  in  the  household  of  faith,  and  in 
si  general  family  of  man.  And  how  ample  is  the 
:-»jiortunity  for  such  a  service  afforded  to  the  true 
f%i.  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society? 
wljiere  are  to  be  found  greater  encouragements 
l'.¥n  are  presented  by  our  religious  principles  to  a 
ii>  of  true  self-denial  and  devotedness  to  God  7 
isfllere  else  can  be  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
Kjistian  liberty,  or  a  frser  exercise  of  the  gifts  of 
jiU  Holy  Spirit ''.  In  what  course  of  training  is  the 
ii/jistian  character  likely  to  ripen  to  a  fnller  ma- 
iifl'ty  than  that  into  which  our  religious  principles, 
vi/in  truly  embraced  and  faithfully  practised,  ne- 
i  telarily  lead  ;  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  glorified 
1 11  his  offices,  and  the  soul  is  brought  into  a  holy 
Wection  to  the  immediate  teaching  and  govern- 


t  of  his  Spirit  ? 
ery  instructive  is  it  often  to  recur  to  the  varied 
ets  of  that  new  relationship  into  which  the  true 
stesfS  are  brought,  through  the  redemption  which 
i  Christ  Jesus,  wherein  holiness  is  made  dis- 
ly  to  appear  as  the  mark  at  which  they  arc  to 
As  those  who  have  been  bought  with  a  price, 

are  again  and  again  reminded  that  they  are 
their  own,  but  bound  in  all  things  to  glorify 
•  God.  As  his  reconciled  children,  they  are 
rt<;d  to  walk  worthy  of  Ilim  unto  all  pleasing', 
wrestlers  in  a  mighty  conflict,  the  crown  of 
eou-ness  is  set  before  them ;  and  as  a  Royal 
sthood  they  are  instructed  to  cleanse  them- 
s  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
it  on  the  fine  linen,  even  the  righteousness  of 
s  ;  and  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  as  in  the 

's  holy  temple,  acceptable  to  Him  through 
i  Christ. 

)W  precious  is  the  unity  which  is  known 
>n  git  brethren  engaged  in  exercises  such  as 


these  !  Their  characters,  their  position,  their  gifts, 
their  services,  may  greatly  differ,  but  their  hearts 
are  one.  They  have  one  Father,  who  is  in  heaven ; 
they  serve  one  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  amidst 
all  the  diversities  of  gifts  and  administrations,  it  is 
the  same  Spirit  that  worketh  all  in  all,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will.  We  know  in- 
deed that  to  realize  these  things  fully  is  no  small 
attainment, — that  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
human  heart  and  understanding  to  Divine  grace  is 
a  great  and  a  deep  work.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
not  accomplished  in  any,  will  be  the  evidence  that 
these  are  not  made  perfect  in  love.  Even  in  the 
primitive  Church  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  divi- 
sion was  early  manifested.  There  were  those  who 
pleaded  for  an  unhallowed  liberty,  whilst  there  were 
others  who,  with  but  an  incomplete  understanding 
of  Divine  truth,  were  ready  to  make  their  own 
narrow  conceptions  the  universal  standard,  and 
rigidly  to  exclude  from  communion  all  who  were 
not  equally  straitened  with  themselves.  Recol- 
lecting how  much  we  have  already  suffered,  may 
we  be  anxious  to  guard  against  these  snares. 
Watching  one  over  another  for  good,  may  our  love 
towards  each  other  be  pure  and  fervent.  May  our 
hearts  be  shut  against  all  that  scatters  or  divides,  or 
that  would  beget  or  increase  a  spirit  of  jealousy  or 
distrust.  Bearing  in  mind  the  long-suffering  and 
patience  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced,  let 
us  be  willing  to  exercise  all  patience  and  forbear- 
ance towards  others.  And  if  through  unmerited 
mercy  we  have  been  taught  to  see  more  clearly, 
let  it  be  ours  to  seek  that  our  growth  in  knowledge 
be  accompanied  by  the  evidences  of  a  growth  in 
grace,  and  ever  to  remember  that  the  deepest  ex- 
perience in  the  things  of  God  is  that  which  still 
brings  into  and  preserves  in  the  deepest  humility 
and  the  most  fervent  love. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle,  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  its  meaning,  "  Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
Fervent  are  our  desires  that  all  that  in  anywise 
hinders  or  obstructs  the  full  participation  of  this 
grace  may  be  removed.  In  the  reverent  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  "one  Lord,"  in  the  heartfelt  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "one  faith,"  may  we  be  indeed 
baptized  by  the  "one  Spirit"  into  the  "one  body." 
Thus  drinking  into  that  one  Spirit,  may  a  true 
restoration  be  brought  about  wherever  divisions  or 
differences  have  existed  ;  and,  through  its  effectua1 
working  in  the  Lord's  good  pleasure,  may  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Friends  be  once  more  joined  to 
gether  in  the  bonds  of  outward  religious  fellowship 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Walking  in  the  love  of  Him  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
unto  God,"  may  all  be  found  in  their  several  allot- 
ments, each  filling  up  the  measure  of  appointed 
duty,  "  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel."  Thus  builded  upon  the  Founda- 
tion, Christ  Jesus,  may  there  be  in  the  end,  in  the 
Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  nothing  to  prevent  that 
full  communion  which  is  the  blessed  portion  of  all 
who,  through  living  faith  in  Ilim  who  hath  loved 
them,  enter  into  life  eternal. 


less  a  bridge,  with  a  broad  wagon-road  located 
upon  it.  The  survey  for  the  Cumberland  Gap  Rail- 
road passed  through  the  arch  of  this  bridge.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  wildest  and  most  stupendous  curiosity 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  it  is  comparatively 
unknown." 


Capture  of  Whales 


Bay,  Faroe 


A  Great  Natural  Cariosity.  —  The  Abingdon 
(Va.)  Virginian  says  :  "  There  is  a  natural  bridge, 
within  62  miles  of  this  place,  in  Scott  county,  Va., 
compared  with  which  the  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek 
is  a  mere  circumstance.  The  Scott  bridge  extends 
across  a  chasm  more  than  twice  80  feet  in  width, 
and  is  420  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
a  much  larger  and  more  rapid  stream  than  Cedar 
Creek.  The  arch  of  the  Scott  bridge  is  not  so  per- 
fectly formed  as  that  of  Cedar  Creek,  but  it  is  not 


in  Wcstmanushavn 
Islands. 

It  was  a  most  curious  sight,  and  the  scenery  was 
well  calculated  to  set  it  off  to  advantage.  The 
bay  is  about  three  miles  long,  by  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  broad,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rugged 
mountains,  which  looked  particularly  gloomy  in  the 
sombre  twilight.  Between  the  whales  and  the  out- 
let to  the  sea,  fully  sixty  boats  were  collected  to- 
gether, with  crews  of  six  or  eight  men  each,  who 
were  lying  lazily  on  their  oars  ;  while  about  a  hun- 
dred natives  on  either  side  were  employed  in  drag- 
ging a  net  of  ropes,  some  500  yards  long,  across 
the  entrance.  This  net  is  only  used  in  Westmanns- 
havn,  where  there  are  no  sloping  shallows  upon 
which  to  drive  the  whales;  it  is,  of  course,  not  in- 
tended to  catch  them  in,  for  no  net  could  be  made 
sufficiently  strong ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  retard 
their  escape  when  they  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea. 
The  boats  were  the  ordinary  ones  in  common  use; 
the  only  difference  observable  in  them  being,  that 
they  had  now  lances  stuck  upright,  like  masts,  at 
the  stem  and  stern,  and  attached  to  the  benches  by 
several  fathoms  of  rope. 

More  boats  came  dropping  in  for  some  time  after 
our  arrival,  until  at  eleven  o'clock  we  counted  the 
number  up  to  90 ;  so  that,  including  the  men  on 
shore,  not  fewer  than  800  must  have  been  present 
— all  of  them  dressed  in  the  rusty-brown  jackets 
and  black  knee-breeches  of  the  country,  with  as 
much  uniformity  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The 
net  was  drawn  further  and  further  up  the  bay, 
great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  frightening  the 
whales,  which  swam  quietly  before  it,  or  rolled 
about  at  their  ease,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of 
danger. 

When  matters  seemed  approaching  to  a  crisis, 
our  party  separated.    Each  of  us  got  into  a  boat, 
and  stood  in  the  bows  with  a  lance  in  our  hands 
ready  for  action,  and  the  fray  commenced.  Half 
of  the  boats  remained  outside  the  net  to  support 
the  buoys;  and  the  remainder,  about  50  in  num- 
ber, including  ours,  closed  round  their  prey,  and 
drove  them,  by  shouting  and  throwing,  towards 
the  shore,  the  animals  tamely  submitting  until  they 
got  close  to  it.    They  then  turned,  evidently  in 
great  alarm,  and  bore  down  upon  us,  looking  most 
formidable,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  wave,  which 
their  impetus  carried  with  them.    Not  knowing 
how  the  boats  would  behave,  wc  tyros  awaited  the 
change  with  no  small  misgivings,  under  an  assumed 
air  of  great  calmness.    The  natives,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  frantic  with  excitement,  yelling  like 
maniacs,  splashing  the  water  with  their  spears,  and 
seeming  about  to  throw  themselves  into  it  in  their 
intense  desire  to  head  them  back.  All  their  efforts, 
however,  were  to  no  purpose.    The  whole  herd 
broke  through  our  ranks,  though  they  were  severely 
speared  in  passing.    Many  of  the  boats  were  lifted 
half  out  of  the  water  in  the  collisions ;  while  the 
cries  of  the  boatmen,  mingling  with  the  loud  blow- 
ing of  the  whales,  made  a  wild  and  not  inappro- 
priate chorus,  which  rang  through  the  surrounding 
hills.    When  clear  of  us,  the  animals  continued 
their  career  at  the  same  rapid  pace,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  net,  which  they  carried  back,  as 
well  as  all  the  line  of  boats  supporting  it,  several 
yards  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  escaped,  cither  under 
or  through  it,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  en- 
tangled in  its  folds  lashing  the  water  up  twenty  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  in  their  desperate  struggles  to  dis- 
engage themselves.  In  the  end,  they  all  got  away, 
and  swam  half  a  mile  out  towards  the  sea,  when 
they  dived  under  the  water,  and  remained  nearly 
a  minute  out  of  sight.  We  then  pulled  after  them 
as  fast  as  we  could.  The  scene  resembled  an  enor- 
mous regatta,  with  a  herd  of  whales  as  the  turning- 
buoy;  and  by  dint  of  stones  and  shouts,  they  were 
headed  back,  again  speared,  and  again  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  opposed  to  them. 

This  operation  was  repeated  three  times.  At 
last,  much  wounded  and  harassed,  they  were  forced 
into  a  narrower  part  of  the  bay.    All  their  enemies 
pressed  around  them  at  once ;  and  the  animals, 
either  wild  with  fear  or  completely  bewildered  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  sea,  dashed  towards  the 
shore,  carrying  many  of  the  boats  with  them  in  the 
rush.    On  a  natter  beach,  they  would  all  at  once 
have  been  stranded ;  but  this  was  so  steep  and 
rocky,  that  after  two  or  three  minutes  melee,  dur- 
ing which  the  boats  and  whales  were  all  mixed  up 
together  in  one  fighting,  struggling  wave,  only  one- 
third  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  remainder 
reached  deep  water  again.    The  real  sport  was 
however,  over,  and  what  followed  was  merely  a 
sickening,  though  useful,  piece  of  butchery,  in 
which  we  took  no  part.    Those  which  were  not 
taken,  having  lost  their  leader,  never  reunited,  but 
rolled,  groaning  in  the  bay,  quite  blinded  in  their 
own  blood,  and  thus  fell  victims  in  detail  to  their 
pursuers.    When  a  whale  is  sufficiently  wounded 
and  exhausted  to  be  manageable,  a  boat  is  run 
alongside,  and  one  of  the  men  strikes  a  hook  into 
the  blubber,  attached  to  a  strong  rope,  by  means 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  crew  hold  their  boat  fast 
to  it,  while  a  knife,  stuck  deep  in  behind  the  head, 
soon  terminates  its  sufferings.    Others,  on  shore, 
hook  and  despatch  the  whales  which  get  aground 
in  the  same  manner.    After  the  herd  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  and  separated,  we  landed,  and, 
from  a  commanding  cliff,  viewed  with  advantage 
the  strange  spectacle  below.    The  bay  was,  with- 
out exaggeration,  red  with  blood  :  some  boats  were 
towing  dead  whales  on  shore,  others  were  spearing 
the  few  remaining  lively  ones;  while  all  round  the 
beaeh,  men,  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  slaughter. 
Occasionally  the  boatmen  would  hook  one  more 
lively  than  they  supposed  it  to  be,  which  would 
tow  their  boat  rapidly  about,  or  break  away  from 
them,  or  lie  lashing  up  clouds  of  water  in  its  agony. 
Not  a  single  fish  escaped.    The  few  that  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  returned  in  search  of  their 
leader,  and  shared  the  fate  of  their  companions ; 
and  in  two  hours  from  the  commencement,  the 
whole  212  were  destroyed. — Cruise  of  the  Yacht 
Maria.  1854. 


priate  grace  and  light.    When  we  live  thus,  God 


will  not  fail  to  give  us  our  daily  bread.  It  is  such 
souls  as  these  that  draw  upon  themselves  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Providence,  under  whose  care 
they  live,  without  a  far-extended  and  unquiet  fore- 
cast, like  little  children  resting  in  the  bosom  of 
their  mother.  They  are  not  their  own  keepers 
like  those  who  have  a  high  sense  of  their  own  wis- 
dom, but  permit  themselves  to  be  kept,  to  be  in- 
structed and  moved  upon  every  occasion  by  the  ac- 
tual grace  of  God. 

Conscious  of  their  own  limited  views,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  direction  of  the  Saviour — "  judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged" — they  are  slow  to  pass 
judgment  upon  others.  They  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive reproof  and  correction,  and  separate  from  the 
will  of  God,  they  have  no  choice  or  will  of  their 
own  in  anything. 

These  are  the  children  whom  Christ  permits  to 
come  near  him.  They  combine  the  prudence  of 
the  serpent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  But 
they  do  not  appropriate  their  prudence  to  them- 
selves as  their  own  prudence,  any  more  than  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  beams  of  the  natural 
sun  when  they  walk  in  its  light. 

These  are  the  poor  in  spirit  whom  Christ  Jesus 
hath  declared  blessed  ;  and  who  are  as  much  taken 
off  from  any  complacency  in  what  others  might 
call  their  merits,  as  all  Christians  ought  to  be  from 
their  temporal  possessions.  They  are  the  "  littl 
ones"  to  whom  God  is  well  pleased  to  reveal  his 
mysteries,  while  he  hides  them  from  "the  wise  and 
prudent."  *       *       *       *  * 

It  is  often  our  own  imperfections,  which  makes 
us  reprove  the  imperfections  of  others; — a  sharp 
sighted  self-love  of  our  own,  which  cannot  pardon 
the  self-love  of  others. 

The  passions  of  other  men  seem  insupportable  to 
him  who  is  governed  by  his  own. 

Divine  charity  makes  great  allowances  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  bears  with  them,  and  treats 
them  with  gentleness  and  condescension.  It 
never  over-hasty  in  its  proceeding.  The  less  we 
have  of  self-love,  the  more  easily  we  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  imperfections  of  others,  in  orde 
to  cure  them  patiently  when  the  right  season  ar- 
rives for  it. 

Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour,  severe,  and 
implacable.    Perfect  virtue  is  meek,  affable,  and 
compassionate.    It  thinks  of  nothing  but  doin 
good,  bearing  others'  burdens. 

It  is  this  principle  of  disinterestedness  with  re 
gard  to  ourselves,  and  of  compassion  for  others 
which  is  the  true  bond  of  society. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  holy  soul  values  and  seeks  wisdom,  but  does 
BOi  Mfk  it  in  an  unholy  or  worldly  spirit.  Nor, 
when  it  is  made  wise  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  who 
dwells  in  all  hearts  that  are  wholly  devoted  to  God, 
does  it  turn  back  from  the  giver  to  the  gift,  and 
rejoice  in  its  wisdom  as  its  own. 

Such  a  soul  is  wise  in  God,  without  thinking  of 
any  wisdom  in  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truly  holy  soul  is  a  wisdom 
which  estimates  things  in  the  present  moment.  It 
judges  of  duty  from  the  facts  which  now  are,  in- 
including,  however,  those  things  which  have  a  re- 
lation t)  the  present,  committing  the  pa*t  to  God, 
and  leaving  the  future  with  that  approaching  hour 
which  shall  convert  it  into  the  present. 

u  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
To-morrow  will  take  care  of  itself ;  it  will  bring  at 
its  coming,  what  it  cannot  briug  before,  its  appro- 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Scandal. 

How  many  there  are  in  society,  who  pass  for 
respectable,  the  staple  of  whose  discourse  consists 
in  canvassing  the  conduct  and  characters  of  their 
neighbours  or  acquaintances.    I  have  no  language 
adequately  to  express  my  reprobation  and  contempt 
for  the  conduct  of  those  who  habitually  revel  and 
jrloat  in  discussions  and  surmises  on  the  conduct 
frailties,  and  reputations  of  their  acquaintances,  or 
others  who  may  have  been  so  uniortunate  as  to 
have  committed  the  slightest  iudUcretion.    "  T 
err  is  human,  to  forgive  Divine."    And  there  is  no 
character  so  repugnant  to  that  most  gracious  Chris 
tian  attribute,  Charily, — "which  suffereth  Ion 
and  is  kind,  thiuketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things 
bclieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,"  &c,  than  that  gossiping,  whispering,  sur 
mising  spirit,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  so-called^ 
good  society.    It  is  the  bane  of  the  social  and 
domestic  circle,  withering  to  the  best  impulses 
our  nature,  aud  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  all  who 
indulge  in  it.  S. 


I 

For  "The  Friend  | 

ASPIRATIONS  ON  GOING  TO  A  RELIGIOUS  j 
MEETING. 
Oh,  Lord,  with  solemn  awe 
And  reverence  due,  I  go  to  worship  thee : 
The  mystery  that  human  sight  ne'er  saw 
In  silence  show  to  me  I 

Humble  my  pride  in  fear, 
Of  thy  dread  vengeance,  on  the  mockery 
Of  coming  thus  thine  awful  voice  to  hear, 

With  heart  afar  from  thee. 

Oh  I  aid  me  to  await 
The  shining  of  thy  Spirit  in  my  sonl: 
Absorb  the  busy  plans,  the  hopes  elate 

That,  wave-like,  o'er  it  roll. 

Help  thou  the  gathering  few 
"Who  thus  acknowledge  thy  o'erruling  power ; 
With  strength  and  grace  their  failing  hearts  ren  j, 

To  watch  with  thee  this  hour. 

Our  flesh  is  sorely  weak  ; 
The  tempter  snareth  us  with  drowsy  wiles : 
Thy  aid  compassionate,  oh,  Lord,  we  seek 

For  those  he  thus  beguiles  I 

But  oh!  the  thoughtless  minds  ! 
Who  know  not  how  exceeding  good  thou  art, 
Reach  down  thine  arm,  for  thine  alone  unbinds,) 

Earth-shackles  from  the  heart. 

I 

Thy  love  is  more  than  ours, 
Thy  power  is  greater  than  our  prayers  can  be— 
Stain  thou  the  glory,  whose  appearing  towers 

Obscure  their  view  of  thee  ! 


Baptize  us  all  as  one, 
And  fit  us  all  acceptably  to  raise, 
Father!  to  thee,  and  thy  Redeemer- 
United  prayer  and  praise. 


-Son 


Selected 

'  The  author  of  the  following  sonnet,"  says  Mary  I 
jel  Mitford,  "  was  not  only  born  and  educated  in  Sp 
but  wrote  English  very  imperfectly  until  he  was  tui 
of  thirty.    Coleridge  calls  it  the  finest  sonnet  in  our 

guage :" 

TO  NIGHT. 
Mysterious  Night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 
Yet  'neatb  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  Heaven  came, 
And,  lo !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Wtio  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  conce 
Within  thy  beams,  U  Sun  !  or  w  ho  could  find 
While  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind! 
Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  nnxions  strife? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 


Jloiv  Rain  is  Formed. — To  understand  the  jii- 
■osophy  of  this  phenomena,  essential  to  the  |tj 
existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a  few  facts,  der  • 
from  observation  and  a  long  train  of  experimib, 
must  be  remembered.  Were  the  atmosphere  en  Jj 
where,  at  all  times,  at  a  uniform  temperature!* 
should  never  have  rain,  hail  or  snow.  The  wl 
absorbed  by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  amP 
earth's  surface  would  descend  in  an  impercepP 
vapour,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air,  \m 
it  was  once  fully  saturated.  The  absorbing  pM 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its  capatifj 
to  retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  great£j> 
warm  than  in  cold  air.  The  air  near  the  su  i« 
of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  regie  « 
the  clouds.  The  higher  we  ascend  from  theeUi 
the  colder  we  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence-i* 
perpetual  snow  on  very  high  mountains,  ir:» 
hottest  climates.  Now  when,  from  continued  1* 
poration,  the  air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapo~ 
though  it  be  invisible — if  its  temperature  is  id- 
denly  reduced  by  cold  currents  descending  on 
above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  lati  de 
its  capacity  to  retain  moisture  is  diminished,  cadi 
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re  formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses 
s  it  cools,  and,  like  a  sponge  filled  ■with  water  and 
impressed,  pours  out  the  water  which  its  dirui- 
'.shed  capacity  cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet 
m  simple  is  such  an  arrangement  for  watering 
le  earth. — Scientific  Amer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  with  heartfelt  desires  that  there  may  be  a 
■mnant  preserved  within  our  pale,  that  I  am  in- 
ted  to  take  up  my  pen  at  present,  believing  the 
ord  of  encouragement  may  go  forth,  even  now,  to 
lose  who  are  almost  ready  to  say,  Who  is  there  to 
iow  us  any  good  ?  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  ex- 
uples  of  uprightness  ?    Let  such  remember  there 
One  to  look  to  ;  the  same  as  ever  He  was.  He 
( er  has  delivered  his  people  in  his  own  time,  and 
er  will.    Only  be  faithful,  ye  who  are  dwelling, 
it  were,  in  great  fear,  lest  the  whole  of  the  Lord's 
•ritage  may  be  destroyed.    Fear  not,  for  it  is  His 
>od  pleasure  thus  to  try  His  people,  that  they  may 
iow  their  dependence  is  not  to  be  in  man,  whose 
•eath  is  in  his  nostrils ;  but  that  there  must  be 
i  entire  dependence  on  Him  who  is  able  to  save 
i  the  uttermost,  before  there  will  be  a  growth  in 
j  once  highly  favoured  Society.    Ah  !  all  ye  who 
e  seeking  to  know  the  will  of  the  Great  I  Am, 
.ncerning  your  everlasting  peace,  be  ye  as  wise  as 
rpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves.    Dwell  near 
e  high  and  holy  One,  lest  you  be  captivated  by 
e  wiles  of  the  enemy,  who  has  laid  and  is  laying 
iny  snares  to  entrap  the  feet  of  the  unwary :  yet 
there  is  a  constant  concern  and  prayer,  to  be 
pt  in  the  path  of  duty,  I  do  believe,  He  who  is 
le,  will  keep  and  preserve  such  to  the  glory  and 
jaise  of  his  ever  blessed  name.    Oh !  the  day 
^lls  loudly  for  more  searching  of  heart,  for  more 
idication  to  Him  whose  we  are,  and  who  we  ought 
■  serve. 

j  Surely  He  will  have  a  people  to  serve  him,  yes, 
lose  who  are  zealous  of  good  works,  who  will  be 
?  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid,  for  the 
tightness  thereof.  Then  will  there  be  a  flocking 
i  d  a  gathering  together  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
igh,  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  No 
t.fling  things  will  hinder  such  from  assembling 
t.mselves  together.  They  will  feel  glad  when 
ii;eting-day  comes,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  be 
jirmitted  thus  to  convene.  The  Head  of  the 
(j  urch  has,  and  ever  will,  own  those  who  serve 
lju  unreservedly ;  why  then  are  ye  cast  down  or 
dpouraged  at  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 
•Aghlh  mo.  15th,  1857. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

The  Flowerless  Plants. 
jAs  a  tribe  of  vegetable  curiosities,  pleasantly 
a^ciated  with  cool  grots,  damp  shady  woods, 
iB:ks  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  with  the 
q^cs  of  fountains,  the  roofs  of  old  houses,  and  the 
|tjmks  and  decayed  branches  of  trees,  may  be 
jijuied  the  flowerless  plants.  Few  persons  know 
n  extent  of  their  advantages  in  the  economy  of 
jtation ;  still  les3  are  they  aware  how  greatly 


and  ferns,  and  every  barren  spot,  in  the  pastures 
or  by  the  way-side,  is  enlivened  and  variegated  by 
the  carpet  of  flowerless  plants,  that  spread  their 
green  gloss  and  many  coloured  fringes  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Mosses  enter  into  all  our  ideas  of  picturesque 
ruins;  for  they  alone  are  evidence  that  the  ruins 
are  the  work  of  time.  An  artificial  ruin  can  have 
no  such  accompaniment,  until  time  has  hallowed  it 
by  veiling  its  surface  with  these  memorials.  They 
join  with  the  ivy  in  adorning  the  relics  of  ancient 
grandeur,  and  spread  over  the  perishable  works  of 
art  the  symbols  of  a  beauty  that  endureth  forever. 
While  they  are  allied  to  ruins,  and  remind  us  of 
age  and  decay,  they  are  themselves  glowing  in  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  cover  the  places  they  oc- 
cupy with  a  perpetual  verdure.  They  cluster 
around  the  decayed  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and 
are  themselves  the  nurseries  of  many  a  little  flower 
that  depends  on  them  for  sustenance  and  protec- 
tion. Though  they  bear  no  flowers  upon  their 
stems,  they  delight  in  cherishing  in  their  soft  velvet 
knolls  the  wood-anemone,  the  starwort,  (Houstonia 
caerulea,)  the  cypripedium,  and  the  white  orchis — 
the  nun  of  the  meadows — whose  roots  are  imbed- 
ded among  the  fibres  of  the  peat  mosses,  and  derive 
support  from  the  moisture  that  is  accumulated 
around  them.  Nature  has  provided  them  as  a 
protection  to  many  delicate  plants,  which,  embow- 
ered in  their  capillary  foliage,  are  enabled  to  sus- 
tain the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
remain  secure  from  the  browsing  herds. 

Winter,  which  is  a  time  of  sleep  with  the  higher 
vegetable  tribes,  is  a  season  of  activity  with  many 
of  the  flowerless  plants.  There  are  certain  species 
of  mosses  and  lichens  that  vegetate  under  the  snow, 
and  but  few  of  the  mosses  are  at  all  injuriously 
affected  by  the  action  of  frost.  By  this  power  of 
living  and  growing  in  winter,  they  are  fitted  to  act 
as  a  protection  to  other  plants  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  winter  weather,  and  by  their  close  texture  they 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  from  the  de- 
clivities into  the  valleys.  They  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  catching  the  floating  particles  of  dust, 
and  retaining  them  about  their  roots,  and  of  pre 
venting  any  waste  from  the  places  they  occupy. 
Finding  in  them  the  same  protection  which  is  af 
forded  by  the  snow,  or  by  the  matting  of  straw 
provided  by  the  gardener,  there  are  many  plants 
that  vegetate  under  their  surface,  secure  from  the 
alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter, 
and  of  drought  in  summer.  Hence  certain  flowers 
blossom  more  luxuriantly  in  a  bed  of  mosses  than 
in  the  unoccupied  soi 

The  mosses  are  seldom  found  in  cultivated  lands. 
As  they  grow  entirely  on  the  shallow  surface,  the 
labours  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  are  fatal  to  them. 
They  delight  in  old  woods,  in  moist  barren  pas- 
tures, in  solitary  moor-lauds,  and  in  all  unfre 
quented  places.  In  those  situations  they  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful,  while  they  prepare  for  the 
higher  vegetable  tribes  many  a  barren  spot,  that 
must  otherwise  remain  for  ever  without  its  plant 
They  are  therefore  the  pioneers  of  vegetable  life ; 


ny  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  most  and  nature,  when  she  selects  an  uncongenial  tract 
Uiutiful  places  in  nature,  affording  tints  for  the  to  be  made  productive  of  fruits  or  flowers,  covers 
dicate  shading  of  many  a  native  landscape,  and  I  the  surface  with  a  close  verdure  of  moss,  and  varie- 
al  embossmeDt  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  fairest  |  gates  it  with  lichens,  before  she  strews  the  seeds  of 
fleers  of  the  field.    The  violet  and  the  anemone, 'the  higher  plants  to  vegetate  among  their  roots 


the  cultivator.  They  undoubtedly  possess  qualities 
that  might  be  rendered  valuable  for  purposes  of 
artificial  embellishment.  There  is  no  tree  with 
foliage  of  so  perfect  a  green  tint  as  that  of  the 
moss  which  covers  the  roofs  of  very  old  buildings 
The  mossy  knolls  in  damp  woods  are  peculiarly 
attractive  on  account  of  their  verdure,  and  the  fine 
velvety  softness  of  their  pleasantly  rounded  surface. 
Though  the  mosses  produce  no  flowers,  the  little 
germs  that  grow  on  the  extremities  of  their  hair- 
like  stems  are  perfect  jewels.  With  them,  however, 
it  is  the  stem  that  exhibits  the  most  beauty  of  hues, 
varying  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a  clear  and  lively 
claret  or  crimson,  while  the  termination  is  green 
or  brown.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  physiology 
of  their  propagation.  I  treat  of  mosses  only  as 
they  are  beautiful  objects  of  sight,  and  useful  agents 
in  unfolding  and  distributing  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture. This  tribe  furnishes  no  sustenance  to  man, 
or  to  any  other  animal.  Those  eatable  plants 
which  are  called  by  the  name  of  mosses  are  either 
lichens  or  sea-weeds.  Nature,  who,  with  a  provi- 
dent hand,  renders  many  of  her  productions  capa- 
ble of  supplying  a  manifold  purpose  in  her  econo- 
my, has  limited  the  agency  of  the  mosses  to  a  few 
simple  and  beautiful  services.  They  perform  un- 
der her  invisible  guidance,  for  the  field  and  the 
forest,  what  is  done  by  the  painter  and  the  em- 
bosser for  the  works  of  the  builder  of  temples  and 
palaces. 

The  ferns  have  fewer  picturesque  attractions 
than  the  mosses ;  but  like  the  latter,  they  are  allied 
with  the  primitive  wilds  of  nature,  with  gloomy 
swamps,  which  they  clothe  with  verdure,  and  with 
rocky  precipices,  on  whose  shelvy  sides  they  are 
distributed  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof  of  a  house.  They 
resemble  mosses  in  their  dissimilarity  to  common 
vegetable  forms ;  and  their  broad  wing-like  leaves 
or  fronds  are  the  conspicuous  ornaments  of  wet 
woods  and  solitary  pastures  which  are  unvisited  by 
the  plough.  Ey  their  singular  appearance  we  are 
reminded  of  the  primitive  forms  of  vegetation  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  luxuriant  produc- 
tions of  the  tropics.  In  places  where  they  are  abun- 
dant, the  hellebore,  with  its  erect  stem  and  prim 
foliage,  towers  above  the  low  shrubbery,  and  the 
purple  sarracenia  rears  its  nodding  flowers,  like 
some  strange  visitant  from  another  clime. 

The  ferns  are  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  tribe  of 
plants,  having  more  beauty  in  their  forms  than  in 
their  texture.  In  temperate  latitudes  it  is  only 
their  leaf  or  frond  that  is  conspicuous,  their  stems 
being  either  prostrate  or  subterranean.  Yet  in 
some  of  the  species  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  ramifications  of  their  fronds.  In  their 
arrangements  we  may  observe  a  perfect  harmony 
and  regularity,  without  the  formality  that  marks 
the  compound  leaves  of  other  plants.  Herein  na- 
ture affords  an  example  of  a  compound  assemblage 
of  parts,  in  a  pleasing  uniformity  that  far  exceeds 
the  most  ingenious  devices  of  art.  Apparently 
similar  arrangements  are  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the 
poison  hemlock,  the  milfoil,  and  the  Roman  worm- 
wood ;  but  their  formality  is  not  so  beautifully 
blended  with  variety  as  that  of  the  compound- 
leaved  ferns. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


it  peep  out  upon  us  in  the  opening  of  spring 
re  a  livelier  glow  and  animation  when  embosom- 
in  their  green  beds  of  mosses,  and  the  arethusa 
sb.es  more  beautifully  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  principle  of  action 


The  wise  husbandman,  who,  by  a  careful  rotation 
of  crops,  causes  his  land  to  be  constantly  produc- 
tive, is  but  an  humble  imitator  of  nature's  great 


en  overshadowed  by  the  broad  pennons  of  the 
brageous  fern.    The  old  tree  with  its  mosses 


The  mosses  have  never  been  made  objects  of 
extensive  cultivation  by  our  florists.    Every  ram 


^irs  a  look  of  freshness  in  its  decay,  the  bald  bier  in  the  wild  wood  knows  their  value  and  their 
k  loses  its  baldness,  with  its  crown  of  lichens  beauty,  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by 


The  Genius  of  Hamilton. — The  Washington 
National  Intelligencer,  in  some  comments  respect- 
ing the  method  of  transacting  business  at  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  remarks  : — "It  is  another  proof 
added  to  many  others  of  the  superior  genius  of 
Hamilton,  that  all  the  present  system,  forms,  checks 
and  balances  of  the  Treasury  Department  origi- 
nated with  him,  without  his  having  a  precedent  or 
model  to  work  from ;  and  that,  after  an  experi- 
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ment  of  seventy  years,  no  improvement  lias  been 
made,  though  no  doubt  many  have  been  suggested 
or  attempted  upon  his  origiual  plan." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

"Sixth  month  19th,  1817. — There  is  no  one 
thing  relative  to  the  religious  state  of  our  Society 
in  this  land,  more  discouraging  to  me  than  the  want 
of  tenderness  and  true  humility  so  seldom  seen 
amongst  our  youth.  Much  of  this  precious  sense 
of  the  Divine  influence  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  met 
with  in  very  many  places  where  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  visit  within  the  last  year  and  a  half ;  but  if  an 
individual  here  and  there,  mercifully  and  peculiarly 
met  with,  would  fully  submit  to  the  power,  I  be- 
lieve these  would  have  many  followers."  [It  is 
the  Lord  only  who  can  bring  young  or  old  to 
submit  to  his  humbling  power,  and  to  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  him.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
his  gracious  visitations,  and  the  offers  of  his  power 
and  goodness  to  help  them  out  of  their  fallen  con- 
dition. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  resistance  of  man 
to  the  clear  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will.  If 
we  give  up  to  him,  he  will  work  out  our  emancipa- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  bring  us 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Man  may 
refuse  and  rebel,  and  subject  himself  to  inevitable 
destruction — a  dreadful  alternative  indeed.  And 
docs  not  much  at  this  day  lie  at  the  door  of  those 
who  should  be  watchmen  and  watchwomen  over  the 
flock,  and  safe  examples  to  follow  in  word  and  deed. 
Is  there  no  danger,  while  making  a  high  profession 
of  sound  doctrine,  of  acting  so  as  to  turn  young 
people  and  older  away  from  their  Divine  Master, 
into  an  estrangement  from  the  highway  of  holiness, 
and  to  set  them  against  the  religious  profession 
which  such  are  making  '?] 

"Cork,  Third  mo.  16th,  1818.— It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  attempt  a  full  detail  of  my  distress 
in  the  way  to  this  city ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whilst 
my  beloved  companion  united  with  me  in  awful 
silence,  at  the  little  inn  on  this  side  Rathcomack, 
I  thought  I  distinctly  heard  the  Divine  voice,  say- 
ing, 1  Thou  hast  resigned  thy  all  to  me,  I  will  care 
for  those  who  are  left.'  This  was  enough ;  the 
way  clearly  opened,  and  I  did  not  dare  any  longer 
to  look  back.  Were  it  not  for  the  solemn  remem- 
brance that  this  voice  which  I  allude  to,  is  a  '  still 
small  voice,'  I  had  not  passed  on  from  Rehill,  nor 
even  have  proceeded  as  far  as  that  place ;  but  the 
Lord  is  '  not  in  the  earthquake,'  nor  '  in  the  whirl- 
wind,' nor  'in  the  fire.'  It  is  not  for  us  poor, 
short-sighted  beings,  to  query  why  we  arc  thus  con- 
flicted, but  to  seek  after  patience,  and  repair  to  that 
Name  which  is  'a  strong  tower.'  Yesterday  was, 
I  think,  a  day  of  some  good  tidings  to  Friends 
herd,  for  we  bad  to  believe  that  it  is  the  good  will 
of  the  Most  High  to  bring  about  a  blessed  revival 
in  this  meeting.  We  took  a  solemn  leave  in  the 
afternoon,  putting  Friends  in  mind  that  it  was 
men  than  the  'third  time'  that  we  have  come  to 
them,  and  have  not  spared  ;  the  meeting  closed 
alt>  r  fervent  prayer,  and  committing  all  to  the 
Lord.  It  looks  as  if  Youghal  lay  in  our  way  to  a 
quiet  return  home,  so  that  though  it  is  trying  to 
think  of  going  there,  after  our  summer  visit  in  that 
place,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  better  to  cheek  the  dispo- 
sition to  reason  ngainst  the  simple  openings  of 
Truth,  lest  we  should  darken  Divine  counsel. 
Now,  while  I  seem  to  write  as  one  having  confi- 
dence, it  is  under  a  sense  of  as  great  weakness  as 
was  ever  my  experience ;  neither  did  my  poor  mind 
ever  dwell  more  ou  my  own  nothingness  and  in-ig- 
niticancc  every  way,  than  in  this  little  turn-out  from 
home.    Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  be 


greatly  afraid  of  missing  my  way,  or  letting  go  my 
hold  of  that  wherein  only  there  is  safety." 

"  Dublin,  28th. — In  the  evening  of  yesterday  a 
meeting  was  held  for  those  not  in  membership  with 
us  at  Sycamore  Alley,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  time 
of  favour.  I  think  we  have  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty  family  visits;  I  look  towards  First-day  with 
considerable  weight  on  my  mind,  and  have  only  to 
commit  my  all  to  the  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  found 
worthy  to  be  trusted  in.  How  often,  since  coming 
here,  have  I  thought  of  Paul's  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  wished  to  imitate  his  example.  On 
First-day  morning  we  had  a  very  large  meeting,  and 
in  the  evening  we  had  a  crowded  house,  and  I 
thought  all  my  preparatory  sufferings  light,  com- 
pared to  the  delightful  sense  of  the  dominion  of 
that  eternal  Power,  which  was  gloriously  manifest 
from  first  to  last.  The  meeting  closed  in  great 
stillness,  after  solemn  supplication,  wherein  many 
secretly  united,  and  one  or  more  uttered,  Amen, 
Amen.  Thus  we  have  indeed  reason  to  bow  low 
before  the  great  and  mighty  Jehovah,  in  whom  is 
everlasting  strength.  He  is  indeed  worthy  to  be 
praised  and  trusted  in.  Everlasting  high  praises 
to  his  adorable  Name,  saith  my  soul." 

"  Fourth  mo.  26th. — Oh,  that  my  dear  children 
may  love  and  fear  God.  Oh,  that  their  minds  may 
be  tender  and  contrite.  I  miss  my  brother  Davis 
wherever  1  go ;  no  marvel  that  I  should  do  so  here. 
Ah,  we  could  converse  together  in  great  Christian 
freedom,  for  he  was  a  disciple  of  Him  who  exhib- 
ited pure  meekness  and  true  lowliness ;  and  who 
for  poor,  sinful  man,  became  of  no  reputation. 
Very  few  of  these  disciples  appear  to  be  left  to 
come  up  to  this  general  assembly,  but  there  may  be 
hidden  ones,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  same  Divine  Power  to  confess 
Christ  before  men." 

Clonmel,  Fifth  mo.  4th,  1818. — Alluding  to  a 
prospect  of  removing  to  England,  she  says:  ."  We 
hope  to  sit  down  again  with  our  friends  here  in  a 
few  days,  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
waiting  on  the  great  Leader  of  his  people  with  us. 
I  much  desire  they  may  be  favoured  to  see  and 
feel  where  we  are,  on  what  ground  we  stand,  and 
to  whom  our  eye  is  turned  individually ;  indeed,  I 
seem  as  if  I  could  not  endure  to  act  without  the 
unity  of  my  dear  friends.  My  mouth  has  been 
closed  as  to  the  ministry,  ever  since  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  has  likewise  been  the  case  with  my  J. 
G.,  except  in  a  short  petition  the  first  meeting-day 
after  we  came  home.  The  prospect  before  us  is 
truly  awful,  both  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  and  the 
present  stripped  state  of  our  Society  here  ;  yet  how 
shall  we  dare  to  say,  '  What  doest  Thou  ?'  or  how 
can  any  of  us  choose  or  refuse  ?  Is  it  not  our  in- 
terest to  leave  all  to  the  Lord,  simply  pursuing  that 
path  ou  which  the  light  shines  with  clearness ;  for 
in  a  little  while  this  will  prove  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  us  all  ?  I  endeavour  to  keep  in  view, 
that  to  the  obedient  followers  of  the  crucified  Im- 
manucl,  tribulations  will  cease,  and  difficulties  come 
to  an  end,  being  succeeded  by  that  consummate 
felicity,  which  shall  never  end.  May  we  therefore 
press  alter  this  pure  and  perfect  obedience  unto 
life.  Oh  !  may  not  only  we  who  are  seniors  be  so 
engaged,  but  the  dear  children,  Moses-like,  choose 
rather  to  'suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,' 
than  to  enjoy  '  the  pleasures  of  sin '  for  a  moment, 
having  an  eye  to  the  glorious  recompense  of  re- 
ward." 

"Clonmel,  20th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1818.— I  wrote 
as  follows : — Having  for  some  years  believed  that 
the  Lord,  who  hath  a  right  to  dispose  of  us  as  He 
sees  meet,  was  drawing  my  mind  to  a  residence  in 
England  ;  and  being  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  step,  many  and  deep  have  been  my  con- 


flicts, and  great  the  searching  of  heart  to  kn< 
that  the  call  was  indeed  in  that  which  cannot  e 
I  acquainted  my  dear  companion  in  life  from  tii 
to  time  with  my  views ;  and  knowing  that  I  w 
much  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  this  concei 
and  being  himself  truly  desirous  of  following  t 
leadings  of  Truth ;  he  surmounted  the  great  dil 
culty  of  bringing  his  mind  to  consent  to  go  c 
from  his  native  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  a  j 
to  leave  all  his  business  and  property,  and  to  li  j 
away  from  it,  where  he  possessed  nothing,  but  mi ! 
draw  his  outward  support  from  time  to  time  l! 
himself  and  family  from  his  own  land ;  being  r 
signed  to  all  this  and  to  the  very  great  reluctac  I 
of  Friends  to  part  with  us,  we  acquainted  ol 
Monthly  Select  Meeting  with  what  lay  upon  o  \ 
minds  in  the  Third  month  last.    From  them  'l 
met  with  much  discouragement,  and  continue  j 
meet  with  it  from  all  but  a  very  few,  who  in  tl  J 
thing  are  enabled  to  look  beyond  'things  that  aj 
seen,  and  are  temporal,  to  those  that  are  not  set  j 
and  are  eternal.'    My  beloved  husband  is  favour  j 
with  a  sense  that  it  is  right  to  go ;  and  there  see; 
no  reason  for  us  to  be  greatly  moved,  or  to  dr;  • 
back.    We  are  not  likely,  in  removing,  to  promii 
our  worldly  interest,  but  are  brought  to  a  willirj 
uess  to  give  up  all  to  the  Lord.    He  can  bless  t 
little,  or  cause  a  blast  to  come  upon  that  which; 
more.    The  opposition  we  meet  with  is  like  a  ho.' 
our  friends  find  it  hard  to  let  us  go,  and  many  r< 
son  strongly  against  it,  which  if  we  had  done,  ' 
should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  them.    I  see  pla'  1 
ly,  that  should  we  be  led  forth  from  this  place  I 
must  be  by  a  patient  reliance  on  the  strong  hail 
and  the  outstretched  arm  of  Him  who  is  migh ! 
and  hath  already  done  for  us  great  things.  if 
beloved  J.  G.  had  some  weeks  back  to  supplic; 
the  Great  Name  in  a  remarkable  line,  and  w 
great  solemnity,  that  he  would  make  our  way,  a 
enable  us  to  erect  an  altar  to  His  wonderful  a 
excellent  Name,  where  he  might  appoint. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

"Who  flath  Begotten  the  Drops  of  Dew?" 

Job  xxxviii.  28. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  insensi'i 
deposition  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  dew,  n,i 
becoming  considerable,  is  full  of  interest.  Hen], 
truly,  did  the  patriarch  Isaac,  in  his  blessing  ) 
Jacob,  say,  "  God  give  thee  the  dew  of  heaven  al 
the  fatness  of  the  earth which,  if  we  receive  if 
continually,  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  m  It 
fail.    Dew  is  a  moisture  insensibly  deposited  frji 
the  atmosphere  ou  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tp 
moisture  is  precipitated  by  the  cold  of  the  be  r 
on  which  it  appears,  and  will  be  more  or  less  aW 
dant,  not  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  tljt 
body,  but  in  proportion  to  the  existing  state  of  I 
air  in  regard  to  moisture.    It  is  commonly  si 
posed  that  the  formation  of  dew  produces  cold,  1 
like  every  other  precipitation  of  water  from 
atmosphere,  it  must  eventually  produce  heat, 
is  never  seen  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  wim 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  weather,  fr 
being  serene,  should  become  dark  and  cloudy,  d 
which  has  been  deposited  will  disappear.    In  cal 
weather,  if  the  sky  be  partially  covered  with  clou  , 
more  dew  will  appear  than  if  it  were  entirely  w 
covered.    Dew  begins  in  the  country  to  appear  i 
the  grass  in  places  shaded  from  the  sun,  dur.' 
clear  and  calm  weather,  soon  after  the  heat  Is 
declined,  and  continues  to  be  deposited  through  ■ 
whole  night,  and  for  a  little  after  sunrise.  '1 
quantity  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  p- 
portion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.    It  appe  1 
to  be  a  curious  fact  that  bodies  a  little  clevatedn 
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ie  air  often  become  moist  with  dew,  while  similar 
}dies  lyiDg  on  the  ground  remain  dry,  though  ne- 
■ssarily,  from  their  position,  as  liable  to  be  wetted 
r  whatever  falls  from  the  heavens  as  the  former. 
Metallic  substances,  however,  exposed  to  the  air  in 
1  horizontal  position,  remain  dry,  while  every- 
|  ing  around  them  is  covered  with  dew ;  though 
,herever  the  air  can  freely  penetrate,  under  fa- 
lurable  circumstances  the  dew  is  not  confined  to 
<  e  surface  only,  but  is  often  found  in  the  interior 
the  soil,  when  evaporation  is  taking  place  on  the 
rface.    This  may  be  observed  in  dry  pulverized 
,  rth,  which  will  increase  in  weight  by  moisture 
j  arly  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  a  dewy  night, 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
,  The  amount  of  the  dew  deposited  upon  the  earth 
i.s  been  estimated  by  Dalton  to  be  equal  to  five 
phes  per  annum,  or  about  five  hundred  tons  of 
iiter  per  acre,  even  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
ntinent  it  is  often  much  more.    There  is  less  dew 
.ually  formed  during  the  first  than  the  second 
,rtion  of  the  night.    The  pulverization  of  the 
il  then  promotes  its  power  of  absorbing  water, 
d  thereby  increasing  its  fertilizing  effects ;  for  it 
evident  that  a  vigorous  vegetation  produces  rain, 
deb,  on  the  other  hand,  nourishes  again  that 
fetation.    This  has  been  observed  by  natural- 
s,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  destruction  of 
•ests,  and  the  growth  of  plants  that  are  all  in 
]  rfection,  or  are  all  green  and  ripe  at  the  same 
•  riod. 

j  Previous  to  1821,  in  the  department  of  Du  Var 
id  Provence,  France  possessed  a  superfluity  of 
Ejoks  and  springs  of  water,  with  heavy  dews.  In 
tit  year  the  olive-trees,  which  formed  almost 
Jests,  were  killed  by  frost,  and  were  cut  down  to 
a;  roots  in  1822  ;  since  which  time  the  springs 
five  dried  up,  and  agriculture  has  suffered ;  the 
q.TS  beiDg  small  from  the  want  of  vegetation  of 
tj:  green  leaf.  Again,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  rains 
ahty  years  ago  were  still  abundant,  but  have  al- 
■  st  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down  all  the  trees 
fj  firing,  without  renewiug  them  along  the  valley 
c  the  2sile  towards  Libya  and  Arabia;  while  a 
c  itrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower  Egypt, 
t  ough  the  extensive  plantation  of  trees  by  the 
cha  about  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  rain 
■i  formerly  a  great  rarity ;  it  has,  since  that 
iod  become  much  more  common.  Hence,  in 
iLstrating  the  theory — that  vegetation  promotes 
rja  and  dew — this  is  also  observable  in  the  Pon- 
th  Marshes  near  Rome,  which  were  anciently 
fj  ile,  with  vegetation  and  fruit-trees  adorning  the 
■v|  as  of  the  Romans ;  besides  the  extensive  sacred 
xls,  which  were  not  permitted  to  be  destroyed, 
ire,  at  the  present  day,  is  now  a  pestilential 
rsh,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  nearly  wholly 
'ijlected.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  wars  and 
tentions  to  possess  the  city  of  Rome,  more  than 
10  years  ago,  and  which  have  since  been  only 
tially  cultivated — where  now  a  person  may  walk 
days  together  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  shrub, 
during  the  summer  mouths,  not  a  blade  of 
.in  vegetable  life  ;  being  covered  with  dry  with- 
1  gran  without  dew,  and  i3  now  a  pestilential 
te  on  account  of  the  little  cultivation,  being 
lout  dew  from  the  want  of  green  vegetable  life 
preatest  part  of  the  year,  and  where  the  marsh 
r  and  malaria  are  almost  certain  to  attack  the 
mrers  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
a  for  harvest  work.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
isioned  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
te on  a  moist  surface  ;  but  now  it  is  found  to  pro- 
mm  I  from  a  very  different  cause,  for  while  hay  and 
(  c<  i  are  in  a  growing  state,  these  pestilential  dis- 
,9  ti  a  are  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  Raly ;  but  the 
\iu  uent  the  crop  is  ripe  and  cut  down,  or  withers 
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on  the  ground,  the  dew  ceases,  and  the  malaria  and 
marsh  fever  commence,  which  continues  through  the 
autumn  ar.d  winter,  till  vegetation  becomes  again 
vigorous  in  the  spring. 

This  is  also  said  to  be  analogous  to  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  the  hay  fever  and  the  ague  of  the 
fens,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  last  century, 
arising  from  the  want  of  that  peculiar  gas  or  efflu- 
via that  green  vegetable  life  so  generally  diffuses. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  so  much  healthier  now  than  it  was  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  arising  from  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  mangolds,  and 
cabbage,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  for  feed- 
ing of  cattle  during  the  winter ;  which  are  known, 
while  growing,  to  give  out  vital  air  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  absorb,  for  their  own  growth,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  thus  correcting  the  too  large  a  proportion  of 
this  air,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  animal 
life  by  miasma  and  malaria,  which  are  particularly 
fatal  to  mankind  in  almost  every  climate. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  on  the  pe- 
culiar manner  that  leaves  of  plants  appear  to  act 
on  receiving  the  dew.  The  blades  of  grass  are 
often  spangled  over  their  whole  surface  with  dew 
drops,  which  run  together  in  streams  towards  their 
roots ;  whereas,  on  the  leaves  of  the  clover,  the 
cabbage,  nasturtium,  and  many  other  plants,  it 
collects  in  distinct  globules,  which  may  be  roiled 
about  on  the  leaf  without  appearing  to  moisten  it : 
these  drops,  in  fact,  do  not  touch  the  leaf,  but  rest 
and  roll  upon  a  pillar  of  air  interspersed  between 
them  and  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  On  very 
translucent  nights  these  may  be  observed  to  bend 
the  tender  leaf  of  the  clover,  and  discharge  the 
crystal  load  at  their  roots,  and  then  again  begin  to 
accumulate ;  another  globule  cup  formed,  and  hori- 
zontal leaves  and  flowers  seem  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  their  collected  dews,  as  if  the  dew  was  more 
beneficial  to  them  when  so  applied  than  discharg- 
ing it  at  their  roots. — Journal  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  v. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


John  Barclay. 
John.  Barclay  was  very  quick  of  discernment, 
not  only  of  attempted  innovations  upon  the  faith 
and  practice  of  Friends,  but  of  the  spirit  by  which 
even  sincere-hearted  persons  were  actuated,  who 
engaged  in  promoting  what  they  considered  a  re- 
formation. Having  passed  through  the  fiery  bap- 
tisms needful  to  bring  him  out  of  the  first  and  fallen 
nature,  he  was  peculiarly  earnest  that  in  what  he 
and  others  did,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  their  reli- 
gious duty,  it  might  be  done  in  the  pure  Spirit  of 
the  Lamb  of  God.  His  eye  being  anointed  to  see, 
and  his  own  will  crucified,  he  was  qualified  to  give 
christian  coun-el  to  his  brethren,  and  to  show  the 
fruits  of  true  charity.  In  a  letter  to  J.  F.  M.,  he 
says  :  "  I  believe  there  may  be  much  show  and  ap- 
pearance of  excellent  dispositions  in  some,  who 
have  not  had  any  call  to  service  in  the  line  which 
they  may  have  set  their  feet  in,  as  well  as  in  some 
that  have  not  abode  long  enough  under  the  re- 
fining hand,  which  was  fitting  them  for  their  allot- 
ted post.  These  may  talk  of  the  degeneracy  in 
the  faith  or  practice  of  others  who  profess  with 
them,  and  may  lament,  or  seem  to  lament,  the  in- 
novations or  backslidings  of  their  fellows;  and  they 
may  for  a  time  keep  within  the  limits  of  consist- 
ency, imitating  the  actions  of  those,  whom  they  ap- 
prehend to  retain  something  of  primitive  zeal  and 
uprightness.  Some  also  of  these  may,  in  the  heat 
and  warmth  of  the  sparks  which  they  have  kindled, 
and  with  which  they  have  compassed  themselves, 
begin  the  work  of  reformation,  or  rather  set  about 
it  in  their  own  wills,  and  after  their  darkened  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  when  they  see  their  endeavours  not 


owned  nor  seconded  so  readily  or  quickly  as  they 
deem  them  worthy,  for  the  faithful  cannot  own 
them,  then  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  spirits 
burst  out  into  open  variance  with  the  body ;  and 
so  manifest  their  foundation  to  the  faithful,  whose 
eyes  the  Lord  openeth  to  see  and  to  discern  the  good 
from  that  which  only  appears  to  be  so.  Such  an 
one,  if  he  is  ever  favoured  to  see  the  error  of  his 
way,  and  to  turn  from  it,  will  have  to  acknowledge, 
that  all  his  stirrings,  strivings,  willings,  runnings, 
his  labours  and  services,  even  to  promote  good, 
were  out  of  that  Spirit,  whereby  alone  good  can 
be  discovered,  embraced  or  promoted  in  his  own 
heart,  or  in  the  hearts  of  others.  There  is  then 
great  need  for  all  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  feel 
his  power  discovering  the  evil  and  the  good  in  us, 
raising  up  the  one,  and  enabling  us  to  overcome 
the  other.  And  as  we  continue  faithful  to  these 
discoveries,  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  more  of 
his  gifts,  and  grow  in  a  living  experience  of  his 
Truth,  and  in  a  lively  understanding  of  such  things 
as  are  best  for  us  to  know ;  until  it  please  the  Lord 
to  dispose  of  us  in  that  part  of  his  vineyard  where 
he  '  hath  need  of  us.'  Then  as  we  abide  in  Him, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  strength  and  vigour,  we 
shall  bring  forth  much  fruit,  not  only  to  his  praise 
and  our  own  peace,  but  to  the  edification  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  comfort  of  its  living  members." 

J.  B. 


Lightning. — The  peculiarities  of  that  terrible 
but  mysterious  agent,  lightning,  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Review.  Two  clouds  are 
not  necessary  for  the  production  of  lightning, 
which  is  frequently  discharged  from  a  solitary 
clump  of  vapour,  when  a  connection  can  be  esta- 
blished with  the  earth.  A  French  academician, 
named  Marcolle,  describes  a  case  where  a  mere- 
cloudlet,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  killed 
a  poor  woman,  by  dropping  a  thunberbolt  upon 
her  head.  It  has  been  shown  by  Faraday  that 
the  electric  fluid  contained  in  a  single  flash  might 
be  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of 
water  alone. 


Slavery  in  Minnesota. — The  Minnesota  Re- 
publican, published  at  St.  Anthony,  says  that  men 
are  now  held  as  slaves,  as  property,  in  Minnesota. 
Every  year,  men  who  come  from  the  South,  bring 
their  slaves  as  body  servants  to  the  hotels,  and 
take  them  away  again.  And  it  has  positive  in- 
formation that  a  Southerner  is  now  holding  his 
slave  at  Stillwater,  and  declares  that  under  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  he  defies  the  authorities  to 
interfere.  He  intends  to  remain  in  the  Territory, 
and  thus  to  render  slavery  a  permanent  institu- 
tion.— Nation. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eighth  mo.  19th. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  submarine  cable  has  failed. 
When  about  335  nautical  or  380  statute  miles  had  been 
laid  from  the  Niagara  the  cable  broke,  at  the  distance 
of  about  280  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Valentia.  A 
powerful  under-current  was  experienced,  which  forced 
the  wire  from  the  ship  at  a  considerable  angle.  The 
ship  was  going  from  three  to  four  knots,  and  the 
cable  paying  out  five  to  six,  and  sometimes  seven  knots. 
As  the  quantity  of  slack  thus  expended  was  greater  than 
expected  at  starting,  and  more  than  could  be  afforded, 
the  retard  strain  was  therefore  increased  to  a  pressure  of 
3000  pounds,  and  the  cable  snapped  asunder.  The  squa- 
dron has  returned  to  England,  and  it  is  supposed  no  fur- 
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ther  attempt  will  be  made  this  year.  A  portion  of  the 
lost  cable,  it  is  said,  can  be  recovered. 

Storms  and  floods  had  occasioned  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  crops  in  England. 

Carr  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  Castle,  have  failed. 
Their  liabilities  are  stated  at  £678,000,  and  their  assets 
at  a  ratlier  larger  sum. 

Bombay  dates  to  Seventh  month  14th,  and  Calcutta 
to  Seventh  month  5th,  had  been  received.  Delhi  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  made 
several  desperate  sorties  which  were  repulsed  by  the 
British.  The  city  was  reported  to  contain  great  num- 
bers of  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  cholera  prevailed. 
Further  mutinies  in  several  districts  had  broken  out. 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  remained  loyal.  The 
Punjaub  continued  quiet.  The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oude  had  risen.  In  other  parts  the  rebellion  had  been 
crushed.  Some  of  the  English  troops  from  China  had 
arrived  in  India.  On  the  whole  it  was  hoped  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that  the  British  au- 
thority in  India  would  soon  be  restored.  The  affairs  of 
India  have  been  debated  in  Parliament,  without  any  im- 
portant developments  being  made.  The  East  India 
Company  have  despatched  in  all  72  vessels,  carrying 
about  27,000  troops. 

The  Bank  of  France  returns  for  the  month  show  a 
great  loss  of  specie  by  the  branch  Banks.  The  artificial 
purchases  of  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  France  have  been 
renewed,  showing  that  its  late  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
discount  was  premature. 

An  interview  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia  is  again  stated  as  certain  to  take  place.  The 
French  Emperor's  pardon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  of 
the  15th  ult.,  will  be  extended  to  over  900  persons  con- 
demned for  various  offences. 

It  is  announced  that  Russia  is  equipping  a  flotilla  for 
the  China  seas.  The  Russian  Imperial  Guards  has  been 
reduced  30,000. 

The  Spanish  government  has  suspended  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  Mexican  Envoy.  He  has  consequently 
placed  the  Mexican  subjects  in  Spain  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  Spain  has  demanded  the  extradition  of 
Spanish  refugees  known  to  be  in  Portugal,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  government  of  the  latter  country  will  not  con- 
sent. 

Liverpool  Markets. — A  further  advance  in  cotton  of 
1-lGrf.  had  taken  place.  The  Manchester  advic  es  were 
favourable.  The  weather  had  become  favourable  for 
gathering  the  crops  of  grain,  but  the  market  showed  an 
advancing  tendency.  Flour  was  in  active  demand  at  an 
advance  of  Od.  a  It.    Wheat  was  also  held  at  an  advance. 

London  Money  Market. — Money  was  plenty,  and  was 
freely  offered  upon  improvement  securities  at  4  per  cent. 
Consols,  91}.  The  shipment  of  silver  by  the  steamer  for 
the  East  on  the  19th,  was  £1,250,000,  the  largest  ever 
made. 

HAVANA. — Late  letters  say  that  scarcely  three  days 
had  elapsed  successively  in  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
that  rain  had  not  fallen  in  and  about  the  city.  The 
weather  had  been  most  favourable  for  the  growing  crops, 
and  the  planters  anticipated  a  highly  profitable  season. 
Yellow  fever  was  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
large  number  of  recruits  from  Spain  had  arrived,  and 
were  sent  into  the  country  until  they  become  acclimated. 
Several  more  ship  loads  of  Chinese  labourers  had  ar- 
rived. 

BRAZIL. — Recent  accounts  show  that  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  country  is  rapid.  There  are  t>vo  lines  of 
Steamers  upon  the  Amazon.  The  trade  of  the  port  of 
Para  is  important  and  fast  increasing.  Para  bids  fair 
to  become  in  future  times  to  the  Amazon  what  New  Or- 
leans is  to  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable  immigration 
from  Germany  was  taking  place,  liberal  inducements 
being  held  out  to  attract  industrious  settlers. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Secretary  of  War  has  or- 
ganized an  expedition  for  tho  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  river  Colorado  of  the  West,  traversing  an  almost  un- 
explored region.  The  command  has  been  assigned  to 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

Kansas. — At  the  latest  dates  all  was  quiet  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Gov.  Walker  is  using  the  nrniy  as  a  poise  comi- 
Mm,  when  the  civil  authorities  cannot  make  arrests  for 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Fifteen  hundred  U.  S.  troops 
will  remain  in  Kansas  until  niter  the  elections  next 
month.  There  is  now  a  daily  mail  between  Kansas  City 
and  Lecompton,  and  ft  tri-wcckly  mail  from  Lecompton 
and  Marysville.  Gov.  Robinson  has  been  tried  before 
Judge  OfltO  by  ft  pro-slavery  jury,  on  n  charge  of  usur- 
pation of  office.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury  strongly 
against  the  accused;  they  however  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  A  large  German  immigration  is  now  set- 
ting into  the  territory. 
Dacoiah. — The  Big  Sioux  river,  which  empties  into 


the  Missouri,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa, 
is  found  to  be  navigable  for  steamers.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long.  A  boat  ascended  on  the  20th 
of  Seventh  month,  for  the  first  time,  and  navigated  for 
thirty  miles,  and  found  the  water  deep,  navigable,  and 
free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind.  On  the  Dacotah  side, 
the  level  prairie  was  found  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  possessing  a  soil  equal  to  any  in  the 
north-west. 

The  Election  in  Missouri. — According  to  the  official 
returns,  Stewart,  the  Democratic  candidate,  has  been 
elected  Governor,  by  a  majority  of  334  votes.  Rollins, 
Emancipationist,  received  47,641  ;  Stewart  47,975. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  613.  The  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Co.  having  failed  to  meet  its  engagements  for 
large  amounts  at  its  office  in  New  York,  a  panic  in 
financial  affairs  was  the  consequence,  and  several  of  the 
Wall  street  bankers  were  also  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. On  the  29th,  sales  of  38,000  bushels  of  red  South- 
ern wheat  were  made  at  $1.40  a  $1.48  per  bushel ;  7,500 
bushels,  white  do.  at  $1.60  a  $1.71;  Southern  yellow 
corn,  90  cts. ;  white,  91  cts.  a  92  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  324.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  60.  During  the  past  week,  there  arrived  at 
this  port  2  ships,  4  brigs,  2  barks,  8  steamships  and  70 
schooners — making  a  total  of  86  vessels.  Sales  of  red 
wheat  last  week  at  $1.40  a  $1.62  ;  white,  $1.50  a  $1.70; 
yellow  corn,  88  cts.;  white,  90  cts. 

Texas. — The  picking  of  the  cotton  crop  ha3  com- 
menced. In  the  interior  it  was  good;  in  other  parts  it 
had  suffered  from  drought.  The  Pacific  railway  was 
being  graded  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  week. 

Drought  in  Iowa. — It  is  stated  that  a  severe  drought 
prevails  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  no  rain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  slight  showers  having  fallen  there  since  the 
29th  of  Third  month. 

Trade  of  Chicago. — The  shipments  from  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, this  year,  up  to  the  8th  ult.,  were  72,615  barrels 
of  flour,  1,888,719  bushels  of  wheat,  and  6,928,588  bush- 
els of  corn. 

Miscellaneous. — Colliery  Explosion.  —  The  Manchester 
(Eng.)  papers  give  accounts  of  a  recent  explosion  from 
tire  damp  in  a  coal  pit,  near  Ashton,  by  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  perished.  Thirty-oue  dead  bodies 
had  been  recovered,  and  there  were  still  a  number  of 
men  missing. 

The  Capital  of  Canada. — It  is  stated  that  the  Queen 
has  selected  Montreal  as  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Designs  on  Nicaragua. — The  notorious  Walker  has  not 
abandoned  his  schemes  for  securing  that  part  of  the 
isthmus  for  the  establishment  of  a  slaveholding  republic. 
He  continues  his  appeals  to  the  South  for  aid,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  another  expedition  will  soon  be  organized. 
Handbills  are  in  circulation  in  Upper  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee for  volunteers  for  Nicaragua,  promising  $25  a 
month,  and  a  grant  of  125  acres  of  land. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. — The  papers  state  that  the  stock 
of  thescarticles  at  our  principal  seaports  is  large  beyond 
all  precedent.  In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  there  is  said  to  be  more  than  three  times  the 
quantity  of  sugar  there  was  a  year  ago.  The  quantity 
of  the  two  articles  stored  on  the  Boston  wharf,  South 
Boston,  in  bond,  a  few  days  since,  covered  more  than 
six  acres.  The  consumption  has  diminished,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  of  the  last  year. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. — The  Sound  Dues  having  been 
abolished  by  the  exertions  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
the  doited  States  having  taken  the  lead,  the  attention  of 
the  commercial  public  in  Germany  is  now  directed  to 
the  importance  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  German  streams,  especially  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 

Astronomy. — The  comet  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  at 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of 
Seventh  month,  was  seen  nt  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
Paris,  on  the  28lh,  and  at  Gotha  and  Altona,  on  the 
30th. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  ngt.,  O.,  $5,  for  Mary 
Hall,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Jos.  Gibbons,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  David 
LnptOD,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  30;  from  Benj.  Sharpless,  Pa., 
$6,  vols.  28,  29  aud  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-School 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  Llth  month. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  make 
early  application  to  Joskph  Snowiikn,  Superintendent  at 
the  School,  or  Joskph  Scattkroood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED  | 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  f 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  aud  Assistant  Teacll 
ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Ten  I 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  durii  | 
five  months.    Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 
127  N.  Ninth  strei  I 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street.  | 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boy| 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undei 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civiliz  | 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857.  £ 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  S 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  accepts!  i 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns  J 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  afi| 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  onvej 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  aj 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  bene 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  i 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  iuthisbeij 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engsij 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  ma  I 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  (I 
for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Jo  I 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkintou. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  department! 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.    Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk  I 



WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  | 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence;' 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Wtorth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

1 

 :  

[Published  by  request."] 

Died,  Fifth  month  24th,  1857,  at  Scarborough,  YoH 

shire,  England.  Richard  Finnis  Foster,  aged  79  yea |; ' 

a  minister  of  the  gospel  upwards  of  fifty  years.    It  nf 

well  be  said  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  this  dt 

Friend,  "  Blessed  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  jL 

from  henceforth  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  tit 

labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Thethip 

of  time  had  but  little  place  with  him,  for  he  was  qui<[( 

pursuing  his  heavenward  journey,  frequently  engageti| 

the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  to  the  comfort  (I 

satisfaction  of  his  friends;  and  having  attained  a  gill 

old  age,  he  departed  this  life  in  peace  with  God  ill 

man. 

 ,  on  tho  22d  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  after  a  sit 

illness,  HoiiEitT  Pool,  aged  56  years ;  a  member  of  K  - 
net  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  It  is  believedM 
was  one  that  was  quickened  with  a  sense  of  the  shell 
uess  and  uncertainly  of  his  time  here,  and  was  concei  I 
to  seek  a  city,  which  hath  foundations  whose  buil' 
and  maker  is  God,  and  that  through  unmerited  met  ,! 
the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  cut  short  his  worki 
righteousness,  and  to  fulfil  to  him  the  promise,  They  t 1  1 
seek  shall  find,  and  to  him  that  knockcth  it  shall 
opened. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  at  the  r  • 

deuce  of  her  brother-in-law,  Robert  Moore,  Sadsbi'i 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Hannah  Hicks;  an  esteeid 
member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting;  aged  sixty- « 
years  and  three  days. 

ROBI5,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Remarks  to  Edmund  Gurney,  264. 

Conquering  the  Natives,  279. 

Chat  Moss  and  its  Railway,  298. 

Cooling  Rooms,  306. 

California  Woodpecker,  308. 

Cutting  of  Fruit  Trees,  316. 

Contending  for  the  Truth,  332. 

Cotton  Crop,  The,  347. 

Comet,  Discovery  of  a,  367. 

Civilized  North  American  Chieftain,  380. 

Corn,  "When  it  Grows,  395. 

Doctoring  Sick  Animals,  86. 

Danger  of  Falling  Away,  94. 

Discipline,  131.  138.  148. 

Deep  Sea  Soundings,  by  the  Arctic,  142. 

Duties  of  Daily  Life,  by  Hannah  Moore,  143. 

Discovery  of  a  Remarkable  Cave  in  Wisconsin,  155. 

Despise  not  the  Chastenings  of  the  Lord,  274. 

Dimensions  of  American  Lakes,  178. 

Desponding  Views  Unprofitable,  310. 

Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers  dur- 
ing the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798,  326.  333.  338.  354. 

Dillwyn,  George,  Letters  of,  on  Moderation,  fee,  388. 
389.  395. 

Danger  of  Losing  a  Good  Condition,  388. 

Deaths. — Elizabeth  Hendrickson,  24  ;  Waite  Boss,  Philip 
Chase,  32  ;  Caroline  Wood,  Anna  Morton,  40 ;  John 
Garretson,  Margaret  S.  Pearson,  Ann  Williams,  56 ; 
Edward  Sharpless,  Edith  N.  Fell,  Ann  Buckley,  64 ; 
Martha  L.  Bailey,  Maria  J.  Naramore,  72 ;  William 
Allen,  Hughes  Bell,  80;  Rufus  Briggs,  Alice  Briggs, 
Zebulon  Weaver,  Marion  Purdie,  Alice  Boss,  Mary  H. 
Brown,  88;  Jane  H.  Woolman,  96;  Lydia  Burrough, 
Ruth  Ambler,  104;  Thomas  Wilbur,  Calvin  Cooper, 
Stephen  Darlington,  112;  Riehard  Marriott,  Susan 
Stokes,  120;  Mary  Stanton,  Kezia  Tomlinson,  128; 
Gulielma  Morris  Smith,  136;  Rebecca  Harvey,  144; 
Mary  Lawrence,  Debby  T.  Howell,  152  ;  Nancy  E. 
Stokes,  Samuel  Cope,  Jr.,  Abigail  Stratton,  160 ;  Barzil- 
lai  French,  Mary  L.  Passmore,  Lydia  Hallock,  1 68 ;  Jesse 
Kirk,  Malvina  F.  Stokes,  William  King,  184;  Joseph 
Matlack,  Orrin  Pharo,  192  ;  Phebe  Fell,  Sarah  W. 
Brown,  Mercy  W.  Brown,  Jane  Clark,  200 ;  Cyrus 
Cooper,  Rebecca  L.  Stokes,  208  ;  Ann  Wharton,  Adna 
Heaton,  Amos  Jeanes,  Mary  Marshall,  216;  Benjamin 
Sears,  Rebecca  W.  Kaighn,  Sarah  Roberts,  Anna  M. 
Evans,  Michael  Stratton,  Joseph  Larkin,  Hannah  Bor- 
ton,  224;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  232  ;  George  Rhoads, 
Arthur  Hacker,  248  ;  John  Straughan,  Sarah  W.  Coop- 
er, Mary  W.  Reeder,  256  ;  Mercy  Cresson,  264 ;  Sarah 

B.  Cooper,  Mary  H.  Wilson,  272  ;  Rebecca  G.  Cresson, 
280  ;  John  Roberts,  Elizabeth  Chadbourn,  288  ;  Jabez 
Jenkins,  Merrick  Ballance,  Rachel  Smedley,  296  ;  Job 
Lippincott,  James  Canby,  Irene  Fanning,  304;  Sarah 

C.  Paxson,  George  Mickle,  312  ;  Sarah  Gillingham, 
Deliverance  Bartlett,  328 ;  Abner  Deuel,  344  ;  Davis 
Hoopes,  352  ;  Elizabeth  T.  Wood,  Sarah  S.  Carter, 
Mark  Healy,  360;  Joseph  R.  Jenks,  370;  Ruth  A. 
Stanley,  Milley  Stanley,  Isabella  Stanley,  392 ;  Eliza- 
beth Tripp,  George  M.  Paul,  Sarah  Webster,  400  ;  Ro- 
bert Moore,  Israel  Darlington,  William  Savery,  Joseph 
Pusey,  Jonathan  Tyson,  416. 
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Earthquake  at  Naples,  351. 

Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1858,  355. 

Exaggeration  in  Conversation,  387. 

Extracts.— 43.  75.  79.  87.  102.  111.  154.  163.  181.  188. 
196.  199.  200.  239.  311.  340.  375.  386.  391.  398.  413. 

Editorial. — William  Green's  Return  to  Ireland ;  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Commencement  of  a  New  Volume,  7; 
Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  15  ;  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  Sla- 
very, 31 ;  The  Monetary  Convulsion,  39;  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  47.  69 ;  Extravagance  in  Dress  and  Living, 
48  ;  Why  a  Minister  Left  his  Church,  56  ;  The  War  in 
India,  62;  Prize  Gifts,  79;  The  Mormons,  87;  Finan- 
cial Distress  in  Europe,  95 ;  Device  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  Revive  the  Slave  Trade,  103  ;  Provision 
made  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  Terminating  Sla- 
very in  its  Colonies,  119;  Disbanding  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  128  ;  The  Mild  Win- 
ter, 151;  Capture  of  Slavers  on  the  African  Coast, 
159;  Remarks  on  the  Essay  entitled  "The  Position  of 
Women,"  167  ;  Female  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  175.  207;  Reflections  on  the 
Course  of  the  Administration  with  Regard  to  Kansas, 
183  ;  Reopening  of  the  Slave  Trade,  191.  207  ;  Upham's 
Letters  from  Europe,  fee,  207 ;  The  Bankrupt  Law, 
215;  Vending  Newspapers  on  First  Day,  223;  Home 
Education,  239  ;  The  Winter  in  Europe,  247  ;  Friends' 
Books,  255  ;  The  Yearly  Meeting,  255.  264.  271.  279 ; 
"  The  Great  Awakening,"  or  "  Revival,"  303 ;  The 
British  Cruisers,  311 ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  319  ; 
Instruction  of  the  Coloured  People,  327  ;  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  334.  340  ;  Remarks  on  "  Divine  Pro- 
tection through  Extraordinary  Dangers,"  &c,  360 ; 
Effect  of  the  Heat  on  the  Mental  Energy,  367  ;  Laying 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  375.  392.  414;  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting,  383 ;  On  the  Character  of  Admiral 
Nelson,  391  ;  True  Civilization  the  Result  of  Chris- 
tianity, 398;  The  State  of  our  Religious  Society,  405. 

Flowerless  Plants,  3. 

Fox,  George,  Epistles  of,  6.  20.  27.  66.  139.  203.  247. 
259.  403. 

Friends  Concerned  for  the  Consistent  Support  of  our 
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Fothergill,  John,  Epistle  of,  74. 
Farming  in  England,  82. 
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Grubb,  Sarah,  Remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  &c,  4. 
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Grain,  New  Mode  of  Preserving,  14. 
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Gratitude  and  Preservation,  30. 
Gold  and  Silver,  34. 
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"Letters  JEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  22,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  xxx.) 

The  plain  of  Thebes  is  wonderful.  I  gazed  upon 
.  from  one  of  the  mountain  heights ;  and  also  from 
Is  top  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Carnac.  From 
II th  places  the  eye  easily  reached  its  limits  as  they 
fe  defined  by  the  mountains,  though  it  is  a  circuit 
sparently  of  thirty  miles.    As  viewed  from  the 

i  ;ent  in  the  mountains,  the  curving  Nile,  seen 
<  -ough  the  whole  length  of  the  plain  and  glitter- 

in  the  sun,  flowed  through  it  like  a  river  of 
fl.d.  The  plain  waved  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Jlis  not  surprising,  that  the  first  inhabitants,  who 
vwed  it  in  its  primitive  beauty,  made  it  their 
apping  place,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
flat  city.  Thebes,  unlike  the  cities  of  the  east 
gierally,  had  no  walls.  In  the  time  of  its  g'reat- 
c  s  it  probably  occupied  the  whole  plain.  Reach- 

ii  out  from  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  was  guarded 
oj  all  sides  by  vast  deserts,  and  still  nearer  by  the 
c  itinuous  line  of  mountains  which  intervened  be- 
t  *n  the  plain  and  the  deserts.  It  had  but  little 
Did,  therefore,  of  walls.    The  hundred  gates  of 

;bes  mentioned  by  Homer  were  not  gates  as  is 


moly  supposed,  which  furnished  an  entrance 
3ugh  city  walls,  but  the  gates  of  palaces  and 
pies.  And  the  Thebean  gate,  which  is  thus 
c<jnnemorated  in  early  poetry,  is  not  a  mere  por- 
ts through  which  a  man  can  scarcely  enter,  but  a 
51  it  architectural  and  historical  arch,  some  fifty 
31  ixty  feet  high,  which  in  its  proportions,  sculp- 
ki «,  and  massive  boldness,  leaves  Greece  and 
Ekjne  behind. 
Ve  were  three  days  in  the  plain  and  mountains 
Vestern  Thebes.  I  mention  what  we  saw  dur- 
il  these  successive  days ; — arranging  it  in  the 
jq;r  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  objects,  rather 
1  by  that  of  the  specific  day  or  hour  in  which 
<h|'  were  seen.  I  shall  give  but  part,  however, 
je  present  letter. 

\~c  first  came  to  the  statue  of  Memnon ;  and  we 
d  opportunity  to  examine  it  again  on  another 
I:  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and 
it  ae  foot  of  the  Lybian  heights ;  sculptured  from 
1  solid  rock  with  a  care  which  preserves  gran- 
U  ;  without  violating  truth  and  simplicity.  Rising 
1  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  the  height  of  sixty 
and  with  head  and  breast  and  shoulders  and 
ia  Is  and  feet  all  in  proportion  to  the  height,  it 


had  the  appearance,  as  it  rose  up  suddenly  before 
us,  of  some  mysterious  and  mighty  apparition ; — 
holding  as  it  were  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  and 
keeping  the  guardianship  of  temples  and  tombs. 

The  statue  of  Memnon  is  only  one  among  many 
which  formerly  existed  here.  Another  of  equal 
size,  but  not  of  equal  celebrity,  is  standing  near ; 
and  others  are  at  no  great  distance  in  mighty 
fragments,  like  fallen  giants  with  their  limbs  dislo- 
cated, lie  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  Memnon 
statue  is  the  one  so  often  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  which  was  said  to  welcome  with  notes  of 
music  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  sounds, 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  this  interesting  fiction. 
They  are  produced  by  striking  on  a  hollow  portion 
of  the  stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  emitting  a  sharp  metallic  sound  like 
that  of  brass  when  it  is  struck.  The  statue  is 
seated  ;  and  is  so  large  that  the  boy  who  ascended 
it,  and  went  to  the  furthest  lap  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  sounds,  was  entirely  out  of  sight ;  so 
that  the  statue  itself  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
uttering  them. 

Leaving  the  statue  of  Memnon,  we  next  came  to 
the  place  called  Medeenet  Haboo, — the  Arabic 
name  which  is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Among 
the  ruins  which  are  found  here,  are  the  remains  of 
the  great  "  temple  palace,"  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  denominated,  of  Remeses  III.  There  were 
other  ruins  around,  some  of  them  of  Roman  origin; 
but  our  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this. 
We  were  perplexed  at  first  in  forming  a  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  the  plan  of  this  great  work.  Our 
guides  furnished  us  but  little  assistance.  Rut  we 
were  able,  after  a  time,  and  with  some  little  effort, 
to  ascertain  as  we  thought,  the  general  outlines 
and  position,  with  the  successive  entrances  and 
courts;  and  thus,  with  what  still  remained  of 
massive  walls  and  splendid  columns,  to  fill  up  ment- 
ally the  original  and  grand  conception. 

This  temple,  which  was  the  abode  of  royalty  as 
well  as  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded in  its  objects,  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
and  its  hieroglyphical  sculptures,  as  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  primitive  Egypt.  Some  of  its 
columns  are  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  scenes,  deeply  sculptured  with  great 
skill  on  the  walls,  are  chiefly  battle  scenes.  Re- 
meses is  represented  in  one  place  as  putting  to 
rout  his  Asiatic  enemies,  who  are  in  full  armour, 
but  in  flight  before  him ;  and  in  another  as  smiting 
the  captives  taken  in  war  in  the  presence  of  the 
god  Amunre.  War  then,  as  now,  when  prosecuted 
successfully,  constituted  glory.  There  are  some 
scenes,  however,  of  a  more  domestic  nature.  Among 
the  sculptures,  for  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  this  edifice,  is  a  representation 
of  Remeses  seated  on  an  elegant  divan,  surrounded 
with  female  attendants  who  wave  their  fans  before 
him,  and  present  him  with  flowers. 

In  another  place  he  is  represented  as  seated  on 
a  canopied  throne,  which  is  borne  by  twelve 
Egyptian  princes,  and  attended  by  officers,  who 
carry  in  their  hands  the  royal  insignia  and  arms. 

This  temple  or  "  temple-palace"  dates  back  in 


its  origin  to  the  reign  of  its  builder,  Remeses  III. 
This  king  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1235  before 
the  Christian  era ;  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time  of  Moses. 

There  are  interesting  ruins  at  the  Arab  village 
called  Goorneh  or  Koorneh,  which  is  nearly  oppo- 
site Karnac,  and  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the 
river ; — especially  the  remains  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple,  older  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 
These  remains  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  and  bear  the  evidences  of  mechanical  skill, 
as  well  as  of  sublime  conception,  which  generally 
characterize  the  architectural  remains  found  in  this 
region.  And  not  far  from  these  ruins  are  other 
fragmentary  remains  of  a  temple,  which  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  third  Thothmes,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Moses.  Rut  I  found  myself  more  interested 
by  the  ruins  generally  but  perhaps  incorrectly 
known  as  the  Memnonium,  which  are  found  be- 
tween Medeenet  Haboo  and  Koorneh. 

The  temple,  which  bears  this  name,  was  origin- 
ally entered  through  the  opening  in  the  vast  pyra- 
midal towers,  built  of  massive  stone,  and  covered 
with  sculptures,  which  still  stand  as  the  magnificent 
front  of  the  large  area  or  court  which  first  opens 
behind  them.  This  court,  which  is  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  by  an  hundred  and  eighty 
in  breadth,  was  originally  ornamented  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  columns  on  each  side,  some  fragments  of 
which  only  remain  now.  This  large  area  opens 
into  another  court  or  area,  a  little  smaller  in  size, 
which  had  lateral  corridors  of  large  circular 
columns.  There  were  also  rows  of  pillars  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties of  this  court.  The  second  court  connects  itself 
with  a  third,  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  covered 
with  a  solid  roof,  painted  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  studded  with  stars.  Forty-eight  large  columns 
of  great  beauty,  originally  supported  this  roof; 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  as  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  those  in  the  second  court.  The 
twelve  central  columns  in  the  third  court  are  thirty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-one  in  circumfer- 
ence. Some  of  the  columns  are  prostrate.  The 
remains  of  pedestals  and  statues  are  strewed 
around  them. 

The  surfaces  of  these  remarkable  ruins  are  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphical  and  other  sculptures. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  historical  in  their  cha- 
racter. Towns  are  taken.  Chiefs  are  led  captive 
with  ropes  about  their  necks.  In  one  place  a  town, 
favourably  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  de- 
fended with  obstinacy,  but  at  length  overcome. 
Those,  who  arc  able  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphical 
characters,  state  that  the  towns  were  taken  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Remeses  II.,  who  was  styled  the 
Great.  He  is  the  same  with  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greek  historians.  There  are  other  sculptures  of  a 
different  character.  Some  represent  religious  cere- 
monies. In  one  place  is  a  procession  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  Remeses. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  here  is  the 
statue  of  Remeses  Sesostris.  It  lies  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  court,  prostrate  and  broken. 
Its  estimated  weight  is  a  little  less  than  900  tons. 
It  is  sculptured  from  a  single  block  of  rienite.  The 
passing  traveller  is  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the 
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statements  of  others.  I  will  only  add,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  inform 
us,  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  king, 
Cambyses,  when  he  overran  and  conquered  Egypt, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  nation's 
strength  to  erect  it,  and  a  nation's  strength  to  throw 
it  down.  The  king,  in  the  Egyptian  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, represented  the  State;  and  the  statue 
which  was  erected  in  his  honour,  may  be  said  to 
have  embodied  the  king.  And  as  I  stood  beside 
the  mighty  fragments,  and  saw  the  head  severed 
from  the  body  and  the  face  prostrate  and  hidden 
in  the  dust,  1  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  a  fallen 
empire. 

A  mere  transient  stranger  in  the  land, — a  so- 
journer of  a  few  days, — I  can  of  course  see  but 
little ;  but  I  have  already  seen  more  than  I  was 
prepared  for.  A  new  ray  of  intelligence  has  bro- 
ken in  upon  the  mind.  1  can  understand  now  bet- 
ter than  I  once  could,  why  Greece,  in  her  desire  to 
obtain  knowledge,  came  to  Egypt.  But  where 
Egypt  received  her  high  civilization,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  developed,  is  still  a  pro- 
blem. Of  the  fact  of  such  civilization,  including 
both  knowledge  and  art,  the  numerous  monuments 
which  still  remain,  leave  no  doubt.  So  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  as  I  looked  upon  the  standing  or 
fallen  statues  and  columns,  and  upon  the  number- 
less beautiful  sculptures  on  the  walls,  and  upon  the 
paintings  still  fresh  and  distinct,  they  exhibited  all 
the  attributes  of  just  conception  and  finished  exe- 
cution, w  Inch  constitute  excellence  in  art.  Of  course, 
as  there  were  many  hands  employed,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  excellence.  And  it  is  true  also, 
that  the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  outward  or  formal 
representation  of  works  of  art  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  beauty  is  infinitely 
varied.  Of  all  the  numberless  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor no  two  are  entirely  alike ;  and  the  power  of 
genius  is  seen  in  retaining  the  essence  and  divinity 
of  the  thing,  (that  which  is  its  life  and  character,) 
under  a  variety  of  forms.  The  eye  of  the  Egyptian 
artist  is  oriental ;  and  accustomed  to  scenery  and 
life  which  are  found  nowhere  else,  it  is  filled  with 
the  forms  of  oriental  beauty.  And  that  is  not  all 
which  is  to  be  said.  What  Egypt  was,  and  what 
she  was  able  to  effect,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
European  ideas,  nor  by  the  specimens  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  which  are  to  be  found  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe  and  America.  She  is  to  be  judged 
not  only  in  connection  with  her  oriental  position, 
which  in  part  gives  a  character  to  her  works  ;  but 
in  the  light  of  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  his- 
tory, from  her  own  massive  ruins,  and  on  her  own 
soil. 

What  I  have  seen  of  these  ruins  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. I  can  say  nothing  further  at  present.  I 
will  only  add,  that  new  forms  of  life  are  generated, 
or  take  up  their  abode  amidst  destruction.  I  did 
not  sec  the  moss  and  the  ivy  growing  upon  the 
wall,  as  on  the  ruins  of  Italy  and  England.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  signs  of  change.  What  were 
once  the  palaces  of  kings  or  the  temples  of  heathen 
deities,  have  other  inhabitants  now.  Aroused  by 
the  uoise  of  our  coining,  a  lizard  thrust  his  head 
from  a  hole  in  a  column.  Countless  birds  flew 
arouud  us  from  the  crevices  in  the  walls.  A  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats  came  in  from  the  plain,  and  re- 
posed themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  towers  and  of 
the  fallen  statue  of  llcmescs.  Groups  of  Arabs 
were  seated  on  the  massy  fragments.  The  noise 
of  children  echoed  through  the  walls. 

(To  U>  coDtinticO.) 

A  noble  Confessor. — It  was  a  fine  reply  which 
Basil,  of  Cacsarca  made,  when  the  Emperor  Valens 
sent,  by  his  prefect,  endeavouring  by  threats  to 


compel  him  to  receive  acknowledged  Arians  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  prefect  deman- 
ded whether  he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed  the 
emperor,  dared  to  wish  to  have  any  other  religion 
than  that  of  his  master. 

Basil  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of ;  possessions,  of  which  men  might  deprive  him, 
he  had  none,  except  his  few  books  and  his  cloak. 
An  exile  was  no  exile  for  him,  since  he  knew  that 
the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  If  torture  was 
threatened,  his  feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  first 
blows;  and  as  for  death,  that  would  only  bring 
him  nearer  to  God,  after  whom  he  longed. 

The  prefect  gave  up  the  case.  It  was  vain  to 
threaten  such  a  man. 


Selected. 

A  mistaken  zeal  and  supposed  moderation, 
falsely  called  charity,  although  opposite  in  their 
appearances,  frequently  proceed  from  the  same 
cause ;  even  in  vessels  measurably  sanctified  ; 
viz. :  the  want  of  "  being  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death  ;"  that  not  only  the  earth  in 
them  might  be  shaken,  but  the  heavens  also;  in- 
stead of  which  there  hath  been  frequently  fruitless 
and  unsanctified  efforts  to  engraft  the  remains  of 
the  first  Adam,  into  the  plant  which  is  of  an  im- 
mortal nature ;  "  this  divides  in  Jacob,  and  scat- 
ters in  Israel." 

Beading  some  memoirs  of  the  cruel  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  the  early  Baptists,  this  remark  was 
attendant ;  how  dreadful  have  been  the  devasta- 
tions and  scandals  occasioned  by  a  false  and  furious 
zeal,  even  by  those  who  in  many  respects  have 
been  reputed  pious,  when  they  departed  from  that 
charity  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  body 
however  diversified,  are  edified  together,  "and 
grow  up  in  all  things,  unto  him,  who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ." 

The  last  day  in  the  year  1785,  was  a  day  ot 
trouble  and  distress ;  towards  evening  I  was  un- 
der much  bowedness  of  spirit,  by  reason  of  a  sense 
of  my  dissolution  and  unfitness  to  meet  Him,  who 
is  the  Judge  both  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead  ; 
and  who  hath  said  :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and 
my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be."  "  In  the  forenoon 
meeting,  Firstrno.  1st,  1786,  at  Gracechurch  street, 
humiliation  and  self-abasement  were  experienced  ; 
and  an  awful  sense  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  seas  and  the 
fountains  of  water,  continued  most  part  of  the  day 
to  be  the  covering  of  my  spirit."  "  The  former 
part  of  this  week  was  passed  under  some  sense  of 
divine  light  and  love.  Whoever  calls  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  soul-saving,  effica- 
cious prevalence,  must  dejxirt  from  iniquity ;  for 
unless^holiness  to  the  Lord  is  inscribed  on  all  the 
vessels  in  his  house,  a  profession  of  Him  will  not 
avail  in  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  shall  make  in- 
quisition for  blood,  and  search  Jerusalem  with 
candles." 

"  After  a  long  season  of  the  deepest  desertion, 
some  tender  tears  have  flowed,  and  some  recollec- 
tion has  been  experienced,  in  remembrance  of  that 
most  merciful  God  and  Saviour,  who  in  the  midst 
of  judgment  remembers  mercy  ;  and  hath  declared 
that  he  will  not  contend  forever,  neither  be  always 
wroth  ;  for  the^Spirit  should  fail  before  Ilirn,  and 
the  souls  which  he  has  made :  but  that  when  the 
wicked  turncth  from  his  wickedness,  he  shall  not 
surely  die,  hut  that  he  shall  live  in  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith.  As  I  walked  this  evening 
in  the  Grange  road,  the  elementary  air,  although  a 
cloudy  evening,  seemed  reviving  to  human  nature, 
and  somewhat  emblematical  of  the  breath  of  life 
|  which  was  breathed  into  man  at  his  first  formation  ; 


and  without  a  renewal  of  which  by  Him  nj 
'  raiseth  the  dead  and  quickeneth  whom  he  w: 
the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely  die." — S,  Sco\ 
Were  there  a  low  esteem  of  self,  and  less  o 
harsh,  censorious  spirit,  that  seems  to  live  upon 
habit  of  judging  and  condemning  others,  the  <  | 
tress  which  upright  exercised  ones  have  now  I 
partake  of,  would  be  much  diminished,  and  tl|'| 
enfeebled  energies  be  turned  to  the  occupancy  J 
their  gifts  in  building  up  the  walls  of  Zion. 


For  "  The  Frient 

[Exhibits  of  the  inhumanities  of  slavery  are 
the  most  attractive  articles  for  "  The  Friend," 
it  is  perhaps  proper  to  remind  its  readers  of 
enormities  inseparable  from  the  system,  by  o( 
sionally  thus  bringing  them  before  them,  and ! 
therefore  send  the  following,  taken  from  a  rec  ii 
paper,  to  be  published  if  thought  suitable.  '. 
writer  appears  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  sh 
holders  in  regard  to  their  improved  feelings  rcsp 
ing  the  separation  of  families  by  the  sale  of  t'N 
different  members.    We  apprehend,  however,  ii{ 
with  very  many  this  is  little  regarded.] 

The  following  description  of  a  slave  auctfl 
held  in  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carol  I 
is  given  in  a  letter,  written  by  an  old- line  Wisi 
sin  Democrat,  to  the  Madison  Argus,  the  lea( 
Buchanan  paper  in  that  State.  If  the  Preside 
organ  in  Wisconsin  can  publish  such  a  letter  l 
impunity,  we  presume  we  may  do  so  too  : — 

"  Admonished  by  curiosity,  I  ventured  forw; 
and  saw,  not  exactly  what  a  Scotchman  would 
'  an  unco  sight,'  but  such  a  sight  as  I  had  n 
witnessed  before — a  slave  auction.  The  auctio  | 
announced  that  '  the  boy'  was  an  excellent  nicii' 
nic,  a  stone-cutter  by  trade,  and  well  worth  $lM 
One  after  another  stepped  up  and  asked  him  |l 
old  he  was,  whether  he  was  healthy,  how  muclsj 
knew  about  his  business,  how  much  he  couldtt 
&c.  But  the  fellow  did  not  seem  disposed  to  H 
them  much  information  concerning  himself.  [I* 
was  started  at  §1,000,  and,  after  many  cricm 
'great  bargain — time  worth  §3  to  §5  per  dayij| 
was  knocked  off  at  §1,275.  Unlike  most  whe 
lowed,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  a  keen  s 
of  his  humiliating  condition.  It  was  with  ant 
that  he  could  for  a  moment  obey  the  frequent  < 
mand  to  hold  up  his  head.  An  expressfc 
shame,  which  would  better  have  fitted  the  auc 
eer,  covered  his  face,  mingled  with  the  workiu 
grief  and  despair,  and  the  strange  revealings 
human  soul,  conscious  ctill  of  its  own  inti1 
dignity.  Altogether,  it  was  such  an  cxpressk 
I  never  saw  upon  a  human  face  before,  and  I  wii 
that  a  West  or  Powers  could  have  seen  it, 
transferred  it  to  canvas  or  marble.  The  purclf 
stood  on  the  steps  near  the  man,  leaning  upo: 
railing,  and  as  kind  and  benevolent  a  face  he  \ 
as  you  will  see  upon  one  in  a  thousand,  and  I  pi 
dcred  that  such  a  man  could  do  such  a  thing. 

"  The  next  was  a  woman  22  years  old,  am 
two  children — one  two  years  old,  and  the 
three  months — ordered  to  be  sold  in  a  lot.  pi 
could  cook,  wash  and  iron,  was  tolerably  heal 
'  and  such  fine  children — look  at  that  little  ft'r 
— (uncovering  the  oldest,  a  bright  little  mulatli- 
'  how  much  for  the  lot  V    A  not  over-geiN 
looking  man  ran  up  to  the  mother,  and  comnu'-'t  1 
an  (  \a ruination  of  her  person — looked  at  her  li  '1 
felt  of  her  arms,  examined  her  chest,  opench  - 
mouth  to  see  if  her  teeth  were  good — to  all  M< 
she  submitted  with  no  apparent  feeling ;  but  aai 
attempt  to  examine  her  lower  limbs  produci 
iuvoluntary  shrinking.    '  Show  your  leg,'  sai  I 
fellow.    '  Show  your  foot  and  ankle  only,'  sai  ■ 
other  man,  who  seemed  to  speak  with  autli.11 
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jhe  man  who  bid  off  the  stone-cutter  stood  at  his 
|ist,  and,  without  any  examination,  commenced 
dding  at  SI  ,000  for  the  lot,  and  kept  on  till  they 
,sy  were  struck  off  to  him  for  $1,245. 

"  Next  came  an  old  woman  of  about  60  years, 
,  d  a  surgeon  seemed  to  be  there  to  state  her  case 
jofessionally.  '  She  is  blind,'  says  one  ;  '  see,  they 
vve  to  lead  her  to  the  stand.'  '  She  is  not  worth 
>  e  cent,'  exclaimed  several.  The  surgeon  said 
<  e  eye  was  entirely  blind,  and  the  other  nearly  so, 
iid,  from  a  careful  examination,  he  was  satisfied 
lit  an  operation  would  be  unavailing.  'But,'  he 
*ded,  'there  is  no  danger  of  her  getting  any 
1  rse.'  '  No,'  cried  one  of  the  crowd,  sarcastically, 
Vere  is  no  danger  of  her  getting  any  worse.' 
(Veil,  start  her  at  some  price.'  The  benevolent- 
liking  gentleman  on  the  steps  started  her  at  $50. 
one  bidding  §55,  he  promptly  raised  to  $60, 


flji  she  was  knocked  off  to  him,  and  he  lmme- 
^tely  left  the  board.  As  he  descended  the  steps, 
Bi  air  view  of  his  face  confirmed  my  first  impres- 
ts of  the  amiability  of  his  character,  and  I  soon 
1*  rned,  to  my  great  gratification,  that  the  old  blind 
^nan  was  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the 
y.ing  woman  and  children.  He  had  bought  her 
tylease  them  both. 

i 'Several  females  were  then  sold  separately, 
fe|ia  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  and  the  same  cere- 
may  of  examination  performed.  One  was  '  an 
a<  lirable  house-servant,'  another  '  handy  about 
tij  house,  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  a  tip  top 
m-picker — had  picked  450  pounds  of  cotton 
day;'  they  were  sold  for  from  8700  to  $900. 
One  of  them,  a  very  neat,  pretty-looking  young 
lan,  considerably  bleached,  was  subjected  to  a 
careful,  and  in  some  respects  rather  indecent 
sanation,  while  the  auctioneer  was  extolling  her 
q^lities  and  telling  the  fellow  to  '  examine  her  from 
Hi  to  foot — turn  her  inside  out — warrant  her 
p^ectly  sound  and  healthy.' 

\  Another  lot  ordered  up  consisted  of  a  man,  his 
in,  and  three  children,  a  girl  about  twelve,  one 
t»q  about  ten,  and  another  five  years  of  age.  At 
hi  they  were  all  ordered  up  in  a  lot,  but,  before 
lining  commenced,  a  consultation  was  had  with 
ii^auctioneer,  and  the  two  older  ones  were  ordered 
lOjD,  to  be  sold  separately.  '  Here,  then,  is  this 
eljw  Bob,  38  years  old,  a  good  plantation  black- 
■rp,  and  a  fine  trusty  lad  every  way  ;  and  here 
9  |i  wife,  39  years  old,  and  a  good  field  hand — 
jajdrive  team,  plow,  plant,  hoe,  anything  you  set 
te  it — how  much  a- piece  for  the  lot? — the  little 
eljiv  you  can  see  for  yourselves — how  much  a-piece 
buhe  lot?'  '  Four  hundred  dollars,'  says  a  voice. 
Iiir  hundred  dollars !  Why,  gentlemen,  this 
eliS  Bob  is  worth  more  alone  than  you  offer  for 
Blot.'  (Some  querying  in  the  crowd.)  'I  assure 
Mlgentkinen,' continued  the  man  with  the  mallet, 
are  sold,  for  no  fault  of  ilveir  own — they  are 
ctly  sound  and  trusty — sold  by  order  of  the 
.'  They  went  at  about  $600  a-head.  I  noted 
ame  of  the  purchaser,  with  a  view  of  keeping 
of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
L'hey  came  next — the  girl  first,  and  after  a 
handling,  the  bidding  became  brisk  and 
Mid.  After  passing  $600  the  bidding  began 
I  I  g.  The  competitors  were  reduced  to  two, 
bq  advances  were  by  fives.  Pauses  ensued  be- 
ta alternate  bids,  and  when  one  reluctantly 
dcjl  a  five,  it  was  promptly  overtopped  by  the 
as  if  determined  to  have  the  girl ;  and  so 
vent  on  till  they  reached  $700,  and  the  ham- 
tll.  I  held  my  breath  for  the  name.  Good  ! 
s  the  same  man  who  bought  the  father  and 
:r  and  little  brother.  Next  came  the  boy,  10 
old,  and  the  same  contest  was  repeated  for 
.nd  with  the  same  gratifying  result— the  same 
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man  bid  him  off  at  $600.  A  high  price  for  both. 
The  separation  of  this  family  appears  to  have  been 
a  trick  of  the  trade,  to  get  a  higher  price  by  bring- 
ing the  rapacity  of  some  bidders  into  competition 
with  the  humane  sympathies  of  others.  God  be 
thanked  that  such  sympathies  still  exist  among 
slaveholders. 

"  But  the  sale  was  not  over  yet.  Leaning  against 
the  huge  columns  of  the  court-house,  stood  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  weeping  bitterly.  I  asked  a  by- 
stander what  ailed  her.  '  Oh,  she  don't  want  to 
be  sold,'  was  the  reply.  I  suspected  there  was 
some  peculiar  hardship  involved  in  her  case,  but  I 
could  not  learn  what.  There  was  a  lot  of  horses 
to  be  sold,  and  some  of  the  crowd  began  to  clamour 
for  '  the  horses — the  horses;'  so  out  came  another 
auctioneer,  and  one  of  them  went  on  with  the  slave 
sale,  and  the  other,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him, 
went  to  selling  horses.  A  horse  and  a  young  wo- 
man were  put  up  and  started  at  the  same  moment 
— the  former  at  $100  and  the  latter  at  $500;  and 
they  went  on,  selling  horses  and  men,  and  women 
and  children,  as  if  there  was  no  difference  between 
them,  and  I  left  the  strange  scenes  with  a  heart  full 
of  unutterable  emotions. 

"  Disgusted  as  I  was  at  the  sight,  it  was  pleasing 
to  see  the  streaks  of  remaining  humanity  which 
still  predominate  over  the  worst  feature  of  this  de- 
testable system.  The  sales  1  have  witnessed  to-day 
have  betrayed  a  strong  public  sentiment,  not  in 
words,  but  in  acts,  against  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies, when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  that  both  buyers 
and  sellers  will,  sometimes  at  least,  make  noble 
sacrifices  to  prevent  it.  I  should  do  injustice  to  the 
subject,  should  I  fail  to  say,  further,  that  of  all  the 
revolting  examinations  of  the  persons  of  females, 
not  one  was  made  by  any  man  who  had  even  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
observe,  not  one  of  them  made  a  purchase  during 
the  day,  and  probably  they  had  no  intention  of 
purchasing,  but  only  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  insult  defenceless  humanity.  I  no- 
ticed that  females  only  were  subjected  to  these 
examinations,  and  I  thought  some  of  the  respect- 
able bidders  looked  as  if  they  could  break  their 
heads  with  a  right  good  will. 

But  with  all  these  modifying  circumstances, 
what  a  sight  is  it  to  see  human  beings  sold  at  auc- 
tion, lilce  beasts  and  with  beasts,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  with  the  assurance,  too,  that  '  they  are 
sold  for  no  fault  of  their  own.'  Oh,  what  a  con- 
fession was  that  unwittingly  made  by  the  auction- 
eer, to-day!  '  no  fault  of  tlieir  own.'  A  whole 
race  robbed  of  their  liberty,  and  doomed  to  perpe- 
tual slavery,  and  1  for  no  fault  of  their  own  !'  Pi- 
late said,  '  I  find  no  fault  in  him,'  and  yet  he  cru- 


thought  that  mere  outward  rules,  without  the  life 
and  power  of  the  Truth,  were  all  that  was  needful 
for  its  government.  George  Fox  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  the  same  divine  authority  for 
the  institution  of  meetings  for  discipline,  as  for  the 
gathering  of  people  to  Christ  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  gospel  ministry,  and  that  it  is  the 
wisdom  and  authority  dispensed  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  that  is  the  right  qualification  for  sup- 
porting and  administering  this  church  discipline. 
There  were  those  who  professed  they  had  no  need 
of  such  order  and  discipline — they  had  been  turned 
to  the  light  at  their  convincement,  and  wanted 
not  outward  rules ;  but  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  those  who  were  obedient  to  the  light, 
would  by  that  light  and  spirit  which  Christ  gives, 
feel  bound  to  support  the  order  set  up  in  the  gos- 
pel. After  speaking  of  the  institution  of  meetings 
for  discipline,  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  which 
first  convinced  Friends,  and  that  "  many  have 
blessed  the  Lord  that  he  sent  me  forth  in  this  ser- 
vice;" he  further  says:  "We  can  say  the  gospel 
order  established  amongst  us  is  not  of  man,  nor  by 
man,  but  of  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  through 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  order  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  from  Christ  the  heavenly  man,  is  above  all  the 
orders  of  men  in  the  fall,  whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or 
apostatized  Christians,  and  will  remain  when  they 
are  gone." 


cified  the  Just  One  ;  and  will  not  American  slavery, 
as  well  as  Pilate,  one  day  be  judged  '  out  of  its 
own  mouth?'  J.  Y.  S." 


Fifth  month  28th,  1794.  —  In  the  women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  Mary  Capper  says  :  "  Answers  to 
some  of  the  epistles  were  read.  A  sentiment  ran 
through  my  mind,  that  a  day  may  come  when  we 
shall  feel  some  restrictions  in  our  correspondence, 
at  least  in  the  length  of  our  communications ;  re- 
fraining even  from  good  words.  We  had  a  very 
acceptable  visit  from  Thomas  Shillitoe  and  others, 
who  exhorted  us  to  keep  to  the  power  in  which  our 
meetings  were  first  established  ;  that  no  mouth 
should  utter  words  without  life  ;  but  that  in  humble 
waiting  upon  God,  we  might  know  a  being  baptized 
into  the  one  Spirit,  wherein  all  are  brought  into 
true  harmony."  No  one  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society,  would  imagine  that  those  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  who  were  concerned  in 
its  organization  under  a  code  of  discipline,  erer 


From  "  Tlie  Field  and  Forest." 

The  Flow e rlcss  Plants. 

(Concluded  from  page  413,  vol.  xxx.) 

In  tropical  countries  some  of  the  ferns  are  woody 
plants,  attaining  the  size  of  trees,  rising  with  a 
branchless  trunk  over  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  then 
spreading  out  their  leaves  like  a  palm-tree.  Hence 
they  are  singularly  attractive  objects  to  the  travel- 
ler from  the  north,  by  the  sight  of  which  he  seems 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  human  race  had  a  foothold  upon  the 
earth.  Here  we  know  them  only  as  an  inferior 
tribe  in  relation  to  size,  the  tallest  seldom  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  feet  in  height.  Everything  in 
their  appearance  is  singular,  from  the  time  when 
they  first  push  up  their  purple  and  yellow  scrolls 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a  sort 
of  downy  plumage,  to  the  time  when  their  leaves 
are  spread  out  like  an  eagle's  wings,  and  their  long 
spikes  of  russet  flowers,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
stand  erect  above  the  weeds  and  grasses,  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  pure  summer  greenness 
of  all  other  vegetation. 

There  are  few  plants  that  exceed  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  structure  the  common  maiden-hair. 
The  main  stem  is  of  a  glossy  jet,  and  divided  into 
two  principal  branches,  that  produce  in  their  turn 
several  other  branches  from  their  upper  side,  re- 
sembling a  compound  pinnate  leaf  without  its  for- 
mality. In  woods  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State  is  a  remarkable  fern  called  the  walking  leaf. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  of  strik- 
ing root  at  the  extremities  of  the  fronds,  giving 
origin  to  new  plants,  and  travelling  along  in  this 
manner  from  one  point  to  another.  There  is  only 
one  climbing  fern  among  our  native  plants.  Equal- 
ly beautiful  and  rare,  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  lo- 
calities all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  West 
Indies.  Unlike  other  ferns  in  its  twining  habit,  it 
has  also  palmate  leaves,  with  five  lobes,  and  bears 
its  fruit  in  a  panicle,  like  the  osmunda.  But  we 
need  not  search  out  the  rare  ferns  for  specimens  of 
elegance  or  beauty.  The  common  polypody  with 
its  minutely  divided  leaves,  covers  the  sides  ot 
steep  woody  hills  and  rocky  precipices,  and  adds 
a  beautiful  evergreen  verdure  to  their  barren  slopes, 
otherwise  destitute  of  attractions. 


The  ferns  and 


THE  FRIEND. 


the  mosses  are  peculiarly  the  ornaments  of  waste 
and  desert  places,  clothing  with  verdure  barren 
plains  and  rough  declivities. 

I  have  always  attached  a  romantic  interest  to  the 
sea- weeds,  (Algae,)  whose  forms  remind  one  of  the 
haunts  of  the  Nereids,  of  the  mysterious  chambers 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  all  that  is  interesting  among 
the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  Though  fiowerless, 
they  are  surpassed  in  the  delicate  arrangements  of 
their  branches,  and  the  variety  of  colours  they 
display.  We  see  them  only  when  broken  off  from 
the  rocks  on  which  they  grew,  and  washed  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  lie,  after  a  storm,  like  flowers 
scattered  upon  the  greensward  by  the  scythe  of  the 
mower.  When  branching  out  in  the  perfection  of 
their  forms,  underneath  the  clear  briny  tide,  they 
are  surpassed  by  few  plants  in  elegance.  The 
artist  has  taken  advantage  of  their  peculiar 
branching  forms,  and  their  delicate  hues,  and 
weaves  them  into  chaplets  of  the  most  beautiful 
designs. 

The  sea-weeds  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  lichens, 
and  are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  the  same 
plants  modified  by  growing  under  water,  and  tinted 
by  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  they  imbibe  from 
the  sea. 

The  lichens  are  the  lowest  tribe  in  the  scale  of 
vegetation.  They  make  their  appearance  on  naked 
rocks,  and  clothe  them  with  a  sort  of  fringe,  hold- 
ing fast  on  the  rock  for  security,  and  deriving  their 
chief  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  par- 
ticles of  dust  wafted  on  the  winds  and  lodged  at 
their  roots.  They  have  properly,  however,  no 
roots,  neither  have  they  leaves  nor  stem  ;  yet  they 
are  almost  infinitely  varied  in  their  forms,  hues, 
and  ramifications.  They  grow  in  all  places  which 
are  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  old  walls,  fences,  posts,  and  the  branches  of 
trees.  Some  of  the  species  are  foliaceous,  resem- 
bling leaves  without  branches,  and  without  any 
distinct  or  regular  outlines,  and  found  mostly  on 
rocks.  Others  are  erect  and  ramified  like  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  without  anything  that  represents 
foliage.  Such  is  that  common  grey  lichen  (Cen- 
omyce)  that  covers  our  barren  hills,  which  is  a 
perfect  hygrometer,  crumbling  under  the  feet  in  dry 
weatlicr,  and  yielding  to  the  step  like  velvet,  when- 
ever the  air  contains  moisture.  In  similar  places, 
and  growing  along  with  it,  is  found  one  of  the 
hepatic  mosses,  that  produces  those  little  tubercles 
— the  fructification  of  the  plant — resembling  dots 
of  sealing-wax,  and  eagerly  sought  by  artists  who 
manufacture  designs  in  moss,  But  the  most  beau- 
tiful lichens  are  those  which  are  pendant  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  (TJsnea,)  consisting  of  branching 
threads,  of  an  ash-green  colour,  and  bearing  little 
circular  shields  at  their  extremities.  These  lichens 
give  character  to  moist  woods  and  low  cedar  swamps, 
where  they  hang  like  funereal  drapery  from  the 
boughs  and  deepen  the  gloom  of  their  solitudes. 

Lic  hens,  though  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
are  particularly  luxuriant  in  cold  climates,  thriving 
in  i  xtreme  polar  latitudes,  where  not  another  plant 
can  live.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  them  as 
an  instrument  tor  preparing  every  barren  spot  with 
the  1 1 m  n 1 1 -  of  Mi-taining  the  more  valuable  plants. 
Not  only  do  they  cause  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
soil  by  their  decay,  hut  they  actually  feed  upon  the 
rocks  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  that  exudes  from 
their  substance.  By  this  process  the  surface  of  the 
solid  rock  is  changed  into  a  soil  fitted  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  After  the  lichens  have  perished, 
the  mosses  and  ferns  take  root  in  the  soil  that  is 
furnished  by  their  decay.  One  vegetable  tribe 
after  another  grows  to  perfection  and  perishes,  but 
to  give  place  to  its  more  noble  successor,  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  accumulated  for  the 


growth  of  a  forest  of  trees.  In  such  order  may 
the  whole  earth  have  been  gradually  covered  with 
plants,  by  the  perishing  of  one  tribe  after  another, 
leaving  its  substance  for  the  support  of  a  superior 
tribe,  until  the  work  of  creation  is  completed. 

Among  the  grotesque  productions  of  nature,  the 
fufigi,  or  mushroom  tribe,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
named  as  the  most  remarkable,  attaining  the  whole 
of  their  growth  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and 
sometimes  of  a  few  hours.  They  are  simple  in 
their  parts,  like  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  productions  of  nature.  They  have 
no  leaves,  or  flowers,  or  branches.  They  will  grow 
and  continue  in  health  without  light,  requiring 
nothing  but  air  and  moisture  above  their  roots. 
Though  so  low  in  the  scale  of  vegetation,  they  are 
not  without  elegance  of  forms  and  beauty  of  col- 
ours, and  are  remembered  in  connection  with  dark 
pine  woods,  where,  forming  a  sort  of  companion- 
ship with  the  monotropas,  they  are  particularly 
luxuriant.  Neither  are  they  deficient  in  poetical 
interest,  as  these  plants  are  the  cause  of  those 
fairy  rings  that  attract  attention  by  their  mysteri- 
ous growth  in  circles,  on  the  greensward  in  the 
pastures. 

The  mushrooms  vary  extremely  in  their  forms 
and  sizes.  Some  are  as  slender  as  the  finest 
mosses,  tinted  with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  almost 
transparent.  Others  resemble  a  parasol,  with  their 
upper  surface  of  a  brilliant  straw-colour,  dotted 
with  purple,  and  their  under  surface  of  rose  or 
lilac.  They  seem  to  riot  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
and  peculiar  shapes  and  combinations.  But  the 
greater  number  are  remarkable  only  for  their  gro- 
tesque forms,  as  if  intended  as  a  burlesque  upon 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth.  Almost  every 
tree,  after  its  decay,  gives  origin  to  a  particular 
species  of  mushroom.  They  are  often  seen  as  small 
as  pins,  with  little  beads  resembling  red  and  yellow 
beads,  growing  like  a  forest  under  the  moist  pro- 
tection of  some  broad-leaved  shrubbery.  Over  the 
surface  of  all  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  they  are  seen  spreading  out  their  umbrellas 
and  lifting  up  their  heads,  often  springing  up  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  enchantment.  But  they  are  short- 
lived, and  soon  perish  if  the  light  of  the  sun  is  ad- 
mitted into  their  shady  haunts. 

Thus  far  have  I  endeavoured  to  call  attention 
to  the  fiowerless  plants,  not  designing  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  scientific  manner.  I  have  said  nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  Characese  and  the  Equisetums, 
lest  I  make  useless  repetitions  of  remarks  which 
are  necessarily  of  a  general  character.  Whoever 
will  take  pains  to  examine  these  plants  will  discover 
an  inexhaustible  variety  in  their  forms,  their  modes 
of  growth,  and  their  fructification.  Hence  those 
botanists  who  have  given  particular  attention  to 
this  class  of  plants,  have  been  noted  for  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  pursued  their  researches 
I  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  life,  growth  and  continuance.  I  treat  of  them 
only  as  they  serve  to  add  beauty  to  a  little  nook  in 
the  garden,  to  a  dripping  rock,  or  to  a  solitary  dell 
in  the  wild  wood.  The  more  we  study  them,  the 
more  are  we  charmed  with  their  singularity  and 
elegance. 

Thus,  over  all  her  productions  has  nature  spread 
the  charms  of  beautiful  forms  and  tints,  from  the 
humblest  mushroom  that  grows  upon  the  decayed 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  the  lichen  that  hangs  in  dra- 
pery from  its  living  branches,  to  the  lofty  tree  itself 
that  rears  its  head  among  the  clouds.  It  is  not  in 
all  eases  those  objects  which  arc  most  attractive  to 
a  superficial  observation,  that  furnish  the  most  de- 
li-lit  to  a  scrutinizing  mind.  The  greatest  beau- 
ties of  nature  are  hidden  from  vulgar  sight,  as  if 
purposely  reserved  to  reward  the  efforts  of  those 


who,  with  minds  devoted  to  truth,  pursue  their 

searches  in  the  great  temple  of  science. 


For  "  The  Friend 

[Should  the  editors  of  "  The  Friend  "  be  willi 
would  like  very  much  to  see  in  its  coluni 
"  Some  remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  as  it 
spects  the  education  of  youth,"  by  Sarah  Grub 

Some  Remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  ai1 
respects  tlie  education  of  youth. 
The  author  of  the  Christian  religion  came 
redeem  and  save  from  that  spirit  which  oppo  j 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom.    He  has  wonderfi  i 
displayed  the  efficacy  of  that  good,  by  which  i| 
is  overcome,  proving  through  the  whole  of  his  i  j 
pensations  a  coincidence  of  mercy  with  justj 
And  the  operation  of  this  benign  principle  app(  |i 
to  be  in  no  case  more  necessary  and  profita 
than  in  the  true  support  and  discharge  of  the 
ties  which  we  owe  to  those  who  are  placed  ur  | 
our  superintendence  and  care.    As  there  are 
positions  manifest  in  children,  after  the  knowleje 
of  good  and  evil  is  contracted,  which  degrade  I 
mind  from  that  innocency  wherein  they  were 
created,  and  which,  like  an  evil  tree,  if  sufferei  I 
grow,  will  produce  unwholesome  fruit ;  so  theija 
also  in  the  power  of  those  who  have  rightly  | 
care  of  them,  a  means  which  may,  by  the  coui: 
ring  operations  of  Truth,  be  rendered  effeetiui 
the  reduction  thereof :  and  as  both  the  disorder 
the  remedy  lie  deep  in  the  heart,  they  mm 
sought  for  there,  without  the  love  of  superiorit 
carnal  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  or  the  influij: 
of  self-will. 

To  bring  children  to  a  true  and  profitable  s<|* 
of  their  own  states,  and  direct  them  to  the  spiri  ill 
warfare  in  themselves,  is  the  main  end  of  all  ii 
gious  labour  on  their  account ;  and  herein  a  si  III 
eye  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  witness  for  TrutM 
their  minds,  for  that  must  be  visited  and  rai 
before  they  can  so  see,  as  to  repent  and  cokW 
from  evil.    When  this  is  the  principal  object  ird 
view  of  those,  who  consider  themselves  as  <(■ 
gated  shepherds,  accountable  for  the  preserv 
of  their  flock,  they  are  religiously  engaged  to  M 
mote  it  by  such  means  as  are  put  into  their  pdaj 
under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  which  \i 
serves  from  a  desire  of  occasioning  suffering 
more  of  it,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tholj 
taining  of  that  end,  gives  patience  to  perseveii 
labour  without  fainting,  strength  to  bear  and  foifi 
in  their  waiting  for  the  springing  up  of  the  ,|0 
seed,  and  opens  an  eye  of  faith  to  look  for,  and  den 
only  upon,  the  blessing  on  their  endeavours.  Ilr 
by  the  conduct  of  such  is  deeply  instructs 
children  ;  and  may  seal  upon  their  minds  the  ] 
concern  of  their  preceptors,  and  affectionate] 
dear  them  in  a  friendship  lastingly  profitable, 1 
they  prove,  through  the  influence  of  Divine 
upon  their  own  understandings,  the  justice,  n 
and  nobility  of  that  Christian  discipline  whicl 
been  exercised  towards  them,,  and  whereby 
have  obtained  sweet  communion  with,  and  an  (|si 
ing  to,  the  fountain  of  good  in  themselves. 

If  in  our  passage  through  life,  we  are  H 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  of  ourselves,  wil?1 
Divine  assistance,  we  can  do  nothing,  is  if" 
abundantly  obvious  in  the  work  of  bestowing  n 
ligious  education  on  youth  ?  and  should  anj 
dom  preside  over  that  "  which  comcth  down  «' 
above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  g'W 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy,  and  f  1  * 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  )pj 
crisy  ?"  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  ptoj 
general,  and  even  some  who  seek  the  seu 
Truth  on  other  occasions,  seem  to  consider  e» 
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'  Ives,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  disposition,  qualified 
instruct  and  correct  children,  without  perceiving 
at  their  own  wills  require  to  be  first  subdued, 
fore  they  can  acceptably  be  instrumental  in  sub- 
idng  the  will  of  others.    Though  acts  of  indis- 
letion,  or  severities,  may  have  a  tendency  to  hum- 
te  those  who  receive  them,  through  whose  sincerity 
.1  things  work  together  for  good,  even  as  persecu- 
>n  has  been  blessed  to  thousands,  yet  the  instru- 
'?nts  are  by  no  means  acquitted  thereby,  their 
nduct  not  being  the  produce  of  that  faith,  which 
:jrketh  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It 
<  not  to  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  reserved  for 
|ch,  a  proportionate  degree  of  suffering,  to  that 
liich,  in  their  own  wills,  they  have  occasioned  to 
<bers:  though,  by  their  natural  understanding 
iiy,  their  perception  of  Divine  recompense  may 
i  t  be  clear  enough  to  distinguish  it,  yet  a  right- 
«us  retribution,  or  receiving  that  measure  them- 
i.ves  which  they  have  meted  to  others,  may  await 
Hbm. 

i "  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  said  the 
jostle.  A  conduct  may  be  exercised  towards 
;iuth,  which  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Issions,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise  a  similar 
y. urn.  To  punish  a  child  because  it  has  offended 
i,  without  the  discovery  of  an  evil  design,  is  to  act 
I  der  an  unchristian  spirit,  which  revenges  injuries. 
Vis  is  a  disposition  which  is  apt  to  receive  its 
jlitifications  from  a  flattering,  cringing  spirit,  and 
Jim  such  marks  of  respect  as  originate  in  an  im- 
jre  spring  of  action;  and  hence,  teachers  of 
oildren  may,  from  a  superficial  judgment,  approve 
ad  strengthen  the  little  pharisees  under  their  care ; 
jiilst  the  pure  life  that  is  struggling  in  the  hearts 
•i  some  who  resemble  the  publican,  is  crushed  and 
i;regarded.  Many  and  deep  are  the  sorrows  of 
|e  childhood  of  some,  which  proceed  from  differ- 
«t  causes :  and  doubtless  that  incapacity  wherein 
t;y  are  placed  for  obtaining  redress  from  real 
gevances,and  the  abuse  of  power  being  strength- 
«?d  in  those  from  whom  they  receive  them,  may 
t  numbered  amongst  those  affecting  occasions, 
liny  children,  even  in  our  Society,  have  a  loose 
Mguarded  education,  and  grow  up  as  degenerate 
jknts  of  a  strange  vine,  having  very  little  care 
eprcised  towards  them,  except  to  indulge  their  un- 
^  y  appetites  and  passionate  desires ;  these  require 
■  yoke  to  be  laid  upon  them  with  caution  and 
4e  judgment,  lest  more  should  be  commanded 
t|.n  they  possess  abilities  to  perform,  and  so  their 
<jiciency  be  unjustly  laid  to  their  charge  :  yet  the 
Otivation  of  their  minds  should  be  steadily  pur- 
d  d,  under  that  holy  assistance  without  which  we 
<ji  do  nothing  acceptably.  Past  experience  does 
i|:  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  this, 
*»;•  ni  tre  than  for  other  religious  services,  even 
|«ere  it  has  been  right,  and  much  less  so,  when  it 
hi  not  been  strictly  under  the  influence  of  that 
jpdom,  which  is  pure  and  without  partiality. 
■Wisdom  and  strength  must  be  waited  for,  day 
n  day,  for  the  right  performance  of  our  duties, 
b  ore  him  who  weighs  our  actions  in  the  balance 
i<j  pure  justice,  and  on'y  approves  those  which  are 
nought  in  the  spirit.  To  educate  children  reli- 
g  usly,  requires  a  quietude  of  mind  and  sympathy 
«  heir  guardians,  with  the  state  of  the  good  seed 
i  them,  which  will  lead  rightly  to  discriminate 
t  ween  good  and  evil;  to  discover  the  corrupt 
8  rce  of  many  seeming  good  actions;  and  to  per- 
c  /e  that  a  real  innocency  is  the  root  of  others, 
*  ich  custom,  and  a  superficial  investigation,  have 
i  idered  reprehensible.  Here  we  see  the  necessity 
e  ,me  wisdom  being  renewed,  and  the  insufficiency 
c  that  which  is  carnal,  and  boasts  its  own  experi- 
e  a  and  strength.  It  is  the  humbled  mind  to 
l  ch  is  unfolded  such  mysteries  of  true  godliness, 


for  its  own  edification,  and  that  of  those  under  its 
care,  as  could  not  have  been  received  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  false  consequence,  and  the  love  of  supe- 
riority. If  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion,  ought  they  not  to 
discover  in  those  placed  over  them,  a  lively  exam- 
ple thereof?  or  ought  they  to  see  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  others,  which  would  be  condemnable  in 
them,  were  they  in  similar  circumstances  1  Of 
what  importance  then  is  it  for  guardians  of  chil- 
dren, to  rule  their  own  spirits ;  for  when  their 
tempers  are  irritable,  their  language  impetuous, 
their  voices  exerted  above  what  is  necessary,  their 
threatenings  unguarded,  or  the  execution  of  them 
rash,  however  children  may  for  a  time  suffer  under 
these  things,  they  are  not  instructed  thereby  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion  ;  nor  will  the  witness 
of  Truth  as  their  judgments  mature,  approve  a 
conduct  like  this ;  though  through  the  bias  of  self- 
will,  it  may  be  adopted  in  similar  cases,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation,  by  those  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing gathered  good  seed,  have,  from  the  mixture  of 
their  education,  preferred  the  bad,  which  meeting 
with  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  grows  and  becomes 
fruitful,  to  the  corrupting  of  many  more. 

The  love  of  power  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the 
natural  mind,  that  without  we  discover  it,  and  its 
evil  tendency,  in  the  true  light,  we  are  not  likely  to 
consider  it  as  an  enemy  of  our  own  house,  against 
which  we  are  called  to  war  with  as  much  righteous 
zeal,  as  against  the  evil  in  others ;  yea  with  more, 
because  it  is  declared  such  are  our  greatest  foes. 
Where  this  corrupt  part  is  cherished,  it  stains  our 
actions;  and  having  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  pure,  lowly  seed,  bribes  and  influences  the 
judgment  respecting  good  and  evil,  and  establishes 
the  mind  in  self-complacence,  which,  however  pro- 
ductive of  reproof,  has  seldom  an  ear  open  to  that 
instruction  by  which  itself  stands  condemned.  The 
prodigal  display  and  use  of  power  is  the  very  de- 
struction of  Christian  discipline.  Power  is  neces- 
sary ;  not  to  be  assumed  in  the  will  of  the  creature, 
but  to  stand  subservient  to  the  judgment  of  Truth, 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  exerted ;  lying  in  am- 
bush as  a  waiting  assisting  force,  ready  to  be  called 
in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  when,  if  it  step  forth  in  true 
dignity,  the  appearance,  rather  than  the  use  of  it, 
may  generally  prove  sufficient,  and  its  wise  retreat 
render  it  still  more  useful  and  reverenced.  True 
love,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  are  the  supporters  of  true  dignity;  and 
where  these  prevail  in  a  mind  under  Divine  govern- 
ment and  control,  they  give  authority,  firmness  and 
benevolence,  in  thought,  word  and  deed ;  which 
have  a  profitable  and  comfortable  effect  upon  those 
who  are  placed  under  their  influence,  and  open  a 
door  for  undisguised  familiarity,  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse, wherein  children  receive  instruction  more 
suitably  and  cordially,  than  under  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  a  continually  assumed  power.  Should  we 
lay  hold  of  Christian  discipline  in  all  its  branches, 
and  return  with  it  to  its  root,  either  amongst  chil- 
dren or  in  the  church,  we  shall  always  find  it  ori- 
ginate in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  that  every  plausible 
appearance  which  is  defective  in  this  ground,  is  so 
far  no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

The  right  education  of  children,  especially  in 
boarding-schools,  is  no  doubt  a  close  and  arduous 
work  ;  those,  however,  who  are  rightly  engaged 
therein,  and  endeavour  after  their  own  refinement, 
and  an  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  Fountain 
of  purity  in  themselves,  need  riot  have  their  eye 
outward  for  the  establishment  of  power  and  author- 
ity ;  for  He  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the 
lilies,  knows  what  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  is 
able,  out  of  his  own  treasury,  to  supply  all  their 


wants;  to  be  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance ;  and  will  not  fail  to  help  under  their  greatest 
difficulties,  if  they  support  a  patient  dependence 
upon  Him  alone,  and  profitably  live  under  the  per- 
suasion, that  when  He  shuts,  no  one  should  attempt 
to  open,  and  when  He  opens,  none  can  shut. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
ALABAMA:  HERE  WE  REST. 
"An  Indian  tribe  fled  for  refuge  from  their  victorious 
enemies,  to  the  forests  of  the  far  south-west.  Their 
chief,  struck  by  the  beautiful  country,  through  which 
they  were  passing,  halted,  exclaiming,  'Alabama!  Ala- 
bama I'  which,  in  the  Indian  language,  means,  Here  we 
rest !  Here  we  rest  I" 

E'er  the  electric  news  had  rung 

The  European  hills  among, 

Or  travellers  told,  or  poets  sung 

Of  the  world  beyond  the  West : 

An  Indian  chieftain  fleeing  far, 
From  conquerors  in  savage  war, 
While  lower  sank  the  polar  star, 

To  the  south  his  journey  pressed. 

Till  coming  to  a  region  fair 
Of  greenest  trees  and  purest  air, 
He  struck  his  tents,  exclaiming  there, 
"  Alabama  !  Here  we  rest  I" 

"Now,  though  our  foes  be  brave  and  strong, 
We  do  not  fear  the  warrior  throng; 
They  will  not  hear  our  escape  song, 
Alabama!  Here  we  rest! 

"  The  great  Good  Spirit  kept  this  place 
In  pity  for  our  suffering  race, 
And  we  have  left  no  tell-tale  trace  : 
Alabama  !  Here  we  rest  I" 

Though  we  're  failing  in  the  strife, 
Fellow-christians  !  for  our  life, 
Fears  and  doubtings  ever  rife, 
And  our  terror  unrepressed  ; 

Though  we  're  weak  to  fight  our  foes, 
Yet  the  Lord  our  weakness  knows; 
He  provides  a  safe  repose 

In  His  grace,  for  minds  distressed. 

A  "  Rock  shadow"  from  the  heat 
He  will  be  in  pastures  meet; 
We  may  sing  in  that  retreat, 

"Alabama!  Here  we  rest !" 

And  tho'  foes  may  be  around, 
Shaking  by  their  tramp  the  ground, 
Now  and  then  we  may  resound 
"  Alabama  !  Here  we  rest !" 

What  though  tempests  round  us  pour  i 
They  will  cease,  all  storms  be  o'er 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  shore, 

And  find  there  eternal  rest.  T. 


Who  that  hath  wept  in  secret,  will  not  say, 

How  many  a  pang  a  friend  can  soothe  away ; 

Who  that  hath  mourned  o'er  unimparted  grief, 

But  in  disclosure  finds  a  sweet  relief. 

Yes,  loved  communion,  it  is  thine  to  shed 

Thy  moonlight  radiance  round  the  sufferer's  bead. 


Coal  on  the  Pacific. — It  appears  by  the  state- 
ments of  residents  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories,  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  that 
region  to  supply  vessels  from  the  United  States 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  At  the  coal  mines, 
Bellingham's  Bay,  W.  T.,  thousands  of  tons  of  the 
finest  coal  are  now  annually  mined  by  the  Belling- 
ham  Bay  Coal  Co.,  and  by  them  freighted  in  ships 
of  the  largest  class  to  San  Francisco ;  another  coal 
deposit  at  Goose  Bay,  in  Oregon,  between  the 
Umpqua  river  and  the  Columbia  is,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  worked  with  profit  by  the  Coose 
Bay  Coal  Co.  Both  these  mines  produce  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  soft  coal,  equal  for  steam 
purposes  to  the  best  Welch  coals.  The  water  in 
Belli nghain  Bay  is  deep,  and  the  shores  so  bold, 
that  ships  can  in  some  localities  lie  along  the 
banks  to  load. 
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Epistle,  1657. 
Friends, — Let  God's  wisdom  have  the  stay  of  your 
minds,  and  let  it  be  the  end  of  all  your  words ; 
beware  of  that  spirit  that  leads  out  of  it  into  any- 
thing. There  is  a  day  coming  in  which  some  may 
wish  that  they  had  walked  in  wisdom,  as  touching 
the  weaknesses  one  of  another,  or  the  failings  one 
of  another ;  for  what  know  ye  who  may  stand,  or 
who  may  fall  in  the  day  of  God's  trial  ?  Then 
many  who  have  been  unstable,  may  wish  that  they 
had  kept  their  secrets  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  in 
God's  wisdom  sought  to  restore  all,  and  not  to 
scatter ;  as  that  spirit  doth  which  cannot  bear  and 
cover  the  weaknesses  one  of  another,  who  are  yet 
in  the  wilderness,  where  the  trials  are  many.  I 
have  seen  a  great  danger  in  this  thing.  Where- 
fore beware  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  bear  one 
with  another,  or  forgive  one  another.  For  that 
which  cannot,  will  discover,  rather  than  cover,  and 
bring  a  cloud  over  many,  wheresoever  it  is  received, 
and  raise  the  contrary  in  many,  and  vail  the  just, 
it  may  be  in  whole  meetings,  for  want  of  wisdom 
to  be  stayed  in  the  meek  spirit,  which  tries  all 
spirits,  and  gives  clear  sight  of  things ;  for  want  of 
this,  many  may  be  cast  away,  and  scarce  ever  re- 
stored again.  Therefore,  I  say,  tread  over  the 
dead,  and  that  which  works  in  that  nature,  and 
reach  to  the  witness  in  all ;  so  will  ye  stand  for 
God,  and  God  will  bless  you  in  the  day  of  trial. 

G.  F. 


most  sudden,  the  most  frequent,  and  of  the  greatest 
extent  of  any  place  with  which  I  am  in  correspon- 
dence on  the  American  continent ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  town  of  its  size  that  has  so  great  a  propor 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  who  pass  the  age  of  three^ 
score  years  and  ten.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  changed 
air  that  constitutes  the  difference  that  physicians 
notice,  and  not  the  temperature." 


The  Great  Virtue. — Charity  is  a  virtue  which 
never  goes  alone,  and  is  busied  in  solitary  places, 
bcincr  reserved  and  excluded  from  the  society  and 
communion  of  other  graces ;  but  it  is  that  which 
seasons,  and  gives  life  and  efficacy  to  all  the  rest ; 
without  which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  enjoy 
all  the  graces  that  the  bountiful  hand  of  God  ever 
showered  upon  a  reasonable  creature ;  yet,  if  St. 
Paul  speaks  truth,  I  should  be  nothing  worth  :  it 
is  that  which  fulfils  all  the  commandments.  This 
is  evident  to  all  that  shall  but  slightly,  and  in 
haste,  read  over  1  Cor.  xiii.,  beginning  with  verse  4, 
and  so  onwards  ;  where  we  may  behold  almost  all 
the  virtues  that  can  be  named,  enwrapt  in  one 
virtue  of  charity  and  love,  according  to  the  several 
acts  thereof,  changed  and  transformed  into  so 
many  several  graces  :  it  suffereth  long,  and  so  it  is 
longanimity  ;  it  is  kind,  and  so  it  is  courtesy ;  it 
vaunteth  not  itself,  and  so  it  is  modest ;  it  is  not 
puffed  up,  and  so  it  is  humility;  it  is  not  easily 
provoked,  and  so  it  is  lenity  ;  it  thinkcth  no  evil, 
and  so  it  is  simplicity  ;  itrejoiceth  in  the  truth,  and 
so  it  is  verity ;  it  bearcth  all  things,  and  so  it  is 
fortitude  ;  it  believeth  all  things,  and  so  it  is  faith  ;  it 
hopeth  all  things,  and  so  it  is  patience ;  it  never 
fiilrtli,  and  so  it  is  perseverance. — Chillingsworth. 


Exercise  in  the  open  Air. — From  Ilartstene's 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — "Nature  has  qualified  man  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  120  degrees  above  zero,  or  63  below 
it,  a  difference  of  1*0  degrees,  without  injury  to 
health  ;  and  tin:  doctrines  of  physicians  that  great 
end  .sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to 
hrallh  18  disproved  by  recorded  fact*.  There  arc 
very  few  Arctic  navigators  who  die  in  the  Arctic 
zone  ;  it  is  the  most  healthy  climate  on  the  globe 
to  those  who  breathe  the  Open  air.  We  have 
anion g  our  associate  observers  one  who  observes 
and  records  the  changes  of  temperature  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  temperature  rose  to  115  at  3 
o'clock,  r.  M.|  and  next  morning  at  5  was  down 
to  40  degrees — a  change  of  75  degrees  in  fourteen 
hours;  there  the  people  arc  healthy— and  another! 
at  Frunconia,(N.  II.,)  where  the  changes  are  the ! 


For  »  The  Friend.' 

[We  have  received  a  communication  respecting 
the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  smaller  body  of 
Friends  in  New  England,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : — ] 

It  "met  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  Second- 
day,  the  15th  of  Sixth  month;  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  having  met  the  preceding 
Seventh-day.  The  attendance  was  nearly  as  large 
as  has  been  usual  of  late  years ;  for  although  some 
were  prevented  by  sickness  or  infirmity  and  other 
unavoidable  impediments,  yet  there  appeared  to  be 
a  rather  larger  attendance  of  young  people  than 
sometime  previously." 

"  During  the  consideration  of  the  replies  to  the 
queries  from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  an 
exercise  prevailed  for  increased  faithfulness  in  the 
support  of  our  religious  testimonies,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  hands  of  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  consistently  with  our  high  profession. 

"  Memorials  respecting  our  deceased  friends,  J ohn 
and  Lydia  Wilbur,  and  Thomas  Foster,  prepared 
by  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meeting,  were  read 
on  Third-day  afternoon.  The  reading  of  these  tes- 
timonies was  attended  by  a  solemn  covering ;  they 
were  feelingly  united  with,  and  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  desired  to  have  them  printed. 

"  Much  unity  prevailed  during  the  successive  sit- 
tings, and  the  meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day  af- 
ternoon, under  a  comfortable  quiet,  and  with  grate- 
ful feelings  for  the  favours  vouchsafed.  The  meeting 
for  worship,  held  as  usual  the  next  morning,  was  a 
season  of  favour;  and  Friends  were  afresh  animated 
by  the  evidences  afforded  that  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  hath  not  forgotten  the  wrestling  seed  of 
Jacob,  but  continues  to  care  for  His  little  ones, 
and  to  endue  them,  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  His  will,  with  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  strength 
to  stand  for  His  name  and  cause." 


Peculiarity  of  Silver. — Experiments  have  proved 
the  interesting  fact,  that  fine  silver,  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  state  of  fusion,  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and 
gives  it  out  again  in  the  act  of  consolidation.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  may  amount  to 
twenty-two  times  the  volume  of  the  silver.  The 
following  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  mass 
of  metal  is  considerable,  say  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  : — the  solidification  commences  at  the  edges, 
and  advances  towards  the  centre.  The  liquid 
silver,  at  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  the  solid 
state  experiences  a  slight  agitation,  and  then  be- 
comes motionless.  The  surface,  after  remaining 
thu9  tranquil  for  a  little,  gets  all  at  once  irregularly 
perturbed,  fissures  appear  in  one  or  several  lines, 
from  which  flow,  in  different  directions,  streams  of 
very  fluid  silver,  which  increase  the  original  agita- 
tion. The  first  stage  docs  not  yet  clearly  manifest 
t  ho  presence  of  gas,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some 
intestine  motion  of  the  particles  in  their  tendency 
to  group,  on  entering  upon  the  process  of  crystaliza- 
tion,  and  thus  causing  the  rupture  of  the  envelope 
or  external  crust  and  the  ejection  of  some  liquid 
portions.  After  remaining  some  time  tranquil,  the 
metal  presents  a  fresh  appearance,  precisely  analo- 
gous to  volcanic  phenomena.    As  the  crystalization 


continues,  the  oxygen  gas  is  given  out  with  violer 
at  one  or  more  points,  carrying  with  it  melt 
silver  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  produci 
a  series  of  cones,  generally  surmounted  by  a  sm 
crater,  vomiting  out  streams  of  the  metal,  whi 
may  be  seen  boiling  violently  within  them.  Th< 
cones  gradually  increase  in  height  by  the  accumu 
tion  of  metal  thrown  up,  and  that  which  becon 
consolidated  on  their  sloping  sides.  The  thin  cn 
of  metal  on  which  they  rest  consequently  expe 
ences  violent  impulses,  being  alternately  raised  a 
depressed  by  such  violent  agitation,  that  were 
not  for  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  the  met 
there  would  evidently  arise  dislocation,  fissures,  a 
other  analogous  accidents. 


Anthony  Patrickson  was  one  of  the  first  in  t 
county  of  Cumberland  who  embraced  the  prin 
pies  of  Friends.    He  early  received  a  gift  in  t  i 
ministry,  and  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  j 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.    He  was  a  mi 
of  a  lamb-like  spirit ;  meek,  gentle,  not  eas 
provoked,  ever  ready  to  do  good,  walking  honest  ) 
of  a  godly  life  and  conversation,  which  so  preach ' 
even  to  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  gospel,  th  j 
they  were  made  to  confess;  "if  all  the  Quake  j 
were  like  him,  surely  they  were  a  good  peopkj 
When  overtaken  with  illness,  he  saw  that  he  mil 
die ;  the  love  of  God  broke  in  upon  his  spirit  to  1 ! 
abounding  consolation,  and  he  could  say,  "T| 
Lord  hath  given  me  an  assurance  of  that  bless ; 
inheritance  that  never  will  have  end."    Thus  tl| 
faithful  witness  finished  his  testimony,  and  end 
his  course,  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighth  mon 
1660.    A  pure  example  speaks  more  effectual 
than  great  professions. 


Poison  in  the  Fine  Lace  Manufacture. — 0 
wealthy  ladies  who  wear  fine  Brussels  lace,  aj 
ignorant  of  the  sad  fact,  we  believe,  that  in  i 
preparation  the  poor  female  operatives  often  1<| 
their  lives  by  inhaling  a  poison  employed  in  )| 
moving  finger-marks  from  it.  The  poison  is  t! 
carbonate  of  lead,  applied  in  the  form  of  powd  j 
in  the  finishing  operation.  A  portion  of  this  j 
inhaled  by  those  who  use  it,  and  their  health  Bol 
gives  way.  Good  wages  are  generally  paid  1 
those  lace  operatives,  but  so  unhealthy  is  the  bu| 
ness — so  fatal  has  the  lead  poison  proven  in  j. 
effects — that  it  is  only  a  work  of  dire  necessity  j 
engage  in  it.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  niany 
rich  piece  of  lace  worn  by  a  lady  has  cost  d 
uerely  a  high  price  in  money,  but  the  life  oil 
fellow-beinor.  Lace  manufacturers  have  long  < 
deavoured  to  find  a  suitable  harmless  substitute 
carbonate  of  lead,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  we  undi 
stand. — Ledger. 
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NINTH  MONTH  12,  1857. 


Our  beloved  friend  William  Green,  of  Irelai 
who  has  been  engaged  in  religious  service  for  ab<c 
three  months  past  within  the  limits  of  Philadelpl- 
Yearly  Meeting,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  me  • 
ings  belonging  thereto,  found  himself  released  fro 
further  service  in  this  land,  and  with  a  peace! 
mind  embarked  for  home  at  New  York  on  the  ! 
instant. 


In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  first  number? 
the  thirty-first  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  we  H 
called  on  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  tl 
ground  upon  which  we  solicit  a  continuation  of  I 
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eae  regard  and  support  which  has  sustained  it  to 
i  present  mature  age. 

iln  looking  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed 
h  ay  since  the  first  issue  of  our  J ournal,  and  re- 
dling  to  recollection  those  who  have  been  asso- 
rted with  us  in  conducting  it — many  of  whom 
Uve  been  removed  from  works  to  rewards — and 
sio  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  through 
^ich  it  has  had  to  make  its  way;  we  are  forcibly 
tuinded  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  great 
qmges  effected  in  the  course  of  comparatively 
years,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  to 
B  intain  a  watchful  care  how  we  are  fulfilling  the 
I  igations  we  have  assumed  in  conducting  such  a 
atper,  and  acquitting  ourselves  of  the  duties  we 
te  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers. 

j[t  is  sometimes  good  to  look  back  to  the  point 
tfjm  which  we  set  out,  and  compare  our  course 
I  h  the  resolutions  then  formed,  the  promises  then 
cde,  and  the  principles  acknowledged  as  govern- 
i  us  in  our  efforts  to  fulfil  those  promises.  Thirty 
M  rs  of  active,  toiling,  changeful  life,  have  been 
p:sed  since  we  announced  our  object  in  under- 
t  iDg  the  publication  of  "The  Friend"  to  be 
4,1  j  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Hands  an  instructive  and  agreeable  miscellany  ;" 
W  eekly  visitor  that  could  be  received  within  the 
f;  lily  circle,  not  only  without  fear  of  its  contami- 
n  ing  the  morals,  vitiating  the  taste,  or  weakening 
u  religious  principles  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
fejed,  but  which  would  convey  matter  calculated 
t< Contribute  to  the  healthful  literary  culture,  and 
M)romote  a  sound  religious  training  of  all  who 
U:ived  it.  Consonant  with  this  design,  our  pros- 
p  tus  contains  the  following  specification  of  objects, 
«uch  have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  during  the 
W)le  of  our  career,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  as 
g  at  importance  at  the  present  time  as  they  were 
ic|  827  :— 

1  Attached,  from  conviction  of  their  truth,  to  the 
ijtrines  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  we  make 
■j^eeret  of  our  opinions.  We  are  well  satisfied 
tF  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  Society 
nJ-  suffers,  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  our  true 
Miciples.  *  *  *  We  shall  therefore  endea- 
<vlr  to  illustrate,  according  to  our  ability,  the 
gdius  and  history  of  our  Society.  Extracts  from 
ai|  reviews  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  whether  of 
eay  or  modern  date,  and  dispassionate  expositions 
we  gTeat  principles  involved  in  the  present  coatro- 
W;y  [Hicksite]  will  be  frequently  and  freely  given. 
Nl  shall  we  shrink,  when  we  think  the  cause  of  jus- 
tii  requires  it,  from  a  free  examination  of  the  public 
ccjluct  of  individual?,  and  a  defence  of  the  course 
pijiued  by  Friends,  where  we  believe  it  to  be  mis- 
re]  esented  and  calumniated.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
al w  no  taint  of  party  spirit  to  darken  our  pages.'' 
uch  were  the  design  and  aim  in  instituting  our 
Jjrnal.  How  far  they  have  been  attained,  each 
fejier  will  judge  for  himself.  Perhaps  there  are 
periodicals  that  have  been  more  generally  pre- 


ed  by  their  subscribers  than  "  The  Friend, 
to  the  thirty  volumes  now  completed  we  feel 
rig  to  appeal  for  the  evidence  of  success  in  our 
savours  to  furnish  "an  agreeable  and  instructive 
ellany;"  "to  illustrate  the  genius  and  history 
ur  Society;"  to  defend  the  course  pursued  by 
nds,  where  we  believe  it  to  be  misrepresented, 
to  keep  our  pages  clear  of  the  taint  of  party 
t. 

o  those  who  duly  estimate  the  responsible  work 
oflducating  the  young;  of  forming  the  character 
le  generation  that  Is  to  succeed  those  who  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  various  spheres  of  life, 
ast  be  apparent  that  the  most  important  part 
ie  labour  lies  within  the  domestic  circle,  under 
th  watchful  eye  of  parental  love  and  authority. 


Neglect  or  misdirection  here,  unless  counteracted 
through  supernatural  agency,  must  almost  inevita- 
bly lead  to  ignorance,  corruption  and  unhappiness ; 
while  the  influence  of  parental  love,  chastened  and 
energized  by  an  abiding  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  opening  intellect 
and  sensitive  heart  of  a  child,  is,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  most  powerful  of  all  human  agencies, 
in  developing  the  intellectual  powers,  forming  cor- 
rect habits  of  thought  and  action,  in  guarding 
against  the  insidious  temptations  to  evil,  and  in 
strengthening  the  desires  after  a  consistent  and  vir- 
tuous life.  Every  parent  who  feels  the  force  of 
this  truth,  is  sensible  of  the  many  things  to  which 
his  offspring  is  exposed,  calculated  to  counteract 
the  labour  of  love  he  may  be  endeavouring  to  per- 
form ;  and  the  need  he  has  of  every  aid  he  can 
command  in  promoting  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
In  this  age  of  general  reading  and  of  light  and 
pernicious  literature,  while  watchful  to  exclude  that 
which  may  deceive  and  corrupt,  he  will,  we  should 
suppose,  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  into  his  family 
of  a  journal  that,  week  after  week,  presents  to  his 
children  its  varied  contents  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  to  the  heart,  all  calculated,  more 
or  less,  to  instruct  the  one  and  improve  the  other 
More  especially  is  such  a  journal  as  "  The  Friend" 
valuable  in  the  families  of  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  inasmuch  as  it  almost  uniformly 
contains  expositions,  either  original  or  selected,  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel 
as  held  by  us  as  a  people  ;  together  with  evidences 
of  their  saving  efficacy,  when  practically  tested  un 
der  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  shown  in  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  many  departed  worthies,  who 
have  left  behind  them  records  of  their  temptations 
and  trials,  their  sufferings  and  religious  experiences, 
for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after  them. 

As  a  religious  journal  "  The  Friend"  has  always 
stood  for  the  cause  of  primitive  Quakerism,  and  so 
far  as  enabled,  has  striven  to  point  out  and  ward 
off  the  innovations  attempted  to  be  made  upon  it. 
In  treating  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  those 
attempted  innovations,  which  are  now,  and  for 
several  years  have  been  distracting  and  dividing 
our  religious  Society,  while  fully  estimating,  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  transpires  within 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  we  have  always  felt  our- 
selves bound  to  keep  our  course  within  the  limits 
of  the  declarations  put  forth,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  we  are 
members.  Conscientiously  believing  that  the  course 
that  meeting  has  thus  far  pursued  in  its  endeavours 
to  expose  and  counteract  the  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
the  violations  of  the  principles  of  our  church  gov- 
ernment that  have  made  such  sad  havoc  within  the 
limits  of  the  Society,  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  a  measure  of  Divine  wisdom,  it  has  been  our  aim 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  as  also  all  other  de- 
clarations and  acts  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
accordance  therewith.  Acting  in  these  difficulties 
from  settled  principles  and  conviction,  we  have 
never  changed  or  wavered  in  our  views  or  feelings 
respecting  the  obligation  resting  upon  us,  and  upon 
all,  to  bear  an  unflinching  testimony  against  the 
causes  producing  them,  and  to  labour  for  the  re- 
moval of  everything  that  obstructs  a  united  and 
harmonious  effort  throughout  the  Society  for  their 
eradication.  We  arc  aware  that  our  efforts  have 
not  given  satisfaction  to  all  our  readers,  nor  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  less  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  can  we  expect  to  please  all,  or  es- 
cape the  censure  of  some.  It  has  been  thus,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  Journal.  That  no  one 
who  may  have  found  fault  with  our  course,  may 


suppose  we  are  actuated  by  personal  feeling  towards 
them,  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  point,  we 
will  transcribe  a  paragraph  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  same  thing,  from  an  editorial  prepared  by  our 
late  friend  and  editor,  R.  Smitb^for  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  former  volume  : — 

"  The  path  we  have  had  to  tread  has  been  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  for  it  has  happened  to  us  from 
the  beginning  that  communications  which  satisfied 
one  class  of  readers,  gave  uneasiness  at  times  to 
another ;  so  that  complaints  of  the  most  opposite 
kinds  have  been  made  respecting  the  same  article. 
These  unavoidable  annoyances  of  the  editorial  ca- 
reer we  have  endeavoured  to  bear  with  all  patience, 
conscious  in  ourselves  of  sincere  wishes  to  do  right 
and  to  avoid  giving  pain."  "  What  seemed  to  us 
as  near  to  neutrality  as  was  compatible  with  the 
upholding  of  sound  doctrine,  the  avoidance  of  all 
personalities,  and  as  far  as  was  possible  for  us  as 
journalists,  of  all  allusion  to  events  and  persons 
likely  to  give  offence,  by  no  means  satisfied  all. 
What  seemed  to  us  fair  and  impartial  statements 
of  fact,  seemed  to  some  one-sided  and  prejudiced. 
They  discovered  allusions  to  some  favourite  leader 
or  to  some  imputed  error,  in  the  simple  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  Friends,  with  which 
our  columns  were  as  heretofore  supplied." 

Controversy  is  peculiarly  uncongenial  with  our 
inclination  or  wishes,  and  every  indication  of 
change  in  the  course  pursued  by  some  in  our  reli- 
gious Society,  which  promises  a  release  from  the 
necessity  of  contending  for  principles  that  we  look 
upon  as  giving  its  value  to  membership  therein,  is 
hailed  by  us  with  pleasure.  Differences  of  opinion 
upon  points  that  do  not  involve  essential  principles 
of  faith  and  discipline,  may  exist  among  members 
of  the  same  religious  community  without  disturb- 
ing the  general  harmony ;  and  even  where  such 
principles  are  believed  to  be  at  stake,  while  ear- 
nestly contending  for  the  right,  we  should  cultivate 
the  disposition  to  treat  those  who  may  differ  from 
us  with  fairness  and  Christian  charity.  Life  is  ' 
rapidly  passing  away  from  us  all,  and  it  behooves 
each  one  to  seek  to  have  his  spirit  daily  clothed 
with  that  meekness  and  love  which  we  most  ear- 
nestly desire  may  cover  them  when  ushered  into 
the  world  to  come. 

The  situation  of  our  beloved  Society  at  this  time 
is  truly  critical,  and  the  members  are  beset  with 
dangers  of  various  and  opposite  characters.  Hon- 
est and  well-concerned  Friends  entertain  different 
opinions  respecting  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  years,  especially  in  relation  to  the  separa- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  several  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings.  These  differing  views,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  are  conscientiously  held  by  each,  and 
without  great  care  to  cherish  true  Christian  charity, 
the  enemy  of  all  good  may  here  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  sow  the  seeds  of  alienation  and  distrust 
separating  brother  from  brother,  and  friend  from 
friend.  How  sad  and  mournful  would  such  a  re- 
sult be,  and  how  fraught  with  injury  to  the  good 
cause  which  it  should  be  our  united  and  earnest 
endeavour,  under  the  guidance  and  leadings  of  best 
wisdom, to  advocate  and  promote.  Itis  indeed  atime 
demanding  close  searching  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
all  our  members,  whatever  may  be  their  standing 
in  the  Church.  As  we  truly  draw  near  in  spirit 
to  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  wait  upon  him  in 
abasedness  and  nothingness  of  self,  we  shall  know 
his  love  to  be  increasingly  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  and  find  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  cherish 
feelings  of  love,  sympathy  and  Christian  regard  for 
all  our  brethren.  If  this  fervent  engagement  of 
soul  is  maintained  day  by  day,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  strength  will  be  received  to  labour 
availingly  for  a  return  to  primitive  brightness  and 
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purity,  and  we  shall  become  more  and  more  united 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

We  believe  that  the  restoration  and  stability  of 
our  beloved  Society  can  only  be  effected  by  un 
wavering  adherence  to  its  good  old  faith  and  prac- 
tices,  and  for  these  we  shall  continue  to  strive,  with 
what  ability  we  may  command  ;  always  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  in  view,  that  those  who  may  not  see 
everything  in  the  same  light  we  do,  may  neverthe- 
less be  as  sincere  and  disinterested  as  ourselves, 
and  that  we  in  common  with  them  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  long-suffering  and  forgiveness. 

Inviting  all  to  co-operate  with  us  by  furnishing 
matter  for  our  columns,  whether  original  or  select- 
ed, and  appealing  to  our  readers  and  agents  for  a 
renewed  effort  to  extend  the  circulation  of  our 
Journal,  with  hope  not  unduly  excited  and  no 
gloomy  forebodings  that  the  right  and  the  true  will 
not  finally  prevail,  we  enter  upon  the  labours  of 
another  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  26th. 

The  advices  from  India  contiuue  unsatisfactory 
Delhi  continued  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  Cawn- 
pore  had  fallen  into  their  hands  after  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  Europeans  there.  The  Gwalier  contingent  had 
mutinied,  and  is  supposed  to  have  marched  on  Indore. 
All  the  troops  in  Oude  have  mutinied.  In  Agra  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  native  troops  are  disarmed.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  died  from  wounds  received  in  a  sortie  from 
Lucknow.  General  Barnard  is  reported  to  have  died 
from  dysentery.  The  Transit  government  steamer  was 
totally  lost  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  The  crew  and  troops 
on  board  were  saved. 

The  master  and  chief  and  second  mates  of  the  ship 
Martha  and  Jane,  of  Sunderland,  have  all  been  sentenced 
to  death  at  Liverpool,  for  murdering  a  seaman  by  con 
tinued  ill-treatment  and  brutal  usage.    Official  confirm 
ation  has  been  received  in  England  of  the  murder  of  the 
African  explorers,  Dr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  Maguire. 

Parliament  has  been  prorogued.  It  was  reported  that 
Lord  John  Russell  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age. Several  failures  among  commercial  men  in  Liver- 
pool had  occurred. 

Cotton  had  advanced  %d.  in  the  Liverpool  market. 
Breadstuffs  were  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Consols,  90£. 

French  ships  of  war  are  ordered  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  their  power  to  the  English  vessels  proceeding  to  In- 
dia with  troops.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  granted  permission  for  the  passage  of  English 
troops  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  arrangement  is 
made  for  the  special  exigency  now  existing,  and  is  only 
to  be  temporary. 

The  European  and  Indian  Junction  Telegraph  is  about 
to  be  carried  out  from  Bagdad  north. 

On  the  10th,  a  sanguinary  riot  broke  out  in  Tunis 
directed  against  the  Jews.  The  Christians  also  were 
menaced.    Several  lives  were  lost. 

The  Russian  forces  in  Circassia  have  suffered  another 
defeat.  The  Russian  government  lias  given  orders  in 
France  and  England  for  the  construction  of  nine  line  of 
battle  ships,  four  frigates,  two  corvettes,  two  galliots, 
and  four  transports  ;  all  screw  steamers.  The  cholera 
was  abating  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  English  Ambassa- 
dor demands  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Herat  by  Per- 
sia. The  news  of  the  revolt  in  India  had  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  Persia. 

BOLIVIA. — The  last  dates  from  the  Republic  are  to 
Seventh  mo.  Lltu.  The  country  was  suffering  terribly 
from  yellow  fever.  In  the  department  of  La  I'az,  15,000 
Indians  had  died;  in  Coroccro,  3000,  and  in  proportion 
in  other  provinces.  Whole  districts  have  been  depopu- 
lated, and  agriculture  has  been  so  neglected  that  provi- 
sions have  doubled  in  price  in  La  Paz. 

PERL.— Lima  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  2Gth,  state  that 
the  revolution  i.s  not  yet  over,  nor  docs  there  appear  any 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  civil  war  from 
which  the  country  is  suffering.  Vivanco  was  in  Arcquipu 
with  n  force  of  from  1000  to  1600  men. 

iMEXICO. — A  revolution  lias  broken  out  in  Yucatan, 
and  nearly  the  whole  State  was  iu  arms.  The  revolu- 
tionists comprised  the  Radical  party,  and  they  were 
everywhere  successful.  At  the  latest  dates  the  Governor 
was  marching  against  the  city  of  Campcachy,  at  the  head 
of  1500  men. 

(jUBA.  Four  more  cargoes  of  negro  slaves  from 

Africa  have  just  been  landed  on  the  Cuban  coast,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  country  seat  of  Govirnor-Genctal 


Concha.  They  number  1783  likely  hands,  without  count- 
ing infirm  or  children,  worth  in  the  aggregate  $1,069,- 
800.  All  these  negroes  were  obtained  on  the  African 
coast  at  very  little  cost.  Two  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  these  cargoes,  were  destroyed  soon  after  being 
discharged,  but  the  other  two  went  back  to  Africa  on  a 
fresh  venture. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Minnesota.  —  The  Conventions 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  29th  ult.,  after  agreeing  upon  a 
Constitution  for  the  new  State  to  which  the  members  of 
both  branches  affixed  their  names.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall 
never  exist  in  the  State,  and  that  no  religious  or  property 
test  shall  ever  be  required  to  qualify  a  man  for  holding 
office  or  voting.  Divorces  are  not  to  be  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  nor  are  lotteries  to  be  allowed.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  three 
members  of  Congress,  a  Legislature  and  State  officers,  is 
to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  next  month,  and  every  white 
male  inhabitant  who  has  been  a  resident  ten  days,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  at  this  election. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  675.  Adults,  163  ; 
children,  512.  There  were  706  vessels  in  port  on  the 
5th  inst.  Of  these,  35  were  ocean  steamers,  183  ships, 
105  barks,  103  brigs,  and  280  schooners.  On  the  5th, 
sales  of  red  wheat,  at  $1.37  a  $1.47  ;  white,  at  $1.47  a 
1.57 ;  corn,  74  cts.  a  76  cts. ;  western,  mixed,  80  cts. 
for  yellow,  southern. 

Fhiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  239.  Adults,  69  ; 
children,  170.  On  the  5th,  fair  to  prime  red  wheat  was 
quoted  at  $1.30  a  $1.45  ;  white,  $1.25  a  $1.55  ;  South- 
ern and  Pennsylvania  yellow  corn,  85  cts.  a  86  cts.  Dur- 
ing the  Eighth  month,  the  aggregate  loss  by  fire  in  Phi- 
ladelphia did  not  exceed  $6000. 

California. — The  steamship  Illinois  sailed  from  Aspin- 
wall  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  the  California  mails  of  Eighth 
mo.  5th,  and  $1,593,557  in  gold,  having  connected  with 
the  Golden  Age,  which  brought  to  Panama  $2,028,338 
in  treasure,  of  which  $444,728  was  on  foreign  account. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  Illinois  ran  ashore  on  Co- 
lorado reef,  where  she  remained  until  the  night  of  the 
26th.  On  the  27th,  she  arrived  at  Havana,  and  having 
repaired,  sailed  again  on  the  29th  for  New  York,  which 
port  she  reached  on  the  2d  inst.  The  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  prosper- 
ous. Disastrous  fires  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  destroyed  much  property.  The  financial  affairs  of 
the  State  had  improved. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  a  specimen  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  had  no  existence,  the  site  being  farms  and  wood- 
lands. In  1838  the  population  numbered  798,  and  the 
valuation  of  property  was  $555,270.  Since  then  large 
manufactories  have  been  established  there,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  now  about  20,000,  and  the  valuation  of  property 
$9,244,062. 

Miscellaneous. — Newfoundland  Telegraph  Line.  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  (Canada)  papers,  the  present 
Newfoundland  line  of  Telegraph  is  to  be  abandoned.  It 
has  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  A  road  was 
cut  for  it,  through  400  miles  of  dense  wilderness,  and  it 
is  now  found  impracticable  to  keep  it  up  through  the 
storms  and  ice  of  a  Newfoundland  wiuter. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  failure  to  lay  the  sub- 
marine cable  from  Europe  to  America,  is  a  source  of 
much  disappointment,  both  iu  England  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  last  accounts  the  company  was  holding 
meetings  to  determine  what  to  do,  but  it  is  evident  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are  much  greater  than 
have  been  anticipated.  The  £1000  shares  in  the  com- 
pany have  fallen  to  £650.  The  work,  if  ever  accom- 
plished, is  likely  to  prove  much  more  expensive  than  the 
original  calculations. 

Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  steamer  Clyde  which 
sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  22d  ult.,  for  Glasgow,  was 
totally  wrecked  on  the  24th  on  Perroquet  reef.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved  and  placed  on  board 
the  steamer  Anglo-Saxon  for  Liverpool. 

Emancipation. — By  the  will  of  II.  II.  Coalter,  who  died 
recently  in  Stafford  county,  Yn.,  inmlg-tico  other  slaves 
were  set  free.  They  are  to  go  to  Liberia  or  one  of  the 
free  States,  or  if  they  prefer  remaining  in  Virginia,  may 
select  their  owners  among  the  relatives  of  the  decedent. 

Railroad  Collision. — On  the  5tb  inst.,  a  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Camdeu,  between  ascending  and 
descending  trains,  resulting  iu  the  death  of  three  men,  and 
the  serious  injury  of  several  others.  The  collision  is  at- 
tributed to  one  of  the  trains  being  out  of  time. 

Wire  Rigging  for  Vessel*. — The  Liverpool  (England) 
Courier  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  ships  now  lilted 
out  iu  thai  port  arc  rigged  with  wire-rope.  It  is  said 
to  be  one-fourth  less  in  weight,  and  not  one-half  the 
bulk  of  hemp,  and  the  cost  is  fully  25  per  cent.  less,  li 


is  also  much  less  susceptible  of  atmospheric  chanj 
and  vastly  superior  in  strength  to  hemp,  or  any  ot 
fibrous  material. 

Free  Men  Purchased  by  a  Slave. — The  Norfolk  Her 
of  Eighth  mo.  28th  says  :  A  few  days  ago  several  f 
negroes  were  put  up  at  auction,  in  Norfolk  county,  s 
sold  for  a  term  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  taxes.  Sinj 
lar  to  relate  four  of  them  were  purchased  by  a  slavt 
Portsmouth,  who  felt  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  m; 
known  his  determination  to  get  the  full  value  of  his  i 
ney  out  of  them,  or  know  the  reason  why. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  Jon.  Edmu 
son,  Samuel  Dixon,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  $2  each,  vol. 
for  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  Theophilus  Moreland,  Th 
Heald,  Anna  Macy,  and  Zadock  S.  French,  $2  each,  l 
30,  for  John  Lipsey,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  30 ;  from  Natl 
Hall,  for  Ann  Bearon,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Sch 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mot 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  m 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintenden 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED; 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  | 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Ten: 
ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Te  i 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  duii 
five  months.    Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  c] 
127  N.  Ninth  str; 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street.  ! 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Biflj 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  un( 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civil 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends, 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  accept 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concern 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on 1 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  be 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  no 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  b 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  enf 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  ton 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look 
for  successors,  viz.:  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth, 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  departmei 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.    Extract  from  the  Minute: 

Thomas  Evans,  Cler 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fan.'' 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendent  I 
the  school  ami  family  at  that  [dace. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  l<> 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROIiB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  22,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  2.) 

.'hile  my  learned  associate,  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
science  to  taste  and  industry,  took  measure- 
Wts  and  made  notes,  I  sat  down  on  a  broken 
»(um  and  meditated.    It  is  thus,  I  said  to  my- 
Jei|  that  the  works  of  man  perish.  Among  human 
f<j;s  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  greater 
tsj  that  which  I  then  witnessed ;  but  that  which 
i  Seatest  in  grandeur,  is  greatest  also  in  desola- 
te-    But  nature  lives,  because  the  life  of  God  is 
*A'   .Tnere  is  beauty  in  the  Thebean  plains. 
T*e  is  grandeur  in  the  Thebean  mountains, 
■r  h  lives  also,  because  truth  can  never  be  sepa- 
from  eternity.    Love  lives,  because  without 
n\  ruth  ceases  to  be  beautiful,  and  because  without 
►y|  o  give  it  life,  eternity  itself  becomes  an  infinite 
il  rness  of  desolations.    Desolation,  therefore, 
i •■Ki|:s.    Its  language  is,  that  everything  which  is 
■ot{  truth  and  love,  is  false; — false  in  position 
od  false  in  nature.    And  everything  which  is 
M  though  in  its  power  and  pride  it  may  call 
:r*h    geniuf  to      aid,  only  builds  its  own  tomb. 
.•la|iearns  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 
0  D  as  aroused  from  these  contemplations,  which 
fjace  and  the  objects  could  hardly  fail  to  in- 
by  my  little  donkey  girl.    She  had  her  own 
itfflhts;  her  °wn  sorrows,  cares,  and  joys.  She 
;  idk-gun  to  think  of  her  father's  humble  home; 
;:  id  ave  the  signal  for  our  departure,  by  pointing 
W  tj  setting  sun. 

Thebes,  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
|  Feb.  25,  1853. 

s>  Hnng  thus  spent  successive  days  on  the  western 
tnlin  the  examination  of  various  objects  of  in- 
we  passed  the  river  to  the  village  or  town 
cor  in  eastern  Thebes.  Luxor,  "  the  place  of 
_  as  the  name  means,  in  allusion  probably, 
ruins  which  are  found  in  it,  is  a  considerable 
ituated  on  a  small  hill,  with  fertile  valleys 
I,  and  pleasant  residences  and  gardens.  The 
tion  is  mixed,— Arabic,  Turkish,  Coptic,  and 
Europeans.  In  all  the  important  towns  on 
le  we  found  resident  Italians  in  greater  or 
mbers,  who  had  fled  from  the  oppressions  or 
i  olutions  of  their  unhappy  country ;  but  in 
k«<  and  its  vicinity  there  are  attractions,  which, 
Sih]  ident  of  the  influence  of  any  such  necessity, 
ely  to  induce  the  temporary  or  permanent 
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residence  of  a  few  strangers.  It  is  foreigners,  and 
not  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  bring  to  light 
and  appreciate,  and  explain  the  Egypt  of  ancient 
times.  We  were  happy  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  French  gentleman,  who  is  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  government  in  superintending  the 
excavations  which  are  still  in  progress  here. 

On  the  rising  ground  and  fronting  the  Nile, 
which  flows  by  in  unequalled  beauty,  a  row  of 
columns  of  great  size,  and  finished  in  the  highest 
style  of  Egyptian  art,  indicate  the  locality  of  an- 
other vast  temple.  Here  again,  carried  back  in 
imagination  to  its  historic  date  of  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  the  period  when  its  foundations 
were  laid,  we  stopped  in  silent  admiration  of  the 
genius  which  conceived,  and  the  power  which  exe- 
cuted these  great  works.  This  temple,  as  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  upon  it,  was  commenced  by 
Amunoph  Third,  who  seems  to  have  built  the  ori- 
ginal sanctuary  and  the  apartments  connected  with 
it;  and  was  completed  by  Remeses  Second,  who 
added  a  large  court  with  its  pyramidal  towers, 
obelisks  and  statues.  If  we  can  rely  upon  these 
statements,  they  carry  us  back  to  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As  I  have 
already  said,  however,  the  passing  traveller  can 
only  give  the  statements  of  others. 

It  is  true  that  all  can  see  and  admire  the  beauty 


inscriptions,  which  ornament 


of  the  remarkable 

the  Thebean  walls ;  and  which  enclose,  in  the  ele 
gance  of  their  sculptured  outlines,  the  suggestions 
and  truths  of  a  remote  history.  Of  the  multitudes, 
however,  who  thus  behold  and  admire,  few  only 
have  the  power  to  understand  and  interpret  their 
meaning.  But  science,  as  well  as  curiosity,  has 
trod  among  these  ruins.  Denon,  Champollion,  and 
Wilkinson  have  been  here.  And  we  owe  it  to  the 
patience  of  the  laborious  antiquarian  and  the  man 
of  science,  that  we  can  thus  associate  results  with 
historical  persons,  and  skill  with  epochs  of  time. 

This  temple  will  be  better  understood,  when  the 
excavations  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as 
being  in  progress,  shall  have  been  completed.  And 
yet,  as  it  now  exists,  with  large  portions  buried  in 
the  dust,  it  repays  all  the  interest  it  excites.  Among 
other  fragments  which  indicate  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, there  still  remains,  though  not  without  .deface- 
ments and  injury,  a  magnificent  gateway  with  its 
vast  and  lofty  towers.  The  sides  of  these  towers 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Before  this  large 
and  imposing  entrance  are  gigantic  statues,  which 
the  labours  of  the  learned  antiquarians  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  have  ascertained  to  be  the  statues 
of  Remeses  Second,  one  of  the  great  men  and  me- 
morable names  of  ancient  Egyptian  history.  But 
these  too,  though  once  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  perpetuating  the  features  and  the  honours  of  a 
king  so  illustrious,  are  defaced  and  broken.  Here, 
also,  were  originally  two  obelisks,  covered  with 
inscriptions  deeply  cut  in  the  solid  granite ; — in- 
scriptions which  are  nearly  as  distinct  now  as  when 
the  rock  first  yielded  to  the  chisel.  I  have  looked 
upon  both  of  them.  But  one  of  them  only  remains 
here.  The  other,  removed  a  few  years  since  at 
great  labour  and  expense,  adorns  the  city  of  Paris. 

From  the  Pylon  or  great  gateway  of  the  temple 
of  Amunoph,  and  from  the  obelisks  which  stood  in 


front  of  it,  there  is  a  dromos  or  narrow  road,  en- 
closed originally  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  colossal 
sphynxes,  which  extended  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
great  temple  of  Carnac.  Many  of  these  sphynxes 
have  disappeared  under  the  changes  of  three  thou- 
sand years; — many  are  much  injured  ;  but  others 
still  remain,  with  much  of  their  original  vastness 
and  magnificence. 

Of  the  great  temple  of  Carnac,  I  feel  unwilling  to 
speak,  because  I  know  it  would  require  little  short 
of  a  life's  labour,  instead  of  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  to 
estimate  it  in  the  details  of  its  origin,  of  its  various 
and  sublime  architecture,  and  of  the  historical  re- 
cords which  are  concealed  under  its  obscure  but 
countless  symbols.  Volumes  have  already  been 
written  ;  but  the  subject  is  not  exhausted. 

Imagine  a  level  expanse,  beautiful  in  its  situa- 
tion, and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  In  the  early 
days  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  human  race,  as  early  as 
the  period  when  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  had  au- 
thority, the  king  of  that  time  erects  a  small  but 
beautiful  sanctuary  near  the  centre  of  this  plain. 
It  still  exists,  definable  and  separable,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  all  that  is  around  it;  but  it  exists 
in  ruins.  Its  sculptures  tell  its  history.  It  is  the 
work  of  Ositarsen  First.  Other  kings  in  after 
times  and  often  at  long  intervals,  Amunoph  First, 
the  Third  Thothmes,  Osirei,  and  Remeses  Third, 
animated  by  sentiments  of  religion  or  of  personal 
glory,  add  other  courts,  temples,  corridors,  walls, 
gateways,  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  which  entirely 
fill  up  the  circuit  which  has  been  mentioned ;  all 
having  a  combined  but  definite  relation  to  the  little 
central  temple  from  which  they  have  their  origin, 
and  also  to  the  temple  of  Luxor  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  to  the  temple  of  Coornah  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile.  So  that  temple  may  be  said  to  look 
upon  temple ;  and  the  numerous  objects  of  wor- 
ship, which  occupied  their  sanctuaries,  or  were 
sculptured  on  their  walls,  as  we  recall  them  in  the 
days  of  their  idolatrous  supremacy,  seem  to  utter 
voices  of  mutual  recognition  and  encouragement 
from  one  side  of  the  Nile  to  the  other,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain. 

On  all  sides  of  this  vast  pile  of  buildings  are 
gateways  with  lofty  towers,  some  of  them  in  a  state 
of  remarkable  preservation;  so  beautiful,  so  im- 
mense, that  human  art  furnishes  no  other  equally 
striking  examples.  In  that  part  of  the  temple 
called  the  grand  hall,  which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  by  an  hundred  and  seventy 
in  breadth,  are  columns,  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pedes- 
tal. The  height  of  this  hall  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  roof  is  stated  to  be  eighty  feet.  In 
all  parts  of  this  immense  edifice  and  on  the  obelisks 
which  remain,  are  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  re- 
presentations, which  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people,  their  political  history,  and 
their  religion. 

We  visited  these  ruins  by  night,  as  well  as  by 
day.  The  moon  shone  brightly.  Silence  reigned 
in  the  midst  of  desolation.  It  was  an  impressive 
scene; — art  and  genius  struggling  against  time. 
In  one  of  the  areas  a  lofty  column  stood  alone,  like 
the  palm-tree  of  the  desert;  andinitssoJitiidusccmed 
to  look  with  sorrow  upon  its  (alien  brothers,  which 
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were  broken  at  its  i'eet.  In  another  place  I  looked 
with  amazement  on  two  of  these  mighty  pillars, 
which  had  started  from  their  foundations  appa- 
rently at  the  same  time,  and  had  met  and  embraced 
each  other  in  their  fall.  There  they  stand,  folded 
as  it  were  in  each  other's  arms,  struggling  together 
against  the  loot-prints  of  ruin,  yielding  a  mutual 
and  sympathetic  support,  and  awaiting  in  some 
epoch  of  coming  ages  a  mutual  destruction. 

On  leaving  these  interesting  places,  I  must  refer 
briefly  to  the  tombs.  They  are  in  the  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile ;  — in  retired  places 
and  difficult  of  access,  amid  the  stillness  of  perpe- 
tual solitude,  and  where  nature's  surrounding  de- 
solation, shapeless,  discoloured  and  without  ver- 
dure, is  a  fitting  emblem  of  this  great  empire  of  the 
dead.  We  spent  among  them  a  large  portion  of 
two  successive  days.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and 
queens,  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  place  or 
nation,  are  of  immense  size ; — cut  from  the  solid 
rock.  Some  of  them,  consisting  of  successive  cham- 
bers, are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
They  are  adorned  in  some  instances  with  niches 
and  statues,  and  with  columns  of  great  beauty; 
and  might  well  be  denominated  the  palaces  of  the 
dead.  Not  only  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
are  covered,  but  the  paintings  also,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  are  exceedingly  distinct  and  fresh  in 
appearance.  In  a  number  of  the  tombs  there  still 
remain  sarcophagi,  hewn  from  granite,  and  of  very 
great  size.  On  the  lids  of  the  sarcophagi  are  the 
sculptured  figures  of  the  monarchs  whose  dust 
they  were  destined  to  contain.  One  of  these  figures, 
well  sculptured  and  in  high  relief,  is  that  of  Osirei 
Second. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

If  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  editors,  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend"  the  truly  apostolical  epistle  addressed  by 
George  Whitehead  in  his  old  age,  to  all  "Friends 
who  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,"  &c. 
In  this  day  of  over-excitement  and  party  zeal,  it 
will  be  good  for  us  all  to  be  frequently  reminded 
of  the  practical  character  of  the  religion  which  our 
early  Friends  promulgated,  and  illustrated  in  their 
lives ;  and  the  great  need  there  is  for  all  to  show, 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  that  they  really  under- 
stand the  operation  of  the  holy  faith  they  profess, 
and  the  fruit  it  will  always  produce,  when  truly 
believed  in. 

A  Gospel  salutation  in  true  Christian  love,  re- 
commended to  Friends,  who  believe  in  the  name 
oj  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  Lig/it;  and  to  all 
uho  truly  desire  to  be  grounded  and  settled  in 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

I  am  the  lijrht  of  the  world :  he  that  followelh  mo 
shnll  not  (folk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life.    John  viii.  12. 

While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  o!  light.    John  xii.  36. 

Heloved  Kriends,— Now,  in  my  ancient  years,  after 
a  long  travel  and  many  years'  labour  in  the  work 
of  ministry  of  tin-  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  renewed  salutation  of  true  and  tender 
toy*  Ik  hath  laid  upon  ine,  and  moved  upon  my 
spirit  to  recommend  unto  you,  by  way  of  an  opistle, 
I  In  ing  for  >oine  time  disabled  in  the  outward  man 
from  travelling  abroad  as  formerly;  yet  am  in- 
wardly often  strengthened  and  renewed  in  spirit 
through  the  love  and  tender  mercies  and  riches  of 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  our  God,  which  I  have  in  his 
dear  Son  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  praise,  honour 
and  glory,  lor  evermore. 

My  dear  and  beloved  friends,  I  am  still  as  deeply 


concerned  in  spirit  for  the  whole  family,  heritage 
and  church  of  God,  as  ever;  and  for  all  whose 
hearts  are  truly  inclined  by  his  divine  grace  and 
good  spirit  to  seek  him,  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  that  they  may  have  eternal  life  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  for  this  is  life  eternal,  the  intent,  sub- 
stance and  glory  of  all  true  christian  religion  :  and 
that  this  knowledge  may  increase,  and  the  glory 
thereof  spread  in  the  earth,  is  still  my  soul's  desire 
and  breathing  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

And  dearly  beloved,  that  in  this  eternal  life, 
divine  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  only  true 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  you  all  may  grow, 
and  your  souls  prosper  therein  to  God's  eternal 
glory,  and  your  everlasting  peace,  is  my  soul's 
sincere  desire  aud  supplication  to  Him,  who  is  the 
Father  and  fountain  of  all  our  mercies  and  bless- 
ings afforded  unto  us,  in  and  through  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  Jesus  Christ. 

0  !  consider,  and  diligently  mind  and  remember 
the  great  wisdom  and  love  of  our  most  gracious 
God,  as  the  cause  of  his  giving  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  who  said  unto 
his  disciples,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled ; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it  were  not 
so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you ;  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Surely  we  believing  in  God,  who  gave  his  dear 
Son  for  our  redemption  and  salvation,  we  ought 
also  to  believe  in  his  Son  as  our  great  Mediator 
and  Advocate  with  the  Father;  considering  also, 
that  Christ  Jesus,  his  being  given  us  as  our  Media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  and  his  giving  himself  a 
ransom  for  all  men,  for  a  testimony  in  due  time, 
and  his  dying  for  all  men,  his  tasting  death  for 
every  man,  &c.,  did  all  proceed  from  the  great 
love  of  God,  and  not  to  pay  a  strict  or  rigid  satis- 
faction for  vindictive  justice,  or  revenge  on  God's 
part ;  for  that  would  leave  no  place  for  forgiveness 
of  sins  past,  before  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ 
and  his  gospel ;  seeing  the  good  will  and  blessed 
design  of  God,  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  whose  blood 
cries  for  mercy.  Surely  that  righteousness  and 
forbearance  of  God  declared  by  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
sion or  forgiveness  of  sins  that  are  past,  upon  true 
repentance,  cannot  justly  be  deemed  revenge  or 
vindictive  justice,  as  some  have  asserted  against 
us;  but  a  free  act  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God 
to  give  his  Son,  and  in  him  to  reconcile  the  world 
to  himself,  and  not  to  impute  their  sins  that  are 
past  to  them,  when  thoroughly  reconciled  and  uni- 
ted in  heart  and  soul  unto  him,  by  his  grace  and 
good  spirit. 

Oh  !  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  :"  In  what  respect  does 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  ?  I  answer,  iu  two  respects ;  first, 
as  an  universal  and  most  excellent  offering  and 
acceptable  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
demption and  forgiveness  by  his  precious  blood, 
and  even  of  a  most  sweet  smelling  savour  to  God, 
far  excelling  the  legal  and  typical  oblations  of  ani- 
mals, as  the  offerings  and  blood  of  bulls,  goats, 
heifers,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  &C.,  all  which  Jesus 
Christ  by  his  own  one  offering  put  an  end  unto. 

Second;  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  by  purging  the 
conscience,  and  purifying  the  hearts  of  all  them 


who  truly  receive  him  and  believe  in  him,  even 
his  holy  name  and  divine  power. 

0  !  therefore,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  whi 
taketh  away  and  putteth  an  end  to  sin,  finish 
transgression,  and  brings  in  everlasting  righteo 
ness. 

Let  us  all  look  unto  the  promised  Messiah,  even  u 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faitb,  that 
all  may  believe  in  heart  unto  righteousness,  i 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  so  as  to  be  partakers 
Christ  and  his  righteousness,  that  none  may  dij 
back  to  perdition,  nor  into  the  world's  pollutii 
who  have  escaped  the  same  through  the  knowle  ! 
of  God  and  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
and  truly  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  til 
who  come  unto  God  by  him. 

He  who  offered  up  himself  a  Lamb  without  if 
to  God  for  all  mankind,  and  thereby  becatu'i 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  n<<: 
designed  to  leave  men  in  sin  and  transgression  \ 
their  days,  but  to  afford  all  men  grace  to  lead  t  i 
to  true  repentance,  that  they  might  receive  thai  If 
mission,  forgiveness,  atonement  and  reconcilia'l 
obtained  for  them. 

That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worl' 
himself,  not  imputing  their  sins  unto  them,  bu  IIJ 
lowing  and  granting  them  remission  upon  tru  iM 
pentance,  was,  and  is  a  testimony,  and  plain  i  1 
cation  of  the  great  love,  grace  and  favour  of  \A 
to  the  world,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son.  .| 
wonderfully  has  God,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
kindness,  meekness,  long-suffering  and  compas 
condescended  to  our  low  capacities  and  condi! 
of  the  human  race,  for  our  redemption  and  S| 
tion,  by  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  truly  cousid  !<j 
both  as  he  came  and  suffered  in  the  flesh,  ai(j 
he  is  revealed  in  the  spirit.    0  let  the  w( 
consideration  of  all  these  things  deeply  aflVil 
our  hearts  and  souls  sincerely  to  love,  serve,  1 
worship  and  praise  the  Lord  our  most  gracious  P 
through  Jesus  Christ  forever ! 

It  is  to  be  seriously  observed  and  rememiy 
that  when  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to  take  lea] 
his  disciples,  he  recommended  them  unto  the 
of  truth,  the  Comforter,  which  should  testf 
him  and  abide  with  them  forever;  and  ikL 
would  manifest  himself  to  him  that  loved  ij 
and  that  in  a  little  while,  they,  i.  e.,  his  distil 
should  see  him,  that  is  Christ  Jesus  ;  so  thou!  J 
went  away  in  the  body,  he  would  come  agji| 
them  iu  spirit. 

Now,  dear  friends,  it  being  the  Holy  Spirit  jil 
testifies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aud  shown* 
us  what  he  takes  of  Christ,  he,  i.  e.,  the  i' 
Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine,  said  Christ,  and  s!«| 
unto  you. 

The  Holy  Ghost  takes,  and  shows  unto  ill 
most  excellent  properties  of  our  great  and  gl.iij 
Mediator,  his  great  universal  love,  lueckui'; 
mility  and  compassion,  that  we  may  by  degrccM 
take  thereof,  as  we  truly  obey  and  follow  >l 
the  manifestation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  wll 
the  mystery  of  Clirist  is  revealed,  in  and  uij 
truly  spiritually-minded  believers  in  his  li.^1 
thereby  they  become  the  children  of  the  lip! 

As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath,  by  his  suffl 
one  offering,  sacrifice  and  death,  put  an  end;0] 
the  legal  offerings,  types,  shadows  and  figur<  1 
ward  ordinances,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
washings,  or  baptisms,  under  the  Law  of  Mos 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  he  continues  a  Pr  '] 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck,  KM 
righteousness  and  King  of  peace,  our  Ili^li 
over  the  house  and  family  of  God  ;  he  havii! 
secrated,  prepared  and  opened  the  new  anojj 
way  of  the  new  covenant,  through  the  veil| 
flesh,  for  our  access  into  the  most  holy  sanffl 
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Wherefore  let  us  consider  what  great  love  God 
his  Divine  wisdom  Las  manifested  through  his 
ar  Son,  for  us  and  to  us;  yea,  toward  the  chil- 
en  of  meD,that  we  might  have  and  know  access 
:o  his  everlasting  covenant  of  grace,  mercy  and 
ace,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
.  t  os  prize  his  great  love  and  goodness  for  ever, 
i  bringing  us  into  a  more  glorious  dispensation 
1  in  all  the  former  dispensations  of  the  law  and 
tidows,  under  which  the  light  was  so  far  veiled, 
tit  the  people  of  Israel,  when  the  veil  was  over 


t  ir 


heart,  could  not  look  to  the  end  of  those 
pj  dows  and  veils,  which  were  abolished  by  Christ, 
II;  now  vanished  and  fled  away,  by  the  Sun  of 
rnteousness  more  gloriously  manifest  and  brightly 
king,  iu  the  new  covenant  and  spiritual  dispen- 
Bi.on  of  Christ,  than  in  all  the  former  dispensa- 
tij is.  So  that  Moses'  face  is  unveiled  in  this  day, 
ilioutdi  Cod  was  pleased  to  afford  his  word,  his 
hjit  and  spirit  to  visit  the  children  of  men,  in  all 
werations  since  the  beginning.  And  even  in  the 
fi|3  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  voice,  the 
Pjrd  and  Spirit  of  God,  was  testified  unto  by 
|J;es,  the  holy  prophets  and  servants  of  God, 
U  the  people  warned  and  exhorted  to  obey  the 
(ae,  for  salvation  and  peace;  but  in  the  day  of 
Elist  and  of  the  gospel,  more  clearly  manifest 
m  brightly  shining  than  under  the  legal  types 
it  shadows,  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  substance, 
m  an  end  to  and  abolished.  Abraham  saw 
gist's  day  and  rejoiced ;  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
Pjhe  holy  prophets  testified  aforehand,  both  of 
li  sufferings  and  of  the  glory  of  his  day,  that 
ibi.ld  follow. 

.  ow,  dear  friends,  the  gospel  day,  the  day  of 
Jljst  and  of  his  power  being  dawned,  as  in  the 
mitive  spiritual  Christian  days;  after  a  long 
djt  of  apostacy  and  ignorance,  the  day-spring, 
■sun-rising)  from  on  high  having  visited  us  by 
hq  spiritual  coming  again  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Hist,  and  affording  us  of  his  glorious  light  and 
Ic.'  Spirit,  let  us  all  sincerely  obey  and  walk  in 
liaame,  that  we  all  may  have  and  enjoy  life  and 
■a j  in  him,  who  has  opened  a  living  way  unto  us 
■Ithe  new  and  everlasting  covenant  of  grace  and 
e|:;  and  let  us  all  continue  therein. 

'  ie  dispensation  of  Christ  is  spiritual  and  glori- 
aswhich  we  are  called  unto ;  it  is  a  ministry  of 
ie  pirit  of  Christ,  of  his  light  and  spirit,  and  it 
u  f'o  over  all  the  world  and  continue  unto  the 


sufferings  ?  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows :  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  he 
was  oppressed  and  afflicted,"  &c. 

Surely  they  who  come  truly  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  it  must  be  spiritually,  by 
being  sensibly  burthened,  grieved  and  sorrowful, 
wounded  and  bruised,  chastised  and  afflicted,  for 
their  own  transgressions  and  iniquities,  under  the 
reproofs  and  chastisements  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  true  repentance,  remission 
and  forgiveness  of  their  iniquities  through  Christ 
that  was  wounded,  bruised,  yea,  and  crucified  for 
them,  though  he  never  sinned  :  and  in  order  to  be 
made  conformable  unto  his  death,  we  all  must  be 
crucified  with  him.  Men  must  come  under  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  power  of  Christ  be 
baptized  into  his  death,  having  crucified  the  flesh 
with  the  corrupt  affections  and  lusts  thereof,  which 
they  who  are  Christ's  true  followers  have  done, 
being  risen  with  him  by  the  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God. 

Oh  !  such  a  suffering,  dying,  rising  and  living 
with  Christ,  unto  God,  must  needs  be  known  and 
inwardly  experienced  in  true  believers,  by  the  work 
of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  therefore  we 
all  ought  diligently  to  follow  and  walk  therein,  that 
as  we  all  have  begun  well,  at  the  true  beginning  in 
the  spirit,  we  may  hold  on  in  faithfulness  unto  a 
blessed  end  and  crown  of  righteousness. 

(To  bo  concluded.} 


pen  the  Lord  had  opened  the  eyes  of  our 
'iiji  and  understandings,  so  as  our  minds  were 
xil  from  darkness  to  the  light  of  our  Lord 
'isl  Christ,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God, 
eiwe  knew  true  repentance,  and  that  our  true 
grping,  in  order  to  receive  the  true  and  spiritual 
'iol  edge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  true 
^■rianity,  was  iu  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter, 
*ir  fleshly  observations,  elements  or  rudiments 
jU;  world. 

Ad  it  was  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
-cdjiicy  of  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ir|,  and  the  fellowship  of  bis  sufferings,  came 
-blrevealed  and  experienced  by  degrees  in  us, 
followed  the  same  spirit  of  holiness. 
.  hat  excellency  is  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
eased  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  and  unto  what 
y  of  spirit  and  loss  of  all  that  is  of  self  must 
i  reduced,  to  obtain  this  knowledge  and  to 
irist,  and  be  found  in  him,  according  to  the 
ion  of  the  holy  apostle ! — Phil.  3. 
what  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings  must 
i  be  led  into,  if  they  be  made  conformable 
lis  death,  and  come  to  have  or  enjoy  the 
usness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,  even  by 
th  of  Christ !    What  then  were  Christ's 
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From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

September. 
We  have  hardly  become  familiar  with  summer 
ere  autumn  has  arrived,  with  its  cool  nights,  its 
foggy  mornings,  and  its  clear  halcyon  days.  Yet 
the  close  of  summer  is  but  the  commencement  of 
a  variety  of  pleasant  rural  occupations,  of  reaping 
and  fruit-gathering,  and  the  still  more  exciting 
sports  of  the  field.  After  this  time  we  are  com- 
paratively exempt  from  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  are  free  to  ramble  at  any  distance,  with- 
out exposure  to  the  sudden  showers  that  so  often 
spring  up  in  summer,  without  warning  us  of  their 
approach.  Though  the  spicy  odours  of  June  are 
no  longer  wafted  upon  the  gales,  yet  there  is  a 
clearness  and  a  freshness  in  the  atmosphere,  more 
agreeable  than  fragrance,  affording  buoyancy  to 
the  mind  and  elasticity  to  the  frame. 

The  various  employments  of  the  farmer  are 
changed  into  agreeable  recreations ;  and  the  anx- 
ious toils  of  planting  and  haymaking  have  given 
place  to  the  less  wearisome  and  more  exhilarating 
labours  of  the  harvest.  Besides  the  pleasures  of 
the  sportsman,  there  are  successions  of  fruit-gath- 
erings, and  rural  excursions  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  month  to  the  end  of  the  next, 
that  impart  to  the  young  many  cheerful  themes  of 
remembrance  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
provident  Simpler  may  be  seen  upon  the  hills,  busily 
employed  in  gathering  medicinal  plants  for  her  own 
humble  dispensary.  Close  by  her  side  are  neatly 
bound  sheaves  of  thoroughwort,  hardback,  thou- 
sand-root, St.  John's  wort,  pennyroyal,  and  life- 
everlasting,  which  she  is  benevolently  providing 
for  the  supply  of  her  neighbourhood.  And  while 
thus  employed  she  feels  the  reward  of  the  just,  in 
the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  good  she  may 
perform,  when  winter  comes  with  its  fevers  and 
colds. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  the  land- 
scape presents  so  beautiful  an  appearance,  just  be- 
fore sunset,  as  during  this  month.  The  grass  has 
a  peculiar  velvety  greenness,  being  without  any 
mixture  of  downy  tassels  and  panicles  of  seeds ; 


for  thcypresent  covering  of  the  fields  is  mostly  the 
second  growth  of  vegetation,  after  the  first  had 
been  mowed  by  the  hu^andman  or  cropped  by  the 
grazing  herds.  The  herbage  exhibits  little  but  the 
leaf,  which  has  been  thickened  in  its  growth  and 
made  green  by  the  rains  of  early  autumn.  When 
the  atmosphere  has  its  usual  autumnal  clearness, 
and  the  sun  is  just  declining,  while  his  rays  gleam 
horizontally  over  the  fields,  the  plain  exhibits  a 
most  brilliant  verdure,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the 
earlier  months.  When  this  wide  landscape  of 
uniform  greenness  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
blue  firmament  that  is  spread  over  our  heads,  it 
seems  as  if  the  earth  and  the  sky  were  vying  with 
one  another,  in  the  untarnished  loveliness  of  their 
appropriate  colours. 

There  is  usually  a  still  serenity  during  Septem- 
ber, almost  unknown  to  any  former  part  of  the 
year ;  and  all  the  elements  seem  to  be  restored  to 
harmony.  Yet  this  is  no  season  for  inaction ;  for 
the  temperate  weather,  too  pleasant  for  confine- 
ment, and  too  cool  for  indolent  repose,  invites  even 
the  weary  to  ramble.  If  the  early  autumn  in  our 
climate  be  unhealthy,  it  is  owing  to  no  insalubrity 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  no  pestilence  borne  upon  the 
clear  autumnal  breezes,  but  to  the  folly  and  im- 
providence of  man,  who  revels  without  restraint  iu 
the  unbounded  luxuries  now  placed  before  him. 
Of  all  the  months  the  climate  of  September  is  the 
most  equable  and  salubrious  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
temperature  is  wafted  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  The  sea-breezes  spring  up  from  the 
ocean,  almost  with  the  mildness  of  the  balmy 
south-west,  and  the  rude  north  wind  has  been 
softened  into  a  delightful  blandness  by  his  tender 
dalliance  with  summer. 

The  principal  landscape  beauty  of  the  present 
month  consists  of  the  profusion  of  bright-coloured 
fruits  that  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  in  the  now 
deserted  haunts  of  the  flowers.  The  scarlet  berries 
of  the  nightshade,  occasionally  varied  with  blos- 
soms, are  hanging  like  clusters  of  the  purest  gems, 
from  the  crevices  in  the  stone-walls,  through  which 
the  vines  have  made  their  clambering  tour.  In  wet 
places  the  calla  and  the  dragon- root  display  their 
compact  bunches  of  red  fruit,  side  by  side  with  the 
spotted  berries  of  the  Solomon 's-seal.  On  each 
side  of  the  walls,  the  elder-trees  in  interrupted 
rows,  are  bending  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
dark  purple  fruit,  while  here  and  there  the  loftier 
viburnums  stand  firmly  by  their  side,  some  species 
exhibiting  their  slate-coloured  berries  upon  erect 
stems,  others  hanging  them  from  the  extremities  of 
their  branches,  like  pendulous  clusters  of  grapes. 
The  dark  berries  of  the  privet,  in  conical  bunches, 
are  scattered  among  its  prim  branches  and  myrtle- 
like foliage,  and  the  berries  of  the  wild  rose  are 
beginning  to  redden,  along  with  the  daily  bright- 
ening tints  of  the  surrounding  shrubbery.  Above 
all,  the  barberry-bushes,  scattered  over  the  hills, 
some  in  irregular  patches,  others  following  the  lines 
of  the  stone- walls,  meet  the  eye,  witli  their  long 
slender  branches  fringed  with  delicate  racemes  of 
variegated  fruit,  changing  from  vermilion  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  forming  hedge-rows  and  cop- 
pices of  the  most  dazzling  beauty. 

Yet  all  these  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  the  orchard  fruits.  Sep- 
tember is  the  counterpart  of  June,  and  exhibits  the 
transformation  of  the  flowers  of  early  summer,  into 
the  ripe  and  ruddy  harvest.  The  wild  cherry-trees 
are  heavily  laden  with  their  dark  purple  clusters, 
and  flocks  of  robins  and  waxwings  are  busy,  all 
the  day,  in  their  merry  plunder  among  the  branches. 
The  fences  are  overshadowed  with  fruit-trees  of 
many  species,  presenting  a  spectacle  more  showy 
than  their  flowery  magnificence  in  early  J  une.  But 
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in  the  fruits  there  is  something  less  lovely  than  in 
the  flowers,  to  which  imagination  always  assigns 
some  moral  attributes.  The  various  fruits  of  the 
harvest  we  prize,  as  good  and  bounteous  gifts ;  but 
flowers  win  our  affections,  like  beings  endowed  with 
life  and  thought;  and  when  we  note  their  absence 
or  their  departure,  we  feel  a  painful  sense  of  melan- 
choly, as  when  we  have  bid  adieu  to  living  friends. 
With  flowers  we  associate  the  sweetness,  the  love- 
liness, the  dear  and  bright  remembrances  of 
spring ;  like  human  beings,  they  have  contributed 
to  our  intellectual  enjoyments.  But  there  are  no 
such  moral  associations  connected  with  the  fruits ; 
and  while  the  orchards  are  resplendent  with  their 
luxuriant  beauty,  they  can  never  affect  the  mind 
like  the  sight  of  the  flowers. 

Though  autumn  is  properly  the  season  of  fruits, 
September  comes  to  us  crowned  with  a  new  world 
of  vegetation  unwitnessed  in  the  joyous  summer 
time.  The  flowers  of  this  month  have  little  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  earlier  tribes,  yet  in  glowing  tints 
and  luxuriance  of  growth,  they  far  surpass  any 
that  have  preceded  them.  The  golden-rods  that 
began  to  be  conspicuous  about  the  middle  of  Au 
gust,  have  multiplied  until  the  fences  exhibit  almost 
interminable  hedge-rows  of  yellow  nodding  plumes. 
Millions  of  asters  of  an  endless  variety  of  sizes, 
arrangements,  and  colours,  have  arisen  in  every 
soil  and  situation,  some  of  a  pure  whiteness,  some 
purple,  others  of  a  dark  blue,  and  fringed  with 
petals,  as  fine  as  the  rays  that  sparkle  about  a 
midnight  taper.  In  the  borders  of  the  woods,  and 
in  the  meadows  which  have  been  vacated  by  the 
purple  orchis  and  the  pale  arethusa,  several  species 
of  gerardia,  or  American  fox-glove,  hang  their 
golden  blossoms,  like  so  many  lamps  within  the 
gloom  of  their  shady  retreats. 

Wherever  the  scythe  of  the  mower  has  not  cut 
down  the  flowers,  the  trumpet- weed  and  the  yellow 
balsamine  grow  more  thriftily  than  ever,  and  the 
fragrant  spikes  of  the  clethra  have  not  entirely 
faded  in  the  coppice.    All  over  the  hills  and  along 
the  green  road-sides,  the  flowers  of  the  autumnal 
hawk-weed,  like  the  dandelions,  their  vernal  sis- 
ters, are  gleaming  in  golden  profusion ;  and  the 
white  odorous  everlastings,  are  everywhere  pour- 
ing out  their  delicate  and  peculiar  incense.  Mul- 
titudes of  thistles,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  ex- 
hibit their  bright  globes  of  pink,  white,  and  purple 
blossoms,  and  little  goldfinches  are  hopping  and 
twittering  among  their  downy  and  ripened  heads. 
The  evening  primroses  are  still  brilliant  after  sun- 
set, and  in  the  later  afternoon,  and  the  hyssop 
spangles  the  brook-sides  with  its  yellow  cups, 
blended  with  the  delicate  flowers  of  the  purple 
gerardia.    But  the  glory  of  the  meadows,  during 
this  season,  is  the  golden  coreopsis,  that  rivals  all 
otln  r  plants  by  its  superior  gayety  and  brilliancy. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  a 
greater  part  of  the  floral  beauties  of  the  season 
bave  faded,  comes  forth  the  blue-fringed  gentian, 
having  such  extreme  delicacy,  as  to  make  one  al- 
most laney,  that  the  bosom  of  May  had  been  plun- 
d<  red  •>!'  one  of  her  proper  ornaments,  to  deck  the 
hoary  brows  of  autumn. 

The  birds  are  almost  silent ;  now  and  then  we 
hour  oni'  piping  a  f.  w  broken  strains;  but  he  does 
not  scorn  to  be  pleased  with  his  own  song,  and  no 
one  answers  him  from  bin  feathered  comrades. 
Their  season  of  departure  is  near,  and  numerous 
cares  distract  the  tuneful  band.  The  swallows  are 
now  no  longer  seen  to  skim  with  twittering  flight 
aloni;  the  surface  of  the  waters  ;  or  sailing  aloft  in 
the  air,  to  forewuru  the  swain  of  coming  showers. 
The  little  busy  wren,  one  of  our  latest  warblers,  is 
also  silent,  and  all  are  slowly  leaving  us  one  after 
another,    it  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to  watch  their 


various  movements,  their  altered  manners,  and  their 
unwonted  shyness.  They  sing  no  more;  but  twit- 
ter, cherup,  and  complain,  always  in  restless  mo- 
tion, flying  from  tree  to  tree,  like  those  preparing 
for  a  long  journey. 

But  as  the  birds  have  become  silent,  the  insect 
myriads,  having  attained  the  full  maturity  of  their 
lives,  are  in  glad  chorus  with  all  their  little  harps. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  whole  air  resounds  with  their 
hissing  melodies.    This  is  the  honeymoon  of  their 
transient  life-time,  and  they  are  merrily  singing 
their  conjugal  ditties,  while  the  autumnal  frosts  are 
rapidly  approaching,  to  put  an  end  to  their  plea 
sures  and  to  their  lives.    While  chirping  night  and 
day,  among  the  green  herbage,  they  are  but  chant- 
ing the  death-notes  of  their  own  brief  existence. 
The  little  merry  multitude,  to  whose  myriad  voices 
we  are  now  listening  with  delight,  contains  perhaps 
not  one  individual  of  those  who  were  chirping  in 
their  places  a  year  ago.    All  that  generation  has 
passed  away,  and  ere  another  spring  arrives  the 
present  multitudinous  choir  will  have  perished 
likewise,  to  yield  their  places  to  a  new  million, 
which  the  next  summer  will  usher  into  life.  But 
they  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  like  true 
epicureans,  while  the  frosts  are  gathering  around 
them,  they  sing  and  make  merry,  until  the  cold 
drives  them  into  their  retreats.    One  tribe  after 
another  discontinues  its  song,  until  the  hard  frosts 
commence,  and  leave  the  woods  lonely  and  silent, 
but  for  the  screaming  of  jays,  the  cawing  of  ravens, 
and  the  moaning  of  winds,  as  they  pass  over  the 
melancholy  graves  of  the  departed  things  of  sum- 
mer. 


gardens.  The  springs  which  descend  the  mount 
flow  in  little  rivulets  into  the  gardens  and  str< 
The  stores  are  numerous  and  elegant.    The  St 
house  is  90  by  40  feet.    The  town  is  protected 
a  fortified  enclosure,  and  the  number  of  inhabit: 
is  about  30,000.    The  neighbouring  countn 
highly  cultivated,  and  returns  with  usury  the  ] 
ducts  which  are  confided  to  it.    The  waterfall 
tween  the  lakes  is  utilized  for  turning  numeiis 
mills.    In  fact,  this  colony  is  a  new  and  striljg 
example  of  the  creative  and  directing  genius  wl  )h 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  r  I 


Utah. 

Tlie  Salt  Lake  Country. — Salt  Lake  is  situated 
between  the  40th  and  42  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
and  is  not  less  than  50  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  varying  in  width  from  5  to  30  miles.  Its 
elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  2400  feet, 
and  it  forms  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  5000  or  6000  feet  high.    Part  of 
the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  Lake  are  composed 
of  rocks  and  salt  springs,  and  the  waters  are  en- 
tirely impregnated  with  a  saline  substance,  so  that 
evaporation  shows  33  parts  in  100  of  salt,  while 
the  water  of  the  sea  shows  only  4  parts  in  100. 
The  waters  of  Salt  Lake,  therefore,  are  of  an  ex 
traordinary  density.    No  fish  can  live  there,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  are  sterile.    Happily,  in 
this  lake  there  is  a  narrow  passage  leading  to 
another  lake,  called  Utah,  (the  name  of  an  In 
dian  tribe,)  the  level  of  which  is  100  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  first.    The  water  in  Utah  Lake 
drinkable,  fresh  and  limpid.    The  richness  of 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lakes 
caused  Brigham  Young  to  resolve  upon  settling 
the  Mormons  at  this  spot.    He  thought,  with  wis- 
dom, that  it  was  better  for  him  to  become  exclusive 
master  of  this  great  basin,  where  the  distance  and 
nature  offered  an  impregnable  fortress,  than  to  go 
to  California,  and  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
crowd  of  gold  seekers.    The  resemblance  of  Salt 
Lake  to  the  Bead  Sea  could  be  pnseuted  as  a  pro- 
vidential design,  and  an  indication  of  the  place 
where  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  founded.  The 
colony  chose  a  position  extremely  advantageous, 
upon  the  strait  between  the  two  lakes,  and  founded 
there  the  city  of  Beseret,  a  uame  which  signifies 
"  beehive"  in  t ho  pretended  "  Reformed  Egyptian" 
language.    The  aspect  presented  by  this  young 
city  is  very  picturesque.    It  is  divided  into  twenty 
quarters,  each  forming  a  separate  enclosure.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  adobes,  or  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  are  only  a  story  high,  and  are  surrounded  by 
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THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRAVE. 

BY  W.   C.  BRYANT. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies, 

And  yet.  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrougl: 

The  emblem  of  a  fame  that  never  dies  ; 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf, 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair  imperial  leaf; 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers,  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground,  | 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 

Here  in  the  quiet  earth  they  laid  apart 

No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart  I 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 
Gentlest  in  mien  and  mind, 
Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame; 
One  in  whose  eye  the  smile  of  kindness  made 

Its  haunt  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  Mftj 
Yet  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 

Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  which  moulders  1 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  wheu 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  East, — 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men, 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast ; 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gavi 
The  victory  to  her  that  fills  this  grave; 
Aloue  her  task  was  wrought, 
Alone  the  battle  fought. 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  WBsH 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 


She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 

That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wor 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  they  tamed,  and  1 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate,  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good,  in  her  great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 
Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies 

But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 
What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 

How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  wi 
rung, 

And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  I 
And  He  who  long  before, 
Pain,  scorn  and  sorrow  bore, 
The  Mighty  Sufferer  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  His  seat; 
lie  who,  returning  glorious,  from  the  grave, 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouchin  U 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  n  "• 
Oh,  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go, 

Consoled  though  sad,  in  hope  and  yet  in  fca 
Brief  is  the  time,  1  know, 
The  warfare  scarce  begun  ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthen! 'll* 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  till 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory, 

That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still. 

/  y  ■ 
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For  "  The  Friend ." 

William  Eeekitt. 
In  about  ten  days  after  William  Reekitt  sailed 
cm  England  for  this  country,  the  vessel  was  taken 
h  a  French  armed  snow.    The  Frenchmen  board- 
il  them  with  great  fury,  looking  fiercely  on  him  as 
<;  stood  still  in  the  cabin,  and  like  so  many  hun- 
I  -y  animals,  began  hunting  for  what  booty  they 
>uld  find.    One  of  them  said  to  him,  in  a  fawning 
!ay  :  "  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  give  me  your  mo- 
1  ;y  and  watch,  and  I  will  give  you  them  again ;"  but 
I  illiain  replied  that  he.  had  not  much,  and  did  not 
'loose  to  part  with  it.    Finally,  growing  very  ear- 
L-st  to  have  it,  he  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money 
,  hey  were  commanded  to  come  on  deck  in  order 
'  be  put  on  board  the  snow,  but  the  roughness  of 
ie  sea  terrified  him  at  first,  so  that  he  strove  to 
main  where  he  was,  and  while  he  had  gone  back 
to  the  cabin,  two  men  were  drowned.    The  fear 
death  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  rope  being 
anded  him  to  go  down  into  the  boat,  before  he 
ached  it,  the  rope  being  too  short  he  had  to  let 
),  not  knowing  whether  he  should  drop  into  the 
3at  or  in  the  sea,  which  was  then  running  high 
ad  he  gone  into  the  boat  when  first  brought  up 
looked  probable  he  would  have  been  lost  with 
.e  two  men,  for  as  he  turned  back  at  first  from 
ar,  the  gunwale  of  their  vessel  struck  the  boat, 
id  thre  w  those  men  into  the  sea.    When  they  got 
the  French  ship,  he  was  assisted  on  board,  and 
d  through  a  crowd  of  creatures,  as  he  thought, 
ore  like  brutes  than  men;  but  they  offered  no 
olence.    He  was  placed  in  the  cabin  behind  a 
rge  chest  of  arms,  where  he  sat  very  still,  striving 
ter  composure  of  mind,  that  he  might  receive 
rength  to  bear  with  patience  what  had  befallen 
m. 

Towards  night,  when  the  men  came  into  the 
ibin,  and  observed  that  he  took  little  notice  of 
hat  they  said  or  did,  they  looked  earnestly  upon 
m,  and  asked  the  captain  who  he  was,  who  re- 
ied  he  was  a  Quaker  minister,  intending  for  Fenn- 
lvaDia.  They  seemed  disposed  to  treat  him  po- 
:ely,  and  told  him  they  would  have  him  to  call 
r  anything  he  wanted.  He  declined  eating  when 
eat  was  brought  on  the  table,  though  they  invited 
rn,  but  his  appetite  was  then  quite  gone.  His 
irit  and  manner  appeared  to  have  an  influence 
er  them — the  officer  who  conducted  him  to  his 
dgings,  putting  him  into  hi3  own  hammock,  to 
t  to  which  he  had  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
e  prepared  it,  William  thought,  with  a  very  good 
.11.  The  closeness  of  the  place  and  impurity  of 
e  air,  with  the  apprehension  they  might  do  him 
me  mischief,  overcame  him  so  that  he  was  near 
inting,  and  doubtiDg  whether  he  should  live  till 
oruing.  In  this  great  strait  the  Lord  appeared 
r  his  help,  administered  strength,  so  that  he  be- 
ved  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  injure  him, 
id  being  weary,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  When 
came  on  deck  in  the  morning  the  men  com- 
bined of  their  hard  lodgings,  and  the  thoughts  of 
ise  imprisonment  and  mean  fare  when  they 
ould  go  on  shore.  He  strove  to  comfort  them, 
>d  exhorted  them  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
The  disappointment  of  our  friend  in  not  being 
rmitted  to  reach  the  place  of  his  religious  ser- 
;e,  being  thrown  among  blood-thirsty  men,  and 
3  probable  confinement  and  suffering  he  would 
dergo,  must  have  been  very  trying  to  him.  He 
ys,  respecting  it :  "  When  I  looked  at  my  present 
uation,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
ence,  fearing  I  might  be  a  stumbling-block  in 
i  way  of  many,  and  bring  dishonour  to  truth,  I 
13  much  cast  down,  and  did  often  cry,  1  Lord,  if 
lad  been  worthy,  thou  wouldst  have  preserved 
:  out  of  the  hands  of  such  unreasonable  men.' 


But  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel  did  cast  his  mantle 
of  love  over  me,  and  still  my  crying,  so  that  I  was 
in  a  good  degree  made  willing  to  submit  to  what 
he  should  see  meet  to  suffer  to  come  upon  me." 
He  was  favoured  with  stillness  and  sweet  compo- 
sure, which  fortified  him  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  He  ate  little  food  for  several  days,  till  he 
could  take  it  with  freedom  of  mind,  and  a  good 
appetite,  which  had  been  quite  gone.  The  men 
grew  milder  towards  him,  and  except  in  one  in- 
stance did  not  offer  him  any  harm,  and  that  man 
was  prevented  from  hurting  him.  One  of  them, 
inquiring  of  a  man-of-war's  captain  they  had  taken 
in  a  vessel,  respecting  his  religious  principles,  he 
told  him  Friends  were  a  strange  people,  denying 
baptism  and  the  supper.  This  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  Friends  on 
those  points,  which  they  heard  patiently,  and  made 
no  objections.  As  they  came  near  the  shore,  they 
were  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war,  who  came 
so  fast  upon  them,  the  men  expected  they  should 
be  released  from  their  captivity ;  and  every  one 
prepared  for  removing,  but  they  were  so  near  the 
rocks,  the  ship  durst  not  follow  them,  and  firing  a 
shot  which  went  over  them,  sheered  off,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  prisoners.  In  a  few 
hours,  having  been  on  board  eleven  days,  they 
came  into  a  small  harbour  near  a  town  called 
Roscoff.  While  they  lay  on  board  the  last  night, 
William  R,eckitt  underwent  much  distress  on  ac- 
count of  a  project  which  three  of  the  Englishmen 
entertained  of  cutting  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour 
He  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  He  thought 
it  could  not  be  done  without  bloodshedding,  if  at 
all,  and  though  his  liberty  was  dear  to  him  as  any 
one's  was,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything 
of  that  kind. 

About  midnight  the  men  came  up  on  deck,  think 
ing  it  time  to  go  to  work,  and  seemed  in  high 
spirits  to  make  the  attempt.    William  was  in 
great  strait  how  to  act,  but  thought  it  best  to  keep 
peace,  if  he  could.    He  sat  down  by  the  principal 
intending  to  lay  hold  of  him  if  he  offered  to  take 
up  a  weapon  which  was  at  hand.    Great  struggles 
were  in  the  man's  mind,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
and  he  was  often  upon  the  point  of  carrying  out 
his  design ;  but  the  Lord  in  great  mercy  inter 
posed.    William  became  calm,  all  fear  was  taken 
away,  and  looking  at  him,  he  saw  the  man's  coun- 
tenance was  more  composed ;  and  asking  him  if 
he  would  go  to  bed,  he  said  he  would ;  and  the  men 
who  had  been  walking  the  deck,  perceiving  that 
nothing  would  be  done,  also  went  to  their  beds 
Seeing  them  retired  for  sleep,  William  lay  down  on 
a  bulkhead,  there  being  nothing  better  in  the  cabin 
and  his  mind  being  released  Irom  the  exercise,  he 
fell  asleep  also,  and  though  stiff  when  he  awoke 


did  not  take  cold.    He  says,  "  the  Lord  was 


pleased  to  preserve  me,  though  I  often  said  in  my 
mind,  I  did  not  think  myself  worthy,  especially 
because  he  had  suffered  this  great  exercise  to  come 
upon  me,  which  I  was  several  times  sensible 
would  have  been  a  light  matter  with  him  to  hinder 
if  he  had  seen  meet.    I  often  cried  to  Him  in  the 
secret  of  my  heart,  that  if  there  was  iniquity  lodg 
ing  in  me,  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  it  away 
and  if  my  going  was  not  consistent  with  his  will 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  show  me  wherein 
had  missed  my  way,  that  I  might  not  bring 
reproach  upon  the  Truth,  and  trouble  upon  his 
people." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  they  searched  the 
prisoners  to  see  what  they  could  get  from  then 
and  took  what  they  found,  yet  giving  William 
Reekitt  his  clothes.    Many  people  came  to  them 


to  converse  with  them.  A  person  of  note  said  he 
was  sorry  to  see  him  there,  and  wished  him  safe 
again  in  England,  and  procured  an  eating  place 
for  him  and  three  others.  A  woman  in  the  house 
showed  much  concern  about  their  walking  to  Mor- 
laix  that  night,  and  desired  the  soldiers  to  procure 
horses  for  them  to  ride,  and  she  would  pay  the 
charge.  They  were  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sary at  Morlaix,  and  such  as  could  not  give  bail 
must  go  to  prison.  The  thoughts  of  a  prison  did 
not  terrify  him,  and  he  did  not  ask  any  one  to  be 
bail  for  him,  but  a  person  volunteered,  who  in  a 
little  time  showed  his  deceit  in  declining  it.  A 
merchant  hearing  of  this,  said  he  would  be  bound 
for  him  as  freely  as  he  would  for  his  own  brother. 
He  was  examined  in  the  admiralty  office,  and 
something  being  said  about  an  oath,  he  told  them 
he  could  not  take  it,  being  against  his  principles. 
Finding  him  scrupulous  on  this  point,  they  put 
many  questions  touching  his  condition  at  home; 
whether  he  was  a  minister;  what  he  was  intending 
to  do  in  Pennsylvania — whether  sent  by  the  Qua- 
kers; whether  they  would  fight,  &c;  to  which  he 
made  reply  or  not,  as  he  thought  proper.  "  About 
this  time,"  he  says,  "  I  suffered  much  in  spirit ; 
the  reason  is  best  known  to  the  Lord.  I  was  much 
afraid  lest  I  should  bring  dishonour  to  Truth 
through  unfaithfulness,  or  some  slip  I  might  make, 
for  want  of  care  in  that  strange  land,  separated 
from  my  brethren,  and  deprived  of  all  outward 
comfort  and  help.  But  this  to  me  was  a  profitable 
eason;  for  I  found  the. fear  of  the  Lord,  which 
was  in  my  heart,  did  preserve  me  from  evil,  and 
from  falling  into  temptation."  Though  such  comr 
pany  was  unpleasant,  and  he  thought  himself  un- 
fit for  conversation,  yet  when  honest  persons  asked 
questions  concerning  our  faith,  he  was  helped  in 
the  openings  of  Truth,  to  give  them  an  answer 
concerning  the  hope  that  was  in  him. 

Charles  Sermanson,  who  often  invited  him  to  his 
house,  asked  why  he  went  abroad  in  such  trou- 
blous times ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  believed  it  to 
be  my  duty;  nothing  else  would  have  induced  me 
to  leave  all  that  were  near  to  me  in  this  world,  as 
wife  and  children,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
obedience  to  what  I  believed  he  required  of  me ; 
for  as  to  outward  gain  or  advantage,  I  had  nothing 
of  that  in  my  view ;  for  such  as  have  freely  received 
must  freely  give.  When  his  wife  understood  I 
had  left  wife  and  children  at  home,  she  said  that 
could  not  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  God." 
William  reminded  her  that  Christ  saith,  "  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children,  houses  or 
lands,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  He 
took  the  liberty  of  reproving  her  husband  for  tak- 
ing the  sacred  Name  in  vain ;  which,  he  supposed 
made  an  alteration  in  his  countenance,  as  she  asked 
what  he  said.  When  Charles  told  her,  she  said  he 
had  done  well,  for  that  was  his  great  weakness, 
and  she  hoped  he  would  take  notice  of  it.  Wil- 
liam remarked,  "by  turning  our  minds  to  the  light 
of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  which  reproveth  for  sin,  as 
we  came  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  we  should  be 
helped  to  overcome  our  weaknesses.  She  said  I 
was  a  saint,  and  had  overcome  the  temptations  of 
the  world.  I  said,  what  I  am,  it  is  by  grace.  I 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  by  grace  I  am  saved 
out  of  many  temptations  of  the  world  ;  yet  was  a 
man  of  like  passions,  and  liable  to  many  weaknesses, 
as  they  were ;  and  was  no  longer  safe  than  whilst 
I  kept  upon  my  watch.  My  mind  was  opened  to 
point  out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  ;  Scripture 
being  brought  to  confirm  the  sufficiency,  work  and 
operation  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men,  with  the  saving  help  there  is 


on  entering  Roscoff — two  of  them  priests,  who  in  it,  as  obedience  is  yielded  unto  it."  Finding 
wished  to  know  his  religion,  but  he  did  not  choose  | freedom,  William  Reekitt  showed  him  the  certifi- 
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catc  he  had  from  his  friends,  which  he  said  he  liked 
very  well.  He  could  but  admire  that  he  should 
take  such  pains  on  account  of  the  cause  of  religion, 
without  any  outward  advantage.  He  was  told  that 
what  William  said  was  the  truth ;  which  the  man 
said  he  did  believe,  but  added,  "  Our  priests  would 
not  go  across  the  room  without  being  paid  for  it." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  account  of  a  providential  escape 
from  shipwreck  is  given  by  one  of  two  Friends,  who 
were  on  board  the  steamer  Adelaid,  bound  for  St. 
John's,  N.  B.,  on  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  mo.  last, 
when  it  occurred  : — ] 

"  During  the  first  night  and  nearly  all  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  were  exposed  to  a  dense  fog. 
At  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Third-day,  being  (as 
was  supposed)  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  the 
machinery  of  the  boat  was  stopped  several  times, 
and  the  whistle  blown,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer 
from  the  port,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful ;  and  whilst  we  were  fully  under  way,  the 
fog  ro-se  suddenly  from  the  water,  giving  the  com- 
mander an  opportunity  to  discover  our  perilous 
situation,  being  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  very 
dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  known  as  the  Wolves. 

"  It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  the  course 
of  the  steamer  was  so  far  changed,  as  to  prevent 
being  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks;  soon  after- 
wards the  fog  shut  down  as  densely  as  before. 

"  This  providential  deliverance  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  passengers, 
as  no  unnecessary  conversation  was  observed  at  the 
table  during  dinner,  which  was  served  mostly  in 
silence  ;  and  the  table  previously  occupied  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  card-playing,  and  which  had  been 
thronged  previous  to  the  occurrence  above-related, 
was  wholly  unoccupied  and  avoided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  passage. 

"  '  I  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me,'  says  one 
of  the  Friends,  '  to  record  this  striking  incident, 
iu  commemoration  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  upon  the  work- 
manship of  his  holy  hand — to  Iliin  be  the  praise 
aud  glory  forever.'  " 

Lion,  Mass.,  Eighth  mo.  20th. 


Ancient  Assyria  anil  the  Bible. 

The  discoveries  of  Layard  at  Nineveh,  though 
curious  and  instructive  in  all  respects,  arc  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Scrip- 
ture. In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  bold  explorer, 
we  seem  to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  for  substantially  the  same  man- 
ners and  customs  prevail  in  Mesopotamia  now  as 
did  three  thousand  years  ago.  There  are  Still  the 
lodges  in  the  cucumber  garden,  which  Isaiah  de- 
scribes ;  the  oxen  still  tread  out  the  corn ;  the 
Vessels  of  bulrushes  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  wild 
aases  of  the  desert,  so  poetically  alluded  to  in  Job, 
.-till  watch  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  pause  for 
him  to  draw  near,  and  then  gallop  away  towards 
the  shadowy  horizon.  To  realize  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Layard  should  be  read.  That  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  Uiblc  ceases  to  be  the  dim,  far-off  record 
it  has  heretofore  appeared ;  light  gleams  along  all 
its  pages;  its  actors  live  and  move  before  us;  we 
b  e  mil'  ourselves  -h  irers  in  the  .story;  and  the 
p  i  t,  for  the  moment,  is  vivified  into  the  present. 

The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  de- 
rived from  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  is  not  less 
remarkable.  The  ba->  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the 
palaces,  now  just  restored  to  light)  after  being  en- 
tombed for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  verify  per- 
petually the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  still  is  to  be 
seen  the  wild  bull  iu  the  net,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  ; 
the  Babylonian  princes  iu  vermilion,  with  dyed 


attire  on  their  heads,  described  by  Bzekiel ;  and 
warriors  bringing  the  heads  of  their  enemies  in 
caskets,  to  cast  them  down  at  the  palace  gates,  as 
was  done  with  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of 
Ahab.  There,  too,  are  painted  shields  hung  on 
the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Jewish  prophet  he  beheld  at  Tyre.  There  are 
the  forts  built  over  against  the  beleaguered  city; 
the  king  placing  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  captive 
princes ;  and  the  idols  of  the  conquered  carried 
away  by  the  victors,  precisely  as  described  by 
Hosea  and  other  sacred  authors.  There,  also,  are 
the  Assyrian  gods,  still  the  same  as  when  their 
portrait  was  drawn  by  those  ancient  writers  five 
and  twenty  centuries  ago — cut  from  trees  of  the 
forest,  decked  with  silver  and  gold,  fastened  with 
nails,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  blue.  The  very 
star  to  which  Amos  alludes  is  yet  on  those  palace 
walls,  above  the  horned  cap  of  the  idol,  though 
the  worshippers  have  been  dead  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  though  the  wild  beasts,  as  predicted, 
have  long  made  their  lairs  there 

Even  the  enormous  circumference  which  Jonah 
gives  to  the  walls  of  Nineveh  is  fully  corroborated 
The  three  days'  journey  of  the  prophet  is  still  re 
quired  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  great  ruins  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  For  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  built  their  cities  as  the  Hindoos  still 
construct  theirs.  First,  one  king  erected  a  palace, 
around  which  grew  up  a  town ;  then  a  new  mon 


arch  built  one,  for  fresher  air,  on  the  verge  of  the 
open  country,  whither  soon  followed  another  town 
and  this  process  was  repeated  till  several  conti 
guous  cities  were  decaying  and  being  erected,  all 
passing,  however,  under  the  one  general  name,  and 
covering  together  an  extent  of  ground  that  would 
otherwise  be  incredible.  The  light  thrown  upon 
Scripture,  the  confirmation  afforded  to  the  Bible 
by  these  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  almost  seems  as  if  that  ancient 
city,  after  being  buried,  had  been  allowed  to  be 
disinterred,  solely  to  confound  the  folly  of  modern 
skep  ticism . — Ledger 


Babies,  what  the  Russians  do  ivith  them. — In 
the  life  of  a  Iiussian  peasant  there  is  a  period  an 
terior  to  all  tunics,  mantles,  and  even  sheepskins, 
during  which  they  lived  a  kind  of  mummy  life,  only, 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first,  instead  of  the 
last  stage  of  their  existance.  For  the  youngest 
children  are  always  swaddled  and  rolled  up  tight 
in  bandages,  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  put 
away  without  risk  of  getting  themselves  into  mis 
chief  or  danger.  On  entering  one  of  their  houses 
an  enthusiastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upon 
some  pagan  tribe,  having  their  idols  and  penatc 
with  the  head  well  carved  out  and  the  rest  of  tb 
body  left  iu  a  block,  lie  looks  curiously  at  one 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on 
peg,  a  third  swung  over  one  of  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof,  and  rocked  by  the  mother,  who  has  the 
cord  looped  over  her  foot.  "  Why,  that  is  a 
child!"  cries  the  traveller,  with  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  experienced  on  treading  upon  a  toad  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  stone.  "  Why,  what  cls2 
should  it  be  '.'"  answers  the  mother.  Having' learnt 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  inquisitive  traveller 
wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  habits  of  the 
creatures;  but  his  curiosity  being  somewhat  damped 
by  the  extreme  dirt  of  the  little  figure,  he  inquires 
of  the  parent  when  it  was  washed.  "Washed 
shrieks  the  horrified  mother,  "Washed!  What, 
trash  a  child  ?  You  would  kill  it." — [Spottisicoodc's 
Journey  through  Asia. 


JSeic  Mode  of  Preserving  Grain. — The  result 
of  some  experiments  made  in  France,  in  the  pre- 


servation of  grain,  have  but  very  recently  b  |, 
published.    A  year  ago,  exactly  2175  bushels 
American  wheat  were,  by  way  of  trial,  enclo 
in  two  silos  of  sheet-iron — large  cylinders,  sun! 
the  ground — and  were  carefully  closed,  sealed  ill 
covered.    The  seals  were  removed  in  the  first  w<  I 
of  last  month,  in  presence  of  two  delegates  fr  L 
the  War  Office,  and  of  several  members  of  j> 
Commission  for  Military  Stores.    The  grain  i  i 
then  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  and  un; 
mously  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  A\ 
when  sealed  up.    The  cost  of  preserving  corn  !r 
means  of  these  silos  does  not  exceed  16  cents  I 
2|  bushels,  while  all  danger  of  loss  by  fire  or  \\ 
niin  is  entirely  obviated. — Scientific  American^- 


Selected  for  "The  Friend  I 

Christian  Baptism. 
You  may  see  a  distinction  between  the  bapt  ji 
of  John,  with  his  element  of  water,  which  iii]t 
decrease — a  forerunner  of  Christ's  baptism  wl.ji 
doth  increase,  who  came  after  John;  who  b|- 
tizeth  with  fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  |) 
cometh  with  his  fan,  and  thoroughly  purgeth  I 
floor  of  the  heart  from  sin  and  corruption,  :il 
burueth  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fl 
This  fire  that  is  unquenchable  is  above  the  nati  jl 
fire  that  may  be  quenched,  Christ  gathered)  I 
wheat  into  his  garner;  into  which  garner  the  d<| 
with  his  foul  spirit,  nor  none  of  his  vermin,  his  - 
lowers,  can  come  to  hurt  God's  seed  or  wheat.  1 
men  and  women  must  come  to  this  baptism  if 
Christ,  before  ever  they  know  the  wheat  or  seeci 
God  come  into  God's  garner;  for  John,  who  sjl 
he  must  decrease — his  baptism  with  outward  jj 
mentary  water — doth  not  bring  the  wheat  into  G(  I1 
garner.  And  the  apostle  said  he  thanked  (  I 
that  he  had  baptized  none  of  the  Corinthian- 
Crispus  and  Gaius,  &c. ;  for  Christ  sent  him  DOl 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  not  with  I.1 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  shoukje 
made  of  none  effect. 

When  Christ  came  to  be  baptized  of  John,  J  in 
forbad  him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be  bapti |1 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?"    And  J,4 
said,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  beconJb 
us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness;"  then  he  stiff  I 
him.    So  here  John  knew  that  himself  mustje 
baptized  with  Christ's  baptism,  with  fire,  and  \\ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  seed  of  God,  the  wU 
be  gathered  into  God's  garner.    John  answi  1 
the  Pharisees,  when  they  questioned  him,  "  1  1 
tize  you  with  water,  but  there  standcth  one  amoral 
you,  whom  ye  know  not;  he  that  cometh  after 
which  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  lab  I 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."    And  John  >- 
Jesus  come  unto  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  Lam1 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  worl 
this  is  he  of  whom  John  said,  "  After  me  con  h 

man  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was 
fore  me,  aud  that  he  should  be  made  manifes 
Israel,  therefore  came  I  baptizing  with  wat 
Here  John  clearly  declarcth  for  what  end  he 
sent  to  baptize  with  water,  namely  that  Ob 
might  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  the  Jews 
had  the  figures  and  shadows  of  Christ.  John  c 
nol  -ay  he  came  baptizing  with  water  that  Chjst 
might  be  manifest  to  the  Gentiles  or  heathen,  it 
to  Israel.  And  the  apostle  said  to  the  Corintbi^ 
he  was  not  scut  to  baptize,  namely,  with  the  elet 
of  water,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  li  IW 
the  Corinthians,  which  were  the  Gentiles,  "  By  " 
Spirit  arc  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whe  j 
we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free,  W 
have  been  nil  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.'  W 
his  was  the  spiritual  baptism  of  Christ,  that  ic 
apostle  brought  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into.  '1  -n 
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i  rely  the  Apostle  Paul  must  see  the  decreasing  of 
!  hn's  baptism  with  elementary  water,  who  brought 

to  the  spiritual  baptism. 
:  Writing  to  the  Ephesians,  he  exhorts  them  to 
jep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace; 
j  d  saith,  "  there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even 
I  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.  One 

I  rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
a  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
;!u  all."  So  God  was  in  them  all,  and  through 
r1  m  all,  by  his  Spirit ;  and  this  was  the  one  Lord, 
<  3  faith  and  one  baptism,  that  the  apostle  brought 
t!  i  Church  of  Christ,  the  Ephesians  to.  This  was 
■  ;  John's  baptism  with  elementary  water,  but 
(  rist's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  burned 
i]  the  chaff,  by  which  God  s  wheat  or  seed  was 

hered  into  his  garner.    Surely  these  Ephesians 

I I  their  wheat  gathered  into  God's  garner ;  for 
tj:  apostle  saith,  they  sat  together  in  heavenly 
Bees  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  John's  decreasing  bap- 
t  n  with  elementary  water  had  been  Christ's  bap- 
t  q,  then  the  apostle  would  not  have  thanked  God 
t  baptized  none  but  these  few,  nor  have  said 
C  rist  did  not  send  him  to  baptize  with  water,  but 
t  oreach  the  gospel — but  it  is  clear  the  apostle  did 
b  ig  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  one  spiritual 
bitism  of  Christ  Jesus.  As  John  had  fulfilled 
hi  course  of  elementary  water  baptism,  he  saith  of 
b  iself,  that  he  must  decrease — then  Christ's  bap- 
ti  i  came  in  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
w  ch  doth  increase.  That  which  doth  continually 
djrease,  must  finally  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
wch  continues  to  increase,  must  finally  overspread 
a  —and  Christ  Jesus  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
tcjlay  and  forever,  is  the  true  and  heavenly  bap- 
ti  r  with  his  heavenly,  unquenchable  fire  and  Holy 
Slrit.  As  there  is  but  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  so 
tire  is,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  one 
bitism,  and  that  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  water 
b^ti.-m  having  accomplished  its  object,  has  no  more 
Mgation  in  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  set 
nin  regenerated  hearts,  sanctified  by  the  baptism 
oft  he  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  which  no  application 
olvater  can  effect.  As  to  the  baptism  of  infants, 
itl  a  mere  human  tradition,  for  which  neither  pre- 
W.  nor  practice  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures. 
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'e  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
d,  a  handsomely  got-up  duodecimo  volume  of 
pages,  entitled  "  The  impending  Crisis  of  the 
h  :  How  to  meet  it,"  by  Hinton  Rowan  Helper, 
orth  Carolina.  Not  having  had  time  to  read 
irately  the  whole  of  the  work,  we  are  not  pre- 
i  to  speak  positively  of  its  merits,  but  so  far 
re  have  gone  it  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
uction  for  a  Southerner,  especially  at  the  pre- 
time,  when  the  pro-slavery  mania  seems  so 

ie  author  says  in  his  preface  that  in  writing 
book,  it  has  been  no  part  of  his  purpose  "  to 
unmerited  opprobrium  upon  slaveholders,  or  to 
iy  any  special  friendliness  or  sympathy  for  the 
vs.  1  have  considered  my  subject  more  par- 
irly  with  reference  to  its  economic  aspects  as 
•ds  the  whites  ;  not  with  reference,  except  in 
y  slight  degree,  to  its  humanitarian  or  reli- 
aspects."  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  book 
ads  in  statistics  of  almost  every  kind  having 
;nce  to  the  political  economy  and  material 
ictions  of  the  slave  and  the  free  States  ;  and 
sive  calculations  are  exhibited,  demonstrating 
jhe  jperiority  in  all  these  respects  of  the  latter 
)ve  the  former ;  likewise  showing  that  a  crisis 


is  fast  approaching,  which,  unless  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  States  to 
break  down  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  slave- 
holders, must  inevitably  so  completely  cripple  or 
destroy  the  little  wealth  and  energy  still  remaining 
among  them,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  those 
States  to  occupy  any  but  a  very  inferior  and  con- 
temptible position  in  the  nation  and  in  the  scale  of 
those  great  interests  that  constitute  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  communities. 

The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings, and  we  think  he  occasionally  allows  them  to 
urge  him  into  the  use  of  language,  hardly  becom- 
ing the  serious  importance  of  the  subject  he  is 
treating  on,  or  compatible  with  the  moderation  and 
kindly  regard  which  most  readily  carries  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  mend  or  to 
change. 

The  work,  however,  carries  with  it  the  evidence 
of  much  labour  and  research,  and  if  the  reading 
people  at  the  South  can  be  persuaded  to  give  it  a 
perusal,  it  must,  we  think,  give  them  many  new 
ideas,  and  awaken  feelings  not  very  flattering  or 


comfortable 
a  comparison 


We  take  the  following  extract  from 


Hb. 

•ef 


between  the  free  and  the  slave 

States  : — 

"  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  intelligent 
Southerner  that  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
North  for  almost  every  article  of  utility  and  adorn- 
ment, from  matches,  shoe-pegs  and  paintings,  up  to 
cotton-mills,  steamships  and  statuary ;  that  we  have 
no  foreign  trade,  no  princely  merchants,  nor  re- 
spectable artists  ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  free 
states,  we  contribute  nothing  to  the  literature,  polite 
arts  and  inventions  of  the  age ;  that,  for  want  of 
profitable  employment  at  home,  large  numbers  of 
our  native  population  find  themselves  necessitated 
to  emigrate  to  the  West,  whilst  the  free  states  retain 
not  only  the  larger  proportion  of  those  born  within 
their  own  limits,  but  induce,  annually,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreigners  to  settle  and  remain  amongst 
them ;  that  almost  everything  produced  at  the 
North  meets  with  ready  sale,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  demand,  even  among  our  own 
citizens,  for  the  productions  of  Southern  industry ; 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of 
business  amongst  us,  the  North  becomes,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  proprietor  and  dispenser  of  all  our 
floating  wealth,  and  that  we  are  dependent  on 
Northern  capitalists  for  the  means  necessary  to 
build  our  railroads,  canals  and  other  public  im- 
provements ;  that  if  we  want  to  visit  a  foreign 
country,  even  though  it  may  lie  directly  South  of 
us,  we  find  no  convenient  way  of  getting  there  ex- 
cept by  taking  passage  through  a  Northern  port ; 
and  that  nearly  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  from  insurance  and  ship- 
ping offices,  and  from  the  thousand  and  one  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  country,  accrue  to  the  North, 
and  are  there  invested  in  the  erection  of  those  mag- 
nificent cities  and  stupendous  works  of  art  which 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  South,  and  attest  the  supe- 
riority of  free  institutions ! 

The  North  is  the  Mecca  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  it  they  must  and  do  make  two  pilgrimages  per 
annum — one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  All 
our  commercial,  mechanical,  manufacture!,  and 
literary  supplies  come  from  there.  We  want  Bibles, 
brooms,  buckets  and  books,  and  we  go  to  the  North  ; 
we  want  pens,  ink,  paper,  wafers  and  envelopes, 
and  we  go  to  the  North ;  we  want  shoes,  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  umbrellas  and  pocket-knives,  and 
we  go  to  the  North ;  we  want  furniture,  crockery, 
glassware  and  pianos,  and  we  go  to  the  North  ;  we 
want  toys,  primers,  school-books,  fashionable  ap- 
parel, machinery,  medicines,  tomb-stones,  and  a 
thousand  other  tilings,  and  we  go  to  the  North  for 


them  all.  Instead  of  keeping  our  money  in  circu- 
lation at  home,  by  patronizing  our  own  mechanics, 
manufacturers  and  labourers,  we  send  it  all  away 
to  the  North,  and  there  it  remains ;  it  never  falls 
into  our  hands  again. 

In  one  way  or  another  we  are  more  or  less  sub- 
servient to  the  North  every  day  of  our  lives.  In 
infancy  we  are  swaddled  in  Northern  muslin ;  in 
childhood  we  are  humoured  with  Northern  gewgaws ; 
in  youth  we  are  instructed  out  of  Northern  books; 
at  the  age  of  maturity  we  sow  our  '  wild  oats'  on 
Northern  soil ;  in  middle-life  we  exhaust  our  wealth, 
energies  and  talents  in  the  dishonourable  vocation 
of  entailing  our  dependence  on  our  children  and  on 
our  children's  children,  and,  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  those  around  us, 
in  giving  aid  and  succour  to  every  department  of 
Northern  power ;  in  the  decline  of  life  we  remedy 
our  eye-sight  with  Northern  spectacles,  and  sup- 
port our  infirmities  with  Northern  canes ;  in  old 
age  we  are  drugged  with  Northern  physic ;  and, 
finally,  when  we  die,  our  inanimate  bodies,  shrouded 
in  Northern  cambric,  are  stretched  upon  the  bier, 
borne  to  the  grave  in  a  Northern  carriage,  entombed 
with  a  Northern  spade,  and  memorized  with  a 
Northern  slab  ! 

Eut  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  in 
illustration  of  this  unmanly  and  unnational  de- 
pendence, which  is  so  glaring  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  apparent  to  even  the  most  careless  and  super- 
ficial observer.  All  the  world  sees,  or  ought  to 
see,  that  in  a  commercial,  mechanical,  manufac- 
tural,  financial,  and  literary  point  of  view,  we  are 
as  helpless  as  babes ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Free  States,  our  agricultural  resources  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  misunderstood  and  misman- 
aged ;  and  that,  instead  of  cultivating  among  our- 
selves a  wise  policy  of  mutual  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  respect  to  individuals,  and  of  self- 
reliance  with  respect  to  the  South  at  large,  instead 
of  giving  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the 
industrial  enterprises  projected  in  our  midst,  and 
instead  of  building  up,  aggrandizing  and  beautify- 
ing our  own  States,  cities  and  towns,  we  have  been 
spending  our  substance  at  the  North,  and  are  daily 
augmenting  and  strengthening  the  very  power  which 
now  has  us  so  completely  under  its  thumb." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  2d. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
Queen  had  gone  to  Balmoral. 

The  details  of  the  news  from  India  add  nothing  im- 
portant to  what  has  already  been  published.  Delhi  was 
still  held  by  the  mutineers.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  killed 
at  Cawnpore.  The  garrison  pressed  by  famine,  surren- 
dered to  the  natives,  when  in  violation  of  solemn  pro- 
mises, they  were  all  massaered.  Amongst  the  killed  at 
that  place,  are  Sir  George  Parker,  Col.  Williams,  and 
other  officers.  The  natives  murdered  about  240  women 
and  children  at  Caivnpore.  On  the  5th  of  Seventh  mo., 
an  obstinate  battle  was  fought  before  Agra,  between  the 
garrison  of  the  place  and  the  mutineers,  ten  thousand  in 
number.  The  British  forces  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a 
heavy  loss.  Other  sanguinary  engagements  are  reported 
in  some  of  which  the  mutineers  were  successful,  and 
in  others  were  defeated.  The  contest  appears  to  be 
marked  by  savage  cruelty  on  both  sides.  The  London 
Times  urges  the  British  government  to  destroy  Delhi,  so 
as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  It  calls  for 
"  terrible  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  fiends"  in 
Hindostan.  The  East  India  Company  have  made  a  re- 
quisition for  about  6000  additional  troops,  which  it  is 
calculated,  after  allowing  for  contingencies,  will  raiso 
the  European  force  in  India  to  80,000  men.  The  num- 
ber sent  out  will  exceed,  by  a  few  thousand  men,  the  aid 
specified  by  the  Governor-Ueneral  to  be  in  his  opinion 
requisite. 

The  London  Times,  and  other  leading  papers  Strongly 
urge  the  immediate  construction  of  a  telegraph,  to  India, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Atlantic  cable  for  that  purpose. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  10th,  had  been  re- 
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ceived.  Lord  Elgin  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  Seventh 
month,  and  was  about  to  proceed  northward  in  the 
Shannon,  accompanied  by  six  gun-boats.  He  is  expected 
to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river,  near  Pekin, 
and  there  endeavour  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  French  Emperor  and  Alexander  of  Russia  are  to 
have  a  conference  shortly  at  Darmstadt. 

The  Mexican  Envoy  had  arrived  at  Cadiz,  where  he 
would  embark  for  Mexico.  A  dispatch  from  Madrid 
states  that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared  that 
before  proceeding  to  hostilities  with  Mexico,  Spain  would 
publish  a  manifesto,  explaining  the  question  at  issue,  and 
permit  Mexico  to  open  fresh  negotiations. 

Fresh  political  arrests  were  being  made  at  Geneva  and 
Turin.  The  Pope  was  expected  to  return  to  Rome  in  a 
few  days.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  his 
reception. 

A  terrible  conflagration  had  occurred  at  Magdeburg, 
Prussia.  The  large  military  storehouses,  railroad  bridge 
and  terminus,  and  many  private  houses  were  destroyed. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  returned  to  Stockholm  in 
improved  health.  Another  report  says  he  is  not  likely 
to  live  long. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Italy  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  20,000  men. 

Liverpool  Markets. — Cotton  was  firm,  without  change 
in  prices.  The  grain  crops  had  been  secured  in  good 
condition.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  and  declining.  The 
quotations  were  for  red  wheat,  Is.  Id.  a  8s.  a  Id.  per  70 
pounds;  mixed  and  yellow  corn,  36s.  per  480  pounds; 
Ohio  flour,  32s.  a  32s.  Gd. 

HAVANA. — At  the  latest  dates  the  yellow  fever  still 
prevailed.  The  crops  of  the  Island,  especially  of  sugar, 
promised  to  be  very  large.  Speculators  were  using  every 
effort  to  keep  up  prices,  but  with  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  exports  for  the  year  ending 
Sixth  mo.  30th,  185*7,  according  to  the  books  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  were  as  follows  : — Domestic  produce,  $278,- 
906,713;  foreign  goods  exported,  $14,905,509;  specie, 
$69,130,924;  total,  $362,949,144.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  consisted  of  goods,  paying  duty,  $294,160,- 
385;  free  goods,  $54,267,507;  specie,  $12,461,799; 
total,  $360,890,141.  The  exports  of  specie  for  the  last 
eight  years  have  amounted  to  $319,483,808;  the  im- 
ports for  the  same  time  to  $47,076,337.  From  1850  to 
1857,  inclusive,  the  aggregate  of  imports  is  stated  at 
$2,1  16,846,873;  that  of  exports  at  $2,097,602,393;  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports,  $19,244,460. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  671.  On  the  14th, 
sales  of  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.35  a  $1.44,  for 
white  Southern;  $1.25  a  $1.31,  for  red  do.;  $1.35  a 
$1.38,  for  white  Kentucky,  and  $1.35,  for  white  Ohio. 
Corn  was  in  fair  request  at  74  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  Ohio  flour, 
$5.50  a  $6.15  ;  Southern,  $5.50  a  $5.90. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  217.  Under  one 
year,  80. 

Vermont. — At  the  election  in  this  State  last  week, 
Fletcher,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  received 
25,675  votes;  Kcyes,  Democrat,  12,014  ;  scattering,  220. 
The  Republicans  elected  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  ; 
in  the  House  there  will  be  189  Republicans  and  38  op- 
position. 

J'lt/j/ic  Lands. — The  receipts  from  public  lands,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1857,  in  the 
several  States  and  territories,  were  $3,829,480. 

The  Railroad  Convention,  which  has  been  in  session  in 
New  York,  has  adjourned,  after  proposing  various  mea- 
sures for  the  government  of  their  business.  They  pro- 
pose to  abolish  the  system  of  seeking  business  through 
runners,  freight  solicitors  and  printed  handbills,  and  in- 
stead will  U3e  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers  to 
make  known  their  facilities  for  doing  business.  They 
propose  also  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  fast  trains  over 
their  respective  roads,  a  uniform  and  increased  freight 
tariff,  and  abolition  of  the  free-pass  system. 

Kansas. — The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Grasshop- 
per Falls  (Free  State)  Convention,  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  a  his- 
tory of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  19  given,  and  the  present 
stale  of  affairs  in  that  territory  discussed.  The  address 
alleges,  as  the  chief  incentive  to  a  participation  in  the 
election,  the  urgent  appeals  which  are  received  from  the 
Free  States,  but  expresses  little  hope  of  success.  The 
document  contains  a  special  clause  to  the  people  of 
Missouri,  setting  forth  the  relative  positions  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  and  imploring  the  citizens  of  the  hitter  to 
refrain  from  another  invasion,  believing  that  if  the  pre- 
vious course  of  aggression  is  persisted  in,  a  protracted 
and  bloody  war  must  ensue.  The  address  concludes  by 
exhorting  the  people  of  Kansas  to  vote  at  the  coming 
election,  in  pursuance  of  the  nrtion  of  the  Convention. 

Utah. — According  to  the  Mormon  papers,  the  harvest 


has  been  abundant,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. They  expressed  themselves  unable  to  under- 
stand the  motives  of  the  government  in  despatching  a 
force  against  them  ;  declared  that  they  intended  no  harm 
to  anybody  ;  disclaimed  any  intention  of  entering  into  a 
conflict;  armed  or  otherwise,  and  simply  asked  "to  be 
let  alone."  It  was  not  apprehended  that  the  troops 
would  find  any  wrongs  to  redress,  nor  was  it  the  Mor- 
mon purpose  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  In  other  words,  the  most  paci- 
fic intentions  and  inclinations  were  expressed.  The 
great  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  progressing  favour- 
ably. It  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  architectural 
beauty,  far  surpassing  that  built  at  Nauvoo.  Several 
years  must  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  building. 
They  estimate  the  present  Mormon  population  of  Utah 
at  60,000. 

The  Money  Panic. — The  alarm  which  commenced  in 
New  York  by  the  disastrous  and  unexpected  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  soon  created  a  panic 
under  the  influence  of  which  securities  of  every  kind 
rapidly  depreciated,  and  the  Banks  commenced  a  cur- 
tailment of  their  loans  ;  those  of  New  York  reducing 
them  about  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  twelve  days.  A 
severe  money  pressure  ensued,  causing  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
our  principal  cities.  A  number  of  suspensions  and  fail- 
ures have  taken  place,  in  some  instances,  it  is  said,  of 
parties  whose  assets  on  settlement  would  show  a  large 
surplus  beyond  their  liabilities,  but  who  found  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  their  engagements  when  due.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  week  it  was  hoped  the  panic  was 
subsiding,  and  confidence  gradually  returning.  The 
New  York  Bank  statement  for  the  week  ending  Ninth 
month  12th,  shows  a  balance  of  twelve  millions  in  specie, 
— an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  since  last  week. 
The  Bank  discounts  had  been  reduced  about  two  mil- 
lions during  the  week. 

Miscellaneous. — New  Sugar.  —  The  first  hogshead  of 
sugar  of  the  new  crop  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1st 
inst.    It  was  from  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

The  United  States  and  Madeira. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Union,  writing  from  Funehal, 
Madeira,  says  there  is  now  very  little  commerce  between 
that  Island  and  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  total 
failure  of  the  vintages  since  1851,  and  to  there  being  but 
the  one  article  of  export,  namely,  wine. 

Discovery  of  Copper. — A  vein  of  copper,  four  feet  wide, 
and  of  unknown  depth,  and  yielding  from  12 J  to  65  per 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Haywood  county,  N.  C. 

A  Caravan  Destroyed. — Letters  from  Syria  report  the 
total  destruction  in  the  desert  of  a  caravan.  It  consisted 
of  500  persons  and  1000  camels,  laden  with  merchan- 
dize, and  started  from  Damascus  on  the  29th  of  Sixth 
month,  but  by  some  mismanagement  lost  its  way.  The 
entire  caravan  perished,  with  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  persons,  who  were  rescued  from  certain  death 
in  the  sand  by  wandering  Arabs. 

The  Ocean-Crossing  Cable. — Professor  Morse,  writing 
home  an  account  of  the  failure  to  lay  the  telegraphic 
cable  across  the  Atlantic,  says,  "the  electric  connection 
was  perfect ;  and  yet  the  farther  we  paid  out  the  feebler 
were  the  currents,  indicating  a  difficulty,  which,  however, 
I  do  not  consider  serious,  while  it  is  of  a  nature  to  re- 
quire attentive  investigation."  This  difficulty  was  sug- 
gested before  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  was  fear- 
ed that  it  would  be  great  enough  to  interfere  with  effi- 
cient communication.  Professor  Morse  expresses  himself 
otherwise,  though  his  mind  does  not  seem  altogether  free 
from  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-S 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth 
the  9th  of  next  mouth,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committ 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  oi 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  a 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Comn  jec. 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Se  lid- 
day,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ier- 
noon  train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city  |t  4 
o'clock. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GI  & 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Se  jid- 
day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month  next.    Apply  to 

Thomas  Conari 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  ,. 
Ninth  mo.  7th,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  AVest-Town  Boarding-S  ,ool 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  n  fth. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  lk< 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintend  ;  at 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  Ni  104 
Arch  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURI 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  1 
ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-da}-  in  the 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  ( 
five  mouths.    Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut 
127  N.  Ninth 

John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  oi 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  stree 


for 

Ch- 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  ijler 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,PhSa 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  CiW* 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  185' 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friemi 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acciabl, 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concus  a 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  ill  ft' 
weeks.    As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  <jvcr 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measiM 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  bt  I 
suspended.    Friends  who  feel  an  interest  iu  tbiiper 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  gn 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  tifla 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  1(  t  o 
for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  WortlWfl 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  departn 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.    Extract  from  the  Mfntl 

Thomas  Evans,  C 


ni 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  M 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintend «e  t 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted!  ;  l 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebknkzeb  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  (.. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Thebes,  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  25,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  10.) 

talking  among  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  in 
1  mountains  of  Thebes,  the  memorials  sometimes 
3  ride  and  ambition,  and  sometimes  of  domestic 

2tion,  and  of  dim  but  struggling  religious  hope, 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
ir  i  whom  they  originated  ;  so  ingenious  and  me- 
li  tive,  and  in  general  so  pacific  in  their  disposi- 
■i<.3  towards  other  nations,  my  mind  was  pro- 
b|idly  affected.  Especially  when  I  saw  them 
'niing  after  the  truth,  but  still  sinking  into  dark- 

>  I        C  J  O 

ic- ; — multiplying  gods,  under  the  names  and 
His  of  Horus,  Athor,  Anubis,  Osiris,  Isis,  Pthab, 
.c  I  know  not  how  many  others,  and  yet  reject- 
.npr  not  seeing  God  in  bis  truth  and  simplicity; 
i-jiable  to  crush  the  desire  of  immortality  and 
e'not  understanding  the  time,  the  method,  or  the 
-o'?e  of  its  realization; — demonstrating  that  the 
r«  test  human  wisdom  without  God  to  guide  it,  is 
u  i  light  to  error  and  a  beacon  to  destruction, — 
i  It  grateful,  that  God,  the  only  source  of  true 
u  ance,  had  made  himself  known  to  the  world, 
n  had  put  an  end  to  doubt.    Clasping  to  my 
„Oi  aa  that  Bible,  which  from  early  life  had  been 
rj  a-tructor  and  my  consolation,  my  joy  in  pros- 
si  y  and  my  hope  in  trial,  I  felt  it  to  be  more 
Taous  than  ever ;  and  I  recognized  anew,  in  the 
.  u  <lc  Son  of  Mar}-,  a  greater  teacher  than  the 
rjiajjr3  of  Pioman,  Grecian,  or  Egyptian  wisdom. 
:*  lius  the  time  allotted  us  has  passed.  There 
•;raionuments  of  art  and  attractions  of  nature  still 
:*d  r  up  this  river  of  rivers.    But  they  are  not 
^'•rjir  eyes ;  and  Philae  with  its  broken  and  its 
d  a  ing  columns,  and  the  sounding  cataracts,  and 
tH'ula,  not  unknown  to  history,  cannot  be  seen  by 
t^.j  The  Rais  of  our  little  boat,  instructed  by  the 
^irk  has  given  his  orders.  The  sailors,  with  their 
/jidsong  upon  their  lips,  are  already  seated  at 
!jjie  oars.  Time  is  the  controller  of  action.  Each 
:nt  has  it3  own  history,  and  issues  its  own 
ands.    I  gave  a  parting  look  to  the  mighty 
eetural  monuments  of  a  buried  nation,  and 
3r  the  last  time  the  mountain  of  tonib3. 


■I** 


LI 


ill* 


SS  WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  THE  TEMPLES 
AND  TOMBS  OF  THEBES. 

The  oar  is  dipping  in  the  waves, 

That  bear  me  on  their  watery  wings. 

Farewell  to  Egypt's  land  of  graves! 

Farewrll.  the  monument?  of  kings! 


They  died  • — and  chang'd  the  living  throne 
For  chambers  of  the  mountain  stone. 

I  trod  the  vast  sepulchral  halls, 

Designed  their  lifeless  dust  to  keep, 

And  read  upon  the  chisell'd  walls 
The  emblems  of  their  final  sleep  ; 

And  learned,  that  when  they  bow'd  to  die, 

They  hoped  for  immortality. 

Dark  was  the  way.    They  knew  not  how 
That  other  life  would  come  again, 

To  rend  the  flinty  mountain's  brow, 
That  overlooks  the  Thebean  plain. 

But  if  aright  their  hearts  they  read, 

The  rocks  at  last  would  yield  their  dead. 

Oh,  yes  !    The  instincts  of  the  heart, 

In  every  land,  in  every  clime, 
The  great,  ennobling  truth  impart, 

That  life  has  empire  over  time. 
Death  for  eternal  life  makes  room, 
And  heaven  is  born  upon  the  tomb. 

They  saw  the  end,  but  not  the  way, 

The  life  to  come,  but  not  the  power  ; 

And  felt,  when  call'd  in  dust  to  lay, 

The  doubt  and  anguish  of  the  hour. 

Oh,  Christ!    By  Thee  the  word  is  spoken ; 

The  power  is  given  ;  the  tomb  is  broken. 

Egypt,  Pyramids  of  Ghezeh,  March  17,  1853. 
We  realized  the  anticipated  pleasure,  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last  letter,  in  stopping  at  the  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan  ; — eighty  miles  below  Osioot,  where 
I  last  wrote.  These  tombs  are  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity ; — it  being  conceded,  I  be- 
lieve, by  those  who  profess  to  be  learned  in  early 
Egyptian  history,  that  some  of  them  were  excavated 
in  the  time  of  Ositarsen  First.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  intimate,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
king  that  Joseph  and  his  brethren  came  into 
Egypt. 

On  entering  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
are  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nile  on  the 
side  of  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  the  ruins  of  an 
Arab  village,  we  noticed  the  deep  square  pits, 
which  we  had  seen  in  other  places.  They  are  not 
found,  however,  in  all  the  Egyptian  tombs.  They 
are  cut  with  great  exactness  and  care  in  the  rock, 
without  any  fixed  relative  position,  but  often  near 
the  centre  of  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  ;  about 
six  feet  square,  and  varying  in  depth  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet.  The  bodies  of  dead  persons, — pro- 
bably those  not  entitled  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour, — were  deposited  in  them. 

The  sepulchral  chambers  in  this  place  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  the  kings  and  queens  in  the 
mountains  of  Thebes;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said,  I 
think,  that  they  are  inferior  in  architectural  beauty. 
Certainly  the  proportions  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  columns  with  which  they  are  orna- 
mented, indicate  artistic  conceptions,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  very  early  age  which 
is  assigned  to  them.  The  shafts  of  some  of  the 
columns  are  fluted  polygons  of  sixteen  sides,  differ- 
ing in  style  from  any  we  had  noticed  elsewhere ; 
and  from  the  similarity  which  they  bear  to  columns 
of  later  date  in  other  countries,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  architects  of  Egypt,  whose  elaborate 
works  could  not  exist  without  being  widely  known, 
furnished  suggestions,  which  had  their  influence  in 
fhr  progress  and  perfection  of  Grecian  art. 


The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  are  especially  re- 
markable for  the  character  of  their  sculptures  and 
paintings,  which  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  domestic  scenes,  and  with  the  scenes  and  arts 
of  common  life.  Mingled  with  representations  of 
dancing  and  hunting,  are  other  representations  of 
men  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  various  other  ways;  such  as  wa- 
tering flax,  manufacturing  cloth  from  flax,  fishing 
with  nets,  making  bread,  feeding  cattle,  playing 
games  of  ball,  making  pottery,  blowing  glass,  tak- 
ing inventories  of  goods,  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  the  bastinado,  and  performing  various  active 
and  athletic  feats.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
execution;  but  some  of  the  paintings,  estimated  on 
any  just  principles  which  are  known  to  the  art, 
must  be  regarded  as  admirable.  Some  of  the  fig- 
ures are  in  perspective,  and  are  executed  with  skill 
in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others. 

In  wandering  a  few  months  ago  through  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  I  felt, 
as  I  trod  the  very  dwellings  they  had  inhabited, 
that  I  knew,  from  what  I  saw  around  me,  much 
more  than  I  could  learn  elsewhere,  of  the  domestic 
occupations,  habits  and  life  of  the  people.  They 
were  records  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  And 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  have  left  a  similar  conviction  in  respect  to 
ancient  Egypt.  Dead  in  fact,  and  dead  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  history,  it  may  still  be  said  of 
Egypt, — what  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other  na- 
tion,— that  she  still  lives  in  her  own  burying  place. 

We  are  now  amid  different  scenes.  In  seven 
days  from  Beni  Hassan,  and  nineteen  from  Thobes, 
a  voyage  down  the  Nile  of  Unusual  length,  we  have 
at  last  reached  the  pleasant  town  of  Ghezeh, 
directly  opposite  the  town  of  Old  Cairo  and  the 
enchanting  island  of  Rhoda.  From  Ghezeh  to  the 
celebrated  pyramids  of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Egypt,  but  which  are  now  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  pyramids  of  Ghezeh,  is  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  When  the  country  is  overflowed  by 
the  Nile,  the  route  is  circuitous  and  is  longer. 

The  excursion  from  Ghezeh  to  the  pyramids  is 
a  pleasant  one.  Skirting  the  town  of  G  hezeh,  and 
on  the  edge  of  its  wide  and  fertile  plain,  is  an  im- 
mense forest  of  palm-trees,  regularly  set  out,  and 
all  of  them  of  great  height.  Standing  erect,  and 
destitute  of  branches,  excepting  the  long  feathery 
limbs  which  fan  the  air  at  their  top,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  tall  and  majestic  columns.  The 
limbs  at  the  top,  reaching  out  towards  each  other, 
form  a  roof  overhead,  excluding  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  inviting  the  foot  of  the  traveller  to 
its  shade.  We  passed  through  the  edge  of  this 
forest.  On  leaving  it,  we  proceeded  over  a  plain 
of  great  fertility  and  high  cultivation,  which  bore 
marks  of  being  overflowed  in  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  old  plain 
of  Memphis.  The  city  of  Memphis,  of  which 
scarcely  a  ruin  now  remains,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up  the  river.  In  two  hours  we  reached  the 
base  of  the  great  pyramid. 

This  pyramid,  which  has  in  its  immediate  vici- 
nity a  number  of  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height ;  with  a  square 
base  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  on  each 
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side;  and  is  said  to  cover  twelve  acres  of  ground. 
According  to  the  statements  of  ancient  historians, 
it  was  twenty  years  in  building,  and  required  the 
labour  of  three  hundred  aud  sixty  thousand  men. 
On  the  summit  is  a  level  space  of  about  thirty  feet 
square.  Mr.  Thompson  was  the  only  one  of  our 
party  who  felt  able  to  ascend  to  the  top.  He  re- 
presented the  view  which  was  presented  from  the 
summit  as  exceedingly  extensive  and  beautiful. 

A  thousaud  questions  arise  on  looking  at  this 
great  work.  Where  were  these  immense  stones 
cut  ?  By  what  means  were  they  transported  to 
this  place  ?  By  what  skill  and  appliances  of  ma- 
chinery were  they  raised  to  their  position?  What 
was  the  object  of  the  mysterious  chambers  in  its 
interior  ?  Who  was  buried  in  the  sarcophagus  ? 
The  mind  is  bewildered  in  conjectures;  but  the 
pyramid  itself  is  a  reality,  which  sets  conjecture 
and  scepticism  at  defiance,  as  it  defies  time,  tem- 
pests, and  the  Lybian  sands. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impression,  which 
this  enormous  pile  of  stone  makes  upon  the  mind, 
when  it  is  seen  for  the  first  time.  But  while  the 
emotion  is  powerful  beyond  what  is  experienced  iu 
other  places,  perhaps  in  view  of  any  other  mere 
work  of  man,  it  looks  so  much  like  another  useless 
and  heaven-defying  tower  of  Babel,  the  monument 
of  mere  human  pride  and  ambition,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  humiliating  sadness  is  hardly  less  strong  than 
that  of  admiration.  Nor  will  the  friend  of  huma- 
nity and  of  human  rights  forget,  that  these  pyra- 
mids stand  the  perpetual  memorial  of  what  politi- 
cal tyranny,  grasping  at  power  and  trampling  on 
rights,  has  done  in  past  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  so  long  as  it  exists,  in  all  ages  to  come.  If 
there  were  no  historic  testimony  to  that  effect,  if 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  were  not  histori- 
cally commemorated  as  a  tyrant  by  the  father  of 
history,  we  must  necessarily  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion from  the  work  itself,  that  it  was  built  at  the 
price  of  the  most  unjust  exactions,  and  had  its 
foundations  laid  in  blood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  Bu  i  Idi  ng. 

"  How  shall  I  build  it  strong  and  fair? 
This  uoblc  houoc,  this  lodging  rare?" 

Not  far  from  my  home,  here  in  Grassfield,  a 
building  is  being  erected  this  summer,  and  partly 
from  it-  charm  of  novelty,  I  like  to  go  and  watch 
the  masons  and  carpenters  at  their  work.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  masonry  is  ennobled  by  its  association 
with  Hugh  Miller,  and  that  his  sturdy  endurance 
and  patient  perseverance  throw  a  moral,  as  well  as 
literary  and  scientific  interest  around  the  hard  rough 
work.  And  as  I  watch  the  growing  walls,  I  trace 
out  a  conceit  that  the  large  stones  resemble  great, 
rare,  heroic  virtues ;  the  smaller  ones  that  are  so 
murh  oftenet  needed,  arc  like  the  finer  traits  of 
character  and  the  domestic  excellencies  of  life  ; — 
Without  thrin  the  gn  at  stones  could  make  no  wall, 
and  the  grcnt  virtues  could  not  stand; — and  the 
piaster  1  compare  to  the  kind-hearted  politeness 
and  pleasantness,  more  easily  felt  than  defined, 
that  tits  in  and  lills  up  all  the  interstices  of  life, 
giving  unity  and  the  beauty  of  evenness  to  the 
whole  :  a  complete  wall,  a  complete  character. 

But  if  from  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty — the 
great  self-taught  geologist,  his  division  of  labour 
is  exalted,  how  much  more  shall  a  Greater  thau 
he,  a  Carpenter  and  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter, magnify  that  office  !  And  the  pale  new  boards, 
reared  there,  glistening  in  the  sun,  are  instinct  with 
the  remembraucc  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
the  God-hcad  coming  amongst  his  creation  in  his 


great  atoning  mercy  and  love,  took  upon  him  in 
this  guise  "  the  form  of  a  servant."  It  is  for  this 
that  I  can  never  regard  the  business  of  a  carpenter 
with  indifference,  and  can  scarcely  repress  a  curio- 
sity to  know  where  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea, 
His  carpenter- work  could  be  seen  ;  though  I  know 
so  well,  that  not  in  Judea  alone,  but  here  around 
me,  and  above  and  beneath,  I  may  see  His  handi- 
work, "  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and  with- 
out Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 

In  the  ceiled  houses  of  our  own  prospering  coun- 
try of  the  present,  we  gaze  upon  the  pictured  relics 
of  the  obliterated  glory  of  the  past,  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis, 
and  with  quick  mental  transition  we  feel  around 
us  the  dim  silence  of  these  tombs,  broken  only  by 
the  imaginary  clank  of  the  builder's  hammer ;  for 
the  echo  of  all  other  occupations  has  long  since 
died  away  among  their  deserted  walls.  Other 
workers  have  passed  to  oblivion,  and  their  works 
have  followed  them ;  but  these  hewers  and  builders 
have  left  us  their  monuments,  albeit  they  have  in- 
scribed them  with  no  name. 

But  the  gloomy  feeling  of  gazing  ad  own  the 
ages  for  what  can  never  be  seen,  vanishes  as  I  raise 
my  eyes  and  look  around  on  the  greenness  of 
Grassfield,  which,  after  a  night  of  rain,  is  perfectly 
radiant  in  the  brightest  of  sunshines.  The  work- 
men are  busy,  and  as  I  note  the  mason's  line 
stretched  either  side  of  his  wall,  and  his  hand  sus- 
pending his  plummet,  another  sound,  holy  and  im- 
perishable, reaches  me  from  the  unburied  past : 
"  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plummet." 

We  are  all,  every  one  of  us,  rearing  a  spiritual 
building :  are  we  all  first  making  sure  that  our 
foundation  is  upon  the  Rock  ?  For  if  we  build  on 
sand,  as  thou,  my  friend,  may  be  doing — or  thou — 
or,  let  me  look  to  it  well,  I  myself — no  matter  how 
fine  the  proportions  of  our  house  may  be,  or  how 
complete  its  arrangements,  or  elegant  its  finishing, — 
no  matter  though  men  may  praise  the  ingenuity 
and  genius  displayed  in  its  architecture,  or  the 
taste  and  generosity  in  its  furnishing,  when  the 
storm  comes,  it  will  fall,  and  "  great  will  be  the 
fall  thereof." 

But,  again,  I  hear  that  voice,  "  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion,  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation.  Judg- 
ment also  will  I  lay  to  the  line  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet." 

Let  us  try  some  of  the  common  errors  found  in 
the  building  of  even  very  good  houses,  by  the 
plummet  line  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  (how 
full  of  significance  that  name  !)  iu  exact  accordance 
with  the  never-failing  inward  teachings  of  the  great 
Master- Builder. 

Does  any  judge  another  unheard,  in  even  trivial 
things,  merely  from  hearsay  ?  "  Judge  not  that 
ye  be  not  judged." 

Who  retunieth  an  unkind  answer  to  kindness  or 
to  unkindncss?  is  gloomy  or  irritable  with  or  with- 
out cause?  "Woe  to  him  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh,"  "Be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one  to  an- 
other with  brotherly  love." 

Is  any  puffed  up  with  sell-importance,  impatient 
of  the  differing  opinions  of  friends  or  acquaintances? 
"  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits."  "  In  honour 
preferring  one  another." 

Who  despisith  the  narrow  capacities  of  fellow- 
heirs,  or  feeleth  contempt  for  their  peculiarities? 
"  We  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  ourselves." 

Are  we  careless  about  giving  pleasure  to  those 
we  may  feel  little  interest  in,  or  even  disapprove? 
"  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his 
good  to  edification." 


Do  any  neglect  the  careful  and  prayerful  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  excusing  themselves  that 
the  Spirit  sufficeth  without  the  letter  ?  "  Search 
the  Scriptures,  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me.': 
"  Therefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest 
heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  anjj 
time  we  should  let  them  slip." 

Who  feeleth  any  alienation  from,  or  coldness  oil 
hardness  towards  any  brother  or  sister  of  thd 
household  of  faith  ?  "We  know  that  we  havtfl 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  tM 
brethren:'  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother | 
abideth  in  death." 

Who  feareth  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christiai 
life,  and  in  doubting  still  looketh  back  ?  "  But  th 
fearful  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnetl 
with  fire  and  brimstone."  "  Be  not  faithless  buj 
believing." 

Are  any  indulging  in  any  gratification  that  other 
may  deem  wrong  ?  "  Take  heed  lest  by  any  mean 
this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block  t 
them  that  are  weak."    *        *        *        *  M 

We  have  gone  but  a  little  way  over  the  build 
ing,  but  the  questioning  has  gone  hard  with  th 
questioner.  How  many  errors  stand  detected 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  The  wor 
is  too  hard  for  us  ;  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  t 
give  it  wholly  into  our  Master's  hands,  co-operat 
with  his  plans,  obey  his  orders,  yielding  our  ow> 
opinions  and  inclinations,  and  our  own  times.  The 
when  the  earthly  house  shall  be  dissolved,  He  hat 
promised  to  such  faithful  labourers  an  admittauc 
into  that  city  where  time  and  decay  come  not,- 
that  glorious  "  City  which  hath  foundations,  who*) 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God !"  Y.  T.  E 
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For  "The  Friend. 

We  apprehend  that  few  of  the  readers  of  "  Tl 
Friend"  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  pueri 
extravagances  and  gross  absurdities  palmed  ou  tl 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  communit 
in  Europe,  and  probably  in  our  own  country ,  also, 
miracles  wrought  in  the  present  day  to  confirm  tl 
faith  of  the  multitude  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roinis  ^ 
church;  and  thus  to  secure  the  power  of  the  pap 
hierarchy.    To  give  them  some  idea  of  them, 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  place  in  the  colum 
of  that  Journal  to  the  following  narrative  of  t! 
pretended  miraculous  appearance  of  the  \irg  ^ 
Mary  at  Salettc  in  France,  which  is  represented 
have  occurred  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  pretended   apparition  and  circumstanc 
accompanying  it,  would  seem  almost  too  gross  a 
absurd  for  human  credulity,  great  as  it  is  knov 
to  be;  yet  we  fiud  that  having  been  boldly  assertc 
and  perseveriugly  preached  by  Romish  priests  a: 
bishops,  it  has  been  eagerly  believed  in  by  a  lar 
portion  of  the  papists  on  the  continent;  has  l 
ccived  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  himself;  and  te 
of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  have  resortt 
and  still  resort  yearly  to  the  spot  supposed  to  h 
been  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  Virgiu 
order  to  experience  the  healing  virtue  of  the  wal 
of  a  spring,  near  which  she  is  said  to  have  sat,  a 
to  have  their  devotional  zeal  more  effectual 
kindled.    In  order  to  induce  the  papists  of  On 
Britain  to  join  with  their  brethren  on  the  coutim 
in  receiving  aud  asserting  the  truth  of  this 
wives  fable,  a  so-called  religious  order  has  be 
instituted  iu  England,  with  the  title  of  "  The  C 
fraternity  of  Salette,"  devoted  to  the  commemoi 
tion  of  the  "  miraculous  event ;"  with  its  specifi 
rules  and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  the  Rom 
Bishop  of  Birmingham — a  man  said  to  stand  hi 
in  his  character  as  a  prelate  and  a  scholar — 1 
rea  ntly  issued  his  manifesto  certifying  to  the  tr 
of  the  miracle,  and  calling  on  all  obedient  mi 
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pers  of  the  church  to  receive  the  whole  as  a  part 
■,i)f  their  religious  belief. 

Our  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
ast  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where  the 
•iccount  of  the  miraculous  appearance  is  given  as 
uirrated  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Wyse,  an  en 
•  husiastic  believer  therein,  and.  who  has  published 
li  work  respecting  it,  called  "  The  Manual  of  the 
■  Jonfraternity  of  La  Salette." 

We  may  just  add  that  Salette  is  a  mountain 
i :  bout  seventy  miles  distant  from  Lyons,  in  France 
"  The  history  of  the  Apparition  may  be  given 
briefly  as  follows:  Maximin  Giraud  and  Melanie 
Mlatthieu  were  two  children,  the  one  born  at  a 
-  nail  town  called  Les  Ablandins,  in  the  year  1835 
Mie  other  at  Corps,  in  1831.  Both  were  of  poor 
I  irents ;  and  both  are  described  as  being,  previous 
^>  the  Apparition,  totally  ignorant,  and  without 
*f'iy  education  whatsoever,  religious  or  otherwise 
"j.aximin  was  so  incapable,  that  in  the  course  of 
I  ur  years  his  father  had  with  difficulty  taught  him 
»6.e  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary.  Melanie  was 
Knid  and  careless,  seldom,  if  ever,  went  to  church, 
iJid  could  not  learn  two  lines  of  her  catechism. 
*p  to  the  17th  of  September,  1846,  they  had  no 
I  quaintance  with  each  other,  and  they  remained 
■en  only  a  very  short  time  together;  but  on  the 
%"th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  the  eve  of  the 
.  ast  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  they  met  by  chance, 
4"  ien  driving  their  cows  down  from  the  mountain 
M  La  Salette,  upon  the  terrace  Sous  les  Baisses 
-pie  day  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  not  a  cloud 
*B.s  visible,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly.  Towards 
J  d-day,  which  the  children  had  learnt  to  mark 
J  the  sound  of  the  Angelus  bell,  having  taken 
Jhir  light  repast,  they  crossed  over  a  little  stream 


3d  in  the  language  of  the  country  La  Sezia,  and 
Ber  depositing  their  bags  close  by  a  dried-up 

■  ntain,  both  fell  asleep  on  the  grass,  at  some  little 

■  tance  one  from  the  other.  The  girl  woke  up 
wt,  and  not  seeing  the  cows,  called  to  her  com- 
•  non  to  come  and  look  for  them.    They  accord- 

■  ly  re-crossed  the  stream,  and  ere  long  found 
Sir  cows  lying  down  on  a  gentle  slope.  Scarcely 
■1  they  turned  to  fetch  their  bags  of  provisions, 
•Win  they  perceived  a  light  of  dazzling  brightness, 
if  soon  afier  a  lady,  sitting  on  a  stone  upon  the 
Ijk  near  the  fountain,  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  and 
M  i  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most  profound 
L.ction.    The  two  children  start  back  with  af- 

lit.    Melanie  lets  her  stick  fall,  but  Maximin 
her  to  keep  it  in  case  of  need.    In  the  mean- 
lh  the  lady  rises,  and  bids  them  encouragingly 
'■come  near,  and  not  to  be  afraid.'    '  I  am  here,' 

■  said,  '  to  announce  to  you  great  news.' 

41  The  children  then  came  over  the  stream,  and 
'■lady  approaching  placed  herself  between  them, 
M  with  many  tears  continued, — 
fl '  If  my  people  will  not  submit,  I  shall  be  forced 
H:t  go  the  arm  of  my  Son. 

'  it  i-  so  heavy,  so  weighty,  that  I  can  no  longer 
it  back. 

'  For  how  long  a  time  am  I  not  suffering  for 
If  I  would  not  that  my  Son  should  abandon 
I  have  to  entreat  Him  without  ceasing. 
'  And  as  for  you,  you  care  not  for  it. 
'  You  may  pray  as  you  like,  you  may  do  what 
will,  never  will  you  be  able  to  recompense  the 
de  I  have  taken  on  your  account. 
■  Six  days  have  I  given  you  to  lalxiur,  the  Se- 
i  I  have  kept  for  myself,  and  they  will  not 
it  to  me.    It  is  that  which  makes  the  hand  of 
Son  so  heavy. 

Those  who  drive  the  carts  cannot  swear,  with- 
Jtroducing  the  name  of  my  Son. 
These  are  the  two  things  that  are  weighing 
.  so  much  the  hand  of  mv  Son. 


"  '  If  the  harvest  gets  spoilt,  it  is  entirely  on 
your  account.  I  gave  you  warning  last  year  in  the 
potatoes,  but  you  did  not  heed  it.  Quite  the  con 
trary ;  when  you  found  the  potatoes  destroyed,  you 
began  to  swear  by  the  name  of  my  Son.  They 
will  continue  to  rot,  so  that  by  Christmas  this  year 
there  will  be  none  left.' 

"  Here  the  children,  not  comprehending  what 
was  meant  by  potatoes,  began  to  look  at  each 
other,  and  to  think  what  might  be  understood  by 
potatoes,  which  at  Corps  and  other  places  are 
known  by  the  name  of  truffles.  The  Lady  then 
said — 

"  'Ah,  my  children,  you  do  not  understand,  but 
will  tell  it  you  in  another  way.' 
"  And  now  she  began  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
patois  of  the  country,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  main  part. 

"  '  If  you  have  corn,  you  must  not  sow  it :  what 
ever  you  sow  will  be  devoured  by  cattle ;  that 
ittle  which  will  come  up  will  crumble  into  dust 
when  you  thrash  it. 

"  '  There  will  come  a  great  famine.  Before  the 
famine  comes,  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
will  be  seized  with  a  trembling  affection,  and  will 
die  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  them;  the 
others  will  do  penance  by  the  famine. 

The  walnuts  will  become  bad ;  the  grap 
will  rot.' 

"  At  this  point  the  Lady  gave  to  Maximin,  and 
afterwards  to  Melanie,  a  secret,  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  wrest  from  them;  and  whilst 
peaking  to  one,  the  other  heard  nothing,  and  could 
pei'ceive  only  the  movement  of  the  lips. 
"  She  then  proceeded  : 

" '  If  they  are  converted,  the  stones  and  the 
rocks  will  change  into  heaps  of  corn ;  and  the 
potatoes  will  become  as  it  were  self-sown  on  the 
ands. 

"  '  Do  you  say  your  prayers  well,  my  children?' 
"  '  Scarcely  at  all,  Madam,'  answered  both  to- 
gether. 

"  '  You  must  do  so,  however,  my  children,  both 
night  and  morning.  When  you  cannot  do  better, 
say  at  least  an  Our  Father  and  a  Hail  Mary.  And 
when  you  have  time,  say  more. 

A  few  aged  women  are  all  that  go  to  Mass ; 
the  rest  work  on  the  Sunday  all  the  summer ;  and 
in  winter-time,  when  they  know  not  what  to  do, 
the  young  men  go  to  Mass,  only  to  mock  at  reli- 
gion. During  Lent  they  go  to  the  shambles  like 
dogs. 

"  '  Have  you  never  seen  any  blighted  corn,  my 
children?' 

"  Both  answer,  '  Oh,  no,  Madam.' 
"'Your  must  surely  have  seen  it, —  you,  my 
child,'  turning  to  Maximin,  '  once  when 
near  the  farm  of  Coin  with  your  father. 

"  '  The  owner  of  the  land  told  your  father  to  go 
and  look  at  his  blighted  wheat.  You  both  went 
there.    You  took  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  in  your 


ascended  to  the  spot  where  the  children  had  found 
their  cows.  She  advanced  without  making  the 
least  impression  on  the  grass.  Maximin  and  Melanie 
followed  her.  And  then  this  beautiful  Lady  arose 
a  little  from  the  ground,  looking  first  towards  hea- 
ven, and  then  towards  the  earth ;  and  gradually 
she  vanished  from  them,  the  head  disappearing 
first,  then  the  arms,  and  lastly  the  feet,  till  there 
remained  but  a  brightness  in  the  air,  which  lasted 
a  short  time. 

"  According  to  the  children's  account,  the  Lady 
had  on  her  feet  white  shoes,  ornamented  with  roses 
of  various  colours;  a  gold-coloured  apron,  a  white 
robe  covered  all  over  with  pearls,  a  white  cape, 
and  a  high  head-dress  with  a  crown  of  roses. 
Around  her  neck  she  wore  a  small  chain,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  crucifix,  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.    Another  large  chain  hung  from 
either  extremity  of  the  cross;  and  there  were 
roses  all  along  the  border  of  her  cape.    Her  face 
was  pale,  rather  elongated,  and  so  dazzlingly 
bright,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  her  for 
any  length  of  time  together.    Neither  of  the  chil- 
dren can  speak  with  clearness  of  the  materials  or 
texture  of  her  dress;  but  both  unite  in  describing 
the  light  which  shone  from  her  as  incomparably 
brighter  than  the  sun.    No  representation,  as  yet 
produced,  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  idea 
formed  of  the  Lady's  appearance  in  the  minds  of 
the  children.    Melanie  speaks  of  the  gentle  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice  as  beyond  all  comparison ;  and 
Maximin  has  declared  that  all  the  church  sym- 
phonies which  he  has  since  heard  are  as  nothing  to 
that  voice.    Whilst  the  Lady  was  speaking,  she 
shed  many  tears,  which  Melanie  says  were  very 
brilliant,  and  did  not  fall  on  the  ground,  but  dis- 
appeared like  sparks  of  fire.    Her  eyes  betrayed 
exceeding  tenderness;  and  her  looks  were  kind 
and  affable.    When  she  had  vanished,  Melanie 
exclaimed,  '  It  is  either  God,  or  my  father's  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  or  a  great  saint.'    As  to  Maximin,  va- 
rious thoughts  flitted  through  his  brain.    He  had 
heard  talk  of  sorceresses,  and  perhaps  she  might 
be  one  ;  but  catching  at  the  last  words  of  Melanie, 
his  ideas  changed,  and  in  his  turn  he  exclaims,  '  If 
we  had  known  it  was  a  great  saint,  we  would  have 
asked  her  to  take  us  with  her.'    And  immediately 
they  ran  to  look  after  their  cows." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


hand  ;  you  rubbed  them  together,  and  it  all  turned 
to  dust.  You  then  went  home.  When  you  were 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  Corps,  your  father 
gave  you  a  piece  of  bread,  and  said  to  you,  Here, 
my  child,  eat  some  bread  this  year  at  least;  I 
don't  know  who  will  eat  any  next  year  if  the  corn 
goes  on  like  that.' 

"  Maximin  answered,  '  Oh,  yes,  Madam,  I  re- 
member it  now ;  a  while  ago  I  did  not  remember 
it.' 

"  After  that,  the  Lady  said  to  them  in  French, 
'Well,  my  children,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  made 
known  to  all  my  people.' 

"  And  passing  onwards  beyond  the  little  stream, 
she  repeated,  '  Well,  my  children,  you  will  cause 
it  to  be  made  known  to  all  my  people.'    She  then 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
The  managers  report :  That  the  schools  for  men 
and  women  were  both  opened  on  the  evening  of 
Tenth  month  1st,  1856;  the  term  as  heretofore 
embracing  five  evenings  in  each  week  for  about 
five  months;  the  closing  evening  being  on  Sixth- 
day,  Second  month  27th,  1857. 

In  these  schools  the  instruction  given  must  of 
necessity  be  chiefly  elementary;  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  in  its  simplest 
form,  comprised  the  course.    This  was,  however, 
agreeably  varied  by  the  exhibition  of  the  magic 
lantern  in  each  school  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  by  inte- 
rested Friends  addressing  to  each  school  some 
familiar  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mental  improve- 
ment, and  other  suitable  matter.    The  managers 
are  of  opinion,  that  these  variations  from  the  regu- 
lar studies  increase  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  and 
may  be  made,  not  only  entertaining,  but  instructive 
to  them ;  and  they  would  invite  interested  Friends 
who  may  feel  willing  to  aid  herein,  to  communicate 
with  the  visiting  committee  upon  the  subject. 

As  heretofore,  committees  were  appointed  monthly 
to  the  charge  of  the  schools ;  and  in  both  the  Moral 
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Almanac  and  Friends'  Tracts  were  freely  distri- 
buted. Several  dozens  of  the  New  Testament  were 
received  from  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  for 
sale,  which  were  gladly  purchased  by  the  scholars. 

The  schools  were  small  during  the  past  term. 
On  opening,  but  1G  men  and  23  women  were  in 
attendance ;  and  at  the  close,  the  whole  number 
which  had  been  enrolled,  were  94  men  and  175 
women.  The  average  attendance  for  the  term  was 
in  the  men's  school  about  29,  and  in  the  women's 
about  43.  The  greatest  number  present  was  on 
the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  the  magic  lantern 
to  the  women,  when  100  were  assembled. 

Good  order  has  been  preserved,  and  the  teach 
ers  were  efficient  and  attentive. 

The  small  attendance  above  alluded  to,  the 
managers  think,  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  our  coloured  population  havin, 
within  a  lew  years  believed  their  welfare  would  be 
promoted  by  a  change  of  residence ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
schools.  Severe  bodily  labour  during  the  day, 
causing  exhaustion  and  great  fatigue,  also  prevents 
many  from  attending;  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
causes  very  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of 
others.  But  a  controlling  cause,  we  fear,  is  that 
suggested  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  male 
scholars,  that  many  of  the  adult  coloured  people 
have  not  that  small  amount  of  school  learning 
which  if  possessed  would  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  acquiring  more,  and  incite  them 
to  overcome,  and  set  aside,  many  obstacles  which 
now  are  allowed  to  prevent  their  attendance. 

On  the  concluding  evening-  a  number  of  scho 
lars  expressed  their  thanks  that  the  schools  had 
been  opened  to  them  ;  some  by  a  recital  of  their 
experience  of  the  availability  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired, which  had  protected  them  from  attempted 
imposition.  One  man  in  particular  earnestly  de- 
scribed the  "  thirst"  he  felt  for  greater  knowledge 
alluding  to  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  this 
school  at  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  expense 
they  would  else  have  cost  him. 

'1  here  is  pleasing  evidence  that  these  schools  are 
noiselessly  sowing  some  good  seed  ;  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  desire  generally  expressed  in  both 
schools  that  they  might  be  opened  next  season, 
affords  encouragement  to  continue  them. 

(Signed,)  Saml.  Woolman, 

Clerk. 

Phihid.,  Third  mo.,  185V. 

Officers,  appointed  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1857. 

Treasurer — John  C.  Allen. 

Secretary — Charles  J.  Allen. 

Managers— John  C.  Allen,  Nathl.  H.  Brown, 
Samuel  Allen,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel  Wool- 
m.ui,  Win.  L.  IJaily,  Joseph  W.  Stokes,  John  Tho- 
mas, J.  Wihtar  Evans,  and  George  J.  Scattergood. 

Selcctcil  for  "  The  Friend." 

Ail  these  that  set  themselves  up  in  the  affections 
of  tli.'  people,  set  themselves  up,  and  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  not  Christ.  But  Friends,  your 
peaceable  habitation  in  the  truth,  which  i.s  ever- 
lasting, and  changea  Dot,  will  outlast  all  the  habi- 
tations of  those  that  are  out  of  the  truth,  although 
they  be  never  to  full  of  words.  So  those  that  are 
so  keen  for  J.  S.  and  J.  W.  let  them  take  them, 
and  the  separation  ;  and  you  that  have  given  your 
testimony  against  that  spirit,  stand  in  your  testi- 
mony, till  they  answer  by  condemnation.  Do  not 
strive,  nor  make  bargains  with  that  which  is  out  of 
the  truth ;  nor  save  that  alive  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
God,  which  should  be  slaiu,  lest  you  lose  your 
kingdom.  (}.  l'ox. 

Amsterdam,  the  14th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1C77. 


A  WIFE'S  LAST  CARE. 
Another  day  will  pass  away, 

Another  sun  in  beauty  rise  ; 
But  ere  its  light  shall  greet  thy  sight. 

Death  will  have  closed  thy  mother's  eyes; 
And  thou  -wilt  weep  to  know  that  sleep 

Is  set  and  sealed  for  evermore  ; 
Yet  think  'mid  all  the  tears  that  fall, 

Life's  pangs,  as  well  as  joys,  are  o'er. 
And  when  the  last  sad  dues  are  past, 

And  said,  and  sung,  the  service  brief, 
Look  to  thy  sire,  whose  eyes  are  dim, 

And  comfort  him  'mid  all  thy  grief. 
"With  tender  care  his  home  prepare, — 

No  dail}'  act  neglected  leave; 
And  put  away  each  thing,  I  pray, 

Which  seeing,  might  but  make  him  grieve. 
And  ever  seek,  ere  he  can  speak, 

To  set  all  things  in  comfort  round  : 
However  poor,  content  is  sure, 

Where  neatness,  kindness,  love  is  found  I 
lie  likes  to  see  the  fire  burn  free, — 

A  clear,  warm,  welcome,  kindly  ray  ; 
Oh,  think  of  this,  and  let  him  miss 

Thy  mother  little  as  he  may! 
And  mind  the  hour,  for  time's  a  dower 

Prized  often  only  when  'tis  gone ; 
Ne'er  be  too  late,  nor  let  him  wait, — 

Sharp  labour  brings  sharp  hunger  on  ! 
And  oh,  my  child,  be  ever  mild, 

However  hasty  he  may  be. 
And  God  shall  know  how  much  I  owe, 

In  these  my  last — last  hours  to  thee. 


Selected. 

FORGET  NOT  THE  UNHAPPY. 
Forget  not  the  unhappy  amid  the  bright  and  gay, 
The  world  can  give  you  nothing  it  will  not  take  away  ; 
Make  much  then  of  the  moments  ye  never  can  renew, 
And  forget  not  the  unhappy,  for,  oh!  their  friends  are 
few  I 

Their  friends  are  few,  and  faintly  they  whisper  comfort 
now, 

And  offer  scant  admittance  with  cold  and  cautious 
brow : 

Each  minute  they  are  gazing  upon  their  watch  to  go  ; 
Oh  !  forget  not  the  afflicted,  for  kindness  cometh  slow  ! 
Forget  not  the  unhappy,  though  sorrow  may  annoy, 
There's  something  then  for  memory  hereafter  to  enjoy. 
Oh  I  still  from  Fortune's  garland,  some  flowers  for  others 
strew ; 

And  forget  not  the  unhappy,  for,  ah  !  their  friends  are 
fe  w. 


Ancient  Civilization  in  the  United  States. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, affirming  that  a  brass  kettle  has  been 
found,  in  Illinois,  imbedded  in  a  seam  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Without  being  willing  to  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  the  tale,  we  think  it  may  now 
be  considered  demonstrated,  that  the  red  man  was 
not  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  North  America, 
but  that  a  race  preceded  him  far  superior  iu  point 
of  civilization.  The  earthen  fortifications  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  mounds  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  utensils  of  metal  found  buried  every- 
where, are  conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact.  In  Europe, 
at  least,  similar  kinds  of  evidence  are  regarded  as 
indisputable.  The  bronze  swords  which  have  been 
dug  up  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  which  are 
discovered  all  over  ancient  Scandinavia,  arc  accept- 
ed as  certain  testimony  that  a  race  of  people  once 
inhabited  those  regions,  different  from  those  living 
there  eveu  in  the  earliest  period  of  history.  A 
similar  bronze  period,  antecedent  to  the  knowledge 
of  iron,  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  oldest  weapons  exhumed  on  this  coutinent 
are  of  this  composite  metal.  Iu  the  copper  mines 
of  the  northwest  are  indications  of  those  mines 
having  been  worked,  long  before  Father  Marquette 
visited  the  Mississippi;  perhaps  before  the  red  man 
himself  was  a  denizen  there. 

The  ordinary  objection  to  this,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  such  a  civilization  to  have  perished, 
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is  founded  on  a  radical  error.    For  nothing  is  mi 
conclusively  established  in  history,  than  that  s; 
age  nations,  wherever  their  antecedents  could 
traced,  have  been  found  to  have  been  nations 
retrograde  condition,  or  the  conquerors  and  succ 
sors  of  such  nations.    The  whole  of  nothern  Afr 
now  principally  the  prey  of  semi-barbarous  tril 
was  once  as  civilized  a  province  as  any  in 
world.    After  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain, 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  towns,  sunk  into  a  stat  iif 
comparative  savagery,  from  which  they  emerja" 
only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  in  cousequt  p 
of  a  new  importation  of  civilized  ideas.    The  g  ;it 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  once  the  seat  of  the  mit  ,y 
Assyrian  empire,  is  now  almost  desolate ;  e 
nomade  Arab,  and  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  s! 
ing  between  tbem  the  vast  and  lonely  wastes, 
old  Egyptian  civilization  has  perished  so  utte 
that  the  miserable  Copt,  the  lineal  descendai 
that  ancient  dweller  of  the  Nile,  is  ignorant  c 
first  rudiments.    All  the  facts  of  history  corrobc 
the  affirmations  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  earlies  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  enjoyed  a  couaparati  llj 
high  civilization,  and  that  savage  nations  arejbe 
wrecks  of  once  civilized  peoples,  and  the  fallen  'id 
degraded  remnants  of  better  and  nobler  types  j 

Of  the  character  of  the  primordial  inhabit  lits 
of  these  United  States,  the  antochtones,  as  siiii- 
tific  writers  call  such  aborigines,  it  is  impos  >lc 
to  speak  certainly.    The  various  theories  \sjcli 
have  been  projected,  some  assigning  them  a  ]j.ce 
among  the  Mongol  tribes,  some  describing  the  [a 
the  lost  children  of  Israel,  are  all  alike  unsuppi 
by  sufficient  proof.    We  know  too  little  respei 
the  ancient  populations  of  these  regions,  eith 
affirm  or  deny  what  they  were.    From  the  pa 
of  their  remains  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  comj ' 
with  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississip , 
would  seem  probable,  however,  that  their  chie 
of  empire  was  in  the  west,  and  that  they  en 
America,  if  they  immigrated  at  all,  from  the  c 
tion  of  Asia.    Time,  which  will  bring  to 
more  of  their  utensils,  will  enable  investigate 
approximate  finally,  perhaps,  to  the  truth ;  1 
present  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  speculate  | 
their  race,  religion,  political  institutions  or  lang|.gi 
One  fact  alone  is  indisputable,  which  is,  t|| 
race,  greatly  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  as  w 
in  knowledge  of  war  to  thelndians,  an  agriculira 
or  at  least  a  pastoral,  and  not  a  hunter  race 
inhabited  these  United  States.    But  how  Ion 
this  was  no  man  can  tell.    Nor  whether  th: 
mordial  race  was  extirpated  by  the  red  mi 
declined  into  him  through  long  centuries  <j 
gradation. — Ledger. 
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The  Warping  of  Wood. — Various  plans |ta 
been  pursued  iu  the  preparation  of  wood,  sc|is 
prevent  it  from  warping  or  shrinking.    One  I 
most  common  modes  of  effecting  this  has  b 
employ  two  or  more  thin  pieces,  which  are 
together  with  the  grain  cross- wise,  by  mc 
glue  or  liquid  cement ;  but  this  only  partial 
swers  its  intended  purpose,  as  glue  or  ccmei 
plied  in  a  liquid  state,  is  always  liable  to 
fected  by  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  exp  isi 
produced  thereby,  and  the  subsequent  uiqu 
contraction  in  drying,  causes  a  certain  amol 
warping.    This  difficulty  is  obviated,  accorcig 
M.  Tachet's  method,  by  employing  the  ceme  in 
dry  and  powdered  state,  and  applying  heat  >  1 
exterior  of  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  united  K> 
to  effect  the  melting  of  the  cement  by  transro|sioi 
This  cement  is  gum  lac,  alone  or  in  comb  »f 
with  other  materials,  reduced  to  a  powde  a" 
sprinkled  evenly  over  the  surface  of  one 
pieces  to  be  united  j  the  other  pieces  of  wol 
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then  laid  on  the  cement-covered  surface,  and  the 
l  process  repeated  of  sprinkling  cement  aud  applying 
'thicknesses  of  wood,  according  to  the  thickness  to 
i  be  produced.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  then  clamped 
'together,  and  sand  applied — heated  to  about  three 
"hundred  degrees  Centigrade — to  the  exterior  sur- 
faces, this  application  of  heated  sand  being  con- 
'  tiuued  until  the  cement  is  melted,  when  the  sand  is 

removed,  and  the  air  admitted  to  cool  the  wood  and 
iset  the  cement.  When  quite  cold,  the  prepared 
I  wood  is  removed  from  the  clamping  press,  and  is 
':hen  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

 ♦  


For  "  The  Friend." 

Having  accidentally  met  with  a  copy  of  an 
rpistle  issued  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Phi- 
Ladelphia  in  1827,  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the 
i  excellent  sentiments  and  pertinent  counsel  contained 
n  it,  that  1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  republished  in 
i  he  columns  of  "  The  Friend."  The  circumstances 
:  n  which  our  religious  Society  is  now  placed,  differ 
;  iiaterially  from  what  they  were  then,  nevertheless 
:  I  here  is  a  similarity  in  several  respects.   The  spirit 
i?hich  is  seeking  to  divide  and  separate  the  mem- 
i>ers  one  from  another,  has  its  origin  from  the  same 
•  ource  that  rent  the  Society  in  pieces  thirty  years 
;iigo,  and  it  can  be  rebuked  and  cast  out,  only  by 
;  he  members  submitting  themselves  to  that  same 
:Jivine  light  and  power,  referred  to  in  the  epistle 
is  having  raised  up  the  Society  in  the  beginning, 
.nd  which  has  always  kept  faithful  Friends  firm 
o  their  principles ;  in  meekness  and  love,  bearing 
•.nd  forbearing  with  each  other;  and  out  of  all 
arty  heats  or  plannings,  or  anything  that  would 
|  |catt<?r  and  lay  waste.  A.  B. 

f  i  Ninth  mo.,  1857. 

An  Epistle,  &6. 
To  tJie  Members  of  oar  Religions  Society,  belong- 
1 1  ing  to  the  Yearly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania, 
,  i  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  Eastern  parts 
..  ,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Dear  Friends, — Being  sensible  that  a  delusive 
pirit  is  at  work  within  our  borders,  which,  under 
le  specious  profession  of  superior  light  and  reli- 
H  ious  attainment,  is  seeking  to  draw  away  the 
.inds  of  the  unwary  from  the  faith  and  principles 
.-  •  e  have  always  held  ;  it  hath  brought  a  deep  con- 
tern  upon  us  for  the  well  being  of  our  religious 
ft\  jociety ;  and  under  this  exercise,  we  feel  an  en 
-  (age-merit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
[i  Ind  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
\%  jar  members  to  Him,  the  root  and  foundation  of 
ar  holy  religion,  the  fountain  of  all  our  blessings, 
nd  the  source  of  every  Christian  virtue — "  to 
oni  coining  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed 


is  written,  they  have  embraced  presentations  to 
speculation  and  the  acquirement  of  pre-eminence, 
and  been  thereby  led  on  to  a  state  of  self-sufficiency 
and  deplorable  presumption. 

We  desire  in  a  brief  manner  to  bring  to  your 
recollection,  the  character  and  principles  of  those 
faithful  servants  of  Christ,  who  were  made  the  in- 
struments in  the  Lord's  hand  in  gathering  us  to  be 
a  distinct  religious  society.  "In  that  day,"  says 
William  Penn,  "  we  were  an  exercised  people  ;  our 
very  countenances  and  deportment  declared  it." 
"  We  held  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in 
our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and  affec- 
tions :  they  were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion, insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that 
knew  us,  we 
disposal ;  to 

we  list,  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  no  pleasure,  no 

draw  us  from  this 


did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own 
to  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what 


ideed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  precious, 
also  as  lively  stones  may  be  built  up  a  spirit- 
al  bouse,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
icrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
That  we  may  experience  this  enriching  qualifi- 
ition,  it  is  indispensably  needful  that  we  take  up 
8  cross  and  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  daily 
aiting  to  know  and  to  receive  strength  to  obey 
s  Divine  will,  graciously  unfolded  to  our  minds, 
or  want  of  this  subjection  of  the  froward  will  of 
e  creature,  many  have  soared  above  the  pure 
itness,  and  assuming  the  direction  of  their  own 
ays 


profit,  no  fear,  no  favour  could 
retired,  strict,  and  watchful  frame."  "  Our  words 
were  few  and  savoui'y,  our  looks  composed  and 
weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment  very  observa- 
ble." "  I  cannot  forget  the  humility  and  chaste 
zeal  of  that  day.  0  how  constant  at  meetings 
how  retired  in  them,  how  firm  to  Truth's  life,  as 
well  as  Truth's  principles ;  and  how  entire  and 
united  in  one  communion,  as  indeed  became  those 
that  profess  one  Head,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.' 
Rise  and  Progress. 

Thus,  through  unreserved  obedience,  and  not  in 
mere  notion  and  profession,  but  having  really  ex- 
perienced the  saving  efficacy  of  that  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world 
they  were  prepared  and  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the 
mighty  day  of  the  Lord — to  turn  people  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  "  They  went  not  forth  or  preached  in 
their  own  time  or  will,  but  in  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  spoke  not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as 
they  were  opened  and  moved  of  his  spirit,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  con- 
version." "  The  bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry 
was  conversion  to  God,  regeneration  and  holiness." 
And  as  the  blessed  means  provided  for  this  end, 
they  directed  people,  according  to  George  Fox's 
own  language,  "  to  the  Divine  light,  which  Christ, 
the  heavenly  and  spiritual  man,  enlightencth  them 
withal ;  that  with  that  light  they  might  see  their 
sins,  and  that  they  were  in  death  and  darkness, 
and  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  might  also 
see  Christ  from  whom  it  cometh,  their  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  who  shed  his  blood  and  died  for  them ; 
who  is  the  way  to  God,  the  truth  and  the  life;" 
"  their  mediator  to  make  peace  between  God  and 
them ;  their  shepherd  to  feed  them,  and  their 
prophet  to  teach  them."  Journal,  299,  307.  They 
declared  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given 
forth  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  by  which  they  are  to 
be  understood,  and  "by  which  Spirit  they  might 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  with  the  Son,  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  with  one  another;  and  without 
this  Spirit,  they  can  know  neither  God,  Christ,  nor 
the  Scriptures,  nor  have  a  right  fellowship  one  with 
another."  p.  196.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  true  believers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
confirmed  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  by  the 


tenor  of  their  lives,  and  their  testimony :  they  de 
have  wandered  far  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  glared,  that  when  they  had  Divine  openings  "  they 

answered  the  Scriptures."    They  always  believed 
and  professed,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the 
and  in  measure  Saviour  of  the  world;  that  he  tasted  death  for 


id  have  become  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  a  cruel 
lemy.  Others  that  have  once  known  a  degree  of 
ie  work  of  Truth  upon  their  hearts 


of(* 
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ibmitted  to  its  leadings,  not  keeping  down  to  its  every  man,  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
eansing  operations  in  the  soul,  have  grown  weary  'whole  world,  our  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advo- 
'  the  heavenly  yoke,  which  would  have  kept  the  ]  cate  with  the  Father. 

nbitious  aspiring  mind  in  subjection  ;  and  in  their  j  Through  the  power  and  convincing  efficacy  which 
in  imaginations  becoming  wise  above  that  which  attended  their  ministry,  many  were  brought  under 


deep  conviction,  and  joined  them  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, acknowledging  the  same  faith,  and  show- 
ing forth,  in  life  and  conversation,  the  fruits  of  that 
holy  principle  of  light  and  life,  which  they  laboured 
to  gather  people  to,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Great  simplicity, 
and  unfeigned  love  and  unity  subsisted  amongst 
them.  "  From  what  parts  or  countries  soever  they 
came,  they  all  spake  the  same  things."  They  were 
of  one  heart  and  judgment,  and  laboured  to  build 
up  one  another  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  to 
publish,  and  make  known  the  blessed  name  of 
Jesus,  in  whom  they  believed. 

But  for  want  of  abiding  in  the  pure  fear  of  God, 
and  in  true  humility,  some  who  had  been  thus  con- 
vinced, got  from  under  the  cross  and  were  carried 
away  with  "  airy  notions,"  some  into  a  false  liberty, 
and  others  into  strange  imaginations  "  of  their  own 
growth  to  some  high  state,  and  so  grew  heady  and 
unruly,  and  were  hardened  against  exhortations." 
These  defections  brought  faithful  Friends  under 
much  deep  exercise,  in  which  they  laboured  for  the 
recovery  of  those  who  had  lost  their  once  happy 
condition.  When  the  work  of  dissension  and  sepa- 
ration was  arrested,  and  the  love  and  unity  again 
restored,  "faithful  and  ancient  Friends,"  says 
Stephen  Crisp,  "  both  men  and  women,  found  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  meet  together  to  watch  over 
the  flock,  and  to  see  to  the  conversations  of  them 
who  professed  the  Truth,  that  it  might  answer  their 
profession,  and  where  the  contrary  appeared,  to 
deal  with  them,  and  to  reclaim  them,  it'  possible, 
or  else  to  deny  them,  and  to  clear  Truth  and 
Friends  of  them  and  their  disorderly  courses."  p. 
335.  Thus,  while  our  primitive  Friends  maintained 
the  principle  of  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  they 
rejected  "  an  independency  in  Society,  an  unac- 
countableness  in  practice  and  conversation  to  the 
terms  of  their  own  communion,  and  to  those  that 
are  the  members  of  it." 

Every  association  has  a  specific  design  in  its  in- 
stitution, and  it  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  no  society, 
civil  or  religious,  can  long  exist  without  rules,  gov- 
ernment and  order.  Notwithstanding  this  plain 
fact,  there  were  those  in  religious  profession  with 
our  early  Friends,  who  resisted  their  concern  and 
labours  for  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, although  founded  on  the  most  simple  and 
liberal  principles.  "  They  would  have  had  every 
man  independent,  that  as  he  had  the  principle  in 
himself,  he  should  only  stand  and  fall  to  that,  and 
nobody  else."  Friends  being  fully  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  order  and  government,  and  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  influenced  them  by  his 
Spirit,  to  begin  and  carry  on  this  salutary  work, 
they  were  enabled  to  organize  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  which  has  proved  in  its  admin- 
istration, under  Divine  direction,  a  hedge  around 
the  Society,  and  the  means  of  reclaiming  many 
from  the  paths  of  error  aud  distress. 

Great  opposition  followed  the  exertions  of  Friends 
in  this  work,  and  their  Christian  care  was  reflected 
on  with  "  unhandsome  and  unsavoury  speeches  and 
writings."  Unwearied  attempts  were  made  to  di- 
vide and  to  draw  them  away  from  their  brethren, 
by  "  groundless  suggestions  of  imposition  and  blind 
obedience."  Some  so  far  apostatized  from  the 
blessed  Truth,  that  they  proceeded  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  bring  the  Society  and  certain  individuals 
into  public  "  scorn  aud  reproach."  Having  lost 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  they  imagined  it 
had  forsaken  Friends,  aud  thereupon  they  left  the 
Society,  aud  became  "  puffed  up  with  great  ex-_ 
pectations  of  its  downfall,  and  their  own  exalta- 
tion," &c,  New  doctrines  and  notions  adapted  to 
the  carnal  inclinations  were  promulgated,  causing 
the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease,  "  that  they  might 
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bear  a  profession  of  Truth,  and  live  in  a  loose  con- 
versation without  control  or  judgment." 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  difficulties  which  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  that  day  had  to  contend  with, 
they  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Him.  All 
attempts  to  rend  the  Society  made  by  conspicuous 
individuals,  in  order  to  draw  partizans  to  them- 
selves, never  drove  those  faithful,  undaunted  men 
from  their  posts.  But  with  unshaken  confidence  in 
Him  who  had  gathered  them  to  the  teachings  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  whilst  these  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  Society  exerted  all  the  subtlety  they  pos- 
sessed, to  overturn  its  beautiful  order,  they  sup- 
ported the  discipline  which  was  established  in  Di- 
vine wisdom  ;  nobly  contended  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  and  transmitted  unsullied  to  their  succes- 
sors in  religious  profession,  the  Christian  principles 
and  doctrines  in  which  they  most  surely  believed, 
and  those  testimonies  which  we  as  a  Society  are 
entrusted  with. 

Our  friend  Stephen  Crnp  having  full  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  evil 
spirit,  that  sought  by  various  stratagems  to  divide 
and  lay  waste  the  Society,  with  much  pertinence, 
shows,  that  the  instruments  or  agents  in  this 
grievous  work,  were  such  "  who  never  knew  a  real 
mortification  upon  that  earthly  sensual  wisdom  that 
is  from  beneath,  but  have  too  much  saved  that 
alive  in  themselves,  which  God  did,  in  their  first 
couvincement,  pass  a  sentence  of  death  upon : 
these,  as  they  cannot  reach  to  a  partaking  of  the 
life  of  truth  in  themselves,  no  more  can  they  reach 
nor  attain  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  unity  that 
the  Lord's  people  have  one  with  another  in  that 
life  of  Truth ;  but  another  life  and  power  they 
have,  and  in  it  they  grow  headstrong  and  fierce, 
despisers  of  them  that  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  yea, 
they  grow  in  wisdom  from  one  degree  to  another, 
but  it  is  neither  pure  nor  peaceable,  gentle  nor 
easy  to  be  entreated."  p.  337. 

These,  "wanting  the  substance  that  never  waxeth 
old,  are  always  itching  after  some  new  thing,  which 
for  a  time  seems  to  be  delightful  to  then),  till  a 
newer  thing  is  presented,  and  then  they  are  for 
that  also,  and  so  are  always  gadding  and  changing 
their  ways,  till  at  last  they  are  by  the  mastering 
Subtlety  of  their  souls'  enemy,  who  hath  power  in 
such  unstable  minds,  led  back  again  into  the  world, 
or  into  divers  sects,  heats  and  opinions  that  are  of 
the  world  ;  a  {'also  liberty  gets  up  in  them,  in  which 
they  grow  heady  and  stubborn,  and  look  upon 
every  one  that  seeks  to  reclaim  them  as  their 
enemy,  and  let  in  hard  and  bitter  thoughts  against 
tli  in  j  and  the  enemy  fills  them  with  prejudice, 
and  in  that  state  they  seek  for  the  failings  of  oth- 
ers, and  feed  upon  them  as  bread  to  strengthen 
t'  mselvi  8,  and  so  grow  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  innocent  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  which  he 
bath  given  for  food  for  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom.' p,  842, 

"  Ik-  ye  assured  as  your  food  is,  so  will  your  life 
be;  anil  if  ye  will  still  feed  upon  the  airy  notions 
of  that  carnal  wisdom,  into  an  airy,  light  and 
wanton  life  you  will  grow;  and  if  your  food  be  to 
li<-k  up  the  dirt  and  l.>ulne-s  t h.it  you  can  find  here 
and  there,  and  to  feast  thereon,  and  then  be  liable 
to  vomit  it  up  again,  as  some  have  done;  this  will 
nourish  nothing  but  the  serpent's  life,  which  the 
power  of  God  will  overcome.''  p.  311. 

Our  friend  Robert  Barclay,  also, from  a  weighty 
sense  and  clear  opening  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
points  out  the  rise  and  evil  effects  of  that  desolat- 
ing spirit,  which,  in  those  days,  strove  with  great 
subtlety  to  make  a  division  and  separation  in  their 
religious  community,  shewing  that  "  the  ground  of 
all  schisms,  divisions  or  rents  in  the  body  is,  when 
any  member  assumes  another  place  than  is  allotted 


it :  or  being  gone  from  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
body,  and  losing  the  sense  of  it,  lets  in  the  mur- 
murer,  the  eye  that  watches  for  evil,  and  not  in 
holy  care  over  its  fellow  members :  and  then  in- 
stead of  coming  down  to  judgment  in  itself  will 
stand  up  and  judge  its  fellow  members,  yea,  the 
whole  body,  or  those  whom  God  has  set  in  a  more 
honourable  and  eminent  place  in  the  body  than 
itself.  Such  suffer  not  the  word  of  exhortation, 
and  term  the  reproofs  of  instruction  (which  is  the 
way  of  life)  ijnjjosition  and  oppression,  and  are 
not  aware  how  far  they  are  in  the  things  they  con- 
demn others  for,  while  they  spare  not  to  reprove 
and  revile  all  their  fellow  members ;  yet  if  they 
be  but  admonished  themselves,  they  cry  out  as  if 
their  great  charter  of  gospel  liberty  were  broken." 
Anarchy,  p.  4. 

Such,  "  not  keeping  low  in  their  own  habitations, 
but  being  puffed  up,  and  giving  way  to  the  restless 
imaginations  of  their  exalted  and  wandering  minds, 
fall  out  with  their  brethren  ;  cause  divisions,  begin 
to  find  fault  with  everything,  and  to  look  at  others 
more  than  at  themselves  ;  with  swelling  words  to 
talk  of,  and  preach  up,  a  higher  dispensation,  while 
they  are  far  from  living  up  to  the  life  and  perfec- 
tion of  this  present;  like  unto  such  who  said,  "  we 
will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us;"  cry  out  of 
formality  and  apostacy,  because  they  are  not  fol- 
lowed in  all  things ;  and  if  they  be  reproved  for 
their  uuruliness,  according  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  then  they  cry  out  breach  of'  lib- 
erty, oppression ,  persecution  J  we  will  have  none 
of  your  order  and  government ;  we  are  taught  to 
follow  the  light  in  our  consciences  and  not  the  or- 
ders of  men."  p.  13. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  the  troubles  which  at 
present  lamentably  abound  in  our  religious  Society, 
are  not  new  nor  strange.  The  Church,  from  its 
early  establishment,  has  had  in  it  those  who,  not 
keeping  faithful  and  chaste  in  their  love  to  Christ, 
its  holy  and  adorable  Head,  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  stranger,  become  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  and  have  brought  great  exer- 
cise  and  distress  upon  the  sincere  humble  members 
of  the  family  and  household  of  faith.  Those  who 
both  secretly  and  openly  have  designed  and  been 
endeavouring  to  cause  divisions  among  us,  taking 
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upon  them  the  station  and  office  of  leaders  to  a 
party,  have  with  others  of  like  dispositions,  assi- 
duously disseminated  opinions  and  doctrines  which 
we  have  never  owned,  and  have  sought,  by  gross 
misrepresentations  to  fasten  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  more  correct 
information,  the  most  unfounded  calumnies  and 
aspersions  of  the  characters  of  Friends,  who  have 
with  sincerity  devoted  great  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  service  of  our  religious 
Society. 

They  have  also  lately,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
very  disgraceful  to  a  religious  community,  exhib- 
ited several  unjust  accusations  against  our  Yearly 
Meeting ;  thus  striving,  in  an  insidious  manner,  so 
effectually  to  sow  the  seeds  of  prejudice,  discord 
and  contention  among  our  members,  as  to  advance 
themselves,  ami,  in  violation  of  our  well-known 
order,  to  procure  the  holding  of  various  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  adapted  to  their 
preconcerted  purposes,  of  an  entire  division  and 
separation  from  our  religious  Society.  Having  also 
had  a  nuinln  r  of  meetings  of  that  character  in  this 
city,  they  have  issued  two  publications,  the  drift  of 
which  is,  to  prevail  upon  our  members  to  withdraw 
from  our  regularly  established  meetings,  and  unite 
with  them  in  the  schism  and  opposition  which  they 
are  now  engaged  in.  Although  they  have  attempted 
to  cover  their  real  designs,  it  is  evident  that  a  dif- 
ference in  principles  and  doctrines  from  the  Society 


of  Friends,  and  a  thirst  for  unlimited  liberty,  a 
the  original  and  leading  motives  for  their  separ 
tion.    Persons  desirous  of  indulging  in  an  exte 
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sive  range  of  speculative  opinions  and  notions,  at 
who  cherish  a  fondness  for  the  estimation  of  tl 
people,  as  authors  or  inventors  of  new  theories,  a 
apt  to  be  so  pleased  with  their  own  conceptions  aijj 
performances,  that  they  cannot  calmly  submit 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  well-established  ord 
and  discipline  ;  hence,  if  they  cannot  be  the  mo 
conspicuous,  active  members  in  meetings,  not  beii 
willing  to  hearken  to  advice  or  admonition,  th 
are  often  urged  on  to  the  sad  alternative  of  coi 
plete  insubordination. 

Such  are  the  mis-statements  and  contradictio  ' 
in  those  addresses,  that  they  might  be  easily  r 
futed,  but  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
particular  examination  of  them,  we  will  only  o 
serve,  that  the  reflections  upon  our  Society,  ai 
the  odium  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  Year 
Meeting,  are  without  foundation.    Had  they  chc 
ished  a  due  regard  for  candour  ;  for  the  testimoi 
of  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  were  present  at  t 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  more  especially  if  they  h;' 
any  real  sense  of  "  the  covering  wing  of  ancie 
goodness,"  they  certainly  could  not  have  ventur 
to  assert  that  the  clerk  was  imposed  upon  t 
meeting;  for  although  there  was  much  clamo 
and  indecorous  behaviour  of  a  number,  who  htv 
previously  been  planning  a  division  and  disorgai 
zation  of  the  Society,  he  was  the  deliberate  ai 
settled  choice  of  the  meeting.    The  appointmelj 
of  a  committee  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Montb|t 
Meetings,  though  at  first  occasioning  some  hesitll 
tion  in  the  minds  of  several  Friends,  as  the  meuf 
ing  had  advanced  so  far  towards  its  conclusion 
yet  after  being  carefully  and  impartially  weighcB1 
it  was  solidly  united  with,  and  we  fully  belieB 
that  it  was  under  Divine  direction.    It  is  true,  thm 
a  considerable,  though  not  the  "larger  number  ■ 
the  members  in  attendance,"  objected  to  this  aW- 
pointment,  for  they  must  have  seen  that  it  wouB1 
be  likely  to  obstruct  the  current  of  their  schenw 
and  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  YeaifP 
Meeting. 

Finding  that  their  measures  had  thus  provff 
abortive — that  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  suffichB. 
strength  to  maintain  its  authority  and  dignity,  a 
being  anxious  to  prosecute  their  favourite  plan;:!; 
disjunction,  they  deterniinately  resolve  upon  scttiW 
up,  what  they  call  a  Yearly  Meeting,  for  those  tlV' 
are  in  unity  with  them,  and  recommend  that  QuiW 
terly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  which  may  be  pjt 
pared  for  such  a  measure,  should  appoint  rep:  j 
sentatives  to  attend  it  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Terll 
month  next ;  thus  completely  severing  thcmselvil 
from  the  body  of  Friends,  and  forming  a  scjT 
which,  however,  they  may  seek  to  disguise  w:ff 
some  semblance  to  our  well-known  religious  coW 
munity,  will,  we  doubt  not,  manifest  itself  to  W 
essentially  different  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  p^W 
tice.    With  a  plausible  glo:-s  they  hold  out  soW' 
specious  purposes,  that  are  to  claim  the  attentiij 
of  their  meeting,  but  if  the  promotion  of  "  pe£[| 
in  the  earth,"  and  the  •'edification  of  the  ehurehc'  | 
were  their  object,  their  conduct  would  have  •  | 
forded  some  evidence  that  they  were  under  .,»? 
government  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  if 
whom  alone  is  the  true  harmony  of  mankind. 

The  Lord's  people  are,  and  always  have  bed)1 
tried  people ;  for  as  it  is  through  much  tribulatii 
that  redemption  is  witnessed,  and  an  entrance  niH  , 
istcred  into  bis  kingdom,  so  it  is  as  certain  that  I; 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  the  accuser  of  the  brethr , 
is  ever  seeking  to  destroy  the  tender  buddingsf 
Divine  life  in  the  heart;  and  if  permitted,  woi' 
draw  the  innocent  soul  into  a  participation  of  9 
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n  fallen,  wretched  condition.  Let  us  then  keep 
•adiiy  on  the  watch,  lest  at  any  time  the  flat- 

■ies,  the  frowns,  or  the  dissembling  love  of  the 

ponents,  should  gain  an  entrance  into  our  minds, 

d  in> luce  us  to  attend  any  of  their  separate  meet- 
.;s,  or  tempt  us  to  join  in  with,  or  countenance 
,j  work  which  they  are  now  employed  in. 
!  As  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  lead  our  wor- 
,  j  predecessors  into  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
[■liue,  as  an  external  means  of  preservation  of 
Is  members  of  Society,  in  conduct  and  conversa- 
|j  n  consistent  with  our  profession ;  and  it  being 
^en  found,  that  as  our  minds  have  in  those  meet- 
k  s  been  turned  towards  him,  he  has  condescended 
f  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  them  that  sit  in 
L.gment,  and  to  own  his  people  in  their  endea- 
iirs,  for  an  impartial  performance  of  this  impor- 
1 1  and  salutary  work ;  may  we  then  consider 
Is,  as  it  really  is,  a  weighty  trust  devolved  upon 
l  and  labour  to  fulfill  it,  although  many  dis- 
E  ragements  may  attend.  For  we  cannot  but  with 
a  row  behold  that  in  some  places,  unfaithfulness 
8,1  degeneracy  have  so  prevailed,  that  judgment 
turned  backward,  and  the  rules  and  order  of 
o.  religious  Society  greatly  prostrated;  yet  let 
I  upright  of  every  rank,  rely  with  humble  con- 
Hi  nee  on  Him  who  is  the  strength  of  Israel,  and 
■,d  will,  no  doubt,  enable  us  to  maintain  a  steady 
iVjimony  to  the  Truth,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
Ris  devices  which  may  be  set  in  array  against  its 
Witeous  cause. 

/or  want  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  prin 
tijes  and  designs  of  those  engaged  in  the  present 
Hsm,  we  believe  many  have  been  unwarily  drawn 
klountenance  and  encourage  their  schemes  and 
mirations.  Although  such  may  not  intend  to 
liy  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or 
la  ay  waste  the  discipline  of  the  Society;  yet  the 
•Sire  of  our  concern  is  such,  that,  whilst  our  minds 
lie  been  brought  to  feel  tenderly  towards  them, 
mare  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  great 
.If,ger  surrounds  them.  When  once  the  restraints 
Jibe  cross  are  thrown  aside,  the  pathway  of  error 

ttj  delusion  is  entered,  which  must  ultimately  land 
liarkness  and  confusion  ;  and  thus  the  mind  is 

p  lually  and  almost  imperceptibly  prepared  for 

wl adoption  of  principles  and  practices,  which,  in 
;Tfcl!  of  tenderness  and  watchfulness,  it  would  have 
Tjildered  at.  For  such  as  these  we  desire,  that 
■  al  may  be  rescued  from  the  perils  which  await 
"Jlli,  and  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"Ml,  come  to  experience  the  blessed  unity  of  the 

fait  in  the  bond  of  peace,  acknowledging  the 
7M\  Jesus  Christ  in  all  their  ways,  and  faithfully 

M  ng  him. 

•  j'e  feel  a  very  tender  solicitude  for  the  preser- 
a.  n,  peace,  and  happinsss  of  our  dear  friends  in 
ounger  ranks  of  life  ;  and  knowing  that  their 
.'Me  susceptible  minds  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
l"'  Wcted  with  novelty,  and  ensnared  with  plausible 
;  M:ntations,  which  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
''.Mis  ever  busy  in  bringing  into  view  and  engag- 
*|fl.he  thoughts  upon,  may  you,  beloved  friends 
'Jrl:  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  outgoings  of 
-  kqnind  and  wandering  of  the  desire,  that  with 
!  w\  1-egard  and  humble  attention  to  the  monitions 
ivine  Grace,  you  may  at  times  be  favoured  to 
ip  your  hearts  to  your  Heavenly  Father  in 
nt  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  direct 
steps  and  order  all  your  ways.  And  when 
ed  to  company,  be  especially  careful  against 
unrestrained  conversation  upon  the  awful 


selves  a  sense  that  your  Creator  sees  and  knows 
your  most  secret  thoughts,  seek  for  a  qualification 
to  put  up  the  petition,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  be- 
fore my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  Thus 
you  will  become  increasingly  cautious  of  admitting 
any  attempt,  however  speciously  made,  to  lessen 
your  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  weaken  your  faith  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  but  will  be  strengthened  to 
put  your  trust  in  him,  the  only  hope  of  salvation, 
and  the  source  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  deep 
conflict.  May  the  great  Preserver  of  men,  who 
sleepeth  not  by  day  nor  slumbereth  by  night,  watch 
over  and  protect  you  from  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  through  the  effectual  baptisms  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  sanctify  and  prepare  you  for  his  service, 
that  we  may  still  be  a  people  formed  for  his  use, 
that  shall  show  forth  his  praise. 

Although  in  some  places  Friends  may  be  more 
peculiarly  and  severely  tried  and  afflicted  than  in 
some  others,  with  the  prevalence  of  this  deceptive 
rending  spirit;  yet  be  not  dismayed,  dear  Friends, 
nor  regard  the  various  reports  and  boastings  of  its 
adherents ;  nor  in  the  least  degree  suffer  distrust 
or  doubt  to  take  place,  as  though  the  Lord  was 
unmindful  of  his  people,  or  did  not  regard  the  pro- 
vocations and  besetments,  which  so  continually 
assail  them.  But  let  us  labour  with  all  diligence 
to  know  our  abiding  to  be  in  Christ,  the  true  and 
living  Vine ;  then  shall  we  be  preserved  in  meek- 
ness and  patience — at  seasons  favoured  to  gather 
to  the  place  of  pure  inward  prayer — and,  looking 
up  to  him,  in  living  faith,  shall  have  in  ourselves 
the  consoling  evidence,  that  because  he  liveth,  we 
shall  live  also.  Here  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lamb  experience  a  being  built  upon  him,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  and  having 
a  sense,  that  in  his  own  time,  victory  will  be  ob- 
tained over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  they  rest  in 
humble  hope,  and  in  reverent  thanksgiving  unto 
him,  who  is  worthy  to  receive  blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings (appointed  to  represent  the  Yearly 
Meeting  aforesaid)  held  in  Philadelphia,  the 
20th  of  Seventh  month,  1827. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 


The  Hor?ws  of  War. — The  eminent  Dr.  Bau- 
dens,  in  an  able  report  on  his  official  mission  to 
the  Crimea,  affirms  that,  for  some  time,  two  hun- 
dred French  soldiers  expired  daily  between  that 
region  and  Constantinople,  and  that  the  official 
bulletins  conveyed  no  adequate  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  of  the  troops,  and  the  extent 
and  horrors  of  the  mortality.  "  If  we  consult," 
he  says,  "  the  medical  statistics  of  the  hospital  es- 
tablishments, the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
hospitals  was  about  sixty-three  thousand ;  thirty- 
one  thousand  in  the  Crimea,  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand at  Constantinople."  Was  another  campaign 
possible  ? 
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i  and  doctrines  of  Christian  redemption  ;  for 
been  sorrowfully  observed,  that  for  want  of 
gious  guard  in  this  respect,  many  have  been 
yed  into  levity  and  irreverence,  and  a  disre- 
to  their  truest  interest ;  but  feeling  in  your- 


Oil  from  Asphalt. — A  patent  for  making  a  lu 
bricating  oil  from  asphalt  has  recently  been  ob- 
tained in  England  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  of  Belfast.  The  asphalt, 
according  to  their  invention,  is  first  distilled  at  a 
temperature  a  little  below  that  of  a  red  heat.  This 
produces  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  again  distilled  at 
the  same  temperature.  The  second  distillation 
brings  over  a  more  limpid  liquid — a  fine  residuum 
of  charcoal  being  left  in  the  retort.  This  oily  liquid 
is  subjected  to  stirring  or  agitation  in  a  wooden  ves 
sel,  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Much  of  the  impurities  unite  with  the  acid, 
and  when  allowed  to  settle  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
agitated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  or  mixture  of  quick- 
lime and  chalk,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
drawn  off.  The  resultant  oil  is  then  agitated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  as  before,  and  again  with  the  alkali 
or  chalk,  allowing  time  after  each  operation  for  the 
impurities  to  settle,  and  the  oil  has  become  a  pale 
yellow  color.  It  is  then  put  into  an  iron  retort 
and  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat,  when  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  comes  over  as  naptha.  The 
heat  is  then  elevated,  when  the  remainder  comes 
over — leaving  but  a  small  residuum  of  charcoal 
— and  is  an  oil  nearly  limpid  ;  one  part  of  sperm 
oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  it  making  a  good  oil 
for  machinery. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  9th. 

Nothing  later  from  India  is  furnished.  It  is  stated  that 
a  perfect  understanding  exists  between  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  China  question,  and  that  if  Lord  Elgin  fails 
to  get  satisfaction,  war  against  China  will  be  declared 
simultaneously  by  both  powers. 

It  is  announced  that  the  mammoth  steamship  Great 
Eastern  will  be  launched  on  the  first  spring  tides  of  next 
month. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  had  increased 
£1,400,000  during  the  month.  Corn  was  declining  in 
price,  and  the  silk  trade  was  improving  in  France.  There 
were  rumors  in  Paris  of  an  approaching  visit  of  the  Pupe, 
to  be  followed  by  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.  Pre- 
parations were  making  at  Stuttgardt  for  the  meeting  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander  of  Russia. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  Prefects,  instructing  them  to  recommend  the  esta- 
blishment of  asylums  for  invalid  operatives  throughout 
their  districts. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  has  commanded  a  general  in- 
spection to  be  made,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  on  un- 
healthy habitations. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  ordered  the  suspension 
f  preparations  for  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico.  The 
question  will  be  settled  through  the  arbitration  of  Eng- 
and  and  France. 

Advices  from  Spain  via  Paris,  say  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment had  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  former  for 
a  settlement  of  difficulties  by  mediation. 

The  Pope  had  returned  to  Rome  from  his  Italian  tour, 
nd  was  cordially  welcomed. 
It  was  rumored  that  Mazziui  was  organizing  another 
Italian  revolution, 

Late  intelligence  from  Rome  indicates  a  favourable 
ssue  to  the  movements  in  progress  for  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  between  the  Holy  See  and  Mexico.  It  is 
said  that  the  sales  of  church  property  and  suppression  of 
onvents  that  have  already  been  effected  in  Mexico,  are 
to  be  recognized  by  Rome. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  announced  by  procla- 
mation, the  legal  equality  of  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations. Wright,  the  new  U.  S.  Minister  to  Berlin, 
had,  at  a  private  audience,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  King. 

The  war  waged  by  Russia  against  the  Circassians,  has 
not  yet  been  attended  with  much  success.  Twenty  thou- 
sand more  troops  were  to  be  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
the  Russian  army. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant,  with  more 
buyers  than  sellers,  and  prices  were  still  tending  upward. 
Breadstuff's  were  also  advancing.  The  advices  from 
Manchester  continued  favourable.  At  London,  consols 
sold  on  the  9th  at  90|. 

MEXICO. — Advices  from  Yucatan  to  the  31st  ult., 
show  the  continued  advance  of  the  revolutionists.  They 
had  possession  of  a  number  of  strongly  fortified  places. 
Political  disturbances  are  mentioned  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  but  they  had  been  promptly  quel- 
led by  the  federal  arms. 

UNITED  STATES. — Public  Lands.  — The  President 
has  signed  the  proclamation  for  the  sale  of  about  2,500,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  California;  also  for  upwards  of 
450,000  acres  in  Missouri,  and  the  unlocatcd  tracts  in  the 
Indian  reservation  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota.  These 
sales  arc  to  take  place  next  spring. 

Kansas.  The  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 

at  Lccompton  has  adjourned  over  until  after  the  territo- 
rial election  next  month.    The  object  of  the  adjourn- 
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mcnt  is  said  to  be  to  allow  time  for  the  business  com- 
mittee to  make  reports.  The  Free  State  men  appear  to 
regard  the  Convention  with  much  distrust  and  appre- 
hension. 

Loss  of  a  California  Steamer. — The  steamship  Central 
America,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Eighth  month 
20th,  left  Havana  for  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.  On  the 
LOth  a  storm  came  on,  which  increased  in  violence  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  night  and  the  next  day,  causing  the 
vessel  to  leak  badly.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the 
water  had  risen  so  high  as  to  extinguish  the  fires  in  the 
engine-room,  rendering  the  machinery  useless.  When  the 
engine  stopped,  the  ship  fell  off  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  pumps  worked 
by  the  engine,  and  which  were  the  main  dependence  for 
keeping  the  vessel  free  of  water,  were  also  rendered  use- 
less. Bailing  was  then  resorted  to  as  the  only  means 
left  for  keeping  the  steamer  afloat.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th,  the  brig  Marine,  of  Boston,  hove  in  sight,  and 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  convey  the  women 
and  children  passengers  to  her  by  means  of  the  boats. 
These  were  ouly  three  in  number,  some  of  them  having 
been  stove  in  the  attempt  to  launch  them.  The  boats 
could  carry  but  few  each,  owing  to  the  high  sea,  and 
they  made  several  trips  to  and  from  the  Marine,  taking 
all  "the  women  and  children,  and  a  number  of  men.  Be- 
fore night  the  brig  had  drifted  far  to  leeward,  making 
the  trips  long,  and  when  darkness  came  on,  the  boats  did 
not  return.  About  seven  o'clock  the  exhausted  crew 
and  passengers  ceased  bailing,  all  hope  of  keeping  the 
vessel  afloat  until  the  morning  having  departed.  The 
water  was  then  up  to  the  floor  in  the  dining  saloon. 
From  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  passengers  retired  to  their 
Btate-rooms,  and  there  quietly  awaited  the  awful  doom 
which  impended,  but  the  greater  portion  provided  them- 
selves with  life  preservers,  and  took  such  other  measures 
as  they  thought  might  contribute  to  their  safety,  and  re- 
mained on  deck  until  the  sinking  of  the  steamer,  which 
the  final  plunge,  near  8  p.  M.,  going  down  stern 
foremost,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  One  of  the 
survivors  says,  "  The  suction  of  the  ship  drew  the  pas- 
sengers under  water  for  some  distance,  and  threw  them 
in  a  mass  together.  When  they  reached  the  surface,  the 
Struggle  for  life  was  intense,  with  cries  and  shrieks  for 
help^  especially  from  those  unable  to  swim.  Many  un- 
able to  swim  clung  to  those  who  could,  or  laid  hold  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  the  wreck,  which  were  soon  swamp- 
ed. In  ten  minutes,  not  less  probably  than  three  hun- 
dred bad  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  whilst  myself  and  others 
■who  had  succeeded  in  holding  on  to  some  means  of  sup- 
port, were  scattered  over  the  dark  and  dreary  ocean, 
So  tting  off  with  the  tide.  A  large  number  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  bags  of  gold  dust,  and  some  doubtless 
perished  in  their  efforts  to  save  it.  Those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  themselves  afloat,  soon  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
We  knew  that  the  ships  to  leeward  could  not  reach  us, 
and  turned  our  gaze  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  1 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  we  saw  approaching  us  un- 
der full  sail,  with  a  strong  breeze,  the  Norwegian  bark 
Kllen.  She  ran  into  our  midst,  and  those  on  watch  were 
astounded  with  the  cry  of  human  beings.  Capt.  John- 
ston, the  commander,  immediately  hove  his  vessel  to, 
under  short  sail,  and  commenced  to  rescue  us.  The 
Steamer  at  this  time  had  been  down  over  five  hours.  He 
launched  his  boat,  and  threw  out  ropes  and  buoys,  and 
did  everything  that  good  seamanship  and  a  humane  heart 
could  dictate  to  save  as  many  as  possible.  I  was  the 
fourth  one  rescued,  and  witnessed  the  noble  exertions  of 
trieaulf  and  crew  throughout  the  nigbl.  He  continued 
bi-i  NUeh  among  the  drift  wood,  lacking  backward  and 
forward  up  to  12  o'clock  on  Sunday,  but  did  not  find 
any  one  after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  consequently 
relinquished  the  search  at  noon."  The  steamer  foun- 
dered in  Int.  31°  50',  long.  76°  15'  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  liulf  Stream,  and  about  200  miles  from  (Jape  Ilal- 
ItflM,  On  leaving  Havana,  the  officers,  passengers  and 
crew  on  board  the  Central  America  numbered  587.  The 
number  understood  to  have  been  rescued  by  the  two 
fl  i  Is.  is  H3  ;  missing,  414  ;  a  few  of  whom  it  is  hoped 
may  have  been  taken  up  by  other  vessels.  Her  rapt  lin. 
Lieut,  ll'  riidon,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  is  one  of  the  lost, 
is  much  lamented.  He  made  himself  favourably  known 
a  few  years  since  by  his  able  exploration  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  This  work  which  was  directed  by  the 
N.ivv  department,  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
Herndon  and  his  colleague,  Lieut.  Gibbon.  There  was 
about  $1,600,000  in  gold  on  freight,  aud,  as  is  supposed, 
sever. il  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  pas- 
senger- all  of  which  was  lost. 

New  1'ork. — Mortality  last  week,  609. 

Philadtlphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  178.  During  the 
Eighth  mouth,  1491  persons  were  committed  to  the 
Ooonty  Prison,  charged  with  various  nfff  nrf« ;  of  these, 


957  were  white  men,  364  white  women,  76  coloured  men 
and  94  coloured  women. 

California,  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  20th,  were  brought 
from  Aspinwall  by  the  steamer  Central  America.  In  the 
interior  of  the  State  the  heat  had  been  excessive.  On 
the  9th  ult.,  the  mercury,  in  some  places,  rose  to  120 
deg.  in  the  shade,  and  in  very  few  places  outside  of  San 
Francisco  did  it  fall  below  100  deg.  on  that  day.  Mur- 
ders, affrays,  suicides  and  other  deeds  of  crime  and  vio 
lence  had  been  of  unusual  frequency.  Depredations 
having  been  committed  by  the  Indians  in  Siskiyou  coun 
ty,  a  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  was  sent  against  them 
who  killed  about  twenty-five  Indians,  and  wounded  as 
many  more  in  an  engagement.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
were  peaceably  disposed,  and  they  had  generally  re- 
moved to  their  reservations.  The  overland  immigration 
was  arriving  in  strong  force.  The  stock  driven  across 
was  generally  iu  good  condition.  The  immigration  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  since  1852.  The  U.  S.  Branch 
Mint  at  San  Francisco  resumed  operations  on  the  10th 
inst. 

Maine. — The  election  of  last  week  shows  a  large  Re 
publican  majority  in  the  State. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  total  value  of  produce  of  the 
interior  received  at  New  Orleans  for  the  commercial  year 
ending  on  the  1st  inst.,  amounts  to  $158,661,369.  The 
principal  items  are  bacon,  $6,772,235  ;  bale  rope,  $1,123,- 
460;  cotton,  $86,255,079  ;  corn,  $2,514,839;  lard,  $3,- 
605,945;  molasses,  $2,685,309  ;  pork,  $4,864,560 ;  sugar 
$8,137,360;  tobacco,  $1 1,970,000  ;  and  wheat  and  whis- 
key, each  $2,328,000. 

California  Overland  Mail. — The  overland  mail  con 
tract  has  been  finally  concluded  between  the  U.  S.  gov 
eminent  and  John  Butterfield  and  others.    The  contract 
runs  six  years  at  $600,000  per  annum,  and  goes  into 
effect  one  year  from  date.    The  contractors  contemplate 
forming  a  joint  stock  company. 

Miscellaneous. — Paying  Crops. — The  crops  of  wheat 
and  tobacco  in  the  Kanawha  (Va.)  Valley,  this  year,  it 
is  said,  are  the  best  ever  raised  there.  One  farmer  has 
one  hundred  acres  in  tobacco,  which  will  realize  him 
$15,000  when  cured. 

Railroads  in  Ohio. — In  Ohio,  they  have  over  2800  miles 
of  finished  railroad,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
$90,000,000.  They  employ  constantly  about  30,000  men, 
600  locomotives,  5,000  cars,  and  consume  over  350,000 
cords  of  firewood  annually. 

Corn  in  Illinois. — "South  of  this  place,"  says  the 
Springfield  (111.)  Journal,  "on  the  railroads,  some  of  the 
farmers  are  offering  their  corn  at  15  cts.  per  bushel  in 
the  field  ;  others,  at  $5  per  acre."  The  indications  are, 
that  unless  the  frost  set  in  early,  the  corn  crops  will  be 
enormously  large. 

Artesian  Well. — The  new  Artesian  Well  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  reached  the  depth  of  913  feet,  and  the  bore  is 
8  inches. 

Macaulay,  the  Historian. — It  is  announced  in  the  Lon- 
don papers,  that  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  is  to  be 
elevated  to  the  British  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Macaulay. 

Marine  Disasters. — The  storm  which  caused  the  loss  of 
the  steamship  Central  America,  occasioned  also  the  de- 
struction or  injury  of  many  other  vessels.  The  Steamer 
Norfolk,  on  her  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  totally  lost.  Crew  and  passengers  all  saved. 
The  brig  John  Roads,  of  Boston,  went  ashore  south  of 
Cape  Henry.  The  steamship  Jamestown  was  blown  out 
to  sea  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras.  She  took  in  much  wa- 
ter, damaging  her  cargo.  The  Southerner,  bound  to  Sa- 
vannah, put  into  Charleston  in  distress,  being  almost  a 
complete  wreck,  with  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Nu- 
merous other  disasters  are  reported,  but  happily  little 
loss  of  life. 

Conjlagrations. — On  the  16th  a  fire  occurred  in  St. 
Louis,  which  destroyed  many  buildings  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hunter.  Estimated  loss,  $150,000.  On  the  12lh 
a  number  of  houses  were  burned  iu  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
merchandize  of  various  kinds  consumed.  Loss,  $100,000. 

Tlie  Money  Panic,  which  a  few  days  since  was  thought 
to  be  subsiding,  has  continued  with  unabated  severity, 
and  many  more  houses  of  Inrge  business  and  good  stand- 
ing have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Va- 
rious industrial  employments  are  beginning  to  be  seri- 
ou.-lv  affected  by  this  state  of  things.  Some  factories 
working  only  half  time,  and  trades  nearly  suspended, 
have  caused  an  unusual  depression  of  labour.  Unless  a 
favourable  change  soon  occurs,  there  will  probably  be 
great  suffering  the  coming  winter  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jfohu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  Stacy  Cook, 
$2,  vol.  29,  for  J.  W.  Coffee,  $4,  vols.  29  aud  30,  for 
liar/  J  Paweett,  $2,  rol.  SO.fbrR.  Woolman  and  Edwin 


Fogg,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from  Sarah  Roberts,  Ind.,  pe 
E.  R.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  SI.  M.  Briggs,  O.,  $4,  vols.  2! 
and  30. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friend 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons, 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  1st,  1857,  a| 
8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friend; 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schoc 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  montl 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mak 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  b 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattehgood,  Treasurer,  No.  30 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schot 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-da; 
the  9th  of  next  mouth,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  o 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  S( 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  atteD 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committejj 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Secom! 
day,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  aftei 
noon  train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city  at  |i 

o'clock. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Secon 
day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month  next.    Apply  to 

Thomas  Coxard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Ninth  mo.  7th,  1S57. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Bo; 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  uudt 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civili 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends, 
mud  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  accepts 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  I 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  v 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  tc  be  in  good  measure  i 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  hen 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  be 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  eng 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  wrell  to  in 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look 
for  successors,  viz.:  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  J( 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  departmen 
Teaching,  is  also  wauled.    Extract  from  the  Minutes 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendent' 
the  school  aud  family  at  that  place* 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joei,  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebbnezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
Joun  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  at  Crl 
wicks.  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Hendrickson,  widow  of  the  < 
Joseph  Hendrickson,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  ml 
bcr  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Thebes,  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  25,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  18.) 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  great  pyramid  is 
3  colossal  sphynx,  which  no  traveller  willingly 
.uves  without  seeing.  Its  enormous  body  is  par- 
'1  Uy  buried  in  the  sand;  but  its  head  and  ma- 
I  tic  features  are  still  erect  and  lofty.  The  sphynx, 
J.ich,  in  its  design,  is  a  mystical  emblem  of  the 
inbination  of  intelligence  and  power,  is  a  sculp- 
1  ed  human  form  in  its  upper  parts,  attached  to 
■if.  recumbent  body  of  a  lion.  The  body  is  a  little 
lis  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The 
i  e-legs  and  paws  of  the  lion-shaped  body  extend 
t  the  distance  of  fifty  feet.  Such  is  the  statement 
k  its  measurements  made  by  travellers,  who  had 
1  ure  and  opportunity  to  examine  it  carefully, 
fl  e  human  breast  and  head,  which  lift  themselves 
ti  vard  out  of  the  immense  sculpture  which  consti- 
k  as  the  leonine  base,  is  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
%'  ght.  The  circumference  of  the  head  around  the 
1 1 ,  projecting  forehead,  is  a  hundred  feet;  all  cut, 
■jh  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  portions, 
Kii  one  solid  rock. 

|  I 'Jo  object  in  Egypt,  among  the  multitude  of  its 
p*3Cts  of  interest,  fixed  my  attention  more  deeply 
■Ma  this.  So  vast  and  so  fall  of  life,  it  had  to  me 
u  appearance  of  some  mighty  existence,  lifting 
hj  If  by  its  own  power  from  the  deep  bosom  of 
T|  earth.  Its  features  are  worn  and  mutilated  by 
but  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagina- 
,  aided  by  the  mysterious  power  of  what  still 
ains,  to  call  them  back  and  to  restore  something 
he  original  completeness  of  the  mighty  image, 
lips,  diminished  by  the  attrition  of  the  sand  and 
1,  were  once  full;  and  breathed  their  appro- 
te  expression  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.  Its 
q,  majestic  eye,  full  of  intelligence,  but,  in  be- 
robbed  of  something  of  its  original  power,  ap- 
:ntly  drooping  with  sorrow,  looks  out  upon  the 
i  level  plain,  the  repository  of  unknown  ruins, 
seems  to  seek  the  men  and  monuments  of  other 
i.  That  benign  but  lofty  look  has  watched  the 
ch  of  generations  and  nations.  It  saw  the 
g  beauty  of  Memphis,  and  delighted  in  its  ma- 
I  and  mighty  magnificence.  It  looks  at  the 
ent  hour,  as  if  it  still  anxiously  sought  that 
;e  of  beauty  and  greatness.  It  seeks  it  in  vain. 
N  wall,  no  tower,  no  palace,  scarcely  a  broken 
'  60  un,  is  visible.  It  hears  the  sound  of  the  camel's 
?  til  ling  bell ;  it  beholds  the  flock  of  the  shepherd 
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on  the  plain  ;  but  the  queen  of  cities  has  departed ; 
— Memphis  is  no  more. 

Returning  to  Ghezeh  on  our  way  to  the  city  of 
Cairo,  which  we  reached  the  same  day,  we  crossed 
the  Nile  to  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  of  Old 
Cairo, — passing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isle 
of  Rhoda.  The  harbour  of  Old  Cairo,  which  was 
crowded  with  the  boats  of  the  Nile,  is  formed  in  part 
by  this  island.  It  was  here,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  near  the  southern  end  of  this 
matchless  island  of  flowers,  that  the  infant  Moses 
was  concealed  in  the  thick  bulrushes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  here,  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  whose  name,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
Thermutis,  found  him.  It  was  in  this  region,  at 
least,  and  perhaps  in  the  schools  and  palaces  of 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  now  buried  in  the  dust, 
that  he  was  nurtured,  under  the  care  of  a  protect- 
ing providence,  for  his  high  and  mysterious  de- 
stiny. 

Egypt,  City  of  Cairo,  March  26,  1853. 
We  are  now  once  more  in  Cairo,  which  we  reach- 
ed on  the  seventeenth.  We  have  been  detained  in 
making  preparations  for  the  journey  of  the  long 
desert  and  Mount  Sinai.  In  my  former  letter  from 
Cairo,  I  intimated  that  I  might  write  again  on  our 
return  here  from  Thebes.  We  have  been  kept  here 
longer  than  we  expected,  but  this  detention  has 
furnished  us  with  a  better  opportunity  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  had,  of  visiting  the  city,  and  the 
interesting  localities  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  making  excursions  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
met  with  no  difficulty  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
reasonable  facility  has  been  afforded.  The  hau- 
teur and  distance  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
the  Turks,  seem  to  have  passed  away.  If  this  is 
not  entirely  the  case,  it  certainly  is  so  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  I  ascribe  this  very  much  to  their 
increased  acquaintance  and  association  with  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Among  other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo,  we  have  visited  the  site  rather  than  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  which  was  situated  about 
six  miles  distant  from  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt 
It  was  a  city  comparatively  small  in  size,  but  of 
great  celebrity,  both  on  account  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  from  which  the  city  took  its  name,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  schools  of  astronomy  and 
philosophy.  It  was  here,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  former  letter,  that  Plato  resided 
and  studied  ;  and  when  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar  the  city  was  visited  by  Strabo,  the  geo- 
grapher, a  house  was  pointed  out  to  him,  in  which 
the  Greek  philosopher  was  said  to  have  lived.  It 
was  in  Heliopolis,  also,  that  Herodotus,  who  has 
been  styled  with  no  inconsiderable  reason  the  father 
of  history,  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  when  he 
visited  these  regions ;  and  here,  in  conversation 
with  the  priests  and  other  learned  men,  he  acquired 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  write 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  And  it  seems  to  me  no  un- 
reasonable supposition,  that  Moses,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  who  was  "  learned  in  all  tlue  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  and  whose  writings,  independent  of 
what  may  be  said  of  their  inspiration,  place  him 
at  the  head  of  learned  men  in  the  attributes  of 
knowledge,  eloquence  and  moral  insight,  studied  in 


the  same  schools;  and  was  the  associate  in  ^ilice, 
if  not  in  time,  with  the  philosophers  and  learned 
men  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  hieroglyphical  name  of  this  city, 
given  in  reference  to  its  temple  and  the  form  of 
worship  kept  up  in  it,  was  Ei-Re,  which  means  the 
Jiouse  of  the  sun.  The  Hebrew  name  applied  to  it 
in  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  is  Beth-Shemesh,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  Greek  name  of  Heliopolis,  by  which 
it  is  commonly  known  at  the  present  time,  among 
Europeans,  is  similiar  in  its  import.  In  Ezekiel,  in 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  the  various  desola- 
tions which  were  to  take  place  in  Egypt,  it  is  called 
by  a  rhetorical  license  of  which  we  have  other  in- 
stances in  the  Bible,  Aven,  or  the  city  of  falsehood 
or  vanity,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  false  worship 
established  in  it.  In  the  opinion  of  many  Biblical 
critics,  it  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
who  was  married  by  Joseph  in  the  time  of  his  great 
power  and  influence  in  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  theie,  show 
that  the  city  existed  in  his  time. 

I  think  the  excursion  to  the  site  of  this  ancient 
and  renowned  city,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  which 
can  be  taken  from  Cairo.  It  was  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful day  when  we  went  there,  which  was  not  ren- 
dered oppressive,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the  multiplied  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  notice,  harmonized  in  one 
great  panorama  of  beauty.  In  approaching  the 
place  on  which  the  city  was  built,  we  passed  a  large 
level  plain,  and  I  observed  numerous  camels  and 
horses  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  tents,  which  made  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. They  were  the  tents  of  Mohammedans,  who 
were  assembling  in  great  numbers  from  various 
places  on  the  Nile,  preparatory  to  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Reaching  the  site  of  the  city,  we  did  not 
find,  nor  did  we  expect  to  find,  many  ruins.  The 
natural  effects  of  time,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  ravages  of  conquering  armies,  have  accom- 
plished their  work  of  destruction  here,  as  they  have 
done  at  Memphis  and  other  places.  And  there  are 
now  but  few  ruins  remaining.  We  saw,  however, 
a  number  of  very  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  cov- 
ered with  sculptures  which  belonged  to  some  ancient 
Egyptian  building ; — also  mutilated  sphynxes. 

From  the  position  of  these  ancient  remains,  partly 
covered  in  the  earth,  and  with  mounds  of  earth 
around  them  in  some  places,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  other  and  more  extensive  ruins  still  exist 
under  the  ground,  and  may  hereafter  be  disco- 
vered. 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  which  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Strabo,  was  easily  indicated 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  and  blooming  shrub- 
bery which  now  cover  it,  by  the  lofty  obelisk  which 
still  stands.  The  earth  had  collected  around  this 
obelisk  at  its  base  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  above 
its  pedestal ;  but  had  been  partially  removed  so  as 
to  bring  the  pedestal  in  sight.  The  height  of  the 
column,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  is  sixty-eight  feet ; 
but  it  does  not  differ  in  its  general  form,  aud  in  the 
great  number  of  its  sculptures,  and  in  the  skill  dis- 
played in  them,  from  other  works  of  this  kind  which 
wc  have  seen.    It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  add  as  in- 
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dicating  something  of  the  primitive  splendour  of 
Heliopolis,  that  there  were  originally  four  obelisks 
here.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs  ;  but  at  what  time,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Two  were 
carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  Caesar  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.  One  of  them  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 
from  Home,  as  particularly  attracting  my  attention, 
as  we  entered  the  great  square  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  other  remains 
here,  where  it  stood  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago, — a  magnificent  but  solitary  monument  of  a 
ruined  city  and  a  departed  civilization. 

It  is  said  among  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
that  this  city  was  visited  by  Joseph  and  Mary  with 
the  infant  Saviour,  when  driven  into  Egypt  from 
Judca  by  the  persecutions  of  Herod.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  value  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  traditions. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  inordinate  worth  to  them. 
And  still  it  will  always  remain  true,  that  the  his- 
tory of  traditions  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race;  and  that  they  furnish  suggestions 
and  open  up  trains  of  thought,  which  sometimes 
throw  light  upon  history,  and  still  more  frequently 
upon  the  varieties  of  men's  ideas  and  affections.  *  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  visit 
the  Nilometer.  It  is  opposite  Old  Cairo,  in  the 
Island  of  Khoda.  We  passed  in  a  boat  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  which  separates  the  town  from  the  island. 
Built  by  one  of  the  Caliphs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  once  had  its  dome  and  its  historic 
inscriptions.  The  most  that  is  seen  now  is  a  large 
and  well-built  square  chamber,  which  connects 
with  the  waters  of  the  Kile.  It  has  a  graduated 
pillar  in  its  centre,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  annual  inundation,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  as- 
certained. A  proclamation  of  the  exact  advance 
of  the  river,  as  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  made 
every  morning  by  public  criers,  appointed  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city. 

(To  be  contiDned.) 


A  Gospel  salulution  in  true  Christian  love,  re- 
commended to  Friends,  who  believe  in  the  name 
of  lite  Son  of  God,  the  true  Liglit ;  and  to  all 
u-ho  truli/  desire  to  be  grounded  and  settled  in 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

(Coucludid  from  pngo  11.) 

Dear  Friends,  how  precious  is  it  to  be  partakers 
of  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus, 
as  our  Lord,  through  the  fellowship,  fruits  and 
benefit  of  his  sufferings,  mediation  and  intercession! 
Li  t  us  for  ever  truly  prize  the  great  love  of  God, 
so  eminently  manifest  in  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  Holy  Spirit ! 

As  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  only  after  the  spirit  and  not  after  the 
flesh,  and  the  glorious  mystery  of  Christ  in  men 
revealed  by  the  spirit,  so  we  ought  all  to  be  spirit- 
ually minded,  minding  the  Divine  light  and  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace  in  our  hearts,  and  to  know  one  an- 
other after  the  spirit,  iu  a  spiritual  sense  and  com- 
munion, (feat  the  fellowship  of  this  mystery  of 
Christ  may  be  truly  known  and  livingly  increase 
among  us,  to  the  glory  of  Cod  and  honour  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  our  universal  comfort  and  true 
joy  in  Him,  who  is  the  truo  Cod  and  eternal  life. 

I  well  remember,  how  in  early  days,  after  we 
were  truly  convinced,  and  received  the  blessed 
truth  in  the  love  and  simplicity  thereof,  and  there- 
by were  led  into  plainness  of  speech  and  habit, 
&c,  wc  did  iu  measure  also  outwardly  partake  of 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  by  being  re- 
proached, opposed,  contradicted  and  calumniated 
for  his  name  and  truth's  sake,  by  the  wicked  and 
loose  professors  and  profane ;  wc  resigned  unto 


obedience  and  bearing  the  cross  for  his  sake,  who 
endured  a  more  severe  cross  for  our  sakes  before 
us. 

It  was  in  the  love  of  the  living  truth  and  sim- 
plicity which  is  iu  Christ  Jesus,  through  obedience 
to  him  in  his  light  and  grace,  that  we  became 
espoused  unto  him  :  this  progress  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any  who  would  be  betrothed  in  right- 
eousness, true  and  constant  love,  unto  Christ  Jesus, 
as  our  spiritual  head  and  husband,  which  he  truly 
is  unto  his  church,  or  mystical  body. 

0  !  my  dear  and  beloved  Friends,  be  retired  in- 
wardly, in  your  minds  and  spirits,  unto  the  light, 
the  grace,  the  good  Word  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  you,  that  you  may  experience  the 
holy  Seed,  the  Word  of  eternal  life  and  grace,  to 
grow  and  prevail  more  and  more,  unto  an  immortal 
birth  and  holy  generation,  as  you  become  born 
thereof. 

And,  dear  Friends,  I  cannot  but  remember  the 
love  of  our  espousals,  and  the  kindness  of  our 
youth  at  the  beginning,  and  in  early  days,  and 
remind  you  thereof,  when  we,  as  chaste  virgins, 
were  therein  espoused  unto  Jesus  Christ,  and  when 
but  a  few  in  number ;  and  how  sincerely  we  loved 
one  another,  that  were  one  another's  joy  in  the 
Lord;  who  said  unto  Jerusalem  of  old,  "Ire- 
member  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of 
thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown  ;"  which 
was  a  low  suffering  state  of  deep  trials.  Oh  !  the 
first  love  of  our  espousals  should  never  be  impaired, 
nor  left,  or  forgotten,  but  for  ever  retained,  or 
otherwise  we  cannot  live  to  God  nor  prosper  in  a 
Christian  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  keep  chaste  to  him 
as  his  true  spouse  and  church  of  the  first-born 
written  in  heaven. 

Now,  dear  Friends,  to  come  into  and  live  in  a 
true  Christian  love  and  life,  must  be  through  a 
real  self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross, 
and  following  Christ  Jesus  and  his  example  and 
steps. 

This  self-denial  must  be  an  abasement  and  de- 
nial of  all  proud  conceited  self,  that  is  exalted 
above  others,  in  secret  pride  abounding  in  one's 
own  sense,  slighting  and  contemning  others;  and 
what  other  evils  and  corruptions  perverse  self  is 
addicted  unto,  must  all  be  denied  and  utterly  re- 
jected by  all  who  come  to  embraco  a  humble  Chris- 
tian life  and  condition. 

This  real  denial  of  self  will  not  allow  any  to 
exercise  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  nor  any 
rigid  overruling  thereof,  though  they  should  pre- 
tend eldership;  but  to  be  humble  examples  to  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  as  fellow  helpers  in  the  Lord 
of  the  younger,  the  weak,  the  feeble  and  tender, 
so  as  not  to  quench  any  good  intentions  or  desires 
in  any  such ;  and  in  all  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness  and  long  suffering,  forbearing,  or  sup- 
porting one  another  in  love,  therein  endeavouring 
for,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 

And  as  wc  are  called  by  one  spirit  into  one  true 
light,  life  and  love,  let  us  all  endeavour  diligently 
in  humility  to  walk  therein,  that  we  may  truly 
appear  to  be  one  peculiar  people  of  God  and  Christ, 
one  church  of  the  lirst-born,  one  spiritual  society, 
and  of  one  city  set  upon  a  hill,  fellow-citizens  with 
the  Bainto,  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  shining 
in  the  brightness  thereof,  in  all  holy  conversation, 
to  the  glory  of  our  God. 

Pot  Mich  is  the  blessed  and  glorious  state  of  the 
true  church,  the  spiritual  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, which  the  saints,  the  primitive  church  of 
Christ  and  true  Christians  of  old  were  come  unto, 
and  also  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  had  opened,  that  they 


were  turned  from  darkness  unto  his  light,  ai 
thereby  became  light  in  the  Lord ;  and  they  we: 
no  more  foreigners,  nor  strangers  to  the  commo: 
wealth  of  Israel,  who  continued  faithful,  and  tn 
believers  in  the  light. 

0 !  how  great  are  the  privileges  and  the  spir: 
ual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  his  faith! 
subjects  and  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  parta! 
of,  even  in  this  life  !  And  how  much  more  in  tk ! 
to  come,  in  his  kingdom  of  glory  and  triumph !  j 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  when  Israel's  solemnities 
worship  were  kept  in  the  temple  there,  as  God  h  j 
appointed  under  the  law,  were  in  great  splendo] 
and  applause ;  typifying  the  true  spiritual  chur< 
or  city  of  the  saints'  solemnities  under  the  dispe  j 
sation  of  Christ  and  his  glorious  gospel,  in  wh(| 
the  most  excellent  and  glorious  promises,  to  spiij 
ual  Zion  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  are  v  j 
and  amen,  are  fulfilled  unto  his  gospel  churc  j 
"The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  thii 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob:  glorious  things  <j 
spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God."  Again,  "  Lc  j 
upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  :  thine  e;| 
shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  and  a  ti  | 
ernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,"  &c.  T  ji 
was  not  fulfilled  upon  earthly  Jerusalem,  for  til 
was  taken  down  and  laid  waste  with  the  temple  al 
sumptuous  buildings  thereof,  because  of  the  grJ 
provocations,  iniquities  and  cruel  persecutions  if 
the  Jews,  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  aji 
even  against  the  Son  of  God  himself. 

Now,  beloved  Friends  and  brethren,  who  m 
called  out  of  darkness  into  the  true  light,  and|> 
be  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  in  light,  of  win 
it  may  be  said,  "  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zij, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heave  If 
Jerusalem,"  &c,  walk  in  the  light  of  the  holy  <fo 
of  God,  whereof  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lam 
the  light,  and  wherein  the  nations  of  them  tM 
are  saved  must  walk  ;  that  salvation  may  enc< 
pass  you,  and  be  as  walls  and  bulwarks  unto 
that  the  enemy  may  not  invade  or  scatter  y[ 
that  the  righteousness  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  ii|j 
go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  the  pi 
as  a  lamp  that  burnetii. 

Wherefore,  arise,  0  Zion !  and  shine,  for 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  ri 
upon  thec  ;  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion !  pmj 
thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem  !  the  1|J| 
city,  &c. 

Pray,  you  Friends,  consider  what  the  bcauijuH 
garments  are,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cit|afj 
God  must  put  on,  and  be  clothed  withal  in  jit* 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  the  true  spiritual  chmji 
Must  they  not  be  such  as  the  holy  apostle  exbft 
to  put  on  and  describes  ?    Namely,  "  Now,  tl 
fore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  pufl 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  D 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  anoip 
and  forgiving  one  another,  (if  any  man  hai| 
complaiut  or  quarrel  against  another)  ev< 
Christ  forgave,  so  do  ye."    But  first  the  filthy  klft 
ments  must  be  put  off,  the  old  man  with  his  » 
rupt  lusts  arid  evil  deeds,  with  all  the  filth)'  U  i 
of  self-righteousness ;  these  must  be  mortificdlui 
put  off,  and  the  creature  also  divested  of  ajit 
own  filthy  rags  of  self-righteousness,  before  b 
invested  with  the  beautiful  garments  of  Zio 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  true  spouse  of 
Jesus,  or  married  to  the  Lamb.  Thercfo 
greatly  concerns  all  to  follow  him  in  the  wo 
regeneration,  the  work  of  sanctification  b;hi 
Holy  Spirit  and  power,  and  thereiu  bebeveiiM 
sincerely  obey  him,  for  the  perfecting  of  ho  esj 
in  the  fear  of  God,  that  Christ  may  be  forrui« 
you  ;  and  in  his  life  manifest  in  you,  all  may  M 
forth  as  the  called,  chosen,  and  faithful  pcosl 
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'God,  to  your  everlasting  peace  in  his  dear  Son,  and 
'x>  the  honour,  the  glory  and  renown  of  his  great 
'md  excellent  name  forever. 

I  would  further  remind  you  of  this  weighty  ex- 
lortation  of  the  holy  apostle  to  the  church  of 


i  Christ  at  Colosse,  viz :  "  Above  all  these  things 
'>ut  on  charity,  (i.  e.,  true  love)  which  is  the  bond 
■  f  perfeetness :  and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 

•  our  hearts,  unto  which  ye  are  called  in  one  body, 
nd  be  ye  thankful." 

:  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,  and  endue 
•ou  with  his  holy  Spirit  of  grace,  wisdom  and  re- 
flation in  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
hat  he  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  and  by 
jia  power  you  may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  his 

I  ve,  grace  and  peace  more  and  more,  to  the  glory 
r  his  name,  and  your  everlasting  consolation  and 

y  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Amen. 

The  Lawyer  With  Two  Characters. 
One  cold  evening  of  November,  ten  years  ago,  a 
•in  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  knocked  at  the  door 
'  Mons.  Dupin,  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
'iris.  He  entered,  and  drawing  from  under  his 
|>ak  a  large  package  of  documents,  laid  them 

•  wn  on  the  table. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "I  am  rich,  but  a  lawsuit, 
lich  is  commenced  against  me,  may  ruin  me 
^  erly.    At  my  age,  a  lost  fortune  is  not  to  be 

II  made.  The  loss  of  this  suit,  therefore,  would 
c  idemn  me  to  the  most  frightful  misery.  I  come 
t  implore  your  aid.  Here  are  the  papers  which 
V 1  explain  my  claims." 

| The  advocate  listened  attentively  while  his  un- 
»)wn  visitor  thus  briefly  explained  his  business. 
Qjsn  opening  the  bundle  of  documents,  he  went 
t(ough  them  with  the  searching  rapidity  of  his 
rtfessional  eye.  They  were  at  last  laid  on  the 
fc'le. 

<:  The  action  which  is  commenced  against  you  for 
y  property,"  said  he,  "  is  based  upon  justice 
»?'  right — legal  and  moral.  The  property  be- 
lt';s  to  your  opponent.  But,  unfortuately,  in  spite 
Whe  admirable  elaboration  of  our  code,  law  and 
in  ice  do  not  always  go  together;  and  here  the 
W  i3  on  your  side.  If,  therefore,  you  rest  your 
Is  entirely  on  the  law,  and  use  without  reserve 
ll<  ts  technicalities  and  quibbles,  and  if  the  legal 
*Ots  in  your  favour  are  all  stated  ably  and 
Jjrly  to  the  court,  you  will  inevitably  gain  your 


iNo  man  living,"  said  the  stranger,  "can  do 
k  you  thus  describe  so  ably  as  yourself.  Might 
t;nture  to  hope  that  you  would  reduce  your 
\i  opinion  to  writing,  and  thus  render  me  invul- 
ble  V 

he  advocate  reflected  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
*  taking  up  again  the  documents,  which,  at  the 
i  word  of  the  request,  he  had  roughly  pushed 
y,  he  said  he  would  do  as  the  stranger  wished, 
^he  morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  the  legal  opinion 
><d  be  ready. 

lie  client  wai  punctual.  The  paper  was  pre- 
cjd  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  demand  very 
l  jtly  made,  for  a  fee  of  three  thousand  francs. 
1;  stood  mute  with  astonishment, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  keep  your  money,"  said 
i|.wyer,  "  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  throw  my  writ- 
oinion  into  the  fire." 

vancing  towards  the  chimney  apparently  for 


He  paid  it,  but  in  revenge,  after  gaining  his  cause, 
he  told  the  story  in  every  corner  of  Paris.  The 
journals  got  hold  of  it.  It  was  soon  as  universal 
as  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great  lawyer  himself. 
Laments  were  made  by  the  editors  over  the  grasp- 
ing advantage  thus  taken  of  a  client  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  even  friends  expressed  their  regrets  to 
him  for  his  betrayal  of  avarice.  But  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  as  everything  is  soon 
forgotten  at  Paris,  it  passed  out  of  the  public  mind. 

Ten  years  went  by  ;  and,  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
at  a  celebration  of  which  the  dignitaries  of  the 
courts  of  law  formed  a  part,  the  procession  was 
interrupted  by  a  woman,  who  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  hands  of  Mons 
Dupin,  the  Procureur-general. 

"  It  is  he  !"  "  It  is  He  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  covered  his  hands  with  kisses. 
"  This  is  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  the  angel  by 
whose  timely  kindness  I  was  saved  from  ruin,  and 
spared  to  educate  my  children  !" 

"  Poor  woman  !"  said  Mons.  Dupin,  "she  has 
lost  her  reason  !" 

But  no  !  she  insisted  on  explaining  to  the  by- 
standers that  there  was  reason  in  her  tears  and 
gratitude.  She  stated  it  brokenly.  Ten  years  ago, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband;  a  claim  was  put  in 
by  a  relative  for  the  property  upon  wbich  she  had 
relied  to  support  and  educate  her  children.  She 
resolved  to  defend  her  possession  of  that  which  she 
knew  to  be  her  own,  and  had  already  sold  half  her 
furniture  to  pay  the  commencement  of  the  process 
— when,  one  day,  a  stranger  called  upon  her.  He 
abruptly  announced  his  business.  He  told  her  that 
the  suit  for  which  she  was  running  already  into 
expense,  would  be  a  losing  one ;  that  the  law  was 
against  her,  though  justice  was  on  her  side ;  that 
she  had  better  abandon  it,  and  save  what  she  still 
possessed.  He  then  added  that,  from  having  been 
employed  on  the  case,  he  had  been  able  to  rescue 
some  portion  of  what  was  wrongfully  taken  from 
her,  and  that  it  was  in  the  bag  of  gold  which  he 
then  laid  on  the  table, — abruptly  taking  his  leave, 
and  giving  her  astonished  senses  no  opportunity  for 
thanks  or  inquiry.  The  three  thousand  francs  with 
which  she  was  thus  enriched,  enabled  her  to  re- 
establish herself  with  her  children,  and  to  commence 
a  timely  support  of  them.  And,  from  that  day  she 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  discover  who  was  her 
benefactor.  But  his  features  were  engraven  on  her 
heart,  and  she  recognized  and  could  thank  him 
now ! 


of  gutta-percha,  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  holes  formed  by  the  grooves,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  200  degrees,  Fahrenheit — produced  by 
supplying  it  from  a  feed-chamber  heated  to  that 
degree — is  passed  through  the  machine,  and  the 
thread  or  cords  are  received  in  a  tank  of  cold  water, 
from  which  they  are  led  away  to  be  -wound  on  reels 
or  drums;  or  the  gutta-percha  is  employed  in  a 
plastic  state,  and  passed  under  a  gauge  before  it 
enters  the  machine.    If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a 
cord  of  a  semi-circular  form  in  the  transverse  sec- 
tion, a  plane  roller  is  substituted  for  the  lower 
grooved  roller;  and  for  any  different  forms,  the 
two  rollers  must  be  shaped  to  suit. 


And  so,  after  ten  years  of  misappreciation, 
Mons.  Dupin's  grasping  avarice  was  thus  explain- 
ed to  his  legal  brethren  and  the  public  as  quite 
another  thing.  Like  some  other  people,  he  had 
two  characters — one  which  the  newspapers  made 
him  out  to  be,  and  the  other  and  very  different  one, 
which  he  was. — Late  Paper. 


lrpose,  he  was  stopped  by  the  visitor. 


vill  pay  the  sum,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  give 
Wiy  written  acceptance  for  the  sum." 
Hhe  money  in  gold,"  said  the  advocate,  "or 
Jtaj  iall  not  have  a  line." 

1 i  client  saw  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  taking 
ive  for  a  moment,  returned  soon  with  the  coin. 


Treatment  of  Gutta-Percha. — A  machine  of  pe- 
culiar construction  is  required  for  cutting  gutta- 
percha into  strips  or  ribands,  thread  or  cord,  of  any 
desired  shape.  It  consists  of  two  grooved  rollers,  of 
iron  or  steel,  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame-work. 
The  grooves  of  each  roller  are  semi-circular,  and 
the  projecting  divisions  between  the  grooves  are 
made  with  knife  edges,  so  as  to  divide  readily  any 
sheet  or  mass  of  gutta-percha  presented  to  them. 
The  under  roller  is  flanged  at  both  ends,  and  the 
upper  roller  is  made  to  fit  inside  of  these  flanges,  in 
order  to  keep  the  cutting  edges  from  shifting  or  be- 
ing damaged.  To  cut  thin  sheets  of  gutta-percha, 
with  this  machine,  into  strips  or  bands,  the  mate- 
rial is  passed  through  it  in  a  cold  state,  and  only  the 
cutting  edges  are  brought  into  operation.  To  make 
round  thread  or  cord  by  means  of  it,  either  a  sheet 


Epistle,  1G52. 
From  the  date  of  this  excellent  epistle,  it  must 
have  been  written  about  four  years  after  George 
Fox  began  his  ministry  in  meetings  and  public  col- 
lections of  people  ;  it  sets  forth  in  a  clear  manner 
the  inward  operation  of  the  light  and  grace  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  work  of  regeneration.    "  To  all 
you,  my  dear  Friends,  who  have  tasted  of  the  im- 
mediate working  power  of  the  Lord,  and  do  find 
an  alteration  in  your  minds,  and  do  see  from  whence 
virtue  doth  come,  and  strength  that  doth  renew  the 
inward  man,  and  doth  refresh  you  ;  which  draws 
you  in  love  to  forsake  the  world,  and  that  which 
hath  form  and  beauty  in  it  to  the  eye  of  the  world  ; 
and  hath  turned  your  minds  within,  which  see  your 
houses  foul,  and  corruptions  strong,  and  the  way 
narrow  and  strait  which  leads  to  life  eternal :  to 
you  all  I  say,  wait  upon  God  in  that  which  is  pure. 
Though  you  see  little,  and  know  little,  and  have 
little,  and  see  your  emptiness  and  nakedness  and 
unfruitfulness,  and  see  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
and  your  own  unworthiness,  it  is  the  light  that 
discovers  all  this,  and  the  love  of  God  to  you ;  and 
it  is  that  which  is  immediate,  but  the  dark  under- 
standing cannot  comprehend  it.    So  wait  upon  God 
in  that  which  is  pure,  in  your  measures,  and 
stand  still  in  it  every  one,  to  see  your  Saviour,  to 
make  you  free  from  that,  which  the  light  doth  dis- 
cover to  you  to  lx  evil.    For  the  voice  of  the 
Bridegroom  is  heard  in  our  land,  and  Christ  is 
come  amongst  the  prisoners,  to  visit  them  in  the 
prison-houses  ;  they  have  all  hope  of  releasement 
and  free  pardon,  and  to  come  out  freely,  for  the 
debt  is  paid  ;  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  it,  and 
he  that  comes  out  of  prison,  shall  reign. 

"  So  meet  together  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord  God, 
and  think  upon  his  name ;  his  mercies  endure  for- 
ever; his  mercies  are  in  temptations  and  troubles; 
his  mercies  are  in  afflictions,  in  reproaches,  and  in 
scorns.    Therefore  rejoice,  ye  simple  ones,  which 
love  simplicity ;  meet  and  wait  together  to  receive 
strength  and  wisdom  from  the  Lord  God.    In  de- 
parting from  sin  and  evil,  ye  will  be  able  to  speak 
to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  :  and  meeting  and  wait- 
ing in  his  power  which  ye  have  received,  in  it  all  to 
improve  your  measure  that  God  hath  given  you  ; 
for  ye  never  improve  your  measure,  so  long  as  ye 
rely  upon  any  visible  thing  without  you.    But  when 
ye  come  to  wait  upon  God  alone,  ye  shall  every 
one  have  a  reward  according  to  your  deserts,  and 
every  one  your  penny,  who  are  called  into  the  vine- 
yard to  labour.    Therefore  be  faithful  to  God,  and 
mind  that  which  is  committed  to  you,  as  faithful 
servants,  labouring  in  love  ;  some  threshing,  some 
ploughing,  and  some  to  keep  the  sheep.    He  that 
can  receive  this,  let  him :  and  all  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  tlte  Spirit  of  God.    So  God  Al- 
mighty bless,  guide  and  prosper  you  unto  his  king- 
dom, where  there  is  no  tribulation.    When  your 
minds  run  into  anything  outwardly  without  the 
power,  it  covers  and  vails  the  pure  in  you." 

G.  F. 
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I'or  "  The  .Friend." 

William  Beckitt. 

(Concluded  from  pago  14.) 

We  have  an  instance  in  the  preservation  of  this 
Friend  among  rough  man-of-war's  men,  of  tbe  ex- 
tension of  Divine  help  against  the  influence  of  their 
spirits  and  evil  principles,  enabling  him  to  exhibit 
the  character,  and  the  example  of  a  true  christian. 
It  proves  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  -where  watch- 
fulness is  maintained  in  tbe  fear  of  the  Lord,  to 
keep  out  of  temptation,  and  in  the  society  of  corrupt 
persons,  even  to  maintain  a  convincing  testimony 
against  their  wicked  sentiments  and  actions.  After 
King  landed  from  the  privateer,  he  was  much 
thrown  among  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
religious  principles,  and  yet  by  his  circumspect 
and  grave  demeanour,  he  put  a  restraint  upon  them 
and  commanded  their  respect.    He  had  his  quar- 
ters in  a  tavern  at  Morlaix  in  France  for  several 
days,  subjected  to  much  company  of  divers  sorts. 
Appearing  singular  to  them,  tbey  wished  to  know 
what  he  was,  and  those  who  could  speak  English, 
would  ask  questions,  to  which  he  gave  answers  as 
he  found  freedom.    As  he  was  sitting  in  a  room, 
one  of  tbe  company  asked  why  tbe  Quakers  would 
not  fight  ?    "  1  told  him,"  said  William,  "  the  wea- 
pons of  the  primitive  believers  were  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  and  migbty  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  sin  and  the  strongholds  of  Satan  ;  and 
Buch  as  now  come  under  tbe  peaceable  government 
of  tbe  great  King  of  kings,  who  said  if  bis  kingdom 
had  been  of  this  world,  then  his  servants  would 
have  fought,  cannot  fight  with  carnal  weapons, 
tbough  there  should  seem  as  great  a  necessity  as 
there  was  when  our  Lord  was  like  to  he  delivered 
to  the  Jews.    I  had  to  open  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  set  forth  the  peaceable  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  hut  to  save  them;  and  that  it  was  not  the 
lamb's  nature  to  tear  and  devour,  but  tbe  wolf's. 
This  opportunity  was  seasonable;  the  people  were 
very  still  and  attentive.    He  that  asked  this  ques- 
tion, had  often  been  with  me,  and  had  asked  many 
questions,  but  was  now  silent,  and  seemed  to  go 
away  satisfied ;  for  the  power  of  God  was  over 
them  at  that  time." 

W.  Eteckitt  was  ordered  with  other  prisoners  into 
the  country,  about  thirty  miles,  to  a  town  called  Car- 
haix.  Charles  Sermanson  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  his  there, 
John  Grace,  a  counsellor  at  law,  who,  during  his 
stay,  showed  several  tokens  of  his  regard  and 
hcaity  friendship,  after  they  became  acquainted; 
tbough  William  declares  lie  never  sought  his  or 
any  other's  favour  by  indirect  means,  or  in  a  way 
Truth  did  not  admit  of.  William  went  to  his  house 
in  the  evening,  and  the  man  receiving  his  letter 
with  bis  hat  off,  made  a  bow,  which,  not  being  re- 
turned as  he  expected,  with  an  earnest  look  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  tone,  he  directed  hiiu  to  re- 
turn to  the  tavern,  and  he  would  call  on  him  in 
tin-  morning.  He  did  so,  and  told  him  as  he  had 
been  recommended  to  his  care  by  bis  good  friend, 
Charles  S  rmansou,  lie  would  do  t he  best  be  could 
in  providing  him  a  private  lodging;  and  any  other 
BBTVICe  lie  could  render  should  not  be  wanting. 
William  acknowledged  bis  kindness;  and  as  he 
was  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner,  he  should  be  glad 
of  bis  MBUtanoe.  He  said  he  was  glad  he  bad  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  his  fellow  creature*,  for  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than  bis  duty.  They 
walked  into  the  town,  where  lie  was  provided  w  ith 
a  chamber,  and  everything  was  found  him  that  he 
needed.  Tbe  new  landlord  took  great  notice  of  his 
conduct,  and  seemed  at  first  not  to  know  how  to 
carry  himself  towards  him,  so  as  not  to  give  of- 
ence;  for  being  poor,  he  was  glad  of  a  little  mo- 


ney. He  could  speak  no  English,  which  prevented 
them  from  conversing,  but  he  told  an  Englishman 
who  spoke  French,  that  William  did  him  good, 
tbough  he  could  not  understand  him.    When  he 
had  left  work,  he  and  his  wife  would  come  and  sit 
with  him  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  which  was 
not  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  he  believed  they 
were  favoured  with  good.    His  wife  was  a  religious 
woman,  and  of  a  solid,  sober  behaviour.    He  staid 
in  their  house  three  months,  and  three  young  men 
similarly  circumstanced  with  himself,  desiring  to 
be  with  him,  and  there  not  being  room  to  accom 
modate  them,  tbey  took  lodgings  in  another  place  ; 
their  company  proved  very  agreeable,  and  gained 
his  esteem.    One  of  them  died  soon  after  in 
French  prison,  being  taken  prisoner  again  on  his 
passage  to  llhode  Island,  where  his  parents  lived. 
W.  Reckitt  was  at  their  house  afterwards,  and 
found  them  sorrowful,  having  lost  three  sons,  two 
at  sea  and  this  one  in  prison. 

The  counsellor  became  very  loving,  and  fre- 
quently had  our  Friend  at  his  house,  with  whom 
he  conversed  on  religious  subjects.    He  said  he 
understood  Friends  did  not  baptize  with  water. 
William  replied,  "  The  Apostle  saith,  '  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism;'  and  water,  how, 
or  by  whomsoever  administered,  is  only  sufficient 
to  put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  not  able  to 
wash  away  the  sin  of  the  soul.  The  same  Apostle 
also  said,  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  (he  there  must 
be  understood  with  water,)  but  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  the  power  that  baptizeth  into  the  one 
Spirit.    He  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of 
the  Apostles,  yet  he  thanks  God  he  had  baptized 
no  more  than  the  few  he  recites,  which  he  would 
not  have  done,  if  baptism  with  water  had  been  the 
one  baptism  essential  to  salvation.    He  said  he 
thought  there  ought  to  he  something  done  to  chil- 
dren by  the  minister  to  initiate  them  into  the 
church.    I  said  as  to  our  not  being  in  the  practice 
of  sprinkling  children  with  water,  or  signing  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  it  was  not  scriptural, 
we  could  not  he  justly  blamed  for  the  disuse  of  it. 
He  then  said,  if  he  at  first  had  put  on  the  priest's 
gown  instead  of  that  he  then  wore,  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  business  to  search  more  into  the 
Scriptures.    I  told  him  I  took  him  to  be  a  man  of 
such  understanding,  as  very  well  to  know  it  ought 
to  be  every  one's  business  to  search  into  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  own  peace.    He  said  it  was 
true,  but  they  had  men  iclto  were  learned,  whom 
they  paid,  and  he  looked  upon  these  to  he  his 
teachers;  as  for  him  he  was  bid  a  hearer,  and  if 
they  deceived  him,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them- 
selves— they  could  not  deceive  God.    I  said  it  was 
true,  tbey  could  not ;  but  as  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  is  a  thing  of  great  moment,  we  sliould  not 
])Iacc  our  dependence  upon  others;  and  as  to  teach- 
ers, we  might  know  them  by  their  fruits;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  own  words,  '  Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.'    lie  further 
Baith  to  his  ministers,  '  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'   As  to  those  of  polluted  lips,  I  thought 
they  could  not  profit  the  people  at  all.    He  said 
there  was  no  Scripture  that  forbade  marrying,  and 
be  thought  their  priests  wrong  in  that ;  for  they 
did  not  keep  themselves  chaste,  but  deluded  and 
deceived  many  poor  young  women.    I  said  it  was 
B  great  pity  any  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  all  ought  to  have  liberty  to 
try  all  tilings,  that  they  may  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good ;  for  it  is  dangerous  pinning  their  faith  upon 
other  men's  sleeves ;  'if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch.'  " 

William  was  not  taken  before  the  commissary  or 
chief  magistrate  at  his  first  coming  here,  but  this 
counsellor  had  given  in  his  name,  and  when  the 


other  prisoners  went  to  receive  the  government  al 
lowanee  for  their  support,  he  went,  not  having  sut 
ficient  means  of  his  own  to  do  without  it.  Hearinj 
the  commissary  had  uttered  some  bitter  expres 
sions  against  the  Quakers,  and  him  in  particulai 
for  not  putting  off  his  hat  when  they  met  in  th 
street,  he  inclined  to  visit  him,  and  took  with  hh 
a  young  man  to  interpret  for  him.  The  commissar 
took  them  into  a  room,  and  before  William  coul 
say  anything  to  him,  asked  why  he  did  not  put  o 
his  hat.    He  replied,  uncovering  our  heads  w: 
what  we  did  when  we  prayed  and  addressed  tl 
Almighty ;  but  to  do  it  to  our  fellow  creatures  wi 
against  our  consciences.  The  answer,  though  shoi  ■ 
appeared  to  satisfy  him,  for  his  haughty  count  j 
nance  fell,  and  he  then  spoke  mildly,  and  said  11 
had  heard  we  did  not  baptize  our  children. 
said  we  did  not  use  water  baptism.  '  What  do  y<  | 
then,'  said  he,  '  instead  of  water?'    I  said  the  o:j 
baptism,  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  salv ! 
tion,  is  spiritual — that  of  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghos  | 
and  as  to  little  children,  they  are  heirs  of  the  kit  I 
dom  of  heaven  without  water,  or  the  help  of  a  I 
mortal  man.    I  told  him  I  had  heard  he  sa| 
something  against  me,  but  I  came  in  good  will ! 
pay  him  a  friendly  visit,  for  I  had  a  mind  to  spe  | 
with  him  by  myself.    He  then  took  me  by  tj 
hand,  saying  he  would  not  do  me  any  hurt,  but  | 
the  service  that  lay  in  his  power.    1  took  my  let  ! 
of  him  with  thankfness  that  Truth  had  thus 
prevailed ;  and  ever  after  when  I  met  him,  I 
looked  pleasantly,  and  I  believe  never  any  mf 
took  offence  at  my  hat.  Whilst  I  was  here,  Chai!> 
Sermanson  wrote  me  several  kind  letters,  and  till 
care  to  send  mine  to  his  correspondent  in  Londj,  j 
by  whom  also  my  letters  from  home  were  saf  C 
conveyed  to  me,  which  made  my  confinement  ni 'U 
the  easier,  as  I  could  often  hear  from  my  wife  » 
family,  and  they  from  me.    After  I  had  been  c* 
fined  about  five  months,  I  was  released.    My  p  » 
port  coming  to  hand,  John  Grace  went  with  m  to 
the  commissary,  who  readily  signed  it, expressing* 
gladness  that  I  had  got  my  liberty,  and  was  gdll 
to  my  family.    He  also  gave  permission  to  sev  il 
of  my  fellow  prisoners  to  accompany  me  to  W 
laix,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  counsellor  andjii 
family,  and  others,  both  French  and  English, 
came  to  see  me,  in  a  very  affectionate  man  r 
When  I  got  to  Morlaix,  I  found  a  Dutch  v< 
bound  to  Ostend.    Charles  Sermanson  agreed 
the  master,  to  set  me  on  the  English  coast,  if 
wind  would  permit,  which  happened  well  the  ! 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1757.   W  hen  I  came  to  . 
don  I  found  Friends  very  glad  to  see  me,  halji 
had  near  sympathy  with  me  in  my  exercises ;  f 
I  saw  the  Lord  had  been  my  helper  and  deli 
in  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  bring  me  bb| 
my  native  land ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  f'[B 
Friends  as  nearly  united  to  me  as  ever  ;  whicl 
a  great  comfort.    For  I  had  been  afraid  lest 
should  stand  at  a  distance  from  me ;  but  ni: 
tied  be  the  great  Name  forevermore,  I  foun' 
well  in  that  respect,  and  likewise  when  I  can 
my  own  habitation,  which  was  on  the  11th  oj 
Fifth  month,  1757." 


New  Mode  of  Casting  Iron. — Adcocl 
England,  has  patented  a  process  for  casting  i  " 
which  is  highly  commended.  Sand-mould:* 
placed  in  an  oven,  or  muffle,  a  few  inches  abc> 
bottom,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  dried" 
heated  on  all  sides.  After  all  the  moisture  :M 
polled  from  them  at  a  low  heat,  the  temperate 
the  oven  is  increased  until  the  moulds  are  br  g' 
to  a  high  heat,  aud  the  metal  is  run  into  to 
the  oven  and  the  moulds,  with  the  castings  in  e» 
are  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually.    The  vaoM 
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:  )f  iron  in  baked  or  used  sand  is,  in  the  mechanical 
i  >art  of  the  process,  the  same  as  that  pursued  with 
Ivhat  is  known  as  green  sand.  But  when  the  cast- 
Dgs  are  large,  and  especially  if  they  are  tall,  the 
lydrostatic  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  upon  the 
i  ides  of  the  mould  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the 
.  brce  of  cohesion  which  the  sand  acquires  by  ram- 
!  ring.  In  this  case,  a  solid  side  may  be  adapted  to 
nachof  the  frames,  pierced  with  numerous  small 
.ioles  to  give  issue  to  the  gases.    This  does  not 

■  orm  one  body  with  the  rest  of  the  frame,  but  is 
nttached  extemporaneously  to  it  by  bars  and 
ivedged  bolts.    In  general,  no  ground  coal  is  mixed 

■  nth  this  sand.  Whenever  the  mould  is  finished, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  drying  stove,  where  it  may 

emain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  at  most, 
i  ill  it  be  deprived  of  all  its  humidity.    The  sand  is 

■  aen  said  to  be  baked  or  annealed.  Moulding  from 
oam  is  a  kind  of  work  executed  from  drawing  of 
i  he  pieces  to  be  moulded,  without  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  patterns ;  the  mould  is  formed  of 
(  pasty  mixture  of  clay,  water,  sand,  and  cows' 

air,  kneaded  together,  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
rredients  being  varied  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
j  asting.  When  the  paste  requires  to  be  made 
I  ery  light,  horse-dung  or  chopped  straw  is  added 
|>  it. 


Selected. 

WORDS. 
A  little  said,  and  truly  said, — 

Can  deeper  joys  impart 
Than  hosts  of  words,  which  reach  the  head, 

But  never  touch  the  heart. 

The  voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 

A  lonely  home  to  cheer. 
Hath  of  the  fewest  words  to  say; 

But,  oh  !  those  few,  how  dear! 

If  words  could  satisfy  the  breast, 

The  world  might  hold  a  feast ; 
But  words,  when  summoned  to  the  test, 

Oft  satisfy  the  least  1 

Like  plants  that  make  a  gaudy  show, 

All  blossom  to  the  root; 
But  whose  poor  nature  cannot  grow 

One  particle  of  fruit. 


Selected. 

CONGENIALITY. 
Though  ye  live  with  some  for  years, 

Rarely  from  their  presence  part — 
Though  you  share  their  smiles  and  tears, 

Yet  you  '11  never  share  their  heart  I 

■While,  with  others  but  an  hour 
Serves  the  warmer  soul  to  show  ; 

And  their  feelings  spring  to  flower, 
Sweet  as  opening  roses  blow! 

Little  may  the  difference  seem 
Unto  those  whose  nature's  keep 

Ever  in  a  feverish  dream  ; — 

But  the  craving  heart  must  weep ! 

Longing  to  be  understood, 

Seeking  to  be  known,  in  vain  : 

Many  whom  the  world  calls  good, 
Keep  the  heart  in  constant  pain  ! 


Selected. 

FOR  THE  BEST. 
Some  beings,  wheresoe'er  they  go, 

Find  nought  to  please,  or  to  exalt, — 
Their  constant  study  but  to  show 

Perpetual  modes  of  finding  fault. 

While  others  in  the  ceaseless  round 
Of  daily  wants,  and  daily  care, — 

Can  yet  cull  flowers  from  common  ground, 
And  twice  enjoy  the  joy  they  share! 

Oh.  happy  they  who  happy  make, — 

Who  blessing,  still  themselves  arc  blest — 

Who  something  spare  for  other's  sake, 
And  strive  in  all  things  for  the  best. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

The  promulgation  of  the  story  of  the  apparition 
produced  a  profound  sensation  among  the  Catholics 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
and  of  course  excited  no  little  inquiry  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  and  the  veracity  of  the 
children  on  whose  testimony  alone  it  rested.  Many 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  upright  of  the  Catho- 
lic functionaries  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
story,  and  determined  to  expose  it.  A  searching 
investigation  was  therefore  entered  on  by  some  of 
the  priests  residing  near  the  spot,  who  published 
the  result  to  the  world,  and  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  disbelief  and  the  exposure  they  have  made, 
by  being  expelled  from  the  diocese.  We  quote 
again  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — 

"  It  seems  ascertained  that  the  little  cow-herds 
of  La  Salette  did  actually  meet  upon  the  hill  on 
the  day  in  question,  a  woman  strangely  accoutred, 
who  perhaps  addressed  them  in  some  such  lan- 
guage as  that  they  related  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters on  their  return  to  the  farm.  Some  doubt  may 
be  felt  whether  the  boy  Maximin  was  really  im- 
posed upon  ;  but  the  girl  Melanie  probably  believed 
she  had  beheld  a  celestial  vision,  as  her  subsequent 
history  proves  her  to  be  a  child  of  lively  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  of  extreme  ignorance.  The  story 
was  related  in  the  village  the  same  evening;  it 
was  repeated  by  the  cure  of  La  Salette,  a  simple 
old  village  priest,  in  the  pulpit  on  the  following 
day,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  parishioners  ;  the 
cure,  full  of  the  astonishing  tale,  proceeded  the 
same  evening  to  Grenoble  to  communicate  it  to  his 
bishop ;  the  bishop,  without  further  inquiry,  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  the  apparition  to  a  meeting  of 
400  female  teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  assembled  at  Corenc  on  the  22nd  of 
September;  and  thus  it  was  disseminated  within 
three  days,  by  episcopal  authority,  into  every 
parish  of  the  diocese.  Meanwhile  the  boy  Max- 
imin was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  family  at 
Corps ;  he  was  instantly  placed  in  a  religious  es- 
tablishment of  that  town,  and  Melanie  was  soon 
afterwards  similarly  provided  for.  These  young 
persons  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
their  ulterior  history  forms  an  instructive  commen- 
tary on  the  scene  of  which  they  were  the  sole  at- 
testing witnesses." 

"  For  many  years  before  the  events  we  are  ex- 
amining, a  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  an  eccen- 
tric and  enthusiastic  temperament,  Mademoiselle 
Constance  Lamerliere  de  St.  Ferreol,  had  acquired 
some  notoriety  in  the  religious  community  of  that 
part  of  France.  She  entered  a  convent  at  Greno- 
ble in  1822,  where  for  several  years  she  performed 
the  duties  of  mistress  of  the  novices ;  discontented 
with  this  position,  she  sought  to  withdraw  from  this 
establishment,  and  organized  a  charitable  institu- 
tion partly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbe  Rous- 
selot.  Her  conduct  was,  however,  so  strange  and 
reckless,  that  her  own  family  thought  it  necessary 
to  place  her  under  judicial  control ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1846,  she  was  interdicted  as 
incompetent  to  manage  her  affairs  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Saint  Marcellin.  This  decree  preceded  the 
Apparition  by  one  fortnight,  and  it  seems  to  have 
excited  Madlle.  Lamerliere  to  the  extraordinary 
steps  she  then  proceeded  to  take. 

"  Her  first  care  was  to  provide  a  costume  adapted 
to  the  supernatural  part  she  was  about  to  perform. 
Accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  needle  in  her  con- 
vent, she  easily  prepared  for  herself  a  white  muslin 
dress,  with  silver  trimmings ;  on  the  breast  was 
embroidered  a  large  cross,  and  on  each  side  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion ;  the  apron  was  of  bright 


yellow,  fringed  with  silver,  a  scarf  of  artificial 
roses,  white  satin  shoes  with  flowers  upon  them, 
and  marygold  stockings.  With  this  attire  in  a 
bandbox,  she  took  the  diligence  from  St.  Marcellin 
to  Grenoble,  and  as  there  was  no  room  inside,  she 
occupied  a  seat  with  the  conductor,  one  Fortin,  on 
the  imperial.  To  this  man  it  is  alleged  that  she 
communicated  herscheme;  she  undoubtedly  boasted 
of  the  sublime  achievement  she  was  about  to  per- 
form in  the  Alps ;  and  upon  hearing  of  the  Appa- 
rition some  days  afterwards,  he  immediately  ex- 
claimed, '  It  is  one  of  Madlle.  Lamerliere's  tricks.' 
When  confronted  with  the  conductor  soon  afterwards, 
Madlle.  Lamerliere  said,  'Don't  believe  him  ;  you 
will  do  harm  to  religion;'  and  to  Fortin  himself,  she 
said,  'If  you  don't  believe,  yourself,  let  others  believe.' 

"At  Grenoble  she  went  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer 
in  church  furniture  to  complete  her  costume,  and 
there,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the  tradesman 
and  his  family,  she  exhibited  this  grotesque  appa- 
rel. Several  other  persons,  worthy  of  credit  also, 
saw  the  mystical  dress  of  this  '  Shepherdess  of  the 
Alps,'  as  she  called  herself.  In  fact,  she  had  for 
some  time  past  frequented  a  chalet  on  the  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  prodigy,  and 
there  she  completed  her  preparations.  These  points, 
which  have  been  subsequently  established  before  a 
civil  court  of  justice,  raise  a  vehement  presumption 
of  the  identity  of  Madlle.  Lamerliere  and  our  Lady 
of  Salette.  She  was  seen  immediately  after  the 
pretended  miracle  in  the  same  dress  by  other  per- 
sons of  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  she  is  known  to 
have  worn  the  same  dress  on  other  occasions ;  and 
she  has  herself  owned  to  sundry  persons,  and  in 
particular  to  Father  Burnoud,  the  Superior  of  the 
Missionaries  of  La  Salette,  that  she  was  herself  the 
heroine  who  appeared  to  the  cowherds  on  the  19th 
of  September.  We  quote  these  statements  from 
the  decree  of  the  Court  at  Grenoble  to  which 
Madlle.  Lamerliere  brought  her  case ;  the  Court 
held  them  to  be  sufficiently  proved.  Madlle. 
Lamerliere  brought  an  action  for  defamation  in 
1855  against  the  Abbe  Deleon,  who  has  been  the 
principal  author  of  the  exposure  of  these  frauds. 
The  Abbe  justified  his  statements,  and  the  Lady 
of  La  Salette  was  non-suited  and  condemned  in 
costs.  An  appeal  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Grenoble  has  been  brought 
and  argued  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  and  it  has  ended  like  the  former  trial,  by  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  miracle  and  the 
miracle-worker  have  therefore  been  twice  judicially 
condemned.  The  story  is,  however,  now  denied  by 
the  lady  herself,  and  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Grenoble  on  her  behalf,  on  the  ground  that  this 
respectable  person  must  have  been  past  fifty  when 
the  event  occurred,  and  that  '  douee  d'un  embon- 
point plus  qu'ordinaire,'  she  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ! 
Her  presence  there  on  more  than  one  occasion  is 
proved  beyond  dispute.  It  is  not,  however,  indis- 
pensable to  this  view  of  the  case  that  this  lady 
should  herself  have  personated  the  Virgin  Mary  : 
a  younger  and  more  graceful  person  may  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose." 

"  In  November,  1846,  a  Commission,  composed 
of  the  canons  and  professors  of  the  church  and 
seminary  of  Grenoble,  was  consulted  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  miracle.  They  prudently  reported 
that  no  decision  could  be  come  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
story  rested  on  the  evidence  of  two  children  only, 
and  that  in  the  story  itself  there  were  details  *  qui 
inspircnt  quelque  defiance  sur  la  ve"rite  des  paroles 
de  la  dame.'  But  a  party  existed  in  the  Chapter 
which  was  little  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  promise  of 
of  so  abundant  a  harvest.  M.  llousselot,  who  af- 
terwards figures  as  the  leading  champion  of  the 
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legend,  was  at  that  time  considerably  in  debt ; 
and  some  of  his  reverend  colleagues  in  the  Chapter 
had  become  his  sureties.  It  so  fell  out,  that  these 
identical  persons  were  employed  in  the  following 
year  (1847)  to  sit  on  another  commission,  which 
first  lent  a  deliberate  sanction  to  the  miracle.  The 
credulity  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  clergy  had  already  given  a  strange  importance 
to  the  tale.  Stories  of  miraculous  cures  produced 
by  the  water  of  a  spring  near  which  the  Lady  of 
La  Salette  had  sat,  were  circulated  far  and  wide. 
The  demand  for  this  holy  water  became  general, 
insomuch,  that  at  the  fifth  sitting  of  the  second 
commission  Vicar-General  Berthier  inquired  wheth- 
er the  new  incumbent  of  La  Salette  accoujited  for 
the  s/tuis  he  receives  for  the  water  of  the  holy 
spring.  This  question  was  so  ill  received,  that 
Vicar-General  Berthier  was  dispensed  from  further 
attendance.  The  commission  at  last  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  five  votes  to  four  in  favour  of 
the  miracle,  and  on  this  ground  it  was  eventually 
affirmed  by  the  bishop." 

"  The  subsequent  history  of  the  two  witnesses 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Maximin,  the  boy,  was 
placed  uuder  ecclesiastical  tuition,  but  he  proved 
stupid  and  intractable  beyond  all  conception.  In 
five  years  he  could  not  be  taught  to  read.  On  one 
occasion,  some  months  after  the  Apparition,  when 
he  had  recited  his  story  with  his  usual  volubility, 
he  was  ashed  whether  all  these  details  were  equal- 
ly present  to  his  mind  on  the  day  of  the  miracle. 
'  No,'  said  the  boy.  '  How,  then,  do  you  manage 
to  recall  them?'  '  C'est  M.  le  Cure,'  replied  the 
self-convicted  witness.  In  November,  1850,  Max- 
imin was  brought  to  M.  Viauay,  the  cure  of  the 
village  of  Ars — a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  in  all 
the  country  round.  To  this  worthy  priest  he  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
lie,  and  that  he  knew  he  had  never  seen  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  all.  The  particulars  of  this  interview 
are  recorded  in  a  formal  lteport  drawn  up  at  the 
time  ;  and  31.  Vianay  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  bishop  on  the  5th  of  December,  1850: — 
" '  Monseigueur, 

"  '  I  had  great  faith  in  N.  D.  de  Salette.  I 
Lave  consecrated  and  distributed  a  great  quantity 
of  images  representing  the  occurrence.  I  have 
i  i  ated  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  supposed  to  Lave  sat.  I  carried  some 
of  it  about  with  me.  I  have  very  frequently 
preached  on  this  subject  in  church.  Few  of  your 
clergy  have  done  so  much  for  La  Salette  as  I  have. 

"  -  The  boy  having  now  told  me  lie  never  saw 
the  Blested  Virgin  at  all,  I  was  oppressed  for  a 
couple  of  <l:i\  s  but,  after  all,  the  harm  may  not 
If    >  irre.it,'  \c. 

"  1  be  fate  of  the  girl,  3Ielanie,  is  even  more 
dwtl  ->ing.  Her  mind  appears  to  have  given  way 
'  lli    i-xcil  ment  caused  by  the  assurance  that 

Hie  h  id  actually  held  communication  with  a  super- 
natural being.  She  went  on  to  deliver  extravagant 
prophecies ;  and  at  last  it  has  been  found  expe- 
oi  tit  to  transfer  her,  curiously  enough,  to  this 
country,  [Knglnnd.]  Such,  at  least,  is  the  state- 
ni  nt  given  by  the  opponents  of  the  miracle. 
Dr.  Ullathorne  says,  however,  that  he  saw  this 
girl  in  a  convent,  wlmrc  she  has  taken  vows 
under  the  name  of  SisUr  Mary  of  the  Cross." 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  this  gross  im- 
posture, on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pretended 
apparition,  the  Komau  Catholic  Bishop  of  (Jrenoble, 
within  whose  diocese  it  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
gave  his  doctrinal  judgment  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
cle in  a  pastoral  letter,  submitted  beforehand  to 
the  I'opc,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  At  the  express  petition  of  all  the  members  of 


our  venerable  Chapter,  and  of  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  priests  of  our  diocese; 

"  In  order  to  satisfy  also  the  just  expectations 
of  so  many  pious  souls,  belonging  as  well  to  our 
fatherland  as  to  other  countries,  who  might  at 
length  reproach  us  with  holding  captive  the 
truth ; 

"  Having  invoked  again  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin ; 

"  We  declare  as  follows : — 

"Art.  1.  We  pronounce  that  the  Apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  two  shepherds,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1846,  on  a  mountain  of  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  situated  in  the  parish  of  La  Salette, 
and  in  the  archpresbytery  of  Corps,  bears  in  it- 
self all  the  marks  of  truth,  and  that  the  faithful 
may  with  justice  believe  it  to  be  indubitable  and 
certain. 

"Art.  2.  We  believe  that  this  fact  acquires  a 
new  degree  of  certitude,  by  the  immense  and  spon- 
taneous concourse  of  the  faithful  upon  the  spot 
of  the  Apparition,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude 
of  miracles  which  have  followed  the  said  event, 
and  a  great  number  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
question  without  violence  to  the  rules  of  human 
testimony. 

"  Art.  3.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  testify  in  a 
lively  manner  our  gratitude  to  God  and  the  glo- 
rious Virgin  Mary,  we  authorize  the  devotion  to 
our  Lady  of  La  Salette.  We  permit  it  to  be 
preached,  and  allow  the  moral  and  practical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  this  great  event  to  be 
drawn  from  it. 

"  Art.  5.  We  expressly  forbid  the  faithful,  or 
the  priests  of  our  diocese,  ever  to  lift  their  voice 
in  public  or  to  write  against  the  fact  which  we  now 
proclaim,  and  which  henceforth  calls  for  the  respect 
of  all." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Gratitude  and  Preservation. 

Gratitude  for  present  enjoyment  is  as  essential 
to  its  continuance,  as  prayer  is  to  our  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  it  was  no  doubt  from  a  sense  of  this 
that  the  following  query  and  admonition  occurred. 
"A  stranger  once  stopped  a  person  in  London,  and 
abruptly  asked  him,  'Bid  you  ever  thank  God  for 
your  reason  V  1  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Do  it  quickly,  then,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  for  I  have  lost  mine.'  "  We  often  may 
feel  thankful  for  a  sensible  escape  from  threatening 
danger,  and  yet  be  very  unmindful  of  the  blessing 
of  daily  preservation,  amid  the  numberless  dan- 
gers by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  many 
snares  which  are  set  for  our  feet. 

Our  safety  and  preservation,  in  a  religious  sense, 
do  not  so  much  depend  upon  outward  circum- 
stances and  situations,  as  upon  a  secret  and  humble 
reliance  upon  the  Divine  and  invisible  arm  of  power 
by  which  the  world  was  created,  watching  and 
praying,  lest  we  be  led  iuto  temptation,  with  the 
desire  that  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with  the  love 
and  fear  of  the  Lord,  preserving  us  from  the  snares 
of  death.  It  is  written  that  "  Cornelius  turned  to 
God  while  in  the  army,  and  the  sons  of  Eli  fol- 
lowed after  Satan  in  the  temple.  Domitiau  and 
Marcus  Autonius  filled  the  same  throne,  while 
the  one  astonished  the  world  by  his  wickedness, 
the  other  by  his  virtues.  The  treasurer  of  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia  was  converted  amid  the  vanity 
of  a  heathen  court ;  while  Judas  went  astray  in 
the  company  of  Christ  aud  his  apostles." 

Mtnufartuir  of  Casl-Stccl. — A  method  of  mak- 
ing cast-steel  on  a  new  plan  is  described  in  the 
London  Journal.  The  inventor  puts  into  a  com- 
mon melting  pot,  charcoal  bar-iron,  clipped  in 


pieces,  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  ant 
adds  thereto  good  charcoal  pig-iron,  in  the  pro 
portion  of  one  part,  more  or  less,  by  weight  o 
pig-iron,  to  three  parts,  more  or  less,  of  the  clip 
ped  bar-iron.    This  combination  of  metals  is  meltec 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  run  into  ingot  moulds 
By  this  process  cast-steel  is  obtained  suitable  fo 
any  purpose  to  which  the  article  made  on  the  ole 
plan  can  be  applied,  the  various  qualities  of  stee ' 
required  being  obtained  by  slightly  varying  tb 
proportions  of  bar  and  pig-iron.    Taking  fort' 
pounds  weight  as  the  standard  of  an  ingot,  frorj 
seven  to  twelve  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  used,  an<  j 
the  remainder  is  made  of  bar-iron ;  these  propor  j 
tions  would  produce  a  cast-steel  suitable  formosj 
purposes.    Thus,  for  cast-steel  to  be  manufacture< 
into  edge-tools,  ten  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  adde< 
to  thirty  pounds  of  bar-iron.    For  table-knives 
eight  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  combined  with  thirty 
two  pounds  of  bar-iron  ;  and  for  hard  steel,  twelv 
pounds  of  pig  metal  are  added  to  twenty-eigh 
pounds  of  bar-iron.    Another  mode  consists  in  th  j 
manufacture  of  ingots  or  blocks  of  cast-steel,  fo  I 
ordnance  and  other  purposes,  with  an  iron  centnl 
A  bar  of  hot  iron  covered  with  a  deoxydizing  agenij  I 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mould,  previous  t| 
pouring  in  the  melted  steel,  and,  by  the  use  of  thij 
deoxydizing  agent,  the  oxide  is  removed  or  dissolve'! 
from  the  iron,  and  thus  the  steel,  while  in  a  fluiij  , 
state,  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  iron,  ir 
suring  perfect  cementation  between  the  steel  an 
the  iron. 


Remarkable  Voyage. — The  Liverpool  Post  ( 
Seventh  mo.  29th,  has  the  following  account  of 
recent  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  by  a  yacht  < 
only  twenty-three  tons : — 

"  The  arrival  at  this  port,  yesterday,  of  th 
yacht  Charter  Oak,  from  New  York,  furnishes  j 
striking  proof  of  what  perseverance  can  acconi  i 
plish,  and  shows  to  us  English  the  sort  of  stui 
our  transatlantic  cousins  are  made  of.    The  Cha  j 
ter  Oak  is  a  little  vessel,  48  feet  long,  18  feet  wid 
5  feet  3  inches  deep,  and  measures  twenty-thr<| 
tons.    She  was  built  and  rigged  by  her  captain  ari  ) 
owner,  Mr.  Webb,  in  Connecticut,  and  by  him  arj 
one  man  brought  safely  across  the  stormy  Atlantl 
in  37  days.    She  started  with  the  captain  and  tv| 
men,  but  one  of  them  was  unfortunately  lost  ove| 
board  the  first  day.    To  most  men,  this  would  ha-| 
been  enough  to  frighten  them  off  their  perilous  c  j 
terprise,  but  our  two  undaunted  navigators,  (o;| 
of  whom  had  never  been  at  sea  before,)  were  ni 
to  be  frightened.    Without  a  chronometer,  (for  i 
one  would  trust  one  in  so  frail  a  conveyance,  ai 
the  captain  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,)  without 
chart  of  the  coast  they  were  steering  for,  these  t\ 
men  pursued  their  dangerous  way,  through  sevcrl  1 
storms,  and  reached  Liverpool  in  the  time  me 
tioned." 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  3,  1857. 


The  doctrine  of  expediency  obtains  many  ad\ 
cates  in  the  present  day,  as  it  has  done  in  all  agl 
and  now,  as  heretofore  leads  into  many  and  grc- 
inconsistencies.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  tit 
whatever  is  right — that  is,  whatever  is  in  accor 
ance  with  the  Divine  will — will  ultimately  pre: 
to  have  been  expedient ;  but  it  always  has  bed 
and  we  believe  it  always  will  be  the  case,  til 
where  men  decide  upon  acts  and  principles 
their  apparent  expediency  merely,  without  rcf' 
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ing  them  to  the  test  of  the  revealed  will  of  the 
llniighty,  they  are  very  likely  to  prove  injurious 
)r  defective,  in  either  their  immediate,  their  col- 
ateral,  or  their  remote  consequences. 

Our  General  Government,  many  of  our  States, 
md  very  many  of  our  people,  in  their  political  or- 
ganizations and  their  religious  Societies,  have  been 
icting,  for  years,  towards  slavery,  in  accordance 
vith  the  apprehended  requirements  of  expediency  ; 
md  almost  every  day  affords  some  sorrowful  evi- 
lence  of  its  utter  powerlessness  to  circumscribe, 
auch  less  to  suppress  the  evil.    To  trust  the  sub- 
i  ligation  of  the  evil  passions  in  the  heart  of  man, 
r  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  control  the  fruits 
ipringing  from  those  passions,  by  appealing  to  a 
iriterlon  having  no  higher  authority  than  human 
pason,  must  very  generally  lead  to  disappointment 
iren  in  things  that  relate  to  this  life  only,  and  to 
,:ill  more  direful  consequences  in  those  that  relate 
i)  the  life  to  come.    When  our  Saviour  sent  forth 
I  is  disciples  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
k>  told  them  expressly  they  should  be  hated  of  all 
1  en  for  his  name's  sake,  a  consequence  resulting 
,  om  the  doctrine  they  preached  and  the  lives  they 
(d,  which  would  appear  to  make  the  preaching  of 
,  ose  doctrines,  and  their  practical  effects,  highly 
j  expedient  ;  but  which  it  was  nevertheless  their 
jity  and  their  highest  interest  to  meet  and  to  bear 
^  th  patience  and  submission.    And  the  promul 
tion  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  their  appli- 
,  tion  to  the  affairs  of  life,  from  that  day  to  this, 
;.ve  brought  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  true 
formers  of  every  age,  the  hatred  and  persecution 
those  who  are  determined  to  live  in  accordance 
Ith  the  desires  of  their  unregenerate  hearts  ;  often 
*  s| ejecting  them  to  banishment,  imprisonment  and 
<]ier  cruel  sufferings,  which  appeared  completely 
i  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  effect  the  end  they 
ilucd  at,  and  to  be  in  every  point  of  view  inex- 
]'iient.    But  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  their 
I  it  ster,  have  not  dared  to  give  up  their  testimony 
tithe  Truth,  or  to  compromise  their  convictions  of 
-  tJ:  requisitions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because 

■  c  ers  did  not  accord  with  them,  or  despised  and 
wtpcted  them  for  maintaining  his  religion  in  all  its 

;  We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the 
*c|rse  recently  pursued  by  "  The  Publishing  Com- 
i  n tee"  of  "  The  American  Tract  Society"  in  rela- 
;-ti:  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  Society  has 
H'ltl  control  of  a  very  large  amount  of  funds,  and 
,:.  itl  publications  are  perhaps  more  extensive  than 
f.  a  ost  any  other  in  the  country  The  Committee 
hi  just  put  forth  an  address  to  the  friends  of  the 

■  k  Sliety,  in  which  they  say  : — 

l;i    It  the  last  anniversary,  it  was  regarded  by  many  as 
<i\.  bd  feasible  and  desirable  that,  without  at  all  trenching 
feodhe  political  revelations  of  slavery,  certain  moral  du- 
"-ti\  growing  out  of  its  existence,  or  moral  evils  and 
"rpr|tical  immoralities  deplored  by  all  evangelical  Chris 
i,  and  found  occasionally  or  frequently  accompany 
t,  should  be  discussed  in  our  publications  ;  and  this 
out  losing  sight  of  our  original  and  governing  prin- 
in  the  society's  first  organization,  that  its  publica- 
■  shall  be  "  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
.  angelical  Christians."    And  the  confidence  was  ex 
;ed  that  the  Executive  Committee  would,  in  their 
n  respecting  this  matter,  exercise  such  wisdom  as 
d  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  society  I:  throughout 
:hole  country." 

here  was  no  little  interest  manifested  by  the 
ic  in  relation  to  the  decision  of  the  Society  on 
subject,  and  a  general  expression  of  approval 
lie  course  adopted  followed  its  announcement. 
TH  Committee  now  say  : — 

Te  Publishing  Committee  bad,  at  the  time  of  their 
asl  nniversary,  a  treatise  on  the  "  Duties  of  Masters" 
«n  r  their  consideration.  It  was  composed  of  articles 
;3ei  ;  issued  by  brethren  of  various  evangelical  deno- 
jaij  ions  at  the  south,  and  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
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views  that  are  presented  in  the  resolutions  of  that  anni- 
versary. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  one  of  the  au- 
thors from  whose  addresses  or  tracts  it  was  compiled, 
has  been  removed  by  death.  Two  others  of  these  bre- 
thren, honoured  and  influential,  known  as  true  friends  of 
the  society,  have  judged  it  inexpedient,  in  the  enkindled 
and  excited  state  of  feeling  awakened  both  north  and 
south  upon  the  various  relations  of  this  topic,  that  those 
writings  of  their  Oivn,  which  were  to  form  a  prominent 
portion  of  the  treatise,  should  be  issued  with  a  northern 
imprint.  They  have  accordingly  interdicted  our  further 
use  of  the  matter  thus  supplied. 

But  in  addition,  from  all  quarters  of  our  southern  field, 
we  have  received,  and  from  the  tried  and  fast  friends  of 
the  society,  expressions  the  most  unanimous  and  decided, 
that  any  publication  by  our  press  bearing  upon  the  topic 
of  slavery,  even  though  of  southern  authorship,  and  care- 
fully kept  within  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the  an- 
niversary, could  have  no  other  result  than  precipitating 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  south  from  co-operation 
with  the  society.  The  new  works  would  find  no  gate  of 
access;  and  the  separation  would  henceforth  exclude 
even  our  older  issues,  by  flinging  over  them  the  suspi- 
cion of  their  origin  from  a  quarter  presumed  to  have  be- 
come hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  Of  those  ac- 
credited issues,  the  sittings  of  a  rich  evangelical  litera- 
ture in  our  own  and  in  European  lands — books  on  which 
God's  Spirit  has  put  his  evident  and  gracious  approval 
— it  seemed  a  sad  necessity  to  be  compelled  to  clog  in 
any  way  the  circulation. 

From  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  from  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee, we  hear  but  one  testimony,  as  borne  by  State 
branches  and  auxiliaries,  by  the  society's  officers,  gene- 
ral agents,  superintendents,  and  colporteurs,  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  by  the  religious  press.  Over  the 
south  we  have  now  a  virtual  suspension  of  collections, 
and  if  the  present  distrust  and  alienation  but  remain 
there  must  speedily  ensue  a  withdrawal  of  colporteurs 
and  distribution  throughout  our  southern  field.  We  must 
surrender  all  the  Southern  and  South-western  States. 
To  proceed,  is  thus  to  palsy  one  whole  side  of  our  insti- 
tution. 

The  inexpediency  of  maintaining  the  requisitions 
of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  slave- 
holders towards  their  helpless  and  despised  slaves 
is  still  further  set  forth  in  the  following  extract : — 

For  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  past,  and  the 
happy  expansion  of  the  future  influence  of  the  society, 
we  have  relied  on  the  sympathies,  prayers,  gifts,  and 
co-operation  of  our  brethren  in  the  south  as  in  the  north. 
If  the  evangelical  Christians  resident  in  any  portion  of 
our  wide  country  give  not  their  confidence,  aid,  and  per- 
sonal influence,  our  agents  and  our  tracts,  our  collectors 
and  our  volumes  are  alike  denied  access.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  churches  and  from  individuals,  from  men  in 
all  the  strength  aud  fervour  of  their  best  years,  and  from 
Christians  arranging  their  worldly  affairs  in  prospect  of 
death,  among  our  southern  brethren,  a  generous  and 
hearty  support  in  the  former  years  of  our  history.  With 
equal  fidelity  to  donors  and  testators  at  the  north  or  at 
the  south,  the  conductors  of  the  society  have  aimed  to 
dispense,  far  and  near,  their  respective  contributions, 
for  the  best  interests  alike  of  our  common  country  and  our 
common  Christianity. 

The  Publishing  Committee  therefore  vo'ed  with  entire 
unanimity  to  arrest  the  issue  of  the  work  that  had  been 
before  them,  confidentially  believing  that  their  action  in 
the  premises  would  commend  itself  to  the  society  under 
the  phases  which  the  subject  has  assumed  ;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  united  in  sustaining  this  as  the  only 
present  action  conservative  of  all  the  interests,  and  just 
to  all  the  parties  involved. 

We  cannot  believe  it  to  be  "  for  the  best  interest 
alike  of  our  common  country"  though  it  may  be 
for  "  the  best  interest  of  a  common"  profession  of 
Christianity,  to  shrink  from  maintaining  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  because  men  who  are  setting  them 
at  naught,  say  they  will  close  their  ears  against 
them,  and  withhold  their  money  from  aiding  in 
publishing  them.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
Mormons  might  buy  off  all  protests  against  their 
abominations,  and  raise  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  doctrines  among  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  15th. 
The  submarine  telegraph  cable  connecting  Europe  and 


Africa  was  successfully  laid  on  the  9th  ultimo,  between 
Bona  and  Cape  Tenlada,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles.  It  was  submerged  more  than  two  miles 
deep  a  part  of  the  distance. 

The  East  India  Company  have  chartered  twelve  more 
steamers  to  convey  troops  to  India,  including  the  Great 
Britain  and  Leopold  1st. 

Serious  riots  had  occurred  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  growing 
out  of  religious  bigotry.  A  government  commission  of 
inquiry  had  been  appointed,  with  the  view  to  punish  the 
offenders,  and  adopt  preventive  measures  in  future.  The 
Catholics  of  Belfast  had  organized  a  club,  and  proposed 
arming  themselves  for  protection  against  the  violence  of 
the  Orangemen. 

Letters  from  Lady  Franklin's  Arctic  steamer  Fox,  at 
Paul's  river,  in  Greenland,  report  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  say  that  it  has  exceeded  the  expectations, 
and  that  the  vessel  answers  admirably.  The  weather 
had  been  very  severe,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  ice  up,  and  rendering  the  head  of  Baffin's 
Bay  clear. 

The  accounts  from  India  continue  unfavourable.  Up 
to  the  29th  of  Seventh  mo.,  the  rebels  still  held  Delhi. 
Several  sorties  had  been  made  by  them,  and  repulsed  by 
the  British.  Five  hundred  English  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  these  sorties.  On  the  29th,  Gen.  Havelock 
defeated  10,000  rebels  on  the  road  to  Lucknow.  The 
British  loss  was  small.  Calcutta  remained  quiet,  and  it 
is  said,  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Central  India.  It 
was  reported  that  Agra  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 

The  Danish  Post  states  that  the  British  government 
has  inquired  of  the  Danish  War  office  if  there  is  any  num- 
ber of  Danish  military  officers  who  could  be  spared,  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  service  in  India  for  five 
years.  It  was  reported  that  the  English  government 
was  about  to  open  recruiting  offices  in  several  of  the 
German  Principalities. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia  was  expected  to  take  place  at  Stuttgardt  on  the 
25th  ult. 

British  agents  had  arrived  at  Lille,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  for  the  British  army,  but  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  enrol  French  subjects.  It  is  said  the  recent  dif- 
ficulties in  the  management  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  have 
been  smoothed  over. 

A  difference,  it  is  said,  has  arisen  between  Austria 
and  France  on  the  Italian  question,  Austria  refusing  to 
join  France  in  her  efforts  to  promote  reforms  in  the 
Papal  States. 

A  medical  consultation  having  declared  the  King  of 
Sweden  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  public  affairs 
for  a  year  to  come,  the  king  has  requested  the  States  to 
provide  for  their  government  during  his  illness. 

Spanish  troops  continued  to  be  sent  to  Cuba.  Within 
a  few  days  about  1200  had  sailed  from  Barcelona,  Cadiz 
and  Malaga. 

The  Persians  have  evacuated  Herat  in  compliance 
with  the  treaty  with  England. 

The  latest  dates  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  state 
that  the  slave  trade  was  ver}'  brisk  in  the  Bights  of 
Benin.  A  slaver  under  Spanish  colours  had  been  cap- 
tured with  two  hundred  and  thirty  slaves  on  board. 
Another  had  been  destroyed  at  Accra,  and  another, 
which  ran  ashore  to  escape  from  a  cruiser,  had  been 
seized  and  destroyed. 

London  Money  Market. — Money  was  in  active  demand 
at  former  rates.  Consols,  90j.  News  of  the  panic  in 
New  York  had  been  received,  and  caused  much  anxiety. 

Liverpool  Markets. — Cotton  had  further  advanced.  The 
quotations  were  for  fair  Orleans,  9£rf. ;  middling,  §\d. ; 
fair  Mobile,  9frf.;  middlings,  9  l-\lid.  The  stock  was 
300,000  biles,  of  which  240,000  were  American.  The 
Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  Goods  and  yarns 
had  slightly  advanced.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour, 
31«.  a  32s.  ;  wheat  aud  corn  had  slightly  advanced. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  The  Money  Panic.  —  Although 
cautious  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  may  have 
apprehended  danger  in  the  future  from  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  inflation  and  extravagance  throughout  the 
country,  very  few  probably  could  have  anticipated  such 
a  general  alarm  and  prostration  of  credit  as  have  sud- 
denly fallen  on  the  community.  The  crisis  seems  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  wild  and  excessive  speculations 
of  the  last  year  in  Western  lands  and  railroads,  which 
drew  away  many  millions  of  capital  from  the  Eastern 
States,  to  be  locked  up  in  unproductive  investments. 
The  contraction,  which  at  some  time  was  inevitable, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  gradually  and  with 
much  less  disaster,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unreasonable 
panic  and  distrust  which  have  prevailed,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  even  solvent  debtors  with  large 
engagements,  to  provide  for  them  us  they  fell  due.  Fail- 
ures of  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  houses  have 
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therefore  continued  to  follow  each  other  with  fearful 
rapidity.  In  the  progress  of  financial  troubles,  the 
banking  institutions  were  soon  reached,  several  of  which 
in  New  England,  New  York  and  the  West  had  given  out 
two  weeks'since.  On  the  25th  ult.,  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  this  city,  announced  its  inability  to  continue 
specie  payments.  A  run  on  the  other  banks  then  com- 
menced, and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  about  $1,500,000 
in  gold  and  silver  was  drawn  from  them.  The  nest  day 
all  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  those  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  &c. 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  banks  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, AVestern  Virginia,  most  of  those  in  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  &c,  have  likewise  discontinued  specie 
payments.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  New  York  stand 
firm,  and  confidence  is  felt  in  those  cities  that  they  will 
be  able  to  sustain  the  shock.  On  the  28th  of  Ninth  mo., 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  issued  the  following  Pro- 
clamation convening  the  Legislature  : — 

"A  PROCLAMATION  ! 

Whereas,  A  serious  financial  revulsion  has  occurred, 
resulting  in  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  of  this' and  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
failure  of  many  long  established  commercial  houses, 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  confidence,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral embarrassment  and  depression  of  trade,  and  threat- 
ening to  affect  disastrously  the  credit  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  people  ; 

And  whereas,  An  occasion  so  extraordinary  requires 
prompt  and  efficient  action  to  relieve  an  alarmed  and 
Buffering  community; 

Therefore,  I,  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  Constitution,  do  hereby  convene  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  require 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  meet  in  their  respective  houses  in  the  capitol  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  October,  a.  d., 
1857,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon  of  that  day,  then  and  there 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  adopt  such  measures  of 
relief  in  the  premises  as  the  present  exigency  may  seem 
to  them  in  their  wisdom  to  demand." 

It  is  supposed  the  Legislature  will  legalize  the  suspen- 
sion for  a  limited  period,  fixing  some  future  time  at  which 
the  banks  must  pay  their  debts  in  coin. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  560.  On  the  26th 
sales  of  good  red  wheat  were  made  at  §1.27  a  $1.32  ; 
white  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.45.  The  supply  is  large,  and 
prices  depressed  by  the  money  pressure. 

PhU  tdelphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  182.  On  the  26th 
sales  of  red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.35  ;  white  wheat,  $1.28  a 
$1.45;  Southern  yellow  corn,  80  cents,  in  store  and 

afloat. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  report  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  within  the  last 
three  years,  through  that  source,  of  $1,042,857.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  purchase  of  State  stocks 
at  the  market  price,  and  by  the  cancellation  of  relief 
notes.  If  to  this  be  added  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line,  ($7,500,000,)  we  shall 
have  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  about  eight  and  a  half 
millions. 

Miscellaneous. — Meal  for  the  Millions  in  France. — The 
Russian  journals  announce  the  establishment  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg of  a  society  lor  the  exportation  of  prepared 
meats  for  consumption  in  Prance.  The  factories  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia,  where 
horned  cattle  can  be  purchased  at  but  little  cost.  The 
prepared  meat  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
frc-.li  beef. 

tfavigabl*  Rivers.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
(Judge  (iricr)  nt  Trenton,  has  decided  the  Passaic  ISridgc 
suits,  dismissing  all  the  cases,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bl  Hen  have  jurisdiction  over  navigable  rivers  which  are 
wholly  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  any  bridge  on 
such  a  river,  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature,  is  law- 
ful, however  much  it  niny  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Mil  /»,..,.'• nr.-  ..The  number  of  vessels  h>~t  fjsA 
damaged  by  the  late  gnle,  as  far  as  ascertained,  amounts 
to  forty-one,  us  follows: — six  steamers,  four  ships,  nine 
bark*,  twenty-two  schooners. 

Breadstuff's  at  the  West. — At  Chicago,  III.,  last  week, 
47,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  sold  at  83  cents  on  board. 
Corn  was  dull ;  some  sales  were  made  nt  GO  cents  afloat. 
In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fair  Michigan  and  Ohio  Hour  sold  at 
$.">.00 

Sock  Salt. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hill  or  mountain  of  rock  salt  in  Missouri, 
near  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  on  Saline  creek  in  Perry 
countv.  The  salt  resembles  quartz  rock,  and  when 
ground  makes  a  white  powder. 

An  African  Explorer. — Dr.  Livingston  nttended  a  late 
BSeetlagof  the  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association, 


and  explained  the  commercial  resources  of  Africa.  He 
said  it  was  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  and  that  he  intended  to  devote  his  future  life  in 
special  efforts  to  develope  those  products  in  Africa.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  government  to  fur- 
nish Dr.  Livingston  with  a  steamer  with  which  to  ascend 
the  Bainbest  river. 

Returning  to  Ireland. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post,  noticing  the  contemplated  closing  of  the 
factories  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  says,  that  during  the  last 
month  more  than  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  population 
have  purchased  return  tickets  to  Liverpool,  attracted  by 
the  improved  and  improving  state  of  agricultural  inte- 
rests in  the  Emerald  Isle. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Vail,  per  I.  Elliott,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31 ; 
from  Chas.  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31 :  from 
Henry  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Boss,  Joseph  Col- 
lins, David  Naramore,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Jas.  Cooper, 
$4,  vols.  30  and  31. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227,  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chest- 
nut street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street ; 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  138  Race 
street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  85  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Fourth,  below  Spruce  street ;  John  Carter,  Twelfth,  be- 
tween Spruce  and  Pine  streets;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179 
S.  Fifth  street.  (The  residences  are  mostly  designated 
by  the  old  numbers.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Worthington. 


for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Job 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  department  i 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.    Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-School 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  month. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  make 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street.  a 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  AVest-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  9th  of  this  mouth,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  4 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  attend 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Second- 
day,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  after- 
noon train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city  at  4 
o'clock. 


Boys' 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named, viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hunt?  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  mouth  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  Sa- 
muel and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptably 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns  at 
I  urn  s-ussah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  few 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  very 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  an- 
swering the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  ba 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  bene- 
volent work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engage 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  make 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  out 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  the  Seventh  month,  1857,  Wait! 
wife  of  Benjamin  Boss,  of  Smyrna  (N.  York,)  Particul  i 
and  Monthly  Meeting.    Her  disease  was  cancer  of  1 1 
face,  with  which  she  was  confined  about  six  montlj 
She  was  sensible  throughout  the  whole  course  of  1 ! 
protracted  illness,  and  bore  her  sufferings,  which  wi: 
great,  with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude.    A  f 
weeks  after  being  confined  to  her  room,  she  said  j 
her  husband,  who  was  sitting  by  her  bed:  "It  was  tij 
me  a  few  months  ago  that  I  must  set  my  house  in  ordj 
and  through  adorable  goodness  it  is  now  accomplish  j 
My  dear  Master  has  enabled  me,  through  his  grace,! 
work  out  my  salvation  before  him."    Her  husband  ssj 
ing  to  her:  "Art  thou  willing  to  leave  me  here,  alol 
as  it  were?"  she  replied,  "Yes;  art  thou  not  willin;i 
He  not  making  her  an  answer,  she  reached  out  and  hi 
his  hand,  and  then  said:  "Thou  ought  to  give  me  I 
freely,  for  it  is  the  dear  Master's  will ;  we  have  li  I 
much  longer  together  than  either  of  us  could  have  ai| 
cipated  when  we  first  came  together;  the  dear  Us m 
brought  us  together,  I  do  believe,  and  is  now  abou  h 
separate  us  for  a  little  season."    Her  husband  obser 
he  had  no  doubt  the  change  would  be  a  glorious  on  |»  | 
her,  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  and  oh  1  how  pleasant  the  pip 
pect."    Some  weeks  after,  a  number  of  Friends  cowl 
to  see  her,  she  looked  on  them  with  a  smiling  coiuP 
nance,  and  said,  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  such  gfl 
friends  to  call  to  see  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust;  t 
how  I  love  them,  and  not  them  only,  but  my  love  ija 
the  whole  human  family.    I  am  not  worthy  of  the  uijjj 
favours  I  receive  from  the  dear  Master's  hand." 
face  required  dressing  every  five  hours  in  the  twe 
four,  and  she  often  invoked  a  blessing  on  her  son  M 
his  wife  who  performed  this  service,  and  were  very* 
tentive  in  every  way  to  her  wants.    Her  heart  was  p 
thed  with  gratitude  for  her  blessings,  often  saying  ill 
many  lay  suffering  for  want  of  care,  while  she,  whop 
no  better  than  they,  had  everthing  done  for  her  bye 
friends,  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  she  coiiMj 
made.    She  observed  that  medical  skill  could  dip 
more  than  make  her  a  little  more  comfortable  \  I 
here;  there  was  but  one  Physician  who  could  dt  < 
good,  and  He  had  been  with  her  through  this  longh 
painful  sickness,  night  and  day  ;  had  it  not  been  sop 
could  not  have  been  so  quiet,  adding,  "  I  have  aiM 
shaken  faith  that  I  am  not  deceived."    Not  very  ■ 
before  her  death,  she  broke  forth,  "Praise  the  Lo  I 
my  soul,  for  his  wonderful  favours  to  the  childn \i 
men,  and  especially  to  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  ■ 
who  am  unworthy  of  the  many  favours  I  daily  rc 
from  the  dear  Master.    He  has  been  round  about  i 
this  sickness  continually,  and  this  day  in  parth 
Oh !  praise  his  adorable  name  I"    A  few  hours  b 
her  death,  being  in  much  pain,  her  husband  sai 
hope  thou  feels  the  presence  of  the  dear  Kcdee 
She  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  He  is  round  about  me.  am 
soon  take  me  to  himself.    Oh  !  how  pleasant 
after,  to  a  friend  who  took  her  by  the  hand,  she 
"  The  dear  Master  is  about  ready  for  me."    Her  rcl 
and  friends  feel  they  have  cause  to  rejoice  rathci  ■ 
to  mourn  for  her  removal,  having  such  indubitabl 
deuce  that  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  she  ha.-ec 
gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner.    "Be  ye  also  ill 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  o'««*J 
cometh." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Salem.  MassM 

setts,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  Philip  CKUlfl 
near  90  years.  His  long  life  had  been  remarkalll 
activity  and  usefulness,  doing  all  that  was  in  his 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  others.  His  pov 
mind  continued  clear,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  tb< 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  was  patient  in  su( 
calm,  loving,  and  joyful  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  i 
tality. 
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"Letters  JEsthetie,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Egypt,  City  of  Cairo,  March  26,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  26.) 

,'here  are  two  Egypts — the  .Egypt  of  the  past 
%\  the  Egypt  of  the  present.  The  Egypt  of  the 
pi  is  a  mighty  wreck,*aud  her  mutilated  limbs 
uj  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
th Delta  to  the  mountains  of  Nubia.  And  the 
Heller  seeks  a  knowledge  of  her  greatness  at 
Itbes,  at  Denderah,  and  at  Beni  Hassan,  rather 
khji  at  Cairo.  The  modern  Egypt  lives  in  the 
fc|  em  city.  Its  representative  and  its  life  is 
Di  o.  The  stranger  who  visits  it,  is  soon  satis- 
i«i  He  passes  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
lb  its,  amid  the  agitations  of  passion  and  the 
■r|  ncies  of  business.  He  sees  different  and  un- 
b^n  races  of  men,  coming  from  distant  re- 
jigs, and  variant  in  costume  and  manners.  He 
i»ei3  languages  which  he  doss  not  understand. 
H  community  of  the  intellect,  and  especially  of 
;h  aeart  which  needs  language  for  its  expression, 
a  I'Structed  and  weakened.  And  in  the  midst  of 
I  -ultitude  he  often  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  soli- 
u  of  the  desert. 

'be  city  of  Cairo  is  divided  into  different  Quar- 
■ei  as  they  are  termed,  which  have  their  separate 
!n[)3ures  and  regulations.  Having  seen  the  me- 
:h  ic  trades  and  the  shops  in  these  Quarters — 
Wews'  Quarter,  the  Copt  Quarter,  the  Armenian 
}i'*ter,  the  Frank  Quarter,  and  having  visited 
-J»«)ublic  gardens  and  the  citadel,  and  a  few  an- 
ie*  and  rich  mosques,  which  have  their  painful 
•fl'iations  for  the  Christian,  the  traveller  finds 
■mjittle  either  to  gratify  or  excite  his  curiosity. 
:Cne  are  gatherings  of  the  populace  around  jug- 
$ej  and  mountebanks  ;  but  there  are  no  places  of 
mlc  resort,  which  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
ertxs  and  intelligent  man.  Mind  is  not  the 
th  of  Cairo.  The  large  public  libraries  which 
bund  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America, 
'  of  which  are  easily  accessible,  are  unknown 
There  are  no  reading-rooms  worthy  of  the 
,  no  public  lectures,  no  places  and  assemblies 
a  great  questions  of  a  political,  moral  and  con- 
ional  nature  are  discussed.  The  Nile  still 
toi  but  thought  is  stagnant.  No  Plato  studies 
Su  neditates  at  Heliopolis  now. 

e  form  of  government,  the  predominant  reli- 
}o\  of  the  country,  and  to  some  extent,  the  habits 
nqirejudices  of  the  people,  are  all  averse  to  in- 
and  mental  improvement.  Their  government, 
i3  of  the  nature  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 


may  be  characterized  as  the  tyranny  of  the  body. 
Their  religion,  which  proscribes  religious  inquiry, 
and  all  change  of  religious  opinion,  may  be  de- 
scribed, with  hardly  less  truth,  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  mind.  Science  demands  liberty,  and  liberty 
demands  Christianity.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  the  present  enlightened  period,  they  demand, 
not  the  Christianity  which,  starting  with  good  in- 
tentions, has  become  incarcerated  and  fixed  iu  the 
formalities  of  ages  ;  but  rather  the  free,  simple,  be- 
lieving, and  loving  Christianity  of  the  pure  and 
primitive  days  of  its  history. 

In  leaving  these  scenes,  therefore,  where  there 
has  been  so  much  to  interest  and  please,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  say  that  there  is  much  of  a  different  cha- 
racter,— much  to  discourage  the  patriot, — much  to 
try  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  But  the  light  of 
truth  comes  through  the  instrumentality  of  prayer ; 
— and  error,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  true 
progress,  can  be  corrected  only  by  light  and  love. 
The  Christian  should  never  forget  that  God  reigns; 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  eye  of  faith  to  behold 
the  triumphs  of  the  future,  while  the  natural  eye, 
incapable  of  seeing  things  invisible,  closes  itself  in 
despair. 

Wells  of  Moses,  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
April  1,  1853. 
We  left  Cairo  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March ; 
— our  destination  Mount  Sinai  and  Palestine.  The 
din  of  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  soon  died 
upon  our  ears.  The  direction  which  we  took  led 
us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  tombs  of  the 
Mameluke  kings,  often  denominated  the  tombs  of 
the  Caliphs.  We  had  already  visited  them ;  and 
we  only  gave  them  our  parting  look.  They  are 
situated  beyond  the  numerous  tombs  of  the  people 
which  crowd  the  space  around  the  city  gate ; — 
standing  with  dome  and  pointed  minaret  under  the 
silent  heights  of  Mokattam.  Their  architecture  is 
Saracenic ;  and  though  they  are  lofty  and  elabo- 
borated  structures,  they  give  but  slight  indications 
of  the  vast  resources  and  genius,  which  characte- 
rize the  Egypt  of  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 
All  monuments,  however,  have  a  degree  of  value, 
and  these  contain  the  dust  of  kings  and  conquering 
warriors,  whose  individual  history  has  an  interest ; 
but  they  are  still  more  interesting,  as  the  memorials 
of  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  nations.  *  *  *  * 

We  form  a  caravan  of  more  than  twenty  camels. 
We  carry  our  food  and  water  with  us.  A  vast 
expanse  of  uncultivated  wilderness  is  before  us. 
Gardens  and  trees,  and  fountains  and  flowers,  and 
singing  birds  are  gone.  Day  after  day  passes  on ; 
— monotonous,  but  still  not  without  interest.  He, 
who  has  not  been  in  the  desert,  has  not  known  all 
that  the  heart  can  feel.  It  is  the  great  prerogative 
of  our  nature  to  unfold  itself  anew  in  every  novelty 
of  circumstance  and  situation.  The  desert  speaks. 
It  has  a  voice  for  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  an- 
swers. 

The  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects so  destitute  and  lonely  as  the  vast  desert  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lied  Sea.  There  is  some- 
thing left.  Absolute  death  cannot  be  predicated 
of  anything  except  annihilation.  From  time  to  time 
are  seen  shrubs  and  tufts  of  coarDe  grass ;  but  they 


furnish  but  a  slight  relief  to  the  general  character 
of  the  scene.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
in  some  places  a  green  plant,  which  bore  pods  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  which  on  pressing  and  break- 
ing them  were  found  to  be  full  of  water.  At  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Cairo,  we  sat  down 
under  a  large  acacia  tree  ; — the  first  tree  which  wo 
had  noticed  for  that  distance.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  secret  of  its  growth  ijrr™J|h  a  place. 
Such  exceptions  cannot  make  these  vast  solitudes 
otherwise  than  a  desert. 

Animal  life  dies  as  well  as  vegetable.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  possible  in  the  course  of  some  days  to  get 
sight  of  a  snail,  which  is  found  in  some  localities, 
and  which  has  discovered  the  secret  of  attaching 
itself  to  the  few  shrubs  of  the  region,  and  extract- 
ing their  moisture ; — or  to  cross  the  path  of  a  beetle 
groping  its  way  in  the  heated  sand ; — or  to  startle 
the  solitude  of  a  lizard,  which  has  contrived  to  live 
among  the  rocks.  But  in  general  the  desolation  is 
perfect.    Locality  exists.    Life  is  in  exile. 

Marching  over  wide  and  arid  plains,  and  with 
hills  and  mountains  of  rock  and  sand  in  sight,  we 
go  on  from  day  to  day.  The  eye  rests  upon /o/ms, 
not  upon  life ;  but  forms  are  the  background  of 
beauty;  and  imagination  sometimes  fills  up  the 
picture.  Successive  hours  tell  our  progress.  The 
march  becomes  wearisome ;  but  the  setting  sun 
brings  rest.  Turning  from  the  narrow  beaten  paths 
which  constitute  the  roads  of  the  desert,  and  seek- 
ing a  retired  and  sheltered  place,  we  pitch  our  tents 
for  the  night.  This  also  is  a  new  scene ;  but  it 
has  the  associations  of  antiquity  and  religion.  The 
Patriarchs  dwelt  in  tents.  Paul  was  a  tent-maker. 
As  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  we  know 
what  it  is,  when  it  is  required  of  Zion,  "  to  lengthen 
her  cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes."  The  Arabs 
shelter  themselves  under  the  piles  of  luggage.  And 
if  the  evening  is  cool,  they  build  a  fire.  They  form 
themselves  in  little  assemblies ;  and  if  they  travel 
in  comparative  silence  by  day,  they  are  noisy  as 
laugh  and  song  can  make  them,  in  their  social 
groups  in  the  early  part  of  night.  The  camels, 
weary  with  the  heat  and  toils  of  the  day,  lie  down 
at  their  side  and  are  fed.  They  then  prepare  their 
own  humble  meal. 

It  was  thus  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night. 
At  a  certain  time,  being  little  inclined  to  sleep  in 
the  novelty  of  such  a  situation,  I  walked  out  at 
midnight.  The  moon  was  in  all  its  brightness. 
The  sky,  without  a  cloud  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
form  or  limitation,  seemed  vast  as  eternity ;  and 
being  studded  all  over  with  stars,  it  was  bright 
with  the  brightness  of  God.  The  camels,  stretched 
out  at  length  upon  the  ground,  were  large  dark 
shadows  in  the  moonlight.  The  men  slept  at  their 
side.  There  was  no  sound.  But  the  soul  heard 
the  silence.  I  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Nia- 
gara ; — I  have  listened  to  the  deep  moaning  sound 
of  the  vast  forests  of  my  native  land  ;  I  have  been 
on  the  ocean  when  each  wave  had  its  voice,  and 
that  voice  was  thunder;  but  these  great  voices  en- 
tered less  deeply  into  the  ear  of  the  spirit  than  the 
mighty  silence  of  the  desert  at  midnight.  At  such 
a  time  the  soul  opens  its  capacities.  It  magnifies 
and  expands  itself  in  the  greatness  of  its  dilated 
conceptions;  and  takes  hold  of  eternity;  and  in 
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the  voice  which  is  then  sent  forth — a  voice  uttered 
in  brightness  without  a  shadow,  in  vastness  with- 
out limit,  in  harmony  without  variation,  it  hears 
the  proclamation,  so  dear  to  every  holy  soul,  of  the 
unutterable  tranquillity  of  God. 

At  the  distance  of  sixty-four  miles  from  Cairo, 
we  passed  the  place  called  El  Mugdala,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Migdol  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  History  always  adds 
interest  to  a  place.  I  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at 
Migdol,  if  such  it  was ;  but  it  was  only  a  repetition 
of  desolation.  I  noticed  no  buildings  at  the  place 
— nothiug  but  two  barren  hills  of  considerable  size. 
We  passed  on.  The  Red  Sea  is  not  far  distant. 
Our  course  from  Cairo  to  Mugdala  had  been  nearly 
east ;  but  the  road  after  leaving  these  hills  runs  in 
a  southerly  direction  towards  the  sea  till  it  reaches 

Suez.  /"^-~ 

The  line  of  our  route  was  marked  from  time  to 
time  withNifcrbones  of  camels.  This  too  brought 
with  it  its  train  of  thoughts.  God,  who  made  the 
desert,  fitted  the  camel  to  it.  I  will  not  assert  that 
the  camel  is  beautiful ;  though  on  the  principles  of 
Hogarth,  who  justly  ascribes  so  much  attraction  to 
a  curving  outline,  he  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
beauty.  His  large  spongy  hoof  is  suited  to  the 
sand  and  gravel.  He  eats  but  little,  and  carries  his 
own  supply  of  water.  He  bears  immense  burdens 
over  the  burning  sands,  and  is  generally  tractable 
in  his  disposition.  When  his  master  loads  him,  he 
utters  an  amicable  growl  in  protestation  against 
any  oppressive  adjustments;  but  with  a  fair  load 
and  kind  treatment  he  rises  manfully  to  his  task, 
and  patiently  bears  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

At  a  time  of  general  health,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  deaths  among  our  friends ;  some  of 
them  were  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  with  apparently  a  short 
warning;  others  with  protracted  illness.  The  im- 
mediate transition  from  the  enjoyment  of  health  to 
the  world  of  spirits  awakens  Sensations  of  awful- 
ness,  and  leads  the  watchful  soul  to  inspect  with 
increased  seriousness  and  anxiety,  its  condition  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  to  double  diligence  to 
make  its  calling  and  election  sure.  It  is  not  our 
place  to  decide  upon  the  reward  which  any  one 
has  received  ;  but  there  is  some  danger,  after  the 
first  shock  has  subsided,  of  survivors  thinking  too 
lightly  of  death  and  of  the  change  of  heart,  and 
the  purity  and  holiness  which  are  essential  requi- 
sites to  be  experienced,  that  we  may  hear  the  sen- 
tence of  "  well-done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  How  easy 
to  form  excuses  and  to  put  off  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  heart,  to  a  period  of  greater  conveni- 
ence. Many  arc  so  absorbed  in  their  earthly  pur- 
cuits  and  sensual  delights,  that  they  cannot  think 
of  denying  themselves  of  any  of  their  pleasures, 
and  of  following  a  Saviour  who  would  lead  them 
out  of  the  world's  broad  way,  through  the  strait 
gate  and  narrow  way  that  alone  lead  to  life  ever- 
lasting. But  whether  men  arc  willing  or  not  to 
take  the  time  to  prepare  for  death,  when  the  grace 
of  God  comes  into  the  heart  and  requires  them  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  the 
period  will  come,  and  to  the  unfaithful  ones,  at  an 
hour  they  are  uA  looking  for  it,  aud  summon  them 
to  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ  to  hear  the  sentence 
which  he  will  prouounce  respecting  them.  How 
empty  are  all  the  employments  engaged  in,  per- 
taining to  thi-t  world,  and  entirely  unworthy  to  be 
put  iu  competition  with  the  work  of  salvation,  that 
is  to  be  wrought  out  with  fear  and  trembling  before 


God  in  the  day-time,  the  period  in  this  life  which 
he  allots  for  its  accomplishment. 

Samuel  Scott,  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
gospel,  very  diffident  of  his  own  attainments, 
having  passed  through  a  life  of  probation,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  writes  this  account 
of  his  experience,  showing  the  emptiness  of  all 
sublunary  enjoyments,  and  their  failure  to  furnish 
in  old  age  the  delight  which  he  had  in  them  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  and  still  less  able  to  make 
and  to  keep  the  soul  alive  unto  God  : — 

"  How  marvellous  are  the  works  of  Jehovah ! 
How  wonderful  are  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of 
men  1  his  'judgments  are  a  great  deep,'  and 
'righteous  altogether;'  on  every  inferior  excel- 
lence has  he  unalterably  affixed  this  inscription, 
'  vanity  of  vanities  and  vexation  of  spirit.'  From 
the  days  of  my  minority  have  I  held  the  Fountain 
of  living  waters  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  assiduity,  have  I 
sought  after  its  sacred  streams ;  the  bread  which 
perisheth  not,  the  waters  which  never  fail :  yet  wo 
is  me !  too  much  have  I  leaned  to  the  broken 
cisterns  of  creaturely  consolations,  which  have 
ever  proved  as  bruised  reeds,  as  piercing  spears, 
miserable  comforters,  and  the  chastisements  of  a 
cruel  one.  Sincerely,  inviolably,  have  I  been  at- 
tached to  my  inseparable  companion  in  health  and 
sickness ;  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has, 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  perseverance,  relieved 
my  wants,  and  ministered  to  my  necessities ;  yet 
with  the  most  pure  and  choice  blessings,  Satan, 
the  author  of  strife,  the  enemy  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness, commixes  his  evil  seed,  which  '  brings 
forth  fruit  unto  death.'  Having  from  early  youth 
enjoyed  almost  invariably  a  good  appetite,  the  meat 
in  the  dish,  and  the  wine  in  the  glass,  have  had 
for  me  fascinating  charms ;  and  though  always 
esteemed  by  my  fellow-men,  in  every  respect,  tem- 
perate, and  even  by  some  rather  abstemious ;  and 
although  in  my  latter  years  I  have  been  peculiarly 
scrupulous  and  cautious  in  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  meat  and  wine ;  yet  by  a  too  pleasurable  in- 
dulgence of  my  palate,  my  own  heart  condemns 
me :  God  is  greater,  and  who  then  among  my 
fellow-mortals  shall  justify  me  ?  The  voice  of  the 
internal  monitor  is  greater  than  the  witness  of 
men.  '  Let  God  therefore  be  true,  and  every  man 
a  liar.'  This  also  has  been  '  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.'  For  many  years  I  enjoyed  so  much 
pleasure  by  riding  on  horseback,  that  I  was  almost 
ready  to  say  with  the  patriarch's  wife  on  another 
occasion,  what  good  would  my  life  do  me,  if  by 
any  means  I  should  be  deprived  of  so  pleasing 
and  salutary  an  exercise  ?  This  also  for  nearly 
ten  years  has  failed  ;  and  I  have  had  only  the  in- 
ferior pleasure  of  walking  on  foot  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
Now  by  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  few  hours 
which  remain  are  likely  to  be  passed  cither  in  my 
bed  or  solitary  chamber.  The  enjoyments  here- 
tofore possessed,  also  increase  my  vexation.  From 
my  youth  upwards,  I  have  been  singularly  attached, 
but  I  hope  not  irregularly  so,  to  a  docile  and  do- 
mesticated spaniel;  four  of  them  have  miscarried, 
not  having  attained  the  common  age  of  these  aui- 
mala ;  the  fifth  is  now  destined  to  death  by  reason 
of  disease,  and  a  danjrer  of  the  canine  madness. 
I  am  also  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  my  poultry 
court,  and  the  fragrance  ot  my  garden;  a  separa- 
tion from  these  simple  scenes  of  delight,  less  re- 
provable  than  the  allurements  of  avarice,  or  the 
insolence  of  pride,  are  also  '  vexation  of  spirit.' 
Thus  bereft  of  every  broken  cistern,  is  there  yet 
remaining  for  me  any  access  to  'the  Fountain  of 
living  waters?'  Unsupplied  with  the  hu.<ks  which 
tin'  .-wine  eat,  is  there  any  possibility  of  a  return 


to  the  Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread  enoug 
and  to  spare  ?    My  paths  are  obstructed  as  wit ' 
walls  of  brass,  and  my  ways  circumscribed  wit 
an  enclosure  of  them ;  is  there  yet  in  '  the  valh 
of  Achor  a  door  of  hope?'    Will  the  Dread 
Nations,  the  glory  of  men  and  angels,  be  pleas<  | 
with  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  maimed,  for  i 
sacrifice ;  or  accept  the  few  remaining  hours  of  j 
life,  too  much  of  which  has  been  passed  in  a  se  j 
vitude  to  the  law  in  the  members  ?    Indeed  upi  j 
my  bed  and  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  soi 
glimpses  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  of  that  men  [ 
and  forgiveness  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  ha  j 
seemed  at  times  transiently  to  pass  before  me  ;  an 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  proclaimed,  '  the  Lo  j 
God,  gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving  transgressil 
and  sin,'  and  'passing  by  the  transgression  of  t 
remnant  of  his  heritage.'    Yet  wo  is  me,  '  in  i 
flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'  but  too  mu 
of  that  nature  which  'is  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  a 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'    In  this  hour  ! 
distress  and  deep  deprivation,  what  language  sh 
I  adopt  ?  what  accents  shall  I  utter  ?    Surely  i  J 
those  of  absolute  despondency,  lest  I  should  a ' 
drunkenness  to  thirst;  but  rather  may  I  unite  if 
the  plaintive  determination  of  the  prophet  fornif 
ly,  viz.,  'I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jasbj, 
the  vine  of  Sibmah.    I  will  water  thee  with  l 
tears,  0  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,'  because  the  su,- 
mer  fruits  and  the  harvest  are  fallen.    May  Isr:L 
still  be  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  in  his  latter  el 
may  there  be  an  increase!    Amen  and  ami, 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  the  King  of  saidJ 
in  Zion." 


For  "  The  Fricni  I 

Short  Sayings. 

Good  is  never  more  effectually  performed  tljol 
when  it  is  produced  by  slow  degrees. 

Open  evil  keeps  good  on  the  alert.  When  til 
is  no  likelihood  of  an  enemy's  approach,  the  wai  i 
men  slumber  at  their  posts. 

A  man  must  first  learn  to  govern  himself,  er;« 
is  fit  to  govern  a  family ;  and  his  family,  before* 
is  fit  to  rule  in  the  church. 

Refined  policy  is  the  parent  of  confusion ;  k 
genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  aud  cemiW 
ing  principle. 

It  is  from  the  blind  zeal  cleaving  to  superstirtj 
and  the  ignorance,  rashness  and  rage  attentlj 
faction,  that  so  many  and  sanguinary  evils  lwj 
dissolved  the  best  governments. 

The  truly  great  consider,  first,  how  they  may 
the  approbation  of  God  ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
own  conscience  ;  having  done  this,  they  would  j: 
willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  their  fe 
men. 

Where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arropji 
they  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken. 

The  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more  severcfi 
our  censures  of  others. 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.lol  i 
but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  dowrl 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself ;  for  c  i 
man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven. 

To  avoid  rash  judgment  evermore,  hear  the  <M  ' 
side. 

It  is  our  own  fault,  if  our  greatest  trials  d<||  | 
turn  out  our  greatest  advantages. 

One  design  of  suffering  is  to  qualify  us  to  "* 1 
patbizc  with  those  under  affliction. 

By  assisting  others,  we  reap  a  double  advang^ 
securing  their  good  desires,  aud  our  own  pea' 

The  Precious  Metals. — The  amount  of 
and  silver  annually  taken  from  the  mines  o: 
rope,  including  Russia,  is  found  to  be  26,805WI 
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■  ranimes  of  gold,  2  7-10  pounds  to  the  kilo 
ranime,  and  161,444  kilogrammes  of  silver, 
'  orth  in  all  $25,000,000;  in  America,  including 

alifornia,  the  annual  product  is  169,834  kilo 
•  rammes  of  gold  and  755,180  kilogrammes  of 
ilver,  worth  in  all  8146,000,000;  in  Asia,  the 
inual  product  is  2,700  kilogrammes  of  gold  and 
10,000  of  silver,  amounting  in  value  to  $22,000,- 
1)0;  in  Africa  no  silver  mines  are  wrought,  and 
illy  4,200  kilogrammes  of  gold  are  produced, 
'.lued  at  82,600,000;  Australia,  too,  produces 
'•>  silver,  but  the  annual  product  of  gold  amounts 
!  8200,000,000  :  sum  total  in  all  parts  of  the 
:>rld,  510,199  kilogrammes  of  gold  and  1,026,624 
'logrammes  of  silver,  valued  together  at  $397,- 
l '0,000.  The  whole  sum  extracted  from  the  ear- 
st  times  up  to  the  present,  amounts  to  $20,538,- 
0,000,  including  gold  and  silver.  Of  this  sum 
lare  had  been  extracted  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Lrist  the  value  of  $4,328,000,000. 

From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

Music  of  Insects. 
About  midsummer,  the  majority  of  the  singing 
Ids  have  become  silent;  but  as  one  voice  after 
ibther  drops  away,  new  hosts  of  musicians  of  a 
tfFerent  character  take  up  the  chorus,  and  their 
f» lining  melodies  are  suggestive  of  the  early  and 
YeT  harvest,  as  the  voices  of  the  birds  are  asso- 
rted with  seed-time  and  the  season  of  flowers. 
}  our  climate  the  voices  of  no  species  of  insects 

i  very  loud  ;  but  when  their  Tast  multitudes  are 
V  ted  in  chorus,  they  may  often  be  heard  above 
t  din  and  clatter  of  a  busy  town.  Nature  is  ex- 
lustless  in  the  means  by  which  she  may  effect  the 
k;ie  end  ;  and  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  are  each 
p  vided  with  different  but  equally  effective  instru- 
Ii  its  for  producing  sounds.  While  birds  and 
(flidrupeds  produce  them  by  means  of  a  pipe 
c  necting  with  their  lungs,  the  frogs  are  provided 
■ha  sort  of  bag-pipe,  and  the  insects  represent, 

ii  heir  respective  species,  the  harpist,  the  violinist, 
a,,  the  drummer. 

-has  there  are  several  species  that  make  sounds 
b;  the  vibration  of  a  membrane  attached  to  their 
fas  or  to  the  shoulders  of  their  wings.  Such  are 
Ik  t  of  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Others  of 
U|same  tribes  rub  their  legs  against  a  vibrating 
fkjjendage  connected  with  their  sides,  in  humble 
WjAtiou  of  violin-players;  lastly,  the  drumming 
incts,  like  the  woodticks,  are  provided  with  a 
Si;  hammer,  which  they  strike  against  the  ceiling 
ftj  forms  their  retreat.    It  seems  to  me  that  no 

■  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sounds  and  music  of 
■Jipts.  Even  the  buzzing  of  flies  about  one's 
jnnber  or  sitting-room,  has  a  soothing  and  tran- 
W  Jzing  influence ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
>«e  circumstances  provided  by  nature  to  relieve 
jhjworld  of  that  dead  silence,  which  would  other- 
ti  render  this  earth  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
jUle.  We  are  so  formed,  that  every  sound  in 
M  re,  except  her  notes  of  alarm,  by  habit  becomes 
:w=ing  and  assimilated  to  music;  and  in  the 
,fl  ce  of  winter,  the  increased  delight  afforded  us 
>wvery  remaining  sound,  is  an  evidence  of  this 
»Ut.  The  tiny  hammering  of  the  woodtick  in 
kj-eiling,  the  buzzing  of  flies,  and,  above  all,  the 
ill  ting  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,  are  among 

loetical  sounds  that  are  associated  with  winter 
at  home,  as  the  voices  of  the  raven,  the  jay, 
the  woodpecker  are  suggestive  of  winter  in  the 
Is. 

ic  fly,  the  gnat,  the  beetle,  and  the  moth, 
*h  each  utters  a  sound  that  awakens  many 
ing  thought*  and  images,  are  not  to  be  ranked 
ig  sinking  insects.  The  latter  comprehend  the 
ot  ts,  the  crickets,  and  the  grasshoppers,  that 


seem  appointed  by  nature  to  take  up  their  little 
lyre  and  drum,  after  the  birds  have  laid  aside  their 
more  musical  pipe  and  flute.  Though  certain  in 
sects  are  supposed  to  make  their  sounds  by  means 
of  wind,  their  apparatus  is  placed  outside  of  their 
bodies,  and  as  they  have  no  lungs,  the  air  is  ob- 
tained by  a  peculiar  inflation  of  their  chests. 
Hence  the  musical  appendages  of  such  insects  are 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  jewsharp,  and 
of  the  reeds  in  a  reed-organ.  The  grasshopper,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  noted  for  his  musical  propen- 
sities ;  and  is  frequently  represented  as  playing  on 
the  harp,  in  certain  ancient  emblematical  vignettes. 

Each  genus  of  these  insects  has  a  peculiar  mod- 
ulation of  his  notes.  The  common  green  grass- 
hopper, that  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  fills  the  whole  atmosphere  with  his  din, 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  lowland  meadows  which  are 
covered  with  the  native  grasses.  This  grasshopper 
modulates  his  notes  somewhat  like  the  cackling  of 
a  hen,  uttering  several  chirps  in  rapid  succession, 
and  following  them  with  a  loud  spinning  sound, 
that  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  strain.  His 
strains  are  continued  incessantly,  from  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  up  high  enough  to  dry  the  dews, 
until  dewfall  in  the  evening.  These  players  are 
delighted  with  the  clear  bright  sunshine,  and  sing 
but  very  little  on  cloudy  days,  even  when  the  air 
is  dry  and  warm. 

There  is  another  species  of  grasshopper  with 
short  wings,  that  makes  a  kind  of  grating  sound, 
by  scraping  his  legs,  that  serve  for  bows,  against 
his  sides,  that  represent,  as  it  were,  the  strings  of 
a  viol.  If  we  go  into  the  whortleberry  pastures, 
we  may  hear  still  another  species,  that  makes  a 
continued  trilling,  like  the  note  of  the  hairbird, 
and  often  continues  the  sound  half  a  minute  or 
more,  without  apparent  rest.  This  insect  reminds 
me  of  the  louder  shrilling  of  those  species  which 
are  heard  in  the  Southern  States.  The  note  of 
this  grasshopper  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  notes  of 
those  whose  strains  are  more  rapidly  intermittent. 

The  American  locusts  make  their  peculiar  sounds 
by  inflating  air  into  their  bodies,  and  expressing  it 
between  two  small  apertures,  situated  a  little  below 
the  base  of  their  wings.  These  holes  lead  from  a 
musical  table,  on  each  side  of  which  are  five  or  six 
thin  bars,  connected  by  exquisitely  fine  membranes. 
There  is  an  insect  of  this  tribe  that  is  seldom  heard 
until  midsummer,  and  then  only  during  the  middle 
of  the  warmest  days.  His  note  is  a  pleasant 
remembrancer  of  sultry  summer  noon-days,  of 
languishing  heat,  and  refreshing  shade.  It  begins 
low  and  increases  in  loudness,  until  it  is  almost 
deafening,  and  then  gradually  dies  away  into  si- 
lence. The  most  skilful  musician  could  not  perform 
a  more  delightful  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  It 
has  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound,  that  seems  to  me 
highly  musical  and  expressive.  The  insect  that 
produces  this  note,  is  a  grotesque  looking  creature, 
resembling  about  equally  a  grasshopper  and  a 
humble-bee. 

The  black  crickets  and  their  familiar  chirping 
are  well  known  to  everybody.  An  insect  of  this 
tribe  is  celebrated  in  English  romance  as  the 
"  cricket  on  the  hearth."  The  American  species 
do  not  so  habitually  frequent  our  dwelling-houses  ; 
but  they  are  all  around  our  door  steps,  and  by  the 
way-side,  under  every  dry  fence  and  every  sandy 
hill.  They  chirp  night  and  day,  and  more  or  less 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  commence  their 
songs  many  weeks  before  the  grasshoppers,  and 
continue  them  to  a  later  period  in  the  autumn, 
not  ceasing  until  the  hard  frosts  have  driven  them 
into  their  retreats,  and  silenced  them  by  a  torpid 
sleep. 

T  e  note  of  the  katydid,  which  is  a  drumming 


sound,  has  less  music  in  it  than  that  of  some  of 
the  other  insects  I  have  described.  In  our  litera- 
ture no  other  species  has  become  so  widely  cele- 
brated, probably  on  account  of  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  his  notes  to  the  word  katydid.  To  my 
ear  an  assemblage  of  these  little  musicians,  all  en- 
gaged in  uttering  their  peculiar  note,  seems  more 
like  the  hammering  of  a  thousand  little  smiths  in 
some  busy  hamlet  of  insects.  There  is  nothing 
melodious  in  these  sounds,  and  they  are  accordingly 
less  suggestive  of  poetical  thoughts  than  those  of 
the  green  nocturnal  grasshopper,  that  is  heard  at 
the  same  hour  and  in  similar  situations. 

The  nocturnal  grasshoppers,  sometimes  called 
August  pipers,  commence  their  chirping  about  the 
second  week  in  August.  These  are  the  true  night- 
ingales of  insects,  and  the  tribe  that  seems  to  me 
most  worthy  of  being  consecrated  to  poetry.  There 
is  a  singular  plaintiveness  in  their  low  and  mono- 
tonous notes,  which  is  the  charm  of  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumnal  evenings ;  and  there  are 
but  few  persons  who  are  not  affected,  by  these 
sounds,  with  a  remarkable  sensation  of  subdued 
but  cheerful  melancholy.  This  effect  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  association,  so  much  as 
that  of  some  peculiar  cadence  or  modulation  of 
the  sound. 

The  notes  of  these  nocturnal  pipers  are  most 
commonly  in  unison,  and  accurately  timed,  as  if 
they  were  singing  in  concert.  They  are  the  loudest 
singers  of  our  indigenous  insects,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  they  always  vary  their  key-note, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
within  certain  degrees.  They  are  evidently  de- 
pendent on  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for  their  viva- 
city, and  become  more  or  less  torpid,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  a  certain 
point.  Having  noticed  this  /act  at  different  times, 
I  was  induced  to  make  a  series  of  exact  observa- 
tions a  few  years  since,  by  noticing  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  at 
the  same  time  finding  the  key  upon  which  these 
insects  were  chirping.  My  observations  were  com- 
menced early  in  August,  and  carried  through  Sep- 
tember, which  was  on  that  year  as  hot  as  July. 
The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  results : 

When  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  indi- 
cated at  80°  Fahrenheit,  these  insects  will  be  found 
singing  invariably  as  high  as  the  key  of  F  natural. 
When  the  mercury  stands  at  75°,  they  sing  one 
tone  lower  or  thereabouts,  and  always  change  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  key,  as  the  air  grows  colder, 
and  the  contrary  as  it  grows  warmer.  Their  notes 
will  be  found  to  vary  about  one  tone  with  every 
five  degrees  of  change  in  the  weather,  as  marked 
by  the  thermometer. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  they  hasten 
their  time  just  in  proportion  as  they  raise  their  key, 
and  that  they  likewise  sing  both  in  better  time  and 
better  tune,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather.  When  the  mercury  stood  at  80°,  I  was 
never  able  to  detect  a  single  insect  performing  out 
of  time  or  tune.  The  whole  myriad  choir  were 
singing  in  perfect  harmony ;  their  key  being  about 
F  natural,  and  their  time  about  three  notes  to  a 
second,  which  is  very  rapid.  During  this  high 
temperature,  the  shriller  toned  insects,  as  the  diur- 
nal grasshoppers  and  the  black  crickets,  sing  in 
unison  with  the  August  pipers,  varying  their  tone 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. But  the  diurnal  insects  do  not  keep  time  so 
well  as  those  which  are  the  particular  subject  of 
my  observations. 

When  the  mercury  stands  at  about  70°,  a  few 
insects  may  be  heard  singing  out  of  tuuc-  Their 
time  is  also  more  imperfect,  and  is  equal  to  about 
two  notes  to  a  secqnd.    When  the  weather  j§  as 
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cold  as  60° — the  average  temperature  of  the  even- 
ings in  August  and  September — the  greater  number 
will  be  heard  on  the  key  of  13  jlut.    Their  time, 
however,  in  this  state  of  the  weather,  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  a  great  many  will  be  heard  singing  out 
of  tune,  some  a  tone  or  a  semitone  higher,  and 
others  as  much  lower  than  B  flat.    I  attribute  this 
difference  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmth  which 
they  may  find,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
protected  from  the  external  air.    If  one,  for  exam- 
ple, be  confined  in  a  room  in  the  house,  when  the 
outer  air  is  cool,  the  one  confined  will  chirp  several 
notes  higher  than  any  that  are  singing  out  of  doors. 
"When  the  temperature  is  very  warm,  there  is  prob- 
ably more  uniformity  of  heat  in  all  places  and  sit- 
uations, than  when  it  is  cooler.    Often,  on  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cool, 
some  individuals  that  happen  to  be  in  a  little  snug 
retreat  that  still  preserves  the  early  heat  of  the 
day,  will  Bing  more  briskly  and  on  a  higher  key 
than  others.    When  the  weather  is  below  60°,  all 
the  insects  sing  very  feebly,  without  regard  to  time 
or  tune  ;  those  only  that  happen  to  be  protected 
under  the  warm  projection  of  a  roof,  or  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  chirping  on  a  higher  key  than  the  rest, 
and  with  more  vivacity. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  an  accurate  thermo- 
meter, and  a  perfectly  tuned  instrument,  the  cor- 
responding changes  produced  in  the  shrillness  of 
the  tones  of  these  little  insects,  by  the  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  might  be  marked 
with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  to  enable  us  to  use 
them  within  certain  limits,  as  a  musical  thermometer. 


ble  to  fall  into  some  of  these  snares.  0 !  I  have 
this  day  seen,  as  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the  Lord 
the  enemy  endeavouring  to  deceive,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  very  elect.  There  are  baits  already  laid,  golden 
baits  which,  if  they  are  not  seen  and  shunned,  will 
even  devour  those  who  devour  them.  I  see  not  how 
some,  who  now  take  the  lead  amongst  us,  will  or 
can  escape  being  carried  away,  as  with  a  sweeping 
flood,  by  that  which  they  are  now  swimming  in ; 
unless  the  Lord  prevent,  I  see  not  how  this  society 
can  escape  being  landed,  yea  stranded,  on  a  rock. 
Every  day,  every  fresh  occasion  of  witnessing  the 
spirit  and  proceedings  of  these  times,  convinces  me 
beyond  all  hesitation,  that  we  are  fast  verging  to  a 
crisis, — an  alarming  crisis — and  a  shaking,  sifting 
crisis,  when  every  foundation  will  be  discovered, 
every  covering  removed.  And  though  many  will 
say,  '  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  lo  there!'  is  he  not 
with  us,  and  do  we  not  own  him,  and  follow  him  ? 
Yet  a  clean  separation  will  take  place  between  the 
chaff  and  the  wheat,  and  nothing  will  be  able  to 
endure  the  refining  heat  of  that  day  beside  the 
beaten  gold.  0  !  how  loose,  how  crude,  how  mixed 
are  the  views  of  many;  how  accommodating,  how 
shifting  is  the  ground  they  stand  upon,  how  lofty 
and  superficial  is  their  edifice,  though  beautiful  and 
apparently  solid  also.  O  !  for  more  humiliation, 
fasting,  waiting.  0  !  for  less  activity,  for  less  self- 
conceit,  less  taking  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  vain  ! 
May  such  a  view  of  things  conduce  to  drive  and 
keep  me  nearer  to  the  source  of  all  safety  and  of 
all  succour  ;  that  I  may  abide  in  Him,  and  grow  up 
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For  "The  Friend.' 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  John  Barclay's 
Diary,  dated  Fifth  month  21st,  1831,  which  is  of- 
fered at  this  time  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  if  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
editors. 

Belmont  County,  Obio. 

"  I  resume  these  notes,  and  it  is  under  a  sense, 
greater  if  possible  than  ever,  of  my  incompetency 
to  set  forth  my  many  feelings  and  exercises,  either 
in  reference  to  my  own  condition,  or  that  of  the 
gathered  church  with  whom  I  associate.  I  cannot 
recur  in  this  place  to  what  has  transpired  since  I 
la>t  wrote  in  this  little  book;  suffice  it  to  say  my 
houI  does  feebly  desire  to  bless  the  great  name  of 
the  Lord,  my  Saviour  for  the  very  thought  and 
hope  now  presented  before  me,  that  because  He 
li  .1  live  also.  To  be  preserved  alive  in  the 
Truth  unto  this  day,  and  once  more  to  meet  with 
and  recognize  my  friends  in  the  Truth,  in  the  life 
of  it ;  this  is  indeed  a  favour.  And  to  be  given  to 
know  in  any  measure  what  has  aimed  at  the  life, 
nnd  is  yd  Seeking  to  devour,  leads  to  some  hope  of 
ft  complete  deliverance  from  the  snares  of  death. 

rinoe  I  have  attended  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
my  mind  has  been  deeply  exercised  accordiug  to 
my  capacity  for  the  welfare  of  this  people.  As  I 
proeeed  in  n,y  pilgrimage,  I  trust  my  confidence  is 
increasing  that  the  great '  I  Am'  the  King  of  Zion 
fl\\\  reigns,  and  will  reign  to  the  overthrow  of  all 
his  enemies ;  and  that  He  aloue  is  cental  to  take 
care  of  his  church  and  to  overrule  all  things  for 
the  good  of  his  little  dependent  ones.  Yet,  O! 
how  awful  do  the  times  appear,  in  which  we  live; 
nnd  htm  aw  fully  critical  is  our  standing  among  the 
various  professions  around  us.  Doubtless  it  always 
has  been  so,  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  any 
particular  age  may  ha\e  thought.  Every  period 
has  had  its  dangers,  it-  temptations,  its  respon.M- 
bilities.  Yet  surely  ours  are,  if  not  new,  very 
upecious  snares;  and  when  we  look  around,  1  am 
ready  to  think,  who,  eveu  among  tlie  highest  in 
knowledge,  in  faith  or  in  gilts,  is  n  >t  fearfully  lia- 


in  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head." 


Selected. 

THE  STRANGER  ON  THE  SILL. 
Between  broad  fields  of  wheat  und  corn 
Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  born  ; 
The  peach  tree  leans  against  the  wall, 
And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all ; 
There  is  the  shaded  doorway  stili, 
But  a  stranger's  foot  has  crossed  the  sill. 

There  is  the  barn — and  as  of  yore, 

I  can  smell  the  hay  from  the  open  door, 

And  see  the  bus}'  swallow's  throng, 

And  hear  the  pewee's  mournful  song: 

But  the  stranger  comes — oh!  painful  proof — 

His  sheaves  are  piled  to  the  heated  roof. 

There  is  the  orchard — the  very  trees 
Where  my  childhood  knew  long  hours  of  ease, 
And  watch'd  the  shadowy  moments  run 
Till  my  life  imbibed  more  shade  than  sun  ; 
The  swing  from  the  bough  still  sweeps  the  air, 
But  the  stranger's  children  are  swinging  there. 

There  bubbles  the  shady  spring  below, 

With  its  bulrush  brook  where  the  ha/.els  grow; 

'Twas  there  I  found  the  calamus-root, 

And  watched  the  minnows  poise  and  shoot, 

And  heard  the  robin  lave  his  wing, 

But  the  stranger's  bucket  is  at  the  spring. 

0,  ye  who  daily  cross  the  sill, 

Step  lightly  for  I  love  it  still  ; 

And  when  you  crowd  the  old  barn  eaves, 

Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 

Have  pass'd  within  that  scented  door 

To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  morel 

Deal  kindly  with  these  orchard  trees  ; 
And  when  your  children  crowd  their  knees, 
Their  sweetest  fruit  they  shall  imparl, 
As  if  old  memories  stirr'd  their  heart : 
To  youthful  sport  still  leave  the  swing, 
And  in  sweet  reverence  hold  the  spring. 

The  bam,  the  trees,  the  brook,  the  birds, 

The  meadows  with  their  lowing  herds, 

The  woodbine  on  the  cottage  wall — 

My  heart  still  lingers  with  them  all. 

Ye  strangers  on  my  native  sill, 

Step  lightly,  for  1  love  it  still  I  /.  B.  Etad. 


If  we  cannot  have  all  that  we  wish  upon  earth, 
Let  us  try  to  be  happy  with  less,  if  we  can  ; 
It  v.  e^m,  |,e  D0{  always  the  guerdon  of  worth, 
Worth,  pooner  than  wealth,  makes  the  happier  man. 


"  Oh,  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys  1  Retreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  gnilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erleap'd  with  ease 
By  vicious  custom,  raging  uncontroll'd 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life." 

Amid  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  there  ! ! 
few  sources  of  more  rational  entertainment,  thai  | 
garden  of  flowers  and  of  fruit — its  cultivation  H 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  those  familj 
whose  minds  are  prepared  for  the  more  pure  a , 
innocent  occupations  of  our  nature.  In  contenij  | 
tions  on  a  garden  we  naturally  regard  it  as  a  p  J. 
tion  set  apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  o  I 
which  is  sedulously  extended  those  protecting  ca:  L 
the  watchful  proprietor  confidingly  trusts,  will  yiil 
to  him  a  rich  reward.  Sometimes  in  musing  u  ji 
a  youthful  family  whose  parents  or  guardians 
sec-king  for  ability  under  Divine  influence, 
direction,  to  protect  and  to  preserve  them  from  jj 
approaches  of  evil — an  apt  illustration  of  sue  | 
family  appears  to  be  "a  garden  enclosed," — II 
the  comparison  seems  equally  suited  to  the  chili ... 
of  our  religious  Society. 

The  autumn  and  the  spring  time  of  the  Ml 
each  bring  their  appropriate  duties  amid  the  cskj 
and  the  enjoyments  belonging  to  a  country  life  n 
the  children  of  our  Society  may  be  consideret  i»j 
our  garden, — and  our  duties  are  for  their  pre- 
tion  and  culture — the  fir^t  inquiry  arresting  ou  | 
tention  seems  to  be,  What  is  their  enclosure, 
what  is  their  "guarded  religious  education?"  i!j 
reports  made  to  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  the  r;*: 
ber  of  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  sc 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-) 
— of  these,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  wer 
West-Town  during  the  year;  (of  whom  n 
pupils  attend  but  part  of  the  year,)  one  hunbl 
and  fifty-one  at  select  schools,  and  one  bun  f 
and  seventy-nine  at  family  schools.  Deduilqj 
these  three  from  the  whole  reported,  there  wiJIj 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  children  of  Frieniji 
district  schools,  mixed  schools  and  elsewhere.  I 
1856,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  j 
dren  were  reported  of  a  suitable  age  to  a  jO 
school,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  tweuty- 
were  at  West-Town,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fi 
select  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-fh 
family  schools,  leaving  eight  hundred  and  tw<| 
two  at  district  schools,  mixed  schools  and  elsew  B 
Each  succeeding  year  the  subject  of  a  guarde  n 
ligious  education  for  our  youth  is  recommeudi  1 
our  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  subordinate  mect|^ 
the  recommendation  is  duly  read  in  all  of  t  |tn 
and  there  the  matter  has  appeared  to  rest;  in  a  r( 
proportion  of  the  meetings  without  any  Fri  d 
school  reported  in  their  limits. 

It  was  aptly  observed  in  "  The  Friend"  rea 
that  "  the  right  education  of  the  children  i 
religious  Society,  is  of  great  importance,  d  B 
affecting  its  welfare,  and  of  interest  to  all  its  :M 
bers,  though  more  especially  to  parents  and  M 
dians" — this  remark  was  prefixed  to  a  not:1 
West-Town,  and  of  the  select  schools  at  Phi" 
phia,  in  reference  to  opening  their  autumn  ' 
winter  sessions.  Regrets  naturally  arise  th 
privileges  of  access  to  these  valuable  or  rath  H 
valuable  institutions,  are  so  much  less  apprei-t* 
than  they  are  entitled  to  be,  upon  a  consid' 
of  their  attractions,  their  comforts,  and  their  iffl 
in  reference  to  education  ;*  for  there  are  il 


*  As  shown  by  number  of  pupils  reported  < 
Yearly  Meeting. 
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'  ny,  branches  essentially  useful,  but  are  attainable 
ithin  their  guarded  enclosures.    With  these  re- 
rets  the  query  presents  itself,  Why  are  our  nieni- 
ers  thus  indifferent  for  their  own  children's  wel- 
ire,  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  members, 
ho  probably  may  not  be  informed  of  the  benefits 
hich  await  their  acceptance,  and  of  the  fact,  that 
>r  the  assistance  of  such  members  as  may  find 
iiem  a  convenience,  funds  are  held  in  trust  to  aid 
.  erformance  of  these  parental  duties  ?  Few  earthly 
[  Dnsiderations  are  of  equal  importance.  If  they  are 
'verlooked,  do  not  the  questions  rather  press  upon 
s,  Whether  it  is  because  so  many  who  are  now 
arents,  were  educated  at  mixed  schools'  or  whe- 
jier  it  is  because  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
anger  arising  from   any  of  us  becoming  too 
tuch  occupied  by  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  by 
lie  cumbering  cares  of  the  world?  or  whether 
,iere  is  occasion  to  fear  lest  any  should  be  ap 
roaching  too  near  to  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
l  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  who  spent  their 
me  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
>me  new  thing?"  Do  either  or  all  of  these  reasons 
'inder  any  of  us  from  the  promotion  of  suitable 
:hools  near  our  homes  ? 

.  Whatever  unhappy  influences  may  be  operating 
ithin  our  borders — one  thing  appears  certain — 
lat  whilst  more  than  one  half  of  our  children  are 
oni  year  to  year  scattered  in  schools  where  the 
,:ligious  views  of  our  Society  are  sometimes  set  at 
.ought,  and  where  very  many  of  their  associates 
jitertain  sentiments  of  a  character  entirely  con- 
jary  to  our  own,  we  cannot  wonder  that  at- 
jichnient  to  Friends  should  set  so  loosely  upon 
.  Jiem,  and  that  as  they  attain  maturity,  their  opi- 
•  jions  should  partake  of  the  character  of  their  past 
irroundings — nor  that  their  actions  shall  be  in 
:cordance  with  their  opinions — neither  is  it  strange, 
in  seeking  a  settlement  for  domestic  life,  so  many 
re  to  be  found  without  the  pale  of  our  religious 
jociety — prompted  by  the  associates  and  intimates 
,' their  early  days.    This  dereliction  of  our  testi- 
j  onies  by  out-goings  in  marriage  which  has  long 
hen  so  common,  and  so  much  to  be  regretted 
nong  us,  we  find  is  not  less  so  in  other  quarters, 
.here,  with  its  wide  spreading  influence,  it  is 
.  en  proposed  to  sanction  it  more  or  less  by  disci- 
ine ;  thus  breaking  down  one  of  the  most  efficient 
irriers  of  what  should  be  "  our  garden  enclosed." 
The  remark  was  just,  "  Instruction  may  be 
cured  in  the  school-room,  but  education  is  carried 
1  iu  the  play  ground,  or  in  the  dormitory.  There 
:  seldom  at  such  seasons  any  superintendence, 
leither  the  eye,  nor  the  ear  of  the  master  is  with 
is  pupils,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  left  with- 
at  control  or  restraint  to  lollow  the  devices  of 
eir  own  minds.    A  few  elder  boys  prescribe  the 
lindard  of  opinion  and  conduct,  and  whatever 
lay  be  erroneous  or  corrupt  in  the  leaders,  finds 
I  ready  acquiescence  from  those  below  them.  Pain- 
il  are  the  details  of  one  who  either  boasts  or  la- 
Wnts  the  fruits  of  these  "  evil  communications." 
I  The  tendencies  of  such  "  communications"  are 
,  dcly  different  from  those  so  touchingly  delineated 
[•  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Most  High,  Samuel 
pthergill,  when  he  says:  "How  beautiful,  how 
liable  must  be  those  '  gardens  enclosed,'  the 
ing  youth  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life  !  when 
At  minds  are  circumscribed  and  animated  to 
ity ;  when  they  have  upon  them  the  indubitable 
oof's  of  the  handy  work  of  God ;  standing  ini- 
>vably  upright  on  the  side  of  religion  and  vir- 
e ;  keeping  out  all  the  works  of  darkness  by 
ills  of  divine  erection  !" 

"How  excellent  are  these  gardens  enclosed! 


mission  is  sure  into  '  that  glorious  house,  not  made 
with  hands,'  to  a  perpetual  festival,  an  eternal 
fruition  of  the  unspeakably  rich  rewards  of  their 
good  works,  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  per- 
form, to  the  glorifying  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven." 

"  Than  such  a  blessed  society  as  this,  I  know 
of  nothing  that  can  possibly  be  deemed  more  ami- 
able upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  nothing  more  con- 
sistent with  the  design  of  heaven  ;  or  more  resem- 
bling it,  than  for  those  that  are  young,  '  to  remem- 
ber their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,'  with 
a  continual  reverence  ;  and  to  give  up  their  hearts 
to  him,  in  the  perfection  of  love ;  for  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  whole  creation  to  live  thus, 
amidst  the  bloom  and  lustre  of  the  spring  time  of 
life,  is  to  constitute  the  '  beauty  of  holiness !'  the 
one  great  ornament  of  the  '  garden  of  the  Lord,' 
here  on  earth !" 

"  Ye  heads  of  families,  fathers,  mothers  and 
guardians  that  preside  over  and  sustain  the  vari- 
ous relations  in  domestic  life ;  ever  carefully  pro- 
secute your  own  eternal  happiness,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  those  over  whom  you  are  placed  in 
charge !  exhorting  them  in  tender  affection,  and 
encouraging  them  by  worthy  example  to  '  set  their 
affections  on  things  above;'  watchfully  guarding, 
and  even  confining  them,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  all  harms  and  corruptions  of  vice,  4  as  gardens 
enclosed'  within  the  limits  of  that  holy  fear,  'which 
is  a  fountain  of  life,  that  preserves  from  the  snares 
of  death,'  and  prepares  for  a  crown  of  glory,  in 
the  regions  of  eternal  felicity  I" 
Penn.,  Ninth  mo.  30th,  185V. 


who  finds,  when  occasion  demands,  that  he  has  not 
left  his  integrity  at  home  with  wife  and  children, 
to  be  put  on  only  with  slippers  and  gown,  when 
the  labours  and  perplexities  and  toils  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  day  are  ended  and  gone. 

"  It  is  said  of  the  distinguished  Athenian,  Aris- 
tides,  surnamed  the  Just,  that  upon  one  occasion, 
a  passage  occurred  having  reference  to  an  honest, 
honourable  and  upright  man ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  vast  audience,  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, arose  as  one  man,  and  turned  their  eyes  upon 
him,  applying  the  passage  to  him  alone  of  all  those 
who  were  present.  Who  would  not  rather  be  called 
Aristides  the  Just  than  Alexander  the  Great  ? — 
the  one  of  thousands  in  whom  alone  could  be  re- 
cognized the  impersonation  of  the  beauty  of  truth, 
than  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  weeping  be- 
cause he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  be  the  honest  labourer,  whose 
lowly  dwelling  could  not  vie  with  his  horses'  sta- 
bles, than  H.,  the  forger,  rioting  in  extravagance, 
dwelling  in  luxury,  and  aptly  consummating  a  life 
of  fraud  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  felon's  cell  ?  Or 
the  humble  weaver,  whose  swiftly  flying  shuttle 
sings  to  him  a  daily  song  of  golden  content,  than 
S.,  resplendent  in  crime  and  magnificent  in  vil- 
lany,  fleeing  his  country  for  his  country's  good. 

"These  are,  we  grant,  extreme  cases,  but  they  none 
the  less  truly  illustrate  the  rule,  that  '  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.' 

"  Viewing  the  matter,  therefore,  in  the  cold  light 
of  success,  the  true  merchant  sees  and  governs  his 
conduct  accordingly.  He  looks  upon  mere  money- 
getting  as  an  art  requiring  the  very  lowest  order  of 


The  True  Merchant. 

The  following  extract  is  found  in  the  Merchants' 
Magazine : — 

"  The  true  merchant  is  but  the  true  man,  illus 
trating  a  particular  condition  in  life.  He  is  no 
more,  as  he  certainly  should  be  no  less.  The 
ethics  and  moralities  prevailing  in  and  governing 
all  other  relations,  should  be  those  which  suggest 
his  mercantile  life  and  conduct.  He  should  have 
no  one  rule  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  social  circle 
and  the  drawing-room,  and  another  for  the  count- 
ing-house and  busy  marts  of  trade. 

"  The  man  is  the  same,  or  ought  to  be,  wher- 
ever or  however  engaged  ;  and  neither  opportunity, 
nor  policy,  nor  the  caprices  of  occasion  or  trade 
should  ever,  even  remotely,  be  allowed  to  insinuate 
the  smallest  deviation  from  the  straight  and  strict 
line  of  honesty  and  honourable  dealing  between 
man  and  man.  The  merchant,  by  his  calling,  of 
all  men,  stands  especially  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
'  The  devil,'  says  quaint  old  Burton,  '  is  his  fastest 
friend.  He  is  always  perched  upon  his  shoulder, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  hanging  upon  his  tongue, 
leering  into  his  eye,  or  riding  upon  his  pen-point, 
suggesting  fraud,  gilding  deceit,  obscuring  vision, 
and  intimating  addition  or  subtraction,  as  debit  or 
credit  may  be  the  subject  of  his  entry.' 

"  This  is  too  true,  even  putting  aside,  if  you 
please,  the  more  palpable  and  obvious  forms  known 
and  legitimately  recognized  and  acted  upon  as 
tricks  of  the  trade.  From  the  sale  of  a  penny- 
worth of  pins  or  a  yard  of  six-penny  calico  (war- 
ranted '  fast  colours')  to  the  purchase  of  an  East 
Indiuman — 

1  Rich  in  barbaric  gems  and  gold' — 

opportunities  are  ever  present  wherein  money  could 
be  made,  by  even  the  veriest  refinement  of  decep 


talent.  '  Put  money  in  thy  purse'  is  not,  in  his 
estimation,  the  chief 


Liberty  of  Speech  in   Virginia. — The  Grand 
Jury  of  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  have 
found  a  true  bill  against  John  Underwood,  for  main- 
taining, by  speaking,  that  "  an  owner  has  no  right 
of  property  in  his  slaves,"  etc.,  and  he  has  been 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
his  appearance  at  the  November  court.  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  it  seems  that 
public  magistrates  in  Virginia  are  not  to  condemn 
the  laws  or  institutions  of  the  State.    How  are  bad 
laws  to  be  remedied  or  injurious  institutions  to  be 
overthrown,  if  those  who  live  under  them  are  not 
to  discuss  freely  their  character?    It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Underwood  took  any  improper  time 
or  occasion  to  preach  his  peculiar  notions,  made  no 
attempt  to  indoctrinate  the  slaves  with  such  notions, 
tion,  or  the  thinnest  possible  gloss  and  glaze  of  or  to  create  insurrection  among  them  by  his  speak 
falsehood  properly  laid  on.    Happy  is  the  true! ing,  but  expressed  himself  only  in  the  manner  that 
sir  conversation  and  behaviour  how  edifying !  merchant  and  true  man  whose  regard  for  the  fight  any  free  citizen  would  naturally  do  in  a  free  State, 
w  exemplary !  how  truly  honourable  !  their  ad-  rises  equal  to  the  exigency  of  such  necessities,  and  against  what  he  believed  to  be  a  moral  wrong  and 


command.  Any  one  can,  if 
he  pleases,  do  that.  Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  is 
the  successful  axiom  of  successful  trade.  The  true 
merchant,  as  the  honourable  man,  does  not  so  look 
upon  it ;  not  at  all.  He  reflects  upon  the  means  ; 
he  magnifies  his  calling ;  he  studies  carefully  the 
laws  of  trade,  and  compels  success;  he  watches 
like  a  philosopher  the  thousand  inclinations  of  the 
mercantile  compass,  and  elevates  his  avocation  to 
the  certainty  of  an  exact  science.  Chance  and  luck 
are  with  him  words  without  meaning. 

"  At  the  merchants'  board,  on  'Change,  in  the 
counting-room,  and  on  the  street,  without  attesta- 
tion, his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  His  pro- 
mises ring  out  like  true  gold ;  his  contracts  are 
never  violated  ;  his  drafts  are  never  dishonoured  ; 
he  needs  no  endorser.  '  Protest'  is  an  association 
with  which  he  is  never  identified.  His  bank  is 
integrity,  and  his  bank-book  shows  always  a  large 
credit  side  to  his  account.  He  values  equities 
above  legalities,  and  moralities  above  advantage." 
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a  political  injury.  The  institutions  of  Virginia  can 
certainly  stand  against  such  an  exercise  of  free 
speech  as  this.  If  they  cannot,  what  is  liberty 
worth  in  Virginia  ? — Ledger, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

While  there  appears  to  be  many  members  of  the 
Society,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  proper  support 
of  our  faith  and  discipline,  and  others  who  have 
become  unsettled  in  their  belief,  and  in  their  at- 
tachment to  our  testimonies,  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  a  mistake  in  our  estimate  of  the  proportion, 
who  hold  fast  their  love  for  them  and  their  desire 
to  see  them  prevail.  When  we  hear  the  name  of 
a  Yearly  Meeting  pronounced,  if  any  separation 
has  been  made  in  it,  or  any  of  its  acts  are  not  cor- 
rect, we  may,  without  due  consideration,  conclude 
that  one  body  is  altogether  sound,  and  the  members 
spiritually-minded,  and  that  among  them  exclusive- 
ly are  to  be  found  the  consistent  supporters  of  our 
principles,  while  the  members  of  the  other  should 
be  regarded  as  degenerate,  and  destitute  of  the 
character  of  true  Friends  in  almost  every  respect. 
If  such  a  man  as  the  prophet  Elijah  could  be  mis- 
taken in  the  condition  of  his  people,  hasty  and  in- 
considerate men,  having  little  clearness  of  vision, 
may  err  in  their  judgment  now,  particularly  when 
they  set  up  standards  to  decide  by,  other  than  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  fact,  and  a  measure  of  true 
charity  operating  on  an  humble,  diffident  mind.  It 
is  very  important  to  be  preserved  from  confounding 
truth  with  error,  or  setting  a  light  value  upon  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  maintaining  the  truth ; 
at  the  same  time,  in  our  professed  efforts  to  main- 
tain it  unsullied,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  con- 
demning another,  for  principles  which  we  do  not 
know  that  he  holds  or  supports.  As  the  disposition 
to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Society  often  assails  us,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from 
subscribers  to  "  The  Friend,"  residing  in  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  the  expression  of  much  satisfac- 
tion with  the  comments  made  in  a  late  number  on 
the  proposed  changes  of  the  London  discipline  on 
marriage  and  some  other  points.  Several  ex- 
perienced Friends  in  the  State  of  New  York 
hare  expressed  themselves  as  beiag  much  com- 
forted in  reading  them,  and  manifested  their  unity 
with  the  Journal  and  the  attachment  shown  in 
its  columus  to  the  ancient  principles  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  determination  to  defend  them. 
Other  members  of  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  have 
expressed  similar  satisfaction,  having  read  them 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest,  and  been  much 
<uraged  by  them.  1  think  the  Journal  has  not 
lost  by  age  its  original  character  as  au  exhibit  of 
the  true  Friend,  advocating  the  ancient  order  of  the 
8  toiety,  nor  diminished  in  its  usefulness  among  old 
au  1  young,  in  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance  of  those  things,  that  pertain  to  real 
li  ippineea  i-i  this  life,  and  which  promote  a  daily 
preparation  for  a  life  among  beatitied  spirits  in  the 
world  to  come. 

It  is  also  cheering  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a 
1  v  of  Friends  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  who 
repudiate  the  anti-Quaker  opinions  which  have 
c-iu-ed  such  distress  m  the  Society,  and  who  are 
also  opposed  to  the  changes  on  marriage  and  wor- 
ship, and  do  not  unite  with  the  separated  party  in 
Ohio,  of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  being  of  the  substantial  part,  and  their 
number  not  few.  Copies  of  "The  Friend  "  con- 
taining the  strictures  we  have  alluded  to,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  these,  and  have  been 
cordially  approved.  These  greatly  fear  that  uu- 
der  the  ruling  influence  of  a  majority,  those  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted  so  inimical  to  the  spirit  and 
some  of  the  testimonies,  under  which  the  Society 


has  heretofore  acted.  But  we  hope  they  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  importance  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  unity  of  their  brethren  in 
this  land,  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord  alone, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  stand  firm  to  the  an- 
cient ground,  beseeching  Him  who  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  to  manifest  his  power  for  the  defence 
of  the  cause,  which  he  called  us  to  support.  And 
we  would  also  hope  that  those  members  who  have 
suggested  and  advocated  those  very  objectionable 
alterations,  would  seriously  reflect  on  the  danger- 
ous consequences  of  breaking  in  upon  the  ancient 
organization  and  order,  by  doing  which  the  mem- 
bers may  be  led  away  from  the  spirit  and  life  of 
religion,  .and  scattered  among  other  professors, 
adopting  forms  and  ceremonies  our  Society  was 
brought  out  of  in  the  beginning.  Adherence  to 
original  principles,  and  a  practical  faith  in  the  im- 
mediate teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  greatly  disregarded  by  many,  are 
the  only  means  of  preservation,  and  are  essential 
to  our  restoration  to  primitive  purity  and  bright- 
ness. Well  will  it  be  for  Friends  in  this  land,  if 
the  convulsions  and  perplexities  now  agitating  the 
Society  bring  us  deeply  to  reflect  upon  the  kind 
of  spirit  we  are  individually  actuated  by,  the 
danger  of  general  apostacy  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  which  must  take  place,  unless  we 
are  humbled  before  God,  and  brought  to  relinquish 
all  enmity  and  coldness  towards  one  another,  and 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  and  true  self- 
denial.  Not  only  does  this  distance  and  indiffer- 
ence between  Friend  and  Friend,  disqualify  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Christ,  furnish  injurious  ex- 
amples to  the  flock,  and  retard  our  growth  in  the 
Truth,  but  it  prevents  us  from  partaking  of  that 
true  enjoyment  and  social  happiness,  which  Chris- 
tians are  designed  to  participate  in,  as  their  loins 
are  girded  and  lights  burning.  S.  P. 

Ninth  mo.,  1857. 

Escutcheons. 

When  Guenon's  theory  of  determining  the  value 
of  milk  cows  by  the  growth  of  hair  on  their  thighs, 
above  and  adjacent  to  the  bag,  was  first  introduced, 
the  idea  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  scepti- 
cism. Time  has  wrought  changes.  At  a  late 
Convention  of  the  Legislative  Club  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  one  of  the  speakers  gave  the  following 
evidence  in  relation  to  Guenon's  theory  : 

"  M.  Guonon,  a  French  writer,  has  discovered 
certain  indications,  which  he  claims  to  determine 
the  milking  qualities  of  cows.  This  he  calls  '  es- 
cutcheons,' being  the  hair  which  grows  upwards, 
(contrary  to  the  general  rule,)  on  the  udder,  thighs 
and  hinder  part  of  the  body.  It  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  escutcheons  by  the  upward  directions  of 
the  hair  which  forms  them.  I  cannot  go 
detail  here  upon  the  system,  but  would  refer  to  the 
work  of  M.  Gucnon  itself.  But  to  show  that  it  is 
esteemed  worthy  of  notice  I  will  allude  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  it." 

Mr.  Johu  Haxton,  in  a  work  published  in  1853, 
entitled,  "  How  to  choose  a  good  Milk  Cow,  "  in 
reference  to  the  indication  of  a  good  milk  cow,  p. 
178,  says  :  "  The  writer  has  examined  many  hun- 
dreds of  dairy  cows  in  Britain,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  Mr.  Guenon's  test  of  judg- 
ing of  the  milking  properties  of  a  cow,  by  the 
development  of  the  ecusso/i,  is  that,  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  borne  out  by  facts."  In  a 
Loudon  dairy,  belouging  to  Mr.  Riggs,  31  Edge- 
ware  road,  where  about  400  cows  ate  kept,  and 
where  nine-tenths  of  them  are  far  above  average 
milkers,  the  development  or  upward  growth  of  the 
hair  ou  the  posterior  part  of  the  udder,  thighs  and 
perinreum,  was  too  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 


by  accidental  causes.  As  well  might  it  be  sail 
that  all  other  tests,  such  as  length  of  head,  softness 
and  flexibility  of  skin,  and  wide  quarters,  wer 
accidental,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  milkin 
properties  of  a  cow.  When  a  phenomenon  present 
itself  over  and  over  again,  accompained  in  a  majori 
ty  of  cases  by  certain  results,  we  may  be  certai 
that  it  is  not  accidental,  but  natural ;  and  while  w 
may  be  unable  to  account  for  these  results  upo 
satisfactory  grounds,  it  is  neither  philosophical  no 
prudent  to  deny  or  ignore  the  connection  betwee 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  ad 
vantages  which  the  fact  itself  is  calculated  t 
afford." 

The  late  Mr.  Phinney  of  Massachusetts,  a  ver  I 
careful  and  critical  obsever,  made  examination  (j 
a  large  number  of  milk  cows,  and  found  in  a  majon 
ity  of  them  that  were  good  milkers,  these  develop 
ments  well  marked.    He  conversed  with  a  larg 
number  of  intelligent  gentlemen  when  he  was  abroa 
in  1851,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  foun 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of  tli 
animals  which  possessed  these  developments  ;  and  A 
far  as  we  have  learned  the  views  of  gentlemen  il 
this  country  who  have  given  attention  to  this  sulj 
ject,  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

"  I  think  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed,  thij 
this  'one  principle'  is  established — that  all  tiling 
being  alike,  as  regards  shape,  texture  of  skin,  &cl 
cows  with  well  developed  escutcheons,  will,  in  i 
large  majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  be  the  be1 
milkers,  and  above  an  average;  while,  on  the  othtl 
hand,  those  with  very  small  escutcheons,  will  1| 
found  under,  or  at  most,  not  above  an  average  il 
their  milking  properties. 

"  In  calves,  the  escutcheons  show  the  shapJ 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  assume.  They  a:j 
more  contracted  only  because  the  parts  which  tlu! 
cover  are  slightly  developed.  They  are  easii 
perceived  after  birth,  but  the  hair  which  forms  the 
is  long,  coarse  and  stiff.  After  this  hair  falls  oi 
the  escutcheons  of  calves  resembles  those  of  cow; 
though  of  less  size.  This  will  enable  the  farmij 
to  save  such  calves  as  will  probably  serve  him  | 
good  milkers." — Late  Paper. 

Pennsylvania  Farming  School.  —  In  Cent  I 
county,  twelve  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ra1 
road,  and  almost  at  the  exact  geographical  cent 
of  the  State,  is  a  tract  of  two  hundred  acres  of  lan  | 
presented  to  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsj|  j 
vania  by  Gen.  James  Irvin,  of  Centre  county.  T 
trustees  may  also  purchase,  at  $60  an  acre,  at  ai 
time  within  five  years,  two  hundred  acres  adjoi 
ing,  and  may,  in  the  meantime,  occupy  and  use  t 
whole  four  hundred  acres  upon  paying  interest 
the  price  fixed  for  the  last  named  tract.  Buri 
the  present  summer  the  trustees  have  been  carryi 
ou  extensive  operations  upon  the  land,  preparato 
to  starting  the  institution.    Their  funds  amount 
§•25,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  Elliott  Cressc 
825,000  appropriated  by  the  State  absolutely,  a) 
825,000  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  is  contribut 
by  individuals  or  societies — in  all  $100,000. 
stone  building,  five  stories  bi"h  and  233  feet 


front. 


has  been  commenced,  which  is  to  contain. 


residence  for  the  Professors,  lecture-rooms  and  d( 
mitoriea  for  the  students.  A  large  barn  has  alrea> 
been  constructed,  together  with  a  farm-house  a 
out  buildings.  Ground  has  been  cleared,  feno 
en  cted,  hedges  set,  nurseries  and  orchards  plantc 
and  quite  extensive  crops  have  already  been  rais(. 
In  a  year  or  two  there  will  doubtless  be  a  moc: 
farm  in  Centre  county,  which  of  itself  will  be. 
good  school  for  the  young  agricultural  stude. 

It  is  expected  that  the  building  for  the  sch(- 
will  be  so  far  completed  next  winter,  that  a  f 
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,  udents  may  be  received  early  next  spring.  We 
ave  Dot  heard  who  are  to  be  the  corps  of  Profes- 
,)ts,  but  they  will  doubtless  include  men  of  learning 
ad  scientific  attainments  as  well  as  experienced 
ractical  farmers.    Among  the  subjects  proposed, 
i  which  to  instruct  the  students,  are  Mathematics 
atural  Philosophy,  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
[eehanics,  Implements  and  Machinery,  Eoad- 
iaking,  Building,  Drawing,  Conveyancing,  Hy- 
..-aulics,  Drainage,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Geol- 
]:y,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Vegetable  and  Animal 
physiology,  Veterinary  Practice,  Entomology,  Ag- 
cultural  History,  Manures,  together  with  the  ordi- 
iry  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  There 
,  ill  be  experiments  with  the  farm  and  practical 
( ustrations  of  most  of  the  studies.    If  the  plan  so 
isely  conceived  is  executed,  as  we  doubt  not  it 
[81  be,  in  the  same  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  Penn- 
1  lvania  will  have  an  unique  and  noble  institution, 
i here  her  youth  may  receive  the  most  practical 
ucation  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
Jnited  States. — Bulletin. 


Star-  Gazing  Made  Easy. — The  Scientific  Ame- 
,?an  gives  a  very  simple  mode  of  examining  the 

tellites  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  On  a  clear  night 
|ke  a  looking-glass,  and,  either  at  the  window  or 
Jit  of  doors,  so  place  it  as  to  receive  the  impression 
!  the  planet.  By  a  close  examination  of  the  planet 
■  reflected  in  the  glass,  all  its  satellites  will  also  be 
,iserved,  provided  none  of  them  are  eclipsed.  It 
,  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  although  these 
|  tellites  can  thus  be  seen,  while  they  cannot  be 

an  with  the  naked  eye,  that  neither  Venus  nor 

e  moon  can  be  seen  as  distinctly  by  reflection  as 
,ey  can  by  observing  them  with  the  naked  eye. 
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'  When  the  storm  is  raging,  though  it  may  not  be 
3  best  time  for  attempting  to  repair  the  weak  and 
•'fective  places  which  admit  its  entrance  and  ex- 
'  se  our  comforts  to  its  destructive  blasts,  yet  it 
ijiy  be  wisdom  to  mark  where  those  defective 
;ac€3  are,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  warring 
i Lments  upon  them,  while  we  resolve  on  the  best 
:  ide  for  repairing  the  breaches,  and  guarding 
gainst  the  inroads  of  similar  assaults,  with  which 
|e  future  maybe  charged. 

So  in  relation  to  the  convulsion  that  is  now 
i  iking  the  commercial  and  monetary  circles  of 
« r  country,  bringing  distress  and  anxiety  within 
1 :  families  of  so  many,  not  only  of  those  here- 
lore  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  affluence, 
It  also  of  multitudes  moving  in  a  much  hum- 
v,  r  sphere,  who  understand  nothing  about  the 
lues  that  have  produced  the  shock,  and  are  per- 
il ps  no  otherwise  connected  with  it,  than  by  par- 
t  pating  in  the  suffering  it  is  so  largely  dispensing, 
i  nay  be  well  for  us  all  to  observe  where  the  tem- 
l  t  has  struck  with  the  most  overwhelming  force, 
a  found  the  least  effective  preparation  to  ward  off 
i  assaults,  or  to  preserve  the  party  unharmed 
i  id  its  violence. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  laws  of  trade, 
t  defects  in  our  banking  system,  or  the  excesses 
t  speculation,  if  we  will  come  to  the  root  of  the 

1  tter,  without  resting  satisfied  with  secondary 

2  ;ncies,  we  must  confess  that  the  ultimate  cause 
(  our  present  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of 
i  ney ;  the  devotion  by  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
c  imunity,  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
a  action  of  the  heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
I  w  large  is  the  number  who  show  by  their  ac- 


tions tbey  have  persuaded  themselves  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy,  and  who  therefore  pursue 
wealth  as  the  chief  end  of  their  being.  In  this 
eagerness  for  accumulation,  their  ears  are  too  often 
closed  to  the  voice  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
and  their  eyes  shut  to  the  warning  beacons  that 
might  be  discerned,  if  time  and  attention  were 
given  to  it,  marking  the  wrecks  and  the  failures  of 
very  many  who  have  preceded  them  in  the  same 
career.  The  passion  grows  with  indulgence,  feed- 
ing on  its  own  acquisitions.  One  scheme  of  profit 
is  linked  on  to  another,  time  and  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body  are  completely  absorbed  in  the 
exciting  competition,  the  gains  of  one  year  only 
stimulate  to  renewed  exertions  to  enlarge  them 
during  the  next,  until  at  last,  when  perhaps  we  are 
least  expecting  it,  a  little  cloud  that  at  first  seemed 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a 
clear  sky,  suddenly  spreads  out  and  shrouds  all 
our  plans  and  operations  in  darkness  and  gloom ; 
the  storm  comes  down  like  the  blast  of  a  whirl- 
wind, and  the  labour  of  years  serves  only  to  ex- 
tend the  wreck  that  follows;  leaving  the  sad  con- 
viction that  we  have  been  sowing  to  the  wind,  and 
that  our  "  enterprize"  as  it  has  been  termed,  has 
resulted  not  only  in  our  own  loss,  but  perhaps  in 
the  ruin  and  distress  of  many  who  were  in  no  wise 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  inordinate  thirst  for  gold. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the  love  of 
money  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  or  the  eloquence 
of  moral  lessons ;  or  to  expect  to  turn  aside  those 
who  are  extending  their  arms  to  grasp  all  they  can 
encompass,  by  counselling  them  to  consider  what 
their  gold  will  confer  when  it  reaches  their  coffers  ; 
and  to  remind  them  that  even  if  put  to  its  best  use, 
it  can  avail  them  only  as  they  part  with  it,  and 
therefore  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  object  of  such 
primary  desire  to  a  wise  man.  We  doubt  whether 
theories  of  the  kind,  have  ever  made  a  single  con- 
sistent convert,  or  held  back  any  from  hastening  to 
be  rich,  when  a  fair  opportunity  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  It  is  only  He,  who,  by  his 
Spirit,  can  bind  the  strong  man  and  spoil  his  goods, 
that  can  so  change  the  heart  as  to  free  it  from  the 
dominion  of  this  "root  of  all  evil,"  restrain  us 
from  the  unlawful  pursuit  of  lawful  things — the 
snare  of  making  haste  to  be  rich — and  preserve  us 
in  that  calm  and  dependent  frame  of  mind,  which, 
whether,  amid  the  competition  and  struggles  to  ob- 
tain wealth,  or  of  commotions  and  destruction,  such 
as  are  now  going  on  around  us,  arises  from  living 
faith  in  the  belief  that  "  the  Lord  is  our  Shep- 
herd," and  we  "  shall  not  want,"  that  all  things 
necessary  for  this  life  will  be  added  to  those  who 
are  mainly  desirous  to  prepare  for  the  life  to  come. 

Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  advice  con- 
tained in  our  excellent  discipline,  on  the  subject  of 
Trade.  "It  being  evident  that  where  the  mani- 
festations and  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are 
duly  prized  and  regarded,  it  leads  out  of  a  bond- 
age to  the  Spirit  of  this  world,  and  preserves  the 
minds  of  its  followers  from  many  fettering  and 
disqualifying  entanglements ;  and  contrariwise, 
that  an  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of  worldly 
riches,  often  betrays  those  who  are  captivated  by 
them,  into  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  the 
great  obstruction  of  the  work  of  Truth  in  the 
heart;  we  affectionately  desire  that  the  counsel  and 
gracious  promise  of  our  blessed  lledeemer  to  his 
followers,  may  be  remembered  and  duly  regarded 
by  us,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  #*•**## 

"  We  affectionately  desire  that  Friends  may  hum- 
bly wait  for  Divine  counsel  in  all  their  engage- 
ments, and  duly  attend  to  the  secret  intimations 
and  restrictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  their  bu- 


siness and  trading ;  not  suffering  their  minds  to  be 
hurried  away  by  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly 
riches ;  remembering  the  observation  of  the  Apostle 
in  his  day,  and  so  often  sorrowfully  verified  in  ours, 
that  '  they  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation 
and  snare,'  and  erring  from  the  faith  'pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.'  Even 
when  riches,  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  have 
been  amassed  by  the  successful  industry  of  parents, 
how  often  have  they  proved  like  wings  to  their 
children,  carrying  them  beyond  the  limitations  of 
Truth,  into  liberties  repugnant  to  our  Christian 
testimonies,  and  sometimes  into  enterprises  which 
have  terminated  in  irreparable  damage  to  their 
temporal  affairs,  if  not  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation." 

The  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  that  which  we  are 
so  strongly  tempted  to  strive  after,  is  truthfully 
exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  who 
had  "much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  but 
who  was  "  not  rich  toward  God  ;"  and  it  is  strik- 
ingly depicted  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the 
surviving  passengers  in  the  Central  America,  of 
the  scenes  witnessed  during  that  terrible  disaster. 
Many  of  those  on  board  had  been  long  toiling  in 
the  mines,  amid  privations  of  almost  every  kind,  to 
amass  the  coveted  treasure,  and  were  returning 
with  their  gold  to  realize  the  visions  of  enjoyment 
they  supposed  it  could  purchase.  "  But,"  says  one 
of  the  accounts,  "  as  the  storm  continued  to  rage, 
less  and  less  of  gold  was  thought  of,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  they  were  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  buried  beneath  the  waves,  wealthy 
men  divested  themselves  of  their  treasure  belts, 
and  scattered  the  gold  upon  the  cabin  floors,  tell- 
ing those  to  take  it  who  would,  lest  its  weight — a 
few  ounces  or  pounds — might  carry  them  to  their 
death.  Purses,  containing  in  some  instances  §2000, 
were  lying  untouched  on  sofas.  Carpet-bags  were 
opened  by  men,  and  the  shining  metal  poured  out 
on  the  floor  with  the  prodigality  of  death's  despair. 
One  of  the  passengers  who  has  been  rescued,  open- 
ed a  bag,  and  dashed  about  the  cabin  $20,000  in 
gold  dust,  and  told  him  who  wanted  to  gratify  his 
greed  for  gold  to  take  it.  But  it  was  passed  by 
untouched  as  the  veriest  dross." 

In  contemplating  such  a  scene,  as  well  as  many 
others  now  sadly  forcing  themselves  on  our  notice, 
how  powerfully  is  the  injunction  brought  home,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  "provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not, 
where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  cor-* 
rupteth.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROFE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  23d. 

The  accounts  from  India  state,  that  Delhi  was  not 
taken  on  the  29th  of  Seventh  mo.,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  besieging  army  had  retired  from  before  it  on  account 
of  sickness.  More  mutinies  had  occurred,  including  one 
regiment  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Several  victories 
over  the  mutineers  are  reported.  The  British  troops 
had  suffered  great  loss  from  cholera.  The  rebels  have 
committed  the  most  terrible  massacres  wherever  Euro- 
peans have  fallen  into  their  power,  and  the  English  re- 
taliate with  savage  ferocity.  Small  detachments  of 
troops  were  being  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  by 
the  overland  mail  route. 

A  monetary  panic  has  occurred  on  the  Paris  Bourse, 
and  the  shares  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  have  largely  de- 
clined.   The  panic  has  extended  to  Vienna. 

The  Spanish  Ministers  have  tendered  their  resignation, 
but  it  was  not  accepted.  It  is  said  that  Gen.  Concha 
will  continue  as  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 

Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  in  Belfast,  and  all 
arms  and  ammunition  arc  to  be  given  up. 

The  screw  steamer  Sophia  came  in  collision  with  an- 
other steamer  in  the  British  Channel,  and  soon  after  sunk, 
carrying  with  her  the  captain,  nine  of  the  crew  and  two 
female  passengers. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  session  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  had  com- 
menced. In  the  King's  speech  it  was  stated  that  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  would  be  again  brought  before  the  Chambers. 

The  improvement  in  trade  has  become  general  in  Paris, 
and  almost  all  the  manufactories  are  fully  employed. 

In  Portugal,  much  more  wine  will  be  made  this  year 
than  last.  The  vine  disease  is  still  very  prevalent,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  is  slowly  passing  away. 

Australian  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  22d,  had  been  re- 
ceived in  London.  The  exports  of  gold  continue  large  ; 
its  production  appears  to  be  increasing.  At  Buckland 
river  the  Europeans  had  attacked  the  Chinese  diggers, 
and  driven  them  into  the  bush.  The  ringleaders  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  and  the  Chinese  had  returned 
to  their  labours. 

The  shipments  of  silver  from  England  to  the  East  con- 
tinue very  large.  By  the  mail  of  the  20th,  nearly  £700,- 
000  were  remitted;  by  that  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  amount 
would  be  about  £1,000,000. 

The  London  money  market  was  active  at  previous 
rate3.  Consols,  90|  a  90\.  The  Liverpool  markets  were 
without  material  change. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury from  all  sources,  for  the  quarter  ending  Tenth  mo. 
1st,  amounted  to  $20,682,168.  being  about  one  million 
more  than  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1856.  The 
Treasury  department  is  doing  all  that  can  lawfully  be 
done  to  relieve  the  money  pressure.  Large  amounts  of 
United  States  six  per  cent,  stocks  have  been  redeemed 
at  a  premium  of  16  per  cent.,  and  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  New  York  Assay  Office  for  the  transfer  of  bullion 
to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  to  be  coined  into  small  pieces 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  same  object  has 
recently  invested  one  million  of  dollars  in  the  State 
stocks  of  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  in  trust  for  various  Indian 
tribes.  By  this  process  several  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  specie  paying 
banks. 

The  Mint.— The  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  in 
the  Ninth  month,  were  SI, 828,075  ;  the  coinage  $1,259,- 
440. 

The  Mormons. — On  the  5th  nit.,  two  companies  of  U.  S. 
troops  arrived  at  Fort  Kearney,  and  two  regiments  of 
infantry  had  reached  Fort  Laramie  on  the  way  to  Salt 
Lake.  Colonel  Ilotfrnan  had  seized  five  hundred  kegs  of 
powder  in  a  Mormon  train.  According  to  the  report  of 
returned  Californians,  the  Mormons  were  fortifying  them- 
selves, and  determined  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
troops.  The  Mormons  in  the  Eastern  S  ates  are  break- 
ing up  their  organizations,  it  is  supposed,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  to  concentrate  the  sect  in  Utah. 

United  States  Stocks  Abroad. — The  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  to  England  for  State  stocks,  rail- 
road bonds,  and  those  of  cities  and  other  corporations, 
is  estimated  by  the  London  Times  at  $400,000,000.  The 
information  received  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury  department, 
represents  the  debt  as  much  smaller,  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442.  The  profuse 
expenditure  of  the  city  government  is  shown  by  the  fact 
th.it  the  tax  levy  has  increased  from  $5,069,650  in  1853 
to  $8,066,566  in  1857.  The  city  debt  is  also  increasing, 
and  will  amount,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month  next,  by 
the  estimate  of  the  Comptroller,  to  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  large  additions  being  made 
thereto. 

J'hiladelphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  149. 

California — The  steamship  Star  of  the  West  arrived  at 
Now  York  on  tho  4th  inst.,  with  California  dates  to 
Ninth  mo.  5th.  She  brought  450  passengers  from  As- 
pinwoll,  and  $1,250,000  in  gold.  The  late  election  for 
« iovcrnor  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Wrllrr  "  n  rlc  t.-d  Coventor.  The  people  decided  by  a 
large  majority,  that  the  Suite  debt  should  be  paid.  The 
default  of  the  Utc  mcllor  and  refiner  of  the  Branch  Mint 
is  about  $150,000.  Mining  was  still  carried  on  success- 
fully. The  mining  town  of  Columbia  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  loM  estimated  at  $600,000. 

<>r,:i„n,  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  loth.  Tho  Constitutional 
Convention  metal  Salem  on  tho  17th.  Extensive  fires 
were  raging  in  the  woods  along  tho  Columbia  river.  The 
Indiam  h  id  been  committing  depredations  in  the  Ump- 
qua  Valley. 

H'mhingtnn  Territory  — The  crops  were  good,  but  had 
suffered  some  from  the  ravage*  of  grasshoppers.  Diffi- 
culties with  the  Indians  continued. 

The  Money  Panic. — The  confusion  and  distress  con 
netted  with  the  derangement  of  financial  affairs,  has 
continued  with  scarce  perceptible  improvement.  Each 
successive  day  has  added  to  the  number  of  men  in  ex- 
tensive business,  who  have  been  compelled  to  acknow 
Kdgo  inability  to  pay  their  debts  when  due.    The  m.inu 


facturing  interests  especially  are  greatly  depressed,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Lowell 
Companies  have  contracted  for  a  ship,  to  be  immediately 
sent  to  Liverpool  with  five  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
The  number  of  factory  operatives  without  work  is  al- 
ready counted  by  thousands  in  all  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States.  The  produce  trade  of  the  Western  cities  is 
nearly  suspended.  The  warehouses  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
are  said  to  be  crammed  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
grain,  flour,  and  other  produce  from  the  West,  and  fresh 
supplies  are  continually  arriving  there,  with  no  one  to 
receive  them.  Many  of  the  parties  owning  the  produce, 
are  without  funds  to  pay  the  tolls  needed  to  send  it  on 
to  New  York,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
required  advances.  Stocks  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize 
are  falling  in  price.  In  New  York,  on  the  3d  inst.,  sales 
of  wheat  were  made,  as  follows  :  good  white,  $1.35  ;  fair, 
$1.15;  red  Southern,  $1.16  a  $1.21;  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  95  cts. ;  State  flour,  $4.50  a  $5.00;  Ohio,  $5.00 
a  $5.60  ;  Southern,  $5.00  a  $7.00,  for  extra  brands.  The 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  extends  over 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Jersey,  Maryland,  most  of 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  and  to  scattering  towns  in  other 
States.  In  Boston  and  New  York,  there  is  a  strong  sen- 
timent adverse  to  suspension  and  a  disposition  to  sustain 
the  banks,  under  the  conviction  that  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  suspension,  would  be  greater  in  the  long  run 
than  the  whole  sum  of  individual  suffering  consequent 
on  the  maintenance  of  specie  payments.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  contains  the  following 
clause :  "  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
any  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  issuing  notes  of  any  description." 
The  total  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  is  estimated  at  about  $280,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns,  the  banks  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  New  England  States,  had  a  circula- 
tion of  $83,188,802,  resting  upon  a  specie  basis  of  $21,- 
113,652.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  New  York  have  been 
strongly  urged  to  extend  their  discounts,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  the  trading  community,  and  they 
have  consented  to  increase  their  loans  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  each  city.  The  banks  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  are  also  discounting  more  freely  than  before 
suspension. 

Texas  and  Slavery. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  sounds 
the  alarm  in  relation  to  the  danger  which  threatens  sla- 
very in  Texas  from  the  German  settlers,  who,  it  states, 
are  already  numerous  enough,  in  connection  with  Mexican 
and  other  foreign  voters,  to  control  the  political  charac- 
ter of  the  State.  It  says  that  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
make  the  issue,  and  come  out  openly  against  slavery, 
they  will  be  joined  by  many  natives  who  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  within  live  years 
a  free  State  may  thus  be  established  in  Texas. 

The  California  Steamer. — On  the  5th  a  Bremen  barque 
arrived  at  New  York  with  three  more  rescued  persons 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Centrvl  America.  They  were 
picked  up  by  the  British  brig  Mary,  and  transferred  to 
the  barque.  They  had  floated  for  several  days  on  planks 
or  other  frail  supports,  when  one  of  them  secured  a  drift- 
ing boat  into  which  the  others  also  were  taken.  When 
rescued  thoy  were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  having 
been  eight  days  without  water  or  food. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Sugar  Crop  in  Louisiana. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  says  that 
the  sugar  crop  of  that  State  will  be  large,  and  come 
early  to  market. 

Chinese  Coolies. — A  letter  from  Havana  announces  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  ten  cargoes  of  Chinese  coolies, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  700,  and  brought  in  un- 
der the  French  flag.  They  were  purchased  immediately 
by  some  of  the  planters,  and  at  a  remunerating  price. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  American  ship  Mazeppa  was 
recently  captured  on  the  const  of  Cuba  near  Cardenas, 
with  1500  slaves  on  board. 

Crops  in  New  York. — The  crops  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  this  year  arc  estimated  at  26,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  14,000,000  of  wheat,  30,000,000  of  oats,  4,000,000 
tous  of  hay,  1,000,000  hogs,  3,600,000  cattle,  40,000  tons 
of  butler,  and  25,000  tous  of  cheese. 

The  OwmUg  of  England  and  France. — The  Bank  of 
England  issues  no  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  £5; 
the  Hank  of  Frnnce,  none  less  than  100  francs,  (until 
recently,  none  nndcr  500  francs,)  so  that  the  real  circu- 
lation of  these  countries,  is  gold  and  silver,  and  ihe 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  in  these  countries 
is  much  greater  than  in  our  own. 

The  Cltraitls. — A  convention  in  favour  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  DllfOB,  has  been  formally  called  to  meet  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  mid  29th  inst.,  ami  the  call 
is  signed  by  6033  persons,  of  whom  4200  are  legal  voters. 
Of  the  hitler,  1187  reside  in  Ohio,  045  in  Massachusetts, 


509  in  New  York,  351  in  Indiana,  315  in  Michigan,  22* 
in  Pennsylvania  and  136  in  Iowa. 

Persia. — The  Shah  of  Persia  has  proclaimed  the  ful 
equality  of  all  his  Mahomedan,  Christian  and  Jewisl 
subjects,  and  their  ability  to  hold  public  offices. 

Chicago  and  Liverpool.  —  The  barque  Kershaw,  o 
Chicago,  and  last  from  that  port,  has  lately  reachet 
Liverpool,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-six  days  from  Que 
bee.  This  is  the  second  vessel  sent  from  Chicago  b 
Liverpool,  and  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pierce 
who  successfully  navigated  the  first  one,  the  Dean  Rich 
mond. 

South  America  and  Central  America. — The  civil  wa 
in  Peru  continues  without  material  advantage  on  eithe 
side.  The  cholera  was  raging  in  Guatemala.  A  revo 
lution  has  broken  out  against  Carrera.  The  cholera  wa 
also  prevailing  in  Honduras.  A  treaty  of  amity  an 
boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  had  bee 
ratified.  The  city  of  Granada  which  was  destroyed  b 
Walker,  was  being  rapidly  rebuilt.  The  first  railroad  i 
the  Argentine  States  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  30t 
of  Eighth  month,  with  great  ceremony.  It  runs  frot 
Buenos  Ayres  to  a  small  town,  twelve  miles  inland. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31;  from  I 
Armistead  and  Wm.  King,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  froi 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  O.,  for  Jos.  Walton,  Nathan  Smith,  Wn 
Hall,  Jr.,  Wilson  Hall,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  I.  W.  Smitl 
$2,  vol.  30,  for  B.  Thomas,  $2,  to  36,  vol.  31,  for  L.  Mi 
ler,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  31,  for  Peter  Thomas,  $2,  to  44,  vo 
31;  from  James  Megrail,  0.,  $2,  vol.31;  from  Micha. 
King,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  for  Thos.  Crozen  and  Tbos.  Leecl| 
$2  each,  vol.  31;  from  Benj.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31' 
from  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scho! 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  1  lib  mont) 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mail 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  j 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  3(j 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  B03J 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undc 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  , 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence! 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  if 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  Caroline,  belo\| 
daughter  of  Richard  I),  and  Julinnna  R.  Wood,  aged 
years,  having  survived  a  fall  from  her  horse  about 
hours.  She  was  lovely  and  pleasant  in  her  life, 
daily  walk  giving  evidence  that  she  was  acquainted  vt\ 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart.  May 
not  then  humbly  trust  she  is  now  among  the  rausoi 
for  whom  Christ  died  ? 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  at  her  ril 

dence  in  Philadelphia,  Anna  Morton,  in  the  6Hth  y 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  District  Mont 
Meeting.  In  recording  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friq 
wo  are  reminded  of  her  unobstrusive  worth,  blamcii 
life,  and  remarkably  guarded  conversation.  Her  sin( 
rity  of  character  endeared  her  to  those  who  were  pr 
leged  to  have  intercourse  with  her,  and  her  patience 
der  suffering  gave  evidence  that  her  strength  and  s 
port  were  based  upon  the  only  sure  foundation.  1 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Sociel;)j 
which  she  was  a  member. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Wells  of  Moses,  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
April  1,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  34.) 

The  Bedouin  loves  his  camel.  When  we  started 
f  n  Cairo  a  large  number  of  camels  were  brought 
I ,  which  we  were  to  try  by  riding;  and  were  to 
i,:ea  selection  from  them  for  ourselves.    I  told 
b  Shekh  that  I  should  leave  the  selection  of  mine 
t  him.    With  the  true  spirit  of  an  Arab,  who 
xer  fails  to  return  all  the  confidence  which  is 
T  :n  him,  he  assigned  me  one  of  the  best  among 
I  own.    Repeatedly  I  saw  him  in  the  course  of 
journey  turn  his  own  wearied  feet  aside,  and 
jier  the  coarse  grass  of  the  desert,  and  then 
e  and  feed  his  camel  from  his  hand,  and  utter 
ds  of  recognition  and  kindness  which  were  well 
erstood  between  them.    I  could  easily  under- 
d,  that  there  was  a  relationship  of  hearts,  as 
^  as  of  interests. 
I  he  camel,  like  everything  else,  has  his  history; 
f-  ia  place,  his  habits,  his  labours,  his  sorrows,  his 


si.'* 


h,  his  age.    He  labours  faithfully.    In  his  old 
he  lays  down  his  burden,  and  turns  aside  to 
He  says  to  his  master  with  all  the  power  of 
ance  which  a  camel  possesses ; — "  My  hour  is 
I  shall  no  longer  bear  my  master's  burden, 
deep  beside  his  tent.    Dying,  I  remember  the 
i  that  fed  me.    Let  me  go  to  my  last  rest." 
master's  heart  understands  this  sad  language ; 
be  takes  the  cord  from  his  faithful  servant's 
.    Wearied  and  staggering,  he  gets  away  to  a 
;d  place  under  the  mountains  ;  eats  something 
h  he  finds,  or  if  he  does  not  find  it,  he  pa- 
ly does  without  it ;  and  in  a  few  days  or  even 
i  he  dies.  When  I  saw  his  bones,  scattered  on 
ands  and  beneath  the  mountains,  I  felt  that  I 
something  of  his  history.    His  master  goes 
to  his  hut ;  he  tells  the  old  camel's  fate  to 
rildren ;  they  have  seen  him  for  the  last  time, 
as  died,  but  he  is  not  forgotten, 
little  beyond  Migdol  the  Pied  Sea  came  in 
Narrow,  and  lined  with  sands  often  of  a 
ih  colour,  it  runs  back  into  the  desert  on  the 
•ly  side  of  Suez  some  eight  or  ten  miles.  Be- 
this  portion  of  the  P,ed  Sea,  and  the  lofty 
□  mountains,  which  turn  down  from  the  pass 
'^dol  on  its  western  side,  is  a  large  level  plain, 
ss  than  twelve  miles  in  circuit.    In  the  opi- 
»f  some  learned  men,  it  was  on  this  plain  that 
raelites  were  hemmed  in  between  the  moun- 
on  one  side,  and  the  sea  and  the  vast  burn- 


ing deserts  on  the  other,  with  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  his  furious  chariots  in  the  rear.  If  so,  the 
Lord  opened  the  sea  for  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  for  the  destruction  of  their  pursuers,  not 
far  from  Suez.  It  is  the  opinion  of  other  biblical 
archaeologists,  that  this  great  occurrence  took 
place  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down,  oppo- 
site the  wells  of  Moses,  where  the  sea  is  wider  and 
deeper.  At  one  of  these  places  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, that  the  miracle  took  place.  His  people 
cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  heard  them. 
In  the  language  of  Scripture  the  Lord  triumphed 
gloriously.  The  horse  and  his  rider  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

We  found  Suez  a  place  of  some  business.  Much 
of  the  travel  between  the  East  Indies  and  England 
passes  through  it.  There  were  many  vessels  here 
of  small  size.  An  English  steamer,  which  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  floated  proudly  a  few  miles 
below.  We  passed  the  sea  at  Suez  in  a  boat. 
Soon  after  landing,  and  when  we  were  hardly 
seated  upon  our  camels,  the  wind  began  to  rise, 
the  wind  of  the  desert,  the  much  dreaded  Sirocco. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  it  increased  to  a 
whirlwind.  The  agitated  sea  was  hidden  from  our 
sight.  The  barren  mountains  on  the  left  were  no 
longer  seen.  The  violence  of  the  wind  lifted  the 
vast  masses  of  sand,  and  they  rolled  by  in  torrents. 
The  faithful  camels,  true  to  their  duty  and  their 
destination,  struggled  on.  The  cry  of  the  Arabs 
encouraged  them ;  till  blinded  with  dust,  and  over- 
come in  this  unequal  effort,  we  were  glad  to  find  a 
stopping-place  and  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  wells  of 
Moses. 

We  left  Cairo  on  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  and  reached  the  wells  of  Moses  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  the  first  day  of  April. 

Desert  of  the  Red  Sea,  Plain  of  El-Khadem, 
April  6,  1853. 

I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  that  we  had  reached 
the  wells  of  Moses.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
what  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  village  ; — con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  gardens  and  small  houses, 
fenced  with  an  enclosure  made  partly  of  stones  and 
in  part  of  stalks  and  reeds.  They  occupy  a  rising 
piece  of  ground,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  by  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  gardens  are 
watered  from  the  remarkable  fountains  which  are 
found  there.  The  fountains,  as  we  were  informed, 
are  seventeen  in  number ;  and  probably  the  number 
might  be  increased  by  additional  excavations.  *  * 
In  this  interesting  spot,  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  Israelites  in  their  memo- 
rable march  over  these  very  places,  we  were  glad 
to  find  a  refuge  from  the  storm  of  scorching  wind 
and  sand  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter. 
The  place  is  in  sight  of  the  Red  Sea, — situated  on 
its  eastern  shore,  and  twelve  miles  from  Suez.  *  * 
We  were  now  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  as 
they  went  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land.  The 
next  day  about  noon  we  came  to  Marah,  and  drank 
of  its  bitter  fountain.  It  is  known  to  the  people  of 
the  desert  by  the  Arabic  name  Ain  Howarah. 
This  is  the  place  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 
"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter. 


Therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah."  The 
fountain  is  in  a  rock  on  a  small  hill,  with  other 
large  scattered  rocks  near.  It  is  a  picturesque 
place.  There  are  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  around. 
The  camels  browsed  among  them.  The  trees  are 
small  in  size ; — chiefly  acacias,  and  of  that  hardy 
and  durable  species,  called  the  sont  acacia.  We 
all  drank  of  the  water.  It  is  brackish,  like  the 
water  of  the  wells  of  Moses  ;  but  it  has  also  a  bit- 
ter taste.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the 
people  murmured  against  God.  How  hard  it  is, 
even  amid  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  to  learn  the  les- 
son of  simple  and  unwavering  trust ! 

Next  day  at  a  little  less  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance we  came  to  Elim.  This  also  is  one  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  a  long  and 
pleasant  valley,  with  numerous  palm-trees,  gene- 
rally small  in  size,  and  with  fountains  of  water ; 
— but  only  a  few  of  the  fountains  are  open  and 
accessible.  The  water  is  good — unlike  that  of 
Marah  and  the  wells  of  Moses.  The  statement  in 
Exodus  is  this,  "  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where 
were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees ;  and  they  encamped  there  by  the  wa- 
ters." There  is  said  to  be  another  place,  not  far 
distant  and  still  more  pleasant,  which  has  its  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Elim  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  next  day  we  came  into  a  rocky  and  moun 


tainous  region,  destitute  of  trees  and  with  but  little 
water  ; — a  sort  of  entrance  porch  to  the  wild  moun- 
tainous region  of  Sinai.  In  all  these  regions  there 
are  wide  mountain  passes,  running  in  different 
directions,  the  origin  of  which  may  perhaps  be  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  on  geological  principles, 
but  which,  viewed  in  another  and  not  less  interest- 
ing aspect,  may  be  regarded  as  left  open  by  the 
foresight  of  Providence  for  the  convenience  of  man. 
Without  them  the  region  would  be  impassable.  In 
a  region  so  difficult  or  so  desolate  that  a  bird  is 
scarcely  seen  to  fly  there,  man  has  great  need  of 
such  natural  openings.  Sometimes  they  are  steep 
and  narrow.  More  frequently  they  are  wide  and 
level,  easy  to  the  foot  of  the  camel,  and  presenting, 
in  the  rocky  and  richly  diversified  ridges  that 
border  them  on  both  sides,  a  ceaseless  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  traveller.  The  direction  which  we 
took  led  us  through  one  of  these  wide  mountain 
roads,  called  the  Wadee  Ghurundel. 

We  had  learned,  that  in  one  of  the  mountains 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass  of  Ghurundel, 
were  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  temple.  Meeting  an  Arab  who  was  com- 
ing through  the  pass,  we  learned  from  him,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  these  ruins. 
This  man  lived  among  the  rocks.  He  looked  as 
wild  and  desolate  as  the  places  where  he  lived.  His 
feet  were  bare.  The  sun  had  burnt  blackness  into 
his  countenance.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  and 
part  of  his  dress  was  a  sheep-skin.  Under  the 
leadership  of  this  wild-looking  but  faithful  old 
Bedouin,  I  went  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  search  of 
this  old  Egyptian  temple.  Our  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walcott,  proceeded  on  to  the  place  of  our 
encampment. 

We  first  ascended  the  side  of  a  mountain  for  a 
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considerable  distance ; — and  then,  passing  the  bead 
of  a  deep  gorge,  reached  tbe  side  of  another  moun- 
tain. Here  we  ascended  still  higher,  but  with 
great  difficulty; — sometimes  obliged  to  creep  along 
on  our  hands  and  feet  on  projecting  points  of  rock, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  over 
precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  Repeatedly 
we  passed  from  mountain  to  mountain  at  the  head 
of  deep  gorges,  which  rose  successively  one  above 
another.  As~near  as  we  could  judge,  we  proceeded 
in  this  circuitous  and  perilous  way  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  Tbe  scene  was  as  terrific  as  deep  ca- 
verns, and  rocks  piled  one  above  another,  and 
blackness  and  desolation  and  the  intensity  of 
silence,  could  make  it.  Through  excessive  fatigue 
we  were  inclined  at  times  to  abandon  our  enter- 
prise and  go  back  again  ;  but  our  old  Bedouin,  feel- 
ing that  an  Arab's  honour  was  at  stake,  encouraged 
us  to  proceed.  At  last  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  And  we  felt  at  once,  that  we  were 
repaid  for  our  trouble. 

Such  a  place,  with  such  monuments  and  associa- 
tions attached  to  it,  could  not  be  without  a  name. 
We  learned  that  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  tbe 
mountain  of  Sarabiet-El-Khadem  ;  but  without 
ascertaining  that  the  name  throws  any  light  on  its 
history.  A  pile  of  rocks  in  the  sky,  overlooking 
the  surroui.'ding  heights,  it  presented,  as  we  looked 
with  wonder  on  every  side,  a  prospect  of  great 
sublimity.  It  was  here,  on  the  long  level  space  on 
its  top,  remote  from  human  footsteps,  and  which 
the  eagle's  wing  did  not  fan,  that  we  found  the 
remains  of  the  Egyptian  temple,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  our  search.  It  was  a  temple  erected 
to  the  Egyptian  god  Athor,  whose  "graven  image" 
we  had  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  on  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Nile.  In  long  ages  past  the  hammer 
of  the  workman  had  been  here.  Excavated  in 
part  from  the  solid  rock,  it  was  originally  an  edifice 
of  very  considerable  extent ;  and  it  still  exhibits  in 
its  finely  sculptured  walls  and  its  remaining  columns 
the  art,  and  the  untiring  industry,  of  which  we  had 
seen  such  striking  evidences  in  other  places. 

It  was  to  me  an  affecting  thought,  that  the  blind- 
ness of  superstition,  groping  after  the  truth  but 
unable  to  find  it,  had  thus  climbed  these  almost 
inaccessible  heights. 

In  connection  with  this  temple  we  noticed  what 
we  had  not  observed  elsewhere.  Erected  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  were  numerous  tablets  of 
stone,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  straight  at  the 
sides  and  oval  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. This  remarkable  place  has  been  visited 
by  travellers,  learned  in  Egyptian  antiquities, 
though  but  very  seldom.  Judging  from  the  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  found  upon  its  walls 
and  upon  the  tablets  connected  with  it,  among 
which  are  discovered  the  names  of  Ositarsen  and 
Thofhmcs,  they  appear  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
dwbn  that  this  temple  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  period. 

Rflrf  this  was  bot  the  only  object  which  arrested 
our  attention,  and  which  gave  a  character  to  our 
thought*  here.  Far  beyond  the  intervening  mouu- 
t  .in-,  the  lofty  peaks  ol'  Sinai  ro^.-  .sublimely  in  the 
distance.  (i,„|  |,as  n.-ver  deserted  the  world,  and 
never  ceased  to  be  merciful.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world  he  has  spoken  to  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  wisdom.  It  was  on  the  sacred  heights 
of  Sinai  now  wen  by  us  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
view  of  the  t<  niple  and  the  worship  where  we  stood, 
tint  Jehovnh,  speaking  in  flame  and  thunder  as 
well  as  by  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  shepherd,  con- 
demned, not  Egyptian  art  but  Egyptian  idolatry, 
not  Egyptian  genius  but  Kgypt'.n  debase  d  and  cruel 
snpcr.tition,  and  all  idolatry  and  all  "graven 
images,"  aud  all  god.s  that  arc  not  the  "  true  (iod," 


in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  place,  the 
recollections,  the  vast  antiquity  sculptured  and 
living  in  the  rocks,  man's  mingled  greatness  and 
weakness,  the  light  and  skill  of  science  and  art 
overshadowed  and  dishonoured  by  the  groping 
darkness  of  the  religious  affections  when  God  does 
not  guide  them,  heathenism  in  its  best  estate  and 
heathenism  judged  and  condemned,  tbe  past  unit- 
ing itself  with  the  present,  and  reaching  forth  to 
the  future,  time  with  its  changes  and  eternity  with 
its  immutable  relations ; — such  various  objects  and 
reflections,  crowding  upon  the  mind  at  once,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  within  me  conflicting  and  strong 
emotions. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  tbe  day  when  we  began 
to  come  down.  We  descended  in  part  by  a  nearer 
route,  and  over  still  more  precipitous  places.  The 
sun,  hidden  by  tbe  lofty  cliffs,  shed  his  parting 
rays.  Long  lines  of  shadow  stretched  darkly  from 
tbe  rocks.  Our  camels  awaited  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  now  dark.  Our  Arab,  who 
was  familiar  with  these  places,  knew  the  way  we 
were  to  take.  Thought  took  tbe  place  of  conver- 
sation. We  followed  in  the  silent  starlight  the 
track  of  our  friends  who  had  gone  before  us.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  once  more  the  light  of  our 
encampment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grubb. 
Our  dear  friend  passed  through  much  affliction 
as  she  was  preparing  to  leave  Ireland,  many  of  her 
friends  being  loth  to  part  with  her  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  church  there,  and  the  love  they 
had  for  her,  and  tbe  value  they  set  upon  her  mi- 
nisterial labours — very  probably  some  others  were 
jealous  of  her  motives,  and  were  thereby  disqua- 
lified from  rightly  judging  of  the  ground  of  her 
concern,  and  withholding  their  unity  and  appro- 
bation, brought  her  into  great  straits.  On  the  28th 
of  the  Sixth  month,  1818,  under  the  weight  of  her 
difficulties,  she  writes :  "  Many  times  of  late  have 
I  thought  on  the  dear  Redeemer's  condescending 
goodness  and  mercy,  in  enduring  temptations  for 
our  sakes.  It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  that 
we  have  him,  the  great  High  Priest,  to  look  to  in 
all  our  trials ;  who  being  himself  '  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  knows  how  to  succour  us 
in  our  greatest  temptations.  Oh,  Lord,  keep  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  low  in  thy  fear.  5th  of  Seventh 
month. — Some  amongst  us  have  given  me  plainly 
to  understand,  that  they  believe  me  to  be  under  a 
delusion  with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  removing 
with  our  family  from  this  place  to  England.  How 
then  is  it,  that  while  this  concern  was  ripening,  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  be  with  me ;  to  send  me  forth 
in  his  name  through  this  nation;  to  grant  the  living 
and  blessed  authority  of  his  Spirit  in  declaring  the 
truth  ''.  Yea,  even  just  before  disclosing  my  views, 
how  did  I  go  in  his  fear,  aud  visit  the  meetings  in 
this  province  of  Minister  1  the  humbling  baptizing 
power  of  Truth  being  from  place  to  place,  in  blessed 
dominion  j  so  that  divers  felt  it  like  a  farewell 
visit,  aud  some  said  they  believed  the  great  Mas- 
ter was  about  to  remove  me,  at  least  for  a  w  hile, 
from  this  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  was  truly  of  their 
opinion,  and  strengthened  in  my  views  as  to  leaving 
Ireland.  After  a  painful  interview  with  some  Friends 
on  this  subject,  my  dear  husband  had  it  from  the 
|Lord,  to  encourage  me  to  attend  to  the  pure  open- 
ings of  Truth;  saying,  'Thy  God  whom  thou 
jxervest  continually,  He  will  deliver  thee.'  Even 
now  under  all  I  have  to  bear,  1  find  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  where  my  soul  finds 
refuge.  Were  it  not  so,  how  could  1  adopt  the 
I  language  as  I  do,  'Cast  dowu  but  not  destroyed,' 


&c.  ?    Indeed  I  have  lately  felt  that  were  it  j 
for  tbe  invincible  fortress  which  is  open  to  the  < 
pressed  and  bowed  down,  I  must  have  been  < 
stroyed  by  that  which  is  without.    Blessed  Ji 
Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  blessed  be  il 
Rock  and  my  Redeemer !    Ah  !  he  knows  the  si  • 
plicity  with  which  he  enabled  me  to  look  to  him  I 
this  great  exercise;  and  to  him  I  appeal,  vu 
knows  that  I  have  no  motive  in  wishing  to  rem  |j 
from  this  land,  but  to  follow  his  holy  leading  p 
act  in  his  counsel,  and  to  prosecute  my  day's  w  ! 
in  his  fear. 

"  16th  of  Seventh  month. — Again  and  again  h  |e 
we  looked  towards  complying  with  the  earut 
desire  of  our  friends  to  remain  where  we  are ;  m 
finding  no  light  upon  it,  nor  feeling  any  resttheryj 
we  have  concluded  to  give  up  all  and  obey  a 
Divine  Master ;  and  forthwith  intend  to  prer  ]e 
ourselves  and  our  family  for  the  journey.  We  j« 
not  without  the  unity  and  tender  sympathy  c  Mi 
few  unbiassed  minds,  which  proves  strengthei  |g« 
and  consoling.  6th  of  Ninth  month. — We  ha  la 
beart-contriting  farewell  meeting  on  First-<j| 
consisting  of  Friends  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  fw 
eluding  Clonmel  and  Garryroan  particular  mIIH 
ings.  All  opposition  appeared  to  me  to  give  |.n 
in  the  minds  of  those  present,  who  before  Mt» 
much  against  our  leaving  them ;  but  truly  the  Lc  j.'al 
everlasting  power  was  in  dominion." 

The  following  letter,  dated  Eighth  mo.  29th,  ail 
addressed  them  by  Martha  Ussher,  expressing  ja(j 
regret  at  parting  with  them:  "  My  dear  and  va 
friends,  John  and  Sarah  Grubb,  will,  I  hope,  es 
the  liberty  I  take,  in  addressing  a  few  lines  to  t 
before  their  leaving  this  land,  of  which  sad  ne 
did  not  hear  till  yesterday.    Though  I  think  I 
say  it  has  troubled  me  much,  even  like  unto  ; 
ing  with  my  own  flesh,  yet  I  have  been  kept 
murmuring,  by  this  language  passing  througl 
mind,  '  Cannot  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  a 
pleases  with  bis  labourers  1    Knows  he  not  vil 
they  are  most  wanted  ?'    If  tbe  part  they  j 
been  so  long  digging  and  watering,  bringetl  )| 
forth  fruit,  the  labourers  will  be  taken  away 
them ;  yet  considering  myself  as  one  of  the 
undeserving  and  unprofitable,  I  cannot  but  m 
My  dear  husband,  too,  returned  from  Clonmel 
Quarterly  Meeting,  so  tendered  and  comfork 
both  your  ministry,  of  which  he  has  often  h 
spoken,  that  on  his  account  too,  the  prospql 
such  a  loss  is  truly  discouraging.    I  know  j 
not  worthy  to  take  up  any  of  your  valuable 
engaged  as  it  must  now  be,  yet  I  could  not  Mf 
the  desire  I  had  to  be  revived  in  your  re 
brance,  and  to  crave  that  you  would,  my 
dear  friends,  intercede  for  me,  a  poor  ^M 
and  for  my  dear  husband,  when  favourcc 
access  to  the  mercy  scat.    I  remain,  my 
friends,  in  affection  that  unites  beyond  the  n 
bounds  of  this  life,  and  that  distance  cannot  1 
your  friend,  Martha  Ussher." 

Such  a  salutation  from  a  tender  sympathizii  I 
strongly  attached  sister  in  the  Truth,  muslf* 
been  a  cordial  to  our  friends  in  their  peculi 
cumstantes,  and  goes  to  show  there  were  soin 
could  rightly  appreciate  their  sincere  concern 
led  by  Him  who  cannot  err.  Sarah  GrublNJ 
"  We  left  Clonmel  the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  3] 
for  Bury,  in  Suffolk;  for  to  this  place  my  iW 
eye  was  directed,  although  I  knew  not  wh 
was  only  while  pursuing  our  journey  that  we  til 
heard  of,  or  had  liberty  to  make  much  inqu/1 
a  habitation.  We  arrived  there  the  10th  of  ^ 
month,  with  peaceful  feelings.  Our  habfl 
was  very  inferior  to  that  which  my  husbaul 
built  for  us  in  Ireland,  and  w  hich  we  had  jpJ 
hut  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  1  W 
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his  quiet  spot,  with  the  fine  bracing  air  of  the 
ilace,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthening  the  consti- 
tutions, both  of  my  beloved  husband  and  our  cb.il 
,ren.  The  meeting  was  small  to  which  we  now 
ame  to  belong — still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the 
'  -ork  of  the  gospel."  Writing  to  her  sister-in-law, 
•orn  Swansey,  Ninth  month  15th,  1818,  she  de 

•  iribes  the  sensations,  and  the  extension  of  Divine 
1  indness  with  which  they  were  favoured  at  parting, 
ii  this  way;  "  Oh!  my  dear  sister,  could  we  ask 
'•r  more  than  was  granted  in  taking  leave?  The 

mnipotent  manifested  the  sweetness  of  his  love, 
'hich  calmed  the  natural  feelings  of  the  mind 
'  is  was,  I  think,  the  case  throughout,  in  parting 

ith  our  friends ;  otherwise  our  poor  minds  could 
'arcely  have  sustained  the  trial.    I  have  fre- 

•  lently  thought  of  S.  R.  G.'s  poem, 

P'How  can  my  pen  portray  the  deep  distress, 

How  paint  the  anguish  of  a  heart  that  bled?'  &c. 

ren  in  getting  to  my  dear  friends  and  old  ac- 

.  aintances  here,  I  still  feel  like  a  stranger  in  a 
..^ange  land  with  my  family;  but  I  have  believed 
I  it  the  Lord  graciously  designs  to  sanctify  it  all, 
,!d  by  and  by,  as  we  are  faithful,  to  give  us  bre- 
I  -en  and  sisters,  on  this  side  the  channel  too;  so 
I  it  we  ought  rather  to  thank  him,  and  endeavour 

take  courage,  than  to  look  at  the  gloomy  side 

>  things. 

, "  Tenth  month  3d. — It  must  be  some  departure 
£  ourselves  from  the  all-preserving  influence  of 
1  nth,  which  can  take  away  the  love  of  Christ 

•  ;us  our  Lord.  Oh,  how  is  my  heart  at  times 
I xl  with  a  sense  of  this  love  to  many  of  my 
£  nds,  whom  faithfulness  to  our  heavenly  Leader 
I  h  prompted  me  to  leave,  and  come  over  here 
li!  a  pilgrim;  and  how  has  my  loved  companion 
.En  made  willing  from  the  same  cause,  to  unite 
lih  me  in  this  great  and  awful  movement,  not 
Eling  any  true  peace  another  way.  We  have 
Ajily  been  led  out  by  the  same  Divine  hand  which 
L  with  Abraham,  and  in  our  measure,  known 
Jjraham's  Friend  to  be  ours.  What  a  mercy  !  I 
PL  feel  sweet  peace,  while  endeavouring  to  procure 
jewelling  here  ;  if  this  calmness  be  a  little  length- 
f\l  out  to  U3,  I  think  we  may  do  well  enough  in 


a(imble  dwelling;  indeed  I  never  did  desire  great 
Jga.  Nothing  could  support  me  in  the  tender 
tvet  I  feel  in  this  separation,  but  a  consciousness 
.tt,  it  is  in  pursuit  of  duty,  and  in  order  that  the 
.|:j's  work  may  keep  pace  with  the  day." 

'ur  friend  passed  through  much  suffering  in 
a;  ng  the  way  clearly  cast  up  to  return  to  her 
9\ve  land  without  any  other  inducement  but 
.Jtiience  to  her  Lord,  and  was  doubtless  blessed 
'.'Him.  Many  in  this  land  have  encountered  great 
JHis  in  their  removals,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
jqjpered,  and  made  a  blessing  to  others;  but  it 
■  I  ry  undesirable  to  have  old  established  meet- 
"  u  so  reduced  by  the  members  scattering  off,  that 
"  o'  cannot  be  held  with  reputation.  While  a 
fl's  outward  circumstances  may  appear  to  call 
removal  to  a  new  country  to  provide  for  a 
ing  family,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to 
r  that  he  has  the  Divine  approbation  in  doing 
ierious  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  the  par- 
lave  lost  in  a  religious  and  temporal  sense ; 
.  i  meetings  have  also  lost  strength  by  such  re- 
JMons. 

From  Friends'  Library. 

that  now  the  great  business  is,  for  all  who 
convinced  of  God's  everlasting  truth,  to  ex- 
e  themselves  with  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
;hey  may  know  what  spirit  they  are  of ;  and 
Mo  conclude,  they  are  all  born  of  that  right 
because  they  once  were  in  measure  guided 
or  because  they  have  it  at  present  convincing 
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them,  or  striving  with  them  to  gain  obedience  from 
them  in  all  things  unto  itself.  And,  therefore,  to 
father  all  actions  and  motions  upon  it,  as  the  author 
of  them,  is  not  only  an  heinous  offence  against 
God,  but  also  dangerously  hazardous  to  that  soul 
which  so  presumes. 


From  Schoolcraft's  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes. 

Ancient  Copper  Mining  in  the  Basin  of  Lake 
Snperior. 

The  copper-bearing  trap-rock  of  Kewcena  Point, 
Lake  Superior,  runs,  in  a  general  course,  west  of 
southwest,  crossing  the  Kewcena  lake,and  afterwards 
passing  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  open  shores 
of  the  main  lake.  This  range  crosses  the  Ontona- 
gon river,  about  two  to  twelve  miles  from  the 
mouth.  At  this  point,  and  chiefly  on  location  No. 
98,  under  the  new  grants,  are  found  extensive  re- 
mains of  pits,  trenches,  and  caves,  wrought  by  the 
aborigines  in  ancient  times,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Indians  know  nothing. 

These  remains  first  appear  on  the  Fire-Steel 
river,  but  in  following  the  copper  veins  west  to  the 
Minnesota  location,  being  No.  98  above-named, 
they  are  more  fully  developed.  There  are  three 
and  sometimes  four  of  these  ancient  "  diggings  " 
on  veins,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing three  or  four  miles.  These  veins  are  about 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  They  are  very 
regular,  pursuing  a  course  about  north  70°  east, 
with  a  dip  north  20°  west. 

An  observer,  in  1849,  speaks  of  these  remains, 
which  he  had  contemplated  with  great  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  It  is  along  the  edges  or  outcrops  of  these  veins 
that  the  ancients  dug  copper  in  great  quantities, 
leaving  as  external  evidences  of  their  industry, 
large  trenches,  now  partly  filled  with  rubbish,  but 
well  defined,  with  a  breadth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 
and  a  variable  depth  of  five  to  twenty  feet.  In 
one  place  the  inclined  roof,  or  upper  wall-work,  is 
supported  by  a  natural  pillar,  which  was  left 
standing,  being  wrought  around,  but  no  marks  of 
tools  were  visible.  In  another  place,  east  of  the 
recent  works,  is  a  cave  where  they  have  wrought 
along  the  vein  a  few  feet,  without  taking  away  the 
top  or  outside  vein-stone.  The  rubbish  has  been 
cleared  away  in  one  spot  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  but  the  agent  is 
of  opinion  that  deeper  cuts  than  this  will  be  here- 
after found.  When  be  first  came  to  the  conclusion, 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  that  the  pits  and 
trenches  visible  on  the  range  were  artificial,  he 
caused  one  of  them  to  be  cleaned  out.  He  found 
at  about  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  measuring  along 
the  inclined  face  or  floor  of  tbe  vein,  a  mass  of 
native  copper,  supported  on  a  cobe-work  of  timber, 
principally  the  black  oak  of  these  mountains,  but 
which  the  ancient  miners  had  not  been  able  to 
raise  out  of  the  pit. 

"  The  sticks  on  which  it  rested,  were  not  rotten, 
but  very  soft  and  brittle,  having  been  covered  for 
centuries  by  standing  water,  of  which  the  pit  was 
full  at  all  times.  They  were  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  had  the  marks  of  a  narrow  axe 
or  hatchet,  about  one  and  three-quarters  inches  in 
width. 

"  They  had  raised  it  two  or  three  feet  by  means 
of  wedges,  and  then  abandoned  it  on  account  of 
its  great  weight,  which  was  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty -eight  pcrunds,  or  nearly  six 
tons. 

"  The  upper  surface  had  been  pounded  smooth 
by  the  '  stone-hammers'  and  mauls,  of  which  thou- 
sands are  scattered  around  the  diggings.  These 
are  hard,  tough,  water-worn  pebbles,  weighing 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds,  or  even  twenty  pounds, 


around  which  in  the  middle  is  a  groove,  as  though 
a  withe  had  been  placed  around  it  for  a  handle, 
and  most  of  them  are  fractured  and  broken  by 
use.  Besides  these  mauls  there  has  been  found  a 
copper  wedge,  such  as  the  miners  call  a  "gad," 
which  has  been  much  used.  Under  the  mass  of 
copper,  and  in  almost  all  the  works  lately  opened, 
there  are  heaps  of  coals  and  ashes,  showing  that 
fire  had  much  to  do  with  their  operations.  With 
these  apparently  inadequate  means  they  have  cut 
away  a  very  tough,  compact  rock,  that  almost  de- 
fies the  skill  of  modern  miners  and  the  strength 
of  powder,  for  many  miles  in  a  continuous  line, 
and  in  many  places  in  two,  three,  and  four,  adjacent 
lines. 

"  The  great  antiquity  of  these  works  is  unequi- 
vocally proven  by  the  size  of  timber  now  standing 
in  the  trenches.  There  must  have  been  one  gene- 
ration of  trees  before  the  present,  since  the  mines 
were  abandoned.  How  long  they  were  wrought 
can  only  be  conjectured  by  the  slowness  with  which 
they  must  have  advanced  in  such  great  excava- 
tions, with  the  use  of  such  rude  instruments. 

"  The  decayed  trunks  of  full-grown  trees  lie  in 
the  trenches.  I  saw  a  pine  over  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, that  grew  in  a  sink  hole  on  one  of  the  veins, 
which  had  died  and  fallen  down  many  years  since. 
Above  the  mass  raised  by  Mr.  Knapp,  there  was  a 
hemlock-tree,  the  roots  of  which  spread  entirely 
over  it,  that  had  two  hundred  and  ninety  annual 
rings  of  growth.  These  facts  throw  the  date  of 
the  operations,  now  being  unveiled,  back  beyond  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  and  consequently  behind  all 
modern  operators  of  our  race. 

"  The  skill  which  is  shown,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  situation  of  veins,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  necessary  to  do  so  much 
work,  all  prove  that  it  was  the  performance  of  a 
people  more  civilized  than  our  aborigines. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 
the  era  of  the  mound  builders  of  Ohio  and  the 
Western  State3,  who  had  many  copper  utensils. 
This  metal  they  must  have  obtained  either  here  or 
at  the  southwest,  towards  Mexico ;  perhaps  in  both 
directions. 

"  The  successors  to  the  Minnesota  Company  have 
sunk  a  shaft  about  forty  feet  on  the  vein  above  the 
great  copper  boulder ;  over  to  the  west,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  it,  another  shaft 
nearly  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  have  connected  them 
by  an  adit. 

The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  four  feet, 
extending  to  eight  feet  in  places.  It  has  well  de- 
fined walls,  and  is  filled  with  quartz,  epidote,  cal- 
careous spar  and  copper.  The  copper  exists  in 
strings,  sheets,  nests,  and  masses,  sometimes  across 
the  vein,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on 
the  other.  The  thickest  sheet  I  saw  was  two  and 
a  half  feet. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  ancients,  who  went 
through  the  tedious  process  of  beating  and  mauling 
away  the  rock  here,  found  copper  enough  to  com- 
pensate them  for  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  la- 
bour, the  richness  of  these  mines  prosecuted  with 
our  means  and  knowledge,  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated. 

"  These  discoveries  throw  all  the  old  explorations 
of  the  French  and  English  on  Lake  Superior  into 
the  back-ground.  The  Indians  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  works  I  have  been  describing,  although  the 
second  chief  of  the  Fond-du-Lac  band  \a  under- 
stood to  claim  that  his  family  bave  had  the  chief- 
tainship more  than  seven  hundred  years ;  and  he 
gives  the  names  and  ages  of  his  ancestors  back  to 
that  period.  The  people  who  wrought  them,  must 
have  cultivated  the  soil  in  order  to  have  sustained 
themselves.    What  did  they  cultivate  ? 
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11  It  is  here,  doubtless,  that  many  of  the  silver 
ornaments  found  in  the  mounds  of  the  southwest 
were  obtained,  for  the  copper  contains  scattered 
particles  of  that  metal. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of 
tempering  copper  so  as  to  cut  stone  as  well  as  wood, 
and  their  great  stone  structures  were  wrought  with 
tools  of  copper  only.  I  have  been  told  by  a  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  Egyptian  stone-cutters'  tools 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  that 
there  are  some  very  much  like  those  found  here." 

The  era  of  these  ancient  operations  must  have 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
present  families  of  the  Ojibways  and  Dacotahs; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  none  of  the  various 
bands  of  these  two  generic  nations  preserve  any 
traditions  respecting  them. 

It  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred,  that  very 
great  numbers  of  men  were  employed  on  the  works 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  works  are  due  to  the  labours  of  successive 
parties  of  miners  during  a  long  epoch. 

Neither  does  the  working  of  the  mines  presup- 
pose a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  mechanical 
powers  of  the  wedge  and  lever  were  employed, 
precisely  as  we  should  suppose,  d  priori,  they 
would  be,  among  rude  nations. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  operating  on 
stones  and  ores  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  was 
fire  and  water.  These  were  employed  alternately, 
to  disintegrate  the  hardest  rocks.  And  it  is  appa 
rent,  that  after  removing  the  superincumbent  soils, 
these  were  the  most  efficacious  agents  used  here  in 
pursuing  veins. 

In  looking  for  the  era  when  these  works  were  in 
the  most  active  state,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  coincident  with  the  time  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  population  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
V alleys.  The  mound-builders,  and  also  the  roving 
tribes  of  the  West,  had  many  uses  for  copper.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  copper  age.  They  made  a  species 
of  axes  and  chisels  of  it  for  mechanical  purposes. 
It  was  also  extensively  used  for  bracelets,  for 
tinkling  ornaments,  such  as  are  appended  to  the 
leather  fringes  of  warrior's  leggings  and  back 
dresses.  It  is  a  metal  much  esteemed  by  all  the 
tribes  at  the  present  day,  and  all  our  testimony  is 
in  favour  of  its  being  held  in  the  same  regard  by 
the  ancient  tribes.  We  find  it,  along  with  sea- 
ibells,  bone-beads,  pendants,  and  other  antique 
articles,  in  the  largest  tumuli  of  the  west.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  found  in  our  antiquarian 
works  and  mounds,  over  about  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  longitudinal  area  reaching  from  the  ltocky 
Mountains  to  the  sea-coast  of  New  England. 

It  il  apparent  that  the  ancient  red  miners  of 
Lake  Superior  supplied  the  demand  to  its  fullest 
■Stent  They  probably  received  in  exchange  for 
it  the  zru  mays  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Scioto 
and  other  parts  of  the  west ;  the  dried  renison  and 
jerked  buffalo  meat  of  the  prairie  tribes;  and  sea- 
shells  of  the  open  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf. 
It  h  not  improbable,  indeed,  when  we  examine  the 
rocky  character  of  much  of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, and  the  limited  area  of  its  alluvions  and  up- 
lands, which  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  parties  of  various  tribes  performed  ex- 
tensive journeys  to  this  upper  region,  in  the  sum- 
mer se.-i.-nn,  when  n  li.  vrd  Irom  their  hunts  to  di^r 
copper  ;  that  it  was  a  neutral  territory  ;  and  hav- 
ing supplied  their  villages,  in  the  manner  the  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  Indians  still  do,  in  relation  to  the 
red  Pipestone  quarries  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
returned  with  their  trophies  of  mining. 

No  tribes,  indeed,  whose  history  we  coo  guess, 
possessed  civilized  arts  to  sustain  themselves  in  this 


latitude  during  the  winter  solstice.  The  shores  of 
the  lake  yield  neither  wild  rice  nor  Indian  corn. 
They  did  not  anciently  cultivate  the  potato.  They 
depended  on  game  and  fish,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  a  single  winter  in  the  lake 
latitudes,  to  determine  that  a  large  body  of  miners 
could  not  have  been  kept  together  a  long  time  for 
such  a  purpose,  without  a  stock  of  provisions.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  theatre  of  summer  mining,  in 
i  neutral  country,  or  by  self-dependent  bands, 
hundreds  of  years  may  have  been  passed  in  this 
desultory  species  of  mining. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  27G,  vol.  xxx.) 
JOHN  LIPPINCOTT. 

John  Lippincott,  the  son  of  John,  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  Lippincott,  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, Fifth  mo.  4th,  1670.  He  was  married  in 
1692,  and  became  a  valuable  Friend.  He  was 
his  friends  say,  "a  religious  elder — was  a  service- 
able member  in  the  Church,  aud  died  in  esteem 
amongst  Friends,  the  Second  month,  1748,"  aged 
78  years  nearly. 

ELIZABETH  FLETCHER. 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  Fletcher,  a  valuable 
elder  and  serviceable  member  of  Abington  Meet- 
ing, deceased  in  the  Filth  month,  1748. 


John  Lucas, 


JOHN  LUCAS, 
an  elder  of  the 


Falls  Meetinj 


Bucks  County,  deceased  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1748,  aged 
44^  years. 

JACOB  HOLCOMBE. 

J acob  Holcombe  was  born  at  or  near  Tiverton, 
in  England.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  but  his  father  dying 
whilst  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother.  She  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  no  doubt  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  was,  however,  of 
a  disposition  quick  and  cheerful,  and  having  a  large 
capacity,  he  lound  it  hard  to  yield  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
open  breach  of  morality,  yet  it  is  recorded  that 
"  the  prime  and  strength  of  his  days  was  much 
spent  in  folly  and  vanity." 

At  what  period  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  we 
find  no  record,  but  he  settled  in  Bucks  County,  in 
the  limits  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
Lord  again  and  again  visited  him  with  the  reproof 
of  instruction  to  bring  him  out  of  the  ways  of  death 
in  which  he  delighted  to  walk,  and  at  last  being 
effectually  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  condition,  he 
submitted  in  humility  of  heart.  He  was  then 
strengthened  to  take  up  the  cross,  aud  to  bear  in 
patience  the  righteous  aud  refining  judgments 
meted  out  for  his  purification  and  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  service.  He  was  redeemed  from  his 
format  conversation,  and  his  heart  being  earnestly 
set  upon  serving  the  Lord,  he  found  a  "living  con- 
cern spring  in  him  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others. 
About  the  year  1726  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was 
conferred  upon  him,  in  which  he  was  often  zealously 
concerned  to  labour,  having  at  times  to  tell  others 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul.  His  minis- 
try mm  acceptable  and  edifying,  and  under  a  sense 
thai  hi*  day  of  life  was  far  spent,  he  was  very  dili 
gent  in  his  service,  feeling  as  he  siguified  to  his 
1-riends  that  he  was  as  one  born  out  of  due  time 
He  was  zealous  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  a  good  gift, 
and  very  diligent  in  attending  religious  meetings'. 


In  these  meetings  his  friends  say  u  he  was  exei 
plary  by  his  frequent  and  steady  waiting  and  live 
labour,  that  life  might  be  witnessed." 

Of  his  travels  in  the  ministry,  except  to  nehj 
bouring  Yearly  Meetings  we  have  no  account. 

His  last  sickness  was  short,  but  he  appeal 
cheerful,  patient  and  resigned,  saying,  "  There  is  j 
cloud  in  the  way,  and  that  he  was  thankful  til 
he  had  known  his  Redeemer  to  live  and  rede  j 
him  from  all  iniquity,  and  that  he  was  well  assuij. 
he  should  see  a  happy  eternity." 

His  death  took  place  Sixth  mo.  30tb,  1748.  j 

JOHN  DILL WYN. 
John  Dillwyn,  the  son  of  William  and  Sa:  J 
Dillwyn,  was  born  in  or  near  Philadelphia  in  1 6  U 
As  he  grew  up,  he  submitted  to  the  cross  of  r ] 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  it  became  fitjl 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church.    He  was  an  elde  i 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  "  of  a  steady,  I 
right  conduct,  and  serviceable  in  the  exercisjiH 
our  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  good  oihf 
in  the  Church."    He  "  departed  this  life  the  l|U 
of  the  Seventh  month,  1748,  in  good  esteem  jdl 
unity  with  Friends  in  the  fifty- fourth  year  of  (J 
age." 

JOSEPH  ENGLAND. 

Joseph  England,  son  of  John  and  Love  II 
land,  was  bom  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffl 
shire,  England,  Seventh  mo.  2d,  1680.  Ha' 
parents  professing  Truth,  he  was  brought  up 
Friend,  and  continued  circumspect  in  his  walln 
until  he  entered  into  business  for  himself.  A  [ 
morial  concerning  him  says,  "  When  he  was  gij 
to  man's  estate,  he  fell  into  a  way  of  business  [ 
occasioned  him  to  be  much  from  home,  aud  ledj 
into  a  familiarity  with  the  world  and  its  spi 
How  often  do  we  find  in  this  day  that  paiji 
select  business  for  their  children,  which  necessf 
calls  them  away  from  amongst  Friends,  and  si  i 
almost  to  insure  that  intercourse  with  the  wl 
which  will  eat  out  all  love  for  our  principlesji 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Joseph  England's  profe* 
was  that  of  a  millwright.  Having  charge  o:l 
water-works  at  London  Bridge  in  Deal,  h 
1705,  obtained  from  Prince  George  of  Dem). 
a  protection  against  impressment.  He  is  desc je 
therein  as  a  "  tall  slender  man,  with  dark  brttf 
hair,  and  fresh-coloured." 

About  the  year  1710,  he  married  Margaret 
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bell,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Joanna  Orbi 
Deal  in  Kent,  and  there  he  remained  for  lei 
years.  From  thence  with  his  family  he  w* 
his  native  place,  making  Burton  upon  Trent  | 
home  until  in  the  year  1723,  when  they  renl.'O 
to  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pennsyhiil 
Joseph  spent  most  of  his  own  time  during  th 
four  years  after  coming  to  America  at  iron  \i 
some  distance  from  his  family.  During  this  jr» 
of  loneliness,  it  pleased  his  heavenly  Fat! 
renew  the  tendering  visitations  of  his  Sph 
that  he  became  thoughtful,  circumspect  ar. 
markably  solid  in  his  demeanor.  Having  b 
clear  from  his  engagements  at  the  iron  wor 
dwelt  at  home  with  his  family,  and  soon  bee 
useful  man  amongst  Friends. 

In  the  year  1730,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  il 
Gospel  was  committed  to  him.  His  friendIM 
"  Though  he  did  not  travel  any  long  journe;l  J 
at  sundry  times  accompanied  Friends  in  the'01 
of  the  ministry  in  this  and  the  provinces  adj*ei 
being  freely  given  up  to  the  service  of  rtf 
therein,  and  also  in  attending  Quarterly  and  II 
meetings.  He  was  zealously  concerned  for 
taining  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  F'nj 
and,  being  a  good  example,  was  often  on  the 
of  visiting  families." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resided  in  New 
i  Jastle  County,  fifteen  miles  from  his  meeting,  yet 

lis  memorial  states,  "  Notwithstanding  the  distance, 
iie  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  both  on 

First  and  week  days,  until  he  was  taken  with  a 

'ever,  about  the  Sixth  month,  1748."  The  fever 
ubating,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  for  a  short 
i  ime,  but  nature  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  re- 
>:over  its  tone.  He  continued  to  decline,  bearing 
>  lis  great  weakness  with  much  patience,  until  on 

he  evening  of  Tenth  month  23d,  he  departed  this 

ife,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Management  of  Chickens. — Our  correspondent 
J.  C,  of  Coeymans,  New  York,  furnishes  a  detailed 
description  of  a  new  coop  for  chickens,  which  we 
oay  briefly  state  is  four  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
nches  high  and  wide.    One-third,  at  one  end,  has 
',  board  bottom,  to  preserve  the  chickens  from  the 
tll  effects  of  roosting  on  damp  ground — the  rest  is 
\  pen  to  the  ground.    A  partition  with  a  door  sepa- 
ates  the  two  apartments  ;  and  when  in  the  floored 
.  art,  the  coop  with  chickens  may  be  easily  carried 
rom  one  place  to  another.    A  coop  quite  similar 
)  this,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  is  described 
l  the  late  edition  of  Bement's  book  on  Poultry. 
t\Ve  copy  the  following  valuable  suggestions  from 
'  ie  communication  of  our  correspondent : — I  have 

•  >und  by  experience  that  chickens  roosting  on  the 
'round  in  wet  and  cold  nights,  often  contract  the 
1 1  apes,  thereby  sweeping  off  whole  broods  at  a  time. 
''•Id  fowls  must  come  to  the  ground  and  eat  grass 
iud  pick  worms,  or  they  will  grow  poor,  no  matter 
Mow  much  grain  they  devour.  Hence  poultry 
h  users  often  wonder  why  hens,  confined  in  coops 

jith  board  bottoms  (especially)  and  without  bofr 
Mims,  when  they  cannot  be  moved  without  letting 

•  it  the  hen  and  chickens,  and  are  stuffed  with  the 
yist  Indian  meal,  grow  poor.  With  board  bottoms 
the  cause  is  this:  they  cannot  thrive  unless  they 
Mm  pick  worms  and  grass,  and  consequently  soon 
i  l-ow  poor  with  no-bottomed  coops;  the  guano  soon 
r  Us  the  grass,  keeps  the  chickens  dirty,  makes 

em  lousy,  and  in  cold  rains,  being  wet  and  nasty, 
t'ey  contract  the  gapes,  whereby  many  of  them 
ll  e.    I  might  here  add,  that  gapes  and  lice  kill 
i  ore  chickens  than  all  other  causes  together,  and 
lould,  therefore,  be  most  securely  guarded  against. 
!  y  shutting  the  partition  door,  the  chickens  may  be 
oved  without  danger  of  killing  them.    If  the 
:  oetiug  part  is  whitewashed  inside,  and  cleaned 
ee  a  week,  it  will  prevent  lice ;  besides  the  guano 
!ay  be  put  into  a  proper  receptacle  and  saved — 
;  I  lite  an  item  to  one  who  raises  one  hundred  chick- 
'  s  in  a  year.    By  moving  the  coop  once  a  week, 
I  lound-worms  and  fresh  grass  may  be  secured  to 
fie  hen,  and  if  the  hen  is  poor  at  the  time  of 
witching  she  will  soon  fatten,  and  in  six  weeks  or 
J  J  o  months  generally  commence  to  lay ;  indeed  I 
i  J  ve  often  had  them  commence  laying  in  the  coop 
lilst  with  the  chickens. — Country  Gentleman. 

The  Tomb  of  David. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Tomb  of  David  are  at  last 
.'ealed  to  the  Christian  world  by  an  ingenious 
ie  of  Mis3  Barclay,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
rusalem.  This  adventurous  lady,  after  having 
ited  the  harem  enclosure  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 
;ermined  to  explore,  disguised  a:s  a  Turkish  lady 
very  tomb  of  the  "  Prophet  David,"  for  more 
id  six  centuries  in  the  jealous  custody  of  the 
rka. 

The  blind  Dervish,  who  kept  the  entrance  to  this 
()|BlTed  spot,  was  deceiyed  by  the  familiar  use  of  the 
'  abic  language,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  her 
md,  in  the  person  of  a  liberal-minded  and  very 


beautiful  Turkish  girl,  who  initiated  her  as  a  pil- 
grim from  Constantinople,  come  to  perform  her  de- 
votions at  the  shrines  of  their  Lords  and  Prophets 
David  and  Solomon.  Her  devotional  feelings  were 
put  to  a  strong  test,  on  observing  this  devotee  of 
Islam  take  the  saturated  wick  from  an  oil  lamp, 
and  deliberately  devour  it  as  an  act  of  religious 
devotion.  After  her  form  of  prayer  had  ended, 
she  raised  the  splendid  silken  canopy  overhanging 
the  tumulus,  containing  the  body  of  David,  and 
there,  in  royal  state,  was  the  veritable  sarcophagus 
of  David,  having  its  marble  cover  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  festoons  of  grapes — the  emblem  of 
the  Jewish  architecture — and  other  ancient  devices, 
which  she  carefully  transferred  to  paper,  yet  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  "  City 
of  the  Great  Kings,"  soon  to  make  its  appearance. 
No  traces  of  its  ancient  treasures  remained  that  have 
so  often  been  pillaged  by  the  eastern  monarchs. 
Hyrcanous,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  is  said 
to  have  despoiled  it  of  three  thousand  talents,  prior 
to  its  exploration  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when 
he  had  penetrated  these  mansions  of  the  dead, 
found  nothing  to  gratify  his  cupidity,  save  some 
furniture  of  gold,  and  other  precious  treasures, 
which  he  carried  away.  At  another  time  rolling 
balls  of  fire  are  said  to  have  burst  forth,  and  by 
the  superstitious  believed  to  have  consumed  the 
seekers  of  bullion  and  treasure,  said  to  be  inhumed 
here  even  at  the  present  day.  This  interesting  and 
tabooed  spot,  as  well  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  will 
soon  be  opened  to  Christian  inspection,  without 
Turkish  let  or  hindrance,  as  the  writer  of  this 
hasty  sketch  (furnished  by  Miss  Barclay,)  is  al- 
ready satisfied  by  personal  experience  in  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  latter,  though  not  less  sacred  edi- 
fice.— JPhilada.  Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Women. 

SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

[The  following  extracts  selected  from  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  Chambers'  Journal,  contain 
hints  which  may  be  profitable  to  some  of  our  young 
female  readers.  After  premising  that  her  thoughts 
do  not  include  married  women,  &c,  the  author 
proceeds:] 

Looking  around  upon  the  middle-classes,  which 
form  the  staple  stock  of  the  community,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  chief  canker  at  the  root  of  women's 
lives  is  the  want  of  something  to  do. 

Herein  I  refer,  as  this  chapter  must  be  under- 
stood especially  to  refer,  not  to  those  whom  ill  or 
good  fortune — query,  is  it  not  often  the  latter? — 
has  forced  to  earn  their  bread ;  but  "  young  ladies," 
who  have  never  been  brought  up  to  do  anything. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  their  brothers,  has  each 
had  it  knocked  into  him  from  school-days  that  he 
is  to  do  something  to  be  somebody.  Counting 
houses,  shops,  or  college,  afford  him  a  clear  future 
on  which  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  and  aims. 
He  has  got  the  grand  pabulum  of  the  human  soul 
— occupation.  If  any  inherent  want  in  his  cha- 
racter, any  unlucky  combination  of  circumstances, 
nullify  this,  what  a  poor  creature  the  man  be- 
comes! — what  a  dawdling,  moping,  sitting-over- 
the-fire,  thumb-twiddling,  lazy,  ill-tempered  ani 
mal !  And  why  ?  "  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  'tis  because 
he  has  got  nothing  to  do  !" 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  women  for 
a  third,  a  half,  often  the  whole  of  their  existence 
That  Providence  ordained  it  so — made  men  to 
work,  and  women  to  be  idle — is  a  doctrine  that 
few  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  openly.  Tacitly, 
they  do,  when  they  preach  up  lovely  uselessness, 
fascinatingfrivolity,  delicious  helplessness — alltho.: 


polite  impertinences  and  poetical  degradations  to 
which  the  foolish,  lazy,  or  selfish  of  our  sex  are 
prone  to  incline  an  ear,  but  which  any  woman  of 
common  sense  must  repudiate  as  insulting  not  only 
her  womanhood,  but  its  Creator.  *  *  * 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  aforesaid,  leave  school 
and  plunge  into  life ;  "  the  girls"  likewise  finish 
their  education,  come  home,  and  stay  at  home. 
That  is  enough.  Nobody  thinks  it  needful  to  waste 
a  care  upon  them.  Bless  them,  pretty  dears,  how 
sweet  they  are !  papa's  nosegay  of  beauty  to  adorn 
his  drawing-room.  He  delights  to  give  them  all 
they  can  desire — clothes,  amusements,  society  ;  he 
and  mamma  together  take  every  domestic  care  off 
their  hands ;  they  have  abundance  of  time  and 
nothing  to  occupy  it ;  plenty  of  money,  and  little 
use  for  it ;  pleasure  without  end,  but  not  one  de- 
finite object  of  interest  or  employment;  flattery 
and  flummery  enough,  but  no  solid  food  whatever 
to  satisfy  mind  or  heart — if  they  happen  to  possess 
either — at  the  very  emptiest  and  most  craving  sea- 
son for  both.  *  *  *  *  * 
Alas  !  the  boys  only  have  had  the  benefit  of 
that  well-known  juvenile  apothegm,  that 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do  : 

it  has  never  crossed  the  parents'  minds  that  the 
rhyme  could  apply  to  the  delicate  digital  extremi- 
ties of  the  daughters. 

And  so  their  whole  energies  are  devoted  to  the 
massacre  of  old  Time.  They  prick  him  to  death 
with  crochet  and  embroidery  needles;  strum  him 
deaf  with  piano  and  harp  playing — cut  him  up 
with  morning-visitors,  or  leave  his  carcass  in  ten- 
minutes  parcels  at  every  "  friend's"  house  they  can 
think  of.  Finally,  they  dance  him  defunct  at  all 
sorts  of  unnatural  hours ;  and  then,  rejoicing  in  the 
excellent  excuse,  smother  him  in  sleep  for  a  third 
of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  dies,  a  slow  inof- 
fensive, perfectly  natural  death ;  and  they  will 
never  recognize  his  murder  till,  on  the  confines  of 
this  world,  or  from  the  unknown  shores  of  the 
next,  the  question  meets  them  :  "  What  have  you 
done  with  Time?" — Time,  the  only  mortal  gift 
bestowed  equally  on  every  living  soul,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  soul,  the  only  mortal  loss  which  is  to- 
tally irretrievable. 

Yet  this  great  sin,  this  irredeemable  loss,  in 
many  women,  arises  from  their  ignorance.  Men 
are  taught,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  recognize  the 
value  of  time,  to  apportion  and  employ  it;  women, 
rarely  or  never.  The  most  of  them  have  no  de- 
finite appreciation  of  the  article  as  a  tangible  di- 
visible commodity  at  all.  They  would  laugh  at  a 
mantua-maker  who  cut  up  a  dress-length  into 
trimmings,  and  then  expected  to  make  out  of  two 
yards  of  silk  a  full  skirt.  Yet  that  the  same  laws 
of  proportion  should  apply  to  time  and  its  mea- 
surements— that  you  cannot  dawdle  away  a  whole 
forenoon,  and  then  attempt  to  cram  into  the  after- 
noon the  entire  business  of  the  day — that  every 
minute's  unpunctuality  constitutes  a  debt  or  a  theft 
[lucky,  indeed,  if  you  yourself  are  the  only  party 
robbed  or  made  creditor  thereof!]  :  these  slight 
facts  rarely  seem  to  cross  the  feminine  imagination. 

It  is  not  their  fault :  they  have  never  been  "  ac- 
customed to  business."  They  hear  that  with  men 
"  time  is  money;"  but  it  never  strikes  them  that 
the  same  commodity,  equally  theirs,  is  to  them  not 
money,  perhaps,  but  life — life  in  its  highest  form 
and  noblest  uses — life  bestowed  upon  every  human 
being,  distinctly  and  individually,  without  reference 
to  any  other  being,  and  for  which  every  one  of  us, 
married  or  unmarried,  women  as  well  as  men,  will 
assuredly  be  held  accountable  before  God. 

My  young  women  friends,  of  from  seventeen 
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upwards,  your  time,  and  the  use  of  it,  is  as  essen- 
tial to  you  as  to  any  fathers  or  brothers  of  you  all. 
You  are  accountable  for  it  just  as  much  as  they 
are.  If  you  waste  it,  you  waste  not  your  sub- 
stance, but  your  very  souls — not  that  which  is  your 
own,  but  your  Maker's. 

Ay,  there  the  core  of  the  matter  lies.  From  the 
hour  that  honest  Adam  and  Eve  were  put  into  the 
garden,  not — as  I  once  heard  some  sensible  preacher 
observe — "  not  to  be  idle  in  it,  but  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it,"  the  Father  of  all  has  never  put  one 
man  or  one  woman  into  this  world  without  giving 
them  something  to  do  here,  in  it  and  for  it ;  some 
visible,  tangible  work,  to  be  left  behind  them  when 
they  die. 

Young  women,  'tis  worth  a  grave  thought — 
what,  if  called  away  at  eighteen,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
the  most  of  you  would  leave  behind  when  you  die  ? 
Much  embroidery,  doubtless ;  various  pleasant, 
kindly,  illegible  letters;  a  moderate  store  of  good 
deeds.;  and  a  cart-load I  of  g03d  intentions.    *  * 

But  "  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  life?''  as  once 
asked  me  one  girl  out  of  the  number  who  begun 
to  feel  aware  that,  whether  marrying  or  not,  each 
possesses  an  individual  life,  to  spend,  to  use,  or  to 
lose.    And  herein  lies  the  momentous  question. 

The  difference  between  man's  vocation  and  wo- 
man's seems  naturally  to  be  this — one  is  abroad, 
the  other  at  home ;  one  external,  the  other  inter- 
nal ;  one  active,  the  other  passive.  He  has  to  go 
and  seek  out  bis  path ;  her's  usually  lies  close  under 
her  feet.  Yet  each  is  as  distinct,  as  honourable, 
as  difficult ;  and  whatever  custom  may  urge  to  the 
contrary — if  the  life  is  meant  to  be  a  worthy  or  a 
happy  one — each  must  resolutely  and  undoubtedly 
be  trod.    But — how? 

A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  im- 
possible. So  diverse  are  characters,  tastes,  capa- 
bilities, and  circumstances,  that  to  lay  down  an 
absolute  line  of  occupation  for  any  six  women  of 
one's  own  acquaintance,  would  be  the  merest  ab- 
surdity. 

'•  Herein  the  patient  must  minister  to  herself." 
To  few  is  the  choice  so  easy,  and  the  field  of  duty 
so  unlimited,  that  she  need  puzzle  very  long  over 
what  she  ought  to  do.  Generally — and  this  is  the 
lx  -t  and  safest  guide — she  will  find  her  work  lying 
very  close  at  hand  ;  some  desultory  tastes  to  con- 
dense into  regular  studies — some  faulty  household 
quietly  to  remodel — some  child  to  teach,  or  parent 
to  wat<  h  over;  or,  all  these  being  needless  or  un- 
attainable, to  try  and  extend  her  service  out  of  the 
bome  into  the  world,  which,  perhaps,  never  at  any 
time  so  much  needed  the  help  of  us  women.  And 
hardly  one  of  its  charities  and  duties  can  be  done  so 
thoroughly  as  by  a  wise  and  tender  woman's  band. 

Ben  occurs  another  of  those  plain  rules  which 
nre  the  only  guidance  possible  in  the  matter — a 
Hible  rule,  too — "Whutsucvrr  thy  hand  findcth  to 
<!•>,  ihi  it  v  idt  thy  might."  Question  it  not,  philo- 
MfldM  not  over  it— do  it! — only  do  it!  Tbo- 
r  .  i-lily  .ind  completely,  never  satisfied  with  less  J 
than  perfectness.  Be  it  ever  so  great  or  so  small, ' 
fconi  the  founding  of  a  village  school  to  the  making 
of  a  collar — do  it  "with  thy  might;"  and  never 
lay  it  aside  till  it  is  done. 

Lat  each  day  ■  account  leave  this  balance — of 
something  done.  Something  beyond  mere  plea- 
sure, one  s  own  or  others' — though  both  arc  good 
and  sweet  in  their  way.  Let  the  superstructure  of 
lite  be  enjoyment,  but  let  it-  foundation  he  in  solid 
work — daily,  regular,  conscientious  work;  in  its 
essence  and  results  as  distinct  as  any  "  business" 
of  men.  What  they  expend  for  wealth  and  am- 
bition, shall  not  we  offer  for  duty  and  love — the 
love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or,  far  higher,  the  love 
of  God  ? 


"  Labour  is  worship,"  says  the  proverb ;  also — 
nay,  necessarily  so — labour  is  happiness.  Only 
let  us  turn  from  the  dreary,  colourless  lives  of  the 
women,  old  and  young,  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
to  those  of  their  sisters  who  are  always  doing 
something — women  who,  believing  and  accepting 
the  universal  law,  that  pleasure  is  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  our  being,  and  work  its  natural  and  most 
holy  necessity,  have  set  themselves  steadily  to  seek 
out  and  fulfil  theirs. 

These  are  they  who  are  little  spoken  of  in  the 
world  at  large.  I  do  not  include  among  them  those 
whose  labours  should  spring  from  an  irresistible 
impulse,  and  become  an  absolute  vocation,  or  it  is 
not  worth  following  at  all — namely,  the  "  gifted  " 
women,  writers,  painters,  musicians,  and  the  like. 
I  mean  those  women  who  lead  active,  intelligent, 
industrious  lives  ;  lives  complete  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  not  giving  half  the  trouble  to  their  friends 
that  the  idle  and  foolish  virgins  do — no,  not  even 
in  love  affairs.  If  love  comes  to  them  accidentally, 
or  rather  providentially,  and  happily,  so  much  the 
better ! — they  will  not  make  the  worse  wives  for 
having  been  busy  maidens.  But  the  "  tender  pas- 
sion" is  not  to  them  the  one  grand  necessity  that 
it  is  to  aimless  lives  :  they  are  in  no  haste  to  wed  : 
they  have  got  something  to  do :  and  if  never  mar- 
ried, still  the  habitual  faculty  of  usefulness  gives 
them  in  themselves  and  with  others  that  obvious 
value,  that  fixed  standing  in  society,  which  will  for 
ever  prevent  their  being  drifted  away,  like  most 
old  maids,  down  the  current  of  the  new  generation, 
even  as  dead  May-flies  down  a  stream. 

They  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the 
world  ;  the  harsh,  practical,  yet  not  ill-meaning 
world,  where  all  find  their  level  soon  or  late,  and 
where  a  frivolous  young  maid,  sunk  into  a  helpless 
old  one,  can  no  more  expect  to  keep  her  pristine 
position,  than  a  last  year's  leaf  to  flutter  upon  a 
spring  bough.  But  an  old  maid  who  deserves  well 
of  this  same  world,  by  her  ceaseless  work  therein, 
having  won  her  position,  keeps  it  to  the  end. 

Not  an  ill  position  either,  or  unkindly :  often 
higher  and  more  honourable  than  that  of  many  a 
mother  of  ten  sons.  In  households,  where  "Auntie" 
is  the  universal  referee,  nurse,  playmate,  comforter, 
and  counsellor :  in  society,  where  "  that  nice  Miss 
So-and-so,"  though  neither  clever,  handsome,  nor 
young,  is  yet  impossible  to  be  omitted  or  over- 
looked :  in  charitable  works  where  she  is  "  such  a 
practical  body — always  knows  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it:"  or,  perhaps,  in  her  own  house, 
solitary  indeed,  as  every  single  woman's  home  must 
be,  yet  neither  dull  nor  unhappy  in  itself,  and  the 
nucleus  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  to  many  an- 
other home  besides. 

She  has  not  married.  Under  heaven,  her  home, 
her  life,  her  lot,  arc  all  of  her  own  making.  Bit- 
ter or  sweet  they  may  have  been — it  is  not  ours  to 
meddle  with  them,  but  we  can  any  day  see  their 
results.  Wade  or  narrow  as  her  circle  of  influence 
appears,  she  has  exercised  her  power  to  the  utter- 
most, and  for  good.  Whether  great  or  small  her 
taleuts,  she  has  not  let  one  of  them  rust  for  want 
of  use.  Whatever  the  current  of  her  existence 
may  have  been,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
has  placed  her,  she  has  voluntarily  wasted  no  por- 
tion of  it — not  a  year,  not  a  month,  not  a  day. 

Published  or  unpublished,  this  woman's  life  is  a 
goodly  chronicle,  the  title-page  of  which  you  may- 
read  in  her  quiet  countenance :  her  manner,  set- 
tled, cheerful  and  at  ease :  her  unfailing  interest 
in  all  things  aud  all  people.  You  will  rarely  find 
she  thinks  much  about  herself:  she  has  never  had 
time  for  it.  And  this  her  life-chronicle,  which,  out 
of  its  very  fulness,  has  taught  her  that  the  more 
one  does,  the  more  one  finds  to  do — she  will  never 


flourish  in  your  face,  or  the  face  of  Heaven,  a 
something  uncommonly  virtuous  and  extraordinary 
She  knows  that,  after  all,  she  has  simply  done  wha 
it  was  her  duty  to  do. 

But  — and  when  her  place  is  vacant  on  eartt 
this  will  be  said  of  her  assuredly,  both  here  am 
otherwhere — "  Site  hath  done  what  she  could." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


Wayside  Thoughts. 

When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spir 
of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  Isaiai 
lix.  19. 

The  apostle  Peter  compares  Satan  to  a  roarin 
lion  that  continually  goes  about  seeking  whom  h 
may  devour.    It  is  his  constant  study  to  harrai 
and  perplex  God's  dear  children,  but  blessed  1 
God,  he  can  proceed  no  further  than  he  is  please 
to  permit  him,  and  if  he  should  come  in  like 
flood,  God  will  take  care  that  his  Spirit  shall  li 
up  a  standard  against  him.    Bemember,  my  rea 
er,  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted  :  the  sin  is  in  recei 
ing,  or  agreeing  with,  the  temptation.    Christ  bin 
self  was  tempted,  but  he  resisted  the  tempter ;  ai 
it  is  thy  privilege  to  fly  unto  Christ  under  evei 
temptation.    Tell  him  thy  case,  implore  his  assis 
ance,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  take  care  th 
even  temptations  shall  be  among  those  "  all  things! 
that  work  together  for  thy  good.    Forget  not  tlj 
exhortation  of  the  Lord,  "  Draw  nigh  to  God,  at! 
he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.    Resist  the  devil,  ait 
he  will  flee  from  you.    The  Lord  knoweth  how  I 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations.    There  ha  j 
no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common 
men ;  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  yc 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able." 

This  is  the  Christian's  chiefest  joy, 
His  faithful  God  is  ever  nigh  ; 
Whose  rod,  and  staff,  and  promised  grace 
Protect  him  through  this  wilderness. 

Presbyterian.  J 


A  Chapter  on  First  Things. — The  oldest  bo 
known  to  be  extant,  which  has  the  name  of  t 
place  where  it  was  printed,  and  that  of  the  print 
together  with  the  date  of  the  year  when  it  was  e 
ecuted,  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Lat] 
It  was  issued  at  Mentz  by  Faust  &  Schceffer, 
1457,  just  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  w< 
perfect  copy  known  is  that  in  the  Imperial  libr£ 
of  Vienna.  It  is  printed  in  folio  on  vellum,  a 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  printing.  A  second  editi 
of  the  work  was  issued  in  1459,  under  the  patr< 


age  of  the  St.  Albans  and  Benedictine  Mon 
which  contained  probably,  the  first  printed  text 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

The  earliest  printed  book,  containing  text  and  < 
gravings,  is  called  the  Histories  of  Joseph,  Dan: 
Judith,  and  Esther,  printed  by  Joseph  Pfister  t 
Bamberg,  in  1462.    It  is  among  the  rarest  ty 
graphical  curiosities  in  existence,  there  being  o 
two  known  copies  of  it — one  at  the  royal  libnf| 
at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  collection  of  El 
Spencer.    The  entire  text  of  the  Bible,  with  simir 
embellishments,  appeared  in  1473. 

Guttenburg  invented  and  first  used  separate  .n 
tcrs  or  movable  types  in  1442.  As  early  as  14B| 
he  had  printed  with  lines  cut  in  wood,  but  this  if 
only  a  small  mechanical  advance  on  what  had  h 
done  for  many  years. 

The  first  engraving  on  wood,  of  which  then  I 
any  record  in  Europe,  is  that  of  the  ancient  "  AoliP 
of  Alexander,"  by  the  two  Cunios,  executed  in  e 
year  1385  or  1286.  The  engravings  are  eightn 
number,  and  the  size  about  nine  inches  by  I 
Stereotype  printing  was  introduced  into  Lou  n 
by  Wilson,  in  1804. 
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The  first  almanac  in  the  English  language  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1673. 

|  The  first  printing  press  set  up  in  America  was 
"worked"  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1629. 

i    The  first  book  printed  in  America  was  the  "  Bay 

'Psalm  Book,"  published  in  Cambridge. 

The  first  books  of  music  published  in  America 
were  issued  in  1714  and  1721 — the  former  by  John 
Tufts  of  Newbury,  and  the  latter  by  Thomas 
Walter  of  Boxbury. 
The  first  paper  mill  erected  in  America  was  at 

Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  which  William  Brad- 
brd,  royal  printer  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 

.Pennsylvania,  purchased  in  1728.    In  1730  the 

|.econd  went  into  operation  at  Boston,  the  Legisla- 

,  ure  of  Massachusetts  granting  aid. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  New  World 
ras  published  in  Boston,  under  date  of  September 
!5,  1690.    A  copy  of  this  paper  is  preserved  in 

I  he  Colonial  State  Paper  Office,  London.  It  is 
bout  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  one 

i  f  the  pages  is  blank. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

,  Gough  attributes  the  beginning  of  the  downfall 
,  f  James  Nayler  to  the  conduct  of  two  women,  who 
ad  been  reproved  by  Edward  Burrough  and 
,'rancis  Howgill  for  their  impertinent  opposition  to 
peir  ministry.    They  carried  their  complaints  to 
,  anies  Nayler,  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to 
,jake  the  head  of  a  party,  in  the  hope  he  would 
.  ive  his  opinion  in  their  favour.  He  thought  it  his 
.uty  at  first  to  discourage  their  insinuations  against 
,iose  worthy  men,  as  tending  to  sow  discord  be- 
,veen  brethren.  Disappointed  in  their  expectation, 
le  of  them  vented  her  passion  in  weeping  and  ex- 
ressions  of  regret,  which  sunk  J.  Nayler  into  de- 
ression  of  mind,  in  which  he  lost  his  judgment, 
id  became  estranged  from  his  best  and  most  ju- 
cious  friends,  and  exposed  to  the  pernicious  flat- 
:  ries  of  these  unsettled  spirits.    After  undergoing 
e  cruel  torture  of  burning  with  hot  irons,  and 
( hipping  till  the  blood  flowed  from  his  shoulders 
,  his  waste,  inflicted  by  order  of  parliament  on  the 
( targe  of  blasphemy,  all  which  he  bore  with  quie 
de  and  patience  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spec- 
.  tors,  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  kept  there  about 

0  years.  This  event  was  a  severe  trial  to  George 
.)x,  William  Dewsbury  and  other  substantial 
l lends,  which  with  the  opposition  of  John  Perot, 
>hn  Wilkinson,  John  Story,  and  some  others 
10  fell  away,  added  to  the  afflictions  of  faithful 
lends  at  that  day.  George  Fox  remarks,  "So 
(»r  I  had  been  warring  with  the  world,  there  was 
.w  a  wicked  spirit  risen  up  amongst  Friends  to 
ir  against." 

Through  Divine  mercy,  James  Nayler  was  fa- 
ured,  during  his  confinement,  with  a  clear  sight 
I  his  lamentable  fall,  and  with  sincere  repei.tance 
j  \  account  of  it,  and  was  finally  restored  to  a  place 
t  the  Truth,  and  to  the  unity  of  his  exercised 
|I;thren,  and  continued  therein  to  the  end  of  his 
Hya.  He  says,  "Condemned  forever  be  all  those 
Mie  worships,  with  which  any  have  idolized  my 
[i'son,  all  their  casting  of  their  clothes  in  the  way, 
M  ir  bowings  and  singings,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
N  d  actions  which  did  any  ways  tend  to  dishonour 
U  Lord,  &c,  and  all  those  ranting  wild  spirits, 
rjich  then  gathered  about  me  in  that  time  of 
<]  -kness ;  and  all  their  wild  actions  and  wicked 
rds  against  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  pure 
rit  and  people ;  I  deny  that  bad  spirit  and  the 
^rks  thereof,"  &c.  "And  if  the  Lord  of  all 
reies  had  not  rescued  me,  I  had  perished,  for  I 

1  as  one  appointed  to  death  and  destruction,  and 
re  was  none  could  deliver  me.  This  I  confess 
t  God  may  be  justified  in  hi3  judgment,  and 


magnified  in  his  mercies  without  end,  who  did  not 
forsake  his  captive  in  the  night,  even  when  his 
Spirit  was  daily  provoked  and  grieved,  but  hath 
brought  me  forth  to  give  glory  to  his  name  for- 
ever." 

"  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth."  What  bitter  sufferings  and  distress  were 
brought  upon  this  highly  favoured  man  by  the 
attempts  of  two  or  three  self-willed,  misguided  per- 
sons to  prejudice  him  against  two  other  substantial 
Friends,  and  when  they  had  |ot  him  into  their 
hands,  labouring  further  to  effect  his  ruin  by  their 
false  adulation  and  flattery.  Not  only  was  he  car- 
ried away  by  their  deluded  spirits,  but  the  Society 
of  Friends,  yet  composed  of  comparatively  small 
numbers,  and  subject  to  persecution,  were  plunged 
into  great  distress  by  this  sorrowful  occurrence 
It  was  an  event  that  ought  to  convey  solemn  warn- 
ing to  Friends  in  every  generation,  to  reject  all 
attempts  to  spread  unfounded  prejudices,  by  which 
even  those  who  have  known  the  work  of  religion, 
may  be  cast  down,  and  lose  their  standing  in  the 
Truth. 

James  Nayler  died  about  the  Ninth  month,  1660, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  following 
expressions,  uttered  about  two  hours  before  his 
death,  ought  to  be  frequently  brought  into  view, 
and  deeply  pondered  by  his  fellow  professors : — 
"  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do 
no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but  delights  to 
endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  to  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty, 
or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It 
sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptation.  As  it  bears  no 
evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to  any 
other.  If  it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground 
and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God. 
Its  crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  everlasting  love 
unfeigned,  it  takes  its  kingdom  with  entreaty, 
and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness 
of  mind.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none 
else  regards  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  conceived 
in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity 
it;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression. 
It  never  rejoiceth  but  through  sufferings,  for  with 
the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone, 
being  forsaken ;  I  have  fellowship  therein  with 
them  who  lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  in  the 
earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  resurrec- 
tion and  eternal  holy  life." 

Gough  says  George  Fox  wrote  a  short  caution 
to  Friends  on  this  occasion,  to  beware  of  that  dis- 
position which  hath  a  life  in  strife  and  contention, 
but  to  let  their  moderation,  temperance  and  pa- 
tience appear  to  all  men  ;  and  he  adds  except  a 
very  few  weak  members,  the  body  at  large  took  no 
part  with  James  Nayler. 


more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  But  I  was  compelled 
to  give  in  to  the  third,  which  had  resolved  to  take 
vengeance,  and  gave  my  lower  lip  a  nip  so  sharp 
and  severe  as  to  make  me  relinquish  my  hold,  and 
likewise  desist  from  any  further  experiment  of  this 
nature. — Life  in  China. 


Smokeless  Chimneys. — An  apparatus  for  pre- 
venting the  egress  of  smoke  from  the  tops  of  chim- 
neys has  been  invented,  and  found  to  possess  some 
especial  merits.  The  top  of  the  chimney  is  closed  in, 
and,  at  about  halfway  up,  in  chimneys  already  con- 
structed, an  opening  is  made  in  the  side  as  large  as 
the  structure  will  allow.  Outside  of  this  an  iron 
box  is  firmly  secured,  in  which  is  a  foliated  revolv- 
ing  cylinder,  its  axis  placed  horizontally,  having  a 
grooved  pulley  geared  to  the  motive  power  by  which 
it  is  set  in  motion.  The  leaves  of  this  cylinder  are 
curved  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  its  rotation, 
to  facilitate  collecting  and  carrying  downwards  the 
solid  particles  of  carbon  and  the  denser  vapors  into 
a  tank  beneath,  containing  water,  and  in  which  it 
partially  revolves.  This  tank  has  two  openings, 
one  to  insert  fresh  water,  the  other  to  withdraw  the 
collected  matters.  When  the  smoke  reaches  the 
opening  it  comes  within  the  immediate  action  of  the 
draught  caused  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  vanes, 
and  is  quickly  condensed  in  the  cold  water  trough. 


A  Very  Peculiar  Dish. — When  our  party  of 
six  had  seated  themselves  at  the  centre  table,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something 
unusual  at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  certain  signal 
the  cover  was  removed  ;  and  presently  the  face  of 
the  table  was  covered  with  juvenile  crabs,  which 
made  their  exodus  from  the  dish  with  all  possible 
rapidity.  The  crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a 
plate  of  vinegar  just  as  the  company  sat  down — 
such  an  immersion  making  them  more  brisk  and 
lively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the 
infant  crabs  was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seiz- 
ing which  he  could,  dashing  it  into  his  mouth,  crush- 
ing it  between  his  teeth,  and  swallowing  the  whole 
morsel  without  ceremony.  Determined  to  do  as 
the  Chinese  did,  I  tried  this  novelty  also  with  one 
— with  two.  I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soft 
and  gelatinous,  for  they  were  tiny  creatures,  not 


Money  Hoarded. — According  to  the  Treasury 
estimate,  there  are  in  this  country  about  $250,- 
000,000  in  gold,  of  which  little  more  than  a  fifth 
is  in  the  banks — leaving  little  short  of  $200,000,000 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Treasury  hoards  very 
commonly  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions, 
leaving  probably  $175,000,000  to  be  sought  among 
the  people.  Allowing  $50,000,000 — a  liberal  es- 
timate— to  be  in  actual  use,  there  remains  $125,- 
000,000,  which  is  hoarded  by  the  people,  and  to 
an  extent  six  times  exceeding  the  Treasury. 


THE  FRIEND, 


TENTH  MONTH  17,  1857. 


We  have  received  some  accounts  by  letter  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  last  week. 
So  far  as  the  meeting  had  progressed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory ;  but  our  intelligence  is  too 
limited  to  furnish  information  of  the  proceedings. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
an  account  of  them  next  week. 


After  a  struggle  of  a  little  more  than  two  weeks, 
the  Banks  in  New  York  have  been  obliged  to  col- 
fess  their  inability  to  maintain  specie  payments. 
A  run  was  made  on  many  of  them  on  the  13th 
inst.,  which  they  were  unable  to  meet.  A  general 
suspension  followed. 

The  Boston  Banks  have  also  been  obliged  to 
succumb,  so  that  now  bank-notes  are  almost  the 
only  circulating  medium  throughout  the  country, 
except  for  small  change. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  an 
act  regulating  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  Banks. 


What  a  blessing  would  the  present  monetary 
troubles  prove,  if  the  people  would  allow  them  to 
wean  them  from  the  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of 
the  things  of  the  world,  and  to  bring  them  into 
that  moderation  and  simplicity  of  living  which 
only  are  consistent  with  vital  Christianity,  and 
becoming  the  position  man  was  designed  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  creation.    How  loud  is  the  call  now 
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made  upon  the  members  of  our  highly  professing 
Society,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  condition  into 
which  it  has  gradually  drifted,  seriously  to  ponder 
the  degree  of  blame  and  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  them  individually  and  collectively,  the 
effect,  which  the  extended  business  carried  on  by 
many,  and  the  sumptuous  modes  of  living  adopted 
by  others,  have  been  producing  on  themselves 
and  on  their  children,  the  influence  their  example 
may  have  exerted  ou  their  fellow-msinbers  and 
on  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  and  withal 
the  consistency  of  our  course  and  influence  with 
that  restraining,  cross-bearing  religion  which 
Christ  enjoins  on  his  disciples,  and  which,  in 
the  days  of  its  pristine  purity  and  power,  our 
religious  Society  so  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
was  so  effective  in  promulgating  and  enforcing. 

We  are  not  expected  to  live  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  did  the  Friends  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  no  valid  objection  to  Friends  availing 
ill. m-elves  of  the  improvements  made  from  one 
time  to  another  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that 
contribute  to  the  material  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  the  domestic  circle,  nor  are  they  expected 
to  forego  the  culture  and  refinement  which  are 
compatible  with  christian  truth  and  simplicity;  but 
if  we  will  be  true  Quakers,  we  must  wear  the  same 
yoke  that  in  primitive  Friends  kept  in  restraint 
their  natural  dispositions  and  propensities,  and 
evince  the  same  practical  disapprobation  of  the 
spirit,  the  vanities  and  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
which  they  did. 

We  must  confess  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  these  respects  among  us,  even  within  the  memory 
of  many  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  action ;  and 
that  change  has  been  for  the  worse.  And  is  it  not 
the  case,  that  as  zeal  for  our  holy  religion  has 
abated,  as  unwillingness  to  bear  the  despised  marks 
of  a  Quaker  has  increased,  and  as  the  members 
have  copied  after  the  ways  of  the  world  in  their 
style  of  living,  and  in  their  social  intercourse,  that 
that  genuine  hospitality,  that  cordial  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare,  and  that  honest  and  hearty 
desire  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good,  which 
formerly  characterized  the  social  intercourse  of 
Friends,  have  diminished,  or  too  often  given  place 
to  ceremonious  pretension  and  hollow  profession? 

\\  ould  that  the  present  visitation  might  mark  a 
new  and  improved  era  among  us !  that  humbled 
under  a  Bense  of  our  departure  from  the  law  of 
righteousness,  and  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
straying  beyond  the  safe  enclosure,  circumscribed 
by  tin'  pure  principles  of  Truth,  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  would  be  willing  to  come 
back  to  the  plainness  and  moderation  in  dress, 
address,  and  style  of  living  which  our  profession 
demauds  ;  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  not 
abating  them  ;  and  to  make  the  primary  object  of 
their  lives,  the  exemplification  of  the  religion  of 
the  gospel ;  that  so  we  might  once  more  be  brought 
into  true  f, -llow.-hip  one  with  another,  and  both  in- 
dividually nml  as  a  society  exert  that  influence  for 
the  n  -train!  of  evil  and  the  promotion  of  good, 
over  the  community  in  which  we  live,  which  the 
true  Christian  always  more  or  less  possesses,  ami 
which  was  the  design  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  in  raising  us  up  to  be  a  people. 


SUMMARY  OK  KVKNTS. 

KI'ROPK      \'»f  »r..Mi  I....r;  ',        Ninth  inn.  .'tilth. 

The  intelligence  from  India  continued  of  a  disastrous 
character.  The  rebels  still  held  Delhi.  The  King  of 
Delhi  offered  to  accept  terms,  provided  thnt  hi*  Annual 


parts  of  the  Presidency.  The  Royal  magazine  at  Judh- 
pore  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  exploded.  Nine  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed,  and  a  million  pounds  sterling 
of  property  destroyed.  General  Havelock  had  retired 
a  second  time  from  before  Lucknow ;  he  had  defeated  the 
natives  in  several  battles,  but  had  lost  a  large  number 
of  men.  A  Rajah  of  the  Mahratta  country  had  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  had  20,000  followers  in 
arms.  The  London  News  says  the  movements  look  as  if 
the  counsels  of  the  insurgents  were  directed  by  military 
skill,  and  it  fears  that  Gen.  Havelock  will  be  crushed. 
The  Globe  says  that  the  Privy  Council  have  fixed  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  as  a  day  for  national  humi- 
iation  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  Indian  troubles. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  contributed  £1000  to  the  In- 
dian relief  fund.  Considerable  political  importance  is 
attached  to  this  act  of  the  head  of  the  Mabommedan  re- 
ligion. It  is  reported  that  the  French  government  had 
tendered  assistance  to  the  English  in  India,  and  that  this 
was,  with  much  delicacy  and  many  thanks,  declined. 

The  Imperial  interview  at  Stuttgardt  lasted  four  days, 
during  which  time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
had  several  private  interviews. 

The  French  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  corn,  has 
been  extended  to  the  Ninth  month,  1858.  Corn  had 
experienced  a  further  decline  in  Paris,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  that  city  were  very  actively  employed.  Ac- 
counts from  the  wine  growing  districts  were  favourable. 

The  Madrid  papers  state  that  several  republican  pro- 
clamations had  been  seized  there,  with  a  copy  of  instruc- 
tions for  new  members  who  might  join  the  republican 
secret  societies.  Some  arrests  had  been  made.  It  is 
sta'.ed  that  Bravo  Murillo  and  Gen.  O'Donnell  are  likely 
to  soon  supersede  the  Narvaez  Cabinet.  The  permission 
to  import  breadstuffs  into  Spain,  free  of  duty,  has  been 
extended  to  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1858. 

The  Swedish  Parliament  has  acceded  to  the  King's 
proposal  that  the  Crown  Prince  should  be  Regent  during 
his  illness. 

A  fire  at  St.  Petersburg  is  reported  to  have  consumed 
170  vessels  and  lighters.  It  is  stated  that  the  Russian 
government  is  constructing  a  large  fortress  at  Kertch,  to 
command  the  straits  of  Yenikale.  A  Berlin  letter  says 
that  the  Czar,  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  approved 
of  the  draft  of  a  project  for  the  partial  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  on  his  return  the  project  will  become  a  law, 
and  a  proclamation  will  be  issued  inviting  their  owners 
to  arrange  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs. 

The  average  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  month  ending  Eighth  month  29th,  was 
£11,318,595,  being  a  decrease  of  £1,124, 763,  when 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  The  stock  of 
specie  held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  was  £3,821,- 
426.  Money  was  in  active  demand  in  London,  and  the 
rates  of  interest  advancing.  Consols,  90  a  00 j .  The 
Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  was  without 
material  change 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  anticipate  that  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sixth  month  30th  next,  will  amount  to  more  than 
thirty  millions,  from  present  appearances.  If  this  should 
he  the  case,  the  large  balance  in  the  treasury  will  be 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  United  .States  marshals,  district  attorneys  and 
others,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  law- 
less persons  are,  it  is  believed,  now  engaged  within  thi 
limits  of  the  United  States,  in  setting  on  foot  aud  pre 
paring  the  means  for  military  expeditions,  to  be  carried 
on  against  the  territories  of  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  republics,  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace.  The  officers  addressed  are  urged  to  use  all 
due  diligence,  and  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
means  at  their  command,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  forbid  the  formation  of  such  pre- 
datory expeditions. 

Tm  Motley  Panic, — Financial  affairs  continue  gloom 
in  the  extreme.    In  New  York  about  fifty  business  firms 
failed  or  suspended  within  the  last  week,  many  of  them 
being  the  largest  and  staunehest  concerns  in  the  city 
In  Philadelphia.,  Boston,  Ac  ,  matters  arc  little,  if  any 
better  than  in  New  York.    The  banks  have  failed  to 
keep  their  agreement  in  regard  to  extending  their  loans 
feeling  that  such  a  course  would  be  unsafe  under  preseu 
circumstances.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  heretofore 
considered  a  highly  prosperous  undertaking,  but  bur 
dened  w  ith  a  heavy  floating  debt,  has  been  compelled  to 
make  nn  assignment.    The  Erie  Railroad  has  also  al 
lowed  its  notes  to  be  protested.    The  prospect  becomes 


stipend  wa,  largely  increased  but  he  w«,  informed  that  increasingly  dark  for  "the  labouring  classes  who,  by  the 
™  f?J?2?!?5S!j"r™!,d_er  *°.U!W..he  B°."  "l'"""1  derangement  of  business,  are  thrown  out  of  em 


crptcil.  The  revolution  wat  becoming  genera I  in  Bengal 
Calcutta  was  becoming  crowded  with  fugitives  from  all 


ptoyment.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  actual  suf- 
fering from  want  has  already  overtaken  the  discharged 


factory  operatives.  About  two  thousand  girls  wei 
turned  away  during  last  week  from  the  various  milliner 
and  tailoring  establishments  in  New  York  alone.  Tl 
following  were  the  New  York  prices  of  breadstuffs  o 
the  12th  inst. : — Good  red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.22;  cor: 
65  cts.  a  68  cts.;  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.70,  for  common) 
good  State;  good  Ohio,  $5.25  ;  Baltimore,  $5.40  a  $5.6' 
These  low  rates  have  encouraged  shipments,  and  on  tr 
1 0th,  fifteen  ships  were  loading  with  grain  for  Liverpoo 
The  issues  of  about  100  banks  are  discredited,  and  se 
at  discounts,  varying  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  Thirt 
of  these  broken  banks  are  in  New  England,  thirty-five 
New  York,  and  the  rest  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvani. 
and  the  Western  States.  The  great  majority  of  the  su 
pended  banks  however  are  considered  sound,  and  the 
notes  exchange  for  specie  at  a  small  discount. 

Kansas  Election. — The  reports  of  the  result  of  the  r 
cent  election  in  the  territory  are  conflicting.  Both  tl j 
Democrats  and  the  Republican  or  Free  State  party  clai  ■ 
to  have  succeeded.  The  latter  have  probably  electt  | 
their  delegate  to  Congress. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  458. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  192. 
Miscellaneous.  —  3Iilwaukie,  Wisconsin,  has  a  popul  \ 
tion  of  44,542  ;  in  the  Seventh  month,  1855,  itnumben] 
30,061. 

Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  h 
been  presented  by  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  the  freedo 
of  the  city,  and  a  purse  of  £2000. 

Earthquake  in  Peru. — On  the  20th  of  Eighth  month, | 
severe  shock  of  earthquake  took  place  by  which  the  ci[ 
of  Puira  suffered  severely.  Every  house  in  the  city  se f 
tained  more  or  less  injury,  and  122  buildings  had  | 
be  taken  down  on  account  of  their  dangerous  conditio  I 
The  river  Puira  which  had  been  dry,  suddenly  rose  ;  i 
other  places  the  ground  opened,  and  jets  of  water  w<| 
ejected. 

Earthquake  in  Missouri. — On  the  8th  inst.,  an  alarmi  | 
earthquake  was  felt  at  St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity,  i 
was  also  felt  in  portions  of  Illinois.  At  Centralia  tl 
shock  was  so  violent  as  to  demolish  chimneys,  and  awakl 
the  citizens. 

Rhode  Island. — In  the  year  1856,  according  to  II 
State  registry,  there  were  2906  births  and  2042  deal) 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  average  age  of  all  who  died,  \u 
26.62.    There  were  1535  marriages. 

Luxembourg. — This  Grand  Duchy,  which  belongs  » 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is  a  member  of  tl 
German  Confederation,  is  said  to  be  ceded  to  Prusii 
to  which  it  would  be  an  important  acquisition,  es  I 
cially  in  the  military  point  of  view,  on  account  of  t 
geographical  situation  at  the  extreme  west  of  GeriqaJ 
touching  France  and  Belgium,  and  having  one  of  f 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

Austria. — Catholic  intolerance  is  still  the  order  of  a 
day  there.  Protestants  cannot  be  buried  in  a  Catlub 
cemetery,  and  there  are  no  others.  There  is  nonp 
Germany  a  remarkable  revival  of  religious  animatijj 
which  denotes  more  zeal  thau  charity  among  all  dc:l- 
miuations. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Philip  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  fib. 
E.  Bund}',  agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  K.  Doudna,  Jp 
Doudna,  Bcnj.  Clendenon,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  C>. 

Tatum,  jr.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-SclM 
will  commence  ou  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mo  t. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  nfO 
early  application  to  Josepu  Snowden,  Superinteni 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scatteiiuood,  Treasurer,  No.  f* 
Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fan  Ml 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendemW 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to|cti 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBB,  PILE  <t  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  -Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 
Greek  Convent,  Base  of  Mount  Sinai, 
April  9,  1853. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  irregular  and  inci- 
fl  tal  method  of  writing.  We  spent  the  night  on 
t,  plain.  Early  the  next  morning  we  started  for 
f  ai,  whose  lofty  peak  we  had  seen  from  the  top 
*  Sarabiet-El-Khadeni.  Our  Shekh  had  direc- 
ts to  take  the  short  route,  which  would  enable 
u  to  approach  Sinai  through  the  plain  of  El 

5  lah.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  course,  which 
*:  Id  have  brought  us  to  Sinai  through  the  com- 
fivtively  pleasant  route  of  Wady  Eeiran  and 
T^dy  Eseh  Shekh,  we  followed  the  rugged  and 

6  cult  mountain  pass  of  Niekeb  Hawy;  which 
n>  ns,  I  believe,  the  Pass  of  the  Winds.  We  had 
rt  ons  which  justified  us  in  taking  this  route ; — 
H  if  it  is  attended  with  much  fatigue  and  some 
i  ger,  I  think  it  can  be  justly  added,  that  it 
M.  'y  repays  all  by  its  wild  and  stupendous 
;Wery.  The  first  day  we  passed  over  a  portion 
>f  ie  desert,  marked  by  its  usual  characteristics 
>f  :eated  sand  and  gravel,  without  water,  and 
»;  out  tree  or  flower.  On  the  second  day  after  a 
e.  miles'  travel,  we  entered  the  mountain  pass 

,  »1  h  I  have  mentioned;  and  were  shut  in  for 
»  ;  eight  or  ten  miles  by  vast  rocks  on  each  side 
>il   one  above  another,  immense,  rugged,  and 
is  i  so  high  that  they  shut  out  the  light  of  the 
u    For  a  long  time  the  winding  path  which  we 
■oo   kept  continually  ascending;  but  while  we 
K  up,  the  mountains  around  us  did  not  seem  to 
Banish  their  elevation;  but  kept  pace,  if  I  may 
9 1  press  it,  with  each  step  of  our  own  ascent,  and 
higher  and  higher  ;  while  deep  caverns  began 
•  pen  at  our  side,  and  below  us.    The  foot  of 
be  amel  trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices ;  and 
la  dmiration  which  we  could  not  help  experi- 
^Mg  was  sometimes  mingled  with  the  sense  of 
Wcr.    At  last  the  door  of  this  great  mountain 
tfW  i  opened  before  us,  and  with  slow  and  cau- 
oi|  -top-,  we  descended  from  its  lofty  and  rugged 
a  into  the  memorable  plain  of  El  Rahah. 
e  plain  of  El  Rahah,  which  has  become  an 
t  of  much  interest  to  travellers,  in  consequence 
connection  with  biblical  hi-tory,  is  two  miles 
r>'    half  in  length  by  an  average  of  three-fourths 
■  i  nile  in  breadth ;  uneven  in  some  places,  but 
e«1  ally  level  ;  having  a  little  herbage  and  some 
taj  s  upon  which  camels  and  goat?  can  feed  ;  and 


suitable  by  means  of  its  hard  surface  of  clean 
gravel  for  the  encampment  of  a  people  dwelling  in 
tents.  It  is  bounded  at  its  south-eastern  extremity 
by  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  approached  and  entered 
by  the  wide  and  level  Wady,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Esch  Shekh.  The  Israelites,  in  their  memora- 
ble march  through  the  wilderness,  having  met  and 
defeated  on  their  way  the  warlike  Arnalekites,  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  the  plain  of  El  Rahah  through 
this  Wady ;  — filling  not  only  the  whole  plain  but 
some  of  tbe  neighbouring  valleys,  in  front  of  that 
dark  and  lofty  mountain,  which  was  soon  to  be 
robed  with  the  lightnings  and  to  be  shaken  with 
the  voice  of  God. 

It  was  into  this  plain  that  we  bad  now  descended 
from  the  rocky  bosom  of  Niekeb  Hawy.  Mount 
Sinai  was  before  us.  With  such  remembrances, 
and  in  the  sight  of  such  localities,  the  mind  would 
not  be  true  to  itself,  if  it  did  not  turn  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward.  On  the  side  of  the  plain,  a 
flock  of  goats  was  feeding.  Here  and  there  a 
camel  plucked  the  thistle  that  grew  in  the  crevices 
of  the  cliff's.  But  the  eye  and  the  heart  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  outward  nature.  Silent  we  rode  over 
the  plain,  and  in  sight  of  this  sacred  mountain ;  — 
listening  to  the  secret  aspirations  of  our  immortal 
natures ;  thoughtful  as  if  its  fires  were  yet  burning, 
and  its  mighty  voices  were  even  now  sounding  in 
our  ears.  Such  a  moment,  striking  deep  by  its 
suggestions  and  sympathies  into  man's  moral  and 
mortal  nature,  is  an  era  in  his  life.  If  he  is  a 
Christian,  he  knows  that  the  announcements  made 
from  that  mountain,  and  in  presence  of  the  vast 
multitude  assembled  upon  the  plain  which  he  is 
traversing,  have  connections  with  his  own  destiny, 
which  his  own  limited  mind  cannot  penetrate,  and 
which  are  deep  as  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  our  camels 
came  under  that  portion  of  Sinai,  which  bounds  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain.  This  part  of 
Sinai,  lifting  itself  perpendicularly  above  tbe  plain, 
constitutes  a  distinct  and  lofty  elevation.  The 
Arabs,  in  allusion  to  a  few  willow  trees  which  grow 
near  it,  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  peak  of  Sus- 
afeh.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  on  its 
rocky  summit.  Advancing  a  little  farther,  we  de- 
scribed at  a  small  distance  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  gave  signs  of  the  residence  of  men. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Suez,  we 
did  not  sleep  in  tents.  The  piety  of  primitive  ages, 
holding  in  veneration  the  locality  which  God  had 
honoured,  had  erected  a  habitation.  Entering  the 
narrow  valley  between  the  eastern  base  of  Sinai 
and  the  mountain  E-Dayr,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
ancient  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  Its  solid  walls 
reminded  us  of  distant  age3,  when  man  had  less 
confidence  in  bis  fellow-man.  The  monks  opened 
its  doors; — and  wearied  by  toils  of  the  body,  and 
hardly  less  by  memories  and  emotions  of  the  mind, 
we  found  a  place  of  rest.  *  *  * 

It  may  be  proper  here,  in  order  to  avoid  confu- 
sion hereafter,  to  make  a  single  remark  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  geographical  terms,  wbich  I  may 
have  occasion  to  employ.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  terms  Iloreb  and  Sinai.  I  think  there  is  ground, 
without  slopping  at  this  time  to  give  reasons  for  it, 


for  regarding  Iloreb  as  a  general  term,  somewhat 
indefinite  in  its  use,  but  still  particularly  applicable 
to  the  group  of  mountain  heights  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  El-Rahah,  and  of  course  including 
Mount  Sinai.  The  name  Sinai,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  employed  in  a  more  definite  and  limited 
manner ;  and  as  applicable,  not  to  a  series  or 
group  of  heights  occupying  a  considerable  extent 
of  country,  but  to  the  one  immense  mountain  which 
has  so  long  borne  that  name,  and  to  the  subor- 
dinate but  lofty  peaks,  which  shoot  up  like  towers 
and  battlements  from  its  base  and  sides.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  Sinai,  properly  so  called,  is  tbe 
lofty  and  irregular  mountain  pile,  which  occupies 
the  space  between  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib  on  tho 
east,  and  the  valley  of  El-Leja  on  the  west;  ter- 
minating at  its  highest  point  in  Jebel  Musa  or  the 
peak  of  Moses.  *"         *  *  * 

In  the  central  part  of  this  valley,  [El-Leja,]  and 
not  far  from  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  is 
the  rock,  according  to  the  traditions  repeated  and 
preserved  here,  that  was  smitten  by  Moses;  and 
from  wbich  he  miraculously  brought  the  water, 
which  supplied  the  thirsty  Israelites.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  this  rock,  that  I  looked  upon  it  with 
much  interest.  It  stands  on  the  Sinai  side  of  tbe 
valley  with  a  water-course  before  it,  through  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  descending  water 
flows  from  the  mountains  around  towards  the  plain 
of  El  Rahah.  It  is  separate  from  the  other  rocks 
around  ;  a  hard,  reddish  piece  of  granite,  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  in  length,  and 
slightly  curved  at  the  top.  It  is  certainly  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice,  although  it 
might  not  be  safe  to  assert  its  identity  with  the 
Mosaic  rock.  On  tbe  side  facing  from  Sinai  to- 
wards the  water-course  of  the  valley,  it  presents  a 
flat  surface ;  and  on  this  surface,  rising  one  above 
another,  are  long  indentations,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  having  been  left  there  by  a  succession  of 
blows  powerfully  impressed  upon  it.  There  is  also 
an  opening  in  the  rock,  which  easily  reminds  one 
of  the  sculptured  openings  or  mouths,  through 
which  the  water  is  sometimes  seen  to  gush  out  in 
large  artificial  fountains.  The  rock  also  has  a  dis- 
coloured appearance  in  some  places, — such  as  one 
naturally  supposes  might  bave  been  occasioned  by 
the  flowing  of  water. 

The  position  of  the  rock  in  relation  to  the  plain 
where  the  Israelites  were  assembled  at  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  is  not  at  variance  with  its  traditional 
reputation.  It  is  true  they  were  not  encamped,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  smitten,  on  the  plain ;  but  at 
Rephidim,  which  biblical  geographers  locate  in  the 
valley  of  Esch  Shekh.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  valleys  of  Esch  Shekh  and  El-Leja  are 
closely  connected ;  so  much  so  that  the  waters  of 
El-Leja,  which  collect  there  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  find  their  outlet  through  Esch  Shekh. 
And  Rephidim  also,  though  located  in  the  wady 
or  valley  of  Esch  Shekh,  is  understood  to  have 
been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Horcb  moun- 
tains, to  which  Mo3es  was  expressly  sent  forward 
on  this  occasion.  And  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
people  moved  onward  to  the  plain  of  El-Rahah, 
and  took  a  position  at  the  foot  of  Sinai ; — which  I 
understand  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  mountains 
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to  which  the  more  general  name  of  Horeb  is 
applied. 

After  the  favourable  results  of  a  day  or  two's 
rest,  the  whole  of  our  party  were  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  mountain 
is  an  imiuen.se  pile  of  broken  granite  ;  rising  steeply 
and  ruggedly  to  the  south-west  of  the  convent. 
Without  the  assistance  of  tbe  Arabs,  who  were 
employed  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  me  to  have  reached  its  summit.  The 
mountain  corresponds  to  the  associations  which 
are  connected  with  it; — vast,  lofty,  unchangeable ; 
suggestive  of  the  greatness  and  immutability  of 
God.  *  *  '* 

We  slopped  and  rested  a  short  time,  after  hav- 
ing ascended  no  small  distance,  at  the  grotto  and 
fountain,  which  is  called  the  grotto  of  Moses.  This 
is  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  place  by  those 
who  attended  us  up  the  mountain.  It  is  a  small, 
circular  chamber,  opened  and  rounded  in  the 
rocks; — beautiful  in  its  form,  a  protection  from  the 
heat,  refreshed  by  living  waters,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  men.  It  is  evidently  no  work  of 
human  art;  but  fashioned  by  the  hand  which 
made  the  mountain  itself.  I  was  taken  by  surprise 
iu  finding  so  delightful  a  place ; — suited  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  not  only  for  quiet  and  repose,  but 
for  religious  contemplation  and  for  the  nourishment 
of  high  and  holy  purposes.  It  seemed  to  me  alto- 
gether probable,  that,  in  this  very  place,  the  inspi- 
ration of  tbe  A  mighty,  which  could  not  be  absent 
from  a  heart  devoted  and  consecrated  like  his,  had 
given  rise  to  many  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes, 
which  have  stamped  an  immortality  on  the  writings 
and  the  history  of  the  great  Israelitisk  leader. 

Other  names  besides  that  of  Moses  have  been 
associated  with  these  memorable  places.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Kings,  that  the  prophet  Elijah, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  fled 
into  these  regions.  As  we  advanced  farther  up, 
perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  convent,  we  came  to  a  small  plain 
or  basin,  in  the  elevated  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
near  which  we  were  shown  a  large  cavern  bearing 
this  prophet's  name.  A  small  chapel,  called  the 
chapel  of  Elijah,  is  built  over  this  cave.  Ascend- 
ing hundreds  of  feet  higher,  and  very  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  our  attention  was  directed  to 
the  cleft  in  the  rocks,  in  which  Moses  is  said  to 
have  hid  himself  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed 
by. 

It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  many  of 
these  things  depend  upon  tradition;  but  tradition, 
without  always  being  accepted  as  the  truth,  may 
still  have  a  degree  of  truth  for  its  foundation;  and 
may  sometimes  be  an  innocent  and  even  a  profit- 
able helper  of  the  imagination.  Tradition  often 
localizes  and  clothes  with  particular  incidents  a 
general  and  indefinite  transaction.  We  do  not  ne- 
cessarily accept  of  the  traditional  part  as  a  truth 
or  fact ;  but  if  it  be  not  contradicted  from  other 
sources  of  evidence,  we  admit  it  as  announcing 
what  is  possible  and  in  some  cases  probable.  The 
imagination  seine  upon  this  probability  or  even 
possibility.  And  the  result  is,  that  the  fact,  which 
we  never  doubted  in  its  general  aspect,  becomes 
more  of  a  practical  reality,  binds  itself  more 
closely  to  the  soul,  when,  without  ascribing  any- 
undue  Weight  to  traditions,  we  are  able  by  their 
aid,  to  assign  to  it  the  length,  and  breadth  and 
height,  of  a  probable,  or  even  a  possible  particu- 
larity. But  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  imagination 
hardly  needed  this  aid  here.  That  Moses  trod 
those  rocks,  and  that  God  walked  with  him,  and 
talked  with  him  on  these  wild  and  solitary  heights, 
I  could  no  more  doubt,  titan  1  could  doubt  the 
i  \ist<  nee  of  the  rocks  themselves.    It  is  true  the 


footsteps  of  tbe  prophet  could  no  longer  be  seen ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  thought 
and  of  the  heart,  to  know  that  those  footsteps  had 
once  been  here.  This  strong  conviction,  sustained 
by  the  present  reality  of  the  things  around  me,  an- 
nihilated ages.  The  proximity  of  space  destroyed, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  separations  and  distances 
of  time ;  and  Moses,  who  had  become  compara- 
tively dim  in  the  distance  of  ages,  seemed  to  be 
seated  on  the  rocks  or  walking  by  my  side,  as  I 
was  climbing  over  the  heights  of  his  own  rugged 
and  solitary  mountain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 

Of  the  death  of  her  sister  Anne  Grubb,  she 
writes  at  Bury,  Eleventh  mo.  28th,  1818—"  I  feel 
myself  an  object  of  pity,  as  being  bereaved,  and 
plunged  into  a  state  of  astonishment,  which  re- 
quires to  stand  still,  to  cease  from  reasoning,  and 
retire  to  the  Lord ;  in  endeavouring  to  do  so, 
and  in  nothing  else,  have  1  found  quiet ;  yea,  I 
think  the  still  small  voice  has  been  heard,  saying, 
This  also  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy  too.  I  am 
mostly  under  a  load  of  depression  from  day  to  day, 
but  when  I  go  and  sit  down  in  our  little  meeting 
here,  it  is  wonderful  to  me  how  the  Lord  breaks  in 
upon  my  spirit ;  and  it  is  almost  invariably  my  lot 
to  minister  of  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  and  our 
little  company  are  measurably  contrited  together. 

"  The  Lord  hath  truly  done  strange  things.  It  is 
a  loud  call  to  those  who  remain,  to  give  unto  Him, 
'  glory  and  strength,  to  give  unto  Him  the  glory 
due  to  his  name.'  Who  can  say  but  then  he  will 
do  more  for  his  heritage  than  any  of  us  can  ask  or 
think?  But  if  his  all-powerful,  chastising  band, 
be  not  seen  in  these  things ;  if  blindness  that  hath 
happened  still  remains,  we  may  fear  that  yet  fur 
ther  deprivations  will  be  permitted,  and  a  day  of 
desolation  overtake,  so  that  it  may  be  said,  '  flow 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people !' 
my  soul  hath  long  travailed  that  the  former 
may  be  the  case."  "  Oh,  when  we  can  look  into 
the  regions  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  how  do  our 
souls  seem  to  receive  fresh  vigour  to  run  the  race 
set  before  us,  however  difficult  it  may  at  times  be 
to  us ;  for  we  are  gathered  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
trod  the  path  before  us,  and  we  receive  of  his  hea 
venly  virtue,  his  Divine  nature.  This  living  sub 
stance,  this  flesh  and  blood,  which  giveth  Tile,  is 
worth  waiting  for." 

In  a  family  visit  at  Haverhill,  she  says,  "  Our 
minds  have  been  revived  this  evening,  in  a  feeling 
of  that  which  is  separate  from  defilement.  Oh, 
Truth  has  reigned  iu  one  family  in  particular 
blessed  be  tbe  Lord  who  changcth  not,  and  whose 
truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it  was,  and  leads  into 
the  same  obedience  unto  life.  We  saw  a  dear 
child  about  eight  y  ears  old,  in  tears  this  afternoon, 
w  hile  Gospel  ministry  flowed  to  her  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  as  a  flowing  stream." 

"  Clearness  of  vision  is  mercifully  granted  to  all 
those  with  whom,  in  early  life,  obedience  keeps 
pace  with  know  ledge ;  and  the  joys  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  arc  the  certain  portions  of  all  those  who 
do  not  cast  up  a  way  for  tin  insclvcs,  nor  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  but  who  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
follow  a  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  thus  that  wc  come 
to  experience  tin1  rough  places  to  be  made  smooth 
and  the  crooked  paths  straight;  yea,  that  we  are 
taught  to  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  having 
fellowship  with  all  the  faithful  seed,  even  as  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  iu  this  kingdom  is 
found  joy,  gladness,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
melody  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  all  our  sufferings 
are  more  than  compensated,  because  this  is  the  joy 


that  no  man,  nor  any  numher  of  men,  nor  dti 
can  possibly  lake  from  us.  This  is  the  sense 
that  everlasting  kindness  with  which  Divine  go 
ness  hath  mercy  on  his  chosen,  for  He  saith,  '  ] 
a  small  moment  have  I  hid  my  face  from  tl 
but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy 
thee.'  " 

In  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
writes  Fifth  mo.  21st,  1819 — "  Fourth- day—  | 
meetings  were  laborious  and  dull  to  me,  my  m 
being  under  considerable  exercise  and  weight,  :jl 
as  it  were,  shut  up,  not  seeing  my  way  to  ruo); 
but  I  heard  some  Friends  say  there  was  a  sole  I 
ity,  especially  in  our  meeting  together.  I  foum  \» 
I  have  ever  done,  that  it  is  safe  to  be  quiet  in  o:» 


spirit  under  suffering,  and  as  in  a  cloud ;  ai 
was  not  to  '  stir  up  or  awake'  the  souls  '  Belc 
until  He  pleased  ;'  so  yesterday  morning  my  bo 
were  broken,  in  solemn  prayer,  in  the  worn 
meeting,  and  I  had  a  draft  to  sit  in  that  of 
men's.  It  was  an  awful  time  indeed  :  the  I  !d 
gave  me  to  feel  it  so,  in  unlading  among  the  br  i- 
ren. 

"  24th. — The  people  can  never  come  to  anyt  Jig 
higher,  or  more  safe  than  that  with  which  we  W 
fess  to  be  acquainted .    May  the  dear  young  Fri<p* 
be  induced  to  retire  from  the  delusive,  fluctua|ig 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  turn  their  views  to  the  ityj 
of  the  great  King,  even  Zion,  beautiful  for  si  few 
tion,  when  beheld  in  the  true  light.    She  is  inijsl| 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  but  her  foundation  bf§\ 
sure,  no  storm,  no  trial,  shall  ever  prove  too  mi  M 
for  her.  Oh,  then  may  we  not,  with  holy  proprffl 
say  to  our  beloved  youth,  '  Walk  about  Zw 
mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  count  ye  her  to'jra 
God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge.'  H 
Yearly  Meeting  has  so  far  not  been  left  witjJ 
help,  and  what  bows  my  heart  most  of  all  in  hi 
titude  is,  that  solemn  silence  covers  us  at  tipfl 
In  this  is  the  power  and  the  life,  which  were  bM 
words,  and  remain  when  words  shall  cease ;  1M 
consider  we  are  condescended  to  in  unmepl 
mercy ;  for  we  are  too  generally  of  the  revefen 
and  backsliders,  and  I  find  that  tbe  peopleW 
eloquent  orations  better  than  to  yield  to  the  arW 
ing,  which  is  truth,  and  no  lie.    Something  I  jai 
which  induces  me  to  say,  Truth  is  truth,  tllig 
all  men  forsake  it 

u  26th. — When  dear  young  people  give  i  ■ 
to  the  Lord,  it  makes  way  for  unclouded  prosWT 
in  religion,  and  they  escape  many  pcrplexB* 
and  if  Divine  Goodness  sees  meet  to  prove  thA  ii 
any  singular  manner;  it  is  only  that  they  mjb 
more  richly  qualified  to  show  forth  his  praise, 
cannot  find  our  interest  in  anything  short  of  £. 
all  up  to  best  direction,  and  sometimes  I  i 
should  it  please  the  Lord  to  lay  us  on  a  sick 
wc  should  then  be  thankful  that  He  had  en 
us  to  be  dedicated  to  llim  in  health. 

"  30th. — I  have  a  travail  and  care  on  my 
that  the  Truth  may  prosper  in  the  minds  of  l 
and  that  the  still  threatening  time  of  more  w 
ing  and  dryness  may  be  averted  as  it  we! 
visited  souls  giving  way  to  that  redeeming  inti 
w  hich  follows  them.  It  was  a  favour  that  I  bet"" 
relieved  of  a  very  heavy  burden,  only  a  few  W 
before  being  quite  laid  by ;  for  I  had  it  c 
mind  for  days,  to  speak  the  word  faithfully 
women's  meeting,  as  I  had  been  enabled  top 
the  men's,  in  an  awful  strain,  relative  to  thetal 
of  our  Religious  Society  ;  and  so  now  I  ha1 » 
that  to  weigh  me  down.  Indeed,  I  never  rcdw 
attending  a  Yearly  Meeting,  where  my  sh» 
the  burden  felt  more  fully  ccpual  to  any  capa  ^ 
mind  and  body  to  sustain  ;  but  I  have  been  w 
quiet  and  easy  on  this  bed,  for  I  thought  I  f<  u< 
thing  like  condemnation,  having  endeavoured" <« 
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ie  Lord's  work  in  his  time  and  way,  so  far  as  I 
as  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  his  holy  will, 
[y  movements  are  not  so  much  in  the  smooth  way 
?  some,  and  I  get  hints  to  try  to  be  a  little  more 
ke  others,  lest  what  I  say  should  not  be  well  re 
sived ;  and  yet  again  I  am  the  same  thing,  for 
hen  the  Lord  raises  me  up  in  his  power,  I  fear  no 
an,  having  humble  confidence  in  His  name  ;  but 
.  believe  none  know  the  depth  of  my  suiferings, 
i)r  how  much  I  am  permitted  to  have  the  sentence 
death  in  myself.    May  He,  who  only  is  able, 
,  ep  me  from  falling,  lest,  after  having  preached  to 
hers,  I  become  a  cast-away.    We  take  a  deal  of 
iffering  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  and  blessed  estab- 
chment  in  the  immutable  truth,  but  it  is  mingled 
ith  consolation.    I  hear  that  Friends  had  a  few 
.nutes  in  the  last  sitting  of  the  women's  Yearly 
(;eting,  of  solemn  silence,  which,  as  it  far  sur- 
sses  all  words,  is  cause  of  humble  thankfulness 
I  i  living  praise." 

i  Sarah  G-rubb  having  now  returned  to  reside  in 
V  native  land,  as  time  passed  on,  she  felt  the 
{ idual  departure  from  the  Truth  as  believed  and 
l|:d  up  to  by  our  forefathers  in  the  beginning,  and 
I  the  faithful  to  this  day.  She  saw  the  change 
in  some  from  that  deep  indwelling  with  the  Seed, 
I  :ist.  by  which  only  any  can  be  living  branches 
c  the  true  Vine.  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
I.  oches,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples ;  "  He 
t  t  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
I  h  much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 
•J^i  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
b  nch  and  is  withered,  and  men  gather  them  and 
"i; .  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."  Here 
■#i  where  many  have  lost  ground  ;  they  have  not 
1 3e  in  Christ,  and  he  has  not  continued  to  abide 
7j|hem  because  of  their  rejecting  Him,  and  his 
•t lance  and  humbling  power.  The  fruit  which 
••(  produce,  is  not  of  and  from  the  true  Vine, 
,  Ijfrom  their  own  carnal  wisdom  and  will ;  they 

*  'me  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  the  world 
2*1  its  spirit,  and  the  greenness  and  life  which  they 
,.-#  in  the  day  of  their  espousals,  being  gone,  men 

er  them  to  their  fellowships,  and  like  withered 
i  ches  they  are  burned  up  as  to  the  sap  of  Di- 
li life  in  their  souls.  They  lose  the  spirit  of 
k.:rnment  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  quali- 
8  o  distinguish  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
;;;*)een  that  ministry  which  comes  from  Christ, 
,-Jk  that  which  is  of  man  and  ministers  death. 

(  by  the  true  burden-bearers  and  messengers  of 
rn«tjord  are  often  borne  down  and  discouraged, 
.-*iid  of  having  their  hands  upheld  by  anointed 
aa  and  Hurs,  and  by  that  strength  which  there 
.,  ij unity — and  thus  degeneracy  is  spread,  and  the 
]*j  is  not  fed  as  it  would  be,  if  all  were  bound 
j.jjlier  in  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the  Grospel  of 
•Mid  peace. 

.Minting  Colours  on  Glass. — A  novel  and  in- 
.  .:'Hj xs  process  for  printing  colours  on  glass  has 
^  invented  by  Henry  Page,  of  London.  The 
:,;Hre  of  calico,  paper,  or  other  suitable  material, 
■  ,^j'-ed  with  size,  gum,  or  starch,  and,  when  dry, 
,  ']lj:sign  is  printed  on  it  with  colours  made  up  in 
.,ttjh  or  oil.    The  size  prevents  the  printed 
"rMs  from  entering  the  surface  on  which  the  de- 
jUUi  printed,  and  when  the  whole  is  dry,  it  may 
pjfl't  rolled  up  until  wanted  to  be  fixed. on  the 
''''M   The  glass  is  then  prepared  by  taking  off 
'  ;  uiihed  surface  with  emery,  or  other  suitable 
M  al,  and  made  quite  rough.    It  is,  in  this 
1  M  'eady  to  receive  a  coat  of  hard  white  varnish, 
'M  copal,  or  other  appropriate  body  varnish, 
I  ii  hen  this  is  done,  and  before  it  dries,  the  sur- 
i  e|  the  printed  design  is  turned  down  upon  it, 

•  ...1  eased  down  evenly.    When  quite  flat,  the 


back  is  wetted  with  water,  which  softens  the  size, 
and  allows  the  fabric  on  which  the  design  was 
printed  to  come  away,  leaving  only  the  printed 
design  on  the  glass.  The  whole  is  dried  off  to- 
gether, and  then  washed  well  in  water,  to  remove 
any  size  that  may  have  passed  in  the  transfer.  The 
design  or  ornament  now  only  requires  hardening, 
and  this  is  effected  by  placing  the  glass  in  a  dry- 
ing stove,  oven,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  care 
being  exercised  that  the  heat  is  applied  slowly,  and 
not  carried  high.  The  heat  is  on  no  account  to  be 
carried  beyond  the  degree  the  nature  of  the  colours 
will  allow  without  injury. 


A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Women. 

(Concluded  from  page  4C.) 
SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

"  If  you  want  a  thing  done,  go  yourself ;  if  not, 
send." 

This  pithy  axiom,  of  which  most  men  know  the 
full  value,  is  by  no  means  so  well  appreciated  by 
women.  One  of  the  very  last  things  we  learn, 
often  through  a  course  of  miserable  helplessness, 
heart-burnings,  difficulties,  contumelies,  and  pain, 
is  the  lesson,  taught  to  boys  from  their  school-days, 
of  self-dependence. 

Its  opposite,  either  plainly  or  impliedly,  has  been 
preached  to  us  all  our  lives.  "  An  independent 
young  lady" — "  a  woman  who  can  take  care  of 
herself" — and  such-like  phrases,  have  become 
tacitly  suggestive  of  hoydenishness,  coarseness  and 
strong-minded  ness. 

And  there  are  many  good  reasons,  ingrained  in 
the  very  tenderest  core  of  woman's  nature,  why 
this  should  be.  We  are  "  the  weaker  vessel " — 
whether  acknowledging  it  or  not,  most  of  us  feel 
this  :  it  becomes  man's  duty  and  delight  to  show 
us  honour  accordingly.  And  this  honour,  dear  as 
it  may  be  to  him  to  give,  is  still  dearer  to  us  to  re- 
ceive. 

Dependence  is  in  itself  an  easy  and  pleasant 
thing :  dependence  upon  one  we  love  perhaps  the 
very  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.  To  resign  one's 
self  totally  and  contentedly  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other; to  have  no  longer  any  need  of  asserting 
one's  rights  or  one's  personality,  knowing  that  both 
are  as  precious  to  that  other  as  they  ever  were  to 
ourselves  ;  to  cease  taking  thought  about  one's  self 
at  all,  and  rest  safe,  at  ease,  assured  that  in  great 
things  and  small  we  shall  be  guided  and  cherished, 
guarded  and  helped — in  fact,  thoroughly  "  taken 
care  of" — how  delicious  is  all  this!  So  delicious, 
that  it  seems  granted  to  very  few  of  us,  and  to 
fewer  still  as  a  permanent  condition  of  being. 

Were  it  our  ordinary  lot,  were  every  woman 
living  to  have  either  father,  brother,  or  husband, 
to  watch  over  and  protect  her,  then,  indeed,  the 
harsh  but  salutary  doctrine  of  self-dependence 
need  never  be  heard  of.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  spite 
of  the  pretty  ideals  of  poets,  the  easy  taking-l'or- 
granted  truths  of  anti-woman  s-rights  educators  of 
female  youth,  this  fact  remains  patent  to  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  and  experience,  that  in  the 
present  day,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  one-half 
of  our  women  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— obliged  to  look  solely  to  themselves  for 
maintenance,  position,  occupation,  amusement,  re- 
putation, life. 

Of  course  I  refer  to  the  large  class  for  which 
these  thoughts  are  meant — the  single  women  ;  who, 
while  most  needing  the  exercise  of  self-dependence, 
are  usually  the  very  last  in  whom  it  is  inculcated, 
or  ever  permitted.  From  babyhood  they  are  given 
to  understand  that  helplessness  is  feminine  and 
beautiful ;  helpfulness — except  in  certain  received 
forms  of  manifestation— unwomanly  and  ugly. 


The  boys  may  do  a  thousand  things  which  are  "  not 
proper  for  little  girls." 

And  herein,  I  think,  lies  the  great  mistake  at 
the  root  of  most  women's  education,  that  the  law 
of  their  existence  is  held  to  be,  not  right,  but 
"propriety."  A  certain  received  notion  of  wo- 
manhood, which  has  descended  from  certain  excel- 
lent great-grandmothers,  admirable  in  its  way,  and 
suited  for  some  sorts  of  women,  but  totally  ignoring 
the  fact  that  each  sex  is  composed  of  individuals, 
differ  "ing  in  character  almost  as  much  from  one  an- 
other as  from  the  opposite  sex — some  men  being 
womanish,  and  some  women  masculine — and  per- 
haps the  finest  types  of  either  combining  the  qua- 
lities of  both — and  that,  therefore,  to  deal  justly, 
there  must  be  set  up  a  standard  of  abstract  right, 
including  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  yet  supe- 
rior to  either.  One  of  the  first  of  its  common 
laws,  or  common  duties,  is  this  of  self-dependence. 

We  women  are,  no  less  than  men,  each  of  us  a 
distinct  existence.  In  two  out  of  the  three  great 
facts  of  our  life,  we  are  certainly  independent,  and 
all  our  life  long  are  accountable  only,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  to  our  own  souls  and  the  Maker  of  them. 
Is  it  natural — is  it  right  even,  that  we  should  be 
expected — and  be  ready  enough,  too,  for  it  is  much 
the  easiest  way — to  hang  our  consciences,  duties, 
actions,  opinions,  upon  some  one  else — some  indivi- 
dual man,  or  some  aggregate  of  mankind  yclept  so- 
ciety ?  Is  this  society  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regu- 
lations as  to  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  not? 
Which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  done  for  us ;  if  not 
done,  or  there  happens  to  be  no  one  to  do  it,  is  it 
to  be  left  undone  ?  And,  alack,  most  frequently 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be,  it  is. 

Every  one's  experience  may  furnish  dozens  of 
cases  of  poor  women  suddenly  thrown  adrift — 
widows  with  families,  orphans  girls,  reduced  gentle- 
women— clinging  helplessly  to  the  skirts  of  every 
male  relative  or  friend  they  have,  sinking  pitiably 
year  after  year,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  charity, 
or  compelled  to  bow  an  honest  pride  to  hardest 
humiliations — every  one  of  which  might  have  been 
spared  them  by  the  early  practice  of  self-depend- 
ence. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say — a  tenderly  reared  and 
tender-hearted  woman — that  if  her  riches  made 
themselves  wings,  as  in  these  times  riches  will,  she 
did  not  know  anything  in  the  world  that  she  could 
turn  her  hand  to,  to  keep  herself  from  starving. 
A  more  pitiable,  and,  in  some  sense,  humiliating 
confession,  could  hardly  have  been  made;  yet  it 
is  that  not  of  hundreds,  but  of  thousands,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sometimes  exceptions  arise  :  here  is  one  : 
Three  young  women,  well  educated  and  refined, 
were  left  orphans,  their  father  dying  just  when  his 
business  promised  to  realize  a  handsome  provision 
for  his  family.  It  was  essentially  a  man's  busi- 
ness— in  many  points  of  view,  decidedly  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Of  course,  friends  thought  "the 
girls"  must  give  it  up,  go  out  as  governesses,  de- 
pend on  relatives,  or  live  in  what  genteel  poverty 
the  sale  of  the  good-will  might  allow.  But  "  the 
girls"  were  wiser.  They  argued  :  "  If  we  had 
been  boys,  it  would  have  been  all  right ;  we  should 
have  carried  on  the  business,  and  provided  for  our 
mother  and  the  whole  family.  Being  women,  we'll 
try  it  still.  It  is  nothing  wrong ;  it  is  simply  dis- 
agreeable. It  needs  common  sense,  activity,  dili- 
gence, and  self-dependence.  We  have  all  these; 
and  what  we  have  not,  we  will  learn."  So  these 
three  elegant  and  well-informed  women  laid  aside 
their  pretty  feminine  uselessnesses  and  pleasant 
idlenesses,  and  set  to  work.  Happily,  the  trade 
was  one  that  required  no  personal  publicity ;  but 
they  had  to  keep  the  books,  manage  the  stock, 
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choose  and  superintend  fit  agents — to  do  things 
most  difficult,  not  to  say  distasteful,  to  women,  and 
to  resign  enjoyments  that,  to  women  of  their  refine- 
ments, must  hare  cost  daily  self-denial.  Yet  they 
did  it;  they  filled  their  father's  place,  sustained 
their  delicate  mother  in  ease  and  luxury,  never 
once  compromising  their  womanhood  by  their 
work,  but  rather  ennobling  the  work  by  their  do- 
ing of  it. 

Another  case  —  different,  and  yet  alike.  A 
young  girl,  an  elder  sister,  had  to  receive  for  step- 
mother a  woman  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
any  honest  man's  wife.  .Not  waiting  to  be  turned 
out  of  her  father's  house,  she  did  a  most  daring 
and  "  improper"  thing— she  left  it,  taking  with  her 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  by  this  means  only 
she  believed  she  could  save  from  harm.  She  set- 
tled them  in  a  Loudon  lodging,  and  worked  for 
them  as  a  daily  governess.  "  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves;"  from  that  day  this  girl 
never  was  dependent  upon  any  human  being;  while 
during  a  long  life  she  has  helped  and  protected 
more  than  I  could  count — pupils  and  pupils'  chil- 
dren, friends  and  their  children,  besides  brothers 
and  sisters-in-law,  nephews  and  nieces,  down  to 
the  slenderest  tie  of  blood,  or  even  mere  strangers. 
And  yet  she  has  never  been  anything  but  a  poor 
governess,  always  independent,  always  able  to  as- 
sist others — because  she  never  was  and  never  will 
be  indebted  to  any  one,  except  for  love  while  she 
lives,  and  for  a  grave  when  she  dies.  May  she 
long  possess  the  one  and  want  the  other! 

And  herein  is  answered  the  "cut  Immo?"  of 
self-depeDdence,  that  its  advantages  end  not  with 
the  original  possessor.  In  this  niueh-sufferiug 
world,  a  woman  who  can  take  care  of  herself,  can 
always  take  care  of  other  people.  She  not  only 
ceases  to  be  an  unprotected  female,  a  nuisance,  and 
a  drag  on  society,  but  her  working- value  therein 
is  doubled  and  trebled,  and  society  respects  her 
accordingly.  Even  her  kindly  male  friends,  no 
longer  afraid  that  when  the  charm  to  their  vanity 
of  "  being  of  use  to  a  lady"  has  died  out,  they 
shall  be  saddled  with  a  perpetual  claimant  for  all 
manner  of  advice  and  assistance,  the  first  not  al- 
ways followed,  and  the  second  often  accepted 
Without  gratitude — even  they  yield  an  involuntary 
consideration  to  a  lady  who  gives  them  no  more 
trouble  than  she  can  avoid,  and  is  always  capable 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  herself  in  all  things — 
ho  far  as  the  natural  decorums  of  her  sex  allow. 
True,  these  have  their  limits,  which  it  would  be 
folly,  if  not  worse,  for  her  to  attempt  to  pass ;  but 
a  certain  fine  instinct,  which,  we  Hatter  ourselves, 
is  native  to  us  women,  will  generally  indicate  the 
di\i-ion  between  brave  self-reliance  and  bold  as- 
sumption. 

h  rhnps  the  line  is  easiest  drawn,  as  in  most 
difficulties,  where  duty  ends  and  pleasure  begins. 
Wo  should  rcsj>cct  one  who,  on  a  mi.-^ion  of  mercy 
or  necessity,  went  through  the  lowest  portions  of 
St.  liiles  or  the  Gallowgate;  we  should  be  rather 
disgust.  >\  if  she  did  it  for  mere  umu.-emciit  or  bra- 
vado. All  honour  to  the  poor  sempstress  or  gov- 
erness who  trav.  r-.  *  London  streets  alone,  at  all 
hours  of  day  or  night,  unguarded  except  by  Ik  r 
own  modesty;  but  the  strong-minded  female  who 
would  venture  on  a  solitary  expedition  to  investi- 
gate the  humours  of  Oemonic  Gardens  or  (.reeli- 
wich  lair,  though  perfectly  "  respectable,"  would 
be  an  exceedingly  condciniiaUr  s.>rt  of  personage. 
There  are  many  things  at  which,  as  mere  pleasures, 
a  woman  has  a  right  to  hesitate  ;  there  is  no  siDgle 
duty,  whether  or  not  it  lies  in  the  ordinary  line  01 
lier  sex,  from  which  she  ought  to  shrink,  if  it  is 
plainly  set  before  her. 

Those  who  are  the  strongest  advocates  for  the 


passive  character  of  our  sex,  its  claims,  proprieties 
ind  restrictions,  are,  I  have  often  noticed,  if  the 
most  sensitive,  not  always  the  justest  or  most  gen- 
erous. I  have  seen  ladies,  no  longer  either  young 
or  pretty,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  traversing  a 
street's  length  at  night,  yet  never  hesitate  at  being 
"  fetched  "  by  some  female  servant,  who  was  both 
young  and  pretty,  and  to  whom  the  danger  of  the 
expedition,  or  of  the  late  return  alone,  was  by  far 
the  greater  of  the  two.  I  have  known  anxious 
mothers,  who  would  not  for  worlds  be  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  sending  their  daughters  unchaperoned 
to  the  theatre  or  a  ball — and  very  right,  too  ! — 
yet  send  out  some  other  woman's  young  daughter, 
at  eleven  V.  M.,  to  the  stand  for  a  cab,  or  to  the 
public-house  for  a  supply  of  beer.  It  never  strikes 
them  that  the  doctrine  of  female  dependence  ex- 
tends beyond  themselves,  whom  it  suits  so  easily, 
and  to  whom  it  saves  so  much  trouble ;  that  either 
every  woman,  be  she  servant  or  mistress,  semp- 
stress or  fine  lady,  is  to  receive  the  "protection" 
suitable  to  her  degree  ;  or  that  each  is  to  be  edu- 
cated into  a  selt-dependence,  which  will  at  least 
enable  her  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice  even,  nor 
allow  an  over-delicacy  for  one  woman  to  trench  on 
the  rights,  conveniences,  and  honest  feelings  of  an- 
other. 

We  must  help  ourselves.  In  this  curious  phase 
of  social  history,  when  marriage  is  apparently 
ceasing  to  become  the  common  lot,  and  a  happy 
marriage  the  most  uncommon  lot  of  all,  we  must 
educate  our  women  into  what  is  far  better  than 
any  blind  clamour  for  ill-defined  "  rights" — into 
what  ought  always  to  be  the  foundations  of  rights 
— duties.  And  there  is  one,  the  silent  practice  of 
which  will  secure  to  them  almost  every  right  they 
can  fairly  need — the  duty  of  self-dependence.  Not 
after  any  amazonian  fashion  :  no  mutilating  of  fair 
womanhood  in  order  to  assume  the  unnatural  ar- 
mour of  men ;  but  simply  by  the  full  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
which  heaven  has  endowed  women,  severally  and 
collectively,  in  different  degrees ;  allowing  no  one 
to  rust  or  lie  idle,  merely  because  their  owner  is  a 
woman.  And,  above  all,  let  us  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  real  womanliness  by  teaching  our  maidens 
from  their  cradle  that  the  priceless  pearl  of  deco- 
rous beauty,  chastity  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  ex- 
ists in  themselves  alone;  that  a  singlc*hearted  and 
I  pure-minded  woman  may  go  through  the  world, 
like  Spenser's  Una,  suffering,  indeed,  but  never  de- 
j  fenceless ;  footsore  and  smirched,  but  never  taint- 
ed :  exposed,  doubtless,  to  many  trials,  yet  never 
either  degraded  or  humiliated,  unless  by  her  own 
act  she  humiliates  herself. 

*  *  Young  girls,  trust  yourselves;  rely  on 
yourselves  |  JSe  assured  that  no  outward  circuin- 
stanees  will  harm  you  while  you  keep  the  jewel  of 
purity  in  your  bosom,  and  are  ever  ready  with  the 
steadfast,  clean  right  hand,  of  which,  till  you  use 
it,  you  never  know  the  strength,  though  it  be  only 
a  woman's  hand.  *        *        *        *  * 

lYrhaps  at  no  age  since  Eve's  were  women  rated 
so  exclusively  at  their  own  personal  worth,  apart 
from  poetic  flattery  or  unmanly  d»  p;-<  nation ;  at 
no  time  in  the  world's  history  judged  to  entirely  by 
their  individual  merits,  and  respected  according  to 
the  resjM  ct  which  they  earn  for  themselves.  And 
shall  we  esteem  ourselves  so  meanly  as  to  consider 
tin-  BOjuffl  I  Shall  we  not  rather  accept  our  posi- 
tion, difficult  indeed,  and  requiring  from  us  more 
than  the  world  ever  required  before;  but  from  its 
very  difficulty  rendered  the  most  honourable? 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  men ;  for  that,  I  sup- 
pose, lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  amiable  hesita- 
tions. "Gentlemen  don't  like  such  and  such 
things."    "Gentlemen  fancy  to  nnd  so  unfemi- 


mne."  My  dear  little  foolish  cowards,  do  y( 
think  a  man — a  good  man,  in  any  relation  of  lit 
ever  loves  a  woman  the  more  for  esteeming  her  tl 
less  ?  or  likes  her  better  for  transferring  all  h 
burdens  to  his  shoulders,  and  pinning  her  co 
science  to  his  sleeve  ?  Or,  even  if  he  did  like 
is  a  woman's  divinity  to  be  man — or  God  ? 

And  here,  piercing  to  the  Foundation  of  i 
truth — I  think  we  may  find  the  truth  concerni:. 
self-dependence,  which  is  only  real  and  only  vak| 
ble  when  its  root  is  not  in  self  at  all — when  \ 
strength  is  drawn  not  from  man,  but  from  tl 
Higher  and  Diviner  Source  whence  every  indi ; 
dual  soul  proceeds,  and  to  which  alone  itis?, 
countable.  As  soon  as  any  woman,  old  or  youij 
once  feels  that,  not  as  a  vague  sentimental  belij 
but  as  a  tangible,  practical  law  of  life,  all  we£ 
ness  ends,  all  doubt  departs:  she  recognizes  tj 
glory,  honour,  and  beauty  of  her  existence ;  she  | 
no  longer  afraid  of  its  pains ;  she  desires  not  i 
shift  one  atom  of  its  responsibilities  to  anothi 
She  is  content  to  take  it  just  as  it  is,  from  a 
hands  of  the  All-Father;  her  only  care  being! 
so  fulfil  it,  that  while  the  world  at  large  may  | 
cognize  and  profit  by  her  self-dependence,  she  h|' 
self,  knowing  that  the  utmost  strength  lies  in  ■ 
deepest  humility,  recognizes,  solely  and  above  J 
her  dependence  upon  God. 


For  "The  Friend 

The  following  interesting  letter,  dated  Gernij 
town,  Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1828,  addressed  by  j 
Godman,  to  his  medical  friend,  Dr.  Judson,  (a  u 
geon  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  S.,)  in  the  last  stagi' 
consumption,  which  truly  contrasts  the  death- 
scene  of  the  infidel  with  that  of  the  christian, ' 
not  lost  upon  his  friend,  to  whom  it  was  addres; 
It  described  his  condition,  and  reached  his  hea 

"  In  relation  to  dying,  my  dear  friend,  you  t 
like  a  sick  man,  and  just  as  I  used  to  do,  Wi 
very  despondent.  Death  is  a  debt  we  all  ow<|»| 
nature,  and  must  eventually  ensue  from  a  n\ 
wearing  out  of  the  machine,  if  not  from  disall 
Nature  certainly  has  a  strong  abhorrence  to  i 
cessation  of  corporeal  action,  and  all  animals  f|i 
a  dread  of  death,  who  are  conscious  of  its  approll 
A  part  of  our  dread  of  death  is  purely  pbysn 
and  is  avoidable  only  by  a  philosophical  convicjl 
of  its  necessity  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  drill) 
and  the  terrors  with  which  the  avenues  to  the  gjl 
are  surrounded,  are  from  another,  and  more  pc|l 
source.  '  'Tis  conscience  that  makes  cowards  <il 
all,'  and  forces  us  by  our  terrors  to  confess,  ;i 
we  dread  something  beyond  physical  dissolu  I 
and  that  we  are  terrified,  not  at  merely  ceasirt 
breathe,  but  that  we  have  not  lived  as  we  ougH 
have  done,  have  not  effected  the  good  that«| 
within  the  compass  of  our  abilities;  and  ncgkM 
to  exercise  the  talents  we  possessed  to  the  grew 
advantage.  The  only  remedy  for  this  fea  4 
death,  is  to  be  sought  by  approaching  the  Ai  ij 
of  all  things  in  the  way  prescribed  by  himself,^ 
not  according  to  our  own  foolish  iinaginataj 
Humiliation  of  pride,  denial  of  self,  subjectic  * 
evil  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  an  entire  M 
mission  to  his  will  for  support  and  direction,  arJj 
best  preparatives  for  such  an  approach.  A  pelaj 
of  the  gospels,  in  a  spirit  of  real  inquiry,  af 
direction  how  to  act,  will  certainly  teach  the  * 
In  these  gospels  the  Saviour  himself  has  pre; 
his  own  doctrines,  and  he  who  runs  may  read 
has  prescribed  the  course  ;  he  shows  how  th«J 
proval  and  mercy  of  God  may  be  won;  he  tA 
how  awfully  corrupt  is  man's  nature,  and  4 
deadly  his  pride  and  stubbornnesss  of  heart,  '* 
eauses  him  to  try  every  subterfuge  to  avoi  M 
humiliating  confession  of  his  own  wcakn«M»M 
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ance,  and  folly.  But  the  same  blessed  hand  has 
tripped  death  of  all  the  terrors  which  brooded 
urouiid  the  grave,  and  converted  the  gloomy  re- 
:eptacle  of  our  mortal  remains  into  the  portal  of 
:  ife  and  light.  O  !  let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
ichteous ;  let  my  last  end  and  future  state  be  like 
lis. 

¥  This  is  all  I  know  on  the  subject.    I  am  no 
;  heologian,  and  have  as  great  an  aversion  to  priest- 
.  raft  as  one  can  entertain.    I  was  once  an  infidel, 
i  s  I  told  you  in  the  West  Indies.    I  became  a 
i  hristian,  from  conviction  produced  by  the  candid 
i  nquiry  recommended  to  you.    I  know  of  no  other 
!  ray  in  which  death  can  be  stripped  of  its  terrors ; 
ertainly  noDe  better  can  be  wished.  Philosophy 
li  a  fool,  and  pride  a  madman.    Many  persons  die 
rith  what  is  called  manly  firmness,  that  is,  having 
l  cted  a  part  all  their  lives,  according  to  their  pride- 
j  a.1  creed,  they  must  die  game.    They  put  on  as 
imooth  a  face  as  they  can,  to  impose  on  the  spec- 
litors,  and  die  firmly.    But  this  is  all  deception; 
i he  true  state  of  their  minds  at  the  very  time,  nine 
( mes  out  of  ten,  is  worse  than  the  most  horrible 
naginings  even  of  hell  itself.  Some  who  have  lived 
MSB  adapted  to  sear  their  conscience,  and  petrify 
1 11  the  moral  sensibilities,  die  with  a  kind  of  indif- 
lerence  similar  to  that  with  which  a  hardened  con- 
ict  submits  to  a  new  infliction  of  disgraceful  pun- 
hment.    But  the  man  who  dies  as  a  man  ought 
l)  die,  is  the  humble-minded,  believing  christian; 
□e  who  has  tasted  and  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of 
ireation,  who  has  had  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
l  isdom  and  glory  of  his  Creator ;  who  has  felt  the 
lanity  of  merely  worldly  pursuits  and  motives,  and 
i  jeen  permitted  to  know  the  mercies  of  a  blessed 
►  redeemer,  as  he  approaches  the  narrow  house  ap- 
r  ointed  for  all  the  living.    Physical  death  may 
(luse  his  senses  to  shrink  and  fail  at  the  trial;  but 
I  jis  mind,  sustained  by  the  Bock  of  Ages,  is  serene 

•  j  id  unwavering.  He  relies  not  on  his  own  right 
;  nusness,  for  that  would  be  vain ;  but  the  arms  of 
<  'ercy  are  beneath  him,  the  ministering  spirits  of 
»i.e  Omnipotent  are  around  him.  He  does  not 
a  I  e  manfully,  but  he  rests  in  Jesus ;  he  blesses  his 
i  liends,  he  casts  his  hope  on  One  all-powerful  to 

stain  and  mighty  to  save,  then  sleeps  in  peace. 

•  i  c  is  dead — but  liveth;  for  he  who  is  the  resur- 
iction  and  the  life,  has  declared,  "Whoso  be- 

•veth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
\  he."  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  belie veth  in  me, 
i  all  never  die." 


this,  he  draws  into  his  lungs  a  quantity  of  irritating 
and  stimulating  dust,  which  is  by  no  means  whole- 
some. Then  sitting  down  at  the  table  in  his  office 
— on  which  is  a  long  row  of  little  porcelain  cups 
and  a  pot  of  hot  water — he  draws  the  tea,  and 
tastes  the  infusion.  In  this  way  he  classifies  the 
different  sorts  to  the  minutest  shade,  marks  the 
different  prices,  and  is  then  ready  to  compare  his 
work  with  the  invoice.  The  skill  of  these  tasters 
is  fairly  marvellous,  but  the  effect  of  the  business 
on  their  health  is,  as  I  have  said,  ruinous.  They 
grow  lean,  nervous  and  consumptive." 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 
ABRAHAM  MOSS. 

Abraham  Moss  was  for  many  years  a  minister, 
residing  at  or  near  Salem,  West  Jersey.  A  few 
months  before  his  decease  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, bringing  a  certificate  informing  that  he  was 
of  an  "  orderly  conversation,  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  in 
unity  with  Friends," — adding  that  his  ministry 
was  well  received.  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
testify  that  during  the  time  he  resided  within  their 
limits,  his  ministry  was  to  "  satisfaction."  He  de- 
ceased Twelfth  month  9th,  1748,  "in  unity  with 
Friends." 

DAVID  DAWES. 
David  Dawes,  a  minister  "  of  an  innocent  and 
inoffensive  life  and  conversation,"  died  at  Wrights- 
town,  Bucks  County,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1748. 

ALICE  GRIFFITH. 

Alice  Griffith,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Griffith,  of 
North  Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  who  feared 
the  Lord  from  her  youth,  and  was  remarkable  for 
her  modesty  and  plainness.  After  her  marriage, 
she  manifested  a  religious  concern  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Truth  and  the  welfare  of  those  professing 
it.  Being  a  woman  of  great  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  heart,  she  became  very  serviceable ;  was 
zealous  for  maintaining  good  order  and  Christian 
discipline  in  the  Church,  and  was  long  a  member 
of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

She  was  well  qualified  for  the  weighty  service  of 
visiting  families,  having  at  times  in  such  opportu- 
nities to  communicate  of  her  own  experience,  and 
tell  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  Under  a 
good  degree  of  Divine  influence,  she  would  be 
drawn  forth  in  opening  Divine  mysteries,  as  though 
she  had  been  in  a  large  assembly,  as  many  could 
testily  who  were  sensibly  reached — yea  baptized 
under  her  ministry.  On  these  visits  she  was  mostly 
full  of  good  matter,  well-adapted  and  suitable  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  individuals  and 
families. 

"  She  was  often  concerned  to  stir  up  her  friends, 
to  a  close  attendance  of  meetings,  both  on  First 
and  other  days,  as  also  to  observe  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, being  herself  a  good  example  therein, 
until,  by  old  age  and  infirmity  of  body,  she  was 
disabled,  which  was  about  three  years  before  her 
removal.  Notwithstanding  the  circumspect  life 
and  watchful  state,  she  was  observed  to  be  in,  yet 
in  the  time  of  her  weakness,  she  was  visited  with 
great  discouragement  and  dejection,  as  may  appear 
by  her  following  expressions. 

"  At  a  certain  time  she  was  heard  to  say,  '  Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  withdraw  thyself  from  me,  and 
1  cleanliness  of  it.  He  next  takes  a  quantity  of  I  not  shew  for  what  cause  I  am  thus  afflicted.  I 
i  herb  in  his  hand,  and,  breathing  his  warm  j  have  been  acquainted  with  thy  righteous  judgments, 
iath  on  it,  snuffs  up  the  fragrance.    In  doing! which  were  ever  mixed  with  mercy;  but  now,  my 


trouble  is  more  than  I  am  well  able  to  bear,  being 
almost  ready  to  sink.' 

"Again  she  was  heard  to  say,  'Lord,  wherein 
have  1  offended  thee  !  what  part  of  my  duty  have 
I  neglected,  that  thou  shouldst  thus  hide  thy  face 
from  me  ?  Time  was,  when  my  hope  in  full  as- 
surance was  to  rest  in  thee,  but  now  I  fear  I  shall 
become  a  cast-away.'  At  another  time  she  said, 
'  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  thus  afflicted, 
Lord,  shall  there  be  any  end  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ma- 
ny sweet  times  and  opportunities  I  have  had  when 
alone,  but  now  am  left  as  in  the  dark,  fearing  to 
make  one  step  forward  lest  I  stumble,  he  that 
once  was  my  guide  has  now  left  me.'  Again,  '  I 
still  desire  to  be  willing  to  suffer  whilst  in  this 
body,  anything  thou  mayst  please  to  bring  upon 
me,  be  the  exercise  of  what  kind  soever,  if  thou 
wilt  favour  me  with  thy  living  presence ;  then, 
Lord,  shall  not  anything  be  too  near  or  dear  to 
part  with,  or  to  suffer  for  thy  name-sake.  Yea, 
Lord,  if  thou  should  see  meet  to  deprive  me  of  my 
sight  or  hearing,  health  or  speech,  let  me  never 
murmur,  but  Oh  !  give  patience  to  bear  this  inex- 
pressible exercise  to  the  end.'  One  morning,  after 
calling  her  two  daughters,  she  said,  '  Put  by  your 
work,  my  children,  for  I  have  to  tell  you  of  a  glo- 
rious visitation  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour  me 
with.  As  I  was  making  my  supplication  to  him 
for  deliverance  and  redemption  from  my  sore  ex- 
ercise, and  to  obtain  some  refreshment  to  my  poor 
distressed  soul,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to 
answer  my  request  in  a  satisfactory  manner  :  He 
opened  the  eye  of  my  mind,  to  see  him  coming  in 
his  glory  to  relieve  me  from  my  long  distress. 
May  my  whole  trust  and  confidence  ever  abide  in 
him,  who  has  so  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  that  pain 
and  grief  vanished  away.  This  glorious  season 
surpassed  all  that  ever  I  had  known  before  :  At 
which  time,  the  Lord  gave  me  a  sure  promise,  that, 
although  my  afflictions  were  many,  and  more  I  had 
yet  to  go  through,  yet  1  should,  in  the  end,  be  re- 
warded with  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  the  king- 


Tea  Tasting. — A  New  York  correspondent  gives 
e  following  particulars  of  the  effects  of  tea-tasting 
d  sampling  upon  the  constitutions  of  those  en- 
ged  in  the  business  : 

"  The  death  of  a  famous  tea  broker  in  this  city 
:ely  calls  to  mind  the  curious  nature  of  his  busi- 

ss.    I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  at  the  West 

ow  that  their  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  the 
irb  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,  is  the  cause 

the  establishment  of  a  profession,  called  1  tea- 
ming'— which  is  as  certain  death  to  a  man  as  the 
htinued  practice  of  opium-eating.  The  success 
)  the  tea  broker  or  taster  depends  upon  the  trained 
puracy  of  his  no3C  and  palate,  his  experience  in 
1 3  wants  of  the  American  market  and  a  keen  bu- 
i  ess  tact.  If  he  has  these  qualities  in  high  culti- 
jtion,  he  may  make  from  §20,000  to  $40,000  per 
j  num  while  he  lives,  and  die  of  ulceration  of  the 

1  'c8, 

"  He  overhauls  a  cargo  of  tea,  classifies  it  and 
■I  termines  the  value  of  each  sort.    In  doing  this, 
fir.-t  looks  at  the  colour  of  the  leaf  and  the  gen- 


and 


peace 


with  more  to  the  same 


dom  of  rest 
effect. 

"  It  was  observed  that  a  change  appeared  in  her 
countenance  from  that  time  forward,  being  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  and  never  sad  as  before. 

"  Her  decease  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  1749,  and  she  was  buried  on  the  3d  of  the 
same." 

JUDITH  SHARP, 

An  Elder  of  Germantown  Meeting,  "exemplary 
in  plainness  and  in  diligence  in  attending  meet- 
ings," deceased  in  the  Third  month,  1749. 

MARY  WILKINS. 

Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Wilkins,  a  member  of 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  was  an  acceptable 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  She  "  was  a  zealous  wo- 
man, and  kind  to  the  poor."  She  deceased  Fourth 
month,  1749. 

JOHN  HOELINGSHEAD, 
Of  Chester  Meeting,  West  Jersey,  was  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings  and  exemplary  therein.  He 
was  a  true  lover  of  his  Friends,  and  being  well 
qualified  for  usefulness  and  hospitably  disposed,  he 
was  very  serviceable  to  his  Friends  and  neighbours. 
He  departed  this  life  in  1749,  being  abont  75  years 
of  age. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Artesian  Wells  on  the  Prairies. — A  gentleman, 
writing  from  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  in  reference 
to  Artesian  wells  in  that  county,  says  :— "  Three 
Artesian  wells  have  succeeded  admirably  in  this 
county.    The  water  rises  over  the  top,  and  runs 
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off  in  a  fine  stream.    The  opinion  is  quite  preva 
lent  here  now,  that  good  wells  of  this  kind  may  be 
secured  anywhere  in  our  prairies,  at  an  expense  of 
81.50  per  foot,  and  at  this  level  they  will  not  have 
to  sink  them  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  feet." 


For  "  Tln>  Friend." 

"Seek  first  (he  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Righteous- 
ness." 

"  When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad 
in  the  earth,  then,"  it  was  declared  by  the  prophet, 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
ness''— when  our  outward  rests  and  dependence  are 
beinn  broken  up  and  destroyed,  then  it  is  that  we 
are  made  to  look  and  seek  to  Him  for  help,  com- 
fort and  support,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our 
blessings,  outward  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  who 
"briugeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high — the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low" — making  us  to  see  that 
il  other  lords  beside  Him  have  had  dominion  over 
us" — chastening  us  for  exceeding  the  bounds  which 
he  hath  set  to  our  love  and  pursuit  of  outward 
things ;  for  he  hath  declared,  "  If  ye  love  anything 
more  than  me,  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me" — that  if 
we  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  us  off  forever. 

"  The  Lord  cometh  out  of  his  place  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity;" 
wherefore  let  us  bear  his  indignation,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  him,  and  seek  to  abide  in  the 
faith  aud  patience  of  the  saints,  until  the  storm  of 
his  anger  is  overpast ;  whereby  our  hearts  may  be 
cleaned  from  those  worldly  lusts  which  have  sepa- 
rated between  us  aud  our  first  love,  causing  us  to 
forget  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  and  sure 
mercies.  Outward  prosperity  is  often  adverse  to 
our  spiritual  progress  or  religious  growth,  blunting 
our  sense  of  the  goodness  of  our  gracious  Benefac- 
tor, causing  us  to  withhold  the  sacrifices  of  praise 
ami  thauksnivin^ — which  should  be  offered  under  a 
sense  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  hinifor  our  every 
enjoyment — whereby  we  are  brought  under  judg- 
BD  nt  and  condemnation,  and  made  to  behold  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  for  sin — for  our  forgetfulness  of 
him  who  hath  created  us  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  glory,  and  preserved  us,  even  to  the  present 
hoar,  that  we  might  bring  honour  to  his  name. 

"  Oh  I  whither  shall  we  flee 
'Mid  the  convulsion  of  tlicse  thick'ning  storms, 
(This  heaving  oceuu  of  vicissitude,) 
To  find  some  quiet  hiivcu  of  repose 
Safe  from  the  tempest  shock?    Lo  !  from  an  ark, 
Killing  triumphant  o'er  the  angry  deep, 
Accents  of  love  proceed  I    It  is  the  voice 
Of  an  unchanging  (iod,  changeless  alone 
Amid  all  chnnge  I    Oh,  blessed  hiding  placet 
As  louder  raged  the  hurricane  of  old, 
And  mightier  was  the  flow  of  gushing  waters 
On  a  submerged  earth,  the  higher  rose 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  fonming  surge, — 
1'roof  to  tin-  r.mr  of  element  il  war, — 
The  Patriarch  s  nrk  ;  so  christian  mourner!  safe 
Within  thy  cov'nant  shelter,  wave  on  wave 
May  roll  MCCMtivt  over  thee,  us  if 
TIip  rilled  fountains  of  the  deep  were  suffcr'd 
To  rn>t  at  their  pleasure  ;  but  each  billow 
Uplift*  thee  farther  from  the  shores  of  Time 
Nearer  thy  God ;  and  n*  behind  thou  lcav'st 
m      A  devastated  earth,  Faith  elevates 
Above  the  wrecks  of  sublunary  bliss, 
And  brings  thee  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven  I" 

Daring  the  troubles  which  have  of  late  been 
prevailing  in  the  commercial  world,  have  we  not 
been  reminded  of  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
"■they  that  will  be  rich,  full  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,"  for  "  the  love  of  money"  is  declared  to  be 
"  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  while  some  have 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 
And  it  lias  been  testified  that  "  the  love  of  wealth, 


and  the  results  of  it,  are  and  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  the  degeneracy  visible  in  the  families  of 
many  Frieuds  of  modern  time."  Many  in  profes- 
sion with  Friends  have  engaged  in  the  rivalry 
and  competition  which  is  found  in  the  commercial 
world,  iu  order  to  luisten  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
and  even  where  this  has  been  attained,  they  have 
continued  to  hazard  their  means  and  reputation, 
by  widely  extending  their  trade  or  business,  to  the 
exclusiou  of  the  younger  and  more  needy,  who 
have  been  kept  back  from  adequate  success, 
through  the  exercise  of  an  insatiable  desire  on  the 
part  of  their  older  and  wealthy  competitors  to  ab- 
sorb too  great  a  portion  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  business. 

It  is  a  common  fault,  for  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  business,  to  continue  too  long  in  it, 
not  only  to  their  own  and  others'  disadvantage,  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  but  to  the  loss  of  that  tender- 
ness of  feeling  which  might  have  attended  their 
earlier  career,  when  their  motives  for  labour  were 
more  pure  and  unselfish.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  compatible  with  our  true  interest,  that  the  best 
of  our  time  and  energies  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  outward  possessions,  to  the  exclusion 
or  neglect  of  higher  duties ;  for  thereby  we  should 
fail  of  regarding  the  injunction  to  "  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  to  which 
is  attached  the  promise  that  all  things  necessary 
shall  be  added — not  luxuries  and  superfluities. 

The  Camel  Experiment. — A  letter  from  Lieut. 
Beale,  of  the  army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
at  El  Passo,  in  July,  furnishes  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment  autho- 
rized by  Congress  for  introducing  camels  as  means 
of  transportation  across  the  distant  plains  and 
deserts,  that  lie  on  the  route  of  many  of  our  mili- 
tary outposts.  He  states  that  though  laboring  under 
all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  packing  the  camel,  the  party 
had  traversed  a  long  distance  and  rough  region 
through  Texas,  without  an  accident,  and  with  the 
beasts  in  much  better  condition  than  if  the  service 
had  been  performed  by  mules.  At  starting,  each 
camel  was  packed  with  seven  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  journey  was  pursued  in  this  way,  until  the 
forage,  of  which  the  burthen  was  mostly  composed, 
was  gradually  reduced.  This  experience  encour- 
ages the  confident  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  transit 
will  be  accomplished  without  difficulty  and  with 
corresponding  success.  If  so,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
periment, as  a  permament  auxiliary  to  transporta- 
tion for  the  army,  and  doubtless,  eventually,  for  the 
purposes  of  remote  commerce  in  New  Mexico  and 
the  adjoining  territory,  will  be  demonstrated  satis- 
factorily. 

Their  value  as  scouts  attached  to  infantry  com- 
panies, for  Indian  hostilities,  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  supplies  of  water  are  limited  and 
had,  is  regarded  as  very  great  in  conducting  ope- 
rations. All  the  camels,  with  three  exceptions, 
employed  in  this  expedition,  are  females,  while  the 
regular  burdcu  camel  of  the  East  is  of  the  male 
species,  aud  capable  of  carrying  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  his  mate.  So  that  this  disadvantage  must 
be  added  to  others  in  estimating  the  results  thus 
lar.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  the  camels 
consumed,  and  seemed  to  prosper  upon,  a  sort  of 
tood  rejected  even  by  mules,  and  which  grows  in 
rank  luxuriance  in  the  most  barren  of  the  Ameri- 
can deserts.  This  food  is  known  as  the  greased 
wood,  a  small  hitter  bush,  of  no  known  use  whatever, 
except  in  being  now  valuable  as  camel  forage. 
They  would  eat  grass  when  staked  out,  but  if  kit 
to  follow  their  own  instincts,  would  leave  the  best 
ground,  aud  browse  greedily  on  bushes  of  any  kind 


in  preference.    The  apprehension  entertained  at  th 
starting  of  the  expedition,  that  the  feet  of  the  ani 
mals  would  give  out  in  crossing  the  gravelly  roat 
from  San  Antonio  to  El  Passo,  was  not  verified  it 
any  particular.    The  whole  route  between  thosi 
two  points  is  stated  to  be  terribly  trying  on  unshoe 
feet,  being  covered  with  a  small  gravel  of  coarse 
angular,  and  flinty  formation  which  acts  on  thi 
feet  like  a  steel  rasp.    All  the  camels  journeyet  | 
without  injury,  while  every  unshod  horse  and  niuli  i 
struck  lame.    This  difference  is  attributed  not  s<  j 
much  to  the  spongy  substance  which  forms  thi  I 
foot  of  the  camel,  as  to  the  regularity  of  motioi;  ~ 
with  which  the  foot  is  raised  and  put  down. 

What  we  have  heretofore  known  of  the  naturt!  i 
of  the  camel,  has  been  fully  established  in  the  pre  I  j 
sent  expedition.    He  is  docile,  patient,  manageablt 
and  much  more  easily  worked  than  the  mule.   Ht  , 
kneels  willingly  down  to  receive  his  load,  and  wait) 
to  be  packed  without  any  resistance.    Luring  par  ] 
of  the  journey,  the  camels  were  sometimes  withou  t  • 
water  for  twenty-six  hours,  with  the  mercury  scor  j  i 
ing  104  degrees,  and  when  offered  drink  at  thtjL'i 
end  of  that  time,  they  seemed  indifferent  to  it,  anc 
some  of  them  refused.    It  is  quite  manifest  fron 
these  facts,  that  this  useful  animal  is  destined 
become  a  denizen  of  our  western  plains,  and  : 
means  of  civilization  in  promoting  regular  am 
prompt  intercourse  between  remote  points  in  thi 
vast  deserts  which  stretch  away  on  the  frontier, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  have  heretofore  raised  se 
rious  barriers  to  transit  between  the  Mississippi  ant 
Pacific. — North  American. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 


Sarah  Gmbb  to- 


Bury,  Third  mo.  30th,  1823. 

"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  tha 
love  God" — there  is  much  in  it.  We  are  hereb 
given  to  understand  that  none  of  our  painful  feel 
ings  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  eartl 
whose  wisdom  and  mercy  are  infinite,  and  we  ma 
be  assured  he  is  the  rich  rewarder.  To  be  ac 
counted  worthy  to  be  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  t 
have  it  heated  to  more  than  the  usual  degree,  i 
the  way  to  become  of  the  fine  gold  ;  for  while  "  th 
fining  pot  is  for  silver,  the  furnace  is  for  gold ; 
and  it  is  to  such  that  the  living,  eternal  word  goe 
forth,  "  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ; 
have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction." 

The  creature  will  feel  distressed,  when  it  feel 
that  it  must  be  nothing,  that  the  great  Name  ma 
be  all  in  all.  We  must  be  willing  to  lay  our  bodit 
even  with  the  ground,  to  be  walked  over,  to  fet 
ourselves  as  the  dust,  again  and  again,  if  we  com 
to  be  altogether  of  God's  workmanship,  and  hi 
works  praise  him  through  us,  as  well  as  in  us, 
and  most  assuredly  he  will  favour  the  dust  (j 
Ziou,  and  honour  those  in  whom  he  delights. 


Eleventh  mo.  11th,  1824. 
Thus  it  is  permitted  that  we  should  be  tossej 

with  tempest  but  I  hope  against  hope,  for 

can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  we  havj 
desired  to  do  his  will  (even  perfectly)  here  o 
earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  have  countc, 
nothing  too  near  to  part  with,  to  follow  the  leai' 
ings  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  surely  he  will  m 
now  utterly  forsake  us,  though  "  he  maketh  tL 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  walkcth  upon  the  wings  < 
the  wind."  Saraii  Grubb. 


T/ie  Bisluop  and  his  Birds — Docs  it  ever  occn 
to  you,  my  friends,  as  you  sit  cosily  down  to  rca  j 
a  good  book,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  you  are  ah 
to  do  so?    Or  do  you  forget  all  about  the  matte, 
and  think  only  of  your  book  ?    I  am  afraid  tb 
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ist  state  of  mind  is  the  most  probable.  The  fact 
!,  all  of  us  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  blessings  we 
ave,  and  keep  wishing  for  those  we  have  not ;  and, 
'  we  were  to  obtain  what  we  desire,  very  likely 
e  should  throw  them  aside  also,  and  commence 
ankeriDg  after  something  else. 
Well,  to  desire  proper  things  is  very  commend- 
ble,  only  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  blessings  we 
ave.  To  be  able  to  read  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lucational  blessings  that  you  can  be  possessed  of; 
;  id  you  ought  never  to  take  a  book  or  a  paper 
to  your  hands  without  thinking  how  blessed  you 

In  our  own  New-England,  boys  and  girls  have 
ery  facility  for  instruction  in  reading.  It  is,  in- 
•ed,  rare  to  find  one  who  cannot  read,  unless  it 

■  a  child  of  foreign  parents.  But  it  must  be  re- 
;  3mbered  that  no  other  people  under  the  sun  have 
1  vantages  like  ours.  Education,  in  most  enlight- 
'  ed  countries  even,  is  expensive,  and  obtained  with 

(ficulty ;  but  among  us  you  can  hardly  get  out  of 
1  ;ht  of  a  school-house,  where  free  schools  are  kept 
1  If  the  year  round. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  Bishop  and 
'?  Birds  ?  Here  it  is  :  A  worthy  bishop,  who  died 
ely  at  Batisbon,  had  for  his  coat  of  arms  two  fidd- 
les, with  the  motto,  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
[i-  a  farthing  ? "  This  strange  device  had  often 
i^ited  the  attention  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
:'  iny  persons  had  wished  to  know  its  origin.  It 
-is  generally  understood  that  the  good  man  had 
«')sen  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  bore  reference  to 
j  t! ae  event  in  his  early  life.  One  day  an  intimate 
rljind  asked  him  its  meaning,  and  the  bishop  re- 
]  ;d  by  relating  the  following  story  : 
j  'Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  little  boy  resided  in  a 

J age  near  Diliengen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
i  parents  were  very  poor,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
n  boy  could  walk  he  was  sent  into  the  woods  to 
mk  up  some  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew  older 
I'  father  taught  him  to  pick  the  juniper-berries, 
a  carry  them  to  a  neighbouring  distiller,  who 
Tijited  them  for  making  hollands. 

;  Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task; 
a  on  his  road  he  passed  the  open  windows  of  the 
v  age  school,  where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster 
ti  hing  a  number  of  boys  of  about  the  same  age 
a  himself.  He  looked  at  these  boys  with  feelings 
o Unvy,  so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  be  among 
tin.  He  was  quite  aware  it  was  in  vain  to  ask 
hi  father  to  send  him  to  school,  for  he  knew  that 
h' parents  had  no  money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster; 
a>  he  often  passed  the  whole  day  thinking,  while 
hi  fas  gathering  the  juniper-berries,  what  he  could 
p<  ibly  do  to  please  the  schoolmaster,  in  hope  of 
'  i6  'nS  somG  lessons. 

One  day,  when  he  was  walking  sadly  along,  he 
"•u  two  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  school  trying 

■  to  -t  a  bird-trap,  and  he  asked  one  what  it  was 
wi  The  boy  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
We  fond  of  fieldfares,  and  they  were  setting  a 

'•si  to  catch  some.    This  delighted  the  poor  boy, 

■  fn  e  recollected  that  he  had  oiten  seen  a  great 
r;lWber  of  these  birds  in  the  juuipcr-wood,  where 

tW  came  to  eat  the  berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
•bo  ie  could  catch  .some. 

::  •  The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old 
' -baj  ;t  of  his  mother ;  and  when  he  went  to  the 
s,  he  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  field- 
fan  He  then  put  them  in  the  basket,  and,  tying 
an  Id  handkerchief  over  it,  he  took  them  to  the 
scl!  .Imager's  house.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
4*  he  saw  the  two  little  boys  who  had  been  set- 
tin  be  trap  ;  and  with  some  alarm  he  asked  them 
if  y  had  caught  any  birds.  They  answered  in 
the  egative  ;  and  the  boy,  his  heart  beating  with 
l«5j  gained  admittance  into  the  schoolmaster's 


presence.  In  a  few  words  he  told  how  he  had  caught 
the  birds,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  the  master. 

" '  A  present,  my  good  boy !'  cried  the  school- 
master. '  You  don't  look  as  if  you  could  afford  to 
make  presents.  Tell  me  your  price,  and  I  will  pay 
it  to  you,  and  thank  you  besides.' 

" '  I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
please,'  said  the  boy. 

"  The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy,  who  stood 
before  him  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and  ragged  brow- 
sers that  reached  only  half-way  down  his  naked  legs. 

"  1  You  are  a  very  singular  boy,'  said  he ;  '  but 
if  you  will  not  take  money,  you  must  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you,  as  I  cannot  accept  your  present 
without  doing  something  for  it  in  return.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  V 

"  '  0,  yes  !'  said  the  boy,  trembling  with  delight ; 
'  you  can  do  for  me  what  I  should  like  better  than 
anything  else.' 

"  1  What  is  that  ?'  said  the  schoolmaster,  smiling. 

"  '  Teach  me  to  read,'  cried  the  boy,  falling  on 
his  knees;  '  0,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to  read  !' 

"  The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came  to 
him  at  all  leisure  hours,  and  learned  so  rapidly, 
that  the  teacher  recommended  him  to  a  nobleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  as  noble  in  mind  as  in  birth,  patronized 
the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him  to  school  at  Batisbon. 
The  boy  profited  by  his  opportunities ;  and  when 
he  rose,  as  he  soon  did,  to  wealth  and  honours,  he 
adopted  two  fieldfares  as  his  arms." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  bishop's  friend. 

"  I  mean,"  returned  the  bishop,  with  a  smile, 
"that  poor  boy  was  myself." 

Religions  Freedom  in  Turkey, 
W.  G.  Schauffler,  American  missionary  to  the 
Mohammedans  at  Constantinople,  reviews  the  so- 
cial and  religious  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in 
a  long  letter  published  by  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  Society.  With  reference  to  the  progress  of 
religious  freedom  there,  he  says  : — 

"  After  all  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  by 
which  the  Eastern  mind  has  been  agitated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  it  appears  that 
a  great  advance  toward  the  universal  emancipation 
of  the  mind  and  the  conscience  has  been  made. 
Although  the  Hatti  Sheriff  has  hardly  begun  to  be 
acted  upon,  although  for  some  time  after  its  pro- 
mulgation it  seemed  destined  rather  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  fanaticism  of  bigotted  Moslems, 
strengthened  by  the  favourable  issue  of  the  war, 
against  the  doubly  defenceless  subject  races,  and 
especially  against  the  handful  of  Protestant  sub- 
jects ;  of  whom  the  late  dissemination  of  the  New 
Testament  among  the  Mohammedans  had  made 
their  orthodox  zealots  keenly  apprehensive;  still 
it  is  plain,  at  present,  that  the  document  is  pouring 
new  light  upon  the  minds  of  miiliotis.  Translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  the  Empire,  and  read  to 
the  various  nations  publicly,  it  has  created  a  fer- 
ment never  yet  witnessed  in  Turkey.  Its  enlight- 
ening power  is  great,  and  begins  to  inspire  millions 
with  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 

"  Now,  wherever  the  peeple  begin  to  awake  to 
intellectual  progress  and  religious  freedom,  Pro- 
testantism finds  a  congenial  soil,  and  Popery  and 
every  other  corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  together 
with  Islamism  and  Judaism,  and  priestly  tyranny 
in  every  shape,  find  it  impossible  to  gain  ground, 
or  even  to  keep  the  ground  they  are  occupying. 
Nor  is  the  Hatti  Sheriff  by  any  means  an  empty 
letter.  Many  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Island  of 
Crete,  who  had  for  a  long  time  outwardly  professed 
Islamism,  while  inwardly  they  were  Greeks,  have 
returned  lately  to  their  Church,  and  have  not  been 
molested.    Quite  recently,  we  are  informed,  two 


Mohammedans,  (probably  after  reading  the  New 
Testament,  and  without  understanding  its  teachings 
sufficiently,)  desired  baptism  from  the  Armenian 
Patriarch.  He,  afraid  of  bad  consequences,  asked 
privately  the  permission  of  the  Porte,  and  obtained 
leave  to  baptize  the  applicants.  At  a  late  session 
of  the  Divan  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  paragraph  on  religious  liberty, 
in  the  Hatti  Sheriff,  really  implied  that  a  Moham- 
medan could  change  his  religion  with  impunity ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  Pashas  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  But  just  in  these  days  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  brought  to  the  Sheik  ul  Islam 
(the  religious  head  of  the  Mohammedan  sect)  for 
decision.  The  boy's  father  (deceased)  had  been 
a  Mohammedan,  the  mother,  still  surviving,  a 
Greek.  The  Mohammedan  relatives  claimed  the 
boy,  according  to  Mohammedan  law ;  the  mother 
contested  the  case.  The  Sheik  ul  Islam  decided 
that,  under  the  present  new  law,  the  child  should 
remain  with  the  surviving  mother,  and  when  he 
was  of  age,  he  should  choose  his  own  religion. 

"  Thus  the  Turkish  mind  in  general  is  gradually 
being  familiarized  with  the  idea,  that  religion  is  a 
matter  of  every  man's  own  choice,  and  that  a 
Mussulman,  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca,  may  profess  Christianity  with- 
out being  molested.  But,  as  soon  as  this  principle 
has  gained  ground — though  it  be  but  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged by  a  mere  non-interference  with  the 
consciences  of  inquiring  Mohammedans — we  ex- 
pect a  great  turning  unto  the  Lord.  For  Popery, 
and  all  the  different  Eastern  Churches,  can  only 
fill  with  horror  the  minds  of  serious  Mohammedans, 
on  account  of  the  rank  idolatry  which  defiles  their 
creed,  their  churches,  and  their  service.  This  dif- 
ficulty Boman  Catholics  and  others  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge themselves,  and  they  look  with  jealousy 
and  fear  upon  the  probable  success  of  Protestant 
Christianity  among  the  Mohammedans." 


THE  FRIEI 


TENTH  MONTH  24,  1857. 


Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  our  journal  we  laid  before  them  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  publishing  committee  of  "  The 
American  Tract  Society,"  for  refusing  to  publish  a 
tract  upon  the  "  duties"  of  slaveholders  towards 
those  they  hold  in  bondage.  They  thought  it  im- 
politic for  the  Society  to  put  forth  anything  which 
was  not  "  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  eva?igelical  Christians  ,"  and  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  the  subject  of  slavery  must  be  entirely 
ignored.  There  was  a  danger,  they  argued,  should 
the  Society  attempt  to  inculcate  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  that 
the  masters  would  withhold  all  pecuniary  support 
from  the  Society,  and  exclude  from  amongst  them 
those  other  publications  put  forth  by  it,  which  con- 
tained no  direct  reference  to  the  system  so  dear  to 
them,  and  therefore  itwas  best  not  to  meddlewith  it. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  narrative,  that  if 
instruction  as  to  the  duties  of  masters  towards  their 
slaves  would  not  receive  general  approbation  at  the 
South,  it  is  nevertheless  greatly  needed  by  some 
there,  claiming  to  hold  irresponsible  power  over 
their  poor  bondsmen  ;  and  that  the  same  doctrine 
of  expediency  acted  on  by  thePublishingCommittee, 
has  induced  a  pastor  to  leave  his  flock,  rather  than 
involve  it  in  the  difficulties  attending  the  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation  of  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
ties towards  "  an  old  gray-haired  slave;"  and  forced 
the  flock  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  declaration,  that 
a  master  "  has  a  right  to  beat  his  negroes  as  much 
as  he  chooses,"  and  to  retain  the  hardened  author 
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of  such  dreadful  cruelty  and  wickedness,  as  an 
elder  of  their  "  church  ;"  and  all  for  fear  they 
might  be  "  called  Abolitionists."  "  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  becomes  darkness,  how  groat  is  that 
darkness." 

WHY  A  MINISTER  LEFT  HIS  CHURCH. 

Samuel  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Rogersville,  East 
Teunessee,  was  recently  driven  from  his  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  course  in  regard  to  the  beating  of  a  slave, 
named  Anthony,  by  his  master,  one  Col.  Netherland,  an 
elder  in  his  church.  S.  Sawyer  has  published  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  affair  until  driven  to  it  by  slanderous  re- 
ports, prejudical  to  his  character  as  a  minister,  which  have 
been  circulated,  and  forced  him  to  his  own  defence.  He 
therefore  publishes  a  long  statement  in  a  supplement  to 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Presbyterian  Witness,  the  truth  of 
which  is  vouched  for  by  Joseph  Hoffniaster  and  J.  M. 
Johnson,  elders  of  the  Rogersville  Church.  The  Colonel, 
whose  brutality  is  so  disgustingly  shown,  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Secession  Convention  called  by  the  pro- 
slavery  ministers  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  meet  at  Richmond. 

It  appears  that  a  slave,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
children  of  Dr.  Koss,  was  owned  by  Col.  Netherland,  and 
was  sold  in  1856,  to  be  sent  to  Mississippi.  Rather  than 
go  '•  down  South"  the  negro  ran  off  to  the  woods,  and 
rem  lined  concealed  for  more  than  a  year,  until  found 
and  brought  back  by  some  hunters.  He  was  then  handed 
over  by  Colonel  N.,  with  his  chains  on,  to  the  trader  who 
bought  him,  who  took  him  back  of  the  church,  iu  a  field, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  beat 
him  with  over  three  hundred  and  thirty  blows  laid  on 
with  a  leather  strap  nailed  to  a  board,  while  the  slave 
wis  tied  down  on  his  back,  naked  and  blindfolded.  The 
trader  whipped  him  to  make  him  confess  who  had  har- 
boured him,  and  probably  would  have  "  beaten  him  till 
Saturday  night'1  if  such  an  excitement  had  not  been 
caused  by  the  first  instalment  of  scourging. 

Hut  this  was  not  the  worst.  Col.  Netherland  owned 
an  old  gray-haired  slave  who  had  nursed  him  in  infancy, 
and  suspecting  that  he  knew  more  about  the  runaway 
and  who  had  harboured  him,  than  he  chose  to  tell,  he 
handed  him  over  to  the  same  negro  trader,  to  be  taken 
to  a  neighbouring  county,  and  there  beaten  at  discretion, 
to  make  him  confess. 

The  trader  took  the  old  man  to  a  place  called  Bean's 
Station,  in  the  next  count}-,  (Grainger,)  and  there,  in  a 
stable,  on  the  public  highway,  stripped  and  tied  him 
naked  on  a  plank,  strapped  his  feet  to  a  post,  and 
tied  his  head  forward  to  a  brace,  and  then  whipped 
him  by  striking  with  a  carpenter*s  handsaw,  Mississippi 
way,  which  raises  large  blisters,  and  bursts  them,  cut- 
tiug  the  hide  in  pieces.  Ho  whipped  him  till  all  the 
neighbours  closed  their  doors — whipped  him  till  the 
neighbours  put  down  their  windows,  and  closed  the  cur- 
tains—whipped him  till  the  women,  driven  wild  by  hear- 
ing the  blows  and  the  negro's  Agonizing  cries  for  mercy, 
cried  out  against  it — till  one  man  declared  if  he  did  not 
Blop,  he  wuuld  return  him  to  court — till  the  landlord  of 
the  tavern,  after  hearing  iu  silence  the  infliction  of  at 
least  three  hundred  blows  with  the  saw,  went  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  put  an  end  to  it — that  he  him- 
self was  liable  to  indictment  for  suffering  such  things  on 
his  preiimcs,  ami  that  he  was  unwilling  to  bear  it  any 
longer. 

The  trader  became  very  angry  at  this  interference,  and 
told  the  landlord  that  he  had  sent  a  boy  to  get  him  a 
bundle  of  whip*  to  scourge  the  negro's  bark  when  the 
Ib-ili  dioiibl  i.  ■  \,,  ,  much  .  ut  up  bj  ill'-  M  ;  and,  finally, 
finding  he  could  not  go  on,  he  tumbled  the  negro  into 
bis  wagon  in  disgust  at  the  Uean  Station  people,  and 
went  to  Ru  Hedge,  The  slave  had  two  fits  in  conse- 
quent of  the  beating,  but  notwithstanding,  the  trader 
tied  him  up  nifain  iu  Uulledgr  jail,  while  the  jailor  (who 
•  would  hardly  lime  aliuwed  it)  was  away,  and  beat  him 
with  three  tin  ki  from  a  loom  over  the  raw  flesh,  until 
ho  was  tired,  and  then  t'dd  him  be  would  try  it  again 
the  neil  day.  The  Inspectors,  however,  rclused  to  let 
the  jail  be  need  f"r  surh  purpose,  anil  the  negro  was  sent 
homo  in  a  week,  no  information  having  been  obtained 
from  him. 

Thereupon  a  great  excitement  nrosc  at  Rogersville, 
and  the  Church  Session  mildly  requested  t'ol  Nether- 
land to  come  forwnrd  and  show  he  was  not  rWponslMa 
for  the  outrage.  He  refused  to  do  this,  declared  he  had 
a  right  to  beat  his  negroes  as  uiui  h  us  he  chose,  or  have 
it  done  ;  that  churches  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics; 
ami  finally  wound  up  by  declaring  Mr.  Sawyer  an  abo- 
ritiontst,  and  that  he  must  leave.  Mr.  Sawyer,  thinking 
thai  the  church  would  be  divided  if  be  sta\cd,  and  In 


friends  being  too  much  afraid  of  being  called  abolition- 
ists if  they  stood  up  for  him,  resigned  the  charge  of  this 
church,  with  its  elder,  and  came  away. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  3d. 

Telegraphic  news  from  Cawnpore  to  the  18th  of  Eighth 
mouth,  had  been  received  at  London.  General  Havelock 
had  defeated  the  rebels  near  that  place  on  the  16th,  but 
had  lost  many  of  his  army  by  disease.  Letters  from 
Calcutta  contain  nothing  new. 

A  Bengal  paper  of  Eighth  month  23d,  states  that  the 
army  before  Delhi  having  been  reinforced,  was  making  a 
sensible  impression  upon  the  place,  and  that  the  besieged 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  for  ammunition  that  they 
had  for  some  time  been  firing  pieces  of  telegraph  wire 
from  their  muskets. 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  met  at 
Weimar.  As  an  evidence  that  Russia  is  seeking  to  be  at 
peace  with  her  late  enemies,  the  journals  of  St.  Peters- 
burg have  been  instructed  by  the  government  to  mo- 
derate their  language  toward  England  and  Austria,  and 
a  leading  paper  of  the  Russian  capital  has  an  article 
deeply  sympathizing  with  the  English  in  their  Indian 
troubles. 

Accounts  from  China  continue  unfavourable.  The 
Emperor  had  refused  to  agree  to  any  arrangement.  A 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  announcing  additional 
imposts  on  tea  and  silk.  The  foreign  consuls  appealed 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  against  the  increase,  but  with- 
out success.  The  impost  upon  opium  has  been  raised 
from  12  to  24  dollars. 

In  Constantinople,  financial  troubles  were  augmenting, 
and  paper  money  had  largely  decreased  in  value.  Some 
commercial  failures  are  announced. 

In  England,  the  enlistments  for  the  Indian  army  were 
going  on  with  much  activity,  the  number  enrolled  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  a  week.  It  was  semi-officially  an- 
nounced that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  standard  for 
recruits,  as  to  height,  and  the  age  to  be  extended  to  30 
years.  There  was  a  decline  in  cotton  and  breadstuff's. 
Consols  stood  at  90.}. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  steamer  Northern  Light  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  16th  inst.,  from  Aspinwall, 
bringing  700  passengers  and  $1,660,000  in  gold.  By 
this  vessel,  a  full  list  of  the  passengers  of  the  steamer 
Central  America  is  received.  The  total  loss  of  life  was 
426  persons.  The  mining  operations  throughout  Cali- 
fornia are  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  ever ;  the  crops 
throughout  the  State  have  generally  been  garnered  in 
excellent  condition.  Immigrants  by  the  overland  route 
are  pouring  into  the  State  in  great  numbers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  trains  had  had  more  or  less  difficulty 
with  the  Indians.  In  the  late  election  the  majority  was 
largely  democratic.  On  the  evening  of  election  day,  a 
severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  most  of  the 
interior  counties  of  the  State,  lying  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  14th,  another  shock  was 
experienced  in  San  Francisco. 

Dates  from  Oregon  territory  are  to  the  5th  inst.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  was  making  rapid  progress, 
and  the  more  important  reports  had  been  under  discus- 
sion. The  question  of  slavery  was  causing  some  agita- 
tion. 

At  the  State  election  of  Pennsylvania,  Packer,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  had  a  large  majo- 
rity. The  President  has  authorized  the  building  of  a 
sloop  of  war  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard.  It  will 
employ  hundreds  of  operatives,  who  are  now  out  of  work. 

A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  on  the  15th  inst.  A  mail  train  consisting  of 
six  cars,  were  all,  excepting  the  last  car,  thrown  down 
an  embankment  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  disaster 
was  attributed  to  the  late  heavy  rains,  by  which  a  cul- 
vert was  broken  in,  and  the  rail  track  carried  away. 
One  person  was  killed;  a  number  of  others  injured; 
some  fatally. 

A  dispatch  from  Minnesota  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
slates,  Hint  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  had 
been  elected.  The  election  reports  from  Ohio  and  Iowa 
arc  conflicting. 

A',  in  Y»rk. — Number  of  interments  for  the  week  end- 
ing 1 7ili  Ink,  4io. 

fWfjrfltoAin. — Mortality,  lust  week.  1(36. 

Sutiiluirli  Inlands. — By  the  way  of  Oregon,  we  have 
dates  from  Honolulu  to  Eighth  month  7th.  The  finances 
of  tin-  Hawaiian  government  are  said  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.    There  hud  been  nn  earthquake  felt  at  Hilo. 

I  I  nhinhl,.  Crop. — Two  brothers  named  Smith,  pro- 
prietors of  a  peach  orchard  near  Sacramento,  Cal..  are 
said  to  have  realized  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  this 
JtU,  from  the  snlc  of  peaches. 

1  "  '"■  KttablUMmeni. — The  Pacific  Mills,  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  incorporated  in  1853,  have  a  capital  of  two 


millions  of  dollars  in  shares  of  $1000  each.  It  is  pn , 
bably  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  1139  looms,  ao  I 
53,000  spindles. 

Steam  Whale-boat. — The  New  Bedford  Mercury  of  tl ! 
14th  inst.  says,  that  the  ship  America,  just  sailed  fro  | 
that  port,  took  with  her  a  steam  whale-boat ;  it  is  rath  | 
larger  than  the  boat  ordinarily  used,  with  an  apparati  | 
in  the  stern  for  generating  the  steam  to  drive  a  paddl 
wheel,  fitted  with  two  oscillating  engines.    This  bo 
can  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  being  tv 
miles  more  than  the  usual  speed  of  the  whale. 

Ohio  River. — Tenth  month  16th,  there  was  10  feet 
inches  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  still  rising. 

Potato  Rot. — New  Jersey  papers  state,  the  rot  preva 
extensively  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State.  In  Pen 
sylvania,  the  ravages  are  believed  not  to  be  so  bad 
supposed. 

Miscellaneous.- — From  Australia  we  learn  that  the  yie  I 
of  gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  continues  steady.  j 
return  showing  the  average  receipt  per  year  of  each  di 
ger,  has  been  officially  compiled.  The  amount  vari 
from  £86  to  £259,  according  to  the  locality  and  systc 
of  working.  Joint  stock  companies  are  fast  supersedi 
the  individual  labour  system.  The  Geelong  and  Mi 
bourne  Railroad  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  mont 
it  is  45  miles  long. 

The  revolution  in  San  Domingo  was  progressing, 
It  was  reported  that  Gen.  Walker  had  undertaken 
new  expedition  against  Central  America.    Orders  ha 
been  given  at  Washington  to  fit  out  the  swiftest  w 
steamer  of  the  navy,  to  intercept  or  prevent  his  desig 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Seli 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mon 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  nn 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No 
Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farad 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Orchard  stri, 
New  York,  on  Fourth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  Edward  Ma'J 
M.  D.,  of  Howellvillc,  Delaware  couuty,  Pa.,  to  Elba) 
K.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  of  the  former  pin 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Iladdonlield,  N| 

on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  inst.,  John  Newrold  Reevi 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Anna  N.,  daughter  of  the 
Blakey  Sharpless,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1857,  at  his  i 
dence  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  John  Garetsox,  in 
79th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Somerset  Mon  \\ 
Meeting.    This  dear  Friend  having  in  early  life  sub  l» 
ted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  was  for  many  years  a  \ 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  labouring  for  the  to  I 
tcnance  of  those  precious  testimonies  which  our  I 
fathers  in  the  Truth  were  called  upon  to  bear.    He  ill 
an  example  of  honest  simplicity  and  uprightness,  ' 
having  experienced  his  day's  work  to  keep  pace  will  I 
day,  death  was  robbed  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  o! 
tory,  being  gathered,  we  humbly  believe,  as  a  shoe! 
corn  fully  ripe. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  hou:<l 

Samuel  R.  Kirk,  Whiteland,  Chester  county,  Mabo-BI 
S.  Pearson  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  MeeM] 
in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.    Her  removal  was  some'* 
sudden,  but  her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  ill  1 
was  in  mercy,  and  that  all  is  well. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  thcmorij 

of  the  16th  inst.,  Ann  Williams,  widow  of  th 
George  Williams,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ; 
and  for  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  Monthly 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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"Letters  Isthetie,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Greek  Convent,  Base  of  Mount  Sinai, 
April  9,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  ")0.) 

iYe  at  last  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
ts i;  and  looked  abroad  from  its  elevated  summit 
i  ler  the  light  of  a  clear,  blue  sky.  The  extreme 
8  unit,  more  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mil  of  the  sea,  is  an  immense  rock  ; — or  more  ac- 
Ifjateiy  a  number  of  large  rocks  slightly  separated 
In  each  other;  furnishing  an  irregular  area  of 
fine  eighty  or  an  hundred  feet  square.  The  rock 
it  gray  granite.  On  the  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
a  mall  building  of  great  antiquity;  which  was 
•  3  used  as  a  chapel.  With  some  assistance  from 
ft  Bedouins  who  attended  me,  I  was  euabled  to 
a:  md  upon  its  top.  Remaining  for  some  time  on 
tli  dizzy  height  alone.  I  contemplated  in  silence 
tl  magnificence  of  the  scene  around  me. 

'here  has  been  no  accurate  survey  of  this  re- 
gi.i,  and  a  glance  even  from  this  towering  emi- 
B«  -e  could  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  rela- 
ti    position  of  surrounding  objects.    But  still, 
al  ough  Mount  Sinai  is  shut  in  with  other  moun- 
ta  ?,  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  well  defined.  I  looked 
■  he  south-west,  and  below  me  wa3  the  deep, 
n;  ow  valley  of  El-Leja,  which  I  have  already 
d<  ribed  a3  holding  in  its  bosom  the  smitten  rock 
of' loses,  and  as  being  in  ancient  times  the  resi- 
de, e  of  many  religious  anchorites  and  the  loca- 
ti(  of  a  number  of  ruined  convents.    Beyond  the 
j fay  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  lofty  and  mag- 
;4ijint  peak  of  St.  Catherine.    I  looked  down  the 
■Wense  perpendicular  wall  on  the  southern  side 
inf,  the  valley  of  Sebahyeh.    There  is  a  small 
Wing  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
■si e<^  *°  me  worthy  01  special  examination.  Per- 
Ifej  it  will  at  some  time  give  a  new  phase  to  the 
Hary  of  this  wonderful  mountain.   I  was  desirous 
to  iow  more  about  it.    But  the  head  grew  dizzy 
lij  e  attempt  to  ascertain  even  in  the  most  gene- 
ral lanner,  its  features  and  extent.    In  the  north- 
eaa  direction  the  rocky  heights  of  E-Dayr  ex- 
paj  ed  their  broad  and  level  summit  beyond  the 
TOly  and  gardens  of  Shu-Eib,  from  which  we  had 
asd  ded.    In  another  direction  was  the  peak  of 
8u|ifeh,  and  other  lofty  peaks  overhanging  the 
grc  plain. 

.1  en  natural  greatness  has  power;  but  it  was 
BO<|  le  mere  physical  expansion  and  wildness  of 
tfcdiene,  which  left  its  deep  impression  on  the 


mind.  That  principle  of  association,  which  at- 
taches deeds  to  places,  and  magnifies  the  one  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  other,  added  the  greatness  of 
character  and  events  to  the  greatness  and  sublimity 
of  physical  nature. 

The  principal  summit  of  Sinai,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Jebel  Musa  or  the  peak  of  Moses,  rises  soli- 
tary and  apart.  It  was  this  peak  which  we  had 
now  ascended ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
about  midway  or  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib  towards  the  mountain's 
top,  the  Jebel  Musa  subtends  a  large  and  irregu- 
lar base  towards  the  west.  I  did  not  notice  this 
so  much  in  ascending  the  mountain,  as  in  coming 
down.  We  descended  the  narrow  and  precipitous 
path,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet ;  although  I  ought 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  intimated  in  another 
place,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  means  of 
entire  accuracy  in  distances.  The  mountain  at 
this  distance  from  the  top,  as  if  seeking  to  lay  down 
a  part  of  its  mighty  bulk  on  the  neighbouring  plain, 
widens  its  vast  granite  base  in  the  direction  of  El 
Rahah ;  — throwing  itself  into  many  varieties  of 
form  and  aspect; — sometimes  rising  in  sharp-pointed 
cliffs,  and  sometimes  sinking  in  ravines  and  small 
valleys. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  came  down 
to  El  Rahah  and  the  Greek  Convent,  by  the  way 
of  the  peak  of  Sussafeh.  The  way  was  wildly 
romantic ;  and  in  general  rocky  and  barren.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  we  passed  over  small  level 
patches  of  ground,  bearing  a  species  of  coarse  grass 
and  a  few  trees.  Repeatedly  a  cold  clear  fountain 
sparkled  from  the  foot  of  a  rock.  We  passed  over 
this  part  of  the  mountain  for  more  than  a  mile. 
This  struck  mc  as  being  a  remarkable  place, — the 
chosen  residence  of  solitude  and  silence; — and  yet 
a  degree  of  beauty,  shining  in  the  ripples  of  a  foun- 
tain or  in  a  tree  or  tranquil  flower,  diversified  and 
softened  its  solitary  and  silent  grandeur.  There 
are  many  caverns  here.  The  fragmentary  remains 
of  some  rude  stone  edifices  are  also  to  be  found. 

There  was  something  in  this  singular  place,  so 
unique,  so  shut  out  from  the  world,  so  fitted  to 
solitary  contemplation,  that  it  not  only  seized  hold 
of  the  imagination  ;  but  had  its  marked  attraction 
for  certain  tendencies  and  moods  of  the  heart.  It 
was  once  the  residence  undoubtedly  of  that  class  of 
men,  commemorated  in  history  and  poetry,  whose 
life  of  lonely  prayer  possesses,  in  these  speculative 
and  practical  days,  the  aspect  almost  of  religious 
romance. 


"  Fur  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  Iicrmil  grew; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  ehrystiil  well." 

It  was  in  such  a  region  as  this,  a  region  which 
finds  in  its  want  of  fertility  and  its  difficulty  of 
approach,  a  security  against  the  influx  and  pre- 
sence of  mere  men  of  the  world,  that  this  class  of 
persons  dwelt ;  and  in  few  places  did  they  reside 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  valleys  and  wild 
mountain  recesses  of  Sinai.  Soon  the  mountain 
begins  to  rise  again ;  lifting  itself  up  gradually 
and  slowly  in  its  massive  majesty ;  and  terminating 


at  a  point  where  it  looks  directly  down,  at  the 
height  apparently  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet,  upon  the  large  and  tranquil  plain  of  El 
Rahah.  This  is  that  peak  of  Sussafeh,  the  peak 
of  the  willow  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
as  having  particularly  attracted  our  attraction, 
when  we  came  down  into  the  plain  of  El  Rahah 
out  of  the  dark  and  lofty  bosom  of  Niekeb  Hawy. 

I  think  that  this  peak  may  be  called  with 
scarcely  an  impropriety  of  speech,  the  tribune  or 
pulpit  of  Sinai.  Its  position,  its  solitary  grandeur, 
its  historical  associations,  seem  to  me  to  entitle  it 
to  that  appellation.  I  have  seen  the  rock  in  which 
it  terminates  ;  and  therefore  speak  with  the  greater 
confidence.  I  have  stood  upon  it;  and  shall  ever 
remember  it  well.  And  if  the  impression,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  left  upon  those  who  visit  the 
spot,  be  a  just  one, — then  what  scenes,  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  man,  have  been  enacted  at  this 
place.  It  was  there,  that  the  visible  and  invisible, 
that  earth  and  heaven  may  be  said  to  have  met 
together.  It  was  there  that  the  Almighty  came 
down,  and  planted  his  foot.  His  form  of  Infinitude 
embodied,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  rested  upon  the 
peak  of  Jebel-Musa,  which  rose  behind  him.  His 
arm  extended  itself  over  the  plain  that  lay  beneath 
him;  and  over  the  countless  multitude  who  filled 
it.  A  thick  cloud  was  around  him  ;  and  flaming 
fire  was  at  his  feet.  The  trumpet  sounded.  The 
mountain  trembled.  It  was  at  that  hour  of  mingled 
grandeur  and  goodness  that  the  word  was  spoken, 
which  unveiled  the  foundations  of  error.  And  truth, 
which  had  been  obscured  and  distorted  or  had  been 
wholly  driven  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
was  led  back  again  by  the  hand  of  the  Infinite, 
and  restored  to  its  primitive  position  and  power. 

I  shall  look  for  a  description  of  the  scene  and 
associations  of  this  remarkable  place  from  the 
learned  and  eloquent  pen  of  my  companion.  I 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  law  from  his  lips  on 
this  portion  of  Sinai.  The  words  of  those  great 
instructions  were  heard  again  upon  the  rocks.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  a  deeply 
interesting  and  impressive  moment. 

There  are  two  great  publications  of  truth,  for 
which  I  find  no  parallels  in  human  history,  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  stand  pre-eminent  both 
by  their  nature  and  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made; — the  law  of  Sinai  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  law  of  Sinai  is  essen- 
tially a  republication  of  those  great  principles  of 
natural  religion  which  are  engraven  on  the  human 
heart,  but  which  sin  had  obscured  and  almost  ob- 
literated. It  places  in  an  objective  or  outward 
position  that  which  had  been  written  within ;  and 
re-writes  in  letters  of  fire,  and  on  mountain-tops, 
and  in  sight  of  the  whole  world  that  which  had 
grown  dim  and  illegible  in  the  subjective  chambers 
of  man's  erring  and  fallen  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the 
fatal  attributes  of  sin,  that  it  makes  men  blind, 
and  puts  them  to  sleep ; — so  that  they  do  wrong 
almost  without  knowing  that  it  is  wrong.  But  the 
law  of  Sinai  is  a  trumpet  voice,  waxing  louder  and 
louder,  which  rends  the  rocks  and  wakes  the  dead ; 
but  uttering  its  declarations  in  the  form  of  prohi- 
bitions rather  than  of  precepts,  it  only  wakes  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  dead ness,  without  giving  them 
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the  living  principle  of  a  renovated  life.  So  that  in 
giving  moral  light  and  in  verifying  to  men's  stupid 
consciousness  the  facts  of  their  multiplied  trans- 
gression, it  may  be  said  to  slay,  rather  than  to 
make  alive.  But  still,  considering  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  at  the  time  it  was  given,  the  moral 
iguorauce,  the  idolatries,  and  the  crimes  which 
everywhere  prevailed, — it  was  a  declaration  which 
was  essential  ai.d  indispensable  in  the  progress  of 
man's  restoration. 

As  my  foot.-tcps  trod  upon  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  I 
looked,  therefore,  upon  the  scenes  around  me  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  the  siucerest  gratitude,  be- 
cause 1  felt  that  they  were  theatres  of  necessary 
transition,  points  in  that  great  history  of  Redemp- 
tion, which,  beginning  with  the  promise  that  the 
"  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,"  terminated  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Virgin's 
Son.  Law,  however,  is  not  life.  The  true  pro- 
gress of  man's  restoration  is  from  the  outward  to 
the  inward,  from  the  law  which  restricts  action  to 
the  principle  of  holy  love  which  inspires  it.  It  is 
through  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  the  true  life  comes; 
that  life  of  faith  and  holy  affection,  which  makes 
man  like  his  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  little 
leaven,  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  which  leavens 
the  whole  lump  ; — which,  gradual,  but  sure  in  its 
progress,  restores  the  individual,  and  reforms  and 
improves  society; — which  breaks  down  and  equa- 
lizes the  enormous  distinctions  resulting  from  self- 
ishness;— consolidates  brotherhood,  humanizes  and 
elevates  humanity,  and  makes  God  all  in  all. 

In  coming  down  from  the  peak  of  Sussafeh  into 
the  plain  of  El  Rahah,  I  was  greatly  exhausted, 
after  having  travelled  all  day  in  feeble  health.  The 
descent  is  exceedingly  steep ;  requiring  strength  as 
well  as  gnat  care  in  those  who  come  down.  Indeed 
it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  me  to  have 
made  the  descent,  and  to  have  returned  to  the  con- 
vent that  day  without  the  personal  and  persevering 
assistance  of  two  ISedouin  Arabs,  to  whose  kind- 
ness I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  Night 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  they  took  me  in  their  arms,  and  carried 
me.  They  supported  me  down  precipices  where  a 
false  step  would  have  dashed  me  to  pieces.  In  the 
rude  and  solitary  tents  of  El  Khadcm  and  El-Lcja, 
tin  y  may  cease  to  think  of  me ;  because  they  might 
have  found  nothing  worth  remembering  except  my 
inlirinities ;  but  1  should  think  unworthily  of  my- 
self, if  I  ceased  to  retain  a  recollection  of  the  kind- 
ness of  these  untutored  but  warm-hearted  men. 

The)  Came  with  me  slowly  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain;  and  we  turned  again  into  the  valley  of 
Shu-Eih.  We  passed  very  near  an  Egyptian  en- 
campment. I  heard  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum. 
The  sound  seemed  strange  and  mysterious  here. 
The  mists  and  shadows  were  gathering  upon  the 
valley.  The  drum  rolled  again,  and  its  sound  was 
echoed  from  the  rocks.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
say  to  in)-'  It,  in  the  words  of  Joshua  to  Moses, 
uttered  not  far  from  this  very  place,  "There  is  a 
noise  of  wnr  in  the  eamp."  The  signs  and  voices 
of  humau  strife  have  reached  even  these  solitary 
places.  That  tide  of  desolation  which  has  over- 
whelmed Europe,  and  whieh  at  different  periods 
has  rolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  driven 
its  fiery  wave  across  the  sands  of  the  desert  also, 
ami  has  dashed  itself  against  the  foot  of  Sinai. 
Depravity  hardens  it-.  It  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
WU1  it  not  yield  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the 
gospel? 

i  here  is  something  within  me,  which  bids  me 
go  hence.  It  is  not  safe  for  weak  and  erring  hu- 
manity to  stop  at  Sinai.    I  will  endeavour  to  find 


a  teacher  and  a  guide  greater  than  Moses.  Fol- 
lowing his  footsteps  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
and  on  the  shore  of  Tiberias,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemanc,  and  on  the  hill  of  the  Crucifixion,  I 
will  hope  in  the  greatness  of  my  own  weakness  and 
wants,  to  catch  something  of  his  benevolent  spirit. 
I  will  listen  to  that  voice  of  angels,  which  still 
echoes  over  the  plain  of  Bethlehem ;  "  Peace  on 
earth  ;  good-will  to  men." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christian  Moderation. 

"  Revere  the  man  t\  hose  pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God." 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable,  for 
us  to  compare  the  views  suggested  by  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  commercial  world,  with  those 
expressed  by  one  who  was  an  example  of  simplicity 
even  at  a  period  when  the  means  of  outward  show 
and  extravagance  were  much  less  generally  avail- 
able than  now.  "  My  mind,  through  the  power  of 
Truth,"  said  he,  "  in  view  of  entering  into  business, 
was  in  good  degree  weaned  from  outward  great- 
ness, and  I  was  learning  to  be  content  with  real 
conveniences,  that  were  not  costly,  so  that  a  way 
of  life,  free  from  much  entanglement,  appeared  best 
for  me,  though  the  income  might  be  small.  I  had 
several  offers  of  business  that  appeared  profitable, 
but  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  them ;  be- 
lieving the  business  proposed  would  be  attended 
with  more  outward  care  and  cumber  than  it  was 
required  of  me  to  engage  in.  I  saw  that  a  humble 
man,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  live  on 
a  little  ;  and  that  where  the  heart  was  set  on  great- 
ness, success  in  business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving ; 
but  that  commonly  with  an  increase  of  wealth,  the 
desire  of  wealth  increased.  There  was  a  care  on 
my  mind  so  to  pass  my  time,  that  nothing  might 
hinder  me  from  the  most  steady  attention  to  the 
voice  of  the  true  Shepherd." 

Having  seen  his  way  clear  to  engage  moderately 
in  a  simple  way  of  business,  he  says :  "  I  believe 
the  hand  of  Providence  pointed  out  this  business 
for  mc  ;  and  was  taught  to  be  content  with  it,  though 
I  felt,  at  times,  a  disposition  that  would  have  sought 
for  something  greater.  But,  through  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  I  had  seeu  tlie  luxppiness  of 
humility,  and  there  was  an  earnest  desire  in  me 
to  enter  deeply  into  it;  and,  at  times,  this  desire 
arose  to  a  fervent  degree  of  supplication  wherein 
my  soul  was  environed  with  heavenly  light  and 
consolation,  that  things  were  made  easy  to  me  that 
had  been  otherwise.  Though  trading  in  things 
useful  is  an  honest  employ,  they  who  apply  to  mer- 
chandize for  a  living,  have  great  need  to  be  well 
experienced  in  that  precept  which  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  laid  down  for  his  scribe:  ' Seekest  thou 
great  things for  thyself  ?  seek  them  not.'  But  for 
want  of  steadily  regarding  the  principle  of  Di- 
vine love,  a  selfish  spirit  takes  place  in  the  minds 
of  people,  which  is  attended  with  darkness  and 
munijn/d  confusions  in  the  world." 

At  another  time,  in  addressing  those  in  profession 
with  himself,  he  uses  the  following  impressive  lan- 
guage of  exhortation  :  First,  my  dear  friends,  dwell 
in  Innniliii/,  and  take  heed  that  no  views  of  out- 
ward gain  get  too  deep  hold  of  you,  that  so  your 
eye  being  single  to  the  Lord,  you  may  be  preserved 
in  Uie  way  oj  tqfety.  Where  people  let  loose  their 
minds  after  the  love  of  outward  things,  and  arc 
more  engaged  in  pursuing  the  profits,  and  seeking 
the  friendships  of  this  world,  than  to  be  inwardly 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  true  peace,  such  walk 
in  a  vain  thadotc,  while  the  true  comfort  of  lite  is 
wanting  ;  their  t  ramples  are  often  hurtful  to  others; 


and  their  treasures,  thus  collected,  do  many  times  I 
prove  dangerous  snares  to  their  children.  Look, 
my  dear  friends,  to  Divine  providence  ;  and  follow 
in  simplicity,  that  exercise  of  body,  that  plainness 
and  frugality,  which  true  wisdom  leads  to  ;  so  may 
you  be  preserved  from  those  dangers  which  attend 
such  who  are  aiming  at  oidward  ease  and  great- 
ness. 

"  Treasures,  though  small,  attained  on  the  true 
principle  of  virtue,  are  sweet  in  the  possession ;  and 
while  we  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  there  if 
true  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Here  neither  the 
throbbings  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  nor  anxioui 
thoughts  about  the  event  of  things,  hinder  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  When  we  look  toward  the  end  o: 
life,  and  think  on  the  division  of  our  substance, 
among  our  successors,  if  we  know  we  have  col- 
lected it  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  honesty,  it 
equity  and  in  uprightness  of  heart  before  him,  w< 
may  consider  it  as  his  gift  to  us ;  and  with  a  singki 
eye  to  his  blessing,  bestow  it  on  those  we  leave  be  | 
hind  us.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  the  plain  uvj  l 
of  true  virtue.  'The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet j 
ness,  and  assurance  forever.' 

"  In  being  crucified  to  the  world,  broken  off  fror 
that  friendship  which  is  enmity  with  God,  am 
dead  to  the  customs  and  fashions  which  have  ncj 
their  foundation  in  the  Truth  ;  the  way  is  prepare'! 
to  lowliness  in  outward  living,  and  a  disentangle! 
ment  from  those  snares  which  attend  the  love  (j 
money;  and  where  the  faithful  friends  of  Chrit j 
are  so  situated  that  merchandising  appears  to  b 
their  duty,  they  feel  a  restraint  from  going  fartbc 
than  he  owns  their  proceedings,  being  convince 
that  '  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with 
price;  that  none  of  us  may  live  to  ourselves,  bil 
to  him  who  died  for  us.'    Thus  they  are  taugl 
not  only  to  keep  to  a  moderate  advance  an 
uprightness  in  their  dealings,  but  to  consider  til 
tendency  of  their  proceeding.    A  pious  man  is  coi 
tent  to  do  a  share  of  business  in  society,  answer;) 
ble  to  the  gifts  with  which  he  is  endowed,  but  i 
careful  lest  at  any  time  his  heart  be  overc/iargea 
If  we  gather  treasures  in  worldly  wisdom,  we  l:j 
up  '  treasures  for  ourselves;'  and  great  treasui 
managed  in  any  other  spirit,  than  the  Spirit  || 
Truth,  disorders  the  affairs  of  society ;  for  herelj 
the  good  gifts  of  God  in  his  outward  creation  a. j | 
turned  into  the  channels  of  icorldly  honour,  ai 
frequently  applied  to  support  luxury,  in  all  of  wbl 
there  is  a  decree  of  evil." 


The  Great  Eastern. — Opinions  still  differ  c 
ceedingly  concerning  this  vessel's  proving  a  i 
munerating  investment.    The  strength  of  the  cc 
siderations  urged  in  favour  of  this  result,  appea 
to  be,  that  no  steamship  yet  constructed  can  car 
coal  enough  for  the  Australian  voyage,  and  yet  i 
tain  any  room  for  freight,  being  thus  compelled 
go  out  of  their  way,  and  lengthen  their  voyaj 
and  also  to  purchase  coal  at  four  or  five  times  I 
cost  in  England.    It  is  claimed  that  the  Gn 
Eastern  can  coal  in  England  at  the  pit's  raoii 
for  both  the  out  and  return  voyage,  and  still  cai, 
5000  tons  of  freight  and  4000  passengers,  and  tl, 
her  great  size  will  secure  for  her  a  speed  of  fif|( 
knots,  with  a  smaller  proportional  consumption 
fuel  than  is  required  by  ordinary  vessels  to  au 
ten  knots.    Should  these  expectations  be  realist 
the  question  must  still  be  decided  whether  then  / 
sufficient  business  to  employ  so  enormous  a  ?efi  | 
and  also  the  many  smaller  ones  which  will  be  mi 
necessary  by  the  demand  for  more  frequent  8  > 
munication  than  one  vessel,  however  swift,  co  | 
possibly  a  fiord. — Jour,  of  Commerce. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Human  Voice. 
How  wonderful  are  the  nice  variations  of  the 

mnian  voice  !  It  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  ear  as 
1  he  countenance  does  to  the  eye,  wherein  is  re- 
jected the  soul  of  the  speaker;  and  even  the 
1  peaker  may  detect  and  repress  a  feeling  which 

he  tones  of  his  own  voice  first  betray  to  himself. 

.'hese  involuntary  indications  of  the  unknown  heart 

re  great  aids  in  learning  self-knowledge,  and  all 

elf-study  should  be  with  the  aim  of  self-correctior.i. 

Lnd  here  the  truth  works  doubly,  for  while  the 
;>nes  of  the  voice  aid  in  detecting  wrong  within, 

i  the  instantaneous  and  willing  change  to  the 


no  rusting  of  the  talent  he  employs.  The  very 
great  and  the  very  little  have  their  places  marked 
out  in  his  wondrous  economy,  and  that  very  gift 
of  speech  by  which  under  the  divine  anointing  the 
glorious  go-pel  is  preached  to  men,  may,  by  its  simple 
tones  in  trifling  incidents,  check  the  spread  of  error, 
and  aid  the  growth  of  Truth.  Y.  T.  E. 


ght  tone  acts  most  beneficially  in  soothing  irrita- 
1  on,  or  correcting  other  wrong,  and  therefore  un- 


leasing  feelings. 

H 

Let  any  one  when  irritated  speak  gently,  when 
lpatient  with    calm  composure,  when  hurried 
!  lietly,  and  note  the  effect  on  his  own  spirit.  It 
'ay  be  well  to  be  still  altogether  sometimes,  but 
•i.ence  is  often  partially  the  result  of  obstinacy  or 
me  other  wrong  feeling;  while  a  settled  resolu- 
m,  promptly  acted  upon,  to  speak  what  is  needed 
id  in  the  right  spirit,  will  be  abundantly  more 
Ifectual  as  a  self-discipline. 

'  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  frequent  occur- 
Jnce,  where  energy,  promptness,  and  activity  may 
'  best  enjoined  by  the  simple  tone  and  manner  of 
leaking  ; — many  instances  where  bodily  weakness 
1  distress,  or  mental  anxiety,  make  placidity  or 
leerfulness  of  voice  almost  out  of  the  question, — 
\  t  here  too  there  will  lurk  in  its  tones  enough  to 

fine  the  state  of  the  mind,  right  or  wrong. 

Were  the  feelings  under  perfect  control,  and  the 
under  perfect  regulation,  there  would  be  little 
l  id  to  watch  their  vocal  manifestations.  The 
Hi  small  voice  always  heard  in  the  soul — never 

•  )wned  by  discordant  noises,  would  attune  the 
i|man  voice  to  its  own  harmony:  but  though  we 
■  .y  sigh  "  alas !"  as  we  measure  our  short-comings 
jj',h  our  aspirations,  it  is  better  to  labour  on  in  hope, 
4' m  to  halt  in  discouragement. 

We  will  have  help  one  way  or  other,  in  all  our 
allertakings,  great  in  reality  or  small  only  in  seem- 
i ' .  He,  "  on  whom  help  is  laid,"  hath  promised 
J  peaceable  Spirit  shall  triumph  in  those  who 
wk  it ; — and  what  our  resolves  and  our  strength 

*  i  never  do,  his  grace  is  sufficient  for.  But  it  is 
k]  compulsory :  slight  it,  those  who  choose, — do 
it  best  they  can  without  it,  and  they  will  have 
ti\i  another  way  from  one  unwearied,  and  though 
h  may  lull  them  by  seeming  to  let  them  alone,  and 
■fly  may  become  "great  things"  in  the  eyes  of 
•prs,  he  has  them  at  last,  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
B    drawn  them  to  a  drunkard's  or  a  suicide's 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Buddhism. 

The  history  and  character  of  a  superstition,  to 
which  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  human  be 
iugs  are  enslaved,  cannot  be  an  indifferent  subject 
to  the  philanthropist.  We  therefore  compile  from 
a  lecture  by  Professor  II.  K.  Wilson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  following  curious  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

The  birth-place  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have 
been  in  Central  India.    The  doctrine  itself  is  an 
offshoot  of  Brahminism.    From  the  best  evidence 
that  can  be  attained,  it  would  seem  that  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ,  a  school  of 
teachers  arose  among  the  Brahmins,  who  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  hierarchical  organization, 
for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  if  not  the 
sole  innovation  intended  by  the  first  propagators  of 
Buddhism.    The  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
common  to  the  Buddhists  and  every  division  of  the 
Brahmauical  Hindus.    The  eternity  of  matter  and 
the  periodical  dissolution  and  renovation  of  the 
world  were  also  familiar  to  all  the  schools.  The 
Buddhists  did  not  abolish  caste;  they  acknow- 
l  social  institution,  but  they 
was  merged  in  the  religious 
character,  and  that  all  those  who  adopted  a  reli- 
gious life  were  thereby  emancipated  from  its  res- 
trictions, and  were  of  one  community.    The  moral 
precepts  which  they  inculcated,  with  at  least  one 
exception,  the  taking  away  of  animal  life,  were 
common  to  them  and  the  Brahmins.    The  Budd- 
hists recognized  the  existence  of  all  the  Grods  of 
the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions.    The  notion  of  final  extinction,  al- 
though more  unqualified,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Buddhists.    In  short,  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism 
was  essentially  eclectic,  and  the  main  point  of  dis- 
agreement was  the  political  institution  of  a  reli- 
gious society  which  should  comprise  all  classes,  all 
castes,  women  as  well  as  men,  and  should  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  as  the  sole 
teachers  of  religious  faith.    It  seems  likely  that 
the  same  innovators  discarded  the  ritual  of  the 
Vedas,  and  discontinued  the  adoration  of  the  Hin- 


ledged  it  fully  as  i 
maintained  that  it 


du  Divinities,  placing  the  observance  of  moral  du- 
ties and  the  practice  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and 
restraint  above  the  burthensome  and  expensive 
for  morality  without  religion,  is  a  building! charges  of  formal  worship.    The  principal  teacher 

of  this  new  doctrine  was  Sakya  Morni,  and  his  cha- 
racter became  gradually  invested,  as  time  rolled  on, 
with  all  the  extravagant  fables  which  were  attached 
to  him  as  the  incarnation  of  Buddha.  The  de- 
parture from  the  Brahmauical  system  started  about 
the  time  ascribed  to  Sakya's  teaching,  became  gra- 
dually developed  as  the  organization  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  professed,  became  more  perfect, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  they  may  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Asoka,  the  B,ajah  of  Central  India,  as  the  Budd- 
hist traditions  maintain ;  and  under  his  encourage- 
ment a  convocation  may  have  been  held,  at  which 
the  associated  Buddhists  began  that  course  of  pro- 
pagation which  spread  their  religion  throughout 
India,  and  beyond  its  confines  to  the  north  and  to 
pleasing  as  the  voyage  may  be,  it  would  be | the  south.    At  this  period  we  may  conceive  the 


mut  foundation,  and  must  fall,  for  all  who  are 
for  Christ  are  against  him  and  all  who  are 
nst  him  are — whose  ? 

t  is  right  undoubtedly  to  strive  to  correct  what- 
•  is  wrong  in  self,  socially  or  morally ;  but  right 
g3  are  truly  right  only  when  done  with  a  right 
ive ;  and  all  who  respect  the  authority  of  reve- 
<n  will  acknowledge  that  the  right  and  dis- 
ating  motive  for  doing  and  bearing  is,  to  please 


root  and  groundwork  of  true  self- 


«     is  the 

jU  ovement.  We  may  say  it  is  certainly  better 
Hhis  life,  to  strive  with  might  to  be  amiable,  in- 
to! ;tual,  refined,  pleasing  to  others ; — aye,  for  this 
lifj  — "  but  what  then  V  Take  passage  in  a  ship, 
in  we  know  will  sink  when  it  reaches  port  ?  Fair 


uu  terable  folly  when  the  same  voyage  can  be  marvels  of  Sakya's  life,  and  the  more  detailed  ex- 
ta  u  better  in  another  that  is  undoubtedly  safe,    (pansion  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him,  to  have 
i  Captain  will  permit  no  waste  of  mental  power,  been  devised,  as  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration 


and  to  win  the  belief  of  the  natives  of  India,  ever 
ready  to  give  credit  to  the  supernatural  and  to  pay 
superstitious  homage  to  the  assumption  of  Divinity. 
Asoka  is  said  to  have  been  a  profuse  constructor 
of  Buddhist  monasteries  and  of  Topes  or  monu- 
ments over  Buddhist  relics. 

The  relics  of  Buddha  and  his  principal  followers 
became  very  widely  scattered,  and  the  monuments 
or  temples  erected  over  them  are  very  numerous 
throughout  India.  To  the  same  period  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Buddhism  in  India,  must 
be  ascribed  the  excavation  of  the  cave-temples 
which  have  so  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  evidence  thus  afforded  by  the  Topes  and 
the  caves  of  the  time  in  which  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Buddhism  were  multiplied,  harmonizes 
with  that  derived  from  the  more  lasting  literary 
monuments  of  the  same  faith,  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ  were 
the  period  during  which  the  doctrine  was  most  suc- 
cessfully propagated  and  was  patronized  by  many 
of  the  Rajahs  of  India,  particularly  in  the  north 
and  west.  Ever  ready  as  the  Chinese  traveller 
Fa  Hian,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  to  see 
Buddhism  everywhere  dominant,  he  furnishes  evi- 
dence that  in  the  east  and  particularly  in  the  place 
of  its  reputed  origin,  the  birth-place  of  Sakya, 
which  had  become  a  wilderness,  it  had  fallen  into 
neglect.  In  the  seventh  century,  Hwang  Tsang 
abounds  with  notices  of  deserted  monasteries, 
ruined  temples,  diminished  number  of  mendicants 
and  augmented  proportion  of  heretics. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  term  of 
its  vitality,  and  that  the  seventh  century  witnessed 
its  disappearance  from  the  continent  of  India. 
Traces  of  Buddhism  lingered  no  doubt  till  a  much 
later  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  found 
at  Karnath  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century;  but  it 
was  then  limited  to  a  few  localities  and  had  shifted 
its  scene  to  the  regions  bordering  on  its  birth-place, 
being  shortly  afterwards  so  utterly  obliterated  in 
India  Proper,  that  by  the  sixteenth  century  the 
highest  authority  in  the  country,  the  intelligent 
minister  of  an  inquiring  king,  Abulfazl,  the  minis- 
ter of  Akbar,  could  not  find  an  individual  to  give 
him  an  account  of  its  doctrines. 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings,  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingalese,  Burman 
and  Siamese  books  are  all  declaredly  translations 
of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India — the 
Sanscrit.    The  collections  of  doctrinal  precepts 
are  called  the  Sutras,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
very  words  of  Sakya  himself  the  Buddha-vachana, 
repeated  by  the  disciple  who  heard  them.  The 
Salita  Vistara  is  the  life  of  Sakya,  as  repeated  by 
himself.    The  circumstances  of  Buddha's  life  as 
told  in  this  book,  have  furnished  all  the  Buddhist 
nations  with  their  traditions.    After  an  infinitude 
of  births  in  various  characters,  during  ten  millions 
of  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
Kalpas,  the  shortest  of  which  consists  of  sixteen 
millions  of  years,  and  the  longest  of  thirty-two 
millions  after  this,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Bodhi- 
sativa,  that  which  is  inferior  only  to  a  Buddha,  in 
the  Tushita  heaven  where  he  taught  his  doctrine 
to  innumerable  millions  of  Bodhisativas  or  future 
Buddhas  and  Gods  and  Spirits.    To  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  a  perfect  Buddha  one  existence  more 
on  earth  was  necessary,  and  he  therefore  becomes 
incarnate  as  the  son  of  the  Sakya  prince  Suddho- 
dana  and  Maya  his  wife.    The  marvels  of  his  life 
in  this  new  incarnation  are  in  keeping  with  this 
stupendous  fiction,  and  it  would  only  weary  and 
disgust  the  readers  to  repeat  them. 

The  attribution  to  a  Buddha  of  power  and 
sanctity  infinitely  superior  tq  that  of  the  Cods,  is 
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only  a  development  of  the  Brahininical  notion  tliat 
the  Gods  could  be  made  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
mortal  by  bis  performance  of  superhuman  austeri- 
ties;  only  tbe  Buddhists  ascribed  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  internal  purity  acquired  during  a  suc- 
cession of  birtbs.  Tbe  notion  of  Buddha's  su- 
premacy once  established,  the  worship  of  the  Gods 
became  superfluous;  but  as  tbe  mass  of  mankind 
are  in  need  of  sensible  objects  to  whicb  their  de- 
votions are  to  be  addressed,  Buddba  came  to  be 
substituted  for  tbe  Gods  and  bis  statutes  to  usurp 
tbeir  altars. 

The  organization  of  a  regular  priestbood  from 
all  classes  and  their  assemblage  in  monasteries  un- 
der a  superior,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Buddhism  as  opposed  to  Brahminism,  tbougb 
not  wholly  unknown  to  tbe  latter.    Tbe  monastic 
principle  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  originated 
with  Sakya  himself,  for  he  and  bis  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  migratory,  passing  from  one  part  of 
Central  India  to  auotber,  except  during  tbe  rainy 
season,  wben  they  dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes,  re-assembling  after  the  rains  ;  the  organiza- 
tion commenced  probably  in  the  first  convocation, 
and  was  perfected  in  the  time  of  Asoka.    In  the 
first  instance  the  heads  of  tbe  communities  were 
elected  by  t heir  associates  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior age  and  learning;  but  other  motives  no 
doubt  soon  came  to  influence  the  choice,  and  in 
time  new  principles  were  introduced,  whicb  were 
not  origiually  recognized,  although  not  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  the  system,  particularly  the 
notion  that  guides  the  election  to  the  successor  of 
a  deceased  JDalai  Lama  of  Lhassa,  or  a  Tashi 
Lama  of  Teshulambee,  the  selection  of  a  child  in 
whose  person  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  supposed 
to  have  become  regenerate,  being  in  fact  that  of  a 
Buddba  on  his  way  to  perfection.    Tbis  notion 
is  now  at  least,  no  longer  confined  to  Teshulambee 
or  to  Lhassa  ;  but  is  spread  very  generally  through 
Tartary  according  to  the  French  missionaries ;  and 
every  monastery  of  note  seeks,  upon  the  demise  of 
its  superior,  for  a  child  to  succeed  him,  sending 
u-ually  to  Western  Tibet  to  discover  him,  and  de- 
(  '  tin-  him  by  placing  before  the  boy  a  variety  of 
articles,  from  which  he  picks  out  such  as  had  be- 
longed to  the  deceased,  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  reoognise  as  having  been  his  property  in  a  prior 
'  bis  notion,  bowever,  is  admitted  to  be 
of  comparatively  modem  introduction  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

b.  liei  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Uuler  of  the  Universe  is  unquestionably  a  modem 
Otft  upon  the  unqualified  Atheism  of  Sakya 
Maui :  it  is  still  of  very  limited  recognition.  lu 
iioih:  of  tli.'  standard  authorities  which  have  been 
translated,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a 
PIRt  GftU£e  j  the  existence  of  whom  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  fundamental  Buddhist  dogma  of  the 
eternity  of  all  existence.  The  doctrine  of  an  Adi 
Buddha,  a  first  Buddha  in  the  character  of  a  Su- 


a  small  ichneumon,  or  i 


are  only  a  few,  confined  to  a  certain  period  ;  the 
number  d urine  all  tbe  extravagant  intervals  of 
Buddbist  chronology  has  no  limitation,  and  there 
can  no  more  be  a  first  than  there  can  be  a  last, 
each  passing  in  bis  turn  to  the  end  and  aim  of  bis 
existence — extinction — nirvana. 

Utter  extinction  as  the  great  end  and  object  of 
life  is  also  a  fundumental,  and  in  some  respects,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Buddhism.  Nirvana  is  literal- 
ly a  blowing  out,  as  of  a  candle — annihilation.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  that  Buddhism  recognizes 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death, 
and  no  doubt  its  cosmology  is  copiously  furnisbed 
with  heavens  and  hells;  but  this  it  has  in  common 
with  Brahminism ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
transmigration.  The  wicked  are  punished,  the 
good  rewarded,  but  tbe  punishment  and  reward 
are  only  in  proportion  to  their  bad  or  good  deeds, 
and  when  they  have  been  balanced,  the  individual 

returns  to  earth  to  run  up  a  fresh  score;  to  incur  in  i  parasitical  foes  which  feed  upon  and  destroy  the 


which  stuffs  itself  with  them  almost  to  bursting 
Tbe  stomach  of  a  toad  taken  in  the  oat  patch  abov 
referred  to,  having  been  cut  open,  was  found  fille 
with  these  worms,  mixed  with  a  few  wings  of  beetle: 
Tbe  army  worm  has  anotber  enemy  in  the  blac 
larva  of  what  seems  to  be  a  necropkorus,  wbic 
preys  upon  the  caterpillar. 

Beside  these  there  is 
all  events  a  parasitical  fly,  wbich  deposits  its  egg 
all  over  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  they,  whe 
matured,  spin  cocoons,  which  send  forth  a  cloud  i 
other  flies  to  repeat  the  process. 

Specimens  of  the  army  worm  sent  hither  froi 
Maryland,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fly  muc 
like  tbe  common  house  fly ;  but  with  a  ligbter  ci 
loured  series  of  rings  around  the  abdomen,  which 
hirsute  and  tipped  with  brown,  belonging  to  tl 
family  of  musoidce.  It  is  a  merciful  provision 
nature,  that,  as  these  worms  increase,  so  do  tl 


fact  according  to  Buddhism,  a  fresh  infliction  of 
suffering,  life  being  the  cause  of  evil,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  ceasing  to  be. 

Tbe  segregation  of  the  Buddbist  priestbood  from 
the  people,  although  in  the  first  instance,  probably 
popular,  from  the  priestly  character  being  thrown 
open  to  all  castes  alike,  must  have  been  unpropi- 
tious  to  tbe  continued  popularity  of  the  system,  and 
its  success  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of 
its  propagators  and  the  indolent  acquiescence  of 
the  Brahmins.  Yv'hen  the  influence  acquired  by 
the  Buddhists  witb  tbe  Princes  of  India,  gave  them 
consideration,  and  diverted  the  stream  of  dona- 
tions as  well  as  of  honours,  the  Brahmins  began  to 
be  aroused  from  their  apathy  and  set  to  work  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  schism.  The  success 
that  attended  their  efforts,  could  have  been,  for  a 
long  time,  but  partial ;  but  that  they  were  ulti 
mately  successful,  and  that  Buddhism  in  India  gave 
way,  before  Brahminism,  is  a  bistorical  fact.  To 
what  cause  this  was  owing,  is  by  no  means  estab 
lished,  for  though  there  are  traditions  of  persecu 
tion,  it  was  more  probably  the  result  of  internal 
decay,  than  of  external  violence.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  impulse 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century;  and  this  may 
have  been  connected  with  some  partial  acts  of  per 
secution  in  Iudia  and  consequent  emigration  of  the 
Buddhists.  We  have  no  record,  however,  of  its 
having  been  universal,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that 
Buddhism  died  a  natural  death. 

(To  be  cuntiuuod.) 


But  for  this  the  consequences  would  be  terrible  ii 
deed  to  all  the  hopes  of  tbe  agriculturist. — 

tional  Intelligencer. 


Tlvc  History  and  Habits  of  live  Army  Worm.  

A  friend  who  has  made  entomology  a  subject  of 
study,  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  character,  habits,  and  his- 
tory of  the  army  worm,  of  which  so  many  com- 
plaints have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
The   oat  patch 


try.     Tbe  oat  patch  west  of  the  Smithsouian 
p r« ■  1 1 1 1 ■    reator,  whiofa  has  found  its  way  into  Nepal 'grounds  supplied  him  with  specimens  and  an  op 
and  perbapi  into  Western  Tib,  t,  i.  entirely  local, 'portuuity  to  observe  much  concerning  these  devour 
as  i-,  that  ..I  the  lUiy.-im  Huddhas  and  Hodhisativas, 
their  sous  and  agents  iu  creatiou  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.    There  can  be  no  first  Buddha, 
for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  that  Buddhas 
are  ot  progressive  development :  any  one  may  be- 
come a  Buddha  by  passim.'  through  a  series  of  ex- 
istences  in  the  practice  ot  virtue  and  benevolence, 
and  there  have  been  accordingly  nn  infinitude  of 


Doh  concerning  these  de 
nig  pests.  Our  friend's  first  impression,  and  which 
indeed  he  retains,  was  that  the  worm  in  question 
is  identical  with  the  grass  worm  of  the  South. 
Present  appearances  all  attest  this  identity,  but  it 
will  require  tbe  complete  round  of  transformation 
to  be  gone  through  with  before  it  can  be  considered 
certain. 

This  worm  destroys  corn,  clover,  grain,  and  every 


Buddha*  in  all  aces  and  in  all  regions.  One  of  kind  of  prass,  and  in  the  South  is  found  'very  abun- 
thc  1  ah  author.ti,  ,  recr  U  the  art....,,  of  twenty-  dant  on  the  grass  and  weeds  between  the  rows  of 
four  ;  Bohmult,  from  a  Mongol  work,  lias  piven  the  cotton.  Its  caterpillar,  just  before  changing-  into 
names  of  a  thou, and  Buddha..  'Ihere  are  San-  the  chrysalis  hides  under  stones,  aud  where  the 
writ  author  ties  tor  -even  in  th.  pre.*ent  age  of  thejground  is  broken  under  clods  of  dirt.  Their  ene- 
world.    An  eighth  Maitraya  is  to  come  ;  but  these  |  mica  arc  formidable,  the  largest  being  the  toad 
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A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  PHYSICAL  LIFE. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

We  do  our  nature  wrong, 

Neglecting  over  long 
The  bodily  joys  that  help  to  make  us  wise; 

The  nimble  up  tbe  slope  r" 

Of  the  high  mountain  cope, 
The  long  day's  walk,  the  vigorous  exercise; 

Tbe  fresh,  luxurious  bath, 

Far  from  the  trodden  path, 
Or  mid  the  ocean  waves,  dashing  with  harmless  roar, 
Lifting  us  off  our  feet  upon  tbe  sandy  shore. 

Kind  heaven  !  there  is  no  end 

Of  pleasures,  as  we  weud 
Our  pilgrimage  in  life's  undevious  way, 

If  we  but  know  the  laws 

Of  the  Eternal  Cause, 
And  for  his  glory  and  our  good  obey ; 

But  intellectual  pride 

Sets  half  these  joys  aside, 
And  our  perennial  care  absorbs  the  soul  so  much, 
That  life  grows  dim  and  cold  beneath  its  deadening  torn 

Welcome,  yc  smooth  green  meads, 

Ye  streams  and  sighing  reeds! 
Welcome,  ye  corn-fields,  waving  like  a  seal 

Welcome  the  leafy  bowers, 

And  children  gathering  flowers  ! 
And  farewell,  for  a  while,  sage  drudgery  I 

What  though  we're  growing  old, 

Our  blood  is  not  yet  cold, 
Come  with  me  to  the  fields,  thou  man  of  many  ills, 
And  give  thy  limbs  a  chance  among  the  daffodils  ! 

Come  with  me  to  the  woods, 

And  let  their  solitudes 
Re-echo  to  our  voices  as  we  go  I 

Upon  thy  weary  brain 

Let  childhood  come  again 
Spite  of  thy  wealth,  thy  learning,  or  thy  woe! 

Stretch  forth  thy  limbs  and  leap  I 

Thy  life  has  been  asleep  ; 
And  though  tbe  wrinkles  deep  may  furrow  thy  pale  bn 
Show  me.  if  thou  art  wise,  how  like  a  child  thou'rt  n( 


"  There  have  been  a  dozen  clergymen  visiting 
during  the  past  week,"  says  a  boy  in  the  f 
warmth  of  that  generosity  whicb,  if  it  does  l| 
know  what  is  magnanimous  in  self,  at  least  knop 
what  is  magnanimous  in  others,  "  and  there  1' 
not  been  one  of  them  that  has  not  spoken  agaif 
at  least  one  of  the  others."  The  sincere  but 
cautious  man  who  thus  has  given  loose  reign  to  * 
tongue,  has  done  more  mischief  in  an  half  b<" 
than  his  preaching  can  repair  in  a  week.  1st 
not  of  vast  importance  for  us  now,  particular 
when  the  evangelical  cause  is  gaining  grea" 
popularity  and  position,  to  enjoin  upon  oursel  i 
greater  caution  and  humility  of  the  tongue  i* 
Episcopal  Recorder. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

'  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

JOHN  DAVIS. 

John  Davis,  a  valuable  elder  of  Darby  Monthly 
ieting,  then  in  Chester  county,  deceased  Sixth 
').  17th,  1749.  The  Friends  of  his  meeting  say 
'  hini,  he  "  was  a  religious,  exemplary  man,  both 
the  church  and  in  the  neighbourhood."  He 
vas  clerk  to  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  truly 
i  pful  to  the  ministry." 

PHEBE  BLUNSTONE. 

'  Phebe  Blunstone  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
;  rr  1666.  Having  given  up  to  bear  the  cross  of 
('•  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  continuing  faithful  to 
I  requmngs,  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
i  :he  exercise  of  which  she  was  diligent  and  fer- 
ML  Her  service  was  great  in  the  church,  both 
i  her  gospel  labours,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
c  Mpline.  She  was  earnestly  concerned  that  the 
e  dren  of  Friends  might  walk  in  the  Truth ;  was 
c  gent  in  attending  meetings,  and  in  visiting  the 
B  She  also  frequently  visited  the  families  of 
1  ands  who  were  in  health,  to  encourage  them  to 
]i  i  and  good  works. 

k>me  time  before  her  death,  she  had  a  dream  or 
V  on  of  which  she  has  left  the  following  account: 

1 1  saw  in  my  dream  a  very  great  gathering  of 
olple  in  the  valley,  below  the  meeting-house  hill 
u  Jarby.  I  thought  I  stood  on  the  hill,  and  be- 
lli a  man  in  fashionable  apparel,  as  it  were 
Ir  apling  on  the  sun  with  exceeding  pride  and 
Kbgance,  insomuch  that  the  sun  was  darkened 
tl  eby ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  were  in 
tl  valley  were  fixed  upon  him  with  much  dis- 
«c  \se  and  noise  amongst  them.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  ice  say,  '  As  high  as  he  is,  he  shall  come  down ; 
ki  ball  come  down ;  he  shall  come  down.'  At  the 
tb  1  sentence  he  came  down,  and  there  was  pre- 
d  for  him  a  horse  on  which  he  mounted  imme- 
«i  ily.  Taking  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  he 
at  lortb  a  bottle  in  his  right  towards  the  people, 
ar  said,  '  Whoso  will  follow  me,  I  will  give  to 
dr  k  of  my  bottle.'  There  rushed  out  of  the  meet- 
*:;many  loose,  airy  people,  and  followed  him. 
H  md  tbey  that  were  with  him,  turned  to  the  left 
ha !  unto  uncultivated  land,  which  seemed  as  a 
wi  tness  before  them.  Then  I  looked  to  the 
ga.-ring  which  still  remained  in  the  valley,  and 
be  Id,  they  were  in  great  stillness  and  quietness, 
an  the  sun  shone  gloriously  upon  them,  and  there 
wd|  a  sweet  harmony  of  love  and  life  amongst 
tbt  ,  even  throughout  the  assembly.  Inasmuch 
M  was  neither  with  those  that  went  out,  nor  with 
»q  that  remained  in  the  valley,  i  think  I  shall 
•Wive  in  the  body  to  see  the  accomplishment 

■iter  a  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord's  service,  even 
•  jvanced  age,  Phebe  Blunstone  departed  this 
.ifelixth  mo.  27th,  1749,  being  83  years  old. 

ROWLAND  ROBERTS. 
.    J  wland  Roberts  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year 
■  •H     Some  time  after  arriving  at  maturity,  he 
*q-ed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  convinced 
I  truth  as  held  by  Friends,  and  was  received 
lembership  amongst  them.    In  the  Eleventh 
tilth  month,  1719,  he  married  Ann  Bennett, 
.able  minister  of  the  gospel.    About  the  year 
he  himself  received  a  gilt  in  the  ministry.  His 
i  say,  "Although  he  was  not  of  ready  utter- 
yet  his  matter  was  ofl^n  weighty  and  instruc- 
avouring  of  love  and  good-will  to  mankind. 
.3  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for 
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discipline,  and  was  a  serviceable  man  in  various 
respects."  His  labour  in  the  ministry  was  princi- 
pally, although'  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  meet- 
ings in  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting.  His 
wife,  in  company  with  Mary  Pennell,  having,  early 
in  the  Fifth  month,  1732,  sailed  for  England  on  a 
religious  visit,  he,  in  the  following  Tenth  month, 
spread  before  the  Friends  of  his  Monthly  Meeting 
a  prospect  of  service  in  the  same  country.  His 
friends,  fearing  perhaps  that  affection  might  prompt 
to  the  visit  before  the  right  time  had  fully  come, 
postponed  the  case  for  a  few  months,  when  they 
thought  it  right  to  open  the  way  for  his  spreading 
it  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  This  body  having  given  its  judgment  that 
the  concern  was  right,  a  certificate  was  granted  him 
in  the  following  Fourth  month,  soon  after  which  he 
sailed  for  England.  After  visiting  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  he  returned  home  with  his  wife  in 
the  Eighth  month,  1734,  bringing  "  certificates 
giving  a  good  account  of  his  service  there." 

After  his  return  home,  he  continued  faithfully 
labouring  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of  duty.  Many 
were  his  trials  arising  from  pecuniary  losses,  and 
limited  means ;  but  he  endured,  as  seeing  beyond 
these  light  afflictions,  into  the  eternity  of  rest  and 
peace  which  waits  the  dedicated  in  heart.  The 
strong  mind  and  fervent  faith  of  his  beloved  wife 
doubtless  served  to  strengthen  and  support  him  un 
der  all  his  trials.  When  his  heavenly  Father  saw 
that  he  had  sufficiently  suffered,  he  released  him 
from  all  sorrow,  gathering  him  with  the  just  of  all 
generations,  who  had  passed  through  great  tribula 
tion,  and  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  His  release  took 
place  Seventh  mo.  22d,  1749,  he  being  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age. 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 

Joseph  Cooper,  the  son  of  Joseph  Cooper  and 
Lydia  his  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1691  or  1692, 
at  Pine  Point,  N.  Jersey,  opposite  the  just  planted 
city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents  were  concerned 
to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  had  such  school  education  as 
they  could  give  him.  Thus  guarded  as  well  as  in 
structed  through  the  paths  of  youth,  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  orderly  and  circumspect.  About  the 
time  of  his  reaching  maturity,  on  the  17th  day  of 
the  Seventh  mo.,  1713,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Hudson,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  As  he  grew 
in  years,  he  experienced  a  growth  in  religious  things, 
and  soon  became  useful  in  the  church.  Before  the 
year  1726,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  for  which 
station  he  appeared  rightly  qualified.  About  the 
close  of  the  year  172tt,  he  lost  his  beloved  wife 
and  the  affliction  thus  dispensed  no  doubt  was  use- 
ful to  him  in  reducing  self,  and  preparing  him  for 
further  services  in  the  church. 

He  was  indeed  much  employed  in  civil  as  well 
as  religious  Society,  and  gave  satisfaction  in  both 
He  possessed  good  natural  parts,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  earnestness  of  purpose,  fitting  him  for 
usefulness  in  the  community,  and  a  mind  under  the 
discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  waiting  for  the 
directing  and  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  qualify  for  service  in  the  church. 

In  the  Third  month,  1735,  he  married  Hannah 
Dent,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel  from  Eng 
land,  who  had  just  finished  a  religious  visit  to  the 
American  provinces.  She  was  a  very  superior 
woman  in  many  respects,  and  was  much  esteemed 
both  in  her  own  Society,  and  by  others  who  be 
came  acquainted  with  her.  Her  husband  was  a 
member  of  legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  many 
years,  and  a  useful  and  prominent  actor  in  its 
proceedings.    During  the  time  of  Colonel  Morris's 


administration,  many  disputes  arose  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Governor.  They  were  naturally 
anxious  for  the  rights  of  the  subject,  he  was  violent 
and  arbitrary  in  his  determination  to  support  the 
overruling  power  of  the  Crown.  Morris  found  J. 
Cooper  a  strong  and  undaunted  opponent  in  all  his 
arbitrary  measures,  and  of  course  felt  a  dislike  to 
him.  This  dislike  did  not  however  extend  to  his 
wife,  whose  character  he  honoured,  and  whose  re- 
putation for  wisdom  he  knew.  "  Cooper,"  said  he 
one  day  to  the  unflinching  representative  of  the 
people,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  home  and  send  your 
wife  here."  "  I  will,"  retorted  Joseph  who  respected 
the  Governor's  wife,  "  if  the  Governor  will  do  the 
same  by  his." 

His  memorial  says,  "  He  was  an  exemplary 
Friend,  and  serviceable  amongst  us  in  many  re- 
spects, diligent  in  attending  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  exemplary  in  humbly  waiting  therein. 
He  was  a  Friend  generally  well  respected,  and  was 
serviceable  in  his  station  in  the  church,  as  an  elder, 
careful  to  rule  well  his  own  house."  A  short  time 
before  his  close,  in  retrospect  of  a  life  of  much  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  employment,  he  could  say, 
"  he  had  done  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  hoped  he 
had  been  careful  to  walk  humbly."  His  death 
took  place  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1749.  His  friends  add, 
"  We  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  mansions  of  rest." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Tlie  Love  of  Home. — It  is  only  shallow-minded 
pretenders  who  make  either  distinguished  origin  a 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  reproach.  A  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition.  It  did  happen  to  me  to  be  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the 
smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled 
over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence 
of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still 
exist;  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  chil- 
dren to  it,  and  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  generations  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on 
the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early 
affections,  and  the  narrations  and  incidents  which 
mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family 
abode ;  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  in- 
habited it  are  now  amongst  the  livinig ;  and  if  ever 
I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him  who  raised 
it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  domestic  comforts  beneath 
ios  roof,  and  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  seven 
years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  toil,  no 
sacrifice  to  save  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my 
name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  mankind. — Daniel  Webster. 


Tests  of  Flour. — The  Ohio  Farmer  publishes 
the  following  modes  of  observing  the  quality  of 
flour,  as  furnished  by  an  old  flour  dealer.  Most 
of  them  are  already  known,  we  presume,  to  the 
mass  of  our  readers  :  but  it  may  do  no  harm  to  ex- 
tend the  information.  We  regret  that  the  ancient 
trader  did  not  show  what  particular  qualities  are 
indicated  by  each  test,  as  we  have  always  imagined 
that  more  importance  is  attached  to  color  than  is 
due  as  an  indication  of  quality : 

"Look  at  its  color;  if  it  is  white  with  a  slightly 
yellowish  or  straw-colored  tint,  it  is  a  good  sign. 
If  it  be  very  white,  with  a  bluish  cast  or  with  black 
specks  in  it,  the  flour  is  not  good. 

"Examine  its  adhesiveness;  wet  and  knead  a 
little  of  it  between  your  fingers.    If  it  works  dry 
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and  clastic  it  is  good  ;  if  it  works  soft  and  sticky 
it  is  poor.  Flour  made  from  spring-  wheat  is  likely 
to  be  sticky. 

Throw  a  little  lump  of  dry  flour  against  a  dry, 
smooth,  perpendicular  surface ;  if  it  adheres  in  a 
lump,  the  flour  has  life  in  it;  if  it  falls  like  powder 
it  is  bad. 

Squeeze  some  of  the  flour  in  your  hand  •  if  it  re- 
tains the;  shape  given  by  pressure,  that,  too,  is  a 
good  sign." 

A  recent  communication  from  respectable  parties 
iu  Philadelphia  to  the  almshouse  department  of 
that  city,  although  conveying  a  meager  amount  of 
information  on  the  same  subject,  seems  entitled  to 
attention.  They  assert  that,  though  not  generally 
known  to  persons  out  of  the  trade,  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  barrels  of  flour  bearing  the  same  inspection 
mark  of  superfine,  and  examined  by  the  same  in- 
spector, will  make  from  thirty  to  forty  loaves  of 
bread  more,  and  consequently  is  worth  to  the  con- 
sumer SI  50  to  ?2  per  barrel  more  than  other  flour 
of  the  same  inspection  quality  marked  thereon,  but 
which  can  ouly  be  detected  by  judges.  In  view 
of  the  above  facts,  which  auy  baker  can  testify  to, 
these  parties  offer,  for  a  commission,  to  select  flour 
at  the  lowest  market  prices,  and  on  trial,  and  com- 
paring bills,  will  save  to  the  treasury  $150  per 
week. —  Scientific  American. 


For  "Tlio  Friend 
In  the  prosecution  of  their  religious  duty,  Friends 
have  always  shown  fearlessness  of  apparent  dan- 
gers, accompanied  with  Christian  zeal  lor  the  good 
oaose  that  has  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  steadfast  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will.  They 
had  many  difficulties  in  travelling  through  this 
country,  before  much  settlement  was  made,  and 
while  the  conveniences  were  few  and  rude  to  faci- 
litate their  passing  from  place  to  place.  Good 
roads,  bridges  and  ferries  were  little  known.  They 
travelled  on  horseback,  forded  and  swam  their 
horses  in  rivers  and  creeks,  and  were  dependent  on 
canoes  or  small  boats  in  crossing  some  waters,  yet 
we  ha  vis  scarcely  auy  instances  of  fatal  consequences 
attending  them.  They  knew  the  purity  aud  dis- 
intorestedness  of  their  motives,  and  put  their  trust 
in  the  Great  Preserver  of  men  to  defend  and  guide 
them  safely  through  danger.  John  Richardson 
I  iyt  when  in  this  land,  "  Having  it  on  my  mind  to 
vi-it  a  meeting  up  the  river  called  Perquimons, 
Went  of  the  river  Choptank,  and  being  on  the  east 
side,  Henry  Hosier  and  some  more  Friends  set  for- 
ward with  me  in  a  small  boat,  not  in  good  condi- 
tio), witli  only  one  small  sail.  We  set  out,  as  we 
th  i.ht,  in  good  time  to  reach  our  desired  port, 
but  when  we  were  upou  the  great  river,  which  is 
ten  miles  over  the  shortest  way,  according  to  my 
recollection,  though  the  manner  of  our  crossing  it 
m  id  6  it  more,  the  wind  veered  much  against  us. 
It  r  lined  hard,  and  was  very  dark,  so  that  we 
could  scire  ly  see  one  another,  and  the  water 
broke  so  much  into  the  boat,  that  it  was  one 
in  in  s  work  to  heave  it  out,  and  all  our  company 
wore  discouraged,  and  most  very  sea-sick.  Henry 
Hosier,  of  whom  I  had  the  most  hope  for  help, 
Baid  that  lie  could  not  steer  any  longer.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  darkness,  the  roughness  of 
the-  waves,  boistcrousness  of  the  wind,  aud  the 
hard  rain,  unwell  as  I  w  as,  I  w,n  obliged  to  under- 
take thu  steering  of  the  boat,  and  not  without  some 
conflicts  of  mind,  having  no  certainty  from  any 
outward  rule,  what  way  we  went.  Having  no  fire, 
and  the  boat  open,  we  could  not  have  any  light  to 
Eee  our  compass ;  but  my  faith  was  iu  the  Lord, 
that  he  would  bring  us  to  shore ;  and  I  kept  the 
boat  as  near  the  wind  as  sh;  could  sail,  and  told 
my  poor,  sick,  helpless  coinpauy,  I  believed  that 


we  should  not  perish,  although  we  might  miss  our 
port.  The  like  imminent  danger  I  think  I  was 
never  in  before  upon  any  water  ;  but  renowned 
over  all  be  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  forever,  we 
put  into  the  mouth  of  our  desired  river,  as  though 
we  had  seen  it  in  the  day,  or  steered  by  a  compass, 
neither  of  which  we  had  the  benefit  of  for  several 
hours. 

Here  we  went  on  shore  and  made  a  great  fire 
under  the  river's  cliff,  and  about  midnight  the 
moon  rose,  it  cleared  up  and  froze  and  was  very 
cold.  My  companions  falling  asleep,  I  turned  them 
over,  pulled  them  from  the  fire  as  it  increased,  and 
put  them  nearer  as  it  failed,  but  could  not  keep 
them  awake.    I  sought  logs  of  wood,  and  carried 
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them  to  and  mended  the  fire,  which  was  work 
enough  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  night ;  but 
morning  being  come,  we  got  into  our  cold,  icy  boat, 
and  sailed  away  towards  the  meeting.  When  we 
were  come  among  Friends,  notice  was  given  of  a 
stranger  being  there,  and  a  heavenly  and  sweet 
meeting  it  was,  so  that  we  thought  we  had  a  good 
reward  for  all  our  troubles ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  now  and  forever,  for  he  is  worthy; 
although  he  may  see  good  to  try  us,  sometimes  one 
way,  sometimes  another.  How  should  we  know 
that  we  have  any  faith,  if  it  be  not  tried  ?  How 
shall  we  know  that  we  have  any  true  love  to  God, 
if  it  never  be  proved  1  The  trial  of  the  true  be- 
liever's faith  is  more  precious  than  gold.  The  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  Job  came  into  my  mind,  "  Be- 
hold I  go  forward,  but  He  is  not  there,  and  back- 
ward, but  I  cannot  perceive  Him ;  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  Him  ; 
He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  but  I  cannot 
see  Him."  And  then  like  a  man  in  the  true  faith 
he  saith,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take, 
and  when  he  has  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold  ;  and  the  more  vehement  the  fire  is,  the  more 
it  destroys  the  dross,  and  the  more  pure  and  weighty 
the  gold  is." 

In  the  purer  days  of  our  religious  Society,  when 
the  members  had  little  of  this  world's  goods,  their 
hearts  were  fixed  upon  the  Lord  ;  their  love  to  Him 
aud  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom,  led  them 
to  give  themselves  up  and  all  they  had,  to  be  used 
and  directed  according  to  his  will.  They  lived 
near  to  Him,  were  favoured  to  commune  with  Him 
iu  spirit;  they  knew  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
and  were  enabled  to  put  their  trust  in  Him.  They 
received  light  and  strength  to  see  clearly  and  to 
run  the  ways  of  his  requiriugs,  renouncing  the 
world  and  the  thirst  after  money.  They  were  a 
single-hearted,  humble  people,  purified  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  gifts  from  Him,  to  be  occupied  to 
his  honour.  The  Society,  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
was  not  hid,  but  drew  from  many  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  excellency  of  its  principles,  the  purity 
of  its  morals,  and  the  high  standard  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  they  saw  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  bring  all  to 
maintain,  not  iu  profession  ouly,  but  in  every-day 
practice  iu  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  whether  watched 
by  men  or  not.  But  "how  has  the  gold  become 
ilt  m  !  how  has  the  most  fine  gold  changed !  the 
stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  poured  out  iu  the  top 
oi  every  ttreet."  Great  business,  and  great  wealth, 
is  the  almost  universal  struggle  iu  the  top  of  every 
street,  aud  even  among  some  who  ought  to  be  pol 
Lshed  stones  of  the  sauctuary. 


The  war  now  going  on  in  India,  excites  a  si 
interest  among  all  civilized  nations.    The  ma 
in  which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  has  b 
possessed  of  its  extended  dominions  in  the  peni  jl 
of  Hindoostan  ;  the  anomaly  of  a  government,  | 
sands  of  miles  off,  with  a  home  population  ofe 
twenty-five  millions,  exercising  sovereign  crroj 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  diBj 
ing  from  them  almost  entirely  in  every  social,  uj 
and  religious  point  of  view;  the  well  knowiM 
tory  of  wrong  and  conquest  that  have  inuy1 
stained  the  records  of  the  grasping,  unscrup^l 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  which, 
series  of  bold  aggressions  and  glaring  acts  of 
"The  precious  sons  I  tion  and  cruelty,  has  dethroned  the  native  prf 
of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  es- '  supplanted  the  native  government,  and  maint 
ircmnl  r/.v  uirlhi  n  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  by  force  of  arms  absolute  authority  over  a  dt 
•d  the  potter!''    Have  not  some  of  Zion's  children  populated  country,  compared  with  which,  the  n| 
given  way  to  the  love  of  wealth,  aud  wherever  this  tive  island  is  but  a  small  spot  of  earth;  togHI 
has    ,itl,  i  poi.ses.-ion  of  the  heart,  and  the  Lord  with  the  interest  naturally  called  forth  for  r*( 
L  i.  permitted  them  to  obtain  their  desire,  has  not  pie  professing  to  be  struggling  to  free  thpjnifl 
leanness  entered  in,  and  that  living,  practical  faith  from  the  oppressive  domination  of  a  foreign  r7< 


which  is  given  to  the  lowly,  self-denying,  crucii  . 
Christian,  and  which  gives  victory  over  all  wr<  ' 
things,  been  wanting,  so  that  the  fruit  which  i  i 
brought  forth  by  such  men  as  John  Richard*  i 
is  not  produced.  Earthly-mindedness  is  jC 
ceived  secretly  lurking  in  them,  giving  evidei) 
that  wealth  is  a  great  snare,  and  the  more  It 
is  striven  after  and  acquired,  the  more  H  i 
loved,  and  leavens  the  soul  and  its  affections  i  a 
the  earthly  nature.  The  honour  and  defere]j 
shown  to  the  rich,  begets  self-importance  and  ij 
feeling  of  superiority,  and  others  seeing  the  po  |ri 
and  consequence  which  riches  give,  naturally  c  !- 
elude  they  must  exert  themselves  to  become  ijj 
too.  As  it  spreads  like  leprosy  through  any  i|J 
gious  Society,  the  members  lose  the  life  and  poifl 
of  Truth,  and  become  indifferent  to  their  spiri  ffl 
welfare  ;  in  our  own  the  right  support  of  ja 
Christian  testimonies  is  gradually  disregarded,  Ej 
the  prevalence  of  a  fervent  individual  exercisim 
meetings  for  worship  is  little  felt ;  and  some  « 
weary  with  silent  meetings  and  this  spiritual  e.m. 
cise,  and  neglect  public  worship  almost  altoget  *, 
or  go  where  they  mayhear  preaching  from  till 
who  are  hired  to  deliver  it  on  stated  occasili 
We  have  testified  against  unsound  principles,  A 
it  now  becomes  us  to  look  at  our  practice,  andjf 
spirit  that  rules  in  us  individually,  for  univc 
apostacy  may  take  place  when  we  are  not  lool 
for  it. 

^  

A  "  Font"  of  Type. — As  a  scrap  of  inform 
with  which  few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
give  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  lei 
are  cast  in  a  "  font"  of  type,  and  in  which 
occur  in  print. 

Letter  e,  1200  ;  t,  900  ;  a,  850  ;  n,  o,  s,  i,  i 
h,  640  ;  r,  620  ;  d,  440 ;  I,  400 ;  u,  340 ;  c 
300 ;  /,  250;  to,  y,  200  ;  g,P)  170 ;  V,  120 
80;  q,  50;  j,  x,  40;  z,  20. 

Besides  these  are  the  combined  letters  fi, 
ff,  40;/,  20;  ^,15;  ^,10;  a,  10;  a;G 
refers  to  the  small  letters  only,  leaving  out  po: 
capitals,  small  capitals,  figures,  italics,  spaces 
accents.  The  proportion  for  capitals  and  i 
capitals  differs  from  the  small  letters.  In  tl 
I,  takes  the  first  place,  then  T,  then  A,  and  E 
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the  immense  material  and  commercial  interest 
;take;  all  serve  to  draw  upon  the  contest,  so 
'  marked  with  unwonted  barbarity  on  both  sides, 
1  eyes  of  the  many  who  take  a  lively  concern  in 
'  progress  of  civilization  and  national  improve- 
i  it. 

"he  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is,  we 
rehend,  without  a  parallel.  At  its  commence- 
i  it,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  its  charter  was  in- 
ir  led  solely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  mercantile 
i'  ileges  in  that  rich,  far-off  country,  then  but 
i!e  known;  each  member  at  first  managing  his 
:  irs  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Soon,  how- 
I  •,  its  capital  and  interest  being  consolidated, 
I  having  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  soil,  under 
u  cxt  of  defending  its  factories,  it  enlisted  troops, 
J  commenced  its  career  of  aggrandizement,  and 
r  ied  it  on,  with  varied  commercial  and  military 
tjess  under  different  Governors,  and  with  re- 
lied charters,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
tfl  1833,  when  it  abandoned  its  commercial 
V  acter,  and  transferred  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
I  ain  all  its  effects  and  claims,  for  which  it  re- 
el ;s  a  stipulated  sum  annually,  and  retains  the 
K  ical  government  in  if>own  hands. 
( 'he  whole  of  the  English  possessions  in  India  is 
■[led  into  three  Presidencies, — Bengal,  Madras, 
p  Bombay, — each  of  which  has  its  own  Deputy- 
h  -rnor  and  council ;  while  all  are  subordinate 
fc'  Governor-General,  having  his  residence  in 
]e  utta.  The  East  India  Company  is  said  to 
m  ber  at  the  present  time  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
Jtj  members  or  proprietors,  who  at  stated  periods 
M  and  elect  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Control, 
lb  unitedly  exercise  sovereign  power  over  British 
Mi,  regulating  the  policy  of  the  government,  and 
p  ing  with  supreme  authority,  questions  involving 
m  ethronement  of  kings  and  the  annexation  of 
m  res.  The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by 
la,  subject  however  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Fh  ughout  the  whole  course  of  their  domination, 
Iftolicy  pursued,  has  been  to  interfere  as  little  as 
M  jle  with  the  national  religion,  customs  or  pre- 
Hss;  to  strengthen  rather  than  remove  the  bar- 
fclexistinc  between  the  Mahomedans  and  the 
Jlus,  into  which  sects  the  inhabitants  are  divi- 
«c  to  employ  the  strong  feeling  entertained  by 
tie  sople  for  their  Rajahs  or  Princes,  by  setting 
p  al  claimants  of  royalty  in  the  different  king- 
w  or  provinces,  and  to  keep  the  masses  in  sub- 
set a  by  means  of  native  troops,  drawn  from  dif- 
*t  sections  of  the  country,  (care  being  taken  to 
•\(  nearly  an  equal  number  of  those  professing 
«l  /o  religions,)  drilled  according  to  the  military 
JC\i,  or  art  of  Europeans,  and  commanded  by 
Wih  officers.  With  these  troops  are  associated 
Wparatively  small  number  of  soldiers  enlisted 
mjjat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  are  regularly 
•Qmd  cared  for  by  the  company.  The  native 
•fol,  who  are  called  Sepoys,  during  their  many 
•1  engagement  in  the  company's  service,  neces- 
wi!  become  more  or  less  detached  from  the  great 
■J of  their  countrymen,  but  nevertheless  they 
!fcl  the  strong  national  hatred  against  inter- 
ne! e:  of  any  kind  with  their  religious  supersti- 

E!  h  of  the  three  Presidencies  we  have  named, 
nU  separate  army  under  its  own  Commander- 
•cl  f,  which  is  employed,  unless  extraordinary 
rci  stances  require  otherwise,  within  the  limits  of 
W   esidency,  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 

:  T  whole  native  army  numbers  about  two  hun- 
.  fec1  nd  thirty  thousand  men,  and  has  been  con- 
i\Wy  distinguished  for  its  discipline  and  valour. 
;;le  uropean  troops  have  rarely  exceeded  forty 
3s*Wnd,  scattered  with  their  officers  and  the 


families  of  the  latter  at  different  points  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  Besides  the 
distinct  governments  of  the  three  Presidencies, 
there  is  a  number  of  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish rule,  in  which  the  Company  has  allowed  their 
native  Princes  to  retain  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
authority,  obliging  them,  however,  to  receive  garri- 
sons of  their  own  troops  into  their  strongholds,  to 
pay  them  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  contingent  to  their  own  army,  to 
be  employed  in  other  provinces  in  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  subjection.  These  native  princes  nominally 
govern  about  fifty  millions  of  natives,  and  some  of 
them  have  armies  of  their  own,  and  keep  up  no 
little  show  of  state  and  power. 

The  mutiny  against  British  authority,  which  is 
attributed  to  so  many  and  differing  causes,  had  been 
threatening  for  some  time  before  it  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection.  So  far,  it  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  successful  within  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
its  dependencies;  though  there  are  evidences  of 
its  further  development  within  other  departments. 
The  province  of  Bengal  has  always  been  considered 
the  centre  and  chief  seat  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  Bengal  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  including 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  district  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Benares.  Its  soil  is  represented  as  of  un- 
surpassed fertility,  supporting  a  population  of  more 
than  fifty  millions.  Revolts  have  taken  place  at 
several  points  within  its  limits ;  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  military  stations,  attended  with  some 
loss  of  life  ;  they  at  first  appeared  to  be  successful, 
but  the  stringent  measures  promptly  taken,  soon 
put  them  down,  the  fnative  troop  were  disarmed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  company,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  quickly  restored,  and  remains  but 
little  disturbed.  But  it  is  in  the  sub-province  of 
Bengal — subordinate  to  its  Presidency,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  province  proper — that  the  insurrec- 
tion has  proved  most  general,  and  resulted  in  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  European  lives.  This  province 
lies  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal  proper,  embracing 
several  of  the  native  divisions  of  the  country  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Jumna,  which  empties  into  the  latter, 
having  Agra  for  its  capital,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  population  of  this  province 
is  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions. 
Delhi  included  in  it,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  where 
they  murdered  so  many  men,  women  and  children, 
with  savage  barbarity,  is  situated  on  the  Jumna, 
much  higher  up  than  Agra,  and  was  the  capital 
city  of  Hindoostan  during  the  Mahomedan  dynasty. 
Lucknow  and  Cawnpore,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
accounts  of  the  contest  now  going  on,  and  where 
there  has  likewise  been  great  destruction  of  life, 
are  on  the  Goomty,  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  south- 
east of  Agra.  The  kingdoms  of  Oude,  and  Delhi, 
and  the  Punjaub,  have  all  been  brought  under  the 
government  of  the  company  within  the  present 
century. 

Wide  spread  as  the  rebellion  is,  and  deeply  as 
the  natives  are  stirred  up  to  take  revenge  for  the 
multitudinous  and  cruel  outrages  they  have  long  been 
subjected  to,  it  is  not  probable  they  can  resist  for 
any  jjreat  length  of  time,  the  power  of  the  company, 
wielding,  as  it  soon  will,  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand English  soldiers.  The  native  troops  are 
already  in  want  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  have 
not  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. A  war  of  races,  is  almost  always  carried 
out  with  peculiar  ferocity,  and  this  contest  in  India 
affords  no  exception.  The  details  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  poor  heathen  natives,  are  truly 
heart-sickening,  but  no  more  so,  than  some  of  the 
acts  of  retaliation  authorized  and  boastiugly  pro- 


claimed by  their  conquerors,  professing  to  be  the 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

There  is  no  native  historian  to  spread  before  the 
world  in  the  glowing  colour  of  truth,  the  long  series 
of  acts  of  duplicity  and  deeds  of  blood,  by  which 
the  feeble  Indian  governments  have  been  seized  on, 
and  forced  to  lie  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  a 
foreign  oppressor,  who  came  as  a  suppliant,  beggiDg 
to  be  allowed  simply  to  buy  and  to  sell ;  but  from 
the  narratives  of  British  writers  we  may  learn,  that 
history  records  few  conquests  and  usurpations, 
attended  with  darker  deeds  of  crime,  than  those  by 
which  British  India  has  been  won  and  governed. 
We  cannot  but  depl  ore  the  dreadful  scenes  now 
enacting  in  India,  and  as  men  and  christians,  long 
for  their  speedy  termination;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  no  marvel  that  the  poor  native  has  turned 
upon  the  heel  that  crushed  him,  or  that  Divine 
Providence  has  permitted  the  wickedness  of  the 
rulers  to  correct  them  ;  boasting  as  they  do  of  so 
great  superiority,  resulting  from  the  christian  reli- 
gion and  its  concomitant  civilization.  It  is  most 
lamentable  to  observe  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
British  periodicals  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  heathen  mutineers,  when  they  may  be 
subdued  ;  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  they 
urge  a  murderous  and  exterminating  revenge  for 
the  lives  taken  by  them.  May  it  please  the 
almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  restrain  the  wrath 
of  man,  and  overrule  the  workings  of  his  deceitful 
unregenerate  spirit,  so  as  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  knowledge  of  him  shall  cover  the  earth,  and 
there  shall  be  no  dark  places  therein  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  14th: 

The  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  financial  revul- 
sion in  the  United  States  had  already  begun  tci  produce 
its  effects  not  only  iu  England,  but  all  over  the  continent. 
The  rates  of  interest  had  advanced  in  London  from  6  to 
7  per  eent. ;  in  Paris,  from  5£  to  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
Hamburg,  to  8  per  cent.  At  London,  consols  had  de- 
clined two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.,  and  other  se- 
curities participated  in  the  downward  movement.  The 
flow  of  specie  to  America  had  commenced.  The  Baltic 
brought  $363,000,  and  about  $2,000,000  were  coming 
by  the  Persia  and  Canada.  The  money  pressure  was 
severe,  the  demands  for  discounts  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land amounting  in  one  day  to  one  million  of  pounds. 
Numerous  heavy  failures  had  occurred  at  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  on  the  continent.  The 
American  produce  markets  had  not  been  affected  by  the 
demand  for  money.  Cotton  was  firm,  and  breadstuff's 
had  not  materially  changed  either  in  price  or  in  demand. 
Sugar  had  declined  £14  per  ton. 

Bombay  dates  to  Ninth  mo.  1 7th,  and  Calcutta  to  Ninth 
mo.  10th,  had  been  received  in  England.  The  mutineers 
had  suffered  several  defeats  by  the  British  forces.  The 
European  garrison  at  Lucknow  still  held  out  against 
their  besiegers,  and  it  was  hoped  General  Havelock 
would  soon  be  able  to  move  to  their  succour.  The  Oude 
insurgents  were  in  large  numbers,  united,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. More  insurrectionary  movements  had  been 
made  by  native  regiments  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
but  they  were  quickly  suppressed.  The  Madras  Presi- 
dency and  Central  India  were  said  to  be  free  from  any 
trouble  or  disorder.  On  the  whole  no  really  important 
change  in  the  aspect  of  Indian  affairs  is  to  be  noticed. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  been  very  ill  with  congestion 
of  the  brain.  He  had  been  somewhat  relieved  by  copious 
bleeding. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  had  visited  War- 
saw, and  it  is  said  their  reception  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple was  more  friendly  than  any  Russian  monarch  had 
ever  met  with  in  the  Polish  capital. 

Herat  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Persian  troops. 

The  most  reliable  accounts  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  state  that  the  principal  objects 
for  the  meeting  were  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  standing 
armies,  in  order  to  relieve  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
various  governments.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  loans 
had  rendered  a  reduction  of  expenditures  indispensable. 

A  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  the  Irish  autho- 
rities, extending  the  limits  of  the  proclaimed  district 
around  Belfast,  information  having  been  received  that 
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the  people,  instead  of  delivering  up  their  arms,  were  con- 
cealing t hem  outside  the  original  limits,  so  that  they 
WOOld  be  available  in  cases  of  fresh  disturbances. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Marine  officially  reports  the 
loss  of  the  line-of -battle  ship  Lefort,  and  that  all  on 
board  perished,  including  13  officers,  743  seamen,  53 
women,  and  17  children.  The  same  storm  caused  other 
disasters,  with  great  loss  of  life,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Baltic. 

Two  slavers  have  been  captured  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  One  of  them  was  an  American  built  brigantine 
called  the  Sarah  Jane. 

I  N  ITM)  STATES. —  Tin-  Treasury. — According  to  the 
Treasurer's  statement  by  returns  received  to  the  19lh 
instant,  the  whole  amount  remaining  in  the  different  de- 
positaries was  about  $13,500,000.  The  amount  subject 
to  draft,  was  only  $10,032,  555.  The  entire  receipts  for 
the  week  ending  on  that  day,  were  but  $443,380. 

The.  Elections. Jfl  Pennsylvania,  the  vote  for  Governor 
was  as  follows :— Packer*  188,890;  Wilmot,  146,147; 
llazlehurst,  28,100— total,  303,197.  At  the  Presidential 
election  last  year,  400,176  votes  were  polled.  In  Ohio, 
Chase,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  has  been 
elected  by  a  small  majority.  The  Ohio  Senate  will  con- 
tain 15  Republicans  and  18  Democratic  members,  and 
the  Bouse  46  Republicans  and  57  Democrats.  In  Iowa, 
the  Republicans  have  carried  both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature. In  Minnesota,  the  Democrats  have  succeeded 
by  a  small  majority. 

The  Money  Funic. — The  list  of  failures  and  suspensions 
in  the  New  York  Independent  of  last  week,  makes  the 
whole  number  136,  of  which  15  were  in  Boston,  30  in  New 
York,  and  17  in  Philadelphia.  The  failures  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  since  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  are  said 
to  number  less  than  300,  out  of  37,000  business  firms. 
It  should  however  be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  and  commercial  houses  are  among 
the  number  of  the  "  failed  or  suspended."  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  month,  nearly  17,000 
hands  have  been  discharged  from  the  various  factories 
in  New  York.  The  South  which  at  first  seemed  but  little 
affected,  has  begun  to  feel  the  crisis.  In  Virginia,  the 
prices  of  negroes  have  fallen  thirty-three  per  cent.;  to- 
bacco and  cotton  have  also  greatly  declined  in  price.  At 
New  Orleans,  cotton  has  fallen  five  to  six  cents  a  pound 
— not  because  it  has  declined  in  England,  but  because 
exchanges  and  money  matters  are  totally  unsettled.  In 
that  city,  there  is  a  severe  money  pressure,  and  numerous 
workmen  have  been  discharged  from  the  various  manu- 
factories, in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  procuring 
funds.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  within  the  last  ten  weeks,  is  stated  at  $60,000 
000.  No  wonder  there  is  distress  and  ruin  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  financial  convul 
sion  has  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  credit,  creating  general 
ami  excessive  indebtedness,  operating  with  a  currency 
which  has  no  uniformity  or  stability  of  value.  It  is 
stated  that  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  now  warehoused  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
reshipped  to  Europe.  Since  suspension,  the  banks  of 
Boston  mil  New  York  have  materially  increased  their 
(lock  of  specie.  The  bank  statement  of  the  latter  city 
for  the  week  ending  on  the  24th  inst.,  shows  a  large  de- 
crease of  circulation  and  of  loans.  The  items  were  as 
follows: — Due  depositors,  $57,801,098;  circulation,  $0,- 
884,739  ;  specie,  $10,01 1,315  ;  loaus,  $95,976,487. 

/'ire  nt  Chicago. — On  the  19th  a  most  disastrous  con- 
flagration occurred  at  Chicago,  by  which  many  houses 
and  properly  valued  at  $700,000,  were  destroyed.  A 
number  of  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  walls  of 
buildings.  Twenty  bodies  had  been  found  under  the 
rain.,  and  a  few  others  were  still  missing. 

OrUaiu. — The  deaths,  during  the  week  ending 
10th  inst..  were  188,  including  36  of  yellow  fever. 

Virimtudm. — The  N.  Y.  Pout  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, showing  the  wild  excesses  of  Home  so  culled  mcr- 
aWnil  during  the  lute  lime  of  inflation.  A  few  months 
time,  the  partner  of  a  comiuerciul  house  in  this  city  was 
taken  to  n  lunatic  nsylnm,  utterly  deranged,  ns  was  suid, 
by  bis  unpnrallclcd  prosperity  in  business.  During  the 
year  prevjoud  his  firm  had  cleared  $1,300,001).  He  died 
in  tin'  nst  lulu,  and  his  own  <  still.-  wng  valued  at  $2,5imi,- 
0OO,  nil  invested  in  the  nniWMTI  <>f  w  hich  lie  was  a.  part- 
ner. The  firm  itarlf  failed  the  other  day,  and  is  now- 
said  to  he  utterly  insolvent.  All  this  occurred  within 
eighteen  month* — the  prosperity,  the  insanity,  the  de- 
cease, and  the  insoln  in  y. 

A''ir  York. — Mortality  last  week,  427.  There  were  13 
deaths  from  violence. 

J'hilmltlphia. — Mortality  last  week,  175. 
Kan*a*. — Although  all  possible  advautages  were  given 
to  the  Pro-slavery  party  at  the  late  election  in  this  terri- 
tory, the  Republicans  or  Free  Slate  men  elected  their 


branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention has  re-assembled,  and  is  now  in  session  at  Le- 
compton.  A  protest,  signed  by  several  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Kansas,  was  filed  on  the  15th  inst.,  against  the 
fraudulent  returns  of  Oxford  precinct,  in  Johnson  county. 
In  reply  to  which,  after  a  personal  investigation,  Gov. 
Walker  and  Secretary  Stanton  publish  a  proclamation 
in  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  of  the  20th  inst.,  expressing 
a  determination  to  reject  the  entire  vote  of  Oxford,  and 
give  certificates  to  the  Free  State  candidates.  The  pro- 
clamation produced  an  intense  excitement  among  the 
Pro-slavery  men,  and  threats  of  vengeance  were  made 
against  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary. 

Negroes  not  Citizens.  —  The  Springfield  Republican 
(Mass.)  cities  the  following  case  : — Thomas  Howland,  a 
respectable  coloured  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being 
ibout  to  emigrate  to  Liberia  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, applied  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  for 
passport,  or  a  certificate  of  nationality.  The  answer 
returned  to  his  notary  was  : — "  Mr.  Martin  must  certainly 
be  aware  that  passports  are  not  issued  to  persons  of 
African  extraction.  Such  persons  are  not  deemed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  See  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

Breadstuffs. — On  the  26th,  in  New  York,  sales  of  good 
red  Southern  wheat,  $1  20;  good  white,  $1.35;  West- 
ern corn,  674-  cts.  a  68£  cts. ;  in  Philadelphia,  Southern 
red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.28  ;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.40  ;  yellow 
corn,  73  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  flour,  $5.25  for  shipping  brands. 

Miscellaneous. — Another  Asteroid  was  discovered  on  the 
15th  ult.,  by  Dr.  Luther,  at  Bilk,  near  Dusseldorf,  being 
the  forty-seventh  now  known  to  exist  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

A  Sutyhur  Bank. — About  three  miles  from  Clear  Lake, 
Napa  county,  California,  and  near  the  borax  lakes,  is  a 
bank  of  sulphur,  from  20  to  30  acres  in  extent,  and  sup 
posed  to  be  30  feet  thick,  sufficiently  pure  for  the  use  of 
the  Mint  at  San  Francisco. 

A  Water  Spout- — The  Journal  of  the  Caucasus  states 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ultimo,  a  water-spout 
broke  over  Tiflis,  which  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Keer,  causing  an  immense  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  destroying  some  portions  of  the 
city  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

General  Walker,  writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  that 
his  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  Central  America  will 
not  be  delayed  more  than  a  month  ;  that  he  is  making 
extensive  preparations;  and  that  his  recruits  are  aug- 
menting every  day. 

Terrible  Massacre. — Late  advices  from  Y'ucatan  state 
that  the  Indians  had  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage, about  sixty  miies  from  Merida.  More  than  500 
persons  were  killed  by  them. 

Female  Labour  in  California. — The  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  papers  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  servant 
girls  in  that  city,  worth  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  their  ordinary  wages  being  now  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month. 


secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  lia 
to  be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School, 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Sch 
to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  mo 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  pass 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  , 
twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  ot  | 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  particult  i 
requested  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  :  j 
regulations  adopted  by  the  committee  : — 

"The  gradual  and  increasing  evasions  of  plainnes  I 
dress  which  have  latterly  appeared,  have  been  a  sub  ; 
of  much  anxiety.  Parents  are  reminded  that  no  cil| 
or  vests  will  be  permitted  to  be  worn  at  the  Sch  |. 
which  are  not  plain  in  colour  and  form,  and  when  |i 
of  objectionable  shape  are  sent  there,  they  will  be  . 
tered  as  well  as  any  other  garments  which  are  not  c  < 
forraable  to  plainness,  and  the  expense  of  such  altera  ii 
will  be  charged." 

"  To  prevent  inconvenience,  the  parents  and  guard;  |i 
are  requested  not  to  supply  their  children  with  watc  1 
money,  (for  their  use  while  at  the  School,)  newspa[  |, 
or  other  periodicals,  nor  with  printed  books,  ex 
Bibles  and  such  books  as  are  used  in  the  School." 
furnishing  them  with  postage  stamps,  the  necessit; 
the  pupils  having  money  will  be  avoided,  and  when" 
ney  is  sent  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupi 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Superintendent. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  David  Buffum,  Jr.,  R.  L,  per  F.  C,  $2 
vol.  30  ;  from  Ann  Shcppard.  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  30 
from  N.  Hall,  0.,  for  E.  Sidwell,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31,  for 
Friends'  B.  School,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  G 
Schools.    Application  may  be  made  to  the  Supe 
tendent,  or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville 
Tuos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fan 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintenden 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  tc| 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Arch  street,  P' 
phia,  on  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Samuel  M.  Sir 
of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah  J.,  daughter  of 
Garretson,  of  York,  Pa. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month.  The  pupils  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester, 
where  conveyances  will  lie  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  9th,  and  Third-day,  the  10th. 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  after 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  7  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  3  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  be 
at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them 
to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train, 
will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attend- 
ance. To  those  who  procure  tickets  ns  directed,  the 
fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School,  including  bag- 
gage, will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  at  the 
School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West- 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
304,  (late  84,)  Arch  street;  nil  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will 
be  forwarded.  All  httrr*  for  the  pupils  and  others  nt  the 
School,  should  !«.'  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  W, si-Tnnn 


lio.ir<Ung.Srhnol,  West  Cheater  V.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  l'cnna. 
delegate  to  Congress,  and   have  majorities   in  both  I  Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  London,  Britain  tow 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  31st  of  Eighth  month 
Edward  Sharpless,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age ;  a 
esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  London  Britai 
ticular  and  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  His  1 
ness  was  short  and  painful,  which  he  bore  with 
tian  fortitude  and  patience.  We  doubt  not,  h 
permitted,  through  adorable  mere}',  to  enter  int 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  S. 

in  Gcrmantown,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Edith  N.  V 
the  51st  year  of  her  age.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seven 

morning,  the  24th  inst.,  Ann  Buckley;  a  much 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meetiug 
character  was  marked  by  humility  and  self-distru 
her  circumspect  and  consistent  walk,  with  her  ] 
and  social  worth,  much  endeared  her  to  those  who)) 
her.    She  was  concerned  to  uphold  the  doctrim 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  in  their  purity, 
an  illness  of  several  months,  during  which  she  wo 
iously  solicitous  to  experience  full  redemption  thnH 
Saviour  whom  she  loved,  she  was  enabled  to  gi|l 
friends  the  consolatory  assurance  that  her  conditicfl 
"  quiet  and  peaceful,"  in  which  state,  as  we  hM 
trust,  her  redeemed  spirit  was  permitted  to  ent« 
its  eternal  rest. 
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"Letters  fsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 
Gaza,  Pashalic  of  Syria,  May  ?,  1853. 
Fe  left  Sinai  ou  the  13th  of  April  on  our  way 
fc  Mestine.         *  *  *  * 

|  Then  the  camels  were  ready,  we  mounted  and 
Dut.    The  course  which  we  took  led  us  through 
irtion  of  the  beautiful  wady  Esch  Shekh,  which 
ive  already  had  occasion  to  mention.    I  speak 
he  wady  or  valley  which  bears  this  name  as 
itiful,  because,  contrary  to  the  anticipations 
{;h  one  is  apt  to  form,  there  is  sometimes  sur- 
>i  ing  beauty  in  the  physical  aspects  even  of  these 
late  regions.    The  succession  of  lofty  cliffs, 
ft  ugh  which  Esch  Shekh  passes,  forms,  in  this 
li  2tion,  a  sort  of  outworks  and  entrance  gateway, 
if  may  so  express  it,  to  the  secluded  and  myste- 
ft<  s  region  of  Horeb,  of  which  Sinai  is  the  centre. 
A.  r  leaving  this  wady  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours' 
■  2h,  and  altering  our  cour=e  with  a  view  to  reach 
ik  Elanitic  gulf,  we  passed  through  other  wadys 
It1  mountain  gorges,  which  continued  to  gratify  in 
I  'l^h  degree  that  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  and 
in  me  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  which,  in  its 
;*olerful  power  to  mark  and  to  reflect  the  nume- 
ral and  minute  aspects  of  surrounding  objects, 
n*  be  said  to  exist  like  a  living  mirror  at  the 
to  m  of  the  human  heart. 

ur  route,  after  leaving  Esch  Shekh,  led  us 
J»ngh  Orfan,  Murrah,  and  Hudhera.    In  many 
Ira  w  in  these  wadys,  which  form  portions  of  the 
X1   common  route  from  Sinai  to  Accaba,  the 
•citains  rise  abruptly  on  both  sides,  leaving  a 
a  )w  path  between  them,  and  with  such  dis- 
W  y  marked  relations  on  the  corresponding  sides, 
u'<  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  worn  down 
't  1 1  in  two  in  the  centre.    Layers  of  rock  of 
W'  variety  of  kind  and  colour,  granite,  sand- 
limestone,  green-stone,  intermixed  with  slate 
44 reins  of  porphyry,  attracted  a  degree  of  notice, 
rbl  i  in  other  countries  would  have  been  given  to 
fce  leautiful  varieties  of  tree3  and  flowers.  No 
*i   covens  them.    Washed  occasionally  by  the 
li   and  polished,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  the 
Ha  lg  contract  of  sunbeams,  they  sometimes  shine 
wgems.    In  some  instances  the  forms  were  as 
•Wrkable  as  the  colours;  and  the  rocks  were 
to  by  the  action  of  the  elements  into  variegated 
hs  ;s  of  beauty,  which  reminded  us  of  the  columns, 
[jfaj  38,  and  temples  of  human  art.    It  was  often 
i  «ic  scene,  a  wilderness  of  enchantments,  pro- 


bably unseen  anywhere  else  ; — which  recalled, 
while  it  may  be  supposed  to  give  an  explanation  in 
part,  of  the  gorgeous  fictions  of  the  Arabian  talcs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  wady 
Hudhera,  or  rather  the  fountain  of  Hudhera  in  its 
vicinity,  is  supposed  by  biblical  geographers,  and 
for  reasons  which  have  much  weight,  to  be  the 
Hazeroth  of  the  Scriptures.  If  this  view  should 
generally  be  adopted  as  the  correct  one,  it  will  be 
found  important  as  indicating  with  great  exactness 
the  first  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from 
Sinai  towards  Palestine. 

Reaching  after  a  number  of  days  the  Elanitic 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  encamped  at  night  ou 
its  shores,  and  were  refreshed  by  its  welcome 
breezes.  The  transition  to  this  novel  scene  was 
pleasant,  although  the  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the 
gulf  was  not  less  marked  and  complete  than  that  of 
the  regions  behind  us.  Rut  there  was  this  differ- 
ence. There  had  been  unbroken  silence  before. 
Day  had  succeeded  to  day,  without  a  sound  to 
break  their  stillness, — but  now  the  voice  of  the 
waves,  as  they  dashed  gently  on  the  shore,  was 
like  sweet  sounds  of  music.  This  gentle  and  re- 
freshing voice  from  the  ocean  seemed  to  have  a 
power  over  the  heart  unknown  before.  Rut  this 
was  not  all.  In  the  barren  region  from  which  we 
had  just  emerged  there  were  neither  trees  nor 
flowers  to  attract  the  eye  with  their  verdure  and 
variegated  beauty ;  but  scattered  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  there  were  numberless  sea-shells  of  ex- 
quisite tints,  and  of  every  variety  of  form.  Often 
we  stopped  to  gather  them ;  and  we  found  a  new 
species  of  companionship  in  the  suggestive  power  of 
their  beauty. 

Continuing  along  the  western  side  of  the  sea,  we 
now  proceeded,  by  an  easier  march  of  a  number  of 
days,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  Accaba.  In  only 
one  instance,  when  a  mountainous  rock  came  jutting 
down  upon  the  water,  were  we  obliged  to  leave  the 
level  shore,  and  take  a  more  difficult  route.  The 
sea,  or  gulf  as  it  may  be  as  properly  called,  varies 
in  its  upper  portion  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  which  one 
would  be  likely  to  form,  in  estimating  it  by  the 
eye  alone.  On  the  side  opposite  to  us,  lofty  and 
barren  heights  touched  in  some  places  upon  the 
water;  and  suspended  their  huge  cliffs  over  it. 
This  rocky  and  mountainous  region  extending  along 
the  eastern  shore — a  region  which  includes  Mount 
Hor  within  its  limits, — is  the  ancient  land  of  Idu- 
mea, — the  residence  of  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  the  burial  place  of  Aaron. 

At  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
once  towns  of  importance,  which  have  now  passed 
away ; — particularly  Eloth  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Aila  or 
Aela  of  the  Romans,  and  Eziongeber,  the  port  of 
Solomon.  David,  the  father  of  Solomon,  had  con- 
quered the  Idumeans ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
port  which  was  the  channel  of  Arabian  and  Indian 
commerce,  was  a  principal  source  of  Solomon's 
wealth.  It  is  stated  of  this  king,  that  he  "  made  a 
navy  of  ships  at  Eziongeber.  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom." 
'The  site  of  Eloth  was  two  miles  south  of  Accaba. 
The  latter  is  a  modern  Turkish  town  of  small  size, 


with  fortifications  of  considerable  strength  ;  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  Reaching  it  in  safety, 
but  not  without  considerable  fatigue,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  plain  of  Accaba  and  near  its  walls, 
with  the  Red  Sea  in  front  and  the  mountains  of 
Edom  behind  us. 

The  arrangement,  which  we  had  made  with  our 
Arabs  for  our  conveyance,  terminated  at  Accaba. 
We  could  not  advance  further  without  the  assist- 
ance and  aid  of  Shekh  Hassan,  the  chief  of  the 
Alio  ween  Arabs.  We  waited  for  him  some  time. 
He  was  absent  in  the  Idumean  mountains  which 
are  inhabited  by  his  people ;  and  did  not  come  to 
us  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days.  He  gave  ex- 
planations of  his  detention,  which  seemed  due  to 
the  patience  with  which  we  had  waited  for  him  so 
long  on  the  burning  sands.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
old  chief,  though  he  brought  us  unfavourable  news. 
Shekh  Hassan  has  often  been  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers. We  were  seated  beneath  some  palm-trees 
which  overshadowed  our  tents,  when  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  is  an  old  man,  seventy  years  of 
age ;  but  with  no  want  of  elasticity  in  his  step,  and 
with  no  dimness  in  his  keen,  piercing  eye.  Dressed 
richly  in  the  oriental  manner,  and  seated  erect  on 
a  fine  horse,  which  bore  him  majestically  from  the 
mountains  behind  us,  he  wheeled  slowly  and  proudly 
into  our  presence.  As  he  rode  he  bore  a  beautiful 
spea  r  in  his  right  hand ;  — some  twelve  feet  in  length. 
He  held  it  gracefully  and  proudly,  as  if  conscious 
of  elevating  upon  its  sharp  and  glittering  point  both 
the  emblem  and  security  of  his  barbarian  power. 
He  was  accomplished  by  his  brother  and  son.  He 
heard  our  story,  and  promptly  returned  his  answer. 

He  informed  us,  that  in  consequence  of  some  very 
recent  difficulties,  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
Arab  tribes,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  accordance 
with  our  original  intention,  to  reach  Palestine  by 
the  way  of  Hebron ;  and  would  be  very  difficult  to 
advance  even  as  far  as  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Idumea.  We  knew  something  of  the  power  of 
this  Edomite  chief,  and  that  we  could  not  go  with- 
out his  assistance.  And  although  we  offered  him 
inducements  and  made  various  propositions,  he  still 
insisted,  that  the  attempt  to  reach  Hebron,  in  par- 
ticular, would  be  at  the  risk  of  property  and  lives ; 
— and  with  an  honourable  frankness,  he  declined 
entirely  the  responsibility  of  conducting  us. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  some  of  the  objects  we  had  in  view ;  espe- 
cially our  visit  to  Petra  which  was  but  a  few  days' 
distance  from  us ;  and  whose  remains  of  dwellings, 
tombs  and  temples,  excavated  with  taste  and  skill 
in  the  lofty  rocks  which  overhang  its  narrow  valley, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Altering 
the  plan  of  our  route  with  the  view  to  reach  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  entering  Palestine  by  the  way  of  the  old  Philis- 
tine town  of  Gaza,  we  at  once  made  preparations 
for  our  departure.  The  old  Alloween  chief,  who 
showed  in  his  intercourse  with  us  that  he  was  nei- 
ther wanting  in  kind  feelings  nor  in  a  good  share 
of  practical  shrewdness,  readily  furnished  the  re- 
quisite camels  and  men.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  un- 
der whose  guidance  we  were  now  placed,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  rudest  and  wildest 
of  this  peculiar  and  remarkable  race  of  people. 
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Their  appearance,  as  they  came  around  us  and  took 
possession  of  our  tents  and  baggage,  was  not  at 
variance  with  their  reputation.  The  chief  Hassan, 
thinking  it  unnecessary  to  attend  us  in  person,  or 
perhaps  called  to  more  urgent  duties  somewhere 
else,  committed  our  escort  to  the  charge  of  his 
brother. 

A  few  moments  before  we  started,  I  was  inte- 
rested to  see  this  old  man,  the  head  of  a  fierce  and 
powerful  tribe,  call  around  him  those  of  his  people 
who  were  to  attend  us.  Their  rude  and  coarse 
garments  showed  their  poverty;  but  each  one,  I 
believe,  or  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  At  the  voice  of  their  leader  their  dis- 
cordant clamours  were  bushed.  The  aged  chief 
took  an  elevated  position  on  a  rock ;  and  the  men 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  in  front  of  him  on  the 
rocks  and  sand.  Standing  but  a  few  feet  back  of 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  Bedouins,  I  was  able 
to  hear  what  was  said  without  understanding  its 
import.  1  learned,  however,  from  our  interpreter, 
that  he  gave  them  advice  as  to  their  conduct ;  and 
certainly  the  propriety  and  earnestness  of  his  ges- 
tures, and  the  falling  tear  that  shone  in  his  eye, 
and  the  visible  effect  upon  the  men,  showed  that 
even  the  fierce  chief  of  a  rude  Arab  tribe  ieels 
somethiug  of  the  obligation  to  be  the  father,  as  well 
as  the  leader  and  governor  of  his  people. 

We  left  Accaba  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  April ; 
retracing  for  a  short  time  our  steps  around  the 
head  of  this  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  till  we  reached, 
in  the  mountains  on  its  western  side,  the  great  pass, 
which  is  annually  trodden  by  the  caravans  between 
Egypt  and  Mecca.  Turning  into  this  pass,  in  which 
there  are  obvious  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road,  we 
ascended  for  a  long  distance  with  mountain  heights 
on  each  hand ;  and  amid  that  peculiar  mountain 
scenery  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Arrived 
at  the  summit  of  this  long  and  difficult  ascent,  we 
once  more  cast  a  look  upon  the  waters,  which  once 
floated  with  the  navies  and  riches  of  Solomon,  and 
upon  the  lofty  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other  side 
of  them.  We  then,  without  descending  into  val- 
leys again  as  we  naturally  anticipated,  passed  over 
elevated  plains  of  vast  extent ;  of  a  hard  and  peb- 
bly surlace,  and  blackened  by  the  suu;  and  I  think 
we  found  no  part  of  these  great  deserts  more  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  and  of  every  form  of  life  than 
this.  In  four  days'  travel  from  Accaba,  and  at 
the  di.-tancc  of  ahout  ninety  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  and  fortress  of  Nickel. 

(To  bo  continutxlO 


Bolec ted  for  "  Tho  Friend." 

The  Line  of  Righteousness  and  Justice  stretched 
over  all  Merchants,  it. 
All  merchants  and  traffickers  by  sea  or  land, 
this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  Cod  to  you  all:  Do 
ju-tly,  speak  truly  to  all  people ;  then  arc  ye  a 
dread  and  a  terror  to  the  unjust.  Wrong  no 
man,  overreach  no  man,  if  it  may  be  ever  so  much 
to  your  advantage,  but  he  plain,  righteous  and 
holy.  In  this  are  ye  serviceable  to  your  own  na- 
tion and  others,  by  your  exchange  of  things  and 
merchandize,  and  ye  come  to  be  a  blessing  in  the 
creation.  Live  in  the  life  of  Truth,  and  let  the 
Truth  speak  in  all  things  aud  righteousness;  let 
justice  be  acted  and  holiness  in  all  things,  without 
any  guile,  fraud  or  deceit;  as  that  is  well  pleas- 
ing to  God  and  men,  and  according  to  that  of  (Iod 
iu  every  one.  This  showeth  forth  the  fruits  of  be- 
lievers that  are  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;  from 
death  which  cauie  by  .-in,  the  origiual  of  which  is 
the  devil. 

Be  careful  to  do  good  in  all  things  to  all  people; 
iu  the  fear  of  (iod  .->cr\e  him,  and  be  diligent  and 
not  stubborn  in  anything,  but  pliable  in  the  power 


of  God,  that  keeps  you  over  all  the  powers  of  un- 
righteousness;  acting  so  that  ye  may  be  a  good 
savour  in  all  nations  and  places  where  ye  come,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  people,  doing  truly  and  plainly, 
uprightly,  faithfully,  justly  and  honestly,  according 
to  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  every  man,  that  ye 
may  witness  to  all.  Then  will  your  words,  lives 
and  conversations  preach  and  manifest  that  ye 
serve  God  in  the  new  life,  and  that  ye  have  put  off 
the  old  man  and  his  deeds,  which  are  unrighteous ; 
and  that  ye  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  re- 
newed after  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  ac- 
cording to  his  image.  Loathe  deceit  and  all  un- 
righteousness, hard -hearted ness,  wronging,  cozen- 
ing, cheating  or  unjust  dealing ;  but  live  and  reign 
in  the  righteous  life  and  power  of  God,  and  wis- 
dom, and  to  answer  the  good  and  just  principle  in 
all  people.  That  will  win  people  to  deal  with  you, 
doing  truth  to  all  without  respect  to  persons,  to 
high  or  low,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor ;  and  so 
here  your  lives  and  words  will  preach  wherever 
you  come. 

In  all  husbandry,  speak  truth,  act  truth,  doing 
justly  and  uprightly  in  all  your  actions,  in  all  your 
words,  in  all  your  dealings,  buying,  selling,  and 
commerce  with  people  ;  let  truth  be  the  head,  and 
practice  it;  this  brings  righteousness  forth,  and 
deceit  to  the  judgment  bar.  Wrong  no  man,  nor 
covet,  nor  cheat,  nor  oppress,  nor  defraud  any  man 
in  any  case  ;  but  keep  your  dominion  in  the  Truth, 
in  righteousness,  holiness  and  equity,  in  the  power, 
light,  and  wisdom  of  Christ.  In  this  ye  answer 
the  light  of  Christ  in  every  one,  and  are  a  blessing, 
and  to  your  generation  ye  are  serviceable ;  and 
come  to  walk  in  the  new  life,  iu  which  the  right- 
eous, holy  God  is  served ;  in  which  righteousness 
ye  have  peace,  and  in  which  holiness  ye  see  God ; 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  stands  in  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All,  of  what  trade  or  calling  soever,  keep  out  of 
debts;  owe  no  man  anything  but  love.  Go  not 
beyond  your  estates,  lest  ye  bring  yourselves  to 
trouble,  and  cumber,  and  a  snare ;  keep  low,  and 
down  in  all  things  ye  act.  For  a  man  that  would 
be  great,  and  goes  beyond  his  estate,  lilts  himself 
up,  runs  into  debt,  and  lives  highly  of  other  men's 
means;  he  is  a  waster  of  other  men's  and  a  de- 
stroyer. He  is  not  serviceable  to  the  creation,  but 
a  destroyer  of  the  creatures,  cumbereth  himself 
and  troublcth  others,  and  is  lifted  up,  who  would 
appear  to  be  somebody  ;  but  being  [gone]  from  the 
honest,  just  aud  good,  falls  into  shame.  Therefore 
dwell  every  one  of  you  under  your  own  vine,  that 
know  redemption  from  the  earth,  and  seek  not  to 


another  in  these  outward  things,  nor  oppress  ou , 
another,  but  be  serviceable  one  to  another,  keepin 
their  words,  (their  going  into  things  beyond  the 
ability  makes  them  break  their  words)  keepiri 
within  their  compass,  with  that  which  they  ma 
answer  others,  lest  any  should  be  lifted  up.  F<  | 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  lifted  up,  and  to  make  I 
noise  and  a  show  for  a  time  with  other  people  j 
goods,  and  cannot  keep  their  word,  their  promis  I 
their  day.  Such  may  be  lifted  up  for  a  time,  ai  i 
break  and  fall,  and  go  out  [as  an  ill  savour,]  ai  j 
bring  great  dislwnour  to  Christ  and  true  Chn  I 
tians.  Therefore  keeping  your  word,  your  da) 
and  keeping  your  just  measure,  your  just  weiglj 
that  keeps  down  oppression.  And  by  keeping  I 
that  just  weight  and  measure,  to  your  word  aij 
day,  by  the  power  of  God  and  his  Spirit  in  yoj 
own  hearts,  there  the  blessing  is  doubled,  there  | 
come  to  be  rich,  and  ye  are  a  good  savour  to  Ge  l 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  people.  So  every  oj 
strive  to  be  rich  in  the  life,  and  in  the  things  j 
the  xcorld  that  hath  no  end  ;  for  he  that  covets 
be  rich  in  the  things  of  this  world,  falls  into  ma  j 
snares  and  hurtful  lusts.  Therefore  let  him  tl ! 
buys,  or  sells,  or  possesses,  or  uses  this  world,  11 
as  if  he  did  not;  let  them  be  masters  overt! 
world  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God ;  and  I 
them  know  that  they  owe  no  man  anything  1 1 
love ;  yet  serve  God  in  Truth,  and  one  another  j : 
their  generation. 

For  Friends,  if  ye  be  not  faithful  in  the  outwr1 
treasure,  and  outward  mammon,  who  will  trust  y|i. 
with  the  true  treasure  ?  or  who  can  believe  tl|tfl 
ye  have  the  true  treasure,  but  that  ye  speak 
hearsay  of  it?    So  I  say  to  you  all,  see  that 
are  faithful  in  the  outward  mammon,  the  outw;  ii 
treasure  of  the  things  of  this  world — true 
honest  men  and  women  in  outward  things, 
every  one's  conversation  be  without  covetousDeij 
let  that  not  be  once  named  among  saints;  aud ji 
to  all  men,  as  ye  would  have  them  do  to  you;  tw 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  if  not  ye  are  juddT 
by  them  both.    For  the  kingdom  stands  in 
eousnes  [mark,  stands  in  it,]  and  in  peace  and  jg 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  holiness  becomes  the  house  of  God.  Wpj 
soever  acts  unholily,  it  is  that  doth  dishouour  ■ 
house,  and  doth  not  become  it.  Whosoever  ul 
unfaithfully  in  outward  treasure  or  mammon,  ojU 
the  true  treasure  to  God,  is  not  justihed  in  I 
sight  of  God  nor  man;  for  they  are  justified™ 
faith,  through  faithfulness  both  to  God  and  ul 
For  whosoever  doth  righteousness  is  of  God;  p 
he  that  doth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God ;  j< 
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be  great,  but  iu  that;  aud  dwell  iu  the  Truth,  |God  loveth  the  righteous,  and  delighteth  in  the 
justice,  righteousness  and  holiness;  aud  there  the 
bl  BsiQg  is  enlarged. 

And  all  Friends  everywhere  that  are  shop- 
keepers, or  merchants,  or  factors,  or  any  other 
trade,  teen  low  in  the  power  of  God,  and  do  not 
go  beyond  your  capacity,  nor  reach  after  things 
more  than  ye  can  justly  perform,  and  answer  all 
men.  But  all  in  your  places  be  just  and  true,  that 
y  may  answer  all  men  within  ami  without,  and 
truth  aud  justice  in  your  returns ;  that  ye  may 
keep  your  words,  So  say}  and  so  do  ;  which  is  the 
royal  law  of  liberty  in  all  your  tradings,  else  yc 
are  a  dishonour  to  Christianity.  Therefore  sec 
your  business,  that  what  ye  do,  and  what  y  e  sny, 
ye  may  perform,  that  ye  may  not  break  your  words, 
and  promises;  for  if  you  do,  yc  go  to  loss.  Nei- 
ther are  ye  masters  of  what  ye  take  in  hand  ;  for 
a  master  should  be  a  top  of  things,  and  be  in  that 
which  can  command  things.  And  none  to  be  ne- 
•_'li-'  i)t  of  their  business,  but  ;rive  an  account  by 

WOrda  or  writings,  how  things  are  with  tli>  in,  when  .may  glorify  (iod  in  all  your  lives  aud  conversatH 
others  write  to  them  ;  so  that  none  may  wrong  one  land  words,  that  yc  may  answer  that  of  God  in  'i 


but  not  iu  them  that  do  unrighteousness ;  fo 
the  righteousness  they  have  peace,  but  outM 
righteousness  people  have  trouble.  So  all  G'fl 
people,  his  children,  his  saints,  must  be  holy,  a.W 
is  holy ;  and  therefore  do  that  which  is  holy  injll 
your  lives  and  conversation;  and  whatsoaveri 
do  let  it  be  done  to  the  praise  and  glory  ot 
mark  that — have  God's  praise  and  glory  in  )W 
eye,  in  all  your  speakings  and  doings  ;  tin  0  I 
will  be  preserved  to  his  glory,  and  then  ye  N 
honour  him ;  and  them  that  honour  him,  lie  I 
honour  and  beautify,  and  clothe  with  the  fine  lin 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  men  may  not* 
your  nakedness.  For  God  will  have  a  holy  pe< 
to  serve  him  in  holiness,  a  true  people  to  serve  |D 
iu  truth  and  in  his  Spirit,  and  in  his  new  and 
iug  way,  above  all  the  dead  ways,  that  arecll 
by  sin  and  unrighteousness  and  transgression^ 
his  Spirit,  and  power  and  coinmaud.  So  all?* 
that  know  his  power  and  Spirit,  live  in  it,  tba* 
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hat  ye  may  glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  souls  and 
ipirits,  which  are  his,  who  hath  made  them,  and 
iren  them  to  you  for  that  end  ;  to  wham  be  glory 
,  nd  honour  forever,  who  created  all  for  his  glory 
nd  for  his  honour.  So  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
i  eep  and  preserve  you  faithful  in  all  things  to  his 
,lory  and  honour  forever!  "He  that  walketh  in 
,  is  integrity,  is  just ;  and  blessed  shall  be  his  chil- 
iren  alter  him."  "Unjust  weights  and  unjust 
jieasures,  both  these  are  an  abomination  to  the 
,ord."— Prov.  xx.  7,  10.  G.  F. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  since  George 
ox  went  forth  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and 
nil  within  but  a  few  years,  we  have  no  account  of 
(riends  extending  their  business  to  hundreds  of 
ousauds  of  dollars  in  a  year,  and  especially  with 
arrowed  capital.    They  had  a  strong  testimony 
,;ainst  putting  other  people's  means  and  estates  to 
>k,  which,  if  they  lost,  they  would  not  have  the 
pility  to  repay.    They  considered  such  unwar- 
,ntable  expansion  of  trade  as  opposed  to  the 
i  aracter  and  self-denying  life  or  a  Christian, 
jjich  is  to  be  for  the  giory  of  God,  and  to  pre- 
re  him  for  a  blessed  eternity.    Look  at  the  de- 
station  and  sufferings  brought  by  such  course 
>jon  thousands  of  honest  men  and  women,  to 
jatity  the  ambition  of  the  few. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Encouragement. 
'May  not  the  encouraging  language  of  the 
tmhet  to  the  people  of  the  Lord  formerly,  be  in 
l*ue  measure,  applicable  unto  his  church  at  this 
liie.  "  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and 
H 1  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own 
li  d,  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  them, 
fell  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
i  hall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God ; 
I*  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this 
ii.he  Lord  ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be 
ted  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

.t  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  there  are  those 
3  ongst  us,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  whose  religion 
Hiot  merely  a  religion  of  sentiment  and  form,  but 
Hi  iving  experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  Life 
T  ng  in  their  hearts,  to  the  purification  and  sanc- 
t  ntion  thereof.  If  we  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
tfist,  we  are  none  of  his,  whatever  we  may  profess, 
t  *Iay  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  disposition  to 
I  rish  the  visitations  of  Divine  Love  to  our  own 
wis,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  mind  inward 
t  :  the-  stiil  .small  voice,"  which  is  speaking  in  the 
■ret  thereof,  reproving  for  sin,  and  instructing 
.  t  jousness,  is  more  generally  taking  the  place 
♦j  he  propensity  te  be  looking  too  much  out  for 
"H  failings  and  short-comings  of  others,  to  the 
•jl.ect  of  our  own  vineyards?  as  it  is  written, 
Plcy  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards;  but 
We  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept!"  Are  we 
D'  per.-u:>d'.d  that  the  work  of  salvation  is  an  in- 
widwd  oo»  which  no  man  can  perform  for  an- 
•yr,  and  that  we  all  have  enough  to  do  to  watch 
Mown  hearts  and  keep  them  in  readiness  for  the 
WU  ations  of  Him  who  alone  can  qualify  us  for 
■W  appointed  service  as  his  instruments?  Let 
M  then  no  longer  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
*nny,  who  is  seeking  to  turn  their  attention  out- 
"wjl  to  the  ways  and  doings  of  others,  lest  they 
tdive  the  rebuke  given  by  the  blessed  Master  to 
WU  of  this  disposition,  when  he  queried  respecting 
<h  doings  of  his  brother,  "  What  is  that  to  thee*? 
fol  w  thou  me." 

here  are  many  wrong  things  in  the  world  arid 
I  fa  ie  church,  but  how  can  these  better  be  mended 
•bl  by  each  one  endeavouring  to  know  and  over- 
Co  !  the  be-.etting  sin  of  his  own  heart  ?  for  the  re- 
fo'j  ation  to  which  we  profess  to  be  aiming,  must 


be  an  individual  work,  and  to  our  own  master 
must  each  one  of  us  stand  or  fall.  Is  there  not  a 
danger,  in  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far  into  the 
wilderness,  of  our  losing  our  own  way,  and  is  it 
not  therefore  safer  for  us  to  abide  in  our  tents  with 
the  blessed  Master  who  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the 
work  of  Satan,  and  deliver  his  followers  from  his 
power,  for  "  greater  is  He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world,"  who  can  change  the  hearts  of  his 
people  as  a  man  turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field. 

Oh  that  we  may  become  a  more  spiritually- 
minded  people,  losing  all  confidence  in  the  flesh 
which  warreth  against  the  Spirit,  then  will  the 
Lord  condescend  to  dwell  more  in  our  midst,  turn- 
ing our  captivity,  and  crowning  us  with  his  salva- 
tion, through  faith  in  his  mercy  and  power,  which 
have  ever  been  manifested  to  his  humble  followers 
in  the  way  of  the  cross.  He  only  knows  what  is 
best  for  us,  and  by  undertaking  to  choose  for  our- 
selves, we  shall  frustrate  his  gracious  designs  con- 
cerning us.  Therefore  let  us  humbly  submit  to  his 
teachings — to  his  chastenings  and  corrections,  that 
we  may  know  the  way  of  peace,  and  be  enabled  to 
walk  therein,  to  the  glory  and  exaltation  of  the  ever 
blessed  Truth  which  we  profess  to  serve  and  follow. 

Let  us  seek  to  be  exercised  before  the  Lord  con- 
tinually, in  humble  and  fervent  supplication,  that 
He  will  be  pleased  to  keep  us  from  falling — to 
spare  his  people,  and  give  not  his  heritage  to  re- 
proach, that  he  may  condescend  to  arise  and  scat- 
ter all  our  enemies,  uniting  us  together  in  the  one 
body  of  which  he  is  the  exalted  and  adorable 
Head.  Let  us  cease  to  be  looking  too  much  out 
of  ourselves  for  the  occasion  of  our  suffering,  and 
humbly  seek  forgiveness  for  the  part  we  have  taken 
in  bringing  down  the  judgments  of  the  Most  High 
upon  us ;  for  he  will  graciously  regard  the  crying 
of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  his  needy  children, 
who  have  no  other  hope  or  dependence  but  in  Him, 
who  is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and  is  calling  even  to  those  afar  off, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be 
ye  saved." 

For  "The  Friend." 

After  Thomas  Chalkley  had  been  settled  in  this 
country  about  a  year,  he  thus  writes  :  "  Since  my 
settling  in  this  province  which  is  now  a  year,  some 
hundreds  of  people  are  come  here  to  reside,  and 
many  meeting-houses  are  built ;  and  I  do  certainly 
know  from  above  that  this  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  city  of  Philadelphia,  will  flourish  both 
spiritually  and  temporally,  if  the  inhabitants  will 
love  and  live  in  righteousness,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  otherwise  the  hand  that  planted  them  can 
soon  pluck  them  up."  My  feelings  were  particu- 
larly arrested  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  I 
queried  mentally,  what  record  would  he  make  of 
our  beloved  city  at  this  time,  were  he  to  behold  the 
height  and  extravagance  of  some  of  our  buildings, 
which  revives  the  spirit  of  the  Babel  builders  ? 

Can  it  be  said  that  we,  its  highly  favoured  in- 
habitants, love  and  live  in  righteousness,  and  in 
His  fear  who  hath  blessed  us  in  so  many  ways  ? 
Contrariwise  have  not  too  many  of  its  inhabitants 
been  satisfied  with  fulness  of  bread  and  idleness  ; 
too  much  forgetting  the  hand  that  gave  us  these 
good  things  to  use  in  moderation  and  godly  fear. 
And  Thomas  Chalkley  had  his  fears  also  in  his 
time ;  for  being  at  Goshen  meeting  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  he  remarks,  "  I  was  opened  to 
exhort  them  to  keep  to  that  plain,  honest  way 
of  life  and  conversation  which  our  fathers  and 
elders  were  found  in,  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
sufferings  they  endured  for  their  testimony  to  the 
blessed  Truth,  in  the  first  breaking  forth  thereof  in 
the  last  age.  I  was  also  concerned  to  show  them, 
that  the  Almighty,  who  had  blessed  us  with  plenty 


of  temporal  blessings,  would  continue  the  same  to 
us,  if  we  were  careful  to  live  in  his  fear;  but  that 
otherwise  we  might  expect  his  judgments  for  dis- 
obedience." And  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  he  says,  "I  was  concerned  at  that 
meeting  to  let  the  people  know,  that  as  God  had 
blessed  the  people  of  that  city  and  the  province, 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  and  made 
the  land  fruitful,  enriching  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, He  now  expected  from  them  fruits  of  piety 
and  virtue  ;  and  that  if  there  was  not  a  stricter 
walking  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  might  ex- 
pect his  Divine  hand,  which  had  visited  them  with 
favours  from  heaven  above,  and  from  the  earth 
beneath,  would  visit  them  with  a  rod,  with  which 
he  had  already  given  them  some  gentle  strokes." 
The  last  remarks  are  particularly  adapted  to  our 
present  situation,  and  it  would  be  profitable  for  us 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  query  how  far  any  of  us 
have  contributed  to  the  sorrowful  trials  and  em- 
barrassments now  felt  among  us  as  a  community. 
For  it  feels  as  if  we  might  adopt  the  ancient  lan- 
guage— "  Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home 
there  is  death ;  without  are  fightings,  and  within 
fears."  But,  oh,  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
Lord's  fear,  and  honoured  him  in  all  their  move- 
ments, craving  his  approbation  in  all  their  step- 
pings  in  the  world,  He  will  be  a  present  help  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  and  underneath  will  be  His 
everlasting  arms  to  support  and  bear  up  above  all 
these  fluctuating  and  unstable  things.  And  oh, 
what  an  unspeakable  mercy  will  it  be  for  any  of  us 
to  be  able  to  attain  to  that  happy  condition  spoken 
of  by  the  Psalmist :  "  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
evil  tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  pago  01.) 
JOHN  WRIGHT. 

s 

John  Wright  was  born  at  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  Second  mo.  15th,  1G67.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  brought  him  up  in  that  profession,  of 
which  they  themselves  were  bright  and  shining  ex- 
amples. He  was  well  educated,  and  was  by  his 
parents  designed  for  a  physician.  On  arriving  at 
manhood,  however  he  declined  pursuing  that  pro- 
fession, and  entered  into  trade  near  the  place  of 
his  birth.  By  submission  to  the  visitations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  obedience  to  its  intimations,  he 
grew  in  grace,  and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  This  was  several  years  prior  to 
1714,  in  which  year,  with  his  wife  Patience  and  fam- 
ily, he  removed  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
settled  within  the  limits  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  first  years  after 
his  settlement  in  this  country,  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, on  important  committees,  and  in  preparing 
epistles  and  general  testimonies.  In  attending 
meetings  in  Philadelphia,  he  often  was  with  John 
Salkeld ;  indicating  at  least  that  their  minds  were 
similarly  led. 

In  the  year  1718,  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  at  different  times  served  the  country 
faithfully,  giving  general  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
About  the  year  1720,  he  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  station  he  held  most  of  the  succeed- 
ing twenty  years,  first  for  Chester  and  afterwards 
for  Lancaster  county.  In  his  day  many  good  aud 
striking  remarks  were  embodied  in  the  opening 
minutes  of  religious  meetings,  particularly  those  of 
the  ministers.  In  one  held  First  mo.  17th,  1722, 
which  John  Wright  attended,  it  is  stated  that 
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"  Friends  were  closely  prest  to  wait  in  their  minis- 
try for  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  giveth  life." 

He  was  esteemed  in  his  native  country  amongst 
Friends,  "  for  the  simplicity  of  Lis  doctrine  and 
peaceable  life."  His  ministry,  it  would  appear, 
was  as  satisfactory  to  the  church  as  ever;  hut,  by 
getting  into  the  Assembly,  he  almost  unavoidably 
met  with  opponents.  Having  removed  to  Hemp 
field,  he  was  made  on  the  establishment  of  Lancas- 
ter county  one  of  its  magistrates,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  representatives  in  the  Assembly.  Some  years 
after  this,  Governor  Thomas  allowed  the  indented 
servants,  who  had  been  imported  from  Europe  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  whose  time  for  a  period  of  years 
they  had  purchased,  to  enlist  as  soldiers,  thereby 
releasing  them  from  their  obligations  to  their  pur- 
chasers. John  Wright,  considering  this  as  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  and  injurious  to  many, 
condemned  it  in  the  Assembly.  The  Governor, 
offended  at  this  opposition,  prepared  a  new  com- 
mission of  justices  of  the  peace  for  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, leaving  him  out.  John,  hearing  thereof,  went 
to  the  court  then  sitting,  and  delivered  a  valedic- 
tory address,  which  by  order  of  the  grand  jury  was 
published.    A  part  of  it  is  subjoined. 

"As  a  new  commission  of  the  peace,  for  this 
county,  is,  I  suppose,  now  to  be  published,  in  which 
my  name,  and  some  of  my  brethren,  are,  I  pre- 
sume, to  be  left  out ;  I  desire  your  patience  and 
attention  a  few  moments,  while  I  give  my  last  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  I  shall  ever  do  from  this 
place,  and  take  leave  of  my  brethren,  the  justices, 
and  my  friends,  the  good  people  of  the  county,  as  a 
magistrate. 

"  I  have,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  borne  a 
commission  of  the  peace,  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  under  the  respective  Governors  of  this 
province ;  and  have  lived  in  familiar  friendship 
and  good  understanding  with  all  of  them,  until  of 
late. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago,  under  the  mild  and 
peaceable  administration  of  Governor  Gordon,  I 
was  oue  of  those,  who  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
euring  this  part  of  the  province  to  be  erected  into 
a  separate  county,  and  have  contributed,  according 
t<>  mj  small  ability,  to  have  rule  and  order  estab- 
lished and  preserved  amongst  us.  I  have  always 
attended  the  courts  of  judicature,  except  when  want 
of  health,  or  the  service  of  my  country,  in  some 
other  station,  required  my  absence. 

"  I  am  now  an  old  man;  too  old,  if  both  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination  should  invite,  which  1  am 
well  assured  never  will,  ever  take  the  burden  upon 
DM  Again  ;  and  therefore  am  willing  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  power  and  government,  and  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  here." 

II'  then,  after  referring  to  the  rise  of  trial  by- 
jury,  describes  the  duties  of  a  grand  jury,  and  after 
telling  tin  in  that  they  are  appointed  "as  well  to 
be  guardians  of  the  lives,  liberties,  estates,  and 
even  reputations  of  the  innocent,  as  to  be  a  means 
of  briii-iii-  oflfonden  to  justice,"  he  recommends 
them  and  their  successors  to  exercise  "  a  steady 
care,  both  for  the  security  of  the  innocent,  for  by 
you  malicious  prosecutions  may  be  cropped  in  bud  ; 
and  for  bringing  offenders  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 

After  describing  the  office  of  a  civil  magistrate 
to  bo  an  honourable  one,  executed  faithfully,  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  distributing  justice 
impartially,  he  adds  ; 

"I  was  always  a  friend  to  power,  well  knowing 
that  good  and  wholesome  laws  duly  executed,  are 
so  far  from  being  a  restraint  upon  true  liberty,  that 
they  are  productive  of  it,  and  are  only  as  regu- 
lating springs  to  the  passions.  Our  worthy  founder 
and  first  proprietor  tells  us,  '  That  he  composed  his 
frame  of  government  with  a  view  to  support  power 


in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  abuse  of  power,'  and  these  two  are 
generally  observed  to  attend  each  other,  as  causes 
and  their  effects.  A  noted  professor  of  the  law,  in 
this  province,  some  years  ago,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  loaded  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, took  a  long  journey  in  defence  of  it,  has 
these  words  on  power  :  '  It  may  justly  be  compared 
to  a  great  river,  which,  while  kept  within  due 
bounds,  is  both  beautiful  and  useful ;  but  when  it 
overflows  its  banks,  it  is  too  impetuous  to  be  stem- 
med, bears  down  all  before  it,  and  brings  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  where  it  comes.' 

"  If,  then,  these  are  the  ill  effects  of  lawless 
power,  every  wise  man  ought  to  be  on  his  guard, 
to  prevent  them,  by  keeping  up  the  banks  of  liberty, 
and  common  right,  the  only  bulwark  against  it." 

He  then  shows  that  he  and  others  were  left  out 
of  the  commission,  because  they  defended  the  liberty 
of  the  people  against  the  attempts  of  power,  and 
concludes  thus : 

"For  this  cause,  my  friends  and  countrymen, 
for  the  cause  of  English  liberty,  for  standing  in  the 
civil  defence  of  right  and  property,  are  we  dis- 
missed ;  and  I  rejoice,  and  am  heartily  glad,  that  1 
have  been  one  of  those,  who  are  thought  worthy  of 
displeasure,  and  now,  to  conclude,  I  take  my  leave 
in  the  words  of  a  judge  in  Israel :  '  Here  I  am, 
witness  against  me ;  whom  have  I  defrauded ; 
whom  have  I  oppressed  ;  or,  of  whose  hands  have 
I  received  any  bribe,  to  blind  my  eyes  therewith  ? 
and  I  will  restore  it.'  May  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  is  the  King  of  kings,  protect  the  people  of  this 
province  from  domestic  foes  and  foreign  enemies!  is 
my  hearty  desire ;  and  so  I  bid  you  farewell." 

He  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  judge  "  noted  for  a 
prompt,  honest  plainness,  candour,  and  inflexible 
integrity."  "  He  continued  to  attend  the  assem- 
blies, till  broken  health,  and  an  advanced  age, 
rendered  such  attendance  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impracticable.  The  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
from  a  long  experience  of  his  services,  and  regard 
to  him,  would  not  be  prevailed  on  by  himself,  or 
his  family,  to  name  another  in  his  stead,  for  that 
station ;  but  continued  to  return  his  name  till  he 
died." 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  pattern  magistrate 
and  legislator,  conscientiously  and  consistently  fill- 
ing these  stations.  His  sphere  of  action  was  a 
useful  one,  but  we  hear  little  of  his  ministerial  la- 
bours after  he  became  a  magistrate,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  Yearly  Meeting  seems  to  have  been  at  an 
end.  How  much  more  good  he  might  have  effected, 
if  unbound  by  such  civil  duties,  he  had  held  him- 
self ready  to  go  where  and  when  his  Master  might 
have  sent  him  to  labour  in  his  gospel,  we  cannot 
toll. 

<  >ld  age  came  gently  upon  him,  and  near  his 
close,  "  he  expressed  peace  of  mind,  gave  good  ad- 
vice to  his  children  and  descendants,  and  died 
(juietly  at  llempiield,  in  Lancaster  county,  the  first 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1749 ;  aged  eighty-two 
years,  five  mouths,  and  some  few  days." 

(.To  bo  continued.) 


Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  ! 
The  all-subduing  word  I 

Healer  of  strife, 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thou  niightest  save  our  race, 

And  give  us  life. 

Thou  art  Wisdom's  High  Priest  t 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love  I 
And  in  our  mortal  pain. 
None  calls  on  thee  in  vain, — 
Help  thou  dost  not  disdain — > 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thus  onr  Guide, 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride, 

Our  stalf  and  songl 
Jesus  !  thou  Christ  of  God  I 
By  the  perennial  word, 
Lead  us  where  thou  hast  trod; 

Make  our  faith  strong  I 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praises  high, 

And  joyful  sing ; 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng, 
Who  to  thy  church  belong, 
Unite  and  swell  the  song 

To  Christ  our  King. 


Belsctad. 

THE  OLDEST  HYMN. 
In  Paed,  Lib.  of  ('lenient  of  Alexandria  is  given,  in 
Qreek,  the  most  ancient  hymn  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  was  then,  (one  hundred  and  Br\y  yean  after  the  apos- 
tles,) asserted  to  be  of  much  earlier  origin.  It  may  have 
been  sung  by  the  "beloved  disciple,"  before  he  ascended 
to  his  reward. 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth  ! 
Guiding  in  love  nnd  truth, 

Through  the  devious  ways  j 
Christ  our  triumphant  King, 
W«  come  thy  name  to  sing; 

To  shout  thy  praise. 


Salt. 

Common  sea-salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  an 
tide,  the  importance  of  which,  in  its  action  a; 
purifier  in  some  chemical  processes,  has  been  1 
recently  known  extensively.    Scores  of  procesln 
affecting  the  preparation  or  rectification  of  vari< 
important  materials,  involve  the  employment 
this  cheap  chemical  with  other  ingredients,  uni 
intense  heat;  and  oue  of  the  processes  for  mak 
steel,  which  has  lately  attracted  considerable 
tention,  consists  in  purifying  scrap-iron  by  s 
and  carbonizing  it  with  the  same  materials  u 
for  scores  of  years  in  the  simple  "  case  hardenii  & 
operation. 

According  to  some  of  the  foreign  journals, 
addition  of  salt  to  the  materials  in  the  smelt  u 
and  the  puddling  furnace,  has  been  attended 
very  beneficial  results  in  the  quality  of  the  i 
produced.    But  all  these  uses  are  at  present 
fling,  compared  to  the  immense  quantities  of 
material  used  in  the  preservation  and  seasoning 
food. 

The  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  this  couii'f 
(for  various  uses)  including  the  salting  of  hay, 
for  animals,  the  salt  inserted  between  the  tiinl 
of  vessels  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  the  like 
about  sixty  pouuds  to  each  inhabitant.  There 
about  twelve  million  bushels  of  salt  manufactu 
within  our  limits  per  annum,  and  about  fift 
million  bushels  imported.    The  salt  is  manulH 
tured  partly  by  boiling  and  partly  by  evaporaw 
in  the  sun.    The  cost  of  manufacturing  by  till 
processes  are  about  equal,  and  the  product  il 
about  equal  value,  pound  for  pound  ;  but  the  »f 
salt  weighs  about  seventy  pounds  to  the  bus  I, 
while  the  boiled  salt  weighs  about  fifty-six  poujl  m 
to  the  bushel,  varying,  however,  according  to  f 
position  of  the  kettles,  to  a  weight  considerij§ 
above  and  also  considerably  below  the  stand;! 
Onondaga  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
nishes  about  half  of  the  whole  quantity  mal 
factured  in  the  United  States.    The  brine  fort! 
works  is  obtained  altogether  from  springs,  and  « 
salt  is  reduced  to  the  crystalline  form  almost V  i 
clusively  by  boiling.    The  amount  manufacti^  '■• 
at  the  solar  works  of  Onondaga,  in  1856,  « 
about  half  a  million  bushels.    The  quantity  nu* 
factured  in  kettles  in  that  county  in  the  same  I*' 
was  five  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

A  recent  letter  from  S.  Hotaling,  a  proDm* 
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salt  merchant  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  one  from 
a  Committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  salt 
trade  of  our  country,  after  presenting  much  of  the 
statistical  information  already  given,  describes  a 
salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  largest  size,  as 
made  of  brick,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide, 
four  to  five  feet  high,  and  forming  two  parallel 
arches,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  block. 
Over,  and  within  the  top  of  these  arches,  are 
olaced  common  cast-iron  kettles  holding  about  fifty 
a  seventy  gallons  of  brine,  placed  close  together 
n  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  arches.  A 
ire  built  in  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  passes  under 
ach  kettle  into  a  chimney,  built  generally  fifty  to 
»ne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  averaging  from 
ifty  to  seventy  kettles  in  each  block.    A  single 
>lock  with  one  row  of  kettles  is  about  half  of  this 
ridth. 

Any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
ihich  could  cheapen  its  production  only  by  a  very 
mall  per  centage,  would  be  an  invention  of  no 
rdinary  importance,  and  we  think  the  field,  al- 
lough  the  subject  is  occasionally  dabbled  in  with 
arious  degrees  of  success,  is  much  less  the  scene 
f  competition  among  inventors  than  many  others 
f  less  magnitude. 


partake  of  school  learning,  to  fit  them  for  business, 
and  next,  that  all  their  members  are  assisted  in 
such  business  as  they  are  capable  of  (which  the 
discipline  of  the  Society  strictly  enjoins)  and  next, 
that  such  as  are  disqualified  by  any  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity  for  supporting  themselves,  shall 
be  cared  for  by  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  how  few 
beggars  would  there  be,  compared  to  the  mass 
which  are  now  strolling  in  our  streets,  and  con- 
tinually annoying  us  at  our  doors. 

A  suggestion  lately  made  in  one  of  the  public 
papers,  met  my  approbation,  which  was  for  the 
city  to  be  divided  into  small  districts,  and  each 
district  look  after  the  poor  contained  therein,  and 
aid  them  as  need  called  for,  and  not  allow  such  to 
go  from  place  to  place  begging.  I  believe  much 
imposition  might  thereby  be  prevented  ;  and  when 
the  cases  were  extreme,  the  members  of  one  dis- 
trict thus  portioned  off  might  communicate  with 
others  who  should  have  a  fewer  number  under 
their  care,  and  thus  an  harmonious  practice  prove 
to  be  beneficial. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1857. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Poor. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Sciota  Gazette 
"Quakers — What  is  familiar  and  near  to  us, 
,ccitts  but  little  scrutiny  and  investigation;  but 
ie  time  will  come  when  a  wise  legislature  will  do 
jell  to  condescend  to  inquire  by  what  means  a 
jhole  Society  (in  both  the  old  and  the  new  world) 
nearly  two  centuries,  without  any  emolument 
government,  have  become  the  only  people 
,|ee  from  poverty;  by  what  economy  they  have 
I  us  prevented  beggary  and  want  amongst  their 
embers ;   whilst  the  nation  groans  under  the 
iiuht  of  taxes  for  the  poor.    They  are  an  in- 
trious,  modest,  intelligent  and  virtuous  people, 
imated  with  the  most   beneficent  principles, 
icy  have  a  comprehensive  charity  to  all  man- 
iiud,  and  deny  the  mercies  of  God  to  none ;  they 
I  blicly  aver  that  an  universal  liberty  is  due  to 
are  against  impositions  of  every  kind,  though 
ley  patiently  submit  to  many  themselves:  (or 
ve  at  many  different  stages  of  the  Society)  and 
perhaps  the  only  people  of  all  mankind,  whose 
etice,  as  a  body,  corresponds  with  their  prin- 

i  As  I  read  the  above,  I  could  but  give  vent  to  a 
ivy  sigh,  and  say,  "  Oh  that  the  latter  part  of 
article  were  as  true  as  the  main  body  of  it — 
practice  of  so  many  of  our  members  in  the 
ent  day  being  so  great! y  at  variance  with  our 
lociples.  Truly  the  devil,  the  adversary  of  all 
|)d,  has  envied  the  unity  and  humility  which 
;e  characterized  us  as  a  people,  and  has  been 
latly  bestirring  himself  to  destroy  it;  and,  in 
many  instances,  has  accomplished  his  purpose, 
the  "  Lord  rebuke"  him,  is  my  heartfelt 
jyer,  even  if  it  be  through  grievous  scourgings, 
:  unto  the  turning  of  things  upside  down ;  and 
he  shaking  terribly  of  those  things  which  are 
thly,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  shaken  with 
ry  wind  thaa  blows;  so  that  "  that  which  can- 
be  shaken  may  remain,"  and  again  shine 
thtly  as  in  ancient  days,  and  as  in  former  years  ! 
have  many  time3  thought,  and  my  attention 
been  particularly  drawn  towards  the  subject 
he  present  time,  (from  the  anticipation  of  much 
iriug  for  the  poor  during  the  coming  winter,)  if 
•y  religious  Society  were  to  act  upon  the  same 
|>|i  that  the  Society  of  Friends  do,  beginning,  in 
fa  first  place,  with  seeing  that  all  their  children 


Our  Agents  and  Correspondents  will  please  take 
notice,  that  in  conformity  with  the  law  recently 
enacted  by  the  city,  the  number  of  the  office  of 
"  The  Friend"  has  been  altered  to  116.  For  want 
of  proper  care  in  directing  papers  and  letters,  they 
sometimes  are  misplaced,  and  never  reach  our 
hands. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  a  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  which  we  received  this 
week,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
present  number. 

By  information  received  from  different  sources, 
we  learn  that  the  meeting  was  about  the  usual  size, 
and  the  business  was  transacted  with  condescen- 
sion and  harmony.  Amid  the  trials  of  the  day,  of 
which  the  members  of  that  meeting  have  to  partake 
in  common  with  their  brethren,  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  them  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  church 
striving  to  draw  near  to  the  only  Source  of  strength 
and  consolation,  and  that  He  is  mercifully  pleased 
at  times  to  manifest  that  he  owns  them,  and  if  they 
are  faithful,  will  support  them  under  all  the  afflict- 
ing dispensations  he  may  permit  to  overtake  them. 
"  I  feel  bound,"  says  a  valued  Friend  among  them, 
"  to  acknowledge  we  had  evidence  at  times  that  our 
holy  Head  and  High  Priest  still  regards  us,  un- 
worthy remnant  of  his  people  as  we  are,  and  did 
condescend  to  overshadow  us  with  his  life-giving 
presence,  contriting  and  melting  many  hearts,  and 
uniting  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  christian  love 
and  gospel  fellowship." 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  last 
year,  several  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it, 
were  in  attendance,  and  its  proceedings  were  after- 
wards much  misrepresented,  it  is  believed,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  some  of  them.  It  being  ob- 
served that  several  of  them  including  one  or  more  of 
their  active  members,  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  and  it  being  appre- 
hended, their  object  was  again  to  misrepresent  the 
transactions  of  the  meeting,  and  what  might  be  said 
therein,  rather  than  to  profit  by  the  privilege  of  as- 
sembling with  Friends,  the  Clerk,  and  several  other 
Friends  requested  such  as  were  united  with  the  sece- 
ders  to  withd  raw :  but  they  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right  of  membership  to  remain.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  apprehension  enter- 


tained was  well  founded,  as  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
representation  has  again  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose,  were  it  in  their  power,  of  injuring  the 
standing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  concerned 
members. 

MINUTES. 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  the  5th,  and  by  adjournments,  on 
the  6th  and  1th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1857. 

The  Quarterly  meetings  have  all  forwarded  their 
Keports,  informing  that  they  have  appointed  the 
following  Friends  to  represent  them  respectively  in 
this  meeting;  viz: 

Redstone. — George  Smith,  Aaron  Branson, 
George  Gilbert  and  Amos  Cope. 

Short-Creek. — Elisha  Sid  well,  James  M'Grail 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  Isaac  Mitchel,  Joseph  Hobson,' 
Asa  Branson,  and  Nathan  Hall. 

Salem. — Samuel  Hollingsworth,  Israel  Heald, 
Jehu  Fawcett,  Daniel  Williams,  Clayton  Lamborn, 
and  Harrison  Gamble. 

Stillwater. — Tilman  Patterson,  William  Green, 
Eli  Hodgin,  Joseph  Edgerton,  Samuel  Stanley, 
Isaac  Lightfoot,  and  William  Kennard. 

Springfield. — Isaac  Carr,  Samuel  Dixon,  Robert 
Ellyson,  Barton  Dean,  and  Robert  Miller. 

Pennsville. — John  Vanlaw,  William  Pierpoint, 
William  Foulke,  John  Patton,  James  Bowman, 
Abner  Fawcett,  David  Ball,  Ellwood  Dean, 
Thomas  Penrose,  and  Joseph  Penrose — on  being- 
called  upon,  all  answered  thereto,  except  three, 
who  were  prevented  attending  this  meeting  on 
account  of  sickness  of  themselves  or  in  their 
families. 

The  following  proposition  was  received  from  one 
of  the  Quarterly  meetings  ;  viz  : — "  This  meeting 
has  had  under  consideration  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing committees  by  the  several  Quarters,  to 
attend  the  Yearly  meeting  as  doorkeepers,  and  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  sittings  thereof,  and  is  of  the 
judgment,  that  such  committees  might  be  dispensed 
with ;  which  is  referred  to  the  Yearly  meeting." 
The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  confer 
together  on  the  subject,  and  report  their  sense  of 
the  propriety  thereof  to  a  future  sitting,  viz;  George 
Gilbert,  Isaac  Price,  William  Blackburn,  Isaac 
Mitchel,  Nathan  P.  Hall,  Joseph  Wilson,  Harrison 
Gamble,  Edward  Stratton,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Edmund 
Bailey,  Asa  Garretson,  Isaac  Lightfoot,  William 
R.  French,  Linsey  Cobb,  Barton  Dean,  Stephen 
Hobson,  Richard  Penrose,  and  Jesse  Hiatt. 


The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  report  the  state  thereof, 
the  sum  needful  to  be  raised  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  name  of  a  Friend  for  Treasurer,  to  a  future 
sitting;  viz:  Amos  Cops,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jacob 
Branson,  Joshua  Maule,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Lewis  B. 
Walker,  Eli  Hodgin,  Tilman  Patterson,  John  H. 
Stanley,  Robert  Ellyson,  Thomas  Bowman,  and 
William  Foulke. 

The  Representatives  are  desired  to  confer  toge- 
ther at  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  and  if  way  opens, 
propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to 
serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk  this  year,  and  one  to 
assist  him,  and  the  names  of  two  Friends  to  serve 
as  Messengers  to  the  Women's  meeting. 
Adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Third-day  forenoon. — The  meeting  assembled 
about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

Joseph  Edgerton,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported,  that  they  had  conferred  together 
and  that  way  did  not  open  to  propose  any  change 
in  Clerk  and  Assistant  the  present  year.  There- 
fore, Benjamin  Hoyle  is  continued  Clerk,  and 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Assistant.  He  further  informed, 
that  they  had  agreed  to  propose  the  names  of 
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Nathan  P.  Hall,  and  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  as 

Messengers  to  the  Women's  meeting,  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  tbcy  were  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  State  of  Society  within  our  limits,  was  now 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  reading  of  the 
Queries  and  the  Answers  thereto  from  the  Quar- 
ters; the  following  is  a  summary  thereof: — 

Answer  1st. — All  our  meetings  appointed  for 
Worship  and  Discipline  have  been  attended  by 
Friends  generally,  except  one;  its  non-attendance 
being  partly  owing  to  indisposition  of  some  of  the 
members;  some  remissness  in  the  due  performance 
of  this  very  important  duty  is  noticed  in  several 
of  the  reports;  unbecoming  behaviour  mostly 
guarded  against ;  the  hour  of  meeting  nearly 
observed. 

2nd. — Friends  generally  maintain  love  towards 
each  other,  in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our 
Christian  profession.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction 
mostly  discouraged  ;  and  when  differences  arise, 
endeavours  are  used  to  end  them. 

:W.— Most  Friends  endeavour,  by  example 
and  precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those 
under  their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deport- 
ment and  apparel ;  to  guard  them  against  reading 
pernicious  books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversa- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  encouraged  fre- 
quently to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Several  of 
the  Quarters  express  the  belief,  that  more  care  in 
these  respects  is  needful. 

4;/t, — Aa  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of 
importing,  vending  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors; 
and  with  an  exception  contained  in  two  of  the 
reports,  appear  clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  thereof; 
nearly  clear  of  frequenting  taverns  unnecessarily ; 
but  some  exception  is  made  in  most  of  the  reports, 
in  regard  to  attending  places  of  diversion.  Moder- 
ation and  temperance  in  a  good  degree  observed. 

5th. — The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  cir 
cumstances  of  those  who  appear  likely  to  require 
aid,  have  been  inspected  and  relieved  ;  they  are 
advided  and  assisted  in  such  employments  as  they 
are  capable  of,  and  care  taken  to  promote  the 
school  education  of  their  children. 

— Friends  maintain  a  faithful  testimony 
agiiu>t  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military  services, 
clandestine  trade,  prize  goods  and  lotteries;  though 
all  the  reports  express  that  some  countenance  has 
b  iCU  given,  [to  hireling  ministry,]  by  the  occasional 
utteiidance  of  a  few  of  our  members,  at  meetings 
where  such  a  ministry  is  maintained. 

1th. —  Friends  are  generally  careful  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to 
avoid  iuvolving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
tie  ir  ability  to  manage  ;  are  mostly  just  in  their 
dealings,  and  with  some  exception  mentioned  in 
two  "I  the  reports,  appear  punctual  iu  complying 
with  eii^ngeini  nts.  Where  any  have  given  reason- 
able grounds  for  fear  in  these  respects,  care  haj 
be.  n  extended  to  them. 

**'h. —  Friends  appear  careful  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  Slavery;  none  under  our  care  who  have 
bad  their  freedom  secured. 

Wh. — A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
with  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially  ;  and  to 


Keziah  Warrington,  an  Elder  and  member  of  milk  of  the  word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby, 

Upper  Springfield  Monthly  meeting,  departed  this  and  become  "  as  lively  stones,  built  up  a  spiritua 


life  the  27th  of  the  Third  mouth  last,  in  the  seventy 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Reports  from  the  several  Quarters  respect- 
ing Education,  and  the  condition  of  Primary 
Schools,  were  now  read. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  for  different 
periods  of  time  since  last  year,  33  schools,  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  Committees  of  Monthly 
meetings,  and  also  a  few  family  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same.  That  within  our  limits 
and  attached  to  this  meeting,  are  1254  children  of 
age  suitable  to  go  to  school,  of  which  414  have 
attended  Friends'  schools  exclusively ; — 497  have 
attended  the  public  District  schools; — 272  have 
been  attending  Subscription  schools,  not  under  the 
care  of  Friends; — and  71  are  reported  as  not 
being  in  school  the  past  year. 

It  is  the  renewed  concern  of  this  meeting,  that 
our  Friends  in  the  different  branches  of  it,  may 
increasingly  feel  the  importance  of  giving  their 
children  a  guarded  education,  in  accordance  with 
the  exercise  repeatedly  expressed  in  past  years  ; 
and  the  subordinate  meetings  are  again  desired  to 
inform  this  meeting  next  year  of  the  condition  of 
this  subject,  by  forwarding  reports  thereon. 
Then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Tenth  month  1th. — The  meeting  assembled  pur 
suant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  prevailing  yesterday,  on  the  State  of 
the  Society  was  read,  approved,  and  directed  to 
be  placed  on  the  Minutes  to  be  sent  down  to  our 
subordinate  meetings. 

During  our  being  together  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  have  experienced  the  wing  of  Ancient 
Coodness  to  be  spread  over  us,  comforting  us  in 
the  assurance,  that  the  Lord  has  not  cast  us  off  as 
a  people,  and  that  he  designs  the  present  dispensa 
tiou  for  our  refinement,  and  for  bringing  us  into  a 
state  of  acceptance  in  his  sight.  We  desire  to 
commemorate  his  goodness  and  mercy,  extended  to 
us  in  the  several  sittings  of  this  Yearly  meeting, 
unworthy  indeed  as  we  are  of  these  evidences  of 
his  Parental  regard ;  and  that  it  may  animate  us 
individually  to  become  conformable  to  his  will  in 
all  things. 

Whilst  the  state  of  Society  has  been  under  con 
sideration,  by  reading  the  Queries  and  Answers 
thereto  from  the  Quarterly  meetings,  we  have  felt 
our  minds  introduced  into  a  lively  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  growth  iu  the  truth  of  all  our  mem- 
bers. Very  conducive  to  this  end,  is  the  due 
attendance  of  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline, 
and  a  proper  exercise  of  mind  therein.  "  We 
beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,"  that  on  these  occasions  "Ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  The  appointed 
times  for  assembling  with  our  brethren  and  sisters 
for  the  worship  of  God,  not  only  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  the  mind  to  be  abstracted  from  worldly 
pursuits,  but  eminently  arc  they  applicable  to  that 
state  of  mind,  wherein  we  may  "  prove  what  is 


those  who  will  aol  I"  reoiaimcd,  the  spirit  that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God 
of  meekness  aud  love,  before  judgment  is  placed 
upon  them. 


ANNUAL  QI  KIUES. 
1st. — No  new  meeting  settled. 
2nd. — A  good  degree  of  encouragement  is  given 


By  the  Answers  to  the  Second  Query,  it  appears 
that  love  is  very  generally  maintained  among  our 
members  in  the  different  branches  of  this  Meeting, 
in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our  Christian  profes- 
sion. We  desire  that  this  precious  feeling  may 
increase  and  abound  among  us:  "By  this  shall 


house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sa 
crifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ."  Thu 
receiving  qualification  from  Him,  those  who  stan 
in  the  very  responsible  station  of  parents,  would  b| 
enabled  to  watch  over  their  children,  even  "  watel  | 
ing  for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  ac| 
count,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  wit, 
grief."  Encourage  them,  we  entreat  you,  by  ej  j 
ample  as  well  as  precept,  in  the  frequent  readin  i 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  seeking  opportun ) 
ties  for  retirement  before  the  Lord. 

To  them  who  are  often  felt  to  be  the  joy  of  tl; 
present  day,  and  the  hope  of  succeeding  times,  \m 
would  offer  the  word  of  counsel ;  "  Children,  obe 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  Ri 
train  from  the  attendance  of  all  places  of  diversic 
and  amusement,  which  have  a  tendency  to  diss 
pate  feelings  of  tenderness  and  contrition,  the  e  | 
feet  of  the  love  of  God,  begotten  in  your  hearts  t  ! 
the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

The  occasional  attendance  by  a  few  of  our  men! 
bers,  at  places  of  worship  where  a  hireling  mini) 
try  is  maintained,  has  also  claimed  the  weigh'i 
consideration  of  this  meeting;  and  much  solicituij 
was  expressed,  that  our  testimony  to  the  freedoj 
and  spirituality  of  that  worship  which  has  be»j 
opened  to  us,  may  not  be  lowered  by  any  of  o> 
members.  With  gratitude  we  desire  to  make  t. 
acknowledgment,  with  reference  to  the  nature  | 
that  spiritual  worship  and  living  ministry,  openn 
to  our  religious  Society  in  the  beginning,  and  whio 
has  with  us  undergone  no  change,  "He  that] 
mighty  hath  done  for  us  great  things,  and  holy  | 
His  name." 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year,  to  have  u| 
der  consideration  the  condition  of  our  membcj 
who  have  removed  to  the  Western  States,  mad(; 
report  of  their  labours ;  the  further  considerati 
is  referred  to  next  Yearly  meeting. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sitting,  maj 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted — viz 

The  Committee  on  the  Reference  from  one 
the  Quarterly  meetings,  in  regard  to  appointor 
of  Committees  to  assist  in  promoting  the  orde 
sitting  of  the  Yearly  meeting,  having  attended 
the  object  of  our  appointment,  agree  to  report  t 
we  believe  the  time  has  not  come  to  discontinue 
practice  of  appointing  such  Committees. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Asa  Garretsom, 
Rebecca  Askew 

The  following  Report  was  received  from 
Boarding  School  Committee,  which  was  satisl 
tory, — and  the  Committee  continued  to  the  furt 
care  aud  oversight  of  that  Institution. 
From  the  Minutes  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee,   we    find   that  the  amount 
charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for 
Session  ending  Third  month  19th, 
1857,  for  an  average  of  about  71 2 
pupils,  .....  §2858 

Articles  sold  and  for  entertainment,  .  252 
Stock  and  provisions  on  hand,    .        .  200 


to  schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have 
the  tuition  of  teachers  in  member-hip  with  us.  love  one  uuto  another."  Abiding  in  his  love  we 
Srd. — The  Queries  addressed  to  Quarterly,  shall  be  strengthened  "  to  lay  aside  all  malice,  and 
M ■  lit  1 1  i  v ,  and  Preparative  meetings,  arc  read  and  guile,  aud  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speak- 
•jwweted  nearly  as  directed.  jings.    An  new  born  babes,  to  desire  the  sincere 


Provisions  and  contingent 

expenses, 
Wages  on  farm, 
Wages  in  house, 
Washing, 


§3310 


Salaries, 


SI  922 
80 
128 
172 
872 


17 

60 
90 
60 
73 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution, 


8133' 


THE  illl  END. 
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nount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition 
for  Session  ending  Ninth  month  10th, 
1857,  for  an  average  of  about  16 

pupils,  $569  54 

tides  sold  and  for  entertainment,  .  69  57 
)ck  and  provisions  on  hand,  .  .  185  00 
oduce  of  farm,      .       .       .       .      350  00 


$1174  11 


cont 


ngent 


$672 
116 

73 
37 
550 


94 
49 
25 
30 
00 


$1449  98 


ovisions  and 
i  expenses, 
uges  on  farm, 
i«es  in  house, 
i  isking, 

r  ; 

l  iving  a  deficiency  for  the  Session,  of  $275  87 
(Ida  deficiency  for  the  year,  of  $142  68 

ilepairs  have  been  made  during  the  year,  to  the 
i  >unt  of  $97  57  ;  which  the  Committee  have 
>  eluded  to  defray  out  of  the  original  fund  for 
Hi  l  purposes. 

Bim  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer, 
appears  that  there  are  notes  in 
i  and,  including  interest,  to  the 
■mount  of  $178  24 

Sib  on  hand,         '.        .        .        .       54  09 


$232  33 

t:  interest  arising  from  the  fund  for 
\  lie  Education  of  Friends'  children 
*(i  limited  circumstances,  in  readi- 
ness for  application,  amounts  to       .      $33  82 
f  jteetings  for  Worship  have  been  regularly  held 
u  il-  Institution,  as  heretofore,  to  a  good  degree  of 
W  faction. 

Apprehending  that  a  more  equitable  division  of 
■Interest  of  the  Fund,  for  education  of  Friends' 
chHren  in  limited  circumstances,  might  be  made 
ajlag  the  Quarterly  meetings,  the  Committee  have 
art  .ted  a  ratio,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
eh-  ren  within  their  respective  limits,  by  which  it 
Mars,  that  Redstone  Quarter  will  be  entitled  to 
*< Short-Creek  13;  Salem  18;  Stillwater  23; 
Sjhgfield  6  ;  and  Pennsville  35  per  cent,  of  that 
fll.    And  we  propose,  that  Friends  in  the  dif- 
fer' t  neighbourhoods  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
olle  benefit  of  this  Fund,  make  application  to 
;UC  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  may  be 
ivit  a  their  limits  ;  who,  if  they  judge  the  appli- 
ii  citable,  may  forward  the  information  to  the 
Ac-  g  Committee ;  and  if  then  approved,  that  one- 
>al  of  the  price  of  Board  and  Tuition  be  paid 
said  Fund  ;  and  those  members  of  the  Com- 
jMi  who  introduced  the  subject,  shall  be  con- 
fflHd  as  held  responsible  for  the  balance  of  the 
™?e,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  now  existing 
•a.11  it  subject.    And  that,  when  the  amount  due 
o«-  of  our  Quarterly  meetings  shall  not  be  sea- 
<y*t  y  applied  for,  the  Committee  shall  have  the 
ihfe  ;  to  expend  it  to  the  benefit  of  any  other 
illg  the  request;  the  Committee  within  the 
|H«lof  the  Quarter  to  which  it  is  due,  being  first 
M  pprized  thereof. 

•■  'ill  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
tn  price  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  adopted 
If  I  ar,  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  in- 
*M  The  unexampled  high  price  of  some  of  the 
flf*  articles  of  consumption,  together  with  the 
OK  number  of  pupils  furnished  for  the  Sum- 
>er  pssion,  we  believe,  will  satisfactorily  account 
r  t  discrepancy.  The  prospects  for  the  coming 
iar  the  price  of  provisions  being  more  favour- 
m,\e  believe  that  if  a  reasonable  supply  of  scbo- 
,ra  |>  obtained,— by  using  strict  economy, — the 
'  on  can  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred. 


And  we  hope,  that  Friends  having  the  means, 
will  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  relieving  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  embarassment  it  is  labouring  under  for 
want  of  funds ;  and  that  such  of  our  members 
from  whom  balances  are  due,  will  use  every  rea- 
sonable exertion  to  make  payment  of  the  same. 

Amid  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
with  which  of  latter  years  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded, we  believe  the  School  is  still  exerting  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  rising  generation  amongst 
us;  and  we  desire  for  ourselves  and  Friends,  in 
every  department  of  Society,  that  an  increase  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  may 
be  manifested  by  a  united  co-operation  in  endea- 
vouring to  sustain  it  on  the  original  ground  of  its 
establishment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Asa  Garretson,  Clerk. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  Suflerings  were 
read,  and  its  proceedings  approved.  By  them  we 
are  informed  of  the  names  of  those  who  seceded 
from  this  meeting  in  1854;  who  were  then  mem- 
bers of  that  body  appointed  by  this  meeting  ;  viz  : 
Isaac  Parker,  Benjamin  Stanley,  Greenberry  G. 
Plummer,  John  C.  Hill,  William  Ratcliff,  and 
Samuel  Wood.  They  are  now  released  from  the 
appointment. 

We  also  learn,  that  on  account  of  some  infor- 
mality in  the  directions  given  that  body  in  1855, 
it  had  been  unable  to  have  executed  in  proper  form, 
a  Deed  to  the  Friends  then  named  in  the  minute 
of  the  Yearly  meeting,  for  this  house  and  lots  ap- 
pertaining. That  meeting  is  now  fully  authorized 
by  this  meeting,  and  on  its  behalf,  to  have  executed 
in  proper  form,  a  Deed  of  Conveyance  from  the 
surviving  Trustees  to  the  Friends  named  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Minute  of  this  meeting  in  1855; 
and  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  of  this  meeting, 
the  title  to  this  house  and  adjoining  lots  of  ground. 

A  Testimony  concerning  our  late  beloved  Friend 
Abner  Heald,  prepared  by  Middleton  Monthly 
meeting,  approved  by  Salem  Quarter,  and  for- 
warded through  the  meetings  for  Sufferings,  was 
now  read  to  our  satisfaction.  It  is  returned  to  the 
meeting  for  Sufferings  to  be  recorded. 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer, 
made  the  following  Report;  which  was  adopted. 
The  Friend  therein  named  for  Treasurer,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  service.  Our  Quarterly  meetings 
are  requested  to  raise  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  sum  to  augment  the  Stock,  and  pay  it  to 
the  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Trea- 
surer, have  examined  his  account,  and  find  a  balance 
in  his  hands  of  $316  37  ;  and  propose  the  sum  of 
$100  to  be  raised  the  present  year;  and  the  name 
of  Nathan  P.  Hall  for  Treasurer. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Eli  Hodgin. 

The  Quarterly  meetings  inform,  that  their  re- 
spective proportions  of  the  Two  Hundred  dollars, 
directed  to  be  raised  last  year  for  the  benefit  of 
children  whose  parents  are  not  in  circumstances 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  Boarding  School,  is 
in  readiness;  the  Friends  having  charge  of  it  are 
desired  to  pay  it  to  Nathan  P.  Hall,  for  the  appli- 
plication  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  that  Institu- 
tion. 

Asa  Garreteon  and  Nathan  P.  Hall  are  ap- 
pointed to  have  200  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  this 
meeting  printed,  divide  them  among  the  Quarters, 
and  defray  the  expense  by  a  draft  on  the  Trea- 
sury. 

It  is  concluded,  that  Friends  assemble  at  the 
10th  hour  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  character  of 
a  meeting  for  Divine  worship. 


The  business  of  this  meeting  being  now  finished, 
it  solemnly  concludes  to  meet  again  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 


Benjamin  Hoyle,  Clerk. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.^-News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  17th. 

The  pressure  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  discounts 
continued  very  heavy,  but  nevertheless  the  tone  of  the 
stock  and  money  market  was  more  favourable  than  it 
had  been  a  few  days  previously.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  had  decreased  £553,000.  There  was  a  considera- 
ble demand  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Some 
additional  failures  had  been  announced,  but  none  of  very 
great  magnitude.  Consols,  88|.  Cotton  had  declined 
from  \d.  a  \d.  The  quotations  were  from  9d.  to  9$£  The 
stock  in  port  was  311,000  bales,  of  which  163,600  were 
American.  There  was  little  change  in  the  market  for 
breadstuffs. 

The  Banks  of  Holland  and  Belgium  have  further  ad- 
vanced the  rate  of  interest.  At  Vienna,  there  was  a 
fearful  panic  in  money  matters. 

The  details  of  the  news  from  India  furnish  but  little 
in  addition  to  the  telegraphic  despatches. 

The  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  prospects  of 
the  Euglish  as  more  encouraging.  The  Delhi  mutineers 
are  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  next  mail  would  carry  to  England  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

The  Russian  naval  expedition  for  China  had  sailed 
from  Cronstadt.  It  consisted  of  three  corvettes  and  three 
steam  clippers.  The  Russian  government  had  set  apart 
six  millions  of  roubles  for  the  repair  of  Sebastopol.  Ex- 
tensive fortifications  were  being  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  war  with  the  Circassians  is  carried  on  with  great 
barbarity. 

The  King  of  Prussia  continued  in  a  critical  condition. 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  was  suffering  severely 
from  yeliow  or  typhus  fever. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  : 
We  understand  that  President  Buchanan  has  addressed 
to  all  the  American  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts  a  confi- 
dential circular,  declaring  that  the  principles  of  the  in- 
ternational law  regarding  neutrals,  shall  be  respected  by 
the  American  government.  That  any  expeditions  from 
the  United  States  against  countries  with  which  they  are 
at  peace,  shall  be  prevented  by  all  legal  measures. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Treasury. —On  the  26th  ult., 
the  amount,  subject  to  draft  in  the  different  depositaries, 
was  $9,802,227. 

The  Coinage,  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during 
the  Tenth  month,  consisted  of  gold,  $2,562,140;  silver, 
$805,350;  copper,  $15,600— total,  $3,383,090.  'At  the 
Assay  Office  in  New  York,  gold  bars  were  stamped  to 
the  value  of  $2,320,394,  and  the  sum  of  $3,514,355  was 
transmitted  to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage. 

The  Utah  Expedition. — Accounts  from  Fort  Laramie 
state  that  the  expedition  was  progressing  favourably, 
and,  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month,  was  only  300  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  than 
1500  troops  can  reach  the  valley  this  winter,  though 
others  are  on  the  way.  The  Mormon  authorities  threaten 
resistance,  but  it  is  not  believed  they  will  venture  on  so 
fatal  a  step. 

California. — The  steamship  Quaker  City  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  2d,  having  sailed  from  Havana  on  the 
29th  ult.  The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  had  arrived  at  Havana,  and  would  leave  on  the 
30th  ult.  for  New  York.  She  has  $1,464,000  in  gold  on 
board,  besides  a  half  million  for  England.  The  connect- 
ing steamer  left  San  Francisco  on  the  5th.  Pier  machi- 
nery became  disabled,  and  she  returned  to  that  port  on 
the  10th.  The  steamer  Golden  Age  left  in  her  stead  on 
the  11th  ult.,  and  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  24th.  The 
official  returns  of  the  recent  election,  in  nearly  all  the 
counties,  give  Weller,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Go- 
vernor, a  majority  of  11,600  over  all  the  other  candi- 
dates. The  majority  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  the 
State  debt,  is  30,000.  The  Senate  consists  of  25  Demo- 
crats and  5  Republicans,  and  the  Assembly,  of  54  Demo- 
crats and  16  opposition.  The  crop  of  cereals  is  largely 
ahead  of  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  news 
of  the  panic  in  New  York  has  created  but  little  surprise. 
The  trial  of  Treasurer  Bates  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  State  to  the  full  amount  of  his  bond, 
$100,000.  The  Mormons  in  Carson  Valley  were  to  leave 
there  for  Utah  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  mo.  Brigham  Young 
has  ordered  them  to  form  a  cavalry  company,  equipped 
with  a  year's  provisions  and  clothing. 

Utah.— The.  reports  from  this  territory  all  concur  in 
the  statement  that  the  Mormons  were  preparing  to  resist 
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the  entrance  of  the  U.  S.  troops  into  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. They  are  represented  us  having  a  number  of  well- 
disciplined  regiments,  and  feel  confident  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  force  sent  agaiust  them  this  fall. 

Kansas. — The  Lawrence  Republican  of  the  23d  inst. 
contains  the  result  of  the  late  election,  in  nearly  all  the 
counties.  Those  not  yet  received  cast  but  few  votes.  They 
stand — Council,  9  Free  State,  4  Slave  State ;  Represen- 
tatives, 24  Free  State,  15  Slave  State.  A  despatch  from 
Lawrence  says  that  Governor  Walker  and  Secretary 
Stanton  had  been  obliged  to  remove  from  Lecompton  to 
Bernicia,  on  account  of  threatened  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  ultra  pro-slavery  men.  They  were  greatly  incensed 
at  the  Governor  for  his  interference  in  throwing  out  the 
fraudulent  returns  in  Johnson  county. 

A'.ie  York.— Mortality  last  week,  401.  Of  these,  227 
were  males,  174  females. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  155.  Eighty  males, 
seventy-five  females. 

The  Mom;/  Panic- — The  general  prostration  of  business 
and  want  of  confidence,  which  have  prevailed  for  some 
weeks  past,  continue;  but  the  money  pressure  in  our 
principal  cities  appears  to  be  less  severe.  At  New  York, 
money  is  more  easily  obtained  upon  prime  securities, 
and  it  is  said  the  banks  are  willing  to  discount  short 
prime  paper,  aud  would  do  more  business  if  the  right 
kind  of  security  were  ottered.  Foreign  exchange  is  im- 
proving. Rills  on  London  at  60  days  are  quoted  at  103 
a  108.  The  capital  of  the  Rank  of  Pennsylvania  appears 
to  have  been  all  sunk  by  mismanagement  or  fraud.  It 
amounted  to  $2,500,000.  The  Labilities  of  the  bank, 
exclusive  of  capital,  are  stated  at  $2,400,000.  Of  the 
resources,  the  appraisers  set  down  $1,300,000  as  good, 
of  doubtful  and  bad  the  amount  is  $1,500,000,  which  it 
is  supposed  may  realize  about  one  half  the  amount,  the 
whole  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  assets  not  accounted 
for  of  about  $1,200,000. 

Brcadsluffs. — On  the  2d,  sales  in  New  York  of  70,000 
bosbels  of  wheat,  at  $1.01  for  Chicago  spring,  and  $1.50 
a  $1.55  for  good  white  Southern.  Southern  Hour,  $5.25 
a  $5.40;  mixed  Western  corn,  75  cts.  a  77  cts.  Phila- 
delphia, fresh  ground  Hour,  $5.31  a  $5.50;  red  wheat, 
$1.25  ;  white,  $1.35  ;  yellow  corn,  70  cts.  a  71  cts. 

Miscellaneous. — Losses  at  Sea. — The  marine  losses  for 
the  Tenth  month  amount  to  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  including  total  losses  and  damages  to 
vessel.-  and  i  argoes.  This  amount  BXCWdfi  the  losses  of 
the  .Ninth  month  about  half  a  million. 

Post-office  Robbery, — James  O.  Rrayman,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Democrat,  and  heretofore  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing, was,  on  the  29th  ult.,  sentenced  to  four  years'  hard 
labour  in  the  penitentiary,  for  stealing  letters  from  the 
post-office  in  that  city. 

The  Dittmionitt*. — The  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  great  Convention  at  Cleveland,  advised  that  it  should 
be  postponed  for  the  present;  a  number  of  delegates 
bowerer  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  on  the  28lh 
ult.,  and  organized  by  electing  Marias  Robinson,  of  Ohio. 
President,  and  Vice  Presidents  from  each  of  the  free 
Suites.  Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  business 
committee  for  adoption  by  the  Convention,  was  one  re- 
commending the  slivcs  to  rise  in  the  spirit  of  seventy 
Bix,  and  achieve  their  own  independence. 

The  March  of  Improvement. — A  score  of  years  ago  a 
party  of  enterprising  Clevelanders  hauled  the  schooner 

Al^'  |uin  across  the  Portage  of  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and 

launched  her  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Since 
then  a  large  and  important  commerce  has  sprung  up, 
and  by  the  showing  of  the  Canal  Company's  books,  no 
less  than  300  steamers  and  vessels  have  passed  out  of 
the  lake  the  present  season,  loaded  with  the  copper  and 
iron  ores  of  that  region. 

.l'"./i/ivn  of  Slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  Indiee. — An  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Dutch  government  has  prepared 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  West  India  colonies  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Curacoa,  Ronaire,  Aruba,  St 
Kustuiiu*  ami  Saba. 

.1  Silrrr  Cmnaije  f„r  Canada,  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. The  tin  im  il  .  iirrem  y  ,,('  dollars  and  (  cuts  is  to 
ro  into  effect  on  the  I  nl  of  Kir-l  month  next.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  is  to  be  the  Queen's  portrait,  and  the 
reverse  a  wreath  of  maple,  with  the  value  of  the  coin  in 
the  centre. 

Tunis,  a  I  'nnslit'tltonal  (lnvrrnment. —  A  letter  from 
Tunis  stntes  that  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  countrv, 
on  the  !»th  nit.,  proclaimed  a  constitution  granting  many 
important  privileges  to  his  subjects,  and  inaugurating 
salutary  reforms,  political,  JudlQuJ  and  religious.  This 
state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  the  Rritish  Consul- 
General,  nided  by  the  agents  of  the  government  of  France 

Publishing  Failures. — The  "  Independent"  of  New  York, 
which  lias  been  for  so  long  n  time  publishing  a  list  of  the 
men  uihle  ,un|  business  failures  orer  the  countrv,  has 


now  stopped  the  publication,  confessing  that  it  did  harm, 
and  only  increased  the  panic. 


RBCEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Peckham  and  Ruth  Foster,  R.  L, 
$2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Renj.  Sheppard  and  Margt.  Mil- 
ler, N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt, 
Mass.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Renj.  Tucker,  and  Saml.  Tucker,  $2 
each,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  ROARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month.  The  pupils  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester, 
where  conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  9th,  and  Third-day,  the  10th. 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  after 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  7 \  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  3  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  be 
at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them 
to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train, 
will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attend- 
ance. To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the 
fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School,  including  bag- 
gage, will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  at  the 
School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West- 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Rookstore,  No. 
304,  (late  84,)  Arch  street;  all  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will 
be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Town 
Boarding -School,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  School 
to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morn 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passen 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be 
twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  other 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  committee  : — 

"  The  gradual  and  increasing  evasions  of  plainness  in 
dress  which  have  latterly  appeared,  have  been  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety.  Parents  are  reminded  that  no  coats 
or  vests  will  be  permitted  to  be  worn  at  the  School 
which  arc  not  plain  in  colour  and  form,  and  when  any 
of  objectionable  shape  are  sent  there,  they  will  be  al- 
tered as  well  as  any  other  garments  which  are  not  con- 
formable to  plainness,  and  the  expense  of  such  alteration 
will  be  charged." 

"  To  prevent  inconvenience,  the  parents  and  guardians 
arc  requested  not  to  supply  their  children  with  watches 
money,  (for  their  use  while  at  the  School,)  newspapers 
or  other  periodicals,  nor  with  printed  books,  except 
Ribles  and  such  books  as  are  used  in  the  School."  Re- 
furnishing them  with  postage  stamps,  the  necessity  of 
the  pupils  having  money  will  be  avoided,  and  when  mo 
ney  is  sent  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupil,  it 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Superintendent. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Roys  and  Girls 
Schools.    Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, or  cither  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Nathan  Siiaiiim.kss,  Concordvillc. 
Taos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Elm.  Pikkson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
S  \it aii  Allen,  1'inc  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  nnd  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  furm  at 
Tane88asaab,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Roarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Kbenkzkr  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
Jonw  M.  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Josf.ni  Ki.kintok,  377  S.  Second  street. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel 
phia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  b 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  streel 
on  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  mo. 

Julianna  Randolph,  Clerk. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sewickly,  Weal  i 
moreland  county.  Pa.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  of  Nint 
month,  Edward  Y.  Cope,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  to  Alio  j 
daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  Gilbert,  of  the  formt  ' 
place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Concord,  Delaware  Cc! 

Pa.,  on  the  14th  ult.,  James  Elfreth,  of  Philadelphia,  ij  j 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  Penington,  of  West-Town,  Che  j  ' 
ter  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  61  ! 
year  of  her  age,  Martha  L.,  wife  of  Joseph  Railey ; 
member  of  Exeter  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting.  Hi 
relatives  and  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  thej 
loss  was  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  at  the  resj 

dence  of  Paul  Upton,  Stanford,  Dutchess  county,  N.  V] 
Maria  J.,  wife  of  David  Naramore,  of  Westmorelarj 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  nearly  24  years.    She  w| 
engaged  as  companion  to  our  beloved  friend,  Mary 
Peckham,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Stanford  a  j 
Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meetings.    She  was  of  a  swii 
and  amiable  disposition,  was  early  sensible  of  the  tc' 
dering  visitations  of  Divine  love,  which,  as  she  attend, 
thereto,  enabled  her  to  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
sin,  and  carefully  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  it,  choij 
ing  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.    Ey  tli 
early  submitting  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divij 
grace,  she  was  preserved  in  watchfulness  and  fear,  ai 
after  enduring  many  preparatory  baptisms,  she  receiu 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age, 
as  she  continued  faithful,  was  often  engaged  therein! 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  Friends.    From  her  dii!' 
we  extract  the  following,  dated  Sixth  month,  1854 
In  referring  to  the  death  of  a  sister,  she  says,  "  I  am  v 
desirous  to  be  prepared  to  meet  her,  if  it  be  the  Mastii 
will,  ere  long,  in  that  haven  of  eternal  rest  where,  I  bt 
no  doubt,  she  has  entered.    I  see  nothing  in  this  we 
worth  living  for,  except  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Lc 
in  striving,  with  the  ability  given,  to  come  up  in  the  IN 
of  Divine  appointment,  seeking,  not  to  do  our  own  wii 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us,  that  we  may  be  ij 
feet,  wanting  nothing.    Oh  I  how  have  I  desired  of  b' 
yea,  my  prayer  has  been  night  and  day,  that  all 
dross  and  tin  might  be  removed,  and  that  He  would  ji 
pleased  to  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 
daily  walk  and  conversation  were  in  accordance  vil 
this,  being  an  example  of  meekness,  plainness  nnd  I 
plicity,  livingly  concerned  for  the  precious  testimonial 
truth,  dwelling  low  with  the  suffering  seed,  often  advt 
ing  to  the  sufferings  and  faithfulness  of  ancient  FriciH 
After  passing  through  much  conflict  of  spirit,  she  ; 
up  to  engage  in  the  afore-mentioned  visit,  with  the 
probation  of  Friends,  the  greater  part  of  which  she  jitf 
enabled  to  perform  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  \m 
the  satisfaction  of  those  among  whom  her  lot  was 
She  was  affected  with  pain  in  her  head  several  days 
fore  reaching  the  residence  of  our  friend,  P.  Upton, 
soon  after,  the  disease  assumed  a  more  serious  f 
which  at  intervals  deprived  her  of  reason  ;  when  favo 
with  consciousness,  she  dropped  many  expressions  w 
showed  the  exercised  and  gathered  state  of  her  mind. (HI 
interceding  for  patience  to  bear  or  suffer  her  hea\l 
Father's  will ;  nnd  love  was  the  clothing  of  her  sJ 
Being  sensible  that  her  mind  was  at  times  wandel 
she  inquired  if  she  had  said  aught  amiss  ;  and  was  tnl 
ful,  when  answered  in  the  negative.    On  one  occak 
after  a  time  of  silence,  she  broke  forth  in  this  langu 
"  Oh,  my  ndorable  Redeemer,  how  good  thou  art! 
much  thou  bast  done  for  rny  soul;  how  I  love  fcls<| 
want  to  praise  thee  ;  prepare  me  to  celebrate  thy  ' 
Name  to  all  eternity  I"    At  another  time,  with  a  c) 
tenance  beaming  with  joy,  she  said  :  "  U  Lord,  how 
thou  art  I  my  heart  is  enraptured  with  thy  love;  nnP 
is  in  ecstasy."    At  another  time,  "  Dear  Saviour  1  I 
toflee  awny  and  beatrestin  thy  arms  of  love;"  again. 
Father,  oh,  my  heavenly  Father  I  be  pleased  to  t;'!  ' 
to  thyself."    She  lingered  for  more  than  two  «M 
wheu  she  passed  quietly  away,  and  no  doubt  her  pup 
spirit  was  prepared  to  enter  the  mansions  of  eip 
glory,  there  to  celebrate  his  praise  whom  she  had  n 
and  served  on  earth,  who,  in  his  inscrutable  wi  ' 
saw  meet  thus  early  to  call  her  from  works  to  rewi|| 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Gaza,  Pashalic  of  Syria,  May  1,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  66.) 

As  we  advanced  from  Niekel  towards  Gaza,  we 
|l>sed  through  a  portion  of  the  territory  once  oc- 
wied  by  the  Ainalekites; — an  ancient  and  war- 
ts people,  whose  power  seems  to  have  extended 
Jku  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Philistia  to  the 
liintains  of  Sinai.    Their  fierce  wars  with  the 
■uelites  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible. 
m1  course  led  us  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  an- 
mt  Beersheba,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Hrsbeba,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
M  whose  wells  and  scattered  ruins  indicate  its 
ifltioD,  is  situated  upon  the  southern  border  of 
'fpstine.    It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Maham  and  Isaac.    Passing  onward  in  a  south- 
w:  direction,  and  going  through  what  we  sup- 
It!  d  might  be  that  portion  of  the  Philistine  terri- 
to  which  bears  in  the  Scriptures  the  name  of 
amar,  we  reached  in  five  days'  travel  from  Niekel 
n shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  were  lodged 
Vjpjie  quarters  of  the  quarantine  of  Gaza. 

n  our  approach  to  this  city,  and  at  the  distance 
:  Vt  )out  twenty  miles,  we  began  to  pass  from  the 
-  K  oken  sterility  of  the  desert  to  lands  suscepti- 
;  i()f  cultivation.    The  heart  harmonizes  with  na- 
'  fel;;  and  is  gay  or  sad  in  correspondence  with 
[;j*jjoy  or  sadness  of  that  which  is  without.  I 
- -Rot  forget  the  delight  I  felt  when  we  came  to  a 
i!;Kl  brook.    Grass  and  reeds  grew  upon  its 
U-8  5  an^  as  ^  played  with  its  pebbly  channel, 
rattling  music  seemed  to  have  a  voice  of  social 
)me  in  its  sound.    We  saw  once  more  flocks 
ieep  and  goats,  and  the  playing  children  who 
hed  them  ;  and  droves  of  camels  going  to  the 
ring  places ;  and  husbandmen  gathering  in 
■arley  from  the  fields.    Life,  that  had  been 
d  in  the  sands,  was  again  struggling  upward 
'orm  and  beauty.  Flowers,  unknown  in  colder 
.tea,  sprung  up  by  the  wayside  ;  and  as  I  gazed 
them  with  continual  delight,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
(nown  nothing  of  their  radiance  before.  They 
sd  to  my  pleased  imagination,  to  vindicate  to 
selves  the  principle  of  life  ;  and  to  arise  from 
arth  like  conscious  and  social  beings,  desirous 
pressing  their  joy.    They  revealed,  in  their 
and  bright  expression,  a  religious  import.  Is 
true,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  written  on  the 
f  the  flower  ?    Or  is  it  the  state  of  the  mind, 
rrj  ig  the  inward  beauty  on  the  outward  object, 
A  i  makes  it  shine  so  brightly  ? 


We  are  now  in  Gaza  in  quarantine.  And  it  is 
here,  that  I  am  writing,  or  rather  finishing  this  letter, 
which  I  had  begun  during  our  seven  days'  stay  at 
Accaba.  The  detention  here  I  suppose  is  necessary  ; 
or  at  least  is  deemed  to  be  so.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  our  accommodations.  And  the  harmony  of 
our  little  company,  strengthened  by  piety,  and 
cheered  in  Syria  as  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  desert 
by  woman's  presence,  has  made  every  situation 
pleasant.  I  can  see  from  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  which  we  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  city  of 
Gaza.  The  ancient  city,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  modern 
Gaza,  was  a  place  of  no  small  note,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  Israelitish  Judges.  Its 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
favourable  to  it ;  and  commerce  enriched  it,  and 
gave  it  strength.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  an 
immense  pile  of  sand ;  so  wide  and  so  deep  that 
the  traveller  who  seeks  for  some  memorial  of  its 
former  greatness,  can  scarcely  find  the  fragment  of 
a  broken  column. 

That  lofty  pile,  which  the  winds  and  waves  of 
ages  have  drifted  together,  and  beneath  which  the 
city  and  its  gates  and  temples  are  buried,  is  a  sort 
of  monumental  pillar,  of  that  which  is  passed  away 
and  gone.  The  pride  of  the  Philistine  states,  the 
city  of  Gaza,  at  successive  periods  was  the  place  of 
commerce,  arts,  battles,  sieges.  It  withstood  for  a 
longtime  the  fierce  attacks  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  found  it  standing  in  his  way  in  his  triumphant 
march  from  Egypt  to  Phenicia.  And  at  an  earlier 
period  it  had  a  connection,  in  various  ways,  with 
Scripture  history.  It  was  the  gates  of  Gaza,  which 
Samson  in  his  contests  with  this  people,  took  away 
at  night,  and  set  upon  a  distant  hill  before  Hebron. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  destroyed.  And  this  is 
the  scene,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  magnificent  poems 
of  Milton. 

It  is  thus,  wherever  our  journey  leads  us,  that 
past  deeds  and  generations  spring  up  at  our  feet. 
As  I  am  seated  at  my  window,  and  let  my  eye 
roam  over  these  scenes — that  eye  which  becomes 
also  a  window  to  my  heart,  and  lets  in  the  flood- 
lights of  memory, — I  call  to  mind  the  names  of 
the  men  of  distant  ages ; — of  the  son  of  Manoah, 
the  Hercules  of  the  wild  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Scriptures,  who  fought  with  Dagon,  and  subdued 
him ; — of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  mighty 
but  wayward  child  of  a  mysterious  providence,  who 
was  led  onward  to  the  destruction  of  cities  in  ful- 
filment of  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ; — and  of  the  wonderful  bard  of  the  Isle  of 
the  Ocean,  who  was  illuminated  with  a  brighter 
light  when  he  became  blind,  and  who,  in  his  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  has  poured  forth  a  song  of  sorrow 
and  of  triumph,  which  matches  the  noblest  melo- 
dies of  Greek  and  Roman  fame. 

The  story  of  Samson  is  one  of  the  touching  and 
instructive  passages  of  biblical  history ;  varied  and 
wonderful  in  its  conflicting  aspects;  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  sympathetic  remembrances  and  the 
sublime  song  of  the  great  English  poet.  Strong  in 
his  earthly  passions,  strong  in  his  love  of  God,  but 
vacillating  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  he  was  an  object,  which  angels  might  look 
upon  with  pity ; — sad  and  terrible  in  his  inward 


conflicts.  When  he  looked  upon  Delilah,  he  fell 
prostrate  to  the  earth.  When  he  remembered  the 
prayers  and  faith  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of 
the  ancient  and  great  men  of  his  people,  his  soul 
ained  strength,  and  soared  upward  to  celestial  re- 
gions. And  it  was  thus,  not  firmly  fixed  to  the 
Central  Life,  and  rent  asunder  by  attractions  from 
different  sources,  he  passed  and  repassed  from 
heights  to  depths,  from  good  to  evil.  But  God, 
who  loved  him,  closed  his  earthly  sight ;  in  order 
that  the  eye,  which  was  closed  and  dark  to  earth, 
might  be  open  and  illuminated  from  heaven.  With 
light  came  strength ;  and  the  influx  of  strength  into 
his  soul  gave  strength  to  his  physical  nature.  His 
hour  was  come.  He  was  ready  to  die,  because 
death,  which  is  only  a  method  of  transition,  is  the 
gateway  of  the  resurrection.  But  in  that  final  con- 
flict between  the  true  and  the  false,  between  the 
perishable  and  the  eternal,  his  arm  grew  mighty  in 
God ; — he  shook  the  strong  foundations  and  pillars 
of  falsehood ;  and  the  idol  and  the  temple  "  crum- 
bled into  dust." 


Pashalic  of  Syria,  Quarantine  of  Gaza, 
Second  Letter. 

My  last  letter  foutad  me  in  Gaza.  I  date  the 
present  letter  from  the  same  place  in  quarantine. 
The  prevalence  of  pestilential  diseases  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  renders  establishments  of  this 
kind  necessary.  The  quarantine  buildings  are 
erected  around  a  square  open  court.  One  side  of 
this  open  area  is  adorned  with  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  They  are  watered  from  a  large  well  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  court; — and  around 
which  persons  are  constantly  gathered.  People 
from  different  countries,  detained  for  the  reasons 
which  detain  us,  are  assembled  within  these  walls; 
— travellers  to  Jerusalem,  traders  from  Cairo, 
Arabs  from  the  desert, — and  all  differing  from 
each  other,  almost  as  much  in  their  situations  in 
life,  as  their  habits,  dress,  nationalities  and  lan- 
guage. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  room  which  we  oc- 
cupy there  is  a  company  of  slaves.  They  were 
brought  down  the  Nile  from  Nubia,  sold  to  a  slave 
purchaser  in  Cairo,  and  are  on  their  sad  and  deso- 
late way  to  the  interior  of  Syria.  In  another  part 
of  the  building,  as  if  in  contrast  with  this  scene  of 
degradation  and  suffering,  is  a  party  of  young 
Englishmen,  full  of  activity,  joy  and  hope;  among 
whom  are  students  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Beyond  the  walls,  but  in  sight  of  our  room,  which 
is  the  higher  story  of  the  quarantine  building,  a 
large  company  of  Bedouins  have  just  come  upon 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  which  extends  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  city.  They  have  pitched 
their  dark  tents.  Their  children  are  at  play.  The 
camels,  relieved  from  their  burdens,  are  strolling 
around.    The  smoke  of  their  fires  is  ascending. 

But  I  will  let  these  things  pass  now  ;  and  permit 
my  thoughts  to  take  another  direction.  I  will  go 
back  again  for  a  short  time  to  the  wilderness ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  detention  of  a  number  of 
days  at  Gaza,  under  the  restrictions  and  confine- 
ment of  a  quarantine,  has  afforded  an  opportunity, 
not  only  to  give  an  outline  of  our  journey  to  this 
place,  but  to  record  sonic  of  the  thoughts  and  icel- 
fogs  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
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"When  we  entered  upon  the  elevated  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  south-vest  of  the  Elanitic  lied  Sea, 
I  noticed  a  little  lamb  following  our  caravan ;  at 
first  led  by  some  Arabs,  and  then  left  by  them  to 
follow  at  his  own  will.  I  loved  it  as  soon  as  I  saw 
it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  in  the 
desert.  And  there  is  only  one  solitude  which  the 
soul  cannot  bear — that  which  is  destitute  of  any 
object  of  affection.  For  some  time  this  little  lamb, 
which  had  thus  suddenly  established  a  place  in  my 
affections,  gave  me  some  trouble,  because  I  was 
afraid  it  would  stray  away  and  be  lost.  And  I 
sometimes  allowed  my  companions  to  advance, 
while  1  lingered  behind  and  watched  its  motions 
But  my  anxiety  was  perhaps  unnecessary.  It 
would  stop,  and  go  aside  from  the  path  among  the 
rocks,  and  try  to  find  something  which  it  could 
eat ;  and  then  looking  up,  and  seeing  the  company 
at  a  distance,  it  hastened  with  all  the  speed  of  its 
little  feet  to  rejoin  it.  I  thought  of  the  time  when 
God  brought  the  creatures  he  had  made  to  Adam  ; 
and  he  "  gave  their  names  to  the  beasts  of  the 
fields  and  the  birds  of  the  air."  A  long  way  in  the 
wilderness  did  the  lamb  travel  in  this  manner.  At 
night  it  slept  like  a  little  child,  by  the  side  of  our 
tents.  There  was  something  plaintive  in  its  bleat 
as  it  ran  along  through  the  day  by  the  side  of  our 
camels,  as  if  some  feeling  or  presentiment  of  sor- 
row mingled  with  its  affection.  When  we  arrived 
at  Nickel,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  let- 
ter as  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Egypt,  the  lamb 
was  killed.  It  had  followed  us  a  long  way  over 
the  desert.  It  came  sadly  but  confidingly  to  the 
place  of  its  destruction.  It  loved  the  hand  that 
slew  it.  And  I  felt  that  a  tie  of  the  heart  was 
sundered,  when  I  saw  its  blood  in  the  sand. 

In  referring  to  these  feelings,  which  I  might  not 
have  noticed  so  much  at  another  time,  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  variance  cither  with  philosophy 
or  religion.  The  love  of  our  Maker  is  one  of  the 
fast  principles  of  practical  religion.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  love  God  as  he  ought  to  love  him, 
without  at  the  same  time  loviug,  in  an  appropriate 
■MHlRr,  all  the  creatures  he  has  made  I  Perhaps 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  emotional  weakness ;  but 
still  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  man  as 
bearing  fully  the  divine  image,  who  has  so  little 
sensibility  that  he  mars  the  face  of  nature,  by 
needlessly  crushing  a  flower;  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult, if  he  dishonours  and  offends  God  by  cause- 
lessly diminishing  the  happiness  of  any  sentient 
being,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  which  is 
capable  of  happiness. 

Now  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  broad 
title  which  I  have  given  to  these  letters,  and  have 
ventured  incidentally  upon  this  subject,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  give  one  or  two  more  illustrations.  We 
Lave  in  our  company  a  Syrian,  whose  name  is 
Achnied.  His  home  is  in  Beiroot ;  but  he  has  come 
with  us  from  Cairo.  He  has  with  him  a  two-bar- 
r  lied  gun,  which  he  uses  with  skill.  And  while 
we  were  in  the  il.  rts,  if  a  bird  or  any  living  thing 
appeared,  he  endeavoured  to  shoot  it.  I  strove  to 
make  him  under-tand  my  feelings;  but  it  was  to 
little  purpose.  All  I  could  do,  when  I  saw  him 
aiming  his  gun,  was  to  give  a  signal  by  voice  or 
action  to  the  dev..t,,l  bird  ;  ,,r  whatever  animal  it 
was;  aud  this  I  did  not  fail  to  do,  although  at  the 
expense  of  in<  iirring  his  di-plea.-ure.  We  were  very 
goid  frieuds,  however,  except  in  this  matter;  in 
which  we  found  it  impo-.-ible  to  agree. 

(.To  !»•  continual.) 


Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for 
prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 
doth  best  discover  virtue. — Bacon. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

"  Can't  Afford  it." 

A  voluntary  collector  for  one  of  the  great  bene- 
volent interests  of  the  day,  called  lately,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  duty,  upon  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  a  business  man  and  a  Christian, 
but  one  who  had  hitherto  excused  himself  from 
making  liberal  contributions  on  the  plea  that  he 
"  could  not  afford  it."  This  plea  from  a  man  of 
undoubted  wealth,  had  probably  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  our  friend  the  collector ;  but  as  he 
now  sat  in  view  of  the  sumptuous  suite  of  parlours, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  their  proprietor,  the 
truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  felt  that  the  plea  had 
been  sincere ;  the  explanation  was  before  him. 
On  the  gentleman's  entrance,  he  mentioned  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come,  adding,  "  But  I  see, 
sir,  that  you  really  cannot  afford  it,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  presenting  any  claim  upon  you.  Such  a 
scale  of  expenditure  as  I  see  indicated  by  every 
thing  around  me,  can  indeed  leave  you  little,  if 
anything,  to  spare  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  must 
look  elsewhere  for  support  to  our  operations.  Good 
morning,  sir!" 

The  collector  left,  but  the  arrow  he  had  lodged 
did  not.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rich  steward 
sought  him,  with  acknowledgments  for  the  cutting 
reproof,  which  had  made  a  profound  and  abiding 
impression  upon  his  conscience.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  could  afford  to  give,  and  could 
not  afford  to  squander.  He  presented  the  col- 
lector a  check  for  $1000,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  style  of  his  household  should  be  no  longer  a 
scandal  nor  an  incumbrance  to  his  piety. — Ex- 
aminer. 

The  above  may  possibly  be  useful  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extract  from  an  Epistle  of  John  Fothergill's, 
written  in  1699. 
Unto  you  who  have  kept  your  integrity,  and 
are  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  for  whom  I 
have  a  reverent  esteem  in  the  Lord  ;  a  word  dwells 
upon  my  spirit,  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  May  you 
ever  remember  the  days  of  your  youth,  aud  how 
tenderly  the  Lord  dealt  with  you  ;  how  he  led  you 
even  on  step  by  step,  and  often  passed  by  the  in- 
firmities and  weaknesses  that  attended  }tou.  And 
when  you  were  in  danger  of  missing  your  way, 
you,  whose  desires  were  good,  did  not  he  condes- 
cend to  inform  your  understanding,  lead  you  as  by 
the  band,  and  help  you  into  the  way  again  ?  Thus 
did  your  heavenly  Father  deal  with  you,  in  his 
tender  love  and  mercy.  As  you  keep  these  things 
in  remembrance,  they  will  engage  your  minds  to  be 
watchful  over,  and  very  tender  towards  those  who 
are  but  as  children,  as  you  once  were,  in  whom 
the  Lord  is  at  work,  and  forming  them  for  his  ser- 
vice, to  promote  the  good  of  Zion,  and  the  welfare 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  which  many  of  you  have  faith- 
fully laboured  in  your  day.  The  Lord  is  stirring 
up  many,  whom  he  will  make  valiant  for  himself 
and  his  truth  upon  earth,  as  they  stand  faithful 
unto  him,  when  many  of  you  are  gone  to  your 
rest.  Therefore,  dear  Friends,  receive  the  word  of 
exhortation;  and  wherever  you  see  any  tender 
breathing  babe,  that  hath  its  Father's  stamp  upon 
it,  although  it  appear  weak,  and  in  a  stammering 
manner,  if  you  can  discern  that  its  longing  and 
desire  is  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  of  the 
glorious  work  of  God,  how  can  you  but  be  glad 
thereof.  And  if  it  happens  that  such  an  one 
bonld  at  any  time  OHM  its  way,  cither  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left,  how  ready  should  the 
l|0!>i*f  be  to  inform,  and  extend  a  hand  to 
[help  in  the  same  love  wherein  God  dealt  with  you 


in  your  childhood.    As  you  are  thus  preserved  i 
the  pure,  meek  spirit  of  Jesus,  your  heavenl 
Head,  it  will  abundantly  add  to  your  authorit 
and  beget  the  more  care  in  those  you  are  tin 
concerned  for,  to  answer  your  advice,  and  to  ket 
close  to  the  requirings  of  God;  and  it  will  al; 
give  you  the  greater  weight  with  such  as  are  just  | 
blamable.    Thus  will  the  government  of  Chris 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  gospel,  more  aij 
more  prevail  over  that  which  is  of  the  flesh  aij 
fleshly  will,  through  your  keeping  in  the  domini>  I 
and  dignity  of  the  Tiuth,  the  Church  of  God 
adorned  with  her  own  robe,  with  the  Holy  Spi: 
of  the  living  Lord ;  and  her  members  will  lo 
and  cherish  one  another,  every  one  acting  in  7 
own  place  and  station,  be  it  ever  so  small 
low ;  the  circulation  of  heavenly  life  will  then 
witnessed,  and  all  will  go  to  the  glory  and  bono  i 
of  the  great  God,  who  is  worthy  forever. 

John  Fothergill.  ! 


How  the  Law  is  Vindicated  in  England. 
A  ship  lately  sailed  from  England  with  a 
markable  freight.    It  was  a  convict-ship.    It  b< 
as  condemned  prisoners  Sir  John  Bean  Paul  a 
his  two  partners,  Bates  and  Strahan ;  Redpath 
wholesale  forger;    Bobson,  the  Crystal  Pal; 
swindler;  and  Saward,  a  barrister,  who,  aftc 
successful  career  of  fraud,  that  had  lasted 
more  than  twenty  years,  had  been  finally  detect 
These  men  were  all  well-educated,  had  enjo^ 
good  social  positions,  and  were  apparently  ah 
the  reach  of  suspicion.    "  The  imputation  o 
petty  falsehood,  or  a  mean  shuffle,"  to  quote 
words  of  a  London  newspaper,  "  would  have  fil 
them  with  indignation ;  and  yet,  at  this  monn 
they  wear  the  convict's  dress,  and  herd  with 
common  mob  of  vulgar  criminals,  the  touch 
whose  passing  garments  would  once  have  b 
held  a  foul  pollution." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  whatever  ot 
faults  England  may  have,  she  at  least  viudic 
the  law,  irrespective  of  rank  and  influence.  'J 
has  been  her  boast  for  generations.  From 
times  when  Bacon  was  stripped  of  his  dignitic 
when  Strafford  was  brought  to  the  scaffold — w 
Earl  Ferrers  was  hung  for  murdering  his  stew: 
down  to  our  own  day,  no  station  has  been  1 
enough  to  protect  a  criminal  from  the  justic 
the  outraged  law.    Neither  rank,  nor  wealth, 
political  importance — neither  the  friendship  of 
judges,  nor  a  connection  with  the  highest  nobi 
has  been  able  to  screen  the  offender.    The  cc 
stand  above  suspicion.    Juries  are  free  from 
imputation  of  being  bribed.    The  freight  of 
couviet-ship  is  a  new  proof,  if  one  was  wan 
that  justice,  in  England,  is  inexorable  as  we 
impartial.    Fraud  itself — that  vice  of  modern 
ilizatiou,  which  so  many  consider  comparati 
venial — cannot  escape. 

The    commonwealths  of  these  United  S 
might  take  a  lesson  from  England.  Political 
erty  is  here  in  advance  of  what  it  is  in  Great 
tain,  especially  political  liberty  in  the  Nort 
States  ;  but  personal  rights  are  hardly  as  sc 
and  crime  is  assuredly  less  certain  of  punisbi 
We  could,  if  necessary,  quote  numerous  inst; 
where  men,  guilty  of  crimes  similar  to  those  o 
John  Bean  Paul,  have  escaped  punishment, 
records  of  the  Courts,  in  this  as  well  as  in  <S 
States,  show  how  frequently  justice  winks  »« 
release  of  offenders  who  have  wealth  or  pol 
influence.    Vainly  may  we  boast  of  our  pro;p 
vainly  compare  ourselves  triumphantly  with  h 
peoples,  while  these  things  continue  among  us.j< 
republics,  even  more  than  in  monarchies,  th« 
must  be  vindicated;  for  the  law,  in  free  gol| 
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lents  especially,  is  the  foundation  of  order  and 
I  rosperity.  Laxity  in  administering  the  law  leads 
l)  indifference ;  indifference  to  anarchy;  anarchy 

i  ruin. — Ledger. 


Extracted  for  "  The  Friend." 
From  purity  of  thought  all  pleasure  spriugs, 
And  from  aa  humble  spirit  all  our  peace. 

A  heart  right  before  the  Lord  thinks  how  it  may 
>e  the  world,  and  not  abuse  it ;  enjoy  it,  and  not 
st  in  it;  how  it  may  turn  all  its  business  into  re- 
tion,  by  making  it  obedient  to  God;  and  all  its 
easures  into  religion,  by  enjoying  them  in  his 
ir ;  how  it  may  best  improve  its  acquirements, 
I  lether  of  wealth  or  knowledge,  to  His  glory,  and 
_  in  for  itself  the  fullest  opportunities  to  worship 
;  his  feet,  and  prepare  for  his  kingdom. 

How  happy  is  the  soul  that  has  got  above  the 
;jvalence  of  earthly  riches,  and  desires,  and  re- 
.  res;  and  can,  upon  good  ground,  consider' itself 
i  hild  of  God's  family  and  kingdom,  promoting 
k  interests  ;  partaking  of  its  blessings  ;  influenced 
1i  its  expectations,  and  waiting  for  death  as  the 
Upr  of  admission  to  all  its  enjoyments 

ft  is  not  wealth  or  high  station  which  makes  a 
afn  happy;  for  many  of  the  most  wretched  be- 
is  on  earth  have  both.  It  is  not  wealth  that 
jfi  supply  our  real  wants,  but  Providence;  and 
V  we  submit  not  our  desires  to  Him 


before  them, 
formance,  and  com 


incense  is  burnt  before  the  images  of  the  Buddhas 
and  fruit  and  flowers  and  dishes  of  food  placed 
The  people  take  no  part  in  this  per- 
in  small  numbers  at  their  own 
convenience,  and  depart. 

The  whole  number  of  priests  in  Ceylon,  although 
many  of  the  communities  possess  extensive  landed 
estates  the  gift  of  the  piety  of  former  princes,  does 
not  exceed  2500,  dispersed  in  monasteries,  the 
largest  of  which  has  seldom  more  than  twenty  re- 
sident members. 


we  may,  in 

■  midst  of  wealth,  not  only  suffer  real  wants, 
W  be  tormented  by  fictitious  or  imaginary  ones. 

I.  Yhen  the  desire  for  wealth  is  taking  hold  of  the 

■  rt,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates 
I  n  those  whose  industry  or  success  has  obtained 

■  When  we  find  them  oppressed  with  their  own 
Bandings,  and  luxurious  without  pleasure,  we 
1 11  soon  be  convinced  that  if  the  real  wants  of 
bi  condition  are  satisfied,  there  remains  little  to 

fought  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eagerness. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Buddhism. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

'.lthough  expelled  from  India,  and  apparently 
li  state  of  decline  in  some  of  the  regions  in 
l;h  it  took  refuge,  Buddhism  still  numbers 
*jng  its  followers  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
According  to  Berghaus  as  quoted  by  Las 
there  are  455,000,000  of  Buddhists,  while 
opulation  of  the  Christian  States  is  reckoned 
4,000,000.  The  enumeration  of  the  Budd- 
however,  includes  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
)f  China,  without  adverting  to  the  followers 
onfucius  or  Tau-se,  or  as  we  have  lately 
ed,  the  professors  of  a  composite  Christianity, 
imerous,  however,  as  the  Buddhists  still  are, 
ystem  seeni3  to  be  on  the  decline,  where  it  is 
pheld  by  the  policy  of  the  local  government, 
lere  the  priesthood  does  not  constitute  a  very 
share  of  the  population.  The  people  in 
al  do  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
lip  of  the  temples,  nor  to  entertain  any  par- 
r  veneration  for  their  priests.  The  temples 
ilways  open,  and  service  is  regularly  per- 
d  usually  three  times  a  day,  like  the  Saudhya 
3  Brahmins.  On  these  occasions  the  priests 
ble,  usually  seated  in  two  divisions  or  semi- 
,  who  chaunt  passages  from  the  sacred  books, 
an,  Pali,  or  Sanscrit — the  two  latter  being 
.  dy  unintelligible  by  the  people,  and  under- 
by  very  few  of  the  priests.  The  chauntin^' 
ieved  by  the  accompaniment  of  bells  and 
lis  and  drums  and  the  blowing  of  the  conch 
or  brass  trumpets, />r  in  the  eastern  Hima- 
of  trumpets  made  of  human  thigh-bones ; 


In  Fa  Hian's  time  there  were,  according  to  him, 
from  50,000  to  60,000  priests  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
one  of  the  monasteries  there  were  5,000.  In  the 
Burma  country  the  priests  are  more  numerous,  but 
there  also  they  are  said  to  have  little  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  system,  however, 
js  supported  by  the  government,  and  a  high  priest 
resides  at  the  capital,  by  whom  all  the  Punghis  or 
heads  of  establishments  are  appointed.  Although 
tolerant  of  the  practice  of  other  religions  by  those 
who  profess  them,  secession  from  the  national  be> 
lief  is  rigidly  prohibited,  and  a  convert  to  any 
other  form  of  faith  incurs  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  condition  of  Buddhism  is  said  to  be  prosperous; 
from  2000  to  3000  lay  worshippers  make  daily 
offerings  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Shwe-dagon 
near  Rangoon ;  and  new  temples  and  kyums  are 
daily  springing  up,  even  in  the  districts  under  Bri- 
tish authority.  One  great  source  of  influence  in 
Ava  is  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  general 
Almost  every  Burman  can  write  and  read,  for 
which  he  has  to  thank  the  Kyum  or  monastery  of 
his  village. 

Buddhism  is  also  flourishing  in  Siam,  where  as 
in  Ava  it  is  connected  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  State  and  with  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Every  male  must  enter  the  order  of  the  priesthood 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  for,  however,  short  a 
time;  even  the  king  must  become  a  priest  for  two 
or  three  days,  assume  the  mendicant  dress,  and 
solicit  alms  of  his  courtiers.  The  high  officers  of 
the  State  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  in  a  mon- 
astery and  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  frater- 
nity for  two  or  three  months  together.  The  priests 
are  consequently  numerous,  but  the  permanent  in- 
habitants of  the  monasteries  are  either  persons 
disgusted  with  life,  or  the  old  and  infirm ;  the 
younger  and  more  active  members  falling  back 
continually  into  society. 

We  have  no  very  recent  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  Japan;  but  it  is  broken  up 
into  various  sectarian  divisions.  In  the  maritime 
districts  of  China  it  is  evidently  on  the  wane.  Al- 
though a  few  monasteries  are  respectably  tenanted, 
the  residents  are  much  less  numerous  than  they 
have  been ;  many  are  altogether  deserted,  and 
many  of  the  temples  also  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  majority  of  the  priests  are  illiterate,  and  seem 
to  hold  their  offices  and  their  idols  in  little  vene- 
ration. The  people  regard  the  priests  with  little 
respect,  or  in  some  instances  with  contempt,  and 
attach  no  great  sanctity  to  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 

It  is  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  China  ex- 
tending thence  through  Mongolia  and  Eastern 
Tibet  to  Lhassa,  that  the  chief  seats  of  Buddhism 
are  to  be  found.  The  French  missionaries  Hue 
and  Gabet  traversed  the  whole  region,  and  through- 
out their  entire  route,  met  with  or  heard  of  what 
they  termed  Lama  Serais  or  monasteries  connected 
with  temples,  inhabited  by  numerous  resident  La- 
mas, as  well  as  having  attached  to  them  a  number 
of  itinerant  mendicant  brethren.  At  a  monastery 
at  a  place  called  Chor-chi,  there  were  2000  resi- 
dent Lamas.    At  a  city  which  they  translate  Blue- 


town,  there  were  twenty  establishments,  large  and 
small,  inhabited  by  at  least  20,000  Lamas. 

At  the  monastery  of  Kun  Sun,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  take  up  their  residence  for  several 
months,  there  were  4,000  resident  Lamas.  At 
the  chief  monastery  of  Tartary,  that  of  the 
Khalkas  and  in  its  vicinity,  there  were,  it  is  said, 
30,000  Lamas,  the  head  of  whom  exercised  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  an  object  of  uneasiness  to  the 
court  of  Pekiu.  In  the  province  of  which  Lhassa, 
the  acknowledged  high  seat  of  Lamaism,  is  the 
capital,  there  were  said  to  be  3000  monastic  estab- 
lishments, three  of  which  each  contained  15,000 
Lamas.  The  missionaries  estimate  the  Lamas  at 
one-third  the  whole  population ;  all  the  males  of  a 
family,  except  the  oldest,  being  expected  to  enter 
the  order,  at  least  for  a  term,  it  being  allowable 
for  a  member  of  a  monastery  to  return  to  active 
life. 

Every  monastery  has  its  superior  who  is  very 
commonly  a  boy  brought  from  Tibet,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  late  principal  regenerated  ;  he  be- 
ing in  fact  as  before  observed,  a  Buddha  on  his 
way  to  perfection. 

The  vast  number  of  the  Lamas  of  Tartary  and 
Tibet  naturally  suggests  the  enquiry,  how  countries 
so  poor  upon  the  whole  and  so  thinly  peopled,  can 
support  so  large  a  proportion  of  unproductive 
members.    Some  of  their  subsistence  is  derived 
from  grants  and  endowments  made  by  the  Em- 
perors of  China,  whose  policy  it  has  been  to  en- 
courage Lamaism,  as  tending  to  keep  down  the 
population  and  repress  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
nomadic  tribes.    Further  means  are  supplied  by 
the  people,  who  are  a  simple  and  credulous  race, 
and  who,  although  not  animated  by  any  devotional 
fervour,  are  liberal  contributors  to  the  temples  at 
public  festivals  and  to  the  itinerant,  mendicant 
brethren,  giving  largely  from  their  stores  of  sheep 
and  wool  and  butter  and  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption.   The  chief  maintenance  of  the  Lamas, 
however,  is  their  own  industry.  •  In  the  Buddhist 
countries  of  the  South,  as  Ceylon,  Siam  and  Ava, 
and  apparently  in  China,  a  priest  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  any  mechanical  art  or  fol- 
lowing any  secular  occupation  ;  but  in  Tartary  the 
Lamas  are  permitted  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  iudustry,  even  whilst  living  in  the  mon- 
astery, the  monastery  being  in  fact  a  small  town 
of  a  priestly  population,  dwelling  in  houses,  in 
streets  collected  round  a  principal  temple  or  temples 
and  the  main  buildings  occupied  by  the  Pontiff 
with  his  staff  and  servants.    The  other  Lamas  are 
the  painters,  sculptors,  decorators  and  printers  of 
the  establishment.    Those  who  are  qualified,  are 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  have  no  other  teachers;  and  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  monastery, 
may  employ  their  time  for  their  own  profit.  There 
are  amongst  them,  consequently,  handicraftsmen 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters ;  some  keep  cattle 
and  sell  the  milk  and  butter  to  the  brethren,  and 
some  even  keep  shops.    The  consequence  is  great 
inequality  of  condition ;  those  who  are  active  and 
enterprising,  become  opulent,  whilst  the  inert  and 
idle,  who  trust  solely  to  the  pittance  which  is  doled 
out  periodically  to  every  member,  from  the  com- 
mon fund,  may  be  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

The  general  organization  of  the  monasteries  in 
Tartary  and  Tibet,  the  costume  of  the  Lamas,  and 
many  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  religious 
service  is  celebrated  in  the  temples,  have  often 
struck  travellers,  as  presenting  close  analogies  to 
the  conventual  system  and  the  religious  offices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  latter  respect 
we  have  the  admission  of  the  French  missionaries, 
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whose  enumeration  we  may  safely  follow,  and  wbo 
Specify  the  use  of  the  cross,  the  mitre,  the  dalma- 
tic, the  hood,  the  office  of  two  choirs,  the  psalmody, 
the  exorcisms,  the  censer  of  live  chains,  the  rosary, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  benediction  of  the  La- 
nias  by  placing  the  right  hand  ou  the  bead  of  the 
faithful,  spiritual  retirement,  the  worship  of  the 
saints,  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  and  holy  water, 
as  so  many  coincidences  with  tbe  Roman  Ritual, 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accidental.  Tbe  pre- 
sent costume  and  ceremonial  are  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  a  celebrated  reformer,  wbo  was  born 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  named 
Tsong  Kaba,  who  founded  tbe  monastery  of  Khal- 
dan  near  Lbassa  in  14U9,  and  died  in  1419.  The 
chief  pontiff  of  Lbassa  at  first  opposed  the  inno- 
vations of  Tsong  Kaba,  and  having  in  vain  invited 
him  to  a  conference,  paid  a  visit  to  the  reformer, 
and  expatiated  at  great  length  upon  the  sacredness 
of  the  ancient  practices  and  his  own  pre-eminence ; 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  harangue  by  Tsong  Kaba, 
who  had  previously  taken  no  notice  of  him,  and 
who  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Wretch,  let  go  the  flea 
that  you  are  torturing  between  your  thumb  and 
forefingers !  I  hear  his  groans,  they  penetrate  my 
heart."  Fleas,  it  seems,  are  very  abundant  in 
Tibet,  and  the  Grand  Lama,  in  violation  of  tbe 
precept  that  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was  pri- 
vily in  the  act  of  committing  murder,  when  thus 
rebuked.  Struck  by  this  proof  of  Tsong  Kaba's 
divine  perception,  tbe  Grand  Lama  acknowledged 
his  supremacy,  prostrated  himself  before  him,  and 
adopted  his  reforms.  Tradition  speaks  of  a  stran- 
ger Lama  from  the  West,  who  was  Tsong  Kaba's 
preceptor,  and  who  was  remarkable  amongst  other 
things  for  a  long  nose ;  noses  in  Tartary  are  some- 
what of  the  shortest ;  from  which  circumstance,  as 
well  as  from  the  palpable  resemblances  adverted 
to,  Hue  and  Gabet,  inter,  not  without  some  plausi- 
bility, that  Tsong  Kaba  derived  his  innovations 
from  the  instructions  of  a  European  missionary, 
several  of  whom,  at  tbis  early  period,  had  pene- 
trated into  Tibet,  Tartary  and  China. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  shown  by  the 
people  of  Tibet,  especially  at  particular  festivals 
to  tbeir  monasteries  and  temples,  they  take  no  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services,  nor  do 
they  evince  any  stronger  devotional  interest  than 
prevails  in  other  Buddhist  countries.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  there  arc  powerful  means  by  which 
tli"  priests  work  upon  their  feelings,  secure  their 
adherence,  and  extort  their  bounty.  Everywhere 
except  in  China,  learning,  such  as  it  is,  is  confined 
to  the  priesthood,  and  they  are  the  sole  instructors 
of  youth ;  they  are  also  the  collectors  and  venders 
of  drugs,  aud  the  practisers  of  mediciue.  They 
foretell  events,  determine  lucky  and  unlucky  times, 
and  pretend  to  regulate  the  future  destiny  of  the 
dying,  threatening  the  niggard  with  bell,  and  pro- 
mising heaven,  or  even,  eventually,  the  glory  of  a 
Buddha  to  the  liberal.  Their  great  hold  upon  the 
people  is  thus  derived  from  the  gross  ignorance, 
sup.  r-tition  and  fears  of  the  latter,  who  are  fully 
imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  uflieaey  of  enchant- 
ments, in  the  existence  of  malevolent  spirits  and  in 
the  superhuman  sanctity  of  the  Lamas,  as  their 
only  protection  against  them.    The  Lamas  in  Tar- 


who  are  better  instructed,  and  take  no  part  in  them 
themselves.  Ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces  with  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  and  civilization.  A  striking 
conformity  in  this  conclusion  is  expressed  by  the 
missionaries  of  different  Christian  communities. 
Hue  and  Gabet  observe :  "After  all  we  have  seen 
in  our  long  journey,  and  especially  during  our  so- 
journ in  the  monarchy  of  Kun  Lun,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  by  education,  not  by  controversy, 
that  the  conversion  of  these  people  is  to  be  most 
efficaciously  promoted  ;"  aud  we  learn  from  Erman 
in  his  late  travels  in  Siberia,  that  both  the  Russian 
and  English  missionaries  at  Irkutsk  and  on  tbe 
Selinga,  had  abandoned  all  attempts  at  direct  con- 
version, and  had  confined  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Mongol  and  Mantcha  languages,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  education  to  the 
people.  The  process  is  unavoidably  slow,  especial- 
ly in  Central  Asia,  which  is  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  European  activity  and  zeal,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  despair  of  ultimate  success.  Vari- 
ous agencies  are  at  work  both  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  before  whose  salutary  influence  civilization 
is  extending;  and  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  are  the  main  props  of  Buddhism,  must  be 
overturned  by  its  advance. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 
ELLEN  LAWRENCE. 
Ellen,  the  wife  of  Henry  Lawrence,  was  an  elder 
of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was,  says  her 
brief  memorial,  "  a  good  example  to  tbe  flock  and 
family,  aud  lived  in  love  and  unity  with  her  friends. 
She  died  the  15th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1749." 

WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 
William  Atkinson,  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Bucks  county,  was  for  many  years  an  elder 
and  useful  member  of  that  meeting.    He  deceased 
Eighth  month  28th  or  29th,  1749. 

ELINOR  WILLIAMS. 
Elinor,  the  wife  and  widow  of  Edward  Williams, 
was  a  serviceable  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
her  exercises  therein  were  generally  brief.  Her 
concern  was  "  to  exhort  Friends  to  labour  diligently, 
and  be  of  one  mind."  She  was  buried  at  Merion, 
Ninth  month  7th,  1749. 

WILLIAM  TROTTER. 

William  Trotter  was  the  son  of  William  Trotter, 
and  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abington, 
Fourth  month,  1095.  His  memorial  says:  "Of 
religious  parents,  and  amongst  Friends  was  edu- 
cated. As  be  grew  in  years,  be  was  blessed  in 
that  he  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  fear  and  know 
ledge  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  About  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he  was 
frequently  exercised  during  the  course  of  his  life. 
His  ministry  was  sound  and  savoury,  attended  with 
a  good  degree  of  that  life  and  power  by  which  the 
dead  arc  raised,  aud  without  which  preaching  is 
was  not  tedious  or  burthensomc.  but 


His  friends  thus  characterize  him  :  "  In  his  ]  I 
and  conversation  he  was  grave,  yet  innoccn  | 
cheerful,  and,  we  think,  strictly  just  in  his  de 
ings ;  also  a  lover  and  promoter  of  peace  and  uni  , 
and  brotherly  love  amongst  Friends,  of  which  I; 
was  himself  a  good  pattern.  He  was  genert  r 
beloved  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  left  agul 
savour  behind  him.  His  removal  from  time  to  i 
happy  eternity,  though  certainly  his  great  g;', 
was  a  considerable  loss  to  the  meeting  where  13 
belonged.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  <y 
of  Tenth  month,  1749;  aged  about  53  years  .  1: 
6  months,  and  was  decently  interred  on  the  £;t 
day  of  the  same  month,  in  Friends'  burying-gro  >1 
at  Plymouth.  We  believe  he  is  gone  from  his!-; 
borious  service,  to  receive  an  heavenly  rew:  li 
'  where  the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling,  Idj 
the  weary  soul  shall  be  at  rest.'  " 

ELIZABETH  WYATT. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Bartholomew  Wyatt,  was  \  \a 
in  the  year  1706.  Through  obedience  to  the  Lc  j'al 
Holy  Spirit,  she  in  early  life  learned  to  bear  |mu 
cross,  and  as  she  became  instructed  in  rightete* 
,  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  ministry  m 
committed  to  her.  Having  married  at  Haddonf  \m 
she  in  1730  removed  to  the  residence  of  her  js> 
band  within  the  limits  of  Salem  Monthly  Mce  ,'g. 
She  was  a  valuable  woi»&n  in  tbe  church ;  jet 
memorial  says :  "  her  testimony  was  large  U 
edifying,  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  to  the  <j 
fort  of  the  humble-minded  amongst  us.  Yet' 
was  a  sharp  threshing  instrument  in  the  hand  0 1 
Lord  against  the  backsliders  and  unfaithful  I'd 
lessors  of  Truth.    Her  service  was  not  confim If 
this  meeting,  but  it  pleased  the  great  Lord  oi 111 
harvest  to  send  her  forth  in  his  service  into  <pj 
provinces  on  this  continent,  as  Pennsylvania,  J I 
land,   Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New  EngW 
Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  &c,  in  all  whiclj 
had  good  service  for  Truth,  as  appears  by  cc  i 
cates  produced  to  this  meeting  from  several  of 
places." 

Of  her  travels  we  have  but  little  account; 
in  1738  Thomas  Chalkley  met  her  and  her 
panion  Grace  Mason,  and  Michael  Lightfo 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  River  in  MaryM 
"  Elizabeth  aud  Grace  being  then  on  their  rii 
home  from  a  religious  visit  to  North  Carolinajt 
Virginia."  Thomas  adds :  "  We  all  being  farW 
home  and  well  acquainted,  were  glad  to  scf/d 
another,  being  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  whji* 
been  pleased  to  preserve  us  so  far  on  our  war] 
In  the  year  1744,  Bartholomew  and  Elizfel 
Wyatt  and  two  children  removed  to  reside  irl'h 
ladelphia.  Here  Elizabeth  continued  her  laM 
of  love  in  the  church,  and  was  much  employi|a« 
much  esteemed.  After  a  residence  of  three  nl 
they  returned  again  to  Salem,  taking  with  tl|U 
certificate  which  says  :  "  We  think  it  necessijl 


tary  are  therefore  constantly  exorcists  aud  magi- 
cian-, sharing,  no  doubt,  very  often,  the  credulity  I  vain.  He  was  not  tedious  or  bui  thensome 
of  tbe  people,  but  frequently  assisting  faith  in  their  often  very  reaching  and  edifyin-r  to  his  hearers  ' 
superhuman  taeulty,  by  jugglery  and  fraud.  In  He  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth 
the  most  northern  provinces  of  Russia,  Buddhism,  towards  the  close  of  1721,  taking  a  certificate  from 
degraded  to  Shamani-m,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Abington  to  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting  in  the 
miserable  display  of  juggling  tricks  aud  deceptions,  first  month  following.  Here  he  soon  became  ex- 
and  even  in  the  Lama  -.1  u-  of  Tibet,  exhibitions 1  tensively  useful  in  religious  Society,  and  continued 
of  the  same  kind  are  permitted,  whatever  may  be, active  and  laborious  for  tbe  good  of  others  until 
the  belief  and  practice  of  those  of  the  community  |  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 


certify  on  their  behalf,  that  during  their 
amongst  us,  by  their  exemplary  and  prudcnifl 
vcrsation  they  obtained  our  love  and  esteem 
that  our  friend  Elizabeth's  public  ministry, 
living  and  edifying,  was  well  received.  Theft 
stay  here  would  have  been  very  acceptable  l| 
The  memorial  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Elizabeth  :  "  She  was  exemplary 
and  conversation,  adorning  the  doctrine  she  W 
deliver  to  others,  and  in  good  esteem  ai  n| 
Friends  and  neighbours  where  she  lived, 
until  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  off  the  stti 
this  world."  She  died  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  Fl 
aged  43  years. 

ELLIS  LEWIS. 

Ellis  Lewis  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year! 
and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1708.    1  ' 
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pears  to  have  first  settled  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haverford  ;  hut  in  the  year  1716,  marry- 
ing Elizabeth   at  Concord,  he  took  up  his 

abode  in  Kennett.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
he  lost  his  wife,  and  about  the  close  of  1723,  or 
the  First  month,  1724,  he  married  Mary  Baldwin, 
the  widow  of  that  eminent  minister,  William  Bald- 
win, of  Bucks  county.  Mary  Lewis  proved  a  valu- 
!  able  helpmeet,  and  was  a  useful  member  of  the 
church. 

Ellis  Lewis,  in  the  year  1726,  was  appointed  an 
elder,  and,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  appears 
,  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  useful  men  in  the 
■  Tearly  Meeting.  In  the  Twelfth  month,  1732, 
libeing  unwell,  his  friend  Thomas  Chalkley  went  to 
Irish  him,  and  "had  an  evening  meeting  in  his 
chamber,  to  our  mutual  comfort  and  refreshment." 

He  was,  says  the  memorial  issued  concerning 
lim,  "  serviceable  in  the  society  in  divers  respects 
nany  years,  being  one  of  a  good  understanding, 
'  -ery  active  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  being 
1  ightly  gifted  for  it.    [He  was]  often  concerned  to 
'  econcile  differences  mostly  with  good  success,  un- 
'il  age  and  weakness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
uch  service."    In  the  year  1747,  he  removed  to 
Vilmington,  and  deceased  Sixth  mo.  31st,  1750, 
'  a  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


had  a  deep  significance  which  few  are  wise  enough 
to  profit  by.  The  sound  philosophy  of  the  precept 
was  vividly  brought  to  our  mind  a  day  or  two 
since,  by  the  sight  of  a  big  apple,  the  history  of 
which  is  fit  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  lad,  passing  an  or- 
chard when  the  owner  was  thinning  out  and  trim- 
ming his  trees,  picked  up  a  very  slender  sapling, 
which  had  been  thrown  away,  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary walking  stick.  Having  used  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  carelessly  stuck  it  in  the  ground  when  he 
returned  home,  and  left  it,  thinking  no  more  of  the 
circumstance.  There  it  remained  undisturbed  un- 
til it  took  root,  and  there  it  is  still,  being  now  a 
flourishing  tree,  in  bearing  condition,  producing 
Bed  Astrachan  apples,  a  noble  specimen  of  which, 
of  this  season's  growth,  brought  to  us  by  the  young 
man,  has  suggested  this  article. — Salem  Register. 


Selected. 

It  was  now  that  the  Lord's  judgments  were  re- 
ealed  in  my  earth,  that  I  might  thereby  learn 
ighteousness,  all  my  sins  and  my  transgressions, 
hich  were  many,  were  set  in  order  before  me  ;  it 
ippeared  that  a  book  of  remembrance  had  been 
iept  on  high,  and  that  nothing  was  forgotten, 
i  Oh !  the  terrors  of  those  days,  when  the  right- 
dus  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  sat  in  judgment  in 
ijiy  soul,  arrayed  in  terrible  majesty  and  power, 
pt  only  to  search  out  the  most  hidden  things,  as 
I  nothing  was  to  escape  His  alhseeing  eye,  but  I 
J  as  made  livingly  sensible  He  had  the  power  to 
ist  into  hell.  Day  after  day  uttered  speech,  and 
5 gut  after  night  declared  knowledge,  that  there 
i as  no  repentance  in  the  grave,  the  repentance 
jid  remission  must  be  done  in  these  bodies.  * 
i  *  *  My  duty  to  my  parents  was  brought  into 
quisition,  and  I  had  to  make  a  close  inquiry,  in 
•  eat  fear,  as  they  were  both  dead,  and  no  recom- 
tnse  in  my  power  ;  but  I  had  the  peaceful  answer 
:  make  on  the  scrutiny,  that  I  had  not  ever  wil- 
.  illy  disobliged  or  behaved  undutifully  to  them 
lb  !  ye  children,  let  me  entreat  it  of  you,  in  the 
[  lir  of  the  Lord,  "  Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
f  this  is  well-pleasing"  in  his  holy  sight ;  and 
lju  who  act  in  a  light  manner  by  your  parents, 
I  ^d  trouble  them  by  your  disobedient  conduct,  I 
Ui  persuaded  of  it,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it 
.  *  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

John  Conran.  1772. 
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Selected. 

A  CHILD'S  DEATH. 
In  some  rude  spot  where  vulgar  herbage  grows, 

If  chance  a  violet  rear  its  purple  head, 
The  careful  gardener  moves  it  ere  it  bloom, 
To  thrive  and  flourish  in  a  nobler  bed. 
Such  was  thy  fate,  dear  child, 
Thy  opening  such  ! 
Pre-eminence  in  early  bloom  wa3  shown, 
For  earth  too  good  perhaps, 
And  loved  too  much — 
Heaven  saw,  and  early  marked  thee  for  its  own  I 

li.  li.  tiheridun. 


1  Thrifty  Walking  Stick.— When  the  old 
rd  of  Dumbiedikes  gave  to  his  son  the  memor- 
i  injunction  :  "  Jock,  when  ye  hae  nae  thing  else 
lo,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  will  be 
wing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping" — his  advice 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

November. 

A  change  has  lately  come  over  the  face  of  na- 
ture ;  the  bright  garniture  of  the  woods  and  pas- 
tures has  failed  ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf  has  arrived, 
and  the  sun  gleams  brightly  through  the  naked 
branches  of  the  trees,  into  the  late  dark  recesses  of 
the  forest.  In  some  years  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
remain  unseared  by  frost,  until  November  has  tar- 
ried with  us  many  days.  It  is  then  melancholy  to 
observe  the  complete  change,  that  will  suddenly 
take  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  woods,  after  the  first 
wintry  night.  The  longer  this  fatal  blast  is  defer- 
red, the  more  sudden  and  manifest  are  its  effects. 
The  fields  to-day  may  be  glowing  in  the  fairest  hues 
of  autumnal  splendour.  One  night  passes  away  ; — 
a  night  of  still,  freezing  cold,  depositing  a  dense  and 
beautiful  frostwork  on  the  windows — and  lo !  a 
complete  robe  of  monotonous  brown  covers  the  wide 
forest,  and  all  its  variegated  colours  have  vanished. 
After  this  frost,  the  leaves  fall  rapidly  from  the 
trees ;  and  the  first  vigorous  wind  will  completely 
disrobe  them  of  their  ibliage. 

This  change,  however,  is  usually  more  gradual. 
Slight  frosts  occur,  one  after  another,  during  many 
successive  nights,  each  adding  a  browner  tint  to  the 
foliage,  and  causing  the  different  trees  to  shed  their 
leaves  in  natural  succession.  Though  November  is 
the  time  of  the  true  fall  of  the  leaf,  yet  many  trees 
cast  off  their  vesture  in  October ;  but  some  of  the 
oaks  usually  retain  their  brown,  rustling  foliage 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter ;  and  many  are  the 
birds  that  find  beneath  them  a  comfortable  shelter 
from  the  storm.  The  willows  and  many  of  the  fruit- 
trees  retain  their  verdure  to  a  late  period  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  shed  their  leaves  only  upon  the  arrival  of 
winter.  In  the  low  grounds,  there  is  little  foliage  to 
be  seen  after  the  middle  of  October.  At  that  time, 
if  we  stand  on  a  moderate  elevation,  commanding  a 
view  of  hill,  valley,  and  plain,  we  may  observe  the 
naked  and  desolate  asrect  of  winter  in  the  swamps, 
where  the  frosts  make  their  earliest  visit ;  while  on 
the  uplands  and  hill-sides,  the  woods  are  still  in 
almost  full  foliage. 

The  flowering  season  closed  with  the  last  month; 
yet  sometimes  after  a  spell  of  mild  weather,  espe- 
cially after  a  drought,  a  few  spring  flowers  will  ap- 
pear, and  we  observe  a  second  blossoming  of  some 
of  the  boughs  in  the  orchards.  A  few  asters  are 
still  seen  in  the  woods,  and  here  and  there,  on  the 
green  southern  slopes,  a  violet  looks  upon  you  with 
its  mild  blue  eye,  like  a  star  of  promise,  to  remind 
us  of  the  beauties  of  the  next  reviving  spring.  There 
is  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  attending  a  ram- 
ble at  this  time,  among  the  fading  woods  and  pas- 
tures, while  we  take  notice  of  the  changes  of  the 
season,  and  of  the  care  with  which  nature  provides 
for  the  preservation  of  her  charge,  during  the  com- 


ing season  of  cold.  All  sounds  that  meet  the  ear 
are  in  harmony  with  our  feelings.  The  breezes 
murmur  with  a  plaintive  moan,  while  shaking  the 
dropping  leaves  from  the  trees,  as  if  they  felt  a 
sympathy  with  the  general  decay;  and  carefully 
strew  them  over  the  beds  of  the  flowers,  to  afford 
them  a  warm  covering  and  protection  from  the  un- 
genial  winter.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  eddy- 
ing with  the  fitful  breezes,  fill  up  the  hollows  of  the 
pastures,  where  the  slumbering  lilies  and  violets 
repose,  and  collect  around  the  borders  of  the  woods, 
where  the  vernal  flowers  are  sleeping,  and  require 
their  warmth  and  protection.  Thus  nature  kindly 
guards  the  objects  of  her  charge,  from  the  evils  to 
which  they  are  inevitably  exposed,  aflbrding  an 
emblem  of  that  providential  care,  which,  though 
unseen,  is  always  extended  over  us,  to  protect  us 
from  those  evils  which  misfortune  or  our  own  im- 
providence may  have  created. 

As  the  month  advances,  the  hoary  aspect  of  win- 
ter becomes  more  and  more  apparent  over  the  face 
of  the  landscape.  The  scarlet  berries  of  the  rose 
and  the  prinos  are  conspicuous  upon  their  leafless 
stems,  and  the  nests  of  birds,  hitherto  concealed, 
are  disclosed  to  observation  by  the  absence  of  the 
foliage.  The  brown  fruit  of  the  hazel  is  bending 
from  its  naked  branches,  and  the  prickly  globes  of 
the  chestnut  are  scattered  abundantly  beneath  its 
lofty  boughs.  The  asters,  golden-rods,  and  other 
autumnal  flowers,  which  a  month  since  were  in  all 
their  splendour,  now  cover  the  plains  with  a  kind 
of  hoary  plumage,  consisting  of  globular  heads  of 
down,  into  which  they  have  been  transformed. 
These  downy  wreaths  are  hardly  less  elegant  than 
the  flowers,  and  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
appearances  of  the  landscape  at  the  present  time. 
The  plumed  seeds  of  the  thistle  are  sailing  upon 
the  wind,  and  the  feathery  tassels  of  the  clematis 
are  hanging  from  the  vines,  making  a  warm  shel- 
ter for  the  birds  in  their  time  of  need. 

There  are  rural  sounds  as  well  as  rural  sights 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  and  every  other 
month  of  the  year.  The  piping  of  the  frogs  in 
spring,  the  warbling  of  birds  in  the  early  summer, 
and  the  chirping  of  insects  in  the  latter  summer 
and  the  early  autumn,  are  all  associated  with  the 
beauties  and  the  bounties  of  their  respective  sea- 
sons. The  chirping  of  insects  declines  during  Oc- 
tober, and  dies  away  to  silence  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  month ;  and  then  do  the  voices  of  the 
winter  birds  become  more  audible  in  their  wood- 
land solitudes.  Their  harsh,  unmusical  voices  har- 
monize not  unpleasantly  with  the  murmuring  of 
wintry  winds,  and  with  the  desolate  appearance 
of  nature.  The  water  birds  assemble  in  large 
flocks  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  harbours,  and  be- 
come peculiarly  loquacious ;  and  occasionally  on 
still  evenings,  we  hear  the  cackling  flight  of  geese, 
as  they  are  proceeding  aloft  in  the  heavens  to  the 
places  of  their  hyemal  abode.  These  different 
sounds,  though  unmusical  and  melancholy,  awaken 
many  pleasing  recollections  of  past  years,  and  are 
not  unattended  with  emotions  of  tranquillizing 
pleasure. 

No  person,  who  visits  the  fields  at  the  present 
time,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  perfumes  of  the  air,  since  the  leaves 
began  to  fall.  There  is  no  fragrance  of  blooming 
gardens,  of  flowering  meads,  or  sweet-scented 
groves.  The  very  grass,  if  perchance  a  late  crop 
has  been  mowed  by  the  husbandman,  sends  out  a 
different  fragrance  from  that  of  haying-time.  Tho 
flowers  of  autumn  are  generally  almost  scentless ; 
but  there  is  a  pleasant  odour  arising  from  the  fallen 
leaves,  when  the  sun  is  drying  up  the  frost,  which 
the  preceding  night  had  deposited  on  them,  unlike 
anything  else  in  nature.    We  perceive  also  the 
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scents  of  withering  maize,  and  other  fading  crops  of 
the  harvest,  which  are  wafted  on  the  gales,  as  they 
traverse  over  the  fertile  farms.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  a  perfume;  yet  every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  nature,  might  easily,  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
atmosphere  alone,  determine  the  mouth  of  the  year. 
Though  the  sweetness  of  summer  is  gone,  there  is  a 
perfume  on  the  breeze  that  tells  of  the  gathered 
harvest,  and  speaks  of  plenteousuess  for  the  time 
to  come. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  travelling  in  religious  service ;  at 
Spalding  she  writes,  Eighth  mouth  17th,  1819 — 
"  We  have  been  very  diligent  hitherto,  have  had 
twelve  meetings,  divers  of  them  with  the  people  at 
large,  and  many  visits  to  families  have  fallen  to 
our  lot,  although  not  in  the  regular  way  of  family 
visiting.  I  may  acknowledge  that  so  far  I  have 
thought  all  previous  suffering  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  gracious  help  vouchsafed  from  time  to 
time,  in  giving  a  clear  sense  of  things  where  we 
have  been  engaged,  and  also  ability  to  speak 
thereto  '  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power;'  yet  it  is  often  through  inexpressible  wa- 
ding of  soul,  tlr.it  the  seed  immortal  is  visited  where 
it  lies,  and  strength  obtained  to  lift  up  the  voice, 
to  lift  it  up,  and  not  to  fear ;  and  then  the  mind  is 
introduced  again  iuto  a  sense  of  great  wretched- 
ness, (may  I  not  say,)  in  seeing  its  own  unworthi- 
ii  as  and  incapacity  for  any  thing  truly  good. 
Without  an  endeavour  to  be  still,  I  think  I  should 
surely  be  incapable  of  cherishing  the  grain  of  faith 
to  believe,  that  a  poor  creature  dare  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  proceed  in  so  awful  an  embassy." 

On  the  31st  she  acknowledges  some  of  these 
meetings,  "  have  been  very  relieving  seasons, 
wherein  Truth  was  in  blessed  dominion  ;  at  other 
times  great  has  been  the  labour  of  spirit,  and  suf- 
fering with  the  immortal  Seed  under  oppression, 
when  the  power  has  not  risen  very  high  throughout 
tiie  meeting;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  life  of 
Truth  may  not  have  been  as  effectually  visited  at 
Booh  seasons,  as  at  those  wherein  more  sensible 
consolation  was  witnessed.  No  fountain  can  rise 
above  its  level,  and  where  the  precious  life  of 
Christ  lies  low  in  the  souls  of  men,  it  is  a  mercy 
ko  be  kept  with  it  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
wherein  we  are  sometimes  made  instrumental  to 
the  removing  that  which  obstructs  its  arising." 

'"Ninth  mo.  10th. — We  went  to  tho  meeting- 
house at  Gloucester,  and  sat  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ;  but  very  few  of  the  people  coining,  I 
found  that  what  1  had  told  Friends  in  the  morning 
was  realized,  that  a  meeting  in  that  comparatively 
small  house  would  not  be  likely  to  answer  my  pur- 
pose, but  I  yielded  to  their  wish  to  try  it.  We 
told  the  company  that  it  was  probable  they  would 
he  inl  rmed  n  xi  day,  of  the  lime  and  place  for 
holding  a  in  ■•■tin /  witli  the  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly, through  much  discouragement  from  without, 
we  got  the  town-hall,  and  a  large  meeting  it  proved! 
to  be  ;  and  perhaps  one  more  largely  favoured  I 
n  •v.  r  knew.  For  tho  doctrines  of  Truth  flowed 
tr  elv.  eve  n  without  obstruction,  I  believe,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  least,  and  the  meeting  closed 
in  solemn  silence  after  a  few  sentences  uttered  in 
living  prayer  and  praise.  So  that  after  all  1  had 
passed  through  in  that  city,  tho  language  was 
nited  in  my  mind,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  which 
L'iveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' " 

On  the  first  of  the  Twelfth  month  she  writes 
that  her  loved  parent  was  taken  ill,  and  in  one 


week  was  removed  to  her  everlasting  reward. 
"  She  was  very  sweet  in  her  spirit,  and  soon  gave 
herself  up,  saying  that  death  had  no  terrors  for 
her,  sometimes  her  joy  was  so  great  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  glorious  eternity,  that  she  sang  praises, 
with  a  melodious  voice,  unto  her  God ;  so  that  it 
was  delightful  to  be  with  her.  We  are  indeed 
tossed  and  tried  ;  our  building  seems  to  be  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation,  that  can  never  be  removed  ; 
aud  if  we  are  but  found  thereon,  all  our  beset- 
ments  and  every  storm,  as  from  the  north  and  the 
south  winds,  will  have  a  tendency  to  fix  us  firmer 
on  the  invincible  Rock ;  so  that  I  wish  we  may 
take  courage  to  commit  all  to  the  Lord  in  that 
humbled  state  wherein  we  can  say,  '  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.'  I  have  long  been 
persuaded  that  trouble  doth  not  leave  us  as  it  finds 
us ;  we  are  either  more  intimately  united  to  that 
Purity  which  is  uncreated,  or  we  are  more  widely 
separated  therefrom.  Now  in  proportion  to  the 
tenderness  of  spirit  that  becomes  ours  under  suf- 
fering, we  are  grown  and  growing  in  the  heavenly 
image  and  holy  likeness — that  I  know  of  nothing 
so  desirable  as  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  if  we  wait  in  passiveness  on  the  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  give  it."  Alluding  to  her  friends  in 
Ireland,  whether  there  is  any  thing  like  revival 
among  them,  or  ability  to  gird  up  the  loins,  and 
become  valiant  for  the  unchangeable  truth,  she 
says,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  many  breaking 
forth,  as  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  being 
separated  from  the  hindering  things,  and  chosen 
for  service.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  many  in  Ireland." 

In  the  First  month,  1820,  she  began  a  religious 
engagement,  for  which  she  had  been  liberated  by 
her  Monthly  Meeting,  of  the  prosecution  of  which 
nothing  is  said  until  the  31st  of  the  Third  month. 
"  Our  line  of  religious  duty  has  not  been  confined 
to  our  own  Society,  but  we  have  many  more  public 
meetings  ;  most  of  these  latter  are  seasons  wherein 
He  who  '  leadeth  Joseph  like  a  flock,'  sends  forth 
his  light  and  his  truth  among  us :  sometimes  it 
is  over  all,  yet  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but 
through  considerable  labour  when  the  obstruction 
comes  to  be  removed,  even  by  word  and  doctrine, 
it  is  an  unspeakable  favour.  With  respect  to 
Friends,  I  confess  my  poor  mind  is  scarcely  ever 
fully  at  liberty ;  but  I  believe  that  the  gospel  will 
more  and  more  spread,  both  in  this  and  other  na- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  Yearly  Meeting  with 
something  of  dread,  not  joy ;  for  it  is  hard  for  the 
little,  lowly  seed  of  life  to  rise  into  dominion ;  it 
being  a  time  and  place  where  there  is  much  want 
of  true  simplicity.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
keep  in  view  that  'unto  us  it  is  given  not  only  to 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.'  There  is  a  portion  of 
suffering  dispensed  in  His  time,  for  his  sake,  though 
not  like  what  befel  the  first  Christians.  It  is  now 
spiritual  imprisonment,  and  spit dually  the  Lord's 
servants  are  sensible  of  being  stoned  and  wounded. 
May  we  dwell  deep  in  spirit  with  the  eternal  Pow- 
er, in  which  alone  is  our  preservation  !  Surely  the 
sons  of  Zion  will  be  raised  up,  as  against  the  sons 
of  Greece,  and  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  although 
Opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  wise." 

"  London,  Fifth  month  27th. — The  winter  is 
gloomy,  but  it  hath  its  peculiar  benefit ;  it  teaches 
us  to  reverence  the  Divine  Hand,  and  to  feel  our 
dependence  thereon.  I  love  to  see  friends  made 
Sensible  of  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  that  Divine 
voice  which,  in  due  time,  is  heard  in  the  soul  truly 
0 haste  to  God  ;  even  saying,  '  Rise  up  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  mill  is  over  and  gone,  tho  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singiug  of  birds  is  come, 


and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  lan( 
Oh !  it  is  a  most  blessed  thing  to  come  to  know  tli 
the  Lord's  own  works,  and  they  alone,  praise  Eft 
Let  us  lie  low  before  Him,  seeking  to  say  amen 
all  his  dealings  with  us,  even  in  the  darkness 
His  providence,  that  He  may  work  in  us,  both 
will  and  to  do,  according  to  his  good  pleasure ; 
shall  we  witness  Him  again  and  again  to  ma] 
darkness  light  before  us,  and  the  crooked  pat 
straight.    The  rough  places  shall  be  made  plai 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed.  The 
are  times  abundantly  worth  waiting  for,  even 
long  as  that  Wisdom  which  is  infinite,  shall  plean 
"  Some  of  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meeti 
have  so  far  been  agreeable,  even,  I  think,  beyo 
some  former  times ;  the  business  being  less  int< 
rupted,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  the  ov< 
shadowing  of  good  in  an  humbling  degree ;  1 
there  is,  nevertheless,  much  danger  awaiting  us  I 
a  people,  of  our  not  increasing  in  brightness,  f| 
cording  to  our  high  calling  in  Jesus  Christ.    ^  J 
are  yet  faithfully  warned — may  we  receive  i 
"  Oh,  that  we  may  be  more  and  more  gather*  j 
for  I  believe  we  have  temptations  which,  if  yield 
to,  will  scatter ,  will  lay  waste  and  destroy  ;  v 
even  hug  us  up,  and  being  of  the  subtle  serpe 
will  press  out  the  pure  innocent  life.  Somethi 
of  this  kind  I  have  had  to  declare,  even  as 
word  of  the  Lord  ;  for  it  weighed  me  down,  a 
was  like  a  fire  within  me,  day  after  day  and  ni 
after  night,  until  the  Lord  my  God  opened  the  w 
to  lay  down  my  burden  for  Friends'  acceptance, 
which  I  find  some  relief ;  but  still  my  poor  m 
is  sensible  of  much  travail.    Oh  that  the  wil 
my  Master  may  take  the  place  of  my  own  v 
until  he  set  up  and  establish  bis  kingdom,  an  e\ 
lasting  dominion,  in  my  soul,  and  until  he  fi 
give  to  endure  all  things  for  his  Name's  sake ;  t 
there  may  be  a  filling  up  in  my  measure,  howe 
small,  that  which  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  ChBj 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church." 

She  makes  record  of  an  illness  she  had  at  Bp] 
in  the  year  1820,  of  which  she  says  : — "  The  ill 
I  endured  was  excruciating.    Tedious  days  H 
wearisome  nights  were  appointed  me  for  weeksM 
gether;  and  for  a  season  I  thought  my  sufferiM 
would  terminate  in  death.    I  earnestly  waited  uH 
the  Lord,  and  it  was  frequently  the  languagcM 
my  heart,  '  Oh,  my  heavenly  Father,  when  II 
thou  be  pleased  to  send  forth  thy  word,  and  %\ 
it  is  enough.'    Being  under  a  great  weight  of  h 
ness,  aud  looking  towards  dissolution,  I  was  opcW 
into  a  view  of  the  love  of  my  gracious  Saviourpi 
wards  my  soul,  feeling  assured  that  nothing  s|J 
in  my  way  of  acceptance  with  the  Judge  of  q'W 
and  dead.    I  saw  clearly  that  my  transgressM 
were  forgiven,  that  all  defilement  was  purged  akl 
in  that  living  blessed  '  fountain,  opened  to  the  bW] 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  1 
had  a  degree  of  foretaste  of  eternal  glory ;  I  pi 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  I  beheld  as  '  through  a  fm 
darkly,'  something  of  His  majesty  who  sitteth  v 
the  throne,  aud  the  ineffable  brightness  of  t 
garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.    I  had  no  d 
of  being  admitted  to  their  blessed  company,  sb 
it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to  cut  the  thread  offjj 
life.    I  relate  this  with  reverent  humility,  ar 
the  unreserved  acknowledgment  that  I  felt  assiM 
if  presented  faultless  before  the  throne  of  myl| 
viour's  glory,  it  would  be  all  of  his  free  ruercyM 
infinite  loving-kindness  to  one  of  the  least  obi 
family.    I  think  it  was  given  me  to  say,  'Noi 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.'    As  to  the  restoratK1 « 
the  poor  afflicted  frame,  I  did,  however,  find  m« 
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much  exercised  about  my  loved  family ; 
morning  I  was  engaged  to  petition  that  I  mig  & 
spared  to  them,  when  I  became  sensible  of  re" 
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ig  the  earnest  of  my  prayer ;  these  words  beirjg 
eard  in  my  soul,  'I  will  spare  thee;'  and  that 
cripture  occurred  to  remembrance  wihch  tells  us, 
iat  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  or 
jnimanding  his  children,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
i  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  believed  that 
might  yet  be  of  use  to  my  beloved  family  in  the 
ivine  ordering."  Immediately  she  wished  to  call 
,?r  children,  and  say,  "Your  mother  lives;  the 
.  ord  will  raise  me  up  again ;  but  such  was  my 
.eakness,  I  could  not  request  to  see  them.  I  was 
.orse  after  this  than  before,  yet  never  wholly  lost 
.;ht  of  recovery." 


,  The  Electric  Telegraph. — The  benefits  of  this 
•  portant  invention  are  being  extended  so  as  to 
•ich  all  classes.    It  is  highly  interesting  to  wit- 

ss  the  applications  of  science  to  the  profit  and 
;  vantage  of  the  toiling  poor  who  form  so  great  a 

rtion  of  the  human  family." 

"  In  the  fiords  of  Norway,  where  the  herring 
:  lery  is  the  principal  support  of  the  entire  popu- 
!  ion,  it  is  necessary  that  when  a  shoal  of  herrings 
ii-ive,  all  the  fishermen  should  instantly  have  it 
3  de  known  to  them  that  they  may  quickly  have 
tiir  boats  in  readiness.  To  have  the  boats  so  ar- 
Inged  around  the  bays  or  fiords  that  the  fish  can- 
l  regain  the  open  sea,  is  the  aim  of  the  fishers. 
]  appointments  have  often  occurred  from  the  in- 
digence of  an  arrival  coming  too  late;  and  the 
Iprernment  of  Norway  has  established  along  a 
■Lance  of  over  124  miles  (the  length  of  coast 
Ihuented  by  the  herrings,)  a  submarine  telegraph, 
flib  numerous  land  stations  at  sufficient  intervals, 
ifcitommunicate  with  the  villages  inhabited  by  the 
iftermen.  "When  a  shoal  is  perceived  making  for 
9t.  of  the  fiords,  a  telegraphic  despatch  is  sent  to 
tl  fishermen,  and  they  are  in  readiness  for  the 
ta.Dg  almost  as  soon  as  the  herrings  are  in  the 
1." 


j'he  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
kng  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which 
I  lid,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may 
I  eive  our  advice  is  given  him,  not  so  much  to 
li  se  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
oaehes,  therefore,  of  a  friend  should  always  be 
I -.fly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. — Budgell. 
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.•  I |i  one  of  the  marriage  notices  published  last 
,  a  typographical  error  occurs :  the  name,  in 
3th  line  from  the  top,  should  be  Benington. 


le  competition  for  supplying  the  public  with 
iopular  literature  of  the  day,  has  led  some  of 
ealers  therein,  in  our  large  cities,  into  a  novel 
□e  for  attracting  attention  and  for  increasing 
hances  of  sale,  by  offering  a  gift  with  whatever 
be  purchased,  the  value  of  which  gift  is  to  be 
mined  by  a  kind  of  lottery ;  thus  endeavouring 
list  the  excitement  of  a  game  of  chance  in  aid 
•ir  bookselling.    The  prizes,  said  to  be  drawn, 
i  lly  proclaimed  in  the  public  papers,  and  many 
:are  little  or  nothing  about  reading,  are  thus 
I  into  parting  with  their  money  at  these  gift- 
stores,  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  something 
twenty  or  a  hundred  fold  more  than  what 
have  paid  for  it. 
*J     may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  say  there 
be  fraud  committed  somewrhere  in  the  course 
transaction,  as  no  one  would  carry  on  a  busi 
vhere  the  profit  was  reaped  altogether  by  the 


: 


purchaser,  at  the  expense  of  the  seller ;  and  that 
as  the  scheme  is  virtually  a  lottery,  the  books  being 
in  the  place  of  ordinary  tickets,  no  Friend  can  con- 
sistently have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  whole 
business  as  thus  conducted,  must  be  demoralizing, 
not  only  by  creating  or  stimulating  a  taste  for 
gambling,  but  by  injuring  the  regular  and  honest 
trader  who  is  unwilling  to  resort  to  trickery  in  order 
to  vend  his  stock.  "We  trust  that  all  our  members, 
whether  old  or  young,  will  be  on  their  guard  against 
being  caught  by  the  specious  advertisements  put 
forth,  and  for  no  consideration  be  induced  to  show 
countenance  to  this  or  any  similar  scheme  for  en- 
trapping the  unwary. 

Eut  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sale 
and  dissemination  of  popular  literature,  not  so  much 
by  this  very  objectionable  mode  of  doing  business, 
as  by  another  feature  in  the  trade,  that  is,  we  fear, 
still  more  demoralizing  than  even  that.  We  allude 
to  the  hurtful  character  of  a  large  portion  of  what 
is  written  and  published  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  reading  public.  As  we  are  unwilling  to  sup- 
pose that  many,  if  any  of  our  readers,  would  delib- 
erately set  down  to  read  a  work  of  fiction,  espe- 
cially such  as  the  great  majority  of  those  now  put 
forth  are  represented  to  be,  we  shall  confine  the 
few  remarks  we  have  to  make  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day. 

The  Reviews,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for 
the  talent  and  literary  culture  tributary  to  them, 
often  contain  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining, and  serve  a  valuable  purpose  by  ena- 
bling many  to  obtain,  by  comparatively  little  rea- 
ding, the  drift  and  substance  of  elaborate  works, 
which  they  could  not  well  afford  time  to  peruse ;  and 
also  by  condensing  often  in  nervous  and  lucid  lan- 
guage much  information  upon  subjects  of  great 
practical  interest,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, without  wearisome  research  among  various 
authors.  It  however  requires  care  in  reading  many 
of  the  articles  found  in  the  Reviews,  especially, 
those  which  treat  on  religious  subjects,  or  we  may 
almost  unconsciously,  imbibe  sentiments  respecting 
fundamental  or  important  truths,  that  fall  far  below 
the  standard  of  those  spiritual  views  of  the  gospel 
which  Friends  have  always  held. 

Of  the  many  Magazines  now  published,  we  know 
of  no  one  that  is  not  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
tales  and  novelettes  with  which  they  abound.  Their 
pages  are  occasionally  graced  with  an  article  of 
intrinsic  value,  but  the  evil  so  greatly  outweighs 
the  good,  that  as  a  whole  they  may  safely  be  classed 
among  the  pernicious  works  which  Friends  are 
annually  interrogated  whether  they  are  careful  to 
restrain  those  under  their  care  from  reading. 

In  this  country  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
native  inhabitants  can  read  than  in  any  other, 
while  the  form  of  our  government,  and  the  almost 
universal  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  different  political  organizations, 
induce  them  to  peruse  with  avidity  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  which  are  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land.  But  if  we  may  be  said  to  be  a  reading 
people,  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  taste  of  the 
masses  in  literature  is  bad;  we  can  hardly  say 
vitiated,  for  it  has  never  been  better;  the  system 
for  teaching  them  has  either  been  defective,  or  if 
good,  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  pursued  to 
create  a  chaste  and  healthy  relish  for  that  alone 
which  is  sound,  instructive  and  improving.  As  the 
competition  among  editors  of  newspapers  is  great, 
they  too  generally  open  their  columns  to  whatever 
will  be  most  likely  to  secure  them  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers,  without  enough  regard  being  had 
to  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  mutter  which  fills 
them.  Violent  partizanship,  into  which  the  people 
of  these  United  States  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  be 


betrayed — calls  also  for  its  appropriate  offerings, 
and  much  is  therefore  spread  abroad,  calculated,  if 
not  intended,  to  pander  to  this  vicious  feeling,  and 
to  stir  up  passions,  which,  while  they  may  deprave 
the  heart,  and  blind  the  eye  that  might  otherwise 
perceive  the  truth,  induce  very  many  to  give  their 
money  for  the  poisoned  sheet.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Athenian  weakness,  of  desiring  to  hear  or  to 
tell  something  new — if  not  a  more  depraved  appe- 
tite— demands  the  recital  in  the  public  papers  of 
the  scenes  of  crime  and  duplicity  that  claim  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  the  public  guardians  of  the 
peace,  and  they  are  therefore  olten  stained  with 
narratives  that  cannot  be  read  aloud  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  sexes,  even  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
So  keen  are  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  weekly 
and  semi- weekly  journals,  to  obtain  a  large  circu- 
lation, that  we  see  posted  in  conspicuous  hand- 
bills at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  placards  an- 
nouncing that  the  next  issue  will  contain  a  new 
tale,  or  a  full  account  of  the  last  notorious  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  common  justice, 
or  of  common  decency ;  with  the  hope  that  the 
prevailing  appetence  for  such  garbage  may  quicken 
and  extend  its  sale. 

Such  being  the  character  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  does  it  not  be- 
hoove Friends  to  be  careful  how  they  allow  them 
to  become  the  common  every-day  reading  in  their 
families  ?  That  no  little  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  intelligence  furnished  by  them  of  those  events 
in  the  world,  which  mark  the  progress  of  religion 
and  civilization  among  different  nations,  the  deve- 
lopments of  science,  and  the  political  relations  of 
one  government  with  another,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  they  are  also  useful  to  the  man  of  business, 
by  spreading  before  him  the  different  phases  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  but  while  using  them  in 
pursuit  of  these  advantages,  the  best  among  us 
have  need  to  be  upon  their  guard  lest  they  become 
leavened  into  the  spirit  that  too  generally  dictates 
much  of  their  contents,  and  a  fondness  for  the  kind 
of  matter  they  afford,  grows  upon  them,  so  far  as 
to  render  more  solid  and  serious  reading  distaste- 
ful, if  not  irksome  to  them ;  at  the  same  time  the 
horror  first  felt  for  the  crimes  detailed  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  may  be  imperceptibly  weakened. 

But  the  indiscriminate  indulgence  even  in  what 
may  be  considered  the  best  of  them,  can  hardly 
fail  to  exercise  an  injurious  tendency  on  the  young; 
presenting  subjects  of  thought,  on  which  their 
minds  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  dwell,  and 
making  impressions  of  evil  that  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  power  beyond  their  command.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  a  family  of  children  by  their 
daily  resort  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  en- 
tertainment ;  unless,  indeed,  we  could  trace  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  events  of  their  lives,  by 
the  unscriptural  sentiments  taught,  the  antichristian 
feelings  commended,  and  the  polluting  images 
called  forth  by  its  diversified  contents. 

We  well  remember  how  frequently  and  strongly 
our  late  beloved  friend  Thomas  Shillitoe,  while  on 
his  visit  in  gospel  love  to  this  land,  was  led  to  speak 
upon  the  great  indulgence  in  newspaper  reading 
that  Friends  allowed  themselves,  and  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  with  what  energy  he  cautioned  his  hearers 
against  it;  and  we  think  the  need  for  the  same  re- 
ligious care  and  caution  has  increased,  instead  of 
diminished  among  us.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  all  who  believe  in  the  serious  realities  of  life, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  the  world  to 
come,  to  discard  everything  calculated  to  obstruct 
the  heavenward  journey,  and  to  cultivate  the  use 
of  those  outward  helps,  which,  in  the  mercy  of  a 
gracious  Creator,  have  been  bestowed  upon  us. 
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Of  the  latter,  nothing  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  diligent  perusal,  in  a  right  spirit,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  There  is 
also  "reat  comfort  and  encouragement  to  be  de- 
rived 1rom  the  religious  works  of  those,  who  having 
been  tau-dit  in  the  school  of  Christ,  have,  in  the 
love  that  clothed  their  hearts,  sought,  by  recording 
their  experience,  to  bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  same  glorious  Truth  that  had  set  them  free. 
When  this  kind  of  reading  is  properly  appreciated 
and  cultivated,  there  will  be  little  disposition  to 
resort  unduly  to  newspapers  for  mental  food  ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  there  is  a  keen  ap- 
petite for  the  latter,  there  will  be  little  or  no  taste 
for  the  former  kind  of  reading. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  24th. 
Financial  matters  continued  to  be  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  European  news.    The  Bunk  of  England 
had  raised  the  rate  of  interest  to  8  per  cent,  in  order  to 
the  exportation  of  gold  to  New  York.    The  Bank 
ot  Hamburg  had  raised  its  rate  to  9  per  cent.    The  other 
continental  banks  had  also  advanced  the  rates  of  dis- 
count.   The  money  market  was  quiet  in  England;  no 
more  important  failures  had  taken  place,  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  general  stability  among  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  merchants  throughout  the  country. 
Numerous  failures  and  suspensions  were  occurring  on 
the  continent,  especially  among  the  manufacturing  firms 
of  Germany.    The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and 
Stuffs  was  dull,  and  prices  slightly  declining.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £585,000. 
Consols,  88j  a  88£. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  had  decreased 
thirty  millions  of  francs  since  the  last  monthly  returns. 
Gold  was  being  taken  from  the  Bank  for  shipment  to 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  plentiful  crops,  bread- 
stulfs  had  fallen  in  France  to  ordinary  prices.  It  is  said 
the  French  government  lias  decided  upon  rescinding  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  corn  and  flour  from  France, 
being  impelled  to  this  course  by  strong  remonstrances 
from  the  agricultural  districts. 

There  is  nothing  later  from  India.  The  heavy  drain 
of  silver  for  shipment  to  India  on  account  of  the  E.  I. 
Company,  continued.  The  Governor-General  of  India 
is  to  be  recalled. 

According  to  a  recent  census,  the  population  of  Spain 
now  numbers  nearly  17,000,000;  an  increase  of  about 
three  millions  since  1849.  The  greatest  increase  has 
been  in  the  manufacturing  and  seaport  places. 

DMITfiD  .STATES. —  Treaty  with  J'eru. — The  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed,  as  binding  in  force,  a  treaty  be- 
tween  the  Tinted  States  and  Peru,  concluded  ou  the 
basis  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  property  of 
neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  not  subject  to  de- 
tention or  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contraband 
of  war.  The  contracting  parties  engage  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such 
Powers  and  States  as  shall  conseut  to  adopt  them  as 
permanent  and  immutable. 

Vkt  RnmiH. — The  prospect  of  an  adequate  revenue 
from  customs,  is  eaid  to  be  more  encouraging,  removing 
the  probability  of  any  loau  being  needed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

financial  MaUtn  appear  to  be  slowly  improving.  The 
In-  iv\  p  lymeiits  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial houses  having  by  this  time  been  cither  met  or  sus- 
prndc.l.  mid  there  being  but  little  business  doing  in  our 
chief  chics,  there  is  consequently  less  use  for  money. 
The  banks  are  discounting  very  little,  and  the  public 
ask  little  of  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  banks  of  New 
York  are  making  preparations  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments before  the  meeting  of  the  Slate  Legislature  in  the 
First  month  next.  A  few  clays  since,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
ships  were  binding  nt  New  York  with  grain  and  Hour,  for 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  accounts  from  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  show  that  the  grain 
Is  coming  forward  more  rapidly  than  heretofore.  The 
shipments  of  specie  from  Europe  added  to  those  rctcived 
from  California,  have  considerably  increased  the  stock  of 
Specie  in  the  country.  The  net  increase  of  the  past 
month  is  estimated  at  000,000.  The  most  unfavour- 
able fentnrc  of  affairs  now  appears  to  be  the  want  of  em- 
ployment for  many  thousauds  of  operatives,  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  various  industrial  establish- 
ments.   In  New  York,  especially,  this  class  is  very  nu- 


merous, and  they  have  there  made  some  rather  alarming 
and  threatening  demonstrations.  On  the  6th,  they  poured 
into  Wall  street  in  procession  in  masses,  for  the  purpose, 
as  stated  by  their  orator,  of  showing  the  merchants  and 
wealthy  classes,  that  they  were  starving,  and  must  and 
would  have  relief.  They  demand  bread  or  work.  The 
stock  markets  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have  improved,  and  sales  are  made  at  better  prices  both 
for  investment  and  speculation. 

The  Elections. — At  the  election  held  last  week  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, N.  P.  Banks  was  elected  Governor.  Both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  are  largely  Republican.  In 
New  York  State,  the  Democratic  party  have  about  10,- 
000  majority.  The  Assembly  will  consist  of  62  Demo- 
crats, 59  Republicans,  and  7  Americans.  In  Maryland, 
the  American  party  have  carried  the  State  in  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments.  In  Louisiana, 
the  Democratic  party  was  successful.  The  official  vote 
of  Ohio  for  Governor  was  as  follows  —  Chase,  (Rep.,) 
160,568  ;  Payne,  (Dem.,)  159,065  ;  Van  Trump,  (Am.,) 
10,227.  In  Wisconsin,  the  result  is  doubtful,  both  par- 
ties claiming  the  State. 

Oregon.  —  The  Constitutional  Convention  closed  its 
session  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  after  adopting  a 
Constitution  for  the  new  State.  The  Governor's  term  of 
office  is  to  be  four  years,  and  he  is  also  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  The  four  Judges  being 
both  Supreme  and  Circuit  Judges,  are  to  be  elected  for 
six  years,  and  have  a  salary  each  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  aunum.  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  to 
be  biennial,  and  are  limited  to  forty  days  ;  but  the  Go- 
vernor may  call  extra  sessions,  not  to  exceed  twenty  days 
at  any  one  session.  The  question  of  freedom  or  slavery 
is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  also  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  free  negroes  and  Chinamen  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  in  the  country. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  373. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  185. 
Boston.- — The  shipping  interest  of  Boston  is  greatly 
depressed.    On  the  7th  inst,,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  in  that  port  idle. 

Wholesale  Murder  of  Emigrants. — The  Los  Angelos 
(California)  Star  gives  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  an 
emigrant  train  on  the  way  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  to  California.  The  train  was  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  strong,  and  all  were  killed,  except 
fifteen  infants.  The  cause  of  the  massacre  is  said  to  be 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  by  other  white  emi- 
grants. 

lireadsluffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
9th  inst.  New  York. — Chicago  Spring  wheat,  95  cts.  a 
97  cts.;  red  Southern,  $1.25  a  $1.30;  choice  white, 
$1.55;  fair  white  Canadian,  $1.32 ;  white  Southern  corn, 
80  cts. ;  mixed  Western,  75  cts.  Philadelphia. — South- 
ern red  wheat,  $1.18  a  $1.28;  good  white,  $1.30  a  $1.35; 
yellow  corn,  75  cts.;  new  yellow,  56  cts. 

Election  Frauds  in  Kansas. — The  conduct  of  Governor 
Walker  in  throwing  out  the  manifestly  fraudulent  re- 
turns from  two  counties  at  the  late  electiou,  is  stated  to 
be  disapproved  by  the  Administration;  his  instructions, 
not  authorizing  him  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  which 
should,  iu  the  President's  view,  have  been  left  for  deci- 
sion by  the  Legislature. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  World. — The 
products  of  the  California  mines  tho  last  six  years  are 
put  down  at  $443,091,000;  those  of  Australia,  since 
their  discovery,  at  $296,813,000,  or  $739,904,000  in  all 
— an  increase  of  about  one-third,  according  to  the  best 
statistical  writers,  on  the  value  of  precious  metals  known 
iu  1850.  The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  then,  is  upwards  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Destructive  Fires. — Ou  the  16th  ult.,  a  fire  occurred  at 
Brownsville,  Texas,  during  which  ninety-five  kegs  of 
powder  exploded,  killing  four  persons,  and  injuring  seve- 
ral others.  Loss,  $200,000.  On  the  1st  inst.,  the  depot 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Cairo,  with  all  its  con 
tents,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  including  five  freight  cars, 
and  also  the  engine-house.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

K.-rape  of  Slaves. — On  the  night  of  the  24th  ult.,  twenty 
eight  slaves  made  their  escape  from  Cambridge,  Md. 
Others  had  previously  escaped,  making  in  all  forty-two 
who  have  lied  from  that  place  within  two  weeks. 

—The  i  »uccii  lias  expelled  all  English  and 
French  residents.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans entertained  a  project  of  dethroning  the  Queen 
and  placing  her  son  on  the  throne. 

The  Cost  of  War. — A  parliamentary  paper  gives  the 
detailed  military  and  naval  expenditure  for  the  year  end 
ing  in  the  Third  month,  1856.    The  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  naval  commissariat,  militia  aud  army  de 
partment,  was  £48,000,000. 

,\       Vntrruil  for  Making  Paper. — A  new  and  singular 


material  for  paper  has  been  recently  received  from  Lon 
don,  and  passed  through  the  New  York  Custom-house 
It  is  the  residuum  of  beet-root  after  pressing  for  syrur 
and  the  present  is  the  first  parcel  that  has  been  importe 
into  the  United  States. 

A  Costly  Edifice. — The  capitol  building  at  Washing  I 
ton  cost  originally  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  sai  I 
that  the  improvements  now  making  to  it  will  cost  seve  I 
millions  more.  What  public  benefit  is  such  extrave 
gance  ? 


from  Wn  I 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thos.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  nuiu  nui 
D.  Cope,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  Jas.  Austin,  agt.,  Nant.,  fx  I 
Mary  Gardner,  Eliza  Ann  Easton,  Jos.  B.  Swain,  An' 
Barney,  Edward  Mitchell,  Benj.  Gardner,  Jemima  Austi  \ 
and  Sally  Easton,  $2  each,  vol.  31;  from  Christophq 
Smith,  Pa.,  per  D.  W.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Embre! 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  C.  P.  Dilworth,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  3< 
from  Henry  Harrison,  111  ,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Wm.  B.  01! 
ver,  agt,,  Mass.,  for  N.  Breed,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  V.  Meade! 
$2,  vol.  31. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  P 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  strci 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Alh 
No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  N.  Front  strce 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Che.' 
nut  street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  N.  W.  corner  of  Che 
nut  and  Eighth  streets;  John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  I 
bert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street;  Wistar  Morris,  J 
85  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — William  Bettle,  Jo 
M.  Whitall,  and  Townsend  Sharpless. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthii 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  WTorthington. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  is  wanted  for  Frici 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Jessop. 
Job  Garwood. 
Address,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  G 
Schools.    Application  may  be  made  to  the  Supe 
tendeut,  or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville. 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
S^rah  Allen,  Pine  6treet. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fa 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintende 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  tolj 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.Jj 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Mceting-h 
North  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Ely  B.  Hayward,  of  Bn.lt.iiM 
Md.,  and  Sarah  W.  Kelly,  of  the  former  place,  dau,|| 
of  EBli  and  Lydia  R.  Kelly. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bensalem,  Bucks  count 
the  11th  of  First  month,  1856,  William  Allen,  ag 
years ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Bristol  Particular 
ing  and  Middlctown  Monthly  Meeting.    We  doubj 
he  was  permitted,  through  adorable  mercy,  to  ente 
that  rest,  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Camden  county,  Cen're 

ship,  N.  J.,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Ninth  n| 
Hughes  Bell,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age;  a  menil 
Haddonfield  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS,  i 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Ban! 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Pashalic  of  Syria,  Quarantine  of  Gaza, 
Second  Letter. 
(Continued  from  page  74.) 

vjt  Accaba  our  tent  was  pitched  near  the  Red 
fe ;  and  daily  two  large,  beautiful  birds  sailed  in 
h  iir  above  us.  I  was  delighted  with  them.  One 
la  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  One  of  the 
lb  i  fell  upon  the  shore  dead ;  and  Achmed 
9>  ght  his  trophy  to  our  tent.  I  was  offended, 
i  lew  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
■)ut  God's  notice.  I  stood  silent.  I  could  not 
Ire  his  marksmanship.  He  soon  took  the  bird 
carried  it  away,  not  very  well  satisfied  at 
p  sception,  and  threw  it  down  under  the  walls 
f  :caba. 

•j  an  hardly  explain  upon  what  motive  or  prin- 
ip  I  acted  ;  but  I  soon  went  away  to  the  place, 
*1  at  down  upon  the  sand  amid  a  ragged  group 
f  i  ab  and  Turkish  children.    They  were  not 
fd ;  enough  to  use  guns,  and  were  not  old  enough 
41  5  their  natural  sympathies.    We  sat  there  for 
li  e  time,  admiring  the  yellow  beak  of  the  bird, 
•  iJing  eye,  and  its  long  white  wings;  and  not 
A)  it  a  feeling  of  common  sorrow.    And  I  must 
<n  s  that  my  feelings  of  regret  and  grief  were  not 
Wished,  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw  its  mate 
!Wg  above  us  with  uneasy  wings.    I  suspected 
*'ject  of  his  visit.    His  eye  caught  a  sight  of 
»  |  ad  companion.    He  stooped  his  flight ;  and 
m  g  directly  above  us,  uttered  a  low,  moaning 
IB   which  was  full  of  sadness ;  as  if  he  had 
id  -Farewell,  companion  of  the  rocks  and  waves! 

ell,  the  light  and  joy  of  my  heart !  Our  nest 
i*  'late  ;  and  the  life  of  the  living  is  more  sad 
ar  he  death  of  the  fallen ; — 

1 1    I  see  thy  heaving  heart  with  throbs  dilate  ; 
I  mark  the  shadows  of  thy  closing  eye  ; 

UYes,  thou  art  fallen  low,  butslialt  not  die 
Without  a  friend  to  mourn  thy  cruel  fate. 

en  there  is  so  little  life  in  the  desert,  either 
or  animals,  why  should  man  hesitate  and 
illing  to  let  it  live  ?    I  hope  I  shall  give  no 
in  saying,  that  both  my  instincts  and  my 
ions  attach  a  sacredness  both  to  life  and  to 
innocent  and  right  enjoyments  of  which  it 
iptible.    Man,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
3  birds  of  the  air,  once  constituted  but  one 
And  man  can  not  be  restored  to  a  mil- 
state  without  the  restoration  of  the  family 
3  parts.    The  bird  shall  sing  to  cheer  turn  ; 
I  st  shall  feed  from  his  hands;  "  the  lion  and 


the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together;"  and  even  the 
fishes  of  the  river  and  sea  shall  again  hear  man's 
voice  in  their  deep  habitations,  and  shall  enter  once 
more  into  the  circle  of  human  sympathies.  Allow 
me  here  to  forget  that  I  am  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  return  in  memory  for  a  few 
moments  to  America. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  in 
America,  that  the  fishes  in  a  certain  pond  had  been 
tamed,  and  brought  back  again,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  into  the  original  association  with  humanity. 
Being  at  leisure  at  a  certain  time,  and  having  some 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I 
embarked  in  a  boat  in  Boston  harbor,  and  in  the 
boat  I  went  down  to  Hingham.  It  was  near  night. 
Next  morning,  and  quite  early  in  the  morning,  I 
went  towards  the  pond,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
theatre  of  this  interesting  and  unprecedented  state 
of  things.  I  recollect  that  I  went  through  a  long 
piece  of  woods,  which  was  without  habitations,  and 
which,  in  its  tranquillity  and  beauty  was  favourable 
to  benevolent  dispositions  and  thoughts.  The  early 
sunbeams  were  playing  with  the  dew-drops ;  and 
the  birds  were  singing  in  the  branches.  After 
passing  through  the  woods  and  coming  in  sight 
of  the  pond  of  water,  I  went  to  a  farmer's  house  not 
far  from  it.  I  knocked,  and  a  good-looking  wo- 
man, with  that  intelligent  and  benevolent  aspect 
which  marks  the  women  of  America,  came  to  the 
door.  Making  such  apology  as  I  was  able  for  a 
visit  so  early,  I  remarked  that  I  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  fishes  in  the  neighbouring  pond , 
which  were  said  to  be  tamed.  Readily  accepting  my 
explanations,  she  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  brink 
of  the  water,  and  said  that  one  of  her  children 
would  soon  come  down  there. 

I  had  not  stood  there  long  before  a  little  girl, 
apparently  anxious  not  to  detain  me,  came  run- 
ning down.  She  seated  herself  on  a  rock  on  the 
shore  and  looked  into  the  mirror  of  the  morning 
waters,  which  reflected  back  the  delightful  image 
of  her  innocent  beauty.  She  called  to  the  fishes; 
calling  them  sometimes  by  the  names  of  their  tribes 
and  sometimes  by  particular  names  which  she  had 
given  them.  There  was  one,  a  large  one,  which 
she  called  Cato.  But  Cato  was  in  no  hurry  to 
come.  She  said  it  was  rather  early  for  them. 
They  had  not  yet  left  their  places  of  slumber.  But 
repeating  still  more  loudly  the  invitation  of  her 
sweet  voice,  they  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  smaller  ones  came  first,  and  then  the  larger 
ones  of  many  varieties ;  and  at  last  Cato,  who  was 
a  sort  of  a  king  and  counsellor  in  this  finny  con- 
gregation, came  among  them.  Delighted  with  this 
renewed  virfit  of  their  virgin  queen,  although  they 
seemed  to  be  conscious  it  was  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  they  thrust  their  heads  above  the  water  ; 
and  she  fed  them  from  her  hand.  And  I  fed  them 
also. 

Observing  something  peculiar  at  a  little  distance 
in  the  water,  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  turtles 
making  their  way  towards  her.  Her  voice  of  affec- 
tion had  penetrated  beneath  their  dark  hard  shells. 
And  I  noticed  that  they  came  with  great  effort  and 
zeal  as  if  afraid  of  beeing  too  late  at  the  festival 
of  love.  One  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the, 
shore,  scrambled  out  of  the  water,  and  climbed  upon 


the  little  rock  beside  her.  And  she  fed  them  both' 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  interesting  scene ; — 
this  little  episode  of  millennial  humanity. 

It  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  I  hope,  that 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  this  affectionate 
and  charming  girl.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, she  told  me  she  once  had  a  brother,  a  little 
older  than  herself,  who  had  aided  her  in  taming 
the  fishes.  But  he  was  now  dead.  This  too 
touched  my  feelings.  How  sad  it  was,  thought  I 
to  myself,  for  such  a  sister  to  part  with  such  a 
brother.  But  she  spoke  of  her  brother  in  such  a 
way,  that  his  benevolent  spirit  seemed  to  be  not 
far  distant ;  but  to  fill  the  air  and  to  be  with  us 
and  around  us  where  we  stood.  The  expression 
she  employed  was,  that  her  brother  was  dead.  And 
that  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  those  who  are  taken  away  from  us.  But  I 
always  have  a  feeling  that  it  can  be  said  with  much 
propriety,  that  there  is  no  death,  and  no  possibility 
of  death  to  those  who  love.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  depends  in  part  upon  what 
we  understand  love  to  be.  Practically  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  heart,  or  rather  a  tendency  of  the  heart, 
in  harmony  with  the  happiness  of  all  existences  ; 
— a  benevolence  which  does  not  save  one  and  smite 
another,  but  accepts  and  saves  everything  which 
does  not  reject  and  spurn  its  offers  of  affection.*  * 
Selfishness  may  perish.  Indeed,  it  is  dead  alrea- 
dy. But  love  can  never  die.  Poets  say  so.  Pro- 
phets, who  are  poets  gifted  with  religious  insight, 
say  so.  Humanity,  which  in  its  better  moments 
embellishes  poetry  with  the  inspirations  of  pro- 
phecy, says  so.  Love  not  only  recognizes  life,  but 
is  life.  He  who  does  not  know  how  to  love,  does 
not  know  how  to  live.  His  life  is  the  negation  of  liv- 
ing.   The  true  life  is  not  in  him. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  My  apology  is  that  I 
am  in  prison,  which  is  called  by  a  free  license  of 
speech,  a  quarantine.  The  sight  has  its  limitations ; 
but  thought,  which  employs  itself  with  that  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  is  not  bound. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  stanza  of  one  of  the  touch- 
ing poems  of  Madame  Guy  on,  written  when  she 
was  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes  :— 

"  My  cage  confines  me  round  ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly  : 
But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul." 

America  is  a  great  way  from  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  and  from  the  sandy  ruins  of  Gaza.  The 
memory  of  the  beautiful  apparition,  the  loving  and 
lovely  daughter  of  the  American  woods,  who  stood 
upon  the  water's  brink  and  charmed  its  pleased 
and  obedient  inhabitants,  does  not  restore  the  slain 
lamb  of  Nickel  or  the  wounded  and  dying  bird  of 
Accaba.  But  in  the  great  law  of  progress  mercy 
is  preceded  by  suffering  ;  and  truth  is  established 
on  the  falsehood  which  it  destroys.  Perhaps  some 
flower  of  the  desert  will  spring  up  from  their 
blood. 

USES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  MAIDEN  FISH-TAMER. 

Oh  maiden  of  the  woods  and  wave, 
With  footsteps  in  the  morning  dew  ! 
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From  oozy  bed  and  watery  cave, 

The  tenants  of  the  lake  who  drew. 
Thy  voice  of  love  the  mystery  knew, 
Which  makes  old  bards  and  prophets  true. 

They  tell  us  of  that  better  day, 
When  love  shall  rule  the  world  again  ; 

When  crime  and  fraud  shall  pass  away, 
And  beast  and  bird  shall  dwell  with  men  ; 

When  seas  shall  marry  with  the  land, 

And  fishes  kiss  a  maiden's  hand, 

The  iron  age  has  done  it  best 

With  trump  and  sword  and  warriors  slain  ; 
But  could  not  tame  the  eagle's  nest 

Nor  lead  the  lion  by  the  mane  ; 
With  all  its  strength  and  all  its  woe, 
There  was  an  art  it  did  not  know. 

'Twas  fitting  that  a  maid  like  thee, 
In  childhood's  bright  and  happy  hour. 

Should  teach  the  world  the  mystery 
That  innocence  alone  has  power ; 

That  love  the  victory  can  gain, 

Which  is  not  won  by  millions  slain. 

Oh  man,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  art 

The  shatter'd  world  to  reinstate, 
Like  her  put  on  a  loving  heart, 

And  throw  away  thy  guile  and  hate. 
A  maid  shall  tell  thee  how  'tis  done, 
A  child  shall  show  the  victory  won. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  llenicmber  them  that  are  in  Bonds,  as  bound  with 
1  hem." 

How  strengthening,  encouraging,  and  comfort- 
ing, to  the  true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
arc  the  renewed  v  isitations  of  Lis  Holy  Spirit,  to 
his  chosen  ministers,  by  which  he  proclaims,  through 
them,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel ;  preaching 
repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  O,  that 
such  as  these  may  he  engaged  to  "watch  and  be 
sober,"  not  giving  w  ay  or  looking  too  much  to  their 
own  weakness,  but  keeping  their  eye  single  to  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  power  of  Truth,  which 
is  able  to  give  them  the  victory  over  all  outward 
fear,  and  to  make  them  "  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,"  according  to  the  abundance  of  his 
grace,  which  he  bestoweth  upon  them,  for  the 
Strengthening  of  their  spirits,  and  the  edification  of 
the  body  in  love.  "  Let  your  faith  be  in  the  pow- 
er, and  OVer  the  weakness  and  temptations,  and 
look  net  out  at  tin  m,  but  look  in  the  light  and 
power  of  (Jod,  at  the  Lord  s  strength,  which  will 
be  made  perfect  in  your  weakest  state.  Look  at 
the  grace  of  Clod  in  all  temptations;  for  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  lead  out  of  them,  and  to  keep  over  them." 

It  is  with  a  fervcut  desire  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  of  the  Lord's  anointed  ministers,  who  may 
have  1 1  en  kept  back  from  their  appointed  measure 
of  service,  by  theil  spiritual  enemies,  who  have 
stood  as  a  lion  in  their  way — and  not  to  encourage 
an  undue  forwardness  in  any — that  I  felt  myself 
drawn,  according  to  the  ability  afforded,  to  seek  to 
ph  ad  lor,  and  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  w  hom 
I  lie  Lord  liuilt  0*1  lied  into  his  service,  as  ministers 
of  hit  Truth,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his 
people-  ol  iIiom'  wlm  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  with  which  they 
are  often  hnmediatelj  and  oaeretlj  led,  to  the  re- 
freshing and  strengthening  of  their  souls.  The 
follow  ing  language  of  encouragement  and  sympathy 
was  addies.-ed  by  .John  Thorp  to  a  ministering 
Friend,  which  may  uot  be  out  of  place  in  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  remarks.  Said  he  :  "  1  am  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  uor 
of  the  deeply  proving  exercises  w  hich  attend  thee, 
in  the  course  of  thy  ministerial  labours  and  suffer- 
ing's amongst  a  backsliding  and  rebellions  people; 
and  I  know  something,  y  n.  more  than  language 
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can  express,  of  those  most  trying,  most  humiliating 
seasons,  wherein  the  mind  is  divested  of  its  strength 
and  comfort,  and  is  suffered  to  feel,  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  its  own  weakness  and  misery.  When  I 
consider  these  things,  my  dear  friend,  together  with 
thy  bodily  weakness,  the  perilousness  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  thy  distance  from  near  connexions,  and 
the  unfeeling  state  of  those  who  many  times  are  thy 
attendants  from  place  to  place ;  when  my  mind 
hath  been  baptized  into  sympathy  with  thee,  in 
feeling  these  things,  my  heart  within  me  hath  been 
humbled  on  thy  account ;  but  yet  I  neither  see  nor 
feel  the  least  room  for  despondency ;  on  the  con- 
trary, my  heart  is  filled  with  faith  and  encourage- 
ment for  thee. 

"  We  know  Him  in  whom  we  have  believed ; 
that  infinite  mercy,  power,  and  love,  are  with  him, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  -to  him.  What  a  blessedness 
there  is  in  casting  our  care  entirely  upon  him  !  I 
fully  believe,  I  can  hardly  help  saying,  I  know 
thou  dost  this,  and  that  therein  thou  wilt  be  safe, 
and  infallibly  experience,  to  thy  everlasting  com- 
fort, that  he,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  raised 
thee  up  to  be  his  servant,  and  called  thee  from  a 
distant  land  to  labour  in  this  part  of  his  vineyard, 
will  not  only  support  thee  in  his  service,  and  bless 
the  work  in  thy  hands,  but  will  assuredly  be  to 
thee  both  sword,  and  bow,  and  battle-axe ;  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 

To  another  he  writes  :  "  As  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  chamber  this  evening,  I  was  led  a  little  to 
consider  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  which  are 
too  frequently  observed  to  attend,  whilst  clothed 
with  flesh,  the  most  devoted  followers  of  the  holy 
Jesus;  when  the  holy  watch  is  not  maintained, 
w  hen  the  holy  influence  is  withdrawn,  they  become 
weak,  and  are  like  other  men.  Thus,  they  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and 
bear  as  in  their  foreheads  the  inscription  of  holi- 
ness, having  to  conflict  with  all  the  struggles  of  the 
private  soldier,  may  sometimes  manifest  weaknesses 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  holy  office  ;  and 
he,  who  yet  remains  to  be  the  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren, will  not  fail,  where  he  can  under  any  dis- 
guise gain  admittance,  exceedingly  to  expose  and 
vtagnijy  these;  and  would  lead  little  by  little,  to 
despise  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  '  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities,' and  lightly  to  esteem  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  offered  in  the  holy 
place. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  justify,  to  excuse,  or 
extenuate  the  failings  and  imperfections  of  the  fore- 
most rank  in  the  Lamb's  army.  I  know  it  deeply 
behooves  them,  above  all  others,  to  walk  circani- 
spcctly,  to  make  straight  steps  to  their  feet,  to  be 
examples  to  the  flock ;  and  1  am  verily  persuaded 
there  are  none  feel  more  deeply  for  their  offences, 
none  more  deeply  bowed  under  the  humiliating 
sensibility  of  their  own  unworthiness,  none  more 
frequently  Covered  with  blushing  and  confusion  of 
face,  than  these.  I  do  not  want  to  excuse  or  ex- 
plain away  their  failings ;  but  I  want  to  impress  a 
propi  r  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  holy  office;  I 
want  to  revive  that  ancient  precept:  '  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  ffvil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.'  (jod 
forbid,  said  David,  that  1  should  put  forth  my  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed.  If  weakness  appear, 
if  the  enemy  prevail  in  any  little  matter,  Oh  !  'tell 
it  not  in  (lath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumeised  triumph.' 
Oh  !  did  but  the  people  know,  were  it  but  possible 
for  the  uncircumeised  to  consider  the  secret  travail 
of  theif  spirits;  flic  painfully  distressing  conflicts 
which  these  have  passed  through,  and  which  yet 
await  them;  how  often  they  have  wandered  in  the 


wilderness,  '  with  their  hands  upon  their  loins,  a 
woman  in  travail ;'  what  they  have  to  pass  throu 
in  the  weeks  of  preparation,  while  eating  the  i 
of  prophecy,  and  lying  on  their  sides ;  how  of 
such  now  are  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  h;| 
secretly  to  muse  on  the  contents  of  the  roll,  wher  I 
is  written  '  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  w  'J 
were  it  possible,  I  say,  for  such,  who  are  yet  win  L 
not  having  yet  fallen  upon  that  stone  which  ji 
Lord  hath  laid  in  Sion  for  a  foundation,  and  b  ', 
broken  thereby,  and  enabled  to  offer  the  sacrif !) 
of  a  broken  heart;  were  it  possible  for  those,  \  m 
have  not  trodden  the  arduous  path  of  regenerati  I 
to  consider  these  things,  they  would  not  need  t<  jl 
reminded  to  mark  such  whom  the  Lord  had  jt 
over  them,  to  esteem  them  very  highly,  to  honU 
them  with  double  honour  for  the  work's  sake,  ■ 
cause  '  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  njt 
give  account,'  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,     j  j 

"  Permit  me  to  express  some  degree  of  jealoiij 
lest,  instead  of  this  esteem,  regard  and  double  hon  J-j 
there  is  a  murmuring,  unthankful,  and  \ 
ing  spirit,  which  is  for  condemnation  ;  for,  wbiljp 
was  musing  on  these  things,  the  exceedingly  jK; 
happy  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  fa 
brought  into,  and  affected  my  mind ;  and  the  mi 
guage  of  their  complaint  was  brought  to  mjBj 
membrance.    Through  the  seduction  of  him  m[ 
'  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hes j| 
they  murmured  against  the  meekest  of  all  men,jl;i 
the  friend  of  God.    Ah!  poor  return  this,  foil 
that  good  and  deliverance  which  he,  as  an  imp.; 
ment,  had  wrought  for  them,  in  bringing  themB>, 
of  Egypt,  in  bearing  them  in  his  bosom,  aDjl, 
frequently  and  availingly  interceding  for  them  ■  . 
the  Almighty." 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  strive  to  jg 
faithful  to  the  gift  of  God  in  themselves,  walkhM.] 
the  way  of  his  commandments,  as  examples  t<l  I 
flock,  above  the  fear  of  the  frowns  of  the  w>rlB;l 
an  undue  regard  for  the  favours  of  it,  withho  H  J 
their  hands  from  the  receiving  of  bribes,  and  Ml 
ing  to  rise  above  the  discouragements  of  the  enA  I 
and  then,  with  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  ■  I 
brethren,  may  they  hope  for  the  return  of  S  I 
seasons  wherein  the  Truth  has  been  kuowMI 
triumph  over  all  opposition.  I 

Farming  in  England. — Nearly  all  the  laJH  I 
England  is  owTned  by  a  few  large  proprietors,  nm  I 
the  nobility  of  the  country.  These  lands  arc  m  I 
ed,  as  it  is  called  here,  that  is,  leased  to  PC|V  I 
who  are  called  farmers,  usually  at  a  fixed  pricw  I 
acre.  Generally,  those  who  cultivate  the  lan|4  I 
not  the  owners  of  it,  as  in  our  country,  thougjJJ  I 
leases  usually  are  for  long  terms,  frequently  U\m  I 
one  years.  A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  a  classB  I 
live  in  good  style,  and  do  not  labour  very  harcB  l 
their  own  hands,  men  of  good,  practical  cducBB 
though  not  usually  scholars  or  students,  rents  Mm 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  pays  for  it  II 
ally  about  twenty-two  shillings,  equal  to  fivJI  I 
lars  and  a  half  per  acre,  besides  taxes.         I  I 

What  would  a  New  England  farmer  thij  I  ■ 
himself  to  undertake  to  pay  S5500  a  year  iuw  I 
for  the  use  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land ?  MM 
many  English  farmers  pay  twice,  and  soincf  I 
times  as  much  rent  per  acre,  and  make  djoeBbJ 
the  operation.  I  have  long  known  the  fact,  :IM  I 
ascertain  how  it  was  done  was  a  main  objectBBJ 
me  in  my  visit  to  Europe.  My  friend  thisW 
has  tw  o  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat, 
dred  acres  in  turnips,  and  about  one  hundicaBJ 
ninetj  in  barf  v.  lie  says  he  ought  to  h»\  II 
sheep  to  every  acre  of  his  farm,  but  does  not  :flffl 
come  up  to  that  number.  IJ 
I  will  uot  undertake  now  to  give  more  parti  "I  H 
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his  statement,  because  [  have  accepted  a  very  ur- 
nt  invitation  to  spend  some  days  with  him  at  his 
due  during  the  summer,  when  I  shall  have  an 
:  portunity  to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries  of  pay- 
•y  these  enormous  rents.  A  single  item  will  in- 
nate that  there  is  some  money  circulating  in  such 
nds.  He  says  his  wheat  crops  should  yield  about 
•  >ty  bushels  per  acre.  This  would  give  on  the 
1  o  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  seven  thousand  five 
:  ndred  bushels,  worth  about  one  dollar  seventy- 
le  cents  per  bushel,  or  §13,125  in  all. — Corres- 
[  'idence  of  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
From  the  flame's  refining  power, 

More  pure  the  gold  of  Ophir  flows: 
From  affliction's  fiery  hour, 

More  bright  the  Christian's  virtue  flows. 

[t  is  a  great  mercy  to  have  a  little  bitter  put 
I'j  that  draught  which  Satan  has  sweetened  as  a 
\f  icle  for  his  poison. 

•i3oor  old  Jacob  reckoned  wrong  when  he  said, 
1  11  these  things  are  against  me."    He  was  mis- 
l.en  indeed,  for  they  were  all  for  him. 
^Hory  follows  afflictions,  not  as  the  day  follows 
lit,  but  as  the  spring  follows  winter.  Wiuter 

■  jares  the  earth  for  spring,  and  afflictions,  sanc- 

■  d,  prepare  the  soul  for  glory. 

p'eople  are  much  more  apt  to  pray  to  be  released 
Hi  trouble,  than  that  they  may  patiently  and 

■  dily  profit  by  it.  They  are  very  uneasy,  many 
■jiem,  under  trials  and  afflictions,  and  when  they 

■  removed,  rush  to  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
■jts,  and  give  their  hearts  to  enjoy,  and  their 
Bats  to  devise  and  increase  them.  In  this  way 
fa  p  profit  is  derived  from  suffering. 

■onstant  business  and  engagement  in  moneyed 
■pactions,  especially  when  prosperity  smiles 
feh  us,  powerfully  engross  the  thoughts,  and  at- 
§#;  the  heart  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  tern- 
Mis  filled  with  other  things  than  spiritual  trea- 
m ;  a  sense  of  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  and 
•t  worship  is  found  hard  to  come  at. 
W  is  impossible  to  grow  in  the  Truth  without 
W fulness  to  the  Truth.  The  world  must  be 
.wanced  and  kept  under  foot,  if  the  plant  of 
W  .vn  grows  and  flourishes  in  the  heart;  and 
Htion  is  the  appointed  means  of  weaning  our 
■tioDs  from  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
wl ;  that  they  may  be  set  on  things  above. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

November. 

(Concluded  from  page  78.) 

comparative  silence  now  prevails  in  the  woods, 
ely  vocal  with  melody.    The  birds  that  long 
discontinued  their  songs,  have  forsaken  our 
)ries,  and  are  neither  to  be  heard  nor  seen, 
grasshoppers  have  hung  their  harps  upon  the 
1  sedges,  and  they  themselves  are  buried  in  a 
s  eep.    The  butterflies  also  have  perished 
he  flowers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  sportive 
■;,  that  enlivened  the  prospect  with  their  rapid 
is,  have  gone  from  our  sight.    Few  sounds 
ai  d  on  still  days,  save  the  dropping  of  nuts, 
-tling  of  leaves,  and  the  careering  of  the  oc- 
al  fitful  breezes  that  spring  up  amidst  the 
il  calm.    Beautiful  sights  and  sounds  have 
icd  together,  and  the  rambler  who  goes  out 
it  the  cheerful  objects  of  nature,  finds  bim- 
one,  communing  only  with  silence  and  decay, 
n  the  pleasant  days  of  November,  that  we 
ully  realize  how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a 
;xcursion  is  derived  from  the  melodies,  that 
>ur  ears  during  the  vocal  season  of  the  year, 
the  merrymaking  tenants  of  the  grove  have 
;m  to  silence  and  solitude,  nature  seems  di- 


vested of  a  portion  of  life  and  personality.  While 
apart  from  all  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  animation, 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence  of  friends,  who  are 
silent  with  mourning  over  some  dismal  bereave- 
ments. In  the  vocal  season,  the  merry  voices  of 
birds  and  insects  yield  life  to  the  inanimate  objects 
around  us,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  be  talking 
with  us,  in  our  solitary  but  not  lonely  walk.  But 
when  these  gay  and  social  creatures  are  absent, 
our  once  companionable  excursions  are  converted 
into  actual  solitude.  No  cheerful  voices  are  speak- 
ing to  us ;  no  bright  flowers  are  smiling  upon  us, 
and  we  feel  like  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world, 
to  muse  over  the  scenes  of  departed  joys  and  ab- 
sent friends. 

But  the  silence  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  singing  birds,  whose  voices  are  the 
natural  language  of  love  and  rejoicing.  There  are 
still  many  sounds  abroad  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  season.  Hollow  winds  are  sighing  through 
the  half  leafless  wood,  and  the  sharp  rustling  of 
the  dry  oak  leaves  is  heard  aloft  in  the  place  of 
the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  soft  whispering  of 
zephyrs.  The  winds  as  they  sweep  over  the  shrub- 
bery produce  a  shrill  sound,  that  chills  us  in  im- 
agination, as  the  bleak  foreboding  of  winter.  The 
passing  breezes  have  lost  that  mellowness  of  tone 
that  comes  from  them  in  summer,  while  floating 
over  the  tender  herbs  and  flexible  grain.  Every 
sound  they  now  produce  is  sharper,  whether  they 
are  rustling  among  the  dry  cornfields,  or  whistling 
among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees.  Since  the 
forests,  have  shed  their  leaves,  the  voices  of  the  re- 
maining birds  are  heard  with  more  distinctness,  and 
the  woodland  echoes  are  repeated,  with  a  greater 
number  of  reverberations,  among  the  rocks  and 
hills. 

Our  rural  festivities  are  passed,  the  harvest  is 
gathered,  and  all  hands  are  busy  in  preparing  for 
the  comforts  of  the  winter  fireside.  The  days  are 
shortened  and  the  sun  at  noonday  looks  down  upon 
us  with  a  slanting  beam  and  diminished  fervor,  or 
remains  behind  the  misty  veil  that  overshadows  the 
earth.  Dark  clouds  of  ominous  forms  and  threat- 
ening look,  brood  sometimes  for  whole  days  over 
the  sullen  atmosphere,  through  which  the  struggling 
beams  of  the  sun  will  occasionally  peer,  with  a 
smile  of  complacency,  that  seems  to  bid  us  not 
wholly  despair  of  his  benignant  presence.  Every 
object  in  the  rural  world  tells  of  the  coming  of  snows, 
and  of  the  rapid  passing  of  the  genial  days  of  au- 
tumn. The  evergreens  are  the  only  lively  objects 
that  grace  the  landscape;  and  the  flowers  lie 
buried  under  the  faded  leaves  of  the  lately  beau- 
tiful forests,  that  now  lift  up  their  naked  branches, 
as  if  in  supplication  to  the  skies.  The  spirit  of 
autumnal  desolation  sits  upon  the  hills ;  and  in 
her  baleful  presence,  the  northern  blasts  assemble 
upon  the  plains,  and  the  wintry  frosts  gather  to- 
gether in  the  once  smiling  valleys. 

Such  are  the  changes  of  the  seasons ;  melancholy 
emblems  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Transient  is 
the  period  of  youth,  like  the  blooming  month  of 
May  ;  and  rapidly,  like  the  flowers  of  summer,  fade 
all  the  joys  of  early  manhood.  Our  early  hopes, 
after  they  have  finished  their  songs  of  promise, 
vanish  like  the  warbling  birds;  and  the  visions  of 
our  youthful  fancy,  flit  away  like  the  insects  that 
glitter  for  a  few  brief  days,  and  then  perish  for 
ever.  Yet  as  the  pleasant  things  of  one  month  are 
followed  by  those  equally  delightful  in  the  next 
that  arrives — so  are  the  joys  of  youth  that  perish, 
succeeded  by  the  riper,  though  less  exhilarating 
pleasures  of  manhood.  These,  in  their  turn,  are 
lost,  but  to  be  replaced  by  the  tranquil  and  sober 
comforts  of  age,  a3  the  autumnal  harvest  crowns 
the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  summer.    Joys  are 


constantly  alternating  with  sorrows ;  and  the  re- 
grets we  pour  over  our  bereavements  are  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  new  bounties  and  blessino-s  of 
the  present  season.  While  we  are  lamenting  the 
departure  of  one  beautiful  month,  another,  no  less 
delightful,  has  already  arrived  ;  and  the  winters  of 
our  sorrow  are  always  succeeded  by  vernal  periods 
of  enjoyment. 

Though  we  are  accustomed  to  regret  the  lapse  of 
summer,  and  to  dread  the  coming  of  winter,  there 
is  a  providential  wisdom  in  these  revolutions  of 
the  seasons ;  and  although  our  enjoyments  are 
greater  in  the  balmy  summer-time,  than  during  any 
other  period,  yet  their  average  is  greater  than  it 
would  be  if  this  delightful  season  were  to  remain 
with  us  throughout  the  year.  There  is  an  influence 
breathing  from  all  nature  in  the  autumn  that  leads 
one  to  reflect  on  the  charms  of  the  seasons  that 
have  flown,  and  prepares  us  by  the  regret  thus 
awakened  to  realize  their  full  worth,  and  to  expe- 
rience the  greater  rapture,  when  we  meet  them  once 
more. 

But  to  the  man  who  contemplates  the  works  of 
nature  with  a  philosophic  eye,  still  more  to  the 
poet  and  the  moralist,  do  these  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes yield  sources  of  never-ending  pleasure. 
They  afford  him  that  tranquil  and  untiring  amuse- 
ment, which  is  derived  from  watching  the  growth 
of  the  fields,  through  all  its  gradations,  from  the 
seed  to  the  flower,  from  the  tender  bud  to  the  leaf, 
and  from  the  seedling  to  the  perfect  plant.  The 
budding  of  the  trees,  the  gradual  expansion  of  their 
leaves,  and  all  the  changes  through  which  they 
pass,  until  their  final  decay,  present  unfailing 
topics  of  curious  and  pleasing  meditation.  In  every 
change  that  happens,  he  discovers  a  new  fund  of 
reflections,  on  the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  nature's 
works.  Even  the  melancholy  which  the  man  of 
feeling  experiences  in  autumn,  differs  from  des- 
pondency, and  partakes  of  the  character  of  positive 
pleasure.  Notwithstanding  our  lamentations  over 
the  departure  of  flowers  and  the  coming  of  snows, 
there  would  be  a  monotony  in  a  perpetual  summer, 
which  would  soon  be  followed  by  indifference  ;  and 
then  amidst  all  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  nature, 
our  hearts  would  be  cloyed  with  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments, and  sighing  after  unattainable  happiness. 


The  Sugar  Cane. — Western  journals  estimate 
that  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  Chinese 
sugar-cane  have  been  planted  this  year ;  and  the 
Chicago  Press  is  sanguine  on  the  point,  that  pure, 
well  chrystalized  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  its 
juice.    That  journal  says  : 

"In  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  we  are  now  confident 
we  have  the  source  of  an  almost  unbounded  supply. 
It  will  flourish  everywhere  in  the  Union ;  and  can 
be  raised  at  the  West  as  easily  and  cheaply  as 
corn.  Where,  then,  shall  we  fix  the  limits  of  its 
culture,  save  in  the  demands  for  sugar  and  molas- 
ses ?  The  prairies  of  Illinois,  besides  growing  all 
the  breadstuffs  they  do  now,  might  almost  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  those  articles.  We 
shall  be  content,  however,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  with  enough  of  each  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand. The  business  can  be  indefinitely  extended 
thereafter." 

The  sorgham  Sucre  does  not  look  so  promising 
in  this  part  of  the  country  as  it  does  at  the  West. 
The  Boston  Journal  says  : 

"  We  are  assured  by  a  party  who  has  instituted 
inquiries  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  the  instances 
of  merely  partial  success  in  its  growth  as  a  sugar 
or  syrup  producing  crop  are  very  few_  indeed  in 
this  region.  This  result  has  seemed  obvious  to  far- 
mers generally,  who  have  mostly  planted  it  for  for- 
age east  and  north  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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Boston ;  farmers  send  us  accounts  showing  that, 
even  as  a  forage  crop,  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  is 
not  so  productive  as  Indian  corn.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents writes  to  us  as  follows  :  '  I  planted 
the  sorghum  along  side  my  corn,  on  the  hest  por- 
tion of  my  field ;  and  to-day  (September  4,)  the 
corn  overtops  the  cane,  I  should  say,  over  a  foot  on 
the  average.  Our  locality  hiss  a  temperature  about 
four  degrees  colder  than  that  of  Boston.  My  corn 
and  cane  were  planted  on  the  same  day  last  spring. 
I  think  the  latter  will  never  supplant  the  former, 
either  for  fall  feeding  or  for  winter  use.'  The  same 
party,  however,  adds  the  opinion  that  the  late  sea- 
son has  not  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  caue. 

For  "The  Friond." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  770 
JOIIN  KINSEY,  THE  SECOND. 

Of  the  first  John  Kinsey,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, sent  by  the  proprietors  of  West  Jersey, 
"to  buy  the  lands  of  the  natives,  to  inspect  the 
rights  of  such  as  claimed  property,  and  to  order 
the  lands  laid  out ;  and  in  general  to  administer 
the  government,"  we  have  little  account.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  resident  of  Hadham,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
testimony  against  tithes  in  16G2.  In  1GG3,  he  was 
arrested  in  a  meeting  at  Widford,  and  being  taken 
before  the  court  at  Hartford,  had  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance tendered  to  him.  This  he  could  not  take,  and 
was  committed  to  prison  to  await  further  proceed- 
ings against  him  at  another  session.  During  the  in- 
terval he  was  released  by  order  from  the  king ;  but 
owing  to  the  ill-will  of  some  of  the  justices,  he  was 
arrested  before  the  close  of  the  year.  How  long 
he  continued  a  prisoner,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  the  year  1677,  he,  with  the  other  commis- 
sioners of  West  Jersey,  reached  the  Delaware,  in 
the  ship  Kent,  from  London.  They  arrived  at 
Newcastle  on  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  mouth.  John 
Kinsey  was,  according  to  tradition,  at  that  time  ill, 
and  being  landed  at  Shatkamaxon,  where  the 
Su.  des  had  a  Betth  mcnt,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
there  died.  His  remains  were  however  taken  up 
the  river,  and  buried  at  the  place  where  the  com- 
missioners had  agreed  to  form  a  town,  now  Bur- 
lington. 

Bis  son  John  Kinsey,  of  whom  we  purpose  now 
to  give  some  account,  reached  West  Jersey,  a  few 
months  affc  r  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  family  came  with  him,  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  the  care  of  it  fell  to  him.  He  was 
then  m  arly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  though  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  he  manifested,  that  a  concern 
for  his  everlasting  welfare  was  upon  him,  and  soon 
became  useful  in  the  church  militant.  How  long 
he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington, 
wc  do  not  know  ;  but  wc  find  him  marrying  in 
Philadelphia,  Eighth  mouth  20th,  1G87,  Sarah 
Steven*. 

Me  appears  to  have  been  a  carpenter  by  profes- 
sion, and  wus  often  employed  in  the  repairs  neces- 
sary to  the  meeting- hoii-es  and  other  buildings  of 
Friends  in  this  city.  About  the  year  1080,  he  be- 
gan to  be  employed  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  from  that  period,  until  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  \\  oodhridgc,  Kant  Jersey,  in  1704,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1G92,  he 
signed  the  testimony  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  against  Gtor^e  Keith.  Some  few  years 
after,  he  appeared  in  the  ministry  to  the  comfort 
and  strength  of  his  friends.   Although  following  an 


active,  laborious  business,  he  appears  to  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  many  ap- 
pointments laid  upon  him  by  his  brethren.  "We 
also  find  him  frequently  attending  the  meetings  for 
worship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, both  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1702,  he  appears  to  have 
lost  his  beloved  wife  Sarah.  They  had  drunk  to- 
gether of  the  cup  of  life,  in  which  domestic  com- 
tbrts,  and  heart-touching  bereavements  had  been 
mingled.  The  grief  for  loss  of  children  taken 
away  in  innocency,  is  however  a  sorrow  in  which 
to  the  christian  there  is  consolation.  The  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  fraught  with  animating 
reflections :  "  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Early  in  the  year  1702,  with  his  fellow-minister 
in  the  gospel  and  true  friend,  Thomas  Thackera, 
of  Newtown,  West  Jersey,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Egg- 
harbour  and  Cape  May,  having  first  obtained  the 
unity  and  concurrence  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 
In  this  visit  they  held  divers  meetings,  and  found 
great  openness  among  the  people  along  the  sea- 
shore. Many  of  these  had  been  wild  and  unsettled 
in  their  habits  and  belief,  and  being  reached  by 
the  power  of  Truth,  they  became  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  were  desirous  that 
Friends  might  continue  to  visit  them.  In  the  fol 
lowing  Fifth  month,  John  Kinsey  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  Thomas  Thackera  and  himself  from 
Timothy  Brandreth,  of  Cape  May.  The  letter 
states  that  the  Lord  had  greatly  blessed  the  gospel 
labours  of  these  two  Friends,  in  their  recent  visit 
to  the  shore,  and  that,  notwithstanding  "  the  malice 
of  the  children  of  disobedience"  in  withstanding 
them  and  those  lately  convinced,  "six  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  openly  confessed  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines," making  "  a  profession  by  a  godly  life  and 
conversation,  with  a  confession  to  the  Lord's  im- 
mediate power  and  teaching."  "  Many  others  were 
pricked  in  their  consciences,  who  are  loath  to  come 
forth."  "  The  neighbourhood  is  alarmed,  and  talk 
of  sending  for  a  minister,  lest  most  at  the  Cape 
should  be  Quakers."  Several  beside  Timothy 
Brandreth  sign  the  letter,  viz:  Bemembrance  Gar 
rison,  John  Stilwell,  Elizabeth  Stilwell,  Bebecca 
Garrison,  Thomas  Gaudy,  John  Beeves  and  wife, 
John  Townsend  and  wife. 

About  the  close  of  1702,  he  laid  before  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  his  concern,  with 
that  of  his  friend,  Bichard  Gove,  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  through  New  England.  The  concern  was 
united  with,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
certificate.  This  was  signed  about  the  close  of  the 
First  month,  1703,  but  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
Second  mouth  before  they  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
visit.  The  visit  proved  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
and  they  found  great  openness  amongst  those  of 
other  societies  to  receive  them  in  many  places.  In 
Nantucket,  where  Thomas  Chalkley,  in  1G08,  and 
John  Richardson,  in  1701,  had  had  good  service; 
our  Friends  found  much  openness  for  labour,  and 
many  minds  willing  to  receive  the  word  preached. 
Speaking  of  J.  Kinsey 's  visit  to  Nantucket,  Samuel 
Smith,  who  wrote  more  than  100  years  ago,  says: 
"  He  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  the  Quakers  among  them.  And  there  was  some 
time  after  a  thorough  convincement,  so  that  Friends 
there  are  now  a  numerous  people."  In  the  report 
made  to  the  ministers'  weekly  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia of  this  visit,  John  Kinsey  reported  truth 
prosperous  in  places;  that  there  was  a  general 
| openness  to  receive  Friends;  and  that  in  Connec- 
ticut were  several  under  inquiry.  In  the  Yearly 
or  (ieneral  Meeting  of  Ministers,  he  likewise  gave 
some  account  of  his  services  on  this  journey.  He 
| stated  that  "he  had  had  satisfaction  in  the  Lord 


whose  presence  and  power  was  his  support."  E 
produced  a  certificate  from  Bhode  Island,  in  whic 
Friends  declared  their  unity  with  him,  and  b 
gospel  services  among  them. 

Many  brief  accounts  of  his  labours  in  meetinj 
near  Philadelphia  exist,  but  not  much  is  to  ] 
gleaned  from  them.  Of  one  he  attended  at  Abin 
ton,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  he  had  "  hard  labor 
but  truth  prevailed  at  last  over  all.  Many  we 
tendered,  and  the  meeting  was  to  mutual  comfc 
and  satisfaction."  Some  meetings  were  "^good  in  t 
main."  Some  "well,"  "well,  and  orderly,"  "  ve  j 
satisfactory,"  and  oneisnoted  as  disturbed  by  W.  j 
This  W.  G.  was  once  a  Friend  in  good  standii| 
in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  who  had  been  ej 
ticed  into  the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spiri  | 
and  had,  as  the  habit  grew  upon  him,  lost  his  plaj 
of  usefulness  in  civil  and  religious  society. 

John  Kinsey,  towards  the  close  of  the  y(| 
1703,  applied  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phi:  ( 
delphia  for  a  certificate,  on  account  of  marriage  j 

Grace  ,  a  Friend,  at  Woodbridge,  East  Jers| 

On  his  marriage,  early  in  the  year  1704,  he  j 
moved  thither  where  he  appears  to  have  residj 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  continued  j 
be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeth 
which  he  generally  attended,  and  was  much  , 
teemed  amongst  his  neighbours  and  in  the  cc! 
munity  where  he  resided.    In  1716,  he  was  elec 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  from  East  Jersey,  sjt 
was  appointed  its  speaker.    We  have  but  little 
count  of  his  labours  and  travels  in  the  minist , 
after  his  removal  to  East  Jersey.    We  find  him  J 
1725,  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  on  Long  Island  ;  1 1 
no  other  record  of  his  being  from  home  on  a  r 
gious  visit,  has  come  to  my  notice. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Shrewsbury 
Woodbridge  say:  "John  Kinsey  was  a  worjf 
Friend,  and  was  serviceable  to  this  meeting  j 
divers  respects,  being  a  sound  and  lively  minis  u 
adorning  the  doctrine  he  delivered  by  a  blame  ( 
and  inoffensive  life  and  conversation.    He  enc | 
voured  to  strengthen  those  that  were  engaged! 
Truth's  service,  and  to  incite  the  pure  mind  imj 
that  Friends  might  not  set  down  in  the  bare  f<|( 
and  profession  of  Truth,  without  witnessing 
possession  and  virtue  thereof,  and  that  evcrvtl.: 
which  tended  to  strife  and  discord  might  be 
out  of  the  church.    Sometime  before  his  dece^ 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy,  which  t|| 
froni  him  his  speech,  but  his  love  and  zeal  for  Tiik 
continued  to  the  last.    He  constantly  attecji 
meetings,  notwithstanding  the  palsy  added  to 
weakness  of  old  age,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  at  rcl 
ing  with  his  friends.   He  departed  this  life  the 
of  the  First  month,  1735,  in  the  87th  year  oil 
age." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Curious  Geological  Discovery. — The  new  ( 
at  West  Hartlepool  which  is  approaching  raj 
towards  completion,  has,  in  its  progress,  revc 
several  facts  of  great  geological  interest.  Ben 
the  mud,  sand,  and  silt  of  the  "pool"  or  lal 
which  has  extended  considerably  beyond  itspn 
boundary — there  exist  the  remains  of  an  am 
forest,  with  its  timber,  trees,  and  other  plant 
they  grew  and  decayed  on  the  spot,  fonniii' 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  of  consideiJ 
thickness.  In  this,  besides  the  hazel  nuts  in  < 
number  and  perfection,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
the  antlers  and  harder  portions  of  the  stag- 
hart  of  the  olden  time;  portions  of  the  skull  of: 
have  also  been  found.  The  level  of  this  fore, 
now  nearly  that  of  low  water,  consequently  1:' 
the  present  sea  drainage.  Beneath  the  forest 
the  blue  clay  (the  earth  in  which  the  trees  g|  * 
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iere  is  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  sand,  silt,  and  gravel, — 
aving  numerous  imbedded  boulders  of  waterworn 
:ones,  many  of  them  of  several  tons  weight.  The 
hole  bed  is  the  well  known  "alluvium,"  "diluv 
un,"  or  "drift,"  spread  over  the  country,  beneath 
le  soil  and  above  the  stone.  In  cutting  the  tim- 
3r  pond  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  new  dock, 
hich  is  entirely  in  this  "  drift,"  a  portion  of  the  tusk 
f  an  elephant  was  discovered  some  days  ago.  The 
agment,  which  is  about  18  inches  long,  is  of  that 
id  which  has  been  embedded  in  the  jaw,  and  ex- 
bits  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  such  a  spe- 
'  men.  This  is  the  first  instance  within  our  knowl- 
i  Ige  of  the  remains  of  elephants  being  found  in  the 
mnty  of  Durham,  but,  curious  as  it  is,  it  should 

>t,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  investigation,  excite  in 
■  any  feeliDg  of  surprise,  inasmuch  as  this  same 

Irift'  has,  in  various  localities  on  the  Yorkshire 
:  ast  produced  portions  of  the  tusks  and  grinders 
I  elephants,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  muse- 
ias  of  York,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough ;  and  in  the 
':11  known  cave  of  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moor- 
i  le,  were  discovered  the  bones  of  elephants  and 
lose  of  various  other  quadrupeds  in  great  abun- 

nee. — Durham  County ,  England,  Advertiser 


Selected. 


EARTH'S  UNCERTAINTIES. 
The  evils  that  beset  our  path, 

Who  can  prevent  or  cure? 
"We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  death 

When  most  we  seem  secure. 

If  we  to-day  sweet  peace  possess, 

It  soon  may  be  withdrawn; 
Some  change  may  plunge  us  in  distress 

Before  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Disease  and  pain  invade  our  health, 

And  find  an  easy  prey  ; 
And  oft  when  least  expected,  wealth 

Takes  wings  and  flies  away. 

A  fever  or  a  blow  can  shake 

Our  wisdom's  boasted  rule, 
And  of  the  brightest  genius,  make 

A  madman  or  a  fool. 

The  gourds  from  which  we  look  for  fruit, 

Produce  us  only  pain  ; 
A  worm  unseen  attacks  the  root, 

And  all  our  hopes  are  vain. 

I  pity  those  who  seek  no  more 
Than  such  a  world  can  give; 

Wretched  they  are,  and  blind  and  poor, 
And  dying  while  they  live. 

Since  sin  has  fill'd  the  earth  with  woe, 

And  creatures  fade  and  die  ; 
Lord,  wean  our  hearts  from  things  below, 

And  fix.  our  hopes  on  hiyh. 


Selected. 

"IN  SPIRIT,  AND  IN  TRUTH." 
God  is  a  Spirit,  just  and  wise, 

He  sees  our  inmost  mind ; 
In  vain  to  heaven  we  raise  our  cries, 

And  leave  our  souls  behind. 

Nothing  but  truth  before  his  throne, 

With  honour  can  appear  ; 
The  painted  hypocrites  are  known, 

Through  the  disguise  they  wear. 

Their  lifted  eyes  saiute  the  skies, 
Their  bended  knees  the  ground  : 

But  God  abhors  the  sacrifice, 
Where  not  the  heart  i3  found. 

Lord,  search  my  thoughts,  and  try  my  ways, 

And  make  my  sonl  sincere; 
Then  shall  I  stand  before  thy  face, 

And  find  acceptance  there. 


scribe  to  Divine  grace  the  commencement,  the 
luance  and  the  consummation  of  all  good. — 
r.  Arminius. 


On  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Bible  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  book, 
but  as  a  collection  of  several,  composed  at  differ- 
ent times,  by  different  persons,  and  in  different 
places.  It  is  a  collection  of  writings,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  prophetical,  partly  didactic,  compos- 
ed some  previously,  some  subsequently,  to  an 
important  event,  adverted  to  in  most  of  them,  called 
'  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;"  an  event  which 
s  generally  described  as  having  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  enhance  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  Now,  to  believe  the  Christian 
Religion  is  to  believe  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were  what  they  were  de- 
scribed to  be  in  these  books  ;  that  is,  were  endued 
with  divine  authority,  that  they  had  a  commission 
from  God  to  act  and  teach  as  they  did,  and  that 
He  will  verify  their  declarations  concerning  future 
things,  and  especially  those  concerning  a  future 
life,  by  the  event.  Such  a  belief,  that  it  may  be 
operative,  must  have  a  substantial  basis  :  and  so 
varied  and  persuasive  are  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  every  man,  whether  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  weak  or  strong,  have  been  little  or 
much  cultivated,  may  obtain  evidence  suited  to  his 
circumstances.  He  who  cannot  enter  into  elabo- 
rate disquisitions  concerning  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  has  other  and  often  stronger  grounds  of 
faith.  He  may  see  the  provision  which  the  Bible 
makes  for  the  restoration  of  man  to  happiness  to  be 
precisely  such  as  his  own  necessities  require :  he 
may  see  that  the  purity  of  its  commands  has  a 
wonderful  tendency  to  elevate  the  nature  of  man 
and  to  produce  universal  felicity ;  he  may  expe- 
rience  that  actual  change  of  heart  and  lite  which 
the  gospel  promises  to  all  sincere  believers ;  and 
then,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "He  that  believ- 
cth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him 
self"  1  John,  v.  10,  a  witness  that  may  grow  and 
triumph  during  the  decay  of  the  mental  faculties, 
the  anguish  of  a  sickbed,  and  the  agonies  of  death. 
But  the  evidence  of  which  I  now  intend  principally 
to  speak,  is  that  deducible  from  a  more  critica 
examination  of  the  bible  itself,  and  from  collateral 
testimony  drawn  from  historic  and  other  indispu- 
table sources 

Now  any  candid  and  reflecting  person,  when  he 
first  directs  his  attention  to  this  wonderful  volume 
and  notices  the  awful,  authoritative,  and  momen- 
tous language  which  is  often  assumed  in  it,  will  be 
naturally  impelled  to  inquire,  Is  this  book  what 
it  professes  to  be,  the  [words]  of  God  ?  Were  its 
various  authors  instructed  by  God  to  relate  the 
histories,  state  the  doctrines,  enforce  the  precepts, 
predict  the  events,  which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
respective  books  ?  Were  they  "  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  or  were  they  impostors?  Or,  to  reduce 
these  inquiries  into  a  methodical  form,  it  will  be 
asked  generally,  Are  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (excluding  those  which  are  avow- 
edly apocryphal)  genuine  1  Are  they  authentic  ? 
Are  they  inspired?  Here  nothing  is  asked  that 
19  tautologous,  nothing  that  is  superfluous.  For  a 
book  may  be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic 


Benjaman  Bobins,  the  mathematician,  and  not 
Walters,  whose  name  is  appended  to  it.  Hayley's 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine 
and  authentic ;  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hay  ley, 
and  the  information  they  contain  was  deduced 
from  the  best  authority.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  works,  which,  notwithstanding,  lay 
no  claims  to  the  character  of  being  inspired.  These 
three  characteristics  of  genuineness,  authenticity, 
and  inspiration,  meet  no  where  but  in  the  books 
which  constitute  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In 
order  to  establish  this  position,  I  shall  now  attend 
to  the  qualities  of  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
which  will  furnish  ample  employment  for  the  present 
letter ;  and  shall  consider  that  of  inspiration  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  series. 

Here  I  shall  first  present  you  with  three  general 
propositions  on  the  genuineness  of  Scripture,  taken 
principally  from  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  the 
last  century ;  (Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.)  and  then 
subjoin  some  such  particular  considerations  as 
must,  I  think,  in  conjunction  with  these  propositions, 
remove  all  doubt  from  every  candid  mind. 

I.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  proves  the 
Truth  of  the  principal  Facts  contained  in  them. 

For,  First,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any 
genuine  writings  professing  to  be  real  history,  in 
which  the  principal  facts  are  not  true ;  unless 
where  both  the  motives  which  engaged  the  author 
to  falsify,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  some 
plausibility  to  the  fiction,  are  apparent ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  alleged  in  the  present  case,  with 
any  colour  of  reason.  Where  the  writer  of  a  his- 
tory appears  to  the  world  as  such,  not  only  his 
moral  sense,  but  his  regard  to  his  character  and  his 
interest,  are  strong  motives  not  to  falsify  in  noto- 
rious matters ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  stronger 
motives  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  also  a  fav- 
ourable conjuncture  of  circumstances,  before  he 
can  attempt  this. 

Secondly.  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  so  it  is 
much  more  rare  where  the  writer  treats  of  things 
which  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under  his 
own  cognizance  or  direction,  and  communicates  his 
history  to  persons  under  the  same  circumstances. 
All  which  may  be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
ture History. 

That  this  and  the  following  arguments  may  be 
applied  with  more  ease  and  perspicuity,  I  shall 
here,  in  one  view,  refer  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  their  proper  authors.  It  i3 
assumed,  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  put  together  by  Samuel  with  a 
very  few  additions ;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  were,  in  like  manner,  collected  by  him  ;  and 
the  book  of  Ruth,  with  the  first  part  of  the  book  of 
Samuel,  written  by  him  ;  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  second  book,  were 
written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel, 
probably  Nathan  and  Gad  ;  that  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
succeeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  times, 
and  from  the  public  genealogical  tables,  made  by 
Ezra ;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
collections  of  like  records,  some  written  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessors  ;  that  the 
book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not  genuine  :  and  jbook  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic  which  are  |  in  or  near  the  time  of  the  transactions  there  record- 


not  inspired.  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grand- 
ison,  for  examp'e,  is  genuine,  being  indeed  written 
by  Richardson,  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ; 
but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort  of  that 
ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  production  of 
fictions.  The  account  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages 
again,  is  an  authentic  book,  the  information  being 
supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author  : 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was 


ed,  perhaps  Mordecai, — though  some  conjecture  it 
was  Ezra  ;  the  book  of  Job  by  a  Jew,  probably  by 
Moses;  the  Psalms  by  David,  Asaph,  Moses,  and 
other  pious  persons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs  and 
the  Canticles  by  Solomon ;  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
by  Solomon,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when 
distress  and  anguish  had  reclaimed  him  from  idola- 
try ;  the  Prophecies  by  the  prophets  whose  names 
they  bear ;  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by 
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the  persons  to  whom  they  are  usually  ascribed. 
There  are  many  internal  evidences,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Testament,  many  external  ones  too 
(which  will  be  touched  upon  as  we  proceed,)  by 
which  these  books  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  the 
authors  here  specified.  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubts, 
they  are  merely  of  a  critical  nature,and  do  not  at 
all  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  nor  mate- 
rially alter  the  application  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  proposition.  Thus,  if  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  Clement,  or  Barnabas,  or 
Luke,  the  evidence  therein  given  to  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ  and  his  followers,  will  not 
be  at  all  invalidated  by  this  circumstance. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


Doctoring  Sick  Animals.  One  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  medical  practice  ever  known,  and  which 
will  probably  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  all 
coming;  time,  is  nursing.  Good  care  will  do  more 
than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world  without  it.  Med- 
icine is  sometimes  very  good,  but  the  most  skilful 
physicians  have  found  they  could  do  but  little  with 
serious  cases  without  that  intelligent  and  careful 
watching,  at  all  times  required  for  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  irritating  causes,  and  known  as  good 
nursing.  The  writer  once  owned  a  horse  suffering 
from  au  excessive  cough.  Numerous  remedies  were 
prescribed  by  kii  d  neighbours,  enough,  doubtless, 
to  have  killed  him  at  once.  It  was  concluded  to 
discard  all,  to  give  the  best  attention  to  his  wants, 
and  avoid  every  thing  which  causes  or  prolongs  a 
cold.  This  was  during  the  changeable  weather  of 
autumn,  and  he  was  blanketed  whenever  a  chill  air 
was  Apprehended  ;  he  was  worked  very  moderately, 
Avoiding  perspiration,  and  he  was  fed  on  succulent 
food,  which  was  supposed  to  favour  expectoration, 
and  especially  young  clover.  In  a  few  weeks  na- 
ture had  performed  a  perfect  cure ;  and  if  any  one 
of  the  nostrums  had  accidentally  been  employed, 
and  had  not  proved  very  prejudicial,  it  would  un- 
questionably have  received  high  praise  for  its  effica- 
cy. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discriminate 
between  a  recovery  by  virtue  of  medicine,  and  in 
spite  of  it.  To  keep  animals  in  health  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  cure  sick  ones,  and  for  this  pur- 
a  tew  leading  rules  should  be  always  observed, 
viz:  1st.  Always  feed  regularly  as  to  time  and 
quantity.  Many  animals  are  made  sick  by  starv- 
ing tin  in  at  one  time  and  stuffing  them  at  another. 
Especially,  never  overfeed.  2nd.  The  same  rule 
must  be  observed  with  watering,  and  let  the  water 
be  [.lire.  ."id.  Never  overwork  an  animal;  regular 
and  moderate  exercise  will  enable  a  working  ani- 
mal to  do  more  the  year  through,  by  all  odds,  than 
hurried  driving  nt  one  time,  and  resting  and  over- 
1 1  ding  nt  another;  and  it  will  be  infinitely  less 
li  ilde  to  disease.  1th.  Allow  a  regular  supply  of 
Halt;  it  is  useful,  but  an  observance  of  preceding 
nil.  -  without  salt  will  be  incomparably  better  than 
their  infraction  with  it.  Bth.  Never  feed  musty  or 
bud  food.  If  mu-ty  fodder  must  be  used,  pass  it 
through  a  rapid  cutter,  and  moisten,  salt,  and  meal 
it.  Oth.  Avoid  unwholesome  or  poisonous  plants 
in  pastures  and  in  hay.  7th.  Guard  all  animals 
against  cold  rain  and  snow  falling  on  them,  and 
a-ainst  lying  on  cold,  wet  ground.  8th.  All  changes 
of  food  must  be  gradual.  If  from  hay  to  grass,  let 
the  grazing  be  but  au  hour  the  first  day,  two  hours 
the  next,  three  the  next,  &c.  The  same  caution 
must  be  carefully  observed  in  beginning  to  feed 
with  roots,  grain,  fto,  9th.  Be  careful  that  ani- 
mals have  enough  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  pure, 
fresh  air.  Stables  must  be  well  ventilated ;  ani- 
mals often  become  sick  from  breathing  foul  air. 
10.  Lastly,  and  by  no  means  least,  let  strict  clean- 


liness be  observed.  All  animals — even  pigs — kept 
clean  and  curried  are  found  to  maintain  their  flesh 
better,  or  fatten  faster  than  when  dirty  and  ne- 
glected, and  cleanliness  is  more  important  to  health 
than  for  flesh. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Our  Homes. 

"0  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed  1 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  forgoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Ev'n  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  paradise,  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  form'd  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  Wisdom  ;  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind; 
*  *  *  * 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle  ;  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  I 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these? 
Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it;  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings;  bus'ness  finds 
Ev'n  here;  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemploy'd, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life; 
Has  business;"  feels  himself  engag'd  t'  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem, 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  to  be  praised; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize." 

How  beautiful  the  picture  of  a  life  in  such  a 
Home — amid  "  Friends,  books,  a  garden !"  how 
strong  the  contrast  with  the  world  around,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  world. 

By  the  highest  authority  we  have  been  taught 
the  influence  of  "  a  little  leaven  hid  in  three  mea- 
sures of  meal,"  leavening  the  whole  lump — leaven 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  may  appre- 
hend, pervades  and  assimilates  with  itself  the  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  surroundings — and  so  ren- 
ders it  of  vast  importance  that  those  who  have 
under  their  direction  the  Homes  of  our  Society — 
upon  whom  has  rested  the  obligation  to  "  command 
their  children,  and  their  household,"  that  they 
guard  well  the  approaches,  by  which  the  leaven  of 
evil  may  be  introduced  within  their  domestic  circle 
— acquaintance,  friendships,  books  and  publications 
by  the  periodical  or  daily  press,  arc  the  avenues 
whither  concerned  parents  turn  instiuctively.  Even 
drops  of  water  falling  continuously  upon  a  stone 
will  wear  it  away.  It  was  Wilberl'orcc,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  who  expressed  the  opinion,  "  that  a  per- 
son for  three  months  reading  a  (daily)  journal, 
would  become  a  convert  to  its  doctrines."  Surely- 
then  we  should  look  to  the  purity  and  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  their  teachings. 

I  have  recently  heard  of  a  Friend  who  said  to  a 
gtll  >t  .-pending  a  few  days  with  him,  that  the  morn- 
ing paper  was  as  essential  to  him  as  his  breakfast; 


and  that  when  deprived  of  it,  be  missed  it  as  mucl 
as  a  regular  meal — the  narrator  added  that  al 
though  the  Bible  lay  on  the  table  of  his  room,  i 
was  not  sought  with  the  same  frequency  and  eai 
nestness  as  the  Tribune,  Courier,  and  Gazette,  i 
seemed  to  be  frequently  entirely  forgotten  bot! 
morning  and  evening.  For  myself  I  am  willing  t 
acknowledge,  my  own  habit  was  at  one  period,  a 
my  breakfast  table,  to  read  the  morning  paper- 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  there  is  a  large  portio 
of  the  Homes  within  our  borders  where  the  pra( 
tices  are  but  too  much  approximating  to  such  hz 
bits ;  and  where  from  the  objectionable  charactc 
of  many  papers,  there  is  great  danger  the  attacl  I 
ment  to  the  "doctrines"  of  the  daily  journals  wi  i 
continue  to  become  stronger,  as  well  as  attacl  j 
ment  to  the  doctrines  of  Friends  continue  to  b<| 
come  weaker — sitting  more  and  more  loosely  upo  j 
daily  readers — for  this  sort  of  reading  in  man  | 
cases  almost  entirely  supersedes  all  other.  Wl 
see  it  in  the  parlours  of  invalids,  in  the  chambei! 
of  sickness,  and  upon  beds  of  languishing,  whic 
sometimes  have  proved  to  be  beds  of  death. 

But  very  few  among  the  members  of  our  rel  j 
gious  Society,  I  apprehend,  have  reflected  upci 
the  tendencies  or  the  influences  of  a  regular  cour  i 
of  reading  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  illusi'j 
glories  of  battle-fields  with  their  chivalric  dee 
and  heroism,  or  the  general  scope  of  a  large  po 
tion  of  the  daily  materials  of  some  publicatio 
abounding  throughout  our  land,  not  omittii 
detailed  Divorce  histories,  or  minutiae  of  Poli 
Reports ;  with  all  the  acrimony  of  political  stril 
Can  benefit  be  derived  from  familiarity  with  su< 
reading  by  the  aged  or  middle-aged — as  the  yea 
draw  nigh  "  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  th 
which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  wav, 
the  almond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopp 
shall  be  a  burthen,  and  desire  shall  fail ;  beea 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
about  the  streets,"  the  days  when  will  be  realiz 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all 
vanity."    And  in  every  human  probability  niti 
their  effects  be  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  youi 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  daily  finding  the ' 
selves  at  a  period  so  important  as  the  outset  of  th| 
lives,  in  such  coni2)anio?iship  1 — for  its  being  so  c«| 
stant,  and  its  teachings  so  steady,  we  might  alni'ii 
fancy  "thou  seemest  a  real  and  breathing  presencW 
A  sage  of  ancient  time  declared,  "  It  is  of  grlj 
moment  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  every  c| 
is  educated,"  and  Legh  Richmond  so  eminent1! 
recent  days  alike  for  his  virtues  and  for  the  hap" 
influences  shed  about  his  domestic  scenes,  held 
opinion,  "  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  fit  my  c. 
dren  for  heaven,  I  approve;  but  I  must  keep  all 
from  everything  which  is  likely  to  be  a  snare  ol 
temptation  to  them,  or  indispose  their  minds  t* 
serious  or  steady  pursuit  of  their  great  objeK 
He  thought  too,  "  that  although  a  good  schocS 
better  than  a  bad  Home, — a  good  Home  is  |9 
best  of  schools.    Children  are  for  the  most  j 
educated  in  temper  and  habits  of  all  kinds  notljj 
governesses,  but  by  companions,  and  here  al  I 
contingency."    He  likewise  held  that  a  ha| 
Home  greatly  depended  on  associating  some  'I 
ful  pursuit  with  recreation,  and  proper  emplo;')| 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  younger  portions  of 
family.    If  this  be  admitted,  would  it  not  be  'l| 
to  provide  a  turner's  lathe  with  implements  fori 
cupation  in  different  mechanical  employments 
sides  a  choice  selection  of  books,*  that  facilities 


*  Any  person  desiring  to  make  such  a  selection,  lJ 
be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  second  edition  of  Upbti 
Letters,  or  Travels  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  C| 
been  recently  published  in  Philadelphia — a  book  fl 
pily  blending  much  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
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fforded  as  opportunities  occur  when  abroad  or  at 
ome,  to  make  collections  for  commencing  a  cabinet 
f  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  ingenious  in 
rt — with  specimens  of  botany  and  mineralogy — 
s  well  as  possession  of,  or,  at  least  access  to  mi- 
roscopes,  air-pumps,  and  machines  illustrating 
tectricity  and  hydraulics — with  telescopes  for 
rrveying  the  planets  and  wonderful  appearances 
i  the  heavens. 

I  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  mo.  13,  1857. 


It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can  feel  an 
[difference  in  the  issue  of  events.    Of  our  present 

roubles  no  man  can  see  the  end.    They  are,  for 

linately,  as  yet  mainly  commercial ;  and  if  we  are 
ily  to  lose  money,  and  by  painful  poverty  to  be 
ught  wisdom,  no  man  need  seriously  to  despair, 
nd  yet  the  very  haste  to  be  rich,  which  is  the  oc 

i  sion  of  this  wide-spread  calamity,  has  tended  to 
istroy  the  moral  forces  with  which  we  are  to  re 

•  ;t  and  subdue  it. — Late  Paper. 


The  subject  of  differences  amoDg  brethren  has 
'  s-ays  been  a  delicate  one.  These  differences  have 
Uays  been  exaggerated.    If  we  could  but  behold 

3  number  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
le  same  holy  end — burning  with  love  and  zeal  for 
\i  same  blessed  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  ap 
j1  iciate  the  blessedness  of  Christian  unity  and  M- 
3'rship,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  no 
i  rifice  of  personal  feeling  and  no  degree  of  spi- 
ll lal  wrestling  would  be  too  great;  no  trial  of 
I:  faith  and  patience  too  humiliating,  and  no  la- 
llirs  too  arduous,  which  might  be  required  for  its 
f  servation  or  restoration.  We  would  then  be 
c  ;aged  to  look  at  individuals  on  the  right,  not  on 
k\  wrong  side.  We  would  understand  and  ap 
Baciate  one  another.  We  would  forget  wrongs 
(Sfll  injuries  done  to  ourselves.  Oh,  if  we  would 
jcfy  do  this,  in  humility,  we  must  think  less  of 
©•selves,  and  more  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
xy  others ;  we  must  avoid  extreme  statements,  as 
i'he  desires,  designs  and  practices  of  others,  and 
4?s  keep  our  own  hands  free  and  clean. 


A  Colony  of  Canaries. 
l  friend  of  mine,  residing  not  more  than  some 
tbeen  miles  from  London,  has  at  the  present 
liji  a  whole  colony  of  canaries  living  and  breed- 
It,  in  the  open  air.    They  are  free  as  the  air  they 
H  ;the,  unrestricted  in  their  flight,  thoroughly  do- 
^.icated  in  their  habits,  and  tame  as  any  heart 
I  d  desire  them  to  be.    I  will  now  describe  the 
n  where  this  fairy  bird-land  lies  concealed  from 
u prying  eye  of  the  public.    I  have  seen  it  often, 
»t,  revelled  in  the  sight  quite  at  my  leisure.  On 
iJnDg  the  picturesque  mansion,  the  eye  is  arrested 
by,  n  extensive  and  charming  view  from  the  win- 
■cj  Seated,  or  rather  embossed  in  its  own  grounds, 
■a  the  windows  downwards,  there  is  a  verdant 
mi,  extending  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  margin 
tf  large  open  park — there  being  no  interruption 
•  i  almost  unbounded  prospect.  Immediately 
•iguous  to  the  dwelling-house  is  an  ample  shrub- 
Ipi  beautifully  laid  out,  and  comprising  trees  and 
'Aijs  of  all  kinds.    Here  the  birds  nest  and  hold 
Shd  conferences.     This  shrubbery  extends  all 
the  house.    To  the  left,  immediately  beyond 
h(i  ower-garden,  and  in  a  shady  corner,  is  a  sheet 
•>f  iter  overarched  by  trees.    Ilere  the  cattle  re- 
Ktti  o  drink  ;  here,  too,  the  birds  assemble  to  en- 
'Oyhe  cool  breezes,  when  the  blazing  sun  banishes 
m\  from  the  park  and  open  fields.    Such  is  the 
pol  where  dwells  this  happy  family  of  canaries, 
ic  they  live,  day  and  night,  in  perfect  liberty ; 
i*r  they  build  their  nests;  here  they  lay  their 


eggs,  and  rear  their  young  ;  here  they  play — here 
they  sing.  Sometimes  a  nest  is  found  in  a  wistaria, 
immediately  beneath  a  window.  Look  at  it  if  you 
will ;  pass  your  finger  over  the  back  of  the  sitting 
mother ;  it  i3  no  offence.  When  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  three  days  old,  look  at  them,  also,  if 
you  will ;  the  parent  is  pleased,  and  her  offspring 
are  fearless.  So  among  all  the  trees  and  all  the 
bushes.  I  speak  from  actual  experience.  It  is  a 
most  amiable  sight  to  behold  these  pretty  creatures, 
of  all  hues  and  all  colours,  feeding  their  young. 
And  how  the  papas  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
their  floods  of  melody !  Here  let  me  remark,  that 
the  musical  powers  of  the  canary,  heard  in  an  open 
park  or  shrubbery,  are  as  novel  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. When  thus  "  free,"  he  is  heard  to  perfection. 
Birds  in  confinement  are  under  restraint.  They 
sing,  it  is  true,  but  their  song  is  monotonous.  It 
lacks  the  energy  and  spirit  of  a  roving  bard. 
These  birds  are  free  of  the  house ;  they  eat  at  the 
table,  fly  on  the  young  ladies'  shoulders,  and  make 
themselves  quite  "  at  home"  with  the  household. 
Moreover  their  food,  in  choice  variety,  is  placed 
for  them  in  a  very  large  cage  on  the  lawn,  which 
they  enter  by  certain  small  openings.  Would  you 
detain  them,  a  slight,  invisible  cord,  skilfully  touched 
by  a  gentle  hand,  bars  every  point  of  egress.  They 
are  your  prisoners  !  For  a  succession  of  years  has 
this  colony  existed  and  thrived  ;  and  many  a  treat 
have  I  had  while  contemplating  what  may  be  ac 
complished  by  only  a  little  tact  and  a  kindly  dis 
position. — William  Kidd. 


While  Kebecca  Jones  was  lying  sick  with  yellow 
fever,  she  addressed  Thomas  Scattergood  as  fol- 
lows:— "Dear  Thomas,  many  have  fled  from 
the  Truth,  but  the  Lord  will  meet  with  them.  I 
have  been  an  exercised  woman  for  thirty  years 
past,  and  often  grieved  to  see  the  pride  and  for- 
getfulness  of  many  in  our  Society  ;  the  multiply- 
ing of  pleasure  carriages,  formal  visiting,  &c." 
At  another  time,  while  he  was  with  her,  she  said, 
"  there  is  another  dispensation  in  store  for  this 
people,  depend  upon  it, — repeating  it  more  than 
once, — if  the  people  are  not  humbled  by  the  pre- 
sent." 
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son,  and  led  them  to  hazard  an  armed  conflict  with 
a  government  so  vastly  superior  to  them  in  all  the 
resources  of  war.  The  event  is  to  be  greatly  de- 
plored, as  it  must  eventually  lead  to  great  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
human  misery ;  and  we  much  regret  to  see  the  sen- 
timent broached  in  some  of  the  periodicals,  that 
this  last  act  of  the  Mormons  offers  the  best  issue 
that  could  be  presented  for  settling  the  difficulties 
they  have  produced,  as  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity 
for  destroying  their  community,  or  driving  them 
out  of  the  United  States.  But  bad  as  very  many 
of  them  must  be,  and  utterly  abominable  as  are 
their  doctrines  and  practices,  there  are,  we  doubt 
not,  many  poor  ignorant  dupes,  many  innocent 
children  among  them,  who  were  little  aware  of 
the  toils  of  sin  and  corruption,  into  which  they 
were  being  led,  when  they  took  their  journey  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  who  probably  would  be  glad 
to  escape  from  its  infection,  were  it  in  their  power, 
but  who  must  now  abide  the  conflict,  and  share  in 
the  misery  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the  community. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  in  authority  in  our  Go- 
vernment to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  we  profess  to  be 
believers  in  a  religion  which  enjoins  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,  while  the  infatuated  Mormons 
repudiate  that  religion,  and  are  little  if  any  better 
than  heathen,  it  behooves  us  to  show  the  superiority 
of  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  to  seek  to  maintain 
and  secure  the  rightful  authority  of  the  government 
by  means  consonant  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  We  have  a  full  belief  in  the 
power  of  Christian  principles,  and  their  adaptation 
to  all  circumstances,  and  that  if  the  proper  course 
were  pursued,  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  others 
occurring  within  governments  or  between  them, 
could  be  settled  amicably  by  adherence  to  those 
principles,  and  thus  be  a  means  of  spreading  the 
Kedeemer's  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  published  in 
the  daily  papers,  that  Brigham  Young,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mormons,  has,  by  proclamation,  for- 
bidden the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  enter  or 
remain  within  the  territory  of  Utah,  unless  they 
surrender  their  arms  and  ammunition ;  thus  vir- 
tually setting  the  Government  at  defiance.  The 
Mormons  are  said  to  have  entered  into  league  with 
different  tribes  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  roaming  over  the  great  plains  of 
the  far  West,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  outrages  recently  committed  upon  the 
emigrant  trains,  in  which  so  many  human  lives  have 
been  sacrificed.  Eighty  wagons  containing  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States  troops,  and  belonging  to 
contractors,  were  attacked,  pillaged  and  burnt  by 
them.  It  has  been  foreseen  that  the  assumptions 
of  the  leaders  of  these  poor  deluded  people,  and 
the  determination  manifested  by  them  to  set  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  when 
it  came  in  collision  with  their  extravagant  preten- 
sions, or  abominable  practices,  must  sooner  or  later 
subject  them  to  its  coercive  power ;  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that  their  fanaticism 
w  ould  have  betrayed  them  into  premeditated  trea- 


STJMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  31.st  ult. 

Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  had  been  received. 
The  British  army  having  been  strongly  reinforced,  as- 
saulted the  city  on  the  morning  of  Ninth  month  14th, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  it;  on 
the  16th  the  magazine  was  stormed,  and  on  the  20th  the 
whole  city  was  occupied.  The  entire  loss  of  the  British 
is  not  stated.  Up  to  the  16th,  it  was  computed  at  600 
killed  and  wounded,  including  50  officers.  The  natives 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers.  General  Wilson,  the  English 
commander,  directed  that  the  women  and  children  should 
be  spared,  but  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given  to  the  men. 
Many  of  the  mutineers  however  escaped — among  them, 
the  King  of  Delhi  and  his  two  sons.  Considerable  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  at  Calcutta.  General  Havelock's 
force  had  been  increased,  and  he  had  set  forward  for 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  garrison  in  which  still  held 
out  against  the  rebels.  A  few  cases  of  disaffection  had 
occurred  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  financial  crisis  in  this  country  was  severely  felt 
in  England.  The  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  had  sus- 
pended. The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling,  but  are  said  to  be  fully  secured.  Heavy 
failures  had  occurred  in  London,  Manchester,  Perth,  and 
otiicr  places  of  houses,  connected  with  the  American 
trade.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  de- 
creased £154,000  during  the  week.  The  money  pressure 
had  caused  a  decline  of  \d.  a  \d.  on  all  qualities  of  cot- 
ton. Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  8§d  ;  middling,  8§</.  ; 
Uplands,  8-jjd.  ;  middling,  %\d.  The  sales  of  the  week 
were  only  14,000  bales.  Breadstuff's  had  also  fallen.  The 
following  were  the  quotations: — Western  Canal,  27«.  a, 
28.?.  ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  20s.  a30.s.  The  news 
from  India  had  caused  an  advance  in  consols,  notwith- 
standing the  unsettlement  in  financial  affairs.  On  the 
30th,  consols  for  money,  80 £;  for  account,  89J. 

General  Cavaignac  had  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the 
heart. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  undertaken  the  conduct,  of 
public  affairs,  but  the  health  of  the  King  is  said  to  be 
improving. 
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The  Swiss  eleclioas  have  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
liberals. 

More  failures  havs  occurred  at  Vienna,  but  the  worst 

of  the  crisis  was  believed  to  be  over. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg  leave  little  doubt  of  a 
plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  having  been  ar 
ranged  by  the  Czar's  government. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Ninth  month  10th,  had  been  re 
ccived.    The  blockade  of  the  Canton  river  was  strictly 
maintained  by  the  British  fleet. 

Four  Days  Later. — Up  to  the  4th  inst.,  the  Bank  of 
England  continued  to  lose  gold,  giving  rise  to  apprehen- 
sions that  the  rate  of  discount  would  be  advanced  to  9 
per  cent.  The  attempted  launch  of  the  mammoth  steamer 
Croat  Eastern  commenced  at  noon  of  the  3d  inst.,  and  she 
had  moved  several  feet,  when  an  accident  occurred  to 
the  mac  (finery,  which  put  a  stop  to  further  operations. 
These  cannot  be  resumed  until  next  month;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  in  danger  of  settling. 

Submarine  telegraphic  communication  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Africa  has  been  established. 

The  Swedish  diet  had  rejected  the  religious  liberty 
bill,  after  seven  days'  energetic  debate. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  aud  breadstuff's  were 
without  material  change. 

MEXICO. — The  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  are  to 
the  (Jth  inst.  The  country  continues  to  be  distracted  by 
internal  dissensions.  In  Yucatan,  Campeachy  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  government  forces,  but  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  strife.  The  In- 
dians were  at  war  with  both  factions.  The  political 
guarantees  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Mexico  have  been 
suspended,  and  President  Comonfort  clothed  with  dicta- 
torial powers. 

ST.  DOMINftO. — Civil  war  is  raging  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  that  portion  of  the  island  is  said  to  be 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  One  part}'  is  called  the 
loyal,  and  the  other  the  revolutionary  party,  but  their 
respective  views  and  objects  arc  not  stated.  It  is  not 
improbable,  the  Republic  will  soon  fall  into  the  power  of 
tin-  Baytiens. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Treasurer's  statement,  up 
to  the  Oth  inst.,  shows  the  amount  in  the  several  depo- 
sitaries, subject  to  draft,  to  be  $8,758,000.  The  receipts 
for  the  week  were  £580,000. 

The  Minion  In  China. — The  steam  frigate  Minnesota, 
Willi  W.  li.  Reed,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  on  board, 
arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the  7th  of  Ninth  month.  The 
steamer  was  receiving  a  supply  of  coals,  and  would  pro- 
bably soon  proceed  on  the  voyage.  She  left  Norfolk  on 
the  3<nh  of  Sixth  month. 

Kansas. — The  Constitutional  Convention  completed  its 
labours,  and  adjourned  on  the  7th  inst.  A  provisional 
government,  with  General  Calhoun  as  Governor,  was 
formed  to  go  into  operation  immediately.  The  Conven- 
tion passed  a  separate  clause  sanctioning  slavery,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  the  only  section  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  design  to  get  the 
Constitution  accepted  by  Congress,  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  territorial  Legislature. 

Missouri. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  this  State  is 
$10,532,000,  of  which  $15,920,000  has  been  created  on 
railroad  account. 

Walker,  the  Filibuster. — This  individual  was  arrested 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  10th,  the  discovery  having  been 
made  that  his  expedition  was  about  to  sail.  The  next 
morning  he  was  brought  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
and  he  gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to 
appear  on  the  17th,  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
Bgainit  him.  The  same  day,  while  the  steam  frigate 
Fulton  was  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
jPtercept  him,  he  went  on  board  the  mail  boat  for  Mo- 
bile, from  which  vessel,  during  the  night,  ho  got  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  the  steamer  Fashion,  which,  with 
a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
•nd  munitions,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  imme- 
diately sailed  for  Nic  aragua  or  Costa  Riea. 

Thr  .Vermont.— There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  pe-.ple  have  re  solved  on  resistance  to  the  U.  S. 
tn  •! and  may  probably  succeed  in  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion orthe  expedition.  A  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Echols, 
dated,  21  miles  east  of  the  South  Pass,  Tenth  month  13th, 
I85T,  say*  :  "An  express  has  just  arrived  from  Cordon 
river,  and  reports  that,  on  the  night  of  October  5th,  a 
train  of  twenty-six  »  agons  WM  c  aptured  by  the  Mor- 
mons, twenty-five  miles  from  the  Pacific  Spring.   At  the 

same  time  other  trains  were  taken  near  Green  river  in 

nil  seventy-eight  wagons  nnd  loading."  At  the  latest 
accounts,  it  was  supposed,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
V.  S.  troops  would  be  unable  to  get  on,  this  winter,  be- 
yond Fort  Laramie.  On  the  22d  ulL,  the  snow  was 
Seven  inches  deep  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie. 

trmia. — The  steamer  St.  Louis,  from  Aspiuwall, 
armed  at  New  Vork  on  the  Pith,  with  the  California 


mails  of  Tenth  month  20th,  and  $1,170,000  in  specie. 
Two  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  evening  of  the  19th  ult.  The  Indians  had 
attacked  the  settlements  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  driving 
out  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  all  the  stock  and 
provisions.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was  unusually 
dull  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 

Breadstuff*. — New  York. — The  quotations  for  wheat, 
on  the  16th,  were  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  9th  inst. 
Corn  had  advanced  to  81  \  cts.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheat, 
$1.23  a  $1.27;  white,  $1.33;  old  yellow  corn,  80  cts.; 
new,  60  cts.  Baltimore. — Red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.18; 
white,  $1.25  a  $1.45  ;  old  yellow  corn,  72  cts.  a  74  cts.  ; 
new,  55  cts.  a  60  cts. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  382.  A  contract  has 
been  made  by  the  city  with  Forbes  &  Co.,  for  cleaning 
the  streets  for  five  years;  the  compensation  to  be  $345,- 
000  a  year.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  furnish  work 
for  a  portion  of  the  unemployed  poor  on  the  Central 
Park.  The  grading  and  repairs  of  the  streets  will  also, 
it  is  expected,  furnish  employ  for  a  considerable  number. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  122.  Adults,  61; 
children,  '61. 

Money  Matters. — The  general  impression  appears  to  be, 
that  the  lowest  point  of  depression  has  been  reached, 
and  that  trade  and  business  will  henceforth  improve, 
perhaps  slowly,  but  steadily.  The  banks  of  Boston  and 
New  York  have  largely  increased  their  stock  of  specie. 
Those  of  the  latter  city  are  believed  to  hold  about  seven- 
teen and  a  half  millions,  and  could  resume  specie  pay- 
ments at  any  time,  but  are  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  banks  of  the  State  are  not  ready  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Some  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  which 
had  suspended  operations,  have  resumed  business,  and 
others  in  various  parts  are  making  preparations  to  do  so. 
Still  there  will  remain,  it  is  thought,  many  thousands  of 
persons  without  employment. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Fever  at  Lisbon.  —  This  deadly 
epidemic  which  has  desolated  Lisbon,  continued  its  ra- 
vages, up  to  the  19th  ult.,  at  which  period  the  average 
daily  mortality  was  about  sixty.  The  disease  is  said  to 
be  a  species  of  typhus;  in  some  cases  however  resem- 
bling yellow  fever. 

Cholera  is  still  prevailing  in  the  north  of  Europe.  At 
Stockholm,  five  thousand  persons  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Destroyed  by  lightning. — The  ship  Howadji,  from  Bos- 
ton, bound  to  Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  hemp, 
and  tallow,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  3d  inst.  The 
cargo  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  ship  totally  consumed.  The 
captain  and  crew  were  rescued  the  same  night  by  the 
ship  Gutenburg,  of  Hamburg,  and  taken  to  New  York. 
The  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  about  $140,000. 

Railroads. — The  receipts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  the  Tenth  month,  amounted  to  $389,921,  which  is 
$38,226  less  than  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  receipts  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the 
same  time,  amounted  to  $396,191,  which  is  $75,199  less 
than  in  the  Tenth  month,  1856. 

A  Prolific  Vine. — A  vineyard  near  Strasbourg,  France, 
has  a  vine  on  which  1157  bunches  of  grapes  were  grown 
this  season,  producing  156  litres,  or  about  39  gallons  of 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Cowgill,  0.,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  31; 
from  II.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  R.  Knowles,  Henry 
A.  Robert,  Abram  A.  Knowles,  aud  John  J.  Peckham,  $2 
each,  vol.  31  ;  from  Smith  Upton,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol. 
31,  for  Paul  Upton,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Mary  Wing,  $2  each, 
vol.  31,  for  Daniel  Criflin,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  32,  for  J.  Havi- 
lund,        to  27,  vol.  31,  for  Unlet  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol. 

I'cuu  Joseph  Evans  nnd  John  Lewis,  per  Joel  Evans, 
Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  30;  from  George  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
31  ;  from  Joseph  Taylor,  Pa.,  $4.65,  to  52,  vol.  31. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sipnkv  Coatbs,  330  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  07  N.  Ninth  street. 

BlULAB  M.  ELiOKBR,  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  is  wanted  for  Friends' 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

WlLT.IAM  JkSSCTP. 

Job  GUtewouD. 

A  1  In   .,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  Girl: 
Schools.    Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superin 
tendent,  or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Nathan  Shabpless,  Concordville. 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


Died,  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1856,  at.  his  residen 
in  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  80th  year 
his  age,  Rufus  Briggs  ;  a  member  of  Smyrna  Month 
and  P  irticular  Meeting.  He  bore  a  lingering  disea 
patiently,  and  was  resigned  to  his  situation,  waiting 
time  for  his  release  with  a  calm  and  quiet  mind,  ai 
passed  away  with  a  well  grounded  hope  of  an  accef 
ance  through  the  merits  and  mercy  of  his  dear  R 
deemer. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  after 

short  illness,  Alice  Briggs,  widow  of  the  above,  in 
67th  year  of  her  age.    Being  surrounded  with  many  a 
peculiar  trials,  she  was  concerned  to  live  a  consistc 
christian  life,  and  having  finished  her  day's  work,  as 
humbly  trust,  in  the  day-time,  death  to  her  had  no  b 
rors,  and  the  grave  no  victory. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Hamilton,  Madison  coun 

N.  Y.,  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  in  the  84th  year 
his  age,  Zebulon  Weaver  ;  a  member  and  minister 
Madison  Particular  and  Smyrna  Monthly  Meeting 

 ,  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  Marion  Puar 

widow  of  James  Purdie,  late  of  Norwich,  England,  in 
83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  consistent  member  and  dilig 
attender  of  Smyrna  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeti 
N.  Y.  Although  most  of  her  faculties  were  greatly 
paired  by  age,  yet  she  was  pleasant  and  childlike,  i 
is  gathered  home,  we  humbly  trust,  like  a  shock  of  c 
fully  ripe. 

 ,  suddenly,  Alice,  wife  of  James  It.  Boss,  i 

daughter  of  Henry  Knowles  ;  a  much  beloved  and  c|* 
sistcnt  member  of  Smyrna  Particular  and  Monthly  M<| 
ing.    She  was  taken  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  «# 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  in  a  few  hours  deprill 
her  of  speech,  and  apparently  of  her  understand;! 
which  never  recovered.    She  appeared  to  be  a  gi| 
sufferer  from  the  time  she  was  taken  until  within  a  p 
hours  of  her  death,  when  she  became  quite  easy,  |l 
passed  away  like  one  in  a  sweet  sleep,  the  29th  of  Nil 
month,  1857,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age.    She  wi§ 
diligent  attender  of  meeting,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  held  by 
cient  Friends,  and  her  father-in-law  remarked,  he 
never  heard  an  unpleasant  word  from  her  lips  since 
had  lived  in  his  family,  over  ten  years.    In  recon 
the  death  of  this  beloved  young  Friend,  painful  tho 
it  be,  she  having  left  a  husband  and  an  only  chili! 
gether  with  many  relatives,  and  a  large  circle  of 
quaintance,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  company  and  c( 
sel,  yet  they  mourn  not  without  hope,  for  they  do  n 
assuredly  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  sudden 
of  the  call,  she  had  oil  in  her  vessel,  and  her  lamp 
trimmed  nnd  burning,  and  that  she  is  now  at  rest ' 
her  dear  Redeemer. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Mary  H.,  wife  of  Nathanie 

Brown,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Walton 
38  years ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  I'hiladelphia.    She  was  of  a  meek  and 
circumspect  in  life  and  conversation,  and 
her  end  was  peace. 


waiion,  i*  ; 
ng  of  Fri  l  j 
d  quiet  s||  , 
it  is  beli  *  ' 


R0I5B,  PILE  <fc  M'ELflOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i ' 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  < ! 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a  \ 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hous 
Parkersville,  Isaac  B.  Webb,  to  Hannah  Baily,  both 
Pennsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hous 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Robert  Barclay  Jones,  to  Ezraett 
daughter  of  the  late  Ezra  Jones,  all  of  Cheltinghac 
Montgomery  county,  Pa. 
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"Letters  JEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  May  16,  1853. 
<We  left  Gaza  on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  May, 
*i  arrived  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  the  thir- 
t'nth.  After  leaving  the  place  of  quarantine, 
tjcre  we  had  been  kept  four  days,  we  went  into 
t  modern  city  of  Gaza,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
1|  f  distant  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gaza,  and 
6  nt  a  short  time  in  its  bazaars  and  streets.  We 
c  Id  only  look  and  pass  on.  But  judging  thus, 
lUad  the  appearance  of  being  a  place  of  consid- 
Kble  enterprise  and  business;  though  like  the 
Ijes  of  the  east  generally,  it  is  but  the  shadow 
■The  greatness  of  the  ancient  city.  In  leaving 
I  city  we  passed  numerous  gardens  in  a  high 
m:e  of  cultivation.  These  gardens  were  pro- 
l  :ed  for  the  most  part  by  the  high  natural  fence, 
Bned  by  the  intertwining  branches  and  the  large 
■foes  of  the  prickly  pear.  The  gardens  were 
Kceeded  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  by  a 
st  of  olive  trees,  the  most  of  them  very  old, 
eh  extend  a  number  of  miles. 
Ve  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  same  day, 
city  of  Askelon,  another  of  the  Philistine  cities  ; 
k'j  spent  a  short  time  in  wandering  among  the 
■jierou3  scattered  columns  and  broken  walls  and 
Mies  which  testify  strongly  to  a  former  period 
Mi'ealth  and  power.  Like  Gaza  it  is  on  the  shore 
Mie  Mediterranean,  and  was  once  a  place  of  com- 
Wce.  Askelon  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history 
pie  Crusades. 

I  Kbout  sunset  of  the  same  day  we  came  to  Ash- 
Ij.  It  was  to  this  place,  that  the  Ark  of  the 
L  1,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time 
in  amuel  was  brought,  and  placed  in  the  house 
•fl'agon,  the  god  of  the  Philistines.  This  town, 
•ahd  in  the  old  testament  Ashdod,  is  the  Azotus 
Mie  New  Testament.  And  hence  it  is  said  of 
Apostle  Philip  after  his  separation  from  the 
opian  eunuch,  that  he  was  found  at  Azotus. 
country  around  Ashdod  is  not  without  fertili- 
iud  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  As  we 
oached  it,  we  passed  through  large  fields  of 
i,  occupied  by  busy  reapers.  In  a  wide  open 
e  near  the  entrance  of  the  city  were  numerous 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  oxen,  generally  four 
ast,  were  treading  out  the  grain  after  the  orien- 
nanner.  In  a  grove  outside  of  the  city  we 
led  our  tent3  and  encamped  for  the  night, 
seemed  obvious  to  me,  that  the  territory  of 
incient  Philistines,  though  of  very  limited  ex- 


tent, was  originally  of  great  fertility,  and  capable 
of  sustaining  large  numbers  of  people.  Some  of 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to 
them,  imply  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  They  were  certainly  a  powerful 
people  at  an  early  period  ;  and  their  wars  with 
the  Israelites,  in  which  in  the  confidence  of  their 
strength,  they  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God, 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible.  The 
character  and  location  of  the  country,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  territories  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  location  of  the  principal  cities  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  are  such  as  to  strengthen  one's 
confidence  in  the  exactness  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tives. 

From  Ashdod,  which  we  passed  through  with- 
out stopping,  but  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  populous  and  comparatively  flourishing 
town,  we  proceeded  early  the  next  morning  on 
our  way  to  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa. — Deviating 
from  the  direct  route  to  Jerusalem,  we  reached 
this  city  the  same  day. — Jaffa  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  seen  at  a  distance,  had  an  aspect  beautiful  and 
imposing ;  but  which  failed,  however,  to  be  real- 
ized, when  we  had  entered  its  narrow  streets.  It 
is  a  walled  town  with  fortifications.  It  once  had  a 
good  but  small  harbour,  formed  and  protected  by 
the  natural  sea-wall  of  a  continuous  line  of  circu- 
itous rocks  ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  so  diminish- 
ed by  accumulations  of  sand  and  other  things,  that 
large  vessels  anchor  beyond  the  rocks  in  the  open 
ocean.  The  steamers  from  Beirout  to  Alexandria 
and  Marseilles  touch  at  this  place.  A  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  profess  the  Christian 
faith.  The  American  Consul  at  Jaffa  is  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  in  his  religion  an  Armenian  ; 
but  of  that  class  of  Armenians  now  known  as  Bible 
or  reformed  Armenians.  He  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  wealth ;  and  insisted  of  lodging  us  at 
one  of  his  own  beautiful  residences  a  little  out  of 
the  city.  He  seemed  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  rising  wealth  and  power  of  the  American 
States ;  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  American  missionaries  in  Syria, 
with  whose  labours  he  appeared  to  be  well  acquaint 
ed. 

This  city,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
political  and  military  history,  has  also  its  biblical 
and  religious  associations.  Only  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  sea-port  of  that  city.  The  wood  of  Lebanon, 
used  in  the  great  edifices  built  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  was  brought  in  "  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa," 
and  transported  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  by  land. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  Jonah  came,  and  from 
which  he  set  sail  for  Tarshish,  in  disobedience  to 
the  command,  which  required  him  to  go  and  preach 
against  Nineveh.    It  was  here  that  Dorcas  resided 


—celebrated  for  her  good  works;  and  who  was 
restored  to  life  by  the  apostle  Peter.  Here  was 
the  residence  of  Simon  the  tanner,  whose  "  house 
was  by  the  sea-side,"  and  with  whom  Peter  "  abode 
many  days." 

We  reached  Joppa, — If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  ancient  and  historical  name, — on  the  elev- 
enth ;  and  proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  pleasant 


and  flourishing  town  of  Bamleh ; — visiting  on  our 
way  the  village  of  Lyd  the  ancient  Lydda,  men- 
tioned particularly  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  said  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  "  he  came  down 
also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda."  It 
was  here  that  he  miraculously  healed  ^Eneas,  a 
man  who  had  been  eight  years  sick  with  the  palsy. 
And  it  is  added  by  the  historian,  in  speaking  of 
iEneas,  that  "  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron 
saw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ."  Lydda  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "  nigh  to  Joppa;"  and  Peter 
was  here  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people  when 
the  people  of  Joppa  sent  for  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Dorcas.  Christianity 
was  early  established  in  this  retired  place ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  it  was  sustained,  and  that 
it  flourished  here  for  some  time.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  beautiful  remains  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian church. 

Accepting  and  valuing  the  Bible  as  revealing 
the  foundations  of  Christian  hope,  I  cannot  express 
the  satisfaction  I  feel,  in  finding  everywhere  the 
confirmations  of  its  truth.  I  found  these  confir- 
mations at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Malta.  And  on 
the  Nile  which  washes  the  land  of  Goshen  and  at 
the  Red  Sea  which  was  divided  by  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Idumea,  these  confirmations  have  been 
repeated.  They  are  written  as  a  part  of  a  nation's 
history  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  are  inscribed, 
in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  on  the  fallen  columns  of 
Askelon.    I  find  them  here. 

Proceeding  from  this  early  scene  of  the  Apostle 
Peter's  preaching  and  miraculous  labours,  we  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Ramleh  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  ; — which  indeed,  is  but  a  short  distance, 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  Lydda.  It  is  a 
walled  town  of  considerable  size.  It  was  near 
sunset  when  we  arrived.  At  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  its  walls  there  stands  a  lofty  and 
lonely  tower ;  a  memorial  of  past  ages  but  with  a 
history  unknown.  It  is  an  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  and  is  erected  of  hewn  stone  in 
successive  stories,  which  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  top.  Around  it  at  no  great  distance 
are  vaulted  sub-structures,  which  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  a  connection  with  its  history,  when 
that  history  shall  be  ascertained.  It  already  threw 
its  long  evening  shadow  ;  but  we  had  time  to  ascend 
it ;  and  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  to  wit- 
ness the  wide  and  varied  prospect  from  its  summit. 
It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  ; — the  land  of 
fields  and  gardens,  of  the  fig-tree  and  pomegranate, 
the  "  olive  and  the  vine."  The  shepherd  was  re- 
turning with  his  flocks  from  the  fields.  The  fertile 
territories  of  ancient  Pljilistia  were  beneath  u.s. 
The  eye  rested  upon  the  valleys  of  Sharon,  whose 
bloom  has  not  yet  withered.  The  rocky  heights  of 
the  "  hill  country  of  Judea,"  were  in  sight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  only  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  Ramleh,  we  passed  in 
sight  of  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ; — the  scene  of  the 
hard-fought  battles  and  stupendous  miracle  of 
Joshua.  "And  he  said,  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeou  ;  and  thou,  moon, 
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the  valley  of  Ajalon."  And  it  was  thus, 
from  this  time  onward,  that  almost  ever  mountain 
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and  valley  bad  its  Scriptural  associations  and  in- 
terest. After  a  few  hours  travel  further,  we  stop- 
ped again  for  some  time  at  the  ancient  town  of 
Kirjath  Jearim.  Here  also,  as  well  as  at  Ramlah 
and  Lydda,  were  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  of  early  Christian  worship.  Situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  this  town  is  strong  and 
imposing  in  its  position;  and  has  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  valleys  below  and  the  heights 
around  are  covered  with  groves  of  olives.  The 
circumstance,  that  for  twenty  years  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  rested  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  gave  it  a  pe- 
culiar interest. 

We  now  rapidly  approached  the  termination  of 
our  journey-,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  ap- 
proached the  principal  object  we  had  in  view  in 
journeying ; — the  city,  which  embodies,  to  the  Chris- 
tian at  least,  more  interesting  associations  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  built 
upon  a  hill,  or  rather  a  connected  rangs  of  hills  ; 
—  the  hill  of  Ziou,  the  hill  of  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
Acra.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  lofty 
eminences  around  it,  it  seems  to  be  almost  in  a 
valley.  So  that  in  looking  upon  it  we  readily 
felt  the  propriety  of  the  expression  of  the  Scrip- 
tures;— "  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem." "We  approached  it  over  one  of  these  sur- 
rounding heights,  which  is  almost  without  trees 
and  without  vendure.  It  is  thickly  covered  with 
rocks.  And  the  narrow  way  which  winds  over  it, 
is  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult; — so  much  so 
as  to  perplex  even  the  careful  tread  of  the  camel 
and  the  experienced  foot  of  Syrian  horses.  As 
we  passed  the  summit  of  this  difficult  height,  which 
we  were  a  long  time  in  reaching,  we  came  in  view 
of  the  long  irregular  line  of  the  city  walls.  We 
met  many  poor  people,  for  the  most  part  women, 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
They  had  a  cheerful  aspect.  It  was  near  night. 
The  shadows  were  settling  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  We  entered  the  city  on  the  western  side, 
over  the  hill  of  Zion  and  through  the  Bethlehem 
gate.  This  gate  opens  nearly  under  the  massive 
tower  of  David.  As  I  passed  beneath  its  heavy 
arch  I  felt  that  the  desire  of  a  life  was  accomplish- 
ed. What  a  scene !  What  associations  !  Other 
lands  have  their  history,  their  character,  their  as- 
sociations, their  greatness.  But  Palestine,  as  com- 
pared with  all  others,  is  emphatically  the  sacred 
land  ; — the  dwelling-place  of  partriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles  ; — the  scene  of  visits  and  holy  commu- 
nications between  heaven  and  earth.  Every  valley 
is  a  tomb  ; — every  mountain  a  monument.  Wher- 
ever 1  turn  in}-  eyes,  the  diinnc.-s  of  distant  history 
becomes  actual  vision.  I  look  from  my  window, 
and  my  <■  yt-  rests  upon  the  hill  of  Moriah,  upon 
the  -!(•■  "I  the  T<  mple  of  Solomon,  dp 00  the  Mount 
of  Ulives  and  upon  the  supposed  place  of  the  Cruci 
tixion. 

Oh  lnnd  of  men  of  other  dnys  I 

Where  hards  and  ancient  prophets  trod, 
The  laud  of  rapt  Isaiah's  lays, 
The  land  of  David's  psalms  of  praise, 
Land  of  the  men  of  C!od. 

And  if  'tis  not  enough  of  fame, 

To  he  the  home  of  prophets, — then, 
Kniiii  all  thy  lulls  and  rocks  proclaim 
The  higher  and  more  glorious  name 
Of  lhm  vim  ilirtt  Jur  mm. 

In  vain  like  lords  on  ocean's  loam 

When  loosed  amid  a  troubled  sen, 
In  vain  the  sad  in  spirit  roam, 
In  March  of  resting  place  or  home, 
Who  turn  away  Irmn  thee. 

By  thee  the  <r»)  of  donht  is  broken, 

Which  long  to  human  heart*  hud  pressed; 

r.vther  aloBC  Ike  WOt&t  arc  spoken. 

V,  lii.  Ii  "peace  on  earth''  and  love  betoken, 
And  give  the  weary  rest. 


The  clouds  of  Sinai's  mount  proclaim 

The  law  that  wakes  the  spirit's  fears; 
From  Calvary's  heights  the  message  came, 
The  law  of  love  for  that  of  flame, 
Love  for  the  coming  years. 

Land  of  the  Soul  1  forever  dear  ; 

Wide  o'er  the  world  the  words  impart, 
Which  turn  to  hope  despairing  fear; 
Which  dry  the  penitential  tear, 

And  heal  the  bleeding  heart. 
(.To  be  continued.) 


He  who  gazes  long  at  the  sun,  becomes  unsus- 
ceptible of  impressions  from  inferior  luminaries ; 
and  he  who  looks  constantly  at  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, will  be  little  affected  by  any  alluring  ob- 
ject which  the  world  can  exhibit. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  Love." 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  Head, 
was  born  in  Ardee  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1674. 
In  her  youth  she  resided  for  a  time  in  England, 
but  returning  to  Ireland,  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  Lord's  blessed  visitations 
which  had  been  renewed  to  her  soul  from  time  to 
time  during  her  childhood,  being  now  again  gra- 
ciously extended,  she  submitted  thereto.  Many 
and  deep  were  the  baptisms  meted  out  to  her  "  in 
unutterable  love  and  wisdom,  in  order  to  reduce 
self,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, in  which  service  the  Lord  had  need  of  her." 
Through  the  humiliation  of  soul  wrought  in  her, 
she  was  at  last  made  willing,  publicly,  to  espouse 
the  Lord's  cause,  and  as  he  qualified  her,  to  call 
upon  his  people  to  repent  and  do  their  first  works. 
This  was  in  the  year  1697  :  upon  her  marriage  to 
Richard  Jacob  in  1699,  she  removed  to  Limerick, 
where  she  was  of  great  service  in  the  church,  both 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  as  a  labourer  in 
the  discipline  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
of  sound  practice. 

In  the  year  1712,  having  paid  a  religious  visit 
through  England,  her  heart  was  deeply  exercised 
on  account  of  the  many  deficiencies  apparent 
amongst  Friends  there,  the  loss  of  primitive  zeal, 
the  departure  from  primitive  principles  in  most 
places,  showing  the  sad  inroads  which  the  spirit  of 
the  world  was  making,  and  had  made  in  the  reli 
gious  Society  of  Friends.  Before  returning  to  her 
native  country,  she  felt  bound,  in  addition  to  the 
labours  of  Gospel  love  she  had  performed  amongst 
them,  and  the  testimonies  for  the  ancient  and  uu 
changeable  Truth,  which,  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
she  had  been  strengthened  to  give  iorth,  to  leave 
behind  her  a  written  declaration  of  her  exercise 
and  concern  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  pre 
vailing.    That  document  is  here  inserted  : — 

"  An  Epistle  in  true  love,  containing  a  farewell 
exhortation  to  Friends'  families,  which  I  desire 
may  be  read  in  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, throughout  this  nation  of  England. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Who  have  retained  your  in 
tegrity,  love  and  life  in  the  precious  Truth,  and  arc 
making  it  your  cheerful  interest  to  exalt  the  same 
in  the  earth.  To  all  such  is  my  love,  in  the  blessed 
fellowship  of  life  and  peace ; — beseeching  Almighty 
God  on  your  behalf,  that  ye  may  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  set  you  free  ;  taking 
good  heed  that  you  be  not  again  entangled  with 
the  surfeiting  cares  of  this  uncertain  world,  lest 
your  understandings  be  darkened,  and  you  thereby 
he  incapable  of  auswering  the  eud  for  which  the 
Lord  raised  you  up.  Although  you,  who  I  am  at 
this  time  dniwn  forth  in  exhortation  to,  may  not 
be  concerned  in  a  doctrinal  testimony;  yet,  my 
dear  Friends,  you  who  have  known  an  overcoming 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  His  power,  to  you 


it  is  given,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  be  as  pill 
in  God's  house.  1  must  say,  there  is  a  great  w 
for  you  to  do  in  this  day  of  outward  ease.  W 
I  not  pressed  in  spirit,  in  a  sight  and  sense  I  h 
had  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  I  should  at 
time  have  been  silent.  But  for  the  Lord's  st 
and  the  church's  reformation,  I  entreat  the  fa 
ful  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
mighty. 

If  any  inquire,  what  I  have  seen  in  the  LighjB 

the  Lord,  so  mightily  to  obstruct  the  prosperit; 
Truth  in  the  earth,  I  do  with  sorrow  answer,  i 
the  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WORLD,  PRIDE,  COVETO 

ness,  Fleshly  Ease,  with  Self-Interest 

"  Now  that  there  may  be  a  reformation,  whilst 
Lord's  love  and  mercy  is  afforded,  is  the  real  ca 
of  this  epistle.    The  way  to  pro-mote,  and,  I  h 
in  the  Lord's  time,  to  effect  it  to  God's  honour, 
the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the  churches,  is 

"First,  for  the  faithful,  who  are  pillars,  fatl 
and  mothers  in  the  church,  carefully  to  observe 
operation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  thereby  you 
be  enabled  to  set  up  an  holy  discipline  in  your  ( 
families,  being  often  inward,  attending  upon 
Wonderful  Counsellor.  So  shall  you  be 
larged,  in  due  time,  to  gain  upon  each  church  wl 
you  belong  to.  Dear  Friends,  if  ever  there 
need  for  seers  to  be  inward  with  the  Lord,  in  d 
mourning,  the  husband  apart,  and  their  fait! 
wives  apart,  it  looks  to  me  to  be  in  our  day. 
how  is  the  care  and  counsel  of  the  Lord,  wl 
was  conveyed  to  us  through  our  faithful  eld 
with  respect  to  gospel  order,  slighted  ;  and  thei 
a  libertine  spirit  got  up,  both  in  habit  and  con 
sation.  And,  it  is  to  be  feared,  those  uorl 
spirited  ones,  rather  serve  themselves  tban  the 
and  living  God. 

"  That  such  may  be  provoked  to  return  to 
Lord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  I  am  at  this  I 
concerned  to  recommend  the  excellent  met 
which  Joshua,  that  brave  captain  under  the  g 
King  of  kings,  took,  when  he  led  the  childrei 
Israel  into  the  promised  land,  and  divided  unto  t  • 
their  lots.    He  had  powerfully  and  wisely  goni 
and  out  before  them,  until,  by  the  strength  of 
Lord,  they  had  fought  their  battles,  and  subdj 
their  enemies,  taking  cities  from  them,  till  t 
were  grown  a  rich  and  numerous  people,  and 
sessed  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards  ready  plai 
to  their  hands.    Then  this  servant  of  the  L 
who,  no  doubt,  had  a  clear  sight  of  the  dai 
they  were  in  of  forgetting  the  Lord,  the  true 
living  God.  by  whose  powerful  arm  their  fat; 
were  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  aco 
ing  to  his  promise  made  to  his  faithful  serfi 
Abraham, — I  say,  this  wiso  leader  in  Israel  cf 
memorates  the  mercies,  victories,  and  wondt 
deliverances  of  God  to  them  without  the  leasl! 
tcntation,  or  desire  of  honour,  name  or  fame  in 
world,  or  amongst  them.    But  in  a  lively,  po 
ful  exhortation  expresseth  himself  in  these  wol 

"  '  Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  j| 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  put  away  the  jW 
which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  ofK 
Flood  and  in  Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  I 
if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  ch 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  whether  the  j 
which  your  fathers  served,  that  were  on  the  c 
side  of  the  Flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorlte 
whose  land  ye  dwell.    But  as  for  me  and  nvyh 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.'    But  '  if  ye  forsakc^J 
Lord,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then  will  he 
and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  tbnM 
hath  done  you  good.'    And  the  people  said  : 
Joshua,  'Nay,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

"  Dear  Frieuds,  observe  w  hat  influence  this 
zeal  and  godly  resolution  had  upon  the  { 
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iere  appeared  a  willingness  in  tliem  to  put  away 
)se  things  which  grieved  the  Lord,  and  hindered 
;m  from  serving  him  fully  and  freely.  'God 
bid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve 
i.er  gods.' 

r  Now,  my  dear  Friends,  whom  God  hath  blessed 
p  h  a  large  talent  of  grace,  by  which  you  have 

n  enabled  to  make  a  good  confession  to  his  name 
A  truth,  in  holiness  of  life  in  this  land  (where 
:  lot  is  now  fallen  to  travel  up  and  down  in  the 
i  i  of  God,  for  no  other  end  than  that  an  increase 
i  ove  and  faithfulness  may  be  known  in  the  gath- 

1  churches  of  Christ.)  I  beseech  you  look  into 
)  true  state  of  the  church,  and  see,  if  with  me, 
I  cannot  behold  a  great  declension  from  the 
i.iitive  plainness,  simplicity  and  sincerity  which 
|th  led  our  faithful  elders  into.  Oh!  the  tes- 
Iqmies  they  have  left  us  of  the  care  they  had 
Birder  their  conversation  in  words,  habit  and  de- 
ll ment,  so  as  to  answer  the  witness  of  God  in  all 
a  ,  with  whom  they  had  to  do. 
h  With  sorrow  I  lay  before  you,  that,  in  my  late 
nsls,  I  saw  too  many  taking  up  a  fleshly  ease  by 
aag  an  earthly,  carnal  mind  prevail,  even  to  the 
Becting  the  assembling  themselves  together  to 

■  upon  the  Lord,  and  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
nth. 

plhis,  I  know,  is  cause  of  grief  to  you,  faithful 

■  '3.    But,  that  you  may  be  blessed  with  peace 

■  and  leave  a  sweet  memorial  to  after-ages,  let 

■  your  care,  in  each  church,  to  stir  up  the  ne* 
lot  to  a  lively  commemoration  of  the  mercies 
Rod;  and  with  due  care  to  use  your  Christian 

■  >rity  in  the  management  and  settlement  of 

■  own  families,  in  that  decent  order,  we,  through 
feuercy  and  wisdom  of  God,  have  been  estab- 
tbl  in.  For  your  encouragement  therein,  the 
m  will  be  unto  you  a  Sun  and  Shield,  and  grace 
IJiglory, — and  no  good  thing  will  be  withheld 
fci  such,  who,  in  the  love  of  God,  diligently  la- 
■I  hope  and  patiently  wait,  to  see  Sion's  right- 
fcess  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  her  salvation 
f|amp  that  burnetii,  that  the  Gentiles  may  see 
rbht,  and  all  kings  her  glory. 

;11>h !  I  have  to  say,  that  such  sound  pillars, 
f ]  ig  faithful  to  the  end,  shall  be  crowned  with 
»r  honour,  immortality  and  eternal  happiness. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


izil. — From  the  work  of  J.  C.  Fletcher  and 
idder,  on  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  about 
ssued  from  the  press,  we  make  the  following 
ts : — 

MATE — THE  PARAGUAY  TEA. 
ile  in  Paranagud,  I  observed  many  raw  hide 
vhich  the  blacks  were  unloading  from  mules 
'eying  to  the  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
ul  bay.    Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  these 
es,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
each,  consisted  of  mate.    This  substance, 
known  out  of  South  America,  forms  truly 
ncipal  refreshing  beverage  of  the  Spanish 
ans  south  of  the  Equator,  and  millions  of 
are  annually  expended  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
Peru,  and  Chili  in  its  consumption.  This 
Paranagui  containing  about  three  thou- 
habitants,  exports  every  year  nearly  a  mil- 
iars worth  of  mate. 

razil  and  in  Paraguay  it  can  be  gathered 
the  whole  year.  Parties  go  into  the  forest, 
ea  where  it  abounds,  and  break  off  the 
a  (the  tree  is  of  the  oak  family)  with  the 
A  process  of  kiln-drying  is  resorted  to  in 
ds,  and  afterwards  the  branches  and  leaves 
isported  to  some  rude  mill,  and  there  they 
vater-power  pounded  in  mortars. 


The  substance  after  this  operation,  is  almost  a 
powder,  though  small  stems  denuded  of  their  bark 
are  always  permitted  to  remain.  By  this  simple 
process  the  mate  is  prepared  for  market.  Its  pre- 
parat'on  for  drinking  is  equally  simple.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  leaf,  either  with  or  without  sugar, 
is  placed  in  a  common  bowl,  upon  which  cold  water 
is  poured.  After  standing  a  short  time,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use. 
It  must  be  imbibed  through  a  tube,  on  account  of 
the  particles  of  leaf  and  stem  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  This  tube  has  a  fine  globu- 
lar strainer  at  the  end. 

Great  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  tea.  It  sup- 
plies the  place  of  meat  and  drink.  Indians  who 
have  been  laboring  at  the  oar  all  day,  feel  im- 
mediately refreshed  by  a  cup  of  the  herb  mixed 
simply  with  river-water.  In  Chili  and  Peru  the 
people  believe  that  they  could  not  exist  without  it, 
and  many  persons  take  it  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Its  use  was  learned  from  the  natives ;  but,  having 
been  adopted,  it  spread  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  until  the  demand  became  so  great  as  to 
render  the  herb  of  Paraguay  almost  as  fatal  to  the 
Indians  of  this  part  of  America,  as  mines  and  pearl- 
fisheries  had  been  elsewhere. 

It  grows  wild,  and  never  has  been  successfully 
cultivated,  although  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay  to  transplant  it  from  the 
forests  to  their  plantations.  These  attempts  have 
been  considered  by  many  without  result ;  still,  there 
are  others  who  consider  that  the  experiment  justi- 
fies further  efforts,  and  are  urging  at  this  day  the 
domestication,  so  to  speak,  and  the  cultivation,  of 
mate  under  a  regular  system. 

Exchange  on  England. 
The  reason  is  sometimes  asked  why  exchange 
on  England  is  usually  at  a  considerable  premium. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  calculated,  is  thus 
clearly  set  forth  by  a  correspondent  in  the  New 
York  Mirror :  — 

"  The  par  of  exchange  is  determined  by  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  pure  metal  in  the  coined  piece 
which  forms  the  unit  of  price  in  the  different  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world.  The  alloy  is  reck- 
oned of  no  value.  To  simplify  the  matter  as  much 
as  possible,  we  will  waive  all  consideration  of  the 
different  standards  of  fineness,  and  state  that  our 
American  dollar  contains  23  22.100  grains  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  British  sovereign  113  grains  of  the 
same.  Every  reader  may  not  know  that  the  sove- 
reign is  the  coined  piece  of  which  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  the  money  of  account.  A  simple  calcula- 
tion in  the  rule  of  three,  therefore,  determines  that 
the  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling  is  $4  86,  65. 
100  of  our  currency.  Thus,  as  23  22.100  is  to  1, 
so  is  113  to  $4.86  65.100.  But  the  English, 
through  all  the  variations  of  the  mint-laws,  here 
and  elsewhere — indeed  for  ages — have  been  accus- 
tomed to  value  their  pound  sterling  by  the  old 
Spanish  carolus  pillar  dollars,  now  entirely  out  of 
circulation  in  Europe  and  America,  having  all  been 
sent  to  China,  or  gone  into  the  melting-pot.  Of 
these  $4.44  4.100  were  equivalent  to  the  pound 
sterling.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  £>2  per  cent.,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable 
fraction,  to  make  the  present  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  our  currency. 

Thus,  ....  $4.44  44.100 
Add  9£  per  cent.  prem.  of  exch.,  42  22.100 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  when  nothing  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  quotations  of  sterling  ex- 
change are  by  custom  for  bills  at  sixty  days'  sight; 
which,  at  the  le^al  rate  of  interest  here,  involves 
a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  besides  the  time  of  trans- 
mission.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  most  fa- 


vourable rate  of  shipping  specie,  one  per  cent,  is 
the  cost,  including  insurance,  of  laying  it  down  in 
Liverpool,  the  time  lost  being  the  same  in  either 
ease.  Thus,  as  one  of  these  items  balances  the 
other,  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  9^  per  cent,  on 
England,  at  which  rate  generally  it  is  as  well  to 
remit  good  sixty-day  bills  as  specie." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  sentiments  expressed  in  a  work 
by  Thos.  C.  Upham,  appear  true  as  relates  to  the 
low  standard  too  generally  held  up,  by  professing 
christians.  "  It  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  state- 
ment, that  the  expectation  of  the  church  at  the 
present  time,  in  relation  to  present  sanctification 
and  the  peace  attendant  upon  such  santification, 
are  very  low.  And  what  is  still  more  afflicting, 
the  feebleness  of  her  efforts,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  humble  nature 
of  her  expectations."  It  often  appears  to  me,  that 
if  there  were  individually  more  entire  devotedness 
of  spirit  to  the  one  thing  needful — many  would  be 
rejoicing  in  the  comforting  and  cheering  promises, 
(which  most  surely  belong  unto  the  Lord's  faith- 
ful followers,)  whose  feelings  often  prompt  but  the 
mournful  cry  :  "  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am."  As 
our  above-named  author  remarks,  "  It  ought  to  be 
the  feeling  and  language  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Saviour's  followers, — 'But  thanks  be  unto  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  "  Let  us  not  then  be  unmindful  of  the 
command, — "  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  ye 
righteous ;  and  shout  for  joy  all  ye  who  are  upright 
in  heart."  In  reading  lately  the  memoir  of  Mary 
Jane  Graham,  of  Stoke  Fleming  Devon,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  10th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1830,  aged  27  years,  I  could  but  regard  her  as 
one  who  had  appreciated  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges which  are  often  so  lightly  esteemed,  but  which 
are  freely  offered  to  the  patient,  sincere-hearted 
and  humble  christian,  who  endeavours  to  walk 
aright  day  by  day.  The  standard,  she  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  high  one,  and  the  path  straight  and 
narrow ;  yet  felt  that  the  promises  for  divine  aid 
might  be  relied  upon. 

Believing  the  perusal  thereof  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  it  is 
our  purpose  to  offer  a  few  extracts  from  "  The 
Memoir;"  chiefly  letters. 

To  a  friend,  who  had  evinced  some  incredulity 
of  the  genuineness  or  permanency  of  early  impres- 
sions of  religion,  she  thus  writes  : 

"  You  appear,  my  dear  friend,  to  think  very 
early  piety  too  wonderful  a  thing  to  be  true.  It  is 
wonderful,  so  wonderful,  that  when  David  was  con- 
templating the  starry  firmament,  he  was  drawn  for 
a  moment  from  his  meditation  on  the  wonders  he 
there  beheld,  by  the  still  greater  wonder  of  God 
ordaining  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings. 

"But  David's  wonder  and  yours  were  of  a  very 
different  nature ;  he  wondered  and  adored.  Jesus 
too,  that  '  man  of  sorrows'  once  '  rejoiced  in  spirit,' 
because  God  had  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.  *  * 
As  facts  are  the  strongest  of  all  proofs,  bear  with 
me  a  little  longer,  while  I  tell  you  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  a  child,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 
I  knew  a  little  girl,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years 
ago.  She  was  much  like  other  little  children,  as 
full  of  sin  and  vanity  as  ever  she  could  hold,  and 
her  parents  had  not  as  yet  taken  much  pains  to 
talk  to  her  about  religion.  So  she  went  on  in  the 
way  of  her  own  evil  heart,  and  thought  herself  a 
very  good  little  girl,  because  she  said  her  prayers 
every  night  and  morning,  and  was  not  more  pas- 
sionate, wilful  and  perverse,  than  most  of  her  young 
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nights  did  she  spend  in  praying, 
ins  and  tears,'  to  Jesus,  that  he  would 


companions.  The  God  of  love  did  not  think  this 
sinful  child  too  young  to  learn  of  Jesus.  He  so 
ordered  it  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  when 
she  was  just  seven  years  old,  that  she  was  led  by  a 
pious  servant  into  some  almshouses  belonging  to 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  just  been  preaching  at 
them.  The  servant  and  an  aged  woman  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  together,  to  which  the  little 
girl  listened,  and  wondered  what  could  make  them 
like  to  talk  about  such  things.  But  at  the  close  of 
it,  the  old  woman  took  the  child  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and  said  to  her,  '  My  dear  child,  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  your  friend,  now  that  you  are  so 
young ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as  I  am, 
he  '11  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake  you.'  God  sent 
these  simple  words  to  the  poor  sinful  child's  heart. 
She  walked  home  in  silence  by  her  nurse's  side, 
thinking  how  she  could  get  Jesus  to  be  her  friend. 
Then  she  remembered  how  often  she  had  slighted 
this  dear  Saviour,  how  she  had  passed  days,  weeks 
and  months,  without  thinking  of  him,  how  she  had 
loved  her  play,  her  books,  and  her  toys,  and  her 
play-fellows — all,  all  better  than  Jesus.  Then  the 
Holy  Spirit  convinced  her  of  sin,  and  many  long 

with  strong  cry- 
teach  her 

how  to  get  her  sins  pardoned,  and  make  her  fit  to 
have  him  for  her  friend.  Let  me  mention  it  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  seek  Jesus,  that  he 
did  not  disdain  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  this  little 
child.  He  put  it  into  her  heart  to  read  the  Bible 
of  which,  though  she  understood  not  all  yet  she 
gathered  enough  to  give  her  some  comfort.  One 
day  her  attention  was  fixed  on  these  words,  '  The 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.'  Now  something  that  would  take  away  sin 
was  just  what  this  little  girl  wanted;  and  she 
asked  her  father  to  tell  her  who  this  Lamb  of  God 
was.  lie  explained  the  precious  verse.  But  who 
can  describe  the  raptures  which  filled  the  bosom  of 
this  little  child  when  made  to  comprehend  that  the 
'  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  Now  she 
fled  to  Jesus  indeed.  Now  she  knew  that  he  had 
loved  her,  and  given  himself  for  her;  now  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  often  '  chooseth  the  weak  and 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise 
and  mighty,'  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  a  weak  and  foolish  child,  and  filled  her 
with  'peace  and  joy  in  believing.'  *  *  At  this 
moment  she  desired  to  live,  if  she  may  be  made  the 
means  of  converting  one  sinner  to  Jesus ;  but  if  not, 
-\i>-  would  rather  'depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
i-  far  better.'  She  is  far  from  despising  earthly 
Hearings.  Byerj  morsel  she  puts  into  her  mouth, 
the  air  she  breathes,  is  made  sweet  and  refreshing 
by  the  loving  hand  that  sends  it.  Once  there  was 
a  curse  on  all  her  earthly  blessings.  But  now 
'Obrist  hath  redeemed  her  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  her.'  She  would  give 
it  a-  her  living  experience,  and  leave  it  when  she 
goes  liencc  as  her  dying  testimony,  that  'there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  except  to  know  him,  and 
see  others  come  to  him,  and  wash  their  guilty  souls 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  " 

I  ikIit  date  of  the  same  year,  she  writes;  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his 
redeemed  children  speak  this  language, — 4  Cease 
ye  from  man.'  Tut  not  your  trust  in  any  earthly 
comforter.  Lean  not  on  any  arm,  but  the  arm  of 
your  beloved.  '  For  the  hearts  of  the  people'  of 
this  world  '  arc  full  of  idols.'  Self  is  the  great  idol 
that  is  loved  and  honoured  more  than  (!od.  Then 
comes  a  multitude  of  lesser  thing-,  all  subservient 
to  this  one;  and  if  some  little  corner  in  the  heart 
is  reserved  for  God,  or  if  the  shadow  of  a  throne  is 
set  up,  where  he  may  set  on  solemn  occasions,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  great  idol,  then  they  think  all 


is  going  on  well;  and  God  loved  as  much  as  he 
could  reasonably  expect  to^be  loved  by  creatures 
Who  have  such  a  press  of  business  ou  their  hands. 
But  my  beloved  friend,  we  may  not  do  so.  God 
who  has  purchased  us  for  his  own  inheritance,  will 
have  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  dependence; 
and  though  we  must  rejoice  in  the  friends  he  gives 
us,  yet  we  must  not  think  we  cannot  do  without 
them ;  or  that  we  should  go  on  better  if  we  had 
more  of  their  help.  Christ  is  all-sufficient,  and 
teaches,  comforts,  and  reproves  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  and  by  his  own  means."      *  * 

Upon  the  subject  of  conformity  to  the  world,  she 
adds,  "  I  have  read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and 
scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it,  or  what  to  make  of 
it.  O,  that  you  had  some  better  counsellor  than  I! 
for  I  know  not  how  to  advise  you.  I  fear  lest  you 
should  think  me  strict  and  gloomy,  if  I  tell  you  all 


succeed.  Children  so  fed  become,  moreover,  ve 
liable  to  attacks  of  fever  and  inflammation,  affei 
ing  particularly  the  mucous  membranes  ;  and  mt 
sels,  and  the  other  diseases  incident  to  childhoc 
are  generally  severe  in  their  attack.  In  referei 
to  this  last  remark,  a  distinguished  medical  gent 
man  mentioned  to  us,  that  in  families  where  ch 
dren  lived  on  simple  diet,  if  they  were  seized  w 
meazles,  whooping-cough,  mumps,  and  similar  d 
eases,  he  never  called  but  once,  as  he  knew  th  1 1 
was  no  danger;  but  in  families  where  an  oppos  i 
course  was  pursued  be  always  expected  trouble  j 


I  think ;  but  I  will  tell  you  since  you  desire  it 
and  I  know  that  God  is  able  and  willing  too  to 
give  you  joys  so  much  superior  to  every  worldly 
amusement,  that  you  will  wonder  you  could  ever 
think  them  worth  a  thought.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  the  world  and  worldly  amusements  appear  to 
me  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  real 
christian  ;  and  that  we  can  never  enjoy  happy  con- 
verse with  God  till  we  give  them  up.  The  chris- 
tian is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  as  '  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.'  Now  where  the  holy  God 
takes  up  his  abode,  surely  that  heart  must  be  sanc- 
tified and  set  apart  from  every  common  use,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  his  service.  But  can  God  and 
the  world  reign  in  the  same  heart,  or  as  it  were 
reign  by  turns  ?  Shall  we  admit  the  Lord  of  glory 
in  the  morning,  and  shut  him  out  in  the  evening, 
while  we  are  going  to  a  ball  or  a  play  ?  for  we  may- 
be well  assured  he  will  not  go  with  us  there.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  which  reigns  in  such  places,  is 
quite  opposite  to  his  Spirit ;  and  "  the  friendship 
of  the  world"  which  is  there  sought,  is  "  enmity 
with  God."  I  know  this  would  be  called  uncha- 
ritable ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  charitable 
than  the  Bible.  No,  my  dear  friend,  that  cannot 
be  a  proper  place  for  a  christian,  where  religion  is 
the  thing  that  must  not  be  named  ;  and  where 
even  something  in  our  hearts  will  tell  us,  that  such 
subjects  are  out  of  place.  *  *  If  we  are  weak, 
why  go  into  temptation,  against  which  the  strong- 
est have  not  been  able  to  stand  ?  We  may  fall 
into  a  worldly  frame  of  mind  in  the  absence  of  any 
worldly  pleasures ;  but  because  we  have  got  a  cruel 
enemy  within,  shall  we  go  and  expose  ourselves  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  without?  *  *  I  do  ear- 
nestly desire,  that  the  blessing  of  a  single  eye  and 
undivided  heart  may  be  yours.  There  is  no  com- 
fort in  being  an  undecided  christian;  and  Christ 
himself  has  declared  that  such  a  character  is  hate- 
ful to  him.  You  ask  me,  1  How  are  we  to  wean 
our  hearts  from  the  world?'  I  know  no  other  an- 
swer, but  that  which  the  Scripture  gives.  A  be- 
lieving view  of  Jesus  must  make  the  world  look 
dark  and  insignificant :  and  whenever  we  begin  to 
love  it  too  much,  we  have  only  to  apply  to  him, 
who  has  said  to  us,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  over- 
come the  world,'  and  his  might;  power  shall  be 
put  forth  to  enable  us  to  overcome  it  also.'  " 

(To  In!  continued.) 

Animal  diet  bad  for  Children. — There  is  do 
greater  error  in  the  management  of  children  than 
that  of  giving  them  much  animal  diet  very  early. 
By  persevering  in  the  use  of  an  over-stimulating 
diet  the  digestive  organs  become  irritated,  and  the 
various  secretions  immediately  connected  with, 
and  necessary  to  digestion  are  diminished, especially 
the  biliary  secretion,  and  constipation  of  the  bow- 
els and  congestion  of  the  abdominal  circulation 
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For  "  The  Friend  i 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  m  1 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  84.) 
JOHN  KINSEY,  THE  THIRD. 

John  Kinsey,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Kin 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1693. 
was  a  lad  of  quick  parts,  and  having  the  adv 
tages  of  a  good  school  education  as  well  a: 
parental  discipline,  and  submitting  to  the  powe 
visitations  of  Divine  grace  in  his  youth,  he  g 
up  well  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  commun 
As  he  advanced  towards  maturity,  he  incline 
study  the  law,  and  became  a  sound  jurist, 
though  from  his  profession  brought  into  fam 
intercourse  with  the  worldly,  the  selfish  and  con 
tious,  yet  having  submitted  to  the  cross,  and  ki 
ing  the  restraining  influence  thereof,  he  was 
served  from  being  leavened  with  the  spirits  of  t 
around  him. 

Being  employed  to  p'ead  in  a  case  before 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  he  cam 
this  province  for  that  purpose  about  the  begin  ill 
of  the  year  1725.    "When  he  undertook  to  sp 
having  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  was  interrupte 
the  Governor  of  the  province,  William  Keith, 
was  President  of  the  Court,  and  directed  to  reijj 
his  hat.    He  declined  obedience,  saying  th: 
could  not  do  it  for  conscience'  sake.    The  G 
nor,  notwithstanding  this  reply,  directed  the  h 
be  taken  from  bis  head,  and  then  suffered  the  el 
to  proceed.    At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phil  |eb 
phia,  held  Second  mo.  30th,  of  that  year,  thejfl 
ject  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the  memfl 
and  the  representatives  to  the  Quarterly  Me 
were  directed,  after  giving  in  to  that  body  a 
count  of  the  state  of  their  members,  "  to  si 
the  great  uneasiness  Friends  are  under  a) 
Governor's  not  suffering  our  Friend  John  Kijsj 
Jr.,  to  plead  in  the  last  Court  of  Chancery, W 
his  hat  was  first  taken  off  by  an  officer,  whicll' 
meeting  apprehends  to  be  an  infringement  o 
religious  liberties  of  our  community,  and  d 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Quarterly  M( 
therein." 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  representatives  i| 
"that  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  upon  hearinfW 
fully  considering  the  case  of  John  Kinsey  i|» 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  appointed  ten  Frieiff 
wait  on  the  Governor  with  an  address,  showiij* 
infringement  made,  as  Friends  conceive,  on  th>il 
ligious  liberty  secured  to  them  by  law  and  cktl 
and  requesting  the  Governor  that  he  wouh'" 
sider  it  as  such,  and  for  the  future  be  plcal 
direct  that  all  such  impositions  might  be  av  1< 
The  same  Friend  brought  into  this  meeting  '■  > 
thentic  copy  of  the  said  address,  and  of  the 
made  thereupon  by  order  of  the  Governor,  cc  > 
by  the  llcgister  of  the  said  Court,  which,  ^ 
read,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  at  large  <  A 
minutes,  and  arc  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Sir  William  Keith,  Baronet,  Gover* 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. — 


THE  FRIEND. 
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■  "  The  humble  address  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
.  ers,  by  appointment  of  their  Quarterly  Meeting 
i  eld  2d  of  Third  month,  1725,  for  the  city  and 
:ounty  of  Philadelphia. 

:  "  May  it  please  the  Governor.    Having  mature- 
if  considered  the  inconveniences  and  hardships, 
:  hich  we  are  apprehensive  all  those  of  our  com- 
aunity  may  be  laid  under  who  shall  be  required, 
r  obliged  to  attend  the  respective  courts  of  judi- 
.  ature,  in  this  province,  if  they  may  not  be  admit- 
li  without  first  having  their  hats  taken  off  from 
ie  heads  by  an  officer;  as  we  understand  was  the 
ase  of  our  Friend  John  Kinsey,  when  the  Gover- 
or  was  pleased  to  command  his  hat  to  be  so  taken 
ff,  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  speak  in  a 
>iuse  depending  at  the  last  Court  of  Chancery, 
fter  he  had  declared  that  he  could  not,  for  con- 
jience,  comply  with  the  Governor's  order  to  him- 
;lf  to  the  same  purpose  ;  which,  being  altogether 
*ew  and  unprecedented  in  this  province,  was  the 
.  tore  surprising  to  the  spectators,  and  as  we  con- 
bive,  however  slight  some  may  account  it,  has  a 
sndency  to  the  subversion  of  our  religious  liberty, 
t  "  We,  therefore,  crave  leave  to  represent  to  the 
i  i  overnor,  That  this  province,  with  the  powers  of 
jDvernment,  was  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to 
iir  late  Proprietor,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  said 
rant,  was  well  known  to  dissent  from  the  national 
i  ay  of  worship,  in  divers  points,  and  particularly 
i  ;t  that  part  of  outward  behaviour  of  refusing  to 
»jiy  unto  man  the  honour,  that  he,  with  all  others 
mi  the  same  profession,  believed  to  be  due  only  to 
Mie  Supreme  Being,  in  which  they  on  all  occasions 
ave  supported  their  testimony,  so  far  as  to  be  fre- 
i  ,aently  subjected  to  the  insults  of  such  as  required 

■  jiat  homage, 
i  "  That  the  principal  part  of  those,  who  accom- 

i  iinied  our  said  Proprietor,  in  the  first  settlement 
f  I:  this  colony,  with  others  of  the  same  profession, 
i  ,  ho  have  since  retired  into  it,  justly  conceived, 
faat,  by  virtue  of  the  said  powers,  granted  to  our 

I  roprietor,  they  should  have  a  free  and  unques- 
tioned right  to  the  exercise  of  their  religious  prin- 
i  i pies,  and  their  persuasion,  in  the  aforementioned 
|9>int,  and  all  others,  by  which  they  were  distin- 

uiahed  from  those  of  other  professions;  and  it 

I I  ems  not  unreasonable  to  conceive  an  indulgence 
i  itended  by  the  Crown,  in  graciously  leaving  the 
.  lodelling  of  government  to  him  and  them,  in  such 
i  lanner,  as  may  best  suit  their  circumstances,  which 

*  i •pears  to  have  been  an  early  care  in  the  first  Le- 
gators, by  several  acts,  as  that  for  liberty  of 

(  inscience,  and  more  particularly  by  a  law  of  this 
I  ;  ovince  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  King  William, 
I  i  ap.  92,  now  in  force  ;  it  is  provided  that  '  in  all 
.  lurts,  all  persons  of  all  persuasions  may  freely 
ipear  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their 

#  |/n  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own 
t  -  use,  or,  if  unable,  by  their  friends;'  which  pro- 
»  i?ion  appears  to  be  directly  intended  to  guard 
4  l  ainst  all  exceptions  to  any  persons  appearing  in 
I  eir  own  way  as  our  Friend  did  at  the  aforesaid 

■  I  |>urt. 

J  I  "  Now  though  no  people  can  be  more  ready  or 
I  tiling,  in  all  things  essential,  to  pay  all  due  re- 
f  i  rd  to  superiors,  and  to  honour  the  courts  of  jus- 
.1  j  e,  and  those  who  administer  it,  yet,  in  such 
Hints  a3  interfere  with  our  conscientious  persua- 
|M  ns,  we  have  openly  and  firmly  borne  our  testi- 
I  j>ny  in  all  countries  and  places,  where  our  lots 
4  1  ve  fallen. 

1   "  We  must,  therefore,  crave  leave  to  hope,  from 
j :  reasons  here  humbly  offered,  that  the  Governor, 
|ien  he  has  fully  considered  them,  will  be  of  opi- 
:   im  with  us,  that  we  may  justly  and  modestly 
,  4  im  it,  as  a  right,  that  we  and  our  Friends  should 
?  all  times  be  excused  in  this  government,  from 


any  compliances  against  our  conscientious  persua- 
sions, and  humbly  request  that  he  would,  for  the 
future,  account  it  as  such  to  us. 

"  Thy  assured  well-wishing  friends, 
"  Signed  by  appointment  of  the  said  meeting. 
Richard  Hill,  John  Goodson, 

Richard  Hayes,  Rowland  Ellis, 

Morris  Morris,  Rees  Thomas, 

Anthony  Morris,  Samuel  Preston, 

Evan  Evans,  William  Hudson. 

The  entry  on  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery made  by  order  of  the  Governor,  on  receiving 
the  above  address  follows: — 

"  On  consideration  had  of  the  humble  address, 
presented  to  the  Governor,  this  day  read  in  open 
Court,  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  ordered,  that  the  said  address  be  filed 
with  the  Register,  and  that  it  be  made  a  standing 
rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  all  time  to  come,  that  any  prac- 
titioner of  the  law,  or  other  officer,  or  person  what- 
soever, professing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  may  and  shall  be  admitted,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  speak,  or  otherwise  officiate,  and  apply 
themselves  decently  unto  the  said  court,  without 
being  obliged  to  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of 
uncovering  their  heads,  by  having  their  hats  taken 
off,  and  such  privilege  hereby  ordered  and  granted 
to  the  people  called  Quakers,  shall  at  no  time  here- 
after be  understood,  or  interpreted,  as  any  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  the  said  court,  but  shall  be 
taken  only  as  an  act  of  conscientious  liberty,  of 
right  appertaining  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
said  people,  and  agreeable  to  their  practice  in  all 
the  civil  affairs  of  life." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Various  Gases. — The  use  of  gas  in  any 
form,  is  comparatively  modern.  Coal  gas  has  been 
known  as  an  inflammable  substance  for  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  received  from  different  che- 
mists different  names.  But  no  practical  use  of  this 
discovery  was  made  for  a  long  time.  A  German 
chemist,  Becher,  attempted  something  of  this  sort 
about  the  year  1760,  and  entirely  failed  ;  and  it 
was  not  for  many  years  afterwards  that  any  pro- 
gress was  made  in  that  direction.  In  1785,  Lebon 
proposed  to  procure  illuminating  gas  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  In  1792,  Murdoch  first  applied 
coal  gas  to  purposes  of  illumination,  and  made  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  process  and  its  results 
in  1802.  Illuminating  gas  is  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas — which  is  synonymous  with  bi-car- 
buretted  and  per-carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
term  defiant  gas,  or  marsh  gas  refers  to  the  same 
product.  There  is  a  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  containing  but  half  the  proportion  of  carbon 
required  in  illuminating  gas,  and  possessing  very  lit- 
tle illuminating  power.  This  is  always  mixed,  more 
or  less,  with  the  heavy  oil  gas,  requires  less  purify- 
ing than  coal  gas,  for  it  contains  no  sulphur,  and 
less  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  one  gallon  of  it  produces 
ninety  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  illuminating  power  of 
oil  gas  is  to  that  of  the  best  coal,  as  2  to  1 ;  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  oil  gas  varies  from  .445  to  1.100. 
In  Rheims,  gas  is  produced  from  the  soap  suds 
used  to  free  woolens  from  grease.  The  soap  water 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  when  the 
fat  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  this  is  re- 
melted  and  purified  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  to 
effect  a  clarification,  then  with  crude  soda,  to  make 
soap,  and  the  residue  is  distilled  in  retorts,  like  rosin, 
for  the  production  of  gas.  One  pound  of  rosin 
yields  from  ten  to  twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  illu- 
minating power  of  which  compared  with  that  of 
coal  gas,  is  as  3  to  2,  and  with  that  of  oil  as  3  (o  4. 


Selected. 

"Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  which  is  my  re- 
fuge even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no 
evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy 
dwelling." — Psalms  xci.,  9,  10. 

Call  Jehovah  thy  salvation, 

Rest  beneath  the  Almighty's  shade  ; 
In  his  secret  habitation, 

Dwell,  nor  ever  be  dismayed ; 
There  no  tumult  can  alarm  thee, 

Thou  shalt  dread  no  hidden  snare; 
Guile,  nor  violence  can  harm  thee, 

In  eternal  safeguard  there. 

From  the  sword  at  noon-tide  wasting 

From  the  noisome  pestilence, 
In  the  depth  of  midnight  blasting, 
God  shall  be  thy  sure  defence. 
Fear  not  thou  the  deadly  quiver  ; 

When  a  thousand  feel  the  blow; 
Mercy  shall  thy  soul  deliver, 

Though  ten  thousand  be  laid  low. 

Only  with  thine  eye,  the  anguish 

Of  the  wicked  thou  shalt  see, 
When  by  slow  disease  they  languish, 

When  they  perish  suddenly: 
Thee,  though  winds  and  waves  be  swelling, 

God,  thine  hope  shall  bear  through  all ; 
Plague  shall  not  come  nigh  thy  dwelling, 
Thee  no  evil  shall  befall. 

He  shall  charge  his  angel-legions, 

Watch  and  ward  o'er  thee  to  keep 
Though  thou  walk  through  hostile  regions, 

Though  in  desert  wilds  thou  sleep. 
On  the  lion  vainly  roaring, 

On  his  young  thy  foot  shall  tread, 
And  the  dragon's  den  exploring, 

Thou  shalt  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

Since  with  pure  and  firm  affection, 

Thou  on  God  hast  set  thy  love, 
With  the  wings  of  his  protection, 

He  will  shield  thee  from  above ; 
Thou  shalt  call  on  him  in  trouble, 

He  will  hearken,  he  will  save; 
Here,  for  grief  reward  thee  double, 
Crown  with  life  beyond  the  grave. 


Selected. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

BY  R.  S.  mCHOLS. 


I  bless  Thee  for  the  sunshine  on  the  hills, 

For  heaven's  own  dew-drops  in  the  vales  below, — 
For  rain,  the  parent  cloud  alike  distils 

On  the  fond  bridegroom's  joj'— the  mourner's  woe  ! 
And  for  the  viewless  wind,  that  gently  blows 

Where'er  it  listeth,  over  field  and  flood, 
Whence  coming,  whither  going,  no  man  knows, 

Yet  moved  in  secret  at  Thy  will,  O  1  God  I 
Ev'n  now  it  lifts  a  ring  of  shining  hair 

From  off  the  brow  close  to  my  bosom  pressed — 
The  loving  angels  scarce  have  brows  more  fair 

Than  this,  that  looks  so  peaceful  in  its  rest: — 
We  bless  Thee  I  Father,  for  our  darling  child, 

Oh  1  like  Thine  angels  make  her,  innocent  and  mild  ! 

I  rise,  and  bless  Thee,  for  the  morning  hours; 

Refreshed  and  gladdened  by  a  timely  rest. 
When  thoughts,  like  bees,  rove  out  among  the  flowers, 

Still  gathering  honey  where  they  find  the  best: 
And  for  the  gentle  influence  of  the  night, 

Oh  I  heavenly  Father  I  do  we  bend  the  knee, 
That  shuts  the  curtains  of  our  mortal  sight, 

Yet  leaves  the  mind,  with  range,  and  vision  free, 
For  dreams  !  the  solemn,  weird,  and  strange  that  come 

And  bear  the  soul  to  an  elysian  clime, — 
Unveiling  splendours  of  that  better  home, 

Where  angels  minister  to  sons  of  time! 
For  all  thy  blessings  that  with  sleep  descend, 

Our  hearts  shall  praise  Thee,  God,  our  Father  and  our 
friend  I 


More  of  thy  presence  Lord  impart, 
More  of  thy  image  let  me  bear; 

Erect  thy  throne  within  my  hcurt, 
And  reign  without  a  rival  there. 

Grant  these  requests,  I  ask  no  more, 
But  to  thy  care  the  rest  resign,— 

Sick,  or  in  health,  or  rich,  or  poor, 
All  shall  be  well,  if  thou  art  mine. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Hacking  Animals. — The  farmer  is  the  "school 
master"  of  his  herds.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
doiug  daily  as  he  allows  them  to  do.  They  show 
training,  or  the  want  of  it.  They  fly  at  his  ap- 
proach, or  welcome  him.  They  are  gentle,  or  not, 
as  he  teaches  them  to  he.  They  watch  his  feet  if 
he  is  accustomed  to  kicking  them.  They  kick  back 
if  he  allows  it.  Nothing  adds  to  the  market  value 
of  farm  stock  more  materially,  with  so  little  cost, 
as  the  habits  acquired  in  youth.  The  cow  the 
horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog  are  valued  much  accord- 
ing to  their  habits  or  education — so  is  the  man.  The 
horse  is  frequently  carefully  trained — so  is  the  dog ; 
the  ox  and  cow  are  as  frequently  "walloped"  into 
duty  as  any  other  way.  I  cannot  see  the  propriety 
in  ottering  premiums  for  well  trained  speed  horses, 
and  not  for  plough  or  draught  horses,  or  oxen  aiid 
well  trained  cows.  In  real  importance  to  the  farmer, 
the  latter  are  far  preferable.  I  would  wish  to  urge 
upou  the  fanner  and  the  farmer's  sons  the  impor- 
tance of  careful,  thorough  training  of  all  farm  ani- 
mals.  Use  them  tenderly  and  gently  at  all  ages, 
and  you  will  see  them  manifest  pleasure  rather  than 
fear  at  your  presence.  In  teaching  them  to  work 
or  to  perform  any  duty  you  need  to  be  thorough, 
not  harsh  ;  kind,  not  cruel ;  and  your  forbearance 
will  gain  their  labour,  and  your  kindness  their  love. 
— Gen,  Farmer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  great  danger  of  falling  away  from  a  good 
condition,  wherein  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
power  had  been  known,  was  exemplified  in  a  com- 
pany of  people  George  Fox  met  with  in  his  early 
travels.  In  1651  he  says,  "I  went  to  Cleveland, 
amongst  those  people  that  had  tasted*of  the  power 
of  God.  They  had  formerly  had  great  meetings, 
but  were  then  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  heads  of 
them  turned  Ranters.  I  told  them  that  after  they 
had  such  meetings,  they  did  not  wait  upon  God  to 
feel  his  power  to  gat/icr  their  minds  inward,  that 
they  might  feel  his  presence  and  power  amongst 
them  in  their  meetings,  to  sit  down  therein  and 
wait  upon  Him  ;  for  they  had  sj>olcen  themselves 
dry  ;  they  had  spent  their  portions,  and  not  living 
in  tluit  which  they  spake  qf\  they  were  now  become 
dry.  They  had  some  kind  of  meetings  still,  but 
were  grown  li^ht  and  loose.  My  message  unto 
them  from  the  Lord  was,  That  they  should  all 
come  together  again,  and  wait  to  feel  the  Lord's 
power  and  Spirit  in  themselves,  to  gather  them  to 
Christ  that  they  might  be  taught  of  Him,  who 
'  Learn  of  me.'  Wheu  they  had  declared 
that  which  the  Lord  had  opened  to  them,  then  the 
people  were  to  receive  it,  and  the  speakers  and  the 
li'-an  rs  irrrr  to /ire  in  that  themselves. 


come  to  nothing,  and  may  lead  others  out  of  the 
humility  and  innocency,  with  which  the  Truth 
clothes  its  faithful  followers.  A  want  of  firmness 
in  men  and  women  who  have  known  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd,  to  resist  innovations  upon  sound 
principles,  and  breaches  of  order,  will  land  them 
in  weakness,  and  will  give  unsanctified  boldness  to 
those  who  pretend  to  stand  for  the  Truth,  but  are 
secretly  sowing  discord  among  brethren,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  strength  and  harmony  of  Society. 
"  Brethren,"  said  the  apostle,  "  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits."  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  try  spirits,  but  by  being  centred 
in  ourselves  to  the  all-searching  Spirit  of  Him, 
whose  "  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,"  and  who 
walks  "  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," 
and  sees  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  "  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,"  but  seeks  M  to  seduce  his  ser- 
vants." He  said,  "I  will  kill  her  children  with 
death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am 
He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I 
will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works."  What  was  applied  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Thyatira,  may  be  applicable  to 
churches  in  this  day,  particularly  to  those  who 
have  been  greatly  favoured,  if  they  slight  the 
blessings  which  have  been  peculiarly  dispensed  to 
them.  Not  only  are  the  spirits  of  others  to  be 
tried,  by  the  discernment  which  Christ  gives,  but 
it  is  all  important  that  every  one  should  seek  to 
know  his  own  spirit,  whether  he  be  actuated  by  the 
love  of  God,  yea  or  nay.  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,"  said  the  Redeem- 
er, "  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 


Attempt  to  Launch  the  Great  Eastern. 
We  regret  to  announce  that  the  first  attempt  to 
launch  this  great  Leviathan  has  been  afailure.  To 
understand  what  has  been  done,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  describe  the  preparations  which  were  made 
to  ensure  success.  These  preparations  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — the  means  to  restrain  her 
motion  in  case  her  movement  into  the  water  was 
too  rapid,  and  the  apparatus  used  to  start  her  off 
or  to  accelerate  her  descent  if  found  too  tardy.  All 
the  props  or  stays  which  supported  the  great  ship 
while  she  was  building  being  removed,  she  rested 
on  two  huge  cradles,  placed  about  140  feet  apart, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  her  centre.  These 
cradles  were  faced  at  the  bottom  with  iron  plates  ; 
these  iron  plates  rested  freely  on  iron  rails  placed 
parcllcl  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  firmly  bolted  to  two  platforms  of 
wood,  each  forming  a  slope  or  inclined  plane  of 
But  when  j  about  one  inch  in  twelve.  The  cradles  may  be  re- 
y  I'1'  tto  more  to  declare,  but  went  to  seek  regarded  as  two  iron-shod  sledges,  which  were 
t  >rins  without  Life,  that  made  themselves  dry  and  intended  to  slide  down  the  surface  of  the  rails  of 


barren,  and  the  people  also;  and  from  thence  came 
all  their  loss;  for  the  Lord  renews  his  mercies  and 
hil  rtrangth  to  them  that  wait  upon  Him.  The 
heads  of  them  came  to  nothing ;  but  most  of  the 
people  were  convinced,  and  received  God's  ever- 
lasting truth,  and  continue  a  meeting  to  this  dav 
nitting  under  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
t  heir  Saviour." 

It  Lfl  not  probable  those  people  had  any  church 


the  two  slopes  called  ways,  bearing  with  them  the 
ship  into  deep  water. 

The  great  novelty  of  this  arrrangement  did  not 
consist  in  intending  to  launch  the  ship  sideways, 
for  this  has  been  done  again  and  ajrain  in  India 
and  America  with  great  success.  The  untried 
part  was  the  use  of  two  iron  surfaces  in  contact 
while  sliding  the  ship  into  the  water.  Hitherto, 
greased  wood  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  suf- 


linc.  This  was  before  i'ri,  ■nds  had  setup  licient  amount  of  grease  being  applied  to  prevent  the 
111  •  for  discipline,  ami  .  tal.li  hed  the  excel-  weight  of  the  >hip  squeezing  it  out  so  as  to  briuir 

lent  church  government,  which,  as  it  was  kept  to,  |  the  surface  of  the  naked  wood  together.  In  point 
v'  1  '  n  !l  •'•  .'-  I  1  «•■•  '  •]■■  1  '  '  1  the  weak  an  1  of  fact,  the  friction  down  the  .-lope  is  usually  that 
inexperienced.  We  may  now  have  many  in-true-  of  a  greased  surface  in  contact  with  grease.  Now 
tors  yet  few  fathers;  and  if  their  instructions  and  the  retardation  produced  by  this  is  well  known, 
denunciations  spring  from  the  imagination,  and  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  if  the  slope  be 
they  think  they  are  above  the  discipline,  and  the  made  1  iu  24  the  ship  will  not  move,  if  1  in  IS  it 
decisions  of  the  church,  adopted  under  the  direc-jwill — a  little  too  fast,  perhaps,  but  this  over-speed 
tiona  of  the  great  Head,  such  will  run  out  and  Jean  readily  be  checked  by  mechanical  appliances. 


The  behaviour  of  the  iron  sledge  in  contact  wit 
iron  was  unknown,  and  therefore  there  was  no  dat 
for  the  inclination  of  the  slope,  when  these  tw 
metals  were  in  contact.  The  same  slope  was  use 
which  was  known  to  be  successful  for  greased  sui 
faces  of  wood.  Any  difference  in  the  friction  c 
the  two  was  sought  to  be  compensated  for  by  givin 
the  rails  a  good  coating  of  black  lead,  this  substanc 
being  used  frequently  as  an  antifrictional  mediun 
Dealing,  therefore,  with  conditions  altogethe 
untried  in  ship  launching,  it  was  necessary  t 
make  ample  preparations  for  two  contingencies 
over  speed  or  too  little.  The  former  was  evident 
ly  anticipated.  Two  huge  drums,  like  the  wind 
lass  of  a  ship  used  for  hauling  in  the  anchor,  wer 
firmly  attached  to  strong  foundations  fixed  on  pile 
driven  into  the  earth.  Over  each  of  these,  iro 
cables,  of  the  same  strength  as  those  intended  t 
hold  the  monster  ship  at  anchor,  were  wound  roum 
till  each  drum  supported  sixty  tons  of  cable.  On 
extremity  of  the  cable  passed  round  each  drut 
was  firmly  fastened  to  the  cradle,  in  front  of  th 
centre  of  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  other  wa 
fast  moored  to  the  earth.  As  the  ship  should  mov 
down  the  slope,  the  cables  would  wind  off  th 
drums,  and  this  motion  could  be  instantly  checker 
by  a  friction  band  of  iron  passed  round  the  ch 
cumference  of  two  wheels  at  either  extremity  of  th| 
drum.  These  friction  bands  could  be  brought  intj 
instant  play  by  means  of  powerful  levers,  actin 
on  them  so  as  to  bring  their  surfaces  into  conta 
with  those  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels  attache 
to  the  drums.  Sufficient  mechanical  and  manm 
force  manned  these  four  levers,  to  counteract  th 
whole  weight  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  hold  her  sti 
midway  during  her  descent,  if  necessary,  provide 
only  the  cables  resisted  the  tension  brought 
bear  on  them.  We  must  notice  in  passing,  th 
these  friction  drums  and  wheels  had  winches,  cog 
wheels  and  other  machinery  attached  to  one  e 
tremity,  which  had  been  used  to  wind  the  heav 
cables  round  them.  Such  were  the  powerful  an 
well  devised  means  to  check  any  undue  speed. 

To  start  the  cradles  into  motion,  powerful  hyj 
draulic  apparatus  was  used,  which  was  capable  (I 
acting  so  as  to  push  them  about  three  feet  foil 
wards.    If  more  force  than  this  were  necessarjl 
it  was  provided  for  by  three  means.    A  strom 
cable  was  passed  round  the  extremity  of  the  shal 
of  the  Archimedean  screw  at  the  afterpart  of  thi 
ship,  carried  out  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  passel 
round  a  block  iu  a  lighter,  firmly  moored,  an 
brought  back  again  to  the  shore,  where  a  smalj 
stationary  steam-engine  was  placed  to  haul  it  ii| 
and  bring  any  reasonable  amount  of  pressure  t 
bear  upon  it.    Another  steam-engine  and  simila 
apparatus  was  used  for  a  cable  firmly  fixed  to  th 
bow  of  the  ship.    Lastly,  cables  were  fastened  t 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  carried  out  to  foul 
lighters  moored  in  mid-river,  with  mechanical  an 
paratus  on  board  them,  well-manned,  to  drag  th 
centre  of  the  ship  forward  if  necessary. 

Having  now  made  our  readers  acquainted  wit) 
the  mechanical  appliances  used,  we  shall  proceel 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  day's  proceeding: 
The  river  was  crowded  with  craft  of  every  8M 
cription,  weighed  to  the  water's  edge  with  livin 
freight.    Every  available  spot  on  both  sides  of  thj 
river,  where  a  glimpse  of  the  ship  could  be  caugbj 
was  filled  with  expectant  spectators.    About  on 
o'clock,  the  excitement  of  all  was  raised  to  thl  I 
highest  pitch.    The  busy  group  of  industrious  hi 
bourers,  who  had  been  engao-ed  in  blackleadin 
the  rails  of  the  ways  with  brushes  and  paint-pot 
began  to  diminish.    A  few  were  left,  scattering 
masses  of  powdered  blacklead,  like  sand.  Ai 
length  these  retired.    All  seemed  ready  ;  but  tw 
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men  remained,  one  on  each  'way,  standing  near  a 
rope  ladder,  by  means  of  -which  they  might  escape 
into  the  ship  as  soon  as  the  cradle  should  reach  the 
water.  A  young  gentleman  took  his  place  on  a 
high  platform,  erected  near  the  afterpart  of  the 
ship,  with  his  theodolite  duly  placed,  to  mark  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  The  tide  is  rushiDg  in,  hut  it 
:has  yet  only  covered  half  the  slope  of  the  ways. 
:Ihe  shout  is  heard,  "  she  moves  !"  and  so  she  does 
— the  aft-part  faster,  however,  than  the  fore.  Her 
;peed  is  instantly  checked,  and  she  is  still, 
i  Now,  each  anxious  spectator  congratulates  his 
irieghbour.  She  glides  beautifully  down — she  is 
mder  control ;  surely,  all  is  well,  and  the  attempt 
i  vill  be  a  triumphant  success.  Alas,  soon  the  ru- 
mour is  passed  along  that  the  motion  was  prema- 
iure — that  it  has  been  checked  by  a  sad  accident. 
:\.s  the  turn  or  two  of  the  cable  round  the  drum, 
placed  to  check  the  motion  of  the  after-cradle, 
rave  to  the  movement  of  the  ship,  the  winch-han- 
iles,  attached  to  its  gear,  revolved  with  frightful 

elocity,  hurling  five  unfortunate  men  into  the  air, 
ind  scattering  broken  cog-wheels  among  the  crowd. 

hree  of  these  unfortunate  men,  we  regret  to  hear, 
■  ere  severely  injured. 

I  This  is  a  sad  damper ;  nevertheless  Mr.  Brunei 
:od  other  officials  are  seen  examining  the  ways, 
i  he  fore-cradle  is  found  to  have  advanced  three 

I  i  et  forward  ;  the  aft  one  about  four  feet  six  inches. 

:  i  ll  are  still  sanguine.  We  wait  but  for  high  water, 
i  n  hour's  anxious  watching,  and  the  tide  covers 
i.e  ways,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  keel  of  the 
nip.  The  labourers  are  all  engaged  in  the  four 
uhters  moored  opposite  the  middle  of  the  ship, 

:  mtening  the  cables  attached  to  them.    Their  work 

.  i  either  fruitless  or  considered  so-;  and  a  steam- 

I  ig  removes  all  the  lighters  out  of  the  expected  way 
i  the  ship.    Signals  are  made,  the  fixed  steam- 

I  igines  draw  in  the  cables  attached  to  the  fore  and 
;  of  the  ship.    The  cables  tauten,  but  the  huge 

•:<  -mster  stirs  not.    A  snap  followed  by  a  whirl  and 

r  irr,  is  heard,  and  the  cable  attached  to  the  fore- 

f  irt  of  the  ship  is  broken  simultaneously  with  the 
1  z-wheels  of  the  steam-engine  working  it.    It  be- 

j'f  <mes  too  evident  now  that  all  hope  of  moving  the 

,  f  p  is  over  for  the  day. 

The  spectators  who  had  stood  in  the  rain,  which 
-H  been  falling  heavily  for  the  last  hour,  moodily 

•-;  «iperse  to  inquire  into  and  speculate  upon  the 

.ft^ises  of  failure. 

i<s  tWe  have  our  own  crude  notions  on  the  subject, 
r.-^iien  first  the  ship  moved,  the  ways  were  well 
i  ;C  ered  with  blacklead.  When  she  refused  to  stir, 
l .Tjil|-:pite  of  all  the  force  made  to  urge  her  passage 
t;  dj.n  the  slopes,  the  tide  had  washed  most  of  the 
,  •  luricating  materials  from  the  iron  rails.  Far  more 
.  pl  erful  apparatus  was  used  to  check  her  motion 
I -tl) a.  to  urge  it.  The  latter  was  inadequate  to  re- 
„_.nre  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  cradles 
,,HfH|-hose  of  the  rails  of  the  ways.  The  friction  of 
;(,  in  on  iron  is  very  great.  How  great  was  well 
Ijj.A/ed  by  that  exerted  by  the  bite  of  the  iron  rings 
w  the  surface  of  the  wheels  of  the  drums  for 
piking  the  descent  of  the  vessel. — London  News. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  One  Thing  Needful. 
'  This  belief  ever  accompanies  my  mind,  that  if 
Merest  not  ourselves  out  of  the  divine  hand 
flse  fatherly  care  and  protection  is  over  us,  our 
•wof  life  will  be  so  blended,  as  to  prevent  our 
itjig  down  in  outward  enjoyments.  Few  and 
lei  ng  are  the  days  of  our  pilgrimage;  and  every 
^dltional  experience  confirms  the  sentiment,  that 
fml  =olid  satisfaction  depends  not  on  our  possessing 
jdl  lat  the  unmortified  part  can  desire ;  for  there 
tij  remains  in  the  immortal  part,  a  void,  which 


immortal  substance  only  can  satisfy.  To  have  this 
supplied  with  wholesome  food,  and  every  other 
gratification  to  stand  subordinate  thereto,  is  the 
present  secret  breathing  of  my  spirit ;  that  so  the 
blessing  of  preservation  may  attend  us,  and  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work,  till  the  burning  of  the 
Lord's  day  hath  done  its  office,  and  a  quiet  centre 
in  everlasting  repose  is  obtained." 

The  above  extract  from  the  life  of  Sarah  Grubb 
taken  from  page  275  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Friends'  Library,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  every 
one  with  a  truly  quickened  mind,  and  earnestly 
engaged  to  know  his  day's  work  to  be  keeping 
pace  with  the  day.  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear 
that  too  many  even  in  our  highly  professing  and 
favoured  Society,  after  having  run  well  for  a  time, 
have  suffered  the  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  to  en- 
ter in  and  choke  the  word,  whereby  they  have 
been  induced  to  take  up  their  rest  short  of  the  true 
rest.  The  day  seems  to  call  loudly  for  us  to  arise 
and  shake  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
to  let  Christ  be  our  light,  that  so  our  spiritual  eye 
may  be  anointed  to  see  clearly  the  baits  and  stra- 
tagems of  Satan,  whether  it  be  in  his  efforts  to  lay 
waste  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society, 
or  in  his  more  subtle  efforts  to  awake  in  us  a  false 
zeal  or  a  self-righteousness,  that  will  have  all  think 
just  as  we  think  and  condemn  such  as  do  not  come 
up  to  our  self-erected  standard.  What  is  wanting 
is  individual  searching  of  heart  to  see  how  it  is  with 
us,  whether  we  are  the  humble,  careful,  quiet  and 
baptized  followers  of  Christ;  whether  the  daily 
work  of  our  soul's  salvation  is  progressing  with  the 
day  ;  that  so  if  it  is  not,  we  may  be  in  earnest  to 
have  everything  removed  that  hinders  and  obstructs 
the  establishment  of  the  blessed  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  our  hearts.  If  such  was  the 
case  with  us  all, in  his  own  time  He  would  turn  again 
our  captivity  as  the  streams  of  the  south,  and  give 
us  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  Spirit  of  heavi- 
ness. 


The  size  of  London. — When  the  stone  in  Pan- 
yer's  alley  was  placed  on  its  site,  three  centuries 
since,  the  circumference  was  about  five  miles. 
At  present,  however,  to  make  a  pedestrian  expe- 
dition around  the  metropolis  would  to  most  persons 
be  an  undertaking  of  some  importance,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  following  particulars  which 
have  been  gathered  from  a  recently  published  map  : 
— From  Chiswick  to  Kentishtown,  twelve  miles  ; 
from  Kentishtown  to  Millwall,  seventeen  and  a 
half  miles,  from  Millwall  to  Chiswick,  twenty-eight 
miles ;  total,  fifty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  very 
near  three  days  journey  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  :  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
line  drawn,  Battersea,  Clapham,  Canningtown,  and 
and  many  other  places,  which  even  at  present  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  be  separated  from  London,  have 
been  left  out.  "  As  the  crow  would  fly"  across 
the  streets  and  houses  from  the  point  whence  we 
started  at  Chiswick  to  the  furthest  east  the  distance 
is  nearly  eleven  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from 
north  to  south  upwards  of  seven  miles. —  The  Buil- 
der. 
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The  accounts  received  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  by  the  steamer  Atlantic,  show  a 
state  of  financial  distress  and  commercial  pros- 
tration in  those  countries,  very  similar  to  that 


which  has  been  exhibited  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  last  two  months,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  same  evil  courses — trading  far 
beyond  the  capital  actually  possessed,  and  living 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and  moderations 
— Suspension  of  private  banking  companies,  and 
failure  of  very  many  merchants,  some  of  them 
with  liabilities  to  an  enormous  amount,  have  pro- 
duced great  distress  and  alarm ;  so  that  fears  were 
entertained  that  a  general  panic  might  pervade  the 
community,  producing  the  same  disastrous  effects 
there,  as  it  has  done  with  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  revul- 
sion, that  hardly  one  of  the  nations  within  the  pale 
of  civilization  is  altogether  exempt  from  the  shock 
given  to  commercial  credit,  or  from  contributing  in 
some  way  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  it. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  appear  to  have  been  blessed  with 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  amount  of  gold  held 
in  coin  by  the  various  monetary  institutions,  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  very  materially  increased, 
beyond  what  was  considered,  ten  years  ago,  an 
ample  basis  for  all  legitimate  commercial  invest- 
ments and  exchanges  ;  time  and  distance,  entering 
so  largely  into  the  risks  of  trade,  have  been  im- 
mensely curtailed  by  steam  and  the  telegraph,  and 
yet  failure  to  pay  acknowledged  debts,  destruction 
of  confidence,  and  prostration  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  and  mechanical  employments,  are 
experienced  generally  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. There  has  been  no  wide-spread  calamity 
dispensed  by  Divine  Providence,  as  famine  or  pesti- 
lence, striking  down  the  physical  energies  of  nations, 
or  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  food  or  labour.  The 
crisis  has  come  suddenly,  when  both  rich  and  poor 
seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  security  and  indulgence, 
rather  than  apprehending  approaching  calamity. 
Every  attempt  so  far  made,  to  account  for  the 
event  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  political  economy 
fails  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes  than 
those  usually  entering  into  the  reasoning  of  the 
theorist.  One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain ;  that  great  moral  defection  exists  somewhere  ; 
either  in  the  acknowledged  principles  upon  which 
trade  is  now  conducted,  or  in  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  covertly  carried  on,  by  many  who  were 
among  the  most  busy,  and  perhaps  the  most  noted 
in  the  crowded  marts. 

The  enormous  frauds  almost  weekly  brought  to 
light,  committed  by  persons  who  have  heretofore 
assumed  a  high  position  in  society ;  the  reckless- 
ness of  principles  of  justice  and  honour  developed 
in  the  transactions  of  not  a  few  who  have  been 
holding  places  of  public  trust  and  profit ;  the  tolera- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  some  such  defaulters  and 
embezzlers  within  what  are  considered  respectable 
circles;  and  the  little  care  manifested  by  many 
whether  they  pay  their  debts  or  not;  all  show  con- 
clusively, that  the  high  and  unalterable  standard 
of  the  Christian  religion,  is  but  little  regarded  by 
very  many  who  have  been  professing  the  name  of 
Christ  to  take  away  reproach  ;  and  also  that  where 
the  principles  of  that  religion  have  not  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  heart,  however  high  men  may  profess  to 
c.irry  themselves,  and  however  much  they  may 
gain  the  esteem  and  the  honour  of  the  world, 
their  whole  character  and  conduct  rest  upon  a 
foundation  no  firmer  than  the  shifting  sand,  and 
they  are  at  all  times  likely  to  succumb  to  the  pres- 
sure of  temptation  and  trial. 

The  present  extraordinary  convulsion  forcibly 
illustrates  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  assertion  of 
the  Apostle,  '-'  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain."  "  But  they  that  willbe  rich  fall  into  tempt- 
ation and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
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dition."  Well  would  it  be  for  us  all,  did  we  not 
only  ponder  these  truths,  but  regulate  our  wants, 
our  wishes,  and  our  business  by  the  lesson  they 
inculcate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  1 1th  inst. 

The  British  Parliament  had  been  further  prorogued  to 
the  17th  of  Twelfth  month.  Financial  affairs  were  still 
paramount  in  importance.  On  the  5th  inst.,  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  the  rate  of  discount  from  8  to  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  9  per  cent.  The  drain  of  gold  con- 
tinuing, on  the  9th  inst.,  a  further  advance  to  10  per  cent 
was  made.  Deputations  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
had  endeavoured  without  success  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  measures  of  relief. 

The  City  Bank  of  Glasgow  has  stopped  payment.  A 
number  of  heavy  failures  are  announced,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  Dennistown  &  Co  with  houses  in  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  and  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Their  liabilities  are  said  to  amount  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars  ;  all  of  which  it  is  believed  will  ultimately  be 
paid.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  did  a  very 
large  business,  having  about  one  hundred  branches  scat- 
tered over  Scotland,  had  been  compelled  to  suspend.  Its 
liabilities  to  depositors  are  stated  at  from  twenty-five  to 
tltirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  said  there  cannot  be  any 
eventual  loss  as  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  are 
among  the  most  wealthy  men  in  Scotland.  The  failure 
of  this  bank  had  caused  a  panic,  and  there  was  a  gene- 
ral run  upon  the  Scotch  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions. 
Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  pressure  for  money, 
government  securities  remained  firm.  The  closing  quo- 
tations for  consols  w  ere  SO  for  money,  and  80|  for  ac- 
count. Cotton,  breadstulfs  and  produce  generally  were 
falling  in  price,  and  dull  of  sale. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  India  in  advance  of  the  over- 
land mails,  two  weeks  later  than  the  previous  intelli- 
gence, had  been  received  in  London.  The  city  of  Delhi 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  British.  In  the  assault 
of  the  14th,  sixty  one  officers  and  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  men,  being  one-third  of  the  storming  par- 
ty, were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Nicholson  was 
among  the  slain.  The  King  of  Delhi  and  his  family  had 
been  captured.  The  life  of  the  old  King,  now  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  spared,  but  his  two  sons  and  a  grand- 
son were  shot  on  the  spot.  General  Havelock  had  reached 
Lucknow  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  garrison  from  de- 
struction. The  besiegers  were  about  blowing  up  the 
fortress.  On  the  26th,  the  native  eutrenchments  were 
stormed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  taken.  The 
British  lost  five  hundred  men  in  the  attack.  Among  the 
number  killed  was  General  Neill. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  had  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor,  and  unsucccssfuly  urged  a  duty  of 
three  per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  specie.  The  bank 
has  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  eight  per  cent,  for  bills 
under  thirty  days,  nine  under  sixty  days,  and  ten  under 
ninety  days.  In  the  French  manufacturing  districts,  bu- 
siness was  paralysed. 

The  financial  pressure  was  felt  over  all  Northern  Eu- 
rope. 

No  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  launch  the  mam- 
moth steamer  iu  the  Thames.  An  examination  showed 
that  there  was  not  the  least  twist  or  deflection  in  the 
vessel,  nnd  that  she  sits  ns  fairly  on  her  cradles  as  on 
the  morning  of  the  attempted  launch.  There  is  no  more 
liability  to  settle  now  than  there  was  previously.  She 
hag  been  named  the  Leviathan.  It  is  said  there  will 
ioon  be  another  endeavour  to  get  her  into  the  water. 

The  Atlantic  Telcgrapli  Company  has  decided  to  re- 
new the  attempt  at  laying  the  cable  early  next  summer, 
commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  as  originally 
designed.  Additional  cnble  is  being  made  so  as  to  have 
threi  Ilium. in  I  mill's  in  all.  New  paying  out  machines 
were  also  in  <  rse  of  construction. 

UN1TF.I)  STATUS.  _  The  Minister  from  Nicaragua.— 
On  the  18th,  Antonio  Jose"  do  Yrissari  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
delivered  his  credentials  as  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  to 
the  Government  of  tin-  United  States. 

ffiuwot. — Tip'  eleventh  Section  of  the  new  Constitution 
fur  Kansas  s.iys,  that  Instrument  shall  be  submitted  to 
all  the  male  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  on  the 
21st  of  December  next,  over  the  age  "t  twenty-one  years, 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  voting  to  he  by  "ballot 
— the  ballots  endorsed,  "  Constitution  with  Slnvery,"  or 
"  Constitution  without  Slavery."  And  if  it  shnll  appear 
that  a  majority  of  the  votng  are  in  favour  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  slavery,  it  is  provided  that  the  article 
providing  for  slavery  shall  be  stricken  from  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  President  of  this  Convention,  and  no  sla- 


very shall  exist  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  except  that  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  this  territory  shall  in 
no  manner  be  interfered  with."  On  the  23d  inst.,  Gov. 
Walker  was  in  St.  Louis,  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  320.  Murders  and 
other  atrocious  crimes  have  been  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence for  several  weeks  past. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  186. 
The  Banks. — The  Banks  of  New  Orleans  which  were 
among  the  last  to  yield  to  the  financial  pressure,  have 
already  resumed  specie  payments.  On  the  14th  inst., 
their  specie  had  increased  to  $6,757,164,  their  indebted- 
ness to  depositors  and  noteholders  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing $13,455,182.  The  Banks  of  New  York  and  Boston 
are  still  increasing  their  specie.  Those  of  the  former 
city  reported  $23,167,980  in  their  vaults  on  the  21st 
inst.  Their  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  $6,283,417  ; 
their  debt  to  depositors  is  stated  at  $62,917,964.  The 
condition  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  banks  is  not 
so  well  known,  as  they  are  not  in  the  practice  of  publish- 
ing weekly  statements.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
they  have  mostly  strengthened  their  position,  since  they 
suspended.  The  country  banks  generally,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  are  believed  not  to  have 
made  much  progress  yet  in  the  right  direction.  They 
now  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  currency  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Breadstuff's. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
23d  inst.  New  York.— Red  wheat,  $1.18  ;  white,  $1.25 
a  $1.50  ;  yellow  Southern  corn,  87i  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.25  ;  white,  $"l. 28  a  $1.32  ;  yellow 
corn,  80  cts.  a  81  cts.;  new  corn,  60  cts.  a  62  cts.  Bal- 
timore.— Red  wheat,  $1.05  a  $1.14;  white,  $1.15  a  $1.30  ; 
corn,  75  ct3.  a  80  cts.;  new  corn,  55  cts.  a  60  cts.  At 
Terre-Haute,  Io.,  last  week,  the  price  of  corn  was  from 
18  cts.  to  20  cts.  In  Posey  county,  la.,  near  Evansville, 
corn  in  the  field  was  offered  at  12£  cts.  per  bushel. 

Walker's  Expedition. — The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  says 
that,  in  addition  to  the  400  filibusters  who  sailed  with 
Walker  from  that  port,  about  350  have  gone  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  sailing  vessels,  thus  mak- 
ing the  total  between  700  and  800  men,  well  provisioned 
aud  prepared  to  meet  the  hardships  of  the  expedition. 

Copper  Mining. — The  Lake  Superior  (Wis.)  Miner  says, 
"  The  largest  piece  of  copper  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
shipped  in  the  world,  was  taken  on  board  of  the  Mineral 
Rock,  on  her  last  trip  to  this  place.  It  was  from  the 
Minnesota  Mine,  and  weighed  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds  !  There  is  now  lying  on  Carson  & 
Close's  pier,  ready  for  shipment,  a  mass  of  copper  taken 
fVom  the  Adventure  Mine,  weighing  sixty-five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds." 

Miscellaneous. — Australian  dates  to  Eighth  month  21st 
have  been  received,  by  way  of  Peru.  The  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  met  on  the  11th  of  Eighth  mo.  The 
Governor's  message  proposes  many  new  and  important 
laws.  It  states  that  the  finances  of  the  colony  are  in  a 
favourable  condition.  The  Nelson  (New  Zealand)  Ex- 
aminer gives  a  favourable  report  of  the  Nelson  gold 
fields.  About  one  thousand  men  are  at  work,  and  some 
have  done  exceedingly  well.  The  Wanganui  Chronicle 
says  that  the  volcano  of  Tongariro  has  lately  been  very 
active,  and  a  few  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Steamboat  Collision. — On  the  night  of  the  15th  inst., 
the  steamship  Opelousas,  which  ran  between  Berwick 
Bay  and  Galveston,  Texas,  and  which  was  then  on  her 
way  to  the  latter  place,  came  in  collision  with  the  steam- 
hip  Galveston,  belonging  to  the  same  line.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  about  midnight,  and  the  Opelousas  sunk 
almost  immediately.  About  twenty-five  of  her  passen- 
gers perished,  and  among  them  was  Gen.  Hamilton,  for- 
merly of  South  Carolina,  but  of  late  years  an  influential 
citizen  of  Texas. 

A  Just  Sentence. — At  Dover,  Maine,  last  week,  some 
persons  charged  with  placing  obstructions  on  the  track 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  life. 

The  Grain  Trade  of  Chicago. — The  total  shipments  of 
the  season,  up  to  last  week,  were  154,811  barrels  of 
Hour,  8,838,899  bushels  of  wheat,  0,855,298  bushels  of 
corn,  and  377,770  bushels  of  oats.  The  price  of  spring 
wheat,  delivered  on  board  of  vessels,  was  08  cents  per 
bushel. 

Senator  Sumner. — On  the  19tb,  Charles  Snmner  re- 
turned to  Boston,  after  an  absence  of  many  months  in 
Europe.  His  general  health  is  so  much  improved  that 
it  is  thought  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  fever  at  Lisbon. — The  latest  accounts  report  n 
considerable  decrease  in  the  epidemic,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants w  ere  reluming  to  their  homes. 

Emigration  to  the  West. — The  newspapers  in  many 
parts  ol  the  West  say,  that  the  emigration  is  nearly  as 


large  this  fall,  as  it  was  last  spring.  There  is  also  i 
active  emigration  from  the  slave  States  to  Texas. 

Steamboat  Burnt. — On  the  21st  inst.,  the  steambo 
Rainbow  was  destroyed  by  fire,  about  two  miles  abo 
Napoleon,  Arkansas.  From  fifty  to  seventy  lives  a 
reported  to  be  lost,  including  all  the  officers  of  the  boi  | 

Disastrous  Storm. — Sixteen  coal  boats  were  sunk  dt  j 
ing  the  storm  of  last  week  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississif  i 
rivers  near  Cairo,  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  abo  I 
one  hundred  lives  were  lost.    The  storm  on  the  low 
Ohio  was  very  violent  and  occasioned  other  disasters.  . 

The  Manufacturing  Districts  in  England. — The  late  i\ 
counts  from  Manchester  say.  that  the  prostration  a! 
ruin  already  effected  among  the  employers  in  the  mat  j 
facturing  districts,  are  preparing  a  sad  winter  for  1  j 
operative  class  in  England. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Dot 1 
na,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  John  Doudna,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  Jo  i 
Gibbons,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30;  from  M.  A.  Baldwin,  Fl 
$2,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
stitution,  will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day, 
9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  mo 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  af 
noon,  the  5th  of  next  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerl 

Eleventh  month,  1857. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arri 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Seventh-i 
the  5tb,  and  on  Third-day,  the  8th  of  Twelfth  montl 

The  cars  leave  the  depot  at  half  past  7  a.m.  and  3  i 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  Schoc 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  67  N.  Ninth  street. 

Bedlah  M.  Hacker,  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  is  wanted  for  Frie 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Jessup. 

Job  Garwood. 
Address,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fan 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  supcrintenden 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  tew 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goshen,  on  I 
day,  the  5th  inst.,  Isaac  Hall,  to  Abigail  Will 
both  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  Jane  H. 
of  James  Woolman,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Janie 
Martha  Walton,  of  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  county, 
in  the  44th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Mo 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northerr 
trict.  In  the  removal  by  death  of  this  dear  Friem 
family  nnd  friends  have  sustained  a  great  loss 
illness  which  was  a  painful  one  of  twelve  days' 
nuance,  was  borne  with  christian  fortitude  and  res 
tion  to  the  Divine  will.  The  calm  serenity  that  cl 
her  spirit  for  a  short  time  before  her  departure,  anc 
tinued  with  her  until  she  quietly  breathed  her  la? 
left  the  consoling  assurance  that  our  loss  is  here 
gain. 


ROBB,  PILE  A,  MELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Ban 
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i    "Letters  .Esthetic,  Soeial,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter, 
'n  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  seventeenth,  we 
L  Jerusalem  on  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Icho,  the  Jordan,  and  other  places  of  interest, 
rti  which  we  have  just  returned.  I  propose  to 
i  a  little  account  of  this  excursion. 

re  left  the  city  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  is 
Utie  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  be 
■name  with  the  "  Sheep  Gate"  of  the  scriptures. 
N  ending  the  steep  side  of  Mount  Moriah  into 
lUI'alley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  crossing  the  brook 
M  ron  which  flows  through  this  valley,  we  went 
[fi  irt  distance  along  the  base  of  the  Mount  of 
11  is ;  and  then  turnino-  and  passing  its  southern 
9.  -mity,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Bethany, 
if  village  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
ei  -jalem  by  the  route  which  we  now  took,  al- 
kcrh  a  little  less,  I  suppose,  by  the  more  direct 
•1  over  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
oa  which  we  took,  is  the  great  road  from  Jerusa- 
»  0  Jericho;  the  same  which  was  travelled  in 
le  oie  of  Christ,  and  which  had  been  travelled 
'•TO reds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  before. 

.&  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
ei\alem,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  a 
•e  valley,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road,  we  no- 
oe  the  remains  of  an  ancient  village,  which  is 
J>|sed  by  some  to  have  been  the  village  of 
hage.  This  village  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
nent  in  connection  with  Bethany,  as  being 
ie  Mount  of  Olives." 
village  of  Bethany  was  the  favored  place, 
ch  our  Saviour  frequently  resorted.  Situa- 
a  retired  spot  near  the  base  of  the  Mount 
ives  on  its  south-eastern  side,  with  a  little 
below  and  the  mountain  rising  gently  behind 
surrounded  with  groves  of  fig-trees,  olives, 
.ks,  it  had  especial  attractions,  both  in  its 
1  aspects  and  in  the  peace  and  silence  of 
usion,  for  a  serious  and  contemplative  mind, 
welt  the  family  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters, 
"Jesus  loved,"  and  in  whose  company  he 
a  confidence  and  sympathy  suited  to  his 
I  nature.  What  the  precise  appearance  of 
'-■Vi  y  was  'n  tne  ^me  0I"  tne  Saviour  it  may  be 
t  to  say.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called  by 
abitants  Lazarieh,  or  the  place  of  Lazarus, 
ing  about  forty  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
;ji;-an  who  support  themselves  by  cultivating 
0ii>al  live  gardens,  or  by  feeding  their  flocks  on 


the  neighbouring  hills.  In  this  village  was  per- 
formed one  of  the  Saviour's  great  miracles, — the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead, — the  last  miracle, 
I  believe,  that  is  recorded  as  being  performed  by 
him.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus,  in  which  he  was 
placed  after  his  death  and  from  which  he  was 
called  by  the  Saviour's  voice,  is  still  shown  to  the 
traveller.  We  descended  into  this  tomb  over  a 
flight  of  steep  and  narrow  steps  which  terminate 
at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a  dark 
sephulchral  chamber  excavated  in  a  rock.  Early 
tradition,  older  than  the  time  of  Eusebius,  assigns 
this  as  the  tomb  in  which  Lazarus  was  buried  and 
from  which  he  was  raised  ;  and  the  incidents  of 
the  place  seem  to  favour  the  traditional  opinion. 

As  I  stood  near  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  as  I 
went  in  silence  through  this  small  but  memorable 
place,  I  felt  but  little  disposition, — as  indeed  I  had 
but  little  strength  for  any  such  thing — for  geographi- 
cal and  other  inquiries ;  but  my  soul  was  full,  and 
my  affections  meditated.  The  heart  fed  on  the 
food  of  memory.  It  was  here,  I  said,  that  the 
Saviour  often  came.  I  looked  behind  me  and 
upward,  and  saw  the  nearer  and  more  solitary  path 
by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  cross  the  summit 
of  Olivet.  It  was  here  that  he  composed  and 
rested  his  weary  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  a  beloved 
family.  It  was  here  that  Martha  "  received  him 
into  her  house,"  and  Mary,  her  sister,  "  sat  at  his 
feet,"  and  listened  to  his  teachings,  and  chose  that 
good  part  which  could  not  be  taken  away.  The 
walls  of  their  humble  mansion  had  crumbled  ;  but 
the  ground  stood,  and  memory  clung  to  the  soil. 
The  earth  upon  which  I  looked  had  been  trodden 
by  Him,  to  whom  divine  grace  and  the  experience 
of  God's  goodness  and  truth  had  taught  me  to 
give  my  own  affections.  And  now  a  new  link  of 
union  seemed  to  be  established  between  those  af- 
fections and  their  great  and  divine  object ;  and  He 
seemed  nearer  than  ever.  It  was  a  scene  and  an 
hour  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  had  started  early  in  the  morning;  and  this 
visit  to  Bethany  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
We  proceeded  towards  Jericho  by  the  old  Jericho 
road  which  I  have  already  mentioned  ; — rocky 
and  often  precipitous,  winding  for  a  few  miles  among 
heights  on  both  sides,  on  which  camels  and  goats 
were  feeding,  and  then  descending  into  a  plain. 
Near  the  head  of  this  narrow  plain,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  valley — for  it  was  shut  in  by  hills 
on  each  side — we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  road;  a 
large  fountain.  A  drove  of  camels  had  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  were  standing  near.  A  few 
women  from  the  neighbourhood  were  seated  around 
it;  and  some  were  carrying  away  its  waters  in 
large  jars  on  their  heads.  The  place  is  attractive 
in  its  situation  ;  the  waters  flowed  fresh  and  full ; 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  it  was 
visited  not  unfrequently  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  ;  and  this  is  a  tradition  which  would  har- 
monize well  with  the  scriptures.  It  is  called  the 
fountain  of  the  Apostles. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Jericho  we  met  with 
no  incidents  particularly  worthy  of  being  mention- 
ed.— Prospered  by  a  kind  Providence,  which  had 
followed  us  at  every  step,  we  did  not  "  fall  among 
thieves  "    From  time  to  time  we  saw  in  the  open 


ings  of  the  hills,  the  dark  open  awning,  which 
generally  forms  the  tent  of  the  Bedouins.  Their 
sheep  and  goats  feed  upon  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
rocks.  They  offered  us  no  molestation,  but  seemed 
to  be  pleased  that  we  had  come  among  them ;  for  we 
were  under  an  escort  of  their  own  people,  who 
were  faithful  to  us  here  as  they  had  been  in  other 
places.  The  Arabs  who  attended  us  took  a  natural 
pleasure  in  occasionally  displaying  their  skiful 
horsemanship  before  us ;  and  were  exceedingly 
happy  when  we  where  disposed  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  to  form  something  like  an  intimacy 
of  acquaintance. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  when  we  had  en- 
tered the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  we 
passed  the  lofty  and  barren  mountain  of  Quaran- 
tana,  or  mount  of  forty  days.  It  is  perforated  in. 
many  places  with  natural  and  artificial  caverns, 
which  in  former  times  were  the  abodes  of  hermits, 
who  in  this  desolate  solitude  spent  their  days  in 
fasting,  and  vigils.  It  is  to  this  mountain, — un- 
doubtedly wild  and  desolate  enough  to  have  been 
the  theatre  of  that  remarkable  portion  of  his  history 
and  not  unsuited  by  its  position, — that  tradition 
assigns  the  locality  of  the  Saviour's  forty  day's 
fast,  and  of  his  temptation  by  the  devil.  A  large 
extent  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mountaiu 
is  barren  and  mountainous ;  scarcely  exhibiting 
anywhere  the  least  signs  of  vegetation,  and  is  called 
in  the  Gospel  "  the  wilderness  of  Judea." 

It  was  in  sight  of  this  mountain  and  not  far 
from  its  base,  that,  on  entering  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  we  turned  aside  from  the  direct  path  to 
the  modern  Jericho,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  bright  and  beautiful  fountain,  which  was  mira- 
culously healed  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  pro- 
phet was  tarrying  at  Jericho  at  that  time.  On 
hearing  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
who  represented  the  water  as  not  good,  he  asked 
for  a  cruse  with  salt  in  it.  "  And  he  went  forth 
unto  the  spring  of  the  waters  and  cast  the  salt  in 
there,  and  said  :  Thus  sayeth  the  Lord,  I  have 
healed  these  waters."  It  is  now  called  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha.  We  went  to  its  spring  or  source. 
Flowing  suddenly  up  from  the  recesses  of  a  large 
hollow  rock  on  the  side  and  near  the  base  of  a 
hill,  it  gushes  onward  in  a  clear  swift  current  over 
a  hard  bed  covered  with  stones  and  overhung  with 
small  trees  and  with  shrubs  in  flower.  The  scene  re- 
called the  history  of  the  prophet ;  and  I  recollected 
with  gratitude  the  goodness  of  God  in  raising  up  from 
time  to  time  teachers  and  benefactors  who  adminis- 
tered to  the  necessities  of  the  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  gave  them  moral  and  religious  in- 
structions. 

It  was  only  an  hour  or  two  before,  that  we  passed 
the  brook  Oherith,  which  flows  through  a  par  t  of 
the  plain  of  Jordan  and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  near  this  brook  that  the  prophet  Elijah, 
the  predecessor  and  spiritual  guide  and  teacher  ot 
Elisha,  was  commanded  to  hide  himself;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  was  miraculously  fed  by  ravens. 
The  channel  where  we  crossed  it,  was  deep  and  of 
considerable  width  ;  but  there  is  but  little  water  in 
it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is  fed  from  the 
rains,  and  by  the  springs  from  the  mountains, 
which  are  now  dried  up.    The  fountain  of  Elisha, 
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on  the  contrary,  girthing  ficm  the  unknown  riche 
of  a  reel;,  sums  to  flew  with  a  souice  ai  d  a  cur 
rent  always  fall. 

From  this  remarkable  fountain  we  proceeded 
over  a  plain,  which  was  once  exceedingly  fertile  and 
is  still  profitably  cultivated  in  some  places,  to  the 
modern  Jericho.  The  precise  site  of  the  ancient 
Jericho  is  unknown  ;  but  the  mounds  of  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elisha's  fountain  exhibit 
appearances  which  furnish  ground  for  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  there.  The  modern  Jericho 
is  a  large  Arab  village,  full  of  people,  with  a  small 
fortification  near  it  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Turkish  guard.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  it. 
"We  were  much  fatigued  with  the  day's  journey, 
although  the  place  is  but  little  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  next  morning  very 
early,  and  while  the  stars  still  lingered  in  the  sky, 
we  completed  our  journey  to  the  Jordan.  We 
saw  the  rising  sunlight  shine  upon  its  banks.  It 
is  very  deep  and  apparently  a  little  more  than  an 
hundred  feet  in  width,  as  it  flows  now  within  its 
lower  channel.  Rising  in  Mount  Hermon  and 
running  from  North  to  South,  it  passes  through 
the  lakes  Merom  and  Galilee,  and  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the  place  where  we 
reached  it.  It  rushes  on  with  a  swift,  impetuous 
current,  carrying  onward  at  all  times  a  large  volume 
of  water.  Trees  and  shrubs  grow  thickly  upon  its 
steep  sides  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  places  to 
reach  the  brink  of  its  channel.  We  approached 
it  where  there  is  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  where 
the  trees  have  been  cleared  away.  But,  at  a  little 
distance  both  above  and  below  us,  the  waters  were 
shaded  by  the  thick ioliage  around  it; — the  olean- 
der dipped  its  flower  in  its  wave,  and  countless 
birds,  unseen  and  unheard  in  the  desert,  were 
s-inirini;  in  the  overhanirinjj  branches  and  leaves. 
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When  the  waters  are  high,  and  when  it  overflows 
its  upper  banks,  it  must  have  the  appearance  of  a 
large  majestic  stream. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham  and  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  is 
closely  connected  with  many  of  the  interesting 
incidents  of  biblical  history.  It  is  associated  with 
the  histories  of  Joshua,  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist.  And  in  the  psalms  and  the  prophetical 
writings,  like  Ilcrmon,  and  Carniel  and  Sharon,  it 
is  one  of  those  poetical  elements  which  furnish 
food  to  the  imagination  and  give  harmony  and 
beauty  to  truth. 

To  me  the  most  affecting  recollection  connected 
with  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  was  baptized 
in  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  the  "  heavens  were 
opened"  and  the  mystic  Dove  descended  ;  and  here 
was  uttered  the  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
It  was  immediately  after  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Jordan,  and  the  utterance  of  this  heavenly 
declaration  in  confirmation  and  testimony  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  "  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness."  As  the  rugged  and  barren  "  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,"  includiug  the  desolate  mountain 
of  Quarantana,  i-  in  this*  vicinity  and  indeed  in  full 
sight  of  the  .Jordan,  we  find  something  in  this  cir- 
<'um-t;iri<v  in  support  of  the  traditionary  opinion 
that  this  region,  remarkably  fitted  by  its  wild  and 
majestic  deflation  for  such  an  experience,  was  the 
.xccne  of  the  Saviour's  seclusion,  fasting  and  temp- 
tation. The  precise  place  of  the  Saviour's  bap- 
tism is  unknown. 

After  spending  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  river,  to  which  so  many  and 
interesting  allusions  are  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  went  southward  a  few  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea;  an  expanse  of  dark  gloomy 
water,  from  seven  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  forty 


in  length,  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  mountains  of 
Judea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Nebo 
and  Moab  on  the  other,  with  no  tree  on  its  banks, 
no  bird  in  its  air,  and  no  fish  in  its  waters ;  but 
sad,  silent  and  motionless  as  the  guilty  cities  which 
lay  buried  in  its  bosom.  The  water  is  salt  and 
very  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  A  bituminious  sub- 
stance is  found  on  its  surface,  and  is  sometimes 
deposited  in  small  pieces  on  its  shores.  This  dark 
sea,  with  its  rim  of  barren  rock  or  of  burning  sand, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  this  region  Bahr  Lut,  or  sea  of  Lot ;  and  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, of  Admah  and  Zeboim.  The  subjects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  smitten  and  sunk  from  the 
sight  of  men,  they  are  wrapped  in  its  sulphurous 
and  heavy  winding  sheet ; — and  everything  around, 
without  life  and  without  a  smile,  has  that  sinister 
and  gloomy  aspect  which  is  significant  of  a  locality 
where  curse  and  ruin  have  followed  upon  crime. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 

"  Folkstone,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1820.— The  Lord's 
dignified  servants  are  rendered  such  through  bap- 
tism, and  those  who  are  raised  highest  in  his  power, 
have  their  proportionate  deep  plunges  :  so  do  the 
works  of  an  Almighty  Hand  praise  him  in  these 
and  through  these.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Nathan 
Hunt,  but  hear  of  him  as  a  valiant  in  the  most 
glorious  cause.  I  thought  on  leaving  Ireland,  that 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  send  his  messengers, 
one  after  another,  to  that  nation,  and  my  spirit  is 
often  made  thankful  in  its  having  been  the  case. 
It  is  a  proof  of  His  fatherly  care,  and  that  he  is 
still  looking  towards  many,  to  raise  them  up  for  his 
Name's  sake.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  seed  in  a 
tender  state,  under  the  gracious  care  of  the  great 
Husbandman,  and  designed  to  bring  forth  fruit  to 
his  praise.  My  mind  has  sympathy  herewith ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  lie  much  among  the  dear  young 
people.  Oh,  may  these  be  so  watchful  over  then- 
own  hearts,  that  there  may  be  room  for  this  im- 
mortal life  to  grow  and  increase,  and  to  overspread 
all :  so  may  there  yet  be  a  revival,  and  the  Lord 
may  place  his  Name  amongst  them  :  indeed,  wher- 
ever the  lot  of  these  may  be  cast,  as  to  the  out- 
ward, they  will  glorify  the  Holy  Name  by  bringing 
forth  much  fruit." 

Being  now  out  on  a  religious  visit,  she  says:  — 
"The  public  meetings  are,  I  think,  mostly  much 
favoured  with  the  resurrection  of  Divine  life,  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  being  opened  'in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.'  Our  prospect  is 
through  Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.,  into  the  west. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  looks  particularly  for- 
midable as  to  the  outward,  but  I  trust  we  shall  be 
cared  for.  I  think  we  never  had  a  more  tender 
parting  with  my  dear  family  than  at  this  time." 

Saving  returned  to  their  home  at  Bury,  she 
writes,  First  mo.  14th,  1821 — "During  our  late 
journey  into  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  we  passed  through  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  some  of  which  are  only  known  to  Dim  who 
'  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.'  There  were  seasons  when  my  feelings 
put  me  in  mind  of  what  a  servant  formerly  said, 
of  being  '  pressed  above  measure,  and  beyond 
strength;'  and  yet  have  I  not  been  entirely 
crushed  :  thus  that  which  seems  too  much  for  us 
poor  creatures,  is  rendered  possible ;  and  in  all 
these  things  are  we  made  'more  than  conquerors, 
through  Him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  given  Him- 
self for  us.'  Oh,  adorable  love  of  our  dear  Re- 
|deemcr!    lie  gave  himself  for  its;  whereby  he 


hath  shown  us  that  the  way  to  life  is  throng 
death,  and  encouraged  us  to  continue  with  Him 
trial,  that  he  may  give  us  to  triumph  over  all  su 
fering ;  and  that  not  only  at  seasons  in  this  lii 
but  in  the  end  for  ever  and  ever,  with  joy  u 
speakable  and  full  of  glory.    We  have  had  rj 
only  to  suffer  in  fulfilling  our  duty  for  monti 
past,  but  there  were  occasionally  a  few  hours,  par  J 
cularly  in  public  meetings,  when  we  were  glad  : 
the  sense  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  mc! 
and  more  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  j 
his  Christ.    How  are  the  combined  powers  of  daij 
ness  made  to  feel  the  spreading  of  light  aud  lij 
so  that  they  are  very  busy,  mustering  as  it  wiu 
all  their  forces  against  the  truth;  which,  iu  ma|] 
instances,  renders  the  labour  in  the  go'spel  v<fl 
painful  and  hard;  for  the  minds  of  many  area 
trenched  against  the  simplicity  of  that  which  o  A 
can  stand.    With  respect  to  our  religious  Sock  | 
we  attended  but  few  meetings,  where  we  had  rjJ 
son  to  believe  the  Seed  immortal  was  in  doming 
yet  in  the  general  we  were  enabled  to  visit  the  s  Jli 
where  it  lay,  which  we  esteem  a  great  favou  I 
passing  along,  and  notwithstanding  our  backslid 
I  trust  it  may  yet  be  said,  '  Oh  Israel,  who  is 
unto  thee  ?'    But  my  fears  have  been  many, 
through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  we  should  n 
and  more  lose  this  distinction,  and  become  inipj 
with  the  world  in  its  spirit;  and  lest  his  var 
transformations  should  even  prevail  with  in; 
until  the  removing  them  from  their  places,  like] 
dragon  with  his  tail  drawing  down  the  stars  f 
heaven ;  for  we  have  become  so  wise  aud  so  lib«. 
that  even  with  divers  of  those  first  in  rank  anjol 
us,  many  things,  once  deemed  highly  inconsii 
with  our  holy  profession,  are  yielded  to  witU 
punity.    It  seems  to  a  few,  that  some  experie  fl 
minds  are  in  danger  of  going  out  to  meet  that,!; 
in  sitting  down  in  that  which  the  true  spirit  o|j 
Gospel  leads  from;  and  so  a  scattering  day,  I 
in  this  respect,  appears  to  threaten,  and  in  iw 
ways  are  we  likely  to  be  spoiled." 

Referring  to  her  late  journey,  she  says : — "  fl  I 
of  the  public  meetings  were  so  very  still,  that  I 
the  power  had  got  up  into  dominion,  on  requ(l  j 
the  people  to  retire  into  themselves,  that  we  ill 
commend  each  other  to  the  Lord  in  silencill 
solemnity  has  been  so  great,  without  any  ill 
whatever,  that  it  is  like  what  we  sometimes  fill 
the  close  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  congll 
tion  seem  loth  to  separate  at  last.  Oh,  boll 
does  this  exceed  all  words;  and  what  a  testi'ijl 
does  it  seem  to  me  to  be,  to  silent  worship."  II 

"London,  Fifth  mo.  26th,  1821.— The  III 
Meeting  has,  I  think,  so  far  been  rcmarkablll 
emu.  Dear  Huldah  Seers  has  frequently  oil 
her  mouth  amongst  us  '  in  demonstration  <|l 
Spirit  and  of  powrer.'  She  is  a  precious  wCI 
jNathan  Hunt  was  led  forth  in  living  test  II 
divers  times  in  the  Select  Meeting.  Thejll 
days  to  be  remembered  on  various  accounts.  II 
a  solemn  covering  was  over  the  minds  of  I'i,-4  I 
when  George  Withy  mentioned  his  prospl.1 
visiting  the  American  continent,  and  when'WlH 
Rickman  gave  a  short,  sweet,  humble  acccll 
his  visit  to  America.  I  thought  I  could  sayji,  I 
enough;  the  Master  had  been  with  him,  :4|  H 
had  increased  him  in  his  own  increase;  t  I 
heavenly  image  and  holy  likeness  were  m  |  I 
more  upon  him.  1  was  glad  to  belic\e  tb  j  H 
dear  Friend's  spirit  is  centering  in  that^lH 
which  it  may,  ere  a  great  while,  be  forever,  '|  H 
diffi  rent  a  thing  it  is  lobe  an  anointed  ami;  »■ 
for  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  from  that  ot  mM 
ing  for  hire,  or  divining  for  money.  I  do  nofl  I 
that  the  contrast  was  ever  more  striking  in  u 
than  of  late.  II 
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'"29th. — Last  First-day  we  were  at  Devonshire 
!ase  morning  and  evening;  I  believe  they  were 
'  jd  meetings,  the  morning  one  particularly  so ; 
'  I  thought  the  life  ascended  higher  and  higher, 
til  it  rose  into  dominion,  and  ice  parted  with 
\  irtsfuli  of  praise  unto  Him  who  only  is  worthy. 
,  address  was  brought  into  the  women's  meeting, 
I  ling  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
t'  the  iniquitous  traffic  still  carried  on  in  the  per- 
{ s  of  the  African  race.  This  introduced  my 
I  id  into  great  feeling,  that  we  might  all  be  found 
^co-operating  with  the  Divine  purpose  in  our- 
►  -es,  that  qualification  might  be  received  to  pro- 
j  e  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  in  the 
I;h,  by  our  individual  obedience  and  dedication 
(he  Lord  in  all  things.  This  was  my  concern. 
Is  day  we  attended  Peel  Meeting ;  I  think  truth 
I  rise  above  all,  but  it  was  through  hard  labour 
le  a  while,  and  plain  doctrine  was  declared. 
1  Eighth  mo.  9th. — We  heard  last  night  that 
I  poor  Queen  was  dead,  and  this  morning  the 
liunt  is  confirmed.  How  awful  the  thing  seems. 
I  paper  this  morning  tells  us  that  she  desired  in 
I  last  hour  not  to  be  disturbed — that  she  was 
ft  g  to  a  better  world.  I  suppose  the  King  is 
m  in  Ireland,  and  that  great  preparations  have 
I.  made  for  him.  It  is  very  humbling  to  re- 
Biber  that  he  also  must  '  die  like  men,  and  fall 
lone  of  the  princes.'  Alas  !  how  fleeting,  how 
Big,  how  empty  are  all  the  pleasures  of  a  de- 
■  e  world ! 

HSpalding,  17th. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
■ding  encouragement  to  persevere  in  prayer, 
I  when  the  disciples  appeared  to  themselves  to 
Mi  imminent  danger,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
Hifcer,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish,'  He  was 
■Jep  in  the  hindermost  part  of  the  vessel;'  thus 
ding  to  their  creaturely  ideas,  regardless  of 
rilous  situation  of  his  followers ;  but  the 
;1  proves  that  it  was  not  so,  for  in  due  season, 
as  mercifully  pleased  to  arise  for  their  help, 
ing  the  wind  and  the  waves,  which  seemed 
-  to  swallow  them  up.  He  is  the  same  yes- 
y,  to-day,  and  forever.  But  how  I  write,  as 
strong  in  the  faith ;  whereas  I  feel  myself 
gst  the  weakest,  and  am  almost  afraid  that 
ay  or  other  I  may  make  shipwreck  of  faith, 
her  times  I  think  I  see  the  possibility  of 
Qg  against  hope,'  and  seek  for  ability  to  say 
y  heart,  '  Lord,  if  I  perish,  I  perish  at  thy 
and  I  will  trust  in  thee,  though  thou  slay 
Indeed  I  am  often  drawn  to  feel  after  the 
ible  foundation,  and  to  desire  above  all 
,  to  experience  that  it  standeth  sure — hav- 
is  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are  his. 
ow  frequently  am  I  brought  into  darkness, 
5t  into  light ;  and  then  again  in  the  needful 
igbt  .-hin^s  in  obscurity,  and  the  darkness  is 
noonday." 

iding  to  a  religious  visit  she  had  returned 
ihe  writes,  Third  mo.  24th,  1822 — "I  thought 
r  held  meetings  in  so  much  weakness  of  body 
j  time  ;  however,  we  were  in  mercy  helped, 
and  reached  home  in  the  Tenth  month,  with 
ble  sense  of  having  done  what  was  required 
Dear  William  Tuke,  of  York,  in  his  eighty- 
rear,  appeared  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  but  quite  blind.    Oh,  how  pre- 
i  :  was  to  sit  by  him  :  his  spirit  appears  to  be 
p  eady  to  take  its  flight  to  the  glorious  regions 
ne  light  and  life,  whenever  the  awful  man- 
heard  to  put  off  the  mortal  man.  This 
triarch  is  cheerful  arid  intelligent,  even  as  a 


lit   up  to  your  prayers,  and  you  shall  have 
du  pray  for. 


Science  and  the  Detection  of  Crime. — In  an 
able  and  well- written  article  on  the  crime  and  ex- 
ecution of  Nation,  for  the  murder  near  Taunton, 
the  Sherborne  Journal  remarks :  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  case,  and  that  on  which 
as  public  moralists  we  would  lay  most  emphasis,  is 
the  scientific  evidence  which  removed  the  last  shade 
of  doubt  from  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  entire- 
ly demolished  the  miserable  excuse  that  cunning  had 
devised.  Upon  the  prisoner's  knife  was  found  blood, 
both  on  the  blade  and  haft.  He  averred  that  it 
arose  from  having  cut  some  raw  beef  with  it  at 
the  fair ;  but  science  has  made  gigantic  strides  of 
late,  and  one  of  its  discoveries  is,  that  the  little  discs 
in  blood  vary  in  size  in  different  animals.  By  the 
aid  of  a  very  powerful  micriscope — such  a  one  as 
will  magnify  a  single  inch  to  the  size  of  thirty  feet 
— the  shape  size,  and  number  of  these  discs  can  be 
very  accurately  ascertained  ;  and  Mr.  Herapath, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  by  the  use  of  such  a  micro- 
scope, found,  from  the  smallness  of  the  discs,  the 
blood  could  not  be  that  of  either  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
or  the  pig,  all  the  discs  of  which  are  larger. 
Another  fact  discovered  was,  that  the  blood  upon 
the  knife  must  have  been  living  blood,  for  it  had 
coagulated  where  it  was  found.  Among  the  blood 
was  found  some  fibres  of  a  textile  fabric ;  and  again, 
these  fibres  where  cotton,  like  the  deceased's  shirt 
and  neck  handkerchief.  But  with  the  blood  and 
the  cotton  was  a  fourth  evidence  of  guilt.  Science 
has  discovered  that  in  the  mucus  that  lines  the 
body,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  from 
which  the  mucus  exudes,  there  are  thrown  off,  as 
waste  material,  minute  scales,  called  by  anatomists 
epithelia.  They  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
discovered  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet,  under  a 
powerful  microscope  they  look,  to  use  Mr.  Hera- 
path's  words,  like  great  paving  stones.  But  they 
vary  in  shape,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
from  whence  the  mucus  is  taken.  Thus  the  epithe- 
lia of  the  throat  are  tesselated,  or  arranged  like  a 
pavement.  Those  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  and  are  termed  columnar, 
whilst  those  of  the  intestines  are  called  cilia,  from 
their  likeness  to  hairs.  Now,  as  Mr.  Herapath 
found  tesselated  epithelia  upon  the  knife,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  mucus  upon  the  blade  had  its  origin 
in  the  throat.  Blood,  human  blood,  living  blood, — 
fibres,  cotton  fibres, — mucus  tesselated  epithelia — 
such  were  the  links  of  the  chain  of  cogent  evidence 
that  science  forged  around  the  murderer." 


For  "The  Friend." 

John  Churchman  and  the  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  following  account  of  a  concern  which  John 
Churchman  had  to  be  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Ireland,  shows  the  sense  he  had  of  their  condition 
and  of  his  own  rights  to  sit  in  the  meeting,  not- 
withstanding the  secret  objections  of  some  leading 
members.  "  We  attended  the  men's  meeting  at 
Lurgan,  having  a  great  desire  to  sit  with  Friends 
there  in  the  management  of  their  discipline,  which 
was  adjourned  to  this  time  at  my  request.  It  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  for  worship,  men  and  women 
being  generally  together,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  men  went  into  the  room,  where  the  meeting  for 
business  was  usually  held  ;  when,  after  sitting 
some  time  in  silence,  a  leading  Friend  said,  '  this 
is  only  an  adjourned  meeting,'  and  bid  the  clerk 
enter  it.  and  they  might  adjourn  to  the  usual  time 
to  do  their  business,  when  it  would  be  more  select. 
The  meeting  sat  awhile  without  proceeding  any 
way,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  meant  by  the 
words  more  select,  observing  that  if  any  persons 
were  present,  who  had  not  a  right  to  sit  there,  they 
should  withdraw;  they  knew  their  own  members. 
If  they  meant  the  Friend  that  came  with  us,  he 


was  a  neighbouring  Friend  and  an  elder ;  and  I 
esteemed  myself  a  proper  member  of  their  meeting, 
as  I  came  to  visit  them  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
brethren  at  home,  and  ha  1  certificates  from  them, 
wherein  I  was  recommended  to  Friends  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  and  if  I  did  anything  among  them 
worthy  of  censure,  I  should  submit  to  their  deal- 
ing. I  therefore  desired  them  to  go  on  with  their 
business,  for  I  had  come  thither  with  a  concern  to 
see  how  the  afi'airs  of  the  church  went  on.  With- 
out more  debate  or  much  reply  they  proceeded, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  things  of  disorder  had  lain 
several  years  without  proper  dealing  with  various 
offenders,  such  as  drinkers  of  healths,  some  that 
had  been  at  cock-fights  and  races,  and  one  or  more 
marriages  out  of  the  order  of  Truth ;  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  clear  myself  fully  of  the 
concern,  that  had  for  some  days  lain  with  weight 
on  my  mind,  which  I  believe  was  acceptable  to 
some  secretly-pained  Friends,  however  contrary  to 
some  others.  I  left  the  place  with  a  peaceful  mind 
and  thankful  to  the  Lord  who  had  given  me  an 
innocent  boldness  to  assert  my  right  of  member- 
ship ;  for  I  believe  if  we  had  not  been  there,  the 
meeting  would  have  been  thought  select." 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  weakness  and  defec- 
tion which  may  overspread  a  meeting,  where  one 
or  two  self-willed  members  take  the  control,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  sentiments  of  rightly-exercised 
members. 


Artificial  'WHialcbone. — It  would  almost  seem 
that  science,  in  its  rapid  march,  would  finally  pro- 
cure for  the  great  whales  of  the  deep  a  respite 
from  the  tormenting  and  deadly  assaults  of  the 
harpoon.  Artificially  made  oils  and  fluids  are 
steadily  displacing  animal  products  for  purposes 
of  illumination,  and  now,  by  a  somewhat  recent 
discovery,  the  bone  of  the  whale  is  no  longer  needed 
to  supply  our  umbrella  makers  with  skeleton 
frames.  In  1855,  Joseph  Kleemaun,  of  Meissen, 
Germany,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  mode  of  prepar- 
ing a  substitute  for  whalebone.  The  process  has 
been  put  into  practice  in  this  city  by  Vellman,  Sol- 
oman  &  Co.,  who  are  turning  out  twenty  thousand 
umbrella  frames  every  week.  It  consists  in  taking 
sticks  of  the  common  ratan,  and  soaking  them  in 
a  liquid  extract  for  about  four  days,  after  which 
they  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  any  of  the  iron 
salts,  which  gives  the  ratan  a  deep  black  dye. 
Subsequently  the  sticks  are  exposed  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, for  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  to  the  action 
of  steam  of  about  three  or  four  atmospheres'  pres- 
sure, and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  a  furnace  or 
drying  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  180  degs. 
Fah.,  when  they  become  ready  for  the  impregnat- 
ing process. 

The  sticks  are  then  placed  in  an  iron  cylin- 
der (capable  of  standing  the  pressure  of  at  least 
ten  atmospheres,)  connected  by  a  pipe  with  an  open 
vessel,  containing  a  varnish  made  by  dissolving  120 
parts  of  shellac  and  200  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch 
in  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  air  having  been 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  the  cock  connecting 
it  with  the  vessel  containing  the  varnish  is  opened, 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  var- 
nish into  the  cylinder  and  into  the  pores  of  the 
ratan. 

The  impregnation  of  the  ratan  is  rendered  more 
perfect  by  the  use  of  a  pump  for  forcing  the  solu- 
tion into  the  cylinder.  The  ratan  has  now  changed 
its  character  and  become  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  best  quality  of  whalebone,  except  that_  it 
is  somewhat  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to  splin- 
ter and  break.  It  has  gained  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  weight  by  impregnation.  After  being 
removed  from  the  cylinders,  or  impregnators,  but 
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little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  drying, 
polishing,  and  fitting  the  ends,  &c,  to  prepare  it 
tor  use  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  &C,  and  various 
other  purposes. — Scientific  American, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

I  have  of  late  been  often  desirous  for  some, 
among  the  members  of  our  own  beloved  and  privi- 
leged Society  in  an  especial  manner,  that  they  might 
awake  from  a  quiet-gettiog-along  in  religious  mat 
ters  to  comprehend  and  more  fully  appreciate  and 
value  the  unspeakable  privileges  which  belong  to 
the  truly  concerned  christian  before  the  merely 
nominal  one  or  the  professed  man  of  the  world 
In  the  life  of  the  young  person  now  before  us,  we 
may  see  the  result  of  her  faith,  a  firm  belief  and 
living  experience,  that  "  the  Lord  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Such  precious 
experience  cannot  be  supposed  the  privilege  of 
those  who  prefer  as  their  portion,  an  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

"  We  will  revert  to  her  early  years  as  spent  un 
der  the  roof  of  her  parents  or  at  school.  She  was 
a  most  amiable,  affectionate,  and  dutiful  child, 
seldom  needing  correction,  tender-hearted  when 
told  of  her  faults,  and  by  her  general  kindness  of 
disposition  attaching  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  herself.  Her  school  career  commenced 
Boon  after  she  was  seven  years  old.  She  was,  how- 
ever, shortly  removed,  from  ill-health,  and  again 
about  the  age  of  ten  sent  to  a  school  of  a  different 
kind.  Many  of  her  companions  who  survived  her, 
will  probably  long  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
her  peculiar  kindness  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  com- 
bined with  her  superior  powers.  In  all  the  school 
difficulties  she  was  the  constant  resource,  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  assist,  without  any  assump- 
tion upon  the  ground  of  her  acknowledged  supe- 
riority. One  trait  of  peculiar  lovelinos  was  here 
exhibited,  (the  spirit  of  which  was  marked  on  va- 
rious occasions  in  after-life,)  in  her  consideration 
of  any  of  her  companions  who,  from  any  unfavour- 
able causes,  might  appear  to  be  neglected.  Those 
were  the  objects  of  her  peculiar  notice,  and  with 
them  she  shared  all  her  little  indulgences.  In  all 
the  harmless  games  of  childhood,  none  of  her  com- 
panions excelled  her  in  playful  activity,  while  in 
the  midst  of  her  cheer. ul  temperament,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  main  concern  of  reli- 
gion was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  '  I  recollect,' 
her  cousin  writes,  '  that  when  we  were  cpuite  chil- 
dren, she  made  some  attempt  to  talk  to  me  about 
religion  ;   once  especially,  when  we  were  sitting 

behind  the  curtain  in  the  drawing-room  at  ,  I 

did  not  like  the  Subject,  and  therefore  walked  away 
and  joined  my  more  worldly-minded  companions.' 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  her  delicate  health  again  oc- 
casioned her  removal  from  school.  Her  illness 
lasted  for  about  two  months,  during  which  time, 
when  confined  upon  the  sofa,  she  committed  to 
memory  the  whole  book  of  Psalms.  Indeed  her 
powers  of  memory  were  of  an  extraordinary  order. 

So  instinctive  were  her  habits  of  active  use- 
ful nrjss,  that  -he  employed  herself,  though  only  in 
h.;r  thirteenth  yenr,  in  collecting  a  few  children  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  *  • 

"About  the  age  of  seventeen,  Miss  Graham's 
mind  underwent  a  most  extraordinary  revolution. 
She  fell,  for  a  few  months,  into  the  dark  and 
dreary  regions  of  infidelity.  The  danger  of  infi- 
delity is  not  confined  to  the  ungodly  and  profane 
A  wrong  state  of  heart  gives  the  power  and  od 
vantage  to  this  active  and  malignant  principle.  In 
her  early  state  of  childlike  simplicity,  she  would 
have  been  safe.    But  the  '  fulfilment  of  the  desires 


of  the  mind,'  probably  more  than  of  the  flesh,  com- 1 
bined  with  ignorance  of  '  Satan's  devices,'  brought 
her  into  his  snare  ;  and  she  was  'taken  captive  by 
him  at  his  will.'    Miss  Graham's  mind  opened  in 
a  metaphysical  form,  unfavourable  to  a  simple  re- 
ception of  the  truth.    And  this,  connected  with  a 
defective  apprehension  of  her  lost  estate,  induced  a 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
successful  hindrances  to  the  christian  life.  Thus 
was  the  way  opened  to  a  secret  habit  of  backsliding 
from  God.    The  foolish  vanities  of  the  world  for  a 
while  captivated  her  heart;  and  her  manners  were 
remarked  to  be  like  [those  of]  any  other  thoughtless 
girls  of  her  own  age.    From  frivolity  she  sought  re 
fuge  in  her  more  solid  intellectual  pursuits.  All 
sources  of  self-gratification  within  her  power,  were 
resorted  to  with  the  fruitless  attempt  of  obtaining 
peace  in  a  course  of  departure  from  God.  Wearied 
at  length  with  disappointment,  this  prodigal  child 
'  began  to  be  in  want ;;  and  many  a  wishful  eye 
did  she  cast  towards  the  rich  provision  of  her  fa 
ther's  forsaken  house.    In  turning,  however,  to  re- 
ligion for  comfort,  she  found,  to  use  her  own  words; 
'  Alas !  I  had  no  religion ;  I  had  refused  to  give 
glory  to  the  Lord  my  God  ;  now  my  feet  were  left 
to  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains !'    *  * 
Pride  of  intellect  was  evidently  one  main  cause  of 
her  departure  from  God.    When  her  mind  left  the 
strong-hold  of  faith,  her  scriptural  light,  which 
could  only  be  apprehended  through  spiritual  optics, 
became  obscured,  until  she  was  gradually  left  to 
the  Egyptian  darkness  of  her  own  understanding 
And  this  we  apprehend  to  be  a  very  usual  com- 
mencement of  an  infidel  course,  upon  principles 
equally  opposed  to  reason  and  revelation.  Man 
in  his  prurient  desire  to  pass  the  bounds  of  revela 
tion,  forgets  that  while  '  the  things  that  are  revealed 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children,'  the  'secret  things 
are  no  less  the  property  of  God.    As  he  has,  there 
fore,  reserved  them  for  himself,  his  intrusion  into 
the  things  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  cannot 
see,  is  the  unhallowed  indulgence  of  a  '  fleshly 
mind.'    The  extent  and  precise  boundaries  of  re 
velation  are  determined  by  infinite  wisdom ;  and 
could  we  discern  them  with  a  single  eye,  they 
would  be  found  equally  illustrative  of  a  high  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  man.    A  more  expanded  view 
under  present  circumstances  would  only  increase 
instead  of  clearing  up  our  difficulties.    The  eye 
would  wander  over  the  field  of  infinite  space  with 
a  disproportioned  power  of  perception.    The  ob- 
jects, therefore,  would  be  less  distinctly  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  the  result  would  leave  us  more  restless  and 
dissatisfied,  while  the  happy  influence  of  humility, 
simplicity  and  faith  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  If 
we  have  not  the  whole  view  before  us,  let  it  suffice, 
that  we  have  all  that  is  needful  for  our  happiness 
and  present  duty.  *    *  '  In  God's  light'  alone, 
can  we  see  light.'    The  intellectual  '  light  that  is 
in  us,'  when  applied  by  the  pride  of  man  to  the 
contents  of  revelation,  'is  darkness;  and  how  great 
is  that  darkness  !'    Simple  faith,  therefore,  mis- 
taken or  despised,  may  justly  be  deemed  the  high- 
est act  of  reason  ;  while  rational  religion,  '  falsely 
so  called,'  may  easily  be  proved  to  be  of  all 
schemes  the  most  irrational.  *    *  Depending  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  our  'path  in 
divine  knowledge  will  be  '  as  the  shining  light  that 
shineth  more  and  more  until  the  perfect  day.'  " 

*  *  "Through  the  divine  mercy,  (extended  to 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,)  this  state  of  infatua- 
tion did  not  prove  of  long  duration.  After  a  few 
months'  captivity,  she  was  brought,  though  not 
without  severe  conflict  of  mind,  to  the  full  light 
aud  liberty  of  scriptural  truth.  Her  whole  life 
now  appeared  to  her  one  continued  act  of  sin  and 
folly.    Every  fresh  sense  of  the  corruption  of  her 


heart,  and  of  the  unsullied 


purity  of  the  Divi  i 
character,  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  sense 
guilt.    Her  despised  Bible  was  brought  to  mil 
And  '  how  different,'  she  observes,  'was  the  ternr, 
of  mind,  in  which  I  now  addressed  myself  to  | 
perusal,  from  that  in  which  I  had  read  it  in  t  f 
commencement  of  my  disbelief  of  Christianity ! 
was  no  longer  a  proud  sophist,  triumphing  in  I 
strength  and  penetration  of  human  reason,  andi 
the  comprehensiveness  of  human  knowledge.    1 1 
contemplation  of  my  own  ignorance,  weakness  sj 
wickedness,  had  laid  my  pride  in  the  dust,  j 
eyes  were  opened  to  view  myself  as  I  really  v,  | 
depraved  and  blinded  in  my  reason,  judgment, ;  1 1 
understanding.'  " 

"  Her  interest  was  early  directed  to  the  pronr  ii 
of  Divine  teaching  to  the  sincere  inquirer  a  jpj 
truth.  Their  suitableness  fixed  her  attention.  Tljfj 
freeness  encouraged  her  heart.    'Ask,  and  its '.\\\ 
be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'  '  He  gi\  lit 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him' — espeerjl 
arrested  her.    She  determined  to  make  trial  f 
them.    Although  hindered  at  first  by  a  senstjf 
unworthiness,  she  ventured  to  apply ;  justly  co  |« 
dering,  that  whatever  might  be  her  apprehens:jg . 
of  her  own  demerit,  yet  a  state  of  submission  il 
desire  could  not  be  so  displeasing  to  God,  as  It: 
of  carelessness  and  rebellion.  *    *  In  this  p|t>.: 
tration  of  soul,  she  continued,  'watching  dail  || 
the  Lords  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  his  do  \\! 
It  need  scarcely  be  added,  she  did  not  seek  in  \iai 
The  Divine  character  now  appeared  to  her  in  j»< 
combined  glory  of  holiness  and  love.    Her  apin. 
hensions  of  sin,  of  Christ  and  of  the  whole  sy.|l 
of  christian  truth,  were  now  irradiated  with  jip 
venly  light ;  and  '  with  simplicity,  and  godly 
cerity,'  of  '  heart,'  she  was  enabled  to  believe 
'  righteousness.'    '  The  more,'  said  she,  'I  stu|j| 
the  Divine  character  of  Christ,'  the  more  I  gre 
as  it  were,  into  its  simplicity  and  holiness, 
more  my  understanding  was  enabled  to  shak 
those  slavish  and  sinful  prejudices,  which  had 
dered  me  from  appreciating  its  excellence.  1 
his  words  were  dearer  unto  me  'than  my  nece:i 
food.'    He  was  my  '  all  in  all.'    I  did  not  wc|| 
have  any  knowledge,  goodness,  or  strength  1 
pendently  of  him.    I  had  rather  be  '  accept  ii 
the  beloved,'  than  received  (had  that  been  postfT 
upon  the  score  of  my  own  merits.    I  had  rjn 
walk,  leaning  upon  his  arm,  than  have  a  stol 
strength  given  me  to  perform  the  journey  an 
To  learn,  as  a  fool,  of  Christ,  this  was  better 
than  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  angel  to  fiui* 
things  for  myself.'  " 

"  After  her  recovery  from  this  dreadful  Hul 
Satan,  she  was  mercifully  preserved  from  '  tufa 
again  to  folly,'  and  led  forth  in  the  '  path  c  IS 
just,'  with  increasing  light,  strength  and  esta 
ment,    '  From  that  moment,'  she  adds,  'I  cea; 
stumble  at  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The 
trines  of  Scripture,  which  had  before  appeal 
me  an  inexplicable  mass  of  confusion  aud  c<i 
dictions,  were  now  written  with  the  clcanus  f 
sunbeam.  *    *   From  that  time,'  she  cone 
'  I  have  continued  to  "  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesu:fa 
to  hear  his  word,"  taking  him  for  my  teachcl^ 
guide  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
has  found  in  me  a  disciple  so  slow  of  coanpifl 
sion,  so  prone  to  forget  his  lessons,  and  to  m. 
opposition  to  his  commands,  that  were  he  i 
finitely  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  he  woul<  <t 
ago  have  cast  me  off  in  anger.    But  he  Btil 
tiuues  to  bear  with  me,  and  to  give  me  "lini  p 


line,  and  precept  upon  precept."    And  thol 
am  variable  and  inconstant,  with  him  "  then* 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 
"  She  continued  to  reside  in  London  fo  " 
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me  after  her  deliverance  from  that  awful  delu- 
.on,  into  which  she  had  been  permitted  to  fall, 
he  remembrance,  however,  of  this  temporary 
postacy  was  '  ever  before  her,'  with  all  that  holy 
name  and  self-abasement,  which  attaches  to  the 
purified'  conscience  of  the  pardoned  sinner; 
umbling  her  in  the  dust,  while  yet  faith,  hope, 
>ve,  peace  and  joy,  were  the  dominant  principles 
1  her  soul." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

|f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 
JOHN  KINSEY,  THE  THIRD. 
On  the  9th  of  the  7  th  month  of  this  year,  1725, 
\ohn  Kinsey  was  married,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
;.ary  Kearney,  daughter  of  Philip  Kearney,  for 
lefly  a  merchant  of  the  said  city,  then  deceased 

•  e  still  continued  actively  engaged  in  his  profes- 
unal  business,  and  was  a  very  active  member 
I  the  assembly  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  to  which 
B  had  been  elected  a  few  years  previously.  He 
us  soon  chosen  its  Speaker,  in  which  station  he 
i  mained  until  he  came  to  settle  in  his  native  city 
i  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  the  year  1730.  He 
;on  became  a  valuable  member  of  Philadelphia 
lonthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which 

s  1st  body  he  had  been  appointed  clerk  in  1729. 

lis  station  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  time  of 
i  hs  death  in  1750. 

(  As  he  appeared  high  in  reputation  amongst  his 
>  jethren  in  religious  profession,  so  was  he  amongst 

(1  classes  in  the  province.  He  was  soon  elected 
k  (member  of  the  assembly,  "  of  which,"  says  Ro- 

Irt  Proud,  "  he  was  speaker  during  the  last  ten 
i  jars  of  his  life  successively,  except  a  month  or 

:  o,  when  he,  being  on  an  embassy  to  an  Indian 
|  i|:aty,  held  at  Albany,  John  Wright,  before-men- 

. med,  officiated  in  his  stead."  "He  had  very 
ich  practice  and  success  in  the  law,  and  was,  for 
tame  time,  Attorney-General,  his  long  experience 
Aid  great  ability  in  the  management  of  public  af- 

•  Jrs,  his  skill  in  the  laws  and  readiness  for  com- 
Minicatinor  bis  knowledge  therein,  often  without 


i  or  reward,  and  his  tenderness  to  his  friends, 

ii  people  called  Quakers,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
■•vedly  esteemed  a  valuable  member  in  their  reli- 
i'U3  Society,  with  the  exercise  of  many  civil  and 
^;ial  virtues,  are  said  to  have  rendered  his  life 
vy  useful  and  valuable,  and  his  death  much  la- 
i  uted  as  a  great  and  universal  loss  to  these  pro- 
yces."  "  During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
I';  was]  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
dtion  he  held  with  unblemished  integrity,  and 
"1  h  so  much  reputation,  that,  eveD,  the  chief  parts 
dthe  lower  courts  followed  him." 

po  much  for  his  public  employments  and  char- 
ter.   In  the  Society  of  Friends  he  was  very 
uful.    He  was  one  who  had  much  to  bear  in 
a  troversy  with  that  eccentric  and  contentious 
m  lanthropist,  Benjamin  Lay.    When  Benjamin 
Reared  in  Philadelphia  under  false  pretences, 
aging  a  certificate  as  of  membership,  which  he 
■>  not  entitled  to,  in  the  position  in  which  he 
:>d,  John  was  one  employed  by  the  meeting  to 
w  up  a  testimony  against  him  and  his  practices, 
was  also  as  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  di- 
ted  by  that  body  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the 
•lie  press,  setting  forth  that  they  were  not  re- 
n^ible  for  the  actions  of  Benjamin,  who  was  not 
in  unity  with,  or  owned  by  them, 
n  the  year  1738  he  was  appointed  an  Elder, 
was  as  punctual  in  the  attendance  of  the  meet- 
to  which  he  was  thereby  introduced  as  a 


member,  as  the  nature  of  his  business,  which  called 
him  frequently  from  the  city,  would  let  him.  He 
was  indeed  pressed  beyond  measure  with  public 
business,  and  it  seems  wonderful  how  much  be  was 
able  to  perform  in  religious  Society.  It  is  never- 
theless very  apparent  in  many  cases  recorded  on 
the  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  that  his  use- 
fulness therein  was  often  obstructed  by  his  ab- 
sence in  attending  to  legal  or  legislative  engage- 
ments. He  continued  busily  engaged  to  the  very 
end  of  his  career  on  earth,  being  seized  with 
apoplexy  whilst  attending  a  court  at  Burlington. 
The  memorial  of  Philadelphia  says  of  him  : — "  In 
his  younger  years  he  was  signally  visited  by  the 
power  of  Truth,  by  which  he  was  drawn  off  from 
the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  world,  and  he  became 
serviceable  in  the  church  on  various  accounts." 
After  testifying  to  his  great  natural  capacity,  his 
integrity  and  affability,  they  say,  "  Though  en- 
gaged in  a  multiplicity  of  business,  he  was  remark- 
ably useful,  and  acquired  a  general  good  character 
and  great  respect  amongst  people  of  all  ranks." 
"  His  death  was  sudden  and  much  lamented,  being 
seized  with  an  apopletic  fit,  during  the  sitting  of  a 
court  at  Burlington,  and  departed  in  a  few  hours. 
His  corpse  was  brought  to  his  own  house  in  this 
city,  and  from  thence,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  people  of  the  several  denominations,  to  our 
great  meeting-house,  and  after  to  the  grave-yard, 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1750,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age." 

ANN  ROBERTS. 

We  cannot  better  begin  our  account  of  this 
Friend  than  by  introducing  the  opening  of  the 
memorial  of  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning her : — 

"  Although  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  who 
putteth  off  his  armour,  after  a  faithful  discharge 
of  the  part  assigned  him,  is  in  a  far  more  secure 
and  happy  state  than  he  who  girdeth  it  on ;  yet  it 
must  sensibly  affect  the  thoughtful  spectator  to  see 
those  who  have  laboured  faithfully  in  the  cause  of 
Truth,  taken  away,  while  but  few  are  coming  on 
to  supply  their  places.  This  seems  much  the  case 
with  us  at  present.  Divers  worthy  Friends,  both 
Ministers  and  Elders,  have  of  late  been  removed 
from  us  by  death,  of  which  blessed  number  was 
this  dear  handmaid  of  the  Lord; — in  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  whose  real  worth  and  manifold 
services  in  the  church,  we  are  disposed,  in  the  love 
of  Truth,  to  write  the  following  lines  as  a  memo- 
rial : — 

"  She  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth  in  her 


native  country,  Wales,  when  young,  which  incur- 
red her  father's  heavy  displeasure ;  but  in  time  he 
became  reconciled  to  her.  Some  years  after  her 
convincement,  [a  little  before  1700,]  she  came  over 
into  this  country,  where  she  received  a  gift  of  the 
ministry,  and  by  a  diligent  improvement  thereof, 
together  with  the  influence  of  a  pious,  unspotted 
life,  she  was  made  useful  in  her  generation,  and  a 
blessing  to  many.  Her  love  and  compassion  for 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  those  in  affliction, 
appeared  by  her  often  visiting  them.  She  was  one 
of  the  wise  in  heart,  who  not  only  could  see,  but 
foresee,  the  enemy  in  his  approaches,  and  would 
rouse  and  excite  his  fellow-soldiers  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  repel  his  attempts,  which  was 
often  done  with  desirable  success.  She  was  zeal- 
ously concerned  for  maintaining  Christian  disci- 
pline,—  a  steady  pillar  in  the  church,  so  established 
as  not  to  be  shaken  or  drawn  from  her  uprightness 
by  any  cause." 

Upon  her  removal  to  America,  she  appears  to 
have  settled  within  the  limits  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  as  Ann  Bennett  we  find  her  for 


years  valuable  as  a  minister,  and  active  and  help- 
ful in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1719,  she  was  married 
to  Rowland  Roberts,  of  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, a  Friend  of  good  standing  and  esteem  amongst 
Friends,  and  afterwards  her  fellow-helper  in  the 
ministry.  The  Friends  of  Gwynnedd,  whither  she 
now  removed  with  her  husband,  were  at  that  time 
much  in  the  practice  of  manifesting  their  religious 
concern  towards  their  members,  by  appointing 
committees  to  visit  them  in  their  families.  Into 
this  labour  Ann  was  soon  introduced.  Of  her 
service  therein,  her  memorial  says  : — 

''•  She  had  an  excellent  talent  for  the  weighty 
service  of  visiting  Friends'  families,  and  at  those 
opportunities  was  frequently  favoured  with  some- 
thing suitable  to  every  state  and  condition,  which 
was  attended  with  happy  effects,  especially  on  the 
youth.  But  such  indeed  was  the  Divine  savour, 
which  usually  accompanied  her  discourse  and  con- 
versation, one  could  rarely  be  an  hour  with  her 
without  sensible  edification.""  Her  memorial  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Her  first  coming  to  reside  here  [Gwynnedd] 
was  very  seasonable,  as  we  had  very  few  public 
Friends  amongst  us.  There  seemed  an  extensive 
field  before  her,  in  which  she  laboured  fervently ; 
tenderly  inviting  those  who  stood  afar  off  to  draw 
nigh — querying  with  them  whether  they  knew  what 
the  Lord  had  for  them  to  do  ?  It  is  evident  that 
her  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  were 
blessed,  for  about  that  time  our  meeting  was  fa- 
voured with  heavenly  visitations,  and  many  had 
their  mouths  opened  to  speak  of  God's  goodness 
to  their  souls.  Thereby  was  verified  what  she  had 
declared  at  our  meeting,  before  she  came  and  dwelt 
among  us,  though  it  seemed  improbable,  when 
spoken,  and  many  doubted  the  accomplishment  of 
it.  To  the  babes  in  the  ministry,  she,  who  had  a 
large  share  of  experience  in  the  work,  was  not 
wanting  to  administer  suitable  precaution  and  ad- 
vice."* 

Although  her  labour  was  large  in  the  meeting 
she  belonged  to,  and  in  those  in  the  neighbourhood, 
yet  she  was  not  released  thereby  from  more  distant 
service.  Early  in  the  year  1723  she  was  liberated 
by  her  Friends  at  home  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
the  southern  provinces  in  company  with  her  dear 
friend  Susanna  Morris.  They  attended  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  4th, 
and  soon  alter  proceeded  on  their  visit,  being  on 
horseback.  They  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Maryland,  held  at  West  River  from  the  1st  to 
the  5th  of  the  Fourth  month,  wherein  their  ser- 
vice was  great  and  acceptable. 

Alter  this  meeting,  they  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  shore,  and  took  passage 
on  a  pretty  large  boat  to  cross  the  Chesapeake, 
having  their  horses  with  them,  intending,  after 
reaching  the  western  side  of  the  Bay,  to  proceed 
to  Carolina.  A  storm  coming  on,  they  were  driven 
far  out  to  sea,  and  on  returning  towards  the  shore, 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked,  being 
driven  over  a  sand  bank.  The  sea  broke  so  over 
the  vessel,  the  hatches  of  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind, that  their  food  was  soaked  in  the  salt  water 
and  spoiled,  and  their  horses  were  also  without 
food.  A  grassy  island  being  near,  where  the  boat 
lay,  the  master  put  the  horses  into  the  sea,  expect- 
ing they  would  go  to  it  and  feed,  but  they  took 
another  course,  and  although  injured  during  the 
storm,  were  soon  seen  to  reach  a  sandy  beach.  It 
was  the  third  day  before  the  human  passengers 
were  able  to  reach  the  shore.    Then,  a  boat  having 


*Ii'our  ministers  were  acknowledged  at  Gwynnedd  in 
1722,  one  in  1723,  and  four  in  1725. 
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oorae  to  their  rescue,  landed  them  at  the  very  place 
whither  their  horses,  providentially  directed,  had 
gone.  The  two  exhausted  women  had  six  miles  to 
walk  to  the  nearest  dwelling.  But  the  Lord  took 
care  of  them,  and  the  woman  of  the  house,  a  wi- 
dow, received  them  with  a  salutation  of  love,  and 
treated  them  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Their  horses  were  found  three  days  afterwards 
near  by,  and  they  could  but  see  the  hand  of  their 
gracious  aud  merciful  Father  in  Heaven,  in  keep- 
ing the  animals  for  so  many  days  in  that  place, 
where  they  were  much  persecuted  by  niusquitoes, 
when  the  way  was  entirely  open  for  them  to  wan- 
der far  inland. 

Many  other  hardships  they  had  to  endure,  and 
when  they  left  this  desolate  place  to  go  towards 
Perquimans  in  Carolina,  they  had  no  guide  but 
their  Father  in  heaven.  But  he  supported  them 
in  the  prospect,  and  in  the  language  of  Susanna 
Morris,  "  forever  blessed  be  his  most  holy  Name 
and  power,  our  hearts  were  filled  with  thankful- 
ness and  cheerfulness  to  set  forward.  We  had  a 
prosperous  journey,  and  got  well  there." 

Susanna's  horse  eventually  died  of  the  injuries 
he  received  in  the  storm,  but  Ann's  carried  her 
safely  home  to  her  family. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Household  Worlds. 

School-Keeping. 

Prizes  arc  now  being  offered  to  the  pupils  at 
training  in  several  English  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  knowledge  of  the  art  of  conveying 
Bound  instruction  in  common  things,  to  the  children 
of  the  working  classes.  In  the  movement  that  has 
thus  been  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Ashburtou,  the 
whole  English  public  claims  to  participate;  the 
need  of  much  more  sense  in  school  teaching,  and 
even  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  in  university  sys- 
tems, is  so  very  obvious,  that  Lord  Ashburtou's 
suggestion  has  gone  oft"  like  a  gun  in  a  rookery  and 
has  set  every  quill  Hying. 

I  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  as  there  is  not  a 
happier  or  nobler  occupation  in  the  world  than 
that  of  developing  the  minds  that  are  to  work  in 
the  next  generation,  so,  there  are  in  this  country 
very  many  good  men  now  occupied  in  teaching 
children  couscieutiously  and  with  exceeding  care. 

Yet,  upon  this  subject  of  teaching  I  have  long 
had  crotchets  of  my  own,  of  which  many  clever 
men  used  to  declare  to  me  that  they  were  purely 
theoretical,  that  they  were  quite  impossible  of  ex- 
ecution. Every  practical  man  would  tell  me  so. 
Every  practical  man  did  tell  me  so.  "  My  dear  fel- 
low, it  is  very  pretty  amusement  to  plan  model 
school  systi  ins,  hut  you  don't  know  the  difficulties 
witli  which  we  have  to  contend.  There  is  not 
time  for  all  you  would  have  done,  and  you  set  out 
with  a  wrong  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  boy.  Your 
method  never  could  he  worked."  I  said  1  11  try. 
"  I  lim,"  -aid  the  ihirt.ir,  "  it  ym  in.  .■in  t hut,  serious- 
ly you  are  mad.  Every  man  will  say  so  when  he 
sees  you  lay  your  bread  and  butter  down  to 
make  a  li » r I. •  ■  J 1 1 i ( i  Imp  out  ..f  ono  profession  into  | 
another — out  of  a  business  you  understand  into 
one  of  which,  permit  nic  to  say,  you  know  nothing' 
whatever.  And  how  will  you  try  ?  Where  will! 
you  go?"  "  I  will  go  into  some  town  where  there  I 
are  a  great  many  people,  and  say  plainly:  Thus  I 
desire  to  teach.  There  may  be  a  down  who  will 
answer,  fanciful  as  you  think  me,  Thus  I  do>ire 
my  children  to  be  taught." 

I  carried  out  that  scheme  and  met  witli  the  re- 
sult that  I  expected.    After  two  years  of  school- 
keeping,  during  which  I  put  my  crotchets  to  a  full 
aud  severe  test,  I  left  in  a  town,  which  I  had  cn 
tcrcd  as  a  stranger,  some  of  the  best  friends  1 1 


have  ever  made  or  ever  shall  make.  I  left  there, 
also,  children  whom  I  never  shall  forget,  by  whom 
too  I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  I  did 
not  lose  money  by  the  venture;  in  a  commercial 
sense,  the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

When  it  is  possible  to  add  a  demonstration  to 
a  theory,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unjust  towards  the  little  crotchets  that 
I  here  wish  to  set  forth  if  I  did  not  (as  in  truth  I 
can)  make  evident  that  they  are  something  more 
to  me  than  idle  fantasies.  At  the  same  time,  let 
nobody  interpret  anything  here  said  as  a  puff 
composed  during  the  Christmas  holidays  for  the 
replenishing  of  anybody's  forms;  the  writer's  occu- 
pation as  a  schoolmaster  is  over,  he  has  now  no 
school  and  takes  no  pupils,  nor  can  he  name  any 
school  in  this  country  that  is  carried  on  according 
to  his  plan.  Furthermore  let  it  be  said  that  if  he 
did  not  know  of  such  a  school,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  it,  for  a 
reason  that  will  be  made  evident  by  the  crotchet 
next  and  first  to  be  detailed. 

Crotchet  the  First.  Concerning  plans  of  teach 
ing.  Nobody  has  any  right  to  impose  his  plan  of 
teaching  on  his  neighbour.  There  is  no  method 
that  may  call  itself  the  method  of  education.  There 
is  only  one  set  of  right  principles,  but  there  may 
be  ten  thousand  plans.  Every  teacher  must  work 
for  himself  as  every  man  of  the  world  works  for 
himself.  There  is  for  all  men  in  society  only  one 
set  of  right  principles,  yet  you  shall  see  a  thousand 
men  in  one  town  all  obeying  them,  although  all  in 
conduct  absolutely  differ  from  one  another.  They 
will  present  among  themselves  the  widest  contrasts, 
and  yet  every  one  may  be  prospering  and  making- 
friends.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  world,  a  man  must 
be  himself  if  he  would  have  more  than  a  spurious 
success :  he  must  be  modelled  upon  nobody.  The 
schoolmaster  should  read  books  of  education,  and 
he  may  study  hard  to  reason  out  for  himself  by 
their  aid,  if  he  can,  what  are  the  right  principles 
to  go  upon.  A  principle  that  he  approves,  he 
must  adopt ;  but,  another  man's  plan  that  he  ap- 
proves, he  must  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  his  own 
uiiud  aud  of  his  own  school  before  he  can  adopt 
it.  Even  his  school  he  must  so  manage  that  it 
shall  admit  of  great  variety  of  plan  within  itself, 
and  suffer  him  so  to  work  in  it  as  to  appeal  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  the  mind  of  each  one  of  his 
scholars. 

The  practical  suggestion  that  arises  from  this 
crotchet,  is,  that  each  teacher  should  take  pains 
not  to  make  an  abstraction  of  himself;  but  to 
throw  the  whole  of  his  individuality  into  his  work; 
to  think  out  for  himself  a  system  that  shall  be 
himself;  that  shall  be  animated  by  his  heart  and 
brains  naturally  and  in  every  part;  that  shall 
beat  as  it  were  with  his  own  pulse,  breathe  his  own 
breath,  and,  in  short,  be  alive. 

Crotchet  the  Second.  Upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher,  lie  may  be  mild  or  sharp,  phlegma- 
tic or  passionate,  gentle,  or  severe,  he  may  thrash 
or  not  thrash — but  I  would  rather  he  did  not 
thrash.  As  men  differ  and  must  differ,  so  must 
teachers,  so  must  schools.  But  no  man  can  be  a 
good  teacher  who  is  a  cut  and  dried  man  without 
any  particular  character;  his  individuality  must 
he  strongly  marked.  He  should  be,  of  course,  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  detesting  what  is 
base  or  mean,  and  beyond  everything  hating  a  lie. 
He  should  have  pleasure  in  his  work,  be  fond  of 
children,  and  not  think  of  looking  down  upon  them, 
but  put  faith — and  that  is  a  main  point  which  many 
teachers  will  refuse  to  uphold — put  faith  in  the 
good  spirit  of  childhood.  He  must  honour  a  child 
or  he  cannot  educate  it,  though  he  may  cram  many 


facts  into  its  head.  It  is  essential  also  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  good  teacher  that,  whatever  hi* 
character  may  be,  he  shall  not  be  slow.  Childrer 
are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  endure  I 
slowness  patiently.  He  must  also  not  be  destitute  j 
of  imagination,  for  he  will  have  quick  imagina ' 
tions  to  develop  and  to  satisfy. 

Furthermore  it  is  essential  that  he  should  deep- 1 
ly  feel  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  utterly  dis  > 
dain  to  cringe  to  any  parent,  or  to  haggle  for  thi 
price  of  services  that  no  money  can  fairly  measure 
In  all  that  I  here  say,  I  speak  with  direct  referenci' 
to  schools  for  the  children  of  those  people  who  arc  ! 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  can  afford  to  supporj 
the  kind  of  teacher  they  desire.    Schools  of  tha  I 
kind  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  lon< 
and  carefully  in  many  studies.    Assistant  teacher  | 
should  be  men  qualified  to  aid,  by  undertaking] 
each  a  single  branch  of  study  in  which  they  havj 
obtained  perfection ;  but  the  head  of  a  school  shouli ' 
carry  its  brains  and  be,  as  nearly  as  he  may  be, 
versed  in  all  its  business.    It  is  not  for  him  to  teacl  I 
a  speciality  but  to  command  respect  by  the  breadth 
of  his  attainments,  to  link  all  parts  of  his  pla 
together,  and  unite  them  in  the  boy's  minds  int 
one  great  whole.    He  should  add  to  his  classica 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with,  at  the  very  least 
two  modern  languages ;  he  should  know  how  t 
account  for,  and  to  make  comprehensible  to  boy: 
the  reasonings  of  mathematics  ;  he  should  havestu 
died  and  be  able  to  teach,  the  history  of  the  worl 
as  a  whole  ;  he  should  be  well  read  in  books  c 
travel,  and  have  a  full  elementary  knowledge  ( 
the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences.    He  should  b 
well  read  in  the  literature  of  several  countries  an 
of  his  own  day ;  he  should  study  the  political  am 
social  movements  that  are  going  on  about  him,  aii 
employ  even  the  news  of  the  day  in  his  teaching 
by  applying  it  to  school  knowledge  and  schoi 
knowledge  to  it.    He  should  be  able  to  bring  ever 
study  into  visible  subservience  to  the  best  an 
commonest  aims  of  life,  showing  the  children  ; 
once  how  to  think  and  how  to  make  all  acquire! 
knowledge  available  and  helpful  in  their  daily  worl 
All  this  may  be  too  much  for  one  man  ;  but  it  I 
not  too  much  for  one  man  and  a  library.  Tbj 
proper  breadth  of  cultivation  given,  depth  must  I ' 
maintained  by  constant  and  habitual  study.  Tl 
most  learned  teacher  ought  incessantly  to  rea 
and  think,  so  that  he  may  be  on  each  topic  as  ful 
minded  as  he  should  be  when  he  proposes  to  giv 
lesson3  to  a  child.    The  good  teacher  must  t 
devoted  to  his  work  ;  if  he  want  pleasure  and  e: 
citement  he  must  find  them  in  the  schoolroom  an 
the  study.    For  it  is  only  when  his  teaching  giv 
great  pleasure  to  himself,  that  it  can  give  ar 
pleasure  whatever  to  his  pupils.    The  parent  nm 
not  grudge  to  a  worthy  teacher  the  most  liber! 
reward  that  lies  within  his  means.    It  is  not  to  l| 
supposed  that  any  large  body  of  men  can  be  ii 
duced  to  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  a 
ill-paid  profession,  which  demands  peculiar  taleu 
and  expensive  training,  with  a  toil  both  in  prepj 
ration  and  in  action  that  can  never  be  remitted. 

(To  1)0  rontinuod.) 


:i 


He  is  truly  good,  who  hath  great  charity  :  he 
truly  great,  who  is  little  in  his  own  estimation,  ar 
rates  at  nothing  the  summit  of  worldly  honour :  1 
is  truly  wise,  who  "  counts  all  earthly  thiugs  b' 
as  dross,  that  he  may  win  Christ:"  and  he  is  tru 
learned,  who  hath  learned  to  abandon  his  own  wi 
and  do  the  will  of  God. — Kempis. 


Be  anxious  to  search  out  the  narrow  path 
heaven,  rather  than  to  seek  to  know  how  far  y 
may  go  in  the  broad  way  without  condemnation. 


THE  i'KIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

'  Seckest  thou  Great  Things  for  Thyself — Seek  them 
Not." 

It  has  teen  -wisely  said  that  "  the  middle  condi- 
on  in  life,  between  poverty  and  riches,  is  the  most 
1  igible  and  happy;"  and  may  it  not  also  be  as- 
rted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  from  aDy 
ireful  observer,  that  the  inordinate  desire  and  en- 
javour  to  rise  above  that  condition,  is  attended 
ith  evils  and  dangers  beyond  every  advantage 
hich  can  possibly  result  from  the  greatest  success 
erein ;  wherefore  let  our  prayer  be  like  that  of 
'gur  of  old,  "give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 
ow  do  the  eager  and  ardent  pursuit,  as  well  as 
e  inconsiderate  and  ungrateful  possession,  or  the 
lfish  application  of  earthly  riches,  tend  to  drive 
>m  the  heart  every  tendering  and  humbling  im- 
ession — to  close  it  up  against  the  visitations  of 
'  vine  love,  whereby  we  are  to  be  sanctified  and 
'  alified  for  usefulness  in  the  church  and  in  the 
'.rid  ! 

'  Wherever  the  love  of  worldly  riches  or  honour 
.2  found  to  bear  rule  in  the  heart,  there  may  we 
I  )k  for  spiritual  destitution,  for  "  leanness  of 
jilil,"  an  indifference  to  the  secret  and  simple 

•  chings  of  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  men  ought 

•  be  led  and  governed,  having  a  single  eye  to  His 
j'iry,  striving  so  to  walk  before  Him  that  nothing 
"!  uld  destroy  their  peace,  or  hinder  them  from 

\h  performance  of  his  holy  will.    "  Wherever  the 
\t  e  of  the  world  has  possession,  the  love  of  God  is 
i  .ished  from  the  heart,"  agreeably  to  the  decla- 
ion  of  Holy  Writ,  "if  any  man  love  the  world, 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Wherefore 
M  are  exhorted  to  "  love  not  the  world,  neither 
Mi:  things  of  the  world."    Perfect  love  casteth  out 
In  fear,  leading  us  to  remember  and  believe  that 
y  11  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  those 
no  steadily  confide  in  the  all-sufficient  protection 
(t\ Divine  Providence,  which  is  a  great  confirma- 
Ki  to  such  as  persevere  in  that  course  which  the 
Mowers  of  Christ  should  pursue."    Wherefore  let 
Miecome  evident  that  our  concern  increases  to 
■{mote  the  holy  resolution  in  all  to  prefer  the 
fase  of  Truth  to  every  temporal  consideration. 
Kien  the  course  of  our  outward  concerns  is  ad- 
fl[ie  to  our  natural  desires,  and  to  our  advance- 
n  jt  in  worldly  aggrandizement,  let  us  not  indulge 
Vi  thought  which  occasioned  Jacob  of  old  to  utter 
ti  complaint,  "  all  these  things  are  against  me ;" 
"■re  it  will  prove  in  our  case  as  in  his,  that  they 
'  %■  rather  in  out  favour,  causing  us  to  see  wherein 
is  ur  true  and  only  sure  dependence,  as  we  seek 
Mumble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
»j  become  obedient  to  the  holy  commandment. 
Miot  the  all- wise  Ruler  of  events  seeking  by  the 
Wof  his  chastening  rod  and  by  his  own  means, 
W  riDg  us  back  to  the  good  old  w  ays  of  primitive 
fcrs  when  Christian  simplicity  and  moderation 
In 3  regarded  as  essential  virtues,  and  the  prepa- 
id :>n  for  the  world  to  come  as  the  great  end  of 
U  present  life  ? 

I  Iherefore,  let  us  not  put  our  trust  in  uncertain 
■4 33,  but  strive  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  re- 
fbjiation,  seeking  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
■Ire  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  neither  do 
pjres  break  through  and  steal;  for  every  true 
Clstian  must  see  and  acknowledge  the  sin  and 
H;et  in  hasting  or  striving  to  become  rich  in 
thb  things  which  perish  with  the  using,  or  in 
paerting  the  use  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us 
:fol i  gracious  end,  even  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
pd  e  of  our  own  souls ;  for  thereby  is  the  heart 
»li  'atcd  from  God  ;  and  if  we  are  living  without 
H  while  here,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  living 
I'Wi  him,  in  an  eternal  hereafter.  If  we  allow 
^ou  affections  for  him  to  become  withered  by  the 


love  of  the  outward  creation — of  those  things 
which  He  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  subordinately, 
but  not  pre-eminently  to  enjoy,  we  shall  assuredly 
separate  ourselves  from  that  holy  union  and  com- 
munion with  Him  and  his  saints,  which  is  the 
blessed  experience  of  his  regenerate  and  faithful 
children. 

"  Blessed,"  said  our  holy  Redeemer,  "  are  the 
pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God ;"  and  are 
not  such  as  are  striving  after  purity  of  heart  at 
times  permitted  to  witness  his  holy  presence,  when, 
in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  they  are  engaged  in 
waiting  upon  and  worshipping  Him  in  "  spirit  and 
in  truth;  for  such  he  seeketh  to  worship  him."  But 
when  our  minds  have  been  wholly  occupied  for  along 
season  with  worldly  cares  and  pursuits,  how  hard 
do  we  find  it  to  arrive  at  that  state  of  reverential 
silence  which  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and  indispen- 
sable to  true  worship;  how  hard  to  banish  the 
thoughts  of  outward  things,  and  gather  inward  to 
that  quiet  habitation,  wherein  He  is  pleased  to 
meet  and  hold  communion  with  us,  according  to 
his  promise  to  those  who  hear  his  voice  and  open 
their  hearts  unto  Him  !  "  I  will  come  in,"  said 
He,  "  and  sup  with  them,  and  they  with  me."  Let 
us  then  not  harden  our  hearts  by  the  inordinate 
love  or  eager  pursuit  of  outward  things,  lest  He 
should  decree  respecting  us,  "  Because  J  have  called 
and  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  regarded,  but  ye  have  set  at  naught  all 
my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof,  I  also 
will  laugh  at  your  ca.  amity,  I  will  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh." 

It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  too  great  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
to  be  tried  by  a  worldly  standard,  instead  of  re- 
garding the  unflattering  witness  of  Truth  which  is 
saying,  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  touch  not 
the  unclean  things,  and  I  will  receive  you,"  and  to 
some  in  a  particular  manner,  "  put  away  thine  or- 
naments, that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with  thee." 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1857. 


Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  time  since 
we  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  French  Government  having  authorized  the 
undertaking  to  supply  certain  of  the  islands  sub- 
ject to  that  power  with  Africans,  who  were  to  be 
professedly  hired  as  labourers  for  a  certain  stipu- 
lated sum,  and  during  a  certain  number  of  years, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  time,  if  living  and  de- 
sirous to  return,  they  were  to  be  carried  back  to 
their  native  country.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
a  transparent  device  for  reviving  the  slave  trade 
in  a  way,  which  it  was  hoped,  might  ward  off  the 
condemnation  of  other  portions  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  London  Daily  News  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  practical  working  of  the  wicked 
scheme,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken :  — 

The  operations  of  the  French  Government  to  obtain 
supplies  of  labour  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year;  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  mischievous  form  which  they  subsequently 
assumed.  The  earlier  intentions  of  that  Government 
were  to  obtain,  if  it  were  possible,  emigrants  in  a  state 
as  nearly  approaching  to  freedom  as  is  ever  enjoyed  by 
labour  on  that  coast.  Forthat  purpose,  a  screw  steamer, 
called  the  Phoenix;  was  chartered  and  despatched,  not 
by  any  contractors  nor  under  any  commercial  arrange- 
ment with  mercantile  houses,  but  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment itself.  This  vessel  hoisted  the  pennant  of 
France,  and  all  her  proceedings  were  directed  by  re- 
sponsible Government  agents.    She  did  not  make  for 


the  old  slave  tradings  ports  and  rivers  of  the  coast, 
where  legitimate  commerce  was  gradually  extirpating 
and  rooting  out  the  detestable  traffic  in  human  beings, 
but  visited  the  European  settlements  and  factories  scat- 
tered so  usefully  along  it,  as  also  the  American  republic 
of  Liberia  and  the  Kroo  country,  where  native  labour, 
though  not  absolutely  free,  is  at  all  events  freer  than  at 
any  other  part  where  European  authority  is  not  estab- 
lished. 

Resorting  to  those  parts  of  the  African  coast, 
where  they  were  in  some  measure  under  the  ob- 
servation of  European  officials,  the  agents  employed 
did  not  openly  attempt  to  purchase  the  negroes 
from  the  chiefs  or  the  old  slave-dealers,  but  they 
offered  a  premium  to  all  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  come  aboard  and  accompany  them.  They  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  about  three  hundred,  who, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  contract 
made  with  them,  or  the  full  character  of  that  part 
of  it  they  were  to  perform,  remained  on  board,  as 
the  vessel  coasted  along  the  country.  But  when 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  vessel  called 
at  Fernando- Po,  a  large  number,  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  deceived,  jumped  overboard, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  plan,  in  this  shape, 
was  a  failure,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  Afri- 
cans were  to  obtained  for  transportation,  it  must  be 
by  some  other  means. 

The  scheme  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  imperial  government  with 
M.  Regis,  of  Marseilles,  for  the  transference  by  him  of 
10,000  Africans  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  in  con- 
sideration of  £20  a  head  for  each  African.  Of  the 
selection  of  M.  Regis  for  the  execution  of  such  a  con- 
tract, even  had  it  been  of  a  guarded,  and  cautious,  and 
protective  kind,  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  well-informed  writer  of  the  letters  before 
us,  it  was,  notwithstanding  that  gentleman's  experience 
of  African  commerce,  in  all  respects  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  It  was,  however,  especially  unfortunate  in  this, 
that  M.  Regis  had  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Why- 
dah,  the  port  whence  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  King  of  Dahomey  and  those  connected  with  him, 
and  whence  the  dreadful  commerce  had  extended  itself 
to  the  other  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

At  Whydah,  it  was  at  once  decided  this  French  enter- 
prise of  buying  slaves  for  exportation  to  the  West  In- 
dies should  be  chiefly  carried  on.  No  sooner  did  news 
of  this  resolution  to  carry  on  there  a  slave  trade  under 
the  French  flag,  and  protected  by  all  the  authority  of 
the  French  empire,  transpire  at  Whydah,  than,  as  we 
have  said,  the  old  European  slave-dealers  at  once  aban- 
doned lawful  commerce,  and  encouraged  by  this  deter- 
mination, revived  on  their  own  account  the  slave  trade 
with  Cuba,  where  the  price  of  slaves,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mously increasing  value  of  sugar,  had  greatly  risen. 
Their  operations,  and  the  expectations  of  French  de- 
mand, brought  down  on  the  Bight  a  whole  host,  to  use 
Consul  Campbell's  expressive  language,  of  bearded,  un- 
washed Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Americans  ;  roused, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  chiefs  of  Abeokuta  and  the  interior 
to  slave  hunting  and  kidnapping,  and  at  once,  as  the 
correspondence  before  us  repeats  over  and  over  again, 
seriously  diminished  the  quantity  of  produce  collected 
for  exportation.  American  slave-ship  after  American 
slave-ship  appeared  in  the  Bight,  and  it  was  announced 
that  M.  Regis  had  chartered  four  large  steamers  for  his 
share  in  the  traffic.  This  announcement  aroused  the 
attention  of  Consul  Campbell,  as  yet  in  ignorance  of 
the  contract,  but  his  suspicions  were  lulled  by  an  assur- 
ance that  the  vessels  so  chartered  were  intended  for  the 
postal  service  of  the  French  government.  The  state- 
ment soon  proved  utterly  untrue,  for  in  a  few  weeks 
after  it  was  made,  a  large  steamer,  called  the  Stella, 
appeared  off  Whydah,  with  orders  to  purchase  and  em- 
bark 1200  negroes  for  the  French  Indian  colonies. 

The  effect  of  this  demand  for  a  single  ship,  with  the 
prospect  of  three  other  similar  arrivals,  convulsed  the 
whole  Bight  of  Benin.  The  chiefs  and  all  their  subjects 
deserted  legitimate  trade,  and  English  merchants,  en- 
tangled with  a  larger  amount  of  property  unpaid  for  in 
the  interior,  were  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  contract 
their  operations  and  ship  their  property  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  M.  Regis,  despite  his  large 
African  experience,  had  entered  into  a  very  rash  and 
hazardous  speculation.  For  the  £20  a  head  which  he 
was  to  receive,  afforded  him  inadequate  means  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  slave  dealers,  who  had  the  open  and  tin- 
restricted  market  of  Cuba  to  supply,  in  the  prices  they 
respectively  offered  tor  prime  first  class  Africans.  The 
French  contractors  proposed  £10  a  head;  their  Spanish 
competitors  instantly  rose  to  £18  and  £20  ;  and,  outbid- 
ding the  agents  of  the  French  government,  they  got  the 
first  class  negroes  for  Cuba,  while  nothing  but  the  old, 
the  weak,  the  infirm,  and  the  dilapidated  Africans  were 
left  for  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  imperial  government,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  price  to  be  paid  the  French  contractor  in 
this  most  discreditable  and  very  deplorable  enterprise 
has,  we  learn,  prevented  the  Stella  obtaining  her  full 
complement  of  1200  Africans  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  and 
that  ship  had  at  the  latest  dates  sailed  with  several  hun- 
dreds on  board  for  the  river  Gaboon,  there,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  to  complete  the  number  she  can  convey  to 
the  West  Indies.  This  failure  at  Whydan  will,  we  say, 
be  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  for  the  French  govern- 
ment, if  it  only  teaches  them  the  low  commercial  lesson 
that  in  a  trade  so  wicked  and  lawless,  and  abominable 
as  this  traffic  in  Africans,  no  government  or  government 
contractors  can  compete  with  the  remorseless  and  esta- 
blished slave  dealers,  who  buy  in  Africa  to  sell  again  in 
Cuba.  And  as,  since  the  contract  was  formed,  sugar 
has  fallen  £20  a  ton  in  value,  let  us  earnestly  hope  that 
the  miserable  and  mistaken  inducement  in  which  the 
contract  no  doubt  originated,  has  disappeared,  and  that 
the  contract  itself  will  be  at  once  terminated. 

But,  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  the  truth  must  be  plainly 
told,  that  the  mischief  arising  out  of  this  French  enter- 
prise will  not  cease  with  the  termination  of  that  contract, 
even  should  the  French  government  be  wise  and  hu- 
mane enough  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  anti-slave  trade  policy  of  England 
lies  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
traffic  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Cuba,  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  unexpected  proceeding  of 
the  French  government  will  strengthen  and  confirm  their 
adverse  opinion,  will  be  accepted  as  conveying  the  mo- 
ral sanction  to  the  slave  trade  of  the  government  of  the 
French  empire,  and  will  show  to  the  world  that  the 
policy  of  France  is,  on  this  question,  no  longer  the  policy 
of  England. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo.  18th. 
On  the  12th,  the  financial  panic  was  extreme.  All 
the  Banks  refused  to  discount  in  any  shape,  and  a  great 
number  of  heavy  failures  all  over  the  kingdom  were  an 
nouueed.  On  the  same  day,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held 
in  Downing  street,  and  an  official  letter  was  addressed 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  authorizing  them  to  increase  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  beyond  the  amount  of  £14.000,000,  secured 
by  Government,  to  which  sum  they  were  restricted  by 
the  act  of  1844.  The  ministers  however  advised  that 
the  bank  terms  of  discount  should  not  be  reduced  below 
10  per  cent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  now  tem- 
porarily suspended,  it  was  designed  that  the  issues  of 
the  Hank  should  represent  the  value  of  the  bullion  held 
by  it,  and  the  £14,000,000  of  Government  securities  in 
which  its  capital  is  principally  invested  ;  or  rather  that 
this  aggregate  should  never  be  oxeceded.  A  favourable 
reaction  is  said  to  have  commenced  as  soon  as  this  de- 
temtlnatiorj  of  the  Ministry  became  known.  The  demand 
fur  money  at  the  Bank  of  England  had  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. Many  more  failures,  both  in  England  and  France, 
had  occurred  within  the  week,  deranging  all  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  business,  but  it  was  hoped  the  crisis 
hud  now  passed.  Breads! nil's  continued  falling  in  price. 
Tbe  sales  of  cotton  were  very  limited.  Consols,  H9j. 
Parliament  was  to  be  soon  called  together.  The  Eng- 
lish ship  Dunbar,  bound  to  Australia,  was  wrecked  off 
Sydney.  ( »ue  hundred  and  forty  pussengers,  and  all  of 
the  crew,  were  lost. 

The  relief  of  Lm  know  announced  in  the  last  Indian 
news,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  complete.  The  insur- 
gent* were  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  garrison,  incumbered  as  it  was  with  women  and 
children,  and  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  men. 
General  Outrun  slates  that  two  additional  brigades  with 
powerful  field  artillery,  will  be  re  quired  to  reduce  the 
city,  or  enable  the  garrison  to  withdraw. 

The  bullion  in  the  lUnk  of  France  which  in  the  pre- 
vious account  showed  a  decrease  of  £890,000,  has  experi- 
enced n  further  reduction  of  £1,440,000,  and  the  sum 
now  held  is  £7,580,000.  The  Rank  had  determined  to 
extend  its  issues,  and  was  discounting  more  liberally. 

MLXIt'O. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  2l.-t.  and 
city  of  Mexico  to  the  19th,  have  been  received.  Politi- 
cal affairs  were  continually  growing  worse.  The  coun- 
try was  in  a  most  distracted  coudition,  and  another 


general  revolution  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  oppo- 
sition to  Comonfort  is  reported  to  have  concentrated 
upon  Santa  Anna  as  a  leader,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  soon  return  to  Mexico.  President  Comonfort's 
downfall  was  considered  almost  certain. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— Late  advices  state  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  had  declared  war  against 
Costa  Rica.  They  have  quarrelled  about  the  Transit 
route  over  which  Nicaragua  claims  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. This  foolish  contest  will  probably  make  an  open- 
ing for  Walker,  who  may  soon  be  expected  among  them. 

GUATEMALA  dates  to  Tenth  mo.  24th  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  the  capital, 
from  Seventh  mo.  8th  to  Tenth  mo.  21st,  is  stated  at 
2912,  deaths  1233.  The  disease  was  on  the  decrease. 
The  indigo  crop  is  said  to  be  much  below  an  average. 

PERU. — The  dates  from  Callao  are  to  Tenth  mo.  26th. 
The  siege  of  Arequippa  was  still  in  progress.  The  re- 
volution continued  with  no  prospect  of  its  termination. 

BOLIVIA. — The  revolutionary  party  appears  to  have 
almost  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  overturn  the 
government  of  General  Cordova. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC— The  first  portion  of  the 
Western  railroad  had  been  inaugurated.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  it  will  extend  to  twenty-one  miles  dis- 
tance from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  government  has  sub- 
scribed four  millions  of  dollars  to  this  work. 

CHILI. — Twelve  miles  of  the  Southern  railroad,  as  far 
as  San  Bernardo,  are  open  to  the  public.  The  govern- 
ment has  granted  Juan  Rippel  an  exclusive  privilege  for 
navigating  the  river  Valdivia  by  steamboats,  during  four 
years. 

JAPAN. — A  letter,  dated  at  Hakodadi,  Japan,  in  the 
Sixth  month  last,  states  that  a  number  of  American 
whale  ships  had  touched  at  that  port  for  supplies,  and 
that  the  masters  of  all  of  them  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  harbour  and  the  facilities,  which  that  port  will  af- 
ford them.  The  Governor  is  disposed  to  give  all  the  aid 
he  can,  and  is  desirous  for  ships  to  come.  The  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  to  sailors  on  shore  is  strictly  forbidden. 

UNITLD  STATES. — The  Treasury.— On  the  23d  ult., 
the  amount  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was 
$1,328,451.  The  receipts  of  the  week,  $652,642;  the 
payments,  $1,485,001. 

The  Coinage,  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Eleventh  month,  amounted  to  $2,824,626.  At  the  Branch 
Mint  in  San  Francisco,  the  coinage  of  the  Tenth  month 
amounted  to  $1,595,500. 

Texas. — The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  shows 
that  the  amoutit  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to  draft, 
is  $760,000;  and  that  the  school  fund  amounts  to 
$2,200,000.  He  recommends  a  State  University. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  404. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  153.  The  mean 
temperature  for  last  month  as  ascertained  by  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  45|°.  The 
highest  recorded  was  76J°  ;  the  lowest  19°.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  only  1.45  inches  which  is  the  smallest  quan- 
tity for  the  Eleventh  month,  since  1825. 

California. — The  steamship  Northern  Light  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  29th,  from  Aspinwall,  with  600  pas- 
sengers, $1,750,000  in  specie,  and  the  San  Francisco 
mails  of  Eleventh  mo.  5th.  The  banking  house  of  Sather 
and  Church  had  failed.  Another  grove  of  large  trees 
had  been  discovered  in  Mariposa  county.  These  trees 
are  said  to  be  300  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  86  in  number.  A  bill  of  indict- 
ment had  been  found  against  the  assayer  of  the  Branch 
Mint  for  embezzlement,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The 
reports  from  Salt  Lake  City  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Mormons.  Brigham  Young  had 
declared  that  henceforth  Utah  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent territory,  and  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  laws, 
but  those  of  their  own  enactment. 

Georgia. — The  State  expenses  of  the  year  ending  Ninth 
month  last,  were  $51 1,789  ;  the  receipts  of  the  year  wero 
$594,051.    The  State  debt  is  $2,700,000. 

Miscellaneous. — A  Losing  Concern. — The  receipts  into 
the  State  Treasury  of  Ohio,  from  the  Canals  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  were  $314,778,  and  the  expenditures,  $339,- 
072. 

Extraordinary  Voyage. — On  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month, 
the  little  sloop  Hornet,  Capt.  James  Duncan,  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  en  route  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The 
Hornet  set  sail  from  Erie,  Pa.,  ou  the  4th  of  Tenth  mo. 
She  made  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Green  Bay,  ascended  Fox 
river  to  Winnebago  Lake — thence  via  Osckosh,  Berlin, 
Prince  town,  Puckwa  Luke,  Buffalo  Lake,  up  the  river  to 
the  Portage,  hauled  over  the  canal  thence  to  the  Wis- 
'  "ii  in  it-.,  r,  thence  down  to  the  Mississippi,  'flic  Hornet 
is  JJ  tret  long,  fi  feet  beam,  and  sloop  rigged.  Captain 
Duncan  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  during  the  whole 
voyage,  and  she  alone  assisted  him  in  the  navigation  of 
the  craft. 


James  O.  Birney,  the  anti-slavery  candidate  for  th  > 
Presidency  in  1844,  died  on  the  24th  ult.,  near  Pert 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. — On  the  21st  ult.,  a  disastrou 
fire  occurred  at  Rochester,  by  which  property,  to  th 
amount  of  $125,000,  was  destroyed.  Two  firemen  wei| 
killed  by  a  falling  wall,  and  several  others  were  injurei 

March  of  Liberality. — It  is  stated  that  the  Shah 
Persia  is  about  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  his  sull 
jects,  Mohammedams,  Christians  and  Jews,  all  of  whorl 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  will  be  eligib  j 
for  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  State. 

Deep  Boring. — The  great  artesian  well  now  in  pn 
gress  at  the  paper  mill  of  the  Duponts  at  Louisville,  Ku 
has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  1546  feet.  The  drill 
through  gray  limestone,  of  alternate  soft  and  hard  strat  j 
The  Mediterranean.  —  The  laying  of  the  submarii] 
telegraph  between  France  and  Algiers  developed  son/ 
remarkable  facts  relative  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bu 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranea  j 
At  one  part  the  depth  to  which  the  cable  is  lowered, 
not  more  than  ninety  fathoms,  and  tbe  water  deepe  ] 
immediately  to  ov<k  two  thousand  fathoms,  or  neai| 
two  miles  and  a  half. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  E.  Mott,  O.,  $1.75,  to  13,  vol.  3] 
of  Wm.  Mott,  $3.25,  to  39,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcel 
agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Whinery,  Jos.  Painter,  Elizabeth  Fa'f 
cett,  Richard  Schooley,  and  Amelia  Garrettson,  $2  eaij 
vol.  31,  for  Sarah  Hole,  Samuel  Street,  Job  Warren,  aj 
David  French,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Barton  Dean,  $1, 
26,  vol.  31,  for  Rachel  Arnold,  $2,  to  42,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
stitution,  will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  ij; 
9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  raoi| 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  aft| 
noon,  the  5th  of  next  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clcrk| 

Eleventh  month,  1857. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  anil 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Seventh-dl 
the  5th,  and  on  Third-day,  the  8th  of  Twelfth  montlil 

The  cars  leave  the  depot  at  half  past  7  a.m.  and  3  fl 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  Schoo^ 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Bedlaii  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fartii 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendent'! 
the  school  and  family  at  that;'place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  toj 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  j 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  resid 
of  her  sister,  Rachel  C.  Smith,  after  a  lingering  and  p| 
ful  illness,  Lydia  Burroigh,  in  the  65th  year  of  her 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  PI 
delpbia  for  the  Western  District.  The  sufferings  I 
her  disease  were  borne  with  christian  fortitude,  M 
feeling  that  the}-  could  be  »6uutcd  as  nought  in  coi 
rison  with  the  sufferings  endured  for  her  by  a  cruc 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  blessed  assurance  that,  she  h 
washed  and  sanctified,  they  would  end  in  the  joy  lai 
for  the  believer,  through  His  atoning  merits  and  ii 
cession. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  in  Mot 

mery  county,  Pa.,  Ruth  Ambler,  widow  of  Jesse 
bier,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age ;  a  valuable  eld 
G wy nnedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  andMoral." 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter, 
leaving  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  now 
cted  our  way  towards  the  city  of  Hebron.  As 
jntered  again  into  the  mountainous  region,  a 
gazelle  started  up  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill, 
ie  neighbourhood  of  the  brook  Cherith.  At 
hotel,  at  which  our  party  stopped  in  Jerusalem, 
ticed  one  of  these  beautiful  animals.    He  wan- 
1  d  at  will  over  the  house  ;  and  I  became  well 
ainted  with  him.    But  this  was  the  first  time 
'I  had  seen  the  gazelle  in  what  may  be  called 
lative  home.    The  sight  was  the  more  beauti- 
ecause  it  was  life,  beauty,  and  motion  starting 
lddenly  in  the  rudeness  and  barrenness  of  the 
:t.    The  gazelle  is  timid,  but  he  curves  his 
with  pride  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  bril- 
y  of  his  large  dark  eye.    Swifter  than  the 
?f  the  hunstman  who  pursued  him,  he  bound- 
rom  rock  to  rock,  as  if  his  little  feet  had 


stopped  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  of 
-xcursion,  at  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Sabas 
Sabas, — one  of  the  memorable  and  justly 
bed  names  in  early  religious  history.  This 
ve  and  well-built  convent,  founded  in  the 
century,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  brook 
on,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is 
imes  enlarged  by  heavy  rains  to  an  impetu- 
ver,  and  finds  its  way  from  its  source  in  the 
bourhood  of  Jerusalem,  through  rocky  and 
tainous  defiles  to  the  Dead  Sea.    At  this 
it  has  worn  a  passage  by  its  impetuous  and 
:ontinued  action  through  a  rocky  hill  of  great 
i, cutting  it  down  perpendicularly  from  summit 
e,  and  forming  for  itself  a  deep  unchange- 
>ed  with  walls  on  each  side,  hundreds  of  feet 
ght    The  convent  is  situated  on  the  south 
n  side,  about  half  way  down.    In  company 
ny  travelling  associates,  descending  through 
res  cut  in  the  rocks  and  in  part  by  means  of 
den  ladder,  I  went  down  into  the  deep  bed 
which  was  dry  at  this  time ;  and  walking 
me  distance,  it  was  with  no  small  surprise, 
e  saw,  high  in  the  wall  of  limestone  which 
id  it,  a  multitude  of  excavations.    Many  of 
were  obviously  artificial;  and  were  opened 
rocks  with  great  labour.    Such  was  their 
r,  and  such  the  labour  which  had  been  evi- 
bestowed  upon  them,  that  they  reminded  as 
it  travellers  have  said  of  the  rocky  excava- 


tions of  the  city  of  Petra.  It  was  remarked  to  us, 
but  on  how  good  authority  the  assertion  was  made 
I  am  unable  to  state,  that  in  the  early  persecu- 
tions to  which  Christianity  was  subjected,  many 
Christians  fled  to  this  deep  and  secluded  valley  of 
the  Kedron,  and  concealed  themselves  in  its  rocky 
recesses  and  caverns.  It  is  well  known,  that  John 
of  Damascus,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  cele 
brated  for  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  and  for 
his  various  learning,  resided  here.  The  Creek 
monks,  who  occupy  the  monastery  at  the  present 
time,  were  attentive  and  kind  to  us ; — showing  us 
their  church  with  its  solid  architecture  and  its 
rude  fresco  paintings,  the  tomb  of  Mar  Sabas,  and 
whatever  else  there  was  of  interest. 

On  the  third  day,  going  nearly  in  a  western  di- 
rection, and  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  north,  we 
reached  Hebron.  This  city  was  originally  a  city 
of  the  Canaanities,  and  was  called  Kirjath  Arba, 
in  honour  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak ; — and  it 
is  said  in  the  book  of  Numbers  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.  Among  the 
old  cities  of  Palestine,  Hebron,  in  the  historical  in 
terest  which  attaches  to  it,  stands  second  only  to 
Jerusalem.  For  many  miles,  in  our  journey 
towards  the  city  of  Hebron,  our  road  had  led 
through  a  region  very  uneven  and  hilly  ;  and  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful.  But  in  coming  near  to 
the  city  the  aspect  of  the  country  around  it 
changed  very  much.  After  the  cultivation  and  the 
exhaustion  of  thousands  of  years,  it  is  still  ex- 
ceedingly fertile. — In  coming  up  by  the  route 
which  leads  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  con- 
nects with  the  road  from  Bethlehem,  we  entered 
the  city  from  the  north  ;  passing  through  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  Eshkol,  which  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  is  covered  with 
vines,  whose  thick  and  heavy  clusters  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller.  The  modern  city  is  built 
for  the  most  part  on  the  sides  of  two  hills,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  small  valley 
between  them.  It  is  said  to  contain  eight  thous 
and  inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
Jews.  Near  the  little  grove  outside  of  the  city 
where  we  pitched  our  tents,  is  the  large  excava- 
tion which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  burial- 
place  of  Othniel,  who  was  in  the  army  of  Judah 
when  that  tribe  first  conquered  Hebron,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  On  en- 
tering this  tomb,  which  was  capacious  enough  to 
hold  many  people,  we  found  it  filled  with  Jews, 
who  were  occupied  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
going  through  their  forms  of  worship.  In  that  sad 
blindness,  to  which  a  retributive,  but  just  Provi- 
dence has  left  them,  they  still  cling  in  sorrow  and 
hope  to  their  native  land.  It  was  at  Hebron  that 
David  was  anointed  king  over  Judah  ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  reigned  there  "  seven  years  and 
six  months."  In  going  through  the  eastern  or 
Mohammedan  part  of  this  ancient  place, — the  part 
of  it  which  was  the  site  of  the  city  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  David, — our  attention  was  directed  to 
a  large  artificial  pool  of  great  antiquity,  formed  of 
hewn  stone,  and  coated  with  cement.  It  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  square,  and  at  least  twenty 
feet  in  depth  ;  and  is  called  to  this  day  "  the  king's 
pool,"  in  allusion  probably  to  David.    There  can 


be  but  little  doubt,  that  it  is  the  same  pool  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  murderers  of  the  son  of  Saul,  that 
"  David  commanded  his  young  men,  andithey  slew 
them ;  and  hanged  them  up  over  the  pool  in  He- 
bron.'" 

At  a  little  distance,  perhaps  the  third  of  a  mile, 
from  the  king's  pool,  and  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
hills  occupied  by  the  city,  is  the  "  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah,"  which  was  bought  by  Abra- 
ham of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar.  The  field,  of 
the  purchase  of  which  we  have  a  particular  ac- 
count in  the  book  of  Genesis,  was  bought  by  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  who  died  in 
Hebron.  Abraham,  who  seems  to  have  left  Mamre 
after  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  and 
to  have  been  dwelling  at  this  time  in  Beersheba 
in  the  land  of  Gerar,  came  to  Hebron  to  "  mourn 
and  to  weep"  for  Sarah.  His  conference  with 
the  sons  of  Heth  and  with  Ephron  in  relation  to 
a  burying-place  for  her,  may  be  regarded,  I  think, 
as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  touching  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  cave,  in  which  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago  Sarah  was  buried,  and  in 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Rebecca  and  Leah 
were  afterwards  buried,  is  now  covered  by  a  Tur- 
kish mosque,  into  which  Christians  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  So  that  we  could  only  go  to  the 
place,  which  contained  the  hallowed  dust  of  these 
early  followers  and  friends  of  God,  and  walk  around 
it  without  going  into  it.  No  sculptured  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan  or  Thebes  had  for  me  the  attraction 
of  this  ancient  burying-place  of  the  partriarchs. 
Among  the  sacred  remembrances  which  it  suggest- 
ed, I  could  not  forget  that  it  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  he  breathed 
his  last  far  away  in  the  unbelieving  land  of  Egypt, 
that  he  might  be  buried  "  in  the  cave  in  the  field 
of  Machpelah,"  which  he  describes  as  the  burying- 
place  bought  by  Abraham  of  Ephron  the  Hittite. 
"  There,"  he  adds,  "  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  his  wife ;  and  there  1  buried  Leah." 

In  returning  from  Hebron  we  left,  for  a  short 
time,  the  main  road  leading  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
view  to  reach  by  a  nearer  path  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  the  residence  of  Abra- 
ham. In  speaking  of  distances  I  remark  again 
that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  very  accurate,  because 
I  merely  give  them  in  many  cases  as  they  seemed 
to  me, — judging  from  our  usual  rate  of  travel  and 
the  time  occupied.  But  judging  in  this  way  the 
plain  of  Mamre  at  its  northwestern  extremity  is, 
by  the  nearest  path,  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  from  Hebron.  In  reaching  it  we  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the  vine-bearing  valley  of  Esh- 
kol ;  and  then  going  up  a  gradually  ascending- 
height  of  land  which  was  partitioned  into  small 
fields  by  terraces  and  walls  of  stone  and  every- 
where carefully  cultivated,  we  came  as  we  passed 
its  summit,  into  the  elevated  and  beautiful  plain 
where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  dwelt.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plain  on  a  mountain ; — a  beautiful 
place  on  earth  and  yet  expanding  itself  on  such  an 
elevated  position  that  it  seemed  very  near  to  hea- 
ven. The  plain,  sinking  in  its  centre  into  a  narrow 
valley  where  the  waters  collect  in  the  rainy  sea- 
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son,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  and  then  turning 
southwardly,  appeared  to  me  gradually  to  descend 
and  terminate  in  a  level  open  space,  which  we  had 
previously  noticed  to  the  south  of  and  in  sight  of 
Hebron. 

The  tradition  in  relation  to  this  plain  is,  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  the  highest  part  of  it ;  and  we 
were  conducted  into  a  large  square  building,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  antiquity,  made  of  hewn  stones 
of  great  size,  which  is  shown  as  indicating  the 
precise  spot  of  his  dwelling-place.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  we  could  not  doubt  that  we 
were  iu  the  region  were  he  spent  no  small  portion 
of  his  life.  His  hand  had  cultivated  this  soil ;  he 
had  been  seated  beneath  these  oaks  j  he  looked 
upon  these  heavens  filled  at  night  with  the  stars 
which  he  could  not  number, — the  bright  emblems 
of  his  spiritual  children  in  all  ages  and  climes.  It 
was  here  that  he  held  that  memorable  conversation 
with  God,  when  he  plead  so  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly for  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain.  Ten  righteous 
men  would  have  saved  them,  because  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  had  asked  it,  but  the  ten  were 
not  there.  The  place  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain," 
is  in  full  sight  of  the  elevated  plain  of  Mamre.  In 
a  direct  line  it  is  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  distant.  With  a  mind  filled  with  these  great 
memories,  I  looked  in  that  direction.  My  eye 
reached  over  the  rocky  hills  of  Judca,  and  over 
the  dark  sunken  abyss  which  bounds  them,  and 
rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Moab  beyond.  It 
was  from  the  low  level  plain,  overlooked  by  these 
hills  and  mountains,  that  the  smoke  ascended.  It 
was  in  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  when  we  stood 
on  this  memorable  place ; — and  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing,— "  early  in  the  morning," — that  Abraham 
arose,  and  "  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld, 
and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Resist  not  Evil." 
Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  part,  to  strive 
with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God;  lest  ye  hurt 
yourselves  and  run  into  the  same  nature,  out  of 
the  life.  For  patience  must  get  the  victory  ;  and 
to  answer  that  of  God  in  every  oue,  it  must  bring 
every  one  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  contrary. 
Let  your  moderation  and  temperance  and  patience 
be  known  unto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  God.  For 
that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  part  with- 
out life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds 
confusion  ;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  strife,  but 
reacheth  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every  oue, 
through  which  they  might  have  come  into  peace 
and  covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with 
another.  Therefore  in  the  Seed  of  life  live,  which 
bruiseth  the  Seed  of  death.  G.  F. 


Kxlroclt'J  fur  "  The  Friend." 

"Let  eierj  Soul  be  Subject  to  the  higher  Power." 

"  While  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  power  of 
God  as  our  guide  and  leader  in  all  things,  and  our 
design  is  pimply  God's  k.lory,  the  clearing  our  men 
conwiences,  and  the  grxxl  oj  the  brethren,  we  shall 
no' be  discouraged  in  our  undertakings;  for  we 
know  the  power  will  come  over  whatsoever  opposeth 
it,  and  this  will  keep  our  minds  quiet  and  free  from 
disturbances,  when  we  see  men,  and  things,  and 
parties  arise  agaiiutt  the  power,  knowing  that  the 
power  is  an  everlasting  Rock,  and  that  the  things 
that  appear  against  it  are  hut  for  a  season,  in  w  hich 
season  jiaticrue  must  be  exercised,  and  the  counsel 
of  w  i.-doni  stood  in,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  stng- 
geriug,  or  from  scattering  by  all  the  fair  shows  the 
spirit  of  opposition  can  make" — whether  upon  the 


right  hand  or  upon  the  left — however  specious  these 
may  be. 

"  One  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  an  unsettled 
state  of  society,  is  to  produce  feelings  of  coldness, 
[a  manifestation  of  shyness,  and  the  spirit  of  accu- 
sation,] towards  each  other,  and  thus  to  lay  waste 
the  influence  of  the  law  of  charity,  which  leads  to 
kindness  and  christian  courtesy,  even,  towards  our 
enemies.  When  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue  has 
been  insisted  on,  some  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of 
design  to  compromise  principle,  even  by  those  who 
have  never  swerved  from  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  who,  in  word,  and  deed,  and  life,  have 
shown  an  unflinching  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
held  by  them.  Such  errors  in  judgment  not  only 
prove  tlie  want  of  divine  love — the  charity  that 
tkinketh  no  evil — but  the  want  of  true  discernment 
— of  that  spirit  which  unites  the  wisdom  of  serpents 
with  the  harmlessness  of  doves. 

"Frequent self-examination  is  all-important,  that 
the  beam  may  be  taken  out  of  our  own  eye,  before 
we  undertake  to  remove  the  mote  from  a  brother's 
eye,  without  which  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  do  it. 
A  clear  view  of  his  own  state  will  humble  and 
temper  the  self-whole  man,  and  prepare  him  to  ex- 
ercise rightly  the  gift  of  charity,  by  which  he  may 
be  divested  of  all  ill-will  towards  his  brother,  and 
be  led  to  pray  for  his  welfare,  as  well  as  his  own. 
As  he  advances  in  this  path,  all  his  high  tlumghts 
of  his  own  attainments  and  purity  will  be  banish- 
ed, and  he  will  covet  humiliation  in  any  degree 
that  his  Saviour  may  dispense,  if  it  will  bring  him 
into  his  image  and  acceptance  ;  and  then,  in  the 
love  of  the  gospel,  he  will  be  fitted  to  labour  avail- 
ingly  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  have  missed 
their  way,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunctions; 
"  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted."  When  this  becomes  the  condi- 
tion of  acting  members,  religious  Society  will  re- 
cover its  strength  and  beauty,  and  all  partition- 
walls,  which  obstruct  the  flow  of  true  christian 
fellowship,  will  be  taken  down — a  highway  will 
be  cast  up  to  walk  in,  and  our  light  will  invite 
others  into  this  communion,  which  is  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  one  with  another  in  Him. 

"  A  state  of  humble  dependence  upon  our  great 
Preserver  is  the  only  safe  and  profitable  one — a 
state  remote  from  the  active,  ranting  spirit  of  the 
world  which  we  too  often  see  brought  into  action, 
under  the  colour  of  righteousness,  endeavouring  to 
effect  even  great  reformations  in  a  zeal  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  It  was  not  in  the  wind,  the 
earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  that  the  Lord  was  found 
by  Elijah,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  Many  and 
varied  are  the  plausible  appearances  of  the  subtle 
deceiver,  even  often  under  the  promising  and  spe- 
cious pretensions  of  great  good,  and  if  we  are  not 
wary  of  his  designs,  we  may  find  ourselves  actively 
engaged,  to  all  appearances  in  good  works,  and  yet 
winding  the  true  charity — the  true  faith  which 
works  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart" — we 
may  be  found  railing  against  the  meek  and  self- 
d(  nyiiig  followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  because  of 
their  refusal  to  put  their  finger  unbidden  to  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  for  its  support,  because  of 
their  trust  iu  the  invisible  and  invincible  power  of 
Truth,  whose  purposes  can  be  secretly  and  silently 
effected  without  the  use  of  instruments,  when  it 
may  please  Ilim,  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  the  earth,  to  manifest  his  might  and  goodness  in 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  himself,  by  the 
immciiiate  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Every  oue  should  seek  to  be  humbled  under 
the  baud  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  favoured  to 
[see  what  spirit  he  is  actuated  by,  whether  it  be  the 


Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  cross- 
knowing  this  to  have  the  dominion  over  every  wroi 
thing  in  himself" — instead  of  the  will  and  spii 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  wisdom  thereof,  whereby  mai 
have  been  turned  aside  to  the  feeling  of  bitternei 
and  the  spirit  of  the  accuser,  to  their  own  inexpn 
sible  loss,  and  the  reproach  and  hindrance  of  t 
cause  of  Truth  which  they  professed  to  ha 
espoused.    Those  who  have  been  the  most  bitl 
against  offenders,  or  those  whose  views  were  i 
in  exact  accordance  with  their  own,  have  oft  J 
been  known  to  suffer  the  most  hopeless  shipwrej 
of  faith,  and  to  excite  little  sympathy  in  their  fa 
for  as  they  have  measured  to  others,  so  is  it  met 
to  them  again.    How  does  it  behoove  us,  therefo 
to  take  heed  to  the  warnings  of  Truth,  and  seek 
abide  in- humility,  lest  by  exalting  ourselves, 
become  abased — lest  we  become  the  keepers  of 
vineyards  of  others,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own 
lest  in  ceasing  to  mind  our  own  business,  we 
come  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  to  c 
sorrow,  confusion,  and  shame,  and  to  the  loss 
our  hope  in  the  redeeming  power  and  love  of 
Saviour  of  men,  who  testified  of  his  mission,  that 
came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the  world; 
to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentan 
not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  his  Father 
heaven.    Is  the  servant  above  his  Master,  or 
disciple  above  his  Lord  ?    As  it  is  written,  "  ( 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  \ 
thren ;"  and  we  are  bound  by  the  christian  la^i 
love,  to  submit  ourselves  unto  Him,  and  one  u 
another  for  the  good  of  the  body,  and  the  com: 
and  edification  of  its  members,  to  the  strengthen 
of  their  unity  and  faith  in  the  Head,  that  tl 
may  be  no  divisions  or  schism  in  the  body,  but  t 
through  suffering  we  may  be  more  closely  uu 
in  submitting  to  the  turnings  of  the  Holy  II: 
upon  us,  enduring  hardness  as  good  soldiers  off 
cross  of  Christ. 


The  Artesian  Well  in  the  Desert. — A  cor 
pondent  of  the  Mouiteur  de  r Amies,  a  mili 
French  journal,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
finding  of  water  in  boring  an  artesian  well  in 
desert,  by  French  engineers  in  Algeria  :- 
place  was  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Rached,  which  hue1 
ready  become  nearly  burnt  up  from  want  of  wi 
and  threatened  entirely  to  disappear;  and 
water  was  found  and  rose  to  the  surface  or 
13th  of  March,  from  the  depth  of  fifty-four  me 
or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  fee,!, 
soon  as  the  hard  pan  or  bed  was  pierced, 
water  instantly  rose  in  the  pipes,  pouring  o 
thousand  gallons  a  minute,  at  a  temperatur 
twenty-four  degrees  of  Ileaumer.    The  t  ngi 
estimated  that  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  its 
of  ascension  fairly,  the  quantity  would  avt 
about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  mi: 
Think  of  a  fountain  springing  up  in  a  wasting 
sert,  with  a  perennial  flow  of  twenty  bogsh 
per  minute  !    The  fountain  formed  is  deseribi 
truly  magnificent. 

At  the  moment  of  the  water's  bursting  fort 
Arab  was  present,  but  the  news  quickly  ep 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  population  o 
village  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  threw  thews 
upon  the  works  with  such  frenzy  that  forc( 
necessary  to  remove  them.  Women  and  chi 
lay  down  in  the  stream,  as  if  they  had  never 
water  before.  The  Sheik  of  Sidi  Rached  i 
not  repress  his  emotion  ;  he  threw  himself  o 
knees  by  the  trough  and  wept  for  joy.  The 
day  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Ara 
lages  came  to  thank  the  engineer  and  to  Die 
fountain,  while  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
aud  a  grand  merry-making,  and  this  festiva 
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pt  up  for  six  days.    In  the  meantime,  the  peo- 
i  went  immediately  to  work,  and  constructed  a 
lice  to  convey  the  vivifying  stream  to  the  portion 
the  oasis,  which  was  dead  for  the  want  of  mois- 
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The  Position  of  Women, 
ifhe  true  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  woman,  with 
;  a  history  of  an  enterprise  having  that  for  its  ob- 
-  ject,  by  Catharine  E.  Beecher."  Boston  :  Phil- 
lips, Samson  &  Co.  1851. 
f  Vouian  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  S. 
Margaret  Fuller.  New  York  :  Greeley  &  Mc- 
(Elrath.  1845. 

fThe  dogma  of  the  English  statesman  that 
j! light  makes  right,"  however  unsound  it  may 
in  an  equitable  aspect,  and  disavowed  both  by 
political  and  social  codes  of  modern  society,  is 
ertheless  the  convenient  cloak  for  many  an  in- 
msible  wrong,  and  has  served  to  gild  over  and 
rt  scrutiny  from  both  national  sins  and  private 
cadilloes.    The  invincible  English  nation  may 
e  the  weak  Chinese  to  import  and  pay  for  a 
,on,  that  is  rendering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  imbeciles,  but  England  may  not  per- 
le  American  citizens  on  American  soil  to  enlist 
er  armies  of  their  own  free  will !    South  Caro- 
may  imprison  and  sell  into  slavery  any  black 
nan  who  ventures  into  the  port  of  Charleston, 
ther  bond  or  free,  but  Austria  shall  not  dare 
jclaim  a  vagabond  rebel,  who  returns  to  her 
es  in  defiance  of  his  country's  laws,  without 
king  the  vengeance  of  American  artillery ;  be- 
e  forsooth,  the  renegade  had  designed  to  avail 
self  at  some  convenient  opportunity,  of  the 
of  American  citizenship  !    It  provokes  but 
animadversion  that  England  should  carry 
and  sword  into  revolted  India,  to  repress  an 
ation,  which,  when  ascribed  to  men  of  Anglo- 
m  blood,  is  counted  the  noblest  of  emotions, 
ove  of  liberty. 

is  true  that  in  the  abstract,  there  are  individual 
s  that  do  fairly  poise  these  things  in  the  scale  of 
•e,  but  in  a  general  point  of  view  there  is  no  re- 
;tory  public  sentiment  of  sufficient  depth  to 
itself  felt.    The  great  body  of  both  nations 
iesee  iu  the  denial  of  the  common  rights  of  man- 
to  th 3  African  by  his  republican  oppressors, 
n  the  continued  thraldom  of  the  Hindoos  uc- 
riti-a  rule,  because  superior  strength,  long  and 
ssfuliy  exerted,  has  finally  been  deemed  to 
'conferred  a  prescriptive  right  to  rule  and 
nize.    In  the  chaotic  and  savage  condition  of 
ind,  this  principle  manifests  itself  openly  and 
ut  di-^uise,  and  we  only  find  that  systems  of 
unient  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
apaeity  of  the  strong,  are  established  and 
ted,  as  men  become  subject  to  the  influences 
igion  and  civilization.    The  earliest  attempts 
il  government  were  naturally  rude  and  ineffi- 
feflsaying  only  to  repress  personal  violence  of 
ossest  kind ;  and  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
Tide  system  of  administering  justice,  to  the 
t  perfection  of  judicial  science,  is  a  record 
w  and  painful  progression  ;  and  it  is  with 
ment  that  the  student  of  legal  lore  in  thi3 
iseovers  how  long  men  have  struggled  under 
of  the  greatest  social  evils   which  have 
}d  upon  society  as  an  incubus,  down  to  the 
onfines  of  the  present  decade, 
fact  of  any  particular  class  of  society  in  a 
ii  compact,  being  physically  weaker  than 
r  portion,  ha3  (in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
efore  alluded  to)  the  effect  to  degrade  that 
>elow  the  common  level,  and  it  is  notorious 
low  this  ia  exemplified,  in  the  position  which 


women  held  as  a  class  in  the  primitive  states  of 
society,  as  well  as  among  the  uncivilized  nations  of 
the  present  day.  Among  the  Israelites  they  were 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
The  ancient  Spartans  exposed  all  female  infants 
not  absolutely  needed  to  maintain  the  population 
of  the  State,  to  die.  The  Persians  classed  them 
among  their  slaves.  In  modern  Turkey,  India, 
China,  and  with  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
they  are  valued  only  as  administering  to  their 
lord's  indulgencies,  or  as  drudges  to  perform  the 
most  menial  and  severe  labour ;  whilst  the  attri- 
bute of  immortality  is  totally  denied  them.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  gradual  en- 
franchisement of  the  weaker  sex  from  their  de- 
graded condition  not  longer  back  than  the  feudal 
ages  of  England,  down  to  the  present  time,  as 
evinced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  of  different  pe- 
riods, both  there  and  in  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  them. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  overran  England 
with  his  Norman  followers,  he  imported  with  him 
the  system  of  government  which  had  previously 
become  established  among  the  Franks,  known  as 
the  Feudal  System,  by  which  the  sovereign,  as 
supreme  owner  of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom,  ap- 
portioned them  out  among  his  chieftains  and  fol- 
lowers, as  a  feud  or  gift,  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  recipient  should  in  return  yield  cer- 
tain services  to  his  lord,  whenever  required  by 
him ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
following  him  to  battle  on  all  occasions,  either  to 
repel  the  invasions  of  a  rival,  or  to  make  new  con- 
quests.   By  the  constitution  of  this  system,  based, 
as  it  was,  upon  physical  prowess  and  military  effi- 
ciency, those  elements  became  of  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  different  members  of  such  a  con- 
federacy were  valued  in  proportion  to  the  claims 
they  could  put  forward  to  the  possession  of  these 
qualities.    It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  see 
that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  the  estimate 
of  the  female  sex  must  have  been  low  indeed ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  in  its  earliest  and  rudest 
stages,  women  could  not  own  or  inherit  landed 
property  at  all,  and  when  in  later  times  the  rigour 
of  this  rule  was  relaxed,  so  far  as  to  allow  daugh- 
ters to  succeed  to  the  real  estate  of  their  father, 
where  there  was  no  son  to  take  it,  such  female 
heirs  could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign,  lest  their  lands  should  thereby  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy.    The  act  of  marriage  in 
I  those  days  constituted  an  entire  and  absolute  mer- 
Iger  of  the  woman's  personal  identity  into  that  of 
her  husband's,  so  that  she  became  in  fact  his  slave; 
j  and  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  or  Boman  code,  as 
i  well  as  the  common  law,  Blackstone  tells  us,  the 
;  husband  might  chastise  her  with  impunity,  if  she 
! did  not  obey  his  behests;  and  as  the  same  author- 
!  ity  states,  it  was  not  until  the  "  politer  reign  of 
'Charles  II.,  that  this  power  of  correction  began  to 
be  doubted,  though  the  courts  of  (English)  law 
I  will  still  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  his  wife  of 
her  liberty  in  case  of  any  gross  misbehaviour." 

The  husband  and  wife  being  one  person  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  she  could  not  obtain  any  legal  re- 
dress against  her  lord's  most  intolerable  tyranny 
aDd  even  cruelty,  until  more  modern  jurists  broke 
down  the  stringency  of  this  rule,  by  allowing  an 
injured  wife  to  sue  her  husband  in  the  name  of  her 
next  friend,  and  for  some  causes  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce. From  the  moment  of  her  marriage,  all  the 
personal  property  previously  belonging  to  the  wo- 
man, became  the  absolute  right  of  her  husband  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased  ;  he  was  entitled  to  collect 
I  the  rents  of  all  her  houses  and  lands,  and  appro- 
priate them  to  his  own  use  during  his  life ;  and 
I  should  his  wife,  through  the  kindness  or  partiality 


of  a  friend,  receive  a  gift  or  legacy  during  the  life 
of  her  husband,  it  was  his  right  to  claim  it  as  his 
own.  She,  by  her  marriage,  lost  all  power  to  sell 
her  lands,  or  to  dispose  of  them  by  will;  and 
should  her  partner  happen  to  be  intemperate  or 
improvident,  and  wasteful  of  her  estate,  so  that  she 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  for  herself  and  family 
by  her  own  exertions,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
this  so-called  "  protector"  from  seizing  her  hard- 
earned  savings,  and  applying  them  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  appetites,  whilst  his  disfranchised 
wife  and  helpless  children  were  starving  in  poverty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 
ANN  ROBERTS. 

After  visiting  Friends  in  Carolina,  they  proceed- 
ed northward,  bringing  a  certificate  from  Perqui- 
mans Meeting,  dated  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1723, 
setting  forth  that  "  Ann  Boberts  and  Susanna 
Morris"  had  "  visited  the  meetings  in  this  pro- 
vince." "  Their  visit  has  been  acceptable,  their 
ministry  comfortable  and  edifying,  their  conversa- 
tion innocent,  as  becomes  the  gospel,  which  they 
preached  ;  and  now  return  from  us  in  unity,  with 
our  desires  to  the  Lord  for  them,  that  they  may 
have  further  service  for  the  Lord  on  their  return 
homewards." 

Coming  up  into  Virginia,  they  were  soon  among 
Friends  in  Nancemond  county,  and,  on  the  23d  of 
the  Sixth  month,  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting 
there.  This  meeting  by  certificate  testified  that 
they  had  "  made  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  visit 
to  Friends  in  general  hereaway,"  and  also  express- 
ed unity  with  their  labours,  and  desires  for  their 
safe  and  comfortable  return.  After  finishing  their 
labours  in  Nancemond,  they  visited  Friends  in 
Virginia  generally,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay,  as 
also  in  Maryland.  They  laboured  amongst  the 
valuable  Friends,  who  lived  about  "  the  Clifts,"  in 
the  Tenth  month,  but  not  feeling  bound  to  stay  and 
attend  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  there,  held  on  the 
3d  of  the  Eleventh  month,  that  meeting  sent  after 
them  a  few  lines,  certifying  that  they  had  "  been 
at  our  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Fourth  month 
last,"  and  had  also  visited  "  most  of  our  meetings 
on  this  side  the  Bay,"  and  expressing  "  unity  with 
them  in  their  travail  and  labour  of  love  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry." 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in  the  First 
month,  Ann  Boberts  gave  in  an  account  of  travails 
in  their  southern  journey  with  Susanna  Morris,  and 
of  the  "hardships  and  perils  they  met  with."  The 
minute  made  on  the  occasion  states,  the  account 
"  was  satisfactory,  and  Friends  thankful  for  their 
preservation  and  safe  return." 

During  the  following  autumn,  she  was  again 
from  home  travelling  on  religious  service  with 
Susanna  Morris,  but  no  particulars  of  the  journey 
are  preserved.  In  the  Seventh  month,  1731,  she 
visited  Long  Island  with  Margaret  Jones,  wife  of 
John  Jones,  of  Gwynnedd,  one  of  those  accounted 
her  spiritual  children.  She  was  very  industriously 
engaged  in  filling  up  her  religious  duties  about 
home,  for  the  weight  of  a  more  important  engage- 
ment was  now  resting  upon  her,  even  a  visit  to  the 
churches  in  Great  Britain.  Having  the  unity  of 
her  friends  in  this  latter  prospect,  she  sailed  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1732,  with  her  beloved  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  in  the  gospel,  Mary  Pennell,  to  ful- 
fil it.  Of  this  arduous  service,  we  have  little  ac- 
count. Her  memorial  states  concerning  it,  "  In 
her  more  advanced  years,  she  found  a  concern  to 
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visit  Great  Britain,  in  company  with  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mary  Fennell,  between  whom  a  most  near 
and  strict  union  was  preserved  throughout  their 
travels.  She  brought  home  very  clear  and  com- 
fortable accounts  of  her  acceptable  service  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  godly  conversa'tion  in  Christ 
Jesus."  In  the  year  1733,  her  beloved  husband 
went  to  England  on  religious  service,  and  they  re- 
turned to  America  together,  in  the  Eighth  month, 
1734. 

After  her  return  from  England,  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  travelled  far  from  home  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  except  in  the  year  1741,  when  she 
visited  Friends  in  New  England.  She  had  passed 
through  many  exercises  in  her  religious  life  through 
which, by  the  power  of  living  faith,  she  had  been  sus- 
tained, so  that  she  had  been  cheerful  and  resigned. 
Now  a  new  trial  beset  her.  Pecuniary  losses  of  some 
sort  had  reduced  their  circumstances,  and  she  and 
her  husband,  in  their  old  age,  were  likely  to  be 
pinched  by  poverty.  The  same  good  Hand  who 
had  upheld  her  faith,  when  the  raging  ocean  seemed 
likely  to  overwhelm  her,  was  near  to  succour  her, 
and  she  bore  the  trial  with  christian  fortitude. 
One  of  her  dear  and  intimate  friends  asked  her 
how  she  felt  under  the  dispensation.  She  replied 
"  While  I  keep  my  eye  steadily  directed  to  the 
object  worthy  of  our  chief  regard,  it  seems  as  if  a 
wall  was  on  each  side  ;  all  is  calm  ;  nothing  hurts 
or  annoys.  But  if  I  suffer  my  eye  to  wander  to 
the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  the  enemy  breaks  in 
upon  me  like  a  torrent,  which  hurries  me  away, 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  I  recover  myself." 

Another  great  affliction  was  meted  out  to  her, 
when  in  the  Seventh  month,  1749,  her  beloved 
husband  was  removed  from  her  by  death,  leav- 
ing her  to  meet  alone  the  effect  of  outward  reverses, 
with  increasing  debility  of  body.  But  the  judge 
of  the  widow  was  her  strength,  and  she  bore  this 
grevious  loss,  with  "  becoming  resignation  and  com- 
posure of  mind,"  and  no  doubt  felt  in  degree  thank- 
ful that  the  earthly  friend  most  dear  to  her,  had 
been  removed  from  the  trials,  the  storms  and  per- 
plexities of  life.  Her  health  now  gave  way,  and 
iu  a  few  months  dropsical  symptoms  appeared. 
Her  memorial  closes  thus :  "  As  in  the  time  of 
health,  she  preferred  the  prosperity  of  Truth  to 
her  chief  joy,  so  in  her  illness,  she  re  joiced  much 
to  hear  of  any  young  people,  appearing  hopeful  in 
the  ministry.  On  the  other  hand  she  would,  even 
in  time  of  great  [bodily]  weakness,  lament  with 
anxiety  of  mind,  the  low  situation  of  the  Seed,  and 
say,  4  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us?'  'Will  this 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  our  assemblies,  ter- 
minate in  a  boisterous  storm  to  try  the  foundations 
of  the  children  of  men  V  By  the  long  continuance 
of  her  disorder,  she  was  reduced  to  great  weakness 
some  time  before  her  end,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
charity,  to  wit,  love  to  God  and  his  people,  con- 
tinued with  her  to  the  last.  She  died  on  the  9th 
day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1750,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age,  and  had  been  a  minister  fifty  years.  She 
was  decently  buried  at  Gwynnedd  aforesaid.  We 
lind  a  good  meeting  on  that  solemn  occasion  ;  at 
which  extending*  ol  Divine  love  were  witnessed.'' 

ISAAC  DAVES. 
This  Friend  was  one  of  those  honest,  humble- 
minded  labourers  in  the  Lord's  cause,  whose  sphere 
of  service  was  much  at  home.  Probably  he  was  not 
blessed  with  great  talents,  yet  his  dedication  of 
heart  to  the  Lord,  his  labour  in  spirit  for  the  arising 
of  life  in  religious  meetings,  and  his  faithfulness  to 
his  Divine  guide  in  the  ministry  committed  to  him, 
were  blessings  to  the  church  militant.  "  He  was 
born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  Old  England,  in  the 
year  1083,  and  came  to  this  country,  young;  had 


a  gift  in  the  ministry  bestowed  on  him,  about  the 
41st  year  of  his  age,  in  which  he  was  serviceable, 
being  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  tending  to  edi- 
fication. He  was  also  exemplary  in  duly  attend- 
ing our  religious  meetings,  and  in  due  time,  and 
was  a  diligent  waiter  therein.'" 

His  death  took  place  in  the  Seventh  month,  1750, 
and  was  buried  at  Germantown.  He  was  about 
67  years  of  age  ;  a  minister  26  years. 

JOHN  BRINGHURST. 
John  Bringhurst,  son  of  John  Bringhurst,  for- 
merly Friend's  publisher  in  London,  was  born  in 
1690.  In  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  was  led  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  married  out 
from  amongst  Friends,  but  being  met  with  by  the 
visitations  of  the  Lord's  convicting  and  converting 
Spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  see  his  errors,  and 
strengthened  to  make  public  acknowledgment 
thereof.  Being  prepared  through  humbling  bap- 
tisms, he  became  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the 
church,  and  many  services  were  called  for  at  his 
hand. 

Employed  in  almost  every  branch  of  christian 
discipline  in  the  church,  he  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  in  all,  and  to  have  lived,  and  ^o  have 
died  in  close  fellowship  with  the  faithful  standard- 
bearers  for  the  church.  He  did  not  however  en- 
deavour, through  mistaken  ideas  of  christian  love, 
to  screen  wrong  things,  but  bore  an  open  testi- 
mony against  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Being  employed  with 
a  few  other  friends  to  deal  with  some  of  the  mer- 
chants, wealthy  members  of  the  Society,  who  had 
subscribed  towards  fitting  out  a  ship  of  war,  they 
prepared  testimonies  of  disownment  against  the 
offenders  all  diverse  one  from  another,  and  appa- 
rently singularly  adapted  to  the  states  of  each. 
One,  omitting  the  name,  we  here  insert  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  honesty  of  the  times. 

"  Whereas  ,  of  this  city,  merchant,  hath 

many  years  made  profession  among  us,  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  by  his  conduct  for  some  time 
after  his  residence  in  this  city,  gave  us  cause  to 
hope  that  he  had  received  the  principles  of  Truth 
in  true  love  and  sincerity,  and  would,  by  obedience 
thereto,  be  induced  to  maintain  the  christian  testi- 
mony we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  bear  against  the 
many  corruptions  which  prevailed  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  during  the  apostacy  from  the 
primitive  purity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  But  with 
concern  we  have  observed  in  him  a  gradual  de- 
clension from  the  humility  and  circumspection  in- 
cumbent on  every  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  that,  as  he  hath  attained  to  worldly  honours 
and  preferments,  his  regard  to  the  unity  of  his 
friends  hath  decreased,  so  that  he  hath  on  several 
occasions  given  us  cause  to  treat  with  him  ;  which 
we  have  done  in  brotherly  love,  but  without  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  our  care  and  regard  had  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  him  to  a  nearer  union  and 
fellowship  with  us.  He  hath  lately  so  far  deviated 
from  our  known  principles  and  discipline  as  to  join 
with  others  in  a  contribution  to  the  fitting  out  a 
ship  of  war.  For  this  he  hath  been  dealt  with  by 
several  Friends,  who  were  concerned  to  show  him 
the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  with  the  profession 
he  makes,  and  to  advise  him  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  error.  But,  both  by  word  and  writing  persist- 
ing in  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  having  by 
other  instances  manifested  a  determination  to  con- 
tradict this  part  of  our  chri>tian  t.-timony,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  prevent  others  under  our  religious 
1 1  >t.  »ion  from  being  misled  by  his  example,  and 
least  any  should  think  we  approve  bis  conduct,  to 

declare  that  we  disown  him,  the  said  ,  to 

be  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  until  he  be- 


comes sensible  of  his  errors,  and  being  willing 
acknowledge  them,  is  desirous  of  being  restored 
the  unity  of  his  friends." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  he 
Tenth  mo.  30th,  1748,  he  was  appointed  an  elde 
being  well  qualified  for  the  services,  which  tberel 
devolved  upon  him.  Of  his  character  the  folio' 
ing  brief  summary  is  given  in  a  memorial  of  1 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  "  was  an  elder,  active  ai 
serviceable  in  the  church,  and  demonstrated  1 
sincere  regard  for  the  prosperity  thereof,  exempla 
in  attending  religious  meetings,  and  in  the  carej 
education  of  his  family." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750,  his  heal 
failed,  and  thinking  that  a  short  residence  in 
more  southern  climate  might  restore  it,  he  ma 
preparations,  and,  in  the  Fifth  month  of  that  ye 
in  company  with  Peter  Fearon  and  Thomas  L 
caster,  bound  on  a  religious  visit,  he  sailed 
Barbadoes.  His  friends  at  their  next  Monti 
Meeting  prepared  a  short  certificate  to  send  ai 
him  in  which  they  say  that  nothing  appears  ' 
hinder  our  heartily  recommending  him  to  you  a 
friend  esteemed,  and  that  hath  long  been  servi 
able  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  among 
with  desires  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
safe  return,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Providence." 

His  day's  work  however  was  over.    He  arri 
safely  at  his  proposed  port,  but  found  no  access 
of  strength  from  its  warm,  sultry  breezes.  A 
weeks,  and  all  was  over,  his  death  taking  placej 
the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1750. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Mystery  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Sea. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  sea ;  i 
always  the  same,  yet  never  monotonous.  G 
has  well  observed,  that  you  soon  get  tired  of  Ic- 
ing at  the  liveliest  field,  but  never  at  the  rol[| 
waves.    The  secret,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  field  < 
not  seem  alive ;  the  sea  is  life  abounding.  ] 
foundly  mysterious  as  the  field  is,  with  its  co 
less  forms  of  life,  the  aspect  does  not  irresist 
and  at  once  coerce  the  mind  to  think  of  subject 
mysterious  and  so  awful  as  the  aspect  of  the 
does — it  carries  with  it  no  ineradicable  associat 
of  terror  and  awe,  such  as  are  borne  in  e 
murmur  of  old  ocean,  and  thus  is  neither  so  t 
ble  nor  suggestive.    As  we  look  from  the  c 
every  wave  has  its  history ;  every  swell  keep 
suspense ;  will  it  break  now,  or  will  it  melt 
that  larger  wave?    And  then  the  log  whiclM 
so  aimless  on  its  back,  and  now  is  carried  uj 
again  like  a  drowning  wretch,  is  it  the  fragme 
some  ship  which  has  struck  miles  and  miles  a- 
far  from  help  and  all  pity,  unseen  except  of 
ven,  and  no  messenger  of  its  agony  to  earth  es 
this  log,  which  floats  so  buoyantly  on  the  Ij 
We  may  weave  some  such  tragic  story,  as  we 
watch  the  fluctuating  advance  of  the  dark 
but  whatever  we  weave,  the  story  will  no 
wholly  tragic,  for  the  beauty  and  serenity  ol 
scene  are  sure  to  assert  their  influences.   O  djj 
and  unfathomable  sea !    O  terrible  familiar 
grand  and  mysterious  passion  !    In  thy  gentl 
thou  art  terrible  when  sleep  smiles  on  thy  sea 
quiet,  heaving  breast;  in  thy  wrath  and  tin 
thou  art  beautiful !    By  the  light  of  rising 
setting  suns,  in  gray  dawn,  or  grayish  day,  ii 
light  or  in  sullen  storms  of  darkness,  everl 
everywhere  beautiful ;  the  poets  have  sung  of  i 
the  painters  have  painted  thee,  but  neithe  I 
song  of  the  poet,  nor  the  cunning  of  the  pai  e 
hand,  has  more  than  caught  reflexes  of  thy  iiJ 
municable  grandeur,  and  loveliness  inexhaus) 
— Blackwood's  Mag. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Smile  of  the  Bead. 
There  is  a  touching  incident  in  the  Memoirs  of 
, Daniel  Wheeler,  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Charles, 
(when  the  father's  prayers  to  the  Lord  that  an  evi- 
dence would  be  afforded  him  of  his  son's  accept- 
ance, though  no  positive  assurance  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  humble  and  penitent  sufferer,  were 

■o  remarkably  answered.  On  looking  at  his  re- 
gains after  death,  he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible 
jponifort,  the  evidence  he  so  much  desired,  the 
Lnost  lovely,  angelic  smile,  far  surpassing  that  of 

ife,  upon  the  peaceful  countenance  of  Charles. 

The  woes  and  weariness  of  earth  were  past, 

The  spirit  from  its  tenement  had  fled  ; 
And  with  his  stricken  heart,  by  grief  o'ercast, 
A  gray-haired  father  came  to  view  his  dead. 

Thou  wert  a  tender  sire,  oh,  mourning  one  ! 

Full  of  the  kindest  love  and  sympathies; 
And  he,  a  gentle  and  devoted  son, 
Placid  and  pale  before  thy  tearful  eyes. 

He  had  been  with  thee  in  the  frozen  North, — 

One  of  the  ties  of  home  so  near  thy  heart, 
When  at  thy  Master's  summons,  thou  went  forth 
O'er  land  and  wave  to  thine  appointed  part. 

He  had  stood  by  thee  in  his  fragile  years. 

On  that  wild  voyage  o'er  the  boisterous  sea, 
When  the  stout  sailors  were  appalled  with  fears ; 
Unmindful  of  that  faith  that  anchored  thee. 

And  by  thy  side  in  those  strange  tropic  climes, 

His  jouthful  form  in  meek  obedience  came, 
When  dark-browed  children  of  the  Southern  Isles, 
Bowed  humbly  to  the  blessed  Saviour's  name.* 

(Thine  was  true  eloquence,  for  deep  within, 
The  Holy  Spirit  utterance  gave  its  child, 
And  from  the  heart  long  purified  from  sin, 

Sent  those  strong  pleadings,  forcible,  yet  mild.) 

But  slowly  o'er  that  form  a  languor  crept ; 

Disease  had  marked  him,  with  its  iron  power; 
Through  weary  days  and  nights  were  vigils  kept, 
Until  he  blessed  thee  in  his  parting  hour. 

Cries  from  a  father's  stricken  heart  were  poured, 

Before  the  footstool  of  the  Eternal  Throne, 
And  he  had  craved  a  token  of  his  Lord. 
Certain  and  sure  from  his  departed  one. 

And  oh  !  to  such  as  he  was  not  denied, 

Whose  strength  was  laid  an  humble  offering  down 
To  do  the  bidding  of  the  Crucified, 

The  knowledge  that  his  child  had  won  the  crown. 

A  radiant  smile  upon  his  features  lay, 

More  sweetly  beautiful  than  earth  could  give, 
And  the  glad  father  hailed  that  holy  ray, 
As  the  sure  token  that  his  soul  should  live. 

No  wonder,  on  his  face  a  glory  shone, — 

For  it  had  caught  the  rays  of  life  and  light, 
That  beam  in  full  effulgence  round  the  throne, 
In  that  blest  city  where  there  is  no  night. 

From  his  tried  soul  the  fears  forever  fled 

The  pangs  and  longings  of  earth's  travail  o'er; 
Oh,  sire  !  there  is  no  mourning  for  thy  dead, 
Not  lost  to  thee,  but  only  gone  before  ! 

Ye.  who  have  felt  redemption  on  the  earth, — 

The  joys  God  doth  to  ransomed  ones  impart, — 
Ye.  who  have  witnessed  the  new,  holy  birth, 
Know  something  of  that  father's  thankful  heart. 

When  from  your  eyes,  your  cherished  pass  away. 

How  blest  to  have  a  token  to  you  given, 
The  rainbow  of  God's  promise,  clear  as  day. 

That  11  all  is  well"  with  those  beloved,  in  heaven. 

*  "  His  name,  which  is  his  power." 
Chester  Co.,  Eleventh  mo.  21st.  J. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Pnegian  Martyrs. 
We  extract  from  an  English  publication  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  little  company  of  devoted  men, 
who  laid  down  their  lives  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  and  touching  interest. 

There  are  few  spots  in  all  the  world  more  dreary 
than  Terra  del  Fuego.  But  in  South  America,  it 
is  almost  the  only  place  from  which  Popery  has 
not  excluded  Protestant  missions,  and  therefore, 
some  years  ago,  a  few  good  men  volunteered  to  go 
out  and  try  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  its  ne- 
glected savages. 

They  were  seven  in  number.  Three  of  them 
were  Cornish  boatment ;  one  was  a  ship-carpen- 
ter; and  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captain 
Allen  Gardiner,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy ;  the  other  two  were  landsmen. 

They  knew  that  the  poor  Indians  who  inhabit 
these  stormy  Islands  are  inveterate  thieves;  and 
they  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  find  them 
crafty  and  cruel:  it  was  even  said  that  they  were 
cannibals.  On  every  ground  it  was  desirable  that 
the  missionaries  should  be  independent  of  the  na 
tives,  and  therefore  they  took  with  them  two  large 
boats,  and  provisions  for  six  months. 

The  wisdom  of  this  precaution  soon  appeared. 
On  shore  they  were  so  harrassed  by  the  natives, 
that  they  soon  had  to  take  refuge  in  their  boats ; 
and  even  then  they  were  not  safe.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  armed  canoes.  Being  missionaries,  they 
could  not  fight ;  nor  would  armed  men  have  had 
any  chance  against  overwhelming  numbers.  They 
were  fain  to  flee,  and  after  many  hardships,  and 
the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  boats,  they  found  an 
asylum  on  a  desolate  coast,  in  a  creek  called 
Spaniard  Harbour. 

Of  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  these  devoted 
men,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  in  terms  too 
exalted.  Than  theirs,  no  motive  could  be  purer, 
no  heroism  more  holy.  The  sacrifice  of  comfort 
and  of  domestic  endearment,  which  they  had  made 
to  what  they  deemed  the  call  of  God,  entitles  them 
to  rank  with  the  men  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  dissipate  the  halo 
of  virtual  martyrdom  which  now  invests  their 
memory.  But  it  is  in  the  mistakes  of  the  noblest 
and  the  best  that  its  Heavenly  Teacher  finds  great 
lessons  for  the  world,  and  in  the  tragic  end  of  this 
high-hearted  enterprise,  we  see  how  unavailing  are 
zeal  and  christian  chivalry,  except  when  guided  by 
prudence,  and  employing  the  needful  precautions. 
In  other  words,  we  see  that  faith  in  God  requires 
the  use  of  means. 

It  was  a  mistake,  to  commit  themselves  to  such 
a  tempestuous  coast  in  boats  so  small.  A  little 
ship  would  have  been  at  once  a  commodious  resi- 
dence, and  a  retreat  secure  from  the  natives ;  and 
in  the  event  of  serious  hostilities  or  exhausted  sup- 
plies, it  could  have  carried  the  adventurers  to  some 
friendly  haven.  But  shallops,  which  could  not 
cross  the  sea,  nor  protect  the  voyagers  from  their 
mischievous  neighbours,  were  a/atal  economy.  Still 
more  fatal  was  the  error  which  counted  on  supplies 
that  did  not  exist,  or  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  securing.  They  hoped  to  catch  fish,  but  at  first 
none  could  be  found  ;  and  when  at  last  a  few  made 
their  appearance,  they  lost  their  net  by  leaving  it 
over  night  at  the  mouth  of  an  ice- covered  river. 
They  hoped  to  kill  game,  and  in  birds  and  gua- 
nacoes  they  mi<;bt  have  found  an  abundant  supply  ; 
it  was  not  till  the  ship  in  which  they  came  had 
sailed  for  San  Francisco,  that  they  discovered  an 
astounding  oversight, — the  guns  had  been  landed, 


As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inquiry 
ter  Truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 

98  away  our  whole  live3,  without  determining  |  but  the  powder  had  been  left  on  board 
rselves,  one  way  or  other,  in  those  points  which 
e  of  the  last  importance  to  us. — Addison. 


Bitterly  as  they 
|  mistakes,  they  did 


must  have  deplored  these 
not  upbraid   one  another. 


They  felt  that  they  were  entirely  in  the  hand  of 
God  ;  and  although  bereft  of  almost  every  human 
comfort,  and  doubtful  if  help  would  ever  reach 
them, — already  beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  some  of  them  prostrated  by  disease, 
it  may  be  questioned  if  English  homes  or  Italian 
bowers  contained  happier  inmates  than  the  dreary 
cavern  in  Earnest  Cove.  Filled  with  that  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  they  were 
able  to  comfort  one  another  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
had  strength  to  meet  together,  they  kept  up  their 
united  worship. 

Above  the  entrance  to  their  retreat  they  had 
painted,  as  an  index  to  any  who  might  afterwards 
arrive  in  search  of  them,  a  hand,  and  a  reference 
to  "  Psalm  lxii.  5,  8."  And  assuredly,  a  more 
touching  comment  will  never  be  furnished  than 
this  inscription  by  these  prisoners  of  hope,  on  the 
walls  of  their  dreary  ceil :  "  My  soul,  wait  thou 
only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him. 
In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ;  the  rock 
of  my  strength,,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust 
in  him  at  all  times." 

From  the  journal  of  Captain  Gardiner,  after- 
wards recovered,  it  appears  that  they  reached 
Spaniard  Harbour  March  29,  1851.  Even  then 
two  of  the  party  were  ill,  and  confined  to  bed  ; 
but  with  the  energy  and  ready  resource  of  an 
English  sailor,  the  captain  stirred  up  his  compa- 
nions to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  obtaining  sup- 
plies. But  in  the  absence  of  apparatus  for  fishing 
and  fowling,  they  were  sadly  unsuccessful.  A 
rancid  fox,  a  shag  half  devoured,  a  rock-cod 
thrown  up  by  the  tide,  were  among  the  greatest 
prizes  which  they  secured  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
their  stores  were  reduced  to  "  half  a  duck,  about  a 
pound  of  salt  pork,  the  same  of  damaged  tea,  a 
pint  of  rice,  two  cakes  of  chocolate,  four  pints  of 
teas,  and  six  mice."  For  a  time,  they  contrived 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  mussels,  on  a  species  of 
gelatinous  sea-weed,  and  on  a  few  stalks  of  wild 
celery ;  but  at  last  they  had  not  strength  to  creep 
along  the  coast  in  search  of  food.  One  by  one 
they  died.  The  first  released  was  a  boatman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  Methodists  of 
Cornwall.  Sustained  by  faith  and  hope  in  the 
Redeemer,  this  poor  man  departed  peacefully  and 
joyously  to,  we  may  trust,  a  better  and  brighter 
world.  The  rest  of  the  party  lingered  on  for 
nearly  two  months  more,  two  of  them  lodging  in 
the  cavern,  and  the  remainder  in  a  boat  upon  the 
shore,  distant  upwards  of  a  mile.  In  the  end  of 
August,  the  carpenter  and  another  boatman  died; 
and  on  the  3d  of  September,  Captain  Gardiner 
writes  for  the  last  time  : — "  On  Wednesday  last, 
Mr.  Maidment  prepared  the  grave,  a  wide  one,  in 
which  both  the  remains  of  our  fellow  labourers 
were  laid  side  by  side.  Mr.  Williams  somewhat 
better,  but  the  unexpected  death  of  John  Bryant 
had  been  a  great  shock  to  him,  and  he  had  been 
wandering  in  his  mind  during  the  previous  night. 
Mr.  Maidment  returned  perfectly  exhausted.  The 
day  also  was  bad,  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  He  has 
never  since  recruited  from  that  day's  bodily  and 
mental  exertion.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  spare 
him  the  trouble  of  waiting  upon  me,  and  for  the 
mutual  comfort  of  all,  I  proposed,  if  practicable,  to 
go  to  the  river,  and  take  up  my  quarters  in  the 
boat.  This  was  attempted  on  Saturday  last. 
Feeling  that  without  crutches  I  could  not  possibly 
effect  it,  Mr.  Maidment  most  kindly  cut  me  a  pair 
(two  forked  sticks),  but  it  was  no  slight  exetfitjn'.. 
and  fatigue  in  his  weak  state.  We  set  out  toge- 
ther, but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  strength  to 
proceed,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  Mr.  Maid- 
ment was  so  exhausted  yesterday,  that  he  did  not 
rise  from  his  bed  until  noon,  and  I  have  not  seen 
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him  since  ;  consequently  I  tasted  nothing  yester- 
day. I  caimot  leave  the  place  where  I  am,  and 
know  not  whether  he  is  in  the  body,  or  enjoy- 
ing the  presence  of  the  gracious  God  whom  he  has 
served  so  faithfully.  I  am  writing  this  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Blessed  be  my  heavenly 
Father  for  the  many  mercies  I  enjoy, — a  comfort- 
able bed,  no  pain,  nor  even  cravings  of  hunger, 
though  excessively  weak,  scarcely  able  to  turn  in 
my  bed,  at  least  it  is  a  very  great  exertion  ;  but  I 
am  by  His  abounding  grace  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
refreshed  with  a  sense  of  my  Saviour's  love,  and 
an  assurance  that  all  is  wisely  and  mercifully  ap- 
pointed ;  and  pray  that  I  may  receive  the  full 
blessing  which  it  is,  doubtless,  designed  to  bestow. 
My  care  is  all  cast  upon  God,  and  I  am  only  wait- 
ing His  time  and  good  pleasure  to  dispose  of  me  as 
He  shall  see  lit.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  may  it  be 
in  him.  I  commend  my  body  and  soul  into  His 
care  and  keeping,  and  earnestly  pray  that  He  will 
mercifully  take  my  dear  wife  and  children  under 

the  shadow  of  His  wings,  comfort,  guide,  strength- 
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en,  and  sanctify  them  wholly,  that  we  may  toge- 
ther, in  a  brighter  and  eternal  world,  praise  and 
a  lore  His  goodness  and  grace,  in  redeeming  us 
with  His  precious  blood." 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  October  that  a  ship, 
searching  for  the  exiles,  made  the  terrible  discovery 
of  the  empty  boat,  and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  companion  ;  and  it  was  in  January, 
I  -•">2,  that  the  ship  Dido  found  the  cavern  in  which 
Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Miidineut  had  expired. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  a  surgeon,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  party,  besides  Captain  Gardiner, 
who  appears  to  have  kept  a  record  of  the  passing 
events.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of 
the  original  copy  of  Mr.  W.'s  journal,  of  which 
ample  extracts  are  given  in  his  Memoir;  and  to 
show  with  what  peace  the  Comforter  can  fill  the 
soul  in  the  lowest  depths  of  outward  misery,  we 
transcribe  a  passage  or  two  from  the  affecting 
document.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  writer 
was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  and  that  bed  was  a 
n  utow  berth  in  a  little  boat,  with  the  blaukcts 
often  soaked  by  the  condensed  vapour  raining  from 
the  iron  roof  a  few  inches  above  his  head. 

"  Should  anything  prevent  my  ever  adding  to 
toil,  let  all  my  beloved  ones  at  home  rest  assured 
that  I  was  happy  beyond  all  expression  the  night 
I  wrote  these  lines,  and  would  not  have  changed 
tituations  with  any  mau  living.  Let  them  also  be 
assured,  that  my  hopes  were  full  and  blooming 
with  immortality;  that  heaven,  and  love,  and 
Christ,  which  mean  one  and  the  same  divine  thing, 
were  in  my  heart;  that  the  hope  of  glory,  the  hope 
laid  up  for  mo  in  heaven,  filled  my  whole  heart 
wild  joy  and  gladness,  and  that  to  me,  to  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  to  abide  in  the  body,  or  to  depart  and  be  with 
ChrUt,  which  is  far  better.  Let  them  know  that 
1  loved  them,  and  prayed  for  every  one  of  them. 

<  '•  >'l  bless  them  all." 

"  Thursday,  June  12. — Ah!  I  am  happy  day 
and  night,  hour  by  honr.  Asleep  or  awake,  I  am 
happy  beyond  the  poor  compass  of  language  to 
toll.  My  joys  are  with  Dim  whose  delights  have 
always  been  with  the  »ons  of  men;  and  my  heart 
and  spirit  arc  in  heaven  with  the  blessed.  I 
have  felt  how  holy  is  that  company  j  I  have  felt 
how  pure  are  their  affections,  and  I  have  wash- 
ed mo  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  asked  my 
L,ojd  for  the  white  garment,  that  I,  too,  may  mingle 
with  the  blaze  of  day,  and  be  amongst  them  one 
of  the  sons  of  light." 

"  To-day  is  June  22  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  morning.  .  .  He  that  believcth  shall 
never  be  confounded." 


"  Here  I  rest  my  hope. 
The  Lord's  will  be  done." 

The  double  line  was  probably  drawn  across  the 
page  as  a  sort  of  "  finis,"  on  some  subsequent  occa- 
sion, when  he  found  that  he  had  no  strength  to  add 
more. 


Manure. — No  manure  is  so  well  worth  saving 
in  Autumn  as  the  falling  leaves  of  the  season. 
According  to  Payne,  they  contain  nearly  three 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  barn  yard 
manure ;  and  every  gardener  who  has  strewn 
and  covered  them  in  his  trenches  late  in  the  fall 
or  in  December,  must  have  noticed  the  next  season 
how  black  and  moist  the  soil  is  that  adheres  to  the 
thrifty  young  beets  he  pulls.  No  vegetable  sub- 
stance yields  its  woody  fibre  and  becomes  soluble 
quicker  than  leaves,  and  from  this  very  cause  they 
are  soon  dried  up,  scattered  to  the  winds  and 
wasted,  if  not  now  gathered  and  trenched  in,  or 
composted  before  the  advent  of  severe  winter. 

White  turnips,  including  the  yellow  stone  Aber- 
deen and  others,  which,  though  yellow,  are  of  the 
same  nature,  will  safely  endure  but  a  moderate 
frost.  The  first  effect  of  frost  it  to  sweeten  them, 
and  render  them  more  mild  and  pleasant  for  the 
table.  The  same  cause  induces  them  to  sprout 
more  readily,  and  to  become  corky  or  pithy  at  an 
early  period.  For  table  use  they  should  be  har- 
vested early,  before  severe  frosts,  the  crowns  or 
tops  cut  off  closely,  and  stowed  in  barrels  or  open 
bins  in  a  dark  cool  cellar.  A  temperature  below 
thirty  degrees  in  the  field  or  cellar  will  injure  them, 
and  any  growth  they  may  make  in  the  field  after 
this  degree  of  cold,  seems  to  be  of  little  value. — 
Homestead. 
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Our  Homes. 

"  The  gladsome  hearth,  the  gladsome  hearth, 
Where  social  thought  flows  free 
Through  all  the  shilling  scenes  of  life 
The  fond  heart  turns  to  thee. 

The  cheerful  hearth,  the  cheerful  hearth 

Where  childhood's  happy  voice 
Gladdens  the  twilight  hoar  of  rest, 

And  bids  each  home  rejoice. 

The  blessed  hearth,  the  blessed  hearth 

By  hearts  encircled  round 
Whose  rule  of  life,  and  on  whose  lips 

The  law  of  love  is  found." 

Among  pleasurable  occupations  for  the  younger 
portions  of  our  families,  a  freedom  was  taken  not 
long  since  to  suggest  the  use  of  mechanical  imple- 
ments— perhaps,  I  may  now  add  that  my  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  homestead  character  are 
those,  where  well-adapted  buildings  with  provision 
of  requisite  comforts  were  set  apart  for  occupations 
of  this  kind — varying  from  repairs  of  a  bridle 
rein,  or  a  garden-rake,  to  affairs  of  greater  skill 
and  import. 

In  some  families,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Europe,  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  more  highly 
appreciated  than  is  generally  the  case.  The  great 
reverse  in  the  fortunes  of  many  among  us,  which 
bag  recently  occurred,  together  with  the  depressing 
effects  upon  all  around,  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  utility  of  some  such  resources.  A  very  plea- 
sant as  well  as  instructive  example  of  this  kind 
was  narrated  (a  generation  since)  of  a  German 
noble  who  refused  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  until  his  determination  was  complied 
with  that  her  suitor  should  possess  qualification  to 
maintain  her  in  case  of  reverses  in  their  fortunes. 
This  requisition  was  complied  with,  and  a  skilful 
knowledge  obtained  of  his  art  from  a  white-basket 
maker.    The  suitor  was  rewarded  in  obtaining  the 


object  of  his  hopes,  and  after  enjoyment  of  severa 
years  in  affluence  with  virtue  and  moderation — b, 
the  ravages  of  war  both  families  were  driven  fron 
their  country,  and  their  estates  forfeited — and  thei 
opened  a  most  interesting  scene.  The  young  noble 
man  commenced  his  trade  of  basket-making.  B 
superior  skill  in  the  art  he  liberally  supported  no 
only  his  own  family,  but  that  of  his  good  father 
in-law,  enjoying  the  high  satisfaction  of  contribut 
ing  by  his  own  industry  to  the  happiness  of  con 
nexions  doubly  endeared  to  him  by  their  misfor 
tunes — who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  th 
miseries  of  neglect  and  indigence  sharpened  b 
remembrance  of  brighter  days.* 

Every  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  prope 
to  it ;  some  persons  are  determined  by  choice 
their  pursuits  of  a  gainful  or  pleasurable  charac 
ter,  but  I  hardly  know  of  any  in  rural  life  unitinj 
these  two  objects  more  agreeably  than  that 
planting,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  more  delightful 
itself  and  beneficial  to  the  public  :  to  plant  a  fev 
slips  or  cuttings,  seeds  of  fruits,  nuts  or  acorn 
from  different  localities  of  our  own  and  othe 
lands,  requires  but  little  effort.    When  mingling 
their  shade  and  their  fruits  around  the  Homestead 
they  add  to  its  attractions,  and  soon  afford  rcmu 
neration  to  the  planter,  whether  it  be  the  father 
the  children. 

I  have  read  of  a  person  whose  fortune  placet 
him  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  h 
always  left  visible  marks  of  his  planting  behin 
him,  which  show  he  has  been  there ;  he  neve 
hired  a  house  in  his  life  without  leaving  about 
the  seeds  of  wealth ;  and  bestowing  legacies  oi 
the  posterity  of  the  owner.    If  this  course  wer< 
generally  pursued  by  country  residents,  whethe 
as  tenants  or  proprietors,  whole  vicinities  woul 
soon  appear  as  great  gardens.    It  seems  to  m 
not  a  pleasant  occupation  only,  but  almost  a  kin 
of  duty,  thus  as  a  co-worker,  to  improve  the  van 
ous  parts  of  nature  with  avenues,  groves  and  o 
chards — other  improvements  decay  when  the 
grow  old, — but  to  planting,  added  years  give  i 
crease  of  beauties  to  the  planter,  besides  an  an 
nual  increase  of  wealth  to  his  successor ;  unlik 
many  amusements,  "it  is  unembittered  by  the  after 
recollections  of  pain  or  injury  inflicted  on  other 
or  the  loss  of  mental  rectitude.    In  rendering  hi 
home  more  beautiful,  he  who  plants  not  only  co 
tributes  to  the  happiness  of  his  own  family,  b 
improves  the  taste,  and  adds  to  the  loveliness 
the  country  at  large." 

Planting  affords  happy  opportunities  for  culti 
vating  genial  dispositions  among  growing  familic: 
in  the  producing  of  fruits  not  only  for  our  domes 
tic  circle,  but  for  allotted  distribution  among  other 
whose  position,  or  to  whom  sickness  would  rende 
it  acceptable  for  them  thus  to  become  partakers 
the  gilts  of  Divine  Providence.  Sturm,  in  hi 
"  ltellectious  on  the  Works  of  God  in  Nature  an 
Providence  for  every  day  in  the  year,"  gives 
chapter  on  Cherries,  he  says,  "  With  what  good 
ness  has  the  Creator  provided  fruit  proper  to  eac 
season  1  In  this  hot  month  we  need  acid  and  cool 
ing  fruits ;  and  he  furnishes  them  in  abundanct 
He  gives  us  fruits  which  are  both  pleasant  am 


*  The  art  of  basket-making  is  easily  acquired.  I 
reference  to  oziers,  "  The  Farm  Journal"  says:  "  It  ha 
been  fully  proved  within  a  few  years  that  the  Europea 
ozicr  will  thrive  as  well  in  this,  as  in  the  old  countr 
and  those  cultivated  here  are  sought  after  by  the  maul) 
facturer,  in  preference  to  the  imported.  There  are  an 
Dually  imported  to  the  United  States  over  six  millio 
dollars  worth  besides  the  manufactured  article,  whic 
amount  is  very  large,  all  of  which  might  be  cultivate 
in  this  country  to  great  advantage."  It  is  added,  "  Tli 
best  willow  for  cultivation  of  which  I  am  acquainted  i 
this  country,  is  the  Salix  Viuiiualis." 
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wholesome ;  so  that  whilst  our  taste  is  pleased,  our 
lealth  is  promoted.  He  gives  them  also  in  such 
ijjuantities  that  the  poor  may  enjoy  them  as  well  as 
,he  rich.  Let  us  as  often  as  we  see  a  cherry-tree 
aden  with  fruit  make  this  consolatory  reflection." 
Ii  Many  instances  may  be  recollected  of  trees 
^ringing  to  pleasant  remembrance  those  by  whom 
'  hey  were  planted,  and  by  whom  they  were  cher- 
'  shed  around  the  ancient  family  homestead,  en- 
deared by  memories  gone  by.  Were  we  to  enter- 
|  ain  a  habit  of  desiring  to  share  with  others,  and 
I  o  promote  their  pleasures,  but  little  effort  would 
|'  e  required,  when  going  from  home  to  take  an 
I  andful  of  willow  cuttings  for  a  turnpike  gate,  or 
I,  railway  station,  or  for  a  roadside  school,  the  at- 
l-mdants  cheerfully  rendering  their  services  in  plant- 
ing. Passengers  or  wayfaring  men  might  for  years 
[.artake  of  the  grateful  shade  so  readily  bestowed, 
I  nd  successive  generations  of  gladsome  school- 
joys,  if  harm  be  meditated,  would  be  ready  to 
I  xclaim,  Oh,  spare  "that  old  familiar  tree." 
|  Of  weeping- willow-trees,  it  is  said  that  all  in 
I  lis  country  and  in  England  originated  from  a  twig 
lit  out  by  Pope,  the  poet.  He  received  a  present 
If  fig3  from  Turkey,  and  observing  a  twig  in  the 
isket,  he  set  it  out  in  his  garden,  where  it  soon 
jcame  a  fine  tree  ;  whence  its  beauties  have  been 
I  itended  to  many  a  home  in  the  old  world  and  in 
I.ie  new.  Seldom,  however,  do  we  see  so  exten- 
i  (vely  beautiful  an  effect  of  planting  as  in  a  mag- 
Lficent  avenue  at  New  Haven,  planted  by  a  single 
I, dividual,  the  late  James  Hillhouse,  an  eminent 
l.inator  of  the  United  States:  his  example  decided 
I  e  character  of  the  town,  for  it  was  followed  in 
i ,  ery  street,  thus  obtaining  its  distinguishing  name, 
IjThe  City  of  the  Elms." 

| ,  It  has  been  remarked  of  it  by  a  writer  of  cele- 
I  ity,  "  almost  every  house  stands  separate,  sur- 
Lunded  by  shrubbery  and  verdure,  and  it  is  the 
I  eat  peculiarity  of  the  town,  that  all  its  streets 
tie  planted  with  rows  of  elms  grown  at  this  day 
I',  remarkable  size  and  luxuriance.    It  has  the 
Itpearance  of  a  town  roofed  in  with  leaves ;  no- 
lyng  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  effect  of 
'  is  in  the  streets  ;  for  standing  where  any  of  the 
rMoicipal  streets  cross  at  right  angles  four  embow- 
JJid  aisles  extend  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fol- 
JLr,  formed  of  the  straight  stems  and  graceful 
■Unches  of  the  drooping  elms,  the  most  elegant 
MA  noble  of  the  trees  of  our  country.    The  roads 
Row  are  kept  cool  and  moist  with  the  roof  over- 
"■id  ;  the  side-walks  between  the  trees  and  rural 
Sellings  are  broad  and  shady  ;  the  small  gardens 
■Tront  of  most  of  the  houses  are  bright  with  flow- 
RQo  shrubs  and  the  whole  scene,  though  in  the 
blst  of  a  city,  breathes  of  nature. 
V '  The  style  of  domestic  architecture  in  New 
^■Jven  favours  the  rural  character  of  the  town, 
fBlt  as  was  before  remarked  in  the  midst  of  a 
'■'den,    *    *    the  green  Venitian  blind  is  uni- 
"Rsal ;  the  broad  open  ball  extends  through  the 
■j  se,  showing  the  gay  alley  of  a  garden  in  the 
'  wr;  and  living  in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  and 
:  _lndly  community,  the  inhabitants  set  at  their 
la  windows  along  the  street,  or  promenade  with- 
"W  fear  of  rude  observation  on  the  shady  pave- 
''laits  before  their  dwellings,  preserving  for  the 
■he  altogether  that  look  of  out-of-doors  life, 
*:  ■jch  with  less  elegance  distinguishes  Naples  and 
'^B;r  cities  of  Southern  Europe ;  the  prettiest  of 
Ejrlish  rural  towns  have  a  general  resemblance 

jAi  ^e  C0^eSe  buildings  of  New  Haven  are  more 
•Markable  for  their  utility  than  for  the  beauty  of 
■  tar  architecture;  but  buried  in  trees  and  stand- 
in  on  the  ridge  of  a  sloping  green,  they  have  al- 
iiitol  ther  a  beautiful  effect,  and  an  air  of  elegant 
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and  studious  repose.  Few  strangers  ever  pass 
through  New  Haven  without  expressing  a  wish  to 
take  up  their  abode  and  pass  their  days  among  its 
picturesque  avenues  and  gardens." 

The  benevolent  planting  of  James  Hillhouse  has 
thus  shed  its  pleasant  influences  around  the  gene- 
rations of  many  a  homestead,  and  they  are  going 
forward  with  them  to  future  times,  and  extending 
to  other  localities. 

Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1857. 



Coined  money  and  paper  money. — The  discus- 
sions now  going  on  in  a  thousand  prints,  respec- 
ting the  mutual  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  coined  money  and  paper  money,  suggest  to  us 
that  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  origin  of  both  species 
of  currency  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of 
the  Ledger. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  exchanges 
were  made  by  bartering  one  article  for  another, 
as  a  sheep  for  a  coat,  a  cow  for  a  sword,  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  a  bit  of  land.  As  society  ad- 
vanced, however,  the  disadvantages  of  this  me- 
thod of  trading  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and 
some  other  system  was  sought  to  be  devised.  The 
precious  metals,  on  account  both  of  their  value 
and  compactness,  were  adopted  among  most  com- 
munities as  a  solution  to  the  problem,  though  other 
communities  employed  shells,  the  American  Indians 
for  example,  and  still  others  other  substitutes. 
At  first  the  silver  was  used  in  bars.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  assaying  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
weighing  it,  for  each  separate  transaction,  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  stamping  it,  and  then  to  the  cutting 
off  pieces  of  certain,  determined  weights.  These 
things  were  finally  done  by  public  authority  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  gold,  silver  and  other  coins. 

The  first  piece  of  stamped  money  of  this  de- 
scription was  doubtless  minted  before  the  historic 
period.  It  is  said  by  Pliny,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Romans  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius.  But  long  prior  to  that  period, 
the  Phenicians  and  other  commercial  nations  used 
stamped  coins.  It  is  plain,  from  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  Bible,  that  money  of  this  kind  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  epoch  in 
their  annals.  Iron  was  employed  by  the  Spartans 
in  coinage ;  copper  by  the  Romans ;  gold  and  silver 
by  richer  and  more  commercial  nations.  Gener- 
ally the  early  coins  of  all  nations  were  exceedingly 
rude.  But  we  must  except  those  of  the  Greeks, 
who  exhibited  in  their  coinage,  as  in  all  things 
else,  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  beautiful.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  classic  world  for  the  term 
money,  coins  having,  according  to  tradition,  been 
first  struck  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  The 
word  pecuniary  is  from  the  Latin  pecus,  a  flock, 
flocks  and  herds  being  equivalent  to  money  origi- 
nally. Cash  is  from  the  French  caisse,  or  coffer 
in  which  money  was  kept.  The  derivation  of 
dollar  is  less  authentically  established.  Cent  is 
from  the  Latan.  Shilling  is  Saxon.  Thus  all 
nations  and  ages  have  contributed  to  furnish  the 
everyday  terms  of  commerce. 

Paper  money  is  of  comparatively  modern  birth. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  Commercial  transactions  in 
England  are  still  carried  on,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  these  mediums.  Bank  notes,  in  the  United 
States,  have,  however,  almost  monopolized  the 
term.  Banks  themselves  are  the  invention  of  a 
quite  recent  period.  The  word  bank  comes  from 
banco,  the  Italian  for  bench,  because  dealers  in 
money  first  sat  on  benches,  in  the  market-places 
of  Italian  towns,  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Bank 
of  Venice,  the  parent  of  all  other  banks,  was  first 
established  A.  D.  1171.    The  bank  of  Amsterdam 


followed,  a.  D.  1609  ;  that  of  Hamburg,  a.  d. 
1619;  and  that  of  England,  a.  d.  1694.  The 
earlier  of  these-banks,  however,  were  not  banks  of 
issue,  but  of  deposit  and  discount  only.  In  the 
United  States,  banks  of  issue — that  is,  banks  which 
put  forth  paper  money — prevail  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  where  else  in  the  world. 

The  French  coins  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  of  any  modern  nation.  There 
are  few  things,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  more  room 
for  improvement;  for,  neither  in  design  nor  in 
execution,  are  modern  coins,  in  general,  merito- 
rious. 


There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such 
an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the 
practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were 
there  no  positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor 
any  recompense  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it  for  the  natural  gratifica- 
tion that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker  !  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties, 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  mean3 
soever  it  may  be  conferred  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 
— Addison. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington. — Some 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  purchase  a 
farm  in  the'neighbourhood  of  Strathfieldsaye,  which 
lay  coutinguous  to  his  estate,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
valuable  acquisition,  to  which  he  assented.  When 
the  purchase  was  completed,  his  steward  congrat- 
ulated him  upon  having  had  such  a  bargain,  as  the 
seller  was  in  difficulty  and  forced  to  part  with  it. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  a  bargain'/"  said  the 
Duke.  The  other  replied,  "  It  was  valued  at  $5500, 
and  we  have  got  it  for  $4000."  "  In  that  case," 
said  the  Duke,  "  you  will  please  to  carry  the  extra 
$1500  to  the  late  owner,  and  never  talk  to  me  of 
cheap  land  again." — Kaikes'  Journal. 


Nothing  makes  so  solemn  an  impression,  and 
bears  down  with  so  great  a  weight  on  the  consciences 
of  sinners,  as  to  see  a  christian,  Christ-like,  bear- 
ing affronts  and  injuries  with  the  patience  of  a 
lamb. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  12,  1857. 

In  our  present  number,  we  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  an  essay  on  "  The  Position  of  Wo- 
men," furnished  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  has 
before  contributed  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers; 
and  who  says,  respecting  his  present  production,  that 
the  views  set  forth  therein,  "  are  the  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  conviction,  and  if  allowed  a 
candid  examination,  I  think,  will  be  found  reason- 
able and  sound."  Although  we  cannot  unite  with 
him  in  all  his  views  or  in  all  the  changes  he  pro- 
poses, yet  we  have  no  doubt  he  says  correctly  that 
"  on  many  of  the  points  discussed,  few  will  deny 
that  a  reform  is  needed." 


We  have  received  several  contributions  for  our 
columns,  both  original  and  selected,  for  which  we 
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THE  FRIEND. 


shall  find  room  shortly.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
this  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  several  of  our  readers,  in  the  welfare  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  we  would  encourage  such  to  persevere 
in  their  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  othert 
to  give  their  aid  towards  rendering  the  pages  of 
our  Journal  more  attractive  and  improving.  We 
may  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
several  testimonies  which  have  been  received  re- 
cently from  Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  value  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  the  beneficial 
influence  it  exerts  in  the  family  circle,  are  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  25th. 

Many  more  heavy  failures  had  occurred  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  continent,  but  there  was  an  improved 
feeling  in  relation  to  financial  matters.  The  pressure  on 
the  Bank  of  England  was  gradually  diminishing,  and 
there  were  signs  of  a  relaxation  in  the  discount  market. 
The  Banks  of  England  and  France  were  both  increasing 
their  stock  of  bullion.  The  depression  of  business  was 
very  great,  and  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was 
almost  completely  at  a  stand.  A  large  and  influential 
meeting  had  been  held  at  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  conlideucc  in  the  Scottish  banks.  It  was  re- 
solved to  accept  the  notes  of  the  suspended  banks  as 
currency.  At  Nottingham,  there  had  been  serious  riots 
among  the  unemployed  operatives. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  launch  the  Leviathan 
steamer  on  the  19th  ult.,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  it  being 
found  impossible  to  move  her.  The  London  Times,  in 
an  article  upon  the  slave  trade,  questions  the  policy  of 
maintaining  so  expensive  and  ineffectual  a  preventive  as 
the  squadron  employed  on  the  African  coast,  and  again 
advances  the  encouragement  of  free  African  labour  as  a 
more  likely  remedy. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  very  dull ;  prices, 
■without  much  change.  Red  wheat,  6s.  a  Ts.  per  70  lbs. ; 
while,  6s.  6d.  a  7*.  a  Od. ;  Western  Canal  and  Southern 
flour,  24i.  a  26s.    Consols,  90  a  90J. 

The  powder  mills  at  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  had  ex- 
ploded, destroying  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Thirty  persons  were  killed,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
wouuded.    The  damage  is  estimated  at  §400,000. 

A  great  fire  occurred  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  5th,  by 
which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  financial  crisis  was 
beginning  to  be  seriously  felt  in  Russia. 

Fould,  the  French  Minister  of  State,  was  on  a  visit  to 
London.  His  visit  was  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the 
money  troubles,  and  the  situation  of  the  banks.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  Powers  were  to  assemble 
in  Paris  on  the  29th,  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  new  boundary  of  Bessarabia.  It 
is  said  that  the  Spanish  Mexican  question  still  presents 
danger.  Lord  Howden  had  gone  to  Madrid  to  urge  the 
reception  of  the  Mexican  Envoy.  The  yellow  fever  was 
still  violent  at  Lisbon. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress.  —  The  first  session  of 
the  35th  Congress  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  Fifty  Sena- 
tors were  present  at  roll  call.  The  Vice  President  be- 
ing absent,  Benjamin  Fit/.patrick,  of  Alabama,  was 
chosen  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  hundred  anil  twenty-one 
members  answered  to  the  call  of  the  House.  James  L. 
Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  Speaker  at  the  first 
ballot,  and  James  0.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  House.  A.  J.  Glossbrenner,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  chosen  Sergeant  at  Anns,  and  H.  B.  Hackncv, 
of  Virginia,  Doorkeeper.  If.  \V.  Cluskey,  of  Georgia, 
was  declared  Postmaster  by  resolution.  The  U.  S.  Se- 
nate has  62  members  who  are  thin  classed — Democrats, 
37;  Republicans,  20  ;  Americans,  5.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives hns  234  members,  viz:  Democrats,  128- 
Republicans,  92  ;  Americans,  14. 

Th-  Exports,  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sixth  mo.  34)  Uj  last,  are  as  follows: — Cotton,  $131,- 
575,809;  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  $75,069,6.14;  to- 
bacco, $20,260,772  ;  products  of  the  sen,  $3,789,644  ;  of 
the  forest.  $14,099.7 U  ;  of  tho  factory,  Ac,  $33,054,555; 
totnl,  $278,400,170,  which  is  about  two  millions  more 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Import}{  for  the  year  amounted  to  $.":4R, 428,342, 
being  $  $7,990,632  greater  than  in  1850.  Of  the  excess, 
no  less  than  $23,171,042  was  from  the  increased  value 
of  sugar  and  molasses  alone,  these  articles  having  been 
imported  in  eacessive  quantities  and  at  high  rates.  The 
silk  goods  cost  $80,887,492  ;  laces  and  embroideries, 


$5,894,890  ;  wines,  $4,274,181 ;  brandy  and  gin,  $5,906,- 
000;  cigars  and  tobacco.  $5,601,555  ;  coffee,  $22,486,- 
758;  tea,  $5,775,175;  sugar  and  molasses,  $50,035,676. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  413.  At  the  recent 
municipal  election,  over  84,000  votes  were  polled.  D.  F. 
Tienian  was  elected  mayor,  in  place  of  Fernando  Wood, 
the  former  incumbent.  By  the  census  of  1855,  the  city 
had  at  that  time  88,887  legal  voters,  of  whom  46,173 
were  of  native  birth,  and  42,704  naturalized  citizens. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192.  A  committee 
of  councils  having  investigated  the  doings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Health,  have  discovered  gross  mal- 
practices and  shameful  misapplication  of  the  public 
funds  on  the  part  of  that  body.  It  is  proposed  to  abo- 
lish the  Board  as  now  constituted. 

New  York  Canals. — On  the  5th  inst.,  the  canals  of  the 
State  were  closed  for  the  season,  on  account  of  the  ice 
and  snow. 

Money  and  Business. — The  last  U.  S.  Treasury  state- 
ment shows  payments  for  the  week  $1,863,173  ;  receipts 
$660,080.  The  balance,  subject  to  draft,  was  reduced  to 
$61,576,397.  It  is  supposed  the  government  will  be  ob- 
liged to  resort  to  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  Since 
the  news  arrived  of  the  financial  convulsion  in  Europe, 
there  have  been  large  shipments  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try, reversing  the  specie  tide  which  had  begun  to  flow 
from  England  hither.  Nearly  all  branches  of  business 
continue  greatly  depressed.  Some  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments in  various  places,  have  resumed;  but  others 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend,  so  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  any  great  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  prices  of  breadstufFs  on  the  7th  were  as 
follows :  New  York. — Chicago  spring  wheat,  92  cts.  a 
95cts. ;  white  Southern,  $1.40  ;  old  yellow  corn,  85  cts. ; 
new,  65  cts.  a  70  cts.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheat,  $1.15  ; 
white,  $1.25  a  $1.30  ;  old  yellow  corn,  75  cts.  a  78  cts. ; 
new,  58  cts.  a  60  cts.  Baltimore. — Red  wheat,  $1.00  a 
$1.05,  white,  $1.05  a  $1.17;  new  corn,  45  cts.  a  55 
cts. ;  old,  60  cts.  a  65  cts. 

South  Carolina. — The  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  have  submitted  their  reports  on  that 
portion  of  the  Governor's  message  which  relates  to  sla- 
very, in  which  they  strongly  urge  the  re-opening  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity and  growth  of  tfie  South,  which,  they  say,  greatly 
needs  cheap  labour. 

The  Lcmmon  Slave  Case,  has  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  affirming  the  decision  of 
Judge  Paine,  and  declaring  the  slaves  in  question  free. 
The  slaves,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  brought  by  their 
owner,  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  passage  from  thence  to  another  slave  State. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Walker,  who  is  now  at  Washington, 
repudiates  and  condemns  the  Constitution  lately  framed 
at  Lecompton.  He  contends  that  the  entire  instrument, 
and  not  the  slavery  clause  only,  should  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  whole  people  at  a  fairly  conducted  election, 
in  order  to  give  it  any  validity.  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  is  said  to  hold  the  same  views,  but  the  President 
and  Cabinet  wish  that  Congress  should  admit  the  terri- 
tory as  a  State  with  the  Coustitution  formed  by  the  Pro- 
slavery  party. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Population  of  Canada,  which  in 
1848  was  1,500,000,  is  now  about  2,500,000.  It  is  in- 
erca.-ing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
having  doubled  itself  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — The  cultivation  of  the  sorghum 
has  been  highly  successful  in  Illinois,  the  past  season. 
A  meeting  of  the  cultivators  is  to  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Springfield,  on  the 
7th  of  next  month.  The  Scientific  American  says,  "  We 
have  received  another  sample  of  crystalized  sugar,  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  sorgho  sugar  cane  by  D.  M.  Cook, 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  By  the  use  of  a  peculiar  evapora- 
tor, he  states  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  crystalizing 
the  syrup  of  this  cane." 

Extension  of  Slavery. — The  Fairfield  (Iowa)  Ledger  is 
informed  on  good  authority,  that  a  Missouri  slaveholder 
has  removed  to  Warren  county,  in  that  State,  and  brought 
with  him  live  or  six  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  claims  a  right 
to  keep  and  work  on  the  free  soil  of  Iowa,  under  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

Ida  Pfeifj'er,  the  indefatigable  traveller,  writes  from 
Madagascar,  that  she  has  been  well  received  on  the  Is- 
land, and  is  in  good  health.  She  had  been  invited  to 
the  court  where  she  was  kindly  treated. 

Manumission. — Baker  Woodruff",  a  planter,  of  Loui- 
siana, died  recently,  having,  by  his  will,  manumitted  all 
his  .-laves,  sixty  in  number,  providing  for  their  removal 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  their  maintenance  for  a  year. 

Thr  Fever  ai  Lisbon  continues  its  ravages.  On  the  7th. 
233  new  cases  and  80  deaths  were  reported  for  the 
preceding  24  hours. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  i 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  ti  I 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  <|l 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a<  j  I 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  at  West  Ely,  Marion  county,  Missouri,  Doctc 
Thomas  Wilbur,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  eldest  son  of  Job 
Wilbur,  late  of  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  the  sixty-third  ye? 
of  his  age.    This  dear  Friend  was  a  valuable  membi 
and  elder  of  Swanzey  Monthly  Meeting.    His  loss 
keenly  felt  not  only  by  his  bereaved  family  and  coi 
nexions  but  by  the  Society,  and  the  community  at  larj 
in  which  he  lived.    The  kind  and  affable  dispositio 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  and  guarded  conduct  ar 
conversation  by  which  he  was  in  a  remarkable  degn 
characterized,  as  well  as  his  firm  adherence  to  his  rel| 
gious  principles,  endeared  him  to  all  classes.    As  a  ph; 
sician  he  was  justly  valued  and  beloved;  and  the  mai 
who  so  long  received  medical  advice  and  assistance  fro 
him,  deeply  lament  his  loss,  not  only  as  a  physician,  b 
as  a  friend.    In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  dutie 
he  necessarily  became  acquainted  with  much  want  ai 
suffering,  which  he  alleviated  not  only  by  judicious  ai 
affectionate  counsel,  but  in  man}'  cases  ministered  to  the 
wants  from  his  own  means.    His  constitution  was  fra 
and  his  health  delicate  for  many  years,  his  life  bcii 
prolonged  beyond  his  own  expectation.    Business  r 
quiring  his  personal  attention  in  the  State  of  Missou 
he  left  his  family  in  the  fore  part  of  Ninth  month  last, 
attend  to  it ;  not  without  serious  apprehensions  that  I 
might  never  meet  them  again  in  mutability,  as  was  e 
pressed  in  writing  by  him  a  few  days  prior  to  his  st« 
in g  on  his  journey.    Impressed  with  this  view,  he  settl 
his  outward  affairs,  as  though  never  to  return.    He  al 
expressed  his  fervent  desire  that  his  wife  would  exte 
a  watchful  care  over  their  dear  children,  and  "  thattb 
might  not  run  into  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world,  b 
be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."    Soon  after  a| 
riving  at  his  destination  in  the  west,  he  became  so  ill 
to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and  gave  up  all  expectation 
recovery.    He  was  among  strangers,  but  the  physici 
and  his  wife  at  whose  house  he  stopped,  very  kim 
cared  for  him.    For  several  days  he  entertained  a  he 
of  having  the  company  of  some  of  his  family  (who  h 
been  telegraphed  for)  in  his  last  moments;  but  entir 
gave  it  up  the  evening  before  his  death,  saying  that 
should  not  live  to  see  them  ;  and  added,  "  I  know  tl 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  is  making  intercession  with  1 
Father  for  me, — what  should  I  do  now  without  su 
consolation  to  support  me."    He  suffered  but  little  d 
ing  his  illness — was  very  patient — conversed  with  gr 
calmness  and  composure  of  approaching  death,  gi 
directions  to  his  caretakers  about  his  iniermeut,  and 
structions  in  regard  to  Friends'  manner  of  conduct 
funerals,  which  he  wished  observed.    He  continued  i 
til  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Sixth-day  morni 
the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  1857,  when  he  quietly  and  pea 
fully  passed  away,  like  one  falling  asleep,  and  we  doi 
not  his  redeemed  and  purified  spirit  has  entered  into  t 
rest  which  he  so  humbly  craved. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Columbu 

Co.,  Ohio,  Calvin  Cooper;  a  member  of  Sandy  Spr 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  87th  year  of 
age,  formerly  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  on 

13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  Stephen  Darlington 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Redst 
Particular  and  Quarterly  Meeting.  He  retained  his  ro 
tal  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  concerned  for  the  6 
ful  support  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  r 
gious  Society  as  held  by  early  Friends;  and  in  the 
was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  close. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  andloral." 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter. 
J'jeaving  the  plain  of  Mamre, — we  regained  in 
Iftiort  time  the  main  road  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
k:m; — passing  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
Malf,  the  place  called  "  Ain  Simim,"  or  the 
pitain  of  Simeon. 

Irhere  13  a  large  stone  building  here,  erected 
M  arently  for  military  purposes ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
«|rhood  are  said  to  be  some  very  ancient  tombs 
mivated  in  the  rocks ;  but  we  had  not  time  to 
*  and  examine  them.    The  fountain  gushes  out 
tfr-  the  side  of  a  small  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
k\  ;  and  directly  opposite  is  the  plain,  rendered 
Aiorable  by  a  battle  fought  in  1192  between 
sBhard  of  England  and  Sultan  Saladin,  in  which 
fciard  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Askelon. 
;  j  oing  on  about  two  miles  further,  over  rugged 
p  rocky  hills  or  along  theedge  of  cultivated  val- 
r.wf,  we  came  to  the  stupendous  water-reservoirs, 
W  ;d  the  pools  of  Solomon.    We  had  passed  them 
"itur  journey  to  Hebron  ;  but  stopped  to  examine 
lii  more  particularly  on  our  return.    There  are 
i  Wr  great  "  pools"  or  water- reservoirs  in  other 
lias,  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Solo- 
■  W.    There  are  three  in  this  place,  rising  one 
e  another  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  supplied 
.  »ater  from  heights  still  more  elevated;  the  lar- 
: «  of  which  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
-ifrlQ  average  breadth  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
feet,  and  is  fifty  feet  in  depth.    All  of  them 
f  solid  masonry,  and  are  coated  with  cement. 
'  are  entered  by  steps  cut  in  the  sides.  The 
r,  collected  in  the  highest  from  the  rocky  emi- 
es  around,  gushes  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
n  conducted  by  conduits  under  ground  to  the 
)f  Jerusalem.    I  recollectin  early  life  to  have 
1  a  person,  whose  faith  in  the  Scriptures  had 
shaken,  objecting  to  the  statements  made  in 
>ible  of  the  great  wealth  and  power  of  Solo- 
but  he  had  not  been  in  Palestine  ;  and  had 
«en  the  works  and  the  remains  of  works, 
1  furnish  overwhelming  evidence  not  only  of 
I'iches  and  power,  but  of  the  science  of  that 
Ml. 

(  ing  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  the  city 
I  ;hlehem,  the  birth  place  of  the  Saviour.  "The 
»<ll  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us. 
>n\  must  leave  what  I  have  to  say  of  this  city 
»q  f  the  event-s  connected  with  it,  to  another  let 


At  two  miles  beyond  Bethlehem  we  came  to  the 
tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  who  is  said  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  been  "  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  A  pillar 
was  erected  over  her  grave  by  Jacob.  He  was 
journeying  with  her  from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  The  pillar  of  Jacob  has 
disappeared.  The  present  tomb  is  a  Saracenic 
work ;  but  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
place  where  she  was  buried.  The  burial-place  of 
Rachel, — where  the  traveller  naturally  stops  to 
indulge  in  the  recollections  connected  with  her 
touching  story,  is  on  the  side  and  near  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  furnishing  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect. 
And  he  naturally  thinks  of  the  village,  with  which 
her  name  is  associated,  in  one  of  the  sad  and  bloody 
passages  of  history.  It  is  to  the  northwestward  of 
her  grave,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant,  that 
we  find  the  village  of  Rama,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew ; — "  In 
Rama  there  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping  and  great  mourning ; — Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  are  not." 

Half-way  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem 
we  passed  on  our  right  the  large  Greek  convent  of 
Elias.  It  is  on  a  hill.  We  did  not  stop  to  visit 
it.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  convent,  as  we 
descended  the  hill  towards  Jerusalem,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim  or  plain  of  the  Giants. 
It  was  on  this  beautiful  plain,  which  was  waiving 
as  we  passed  it  with  fields  of  wheat,  that  David 
fought  twice  with  the  Philistines,  wbo  seemed  to 
have  become  alarmed  on  account  of  his  increasing 
power,  and  who  had  come  up  here  to  attack  him, 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  Jerusalem.  The 
same  night,  crossing  the  deep  rocky  ravine  called 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then  ascending  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  we  reached  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of  four  days.  We 
entered  it  at  the  tower  of  David,  by  the  Bethlehem 
gate ; — which  is  also  called  the  Jaffa  gate. 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Third  Letter. 
In  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  an 
excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea ; — and  thence  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron.  In  the  course  of  this  excursion  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  Bethlehem 
twice.  In  going  westward  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hebron,  by  the  way  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Sabas,  we  found  that  Bethlehem 
was  so  nearly  on  the  best  and  direct  line  of  our 
route,  that  we  took  the  road  leading  through  it. 
As  I  remarked  in  my  last  letter,  we  spent  a  night 
at  the  convent,  which  I  have  named.  Starting 
early  in  the  morning,  and  passing  over  a  number 
of  lofty  and  barren  hills  between  St.  Sabas  and 
Bethlehem,  we  at  last  ascended  from  a  picturesque 
valley  ;  and  having  passed  through  some  compara- 
tively large  and  well  cultivated  fields  on  the  sides 
and  summit  of  the  height,  we  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  the  celebrated  city  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  born. 

In  coming  from  St.  Sabas,  we  approached  Beth- 
lehem on  the  east.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
I  saw  it ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  Jerusalem 
itself  had  not  excited  a  deeper  interest  and  a  more 


profound  emotion.  But  the  view  of  the  city  was 
not  very  good.  In  coming  from  Hebron  on  our 
return  to  Jerusalem,  we  approached  it  on  the 
western  side.  At  this  time  the  city  was  seen  very 
distinctly  on  its  lofty  height  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  made  a  very  impressive  appearance. 
Our  ascent  to  it  in  this  direction  was  more  steep 
and  difficult,  than  in  our  approach  from  the  east. 
And  again,  on  our  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  placed  us  upon  its  northern  side,  we 
often  turned  to  look  back  upon  it.  There  was  an 
attraction  in  the  name  and  in  the  histories  con- 
nected with  it,  which  we  were  not  willing  to  lose. 
So  that  we  had  good  opportunities,  notwithstanding 
the  short  time  which  was  left  us,  to  see  and  to 
impress  its  interesting  features  upon  the  memory. 

The  country  around  Bethlehem,  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  had  to  my  view  a  very  pleasant 
aspect.  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  fruitful ; — 
even  at  the  present  time.  And  in  former  times, 
before  the  earth  became  exhausted  by  long  and  ill- 
directed  cultivation,  it  probably  was  a  very  fertile 
region.  The  name  Bethlehem,  which  means  the 
house  of  bread,  and  the  name  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  and 
which  means  Bethlehem  the  fruitful,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  such  was  the  case.  It  was  once  a  land 
of  shepherds  ;  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
droves  of  camels,  are  frequently  seen  now.  From 
time  to  time,  we  saw  in  all  these  regions  the  dark, 
open  tents  of  the  Bedouins.  Their  flocks  are  alwajs 
near  them.  About  a  mile's  distance  from  the  city 
in  an  eastern  direction, — in  a  low  green  valley, — 
is  the  place,  where  the  shepherds  are  said  to  have 
been  watching  their  flocks,  when  the  Saviour's 
birth  was  announced  to  them. 

The  lofty  limestone  hill,  on  which  the  city  itself 
is  situated,  runs  from  east  to  west.  And  on  all 
sides  the  approach  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
route  from  St.  Sabas,  is  abrupt  and  steep, — par- 
ticularly on  the  nothern  and  southern  sides.  These 
abrupt  ascents  are  built  up  in  many  places  with 
terraces,  which  are  planted  with  flourishing  fig- 
trees,  vines  and  olives.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city.  On  approaching  it 
in  almost  any  direction,  it  has  quite  an  imposing 
appearance,  though  in  different  degrees.  On  en- 
tering it,  however,  it  does  not  realize  the  expecta- 
tions, which  are  raised  on  seeing  it  at  a  distance. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  wealth  and  splendor ; 
nor  on  the  other  hand  are  there  signs  of  great 
poverty.  The  houses  are  generally  one  story  in 
height,  and  built  of  stone ; — many  of  them  with 
flat  roofs; — but  frequently  they  are  surmounted 
with  a  dome.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  no 
windows  towards  the  streets.  Many  of  them  are 
well-built  and  notwithstanding  the  idea  of  almost 
entire  seclusion  which  they  are  apt  to  suggest,  they 
have  an  aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  is 
seldom  seen  in  these  regions.  Bethlehem  resem- 
bles nearly  all  oriental  cities  in  the  narrowness  and 
irregularity  of  its  streets.  A  few  Turks  and  Arabs 
make  their  residence  here ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  understood  to  receive  the  Christian 
religion,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  churches.  The 
population  is  variously  estimated  from  three  to 
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four  thousand.  We  found  the  principal  street 
which  leads  from  the  open  area  in  front  of  the 
church  of  the  Nativity  towards  Jerusalem,  occu- 
pied for  some  distance  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, who  had  come  in  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages with  vegetables,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  country  for  sale.  Nor  was  there  any  want  of 
traffickers  in  other  articles  ; — particularly  in  rosa- 
ries aud  crosses,  and  representations  of  holy  persons 
and  places  ingeniously  carved  in  olive-wood  and 
mother-of-pearl.  I  thought  I  could  discover,  as  I 
walked  throught  the  streets  and  mingled  with  the 
people  for  a  short  time,  the  marks  both  of  increased 
comfort  and  intelligence,  as  compared  with  what 
we  had  noticed  in  other  places. 

A  portion  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  rocky 
height  rises  steeply  over  the  large  and  beautiful 
plain  and  valleys  in  that  direction.  A  convent  is 
built  upon  this  part  of  the  height.  Its  massive 
walls  aud  battlements,  like  those  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sabas,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fort- 
ress. We  enteved  it  through  a  small,  low  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  western  wall.  It  docs 
not  belong  exclusively  to  one  Christian  sect ;  but 
the  different  parts  of  it,  including  the  church,  are 
divided  among  Catholics,  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
Within  the  large  area  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
convent  walls,  is  the  church  of  the  Nativity, — built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Empress  Helena; — though  the  origin 
of  the  convent  buildings  around  it  is  attributed  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  distinguished  Roman  lady  by 
the  name  of  Paula,  whose  tomb  is  still  shown  here. 
Passing  through  the  large  entrance-porch  or  ves- 
tibule of  the  church,  we  paused  a  few  moments  in 
the  lofty  nave,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous 
Corinthian  columns,  and  is  architecturally  an  object 
of  much  interest.  And  from  this  place,  under  the 
guideuce  of  men  of  the  different  religious  sects, 
who  claim  and  hold  possession,  we  proceeded  to 
see  and  examine  what  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
remarkable  spot. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  lul.) 

The  subject  of  out  memoir  was  a  constant  visitor 
of  the  poor  in  the  most  miserable  abodes,  under 
eircumst  a  nccs  trying  to  her  delicate  frame  and 
tender  spirit  Por  some  time  she  took  a  daily  aud 
somewhat  distant  walk  through  an  uninviting  part 
of  the  city,  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  dying  young 
woman,  whose  case  had  deeply  interested  her,  and 
to  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  found  the  blessed  messenger  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, llcr  sympathy  was  much  called  out  by  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor.  Much  of  her  leisure 
time  was  employed  in  working  for  their  benefit.  A 
large  chest  of  useful  articles  of  clothing  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  her  own  room,  for  opportunities  of 
distribution.  *  *  * 

The  pressure,  however,  of  increasing  illness,  con- 
strained her  to  relinquish  her  own  habits  of  per- 
sonal activity  for  some  time  previous  to  her  death. 
It  was  her  appointed  dispensation  rather  to  suffer, 
than  to  do,  her  heavenly  Father's  will;  while  her 
solitary  hours  were  cheered  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  glorious  prospects  opening  now  upon  her 
view — "  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  her  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life." 

The  interest  she  felt  in  the  best  welfare  of  her 
friends  was  often  very  great. 

The  following  letter  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  newly  awakened  to  concern  for  her 
eternal  interests  :  — 

"Nov.,  1826. — I  fancy  that  you  have  for  some 


THE  FRIEND. 


time  past  felt  a  conviction  that  religion  is  something 
more  than  you  used  to  think  it,  more  than  the 
world  in  general  seem  to  think  it.  Put  yet,  per- 
haps you  do  not  see  very  clearly,  what  more  it  is 
that  religion  requires  of  you.  You  see  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  vain  world  capable  of  satisfying 
the  desires  of  your  immortal  spirit ;  but  you  do  not 
clearly  comprehend  what  there  is  in  religion  to 
satisfy  all  our  desires.  You  seek  the  Lord  ;  but 
you  do  not  feel  as  if  you  had  found  him.  You 
probably  spend  much  time  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  sometimes  they  seem  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible, sometimes  dry  and  uninteresting. 
Sometimes  you  feel  as  if  you  could  give  up  every 
earthly  enjoyment  for  one  glimpse  of  that '  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge ;'  and  at  other 
times  it  seems  to  you  very  foolish  and  unreasona- 
ble to  pretend  to  more  religion  than  other  people. 
I  cannot  help  indulging  a  strong  hope,  that  you 
will  soon  find  in  the  love  of  Jesus  all  that  you  want 
to  make  you  happy ;  only  let.  me  beg  of  you  to 
seek  him  simply,  under  the  conviction  that  we  can 
neither  do  nor  think  any  good  thing  without  Him; 
that  '  every  thought  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually;'  and  that,  while  we  continue  in  this 
state,  we  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  because  they  will  appear  '  foolishness  to 
us.'  The  change  which  every  person  must  under- 
go, before  they  can  truly  receive  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  is  described  in  terms  no  less  striking, — 
'Ye  must  be  born  again.'  'If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold  !  all  things  are  become  new!' 
In  other  parts  it  is  described  as  a  change  from 
death  unto  life,  '  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God.'  But  I  will  not  multiply 
instances.  Surely  such  a  change  as  this  cannot  be 
the  cold,  worldly,  heartless  religion,  with  which  the 
generality  of  people  sit  down  satisfied.  Surely  it 
is  a  change  we  have  no  power  to  make  in  ourselves. 
When  God  '  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,'  it  was  a  wonderful  act  of  his  creating 
power.  But  when  He  breathes  spiritual  life  into 
the  soul  of  one  '  dead  in  trespasses  aud  sins,'  this 
seems  more  wonderful;  and  yet  this  is  what  we 
vainly  think  we  can  do  ourselves.  But  if  we  can 
be  once  convinced  that  we  are  so  utterly  worthless 
and  sinful  that  none  but  Christ  can  save  us,  then 
we  shall  go  to  Him  for  everything.  If  we  want 
repentance,  wisdom,  holiness,  salvation,  all  these 
are  his  to  give ;  lie  promises  to  give  them  to  every 
one  that  asks  him.  O  be  much  in  prayer  to  this 
precious  Saviour  !  lie  has  dcelared  that  none  sludl 
seek  him  in  vain.  Those  who  leave  off  trusting  in 
themselves,  and  cling  with  a  single  and  undivided 
heart  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  'count  everything 
else  but  loss,  so  they  may  win  Christ  and  be  found 
in  him,' — what  words  can  describe  their  blessed- 
ness! How  true  it  is,  that  those  who  seek  hap- 
piness in  anything  except  Christ  Jesus,  are  'hew- 
ing out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold 
no  water !'  Come  then,  my  most  dearly  loved 
friend  ;  come  with  me  to  'the  fountain  of  living 
waters — come  to  Him  who  has  said,  '  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  drink;'  as  if  he 
had  said,  '  If  there  be  any  poor  sinner,  who  has 
begun  to  find  out  that  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
cannot  quench  his  thirst  after  happiness,  if  he  long 
for  something  less  vain,  and  empty,  and  unsatisfy- 
ing, let  him  come  unto  me.'  Do  you  desire  to  give 
yourself  to  Christ ;  to  make  him  your  all  iu  all? 
Then  let  not  any  fears  or  misgivings  keep  you  away 
from  him,  for  he  1  waits  to  be  gracious'  to  you. 
\our  sins  need  not  keep  you  away  ;  for  he  came 
to  call  sinners.  He  calls  himself  the  friend  of  sin- 
ners; and  indeed  till  you  are  taught  by  his  Spirit 
how  exceedingly  siuful"  you  arc,  you  cannot  prize 


him  as  you  ought.  Let  me  entreat  you  often  1 
dwell  on  the  '  precious  promises'  of  Scripture.  Ki 
member,  that '  in  him  all  the  promises  are  yea  an 
amen ;'  and  if  we  plead  in  his  name  for  the  fulfi 
ment,  the  truth  aud  faithfulness  of  God,  (who  cai 
not  lie,)  stand  engaged  to  perform  them  for  us." 

The  next  letter  is  of  a  later  date,  and  implies 
more  distinct  advance  of  christian  knowledge 
her  friend. 

"  Let  me  use  the  privilege  of  friendship,  and  e 
treat  you  to  look  less  at  the  dark  side  of  yo 
prospects,  and  more  at  the  unspeakable  merci 
with  which  God  has  favoured  you;  partieular 
that  he  has  given  you  the  greatest  blessing  he  h 
to  give,  in  calling  you  to  become  his  reconcili 
child  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.    And  having  giy 
you  an  interest  in  his  son,  '  shall  he  not  with  hi 
freely  give  you  all  things' — all  things  that  are  go< 
for  you,  my  friend  ?    Your  lot  has  been  chosen  o, 
for  you  by  One  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  kind, 
the  very  best  for  your  present  and  eternal  hapjj 
ness,  and  'He  doeth  all  things  well.'   *    *  Col 
sidering  that  no  promise  of  Scripture  'is  of  piivcj 
interpretation,' — not  meant  for  one  part  of  t| 
church,  or  one  age  of  it,  but  for  the  whole  flock 
Christ  now,  and  every  member  of  it,  and  therefc 
for  you — considering,  too,  that  '  all  the  promises! 
God  are  yea  and  amen  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus;'  a 
that  Christ  himself  has  said,  '  If  any  shall 
anything  in  my  name,  I  will  give  it  you,' — w 
encouragement  have  we  to  take  these  promises 
God  in  prayer,  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  deel 
with  holy  confidence,  1 1  will  not  let  thee  go,  ex 
thou  bless  me  !'    Oh!  he  would  bless  you ;  and 
blessing  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  w 
it.  *    *  May  the  spirit  of  prayer  be  abuudai, 
poured  out  upon  you  !    It  is  our  privilege  to  t 
our  sins  and  sorrows,  and  cast  them  upon  Chn 
he  has  already  borne  their  agonizing  weight;  w 
should  we  groan  under  them  'I    '  Cast  thy  hurt! 
upon  the  Lord.'  " 

1825. — "  The  next  letter,  written  to  her  cou 
marks  the  instruction,  obligation  and  encoura 
ment,  connected  with  the  hour  of  'trouble,'  t» 
time  '  to  which  man  is  born,'  and  when,  to  the  il 
humbled  and  unsanctified  mind,  the  resourQBsl 
the  world  often  aggravate  suffering,  iustead  of  Cj 
tributiug  support. 

"  Our  meeting,  my  dear  friend,  must  be  de  l 
red  to  a  future  time,  if  ever  it  takes  place  in  t| 
world.  But  there  is  another  meeting,  to  wLl 
we  may  safely  look  forward,  if  we  are  the  chile1  H 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  How  happy,  K* 
very  happy  it  would  make  me,  to  know  that  ■ 
much  loved  cousin  was  making  it  the  grand  obJ 
of  her  life  to  seek  for  salvation  through  the  in- 
sufficient Saviour;  and  that  we  were  united,  ■ 
only  by  the  strong  tics  of  relationship  and  nija 
tiou,  but  also  by  that  bond  of  the  Spirit,  wlfl 
makes  all  the  redeemed  people  of  Christ  to  btifl 
one  heart  and  one  soul !  Let  us  pray  for  this  kfl 
thing,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  it  ia 
heaven  begun  on  earth. 

The  severe  trial  with  which  it  has  pleased  il 
gracious  God  to  afflict  us,  has  given  as  an  aiM 
tional  reason  to  write  vanity  upon  all  human  h<H 
and  expectations ;  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  th; III 
has  driven  us  to  seek  for  comfort  in  those  th  J  i 
which  alone  can  give  any  real  relief  to  a  mind  ut 
der  the  pressure  of  grief.    Painful,  indeed,  il  I 
?peak  about  anything,  which  brings  with  it  fm 
afflicting  recollections.    Yet  I  feel,  that  I  caiB 
and  must  not  leave  it,  till  I  have  entreated  you,flB 
beloved  friend,  to  join  me  in  seeking  a  '  friend  U 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,'  whom  no  lengtl| 
time,  or  adverse  circumstances  can  take  fronl 
Into  his  gracious  car  we  may  pour  all  our  <{l 
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laints  ;  'in  all  our  afflictions  he  will  be  afflicted.' 
Lnd  one  glimpse  of  his  love  will  enable  us  to  re- 
)ice  iu  the  midst  of  tribulation." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Simla — The  Forests  and  Mountains. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  intelligent 
American  recently  sojourning  in  India  may  inter- 
st  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  It  is  taken 
o:n  the  "  Country  Gentleman." 

Simla  is  a  most  delightful  spot — probably  the 
■ost  beautiful  on  the  globe.  Situated  almost  at 
lie  summit  of  a  mountain  between  7,000  and  8,000 
,  et  high  ;  from  every  part  you  can  see  the  gigantic 
Himalayas,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  from  80  to 
'30  miles  distant.  Their  line  extends  around 
•ar  a  third  of  the  horizon,  (or  120  degrees,)  and 
!  a  clear  day  we  can  see  the  ridges  and  peaks  of 
'.ow  with  their  thousand  varities  of  form,  almost 
m  distinctly  as  if  they  were  only  two  or  three 
Hies  oif.  We  are  so  high  here  that  a  line  drawn 
bm  Simla  to  the  top  of  the  Himalayas  (25,000 
*3t  high)  leaves  below  it  nearly  all  the  smoke  as 
I  ill  as  denser  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
'i?n  there  is  no  fog  or  clouds  we  rather  look 
1  rough  ether  than  through  air,  and  there  is  no- 
Eing  to  soften  or  obscure  the  outlines  of  the  most 
Utant  objects.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  here 
1th  a  brilliancy  that  I  never  saw  before.  Al- 
bugh  it  was  fearfully  hot,  not  only  at  Calcutta, 
It  at  Benares  and  Delhi,  (all  situated  on  the  plain) 
*ien  I  was  at  those  places,  it  was  like  winter  at 
•jmla  when  I  first  arrived  here.  The  most  beau- 
dal  part  of  Simla,  (which  is  a  district  rather  than 
pillage)  is  a  mountain  path,  sometimes  called  a 
Jrriage  road, — although  I  never  saw  a  carriage 
i*|on  it,  it  being  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a 
wrriage  to  get  up  so  near  the  sky — this  path, 
|«jrhung  with  trees  of  almost  every  description, 
Htads  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  two  or 
■fee  miles.  At  some  points  we  look  up  almost 
pllf  a  mile  and  see  the  trees,  (among  which  are 
^multitude  of  immense  rhododendrons,  now  in 
'l  ir  richest  and  most  glorious  bloom,)  waving 
l;ir  branches  in  the  very  clouds — while  directly 
Rjiow  we  see  at  a  still  greater  distance,  the  noble 
f  trees  dwarfed  to  little  shrubs,  and  people,  oxen 
Ki.,  in  size  like  mice  and  insects.  There  is  scarce- 
BJany  partof  this  unequalled  pathway,  from  which 
H  cannot  see  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
t]  di-tant  mountains  with  their  dazzling  robe  of 
M  rlasting  snow. 

>ut  the  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  of 
■1  are  the  rose  trees,  (rhododendrons,)  most  ap- 
■I'priatel}7  named,  for  at  a  little  distance  they 
fa  ctly  resemble  immense  rose-bushes.  The  bunch- 
fcj)f  flowers  are  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Hue  individual  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  plane, 
■Jny  of  them  would  be  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
Wiijeter — and  yet  of  these  bunches,  there  must 
W  n  be  thousands  upon  a  single  tree.  One  rose- 
pi:  that  I  measured  was,  near  the  ground,  four 
mi  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  within  less  than  a 
H  d  red-feet  of  it  there  were  threeothers,  the  trunks 
W.hich  measured  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
W  in  diameter;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
H  largc.-t  of  which  was  at  least  two  feet  in  diame- 
tfl  'J  hoy  are  of  every  possible  shape,  sometimes 
H  mbling  a  beautiful  cone,  sometimes  very  tall 
:M  slender,  but  more  frequently  extremely  irregu- 
|a  in  their  form,  and  often  wide-spreading  like  an 
apple  tree.  Under  the  largest,  although  it 
Wned  laden  with  flowers,  I  found  a  perfect  carpet 
.  W  ie  fallen  petals. 

■;'  J  he  climate  here  is  inexpressibly  delightful,  and 
:  he  necessaries  of  life  and  many  of  the  luxuries, 
■m  abundant,  so  that  if  any  one  was  so  weak  as 


to  suppose  that  physical  enjoyment  and  mere  out- 
ward beauty  could  give  happiness,  he  might  say 
in  the  words  of  the  Persian  poet. 

If  there  be  a  Paradise  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
It  is  this — it  is  this — it  is  this  !"•* 

I  expect  to  remain  here  about  four  months — 
that  is  until  the  reign  of  the  rains  is  over ;  after 
which  we  expect  a  continued  reign  of  fair  weather. 
After  leaving  Simla  I  expect  to  go  to  the  snowy 
Himalayas  themselves,  and  to  Cashmere — of  course 
a  thousand  unforseeen  occurrences  may  thwart  all 
my  plans — and  return  to  Egypt  toward  the  close 
of  the  year. 

To  day  for  the  first,  arrayed  in  full  summer 
costume,  not  omitting  the  turban  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  I  sallied  forth  for  a  ramble  among 
the  mountains.  Would  that  I  could  only  represent 
to  you  the  different  scenes  as  they  appeared  to  me. 
But  the  thousand  varying  emotions  of  the  moment 
are  past — and  I  feel  as  if  my  best  descriptions 
always  have  something  of  the  stiffness  and  coldness 
of  an  historical  account,  rather  than  the  fresh  warm 
colourings  of  a  true  picture.  If  any  beauty  at  all 
remains  it  is  the  beauty  of  architecture  rather 
than  of  music — (Goethe  says  that  architecture  is 
music  congealed  or  solidified) — but  music  not  soli- 
dified but  flowing  with  all  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
ever  changing  tones,  would  be  required  to  express 
what  I  have  seen  and  felt  to  day. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  Simla 
is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
not  merely  the  grandeur  or  variety  of  the  scenery 
— remarkable  as  these  may  be,  but  a  freshness 
and  luxuriance  of  vegetation — a  climate  worthy 
of  Eden — and  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  imaginable,  such  as  I  never  saw, — 
I  believe  no  one  else  ever  saw, — in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  curious  they  are  not  found  in  any 
other  mountain  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us— so 
I  am  imformed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  the 
kind  among  the  neighbouring  mountains  so  far  as 
I  have  seen.  They  are  just  such  trees  as  we  like 
to  see  in  a  picture ;  often  with  irregular  knotty 
trunks,  covered  with  beautiful  moss,  and  laden  with 
foliage  inexpressibly  soft  and  luxuriant.  Then  they 
are  of  every  kind- — not  merely  pines  and  hemlocks, 
as  we  always  see  on  high  mountains  in  America — 
but  different  varieties  of  holly,  oak,  and  many 
species  that  are  not  known  to  me,  some  of  which 
have  a  very  small,  bright  green  leaf,  not  pinnate 
like  the  locust,  but  equally  soft  and  far  more 
dense  and  luxuriant. 

We  have  also  pines  and  firs  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.  No  one,  I  think,  can  admire  this  class 
of  trees  more  than  I  do;  but  there  is  something 
too  stately  and  solemn  about  them  to  harmonize 
perfectly  with  that  softness  which  belongs  to  beauty, 
I  like  to  see  them  overhang  some  d;irk  and  fear- 
ful ravine;  or  on  the  brink  of  somedizzy  mountain 
precipice.  Here,  as  I  think,  they  are  in  their  ap- 
propriate place — but  give  me  not  too  many  in  a 
landscape  intended  to  be  merely  beautiful.  Mark 
— I  have  not  said  that  Simla  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery — but 
in  the  grandest  and  highest  kind  of  beauty,  I 
assert  that  it  has  no  equal.  Then  the  sky  of  the 
deepest  and  richest  azure,  such  as  is  only  seen  on 
high  mountains ;  and  the  climate  with  an  air  such  as 
it  is  to  day — inexpressibly  pure  and  exhilarating, 
with  not  a  cloud  to  stain  the  deep  blue  of  the  fir- 
mament, excepting  a  few  white  masses  on  the  far- 
thest verge  hovering  immediately  above  the  ever- 
lasting snows,  from  which  they  can  scarcely  be 


*The  writer  gives  the  Persian — this  is  the  literal  En- 
glish. 


distinguished.  Along  my  path,  varying  at  every 
step,  everything  is  so  perfectly  rural ;  the  scenery  in 
the  distance  always  changing  yet  always  magni- 
ficiently  grand ;  then  to  look  far  above  me  and  see 
a  thousand  beautiful  trees  with  their  aerial  foliage, 
pressing  their  summits  against  the  very  sky — and 
such  a  sky ! 

Instinct  in  Horses. — An  English  paper  says 
that  a  Mr.  King,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
baker  at  Sib! and,  near  Thornbury,  went,  in  the 
morning  of  the  day,  to  a  field  in  which  his  horse 
had  been  grazing,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
home,  and,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
opened  the  gate  and  allowed  the  animal  to  pro- 
ceed home  by  itself,  but  on  his  return  shortly  after, 
he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  had  not  arrived. 
Mr.  King  immediately  set  about  making  inquiries, 
and  found  it  had  passed  Gravesend,  which  is  near 
to  Sibland,  and  appeared  to  be  proceeding  toward 
Itchinton.  Mr.  King  being  necessitated  to  attend 
to  his  business,  dispatched  a  man  to  trace  and,  if 
possible,  to  overtake  the  "horse.  The  man  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  it  for  some  distance,  and  was 
informed  it  was  proceeding  at  a  gallop.  Mr.  King, 
for  upward  of  a  week,  used  every  means,  by  ad- 
vertising in  the  Hue  and  Cry  and  otherwise,  to 
recover  his  missing  horse,  but  without  avail.  A 
short  time  after  he  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  St.  George,  near  Bristol,  giving 
him  the  welcome  news  that  the  animal  was  safe. 
This  gentleman  owned  the  horse  for  some  time, 
and  parted  with  it  four  years  since.  From  inqui- 
ries made,  it  appears  that  the  horse  proceeded  by 
the  most  direct  road  across  the  country,  and  with 
its  best  speed  arrived  at  its  old  quarters,  which  it 
had  not  visited  for  four  years,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  it  strayed  from  Mr.  King. 

Instances  of  like  sagacity  in  the  horse  are  not 
uncommon.  A  friend  of  ours  hired  a  horse  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  to  go  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  a  neighbourhood  where  the  horse 
had  never  been  before.  While  there  he  escaped 
from  the  stable,  leaped  the  fence,  and  disappeared. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  returned  to  Jacksonville, 
where  he  had  been  stabled  and  used  for  three  years. 
On  inquiry,  no  trace  was  found  of  him  in  that  di- 
rection. A  rumor  was  brought  by  a  traveller,  who 
knew  the  horse,  that  he  had  been  seen  making  his 
way  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  he 
sometimes  kept  the  public  road  leading  toward 
Vandalia,  and  sometimes  took  to  the  trackless  prai- 
rie but  always  bent  southward.  At  one  place  he 
was  headed  off  in  a  lane  a  mile  long,  between  two 
farms.  He  turned  short,  galloped  north  to  the  end 
of  the  farm,  shot  down  to  the  open  prairie,  hugging 
the  fence  all  the  way,  and  then  held  on  his  way 
south  again.  He  was  bound  for  home,  the  place 
of  his  colt-hood,  where  he  had  not  been  for  several 
years,  and  guided  by  his  instinct,  he  traversed  the 
State,  going  a  route  unknown  to  him,  but  uner- 
ringly reaching  his  old  range.  He  was  recovered 
there  sometime  after  his  escape,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  taken  almost  a  bee-line  from 
his  strange  quarters  in  Morgan  county,  to  the  home 
where  he  was  foaled  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

A  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  related  to  us  the  story  of  a  horse  of 
his  own,  illustrative  of  this  remarkable  instinct  in 
this  noble  animal.  He  purchased  a  horse  in  a 
portion  of  the  State  separated  from  its  own  region 
by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  took  him  home  by  a 
route  extending  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
He  placed  him  in  a  pasture  lot  for  the  night,  but 
in  the  morning  the  horse  was  gone.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  returned  that  very 
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night  to  his  old  home,  reaching  there  by  daylight. 
He  had  taken  a  straight  course  across  the  country, 
swimming  rivers  and  crossing  the  mountain.  On 
his  arrival  he  showed  signs  of  great  fatigue,  hav- 
ing travelled  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
during  the  night,  following  unerringly  the  point 
of  the  compass  to  which  he  desired  to  go.  His 
memory  would  of  course  have  served  him  in  retrac- 
ing the  route  by  which  he  had  came  ;  but  guided 
by  the  same  instinct  which  conducts  the  bee,  after 
long  wandering  and  laden  with  his  sweet  burden 
in  a  line  mathematically  straight  from  the  last 
flower  he  ravishes  to  his  cell,  this  horse  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  over  unknown  paths,  returned  by 
the  shortest  course  to  his  home. 


For  "  The  Frieud." 

Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  Love." 

(Continued  from  page  91.) 

"  It  is  further  in  my  heart  to  leave  this  farewell 
exhortation  to  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
mistresses,  especially  of  the  younger  sort;  those 
who  have  in  any  measure  tasted  of  the  good  word 
of  life,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
lie  very  careful  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
whereunto  you  have  been  called,  in  honesty,  sobriety 
and  true  humility,  having  your  minds  girded  with 
the  girdle  of  Truth.  So  shall  your  conversation 
answer  the  witness  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  your 
children  and  servants;  and  to  such  also  who  do 
not  yet  profess  with  us.  Dear  Friends ! — Your 
candles  have  not  been  lighted  by  the  Lord,  to  be 
put  out  again,  or  to  hide  the  light  thereof  from  your 
families  or  neighbourhood,  under  a  bed,  or  under  a 
bushel.  I  desire  you  may  arise,  and  trim  your 
lamps,  and  be  watchful  that  your  lights  may  be 
kept  shining,  and  lamps  burning.  It  is  not  enough 
carelessly  to  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Lord 
hath  done  in  time  past.  There  must  be  a  daily 
waiting  upon  him,  and  supplicating  him  for  the  re- 
newing of  his  love  and  life  ;  that  you  may  be  kept 
alive  to  him,  and  may  be  a  sweet  savour  of  life  unto 
life  in  your  families  and  neighbourhood.  So  will 
the  Lord  be  glorified,  and  your  souls,  keeping  un- 
der the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  shall  enjoy  a 
serene  quiet,  when  the  Lord  is  pleading  with  the 
backsliders,  and  wicked,  among  the  children  of 
men.  Friends,  this  know,  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
sifting  the  churches,  hastens  on  apace.  My  fer- 
vent labour  is,  that  all  those  who  make  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  this  holy  way,  may  so 
demean  themselves  in  true  self-denial,  as  that, 
when  proved  by  Divine  wisdom,  they  may  be  found 
sound  wheat;  that  not  one  grain  may  be  lost. 

"  In  order  that  it  may  be  so,  I  entreat  all,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  with  families,  that  they  care 
fully  observe  the  appearance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
in  every  of  its  operations  and  drawings.  Whatso- 
ever the  Lord  thereby  conccmeth  any  one  to  do, 
let  it  be  done  with  diligence.  So  will  parents  be 
good  examples  to  their  children,  and  masters  to 
their  servants.  The  heads  of  families  arc,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  Lord's  ministers  under  him,  ruling  their 
families  in  the  power  of  love,  by  which  they  [them- 
selves] have  been  turned  from  darkness  to  the  true 
light,  Christ  .Jous.  Surely,  it  is  by  the  power  of 
this  love,  that  we  are  enabled  to  order  our  families 
rightly,  both  in  life  and  manners.  I  desire,  all 
may  sec  to  discharging  their  duty,  as  in  the  sight 
of  an  all-seeing  God. 

"  I  see  clearly  that  the  Lord  requires  a  godly 
care  in  families  amongst  his  people.    I  have  seen 

it  to  be  the  only  expedient  for  a  right  reformation,]  proud  afar  off.'  That  man  or  woman,  who  grows 
and  regulation  in  the  churches.  Let  me  tell  the  big  with  conceit  of  themselves,  can  scarcely  satisfy 
backslider,  with  the  covetous,  earthly-minded,  and ,  their  eyes  with  seeing,  or  their  appetites  with  crav- 
those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  God,  it  ing.  Hence  it  follows,  What  shall  I  eat  /  What 
is  high  time  to  repent,  and  do  their  first  works  ;  |  shall  I  drink  ?     Wherewith  shall  I  deck  and  adorn 


taking  blame  to  themselves  for  their  unfaithfulness, 
and  the  evil  example  they  have  been  to  their  fami- 
lies, in  trampling  on  the  testimonies  of  our  faithful 
suffering  elders,  either  by  paying  tithe,  oonnivingly 
or  willingly,  or  any  evil  that  the  testimony  of  Truth 
is  against ;  and  for  the  future  redeem  the  time,  by 
doubling  their  diligence,  lest  they  should  have  cause 
to  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  Then  horror  will  be 
their  portion  in  a  dying  hour. 

"  This  further  I  have  to  leave  to  the  unfaithful, 
for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  if  his  love  will  not  prevail,  neither  imme- 
diately nor  instrumentally,  he  will  be  clear  when  he 
judgeth  [them],  as  he  was  in  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  has  been  the  way  of  the 
Lord  to  let  those  who  are  afar  off,  hear  what  he 
hath  done,  in  order  that  they  may  be  warned;  that 
hearing  and  fearing,  they  may  be  saved  whilst 
mercy  is  offered. 

"  That  this  may  be  the  choice  of  all,  is  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  one,  who  is  made  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
church,  that  all,  who  profess  to  be  members  thereof, 
may  be  so  taught  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  come 
to  be  established  in  righteousness  ;  and  holding  out 
to  the  end,  may  receive  an  immortal  crown  of  glory 
that  will  never  fade  away. 

"  Thus,  as  I  have  in  great  tenderness,  for  the  ease 
of  my  spirit,  left  a  little  family  exhortation  to  my 
friends  and  brethren  in  the  Lord,  it  now  remaineth 
for  me  to  leave  a  token  of  love  to  their  tender  chil- 
dren, in  the  city  of  London  and  elsewhere. 

"  Oh  !  children  of  believing  parents,  in  whom  is 
innocency,  and  upon  whom  the  spots  of  this  world 
have  not  yet  prevailed  ;  my  love  in  Christ  is  great 
to  you,  believing  assuredly,  that  the  call  of  the 
Lord  is  unto  you,  that  you  may  be  of  his  heritage 
and  sanctuary,  in  order  that  he  may  place  his  name 
in  the  midst  of  you.  You  hath  he  chosen  above 
all  the  families  ot'the  earth,  to  show  forth  his  praise, 
and  to  declare  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men.  My  desire  is,  none  may  frustrate  the  Lord 
in  his  gracious  intention ;  but  that  his  glorious 
work  may  be  carried  on,  both  in  particular,  and  in 
general,  to  his  praise  and  the  church's  comfort. 
That  it  may  be  so,  I  desire  you  to  take  the  follow- 
ing exhortation : 

"First,  as  you  grow  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, so  as  to  know  good  from  evil,  be  sure  you 
choose  the  good,  and  repress  the  evil.  If  at  any  time 
you  should  transgress  the  commands  of  your  pa- 
rents, masters  or  mistresses,  be  sure  you  cover  it 
not  with  a  quibble  or  a  lie.  Although  you  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  disobey  your  parents,  yet  if  any, 
for  want  of  due  care,  should  at  any  time,  it  may 
be  the  fault  committed  may  be  no  great  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  if  covered  with  a  wilful  lie,  a 
grievous  sin  is  committed ;  for  which  you  must 
know  sorrow,  if  you  come  to  witness  favour  with 
God.  Dear  Hearts,  fear  God  in  doing  and  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  all  things.  If  once  way  be  given 
to  lying,  and  an  habit  of  it  got  into,  such  lose  the 
favourof  God, and  forfeit  theircrcdit  with  good  men. 

"  The  next  evil  I  have  to  warn  the  youth  of,  is, 
to  beware  of  an  high,  proud  mind,  from  whence 
de.-ircs  after  the  glory  of  this  world  prx-ced,  which 
bring  on  a  train  of  unnecessary  eares  and  troubles. 
It  may  be  easily  seen,  the  proud  man  and  woman 
never  want  misery,  because  they  seldom  have  a 
settled  quiet  content.  The  chief  reason  is,  they 
go  far  from  God,  the  alone  Author  of  true  content 
\s  saith  the  Scripture,  '  The  Lord  beholdcth  the 


myself?  Nay,  saith  the  incessant  seeker  after  tl ! 
fashions  of  this  world,  which  is  the  newest  fashio 
cut  or  dress  ?  All  this  is  but  vanity  and  vexatii 
of  spirit.  I  take  these  to  be  like  those  the  prop! 
spoke  of,  '  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  for 
fruit  unto  himself.'  Oh!  children  of  believe  | 
may  you  not  be  of  this  number.  Seek  not  to  coi  | 
up  in  imitation  of  those,  who  follow  the  foolij 
fashions  of  this  world,  lest  you  grieve  God  a  j 
your  tender  parents,  whose  love  and  zeal  for  t  j 
Truth  cannot  admit  of  such  sinful  liberty.  1 1  j 
seech  you,  let  your  conversation  be  without  cov  j 
ing  these  things.  Do  not  prove  the  patience  I 
your  tender  parents,  by  murmuring  and  reasonii  j, 
by  bringing  examples  on  this  wise,  '  such  Frien  | 
children  have  their  clothes  made  after  this  fash:,i 
or  the  other;'  urging  your  parents  by  that  reascj 
ing,  for  that  which  hath  no  reasoning  in  it,  Pri  ]. 
Oh  !  let  such  fear  in  time,  for  these  things  bonr 
near  upon  wilful  disobedience,  and  it  is  to  be  feaijl 
the  next  step  they  take,  will  be  into  the  wide  wo  !l 
of  wickedness. 

"  I  entreat  young  people,  who  have  been  in  c  I 
measure  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  evils,  |i 
humbled  before  the  Lord  ;  strip  yourselves  of  yiH 
vain  attire ;  repent  that  ever  you  gave  way  to  j; 
reins  of  your  vain  mind,  to  be  drawn  out  after  ,»i 
glory  of  this  world." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  British  Friend 

THE  PILGRIM'S  WANTS. 
I  want  that  adorning,  divine, 

Thou  only,  my  God,  canst  bestow; 
I  want  iu  those  beautiful  garments  to  shine, 
Which  distinguish  thy  household  below. 

I  want,  oh!  I  want  to  attain 

Some  likeness,  my  Saviour,  to  Thee  ; 

That  longed-for  resemblance  once  more  to  regain, 
Thy  comliuess  put  upon  me. 

I  want  to  be  marked  for  Thy  own, 

Thy  seal  on  my  forehead  to  wear — 
To  receive  that  "new  name"  on  that  mystic  whitest. 

Which  only  Thyself  canst  declare. 

I  want  every  moment  to  feel, 

That  the  Spirit  does  dwell  in  my  heart, 

That  His  power  is  present  to  cleanse  and  to  heal, 
And  newness  of  life  to  impart. 

I  want  so  in  Thee  to  abide 

As  to  bring  forth  some  fruit,  to  Thy  praise  : —  1 
Thy  branch  which  thou  prunest,  tho'  feeble  and  drii 

May  languish,  but  never  decays. 

I  want  Thine  own  hand  to  unbind 

Each  tie  to  terrestrial  things 
Too  tenderly  cherished,  too  closely  entwined, 

Where  my  heart  too  tenaciously  clings. 

I  want,  by  my  aspect  serene, 

My  actions  and  words  to  declare, 
That  uiy  treasure  is  placed  in  a  country  unseen, 

That  my  heart  and  affections  are  there. 

I  want,  as  a  traveller,  to  haste 

Straight  onward,  nor  pause  on  my  way; — 
No  forethought  nor  anxious  contrivance  to  waste, 

On  the  tent  only  fixed  for  a  day. 

I  want,  and  this  sums  up  my  prayer, 

To  glorify  Thee  till  I  die  ;* 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  my  soul  to  Thy  care, 

And  breathe  out  in  prayer  my  last  sigh. 


NEARER. 
One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Uomcs  to  me  o'er  and  o'er: 
I 'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  ever  I 've  been  before  ; 
Ne  arer  my  Father's  house, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be  ; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne 

Nearer  the  jasper  sea  ; 
Nearer  that  bound  of  life 

Whore  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 
Nearer  leaving  my  cross, 

Nearer  wearing  my  crown. 


gilocli 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

i  f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
I      bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  10S.) 
HANNAH  HUMPHREYS. 
"  Our  friend,  Hannah  Humphreys,  widow,  re- 
vived a  gift  in  the  ministry,  about  the  year  1700, 
Inch  she  exercised  in  humility  and  lowliness  of 
iind,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  hearers 
i  genera],  and  lived  in  love  and  unity  with 
!  riends."    Although  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
!  avelled  abroad,  yet  there  remains  abundant  evi- 
dence that  in  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 

I  ;r  labours  and  exemplary  life  were  highly  esteem- 
li  and  regarded.  She  died  Seventh  month  22d, 
'T50,  and  was  buried  at  Friends'  ground  at  Haver- 
'  rd,  of  which  meeting  she  was  a  member. 

JOHN  LAYCOCK. 

i  John  Laycock,  a  ministering  Friend,  of  Wrights- 
wn,  Bucks  county,  deceased  about  the  middle  of 
M  e  Eighth  month,  1750.    He  had  long  been  a 

Hthful  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as  a  mi- 
'  ister  of  Christ,  and  was  serviceable  in  the  disci- 
H  ine.    His  age  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

SAMUEL  WOOLMAN. 

Samuel  Woolman,  son  of  John  Woolman,  one 
the  first  settlers  of  West  Jersey,  and  Elizabeth 
s  wife,  was  born  at  Rancocas,  in  the  year  1690. 
le  child  of  believing  parents,  and  educated  in  the 
irture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  he  early  saw 
e  beauty  of  holiness,  and  gave  up  his  heart  to 
ek  after  the  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  salva- 
)n.   In  or  about  the  year  1714,  he  married  Eliza- 
th  Burr,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Burr. 
Mie  also  had  had  the  privilege  of  a  religiously 
arded  education,  her  parents  being,  in  the  lan- 
:  age  of  a  memorial  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
"  ancient  and  valuable  Friends,  who  long  bore 
honourable  esteem  among  us."    Blessings  of 
rious  kinds  attended  the  young  couple,  and  they 
d  their  share  of  trials.    On  the  27th  of  the  Se- 
nd month,  1718,  his  father,  John  Woolman,  was 
itn  from  them  by  death,  and  in  less  than  a  week, 
li.i  mother  was  also  gathered,  where  the  storms 
.  d  trials  of  time  assail  not.    Samuel  and  wife  had 
:<iny  children  to  provide  for ;  but  being  blessed 
lith  a  moderate  estate,  and  sufficient  health  to 
II)Our  for  their  daily  wants,  they  were  content, 
\i\  no  doubt  often  felt  their  hearts  glow  with 
I  ititude,  as  they  saw  the  evidences  of  Divine 
\  jace  being  at  work,  in  the  hearts  of  their  hopeful 
liik.    Their  son  John  has  left  this  testimony  con- 
toning  his  father  :  "  In  his  lifetime  he  manifested 
iiich  care  for  us,  his  children,  that  in  our  youth 

II  might  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  often  endeavour- 
i'-  to  imprint  in  our  mind3  the  true  principles  of 

,  »"itue,  and  particularly  to  cherish  in  us  a  spirit  of 
t  derricks,  not  only  towards  poor  people,  but  also 
Wrards  all  creatures,  of  which  we  had  command." 

pamuel  Woolman  wars  early  introduced  into  ser- 
>^e  iu  the  church,  as  respects  the  administration 
«the  discipline,  and,  some  years  before  his  death, 
■as  appointed  an  elder.    He  sympathized  with  his 
'  J«ji  John  in  his  exercises  on  behalf  of  the  negroes, 
1  on  reading  a  manuscript  of  his  "  On  keeping 
ves,"  he  proposed  a  few  alterations,  and  ap- 
I  ired  well  satisfied  with  the  concern. 

[n  the  Eighth  month,  1750,  he  was  taken  with  a 
fl  er,  which  soon  reduced  his  strength.  As  he  lay 
<j \  night  so  ill  that  all  expectation  of  his  recovery 
I  1  ceased,  he  spoke  to  his  son  relative  to  the  above 
r.  nuscript,  and  queried  with  him  whether  he  ex- 
l  ted  soon  to  lay  it  before  Friends  in  order  for  its 
fj  )lication.    At  the  close  of  the  conversation  re- 


lative thereto,  he  said,  "  I  have  all  along  been 
deeply  affected  with  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
negroes ;  and  now,  at  last,  my  concern  for  them  is 
as  great  as  ever." 

"  He  made  mention  of  his  end,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  now  near ;  and  signified,  that  though  he 
was  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  yet  his  experience  of  the  power  of  Truth, 
and  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  from  time  to 
time,  even  until  now,  was  such,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  in  leaving  this  life,  he  should  enter 
into  one  more  happy." 

The  next  day  hearing  of  the  decease  of  his  sister 
Ann,  he  expressed  his  expectation  that  she  had 
been  willing  to  depart  from  this  world.  On  being 
informed  that  she  was,  he  said,  "  I  also  am  free  to 
leave  it."  Afterwards  adding,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
shortly  go  to  rest."  He  continued  in  a  quiet, 
weighty  frame  of  mind,  retaining  his  faculties  until 
near  his  end.  His  decease  took  place  before  the 
close  of  the  Eighth  month,  1750. 

ABIGAIL  JENKINS. 

Abigail  Pemberton,  daughter  of  Phineas  Pem- 
berton  and  Phebe  his  wife,  was  born  at  Boulton,  in 


Lancashire,  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1679.  She 
came  as  an  infant  with  her  parents  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  brought  up  with  pious  care  and  re- 
straint. She  was  married,  on  the  14th  of  Second 
month,  1704,  to  Stephen  Jenkins,  of  Abington, 
Philadelphia  county.  She  was  a  valuable  woman 
in  the  church,  and  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
which,  though  in  few  words,  "  was  well  received." 
She  was  a  labourer  in  this  line  for  many  years, 
and  is  noted  as  having  been  "  otherwise  serviceable 
in  our  Society."  She  deceased  Ninth  month  2d, 
1750,  aged  seventy  years  and  nearly  ten  months. 

LYDIA  DEAN. 
Lydia  Dean  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gilpin, 
of  Birmingham,  Chester  county.  Thomas  Chalkley 
tells  us  that  Joseph  Gilpin  was  one  of  the  Friends 
of  his  youth,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  his 
residence,  before  removing  to  Pennsylvania,  was 
in  Southwark,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Coming  to  this  country  to  settle,  he  took  up  land  in 
Chester  county,  and  for  a  time  there  being  no  house 
on  his  purchase,  he  lived  in  a  eave.  His  friend, 
Thomas  Chalkley,  who  visited  him  in  1698,  found 
him  still  living  in  this  den,  where,  he  says,  "  we 
enjoyed  each  other's  company  in  the  love  and  fear 
of  God."  On  the  11th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
that  year,  Lydia,  the  subject  of  the  following  me- 
moir, was  born.  Joseph  Gilpin  and  his  wife  Han- 
nah had  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  and  with  two  exceptions  all  married  well 
and  according  to  the  mind  of  their  religiously  exer- 
cised parents. 

Lydia  Gilpin  was  early  favoured  with  the  visi- 
tations of  Divine  grace  by  submitting  to  which  she 
was  enabled  to  witness  a  change  of  heart,  and  abi- 
lity with  cheerfulness  to  bear  the  daily  cross.  In 
the  year  1722,  she  was  married  at  Birmingham 
to  William  Dean,  of  that  place,  to  whom  she  proved 
an  affectionate  wife,  and  careful  helpmeet. 

In  the  year  1728,  after  much  preparatory  bap- 
tism ,  she  gave  up  to  the  requirement  of  her  dear  Sa- 
viour, to  exercise  a  gift  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  conferred  upon  her.  This  was  much  in  the  cross, 
and  she  was  in  much  brokenness  and  contrition  of 
spirit,  under  the  weight  of  the  prospect.  But  be- 
ing brought  into  a  willingness  to  give  up  all  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  the  Lord  whom  she  desired  to  serve 
and  obey,  made  her  a  living  and  powerful  minister 
of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Her  service  was  mostly 
at  home.  Yet  she  was  sometimes  drawn  in  the 
love  of  her  Lord  and  Master  to  visit  his  flock  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces 


journey  was  in  the  year  1742,  when  in  company 
with  her  friend,  Eliaphal  Harper,  she  visited 
Friends  generally  throughout  New  England. 

Her  memorial  says,  "  Her  ministry  was  plain 
and  powerful,  often  speaking  particularly  to  the 
state  of  meetings  where  her  lot  was  cast.  Her  con- 
versation was  solid,  weighty  and  grave,  becoming 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  an 
affectionate  mother,  a  kind  neighbour  and  friend, 
and  very  helpful  to  those  who  stood  in  need.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1749,  with  her  husband 
and  family,  she  removed  to  Wilmington,  then  a 
branch  of  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting.  During  that 
year,  several  of  her  children  were  removed  from 
her  by  death.  Under  this  deeply  proving  dispen- 
sation, she  suffered  patiently,  and  manifested  much 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  divine  Disposer  of 
life  and  death.  In  this  season  of  affliction  she  ex- 
pressed a  sense  she  had,  that  the  time  of  her  own 
dissolution  was  near. 

Wilmington  being  established  as  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  the  Seventh  mo.,  1750,  she  with  some  others 
were  engaged  in  gospel  love  to  visit  their  members 
to  stir  them  up  to  greater  dedication  and  faithful- 
ness to  the  Lord's  service,  now  that  the  many  valu- 
able Friends  of  Kennet  and  Centre  no  longer  would 
meet  with  them  monthly,  to  aid  them  with  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work  of  love, 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  her  disease  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  a  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution, 
her  heart  was  made  glad  in  the  Lord,  so  that  she 
declared,  "  this  is  the  joyfulest  day  I  ever  had." 
Her  death  took  place  the  2d  of  the  Tenth  month, 
1750.  Her  memorial  adds,  "  Thus  having  passed 
the  time  of  her  sojourning  bere,  in  a  good  degree 
of  godly  fear,  she  finished  her  course,  and  is  gone, 
we  doubt  not,  into  the  mansions  of  undisturbed  rest." 

(To  be  continued.) 


.  For  "The  Friend." 

Tlic  Cons'tellation  Orion. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement  ere  I  went 


lo  rest, 
Did  I  see  the  great  Orion, 


sloping  slowly  to  the  west.,; 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
this  splendid  constellation,  whose  name  dates  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Job,  1500  years  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  and  about  the  three 
hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Abraham.  It  is 
composed  of  a  very  great  number  of  stars,  of  which 
about  eighty  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  most 
of  them  are  inconspicuous,  of  a  maguitude  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fifth  or  sixth. 

The  brightest  stars  and  those  which  serve  to 
mark  the  outlines  of  the  constellation  are  seven ; 
viz  :  Betelguese  in  the  right  shoulder,  Rigel  in  the 
left  foot,  both  of  the  first  magnitude;  Bcllatrix  in 
the  left  shoulder,  and  the  three  in  the  belt,  all  of 
the  second  magnitude ;  and  another  in  the  right 
knee  called  Saiph,  of  the  third  magnitude.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  smaller  ones  extend- 
ing down  in  a  line  from  the  middle  or  left  side  of 
the  belt,  which  represent  the  sword,  supposed  to 
be  hanging  in  its  sheath  ;  while  the  space  between 
the  belt  and  the  group  called  the  Hyades  is  dotted 
over  with  faint  points  comprising  the  shield,  which 
the  hero  is  brandishing  with  his  left  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  bull,  the  right  hand  being  armed 
with  a  club. 

But  however  interesting  the  sight  of  this  colossal 
constellation  may  be  to  the  casual  observer,  it  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  beauties  and  hid- 
den wonders  contained  in  it  which  are  revealed  by 
the  telescope.  Instead  of  eighty  stars,  it  is  now 
found  to  contain  many  thousands,  thickly  scattered 
over  it.  In  the  most  vacant  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
Iler  moat  extensive  I  hood  of  the  hand  and  club,  Sir  William  Hersehcl 
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saw  in  the  field  of  his  twenty  feet  reflector  sixty- 
three  stars  at  ouce,  and  taking  the  mean  of  seven 
different  views  he  estimated  that  50,000  stars,  all 
of  sufficient  size,  to  be  distinctly  reckoned,  passed 
through  the  field  in  the  course  of  an  hour  ;  and  he 
*  suspected  the  existence  of  twice  as  many  more 
which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then,  by  faint 
glimpses, 'for  want  of  sufficient  light."  His  re- 
flector had  an  aperture  of  eighteen  inches,  and  if 
such  astonishing  results  were  attained  by  it,  what 
might,  or  rather,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
an  observation  of  the  same  region  of  the  heavens 
with  the  fifty  feet  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse,  which 
baa  a  clear  aperture  of  six  feet,  or  sixteen  times 
the  reflecting  surface  of  the  other. 

Several  of  the  more  conspicuous  stars  in  Orion 
are  coloured,  particularly  Betelguese,  which  even 
by  the  naked  eye  may  be  seen  to  have  a  reddish 
hue,  sensibly  differing  from  its  companions.  The 
constellation  is  also  particularly  rich  in  double  and 
triple  stars,  but  its  crowning  wonder  is  the  nebula, 
which  invests  the  central  star  of  the  three  in  the 
Bword.  This  was  first  noticed  by  the  astronomer, 
Huygens,  in  the  year  1656,  and  the  following  is 
his  account  of  it : — "  Astronomers  place  three  stars 
close  to  each  other  in  the  sword  of  Orion ;  and 
when  I  viewed  the  middlemost  with  a  telescope  in 
the  year  1656,  there  appeared,  in  the  place  of  that 
one,  twelve  other  stars;  among  these,  three  that 
almost  touch  each  other,  and  four  more  besides 
appeared  twinkling  as  through  a  cloud,  so  that  the 
space  about  them  seemed  much  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  heavens,  which,  appearing  wholly  black- 
ish, by  reason  of  the  fair  weather,  was  seen  as 
through  a  certain  opening,  through  which  one  had 
a  free  view  into  another  region,  which  was  more 
enlightened.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
appearance  in  the  same  place  without  any  altera- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  likely  that  this  wonder,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  itself,  has  been  there  from  all  times ; 
but  I  never  took  notice  of  anything  like  it  among 
the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars." 

The  nebula  is  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  and 
its  shape  and  apparent  cxteut  vary  very  much  with 
the.  power  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  ex- 
amined ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  from  the  great 
diversity  in  the  attempted  representations  of  it, 
many  astronomers  were  ready  to  conclude  that 
Minx-  its  first  discovery  it  had  undergone  a  complete 
change  of  form  ;  so  that  certain  stars  which  for- 
merly were  included  within  its  limits,  now  stood 
out  entirely  divested  of  nebulosity  ;  but  on  this  sub- 
j.  Sir  .John  Herschel  remarks,  "  When  it  is  con- 
m  lend  liow  difficult  it  is  to  represent  such  an  ob- 
ject duly,  and  how  entirely  its  appearance  will 
differ  even  in  the  same  telescope,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  air,  or  other  temporary  causes,  we 
■hell  readily  admit  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
change  that  can  be  relied  on." 

Almost  at  the  ccntiv  of  the  brightest  part  of  it, 
there  is  n  remarkable  combination  of  stars  or  scx- 
tople  system,  four  of  the  members  of  which  form  a 
minute  trnjM'zium,  within  the  area  of  which,  accord- 
in.'  to  Sir  John,  no  u-Kulo-ity  exi-t-;.  lit;  exam- 
ined the  n  bul  i  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances at  the  Cape  of  <!  >od  Hope,  and  although 
hi  -  twi  nty  feet  reflector  failed  to  resolve  it,  it  has 
f>inee  been  rendered  comparatively  certain  by  the 
t  1  scope  of  Lord  B  me,  and  that  of  Professor 
B  >nd  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  it  eon-ists  of  stars, 
"  too  minute  to  be  discerned  individually  even  with 
these  powerful  aids,  but  which  become  visible  as 
points  of  light  when  closely  adjacent  iu  the  more 
crowded  parts." 

Now  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable 
from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  that 
the  nebula  canuot  be  nearer  our  system  than  stars 


of  the  eighth  magnitude ;  that  is  to  say,  320  billions 
of  miles  from  the  earth  ;  and  as  it  subtends  an  angle 
of  nearly  ten  minutes  of  arc,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  it  fills  a  space  in  the  universe  which  "must 
exceed  two  trillions,  [2,000,000,000,000,000,000,] 
times  the  dimensions  of  the  sun,  or  twenty-nine 
millions  of  times  larger  than  a  globe  which  would 
Jill  the  orbit  of  Herschel /"  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble from  the  well  known  laws  of  optics,  to  suppose 
that  the  nebula  or  its  component  stars  shine  by 
light  reflected  from  our  sun ;  they  must  then  be 
self-luminous  bodies,  and  in  order  to  be  seen  at  all 
at  the  before-mentioned  distance  they  must  have  a 
mass  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  our  own  sun.  Now 
the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  3000  millions  of  miles 
from  the  planet  Neptune,  exercises  sufficient  gravi- 
tating power  to  control  his  movements,  and  retain 
him  in  his  orbit ;  if  then  the  suns  composing  the 
nebula,  have  a  density  as  great  as  that  of  our  own 
central  body,  they  must  be  placed  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance apart,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  each  other  :  but  this  distance  compared  with 
the  interval  between  them  and  the  earth,  is  so  in- 
significant that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  ever 
invented  fail  to  note  it  to  the  least  fraction  of  a 
second.  E. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Position  of  Women. 

(Continued  from  page  107.) 

In  fact,  this  state  of  the  law  exists  with  but  slight 
modification,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  several  of 
the  United  States  to  the  present  day,  and  within 
the  last  five  years  Caroline  Norton,  (the  well  known 
English  poetess,  and  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,)  in 
a  published  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen,  detail- 
ing her  matrimonial  wrongs,  shows  how  her 
titled  but  profligate  husband,  after  rendering  his 
home  unendurable  to  her  by  his  shameless  conduct 
and  cruelty,  had  the  hardihood  to  traduce  her 
character  by  false  charges,  which  she  was  unable 
to  refute  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  the  laws 
forbid  an  action  for  slander  to  be  brought  by  a 
married  woman,  uuless  her  husband  join  her  in  it, 
although  he  may  himself  be  the  traducer!  And 
if  worse  could  be,  that  this  same  "protector," 
had  with  consummate  meanness,  seized  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  the  copyright  of  a  lit- 
erary work  which  she  had  written  for  her  own  sup- 
port, after  their  separation,  by  virtue  of  the  boasted 
common  law  of  England  ! ! 

Men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  America, 
have  become  of  latter  years  more  and  more  impres- 
ed  with  the  monstrous  injustice  and  ill  effects  of 
this  code,  which  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  various  ameliorations  and  in- 
roads were  from  time  to  time  made  upon  its  rigor, 
until  finally  iu  the  year  1848,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  an  Act,  which  declared  that 
from  thenceforth,  married  women  in  this  good 
commonwealth,  should  use,  possess,  and  enjoy 
iii.ii-  property  of  every  kind,  as  fully  and  am- 
ply as  if  single  and  unmarried ;  should  have 
power  to  dispose  of  the  same  by  will;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  for  the  debts  or 
obligations  of  the  husband  ;  and  saving  only  to  the 
latter,  such  equal  and  reciprocal  rights  in  the  es- 
tates of  the  former,  as  the  law  gave  to  wives  in 
those  of  their  husbands.  And  by  a  subsequent  act, 
it  is  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  profligate  or  in- 
temperate father,  failing  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
family,  she  may  legally  bind  out  as  apprentices,  and 
otherwise  dispose  of  her  children,  irrespective  of 
the  will  of  her  husband,  and  shall  have  full  con- 
trol of  all  her  earnings  and  profits  of  trade.  This 
bill  was  regarded  by  most  old  fashioned  jurists 
and  red  tapi«ts,  with  horror  ;  being  in  their  opinion, 


subversive  of  all  those  time-honoured  maxims  a: 
forensic  doctrines  pertaining  to  the  law  of  "  maril 
rights,"  which  had  become  by  immemorial  usa< 
so  solid  a  portion  of  our  legal  superstructure,  th; 
to  displace  them,  was  equivalent  in  their  estimati' 
to  a  complete  revolution,  and  threatened  a  laj 
into  anarchy.  But  notwithstanding  these  fears,  t 
years  of  experience  have  vindicated  its  wisdo 
and  the  enlightened  and  generous  views  taken  i 
those  who  framed  and  enacted  these  statutes;  a 
the  example  of  Pennsylvania  has  since  been  f 
lowed  by  several  of  her  sister  States. 

The  subject  of  "  women's  rights,"  as  it  is  poj ! 
larly  termed,  has  claimed  no  small  share  of  atti  I 
tion  in  modern  times,  and  is  viewed  with  aversiil, 
apathy  or  favour,  we  think,  depending  much  mi  i 
upon  the  prejudices  or  sympathies  of  those  w \< 
have  commented  upon  it,  than  upon  the  amount : 
sober,  rational  investigation,  they  have  bestow 
upon  its  merits.    Most  men  regard  it  as  a  latt 
day  heresy,  ranking  with  spiritualism,  &c,  soi .  i 
thing  to  be  put  down  and  crushed  out,  by  the  mi : 
vis  inertia  of  the  masculine  mind  ;  as  being  unw  • 
thy  of  consideration,  and  altogether  outre".    Othi  I 
of  both  sides,  have  entered  upon  this  as  they  > 
upon  every  new  question  which  stirs  the  so(fu 
surface,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  makini't 
for  the  time  being,  the  shibboleth  of  right  by  whli 
all  parties  were  to  be  tested,  and  preaching  j 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex  from  every  shaejj 
that  bound  them,  as  the  grand  panacea  for  b 
regeneration  of  mankind  ;  whilst  a  third  party,  \vi 
whom  we  would  claim  to  rank,  taking  a  conscrva);: 
view  of  the  social  position  of  women  as  a  clasf;i 
respect  to  tha  t  of  men,  think,  that  as  most  salut  f 
changes  have  been  made  from  one  era  to  anott  I 
affecting  both  her  and  man's  interests,  so  ther  w 
yet  a  wide  field  open  for  her  advancement  in  i  - 
fulness  and  happiness,  by  the  exercise  of  gresrj 
generosity,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  justice,  on  oj 
part  of  her  stronger  companion,  in  assisting  H 
to  fill  up  and  occupy  some  now  barren  and  witf 
places  in  life's  heritage,  and  in  removing  somdf 
the  disabilites  with  wdiich  she  has  been  surrouncll 
solely  to  gratify  man's  selfish  fondness  for  povKJ 
The  work  whose  title  is  first  quoted  at  the  hH 
of  this  article,  sets  out  with  the  assumption  that  U 
true  "  profession,"  of  women  should  be,  as  consciU 
tors  of  the  domestic  state,  the  "  nurses  of  the  ski 
the  guardians  and  developers  of  the  human  bod  ll 
infancy,  and  the  educator  of  the  human  mind  :"  jM 
that  the  "real  wrongs  of  woman"  are,  "that  ft 
profession  is  dishonoured  ;  that  she  is  not  educ;  <l 
for  her  profession ;  that  in  a  vast  majoritybl 
cases  she  is  cut  off  from  all  employ  in  her  pi 
vocation,  and  that  when  it  is  open  to  her,  sill 
drawn  to  it  by  few  of  those  motives  of  hoiM 
and  advantage,  that  stimulate  the  other  sex."  [I 
illustration  of  the  first  wrong,  she  remarks,  that  II 
the  most  cultivated  and  influential  class  of  sochj 
to  live  so  as  not  to  perform  any  family  work,  m 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  both  the  science  and  pn 
tice  of  domestic  economy,  is  not  only  very  gen  pi 
but  often  is  boasted  of,  as  the  particular  claim* 
the  character  of  '  a  lady.'  Meantime,  those  whoH 
really  rendering  the  most  service  to  society,p| 
performing  these  labours,  are  despised  as  the  M 
est  class.   Even  the  teachers  of  young  children^ 
the  general  rule,  receive  poorer  wages  thanH 
paid  to  the  higher  class  of  domestics,  and  ar<fi 
garded  as  an  inferior  caste,  by  those  who  cons  fir  ^ 
themselves  the  nobility  of  society."    The  aujfl 
regards  "  the  duty  of  training  the  mind  of  infiifl 
and  childhood,"  as  that  which  should  be  the  p*l 
mount  object  of  female  education,  instead  of  wCM 
"  the  acquisition  of  a  little  smattering  of  sonic  r 
eign  tongue,  or  to  learn  to  play  a  few  tune  01 
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me  instrument,  which  are  soon  to  he  forgotteii, 
a  matter  to  which  parents  devote  care  and  effort, 
'  id  large  expense,  and  which  children  are  trained 
regard  as  the  most  creditable  acquisitions  of  an 
,iUcation.    But  the  grand  source  of  the  heaviest 
rorg  that  oppresses  our  sex,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
at  they  are  so  extensively  cut  off  from  honourable 
'id  remunerative  employ  iu  their  professional  vo- 
'  tion,  partly  owing  to  the  disgrace  which  is  attach- 
L  to  the  performance  of  the  most  important  ser- 
ies of  the  family,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
a  wide  extent,  men  have  usurped  the  most 
portant  department  of  woman's  profession,  and 
.us  she  has  been  driven  to  take  up  the  relin- 
ished  employments  of  man."    As  a  remedy  to 
;se  evils,  C.  E.  Beecher  recommends  that  women 
Organize,"  to  form  colleges  on  the  same  principle 
'  those  estahlished  among  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
I  ucating  their  own  sex  as  teachers.    These  higher 
•  aale  institutions  she  remarks,  "  ought  to  be  so  or- 
nized,  as  to  offer  to  women  advantageous  posts 
nilar  to  those  of  professorships  in  colleges.  This 
I'uld  operate  to  draw  into  the  profession  women 
I  thigh  education  and  position,  who  now  have  little 
j(.  nothing  to  do  which  is  at  all  adequate  to  their 
<■  tivated  energies.    It  would  also  serve  to  stimu- 
li all  teachers  of  humbler  acquisitions,  to  obtain 
t.  se  acquirements,  which  would  raise  them  to 
t  se  desirable  positions."    "  This  kind  of  stimulus 
wiow  provided  for  man  in  his  professional  pur- 
ges,— why  should  it  any  longer  be  withheld  from 
WQtten?"    "  Let  the  vast  and  surpassing  enterprise 
^educating  all  the  children  of  this  nation,  who 
tj  perly  would  come  under  the  care  of  our  sex, 
Eso  apportioned  that  the  work  of  superintendence 
Hiji  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  should 
bj  awarded  to  women  of  the  highest  education 
a.  ability,  and  the  other  grades  be  divided  ac- 
Wiing  to  the  relative  claims  of  aspirants,  and  let 
Uuitable  compensation  be  connected  with  such 
m lions,  and  what  a  change  would  take  place  in 
■  hopes,  the  plans  and  the  pursuits  of  our  sex!" 
Tjhe  ability  to  secure  an  independent  livelihood 
hi  honourable  employ  suited  to  her  education  and 
Jsacities,  are  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  so- 
ci  elevation  of  women,  even  in  the  very  highest 
Blsea  of  society."    "  While  she  continues  to  be 
'K^ated  only  to  be  somebody's  wife,  and  is  left 
'■rjiout  any  aim  in  life  till  that  somebody,  either 
Sore,  or  in  pity,  or  in  selfish  regard,  at  last 
V.its  her  the  opportunity,  she  can  never  be  truly 
in  pendent."    "  And  true  freedom  and  equality 
U  the  essential  requisites  of  genuine  affection." 
* ,  man  would  be  blest  by  that  pure  affection, 
f^h  is  the  only  chance  for  happiness  in  wedded 
Hhe  would  hasten  to  remove  every  temptation 
«.  woman  to  marry  for  an  establishment,  or  for 
Icjpation,  or  for  a  mere  support."    Very  true  re- 
LlLs  these,  and  fitly  spoken,  but  our  author  seems 
'»  ive  forgotten  that  all  women  are  not  fitted  by 
■J  re  to  be  teachers,  and  she  overrates  the  influ- 
'H  of  a  scheme,  which,  though  good  enough  in 
M",  is  yet  limited  in  its  application,  and  is  to  be 
■■ej  jted  only  as  one  of  the  means  of  enlarging 
'Wen's  sphere  of  labour.    But  few  will  deny  that 
Wles  are  better  adapted  than  men  for  teaching 
hu  own  sex  and  small  boys,  but  there  are  some 
;M>erable  difficulties  attending  their  fillinrr  the 
iff  of  tutors  to  young  men  who  are  about  finish- 
'•fl  college  course,  even  did  they  possess  the  re- 
:  lajte  knowledge.    The  strictures  respecting  the 
'»tl  ate  in  which  female  teachers  are  held,  are  de- 
en  ng  of  note,  and  public  opinion,  or  rather  pre- 
'ude,  on  this  subject,  is  false  and  mischievous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,  bear  with  others. 


Different  Effects  of  Ether  and  Cldoroform. — 
It  is  found  that  both  chloroform  and  ether  excite 
at  first  the  vascular  apparatus,  precipitating  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  as  if  the  latter  was  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  body.  Ether 
produces  these  effects  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  chloroform,  and  continues  them  almost  indef- 
initely— that  is,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
the  experiment,  or  the  operation.  Ether  acting  upon 
the  organs  it  touches,  under  the  form  of  vapor,  has 
a  tendency  to  inflame  them,  but  chloroform  pro- 
duces nothing  of  the  sort.  Chloroform  and  ether, 
in  their  second  action,  stupefy  the  nervous  system, 
and  consequently  suspend  the  functions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion  and  of  organic  life.  Chloroform 
paralyses  them  completely,  as  in  a  second  the  heart 
may  cease  to  beat;  it  produces  its  effects  instantly 
— in  thirty  seconds,  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  in  two, 
three,  or  four  minutes,  at  most.  Ether,  on  the 
contrary  determines  insensibility  only  in  thirteen, 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  and  sometimes 
requires  even  more  time.  Chloroform  calms  the 
organs — ether  troubles  them  in  a  violent  manner, 
even  during  sleep,  which  is  accompaned  with  agree- 
able or  painful  dreams.  The  sequent  accidents 
produced  by  ether  are  phenomena  of  inflammation  ; 
those  following  chloroform  are  symptoms  of  feeble- 
ness and  of  organic  weakness.  Ether  produces 
death  during  the  experiment,  very  rarely,  and  with 
great  difficulty;  while  chloroform  may  determine 
life  instantly  when  the  patient  is  not  watched,  or 
the  chloroform  awkwardly  administered,  or  when 
the  bronchia  have  a  large  communication  with  the 
sanguineous  pulmonary  organs,  and  when  the  chlo- 
roform is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  abundant  vapors. 
In  no  case  should  chloroform  be  resorted  to  when 
a  grave  disturbance  of  the  functions  exist,  depen- 
dent upon  a  profound  lesion  of  the  central  organs 
of  circulation  or  nervous  swellings. 



Every  Man  Ms  own  Insurer. — The  following 
suggestions  to  housekeepers,  merchants,  and  those 
erecting  new  buildings,  may  not  be  valueless  : — 
Keep  matches  in  metal  boxes,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  children.  Wax  matches  are  particularly  danger- 
ous, and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  rats  and 
mice.  Fill  fluid  or  camphene  lamps  only  by  day- 
light, and  never  near  a  fire  or  light.  Far  better  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether.  Do  not  deposit  coal  or 
wood  ashes  in  wooden  vessels,  and  be  sure  burning 
cinders  are  extinguished  before  deposited.  Never 
take  a  light  or  ashes  under  a  staircase.  Never  take 
a  light  to  examine  a  gas  meter.  Be  careful  never  to 
place  gas  or  other  lights  near  curtains.  Never  take 
a  light  into  a  closet.  Place  gas  shades  over  gas 
lights  in  show  windows,  and  do  not  crowd  goods 
too  near  them.  No  smoking  should  be  permitted 
in  warehouses  or  barns.  Where  furnaces  are  used, 
the  principal  register  should  always  be  fastened 
open.  Build  all  chimneys  from  the  earth.  Stove 
pipes  should  be  at  least  four  inches  from  woodwork, 
guarded  by  tin,  and  enter  substantial  brick  chim- 
neys horizontally. 

When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ; 
a  weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and 
silence  is  less  injurious  than  a  bad  reply. — Lacon. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1857. 


The  two  letters  written  by  S.  (}.,  and  forwarded 
by  "  A  Constant  Reader,"  have  already  been  twice 
published  in  "The  Friend." 


Although  there  is  so  much  contention  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  pro- 
slavery  party  is  urging  sentiments  on  the  subject 
so  contrary  to  common  sense  and  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  that  correct 
views  relative  to  this  abominable  system  continue 
to  spread  and  produce  their  legitimate  fruits,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  notice  of  the  provision  re- 
cently made  by  the  Dutch  government  for  termi- 
nating slavery  in  its  colonies. 

It  will  be  vain  for  the  slaveholders  in  the  South 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  enforce  their  institution 
on  the  United  States  much  longer ;  the  light  of 
Truth  is  growing  too  strong  to  allow  of  this  relic 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  to  be  tolerated  a 
great  deal  longer,  even  in  those  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, where  prejudice  and  self-interest  are  exerting 
all  their  strength  to  uphold  and  extend  it : — 

From  the  St.  Thomas  Tkleude. 

GENERAL    EMANCIPATION   THROUGHOUT  THE 
DUTCH  DEPENDENCIES. 

It  seems  that  Holland  is  at  last  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  neighbours  in  abolishing  slavery  in  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  read  in  the  Curacabsche  Courant  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  home  government  preparing  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Curacao,  Boniatre, 
Aruba,  St.  Eustatius  and  Saba.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  other  governments  have  been  the  first 
to  abolish  this  measure,  Holland,  it  would  seem,  will  be 
the  only  one  that  will  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  slave- 
holder for  his  slave. 

The  indemnification  fixed  is  as  follows  :  In  the  islands 
of  Curacao,  Boniatre,  Aruba  and  St.  Eustatius  the 
amount  of  50f.  (about  $20)  will  be  given  for  a  slave  un- 
der the  age  of  five  years  ;  from  five  upwards  unto  the 
age  of  ten  years,  75f.  ($30);  from  ten  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  225f.  ($90)  ;  from  fifteen 
years  upward  unto  the  age  of  twenty  years,  325f.  ($130)  ; 
from  twenty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  475f.  ($190) ;  from  twenty-five  years  upward  unto 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  500f.  ($200)  ;  from  thirty  - 
five  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  forty  years,  450f. 
($180) ;  from  forty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years,  325f.  ($130)  ;  from  forty-five  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  fifty  years,  200f.  ($80) ;  from  fifty  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  75f.  ($30);  from 
fifty-five  years,  50f.  ($20.) 

On  the  Island  of  Saba,  for  a  slave  unto  the  age  of  five 
years,  50f.  ($20)  will  be  given ;  from  five  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  ten  years,  60f.  ($24)  ;  from  ten  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  175f.  ($70)  ;  from 
fifteen  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  twenty  years,  275f. 
($110);  from  twenty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  375f.  ($150) ;  from  twenty-five  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  405f.  ($1G2) ; 
from  thirty-five  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  forty  years, 
350f.  ($140) ;  from  forty  years  upward  unto  the  ago  of 
forty-five  years,  250f.  ($100)  ;  from  forty-five  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty  years,  150f.  ($60);  from 
fifty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  60f. 
($24.)  . 

For  sick  slaves  a  reduced  price  will  be  paid,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  after  the  slave  has  been  examined  by  two 
physicians,  one  appointed  by  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  owner  thereof.  No  indemnification  will  be  given 
to  slaves  infected  with  leprosy  or  any  other  contaminat- 
ing diseases,  for  runaway  slaves  who  had  been  absent 
more  than  two  years,  or  for  those  condemned  to  hard 
work,  and  whose  punishment  will  only  expire  after  four 
years. 

Slaves  emancipated  by  government,  are  subject  to  the 
vigilance  of  functionaries  paid  by  government  for  that 
purpose,  and  bearing  the  name  of  district  masters.  The 
emancipated  slaves  are  obliged  to  assume  a  family  name, 
which  will  go  over  to  their  children.  All  those  from  the 
age  of  20  to  50  years  can  be  called  upon  by  turns  to 
work  for  the  State,  which  will  pay  them  reasonable 
wages.  All  this  will  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  general  satisfaction. 

All  emancipated  slaves  are  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  fund  destined  to  pay  back  to  the  State 
the  expenses  of  their  emancipation.  They  are  to  enjoy 
religions  instruction,  and  schools  will  be  provided  for 
their  children  by  the  government.  The  emissaries  for 
that  purpose  will  also  be  appointed  by  government. 
Whilst  their  privileges  as  citizens  will  in  some  cases  be 
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defined,  they  will  enjoy  the  siiinc  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  All  quarrels  which  may 
arise  between  themselves,  or  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  decided  by  the  district  mas- 
ters superintending  the  quarter  in  which  the  disputants 
reside.  Payments  will  be  made  by  government  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  is  made  iu  bonds  on  the  colo- 
nial chest,  or  on  the  national  treasury.  Children  of 
emancipated  parents,  born  after  the  proclamation  of  this 
law,  are  free,  and  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  which 
their  emancipated  parents  are  under ;  and  they  are  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  their  parents  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  The  date  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  is  to  be  (ixed  by  the  home  government. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  28th. 

The  London  money  market  was  easier,  with  a  less  de- 
mand. The  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased during  the  week  £780,01)0,  and  the  bank  issues 
had  nearly  declined  to  the  limit  of  the  charter  again. 
The  Bank  of  France  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
one  per  cent.  The  supply  of  gold  flowing  towards  Eu- 
rope, was  large.  A  shipment  of  £300,000  in  Australian 
gold  had  reached  Suez.  Heavy  commercial  failures  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  were  daily  an- 
nounced. The  Northumberland  aud  Durham  District 
Bank  with  a  capital  of  £700,000  and  liabilities,  to  the 
amount  of  about  £3,000,000,  has  stopped  payment.  The 
failure  is  said  to  be  a  bad  one.  The  Liverpool  market 
for  cotton  and  breadstuff's  was  dull.  The  quotations 
ranging  from  Cd.  to  0^'/.  for  the  various  grades  of  Ame- 
rican cotton.  Western  Canal  flour,  24.?.  6d. ;  Southern 
25».  a  26*.;  Ohio,  20s.  a  27*.  The  provision  market 
generally  was  very  dull,  aud  prices  declining.  Consols 
had  advanced  to  91  J. 

Later  advices  had  been  received  from  India,  an- 
nouncing further  successes  of  the  British  arms,  and  the 
safety  of  Lueknow,  strong  reinforcements  of  British 
troops  having  arrived  near  that  place.  The  insurgents 
were  in  great  force  near  Lueknow.  The  King  of  Delhi 
was  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Two  more  of 
his  sous  had  been  captured  and  shot.  Fresh  insurrec- 
tions were  breaking  out  in  various  places.  Fifteen  ships 
from  England,  with  about  6000  troops,  had  arrived  at 
Indian  ports. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  ministers  would  immediately  pro- 
pose a  total  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Indian  empire  would  be  brought  under 
the  British  crown  and  Parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  had  announced  to  a  deputation  of 
anti-slavery  men,  that  the  French  negro  emigration 
scheme  from  Africa  would  probably  be  abandoned.  The 
Leviathan  steamer  has  sustained  no  injury  by  the  un- 
successful attempts  to  launch  her;  these  would  be  soon 
renewed,  it  was  hoped,  with  better  success. 

Lisbon  dates  to  the  18th  had  been  received.  There 
was  no  abatement  of  the  fever  there. 

Turkey  has  officially  intimated  the  probable  necessity 
of  moving  troops  on  the  Danube,  on  account  of  the  trou- 
bles in  the  Principalities.  Troops  have  already  been 
Concentrated  at  Wedin. 

It  is  reported  that  Spain  has  instructed  Concha,  the 
Governor-Oeneral  of  Cuba,  to  organize  a  force  for  a 
di  cent  on  Mexico,  incase  the  negotiations  should  fail. 

I'MTKI)  STATES. — Congress. — As  soon  as  the  Pre- 
sident's messuge  was  read,  a  debate  commenced  in  the 
Semite  upon  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Kansas,  in 
which  Senator  Douglas  and  others  contended  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  organic  net  to  form  and  regulate  their 
institutions  in  their  own  way.  On  the  following  day 
Douglas  expressed  his  sentiments  more  at  large.  He 
treated  the  President  with  kindness  nud  respect,  but 
combatled  his  views  with  great  force.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  able  that  he 
has  ever  mnde.  He  gave  notice  of  his  intention  at  an 
early  day  to  Introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  form  n  State  Constitution  and  government. 
Information  having  reached  Washington,  that  acting 
Governor  Stanton,  had  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  large  meeting  of  the  Free  State  inhabitants, 
the  President  forthwith  removed  him,  and  nominated 
General  Denver  ns  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  territory.  The  nomination  was  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate,  by  a  voto  of  29  to  19.  On  the 
14th,  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  were  ap 
pointed.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Oregon  anil  Washing- 
ton territories,  for  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  iutroduccd  a  bill  for  the  grunting  of 


lands  to  the  States  and  territories,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts. 

The  President's  Message,  which  was  sent  in  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  suggests  a  variety  of  subjects 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
existing  financial  embarrassments  are  attributed  to  our 
extravagant  and  vicious  system  of  paper  currency  and 
bank  credits,  exciting  to  wild  speculation.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  system  is  pointed  out;  how  it  causes  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  even  nullifies  the  effect  of 
the  protection  afforded  our  domestic  manufactures  by 
the  present  revenue  tariff'.  Under  the  construction  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  has  now  prevailed  too 
long  to  be  changed,  the  general  government  can,  he 
thinks,  do  but  little  to  remedy  the  evil.  Congress,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  however  to  enact  a  uniform  bankrupt 
law,  applicable  to  all  banking  institutions  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  public  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1857,  amounted  to  $70,822,724, 
including  the  redemption  of  $5,943,896  of  the  public 
debt.  Siucc  that  time,  a  further  sum  of  $3,895,282  has 
been  paid  iu  reduction  of  the  debt,  leaviug  at  present  an 
unredeemed  balance  of  $25,165,154.  A  material  falling 
off  in  the  revenue  of  the  current  year,  is  anticipated, 
while  the  expenditures,  it  is  thought,  will  be  increased 
by  the  rebellion  in  Utah.  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize 
au  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  supply  the  expected  defi- 
ciency. Filibusterism  is  denounced  by  the  President 
with  just  severity  as  a  gross  outrage  against  other  na- 
tions, and  he  intimates  that  additional  legislation  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  such  scandalous  expeditions  from  this 
country.  Amicable  relations,  with  slight  exceptions, 
now  exist  between  the  United  States  and  all  other  na- 
tions. The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  terri- 
torial limits,  is  believed  to  be  about  325,000  of  the 
Uherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Creeks,  occupy- 
ing the  territory  set  apart' for  them  west  of  Arkansas;  it 
is  said  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  education,  and  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self-government,  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  they  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
States.  The  establish rp-ent  of  a  territorial  government 
over  Arizona,  incorporating  with  it  a  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  is  recommended;  also  the  adoption  of  prompt 
aud  efficient  measures  for  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Utah.  Kansas  affairs  are  reviewed  at  consider- 
able length.  The  President's  position  on  this  question 
is  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  De- 
mocratic party,  as  well  as  to  the  opposition  generally. 
Abandoning  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  on 
which  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  professed  to  be  formed, 
he  wishes  Congress  to  accept  the  Constitution  lately 
framed  at  Lecompton  by  the  representatives  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  inhabitants.  He  thinks  that  Kansas  has 
occupied  too  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  that 
when  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  whether  with,  or 
without  slavery,  the  excitement  beyond  her  own  limits 
would  soon  die  away,  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  in 
relation  to  that  aud  all  other  subjects,  would  ultimately 
prevail. 

Kansas. — The  accounts  from  the  territory  show  a  state 
of  great  excitement  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Constitutional  Convention.  The  President  of 
that  Convention  has  issued  his  proclamation,  providing 
for  the  popular  vote  on  the  slavery  clause,  the  election 
io  In-  held  by  persons  appointed  by  him  on  the  21st 
inst.  Another  proclamation  of  the  same  party  directs 
an  election  for  State  officers  on  the  first  Second-day  in 
next  month.  The  Free  State  men  will  take  no  part  in 
these  elections.  The  Legislature  which  has  been  con- 
vened at  their  request  by  the  acting  Governor,  shall, 
they  insist,  not  be  suspended  by  any  Constitution  or 
State  government,  until  a  fair  and  impartial  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  decide  between  the  Topeka  and  Le- 
compton Constitutions.  The  special  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  was  organized  on  the  8th,  and  ncting 
Governor  Stanton  sent  in  his  message.  He  recommends 
the  passage  of  on  act  directing  the  election  to  be  held 
under  different  officers  on  the  samo  day,  and  at  the 
same  places  provided  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  authorizing  the  people  to  vote 
for  the  Constitution,  in  cither  of  the  forms  presented  by 
the  Convention,  and  also  nguinst  the  Constitution  iu  both 
forms. 

Neic  York. — Mortality  last  week,  354. 

I'hiludflphia. — Mortality  last  week,  173. 

The  Bunks  of  New  York  city  and  Albany  resumed 
specie  payments  on  the  12th.  The  former  had  the  un- 
prccedently  large  amount  of  $26,000,000,  in  gold  and 
silver  on  hund.  The  Boston  Banks  resumed  on  the  14th, 
and  it  was  expected  those  of  New  England  generally, 
(except  the  Bhodc  Island  Banks,)  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample. The  Banks  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are 
not  yet  in  a  couditiou  to  resume. 


California. — On  the  14th,  the  steamer  Star  of  tl 
West  arrived  with  the  California  mails  of  Eleventh  m 
20th,  and  $2,280,233  in  gold.    The  river  miners  hi 
suffered  heavy  losses,  in  consequence  of  great  rains 
the  interior  causing  freshets  in  which  the  mining  m 
terials  and  other  property  of  the  operators  had  be- 1 
swept  away.    The  quartz  mining  was  being  prosecut  I 
with  increased  vigour.    The  financial  affairs  of  the  Stu  I 
are  said  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  government  conduct  I 
economically.    Lieut.  Beale  had  made  a  successful  ovc 
land  journey  with  his  train  of  camels. 

Oregon  dates  to  Eleventh  month  12th.  At  the  electi  . 
held  on  the  9th,  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  w 
decided  by  a  large  majority  to  exclude  slavery,  and  al  | 
to  forbid  the  residence  of  free  coloured  persons. 

The  Whaling  Fleet. — Favourable  accounts  had  be  i 
received  at  San  Francisco  from  the  American  whale 
in  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  Seventy-eight  ships  which  we' 
in  that  sea  during  the  season,  had  taken  68,340  bam! 
of  oil,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Ninth  month.  It  was  ei 
pected  the  quantity  would  be  considerably  increasj 
during  the  Tenth  month.  The  greatest  average  of  tj 
northern  fleet  was  in  1852,  when  it  amounted  to  12  j 
barrels  for  each  ship. 

The  Mormons. — Files  of  the  Deseret  News  to  Tenth  n  J 
7th  had  been  received  in  San  Francisco.  The  papers  i  '■ 
filled  almost  exclusively  with  reports   of  harangt 
breathing  the  most  hostile  spirit  towards  the  Gene  I 
Government,  by  Brigham  Young  and  other  heads  of  tj 
community.    Young  declares  that  the  sure  result  of  t 
present  movement  against  them,  will  be  a  vast  increi 
of  Mormon  influence  and  power,  while  their  enemies  v; 
sink,  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  be  no  more. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Anthracite  Coal  Trade  of  the  1| 
high  and  Schuylkill  regions  reaches  this  year  an  aggj 
^ate  of  4,371,576  tons,  being  316,616  tons  less  than) 
the  previous  year. 

Copper  Mining. — The  total  shipments  from  the  L:  r 
Superior  copper  mines  the  past  season,  amount  to  6,34. 
411  pounds,  fn  1856  the  quantity  was  5,534,071  poun'. 

Walker,  the  Filibuster,  with  his  party,  effected  a  lai 
ing  at  Point  Arenas,  Nicaragua,  on  the  25th  ult.  lk( 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  is  likely  l< 
be  settled  without  a  resort  to  hostile  measures. 

The  Mormon  Capital. — Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  laid 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  It  is  four  miles  in  length,  * 
three  in  breadth;  the  streets  running  at  right  angl, 
and  132  feet  wide,  with  side-walks  20  feet  in  widl. 
Each  building  lot  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  la  K 
and  a  stream  of  pure  water  running  through  the  cit'l 
made,  by  an  ingenious  plan,  to  flow  on  each  side  f 
every  street,  and  to  irrigate  every  lot. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  M.  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  for  C.  HaightanJ 
Haight,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from  John  Brantiugham,  | 
vol.  30. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  Schocjn 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street.  | 

Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  F'ourth  street. 

Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  ran  ; 
Tuncssassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence! 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  cl 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Euenkzer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaiciin,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1857,  at  his 
dence  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Bici 
Marriott,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age;  a  ruembt 
Stanford  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Scsan,  wife  of  Dr.  Sai 

Stokes,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  memb 
Stroudsburg  Particular,  and  Abington  Monthly  Mee 
Penna. 


RORB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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"I  etters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter. 
Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  convent,  we  had  the 
V  city  at  our  feet.  We  also  had  a  fine  view 
of  he  surrounding  country  ; — particularly  of  the 
n  intainous  region  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead 
E|, — The  lofty  cone,  which  has  borne  for  many 
»is  the  name  of  the  Frank  mountain,  was  in  sight 
tothe  southeast; — and  apparently  not  more  than 
U :  or  five  miles  distant.  This  mountain,  inclu- 
dj*  a  portion  of  land  at  its  base,  is  the  supposed 
tu  of  the  ancient  city  and  castle  which  was  built 
bijHerod,  and  which  was  called  Herodiam.  The 
fins,  which  are  still  found  on  the  mountain  and  in 
ifc'-icinity,  suppoit  this  view. 

t  a  little  distance  south  of  the  Frank  mountain,  is 
Wther  lofty  eminence,  which  is  visible  from  this 
pi  e.    It  is  the  ancient  Tekoa, — the  birth-place 
of  ie  prophet  Amos,  and  the  residence  of  the  wise 
wuan,  who  was  consulted  by  Joab  in  the  case  of 
A'aloni.    In  coming  from  St.  Sabas  we  passed 
the  places  on  the  left.    The  ancient  Hebrew 
■  e  of  the  Frank  mountain  was  Beth-Haceerim. 
M  i,  at  least,  is  the  supposition  of  some  biblical 
H^rhs.    It  was  upon  such  lofty  heights  that  those 
la  ing  beacon-lights  were  kindled,  which  gave 
ic  e  to  the  surrounding  country  of  approaching 
,  W;er.    Hence  the  expressions  in  the  prophet 
Wmiah.    "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set 
ip  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerim." 

jing  into  the  lower  part  of  these  ancient  edifi- 
*a-into  that  portion  denominated  the  Latin  con- 
m — we  visited  the  place  where  the  justly  cele- 
»r«  ;d  Jerome  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Ha  and  where  his  tomb  still  remains.  The  tomb 
»f  Jisebiu3,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  also  here. 
t  \ie  reader  of  the  Bible  cannot  forget,  that  many 
s  of  interest  have  occurred  in  Bethlehem  and 
nmediate  vicinity,  besides  that  great  event, 
i  --upersedes  and  overshadows  all  others.  This 
c  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Kuth  and 
ji, — inimitable  in  its  simplicity  and  touching 
ral  allusions.  Bethlehem  is  interesting  also, 
ing  the  birth-place  of  king  David.  Lie  was 
iepet  of  his  father's  flocks  in  the  neighbour- 
oo  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  at 
ba  ime  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  was  called  to 
e  in  contest  with  Goliah.  It  is  still  more  in- 
ing, — perbaps  we  may  say  it  exceeds  all  other 
in  the  world  in  interest, — in  being  thebirth- 
of  the  Saviour.    The  prophecies  of  the  Old 
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Testament, — full  of  intimations  and  glimpses  of 
the  future, — led  the  Jews  to  expect  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  in  this  place.  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,"  says  the  prophet  Micah,  "  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 
out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me,  who  is  to 
be  Ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  have  been  from 
old,  from  everlasting." 

The  church  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  understood 
to  enclose  the  Saviour's  birth-place,  is  built  over  a 
large  grotto.  Descending  the  flight  of  stairs  which 
leads  into  it,  we  found  it  brightly  illuminated  with 
rows  of  costly  lamps,  which  are  kept  constantly 
burning.  Art,  colouring,  drapery,  lend  their  aid 
to  give  beauty  and  impressiveness  to  the  place. 
The  figure  of  a  large  and  beautiful  star,  formed  of 
marble  and  jasper  laid  in  mosaic,  indicates  the 
place  where  the  Saviour  was  born.  Golden  lamps 
are  suspended  above  this  star,  and  throw  their 
light  down  upon  it.  Around  it,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, are  the  words,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria 
Jesus  Christus  natus  est. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  doubts  and  queries 
which  have  been  started  by  the  learned.  And 
still  the  argument,  depending  upon  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here,  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  identity 
of  this  part  of  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  is  so  strong,  that  my  mind 
found  no  difficulty  in  receiving  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  It  was  here 
that  the  Saviour  was  born. 

In  giving  myself  up  to  profound  emotion,  I  could 
not  forget  the  accessories  of  that  great  event.  I 
saw  the  wise  men  coming  from  the  East,  with  their 
offerings  of  frankincense  and  gold.  I  remembered 
that  the  very  heavens  were  bright  with  transcen- 
dent glory.  I  recalled  the  watching  shepherds, 
and  the  song  of  the  angels.  But  these  were  only 
incidents  ;  and  were  important  chiefly,  by  the  re- 
lations which  they  sustained.  It  was  the  event 
itself,  which  absorbed  memory,  thought,  emotion. 
I  repeated  to  myself  the  expressions,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  describe  that  great  occurrence.  I  said  the 
Divine  Mind  became  embodied; — the  Infinite  repos- 
ed in  the  arms  of  the  finite ; — God  manifested  him- 
fested  himself  in  the  flesh  ; — on  the  place  where  I 
now  stand. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  precisely  the  im- 
port of  these  expressions,  which  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  suggest  thought  rather  than  accurately  de- 
fine it.  But  it  was  through  the  medium  of  such 
emphatic  and  suggestive  forms  of  speech,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
early  thought  and  belief,  that  I  had  been  taught 
in  childhood.  It  was  thus,  before  I  was  capable 
of  thinking  for  myself,  that  I  had  been  instructed 
in  distant  America ; — in  her  primitive  and  hum- 
ble assemblies,  and  in  the  books  which  had  come 
down  from  my  Puritan  ancestors.  Undoubtedly  a 
hereditary  belief,  though  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  us,  and  taught  in  the 
young  home  which  we  always  love,  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  re-examination  and  further  inquiry.  Such 
inquiry  I  have  not  been  unwilling, — and  indeed 
have  thought  it  right  and  proper, — to  give  to  the 
wonderful  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Consider- 


ed in  its  time  and  its  incidents,  in  itself  and  its  re- 
lations I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  with  other  advents  and  manifesta- 
tions of  supposed  power  and  greatness  which  men 
in  their  blindness  have  accepted  and  idolized ;  and 
without'professing  to  be  aware  of  the  full  import  of 
my  own  expressions,  I  am  still  obliged  to  say,  not 
only  because  it  is  authorized  by  the  Bible,  but  be- 
cause all  other  expressions  come  short  of  the  con- 
victions and  aspirations  which  struggled  in  my  own 
breast,  "  God  was  manifest  in  thejlesh." 

LINES  WRITTEN  ON   THE  OCCASION   OF  VISITING  THE  BIRTH- 
PLACE OF  THE  SAVIOUR  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

Philosophers  of  other  days, 

In  learned  schools,  their  wisdom  taught, 
And  learned  from  human  tongues  the  praise 

Of  guides  and  lights  of  human  thought ; — 
But  here,  an  infant's  lips  declare 
A  wisdom  which  they  did  not  share. 

The  kings  and  conquerors  of  old, 
Who  marched  to  power  through  seas  of  gore, 

Kode  in  their  chariots  of  gold, 

And  crown  and  sceptre  proudly  bore  ; — 

But  here  an  infant's  sceptre  bears 

A  weight  of  power,  which  was  not  theirs. 

The  weak  are  great  in  outward  show, 

Magnificient  in  high  pretence  ; 
But  God,  descending  here  below, 

Appears  in  peace  and  innocence  ; — 
He  seeks  no  power  of  arm  or  arts 
But  that  of  conquering  human  hearts. 

Temples,  and  towers,  and  thrones  may  fall, 

And  learning's  institutes  go  down, 
But  in  the  wreck  that  sweeps  o'er  all, 

Christ  shall  come  up,  and  wear  the  crown  ; — 
And  from  their  scattered  dust  shall  spring 
The  empire  of  the  infant  King. 

He  reigns, — to  judge  the  poor  man's  cause; 

He  reigns,  tyrannic  sway  to  bind  ; 
He  reigns,  to  renovate  the  laws 

And  heal  the  wanderings  of  the  mind; — 
Restoring,  in  his  mighty  plan, 
God's  empire  in  the  soul  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Velocity  and  Colours  of  Lightning.— From 
Peterman's  "  Physical  Geography,"  we  extract  the 
following  : — "The  lightning  of  the  first  two  classes 
of  lightning  does  not  last  for  more  than  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second  ;  but  a  less  duration  in  pas- 
sing than  one  millionth  part  of  a  second,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  light  of  electricity  of  high  tension.  In 
comparison  with  this  velocity,  the  most  rapid  artifi- 
cial motion  that  can  be  produced  appears  repose. 
This  has  been  exemplified  by  Professor  Wheatstone 
in  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  A  wheel  made  to 
revolve  with  such  celerity  as  to  render  its  spokes  in- 
visible, is  seen  for  an  instant  with  all  its  spokes  dis- 
tinct, as  if  at  rest,  when  illuminated  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  because  the  flash  had  come  and  gone  be- 
fore the  wheel  had  time  to  make  a  perceptible  ad- 
vance. The  colour  of  lightning  is  variously  orange, 
white,  and  blue,  verging  to  violet.  Its  hue  appears 
to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  electricity,  and  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  more  electricity  there  is 
passing  through  the  air  in  a  given  time,  the  whiter 
and  more  dazzling  is  the  light.  Violet  and  blue 
coloured  lightnings  are  observed  to  be  discharged 
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from  the  storm-clouds  high  in  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  air  is  ratified  and  analogous.  The  elec- 
tric spark  made  to  pass  through  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  exhibits  a  blue  or  violet  light  in  propor- 
tion as  the  vacuum  is  complete. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  many  of  the 
members  of  our  Society,  if  they  were  more  conver- 
sant with  its  history,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  institution  of  its  church  discipline.  We  may 
there  learn  the  religious  ground  upon  which  the  mi- 
nisters, and  other  spiritually  minded  Friends,  were 
led  to  establish  the  order,  and  the  subordination, 
which  the  Truth  then  enforced,  and  which  their 
successors  in  the  true  faith  feel  conscientiously 
bound  to  maintain.  The  snares  of  the  enemy,  by 
which  he  sought  to  thwart  their  work,  and  by 
which  some  prominent  individuals  were  caught, 
and  induced  to  oppose  their  more  clear-sighted 
and  experienced  brethren,  would  be  there  found 
recorded,  which  should  be  a  warniDg  to  us  to 
guard  against  the  fallacious  pretences  which  he 
presents,  to  loosen  unguarded  ones  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  same  good  order.  Gough,  in  his 
account  of  the  divisions  created  by  Wilkinson  and 
Story,  says,  "  This  difference  about  church  disci- 
pline drew  from  William  Penn  a  small  treatise  en- 
titled "  A  brief  examination  of  liberty  spiritual," 
desi<»ned  to  inform  the  judgments  of  the  dissatisfied. 
Robert  Barclay  also  took  up  his  pen,  and  handled 
the  subject  more  copiously,  in  a  piece  under  the 
title  of  "  The  anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other 
libertines,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Romanists  and  other 
pretended  churches,  equally  refused  and  refuted  ; 
in  which,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  strength  of 
reasoning,  he  vindicated  the  discipline  established 
amongst  this  people,  against  those  who  accuse  them 
of  confusion  and  disorder  on  one  hand,  and  such 
as  ealumniate  them  with  tyranny  and  imposition 
on  the  other,  lie  drew  upon  himself  much  re- 
proach and  invective  from  these  separatists,  who 
imagined  his  work  was  pointed  at  their  dissent, 
and  found  his  arguments  too  conclusive  to  be  an- 
swered. They  called  his  sincerity  in  his  profes- 
sion in  question,  insinuating  he  might  be  popishly 
affected,  if  not  a  papist,  being  educated  in  France 
under  an  uncle  that  was  a  papist,  if  not  a  priest, 
and  maintained  church  authority  upon  the  same 
principles,  which  the  Romanists  have  done,  Rut, 
what  will  not  prejudice  misrejnesent? 

( )f  these  leaders  Story  was  the  more  considera- 
ble among  their  partisans,  and  more  active  in  pro- 
pagating the  dissent  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
In  some  of  the  western  counties  he  gained  most 
adherents.  Among  these  William  Rogers,  enter- 
taining a  high  "pinion  of  his  own  abilities,  stood 
forth  as  a  champion  of  their  cause,  advancing  ob- 
jections to  Robert  Barclay's  treatise.  Though  in 
an  interview  between  him  and  K.  Barclay,  he  was 
brought  to  e.iiit'.s-  that  Barclay  was  "not  prin- 
cipled ns  he  and  others  had  taken  his  book  to  im- 
port," yet  ns  apparent  candour  often  wants  since- 
rity in  those  who  are  embittered  by  party  spirit, 
Rogers  and  his  adherents  wrote  again  in  opposition 
to  Robert  Hare-lay'*  work  and  principles,  not  with- 
out nncfoiriiiiNi  njlniions  upon  the  author,  and 
spread  them  abroad,  unknown  to  him,  while  he  was 
confined  in  pri*>n.  This  ungenerous  treatment  oc 
easi  ined  R  d>ert  Barclay  to  write  a  vindication  of 
bis  Anarchy  of  tin*  Ranters,  in  order  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all  tie'  Society,  but  tho-e  who,  through 
prejudice,  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  year  lfiH2,  W.  Rogers  wrote  a  volume,  to 
which  he  gave  the  pompous  title  of  "  The  Chris 
tian  Quaker,  distinguished  from  the  apostate  and 


innovator,"  holding  up  himself  and  party  under 
the  first  title,  and  representing  the  main  body  of 
Friends  as  apostates.  This  book  soon  sunk  into 
oblivion,  as  most  of  such  attacks  upon  faithful 
Friends  have  always  done.  It  abounded  in  per- 
sonal invectives  against  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Society,  but  the  chief  force  of  his 
and  the  party's  envy  was  pointed  at  George  Fox, 
as  being  the  instrument  of  establishing  that  good 
order  which  they  wished  to  have  considered  as  a 
grievance.  Their  discourses  and  writings  mani- 
fested the  inveterate  prejudice  they  had  imbibed 
against  this  irreproachable  character,  but  failed  to 
answer  their  design  of  lessening  him,  or  exalting 
themselves  or  their  cause  in  the  view  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing, in  a  new  light,  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  inward  principle  of 
Truth,  being  preserved  by  conscious  innocence  in  a 
rectitude  and  dignity  of  conduct,  as  superior  to 
wrath  from  the  shafts  of  envy,  as  to  fear  from  the 
oppression  of  power.  He  bore  all  their  weakness 
and  malice  with  invincible  patience,  forgave  all 
their  bitter  speeches,  fraying  for  them,  that  they 
might  recover  a  sound  mind,  not  returning  reflec- 
tion for  reflection,  but  charitably  endeavouring  to 
convince  them  of  the  danger  of  the  error  into  which 
they  were  fallen,  and  the  hurt  they  had  sustained 
thereby.  By  oral  admonitions  and  his  epistles, 
he  laboured  to  preserve  the  Society  at  large  from 
being  entangled  in  the  like  snare,  laying  open  the 
subtilty  of  that  spirit  by  which  those  deluded  mem- 
bers were  actuated,  in  entertaining  and  spreading 
groundless  jealousies  of  the  religious  care  of  Friends 
over  each  other  for  their  good. 

The  applause  which  Rogers'  party  bestowed  on 
him  for  his  attack  upon  sound  Friends,  increased 
his  vanity,  so  that  he  came  up  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  at  the  conclusion  gave  notice  in  writing, 
that  if  any  were  dissatisfied  with  his  book,  he  was 
ready  to  defend  both  it  and  himself  against  all 
opposers.  This  vaunting  challenge  was  neither 
dreaded  nor  slighted,  but  an  answer  immediately 
returned,  that,  as  many  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
book  and  him,  he  should  not  fail,  God  willing,  to 
be  met  by  the  sixth  hour  next  morniDg  at  Devon- 


is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society ;  a 
solute  independency  in  society  being  a  contradi 
tion  in  terms.  Walking  by  the  same  rule,  holdii 
the  same  principles,  and  pursuing  the  same  en 
being  the  outward  bond  of  communion  betwixt  i. 
members  of  every  visible  society.  Take  all  the 
away,  and  the  Society  is  dissolved,  and  revei 
again  to  unconnected  individuals.  He  says  tl 
was  proved  by  the  event,  for  like  the  ranters  a 
seekers,  Story  and  Wilkinson's  party  found  thei 
selves  too  loosely  compacted  to  adhere  long  I 
gether ;  their  connexion  was  soon  dissolved,  t 
more  sincere  coming  in  time  to  see  the  causcle 
ness  of  their  separation,  re-united  themselves  to  tl 
body  of  the  Society,  and  the  rest  soon  fell  to  piei 
and  dwindled  away. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Society,  we  In 
great  need  to  strengthep  the  cords  and  stakes, 
stead  of  loosening  them.    Let  other's  harms  a 
final  falling  away,  be  our  warning. 


shire  house.  The  meeting  was  held,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  notwithstanding  his  self-confidence,  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  for 
though  he  was  attended  by  many  of  his  party  to 
abet  and  assist  him,  lie  was  so  fairly  foiled,  and  his 
errors  and  petulancy  so  fully  exposed,  that  he  quit- 
ted the  meeting  and  the  city  abruptly,  refusing  a 
second  meeting.  Thomas  Ellwood  and  George 
Whitehead  both  wrote  replies  to  his  malicious  book, 
the  latter  in  a  piece  entitled,  The  accuser  of  the 
brethren  cast  down. 

Those  unsettled  people  having  gone  from  a  hum- 
ble abiding  in  Christ,  they  became  darkened  in 
vision,  and  lost  their  love  and  respect  for  their 
brethren,  set  up  their  own  opinions  in  this  state 
above  the  decisions  of  the  church  ;  and  urged  un- 
der a  profession  of  following  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
they  ought  not  to  regard  the  prescriptions  of  men, 
by  which  they  designated  the  discipline,  and  that 
meetings  for  its  administration  were  therefore  need- 
less ;  that  such  meetings  and  rules  were  an  impo- 
sition upon  conscience,  and  in  them  some  men  were 
set  up  to  usurp  authority  in  the  church  over  their 
brethren ;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  forth  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  but  by  way  of  advice  or  re- 
oommendation;  and  that  every  mau  ought  to  be 
left  at  his  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  light  of 
ii  own  conscience  without  censure,  or  being  ac- 
countable to  any  man,  but  only  to  God,  the  sole 
proper  judge  of  conscience.  Gough  remarks,  the 
independency  claimed  by  the  discontented  party 
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School-Keeping. 

(Contin  ued  from  page  102.) 

Crotchet  the  Third.  Of  the  child  taught.  TliL; 
is  no  fault  of  character  in  boy  or  girl  that  can  jl 
be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless,  if  right  trc  [- 
ment  be  applied  to  it  in  time ;  that  is  to  say,  wit  |i 
the  first  twelve  years.  We  inherit  tempers  :w 
tendencies  which  sometimes,  when  they  are  I- 
glected,  bring  us  to  harm.  Anything  cannot  w 
made  of  any  boy  or  girl,  but  something  can  w 
made  of  every  child,  which  shall  be  satisiact<  > , 
and  good,  and  useful.  The  tendency  that  woi(l,'' 
under  a  course  of  neglect  or  bad  managemltf 
produce  out  of  a  cross  infant  a  self-willed  4 
dogged  man,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  develop  W 
firmness  tempered  with  right  judgment.  Ip 
management  at  home  hinders  good  managenM 
at  school,  and,  for  a  generation  or  two,  that  c 
culty  will  hurt  the  operation  of  the  best  sc. 
systems.  There  belong,  however,  to  the  spir 
childhood  and  youth,  qualities  through  whic 
true-hearted  appeal  is  sure  of  a  true-beartec 
ception.  Children  are  good,  and  they  are  so  cM 
ted  by  Divine  Wisdom,  as  to  be  wonderfully  telfl 
able.  They  are,  however,  also  so  created  a  U 
require  free  action  and  movement,  to  be  incap'lj 
of  sustaining  long-continued  mental  exertion,  t,M 
restless.  It  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  a  (M 
to  sit  day  after  day  for  three  or  five  consecijw 
hours  upon  a  form.  If  the  schoolmaster  sull 
children  to  unnatural  conditions,  and  NatureH 
scrt  herself  in  any  boy  or  girl  more  visibly 
discipline  admires,  the  teacher  not  the  child  is 
in  fault,  and  it  is  he  or  she — if  any  one- 
would  stand  in  the  corner,  do  an  imposition,  oM 
whipped.  It  is  only  possible  to  teach  a  child  I 
while  accommodating  one's  ways  humbly  toll 
ways  of  Nature. 

Crotchet  the  Fourth.    On  the  constitution 
school.    Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
universal  for  all  teachers  ;  since  each  school  si 
maintain  its  own  individuality;  since  a  schc 
which  the  plan  is  an  abstraction  is  a  dead  scb 
I  can  only  express  my  notions  on  this  suljM 
explaining  what  sort  of  a  crotchet  my  own  mi 
of  school-keeping  was,  and  how  it  answered.  IA 
me  be  at  the  same  time  careful  to  reiterate,  tbat|« 
not  propose  it  as  a  nostrum,  but  that,  onthecoiit'rl 
I  should  hold  cheaply  the  wit  of  any  one  wb< 
pied  it  exactly  in  practice.    I  only  want  my  p 
pies  adopted — nothing  more.    One  notion  of 
was,  that  if  children  could  be  interested  reafl 
their  studies,  as  they  can  be,  so  long  as  the 
treated  frankly  and  led  by  their  affection 
work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  ei 
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,  ithout  punishment.    I  had  been,  as  a  boy,  to 
,  any  schools,  and  knew  how  dread  begot  decep- 
,  m,  and  we  were  all  made,  more  or  less,  liars  by 
ie  cane.    Even  our  magnanimity  consisted  fre- 
jiently  in  lying  for  each  other,  and  obtaining  for 
,irselves  the  floggings  that  impended  over  friends, 
knew  how  deceits  rotted  the  whole  school  inter- 
urse  to  which  I  had  myself  been  subject;  how 
,ichers,  made  distrustful,  showered  about  accu- 
tions  of  falsehood  ;  how  we  cribbed  our  lessons, 
d  were  led  to  became  sly  and  mean.    I  do  Dot 
;jan  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  schools 
ould  be  conducted  without  punishment ;  I  can 
jQceive  a  dozen  kinds  of  men  who  would  know 
w  to  do  good,  with  a  few  floggings  judiciously  ad- 
(nistered.    But  I  was  not  one  of  the  dozen;  I 
^uld  certainly  have  done  harm.    Corporal  pun- 
i  uieuts  being  abolished,  there  remained  few  others. 
'.  r,  I  uphold  it  as  a  principle  that  punishments 
'  ich  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  school- 
j,>m  to  a  prison,  or  in  treating  studies  and  school- 
1  )ks  as  if  they  were  racks  and  thumb-screws ; 

i  truments  of  torture  to  be  applied  against  mis- 
ers, in  the  shape  of  something  to  write  or  some- 
ling  to  learn — to  learn  forsooth! — defeat  the 
j  -poses  of  education,  heap  up  and  aggravate  the 
c  gust  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  good 
t  mer  carefully  to  remove  as  it  arises. 

,[  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  I  could 
c  oense  wholly  with  punishment,  if  I  could  estab- 
1  i  perfect  openness  of  speech  and  conduct  in  the 
I  ool.  Accordingly,  a  little  ceremony  of  signing 
a  ook  was  established  on  the  entry  of  each  pupil, 
^jreby  the  signer  formally  promised  in  all  deal- 
ujs  with  his  teacher  or  his  companions  "  to  act 
O^nlyand  speak  the  truth."  All  motive  to  decep- 
tii  being  as  much  as  possible  withdrawn,  the 
longest  motive  penalty  could  give,  was  put  in  the 
•^:r  scale  ;  for,  it  was  established  as  a  fundamen- 
fc^law  that  a  first  falsehood  would  be  forgiven,  but 
tlv  after  the  second  the  offender  would  be  re- 
ared to  leave  the  school.  This  law  was  taken, 
a  c  was  made,  iu  sober  earnest.  There  was  only 
»i,  transgressor,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  blunted  iu 
i&^ng  by  a  long  course  of  mismanagement.  He 

ii  not  remain  with  us  three  months.  Systems, 
Uf  very  good  systems  too,  according  with  the 
.  u  aduality  of  other  teachers,  would  provide  for 
.Ms  of  that  kind;  mine  did  not.    I  was  so  far 

a.  v.  It  would  suit  forty-nine  children  out  of 
lf<  but  the  fiftieth  would  need  another  kind  of 
pline.  A  little  pains  being  taken  to  keep  up 
Reeling,  perfect  openness  was  secured,  and  no 
•Ijtelling  was  possible,  for  every  one  told  frankly 
'„ii  wn  offence. 

>nd  that  too  was  the  case,  although  it  was 
bol  in  practice  not  quite  possible  to  go  on  wholly 
'li^jut  pains  and  penalties.  At  first,  when  there 
•  re  half-a-dozen  pupils,  all  went  well ;  but  when 
amber  had  increased,  though  all  continued  to 
pjjll,  and  the  best  spirit  was  shown  by  the  chil- 
' n  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  gathered  in 
"M>s,  to  exercise  so  much  self-control  as  they 
'  ua t  themselves  wUh,  and  as  was  necessary  for  a 
:  ealnable  discipline.  The  joyousness  and  rest- 
r  I*a:s3  of  youth,  not  being  chilled  in  any  way, 
'  «nl  now  and  then  break  out  at  inconvenient 
'  and  every  idler  was  a  cause  of  interruption 
u>%  J  3  neighbours.  Penalties  were  therefore  es- 
1  A  bed.  They  were  of  the  lightest  kind,  and 
-  Bppented  nothing  but  the  gain  or  loss  of  credit, 
'hj  would  have  been  ridiculous,  except  in  as 
i  they  were  applied  to  children  anxious  to 
their  resolution  to  do  right, 
.vards  were  established  with  the  penalties, 
is  necessary  to  explain  their  nature  first, 
k  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that 
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the  practice  of  urging  school  boys,  or  even  young- 
men,  into  fierce  competition  for  a  book,  a  medal, 
or  a  sum  of  money,  hurts  more  than  it  helps,  the 
work  of  earnest  education.  The  true  teacher 
ought  not  to  give  prominence  to  an  unworthy 
motive  for  exertion  ;  only  a  false  teacher  does  that, 
to  escape,  in  an  artificial  way,  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  the  false  principles  on 
which  he  goes  to  work.  It  was  my  crotchet  to 
give  nobody  a  book  for  being  more  quick-witted 
than  his  neighbour ;  but,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
set  each  working  for  his  own  sake,  and  to  fix  a 
common  standard — not  of  intellect,  but  of  appli 
cation  and  attention,  which  each  was  to  endeavour 
singly  to  attain.  It  was  possible  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  half-year,  every  pupil  might  receive  a  first- 
prize.  It  was  certain  that,  as  prize  or  present, 
every  one  would  receive  a  book,  and  that  although 
there  were  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  not  to  consist  in  money- 
value. 

This  was  our  system  of  penalties,  by  which 
alone  the  .  ittle  state  of  children  was  held  in  suf- 
ficient check  : — Whoever,  during  work-time,  was 
a  cause  of  interruption,  had  an  interruption  marked 
against  him.  If  he  interrupted  three  times,  it  was 
said  that  he  lost  half-a-day ;  if  six  times,  he  lost  the 
day,  and,  for  the  day,  had  nothing  more  to  lose. 
If  he  chose — as  he  never  did  choose — it  was  to  be 
supposed  that,  having  gone  so  far,  he  might  make 
as  much  noise  as  he  pleased  thereafter.  Gay 
spirits  now  and  then  indulged  themselves  in  the 
luxury  of  two  offences  against  order,  stopping  at 
the  third.  Every  offence  against  discipline  went 
by  the  name  of  interruption  ;  and  we  called  a  day 
a  ticket.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  each  pupil's 
lost  days  were  counted,  and  according  to  their 
number  was  the  number  of  his  prize.  Within  the 
cover  of  his  book  was  pasted  a  small  printed  form, 
which,  being  filled  up,  carried  abroad  the  exact 
intelligence  that  its  owner  had  been  present  and 
attentive  at  school  a  certain  number  of  days,  ab- 
sent or  inattentive  another  certain  number  of  days, 
and  had  received  that  book  as  a  first,  second,  or 
third  prize.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  greater 
than  a  man  putting  no  faith  in  children  might  sup- 
pose. Stout  boys  who  could  pull  at  an  oar  with 
a  strong  arm,  were  not  too  big  to  cry,  sometimes, 
over  a  lost  half-day.  The  ages  ofthepupils  rang- 
ed between  eight  and  fifteen.  Now  and  then,  it 
happened  that  some  great  event  outside,  such  as 
the  freezing  of  a  pond,  produced  an  irrepressi- 
ble excitement.  Common  restraints  would  not 
check  talking  and  inattention.  The  punishment 
then  introduced  is  horrible  to  tell : — There  was 
no  teaching?  All  lessons  were  put  aside.  In- 
stead of  extra  lessons,  for  a  punishment,  no  les- 
sons, appeared  to  me  the  best  mark  of  supreme  dis- 
pleasure. Lessons  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
their  pain,  but  as  their  privilege  ;  when  they  be- 
came too  unmanageable,  the  privilege  was,  for  a 
time,  withdrawn.  Whatever  you  may  choose  to 
•call  a  punishment,  becomes  one  to  an  honest  and 
well  meaning  child.  Stoppage  of  lessons  checked 
all  turbulence  at  once,  and  the  school  looked  like 
a  dismal  wax-work  exhibition  until  the  prohibition 
was  withdrawn. 

Children  are  very  teachable,  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  excite  in  them,  and  to  lead  them  by,  a  sense 
of  honour  and  self-respect  as  to  spur  them  on,  by 
promoting  among  them  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
and  to  try  to  drive  them  out  of  mischief  with  a 
cane. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Keligion  would  have  no  enemies,  }f  itself  were 
not  an  enemy  to  vice. 


Remarkable  Memory  in  a  Debtor. — A  Curious 
Case. — In  the  year  1810,  a  young  joiner,  doing 
business  on  the  corner  of  Pelham  and  Cherry 
streets,  in  this  city,  became  involved  in  his  pecuni- 
ary affairs  to  an  extent  that  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  his  creditors,  and 
many  of  them  signed  a  release.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year  (1811)  he  obtained  a  discharge 
from  his  debts  under  the  State  insolvent  law,  when 
the  Hon.  R.  C.  Van  Wyck  was  Recorder.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  young  joiner  left  the  city  for  Cay- 
uga, in  this  State,  where  he  obtained  employment 
for  a  while,  at  one  dollar  per  day.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Jethro  Wood  the  inventor 
of  the  cast  iron  plough,  and  for  whom  he  then  went 
to  work,  made  his  patterns,  and  erected  a  small 
iron  foundry,  using  a  horse  to  drive  his  bellows. 
He  then  manufactured  and  peddled  the  Wood 
plough  for  about  five  years;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
established  himself  in  the  plough  and  foundry  busi- 
ness, which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  past  year  he  made  a  quantity  of  cast- 
ings for  a  railroad  company,  in  payment  for  which 
he  received  a  draft  on  a  firm  in  this  city,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $9000,  when  he  resolved  to  carry 
into  effect  a  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  the  Em- 
pire city,  seek  out  all  his  old  creditors,  if  living,  or 
some  of  their  children.  For  the  past  fortnight  he 
has  been  in  the  city,  actively  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  his  intentions.  He,  however, 
found  but  one  only  of  his  old  creditors  living,  viz  : 
Robert  Edwards,  of  No.  387  Hudson  street.  On 
calling  at  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  and  in- 
quiring of  him  if  he  recollected  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Joseph  Ridgway,  a  joiner,  who  in 
1810  occupied  a  place  in  Cherry  street,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards who  is  now  about  eighty  years  of  age,  re- 
plied : — 

"I  have  some  recollection  of  the  boy;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  owed  me  something  when  he  left  the  city, 
but  I  don't  remember  how  much."  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  then  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Edwards,  said  :  "I  was  that  boy; 
and  I  have  now  come  to  pay  you  double  the  amount 
of  that  debt  to  which  you  refer."  He  then  took 
from  his  pocket  and  unrolled  a  list  of  his  old  debts, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $5000,  vary- 
ing in  sums  from  $3.50  to  $224. 

In  liquidation  of  the  latter  indebtedness,  he 
handed  over  to  a  living  daughter  of  his  creditor 
the  sum  of  $448  ;  to  the  son  of  another  creditor  he 
paid  $230,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  half  that 
amount.  On  offering  to  liquidate  the  last  amount, 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  referred  to  an  executor;  where- 
upon he  replied,  "I  want  to  see  no  executor;  1 
am  legally  discharged  from  the  debt;  beside  your 
father  released  me,  and  a  debt  of  47  years  stand- 
ing must  be  outlawed.  No,  I  obey  the  law  of  con- 
science, and  if  any  of  my  creditors  are  not  living 
I  pay  to  their  children  the  respective  amounts  of 
my  indebtedness."  This  he  has  done  with  all  whom 
he  has  been  able  to  find  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  he  has  not  found  a  single  cred- 
itor or  a  representative  of  his  old  creditors  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  much  less 
any  claim  against  him  ;  and  in  discharging  these 
self-imposed  obligations  he  has  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance taken  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  from 
any  one  that  he  has  paid  the  money  to. 

We  would  further  take  occasion  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Ridgway  has  npt  been  induced  to  take  this 
honorable  step  in  consequence  of  having  more  of 
this  world's  goods  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
as  might  be  the  case  with  others  ;  or  with  the  view 
of  establishing  for  himself  a  gopd  paine  among  busi- 
ness men.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  mortgage 
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upon  Mr.  Ridgway's  property  to  the  amount  of  810, 
000,  while,  at  this  time  of  life,  and  without  a  fam- 
ily, he  has  no  particular  desire  or  expectation  of 
extending  his  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Ridgway  represented  the  Columbus  district, 
Ohio,  in  Congress  for  six  years — the  last  two  years 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  the  entire 
term  of  the  Harrison  and  Tyler  administration. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

RICHARD  SMITH. 
Richard  Smith,  the  father  of  the  Friend  of  whom 
we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  account,  in  record- 
ing the  births  of  his  twelve  children,  attached  the 
meaning  of  each  name  to  the  account.  When  he 
places  on  the  list  the  name  of  Richard,  his  twelfth, 
he  adds,  M  without  signification,  born  on  the  25th  of 
the  Second  month,  1674,  between  9  and  10  o'clock, 
truth  being  honourable  everywhere."  Truth  which 
is  honourable  everywhere,  and  in  whomsoever  it 
appears  in  dominion,  made  this  child,  thus  en- 
dorsed from  his  birth,  esteemed  and  respected  in 
his  movements  through  life.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  practice  of  physic,  a  profession  which  his 
father  before  him  had  followed.  Having  removed 
to  America,  he  settled  iu  West  Jersey,  where  five 
of  his  brothers  and  one  sister  had  previously  found 
homes. 

Thomas  Chalkley  writing  of  Eighth  month,  1727, 
says,  "  We  had  an  evening  meeting  at  Burlington, 
with  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  who  had  been  so  ill  that 
he  could  not  get  out  to  meetings  for  some  months. 
It  was  such  a  satisfactory  meeting,  that  he  and  I, 
and  others  who  were  there,  will  not  easily  forget 
it,  our  hearts  being  broken  together." 

Richard  was  soon  actively  employed  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  was  also  much  occupied  with  public  bu- 
siness. Being  blessed  with  good  natural  abilities, 
sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  he  was  a  very  useful 
member  in  the  church.  In  his  Monthly,  Quarterly 
ami  Yearly  Meetings,  his  labours  were  much  valued, 
ami  for  a  long  period,  he  was  an  elder  in  the 
church. 

Of  his  character,  his  son  Samuel  says,  "  He  was 
twelve  years  one  of  the  council,  and  represented 
Imrlington  in  the  Assembly  nearly  twenty  years, 
through  a  great  variety  of  difficult  business.  He 
maintained  a  fair  reputation,  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  considerable  provincial  benefits,  and 
hence  acquired  the  love  of  many,  who  had  no  op- 
portunities of  knowing  him,  but  in  a  public  charac- 
ter, lie  was  cool  and  even  in  his  temper,  impar- 
tial and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
kind  and  careful  in  every  paternal  relation,  and 
generous  both  in  sentiment  and  conduct." 

lie  was  twice  married,  and  left  some  worthy  re- 
presentatives in  the  church  behind  him,  in  his  chil- 
dren. His  death  took  place  at  Burlington,  Ele- 
venth mo.  81st,  1750,  he  being  iu  the  77th  year 
of  his  age. 

THOMAS   LAS<  ASTEK. 

This  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel  was,  in  the 
year  1740,  a  member  of  WrigliLstown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Hacks  county.  Shortly  after  that  period, 
he  removed  into  the  limits  of  Richland  meeting, 
where  he  resided  the  residue  of  his  life.  His  me- 
morial says  of  him,  "  He  had  a  sound  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which  he  exercised  with  preat  fervency 
and  zeal  to  the  last,  his  life  and  conversation  cor- 
responding therewith."  He  laid  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  Second  month,  1750,  a  concern  to 


pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Friends  on  the  Islands 
of  Barbadoes  and  Tortola.  His  prospect  was  fully 
united  with,  and  his  friend,  Peter  Fearon,  of  Bur- 
lington, having  obtained  liberty  from  his  meeting 
for  similar  service,  they  sailed  in  the  Fifth  month 
of  that  year,  having  John  Bringhurst,  a  valuable 
elder  of  Philadelphia,  in  declining  health,  with 
them.  They  reached  Barbadoes  the  latter  end  of 
the  Sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  month, 
where  their  service  and  labour  of  love  was  accept- 
able to  Friends,  as  appears  by  certificates  from  the 
meeting  there  dated  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  month. 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  they  met  with  a  close  trial, 
in  the  death  of  their  beloved  companion,  John 
Bringhurst,  who  deceased  on  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Obtaining  a  passage  to  Tortola,  Thomas  Lancaster 
and  Peter  Fearon  laboured  fervently  on  that  Island, 
and  had  feeling  certificates  of  unity  granted  them 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  there  on  the  19th 
of  the  Eighth  month.  Their  labours  of  love  on 
this  Island  finished,  the  work  of  Thomas  Lancas- 
ter seemed  at  an  end.  He,  with  his  companion, 
took  passage  homeward,  but  his  frame  had  become 
enfeebled  in  the  islands,  and  he  died  at  sea  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1750.  No  record  of  his  age 
has  been  found. 

ABEL  NICHOLSON. 

Abel  Nicholson,  of  Salem  Meeting,  West  Jersey, 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  there.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  his  memorial,  he  "was  remarkably  diligent 
in  attending  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline, 
was  well  beloved  by  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
departed  this  life  the  1st  day  of  the  Second  month, 
1751. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  JR. 
This  Friend,  a  valued  elder  of  Burlington  Month- 
ly Meeting,  who  deceased  Ninth  month  9th,  1751, 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  is  thus  described  in  an 
account  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  "  He  was  a 
Friend  in  good  esteem,  and  approved  himself  in 
several  stations,  a  valuable  member  of  religious  and 
civil  Society." 

WILLIAM  PIM. 

William  Pim  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1692  or  1693.  In  the  year  1730, 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  being  "well  recom- 
mended by  certificate."  He  settled  in  East  Cain, 
where  he  soon  became  a  useful  member  of  the 
church.  In  the  year  1737,  he  was  appointed  an 
elder,  being  serviceable  in  that  station  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  decease  took  place  Tenth  mouth 
11th,  1751,  he  being  in  his  59th  year. 

AARON  JAMES. 

Aaron  James,  of  West-Town,  Chester  county, 
who  deceased  Second  month  6th,  1752,  was  one  of 
th-  first  elder-  appointed  for  Goshen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. "  lie  was  a  man  of  an  upright  conversation, 
a  peace-maker,  and  serviceable  on  Truth's  account 
in  divers  respects."  He  had  been  a  valuable  elder 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

JOSEPH  CHAPMAN. 
This  valuable  Friend  and  elder  of  Wrightstown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county,  was  one  of  a  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  evidence  of  Divine  grace  guiding 
and  controlling  their  movements  through  life,  was 
plainly  visible  in  many.  He  was  appointed  an 
elder,  in  the  First  mouth,  1724,  and  continued  in 
that  station  until  his  decease,  Second  mouth  26th, 
1752.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  67  years 
of  age. 

PIIF.HE  RIDGWAY. 
Phcbc  Ridgway  was  a  minister,  belonging  to 
Little  Egg-harbour  Meeting.    Her  ministry  is  said 


to  have  been  "  edifying  and  comfortable  to  t 
inward-minded,  and  to  the  stirring  up  of  the  pu 
mind  in  the  careless  and  unconcerned."  "  H 
life  and  conversation  [were]  answerable  to  her  di 
trine."  She  "  departed  this  life  Third  month  4 
1752,  in  full  unity  with  her  friends." 

LYDIA  HAMMONS. 

Lydia  Roberts,  daughter  of  Owen  Roberts,  v| 
born  in  Wales,  about  the  year  1694.  Herpareii 
in  1712,  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  bringing  thj 
family  with  them,  and  settled  in  Gwynnedd.  I] 
der  the  judicious  care  of  pious  parents,  with  i  J: 
Divine  blessing,  Lydia  grew  up  "  a  sober,  religii  I 
young  woman,  and  one  that  loved  Truth  and  i| 
friends  thereof."  Her  prudent,  consistent  condi  |; 
no  doubt  drew  the  attention,  and  engaged  the  aff  I 
tion  of  Benjamin  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  Cb  p 
ter  county,  a  solid,  religious  young  man,  to  wh  | 
she  was  married,  Third  month  9th,  1717. 

In  her  new  home,  she  fulfilled  new  duties 
volving  upon  her,  with  faithful  alacrity.  As  a  w: 
loving,  as  a  mother  affectionate  and  judicious  i> 
well  wisher  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  ki|i 
to  all  within  her  reach.  She  and  her  husba  !, 
says  the  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  "  lb  I 
together  in  mucb  love  and  unity,  and  conceri  'I 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general,  they  mal 
fested  the  same  in  a  more  particular  manner  1 
their  children  and  family,  sitting  with  them  to  v(k : 
upon  God,  which  was  often  attended  with  his  C'  ■ 
fortable  presence."  Her  husband  came  foithfj 
the  ministry  in  1724,  and  she  about  the  year  17  ;, 
"  Being  preserved  in  faithfulnesss  and  humility, 
increased  in  her  gift,  and  had  a  seasonable  ;| 
serviceable  testimony  to  bear."  She  was  also  v  | 
useful  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Her  husband  died,  whilst  on  a  religious  visi| 
the  South,  in  the  year  1743.    After  this  afflic 
dispensation,  she  seemed  even  more  given  up 
dedication  of  heart  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  I 
veiled  more  abroad.    She  at  one  time  visited 
meetings  of  Friends  generally,  as  far  eastward 
Nantucket.    "  Her  ministry  tended  to  stir  up  \i 
people  to  their  duty  in  a  religious  sense,  and  jr 
service  therein  was  well  received,  as  appears  y 
certificates  produced  from  those  parts." 

She  continued  a  widow  for  about  nine  years,  :iJ 
in  the  spring  of  1752,  she  was  married  to  Will* 
Hammons,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel)^ 
Christ,  of  great  esteem  and  note  in  the  Societ;p 
Friends  and  amongst  men,  who  resided  at  Dp 
Creek,  in  Kent  county,  on  the  Delaware.  She  » 
not  permitted  to  continue  in  this  new  Conner^ 
long.  In  about  four  months  after  her  marri;|f, 
she  was  taken  down  with  a  violent  fever,  whicljo 
six  days  released  her  from  the  trials  and  dutiejif 
this  earthly  scene.  During  her  sickness  she  t* 
pressed  her  satisfaction  in  leaving  this  world,  tjr 
ing  those  present  that  her  day's  work  was  </<M 
She  continued  in  a  quiet,  composed  frame  of  nr 
and  was  sensible  to  the  last.  She  quietly 
parted  this  life  Seventh  mo.  4th,  1752,  aged  9 
years ;  a  minister  sixteen. 

ABIGAIL  RAPER. 

The  wife  and  widow  of  Thomas  Raper  was* 
many  years  a  useful  elder  of  Burlington  MoniJ 
Meeting.    Her  death  took  place  on  the  18t  ■ 
the  Tenth  month,  1752,  she  being  in  the  88th 
of  her  age. 

GEORGE  LEWIS. 
George  Lewis  was  born  in  Wales,  in 
Coming  over  to  Pennsylvania,  he  settled  in  G^* 
nedd,  where  his  religious  stability  soon  brought  » 
into  usefulness  in  the  church.    He  was,  in  the 
;1722,  appointed  an  elder,  and  was  at  times  * 
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>loyed  in  the  weighty  work  of  visiting  families, 
le  was  "  of  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  life  and 
■onversation."  He  was  much  employed  in  meet- 
ngs  for  discipline,  even  to  the  close  of  life,  having 
ieen  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
he  Eleventh  month,  1752,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
ieath.  Being  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
eligious  duties,  we  doubt  not  but  the  call  from 
rorks  to  rewards  found  him  ready  in  meekness  and 
lial  faith  to  yield  up  his  stewardship.  His  death 
>ok  place  Twelfth  mo.  9th,  1752,  he  being  in  the 
1 2d  year  of  his  age. 

THOMAS  SHINN. 

Thomas  Shinn,  of  Northampton,  an  elder  of 
'aldington  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  the  27th  of 
jecond  month,  1753,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age 

(To  be  continued.} 


them,  and  they  make  no  bones  of  a  duck,  many 
of  which  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  cyg- 
nets. 


Selected. 

THE  PASS  OF  DEATH. 
It  was  a  narrow  pass, 

Watered  with  human  tears, 
For  Death  had  kept  the  outer  gate 

Almost  six  thousand  years. 
And  the  ceaseless  tread  of  a  world's  feet 

Was  ever  in  my  ears — 
Thronging,  jostling,  hurrying  by, 
As  if  they  were  only  born  to  die. 

A  stately  king  drew  near, 

This  narrow  pass  to  tread, 
Around  him  hung  a  gorgeous  robe, 

And  a  crown  was  on  his  head  ; 
But  Death,  with  a  look  of  withering  scorn, 

Arrested  him  and  said, 
"In  humbler  dress  must  the  king  draw  near, 
For  the  crown  and  the  purple  are  useless  here." 

Next  came  a  man  of  wealth, 

And  his  eye  was  proud  and  bold, 
And  he  bore  in  his  hand  a  lengthy  scroll, 

Telling  of  sums  untold  ; 
But  Death,  who  careth  not  for  rank, 

Careth  as  little  for  gold — 
11  Here  that  scroll  I  cannot  allow, 
Fur  the  gold  of  the  richest  is  powerless  now." 

Another  followed  fast, 

And  a  book  was  iu  his  hand,  * 
Filled  with  the  flashes  of  burning  thought 

That  are  known  in  many  a  land  ; 
But  the  child  of  genius  quailed  to  hear 

Death's  pitiless  demand — 
'■  Here  that  book  cannot  enter  wilh  thee, 
For  the  bright  flash  of  genius  is  nothing  to  me." 

Next  came  a  maiden  fair, 

With  that  eye  so  deeply  bright, 
That  stirs  within  you  strange  sweet  care, 

Should  you  meet  on  a  summer  night ; 
But  Death,  ere  the  gentle  maid  passed  through, 
Snatched  away  its  light — 
"  Beaaty  is  power  in  the  world,"  he  saith, 
"  But  what  can  it  do  in  the  Pass  of  Death  ?" 

A  youth  of  sickly  mien 

Followed  in  thoughtful  mood, 
Whose  heart  was  filled  with  love  to  God 

And  the  early  brotherhood  ; 
Death  felt  he  could  not  quench  the  heart 
That  lived  for  others'  good — 
"  I  own,"  cried  he,  "  the  power  of  love, 
I  must  let  it  pass  to  the  realms  above  I" 
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'erocity  of  live.  Pike. — In  the  extensive  lake  of 
x  in  the  park  at  Wynyard,  the  seat  of  the 
shioness  of  Londonderry,  there  are  some  very 
>i  s  pike,  supposed  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty 
dseach.  A  few  days  ago  (says  a  London  paper,) 
rge  retriever  dog  was  sent  into  the  lake,  and 
i  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  he  was  attacked 
by)  le  of  these  fresh-water  sharks,  which  pulled  him 
unl  r  water  several  times,  and  tumbled  him  over 
an<|  )ver  on  his  back,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
ke<|  ;r.  A  brood  of  cygnets  have  been  devoured  by 
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For  «  The  Friend." 

The  Position  of  Women. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

Margaret  Fuller's  work  is  of  a  different  type,  and 
takes  broader  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
wrongs  of  her  sex.  To  quote  her  own  words,  "  We 
would  have  every  arbitrary  barrier  thrown  down ; 
we  would  have  every  path  laid  open  to  woman  as 
freely  as  to  man.  Were  this  done,  and  a  slight 
temporary  fermentation  allowed  to  subside,  we 
should  see  crystallizations  more  pure,  and  of  various 
beauty.  Yet  then,  and  only  then,  will  mankind 
be  ripe  for  this,  when  inward  and  outward  freedom 
for  woman,  as  well  as  for  man,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  right,  not  yielded  as  a  concession.  As 
the  friend  of  the  negro  assumes  that  one  man  can- 
not by  right  hold  another  in  bondage,  so  should 
the  friend  of  woman  assume,  that  man  cannot 
by  right  lay  even  well  meant  restrictions  on 
woman.  If  the  negro  be  a  soul,  if  the  woman  be 
a  soul,  apparelled  in  flesh,  to  one  Master  only  are 
they  accountable.  There  is  but  one  law  for  souls, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  an  interpreter  of  it,  he  must 
come  not  as  man,  or  son  of  man,  but  as  Son  of 
God.  Were  thought  and  feeling  once  so  far  ele 
vated  that  man  should  esteem  himself  the  brother 
and  friend,  but  nowise  the  lord  and  tutor  of  wo 
man,  were  he  really  bound  with  her  in  equal  wor- 
ship, arrangements  as  to  function  and  employment, 
would  be  of  no  consequence.  What  woman  needs 
is,  not  as  a  woman  to  act  or  rule,  but  as  a  nature 
to  grow,  as  an  intellect  to  discern,  as  a  soul  to  live, 
freely  and  unimpeded  to  unfold  such  powers  as 
were  given  her,  when  we  left  our  common  home. 
If  fewer  talents  were  given  her,  yet  if  allowed  the 
free  and  full  employment  of  them,  so  that  she  may 
render  back  to  the  Giver  his  own  with  usury,  she 
will  not  complain;  nay,  I  dare  say,  she  will  bless 
and  rejoice  in  her  earthly  birth-place,  her  earthly 
lot."  Without  endorsing  all  the  conclusions  that 
the  work  now  under  notice  comes  to,  we  cannot  but 
admit  the  soundness  of  most  of  the  opinions  put 
forth  in  the  paragraphs  above  quoted.  No  chris- 
tian will  deny,  that  women,  as  a  portion  of  the 
human  race,  have  an  equal  right  with  men  to  the 
exercise  of  those  mental  and  physical  faculties,  with 
which  a  common  Creator  has  endowed  them,  in 
order  for  the  attainment  of  happiness.  In  their 
imperfect  and  fallen  state,  it  is  necessary  that  hu- 
man beings  should  all  submit  to  a  degree  of  re- 
straint over  some  of  their  natural  desires,  in  order 
to  promote  the  greatest  aggregate  sum  of  happiness 
for  the  whole.  The  restraints  which  men  have 
agreed  to  impose  equally  on  each  other,  and  on  the 
other  sex,  through  the  medium  of  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, they  exercise  by  virtue  of  this  natural  and 
divine  law ;  but  from  whence  do  men  derive  the 
authority,  to  impose  additional  restraints  on  wo- 
men, as  a  class,  that  they  do  not  submit  to  them- 
selves ?  By  what  authority  do  they  deny  women 
the  right  to  participate  with  them  in  the  choice  of 
their  rulers,  to  exercise  the  function  of  christian 
ministry,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  own  sex  for 
criminal  offences,  or  to  control  the  disposition  of 
their  own  property  ?  We  apprehend  that  it  is  only 
the  11  might  that  makes  tlie  right."  That  it  is,  be- 
cause men  have  the  power,  and  it  is  more  agreea- 
ble and  convenient  to  them  to  exercise  this  power, 
than  from  any  inherent  principle  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, that  these  things  exist.  If  two  persoi.s  have 
an  equal  right  to  decide  any  question,  which  affects 
them  both  in  the  same  degree,  submission  on  the 
part  of  one  to  the  will  of  the  other  becomes  neces- 


sary, and  slight  consideration  should  give  to  one 
party  the  right  of  control.  For  this  reason,  as  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  the  latter  should  submit  to  the 
former  as  a  general  rule  where  a  compromise  is 
impossible,  because,  from  their  different  physical 
constitutions,  it  is  more  expedient  for  the  common 
welfare  of  society,  that  the  husband's  will  should  be 
respected,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  most  cases,  the  source 
from  which  the  family  derives  its  support,  and  is 
the  most  capable  of  giving  them  protection  ;  but  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  carry  the  duty  of  subordi- 
nation in  women  further  than  this,  we  step  upon 
indefensible  ground,  and  must  rest  upon  the  plea 
of  long  continued  usage,  rather  than  absolute  right. 
With  regard  not  only  to  the  right,  but  also  as  to 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  women's  exercising 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers, 
we  have  long  been  convinced.  They  are  as  much 
affected  by  the  acts  of  their  legislators,  and  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  live  as  men 
are.  Their  property  is  subject  to  taxation,  equally 
with  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"  that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable, 
and  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  (principles  for  which 
our  ancestors  plunged  into  revolutionary  war,)  is  as 
applicable  to  females  as  to  men,  and  is  a  standing 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  this 
privilege  in  our  republican  country.  The  arguments 
offered  in  opposition  to  women's  voting,  are  gene- 
rally two  : — First,  that  they  are  so  unacquainted 
with  politics,  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  sound 
opinion  on  political  questions  and  candidates  for 
office  ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient 
and  improper  to  bring  the  softer  sex  into  connexion 
with  party  strife  and  political  debate,  lest  it  should 
blunt  their  natural  delicacy  of  character,  and  divert 
their  attention  from  matrimonial  and  household 
duties,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  vulgar  and 
exposing,  for  women  to  go  to  the  polls  !  The  first 
objection  would  be  obviated  in  a  very  short  time 
after  the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  women, 
as  they  would  immediately  have  an  object  to  sti- 
mulate them  in  obtaining  the  requisite  information 
and  knowledge.  They  do  not  generally  understand 
the  science  of  government  now ,  simply  because  they 
have  no  voice  in  its  administration  ;  and  as  their 
opinions  would  be  powerless  for  good  or  evil,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  its  study.  They  can  and  do 
understand  the  most  abstruse  sciences  that  men  have 
constructed,  and  surely  their  capacity  is  equal  to 
master  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  politics. 
We  imagine  no  one  familiar  with  the  high  mental 
cultivation  and  sound  practical  sense,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  female  members  among  the  Society 
of  Friends,  would  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  ability 
to  form  as  sound  an  opinion  on  proposed  measures 
of  legislation  and  party  candidates,  as  the  majority 
of  men  now  do,  after  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  public  papers,  and  informing  themselves 
on  political  questions  for  a  few  years.  That  there 
are  many  ignorant  and  degraded  women,  who 
would  never  acquire  sufficient  intelligence  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject,  or  any  other,  is 
admitted  ;  but  are  there  not  quite  as  many  men  of 
this  class,  and  even  more  vicious  and  ill-disposed, 
than  the  lower  orders  of  women  1  On  all  moral 
questions,  women  are  much  more  likely  to  be  on 
the  side  of  virtue  than  men.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
when  two  years  ago  the  question  of  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law  was  decided  adversely  by  the  male 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  ballot  box,  that  if 
women  had  been  allowed  to  vote,  the  verdict  would 
have  been  the  reverse,  and  that  intemperance  would 
have  been  restrained  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  we  now  see  it?    Would  not  the  more  tender 
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sympathies  of  the  female  sex  with  oppression  and 
her  instinctive  horror  of  cruelty,  have  found  a 
readier  response  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  turn 
back  the  iniquity  of  the  Texas  annexation,  the 
Mexican  war,  the  exile  of  Indian  tribes,  or  their 
extirpation  by  blood-hounds,  and  the  extension  of 
human  bondage  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, if  our  representatives  had  held  their  seats 
by  virtue  of  female  votes,  and  had  owed  their  fu- 
ture popularity  to  the  same  influence  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

On  Gossiping. 
It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to  recall  past  events 
that  stand  as  way -marks  on  our  life-road,  for  of  how 
many  we  can  say  :  here  I  turned, — there  I  quick- 
ened my  pace, — at  this  halted  in  doubt, — there  I 
stumbled,  and  I  wonder  now  I  did  not  fall, — at 
this  pleasing  spot  I  stopped  to  rest  till  darkness 
overtook  me, — there  I  was  alarmed  at  a  shadow, — 
at  that  turn  I  met  a  friend,  &c,  &c,  till  retrospec- 
tion in  a  healthy,  improving  mood,  becomes  delight- 
ful as  well  as  useful.  For  if  it  is  humbling  to  re- 
member wrong  of  ourselves,  it  is  tendering  and  en- 
couraging to  see  anew,  how  many,  many  times,  the 
Providence  of  God  has  surrounded  us,  and  his  Arm 
preserved  us. 

I  have  gone  back  to  one  of  my  way-marks  this 
morning,  and  stopped  there  to  think  it  over.  It  is 
of  an  afternoon  I  once  spent  at  a  neighbours  ;  a 
comfortable  old  fashioned  place,  with  the  autumn 
sun  streaming  in  through  the  clear  small  window 
panes,  making  the  sitting-room  bright  and  cheery  as 
possible.  Brilliant  autumn  flowers,  (flowers  do  put 
on  their  gayest  robes  to  say  farewell,)  graced  the 
table  and  window  sills,  a  cheerful  blaze  peeped 
through  the  small  stove-door ;  busy  forms  moved 
briskly  about,  and  cordial  make-yourselves-at-home 
faces,  aided  the  sunshine  and  fire-light  and  flow- 
ers in  brightening  the  room. 

Weak  from  sickness  and  weary  from  the  ride, 
I  felt  like  folding  my  own  thoughts  and  words,  and 
laying  them  aside,  and  giving  myself  up  in  a  half 
dream-like  state,  to  the  bright  influences  around 
me.  But  in  the  really  kind  hearts  of  these  good 
people,  there  lurked  that  unacknowledged  curiosity 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  and  that  love  of  talking 
them  over,  that  makes  the  gossip  ;  and  so  the  buzz 
of  pleasant  voices  around  me,  was  formed  of  re- 
marks on  this  one  and  on  that ;  repetitions  of  this 
affair,  and  wonderings  at  the  other,  and  inquiries 
about  a  third.  All  the  while  there  wasn't  one  of 
them  that  would  not  willingly  have  done  a  good 
turn  for  one  in  distress,  and  I  dare  say  not  one 
but  would  have  scorned  the  suspicion  of  spread- 
ing evil-reports  or  detraction.  But  it  was  this  oc- 
cupying of  the  mind  about  such  things,  this  low- 
eriag  Of  the  gift  of  speech,  this  readiness  to  tell  and 
eagerness  to  hear  some  new  tiling  about  some- 
body, that  made  the  conversation  jar  upon  the 
fret-work  that  should  shield  every  Christian  ear. 

And  how  did  I  bear  it ! — in  silence,  or  in  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  with  some  other  subject?  Ah, 
mo!  Yes,  I  was  silent  when  I  didn't  know  the 
people  and  had  no  sort  of  interest  in  knowing  them, 
and  then  I  felt  uneasy  with  the  lessening  talk;  but 


I  had  no  reason  to  think  anything  had  been 
said  falsely,  or  with  even  a  willingness  to  do  in- 
justice to  any,  but  I  could  but  notice  how  much 
more  animated  the  talk  became,  in  relating  any- 
thing that  was  "  out  of  the  way"  (the  good  way,  I 
suppose  that  phrase  means,)  and  how  much  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  aversion  it  elicited,  while 
the  good  and  the  praiseworthy  deeds  were  seldomer 
called  up,  and  received  in  comparative  silence. 

Possibly  no  harm  was  done  to  any  absent  one  ; 
but  those  present  could  not  go  from  such  a  field  of 
the  exercise  of  injurious  qualities  of  the  mind, 
without  suffering  harm.  Their  powers  had  been 
bent  to  the  earth,  they  could  not  easily  regain 
their  uprightness ;  their  thougbts  had  been  unwor- 
thily occupied,  and  better  things  held  back  from 
entering  the  mind  thus  lowered. 

Social  intercourse  is  a  mighty  instrument  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  conversation  is  its  moving 
power.  Certainly  many  things  need  to  be  told, 
and  about  people  too  ;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
relate  disadvantageous  circumstances  about  some, 
to  clear  or  to  warn  others ;  but  if  the  wrong-doing 
of  any  one  be  repeated  from  duty  only,  the  worst 
feature  of  gossiping  will  have  received  its  death 
blow.  I  once  heard  a  sister  say  that  she  felt  it 
needful  to  speak  to  her  brother  respecting  some 
traits  of  character  she  had  noticed  in  an  acquain- 
tance, but  that  so  marked  had  always  been  his 
disapprobation  of  such  comments  on  others,  that 
days  passed  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  ac- 
complish her  task. 

Are  there  any  that  never  committed  an  unguard- 
ed action,  that  they  heartily  condemned  and  re- 
pented afterwards '!  Half  the  food  of  gossip  is 
just  such  repented  acts,  which  as  the  doer  cannot 
undo,  those  who  witness  should  forget  or  bury,  re- 
membering that  our  Holy  Pattern  hath  commanded 
us,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  sbould  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Eleventh  Mo. 


Spcculat  'on  in  Railroad  Stock  and  Western 
Lands. — Several  years  ago,  a  very  respectable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  kept  a  large 
dry  goods  establishment  in  a  fashionable  part  of 
London,  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  speculating 
in  stocks.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
were  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  But  he 
thought  it  an  ample  justification  of  himself  when 
he  showed  them  that  he  could  have  afforded  to 
pay  any  probable  differences,  had  they  been  against 
him.  But  when  they  asked  him  if  he  could  have 
afforded  to  do  this  and  meet  all  the  payments  of 
his  regular  business  with  precision  the  next  day, 
he  was  forced  to  confess  that  that  would  have  been 
impossible.  As  he  would  not  acknowledge  that 
he  was  wrong,  he  was  excluded  from  their  society. 
Afterwards,  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  lose,  and 
forged  a  check  upon  one  of  his  old  friends.  They 
did  not  prosecute  him,  but  at  length,  in  forgin 
upon  another  bank,  he  was  detected,  convicted  and 
punished. 

If  speculation  in  matters  out  of  a  man's  legiti 
mate  business,  were  always  thus  regarded  among 
good  men,  we  should  not  have  to  endure  such  pan- 


when  they  came  upon  some  one  I  did  know,  or  ics  as  the  present.  Thousands  of  our  business  men 
some  circumstance  I  had  been  wantingto  hear  about,  all  over  the  country  have  been  gambling  in  just 
then  I  was  awake  enough,  and  ooold  ask  '[uestionsi  this  manner.  Known  to  possess  property  and  good 
and  wonder  and  doubt,  and  tell  with  the  rest  of  prospects  in  their  regular  business,  they  have  been 
them.  I  remembered  it  all  after  I  had  gotten  entrusted  with  property  to  very  large  amounts  on 
home,  and  instead  of  being  tried  with  the  gossiping  this  accouut.  Having  thus  the  command  of  large 
of  others,  I  had  my  own  to  mourn  over,  and  to  sums  of  money,  they  could,  and  in  many  cases 
reflect  too  how  little  I  could  judge  of  the  effect  of  have  used  (hi-  money  for  the  purchase  of  railway 


the  countenance  I  had  thus  given  to  "  talc-bc  ir- 
ing,"  and  to  query  if  indeed  I  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  David  saith  "  Swords  arc  in  their  lips.'' 


shares  and  Western  lands,  not  expecting  to  bold 
these  but  to  sell  at  an  advance.  Times  have  chang- 
ed, prices  have  gone  down,  and  all  who  have  touch 


ed  these  speculations  are  damaged  if  not  ruinec 
and  all  who  have  trusted  their  goods  to  these  niei 
are  also  injured  if  not  ruined.  It  is  this  whic 
has  produced  the  present  prostration  of  all  coni 

dence. 

A  firm  may  have  been  doing  a  prosperous,  re< 
ular  business  for  twenty  years,  and  be  known  t 
have  made  a  large  surplus  capital.  The  Comme 
cial  Agencies  for  giving  intelligence  of  the  stam 
ing  of  business  men,  would  mark  them  as  firms 
the  highest  standing,  safe  for  any  amount,  whi 
perhaps,  they  have  been  speculating  largely  i 
other  matters  not  at  all  connected  with  their  reguli 
business,  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  ha- 
mmed themselves  on  the  stock  exchange. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  New  York  merchant,  it 
stated,  went  insane,  and  died  apparently  wor 
$2,500,000.    His  firm  had  cleared  §1,300,000,  tl 
previous  year,  and  his  prosperity  literally  dro 
him  out  of  his  mind.    But  the  firm  has  now  faile 
and  is  utterly  insolvent.    That  money,  of  eour.- 
was  not  made,  in  the  first  place,  by  following  leg  j 
imate  business.    It  was  made,  no  doubt  by  specj 
lating  in  railroads  chiefly,  and  lost  in  the  sat! 
way.    When  a  man  turns  out  of  his  own  regul 
business,  and  speculates  in  matters  of  altogether! 
different  character,  of  which  he  knows  no  mc! 
than  others,  that  is  gambling.    He  buys,  not 
hold  as  an  investment,  but  for  the  chance  of  a  ri  j 
He  buys,  generally,  in  quantities  that  he  could  r  j 
keep,  and  would  not  if  he  could.    The  differed  j 
are  all  he  thinks  of.    It  may  be  said  that  he  rel 
not  on  chance,  but  on  his  skill  and  knowledge 
the  lands  or  lines  of  road,  or  the  worth  of  the  stot  j 
or  on  the  superior  judgment  of  his  agent.    A I 
so  is  skill  at  playing  at  cards,  and  the  chances 
the  dice  box  are  all  calculable,  but  there  is,  also  i 
much  of  chance  and  so  much  more  of  fraud  in  be 
as  commonly  practised,  that  it  is  gambling  for 
man  to  trust  his  fortune  to  either  one  or  t 
other. 

The  beffinninir  of  the  wrong  is  that  the  man  <! 
sires  to  make  large  sums  of  money  without  ea: 
ing  them,  or  yielding  to  the  world  an  equivaleut|i 
the  shape  of  honest  labour.  He  prefers  to  trust'i 
his  wits  and  his  chances.  The  wrong  is  multipl  I 
when  for  this  chance  of  success  he  puts  his  whJ 
property  in  jeopardy.  But  this  gambling  becon^ 
a  downright  fraud  when  a  man  puts  to  hazard  J 
ouly  his  own  property  but  that  of  creditors,  uH 
have  trusted  him  because  he  was  carrying  onto 
large  and  profitable  business,  and  was  not  suppo^l 
to  be  gambling.  The  property  was  entrusted!)! 
him  for  one  purpose  and  he  has  appropriated  it|) 
another,  drawn  it  out  of  the  traffic  for  wkicb|t 
was  intended,  and  thrown  it  into  some  other  bik 
ness  more  perilous  to  touch  than  gunpowder. 

Yet  thousands  sec  no  harm  in  all  this,  and  hi 
thing  probably  but  a  crash  like  the  present  wolj 
have  made  men  believe  that  it  was  so.    But  tH 
it  is  which  has  involved  the  whole  couutry  in  f 
amount  of  sudden  panic  never  before  exhibit 
No  man  knows  whom  to  trust ;  he  may  be  a  ban  r 
worth  millions  ten  years  ago,  but  he  may  h« 
dipped  into  illegitimate  speculations.    He  may  I 
a  merchant  with  lines  of  ships,  stores  and  wharipl 
the  most  valuable  city  property  free  of  mortg:» 
but  if  he  has  touched  western  lands,  he  may  1 1 
bankrupt  before  he  can  realize. 

This  whole  system  of  buying  up  land  especi:! 
to  make  money  out  of  its  rise  in  value,  is  a  cru</, 
to  the  honest  settler.  It  does  the  country  infiS 
mischief,  keeping  the  best  settlers  away,  ancBj 
does  the  poor  man  an  injury  by  raising  all  the  1» 
lands  incalculably.  The  government,  in  ordeitf, 
encourage  all  men  to  own  land,  puts  it  dowity 
the  lowest  price,  and  then  another  set  of  men  c  « 
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,  and  keep  the  most  industrious  and  useful  settlers 
ray  from  the  best  lands. 

This  has  been  the  practical  operation  of  the  late 
eculation  in  'western  lands.  Those  engaged  may 
t  have  intended  it,  but  it  has  produced  a  break- 
r  down  of  confidence  never  known  before.  There 
)uld  be  plenty  of  capital  to-morrow,  but  that  no 
e  knows  whom  to  trust,  and  not  until  it  gets  to 
ascertained  what  firms  have  and  what  have  not 
'tangled  themselves  in  certain  lines  of  speculation, 
11  confidence  be  restored. — Pldla.  Ledger. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

' (tracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

To  her  cousin  she  writes  in  this  affectionate  and 
i,;ouraging  strain  : — 1827.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
lur  friend,  how  sincerely  and  affectionately  I 
j.npathize  with  you  in  the  feelings  you  express 
i.  regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 
]'-  dearest  cousin,  go  on  seeking.  There  are 
j,  asures,  rivers  of  pleasures,  whereof  the  true 
( ristian  drinks  with  unspeakable  delight;  and 
i  his  own  time  Jesus,  the  good  Shepherd,  will 
I  d  you  to  these  fountains  of  living  water. 
I  eady  he  who  'calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,' 
a  i  leadeth  them  out  '  from  the  world  of  sin,'  has 
c  led  you  by  his  own  word,  speaking  to  your  soul 
Tl  but  be  willing,  as  Levi,  '  to  rise  up,  leave  all, 
a, I  follow  him;'  and  you  will  find  that  he  will 
ltT  you  in  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  way.  For 
ejry  vain  pleasure  that  he  calls  upon  you  to  give 
u  he  will  give  a  thousand  solid  and  real  pleas- 
Uj?,  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  worldling's 
h  rt  to  conceive."    To  a  friend  she  says  : 

April  1827.  "I  am  sure  I  am  very  old  for  my 
Bi.  It  is  not  common  at  twenty-four  to  live  upon 
tli  past  as  I  do ;  most  people  would  rather  feed 
■Jn  pleasant  hopes  of  the  future,  but  that  is  a 
ttg  I  never  do  without  trembling.  It  is  not  that 
I  ive  the  least  doubt  of  every  thing  being  ordered 
fc.  my  happiness;  but  I  dread  passing  my  life  in 
tl.  painful  uncertainty.  Besides,  I  am  afraid  of 
litig  in  a  kind  of  tertian  fever;  for  I  am  either 
TC,'  hot  or  very  cold.  I  am  incapable  of  an  equal 
te'nerament  in  anything.  I  do  not  know  myself; 
G  knows  me  ;  he  knows  all  my  weaknesses,  all 
in. vanity;  however,  all  this  does  not  cause  him  to 
fojike  me.  When  I  stray,  he  seeks  me  ;  when  I 
re  .-n,  he  receives  me  with  tenderness;  when  I 
■'■Wit,  he  assures  me ;  when  I  am  unhappy,  he 
ea  oles  me.    Surely  he  can  give  me  strength  to 

•  de  te  myself  wholly  to  him,  and  not  to  turn  away 
ag.n  from  his  ways." 

*e  next  letter  gives  a  profitable  application 
>f  xripture,  together  with  an  interesting  train  of 
re:  :rk 

iOne  text  of  Scripture  has  lately  dwelt  much 
"ip  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  sentence  of  con 
•■.Kliation  upon  my  worldly  mindednessand  incon 

•  MS  icy.  It  is  that  short  but  expressive  description 
^fEle  conversion  from  sin,  '  And  he  rose  up,  and 
;eftjll,  and  followed  him.'  Oh  !  what  a  warning, 
'  iaij  )'et  nJ  me  unheeded  warning)  does  it  seem,  to 
^jjwind  shake  off  these  fetters  of  sloth  and  inactivi- 

o  leave  all,  even  the  dearest  friends,  the  most 
»  r,led  y- rooted  habits,  which  can  come  in  the  way 
|lHis  grand  end,  and  to  follow  Jesus  through  af- 
ln  and  difficulties,  in  all  the  meek  simplicity, 
M.owly  dependence  of  a  little  child.    May  he 
fan  is  strength  to  follow  his  loved  footsteps  !  May 
ie  able  us  to  walk  hand  in  haod,  mutually  cn- 
:-•-©«  ging  and  supporting  each  other,  till  we  come 
;  0  i  -  presence  of  his  glory,  there  to  abide  forever. 
1!   'j  orquay,  April  12, 1 827.  How  many  ways  are 
of  dishonouring  the  Christian  profession ! 


immoderate  zeal ;  others  by  the  fear  of  man.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  friend,  let  us  seek  to  ornament  our  pro- 
fession ;  let  us  seek  in  the  unlimited  compassion  of 
our  good  Shepherd,  pardon  for  our  past  extreme 
lukewarmness,  and  Divine  strength  to  shake  «ff  the 
drowsiness  which  oppresses  us." 

She  watched  over  her  heart  with  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy, and  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  feel- 
ings of  the  apostle  when  he  said,  "  but  I  feel  ano- 
ther law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

To  one  of  her  correspondents  she  thus  writes  : 
"  I  think  I  would  give  up  every  prospect  of  worldly 
happiness  that  I  have,  or  ever  can  have,  to  have 
these  vain  thoughts  crucified  and  nailed  to  the 
cross  of  Jesus."  At  another  time  she  writes.  "  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  what  a  strange  state  I  am  in 
one  minute  longing  after  holiness  so  intensely,  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  if  I  did  not  get  it ;  the 
next  so  full  of  vain  thoughts,  that  I  hardly  know 
what  real  spiritual  holiness  is.  I  never  had  such 
clear  views  of  the  extreme  depravity  of  my  heart 
and  life.  Every  day  I  learn  something  new  about 
my  helplessness,  blindness  and  dreadful  wickedness 
But  though  I  can  spread  these  things  before  God 
in  prayer,  I  cannot  mourn  over  them  ;  or  if  I  do, 
it  is  from  a  sense  of  my  misery  not  from  a  view  of 
him  whom  I  have  pierced.  Well !  I  know  this  hard 
ness  of  heart  is  a  part  of  the  complaint  under  which 
I  groan,  and  which  will  be  removed  by  the  great 
physician.  But  I  am  sometimes  confounded  by  the 
seemingly  contrary  answers  I  receive  to  prayer 
though  in  the  end  I  feel  the  dealings  of  God  with 
me  to  have  been  wise  and  just.  For  instance  after 
having  prayed  much  for  a  sense  of  sin,  I  seem  to 
have  been  left  to  the  power  of  it.  I  feel  left  to 
strive  with  a  great  enemy,  who  tramples  me  with 
the  greatest  ease  under  his  feet.  Let  me  not  unjustly 
murmur  against  my  dearest  and  wisest  Saviour." 

(To  be  continued.) 


as  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  station.  In 
many  instances,  from  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
parents,  this  Institution  provides  for  the  support  of 
the  child  without  receiving  any  compensation.  The 
Managers  invite  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  to  visit  the  Home,  and  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  from  their  own  observa- 
tion. "  The  Home"  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
20th  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Donations  in  money  may  be  sent  to  Sally  Sim- 
mons, Treasurer,  Walnut  Street,  below  16th  Street, 
or  to  Sarah  P.  Morris,  807  Spruce  Street;  and 
contributions  in  produce  to  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and 
phia. 


Inserted  by  Request. 
Foster  Home. 
It  is  with  regret  that  the  Managers  of  the  "  Foster 
Home  Association,"  appeal  at  this  time  to  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  by  pressing  necessity. 
They  entertain  a  cheerful  confidence  that  this  ex 
cellent  Institution  which  was  never  more  useful,  or 
more  needed  than  at  present,  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  languish,  for  want  of  that  kind  help  and 
■sympathy,  which  hitherto  has  so  liberally  been  ex- 
tended to  it.  In  the  prospect  of  a  winter  which 
must  entail  much  suffering  to  the  poor, — will  not 
all  who  have  the  power,  be  willing  to  aid  an  In- 
stitution which  promotes  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  children  committed  to  their  care  if  In 
founding  the  above  named  Institution,  the  design 
of  the  Managers  has  been  to  establish  a  home  for 
half  orphan  children,  or  for  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  a  parent's  support.  Such  children  are 
received  in  the  "Home,"  clothed,  fed,  and  educa- 
ted, and  when  a  suitable  age  is  attained,  situations 
in  families  are  obtained  for  them  by  their  friends 
or  the  managers.  Nor  is  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  an  Institution  confined  to  the  child  alone, — 
the  parent  has  perhaps  an  equal  share.  A  widow- 
ed mother  receiving  but  a  small  compensation  for 
her  labour,  is  utterly  unable  to  support  a  family 
depending  upon  her.  Her  work  must  be  pursued 
away  from  home,  and  the  children  are  either  lock- 
ed up  in  their  miserable  dwelling,  or  left  to  roam 
the  streets.  By  paying  the  small  sum  of  75  cts. 
per  week,  destitute  children  such  as  these,  are 
taken  into  the  "  Home,"  supplied  with  every  ne- 
m  by  ill-humor,  others  by  coldness ;  some  by  cessary  comfort,  and  brought  up  in  such  manner, 


/  th  Streets,  Philadel- 


For  "  The  Friend." 

When  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  went  before^hirn 
to  make  ready  for  him,  and  they  [the  Samaritans] 
would  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though 
he  would  go  to  Jerusalem,  some  of  them  said,  "  Lord 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did."  But 
what  was  the  answer  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 

If  those  that  were  the  immediate  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were 
of,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  in  us,  to  endeavour  by 
the  light  the  Master  has  graciously  dispensed,  to 
examine  ourselves;  yea  and  be  willing  to  be  brought 
to  the  condition  in  which  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Peter,  "  Lord,  help,  or. I  perish,"  Oh  !  my 
beloved  friends,  it  is  when  we  come  here,  and  con- 
tinue here,  that  we  find  safety. 

Any  confidence  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  will  be  likely 
to  prove  like  that  disciple's,  when  he  said,  "  Though 
I  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee."  In  the 
hour  of  trial  all  his  self-confidence  was  of  no  avail. 
How  much  better  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
heeded  the  injunction  of  his  Master,  to  "watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  for  the 
spirit  truly  often  is  willing  when  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Yet  even  here  our  ever  compassionate  Lord, 
turned  and  looked  upon  him,  though  denied  by 
him,  in  the  presence  of  those  that  sought  his  life. 
Oh  !  that  the  compassionate  love  of  our  divine 
Master  might  more  and  more  conspicuously  appear 
amongst  us,  as  a  people ;  that  the  love  wherewith 
he  hath  loved  us,  might  more  closely  unite  us  to- 
gether as  in  a  bundle  of  love.  Though  when  we  look 
around  us  within  our  society,  feelings  of  mournful 
solicitude  may  arise,  and  we  be  ready  to  adopt  the 
language,  "  0  Lord,  forgive,  I  beseech  thee  :  by 
whom  shall  Jacob  arise  I  for  he  is  small,"  yet  the 
prayer  of  of  our  hearts  will  ascend  for  the  life  of  the 
erring  andfroward,  that  we  might  all  be  brought  in 
unity  of  the  spirit,  unto  a  perfect  man, — unto  the  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  Though 
the  rightly  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob  may  indeed  be 
small,  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant  amongst  us 
who  are  wrestling,  and  are  willing  to  wrestle  even  to 
the  break  of  day.  It  is  those  and  those  alone  that 
will  receive  the  blessing,  no  matter  where  or  how 
situated  (as  to  the  outward.)  To  these  the  divine 
arm  will  still  be  stretched  out ;  they  will  be  kept 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  He  will  hide  them  in  his 
presence  from  the  pride  of  man ;  they  will  be  kept 
■secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues  ; 
they  will  be  favoured  to  know  that  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple dwell  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  habita- 
tions, though  the  hail  may  come  down  on  the 
forest. 

Ohio,  Twelfth  Mo.  16,  1857. 


Many  who  have  wept  upon  the  mountain  of 
Zion,  have  sung  aloud  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1857. 


Although  we  would  be  very  willing  to  take  the 
time  aud  trouble  to  make  out  the  contents  of  the 
essay  on  Luther  furnished  for  "  The  Friend," 
which  has  one  page  written  both  ways,  yet  it  would 
not  be  right  to  impose  the  task  upon  the  composi- 
tor. We  hope  therefore  the  author  will  take  an- 
other opportunity  for  writing  it  out.  We  think  it 
might  be  abridged  with  advantage. 


By  one  of  our  correspondents,  we  are  informed 
that  the  members  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  who 
separated  themselves  from  that  body  several  years 
ago,  and  organized  under  the  title  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  anti-slavery  Friends,  did  at  its 
late  session  disband  itself  and  all  its  subordinate 
meetings.  Some  of  its  members,  though  very  zeal- 
ous at  its  organization,  when  the  meeting  addressed 
an  epistle  to  several  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
have  let  fall  the  profession  of  Friends,  and  others 
have  returned  to  the  regular  Yearly  Meeting. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3d  inst.,  by 
the  Queen  in  person.  The  Royal  speech  assigns  the 
financial  convulsion  as  the  chief  reason  for  calling  Par- 
liament together.  A  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  for  the  ministers  who  advised  the  viola- 
tion of  its  charter,  is  recommended.  The  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  is  urged. 
The  speech  also  says,  "  Your  attention  will  be  called  to 
the  laws,  which  regulate  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  consider  what  amendments 
may  be  safely  and  beneficially  made  therein."  Lord 
Palmerston  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bring  in  any 
bill  respecting  India,  until  after  the  recess.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  the  Rank  Act,  and  asked  leave 
to  bring  iu  a  bill  to  indemnify  the  Bank  for  the  recent 
over-issue.  He  explained  the  necessity  for  the  action 
the  minister  took,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble, amongst  other  reforms,  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal 
tender  throughout  the  Kingdom.  After  some  opposition 
from  Gladstone  and  D  israeli,  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  Leviathan  steamship  had  been  moved  still  further 
down  the  launching  ways,  but  the  ship  had  still  107  feet 
to  move,  before  she  could  lloat.  Her  progress  was  very 
tedious,  but  her  engineers  had  perfect  control  of  her,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  for  a  successful  result  in  a  short 
timo.  The  huge  structuro  was  making  slow  but  steady 
progress  into  deep  water. 

Numerous  heavy  failures  continued  to  be  announced 
day  by  day.  The  bullion  in  tho  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  £94,000  during  the  week.  The  demand  for 
money  was  still  active.  Consols,  9 1  jj.  American  stocks 
were  in  belter  demand,  aud  do  not  seem  to  have  depre- 
ciated greatly.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for 
too  week  reached  40,000  bales,  at  prices  uearly  un- 
changed. Drcndstuffs  and  provisions  were  dull,  and 
price*  lower.    Flour  had  fallen  6rf.  a  1*.  per  barrel. 

The  Indian  insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
everywhere,  except  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  to  this 
district  the  mutineers  were  Booking  from  every  quarter. 
It  was  believed  in  England,  that  the  war  would  be  soon 
ended  after  iho  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  have  been 
aeut  from  Europe.  General  BlYelock  was  still  hemmed 
in  at  Luckoow,  sufficient  succour  not  having  arrived  at 
that  point  'o  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  Both 
bouses  of  Parliament  have  unanimously  voted  a  pension 
of  £  1 000  per  annum  to  Gcucral  ll.ivclock,  for  bis  services 
in  India. 

Tho  news  from  China  states  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
abandoned  the  proposed  attempt  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  and  had  concerted  measures 
with  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  for  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  city  of  Canton. 

The  Queen  of  Spaiu  has  given  birth  to  a  son  and  heir 
to  the  crown. 

The  accounts  from  Vienna  continue  gloomy.  It  wa9 
reported  that  several  large  manufacturers  intended  to 
clo<e  their  establishments,  and  discharge  their  workmen. 

There  had  been  numerous  additional  failures  at  Stock- 


holm, and  the  commercial  crisis  there  creates  great  anx- 
iety at  Copenhagen.  The  government  had  lent  5,000,000 
francs  to  the  Bank  to  sustain  its  credit. 

At  Paris  there  was  less  alarm  and  uneasiness.  The 
Bank  of  France  had  made  a  further  reduction  of  one  per 
cent,  in  its  rate  of  interest.  At  Berlin  there  was  compa- 
rative quiet  in  money  matters.  At  Hamburg,  business  was 
completely  at  a  stand.  Bills  were  not  negotiable  on  any 
terms,  and  all  commercial  confidence  was  destroyed. 
Twenty  prominent  houses  had  failed  in  a  single  day. 
With  a  view  of  affording  relief,  the  Senate  had  resolved 
to  establish  a  State  Discount  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
15,000,000  marks  banco  immediately. 

Malta  and  Corfu  have  been  successfully  connected  by 
a  submarine  telegraph  cable. 

MEXICO. — Accounts  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
3d  inst.,  have  been  received.  President  Comonfort,  by 
the  prudent  use  of  the  dictatorial  powers  conferred  on 
him,  had  succeeded  in  temporarily  arresting  the  move- 
ment ill  favour  of  Santa  Anna.  Order  had  been  mea- 
surably restored  throughout  great  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  Yucatan  was  most  deplorable. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  by  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  autho- 
rizing the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Banks,  of  Massachusetts. 
In  both  houses,  Kansas  affairs  have  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  debate.  The  President's  recommendation  of 
an  issue  of  $20,000,000  in  Treasury  notes,  has  been  un- 
der consideration.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issue,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  31  to  IS.  The  measure  was 
strongly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
it  was  finally  carried  through.  A  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  allowing  fishing  bounties,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Clay,  of  Alabama. 

The  Indians. — The  portion  of  last  week's  summary 
relating  to  the  Indians,  was  rendered  obscure  by  a  typo- 
graphical error.  The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
and  Creeks,  occupying  the  territory  set  apart  for  them 
west  of  Arkansas,  are  said  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in 
education,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self- 
government,  and  the  President  expresses  the  hope  that 
at  no  very  distant  day,  they  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States.  Some  of  these 
Indians  hold  large  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  and  it  is  as 
a  slave  State  that  the  territory  will  probably  ask  admis- 
sion. The  whole  number  of  Indians  iu  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  is  believed  to  be  only  about  325,000. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Walker  has  tendered  his  resignation 
as  Governor  of  Kansas.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  he 
charges  the  President  with  having  changed  his  policy, 
since  he  accepted  the  appointment  at  the  President's 
urgent  entreaty.  The  delegates  who  signed  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  represented,  he  says,  scarcely  one-tenth 
of  the  people,  and  he  asserts  as  a  fact  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  utterly 
opposed  to  that  instrument.  If  the  attempt  to  force  the 
work  of  a  small  minority  upon  the  inhabitants  against 
their  will  is  persisted  in,  he  anticipates  civil  war  as  the 
result.  When  he  arrived  in  the  territory,  there  were  less 
than  three  hundred  slaves  there,  and  the  number  is  now 
still  smaller.  There  is  no  possibility,  he  contends,  of  its 
ever  being  n  slave  State. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  351. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  149. 

Importation  of  Alpacas. — Last  week  a  vessel  arrived  at 
New  York,  with  a  nook  of  42  Alpacas.  When  shipped 
at  Aspinwall,  the  Hock  luunbercd'  71:  but  owing  to  heavy 
weather  on  the  passage,  29  of  them  died.  These  ani- 
mals were  brought  from  the  Cordilleras  to  Guayaquil, 
and  from  thence  shipped  to  Panama,  and  to  Aspinwall 
by  railroad.  The  experiment  is  expected  to  prove  whe- 
ther the  Alpaca  can  be  domesticated  iu  the  U.  States. 

Breadstuff*. — The  following  were  the  quotations  in  the 
principal  markets  on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — Super- 
fine State  flour,  $4.20  a  $4.30  ;  extra  do.  $4.40  a  $4.65  ; 
Ohio,  from  $4.65  to  $5.40;  Southern,  $4.75  a  $5.00. 
The  range  of  prices  for  wheat  was  from  90  cts.  for  Chicago 
spring,  to  $1.40  for  choice  white  .Michigan;  yellow  and 
white  Southern  corn,  56  cts.  a  65  cts.  Philadelphia.— 
Standard  and  good  brands  of  flour,  $5.00  ;  extra  and 
fancy  brands,  $5.25  a  $6.50;  good  red  wheat,  $1.11; 
good  while,  $1.20  a  $1.24;  old  yellow  corn,  65  cts.; 
dry  new,  50  cU.  a  55  cts. ;  oals,  35  cts.  Baltimore. — 
City  Mills  Hour,  $4.50;  Ohio,  $4.75;  red  wheat,  $1.02 
a  $1.17;  white,  $1.15  a  $1.26;  corn,  40  cts.  a  48  cts. 
for  new  white,  aud  43  cts.  a  49  cts.  for  yellow. 

The  New  York  Banks,  arc  still  increasing  their  specie. 
On  the  19th.  they  held  $27,957,327,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  millions  during  the  week. 

Tvbaccn. — The  Methodists,  as  a  denomination,  appear 
to  be  making  open  war  upon  the  habil  of  using  tobacco. 


It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  conferences  has  determiu 
to  license  no  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  will  r 
forego  its  use  in  every  form  of  personal  indulgence, 
is  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  new  Methodist  Univi 
sity  of  Kansas,  that  no  professor  shall  be  employed,  w 
uses  tobacco. 

Peppermint. — The  Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  Republic 
says  that  H.  G.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons,  is  the  greatest  pi 
ducer  of  peppermint  in  the  world.  He  has  from  200 
300  acres  under  cultivation,  and  sells  to  the  amount 
$75,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  oil,  annually. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elizabeth  Lownes,  Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  I 
vol.  30;  from  S.  Chadburn,  C.  W.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 
J.  Brown,  C.  W.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualificatio! 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  i| 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattbkgood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Frieii 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Person 
will  be  held  on  Sixth-day,  First  month  1st,  1858,!. 
half  past  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  third  story  room 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'vj 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  Schou  | 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

BnuLAn  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farnlk 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superiutendencjl 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  j 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  Eleventh  month  19th,  at  Friends'  Mectin  | 
Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Isaac  Philips,  to  RacJB 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Jane  Maule,  late  of  Radnor,  jl 

laware  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Mahy,  wifW 
Joseph  Stanton,  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  the  48th  ■ 
of  her  age.    Giving  in  early  life,  evidence  of  submisj| 
to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her  heart,  sbe 
came  qualified  in  good  measure  to  take  her  allotted 
tion  of  service  in  the  church.    For  about  twelve  y 
past,  she  filled  the  station  of  elder,  and  was  couce 
not  only  for  the  advancement  of  Truth  in  its  var 
branches  of  our  christian  testimony,  but  also  to  proi 
good  order  in  the  church.    Being  confined  at  b 
through  the  effect  of  paralysis,  she  was  preserve 
cheerfulness  and  resignation,  remarking  on  one  occr 
that  "  the  greatest  privation  she  endured  was  the  I1 
unable  to  assemble  with  her  friends  for  the  perform 
of  Divine  worship  ;"  that  upon  a  close  inspection  ol 
state  of  her  mind,  "  she  saw  nothing  in  the  way  ofaciH 
ance."    A  few  hours  previous  to  her  death,  and  flftell 
had  given  to  her  children  pertinent  and  affectionate  c  * 
scl,  she  said,  (after  those  around  her  bed  thought  coB 
ousness  had  fled.)  "  Farewell,  farewTe!l,  my  dearandB 
sister,  Do  not  hold  me  ;  I  am  going  to  rest  and  pejH 
In  the  parting  moment,  those  present  were  remillj 
of  the  Scripture  declaration, — i(  The  ornament  of  a  i  » 
and  quiet  spirit  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  P"c™| 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1857,  at  her  ft 

dence  near  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  Kezia  Tomi.ixson,  ii* 
77th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Burlington  Moifl 
Keeling. 
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"Letters  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter, 
he  objects  of  interest  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vi- 
I  y  are  very  numerous.  I  shall  not  undertake  a 
n  ite  description,  which  is  better  left  to  those 
r'  have  more  time ;  and  who  come  here  with  the 
■  isite  qualifications,  and  under  circumstances 
ir  :h  are  more  favourable  to  extended  and  spe- 
5i j  inquiries.  — There  is  much  work  in  Jerusalem 
it'  its  vicinity  for  profound  scholars,  for  painters, 
[K»'3,  historians ; — a  work  which,  it  is  very  cer- 
ia.  cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed,  especially 
H>  r  as  relates  to  its  controverted  antiquities,  by 
kriiient  visitants.  There  are  men,  however,  who 
io'ie  time  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  task. 
Wiout  mentioning  all  the  names  which  I  now 
ha  in  my  mind,  I  will  only  say  here  that  Dr. 
Be  nson  of  our  own  country  has  made  a  good  and 
we  thorough  beginning,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
tude  of  the  fiiends  of  biblical  science  ;  and  fu- 
inquiries,  connected  with  the  same  ability  and 
en  :y,  will  throw  great  light  upon  these  interes- 
tin  topics.  At  the  same  time  I  think  there  may 
po.  bly  be  some  value  in  those  more  general  wri- 
uij  .  where  the  more  social  and  physical  are  min- 
■i  together. — I  shall  describe,  or  rather  make 
th(  ttempt  to  describe,  only  generally  and  briefly. 

) vent  one  day  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
in  jinpany  with  my  American  friends.  From 
thUeommanding  position,  we  endeavoured  to  ar- 
Tlih  and  fix  in  our  minds  the  objects  around  us. 
Wi,  an  estimated  height  of  more  than  two  thous- 
and eet  above  the  Mediterranean,  carrying  it  high 
MM;  Jerusalem,  this  celebrated  mountain,  which  in 
■M  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  was  favourable 
(I :  purpose.  Standing  on  that  part  of  the  sum- 
■Iwhich  is  occupied  by  the  chapel  of  the  Ascen- 
Aj—  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  by  its 
ers  to  be  erected  over  the  place  where  the 
ur  ascended, — we  gazed  with  deep  interest 
the  various  objects  which  here  presented 
selves  to  view.  Looking  in  one  direction,  we 
before  us  Jerusalem,  and  the  deep  ravines 
i  enclose  it  on  the  south  aDd  east,  and  the 
tains  which  arise  above  it  on  every  eide.  In 
her  direction  was  the  rough  and  elevated  re- 
bounded by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
ead  Sea,  and  by  the  mountains  of  Moab  be- 
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t  this  first  visit,  which  enabled  me  to  fix  in 
the  outlines  of  objects,  was  calculated  to 


satisfy  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Perhaps 
I  may  more  clearly  express  myself  thus.  The 
mind  went  out  to  the  objects;  but  the  influence  of 
the  objects  had  not  time  to  come  back,  and  to  write 
itself  upon  the  mind.  The  Mount  of  Olives  must 
take  its  own  time,  and  have  its  visitant  all  to  itself, 
in  order  to  make  present  and  to  convey  into  the 
soul  all  that  it  is  capable  of  revealing. 

This,  Isuppose,  will  be  easily  understood.  Places, 
as  well  as  Persons,  have  power.  Thoughts,  whose 
seeds  are  in  the  soul,  are  oftentimes  the  product 
and  the  out-growth  of  situations.  The  influence, 
which  such  situations  or  places  possess  over  the 
human  mind,  is  very  various  in  its  origin  ; — some- 
times from  the  greatness  of  nature  and  sometimes 
from  the  greatness  of  art; — sometimes  from  the 
power  which  they  still  hold,  and  not  unfrequently 
from  the  power  which  they  have  lost, — sometimes 
from  sympathy  with  the  living,  and  sometimes  from 
the  memory  of  the  Dead.  Many  are  the  places, 
which  thus  speak  to  the  soul,  either  with  a  natural 
or  associated  power. 

One  of  the  many  places  which  have  this  power 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — perhaps  as  much  so,  or 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  any  in  the  world, — is 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Irregular  in  its  surface,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  olives  and  fig  trees  still  grow- 
ing among  its  projecting  rocks,  it  adds  to  the  im- 
pressions which  naturally  attach  to  its  rough  and 
majestic  form,  the  power  which  it  derives  from  its 
history,  its  associations,  and  its  position. 

I  had  gone  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  had  rapidly  examined,  both  within  and  with- 
out its  walls,  the  various  objects  of  interest,  which 
the  pens  of  numerous  travellers  have  sufficiently 
made  known.  But  before  our  little  company  left 
the  city  on  our  way  to  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
on  the  route  preliminary  to  our  return  to  America, 
I  felt  a  secret  and  strong  desire  to  ascend  once 
more  the  Mountain  where  the  Saviour  had  so  often 
been; — and  aided  by  its  lofty  summit,  to  look  again 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  great  scenes  and  sufferings 
which  the  Scriptures  record.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  now  refer,  which  was  a  day  or  two  before 
our  departure,  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  go  alone 
This  solitary  visit,  like  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
parted friend,  harmonized  with  the  state  of  my  feel- 
ings ; — because  my  object  was,  not  to  converse  with 
men,  but  with  God,  nature,  history  and  eternity.  I 
easily  found  a  secluded  and  lofty  position  suited  to 
my  object ;  and  as  I  looked  abroad  from  that 
memorable  height,  I  felt  how  one  short  hour  could 
reproduce  and  live  over  again  the  growth  and  the 
decay,  the  agonies  and  triumphs  of  ages. 

Jerusalem,  as  it  is  now,  and  in  its  natural  features 
as  it  always  has  been,  was  all  before  me  : — a  place 
more  closely  associated  than  any  other  with  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  going  back  in  its  history  to 
the  early  periods  of  the  human  race.  Taken  by 
David  from  the  Jebusites,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  advancing  to  great  wealth  and 
splendor, — destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, — rebuilt 
in  the  times  of  Nehemiah, — captured  and  laid  waste 
by  the  Roman  armies  under  Pompey  the  great, — 
restored  and  beautified  by  Antipater  and  Herod, — 
destroyed  again  by  Titus  and  in  part  restored  by 


Adrian, — and  at  later  periods  succes  vely  cap- 


tured and  held  by  the  Persians,  Arabians,  Turks 
and  Crusaders,  it  still  stands,  amid  all  these  changes 
and  revolutions,  an  object  of  deep  interest  and  at- 
traction. 

Checking  this  natural  tendency  to  indulge  in 
historical  recollections,  that  I  might  the  better  un- 
derstand the  place  which  gave  rise  to  them,  my 
eye  first  ran  along  the  circuit  of  its  beautiful  but 
irregular  walls ;  and  then  glancing  rapidly  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  and  over  the  steep  rocky 
heights  beyond  it,  rested  upon  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  great  structure,  a  sad 
memorial  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Jerusalem 
has  been  subject,  is  built  within  the  present  walls 
of  the  city  on  the  eastern  side,  and  overlooks  the 
abrupt,  rocky  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; — occupying 
the  top  of  that  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  place  where  Abraham  was  directed  to 
offer  up  Isaac.  The  place,  which  is  occupied  by 
this  imposing  Mohammedan  edifice,  is  the  precise 
spot,  which  was  occupied  in  other  times,  and  under 
other  and  different  influences,  by  the  great  temple 
of  Solomon. 

Imagination,  which  controls  time  as  well  as 
places,  and  has  the  power  of  changing  and  re- 
modeling all  things,  was  not  slow  in  banishing  the 
mosque  and  in  remodeling  and  replacing  the  tem- 
ple.   It  was  there,  I  said  to  myself,  that  the  won- 
derful structure  stood,  of  which  I  had  read  so 
much  in  my  childhood ;  and  which,  described  in 
history  and  rendered  visible  in  paintings,  had  be- 
come a  part  of  my  thoughts  and  dreams ; — on  the 
place  which  is  now  before  me  ; — the  place,  ascer- 
tained and  identified  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
antiquarians ;  and  which,  as  I  looked  upon  it  in  its 
marked  and  imposing  outlines,  seemed  to  me  to 
carry  the  evidence  of  its  historic  claims  in  itself. 
It  was  there,  then,  that  the  great  edifice  was  erec- 
ted,— the  "Lord's  house,"  shining  in  cedar  and 
gold,  which  required  a  nation's  wealth  in  building, 
which  held  the  ark  and  tables  of  the  covenant  and 
the  cherubims  of  glory ;  and  which,  by  its  history, 
its  position,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  became 
the  central  and  controlling  element  in  that  system 
of  religion,  which  was  superseded  by  the  mission 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ.    The  subterranean 
crypts,  arches  and  gates,  and  the  immense  blocks 
of  granite,  constituting  together  the  vast  substruc- 
tions which  still  remain, — some  above  ground  and 
some  below, — but  which  will  be  likely  to  be  better 
known  in  the  explorations  of  future  times, — furnish 
evidence,  that  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  the  glory 
both  of  the  first  and  second  temple,  and  of  the 
wealth  and  skill  of  the  times  of  Solomon,  is  no  ex- 
aggeration. 

As  the  traveller  stands  upon  the  mount  of  Olives 
the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  Jerusalem,  at 
least  in  its  essential  outlines,  is  restored  and  made 
present  to  his  eye.  Following  the  attractions  of 
sight  and  memory,  and  crossing  the  deep  Tyropceon 
valley,  which,  however,  is  now  nearly  filled  up  and 
is  hardly  perceptible  from  this  elevated  position,  he 
next  ascends  the  hill  of  Zion.  Here,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bethlehem  gate  is  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  standing  in  grandeur  to  the  present 
hour, — whose  strong  foundations  hardly  less  im- 
movable than  the  mountain  itself,  carry  the  mind 
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back  to  distant  ages.  Some  antiquarians  assign 
the  laying  of  these  massive  foundations  to  the  his- 
toric era  of  king  David.  Beyond  the  wall,  and 
within  the  court  or  enclosed  area  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan Mosque,  is  David's  tomb.  "  His  sepulchre," 
Bays  the  apostle  Peter,  "  is  with  us  unto  this  day." 
Around  the  tomb  are  still  cultivated  fields.  The 
denunciations  of  prophesy  are  fulfilled.  The  plough- 
share has  passed  over  the  summit  of  Zion. 

(To  be  continued..) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  love." 

(Concluded  from  page  11G.) 
"  There  is  another  dangerous  snare,  which  the 
enemy  seeks  to  catch  young  people  in,  that  is  the 
fellowship  and  friendship  of  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess with  us.  By  this  some  of  our  youth,  giving  way 
to  frequent  walking  and  conversation  with  them, 
have  been  captivated  into  unequal  marriages  by 
priests,  who,  with  sorrow  it  may  be  spoken,  mind 
their  gain  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  youth 
they  thus  couple  together.  Ministers  for  God 
ought  to  give  every  parent  their  right  in  the  dis- 
posing of  their  children.  The  want  of  this  hath 
brought  many  a  hoary  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  [and  has]  also  occasioned  many  a  distracted 
languishing  family  in  the  Protestant  nations.  I 
must  say  to  all  who  have  been  privy  to  such  hid- 
den  thievish  matches,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
answer  to  Almighty  God,  or  to  such  wronged  pa- 
rents. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Be  warned,  take  the  apostle's 
advice, — 'Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked, a  believer  with 
an  unbeliever.'  Such  things,  though  they  may  be 
sweet  to  the  taste,  yet  we  have  seen  it  bitter  in  the 
going  down.  Those  who  have,  for  want  of  watch- 
lulness,  been  prevailed  upon  to  an  unequal  yoking, 
coming  to  a  sight  of  their  youthful  folly,  and  hav- 
ing children,  how  bitter  it  hath  been  to  them,  when 
they  could  not  have  them  brought  up  in  that  faith, 
where  they  believe  salvation  is  most  surely  to  be 
obtained.  Strife  hath  thereupon  followed,  many 
times  causing  great  distraction  between  husband 
and  wife,  with  whom  nothing  should  be  but  love. 

"  That  young  people  may  be  preserved  out  of 
this  and  all  other  evil,  shun  bad  company  as  infec- 
tious both  to  souls  and  body,  and  let  your  spare 
hours  be  spent  in  religious  company,  or  retirement, 
reading  or  meditating  on  heavenly  subjects,  of 
which  you  are  blessed  with  variety.  So  shall  you 
come  up  in  favour  with  God,  and  all  religious  pco- 
ple  ;  which  that  you  may  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my 
soul. 

"  Now  a  few  words  to  those  young  men  and  wo- 
DUD,  who,  like  noble  Joseph,  from  your  childhood, 
have  feared  God,  and  obeyed  your  parents,  resist- 
in.'  temptations  inwardly  and  outwardly.  To  you 
II  Qod's  love  large;  upon  your  heads  is  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph.  Oh!  you  blossoming  boughs, 
whose  ripe  fruits  will  be  '  holiness  to  the  Lord,' — 
you  who  have  been  afflicted  to  sec  your  brethren 
and  sisters  miss  their  way,  pray  for  their  return, 
and  wbi  n  any  do,  ma  t  them  w  ith  joy  !  It  is  you 
whose  branches  shall  spread  over  the  wall  of  op- 
po-ition.  In  the  power  of  the  Lord,  [ye  shall]  be 
enabled  to  tread  upon  scorpions,  and  overcome  evil 
spirits.  The  Lord  IS  calling  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Sion,  to  arise  and  work;  yea,  thresh  t in- 
world  of  wickedness.  He  will  make  your  horns 
iron,  and  your  hoofs  as  brass ;  you  shall  go  forth 
in  his  name,  as  silver  trumpets  to  the  nations, 
w  hich  yet  He  in  idolatrous  darkness.  Your  wisdom 
shall  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  carnally  wise 
men  of  this  world,  and  bring  to  naught  the  under- 
Standing  of  the  prudent.  It  is  the  Lord  s  will,  that 
the  earth  should  be  filled  with  his  living  knowledge. 


Faithful  sons  and  daughters,  keep  in  humility,  out 
of  self-conceit,  and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you,  as 
he  was  with  your  faithful  elders.  You  shall  be  a 
royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  our  God.  To  his 
powerful  protection  I  leave  you,  sincerely  suppli- 
cating the  Lord,  that  the  prodigal  maybe  brought 
home,  and  the  faithful  be  preserved  to  the  end  of 
time,  that  we  may  all  rest  in  those  glorious  man- 
sions, where  the  wicked  cannot  trouble,  but  our 
weary  souls  shall  be  at  rest,  praising  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

"  So  in  an  earnest  of  this  future  bliss,  I  rest  at 
this  time,  in  my  small  measure,  your  faithful  friend, 
and  well  wishing  sister,      Elizabeth  Jacob. 

"Written  in  the  City  of  Worcester, 
the  5th  of  the  Ninth  mo.,  1712." 

In  the  history  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  we  find  this  character  of  Eliza- 
beth Jacob.  She  was,  "through  her  obedience  to 
the  heavenly  call,  made  a  chosen  vessel  for  the  use 
of  her  Lord  and  Master,  fitted  by  his  power  and 
Spirit  for  his  work  and  service;  in  the  discharge 
of  which  she  greatly  desired  to  be  found  faithful 
and  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  being  fervently 
engaged  for  Truth's  prosperity,  and  the  promotion 
of  godliness  on  the  earth.  She  was  freely  given 
up  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  many  laborious  jour- 
neys, both  in  this  and  other  nations,  not  only 
in  her  youth,  but  even  in  her  advanced  years,  and 
when  attended  with  bodily  infirmities.  In  the 
year  1701,  she  travelled  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
thence  passed  over  into  Scotland,  and  had  good 
service  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  year  1705,  she  visited  Friends  in  divers  coun- 
ties in  England,  and  was  twice  at  London,  where 
she  had  large  and  satisfactory  meetirjgs.  In  the 
years  1711  and  1712,  she  visited  Friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  above  ten  months,  and  by  the  Lord's  power  was 
made  an  instrument  of  good  unto  many.  In  the 
year  1729,  she  visited  Friends  in  divers  counties  of 
England,  and  passed  over  to  Holland  in  Truth's 
service. 

"  She  had  a  clear  and  distinct  utterance  in  her 
ministry,  which  was  attended  with  great  reverence 
and  tenderness,  to  the  reaching  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  and  continued  lively  in  the  exercise  of  her 
gift  to  the  last.  She  was  fervent  and  weighty  in 
prayer,  and  a  good  example  in  conversation,  being 
preserved  by  the  Truth  in  circumspection  and  fear, 
yet  of  a  sweet  and  cheerful  spirit. ' 

The  memorial  issued  concerning  her  says,  she 
"  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  youth  amongst  us, 
many  of  whom  were  often  much  affected  by  her 
ministry."  "  In  her  late  years,  although  often  at- 
tended with  infirmities  of  body,  it  was  her  delight 
to  sec  and  visit  Friends." 

She  deceased  in  the  year  1739,  being  in  the  G5th 
year  of  her  age. 

Rich  Men, — It  w  ere  no  bad  comparison  to  liken 
mere  rich  men  to  camels  or  mules,  for  they  often 
pursue  their  devious  way  over  hills  and  mountains, 
laden  with  Indian  purple,  with  gems,  aromas  and 
generous  wines  upon  their  backs,  attended,  too,  by 
a  long  line  of  servants,  as  a  safeguard  on  their 
way.  Soon,  however,  they  come  to  their  evening 
halting-place,  and  forthwith  their  precious  burdens 
are  taken  from  their  backs,  and  they,  now  wearied 
and  stripped  of  their  burden  and  their  retinue  of 
slaves,  show  nothing  but  livid  marks  of  stripes. 
So,  also,  those  who  glitter  in  gold  and  purple  rai- 
ment, when  the  evening  of  life  comes  rushing  on 
them,  have  naught  to  show  but  marks  and  wouuds 
of  sin  impressed  upon  them  by  the  evil  use  of 
riches, — Augustine's  Sermon  on  Lazarus  and 
Dives. 


A  Pica  for  Snakes. — There  is  a  vulgar  preju  ji 
against  these  reptiles,  which,  however  easily  I 
counted  for,  is  both  unwise  and  unprofitable.  i< 
common  belief  that  the  first  tempter  assu  >,< 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  is  doubtless  the  ori<  a 
source  of  this  almost  universal  dread  of  sm|s 
Every  son  and  daughter  of  Eve  seems  to  ha 
special  license  to  bruise  the  head  of  ail  the  ser 
kind.    All  fear  them,  and  all  delight  in  their  /is 
truction,  whether  harmless  or  not.    The  venoijfti 
serpents  are  few,  and  the  attacks  of  these  are  r;jl; 
fatal.    The  copper-head,  the  rattlesnake,  anc(fc 
moccasin  are  troublesome  animals,  and  we  dtiio 
include  them  in  our  plea.    The  large  majorize 
the  varities  found  in  our  country  are  not  m 
harmless,  but  positive  helps  to  man  in  his  culpa 
tion  of  the  earth.    They  are  all  insect  eaters, p 
fairly  earn  their  right  to  live  by  the  good  jjfcj 
do.    The  black-snake,  the  adder,  and  the  stp 
snake  are  commonly  found  about  our  fields.  '|)e 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  fellows,  and  you  |ril 
find  it  as  well  stuffed  with  insects  as  that  o  th 
bird  whom  our  legislators  are  careiul  to  pijet 
with  the  arm  of  the  law.    While  the  bird i jar 
labouring  for  man  in  the  tree  tops,  and  devoife< 
the  moths  and  slugs  that  prey  upon  the  lea'ljKc 
plants,  the  snakes  are  busy  with  the  grubs  'ha 
infest  the  roots.    Their  favourite  shelters  arjoh 
walls,  stone  heaps,  ledges  and  neglected  h<  fee.' 
where  insects  resort  in  greatest  numbers  to  difisi 
their  eggs.    Here  also  the  serpents  breed, pi< 
cherish  their  young,  using  only  neglected  po 
of  the  field.    The  dread  which  man  has  of 
is  heartily  reciprocated,  and  even  the  venomtl 
is  believed,  only  use  their  fangs  in  self-de 
They  never  attack  man,  and  are  certain  to  1 
of  the  way  whenever  you  want  the  ground  for 
thing  else.    Ought  not  such  unobtrusive  help 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  to  have  protc 
They  are  a  part  of  that  army  of  labourers 
Providence  has  raised  up  to  keep  in  check  the 
tribes.    It  is  because  this  army  of  helpers 
warred  against  and  exterminated  by  man,  th! 
insects  are  multiplying  so  fast,  and  the  fruit  cb 
the  older  States  is  endangered  almost  every  s 
In  the  settlements,  the  birds,  snakes,  and  toac 
all  the  tribes  that  live  upon  insects  are  fori 
largest  numbers.    Here  orchards  always  pil 
the  finest  fruits.    But  as  settlers  come  inP1 
clear  up  the  country,  they  begin  a  war  of  exfc 
nation  upon  their  best  friends,  and  the  insectftl 
tiply  so  that  every  fruit  that  sets  in  orchfi 
garden  has  a  score  of  enemies  waiting  to  pu 
and  destroy  it.    The  balance,  which  nature 
ed  to  be  kept  up  between  her  several  trills 
creatures  is  destroyed.    It  is  evident,  therWl 
the  destruction  of  snakes,  so  common,  is  ncbi 
a  foolish  practice,  but  injurious  to  the  bestpt 
ests  of  the  farmer.    Why  not  let  them  sha» 
protection,  with  the  blue-bird  and  the  rob 
sparrow  and  the  wren,  and  if  necessary,  hav 
enacted  to  shield  them  from  harm. — Amcr. 
cidturist. 


tl 


U  I  til 

eta 


Good  Security. — "Uncle  Oliver,"  said  t\m 
tor  of  a  country  church  to  an  elderly  farmeiB 
flock,  "I  wish  you  would  carry  a  load  of  vm 

old  Mrs.  W  ,  the  widow  of  our  Christini  bi 

ther  who  lived  so  long  just  beyond  you  on  tljo 

to  D  ."  ''I  will  try  to  do  it,"  said  the  fpfl 

but  to  whom  shall  I  look  for  the  pay?"  "3 
said  the  pastor,  "when  you  first  go  home,  ttfii 
three  verses  of  the  forty-first  Psalm,  and  m>> 
you  want  any  better  security  for  payment,  M 
me."    It  was  but  a  few  days  after  that  !■< 
gentleman  met  his  pastor,  and  said  "I  like 'ft 
eurity  you  mentioned,  and  have  no  fear  thai 
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i  fail  me  in  time  of  need  ;  for  my  heart  so  felt  the 
;  assurance,  when  reading  it,  that  I  could  scarcely 
j  close  my  eyes  that  night." 


For  "  The  Friend," 

Discipline. 
There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
which  is  more  clearly  or  strongly  marked  by  the 
display  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power  than  the  in- 
titution  of  its  discipline  and  church  government. 
Whether  we  regard  its  simplicity  and  harmony  as 
i  whole,  and  in  its  several  parts,  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  individual  Christian  liberty  with  the  sub- 
>rdination  and  obedience  which  is  due  to  the  col- 
ective  church,  or  its  admirable  adaptation  to  pro- 
note  the  good  of  each  member,  and  the  welfare 
nd  due  authority  of  the  whole  body,  it  furnishes 
j  he  fullest  evidence  of  being  the  product  of  that 
risdoni  which  coineth  down  from  above,  which  is 
are,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
j  if  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
f!  -ithout  hypocrisy. 

|  Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  its  inci 
Client  provisions  were  first  introduced,  and  notwith- 
:unding  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
le  social  relations  of  civilized  life  during  that  pe- 
od,  the  increase  and  wide  spread  of  Friends,  the 
:tting  up  of  several  new  Yearly  Meetings,  each 
iving  the  power  to  alter  its  regulations,  the  dis- 
pline  has  been  found,  in  its  principal  features, 
•markably  adapted  to  meet  the  varying  circum- 
nces  of  the  Society,  and  continues  to  the  present 
ry  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  within  thirty  or 
rty  years  after  George  Fox  commenced  his  la- 
)urs. 

,J  These  facts  are  deeply  significant.  No  work  of 
?iman  contrivance,  or  which  was  dependent  on  the 
ercise  of  the  mere  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
uld  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  so  wonderful 
manner,  or  have  carried  the  Society  in  safety 
rough  the  convulsions  which  have  assailed  it. 
>r  is  it  a  less  forcible  and  convincing  proof  of  its 
vine  origin,  under  the  enlightening  influences  of 
5  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  minds  of  the  eminent 
:n  who  were  made  the  instruments  of  its  insti- 
ion,  that  its  faithful  administration  and  support 


the  following  remarks  of  Stephen  Crisp,  when  de- 
scribing his  own  state,  not  long  after  his  union  with 
the  Society.    He  says  : — 

"  The  more  I  came  to  feel  and  perceive  the  love 
of  God  and  his  goodness  to  me,  the  more  was  I 
humbl  d  and  bowed  in  my  mind  to  serve  him  and 


"  Then  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  recommend 
the  setting  up  of  five  monthly  meetings  of  men  and 
women  in  the  city  of  London,  besides  the  women's 
meetings  and  the  quarterly  meetings,  to  take  care 
of  God's  glory,  and  to  admonish  and  exhort  such 
as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not  accord- 


to  serve  the  least  of  his  people,  among  whom  I  |ing  to  truth.  For  whereas  Friends  had  only  quar- 
walked.  And  as  the  Word  of  wisdom  began  to  I  terly  meetings,  now  truth  was  spread,  and  Friends 
spring  in  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  grew,  so  (grown  more  numerous,  I  was  moved  to  recommend 


•e  been  blest  to  thousands  in  comforting  the  af- 
ted,  strengthening  the  weak,  steadying  the  wa- 
ing,  and  restoring  the  erring — while  the  history 
Friends  shows  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  has 
iely  contributed  to  their  prosperity  in  the  Truth, 
i  that  the  declension  or  revival  of  pure  religion 
.  godly  zeal  and  dedication  in  the  body  has  ever 
D  attended  with  a  corresponding  indifference 
I  disregard  of  the  discipline,  or  a  higher  value 
a  closer  observance  of  its  excellent  provisions, 
ilven  before  the  regular  organization  of  meet- 
5  for  discipline,  those  faithful  men  who  were 
rwards  engaged  in  its  establishment  and  exe- 
on,  felt  that  there  was  a  subordination  and 
eminent  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  his 
rit  led  into.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
d  was  a  God  of  order,  and  that  as  in  the  pri- 
ve  church,  so  among  them,  there  were  those 
,  by  faithfulness,  had  grown  up  to  be  fathers 
elders  aud  overseers  of  the  flock,  to  whom  re- 
I  t  and  obedience  in  the  Truth  were  due,  accord- 


ed . 


I  became  a  counsellor  of  them  that  were  tempted 
in  like  manner  as  I  had  been.  Yet  was  I  kept  so 
low  that  I  waited  to  receive  counsel  daily  from 
God,  and  from  those  that  were  over  me  in  the  Lord, 
and  were  in  Christ  before  me,  against  whom  I 
never  rebelled  nor  was  stubborn  ;  but  the  more  I 
was  kept  in  subjection  myself,  the  move  I  was  ena- 
bled to  help  the  weak  and  feeble  ones." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  period  after 
the  rise  of  the  Society,  in  which  the  members  were 
independent  of  each  other,  or  in  which  there  were 
not  the  order  and  subordination,  which  clearly  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Christ.  When,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
wisdom,  the  time  arrived  for  the  regular  organiza- 
tion and  settlement  of  meetings  for  discipline,  these 
principles  were  fully  ingrafted  into  the  system. 
While  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  those  assemblies 
was  freely  conceded  to  all  the  members,  and  each 
one  was  encouraged  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  religious  duty  in  them,  the  matter  of  the  com- 
pact forbade  the  idea  that  all,  whatever  their  spi- 
ritual attainments  or  experience,  were  entitled  to 
equal  authority  and  deference.  This  would  be  to 
subvert  the  order  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  fathers 
and  elders  who  are  declared  to  be  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honour,  and  to  whom  that  deference  and  re- 
spect is  due,  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  their 
works'  sake.  "  Likewise,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter, 
"  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder — 
yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be 
clothed  with  humility."  It  is  the  elders  whom  he 
exhorts  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly — not 
for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind,  neither  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ensamples 
to  the  flock — with  the  promise  that  when  the  Chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  they  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  When,  through 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  teachings,  and  the  pre- 
serving power  of  his  grace,  individuals  in  the 
church  have  grown  up  to  the  estate  of  strong  men 
and  fathers  in  Christ,  His  language  to  his  disciples 
is  applicable  to  them,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me,  and 
he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me." 

From  various  records  of  the  Society,  it  appears 
that  previous  to  1653  some  meetings  of  a  disci- 
plinary character  had  been  held  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  about  that  time  George  Fox  had 
written  some  directions  to  Friends  respecting  mar- 
riage and  other  matters  connected  with  the  well- 
ordering  of  the  Society.  Some  general  meetings 
were  also  held,  not  at  stated  times  and  places,  but 
at  the  appointment  of  George  Fox  or  some  of  his 
co-labourers,  and  the  benefit  of  them  was  apparent. 
The  Society  increasing,  and  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing over  and  caring  for  the  members  becoming 
greater,  meetings  were  held  quarterly  in  many 


to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  "  Obey  them  that  place0,  in  which  the  business  now  confided  to 


the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves.' 
je  was  no  interference  with  the  right  exercise  of 
ipiritual  gifts  bestowed.  Every  living  member, 
igh  but  a  child  in  religious  experience,  had  his 
>er  place  and  service,  and  not  only  liberty  in 
Truth,  but  encouragement  also,  to  fill  up  his 
sure  of  duty  under  the  leadings  of  the  great 
d  over  all.    This  Is  beautifully  illustrated  by 


monthly  meetings,  was  transacted. 

But  in  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  business  to  be  attended  to  was  so  great  that 
more  frequent  meetings,  and  embracing  a  smaller 
number  of  members,  was  necessary,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  monthly  meetings. 


Of  the  institution 
George  Fox  says  : — 


of  meetings  lor  discipline, 


the  setting  up  of  monthly  meetings  throughout  the 
nation.  And  the  Lord  opened  to  me  what  I  must 
do,  and  how  the  men's  and  women's  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings  should  be  ordered  and  estab- 
lished in  this  aud  other  nations ;  and  that  I  should 

write  to  those  where  I  came  not,  to  do  the  same." 

*  #  #  #  # 

"  Thus  were  the  men's  monthly  meetings  settled 
through  the  nation  ;  for  I  had  been  in  Berkshire 
before,  where  most  of  the  ancient  Friends  of  that 
country  were  in  prison ;  and  when  I  had  informed 
them  of  the  service  of  these  monthly  meetings, 
they  were  settled  amongst  them  also.  The  quarterly 
meetings  were  generally  settled  before.  I  wrote 
also  into  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Barbadoes, 
and  several  parts  of  America,  advising  Friends  to 
settle  their  men's  monthly  meetings  in  those  coun- 
tries. For  they  had  their  general  quarterly  meet- 
ings before ;  but  now  that  truth  was  increased 
amongst  them,  they  should  settle  monthly  meetings 
in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  which  first  con- 
vinced them.  Since  these  meetings  have  been 
settled,  many  mouths  have  been  opened  in  thanks- 
givings and  praise,  and  many  have  blessed  the 
Lord,  that  he  sent  me  forth  in  this  service ;  yea, 
with  tears  have  many  praised  him.  For  all  com- 
ing to  have  a  concern  and  care  for  God's  honour 
and  glory,  that  his  name  be  not  blasphemed,  which 
they  profess;  and  to  see  that  all  who  profess  the 
truth,  walk  in  the  truth,  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness, which  becomes  the  house  of  God,  and  that 
all  order  their  conversation  aright,  that  they  may 
see  the  salvation  of  God  ;  all  having  this  care  upon 
them  for  God's  glory,  and  being  exercised  in  his 
holy  power  and  Spirit,  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
life  and  gospel  of  Jesus,  they  may  all  see  and  know, 
possess  and  partake  of  the  government  of  Christ, 
of  the  increase  of  which  there  is  to  be  no  end. 
Thus  the  Lord's  everlasting  renown  and  praise  is 
set  up  in  every  one's  heart  that  is  faithful ;  so  that 
we  can  say  the  gospel  order  established  amongst 
us  is  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  of  and  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  and  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  or- 
der of  the  gospel,  which  is  from  Christ  the  heavenly 
man,  is  above  all  the  orders  of  men  in  the  fall, 
whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or  apostatized  Christians, 
and  will  remain  when  they  are  gone.  For  the 
power  of  God,  which  is  the  everlasting  gospel,  was 
before  the  devil  was,  and  will  be  and  remain  for 
ever." 


The  English  Language. — The  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  says: — Dictionary  English  is  some- 
thing very  different  not  only  from  common  colloquial 
English,  but  even  from  that  of  ordinary  written 
composition.  Instead  of  about  40,000  words,  there 
is  probably  no  single  author  in  the  language  from 
whose  works  however  voluminous,  so  many  as  ten 
thousand  words  could  be  collected.  Of  the  40,000 
words  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  one  half 
that  arc  only  employed,  if  they  are  employed  at 
all,  qn  the  rarest  occasions.  We  should  any  of  us  be 
surprised  tp  find,  if  we  counted  them,  with  how  small 
a  number  of  words,  we  manage  to  express  all  that 
we  have  to  say,  either  with  the  lips  or  even  with 
the  pen.  Our  common  literary  English  probably 
hardly  amounts  to  10,000  words;  our  common 
spoken  English  hardly  to  5000. 
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Selected. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 
The  changing  seasons,  the  revolving  year, 
Have  brought  another  landmark  of  its  close, 
Which  tells  its  rapid  transit,  and  proclaims 
The  worth  of  time.    Methiuks  I  hear  its  knell 
Echoing  along  the  hollow  realms  of  space, 
As  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year  succeeds. 
'Twerc  solemn  work,  could  we  foretell  life's  close, 
To  count  its  waning  hours  ;  more  solemn  still 
The  task,  amid  a  dread  uncertainty. 
True  there's  a  time  for  man  upon  the  earth, 
Appointed,  fixed  by  heaven,  yet  of  that  time 
None  is  assured.    So  thick  do  dangers  crowd 
Our  pathway  to  the  tomb,  that  ere  we  think 
To  mark  our  progress  we  may  find  us  there. 

How  evanescent  are  the  charms  of  earth 

In  sight  of  things  eternal  !    How  absurd 

To  risk  the  future  on  the  dreams  of  sense  I 

Child  of  corruption  !    Heir  of  heaven  ! 

Let  not  indifference  enwrap  thy  soul 

In  fatal  slumbers,  but  awake  and  think 

What  thou  hast  been,  art  now,  and  soon  must  he  I 

Where  are  the  spirits  who  so  lately  filled 

The  stations  we  now  occupy?    Alas  ! 

l!orne  on  the  swift,  resistless  tide  of  time, 

They  have  commenced  an  immortality 

i  If  blest  or  sad  experience  ;  and  ere  long 

Their  record  and  their  fate  must  be  our  own. 

Soon  will  earth's  rising  populace  extend 

And  crowd  us  from  its  surface,  and  our  names 

And  places  be  unknown.    Where  then  will  be 

The  spirit's  resting-place,  the  sinner's  home? 

'Mid  thoughts  so  deeply  solemn  faith  can  rest 

On  God's  own  revelation.    Far  beyond 

The  veil  which  shuts  from  reason's  jaundiced  eye 

The  spirit's  destiny,  she  looks,  and  longs 

To  lift  the  soul  up  to  its  native  sky  ; 

And  while  she  feels  herself  alone  with  God, 

Encompassed  thick  by  mystery,  she  leaves 

The  eventful  future  to  His  high  control, 

And  learns  submission  where  she  dares  not  soar. 

As  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  year, 

We  look  at  that  departed,  let  us  mark 

The  wonders  of  His  grace,  who  crowns  onr  life 

With  countless  blessings,  and  our  souls  redeems. 

The  year  indeed  has  down,  but  what  a  train 

Of  revolution,  incident,  and  crime, 

Tells  its  prolific  course,  and  fills  the  page 

Of  its  historic  wonders  !    flow  its  hours 

Swell  into  value  infinite,  and  rise 

Above  conceptions  utmost  stretch  of  thought 

In  prospect  of  the  last  dread  scenes  of  timel 

Yes,  from  an  eminence  which  towers  beyond 

The  mists  of  sense,  we  can  retrace  thy  flight, 

And  contemplate  thy  swift  eventful  course, 

Departed  year  I 

Let  this  new  year 
Find  ns  prepared  to  enter  on  its  cares 
With  more  fidelity;  with  higher  hopes, 
And  happier  efforts  in  the  work  of  God. 
To  some  of  us,  'twill  doubtless  form  the  close 
Of  our  probation,  and  the  end  of  Time  ; 
May  it  to  each  of  us  most  richly  provo 
A  happy  year  indeed.    If  now  it  funis 
Our  hearts  at  peace  with  heaven,  and  us  the  heirs 
Of  joy  unspeakable,  may  all  its  hours 
As  they  roll  onward,  find  us  more  prepared 
To  enter  on  those  glories  of  the  blest 
Wh^ch  know  no  change.    If  still  the  slaves  of  sin 
It  finds  us,  mny  it  witness  our  release, 
And  form  our  yenr  of  jubilee  indeed, 
BMlIng  our  ransom  from  the  tempter's  power, 
Our  sonship  in  the  skies. 


the  art  when  it  was  applied  to  the  old  cathedral 
windows,  centuries  ago,  in  Europe. 


ings  for  worship  and  discipline,  being  a  solid  waitei \ 
therein,  and  a  serviceable  friend  in  the  Society  ir  j 
divers  respects;  much  concerned  for  peace  in  tht 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 
ANDREW  MOORE. 

Andrew  Moore  was  born  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, in  Ireland,  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  month,  1688. 
He  appears  to  have  been  born  of  believing  parents, 
and  soon  after  reaching  maturity,  he  connected 
himself  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  companion,  one 
concerned  to  unite  with  him  in  bringing  up  their 
offspring  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

In  the  year  1723,  he  with  his  family  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  bringing  a  certificate  of  unity  from 
Balanacrce  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  settled  him- 
self in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  religious  exercise  and  sober  example  recom- 
mending him  to  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  Friends 
of  that  Monthly  Meeting,  he  was,  soon  after  his 
settlement  there,  appointed  to  the  station  of  an 
elder.  In  which  station  he  was  continued,  when 
Sadsbury  was  established  as  a  Monthly  Meeting. 

His  labour  to  bring  up  his  family  in  a  consistent, 
godly  manner,  was  blessed  to  some  of  them,  and 
he  lived  to  see  them  fellow-labourers  in  the  mili- 
tant church,  a  comfort  to  him  and  a  blessing  to 
others.  His  friends  thus  characterize  him,  "He 
was  of  a  sober  life  and  conversation,  zealous  for 
good  order,  and  had  a  good  gift  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  was  serviceable.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  unity  of  the  brethren,  and  was  often 
made  instrumental  to  end  differences  amongst  his 
neighbours,  which  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  both 
by  Friends  and  others.  He  was  a  diligent  fre- 
quenter of  our  meetings,  and  exemplary  in  hum- 
ble waiting  therein." 

Being  sick  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  de- 
cease, he  was  concerned,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 


church, 


labouring 


to  restore  it  as  occasion  re^ 


quired." 

In  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  at  different  timeij 
visited  the  brethren  in  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  part  | 
of  Virginia,  and,  in  the  year  1753,  obtained  a  cer| 
tificate  for  religious  service  in  Carolina.    He  lei; 
home  to  perform  this  prospect  in  the  Eighth  montlji 
of  that  year,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  h  I 
was  taken  unwell.    The  disorder  increasing,  in  li 
few  days  be  was  removed  from  his  labour  in  thill 
church  militant.    He  departed  this  life  the  1st  ciji 
the  Nintb  month,  at  Pike  Creek,  in  Marylant  |1 
He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "greatly  missed  in  th  ji 
meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well  as  in  h  p 
family,  and  the  neighbourhood  where  he  dwelt  II 
He  was  aged  54  years,  and  had  been  a  ministc  it 
twenty-five  years.  | ' 


SUSANNA  HALES. 

Susanna  Greenwood  was  born  in  Kent  count  J 
on  the  Delaware,  about  the  year  1704.    Her  p; 
rents  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  s< 
called,  and  educated  her  in  that  profession.    In  tl 
19th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to  JoH 
Halliday,  or  Holliday,  who  was  a  member  of  til 
same  religious  community  with  herself.   They  we  I 
a  religious  couple  seeking  after  the  love  of  Goj 
and  the  things  which  appertain  to  everlasting  li|i 
and  salvation  more  than  earthly  prosperity  aij 
riches.    After  a  time  they  became  uneasy  with  tl 
outward  forms  and  superficial  performances  whii 
passed  for  religion  amongst  many  of  those  wi 
whom  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  could  not 
content  with  the  shadow,  lenging  earnestly  aft 
the  substance.    Seeking  after  life,  they  could  ta 
no  satisfaction  in  any  thing  short  of  the  enjo 
iuent  of  it.    Whilst  in  this  state  of  seeking  ai 
striving  after  spiritual  knowledge,  they  attend 
Friends'  meetings.    There  was  no  public  niinistr 
but  as  they  frequently  sat  in  silence,  they  receiv 
secret  satisfaction,  and  a  comfortable  hope 
awakened  in  their  minds,  that  they  should  inde 


JIow  the  r,<»  rss  of  ( 'o/oiiring  Class  was  JDis 
coverui. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Partners'  Club  of 
the  American  Institute,  Professor  Mnpcs  stated  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  art  of  staining  glass  was  un- 
known, when  nt  a  club  something  like  this,  only 

composed  of  mechanics  a  member  stated  he  had  1  Lamplcy,  who  was  for  many  years  hh'&ffeotiODate 
stained  glass  blue  with  cobalt;  and  another,  that  help-meet,  and  also  after  a  few  years  a  serviceable 
he  could  colour  it  red  with  case,  but  not  blue  ;  until  j  member  of  Newark  Monthly  Meeting, 
finally  others  came  forward  with  their  facts  applied  j  About  the  year  1728,  he  received  a  gift  in  the 
to  other  colours,  and  when  all  were  combined,  the  ministry,  which,  as  he  exercised  it  faithfully,  was 
result  was  a  mass  of  facts  that  has  produced  the  (increased  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
beautiful  combinations  of  coloured  glass,  equalling  |  church.    "He  was  exemplary  in  attending  uieet- 


tunity  to  give  good  advice  and  counsel  to  those  fifd  that  Truth  and  substance  they  so  much  I 

sired.    Soon  afterwards  that  able  and  fervent  l  to 
nister  of  the  gospel,  William  Hammons,  remov 
into  the  limits  of  the  meeting  which  they  attend< 
"  whose  powerful  ministry  was  very  serviceable 
confirming  them  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel." 

Being  convinced  of  the  truth  as  held  by  Fricn 
they  were  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  nieetiijfe 
and  being  of  circumspect  life,  and  consistent  < 
portment,  they  were,  in  the  year  1742,  receb 
into  membership  amongst  them.  They  both 
came  serviceable  in  religious  Society,  especia  v 
Susanna,  who  received,  in  the  year  1745,  a  p 
cious  gilt  in  the  ministry.  Her  public  labours 
that  line,  were  mostly  short;  but  being  very 
voury,  they  were  acceptable,  and  "  nell  approi 
of  by  sensible  Friends." 

In  the  year  1746,  she  was  left  a  widow 
many  children.    In  the  oversight  of  these,  and  ado 
the  ordering  in  her  family,  she  was  greatly 
voured  with  best  wisdom,  so  that  her  friends 
admiration  of  the  wonderful  prudence  and  mans 
nient  displayed,  say,  it  "  was  singularly  remar 
ble."    She  remained  a  widow  for  two  years,  »l 
she  married  Joseph  Hales,  "  a  man  of  good  esteijau 
amongst  Friends,  and  serviceable  in  the  Socic  tj 

"  She  lived  with  her  last  husband  about 
years,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  Eleventh  nioi 
1753,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age;  much  mis 
by  the  meeting,  and  neighbours,  as  well  as  by  «i 
husband  and  children." 


about  him.  He  departed  this  life  the  5th  day  of 
the  Seventh  month,  1753,  aged  sixty-five  years ; 
"  been  much  missed  by  his  wife,  and  family,  and 
our  meeting." 

AARON  HUGHES. 

Aaron  Hughes,  of  Stony  Brook,  West  Jersey, 
was  an  overseer  and  elder  in  the  church,  and 
"  very  serviceable."  He  was  a  hospitable  enter- 
tainer of  ministering  Friends,  and  kind  in  accom- 
panying them  to  neighbouring  meetings.  He  was 
"  of  an  exemplary  conversation."  He  deceased 
Seventh  mo.  17th,  1753,  being  in  the  53d  year  of 
his  age. 

THOMAS  HOLINQSWORTH. 

Thomas  Hollingsworth,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hol- 
lingsworth,  was  born  near  Newark,  in  Newcastle 
county,  on  Delaware,  Twelfth  month  23d,  1698. 
Educated  as  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  by 
piously  concerned  parents,  and  having  his  under- 
standing opened  by  Divine  grace  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  truth,  he  received  it,  and  dwelt  in  it.  In 
the  Twelfth  month,  1722,  he  was  married  to  .Judith 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 


'•  His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
Kut  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven." 

jft  »*  *  •  *  t<  i#"  1 

"  And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

It  is  seldom  a  book  is  met  with  more  beautifully 
illustrating  these  pathetic  lines,  than  the  "  Domes- 
tic Potraiture"  of  Legh  Richmond.  By  it  we  are 
informed,  "  His  first  object  was  to  make  home  the 
happiest  place  for  his  children  ;  to  render  them 
independent  of  foreign  alliances  in  their  pursuits 
and  friendships  ;  and  so  to  interest  them  in  domes- 
tic enjoyments  as  to  preclude  the  feeling  too  com- 
mon in  young  people,  of  restlessness  and  longing  to 
leave  their  own  firesides,  and  wander  abroad  in 
search  of  pleasure  and  employment.  In  this  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  his  family  and  engage  their  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  he  so  completely  succeeded, 
that  every  member  of  it  left  home  with  regret,  even 
on  an  occasional  visit,  and  returned  to  Turvey  with 
| fond  anticipation — as  to  the  place  of  their  trea- 
sures." 

With  him  "it  was  a  maxim  that  the  mind 
(needed  not  idleness  nor  frivolity  to  restore  its  ac- 
tivities, or  fit  it  for  graver  studies,  but  might  always 
ifind  a  sufficient  relaxation  in  variety;"  and  his 
ijsuccess  in  associating  some  useful  pursuit  with  the 
(jrecreations  of  his  young  people,  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  in  this  respect. 

The  principal  characterestic  however,  of  his 
■mode  of  education,  was  the  piety  infused  into  every 
(employment  or  pleasure.  Whether  in  the  field 
llor  in  the  museum,  or  whether  he  examined  what 
Wwas  beautiful  to  the  eye,  *  *  whether  he  made 
Man  experiment  or  related  an  event — every  thing  was 
Iponnected  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that  of  his  chi- 
ldren with  Him  who  giveth  all  things  richly  to  en- 
§joy ;  every  thing  afforded  him  an  illustration  of 
ijsome  religious  truth,  or  was  employed  to  inspire 
i|5ome  devout  affection.  His  happy  manner  in  com- 
Ifbining  instruction  with  amusement  appears  from 
•two  specimens.  The  first  of  these,  is  a  meditation 
Ipn  the  wonders  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  which  he 
Ipresented  to  his  daughter  F — ,  with  a  view  to  en- 
Igage  her  attentions  to  this  simple  and  elegant  in- 
llitrument."  "  See  my  dear  F — ,  what  this  new 
illiscovcry  may  do  to  improve  our  heads  and 
jiiearts." 

i  "  I  took  up  my  kaleidoscope  and  as  I  viewed 
lU'ith  delight  the  extraordinary  succession  of  beau- 
liful  images  which  it  presented  to  my  sight,  I  was 
■itruck — 

I  "  With  the  singular  phenomenon  of  perfect  order 
■being  invariably  produced  out  of  perfect  disorder, 
me  that,  as  by  magical  influence,  confusion  and  ir- 
regularity seemed  to  become  the  prolific  parents  of 
lymmetry  and  beauty." 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  universality  of  its 
J  doption  would  imperceptibly  lead  to  the  cultiva- 
lion  of  the  principles  of  taste,  elegance  and  beauty 

*  and  that  from  the  philosopher  and  artist 
|  own  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  community." 

I  admired  the  effects  produced  by  new  and  va- 
lied  combinations  of  colours  as  well  as  of  forms.  The 
nalysis  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  here  atten- 
ed  with  unprecedented  facility  and  advantage." 

•  #  #  *  *  # 

1 1  saw  a  vast  accession  to  the  sources  of  inven- 
I  on  in  its  application  to  the  elegant  arts  and  nianu- 
jictures  and  the  consequent  growth  of  a  more  pol- 
hed  and  highly  cultivated  state."    *  * 
"  I  thought  that  God  was  very  good  to  afford 


and  permit  so  gratifying  a  source  of  recreation  to 
all  ranks  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  arising  partly 
from  the  exhibition  of  so  much  loveliness  to  that 
sense  of  sight  which  he  has  formed,  and  partly 
from  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  of  reason 
and  taste  in  meditation  upon  the  beautiful  vision  !" 

"  I  laid  my  kaleidoscope  down  and  thought  of  the 
adorable  attributes  of  Him  from  whom  all  bles- 
sings earthly  and  heavenly  flow." 

"  I  took  up  my  kaleidoscope  again  and  was  led 
to  think." 

"  Here  I  seem  to  see  on  the  one  hand  the  ruin 
and  disorder  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  other, 
the  marvellous  influence  of  grace  in  producing  out 
of  these  materials  order,  beauty  and  restoration." 

"  My  instrument  I  compared  to  a  telescope  glass 
which  faith  and  hope  put  into  my  hand ;  I  saw 
through  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  world  and  our  life 
in  it,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  tribulation,  strange 
revolutions  and  mysterious  complexities.  Through 
the  other  I  beheld  promised  delights,  heavenly  re- 
alities, beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  wilderness  bloom- 
ing like  the  rose.    I  took  the  hint  and  saw  reasons 

°  ..... 
for  resignation,  contentment  and  patient  waiting 

for  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 

"  I  observed  as  I  gently  turned  my  instrument 
round,  how  quickly  the  pleasures  of  sense  vanish- 
ed ;  the  phantom  which  delighted  me  but  a  mo- 
ment before  was  gone — for  ever  gone,  irrecovera- 
ble lost !  Let  me  not  then,  said  1,  set  my  heart  on 
that  which  so  quickly  taketh  wing  and  fleeth  away 
— such  is  the  world  and  its  delights."    *  * 

"  When  I  look  at  my  little  fragments  of  glass 
and  stones,  and  observe  how  from  such  apparently 
despicable  materials  such  beauty  and  symmetry 
arise,  I  learn  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  to  count  nothing  unworthy  of  my  notice.  1 
learn  how  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  base  things  of 
this  world,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence."    *  * 

"  I  laid  down  my  kaleidoscope  that  I  might 
praise  and  pray  to  the  author  of  my  mercies.'* 

"  The  next  article  was  composed  to  fix  the 
solar  system  in  the  memory ;  for  which  purpose 
he  turned  it  into  verse." 

"  In  this  instance  also  it  may  be  observed,  how 
steadily  he  kept  in  view  his  ulterior  design  of 
raising  the  mind  from  the  visible  heavens  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  him  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  but  whose  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  whose  majesty  wisdom  and  good- 
ness shine  forth  in  the  things  that  are  made." 

"  He  used  frequently  to  repeat  'The  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad.'  He  would  observe,  'Astro 
nomy  fills  the  mind  with  the  most  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  the  magnificence  of  the  Deity,  and  sinks 
us  down  and  humbles  us  to  the  dust  with  a  sense 
of  our  own  utter  insignificance ;  sensations  mingled 
with  others  of  a  sweet  and  tender  character  in 
the  survey  of  his  benevolence.'" 

"  To  gratify  curiosity,  only,  in  the  study  of  the 
creatures,  is  to  lose  sight  of  their  end  in  relation  to 
man.  I  would  have  my  dear  children  see  God  in 
everything.  It  is  not  merely  a  transitory  emotion 
I  wish  to  raise  in  their  minds,  but  a  habit  of  re 
ferring  in  all  they  see  to  their  Maker  with  delight 
and  reverence." 

"  Many  advantages  (continues  the  editor  of  the 
Domestic  Portraiture)  were  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  popular  science  into  my  friend's  family 
circle  as  an  amusement;  a  dislike  of  low  and  vul 
gar  pursuits  was  inspired,  an  occupation  found  for 
every  moment,  and  materials  procured  for  useful 
conversation  in  their  private  intercourse  :  full  em- 
ployment and  improving  pursuits  are  favourable  to 


morality  and  religion  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  allow 
children  even  in  their  pastimes  to  be  more  chil- 
dish than  a  childish  age  requires.  The  notion  is 
injurious  to  them,  that  a  waste  of  time  is  felicity, 
and  its  profitable  employment  an  ungrateful  ne- 
cessity. *  *  It  was  my  friends  anxious  desire 
and  sedulous  endeavour  to  get  the  heart  on  the 
side  of  truth,  to  infuse  an  innocent  prepossession 
in  its  favour,  and  make  duty  enjoyment.  It  was 
often  said  by  the  members  of  his  family,  '  We  love 
religion,  because  we  see  (father)  so  lovely  and  hap- 
py under  its  influence." 

Penna.,  Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1857. 


For  "  The  Friend."  ' 

J£ruplio?i  of  a  Volcano. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  science  M.  A.  Percey  pre- 
sented an  interesting  account  of  this  terrific  phe- 
nomenon, as  witnessed  in  the  larger  of  the  Sanguy 
Islands,  situated  near  the  Celebes  Islands,  not  far 
from  Borneo,  by  A.  F.  Jansen,  the  Dutch  resident 
at  Manado,  who  has  sent  an  official  account  of  it 
to  his  Government.    "  For  several  years  past  the 
volcano  Awoe  had  given  no  signs  of  an  approaching 
eruption,  except  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  occa- 
sionally ;  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared, 
and  had  extended  their  rice  fields  to  the  very 
slopes  of  the  mountain.    On  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  March,  however,  a  violent  detonation  announced 
an  impending  eruption,  and  immediately  afterwards 
torrents  of  lava  came  rolling  down  the  steeps,  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  their  way,  and  causing  the 
waters  of  the  sea  to  boil  wherever  they  touched 
them.    Springs  of  hot  water  broke  out  in  several 
places,  scorching  and  destroying  whatever  the  lava 
had  spared.    Agitated  as  if  by  a  submarine  earth- 
quake, the  waves  of  the  sea  rose  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  at  length,  overstepping  the  shore,  partly 
quenched  the  flames  occasioned  by  the  lava.  Mean- 
while violent  claps  of  thunder  rent  the  sky ;  a  black 
column  of  stones  and  ashes  was  vomited  from  the 
crater,  and  fell  in  a  dense  shower  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.    The  darkness  was  impenetrable, 
save  when  broken  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 
The  dwellings  and  crops  that  had  escaped  the 
flames  were  buried  under  the  stones  and  ashes, 
while  the  lava,  arrested  here  and  there  by  local 
obstacles,  spread  itself  out  in  lakes  of  fire,  until, 
breaking  through  the  natural  dams  which  opposed 
its  progress,  it  continued  its  work  of  devastation 
with  renewed  impetus.    After  a  few  hours  this 
tumult  of  the  elements  subsided,  but  only  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  following  day,  when  the  shower  of 
ashes  became  so  dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  even 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Ashes  and  stones  were 
carried  over  by  a  violent  south-west  hurricane  to 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  a  distance  of  two  degrees 
(138  miles.) 

"About  a  fortnight  after,  on  the  17th,  a  fresh 
eruption  took  place,  causing  further  damage  on  an- 
other side,  and  the  volcano  then  subsided.  The 
villages  of  Taroena  and  Kandhar  escaped  with 
comparatively  little  damage  owing  to  a  series  of 
eminences  that  formed  a  barrier  to  the  lava;  but 
the  village  of  Kalougan  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  rich  plantations  and  forests  extending  along 
the  slope  of  the  Awoe,  running  between  Taroena 
and  Kandhar,  have  been  turned  into  a  desert, 
covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  and  intersected 
with  seven  large  streams  of  lava.  Had  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  two  villages  stayed  in  their  houses 
their  lives  would  have  been  spared  ;  as  it  was,  most 
of  them,  seized  with  panic,  had  fled  to  the  gardens 
and  fields,  thinking  themselves  safer  there;  but 
the  lava  soon  encircled  them,  or  overtook  those 
who  attempted  to  flee,  and  destroyed  every  soul. 
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The  number  of  dead  belonging  to  Taroena  was  722 
men  women  and  children ;  to  Kendhar  45  ;  to 
Taboekan  2,039.  Total  of  the  three  provinces, 
2,806  men,  women  and  children.  Of  the  fugitives 
most  of  those  who  did  not  lose  their  lives  lost  their 
senses,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  idiotism." 

 ♦  ♦  

For  "  The  Friend." 

"A  Man's  Happiness  Consists  not  in  tlio  Tilings  lie 
Possesses." 

A  Friend,  admiring  the  industry  and  manage- 
ment of  Abel  Thomas,  remarked  to  him,  "  I  sup- 
pose thou  art  growing  rich,  Abel!"  "No,"  said 
Abel  seriously,  "  /  have  been  mercifully  blessed 
with  many  losses."  And  a  similar  instance  of  the 
appreciation  of  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  in  the 
direction  of  the  outward  affairs  of  the  Lord's  de 
voted  and  faithful  children,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  their  settling  down  at  ease  in  their  pos 
sessions,  or  being  lifted  up  by  pride  into  a  feeling 
of  outward  independence,  is  related  of  Thomas  Shil- 
litoe,  who,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  under 
stood  he  had  inherited  a  large  estate,  replied  to 
this  effect,  "  My  good  Master  would  not  serve  me 
so,"  feeling,  no  doubt,  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  by  such  an  earthly 
prop,  and  desiring  rather  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
Him  whom  his  soul  loved,  and  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused  and  was  engaged  to  advance. 

When  we  consider  the  effect  of  riches  and  un 
interrupted  prosperity  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as 
exemplified  in  the  instances  of  those  who  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
them,  how  can  we  marvel  at  the  feeling  of  objec- 
tion to  the  possession  of  them,  or  at  the  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  with  outward  losses,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  instances.  "  By  faring 
deliciously  every  day,  men  may  become  indifferent 
to  the  evils  of  mankind,  the  troubles  of  the  bre- 
thren, the  cries  of  the  poor,  the  hungering  and  suf- 
fering of  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  and  alas ! 
what  is  more,  inapprehensive  of  the  slate  of'  their 
own  souls.  Where  covetousness  gets  possession  of 
the  heart,  it  will  let  no  good  principle  flourish  near 
it.  A  man  that  has  his  head  and  heart  taken  up 
with  worldly  concerns,  can  no  more  love  God  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,  than  a  man 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  can  be  looking  to- 
wards heaven  with  all  the  strength  of  his  sight." 

llow  many,  even  amongst  us,  appear  to  be  seek- 
ing and  cleaving  to  outward  possessions,  as  though 
they  expected  to  enjoy  and  retain  them  for  ever ; 
viewing]  with  apparently  deeper  iuterest  and  con- 
cern, the  validity  of  their  worldly  titles,  than  the 
danger  of  losing  an  eternal  inheritance  ;  and  trea- 
suring up  their  riches  to  leave  behind  them,  to  the 
Baorifioe  of  present  lawful  enjoyment,  to  the  closing 
up  of  their  hearts  against  the  demands  of  true 
charity — withholding  from  God,  the  Giver  of  all 
things,  the  first  fruits  of  their  increase,  of  which 
lie  hath  made  them  stewards,  and  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  light  and  life  of  Truth,  whereby  the 
?  jul  is  made  alive  unto  God,  their  merciful  Creator 
and  Preserver,  uuto  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
the  use  of  every  gift  aud  talent  bestowed  upon  us. 
Can  such  as  these  be  said  to  be  "  lay  ing  up  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come.'"  "How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 


snow,  they  are  found  in  large  numbers,  and  as 
they  are  thus  accustomed  to  cold  weather,  it  is 
believed  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
this  country,  particularly  that  of  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. They  are  very  hardy,  vigorous  animals, 
capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue,  and  of  being  sus- 
tained with  comparatively  little  food.  Those  ex- 
pected here  are  of  the  description  from  which  the 
alpaca  wool  is  obtained.  They  were  to  leave  Guay 
aquil  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  pro 
bably  shortly  arrive  in  this  country. — Ledger. 


Importation  of  Lb/mat. — Advices  were  recently 
received  in  New  York,  from  the  South  Pacific  coast, 
of  the  intended  shipment  to  this  country  of  110  to 
160  llamas,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  These 
animals  are  cxtcn.-ively  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  their  wool.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  where  there  is  much 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  think  the  following  extract  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend"  at  the  present  time — it 
may  furnish  a  hint  to  the  benevolent : — 

"  I  believe  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  plundered 
of  much  of  that  peace,  which  a  beneficent  Creator 
designs  for  us  in  this  life,  through  yielding  to  a 
selfish  disposition,  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  our 
share  in  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  life. 
O,  may  I  ever  remain  willing  to  give  up  luxuries 
in  order  to  supply  others'  want  of  comforts;  and 
may  my  comforts  at  times  be  given  up  to  supply 
others'  want  of  necessaries;  and  that  even  my  ne- 
cessaries at  times  may  be  given  up  to  relieve  the 
extreme  distress  of  others,  is  what  I  crave,  from 
the  assurance  that  such  conduct  is  consistent  with 
the  true  Christian  character. —  Thomas  Shillitoe. 

A  Reader. 

Twelfth  mo.  15th,  1857. 


Bad  Books. — Some  one  has  well  said,  "  The  ruin 
of  a  country  is  not  the  blight  of  corn — the  weight 
and  impetuosity  of  bail-stones — it  is  not  the  inunda- 
tion and  storm — it  is  not  pestilence  and  famine :  a 
few  years,  perhaps  a  single  one,  may  cover  all  traces 
of  such  calamity ;  but  that  country  is  too  surely 
ruined,  in  which  morals  are  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  rising  generation."  We 
know  of  no  surer  or  swifter  road  to  ruin,  for  the 
youth  of  our  day,  than  the  reading  of  bad  books 
and  corrupt  papers.  No  youth  ever  escaped  the 
contaminating  effect  upon  his  mind  and  character 
of  once  reading  a  licentious  book.  The  memory 
of  its  scenes  will  come  back  upon  him  in  fearful 
and  odious  distinctness  in  after-years,  even  when 
by  God's  mercy  he  may  have  become  a  true  Chris- 
tian. They  will  haunt  his  hours  of  retirement  and 
devotion,  aud  obtrude  between  him  and  his  now 
reconciled  Saviour,  long  after  he  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  for  ever  their  recollection. 

We  verily  believe  that  the  communing  with  ob- 
scene books  aud  papers  is  in  some  respects  worse 
for  the  young,  with  their  warm  passions  and  lively 
imaginations,  than  the  occasional  meeting  of  even 
the  vilest  persons.  Actual  contact  with  the  vile 
reveals  the  effects  of  vice,  so  as  to  repel  the  youth 
not  yet  far  goue  in  iniquity ;  but  in  the  corrupting 
issues  of  the  press  to  which  we  allude,  the  odious 
features  of  vice  and  its  disastrous  effects  are  all 
kept  out  of  view,  while  its  transient  and  forbidden 
pleasures  are  artfully  presented  in  winning  phrase 
and  gentle  inuendo,  fascinating  but  ruinous  as  the 
syren's  song. 

We  warn,  entreat,  beseech  our  youth,  as  they 
value  purity  of  thoughts  and  purity  of  affection — 
as  they  desire  peace  of  mind  and  approval  of  con- 
science— as  they  prize  nobleness  of  character  and 
in  unsullied  reputatiou — as  they  hope  for  the  re- 
spect of  men  and  the  favour  of  God,  that  they  cast 
from  them  as  an  odious  and  leprous  thing,  every 
book,  paper,  picture,  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  exhibit  to  father,  mother,  or  sister.  You  caunot 
take  tire  in  your  bosom  and  not  be  burned. 

How  deep  the  depravity  of  the  makers  and  ven- 


ders of  such  soul  poison!  Their  aim  is  to  inflame 
the  imagination,  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  un- 
suspecting and  ignorant,  and  "thus  incite  them  to 
acts  which  are  sure  to  end  in  their  debasement  and 
ruin."  A  fearful  award  awaits  the  man  in  this 
world  and  the  next  who  can  thus  recklessly  scatter 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. — American  Messen- 
ger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Religions  Concern  for  the  Restoration  of  the 

Society  to  its  Primeval  State. 
Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — It  is  with  no  ordinary 
feelings,  and  after  much  painful  conflict  of  mind, 
on  account  of  the  low  standard  of  things  amongst 
us,  with  the  consequent  divisions  in  the  Society, 
that  I  desire  to  bring  before  your  view,  the  lamen- 
tably wide  contrast  between  what  Friends  once 
were  and  what  they  (alas  !  too  many)  now  are. 
It  is  very  clear  from  the  journals  and  writings  of 
our  early  Friends,  that  they  were  a  people — a 
living  remnant — whose  hearts  were  set,  without 
any  reserve,  to  serve  the  one  liviug  and  true  God. 
That  after  long  trial  of  the  various  professions  in 
the  reformed  churches,  they  were  well  assured  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  much  more  thorough 
reformation,  than  any  through  which  those  churches 
had  been  brought ;  and  that  whilst  no  sacrifice  on 
their  part  was  considered  too  great;  whilst  there 
was  no  reserve,  but  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  Light 
of  Truth  as  it  shone  upon  their  minds,  the  Lord 
did  graciously  aud  marvellously,  even  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, reveal  himself  unto  them,  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  doctrine  and  discipline ;  chasing  away  the 
darkness  of  the  night  of  apostacy  which  still  lin- 
gered over  the  many  sects  of  professing  Christians, 
but  giving  them  an  inward  seal  of  their  acceptance. 
A  living  and  powerful  ministry  arose  amongst  them, 
with  an  authority  that  thousands  were  unable  to 
resist,  the  Lord  revealing  the  states  of  the  people 
so  clearly  to  their  understanding,  that  their  words 
went  home  to  the  hearts,  like  those  of  one  former-  j 
ly,  "  Thou  art  the  man."    Oh  !  my  dear  Friends,  I 
I  could  write  much  of  what  they  were,  but  I  fear  I 
it  will  to  many  be  only  as  a  pleasant  picture.  They 
were  a  people  beyond  all  price ;  the  world  could 
not  buy  them,  for  they  were  redeemed  from  the 
love  thereof.    Neither  threateniugs,  nor  fines  and 
imprisonments,  cruel  torturing,  mocking  and  scourg-  ! 
ing,  nor  death  itself  could  deter  them  from  pur- 
suing the  path  of  duty.    They  stood  firm  through  j 
all,  like  the  doctrines  they  prcaclied,  uncftanged  I 
and  uncluingcable.    True,  they  were  a  plain,  sim-  • 
pie  and  peculiar  people;  neither  were  they  "reck- 
oned among  the  nations."    They  were  not  mixed  j 
"  amongst  the  people  ;"  and  except  they  were  sent, 
they  dwelt  alone.    But  alas !  how  is  it  now 1 
feel  sensible  I  have  no  need  to  attempt  to  write  01 
describe  the  state  we  are  in.    My  aim  is  to  arouse  | 
you  from  your  lethargy,  to  awake  you  as  out  of 
sleep,  lest,  whilst  you  maybe  wrapping  yourselves 
up  in  carnal  security,  like  the  Jews  formerly,  when 
they  boasted,  they  were  Abraham's  children,  and 
said  that  "  God  was  their  Father,"  whilst  they 
were  building  "  t/ie  tombs  of  the  Prophets"  you 
like  them  may  be  rejected.    They  were  rejected, 
and  the  Gentiles  brought  in.    So  now  the  Lord 
will  and  is  shaking  the  nations,  and  be  will  raise 
and  bring  forth  a  people  that  shall  "  show  forth 
his  praise."    May  all  such  as  mourn  and  weep 
in  secret  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  remember 
the  parable  of  our  Lord,  where  he  spoke  of  a  cer- 
tain man  who  sent  his  servants  to  bid  his  guests  to 
his  supper,  who  were  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  that  they  desired  to  be  excused,  and 
his  servants  were  sent  into  the  streets  and  lanes  ot 
the  city,  yea  to  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  as 
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it  -were,  to  compel  them  to  come  in,  for  none  of 
those  that  were  bidden  should  taste  of  his  supper, 
but  his  house  shall  be  filled.  S.  C. 

Caistor,  Lincoln  Co.,  Canada  West. 


The  proposed  ship  canal  Across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien. — The  Navy  Department  has  just  received 
Capt.  Paulding's  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.    The  report 
■  is  highly  favourable  to  the  project— the  climate,  as 
it  affects  labour,  being  the  ouly  difficulty  of  any 
►magnitude  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
isthmus  itself  seems  to  present  no  serious  obstacle 
f,to  science  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The 
I whole  extent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
l>cean  is  made  up  of  swamps,  hills  and  plains,  and 
i;he  highest  point  of  land  where  the  railroad  passes 
la  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet 
iibove  the  level  of  the  sea.    On  the  whole  route 
{most  if  not  all,  the  hills  through  which  the  canal 
t;.vould  pass  would  be  required  for  enbankments 
l>ver  the  plains  and  swamps.    The  length  from 
fthore  to  shore  is  forty-five  and  three-fourths  miles. 
|Che  prism  of  water  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
■'eet  wide  at  the  bottom,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Eeet  wide  at  surface,  and  thirty-one  feet  deep.  The 
'-,ocks  to  be  four  hundred  feet  in  clear  length  of 
t-hamber,  and  ninety  feet  in  clear  width.  The 
Summit  level  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
,-|.bove  mean  tide  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
■The  summit  cut  will  be  about  four  miles  long. 
4,fhe  deepest  cutting  on  this  level  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  average  depth  of 
I  Kbe  cut  will  be  forty-nine  feet.    The  river  Chagres 
I  li  ields  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  canal  at  all 
ileasons  of  the  year.    The  summit  level  will  be 
.  .-applied  by  a  feeder  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
IThich  will  tap  the  river  Chagres  about  twenty-one 
liiles  above  the  town  of  Cruces,  where  the  level 
H  the  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
Let  above  mean  tide,  and  about  thirty-five  feet 
j.bove  the  summit  level.    The  cost  of  this  canal 
.  icluding  the  requisite  harbor  improvements  at 
"  jach  end,  will  not  exceed  eighty  millions  of  dol 
i.rs.    The  bay  on  each  side  will  afford  ample 
.  loom  for  the  commerce  of  America  and  Europe. 
\\-Ledger. 


From  the  Friends'  Library. 

There  is  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
le  addresses  put  forth  by  John  Crook  to  Friends 
•.  his  day,  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and 
iunsel  that  may  be  profitable  to  all  at  the  present 
ae ;  it  is  I  think  worthy  of  being  revived  through 
(!e  columns  of  the  Friend. 

| "  Take  often  a  view  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  in  the 
and  what  effect  and  operation  it  had 
|  on  thee',  when  thou  wast  first  convinced  ;  how  low, 
|w  meek,  how- poor  in  spirit,  and  humble  in  heart 
d  mind;  making  thee  to  esteem  every  one  bet- 
than  thyself;  seeing  and  knowing  more  evil  in 
ly-sclf,  and  in  that  nature  by  which  thou  wast  a 
|ild  of  wrath,  than  in  all  the  world  beside,  as  in 
If  eye  at  that  day.    And  surely  experience  show 
i  unto  the  watchful,  that  that  nature  is  the  same 
Id  will  be  bringing  forth  the  same  fruits  again,  if 
]be  not  mastered,  and  ruled  over  by  the  pure 
Id  divine  [Spirit;]  which  made  the  apostle  say 
|er  his  conversion,  That  in  him,  that  is  to  say 
his  flesh,  was  no  good  thing  :  which  quickened 
|te  made  the  poor  disciples  cry  out  as  guilty  per- 
though  clear  from  the  act,  Master,  is  it  I  ? 
lit  I?  whilst  seared  Judas  takes  no  notice  of 
articular  intimation  given  by  Christ,  concerning 
Jiself,  who  told  him  plainly,  "  He  that  dipped 
$  I  finger  with  him  in  the  dish,  should  betray  him  f 


of  which  his  hard  heart  took  no  notice.  Again, — 
art  thou  as  careful  to  keep  the  truth  without 
blame,  as  at  the  beginning  ?  and  as  ready  to  res- 
tore the  fallen,  and  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
brother,  as  at  first  ?  Is  there  no  whispering,  evil 
speaking,  and  backbiting,  and  watching  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  searching  after  weaknesses  and  hal- 
ting in  some,  accounting  them  great  and  heinous 
miscarriages,  being  glad  of  them,  to  defame  those 
whom  thou  hast  a  mind  to  defame  ;  and  taking  no 
notice  of  greater  miscarriages  in  others,  whom  thou 
respectest,  and  wouldst  have  thought  well  of  ?  Durst 
thou  do  thus  in  the  beginning,  when  thou  wast 
first  convinced,  and  the  lively  quickening  spirit 
ruled  in  thee,  keeping  thy  spiritual  senses  always 
exercised,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil?  Thus 
let  every  one  try  themselves  with  the  measure  of 
truth,  that  they  may  see  whether  they  have  kept 
to  it  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

But  you  that  have  kept  your  habitations  with 
God,  and  close  to  the  truth,  bless  the  Lord  for  his 
oodness  unto  you :  for  if  he  had  not  kept  you, 
you  had  run  out,  and  miscarried,  as  well  as  others  ; 
for  you  do  not  bear  the  root,  hut  the  root  you. 
And  how  know  you,  but  you  have  been  spared  for 
such  a  time  as  this,  like  queen  Esther,  to  attend 
the  king's  presence,  that  you  may  be  instruments  to 
divert  the  evil  purposes  of  the  enemy  of  the  holy 
seed  ?  And  that  many,  fallen  into  their  snares 
and  temptations,  by  the  spirit  of  meekness  in  you, 
who  stand  by  faith,  might  be  restored,  to  the 
making  of  you  shine  more  gloriously  in  the  fir- 
mament of  God's  power,  through  the  converting  of 
many  from  the  evil  of  their  way.  Blessed  shall 
you  be  of  the  Lord,  who  are  found  diligent  in  this 
work.  For  this  is  my  testimony  for  the  Lord  this 
day,  that  another  gospel  shall  never  be  preached, 
to  gather  men  and  women  to  God  ;  for  it  is  the 
everlasting  gospel :  and  those  who  know  it  to  be 
the  gospel  of  their  salvation,  can  say,  that  there  is 
more  than  a  bare  opinion,  or  different  judgment 
between  them  and  others,  that  do  not  believe  in 
the  light  within,  that  lighteth  every  one  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world,  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  God, 
through  Christ,  from  whom  it  comes  :  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble for  one,  that  once  knew  the  truth  in  measure, 
and  after  departed  from  it,  to  think  as  slightly  of 
the  truth  as  those  that  never  knew  it.  It  was  not 
Dives,  but  Lazarus,  in  the  parable,  that  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage  into  Abraham's  bosom  ; 
while  Dives  thought  the  way  passable  at  pleasure. 
Nevertheless,  this  gospel  must  more  and  more 
spread  and  shine,  in  its  glory  and  beauty,  until 
the  man  of  sin  be  fully  discovered  in  all  minds  and 
hearts,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  be- 
come the  Lord's,  and  his  Christ's. 

"  Whatever  has  fallen  out,  or  shall  yet  be  suffered 
to  come  to  pass,  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  work 
of  this  gospel,  shall  in  the  conclusion  be  ordered  of 
God  to  work  together  for  its  advancement,  as  if 
such  things  had  never  been ;  for  those  flames  of 
fire,  which  are  and  shall  be  rendered  upon  those 
that  obey  not  the  gospel,  shall  make  those,  that 
are  sanctified  through  obedience  thereunto,  the  more 
to  glorify  God  :  and  the  perishing  of  others,  through 
unbelief,  shall  make  those  that  are  saved  through 
faith,  the  more  to  admire  the  riches  of  God's  love 
and  mercy  unto  them." 

"A  few  words  to  you,  little  children,  that  are  ready 
to  be  troubled,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  your  own  trials  increasing  upon  you,  and  it 
may  be  such  as  you  never  expected  to  meet  with  : 
saying  within  yourselves,  Have  I  forsaken  all  that 
is  near  and  dear  to  me  in  this  world,  to  embrace 
the  truth  't  Have  I  left  all  other  societies  and 
fellowships,  to  come  into  the  fellowship  of  truth  ; 
expecting  I  should  never  have  found  those,  pro- 


fessing the  same  truth  with  me,  and  such  as  were 
convinced  before  me,  to  differ  among  themselves  ; 
or  that  any  such  fruits  should  have  been  brought 
forth  by  any  that  profess  the  truth  ?  Nay,  saith 
some  weak  one,  I  would  have  thought  hardly  of 
such  in  time  of  my  profession,  as  not  fit  for  the 
fellowship  I  then  was  in.  I  know  the  enemy 
tempts  thee  sorely,  sometimes  by  raising  doubts 
in  thy  mind,  whether  it  be  truth  or  no,  which  thou 
hast  received  and  suffered  for ;  but  after  a  little 
combating  with  him  about  this,  thou  shakest  him 
off,  as  that  liar  which  from  the  beginning  thou 
wast  troubled  with.  But  then  he  comes  upon  thee, 
with  a  new  assault,  to  justify  this  man,  and  to  con- 
demn the  other ;  and  to  take  part  with  this  thing, 
and  to  condemn  the  other  ;  which  doth  so  bewil- 
der thy  mind,  and  darken  thy  understanding,  that 
thou  art  at  a  stand  what  to  do,  sometimes  liking, 
and  sometimes  disliking,  this  and  the  other  thing, 
the  enemy  suggesting  to  thee,  that  thou  hadst  bet- 
ter never  have  received  the  truth  :  and  thou  seest, 
saith  the  enemy  within,  what  thou  hast  gotten 
through  all  thy  hardships  and  sufferings ;  more 
trouble,  vexation,  and  disquieting  of  spirit,  than 
ever  thou  knewest  before  :  thou  resolving  at  some- 
times to  sit  still,  and  to  meddle  no  more,  and  nev- 
er to  come  to  meetings  with  God's  people  again, 
but  to  pass  away  thy  time  with  as  little  trouble  as 
thou  canst ;  thinking  sometimes  to  take  this  course, 
and  sometimes  the  other,  to  get  ease  to  thy  mind  ; 
or  else  to  mourn  away  thy  days  in  sorrow. 

"  I  have  this  to  say  to  thee,  thou  poor  soul ;  Keep 
thou  thy  own  habitation  with  God,  in  the  measure 
of  his  grace  committed  to  thee  ;  and  meddle  not 
with  other  men's  matters,  neither  those  that  are 
given  to  change.  Shut  out  all  that  would  interrupt, 
thy  communion  with  God,  and  with  his  people  that 
keep  their  minds  out  of  strife,  and  that  follow  those 
things  which  are  of  good  report,  and  which  make 
for  peace ;  these  things  follow.  And  keep  in  love 
with  all  those  that  love  the  truth,  and  are  tender 
of  it,  and  seek  its  advancement  above  all ;  who 
have  no  end  to  self,  nor  to  this  world,  nor  the  things 
of  it ;  but  urjto  purity  and  holiness,  and  a  close 
walking  with  God  in  Spirit ;  and  thy  temptations 
will  wear  away,  and  those  broken  bones  shall  be 
set  again  unto  a  firmer  union  with  God,  and  his 
truth  and  people,  than  ever  thou  wast  in  before. 
Then  the  broken  bones  shall  rejoice,  and  thou  con- 
clude, that  in  faithfulness  God  hath  suffered  thee  to 
be  tried,  that  thou  mayst  learn  obedience  by  all 
thou  hast  suffered  ;  and  understand,  that  it  was  to 
make  thee  abhor  thyself  more  than  ever  thou 
couldst  have  done,  had  not  these  thing  befallen 
thee ;  that,  with  Job,  thou  mayst  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 
which  will  reward  thee  double  for  all  thy  sufferings 
and  trials,  and  make  thee  keep  close  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  saints  for  ever:  that 
through  thy  experiences  many  wanderers  may  be 
converted  to  God,  and  thyself  established  in  his  bles- 
sed truth  for  ever,  and  become  a  pillar  in  God's 
house,  and  go  no  more  forth  ;  but  be  found  to  the 
praise  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  whose 
mercies,  wilt  thou  say,  endure  for  ever." 


Coal  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  coal  trade 
of  Great  Britain  is  becoming  quite  an  important 
branch  of  the  industrial  movements  of  that  king- 
dom. The  total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  ports 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  other  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  8,882,937  tons,  be- 
sides 37,296  tons  of  cinders,  and  189,843  tons  of 
culm.  A  new  article  of  fuel  appears  in  the  British 
parliamentary  returns,  called  "patent  fuel,"  much 
used  in  steam  navigation,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
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ported  coastwise  in  1 856,  86,335  tons.  The  grand 
total  of  coal  cinders  and  culm  exported  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856  was 
9,110,076  tons,  against  8,853,142  tons  in  1855. 

In  the  foreign  export  trade  the  total  quantities 
of  coals,  cinders  and  culm  exported  to  all  countries, 
including  British  colonies,  amounted  to  5,879,779 
tons  exclusive  of  69,462  tons  of  "patent  fuel,"  and 
the  declared  value  thereof  was  $14,133,910,  besides 
§213,240,  the  value  of  "patent  fuel." 

The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1855,  was 
4,976,902  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  12,231,705. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  countries  to 
which  coal  alone  was  exported  in  1856 
Countries. 

Egypt, 
Algeria, 
Aden, 
East  Indies, 


Tons. 
231,396 
136,491 
110,939 
456,419 
337,965 
451,720 
237,403 
1,152,125 


Tons. 
75,289 
26,578 
54,249 
128,594 
33,919 
33,698 
93,521 
94,336 


Australia, 
China, 

British  N.  Ame, 
British  W.  Ind, 
Other  W.  Ind,  124,530 
United  States,  230,938 
Brazil,  87,101 
Chili,  57,556 


Countries, 
liussia, 
Sweden, 
Norway, 
Denmark, 
Prussia, 
Hanse  Towns, 
Holland, 
France, 

Spain  and  Islds,  208,557 
Italy,  247,970 
Malta,  183,601 
Turkey,  255,402 

During  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
New  Granada,  only  136,594  tons,  at  a  value  of 
§677,420.  The  quantity  of  coal  imported,  into 
the  United  States  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  in  1856  was  883  tons  at  a  value 
of  84,978,  being  an  average  of  $4.64  per  ton. — 
Washington  Union. 
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We  must  ask  some  of  those  who  have  supplied 
us  so  liberally  with  matter  for  the  Journal,  to  have 
patience  with  us ;  we  shall  probably  soon  be  able 
to  find  room  for  all  the  contributions  we  have 
received. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  ult. 
The  effects  of  the  financial  panic  were  still  operating 
disastrously.  Many  more  failures  had  occurred,  includ- 
ing the  Worcester  Rank  of  Farley  k  Co.  The  bullion  in 
the  Ranks  of  England  and  of  France  had  materially  in- 
creased, and  the  latter  had  further  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount.  At  Hamburg,  business  and  finance  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  owing  to  the  general  break  up  of 
credit.  The  influence  of  the  American  panic  had  ex- 
tended os  far  as  Warsaw,  where  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers had  failed.  There  was  much  poverty  and  distress 
Among  the  operatives  in  England,  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  on  the  continent.  A  large  meeting  had 
been  held  in  London,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
favour  of  an  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
British  government.  The  steamship  Leviathan  was  be- 
ing moved  very  gradually  into  the  water.  The  Rank  of 
England  indemnity  bill  had  passed  Parliament  with  little 
opposition.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced 
thu  intention  of  government  to  ask  the  House  for  a  vote 
of  £5000  to  enable  Dr.  Livingstone  to  prosecute  his  dis- 
coveries in  Africn.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
depressed.  Soles  of  the  week,  20,300  bales,  the  range  of 
prices  being  from  6jrf.  to  6jrf.  Western  Canal  flour,  23*. 
a  25j. :  Philadelphia  nnd  Baltimore,  23*.  a  26». ;  yellow 
corn,  34«.  per  480  lbs.    Consols,  92. 

The  intelligence  from  India  brought  Calcutta  dates  to 
the  11th,  anil  Bombay  to  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month. 
Lucknow  was  still  closely  besieged  ;  the  insurgent  force 
around  it  was  estimated  at  70,000  men.  Owing  to  the 
closeness  of  the  siege,  the  only  message  received  from 
there  for  weeks  was  oue  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  three 
inches  squate,  nnd  most  adroitly  concealed.  The  Bri- 
tish force  at  that  time  was  greatly  reduced,  numbering 


not  more  than  1400,  beside  women,  children,  and  sick 
and  wounded.  It  was  still  hoped  they  might  hold  out 
until  a  sufficient  force  arrived  to  afford  relief.  English 
troops  were  arriving  in  India,  at  the  rate  of  2000  in  a 
week.  The  life  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  to  be  spared, 
the  officer  who  captured  him  having  given  a  pledge  to 
that  effect. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Tenth  mo.  30th,  state  that  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  the  assault  on  Canton.  The 
Rritish  and  French  Ministers  were  at  Hong  Kong.  The 
Chinese  government  has  demanded  of  Russia  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  Chinese  territory  of  which  that 
power  had  taken  possession  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amoor. 

On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  winter  had  set  in  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  much  severity.  The  Neva  was  firmly 
frozen. 

MEXICO. — On  the  17th  ult.,  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Federal  Congress  and  Su- 
preme Court  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  Presi- 
dent Comonfort  declared  absolute  Dictator,  with  power 
to  call  an  extraordinary  Congress.  This  bold  and  daring 
movement  was  planned  by  Comonfort,  and  then  entrusted 
to  General  Raez,  who  carried  it  into  execution,  without 
any  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Other 
municipalities  including  Vera  Cruz,  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  As  far  as  appeared, 
the  usurpation  would  be  submitted  to,  if  not  approved  by 
most  of  the  nation. 

NICARAGUA. — After  Walker  made  good  his  landing 
at  Point  Arenas,  he  despatched  an  expedition  up  the 
San  Juan,  which  effected  the  capture  of  Fort  Castillo 
and  several  river  steamers.  Walker  himself,  with  most 
of  his  company,  remained  at  Point  Arenas,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  supplies  and  men  from  the  United  States  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In  the  meantime 
several  United  States  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
Com.  Paulding,  arrived,  and  took  measures  for  arresting 
his  progress.  Having  made  such  a  disposition  of  his 
force  as  to  show  Walker  that  resistance  was  useless,  the 
commander  landed  about  400  men,  and  captured  him 
and  his  party,  without  bloodshed.  Walker  was  conveyed 
to  Aspiuwall,  and  from  thence  sent  to  New  York,  in  the 
steamship  Northern  Light  which  arrived  on  the  27th  ult. 
He  denies  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  navy  to  proceed  against 
him  in  this  manner,  and  claims  to  be  a  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zen, holding  the  office  of  President  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  capture  was  effected  ou  the  8th  ult.,  and  on  the 
12th,  the  prisoners,  except  Walker  and  his  secretary, 
were  sent  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Saratoga,  which 
immediately  got  under  weigh  for  Norfolk.  They  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  forty-one  officers  and  men.  The 
Costa  Ricans  and  Nicaraguans  have  not  yet  settled  their 
disputes,  respecting  the  boundary.  It  was  however  pre- 
sumed that  one  or  the  other  party  would  recapture  Fort 
Castillo,  which  was  held  by  about  fifty  of  the  filibusters. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — On  the  23d  ult.,  both 
Houses  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst.  The  affairs  of 
Kansas  and  Utah  were  under  discussion.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding the  delegate  from  Utah  from  a  scat  in  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  Wilson,  (Mass.,)  introduced  a  bill  to  se- 
cure to  actual  settlers  the  alternate  sections  of  public 
lands  reserved  in  grants  to  the  various  States  for  rail- 
roads. Johnson,  (Tenn.,)  introduced  a  bill  granting 
every  head  of  a  family,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  ou  condition  of  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation. 

Pennsylvania. — There  was  an  available  balance  in  the 
State  Treasury,  Eleventh  mo.  30th,  of  $528,100.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  amounted  to  $5,407,276,  of 
which  $2,035,809  was  for  interest  on  the  State  debt.  The 
payments  on  account  of  "  Public  Improvements,"  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  income  derived  from  them.  The  tax 
on  real  and  personal  estate  produced  $1,554,667,  canal 
and  railroad  tolls  $1,308,5!>8 — total  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  year,  $4,890,587.  In  their  report  to  the 
Auditor,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  the  Ranks  of  the  Slate 
report  their  condition  as  follows: — City  Ranks  held 
$2,001,535  in  specie ;  their  circulation  was  $2,601,008, 
and  their  debts  to  depositors  $12,097,319.  The  country 
Bonks  had  $2,462,361  in  specie,  with  a  circulation  of 
$8,837,355,  and  due  depositors  $4,324,220.  Aggregate 
of  specie  $4,463,916,  of  liabilities  to  noteholders  and 
depositors  $27,853,804. 

California. — The  steamship  Northern  Light,  on  her  last 
trip  from  Aspinwall  to  New  York,  brought  San  Francisco 
dotes  to  Twelfth  mo.  5th,  and  over  $2,000,000  in  gold. 
IIimw  rains  had  fallen  in  Colforuio.  The  miners,  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  had  become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
presence  of  Chinamen,  and  seemed  determined  on  their 
total  exclusion  from  the  mines.  Six  hundred  Chinese 
had  left  San  Francisco  in  vessels  bound  for  China.  By 


a  recent  census,  it  was  found  that  San  Francisco  con-  I 
tained  9024  children. 

Kansas. — The  Legislature,  after  a  short  session,  ad-  i 
journed.'  An  act  was  passed,  submitting  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
on  the  5th  inst.,  in  three  forms,  viz. :  first,  the  Consti- 
tution with  slavery  ;  second,  the  Constitution  without  I 
slavery;  and  third,  against  the  Constitution.    Another  i 
bill  was  passed,  calling  out  the  militia  to  preserve  peace  I 
at  the  election  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  appointing  a 
Major  General  and  nine  Brigadier  Generals  to  the  com-  |i 
mand  of  the  militia  ;  also  an  act  repealing  the  "  Rebel-  I 
lion  Act."    The  two  last  enactments  were  passed  over  ' 
the  Governor's  veto.    Gen.  Denver  had  arrived  at  the  I 
territorial  seat  of  government,  but  up  to  the  latest  dates  I 
had  not  superseded  Stanton.    An  outbreak  between  the  i 
Pro-slavery  and  Free  State  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
of  Fort  Scott,  had  occurred.    There  was  much  excite-  [ 
ment,  and  some  bloodshed. 

The  Utah  Expedition. — A  letterfrom  the  camp  at  Ham's 
Fork,  under  date  of  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  says,  it  had  been 
determined  to  push  forward  for  Salt  Lake  at  once.  The 
attempt  was  known  to  be  attended  with  danger,  as  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  great  basin  are  generally  at  that 
season  blocked  up  with  snow.  The  men  composing  the 
expedition,  were  mostly  in  good  health,  but  many  of 
their  animals  had  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  in  a 
poor  condition. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  393. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  149. 
The  Treasury  Notes,  shortly  to  be  issued,  will  bear 
three  per  cent,  interest.    They  are  to  be  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Lake  Disasters. — The  Chicago  (111.)  Press  states,  that 
the  gross  amount  of  property  lost  on  the  Lakes  during 
1857,  was  $1,920,315  ;  number  of  lives  lost  221 

Brcadsiuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  th 
28th  ult. ;  the  markets  very  dull.    New  York. — Southern 
flour,  $4.60  a  $4.85;  white  corn,  56  cts.  a  60  cts.  Bal- 
timore.— Red  wheat,  $1.02  a  $1  05;  white,  $1.10  a  $1.20 
yellow  corn,  48  cts.  a  52  cts.;  white,  45  cts.  a  48  cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  F.  Taber,  jr.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  30; 
Saml.  F.  Mott,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications  : 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  tlr 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  - 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Priucipal  Teacher  for  the  Girls:  Select  School  i 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maui  a  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i 
Tuncssassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a< 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Join.  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebbnezeb  Worth,  Marshal  ton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


; .: 


I 


Married,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1857,  at  Friends'  Meetin  td 
Upper  Darby.  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  George  B.  AllI 
of  Springfield,  and  Lydia  P.,  daughter  of  Nathan  at 
Jane  Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby. 


Died,  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  25th,  1857,  (3 
lielma  Morris  Smith,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Pear.-; 
and  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  ;  aged  5  years  and  4  montl1  tin] 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bunk. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter. 
It  was  here,  in  this  part  of  Jerusalem,  that  the 
jn  of  Jesse,  the  warrior  and  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
id  his  residence.  This,  then,  is  that  hill  of  Zion, 
hich  he  describes  in  his  own  matchless  lan- 
uage,  as  "  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
le  whole  earth."  This  is  the  place,  which  for 
ges  held  the  sword  and  the  seat  of  empire.  From 
is  mountain  rock,  which  lifts  its  southern  brow 
proudly  over  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
de  of  aggressive  war  has  been  scattered  and  dri- 
n  back.  Conquering  armies,  proud  to  obey  the 
reatest  king  of  Israel,  have  stood  upon  its  frown- 
ig  height. 

But  with  all  these  lofty  recollections,  thronging 
•ound  this  memorable  place,  I  could  not  suppress 
e  thought,  that  this  was  not  its  chief  honour.  It 
not  the  spear  but  the  lyre  of  David, 

"  The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept," 

hich  survives  most  deeply  and  distinctly  in  the 
emory  of  latter  generations.  The  hill  of  Zion 
ay  perish,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  of  the 
ngs  of  Zion — estimated  by  those  who  have  the 
le  insight  of  poetry  as  well  as  religious  feeling, 
-that  they  have  a  life  which  cannot  die. 
With  such  impressions,  I  must  confess,  that  my 
e  was  not  tired  in  looking  upon  the  spot,  which 
ve  origin  to  those  divine  songs  and  lyric  odes 
hch  bear  the  Psalmist's  name  ; — poems,  which 
lbody  with  such  mingled  simplicity  and  power 
e  various  forms  of  natural  and  religious  feeling 
natural  and  religious  truth,  that  they  descend  to 
J  level  of  the  understanding  and  heart  of  a  child, 
lile  at  the  same  time,  by  their  great  thoughts 
d  sublimity,  they  fill  and  satisfy  minds  of  the 
:atest  breadth  and  culture.  It  was  there  that 
gazed  upon  those  surrounding  heights  and 
mntains,  which  still  look  down  upon  his  burial 
ice.  It  was  there  that  he  walked  forth  at  night, 
d  looked  again  with  his  poetic  eye  upon  the  deep 
le  heavens,  which  he  had  watched  and  loved, 
en  in  early  life  he  tended  his  father's  flocks  in 
thlehem.  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
rk  of  thy  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
>u  hast  ordained  ;— What  is  man  that  thou  art 
ndful  of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
it  visit  him  ?" 

The  hill  of  Zion  is  often  regarded  as  the  type 
earthly  emblem  of  heaven.    And  why  should  it 


not  be  1  It  is  a  place,  which  is  lofty  and  imperial ; 
and  the  cavernous  depths  of  Gehenna,  hardly  less 
terrible  than  when  its  fire  and  smoke  ascended, 
are  still  far  below  it.  But  it  is  entitled  to  this 
distinction  and  lifts  the  mind  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elevation  ;  but 
still  more  because  it  is  the  hill  of  song.  Song  is 
truth,  uttered  in  harmony.  Heaven  is  what  it  is, 
because  nothing  enters  there  which  "  loveth  and 
maketh  a  lie,"  and  because  the  truth  which  enters 
and  is  embodied  within  it,  in  being  always  consis- 
tent with  itself,  has  no  discordant  sounds ;  but  is 
always  uttering,  by  the  very  necessities  of  its  na- 
ture, a  voice  which  is  full  of  melody.  Heaven, 
therefore,  whatever  other  attributes  may  attach  to 
it,  is  the  locality  of  whatever  is  highest  and  best  in 
the  conception  of  poetic  harmony.  And  hence  it 
is  natural  that  the  place  on  earth,  which  has  breath- 
ed forth  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  melodies,  should 
be  the  sign  and  emblem  of  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance. 

But  what  a  contrast  of  associations,  as  well  as 
of  height  and  depth,  may  be  seen  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. As  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  hill  of 
Zion,  we  look  down  almost  with  dizziness,  into  the 
deep  valley  which  bounds  it  on  the  south  and 
south-western  side  ; — the  valley  of  Hinnom  of  the 
Old  Testament; — the  Gehenna  of  the  New.  In 
this  valley  there  was  once  an  idolatrous  image  of 
the  heathen  god  Moloch,  who  exacted  from  his 
followers  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  his  cruel  wor- 
ship. In  those  sad  days  it  was  truly  the  place  of 
weeping  and  wailing.  Gloomy  and  terrible  in  it- 
self and  terrible  in  its  history  and  associations,  it 
was  afterwards  the  place  where  the  useless  and 
decaying  impurities  of  the  city,  including  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  and  malefactors,  were  collected 
together.  And  this  was  done,  so  frequently,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  fires,  which  were  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  them, 
were  kept  continually  burning.  This  is  no  place 
of  song.  This  is  no  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
world.  These  masses  of  corruption,  these  ever 
burning  fires,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  continually 
ascending,  furnish  the  terrible  figures,  which  are 
employed  by  the  writers  of  the  bible  to  indicate 
the  opposite  of  a  state  of  blessedness,  and  to  sha- 
dow forth  the  end  and  destiny  of  the  wicked. 

At  some  distance  from  Mount  Zion,  a  little 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  an- 
tiquarians profess  to  be  able  to  trace,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  modern  city,  is  the  rocky  height, 
surmounted  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  This  vast  church, 
which  in  itself'4s  a  history,  has  been  so  often  des- 
cribed in  its  length  and  breadth,  in  its  towering 
arches  and  columns,  that  I  will  say  nothing  in  re- 
lation to  it  so  far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned. 
The  church  is  adjusted  in  its  foundations,  to  the 
hill  and  rock  of  Calvary.  I  had  visited  it  before 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  I  had  as- 
cended the  successive  flights  of  steps,  which  led 
to  the  elevated  platform,  covering  the  portion  of 
the  rock  where  tiie  cross  is  said  to  have  been  placed, 
and  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  I  had 
gone  down  into  another  part  of  the  church  at  a 
little  distance,  anfl  seen  the  place  where  he  was 


buried.  A  small  chapel,  not  wanting  in  beauty 
is  built  over  it.  And  many  are  the  pilgrims,  from 
many  and  distant  lands,  that  kneel  beneath  it. 

At  such  a  time  and  amid  such  remembrances, 
I  must  confess  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  think  of 
painting  or  architecture,  of  Greek  or  Jew,  of  Sara- 
cen or  Roman,  of  Helena  or  Justinian, — not  even 
of  prophets  and  apostles, — but  only  of  that  one 
good  and  innocent  man — the  child  of  Mary  and 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God — whose  blood,  shed  upon 
the  elevated  rock,  may  be  said  to  have  re-adjusted 
heaven  and  earth,  by  cementing  once  more  the 
broken  links  of  love,  life  and  immortality. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that  some  biblical  an- 
tiquarians have  doubted,  whether  the  crucifixion 
took  place  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  will  not  undertake  to  reconcile 
and  measure  the  probabilities  of  a  question,  which 
a  life's  labours  would  not  be  sufficient  to  exhaust. 
But  seated  as  I  am,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  Jerusalem,  and  the  objects  around  it 
for  miles  in  extent  fully  in  view,  I  think  I  can 
say  without  impropriety,  even  if  there  is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  doubt  to  which  I  have  referred, that  my 
eyes  have  rested  beyond  a  question  upon  the  place 
where  this  great  transaction  actually  occurred. 
Whether  it  was  within  or  without  the  walls  of  the 
present  Jerusalem,  it  was  certainly  within  the 
field  of  vision,  as  I  look  outward  and  around  from 
this  overshadowing  height.  Situated  as  I  now  am, 
and  looking  upon  the  general  aspect  of  things 
without  always  being  certain  of  particulars,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  Son  of  God  led  to 
execution,  to  confine  myself  to  the  traditionary 
limits  of  the  Via  Dolorosa.  I  can  behold  the 
cross  erected,  whether  it  was  within  or  without  the 
measurements  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
My  mind,  without  accepting  or  rejecting  the  glasses 
of  tradition,  avails  itself  of  the  aid  which  this  lofty 
height  affords  me,  to  see  by  the  light  of  its  own 
intuitions,  and  to  adjust  its  own  localities.  And 
seeing  with  the  heart  also,  as  well  as  with  the 
outward  sight,  every  thing  becomes  a  reality.  The 
Divine  victim  is  before  me.  His  gushing  blood 
flows  down.  His  dying  voice  exclaims,  It  is  fin- 
ished. I  hear  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  tem- 
ple. I  see  the  quaking  and  the  rending  of  the  rocks. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  also  the  death  of  a 
great  and  venerated  system ; — a  system  which  had 
its  season  and  its  uses,  but  which  always  proclaim- 
ed itself  to  be  only  the  precursor  of  another  state 
of  things, — less  striking  in  the  form  but  more 
efficacious  in  the  spirit, — and  which  should  be 
better  suited  to  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
human  race.  And  that  sad  event,  witnessed  in 
the  very  place  which  my  eyes  now  behold;  while  it 
swept  away  the  priest,  the  altar  and  the  temple, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  building  up  of  the  inward 
temple  and  the  inagurationof  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  the  passing  away  of  the  old  system,  punish- 
ment found  the  fitting  occasion  to  vindicate  its 
claims  and  to  adjust  itself  to  crime.  And  a  great 
nation,  which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  retribution ;  and  the 
name  of  its  greatness  and  power  forever  passed  away. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Discipline. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  discipline  is,  that  although  it  re- 
strained and  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  members 
and  required  of  them  subordination  and  obedience, 
yet  its  adoption  met  with  general  acceptance  and 
cheerful  compliance.  The  seal  of  approbation  and 
sanction  was  graciously  vouchsafed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
the  Society,  numerous  as  it  had  become,  was  regu- 
larly organized  and  acting  under  its  provisions. 
George  Fox,  in  writing  about  the  discipline,  says: — 

"  My  Dear  Friends  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — 
All  you  that  are  gathered  in  his  holy  name,  know 
that  your  meetings  for  worship,  your  quarterly 
meetings,  monthly  meetings,  women's  meetings, 
and  yearly  meetings,  are  set  up  by  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God,  and  witnessed  by  his  Spirit 
and  power  in  your  hearts ;  and  by  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord  God  they  are  established  to 
you,  and  iu  the  power  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
you  arc  established  in  them.  The  Lord  God  hath 
with  his  Spirit  sealed  to  you  that  your  meetings  are 
of  his  ordering  and  gathering,  and  he  hath  owned 
them  by  honouring  you  with  his  blessed  presence 
in  them  ;  and  you  have  had  great  experience  of  his 
furnishing  you  with  wisdom,  life  and  power,  and 
heavenly  riches  from  his  treasure  and  fountain,  by 
which  many  thanks  and  praises  have  been  returned 
in  your  meetings  to  his  holy,  glorious  name.  He 
hath  Beaded  your  meetings  by  his  Spirit  to  you,  and 
that  your  gathering  together  hath  been  by  the 
Lord,  to  Christ  his  Son,  and  in  his  name,  and  not 
by  man.  So  the  Lord  hath  the  glory  and  praise 
of  them  and  in  them,  who  hath  upheld  you  and 
them  by  the  arm  of  his  power  against  all  opposers 
and  Laek>liders  and  their  slanderous  books  and 
tongues.  For  the  Lord's  power  and  seed  doth 
reign  over  them  all,  iu  which  he  doth  preserve  his 
sons  and  daughters  to  his  glory,  by  his  eternal  arm 
and  power,  iu  his  work  and  service,  as  a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  his  power,  without  being  weary 
or  fainting,  but  strong  iu  the  Lord,  and  valiant 
for  his  glorious  name  and  precious  Truth,  and  his 
pure  religion  ;  that  ye  may  serve  the  Lord  in  Christ 
Jesus,  your  rock  and  foundation,  in  your  age  and 
generation,  Amen." 

It  is  obvious  that  without  subordination  and 
obedience  to  rules,  there  could  be  no  government, 
civil  or  religious.  If  each  individual  in  a  commu- 
nity, or  if  a  small  number  of  its  members,  set  up 
his  or  their  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of 
the  collective  body,  or  if  the  inferior  refuse  to  de- 
fer and  submit  to  the  superior,  anarchy  and  con- 
lu-iun  must  be  the  result.  In  the  courts  of  law 
of  a  well-regulated  government,  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals are  subordinate  to,  and  must  be  ruled  by 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  judicial  authority, 
oodei  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted.  With- 
out this,  no  well-regulated  government  could  exist. 

Iu  meetings  for  di.-eipline,  the  principle  of  deci- 
sion is  widely  different  from  that  of  mere  secular 
bodies,  but  subordination  and  obedience  are  none 
the  le-s  ncccs-ary,  and  every  departure  from  them 
is  a  step,  however  small  it  may  be,  towards  the 
destruction  of  church  government.  The  will  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  manifested  by  his  Spirit 
to  th"  faithful  members,  i-»  the  ground  of  judgment, 
and  where  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  either 
between  an  inferior  meeting  and  its  superior,  or 
between  a  member  and  the  mectiug  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  all  ordinary  case*,  w  here  the  provi.-ions 
of  the  discipline  are  not  plainly  contravened  there- 
by, the  presumption  of  right  is  in  favour  of  the ' 
superior  over  the  inferior,  and  of  the  meeting  over! 
the  individual  member.    These  views  arc  clearly  | 


laid  down  by  the  early  writers  on  church  govern- 
ment in  the  Society.  The  introduction  to  our  own 
excellent  book  of  discipline  has  these  remarks,  viz  : 
"  As  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter  days, 
by  his  Spirit  and  power  to  gather  a  people  to  him- 
self, and  releasing  them  from  the  impositions  and 
teachings  of  men,  to  inspire  them  with  degrees  of 
the  same  universal  love  and  good-will,  by  which 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  ushered  in, 
these  have  been  engaged  to  meet  together  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  holy  Lawgiver,  as  also  for  the  exercise  of  a 
tender  care  over  each  other,  that  all  may  be  pre- 
served in  unity  of  faith  and  practice,  answerable  to 
the  description  which  He,  the  ever-blessed  Shep- 
herd, gave  of  his  flock ;  by  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another. 

"  For  this  important  end,  and  as  an  exterior 
hedge  of  preservation  to  us  against  the  many 
temptations  and  dangers,  to  which  our  situation  in 
the  world  exposes  us,  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Society  have  been  made  and  approved  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  following  now  iorm  our  code 
of  discipline. 

"  For  the  more  regular  and  effectual  support  of 
this  order  of  the  Society,  beside  the  usual  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  others  are  insti- 
tuted ;  such  as,  first — Preparative  meetings  which 
are  subordinate  to  the  monthly.  Second  — Monthly 
meetings,  each  of  which  commonly  consists  of  se- 
veral preparative  meetings,  all  subordinate  to  the 
Quarterly  meeting.  Third — Quarterly  meetings, 
each  of  which  consists  of  several  monthly  meet- 
ings ;  it  and  its  branches  being  under  the  direction 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which,  embracing  the 
w  hole,  its  decisions  are  obligatory  vpon  all." 

"  Asain — The  connection  and  subordination  of 
our  meetings  for  discipline  are  thus  : — Preparative 
meetings  are  accountable  to  the  monthly — monthly 
to  the  quarterly,  and  the  quarterly  to  the  Yearly 
meeting.  So  that  if  the  Yearly  Meeting  be  at  any 
time  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  any  infe- 
rior meeting,  or  a  quarterly  meeting  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  monthly  meetings,  or  a  monthly 
meeting  with  the  proceedings  of  either  of  its  pre- 
parative meetings,  such  meeting  or  meetings  are 
with  readiness  and  meekness  to  render  an  account 
thereof  when  required,  and  submit  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  its  respective  superior  meeting." 

Although  the  general  and  cordial  support  given 
to  the  discipline  at  its  first  institution  was  remark- 
able, yet  it  was  not  without  some  exceptions.  A 
few  individuals  who  had  risen  to  influence  in  the 
Society,  and  whose  services  and  sufferings  had 
gained  for  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  es- 
teem and  honour,  for  want  of  watchfulness  and 
humility  let  in  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
at  being  interfered  with  or  restrained.  They 
claimed  the  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  judgment  of  their  brethren,  and  envy- 
ing the  standing  and  authority  of  those  who  were 
over  them,  were  ready  to  say,  "Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  you?  I  lath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us  ?  Away  with  your  orders  and  prescrip- 
tions, and  leave  us  to  the  Light  within.  Must  we 
not  follow  that?"  The  appearance  of  this  evil 
spirit  of  suspicion,  jealousy  and  ranterism  caused 
deep  concern  to  many  faithful  brethren,  who  wrote 
to  w  arn  against  its  plausible  but  delusive  prctcn- 
sious. 

Thomas  EH  wood  says: — "  By  this  seemingly 
fair  and  specious  plea,  not  only  the  loose,  disorderly, 
factious  spirits  have  been  let  up  and  encouraged  to 
greater  boldness,  but  some  simple  and  well-mean- 
ing Friends  also,  not  seeing  the  design  of  Satan 
therein,  have  been  misled  thereby,  and  made  use 


of  by  the  enemy  and  the  more  subtle  of  his  in- 
struments to  oppose  the  good  order  of  Truth.': 
[He  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  when  these  found 
they  could  not  get  the  rule  and  carry  things  on  as 
they  pleased,]  "  they  set  themselves  in  a  heady, 
wilful  spirit  to  raise  disturbances  in  meetings  fin 
business,"  and  went  on  in  a  contentious  dissentirj 
spirit,  "  till  at  length  the  enemy  prevailed  so  faj 
upon  them,  as  to  work  them  by  degrees,  from  dis-fiffi 
content  to  prejudice,  then  to  enmity,  and  so  ail 
length  in  divers  places  to  an  open  defection,  apos-  fa 
tacy  and  separation." 

George  Fox  says  : — "  God  is  a  God  of  order  irpl 
his  whole  creation  and  in  his  church;  and  all  be- 
lievers  in  the  Light,  the  life  in  Christ,  that  pass  t\ 
from  death  to  life,  are  in  the  order  of  the  Holy  « 
Spirit,  power,  light,  life  and  government  of  Christ  w 
Jesus,  of  the  increase  whereof  there  is  no  end,  kit 
This  is  a  mystery  to  all  those  disorderly  people  whef  Ject 
have  written  and  printed  so  much  against  order  iky 
which  the  Lord's  power  and  Spirit  hath  brought  ^ 
forth  among  his  people.  And  you  that  cry  sc  b  « 
much  against  order,  is  it  not  manifest  that  yoi  ski 
have  gone  into  a  land  of  darkness,  thick  as  dark  i 
ness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  into  dis-  te 
order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness?  Is  noi  lion 
this  your  condition  as  seen  by  all  them  that  liv<  i 
and  walk  in  the  Truth,  and  whose  conversations  He 
are  according  to  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation?'  p 

Again  he  says,  "  All  you  that  feel  the  power  o 
God,  and  your  service  for  God  in  them,  both  me: 
and  women,  keep  your  meetings  in  the  power  o: 
God,  the  authority  of  them,  as  they  were  settled  ir 
it.    Then  will  ye  be  preserved  both  over  this  spirit 
that  opposes  them,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the  work' 
that  opposes  your  other  meetings,  for  it  is  all  on< 
in  the  ground,  and  would  bring  you  into  bondage 
Such  as  are  out  of  the  peaceable  Gospel,  oppose  ifel 
order;  and  are  out  of  the  faith  that  works  by  low 
out  of  the  wisdom  that  is  gentle,  easy  and  peace 
able,  &c,  and  out  of  the  kingdom  that  stands  hi 
peace  and  joy.    Therefore,  keep  over  that  spiril 
that  sows  discord  and  dissension,  and  would  drav 
you  from  your  habitation  and  possession  iu  the  or 
der  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  same  spirit  that  dc 
ceived  Adam  and  Eve,  by  which  they  lost  theh| 
habitation  in  righteousness  and  holiness  and  thei 
dominion." 

The  following  clauses  in  our  discipline  are  inuc 
to  the  point,  showing  that  the  same  views  hav 
been  maintained  to  the  present  time,  viz : — 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  if  auj 
in  membership  with  us  should  so  far  lose  the  sensi 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  Divine  love,  tin 
bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  as  to  foment,  en 
courage  or  promote  division  or  separation  amoiu 
us,  or  seek  to  beguile  and  draw  away  any  of  tin 
members  from  a  due  subjection  to  the  salutary  or 
der  a?id  discipline  established  iu  our  religious  So 
ciety,  they  should  be  speedily  treated  with  withou 
partiality  in  order  for  their  instruction  and  recovery 
and  if  they  are  not  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  then 
misconduct  as  to  condemn  the  same  to  the  satisfac 
tion  of  the  monthly  meeting,  they  should  be  test! 
tied  against." 

"If  any  one  shall  print  or  publish  any  writing  '= 
which  tends  to  excite  discord  or  disunity 
among  us,  .  .  .  such  person  should  be  com1 
plained  of  to  the  preparative  and  thence  to  tin 
monthly  meeting  they  belong  to,  and  if  they  an 
not  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct 
so  as  to  condemn  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  o 
the  meeting,  they  should  be  testified  against  as  op 
posed  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Society." 

Irritability  urges  us  to  take  a  step  as  much  to 
soon,  as  sloth  docs  too  late. 
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(Continued  from  page  126.) 

The  second  objection  we  believe  to  be  the  real 
bar  in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  equ  il  rights  with  themselves,  because  it  appeals 
directly  to  their  selfishness.  They  fear  that  if 
women  read  newspapers,  talk  politics,  and  grow 
2xcited  about  elections,  they  will  be  less  devoted 
;o  tbeir  lords  and  masters,  when  they  return  home 
rom  the  shop  and  counting-house  ;  will  let  their 
Backings  go  in  holes,  and  their  shirts  buttonless, 
ivhilst  engaged  iu  conning  the  previous  evenings 
i>ratory  in  Independence  Square,  or  in  reading  Sena- 
tor Smith's  speech,  on  the  tariff  question.  These 
ssumptions,  we  regard  as  entirely  gratuitous.  Do 
laen  find  themselves  less  capable  of  carrying  on 
iheir  farming  or  mercantile  pursuits,  during  our 
(lection  canvass  than  at  other  times  ?  It  is  true 
jihey  read  the  newspapers  more,  but  they  do  not 
|eglect  their  business  on  that  account.  Most  of 
Is  have  many  leisure  minutes  during  each  day 
i  hen  in  ordinary  seasons  we  do  absolutely  nothing, 
ja  times  of  unusual  business  pressure,  by  filling  up 
jiese  idle  moments  we  can  perform  the  same 
(mount  of  reading,  and  yet  accomplish  an  extra 
jisk  of  work.  The  case  would  be  precisely  the 
►me  with  women,  if  they  had  new  objects  to  en- 
ress  their  attention.  In  the  higher  and  middle 
ijasses  of  society  indeed,  it  is  a  serious  evil,  that 
joruen  and  young  girls  especially,  have  not  enough 
bcupation  to  keep  off  ennui ;  and  the  study  and 
tnsideration  of  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  im- 
;j>rtance  as  human  government,  would  have  a  most 
Ifneficial  effect  on  minds  otherwise  enorossed  in 

I 

lie  frivolous  pursuits  of  fashion,  or  in  the  perusal 
Ij  modern  romances.    As  to  the  alleged  hardening 
ludency  of  the  proposed  change  on  the  female 
jj.aracter,  let  any  of  us  call  to  mind  some  queenly 
J|l  ladies,  (of  whom  there  are  a  few  specimens  in 
Imost  every  circle,)  that  we  have  known,  whose 
ilarged  minds,  stored  with  information  on  gene- 
11  as  well  as  domestic  subjects,  enables  them  to 
In  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  men,  in  conver- 
■Ition  upon  affairs  either  of  church  or  state,  and 
■amine  whether  they  have  suffered  any  deteriora- 
In  in  those  delicate  attributes  that  we  esteem 
|;>re  especially  feminine.    Have  they  not  fulfilled 
i  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  as  faithfully  as 
wise  whose  ideas  never  reached  beyond  the  kitchen 
1  the  nursery ;  and  yet  have  retained  all  the 
|«manly  sensibility  and  refinement  that  could  be 
ired  by  the  most  fastidious  1    We  believe  the 
ct  would  be  to  exchange  the  maudlin  and  worth- 
sentimentality  consequent  upon  novel  reading 
ich  is  now  so  prevalent,  for  a  healthy  sympathy 
h  the  real  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  and 
lore  elevating  intercourse  with  the  stronger  sex. 
to  the  mere  act  of  voting,  there  should  be  a 
arate  poll  provided  expressly  for  women,  to 
ich  they  could  resort  with  as  much  or  more 
priety  than  they  now  go  to  their  places  of  wor- 
to  the  Post  Office,  or  to  public  lectures, 
uale  suffrage  is  no  new  thing  in  this  country,  as 
?as  permitted  and  exercised  in  New  Jersey  until 
letime  early  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
it  was  arbitrarily  wrested  from  them,  by  the  same 
which  disfranchised  the  free  coloured  people, 
nnce  commencing  this  article,  we  have  met 
a  an  essay  on  the  "  Enfranchisement  of  Women" 
he  "  Westminster  Review"  for  1857,  being  a 
iew  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  women 
1  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
ng  their  legal  rights.    The  review  in  question 
es  our  own  views  of  the  subject  so  logically  and 
•ibly,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
:ion  of  it. 


"  Not  only  to  the  democracy  of  America,  the 
claim  of  women  to  civil  and  political  equality 
makes  an  irresistible  appeal,  but  also  to  those  radi- 
cals and  chartists  in  theBritish  Islands,  and  demo- 
crats on  the  continent,  who  claim  what  is  called 
universal  suffrage  as  an  inherent  right,  unjustly 
and  oppressively  withheld  from  them.  For  with 
what  truth  or  rationality  could  it  be  termed  uni- 
versal, whilst  half  the  human  species  remain  exclu- 
ded from  it  ?  To  declare  that  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  right  of  all,  and  demand  it  only  for 
a  part — the  part,  namely,  to  which  the  claimant 
himself  belongs,  is  to  renounce  even  the  appear- 
ance of  principle.  The  chartist  who  denies  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women,  is  a  chartist  only  because  he 
is  not  a  lord  ;  he  is  one  of  those  levellers  who 
would  level  only  down  to  themselves." 

"  Even  those  who  do  not  look  upon  a  voice  in  the 
government  as  a  matter  of  personal  right,  nor 
profess  principles  which  require  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  all,  have  usually  traditional  maxims 
of  political  justice  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  exclusion  of  all  women  from  the 
common  rights  of  citizenship.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
English  freedom,  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  be  co-extensive.  Even  under  the  laws 
which  give  the  wife's  property  to  the  husband,  there 
are  many  unmarried  women  who  pay  taxes.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  all  persons  should  be  tried  by  their 


peers;  yet  women  whenever  tried,  are  tried  by 
male  judges,  and  a  male  jury.  To  foreigners,  the 
law  accords  the  privilege  of  claiming  that  half  the 
jury  should  be  composed  of  themselves  ;  not  so 
to  women.  Apart  from  maxims  of  detail,  which 
represent  local  and  national,  rather  than  universal 
ideas,  it  is  an  acknowledged  dictate  of  justice,  to 
make  no  degrading  distinctions  without  necessity. 
In  all  things  the  presumption  should  be  on  the 
side  of  equality.  A  reason  must  be  given  why 
anything  should  be  permitted  to  one  person  and 
interdicted  to  another.  But  when  that  which  is 
interdicted,  includes  nearly  everything  wThich  those 
to  whom  it  is  permitted  most  prize,  and  to  be  de- 
prived of  they  feel  to  be  most  insulting  ;  when  not 
only  political  liberty,  but  personal  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, is  the  prerogative  of  a  caste ;  when  even  in 
the  exercise  of  industry,  almost  all  employments 
which  task  the  higher  faculties  in  an  important 
field,  which  lead  to  distinction,  riches,  or  even 
pecuniary  independence,  are  fenced  round  as  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  predominant  section, — 
scarcely  any  doors  being  left  open  to  the  dependent 
class,  except  such  as  all  who  can  enter  elsewhere 
disdainfully  pass  by;  the  miserable  expediencies 
which  are  advanced  as  excuses  for  so  grossly  par- 
tial a  dispensation,  would  not  be  sufficient,  even  if 
they  were  real,  to  render  it  other  than  a  flagrant  in- 
justice. Women  never  have  had  equal  rights  with 
men.  The  claim  on  their  behalf,  of  the  common 
rights  of  mankind,  is  looked  upon  as  being  barred 
by  universal  practice.  This  strongest  of  prejudices, 
the  prejucice  against  what  is  new  and  unknown, 
has,  indeed,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  lost  much  of 
its  force ;  if  it  had  not,  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  prevailing  against  it.  Over  three-fourths  of 
the  habitable  world,  even  at  this  day,  the  answer 
'  it  has  always  been  so,'  closes  all  discussion.  But 
it  is  the  boast  of  modern  Europeans,  and  of  their 
American  kindred,  that  they  know  and  do  many 
things  which  their  forefathers  neither  knew  nor 
did  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  unquestionable 
point  of  superiority  in  the  present  above  former 
ages,  that  habit  is  not  now  the  tyrant  it  formerly 
was  over  opinions  and  modes  of  action,  and  that 
the  worship  of  custom  is  a  declining  idolatry.  In 
the  present  case,  the  prejudice  of  custom  is  dqubt- 


less  on  the  unjust  side.    Great  thinkers,  indeed,  at 
different  times,  from  Plato  to  Condorcet,  besides 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  the  present  age, 
have  made  emphatic  protests  in  favour  of  the 
equality  of  women.    And  there  have  been  volun- 
tary societies,  religious  or  secular,  of  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  the  most  known,  by  whom 
that  principle  is  recognized.    But  there  has  been 
no  political  community  or  nation  in  which  by  law 
and  usage,  women  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  po- 
itical  and  civil  inferiority.    In  the  ancient  world 
the  same  fact  was  alleged  with  equal  truth,  in  bG- 
halfof  slavery.    It  might  have  been  alleged  in 
favour  of  the  mitigated  form  of  slavery,  serfdom, 
all  through  the  middle  ages.    It  was  urged  against 
freedom  of  industry,  freedom,  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  none  of  these  liberties  were 
thought  compatible  with  a  well  ordered  state, 
until  they  had  proved  their  possibility  by  actually 
existing  as  facts.    That  an  institution  or  a  prac- 
tice is  customary,  is  no  presumption  of  its  good- 
ness, when  any  other  sufficient  cause  can  be  a  ssigned 
for  its  existence.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  the  subjection  of  women  has  been  a 
custom.    No  other  explanation  is  needed  than  phy- 
sical force. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Epistle,  1653. 
All  Friends  wait  upon  the  unlimited  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  baptizes  into  one  body ; 
which  ye  will  all  have  unity  in  that  which  crucifies 
the  flesh,  and  mortifies  all  evil  desires,  and  puts  off 
the  body  of  sin,  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and 
joins  together  your  hearts  up  to  God,  from  whence 
the  living  mercies  come,  from  the  living  God  alone, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever.  To  that  in 
every  one  of  your  consciences,  do  I  appeal  and 
speak — to  the  measure  that  God  hath  given,  the 
ight ;  loving  it,  and  taking  heed  to  it,  and  waiting 
in  it  for  the  power  from  God,  it  will  guide  you  to 
the  Father,  in  which  ye  will  have  all  unity ;  and 
hating  the  light,  it  will  be  your  condemnation.  Oh 
wait,  wait  upon  the  living  God  to  nourish  the  ten- 
der plant  in  you,  that  ye  may  bring  forth  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  God,  for  he  accepts  such  and 
none  eke.  Therefore,  wait  upon  God  ;  he  hath  a 
pure  seed  among  you.  Let  your  waiting  be  in  the 
light  ;  and  mind  that  he  is  a  wise  man,  whose  eye 
is  in  his  Head,  which  is  Christ,  the  end  of  all  priests, 
the  end  of  the  outward  temple  ;  and  the  fool's  eye 
is  abroad  after  many  priests  ;  and  they  are  led 
away  with  conceivings,  and  divers  temptations. 
Therefore,  in  the  light  wait,  where  you  will  see  all 
ieceits  within  and  without.  It  is  a  sin  to  enter 
into  temptations ;  but  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted. 
Christ  was  tempted,  but  he  entered  not  into  tlie 
temptation.  Therefore,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
wait  and  watch.  The  light  is  that  which  lets  thee 
see  sin  and  evil  and  temptations,  which  if  thou  en- 
ter into,  the  light  will  be  thy  condemnation;  then 
thy  heart  will  not  be  right  towards  God.  But  in 
the  light  of  God  all  wait,  which  will  bring  you  to 
see,  where  wisdom's  gate  is;  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  it.  Pure  wisdom  is  let  out  of 
the  treasury  into  tlue  pure  heart,  which  sees  God  ; 
and  fearing  the  living  God,  it  keeps  the  heart  pure 
and  clean,  to  receive  the  wisdom  from  the  treasury 
freely,  who  doth  not  upbraid.  And  as  ye  depart 
from  evil  and  iniquity,  he  breaks  the  bonds  by 
showing  mercy ;  and  then  the  understanding  grows 
pure  and  clear.  So  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God, 
fare  ye  well.  And  the  Lord  God  of  power  keep 
you  all  in  his  measure  up  to  himself,  from  and  abo\  e 
all  the  world's  evil  ways,  baits,  customs,  and  teach- 
ings, to  trample  upon  them  in  his  power;  that  wis- 
dom may  be  justified  of  you  all,  and  ye  may  be 
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preserved,  and  God  glorified,  to  whom  be  all  glory, 
honour  and  thanks  over  all,  God  blessed  forever! 

G.  F. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  12V.) 

Yet  her  deep,  self-abasing  apprehensions  were 
not — except,  possibly,  at  seasons  of  temptation — 
tinctured  with  despondency.  From  the  tone  of 
many  of  the  preceding  letters,  it  is  evident  that 
she  knew  the  fullness  of  her  recources  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel;  and,  in  her  prostrate  humi- 
liation of  soul,  she  did  not  cease  to  plead  them  to 
the  uttermost  of  her  warranted  expectations.  To 
her  friend  she  thus  writes : — "  Let  us  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  Jesus  has  done  something 
for  us,  and  to  us  who  have  (though  so  little)  more 
will  be  given.  '  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will 
fill  it ;'  this  often  gives  me  comfort,  (as  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  eighty-first  Psalm  does)  I  feel  so  much 
comfort  in  thinking  that  we  cannot  open  our  mouths 
too  wide ;  we  cannot  be  too  greedy  of  heavenly 
food,  nor  too  grasping  of  heavenly  riches.  It  is 
not  presumption,  but  faith  and  humility,  to  expect 
that  God  for  Christ's  sake  will  fill  our  earthen  ves- 
sels with  an  eminent  measure  of  his  heavenly  trea- 
sures ;  and  the  greatest  eminence  in  Christian  grace 
is  to  lose  sight  of  self,  to  be  willing  to  be  least  of 
all — to  be  nothing,  and  to  look  upon  others  as  no- 
thing, except  as  they  are  in  Christ.  But  oh  !  how 
far  I  am  from  this  !  Yet  i  do  not  despair.  I 
have  had  glimpses  of  it.  I  trust  it  shall  one  day 
be  the  settled  temper  of  both  our  souls." 

"Dear  ,  how  can  you  say  that  I  am  your 

dearest  friend  and  only  comforter  ?  I  glory  in  the 
thought,  that  you  have  a  Friend,  whose  love  is 
stronger  than  death,  and  a  Comforter,  who  is  able 
to  make  you  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  ;  and  to 
whose  blessing  and  influence  we  must  refer  it,  that 
such  poor,  helpless  and  sinful  creatures  as  we  are, 
can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  helping  or  com- 
forting each  other.  *  *  *  My  dear  Friend,  I 
would  not,  indeed  I  would  not,  flatter  you  with  a 
false  hope,  I  know  of  nothing  so  melancholy  as  the 
way  in  which  the  world  say — '  Peace,  peace,'  to 
themselves,  '  when  there  is  no  peace,'  no  rational 
ground  of  hope.  You,  say,  you  feel  so  wicked,  so 
worthless  that  you  dare  not  hope.  Now  till  you 
feel  yourself  to  be  both  exceedingly  wicked  and 
worthless,  you  could  not  be  a  fit  object  of  Christ's 
grace,  who  says — '  They  that  arc  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  arc  sick.'  *  *  The 
first  chapter  of  Romans,  from  the  18th  to  the  'S2d 
vecae,  gives  an  awful  description  of  the  state  of 
every  man's  heart  by  nature  ;  and  though  educa- 
tion and  the  restraints  of  civilized  society  have 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  sin,  in  the  dreadful 
and  open  way  in  which  it  was  indulged  among  the 
heathen,  still  I  think  every  person  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  sin,  will  perceive  in  it,  as  in  a  glass,  their 
own  image  ;  at  least  they  will  acknowledge  that 
the  seed  of  every  sin  is  in  their  heart,  especially 
that  most  unnatural  and  truly  diabolical  sin,  of 
*  worshipping  and  serving  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.'  *  *  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
the  parable  of  the  two  dehtors  in  the  seventh  chap- 
tor  of  Luke — '  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay, 
he  frankly  forgave  them  all.'  Surely  you  and  1 
feel  ourselves  to  be  in  the  situation  of  the  debtor 
who  owed  most.  We  have  nothing  to  pay  ;  and 
sometimes  I  think  I  can  even  rejoice  in  this  ex- 
tremity of  poverty  ;  since  it  hides  pride  and  boast- 
ing from  me,  and  makes  the  mercy  of  God  appear 

so  divinely  infinite.    1  mu.-t  now,  my  dear  , 

bid  you  farewell;  I  need  not  tell  you  what  plea- 
sure it  gives  me  to  hear  from  you ;  nor  how  ear- 


nestly I  wish  that  you  may  find  the  peace  and 
comfort  )ou  are  seeking.  My  earnest  prayer  is 
that  the  promised  '  Spirit  of  Truth'  may  be  with 
you,  to  '  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  The  weaknesses 
you  own  to  me  are  exactly  what  I  have  felt,  and 
do  feel  myself ;  but  God  will  overcome  them  for 
us,  and  enable  us  to  '  bring  every  thought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  " 

(To  bo  ontinued.) 


From  Household  Worlds. 

School-Keeping. 

(Concluded  from  page  123.) 

Having  explained  our  criminal  code,  let  me  de- 
scribe next  our  ordinary  constitution.  Children 
are  not  fond  of  gloom  or  ugliness ;  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  have  little  admiration  for  the  custo- 
mary school-room  and  its  furniture.  My  crotchet 
on  that  subject  was,  that  the  best  room  in  the  teach- 
er's house  should  be  the  school-room,  and  that  he 
should  do  all  he  in  reason  could,  to  give  it  a  cheer- 
ful and  even  elegant  appearance.  The  school  of 
which  I  speak,  was  established  by  the  seashore, 
and  there  was.a  very  fine  view  from  our  school- 
room window.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  plenty  to  look  at,  and  sometimes  certainly  a 
ship  or  a  donkey  would  appear  at  inconvenient 
seasons ;  but.  as  we  did  not  shut  the  world  out 
from  our  teaching,  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  shut  out  from  our  eyes.  There  was  a 
back  room  used  for  supplementary  purposes,  but 
the  front  room  was  the  main  work-place.  I  was 
the  first  tenant  of  the  house,  and  papered  it.  For 
that  school-room,  in  defiance  of  all  prejudice,  and 
in  the  mad  pursuance  of  my  crotchet,  I  chose  the 
most  elegant  light  paper  1  could  find — a  glazed 
paper  with  a  pure  white  ground,  under  a  pattern, 
that  interfered  little  with  the  whiteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  whole  effect.  After  two  years  of  school- 
work  in  that  room,  it  being  always  full,  the  paper 
was  left  almost  without  a  soil.  There  had  been  a 
few  ink-spots  that  could  readily  be  scratched  out 
with  a  knife,  and  one  mishap  with  an  inkstand,  of 
which  the  traces  were  sufficiently  obliterated  with 
the  help  of  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  were  vases,  which  the  chil- 
dren themselves  kept  supplied  with  flowers.  The 
room  was  carpeted,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  carpet  soon  wore  out.  There  were  neat  little 
cane  chairs  instead  of  forms,  cheerful-looking  tables 
instead  of  school  desks.  The  aspect  of  the  room 
was  as  cheerful  as  I  could  contrive  to  make  it.  It 
did  contain,  however,  a  black-board,  a  pair  of  little 
globes,  and  a  great  map  of  the  world  : — to  which 
our  references  were  so  incessant,  and  I  believe  often 
so  pleasant,  that  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  its  features. 

Dr.  Q.  called  on  us  one  Monday  morning  be- 
fore his  own  Christmas  holidays  were  over — ours 
being  short — and  he  made  a  grimace  when  he 
found  us  very  snugly  seated  about  the  room,  one 
stirring  the  fire,  and  all  talking  about  the  news  of 
the  day.  I  was  insane  enough  to  devote  every 
Monday  morning  to  that  soit  of  study,  and  the 
Doctor  candidly  confessed  before  he  left  that  it 
was  not  altogether  folly.  Boys  accustomed  to  dis- 
cussions upon  history,  looked  at  contemporary 
events  from  points  of  view  that  appeared  quaint  to 
him  and  not  entirely  useless.  They  bewildered 
him  by  their  minute  acquaintance  with  the  recent 
discoveries  at  the  North  Pole,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired while  their  hearts  were  full  of  sympathy  for 
Sir  John  Franklin.  There  was  a  new  scientific 
discovery  of  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  un- 
derstand as  much  as  possible,  and  they  were  criti- 
cising socinl  movements  in  a  startling  way.  rI  he 
Doctor  observed  too,  how  the  tempers  and  the 


humors  of  the  children  were  displayed  in  this  free  j  f 
talk,  and  how  easy  it  became,  without  effort  or  os-  j  1 
tentation,  to  repress  in  any  one  an  evil  tendency —  t 
the  tendency,  perhaps,  to  pass  summary  and  con-  t» 
temptuous  opinions — and  to  educate  the  intellects  of  11 
all.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  when  all  seem  to  l» 
be  doing  nothing.  When  news  was  scarce,  and  4 
time  was  plentiful,  we  filled  that  morning  with  a  A 
lesson  upon  what  we  entitled  "  common  knowledge."  to 

That  topic  recurred  two  or  three  times  a-week,  j  Itr 
and  was  concerned  with  reasonings  and  explanations '  le 
on  the  commonest  of  every-day  words  and  things.!  U 

We  divided  the  day  into  two  very  distinct  parts. .  In 
Half  was  spent  upon  book-study,  as  of  languages,  Jk 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics;  the  other  half  upon  on 
history  and  science.    I  began  to  struggle — through  L  m 
the  history  of  man — fully  enough  to  occupy  overj  ; 
the  task  five  or  six  hours  a-week,  and  get  to  the  j  est: 
end  in  about  three  years.    In  the  same  time,  we  its 
were  to  get  through  the  story  of  the  world  about  Ut 
us,  and  complete  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  Geo-J« 
graphy  we  learnt  insensibly  with  history  and  sci-ilim 
ence,  filling  up  our  knowledge  of  it  with  the  rea-jfc 
ding  of  good  books  of  travel.  Inthese  studies,  thein-j'isl 
terest  taken  by  the  children  was  complete ;  but  part-  iifc 
ly  because  I  felt  that  there  was  insecurity  in  oral  I  ill 
teaching  by  itself,  partly  because  I  wished  to  seen 
how  we  were  getting  on,  a  practice  was  establish- j  uj 
ed  of  mutual  examination  in  all  things  taught  ver-lien 
bally  to  the  whole  school  together.   All  were  part-  I 
ed  into  two  sides,  matched  pretty  evenly,  whosi 
work  it  was  to  puzzle  one  another.    The  sides  wen  tpl 
often  shifted,  for  the  eagerness  of  competition  be-  h 
came  sometimes  greater  than  was  wholesome  it 
though  it  was  a  pure  game  of  the  wits,  in  whicl  i 
there  was  no  tangible  reward  held  out  to  the  vie 
tor.    Very  proud  I  felt  at  the  first  trial,  when  ]  (§ 
heard  questions  asked  and  answered  upon  facts  irjulei 
history  and  natural  history,  or  explanations  0 
familiar  things  taught  verbally,  in  some  cases 
twelve  months  ago.    It  was  felt  to  be  of  no  use  U 
ask  anything  told  within  a  month  or  two,  becau 
that  probably  would  not  have  been  forgotten.  p 
got  a  book  and  entered  every  question  that  wai  y 
asked,  wording  it  in  my  own  way,  but  altering  o 
prompting  nothing ;  and  the  book  now  lies  befor<  Ltre 
me,  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  degree  and  kind  o  (ai 
interest  that  children,  taught  without  compulsioi . 
and  allowed  to  remark  freely  upon  all  that  the; 
are  doing,  can  tnke  in  the  acquisition  of  hard  knowb  p 
ledge.    They  began  curiously  with  thoughts  rathe  ,,; 
than  things ;  and  with  thoughts,  too,  that  had  u> 
been  discussed  among  us  for  a  twelvemonth.  "  Whj 
does  China  stand  still  in  her  civilization?"  wa  i 
asked  first ;  that  being  answered,  the  other  sid 
returned  fire  with  the  same  kind  of  shot,  "  Wh h 
did  our  civilization  begin  on  the  shores  of  tbj 
Mediterranean  ?"  That  was  remembered,  and  then 
was  a  return-question  ready,  "  Upon  what  doc 
the  advance  of  civilization  depend  chiefly  ?"  Thai 
too,  was  known,  and  there  was  a  shot  more  in  th  i 
locker,  "  Why  is  England  so  particularly  pro; 
perous — why  not  some  otherisland  ?"    Then,  tin  r 
was  a  change  of  theme,  a  demand  for  the  habits  c 
the  scxton-bcctle  was  returned  again  in  kind  by 
demand  for  ditto  of  the  ant-lion;  and  upon  tLt>, i 
white  ants  there  was  a  retort  made  with  the  gac 
fly  and  the  Bosphorus.    Then,  one  side  grew  nai  | 
tical,  and  wanted  a  description  of  all  the  parte  ( | 
an  ancient  ship  of  war.    They  were  remembere 
— for  the  topic  was  but  a  few  months  old — and  tL 
retort  was,  "  Describe  the  spy-boats  of  the  ancicr  t 
Britons."    That  day's  engagement  ended  with  tl 
question,  "  Why  is  it  close  and  warm  in  cloud 
weather  ?"  to  which  the  return-inquiry  was,  "  \\  li 
is  it  colder  as  you  rise  into  the  air,  though  youg'  • 
nearer  the  sun  ?"    Every  question  asked  that  da;  f 
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was  fairly  answered.    On  the  nest  day  of  battle 
I  find  one  side  asking  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the 
>  chief  ocean-currents,  and  the  other  demanding  to 
'  be  told  what  causes  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  spring 
.  and  neap  tides,  and  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the 
,  tide-wave.    I  find  questions,  in  the  same  day,  on 
the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  twinkling  of  the  stars, 
:  the  theory  of  coral-reefs,  the  construction  of  the 
'  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  tide  in  the  Medi- 
;  terranean,  and  how  one  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  can 
I  be  made  to  bear  more  than  the  rest.    Farther  on, 
I  find  such  questions  asked  as  the  difference  be- 
ta tween  ale  and  porter,  between  treacle  and  mo- 
•  lasses,  how  a  rope  is  made,  how  spines  are  formed 
i  on  shells,  when  linen  was  first  used  in  Europe, 
and  what  is  the  use  of  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes. 

After  this  system  of  mutual  examination  was 
;established,  a  new  phase  of  our  school-life  displayed 
'itself.    The  oral- teaching,  which  had  evidently 
glnot  been  thrown  away,  was  cultivated  with  new 
Jicare ;  a  great  system  of  note-taking  arose  ;  all 
kinds  of  spontaneous  efforts  were  made  to  retain 
ithings  in  the  memory ;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
(|as  I  read  before  I  taught,  and  could  not  remain 
tialways  so  full  of  information  on  a  topic  as  I  was 
while  teaching  it,  the  children  over  and  over  again 
iremembered  more  than  I  did.    I  soon  needed  all 
Imy  wits  not  to  be  nonplussed  myself  when  they 
were  labouring  to  nonplus  one  another. 

Xow  if  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  merrily, 
ijstopping  at  the  end  of  every  hour  for  five  minutes 
jbf  play,  and  throughout  without  any  employment 
*|)f  a  harsh  restraint,  if,  over  work  of  this  kind, 
i  Vault  of  character  or  temper  can  be  easily  and  per 
:  fleetly  corrected — as  with  us,  in  two  or  three  in 
■(stances,  they  were — a  spirit  of  inquiry  can  be  be- 
i  Igotten.    That  done,  a  boy  can  be  made  to  feel 
llhe  use  and  enjoy  the  exercise  of  education,  and  in 
I  he  end  will  turn  out  eager  to  go  on  acquiring 
t  knowledge  for  himself.    Surely  if  this  be  so,  there 
:  Imust  be  something  rotten  in  existing  school-systems, 
iblanned  upon  the  models  set  up  in  the  middle 
.  K.ges !    Truly  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  a 
i  llliuther  among  school-masters ;  and  I  do  marvel 
::  Ipreatly  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  society  ad- 
i  ||ieres,  in  these  days  to  scholastic  usages,  whereof 
miliarity  breeds  in  it  no  contempt. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

[The  following  stanzas,  originally  published  in 
*  Hhe  "  Drawing  Room  Journal,"  are  said  to  have 
een  written  by  David  Bates,  of  Philadelphia.] 


CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood,  sweet  and  sunny  childhood, 

With  its  careless,  thoughtless  air, 
Like  the  verdant,  tangled  wildwood, 

Wants  the  training  hand  of  care. 

See  it  springing  all  around  us — 
Glad  to  know,  and  quick  to  learn  : 

Asking  questions  that  confound  us  ; 
Teaching  lessons  in  its  turn. 

Who  loves  not  its  joyous  revel, 
Leaping  lightly  on  the  lawn, 

Up  the  knoll,  along  the  level, 
Free  and  graceful  as  a  fawn  ! 

Let  it  revel ;  it  is  nature 

Giving  to  the  little  dears 
Strength  of  limb,  and  healthful  feature, 

For  the  toil  of  coming  years. 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 
Stops  its  play  and  stilU  its  song, 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 
But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it — 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never,  break  it3  spirit — 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 


Would  you  dam  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  it  must  go  forever — 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 

Childhood  is  a  fountain  welling; 

Trace  its  channel  in  the  sand, 
And  its  currents,  spreading,  swelling, 

Will  revive  the  withered  land. 

Childhood  is  the  vernal  season  ; 

Trim  and  train  the  tender  shoot; 
Love  is  to  the  coming  reason 

As  the  blossom  to  the  fruit. 

Tender  twigs  are  bent  and  folded — 
Art  to  nature  beauty  lends  ; 

Childhood  easily  is  moulded  ; 

Manhood  breaks,  but  seldom  bends. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


FOR  PEACE. 
Father  !  at  this  twilight  hour 
1  implore  thy  ruling  power  : 
Humbly,  as  on  bended  knee 
Bows  my  prostrate  soul  to  thee. 

Now  I  ask  not  in  my  need, 
From  my  own  foes  to  be  freed  ; 
But  thy  people,  oh,  my  God, 
They  are  failing  'neath  Thy  rod  ! 

Ah,  we  own  our  sin  and  loss, 
Own  the  shunning  of  Thy  cross, 
Own  that  we  have  wandered  far, 
Where  the  snares  and  pitfalls  are. 

Till  our  faith  fails  in  our  fears, 
And  our  bread  is  steeped  in  tears ; 
Strangers  mock  our  inner  life, 
Seeing  thus  our  outer  strife. 

Strong  foes  leap  our  broken  wall 
In  our  streets  the  prophets  fall : 
We  are  wounded  by  the  sword, 
Is  it  not  enough,  oh,  Lord? 

Blessed  Saviour !  intercede 
For  us  in  our  utmost  need  ! 
Send,  we  pray  thee,  from  above 
The  outpouring  of  thy  love  ! 

Bind  us  closer,  each  to  each, 

By  thy  Spirit,  we  beseech  1 

Thou  canst  bid  this  storm  to  cease 

Thou  canst  give  us  "  perfect  peace." 

God  of  mercy  !  raise  the  slain, 
Turn  thy  people  yet  again  ! 
Cause  thy  holy  face  to  shine, 
Save  us  by  thy  grace  Divine  ! 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 
ISRAEL  PEMBERTON. 

Israel  Pemberton,  son  of  Phineas  and  Phebe 
Pemberton,  was  born  at  the  newly  erected  family 
mansion  on  "  Grove  Place,"  in  Bucks  county,  on 
the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1684.  Israel  was 
carefully  educated  and  trained  in  childhood  by  his 
pious  parents,  and,  in  his  youth,  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  Samuel  Carpenter,  at  that  time  a  mer- 
chant, in  Philadelphia,  and  a  valuable  Friend. 

When  he  reached  maturity,  he  entered  into  bu- 
siness for  himself,  and  having  an  excellent  talent 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  being  industrious  in 
his  habits,  he  soon  was  as  extensively  engaged  in 
trade  as  was  desirable.  In  the  year  1708,  he 
visited  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  Islands 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  and  doubtless  to  enter  into 
business  arrangements  with  men  of  standing  there, 
as  consignees  or  factors.  On  this  occasion,  although 
expecting  to  be  absent  from  Philadelphia  but  a  few 
months,  he  thought  it  right  to  take  a  certificate  of 


membership  with  him.  This  certificate  is  valuable, 
as  showing  that  he  was,  at  that  early  period  in  life, 
exemplary  and  consistent,  giving  evidence  of  hav- 
ing taken  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of  loving  and 
obeying  the  Truth.  The  certificate  says,  "  he  hath 
been  of  a  good  conversation  from  his  childhood, 
having  been  brought  up  amongst  us,  and  is  well 
beloved  for  his  innocent  life  and  good  behaviour  in 
the  Truth.  We  desire  his  growth  and  preservation 
therein  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  the  same  may 
be  the  portion  of  God's  people  everywhere,  is  our 
sincere  and  hearty  prayer."  On  the  12th  of  the 
Second  month,  1710,  he  was  married  to  Rachel 
B.ead,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Read,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Rachel  Bead  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  gracious  invitations  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  being  faithful  thereto,  was  well  qua- 
lified, for  a  help-meet  for  one,  who,  whilst  diligent 
in  earthly  business,  was  seeking  above  all,  for  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  honourable  business  habits  of  Israel  Pem- 
berton, and  his  sterling  integrity  won  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  gene- 
rally. This  was  manifested  in  the  public  offices 
placed  upon  him.  For  nineteen  successive  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  his  native 
province.  A  memorial  issued  concerning  him  says, 
"  Having  chosen  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his  youth, 
and  being  preserved  therein,  he  established  and 
supported  an  unblemished  character,  by  his  justice, 
integrity,  and  uprightness  in  his  dealings  amongst 
men,  and  his  mild,  steady  and  prudent  conduct 
through  life." 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
church,  in  looking  after  its  property,  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  its  care,  in 
treating  with  those  who  had  violated  its  discipline, 
and  in  composing  and  ending  differences  which, 
from  the  clashing  of  pecuniary  interests,  sometimes 
arose  amongst  its  members.  He  appears  to  have 
been  considered  peculiarly  gifted  as  a  clerk,  and 
held  that  office  in  several  meetings  for  discipline, 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  overseer  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  church,  as  well  as  by  the  care  for  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow-members,  which  the  head 
of  the  church  had  laid  upon  him.  In  the  Twelfth 
month,  1729,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  and  filled 
the  station  with  honesty,  firmness  and  love,  to  the 
close  of  his  earthly  existence. 

In  the  First  month,  1730,  the  First  month,  old 
style,  corresponding  to  the  Third  in  the  new,  the 
attention  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  a  riotous  and  noisy  celebration  of  the 
day,  in  honour  of  Patrick  the  so-called  Saint  of 
Ireland,  had  taken  place  in  the  city.  This  is  noted 
as  the  first  time  such  a  celebratiou  was  ever  known 
in  Philadelphia.  The  following  minute  was  made 
on  the  occasion  :  "  It  being  taken  notice  that  of 
late  much  disturbance  has  been  given  to  Friends, 
as  well  as  other  sober  inhabitants,  by  firing  guns 
and  revellings,  occasioned  by  the  classing  together 
nationally  numbers  of  people,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  a  day  to  their  saint,  called  as  Saint  Pat- 
rick ;  which  being  unusual  heretofore  in  this  coun- 
try, which  was  chiefly  settled  by  sober  people,  and 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  several  re- 
spects, this  meeting  appoints  Isaac  Norris,  Samuel 
Preston,  and  Israel  Pemberton  to  wait  on  the  Go- 
vernor, and  to  request  him,  on  behalf  of  Friends, 
the  favour,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  to  discountenance  such  doings  for  the 
future." 

The  Governor  expressed  "  his  kind  regard  to 
the  application,  and  to  such  a  body  of  sober  people, 
but  as  it  had  been  practised  by  the  English,  Welch 
and  Irish,  to  keep  such  a  day,  he  thought  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  prevent  it ;  but  that  be  would  not 
encourage,  but  rather  discourage  the  practice,  and 
particularly  any  tumultuous  or  offensive  beha- 
viour." 

The  above  is  one  instance  of  the  watchful  care 
of  concerned  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  over  the 
peace  and  moral  standing  of  the  community  in 
which  they  dwelt.  They  were  jealous  of  the  re- 
putation of  the  colony,  and  felt  the  responsibility 
that  rested  on  them  as  influential  members  of  the 
community,  and  they  were  always  on  the  alert  to 
endeavour  to  check  or  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  anything  which  they  thought  might  militate 
against  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  need  not  follow  Israel  Pemberton  in  his 
many  services  in  the  church,  or  in  the  individual 
cases  of  interest,  in  which  he  was  concerned.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  he  retained  the  dew  of  his 
youth,  the  love  of  his  espousals,  through  an  active 
life ;  that  he  was  closely  united  in  spirit  with  the 
faithful  labourers  of  his  day;  that  he  maintained 
hospitality,  and  ministered  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  the  saints ;  and  that,  through  the  Lord's  mer- 
ciful support,  he  lived  honoured  and  respected,  and 
left  no  speck  or  blemish  on  his  name.  The  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  say  of  him  : — "  He  was  a  member 
of  this  meeting  near  fifty  years,  and  being  well- 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  truth,  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  understanding,  he  approved  himself  a 
faithful  elder;  adorning  our  holy  profession  by  a 
life  of  meekness,  humility,  circumspection,  and  a 
disinterested  regard  to  the  honour  of  truth;  of 
great  use  in  the  exercise  of  our  discipline,  being  a 
lover  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church,  careful  to 
promote  and  maintain  it;  constant  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  his  deportment  therein, 
grave,  solid  and  reverent,  and  a  true  sympathizer 
with  those  who  were  honestly  concerned  in  the 
ministry ;  a  conspicuous  example  of  moderation 
and  plainness ;  extensive  in  his  charity  and  of 
great  benevolence.  In  conversation  cheerful,  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition, 
which  rendered  his  company  both  agreeable  and 
instructive. 

"A  few  days  before  his  decease,  being  in  a  free 
converse  with  two  of  his  Friends  whom  he  much 
loved  and  respected,  he  took  occasion  to  recount 
many  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  with  a  great 
Bense  of  gratitude,  to  express  the  lively  remem- 
brance he  retained  of  the  merciful  extendings  of 
Divine  love  towards  him  in  his  youth,  by  the  con- 
tinuance whereof  he  had  been  enabled  to  persevere 
in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  religious  duties 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge ;  and  that  being  still 
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favoured  with  a  degree  of  the  same  love,  it  was  his 
greatest  comfort  in  his  declining  years. 

"  His  death  was  sudden,  though  not  altogether 
unexpected,  having  been,  at  intervals,  frequently 
affected  with  a  dizziness  in  his  head;  and  several 
times  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  speech. 

"  He  was  very  lively  and  pleasant  the  morning 
before  his  departure,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to 
the  burial  of  an  acquaintance,  and  accompanied 
the  corpse  to  the  grave-yard,  where  he  was  seized 
with  a  tit,  supposed  to  be  of  the  apoplectic  kind, 
ami  expired  in  about  an  hour." 

His  death  took  place  First  mo.  19th,  1751,  he 
being  in  the  sixty- ninth  year  of  his  age. 

(To  l»  continual.) 


Hie  rlcrp  Sea  soundings  by  the  Arctic. — The 
U.  S.  surveying  steamer  Arctic  has  returned  from 
her  deep  sea  exploration*,  completing  her  former 
surveys  and  examining  into  the  practicability  of 
other  telegraphic  extension  in  connection  with  the 
great  transatlantic  scheme.    The  6rst  part  of  the 


work  was  completed  successfully,  but  in  the  deep 
sea  soundings,  the  sounding  line,  several  thousand 
fathoms  long,  was  lost.  The  plan  proposed  was 
to  make  soundings  and  thermal  observations,  at 
intervals  of  thirty  miles,  between  Halifax  and 
Bermuda,  and  thence  home.  This  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  an  elaborate  examination  that  is  being  made 
of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  Gulf 
Stream,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  the  head  of  our  Coast  Survey  Department. 
The  principal  instrument  in  these  surveys  has  been 
the  thermometer,  and  by  its  aid  they  were  able  to 
measure  the  amount  and  locate  the  limits  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  with  no  little  accuracy.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  being  affected  by  a  thous- 
and causes,  can  belittle  relied  on,  but  a  systematic 
thermal  examination  at  a  depth  of  15  or  20  fa- 
thoms has  been  effected.  Temperatures  were  ob- 
served even  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms 
varying  at  first  by  distance  of  ten  fathoms,  and 
afterwards,  as  the  differences  in  temperature  on 
descending  became  less  perceptible,  by  greater  dis- 
tances between  the  thermometers.  These  observa- 
tions showed  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  comparatively 
a  superficial  current,  and  is  underlaid  by  vast  strata 
of  cold  water,  so  cold  as  to  carry  to  Southern 
regions  the  temperature  of  the  far  North.  In  the 
passage  from  Halifax  towards  Bermuda  elaborate 
thermal  experiments  were  made.  At  the  last 
station,  before  the  parting  of  the  line  and  loss  of 
their  last  sounding  apparatus,  the  temperatures 
increased  from  a  depth  of  nearly  three  miles  in  a 
very  regular  proportion,  beginning  with  25  degrees 
on  the  bottom  and  running  up  45  degrees,  44  de- 
grees, 66  degrees,  and  54  degrees,  to  finally  75 
degrees  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  depths  ob- 
tained were  enormous — the  greatest  reliable  depths 
ever  obtained. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Exhortation  to  the  Youth. 

Dear  Young  Friends, — My  mind  is  turned  to- 
wards you  in  earnest  solicitude  for  your  preserva- 
tion and  growth  in  the  Truth  ;  in  order  to  which, 
it  is  essential  for  you  to  take  heed  unto  the  gentle 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  your  hearts, 
which  teaches  the  children  of  men  universally,  as 
it  taught  the  primitive  believers,  "  To  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world,"  which, 
as  they  take  heed  unto,  they  are  led  out  of  all 
error  into  all  truth,  and  are  enabled  to  walk  before 
the  Lord  in  his  holy  fear,  showing  forth  the  praises 
of  llim  who  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  to  virtue, 
in  an  upright  every-day  walking  among  men. 

It  is  to  this  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  grace 
that  I  feel  constrained  in  the  first  place  to  call  your 
attention,  that  you  may  be  led  away  from  every 
thing  that  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  ;  for 
the  present  is  a  day  of  great  departure  in  many 
under  our  name,  from  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.  Satan  hath  his  snares  thickly  strewed  in 
your  pathway,  if  possible  to  entangle  your  feet, 
and  to  turn  them  out  of  that  path  which  leads  to 
blessedness,  and  which  the  righteous  of  every  gen- 
eration have  trod  to  glory. 

Dear  Young  Friends, — Great  is  the  necessity 
for  you  to  watch  closely  the  insinuations  of  our 
cruel  enemy,  who  may  try  to  persuade  you  that 
there  is  but  little  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing, 
suoh  a*  plainness  in  dress,  address,  &c.j  but  the 
ever-present  witness  for  God  has  shown  you  who 
are  attentive  to  it,  that  plainness  is  right  for  you 
to  observe,  both  as  respects  dress,  address  and 
your  general  deportment  among  men;  and  hence 
the  necessity  to  observe  the  exhortation  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 


that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  accept' 
able  and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  you."  The 
ground  of  the  testimony  which  our  holy  Head  has 
laid  upon  us  to  bear,  against  the  changeable  fash- 
ions and  customs  of  the  world,  is  truly  christian ; 
believing  that  as  they  are  indulged  in,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  the  seeds  of  pride  and  licentious- 
ness in  the  human  heart,  and  to  indispose  it  for 
that  calm  reflection  and  introversion,  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  growth  in  grace.  Therefore,  dear 
Friends,  turn  away  from  all  the  false  reasonings  of 
your  soul's  enemy,  remembering  that  the  way  of 
the  cross  is  the  way  to  the  crown;  the  faithful  iu 
all  ages,  as  is  evident  from  divers  scriptures  which 
might  be  adduced,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing away  from  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  licth  ]j 
in  wickedness,  and  to  live  holy  and  righteous  lives. 

The  language  of  the  Apostle,  which,  though  ad- 
dressed to  the  female  sex,  applies  as  fitly  to  the 
male,  is  conclusive,  "  whose  adorning,"  says  he, 
"let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 
apparel,  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price." 

And  our  ever-adorable  Mediator  and  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  set  us  an 
example  of  plainness ;  his  garment  was  without 
seam ;  and  surely  his  followers,  as  we  profess  to  be, 
ought  not  so  to  assimilate  with  the  world,  and  yield 
to  its  spirit,  as  to  copy  after  it,  to  our  great  loss  as 
to  a  holy  life  and  conversation.  Let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind  his  language  to  his  followers,  when  per- 
sonally upon  earth,  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world." 

My  dear  young  Friends,  be  ye  therefore  willing 
on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  your  Lord  and 
Master  before  men,  showing  that  you  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  his  followers  ;  and  that  he  has  been 
with  you  in  the  garden,  and  is  working  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure;  and 
your  feet  being  thus  turned  into  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  you  will,  in  his  own  time,  be  pre- 
pared to  take  your  ranks  in  the  militant  church, 
to  his  honour  and  to  your  own  unspeakable  peace. 

The  earnest  solicitude  of  my  spirit  has  been  in 
a  particular  manner  on  behalf  of  those  of  this  in- 
teresting class,  who  have  been  favoured  to  make 
covenant  with  the  Lord  by  some  sacrifice,  and  yet 
at  times  feel  very  much  discouraged,  on  account  of 
the  low  state  of  things  amongst  us,  and  arc  ready 
to  say  in  the  language  of  oue  formerly,  "  Who 
shall  show  us  any  good  V  Dear  Friends,  keep  your 
eyes  steadily  to  the  Blessed  Head  of  the  church, 
who  is  as  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
carry  on  his  great  and  glorious  work  in  you,  as  he 
was  in  that  day  when  he  gathered  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers from  the  world's  ways,  manners,  maxims, 
and  customs,  and  enabled  them  to  become  valiants 
for  his  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth.  Your  dependence  being  upon  him  alone 
who  is  the  Blessed  Head  of  his  Church,  you  will 
be  led  on  step  by  step,  and  he  will  open  to  you  the 
mysteries  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  as  he  may  see 
you  able  to  bear  it,  to  the  comfort  and  consolation 
of  your  souls.  Wherefore,  my  dear  young  Friends, 
be  sober,  be  vigilant,  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  he  will  lead  you  away 
from  all  the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  of  sin  an 
Satan,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  o: 
God,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  join  experiment 
ally  in  the  heavenly  anthem,  "  Great  and  marveL 
lous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God,  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints." 

J.  E 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Twelfth  Mo.  29,  1857. 
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Duties  of  Daily  life,  by  Hannah  Moore. 
Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
heavy  trials ;  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  petty 
evils  and  small  trials  is  the  ordinary  and  appointed 
exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  To  bear  with 
tlie  failings  of  those  about  us — with  their  infirmi- 
ties, their  bad  judgments,  their  ill  breedings,  their 
perverse  tempers — to  endure  neglect  when  we  feel 
we  deserve  attention,  and  ingratitude  when  we  ex- 
pected thanks ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  dis- 
agreeable people, — these  are  the  best  exercises  of 
patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  better  because 
not  chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexation 
in  business,  with  disappointment  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with  fol- 
ly, intrusion,  disturbance — in  short,  with  whatever 
opposesour  will,  or  contradicts  our  humour — this  ha- 
bitual acquiesence  appears  to  be  more  of  the  essence 
of  self-denial  than  any  little  rigours  or  afflictions 
of  our  own  imposings.  These  constant,  inevitable, 
but  inferior  evils  properly  improved,  furnish  a  good 
moral  discipline,  and  might,  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance. 

A  Romance  at  Sea. — The  Secretary  of  State 
at  Madrid  has  communicated  to  the  Minister  Pleni- 
otentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  the  fol- 
owing  declaration,  transmitted  through  the  Min- 
ster of  Marine,  and  made  before  the  captain  of 
he  port  at  Tarragona,  by  D.  Jose  Boseh,  captain 
pf  the  Spanish  brig  J acinta  : 

On  the  22d  of  July  last,  at  seven  o'  clock  in 
the  morning,  in  north  latitude  37  degrees  and  8 
"inutes,  and  west  longitude  34  degrees  30  minutes 
eing  bound  for  Spain  from  New  Orleans,  after 
eiug  out  thirty-three  days,  I  perceived  a  boat 
ith  people  who  were  waving  a  white  handkerchief, 
nd  pulling  in  the  direction  of  my  brig.  Believ- 
g  they  were  shipwrecked,  I  instantly  gave  orders 
bear  down  to  them,  and  being  side  by  side,  they 
old  me  that  two  days  before,  being  out  in  pursuit 
1  a  whale  they,  during  a  squall,  had  lost  sight  of 
eir  barque,  in  which  they  had  left  behind  the 
ife  of  the  captain,  who  was  the  man  that  was 
eaking  to  me,  adding  that  she  was  in  an  inter- 
ting  position,  having  with  her  besides,  a  little  boy 
d  two  other  persons. 
A  little  farther  north  I  perceived  two  other  boats, 
1  belonging  to  the  American  barque  Alto,  capt. 
hos.  H.  Lawrence,  of  New  Bedford,  whence  he 
d  sailed  forty-three  days  before.    The  men  of  the 
id  boats,  numbering  in  all  eighteen,  having  been 
ken  on  board,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  were  pro- 
ded  with  food  and  clothing,  and  seeing  the  despair 
the  captain  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  family 
d  his  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  I  resolved 
any  hazard  to  go  in  quest  of  them.    The  stormy 
ather,  the  foreign  idiom  of  the  captain — which 
d  not  permit  me  clearly  to  understand  the  direc- 
n  where  the  barque  might  be  found — the  time 
ich  had  passed  since  they  had  lost  sight  of  their 
ip,  and  my  own  obligations  to  continue  my  course, 
er  having  experienced  thirty-three  days  of  bad 
atlier — all  of  these  powerful  reasons  did  not  in- 
cc  me  to  give  up  my  resolution  of  aiding  those 
fortunate  men  and  consoling  them  in  their  afflie- 
d  ;  and  tru-.ting  to  Providence  and  my  good 
sc,  I  steered  to  the  north. 

We  passed  the  day  without  perceiving  any  ves- 
and  the  night  overtaking  us  without  having  at- 
oed  our  purpose,  we  passed  it  with  the  utmost 
,'lancc,  the  captain  being  in  a  state  of  extraordi- 
ry  prostration  and  anxiety;  which  increased  my 
termination  to  continue  my  enterprise.  The 
wn  of  the  231  came  on,  and  my  vigilance  was 
loubled ;  at  10  a.  M.,  the  watch  at  the  mast- 
id  descried  a  sail  bearing  North,  North-east. 


I  immediately  stood  for  it,  and  with  a  freshening 
wind,  at  eleven  o'clock  I  distinguished  a  barque. 
I  induced  the  captain  to  go  aloft,  encouraging  him 
and  trying  to  console  him  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, to  see  whether  he  could  make  her  out;  and  at 
half-past  eleven,  God  had  crowned  my  undertak- 
ing and  fulfilled  my  wish — it  was  the  barque  Alto. 
The  transports  of  Captain  Lawrence  were  unbound- 
ed ;  he  embraced  me,  and  offered  me  a  large  amount 
of  money  when  he  should  get  on  board,  which  I 
refused ;  for  I  would  not  crown  my  act  by  accep- 
ting money. 

When  a  short  distance  from  her,  I  lowered  the 
boats,  and  carried  the  crew  and  the  captain  to  their 
barque,  where,  in  fact,  I  found  a  poor  young  lady, 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  breathless,  and  in  the 
greatest  agony. 

The  captain,  after  the  first  effusions  of  his  joy, 
repeated  his  offers,  insisting  upon  my  accepting 
them,  but,  which  I  refused,  as  before;  and  having 
received  the  benediction  of  all  on  board,  I  returned 
to  my  ship  to  continue  my  voyage. — From  La 
Crouica. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Samuel  Scott. 
"  This  week  has  been  spent  pretty  peacably  ;  I 
hope  with  some  increase  of  bodily  strength,  and 
religious  improvement.  '  Take  thee  again  another 
roll.'  When  I  consider  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
me  from  my  youth  upwards,  I  am  filled  with 
astonishment ;  I  see  no  end  of  his  praise.  Being 
early  brought  out  of  a  state  of  the  greatest  enmity, 
and  favoured  with  some  sense  of  the  Diving  life, 
I  became  exceedingly  zealous  for '  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  particularly  as  held  forth  by  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, according  to  their  strictest  form,  and  was 
applauded  by  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  almost 
as  a  spotless  character }  and  an  example  unto  others. 
Whilst  in  a  spirit  of  self  exaltation  1  was  exclaim- 
ing, behold  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
cleansing  of  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  was 
too  much  neglected ,  and  with  the  beam  in  my  own 
eye,  I  became  an  eager  observer  and  reprover  of 
the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  my  brethren  ;  very  un- 
even was  my  walk ;  may  he  who  secth  not  as  man 
seeth,  be  merciful.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of 
my  life,  I  think  very  few  days  have  passed  without 
repeated  desires  after  the  Lord,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name,  and  that  salvation  which  is 
by  the  grace  of  Christ  ;  nevertheless  iniquities 
have  still  grievously  prevailed  against  me.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  comparatively  weak  in  body, 
but  for  the  last  three  years  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
have  come  fast  upon  me  ;  my  flesh  and  my  strength 
have  failed,  and  I  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
my  solitary  chamber,  where  at  times,  I  have  sought 
with  a  degree  of  solicitude  for  religious  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  the  afflictions  of  my  flesh  might 
through  the  operations  and  influences  of  that  grace 
which  saveth,  be  a  means  of  producing  the  peacea- 
ble fruits  of  righteousness  !  But  for  want  of  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  walking  in  the  Divine  light, 
in  which  only  is  the  power,  even  there  Satan  has 
intruded,  and  I  have  fallen  into  many  inconve- 
niences. How  great  has  been  the  long  suffering 
of  the  Lord  towards  me,  and  his  unwearied  for- 
bearance. He  has  followed  me  with  his  calls,  and 
the  reproofs  of  his  spirit,  from  early  youth,  as  to  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  advanced  periods 
of  old  age,  notwithstanding  my  manifold  revoltings 
from  Him.  How  justly  might  He  in  anger  have 
withdrawn  his  loving  kindness,  and  bound  me  in 
chains  of  darkness,  1  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,'  but  I  hope  He  hath  not  so  dealt  with  me. 
His  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  men,  who  mark 


the  failings  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  a  rigor- 
ous severity,  and  often  exact  from  them  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Since  the  last  severe  attack  of 
disease  last  month,  I  hope  some  degree  of  spirit- 
ual exercise  has  been  supported  ;  and  some  inter- 
nal sensation  of  Him  who  is  invisible  experienced. 
May  He  who  only  hath  the  power,  rebuke  the 
spoiler  for  his  own  Name's  sake,  that  before  I  go 
hence,  a  further  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  Amen.  During  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week,  I  have  frequently  meditated  on  various 
passages  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  which 
I  judged  suitable  to  my  late  and  present  condition. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  the  words  which  are  writ- 
ten." Selected  by  a  Country  Subscriber. 


Russian  Statistics.  From  a  book  of  statistics 
published  lately  by  Mr.  Roslayski  Petrowski,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Ch  ark  off  in  Russia,  we 
condense  the  following  interesting  statements.  Rus- 
sia is  thirty-one  times  larger  than  France,  and  thir- 
ty-nine times  larger  than  Austria,  or  than  England 
and  Prussia  together.  The  proportion  of  unculti- 
vated soil  to  the  whole  area  amounts  in  Russia  to 
20-100;  in  Austria,  to  16-100;  in  England,  to 
12-100;  in  Prussia,  to  8 M00;  in  France,  to  7i- 
100.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  land  to  the 
population,  there  are  in  Russia  about  nineteen  and 
a  fraction  acres  of  productive  land  to  each  indivi- 
dual; in  Austria  and  Prussia  there  are  four  and  a 
fraction;  in  France,  about  four,  and  in  England 
rather  more  than  three  acres.  These  three  acres 
in  England  produce  45  to  50  bushels;  the  same 
number  in  Prussia  produces  25 ;  in  France,  22 ; 
in  Austria,  16;  in  Russia,  scarcely  12. 

This  great  difference  is  caused  principally  by 
the  inferior  modes  of  cultivation  practised  in  the 
last  mentioned  countries.  The  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  Eng- 
land, are  worth  on  an  average,  §34  per  head ;  in 
France,  $22 ;  in  Prussia,  nearly  $21 ;  in  Austria, 
nearly  $14;  and  in  Russia,  nearly  $7.  In  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  England,  nearly  $26  per  head  ; 
in  France  $10%  ;  in  Prussia,  5  J  ;  in  Austria,  $3 \  ; 
and  in  Russia,  $2J.  In  England  there  are  10,000 
miles  of  railroad,  in  France  3,500,  in  Prussia  2000, 
and  in  Russia  600  miles.  Mortality  in  Russia  is 
very  great.  Of  every  1000  persons  who  die,  only 
116  arrived  at  years  of  maturity ;  in  Prussia,  193 ; 
in  France,  214;  in  England,  270. 

As  regards  education,  in  Prussia  every  6  7-1 0th 
individual  attends  school ;  in  England,  every  9th ; 
in  France,  every  11th;  in  Austria,  every  14th  ;  in 
Russia,  however,  only  one  out  of  132.  In  France 
there  is  one  book  published  to  every  7000  inhabi- 
tants; in  Austria,  1  to  14,000;  in  England,  1  to 
21,000;  and  in  Russia,  1  to  58,000.  In  Russia 
there  is  one  criminal  to  every  1389  inhabitants; 
in  Austria,  1  to  652  ;  in  France,  1  to  585  ;  in  Prus- 
sia, 1  to  449.  In  statistics  of  crime,  England  leads 
the  van,  there  being  in  that  enlightened  country 
one  criminal  among  every  375  inhabitants.  In 
Prussia  there  is  one  church  to  every  1060  inhabi- 
tants; in  Russia,  1  to  every  1360  ;  in  England,  1  to 
every  1414;  in  Austria,  1  to  every  1820.  In  Rus- 
sia there  is  one  priest  to  every  370  persons;  in 
Austria,  1  to  450  ;  in  France,  1  to  460  ;  in  Prussia, 
1  to  1228,  and  in  England,  1  to  1250.— Late 
Paper. 


As  one  who  carries  gunpowder,  does  not  wish  to 
be  where  sparks  are  flying,  lest  he  should  be  de- 
stroyed, so  should  we  carefully  avoid  such  com- 
pany and  places  as  may  lead  us  into  sin. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  9,  1858. 


We  have  received  two  communications  on  "  The 
Position  of  Women,"  controverting  some  of  the 
sentiments  advanced  in  the  essay,  which  is  in 
course  of  publication  in  our  Journal.  We  shall 
withhold  them  until  the  first  is  finished,  which  will 
be  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  numbers  more.  As 
one  of  the  authors  speaks  as  though  the  sentiments 
coutained  in  the  essay  we  are  publishing,  were  ap- 
proved by  those  having  charge  of  "  The  Friend," 
we  repeat  what  we  said  when  giving  place  to  the 
first  portion  of  it,  that  we  do  not  unite  with  some 
of  the  opinions  advanced  in  it,  and  some  of  the 
changes  proposed,  but  are  willing  to  give  the  author 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  our  readers  a  like 
opportunity  to  read  and  reflect  on  what  he  has  set 
forth  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  and  believes, 
"  if  allowed,  a  candid  examination  will  be  found 
reasonable  and  sound." 

The  "  Ode  to  Winter"  received,  contains  some 
good  sentiments  and  feelings,  well  expressed,  but 
parts  of  it  are  so  obscure  that  we  think  it  will  not 
do  for  publication. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  19th. 

The  British  Parliament  adjourned  on  the  12th  until 
the  4th  of  Second  month,  the  Royal  assent  having  been 
previously  given  to  the  Bank  Issues  Indemnity  bill.  The 
latest  step  in  parliamentary  reform  agitation  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  memorial,  very  influentially  signed,  in 
favour  of  a  special  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  con- 
tinued generally  very  dull.    Many  more  heavy  failures 
had  occurred.    The  liabilities  of  the  various  houses,  in 
eluding  banks,  which  have  suspended  since  the  com 
menceuient  of  the  panic,  are  estimated  by  the  London 
Times  at  £50,000,000.    The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  increased  £1,381,366.    The  demand  for  loans* 
had  fallen  off.    The  Bank  rate  was  still  10  per  cent/; 
but  good  short  paper  was  negotiable  at  8J  a  9  per  cent. 
Consols,  9 2 .', .    The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  further 
declined;  prices  ranged  from  bid.  to  CW.  Breadstulls 
were  dull,  with  little  change  in  price. 

In  France,  business  was  much  depressed,  but  few 
failures  of  note  had  occurred.  The  French  are  said  to 
be  little  disposed  to  engage  in  speculative  enterprises, 
and  much  of  their  business  is  done  for  ready  money  or 
short  credit.  For  these  reasons  it  was  believed,  the 
financial  crisis  would  be  less  severely  felt  there  than  in 
Great  Britain  and  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
pressure  for  money  had  abated  in  Paris,  and  the  Bank 
had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  0  per  cent.  Instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  to  the  French  Minister  in  China,  to 
co-operate  effectively  with  Lord  Elgin  and  the  English 
naval  and  military  commanders. 

The  legislative  session  of  Sardinia  opened  at  Turin  on 
the  14th.  The  King  in  his  speech  asked  for  "cordial 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  those  liberal  princi- 
ples, which  are  the  immovable  basis  of  the  national 
policy." 

A  Berlin  despatch  says  that  diplomatic  relations  will 
probably  be  suou  resumed  between  Prussia  and  Switzer- 
land. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  an  import- 
ant victory  over  tho  Circassians.  Many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  a  large  number  of  their  villages  burned. 

The  commercial  crisis  in  Norwny  continued  very 
severe.  Two  delegates  from  the  Government  had  gone 
to  Hamburg  with  money  to  support  the  firms  there 
whose  failures  would  be  prejudicial  to  Norwegian  com- 
merce. 

At  Hamburg,  money  matters  were  thought  to  be  more 
encouraging.  The  rate  of  interest  had  fallen  to  9  per 
cent 

The  lannch  of  the  Levinthsn  steamer  has  proved  to  be 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense.  Operations  were 
resumed  on  the  10th;  but  with  the  most  tremendous 
pressure  that  could  be  applied,  the  vessel  was  moved 
scarcely  three  feet,  when  the  work  was  suspended. 

It  is  said  that  a  conference  will  shortly  be  held  in 
London  between  the  representatives  of  France  uud  Eng- 
land, relative  to  the  French  oiheine  of  slavery. 


The  Paris  Palrie  says  the  Ottoman  Ministry  is  about 
to  bring  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Perim,  by 
England,  before  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
at  Constantinople. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress  reassembled  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  communicate  all  inform- 
ation in  his  possession,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Walker  and  his  followers  in  Nicaragua,  together  with 
such  instructions  given  to  naval  and  other  officers  as 
pertain  to  the  subject.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  which  was 
eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  bill  is 
designed  as  a  compromise  measure.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing 
the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report  its  opinions  whe- 
ther the  organic  act  of  Utah  ought  not  to  be  repealed, 
and  that  territory  attached  to  an  adjoining  territory. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  introduced  a  bill  to  punish  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Treaty  with  Japan. — The  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Ja- 
pan has  negotiated  a  further  treaty  with  the  authorities, 
intended  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  Permis- 
sion is  granted  by  it  to  American  citizens  to  reside  per- 
manently at  Simoda  and  Hakodade.  Americans  com- 
mitting offences  in  Japan,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Ameri 
can  Consul-General  or  Consul,  and  are  to  be  punished 
according  to  American  laws. 

Kansas. — General  Denver  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
acting  Governor.  It  is  stated  that  he  openly  declares  his 
approval  of  the  course  of  Walker  and  Stanton,  and  that 
the  Administration  is  mistaken  if  it  supposes  he  will  not 
follow  their  example.  At  the  urgent  request  of  a  large 
party  of  Free  State  men  from  Lawrence,  Governor  Den 
ver  has  given  up  to  them  the  arms  taken  by  Gov.  Geary 
during  his  administration,  from  the  large  body  of  immi- 
grants who  reached  Kansas,  by  the  northern  route.  The 
late  special  session  of  the  Legislature  resulted  in  the  en- 
actmeut  of  two  laws  only — one  submitting  the  whole 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
4th  of  this  month,  and  the  other  making  the  perpetration 
of  election  frauds  felony.  Several  other  enactments 
were  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  but  the  presiding 
officers  having  neglected  to  affix  their  signatures  before 
the  adjournment,  they  have  not  become  laws.  The  Free 
State  party  declined  voting  at  the  election  on  the  21st 
alt.  The  Lecompton  Constitution  was  adopted  with  the 
slavery  clause,  many  Missourians  attending  the  polls  and 
voting.  The  election  was  partial,  no  polls  being  opened 
at  Lawrence  and  many  other  places.  The  people  are  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  aud  many  alarming  reports 
are  almost  daily  transmitted  by  telegraph.  The  most 
serious  of  these  is  a  statement  that  on  the  25th  .ult.,  the 
the  Free  State  militia,  under  Gen.  Lane,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  U.  S.  dragoons.  The  dragoons  were  re- 
pulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  number,  and  a  more 
sanguinary  conflict  was  expected  to  occur. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  430.  During  the  year 
1857,  the  suicides  numbered  08.    Thirteen  murders  and 
fifty  homicides  were  committed  in  the  same  period.  Th 
tax  levy  for  1858  is  a  little  over  eight  millions  of  dollars 
being  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  voter. 

Philadelphia,— Mortality  last  week,  184.    During  the 
year  1857,  the  total  mortality  reported  was  11,011,  of 
which  5864  were  males  and  5147  were  females.  The 
deaths  from  consumption  numbered  1506.    The  deaths 
during  1856  numbered  12,024,  being  1013  more  than  in 
the  last  year.    During  1857  there  were  336  fires  in  the 
city,  by  which  property  valued  at  $490,000  was  de- 
stroyed.   The  city  Directory  for  1858  contains  the  names 
of  more  than  88,000  housekeepers  or  heads  of  families 
There  are  295  places  of  public  worship,  viz :  Prcsby 
terian,  62  ;  Episcopal,  53  ;  Methodist,  42  ;  Baptist,  30 
Catholic,  28;  Lutheran,  15,  &c.    The  duties  collectei 
at  the  Philadelphia  Custom  house  last  year,  amounted  to 
$3,996,324.    The  commitments  to  the  County  Prison 
show  a  rapid  annual  increase  of  crime  ;  in  1848  the  com 
mitnicnls  were  4578;  in  1853  they  had  increased  to 
11,632,  and  last  year  they  reached  15,554. 

Nebraska. — The  United  States  wagon  road,  from  th 
Platte  to  the  Running  Wntcr,  has  been  completed  for  a 
distance  of  103  miles,  including  39  bridges.    During  the 
year  1H57,  upwards  of  400,000  acres  of  laud  have  been 
pre-empted  in  the  territory. 

JJttth. — According  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the 
Mormons  have  burut  Fort  Bridger  towards  which  the 
U.  S.  army  had  taken  up  its  march.  This  act  will,  it  is 
supposed,  increase  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  army 
reaching  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Srminole  )Var. — The  forces  employed  in  hunting 
the  poor  Scminolcs  in  the  swamps  of  Flor  ida,  have  seve 
ral  times  (bund  little  partus  of  them.    In  the  Conflicts 


which  have  recently  occurred,  several  lives  have  been 
lost  on  both  sides,  and  some  Indian  women  and  children 
captured. 

The  Coinage,  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
last  month,  amounted  to  $2,065,351.  The  deposits  to 
$1,867,400.  ;i 

The  Arrest  of  Walker,  and  his:'involuntary  return  to 
the  United  States,  seems  to  have  produced  much  excite- 
ment among  his  partizaus  in  the  South.  The  U.  S. 
Marshal  at  New  York,  in  whose  custody  he  was,  con- 
veyed him  to  Washington,  where  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
the  Secretary  of  State  alleging  that  it  was  only  through 
the  action  of  the  judiciary  that  Walker  could  be  lawfully 
held  in  custody  to  answer  any  charges  which  may  be 
brought  against  him.  Capt.  Paulding  is  understood  to 
have  exceeded  his  instructions  ;  but  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Administration  are  not  disposed  to  cen- 
sure his  proceedings. 

The  Artesian  Well,  now  in  progress  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  reached  the  depth  of  1546  feet.  The  drill  is  through 
gray  limestone,  in  alternate  hard  and  soft  strata. 

Cultivation  of  Rice  in  California. — Measures  are  being 
taken  in  Stockton,  California,  to  test  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  on  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  through  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinamen.  Little  doubt  seems  to  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  Marine  Losses,  for  the  year  1857,  falling  on  Ame- 
rican commerce,  are  stated  to  be  $17,367,000. 

The  Losses  by  Fire,  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  1857,  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
being  about  seven  millions  less  than  in  1856. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Dakin,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  E. 
Bundy,  agt.,  O.,  for  Benj.  Hoyle,  $5,  to  46,  vol.  31,  for 
Ephraim  Williams,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31,  for  Henry  Stan-1 
ton,  Jos.  Stanton,  Eli  Hodgin,  Robt.  H.  Smith,  Jess«j 
Bailey,  jr.,  Wm.  Green,  John  Bundy,  $2  each,  vol.  3 1  ,j 
for  Robt.  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Daniel  L.  Heaton., 
N.  Y.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30 ;  from  R.  S.  Billings,  N.  Y.,  $2, 
vol.  30. 

Error  corrected,  p.  48. — Receipts,  John  Doudua  shouldf 
have  been  Joseph  Doudna. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualification 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  th 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  ii 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  aud  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  * 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenkzer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1857,  in  Chester  count; 
Pa.,  REBECCA,  wife  of  John  D.  Harvey;  a  member*! 
Westgrove  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  47th  year  of  br 
age.    She  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health 
more  than  a  year,  and,  when  the  time  of  her  depart 
drew  nigh,  was  favoured  with  a  comfortable  assure* 
that  her  day's  work  was  done.    Whilst  quietly  waiti 
her  release,  in  the  constrainings  of  love,  she  was  enabl 
earnestly  to  press  on  those  she  was  leaving  behind,  til 
neccssi  y  of  labouring  to  kuow  a  preparation  for  U 
solemn  change. 

KOBB,  PILE  A  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter. 
I  turned  my  eye  away  from  the  church  of  the 
oly  Sepulchre.    I  looked  in  a  little  different  di- 
ction.   I  saw  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  a 
tie  beyond  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
d  rising  above  the  road  which  leads  to  Shechem 
Id  Samaria,  a  gently  ascending  but  lofty  height 
land,  which  is  called  the  hill  of  Scopus.    It  was 
that  spot,  according  to  Josephus,  that  Titus, 
10  had  marched  into  Palestine  the  fierce  legions 
lich  his  father  Vespasian  had  left  in  Alexandria, 
it.  his  proud  eye  for  the  first  time  on  the  city  of 
rusalem.    This  was  that  Titus,  under  whose 
umphal  arch  I  had  stood  at  Rome,  and  saw  on 
sculptured  sides  the  emblems  of  his  victory, 
ated  sternly  on  his  war  horse  like  the  sculptured 
relius  in  the  Eoman  Campodoglio,  he  is  worthy 
our  attention — and  more  than  that  he  at  once 
zes  and  fixes  our  attention, — because  he  holds 
th  in  his  lofcy  front  and  his  uplifted  arm  the 
irks  of  the  man  of  providential  destiny, 
[t  is  true  that  every  man  is  a  providence  ;  that 
ph  one,  whether  great  or  small,  fills  a  place 
lich  no  other  one  can ;  and  holds  a  link  in  the 
l:at  chain  of  events  which  can  be  uplifted  by  no 
l  er  hand.    But  it  is  not  true  that  every  man's 
Evidential  position  and  relations  are  known ;  and 
being  known,  they  are  not  the  subject  of 
ific  thought  and  meditation.    It  was  not  so 
h  the  son  of  Vespasian.    As  he  stands  under 
combined  light  of  prophesy  and  history,  he  is 
ibited  to  the  world's  view  a  providential  instru- 
iit,  an  agent  that  fulfils  purposes  not  his  own  ; 
nan  of  inevitable  destiny.    Perhaps  he  knew 
his  own  position;  but  the  "blinded  beast," 
an  old  writer,  "  that  turns  the  wheel  of  the 
,  though  it  seeth  not,  neither  knows  what  it 
i,  yet  doeth  a  great  work  in  grinding  the  corn." 
ther  his  knowledge  nor  his  ignorance  would 
any  effect  in  altering  the  plans  of  infinite 
lom,  and  in  disturbing  the  connections  of  ever- 
ng  adjustments.    The  man,  the  hour,  and  the 
iny  had  met.    As  he  looked  once  more  upon 
isalem,  and  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers  the 
s  and  towers  of  the  devoted  city,  he  bore  in 
extended  arm,  feeble  in  itself  but  mighty  in  its 
tions,the  hidden  thunders  and  lightnings  of  God. 
uch  were  some  of  the  objects,  which  were  pre- 
*|   2d  to  iny  notice.    Such  were  some  of  the  refl.ee- 
wbich  aro^e  in  my  mind.    I  had  thus  stood 


for  the  last  time  upon  the  mountain,  which  looked 
down  upon  a  vast  panorama,  not  more  of  nature 
than  of  great  and  wonderful  events.  Resuming 
my  way  towards  the  city  I  followed  the  narrow  and 
winding  path,  which  has  been  trodden  for  ages. 
In  coming  down  from  the  rocky  height,  I  felf  in 
company  with  a  shepherd,  who  was  driving  before 
him  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  keeper  of 
sheep  trod  in  the  footpath  of  kings.  It  was  over 
these  heights  that  the  exiled  David  fled  from  the 
triumphant  Absalom.  In  a  short  time  he  drove 
the  sheep  into  a  rude  sheepfold  made  of  rocks. 
And  again  I  walked  on  alone. 

_  At  a  little  distance  from  me  I  noticed  the  tra- 
ditionary place,  where  the  Saviour  is  said  the  have 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  I  stopped  at  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
At  a  little  distance  on  my  right  was  the  beautiful 
chapel  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  traditionary  belief  is  that  the  dust  of  the  mo- 
ther reposes  near  the  garden,  which  witnessed  the 
heavy  trials  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  now  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  which 
overlooks  the  channel  of  the  Kedron.  I  entered 
it  and  walked  among  the  flowers,  which  the  hand 
of  Christian  veneration  loves  to  cultivate  on  its 
sacred  soil,  and  beneath  the  shades  of  the  aged 
olive  trees,  the  growth  of  many  hundred,— perhaps 
of  a  thousand  years. 

And  this,  I  said  to  myself,  was  the  garden  of 
preparatory  suffering; — the  sad  and  memorable 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the 
Saviour's  life.  This  was  the  place  of  his  agony. 
It  was  here  he  kneeled  and  prayed.  "  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

The  world  of  spirits  took  an  interest  in  this 
great  struggle.  An  angel  appeared, — strengthen- 
ing him.  His  prayer  was  answered.  The  will  of 
his  Father  was  accomplished.  The  Son  of  God 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  His 
blood  flowed  upon  Calvary.  Jerusalem  was  des- 
troyed.   But  a  world  was  redeemed. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSE- 
MANE, MAY,  1853. 

Oh  let  me  not  forget !  'Twas  here, 
Earth  of  the  Saviour's  grief  and  toil  ! 

He  knelt ;  and  oft  the  falling  tear 
Mingled  his  sorrows  with  thy  soil  ; — 

When,  in  the  Garden's  fearful  hour, 

He  felt  the  great  temptation's  power. 

Here  was  the  profler'd  bitter  cup. 

"  Thy  will  be  done."    The  Saviour  said, 
His  faith  received,  and  drank  it  up, 

Amazed,  the  baffled  tempter  fled, — 
Repulsed,  with  all  his  hate  and  skill, 
Before  an  acquiescent  will. 

Oh  man  !  In  memory  of  that  hour 
Let  rising  murmurs  be  repress'd  : 

And  learn  the  Secret  of  thy  power 
Within  a  calm  and  patient  breast. 

"Thy  will  be  done."    'Tie  that,  which  roll3 

Their  agony  from  suffering  souls. 

Such  is  the  lesson  that  I  find, 

Here,  in  the  Saviour's  place  of  tears  ; — 

The  lesson,  that  the  trusting  mind 

Has  strength  to  conquer  griefs  and  fears  ; 

And  doom'u  upon  the  cross  to  die, 

Finds  death  itself  a  victory. 


Shechem,  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim,  May  24,  1853. 
We  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Monday,  the  23d 
of  May.  We  were  delayed  in  our  preparations  ; 
and  it  was  near  noon  when  we  departed.  Our 
object  was  to  go  into  Galilee  and  the  region  of 
Nazareth.  The  direction  of  our  route,  therefore, 
was  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine ;  the 
country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulon.  Soon  after  leaving  the  walls  of 
the  city,  we  passed  through  a  large  grove  of 
olive  trees ;  in  which  we  met  from  time  to  time 
with  groups  of  people  of  both  sexes,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  its  retirement  and  shade.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  in  a  northwest  direction, 
reaching  a  piece  of  rising  ground  which  afforded 
a  wide  prospect,  we  stopped  ;  and  turning  and 
looking  back,  took  a  last  view.  The  city  with  its 
walls  and  towers,  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and 
beyond  it  the  Mount  of  Olives,  were  in  full  sight. 

From  no  other  point,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  had  it  appeared  to  us  so  beautiful. 
Was  it  strange,  that  we  stopped  thus  to  gaze  upon 
it  ?  Our  visit  had  been  short ;  but  the  scene  had 
brought  back  so  much  of  the  past  and  so  vividly, 
— as  if  some  beloved  friend  had  arisen  from  the 
dead  and  spoken  to  us  once  more, — that  we  natu- 
rally felt  sad  at  parting.  But  as  the  scene,  rising 
above  all  ordinary  forms  of  association  and  interest, 
had  a  relationship  to  the  soul  itself,  it  was  easy  to 
carry  away  its  image  in  the  heart.  From  that 
hour,  unseen  by  the  outward  sight,  it  became  the 
possession  of  the  mind  itself, — the  living  child  of 
memory. 

The  road  we  took  is  called  the  Damascus  road. 
It  leads  in  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  city. 
The  same  day  in  the  afternoon  passing  on  our  left 
the  distant  heights  of  Ramah  and  Nebi  Samuel, 
we  came,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  village  of  Beeroth  ; — called 
by  its  present  Arab  inhabitants,  Beereh.  A  co- 
pious fountain,  which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the 
village,  flows  near  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  are  extensive  ruins.  We  spent  a  little  time 
in  walking  among  massive  columns  and  arches, — 
the  remains  and  testimonies  of  the  art  and  power 
of  distant  ages.  The  people  of  the  modern  village, 
which  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  on  a  slightly 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  came  down  to  the  foun- 
tains. It  seemed  to  be  the  gathering  place  of  men 
and  children.  The  young  women  also  filled  their 
large  water  jars,  and  carried  them  away  on  their 
heads.  Camels  and  horses  stood  at  the  watering 
troughs. 

This  place,  rendered  attractive  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  abundance  of  its  water  and  its  fertili- 
ty, is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  situated  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  which  is  also 
for  some  distance  the  great  road  to  Nazareth;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  here,  that  Joseph 
and  Mary,  on  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Naza- 
reth from  the  feast  of  thePassover,  first  discovered, 
that  the  "  Child  Jesus,"  who  had  tarried  be- 
hind without  their  knowledge,  was  not  in  the  com- 
pany with  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  country,  which  make  Beeroth  the  first  stop- 
ping-place and  the  first  dnyV  journey  from  Jerusa- 
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lein,  the  people  who  conducted  us,  were  desirous  of 
remaining  here  through  the  night.  But  this  was  in- 
consistent with  our  arrangements  and  wishes,  and 
we  went  on  three  or  four  miles  further,  deviating 
a  little  from  the  main  route,  and  pitched  our  tents, 
ahout  the  time  of  sunset,  in  a  field  in  Bethel. 
The  present  name  of  Bethel,  is  Beiten  :  the  Ara- 
bic variation  of  the  original  Hebrew  name.  It  was 
natural  for  us  to  desire  to  reach  this  place,  which 
is  associated  with  interesting  names  and  incidents, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New. 
The  country  around  Bethel  is  uneven  and  rocky ; 
sustaining  in  that  respect  the  reputation  which  it 
seems  to  have  had  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  was  here,  that  Jacob,  journeying  from  Beershe- 
ba,  made  at  night  a  pillow  of  stones,  and  slept  and 
dreamed,  and  saw  in  vision  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending upon  the  ladder  of  heaven.  It  was  here 
that  the  Lord,  who  styled  himself  the  Lord  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  appeared  to  Jacob  in  this 
midnight  vision  of  angels  and  of  the  opened  hea- 
vens, and  spake  to  him,  and  promised  him  the 
laud  on  which  his  head  was  pillowed.  And  the 
place,  which  had  been  previously  called  Luz  by 
the  Canaanities,  Jacob  call  Bethel  or  the  Lord's 
house  ; — the  name  which  it  has  borne  since.  We 
spent  the  night  here  ;  sleeping  among  the  rocks. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Interpreting  Cod's  Judgments. 
Great  caution  must  at  all  times  be  exercised 
in  inquiring  into  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven.  The  Great  Teacher,  who  has 
given  us  such  enlarged  and  comfortiug  views  of 
the  Divine  guardianship,  is  careful  to  warn  us 
against  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  proceedings  of  God  to- 
wards our  fellow-men.  "Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  be- 
cause they  did  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
Or  those  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloanj 
fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sin- 
ners above  all  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  !  I 
tell  you  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  The  error  of  the  Jews  manifest- 
ly consisted  in  yielding  to  an  uncharitable  temper 
of  mind.  The  same  error,  proceeding  from  the 
same  spirit,  is  still  exhibited.  If  an  individual 
has  always  been  suspected  of  some  secret  crime, 
an  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortune  is  thought 
sufficient  to  establish  it.  If  great  and  apparently 
lasting  prosperity  is  suddenly  changed  into  unex- 
pected adversity,  it  is  thought  to  be  in  righteous 
retributiou  for  some  act  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  ; 
and  men  begin  to  search  for  cases  in  which  he  de- 
frauded tin;  orphan,  or  overreached  the  simple,  or 
gratified  his  own  selfishness  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  »ood.  It  is  not  at  the  time  when  prosperity 
is  disposed  to  Bmile  on  the  individual,  that  these  in- 
sinuations are  made  and  pass  current;  at  these 
moments,  men  have  not  the  courage  boldly  to  face 
the  culprit,  ami  denounce  the  crime ;  but  like 
cowards  tin  y  wait  till  he  has  been  laid  prostrate 
by  the  hand  of  another  ;  they  only  persecute  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  already  smitten,  and  hasten 
to  add  reproach  to  misery,  and  insult  to  suffer- 

But  still,  we  may  in  some  cases  confidently  dis- 
cover the  judgments  of  God.  There  are  certain 
physical  evils  which  proceed  directly  from  sin — as 
the  poverty  which  follows  extravagance,  and  the 
disease  which  springs  from  iutemperance  and  other 
vices;  and  we  are  only  referring  the  effect  to  its 
cause,  when  we  connect  the  twotogethcr.  In  otber 
cases  also,  the  connection,  being  always  of  a  moral 


or  religious  character,  may  be  so  visible  as  at  once 
to  compel  every  man  to  discover  the  overruling  ar- 
rangements of  heaven,  in  making  physical  events 
encourage  the  good  or  punish  the  evil.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  both  facts  must  be  ascertained,  and 
each  on  its  own  independent  evidence,  before  the 
relation  can  be  discovered.  We  must  not  conclude 
that  any  given  deed  is  sinful,  merely  because  it 
has  been  followed  by  certain  prejudicial  consequen 
ces.  But  when  the  deed  is  proved  to  be  sinful  on 
other  evidence,  we  may  connect  the  two  together, 
for  it  looks  as  if  God  had  connected  them.  We 
are  not  to  conclude  that  any  indvidual  has  been 
guilty  of  secret  or  highly  aggravated  sin,  merely 
because  he  has  been  exposed  to  affliction.  This 
was  the  error  of  the  friends  of  Job,  and  for  which 
they  were  severely  reprimanded.  But  when  he  is 
known,  on  independent  evidence,  to  have  sinned; 
and  when  the  sin  seems  to  have  led  to  the  suffering, 
we  are  warranted  in  tracing  a  connection  appoint- 
ed by  God  himself. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  we  have  such  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  every  event  in  the  past 
life  of  a  neighbour,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
precise  end  contemplated  in  any  visitation  of  God 
towards  him.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
nection is  manifest  to  the  man's  intimate  friend,  or 
to  the  world  at  large,  as  when  intemperance  and 
excess  lead  to  poverty  and  disease,  and  cunning 
leads  to  distrust,  and  is  caught  in  the  net  which  it 
laid  for  others.  In  other  cases,  the  connection  is 
only  visible  to  the  individual  himself,  or  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  In  all  cases,  it  is  easier  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  re- 
ference to  ourselves,  than  in  their  reference  to 
others,  when  they  are  exposed  to  them.  Being 
ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  our 
past  life,  we  may  trace  a  connection  between  deeds 
which  we  have  done,  and  trials  sent  upon  us 
— a  connection  which  no  other  is  intended  to  per- 
ceive, or  so  much  as  to  suspect.  While  affliction 
can  in  no  case  prove  the  existence  of  sin  not  other- 
wise established,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  lead- 
ing the  person  afflicted  to  inquire,  whether  he 
may  not  in  his  past  life  have  committed  some  sin, 
of  which  this  is  the  punishment  or  cure.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  the  rule  is  to  be  strict  iu 
judging  ourselves,  and  slow  in  judging  others. — 
McCosh. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

The  darkness  and  conflicts  of  her  mind,  were 
doubtless  much  increased  by  the  active  power  of 
the  enemy  operating  upon  her  enervated  health. 
It  is  delightful,  however,  to  mark  the  cheering 
irradiations  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  her,  as 
marked  in  the  following  letter. 

"  My  beloved  friend, — I  can  almost  say  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  which  you  love,  that  the  winter 
of  my  soul  is  gone,  and  that  the  sweet  season  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  celestial  dove  makes  itself  heard.  I  again  be- 
gin to  know  what  it  is  to  walk,  '  as  seeing  him  who 

is  invisible.'   *    *    '  Oh  !  my  ,  let  us  exert 

every  effort  to  find  again  the  lover  and  beloved  of 
our  souls.  Who  knows  but  his  own  time  may 
come,  in  which  he  will  fully  reveal  himself  to 
us?" 

Again  she  writes  :  "  I  see  something  of  the  love 
of  Christ  which  I  would  not  lose  for  worlds.  But 
neither  do  you  nor  I  see  half  that  may  be  seen  of  it 
even  in  this  world,  if  we  ask  in  faith.  Only  let 
us  not  be  afraid  of  expecting  too  much.  Let  us 
stretch  our  prayers  and  expectations  to  the  very 
utu  ruijst  of  what  1  we  can  ask  or  think  ;'  and  as 
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sure  as  God  is  truth,  we  shall  receive  '  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.' : 

Her  views  of  Christian  assurance,  as  set  fort! 
in  the  following  letter,  were  clear  and  scriptural. 

"  1827.  My  mind  is  in  a  state  of  declension  an 
deadness  to  spiritual  things,  which  is  the  mor 
awful  to  me,  from  having  enjoyed  much  commu 
nion  with  God  a  few  weeks  ago.    I  know  not  hoi 
to  describe  this  state  better  than  by  saying  tha! 
prayer  seems  to  be  my  burden  ;  and  evil  thoughl  I 
my  element ;  and  that  instead  of  maintaining 
continued  conflict  against  this  inclination,  I  fe< 
a  kind  of  obstinate,  hardened  disposition  in  m 
mind,  leading  me  to  yield  rather  to  Satan  than  t 
God.    There  is  one  verse,  that  in  the  darkes 
and  coldest  seasons  comes  with  comfort  to 
mind.    I  know  that  I  have  often  asked  my  Ilea-* 
enly  Father  for  bread.    Shall  I  think  he 
given  me  a  stone  ?    I  have  asked  him  for  the  spir 
of  truth.    Shall  I  think  he  has  put  me  off  with  tl 
spirit  of  delusion  ?" 

The  duty  and  importance  of  an  elevated  enjoi 
ments  of  Scriptural  privilege  are  delightfully  incu 
cated  in  the  following  letter. 

"  What  a  privilege  (she  observes,)  has  , 

be  walking  so  closely  with  God,  and  enjoying 
much  of  his  presence!  'Oh!  that  1'  thus  alwa; 
'  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might  con 
even  to  his  seat !'  *  *  Surely,  '  Rejoice  in  tl 
Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice,'  is  as  muc 
a  command  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal — Thou  sha 
not  kill.'  And  I  know  nothing  except  this  '  j( 
of  the  Lord,'  which  is  said  to  be  1  our  strengtl 
that  can  so  fill  the  heart,  as  to  leave  no  room  f< 
rejoicing  in  self  or  in  the  world.  *  *  Wh 
will  it  be,  my  dearest  friend,  to  open  our  ey 
upon  that  world,  where  'perfect  love  casteth 
fear'  for  ever !  I  try  to  conceive  it  sometim< 
but  I  cannot.  There  is  nothing  I  find  so  difficu 
as  to  imagine  entire  deliverence  from  the  spi) 
of  bondage." 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  a  corresponder 
whom  she  regarded  with  the  most  lively  affectio 
as  having  been  made  instrumental  in  communic 
ting  to  her  soul  the  knowledge  and  love  of  h 
Saviour. 

"  This  seems  to  me  the  great  and  marked  distir. 
tion  between  the  Christian  and  the  wordling.  T 
one  lives  to  himself :  the  other  '  to  Him  who  di 
for  him  and  rose  again  ; '  the  one  consults  his  ox 
pleasure,  ease,  and  safety,  '  leans  to  his  own  und( 
standing,'  and  seeks  his  own  glory ;  the  otb 
prays  that  his  will  may  be  quite  swallowed  up 
the  will  of  Jesus,  '  ceases  from  his  own  wisdor 
and  makes  '  Christ  his  wisdom.'  He  no  long 
'  receives  the  honour  which  cometh  of  man; 
desires  that  Christ,  the  author  of  all  his  good  thin, 
may  have  all  the  glory  of  them. 

"  This  fleshly  nature,  or  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  t 
old  man,  strives  hard  against  this,  and  would  le 
to  please  and  honour  himself  again ;  and  this 
the  great  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spi) 
which  makes  the  Christian  life  so  truly  called 
warfare.  *  *  Parting  with  self-seeking 
honouring  and  self-righteousness,  is  far  more  pal 
ful  then,  than  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  plu< 
ing  out  a  right  eye.  Taking  this  considerati! 
with  us  then,  that  Christ — not  self — is  to  be  t| 
cud  of  all  our  actions,  and  that  '  whether  we  ei 
or  drink,'  or  speak,  or  go  in  or  out,  or  arc  ale 
or  in  company,  engaged  in  study  or  recreation, 
must  '  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God'  and  in  the  na: 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  think  will  give  us  a  v< 
different  view  of  onr  duty  as  to  wordly  compa 
and  employments,  from  any  that  worldly  wisd 
or  policy  can  give  us. 

"  It  cannot  be,  however,  for  the  glory  ofGodtl 
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we  should  show  ourselves  morose  and  unsociable. 
i|  The  friends  and  relations  we  have  are  his  gifts. 

and  therelore  must  not  be  despised  or  neglected, 
I  Besides  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
1 '  deemed  of  Christ  are  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,' '  a  pecu- 
liar people,'  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
very  purpose  of  showing  forth  his  praises ;  and 


how  can  we  do  this,  if  we  shut  ourselves  out  alto- 
gether from  the  world  ?    It  is  false  humility,  which 
makes  us~  say — '  I  can  never  do  any  good,'  for 
the  meaner  the  instrument,  the  more  is  the  glory  of 
a  God  displayed  in  doing  good  with  it ;  and  as  it  is 
'all  Gods  doing  and  not  ours,  we  have  no  reason 
.  'o  be  proud  of  it,  but  rather  to  be  abased  at  the 
ight  of  our  own  unfitness.    *    *    Think  what  it 
s  to  go  amongst  worldly  people  '  in  the  name  of 
he  Lord  Jesus,'  and  to  the  glory  of  our  God. 
3ven  if  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  speak 
o  them  directly  on  the  subject;  still,  if  we  keep 
his  aim  in  view,  in  how  many  little  things  must 
ye  show  that  our  sentiments  are  opposite  to  theirs! 
*    When  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  great  end, 

dear  ,  I  wish  I  could  point  to  you  the  an- 

uish  I  have  endured,  that  you  might  avoid  dis- 
ionouring  your  Saviour  as  I  have  done  !  Very, 
ery  often  has  this  been  my  wretched  case  :  '  What 
nil  people  think  of  me,  if  I  set  up  to  be  so  much 
stter  than  others  ?'    This  ensnaring  question  has 
lade  me  put  on  a  levity  of  sentiment  and  manner, 
j  hich  at  first  I  did  not  feel,  but  which  persisted 
has  become  real.    And  even  when  I  have  re- 
rned  home,  God  has  often  seen  fit  to  visit  this  sin, 
leaving  me  still  to  backslide  in  heart,  and  to  be 
lied  with  my  own  ways;'  and  when  I  have  come 
myself,  how  can  I  describe  the  bitterness  of  think- 
that  I  had  done  dishonour  to  the  cause  of  my 
y  Friend,  lost  the  sweet  sense  of  his  redeeming 
ve,  missed  many  opportunities  of  saying  a  word 
lich  He  might  have  blessed,  and  by  my  light  and 
olish  conduct  given  occasion  to  the  world  to  think, 
at  religion  was  a  thing  in  word  only,  not  in  power  ! 
ren  now  I  cannot  reflect  without  the  deepest  self- 
horrence,  on  the  vain  and  foolish  conduct  I  often 

lulged  in  at  .    Do  not  think  that  I  mean 

ay  it  to  their  charge.    0  no,  I  only  mean,  that 
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going  into  the  society  of  worldly  people,  if  I 
iy  so  say,  without  my  armour  on,  I  became  as  vain 
they.    *    *    Surely  if  we  consider  these  draw 
cks,  wordly  people  will  not  be  our  chosen  com 
,  oioDS. 

(To  bo  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Position  of  Women. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

'  That  those  who  were  physically  weaker,  should 
^  re  been  made  legally  inferior,  is  quite  conform- 
e  to  the  mode  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
ned.  Until  very  lately  the  rule  of  physical 
ngth  was  the  general  law  of  human  affairs, 
oughout  history,  the  nations,  races,  classes, 
ch  found  themselves  the  strongest  either  in 
scles,  in  riches,  or  in  military  discipline,  have 
quered  and  held  in  subjection  the  rest.  If  even 
he  most  improved  nations,  the  law  of  the  sword 
t  last  discountenanced  as  unworthy,  it  is  only 
e  the  calumniated  eighteenth  century.  Wars 
onquest  have  only  ceased  since  democratic  re- 
gions began.  The  world  is  very  young,  and 
but  just  began  to  cast  off  injustice.  It  is  only 
M  ■  getting  rid  of  negro  slavery.  It  13  only  now 
ing  rid  of  monarchical  despotism.  It  is  only 
•  getting  rid  of  hereditary  feudal  nobility.  It 
]ly  now  getting  rid  of  disabilities  on  account  of 
;ion.  It  is  only  beginning  to  treat  any  men  as 
ens,  except  the  rich  and  a  favoured  portion  of 
middle  class.    Can  we  wonder  that  it  has  not 


yet  done  as  much  for  women  ?  As  society  was 
constituted  until  the  last  few  generations,  inequa- 
lity was  its  very  basis ;  association  grounded  on 
equal  rights  scarcely  existed  ;  to  be  equals  was  to 
be  enemies ;  two  persons  could  hardly  co-operate 
in  anything,  or  meet  in  any  amicable  relation,  with- 
out the  laws  appointing  that  one  of  them  should  be 
the  superior  of  the  other.  Mankind  have  outgrown 
this  state,  and  all  things  now  tend  to  substitute  as 
the  general  principle  of  human  relations,  a  just 
equality,  instead  of  the  dominion  of  the  strongest 
But  of  all  relations,  that  between  men  and  women 
being  the  nearest  and  most  intimate,  and  connected 
with  the  greatest  number  of  strong  emotions,  was 
sure  to  be  the  last  to  throw  off  the  old  rule,  and 
receive  the  new,  for  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  a  feeling,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to 
the  forms  and  circumstances  with  which  it  has  even 
accidentally  become  associated. 

11  When  a  prejudice  which  has  any  hold  on  the 
feelings,  finds  itself  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  assigning  reasons,  it  thinks  it  has  done 
enough  when  it  has  reasserted  the  very  point 
in  dispute,  in  phrases  which  appeal  to  the  pre 
existing  feelings.  Thus  many  persons  think  they 
have  sufficiently  justified  the  restrictions  on  wo> 
men's  field  of  action,  when  they  have  said  that  the 
pursuits  from  which  women  are  excluded,  are  un 
feminine,  and  that  the  proper  sphere  of  women  is 
not  politics  or  publicity,  but  private  and  domestic 
life.  We  deny  the  right  of  any  portion  of  the 
species  to  decide  for  another  portion,  or  any  indivi 
dual  for  another  individual  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
their  proper  sphere.  The  proper  sphere  for  all 
human  beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  which  they 
are  able  to  attain  to.  What  this  is,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, without  complete  liberty  of  choice." 

The  sentiments  stated  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
will  probably  strike  many  persons  as  visionary  and 
impractical,  but  we  apprehend  all  must  acquiesce 
in  their  logical  soundness.  It  may  be  replied  that 
the  world  and  society  has  revolved  in  its  present 
routine  for  many  ages  with  much  contentment  and 
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domestic  happiness,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
women  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  present  so- 
cial position,  and  do  not  want  any  more  "rights," 
as  we  sometimes  hear  them  remark  themselves 
This  is  generally  true  of  educated  women  in  the 
middle  and  upper  walks  of  life,  because  they  are 
almost  universally  provided  for  by  competent  hus 
bands  and  fathers,  and  they  fear  that  any  change 
would  involve  them  in  a  contest  with  those  on 
whom  they  are  dependent.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
working  portion  of  the  sex  ?  A  clerk  in  a  bank  or 
railroad  office  whose  salary  is  ample  to  sustain  his 
wife  and  children  in  comfort,  perhaps  elegance,  is 
suddenly  stricken  down  by  a  fatal  malady,  and  a 
widowed  mother  is  left  with  no  legacy  but  her 
helpless  infants.  There  is  perhaps  no  kind  parents 
home  to  return  to  for  shelter  and  sustenance,  no 
one  upon  whom  she  has  any  claim  for  pecuniary 
aid.  She  finds  herself  at  a  period  when  the  femi- 
nine nature  naturally  shrinks  from  all  public  ob- 
servation, her  physical  and  mental  powers  crushed 
under  a  weight  of  grief  and  anxiety,  compelled  to 
go  abroad  into  the  cold  and  repulsive  world  to  seek 
for  some  means  of  providing  a  subsistence  for  her- 
self and  her  offspring.  And  what  kind  of  a  re- 
ception does  she  meet  with  there !  Those  only 
who  have  tortured  their  ingenuity,  and  exhausted 
their  wits  in  contriving  to  assist  such  an  object  of 
compassion  till  their  very  hearts  grew  sick  with  the 
almost  hopeless  task,  can  adequately  judge  !  There 
are  only  two  or  three  varieties  of  business  which 
women  in  what  is  termed  genteel  society  can  en- 
gage in  without  loss  of  caste,  and  of  course  all 
these  are  overflowing  with  struggling  competitors, 


so  that  a  further  addition  to  their  number  seems 
mere  folly.    They  must  either  be  boarding-house 
proprietors,  teachers,  small  shop-keepers,  semp- 
stresses, or  saleswomen.    Bookfolding  or  shoebind- 
ing,  domestic  service,  or  any  of  the  few  mechanic 
arts  in  which  women  are  employed,  are  looked 
upon  as  degrading,  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to 
find  situations  even  in  them.    As  for  the  "  respect- 
able" female  occupations  above-mentioned,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  those  who  are  driven  by  circum- 
stances to  enter  them,  either  sink  what  little 
capital  they  may  invest  in  them,  or  find  their  re- 
muneration totally  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a 
family.    It  is  a  glaring  injustice  to  women,  that 
the  same  amount  and  value  of  labour  performed 
by  them,  should  be  paid  for  at  so  large  an  abate- 
ment below  that  awarded  to  men  in  the  very  same 
occupation.  As  an  instance,  the  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  a  female  seminary  in  this  city  is 
$650  per  annum,  whilst  that  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
boys'  school  in  charge  of  the  same  association  of 
persons  is  $1000  per  annum.    The  female  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  receive 
$250  per  annum,  while  the  men  receive  from  $600 
to  $1200,  and  a  hod-carrier  or  scavenger  would 
scorn  to  accept  less  than  $300  for  his  services. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  these  cases  if  the  female 
employee  is  a  widow  with  a  family  of  children  to 
•t,  or  a  daughter  with  aged  or  disabled  pa- 
rents, and  infant  brothers  and  sisters  dependent  on 
her  for  their  livelihood  ;  whilst  her  male  rival  may 
be  a  well-to-do  bachelor.    It  may  be  alleged  in 
defence  of  this  inequality  of  compensation,  that  the 
obligation  on  men  to  support  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies is  universal,  and  therefore  they  should  have 
greater  facilities  afforded  them  than  women ;  but 
this  does  not  mitigate  the  hardship  and  injustice 
which  such  a  rule  imposes  in  the  cases  above  sup- 
posed.   If  all  women  could  be  insured  good  hus- 


bands, who  would 


outlive  them,  and  afford  them 


that  support  which  the  law  contemplates,  the  cus- 
tom, would  work  admirably ;  but  so  long  as  the 
most  devoted  husbands  may  die,  become  disabled 
from  sickness  or  accident,  or  fall  into  insolvency  ; 
so  long  as  men  are  liable  to  become  indolent,  in- 
temperate, and  a  charge  to  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, instead  of  a  support,  so  long  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  all  women  to  marry,  we  repeat  that  it  is 
manifest  injustice  to  deny  them  the  same  reward 
for  their  labour,  that  is  claimed  by  and  granted  to 
the  stronger  sex.    There  are  numerous  occupa- 
tions now  usurped  by  men,  which  should  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  females ;  such  as  shop-tenders 
in  all  kinds  of  retail  business  where  great  strength 
is  not  requisite,  tailoresses,  waiters  at  hotels,  typo- 
graphers, and  a  variety  of  light  mechanical  employ- 
ments carried  on  in  large  cities,  for  which  the  su- 
perior agility  and  tact  of  women  would  render  them 
after  a  short  period  of  training,  much  more  capable 
than  men.    A  few  years  since  public  attention  was 
very  strongly  awakened  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  labouring  class  of  the  female  population  of 
the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  investigations  then  made  proved  con- 
clusively, that  great  numbers  of  those  who  led 
abandoned  lives,  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
limited  number  of  occupations  open  to  women,  and 
the  miserable  remuneration  which  their  labour 
would  command.    Some  benevolent  individuals  in 
Philadelphia  founded  a  school  of  design  for  the 
sex,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  draw  models  for 
the  patterns  of  carpets,  household  dry  goods,  and 
wearing  apparel,  engraving,  &c.    The  attention  of 
manufacturers  requiring  such  designs,  has  been 
Irawn  to  the  institution,  and  through  its  influence 
many  intelligent  women  have  become  skilled  in  an 
art,  which  is  now  the  source  of  a  comfortable  live- 
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lihood  to  them,  and  of  material  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

OX  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER. 
I  knew  that  we  must  part ;  day  after  day 
I  saw  the  dread  destroyer  win  his  way. 
That  hollow  cough  first  rang  the  fatal  knell, 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet-warning  fell : 
Feeble  and  slow  the  once  light  footstep  grew, 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue, 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand  to  mine  more  weakly  clung, 
Each  sweet  "  Good  night"  fell  fainter  from  thy  tongue 
I  knew  that  we  must  part — uo  power  could  save 
Thy  quiet  goodness  from  an  early  grave; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  they  cast 
Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last; 
Those  lips  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my  cheek, 
That  voice — alas  !  thou  couldst  but  try  to  speak  ; 
All  told  thy  doom  ;  I  felt  it  at  my  heart; 
The  shaft  had  struck — I  knew  that  we  must  part. 
And  we  have  parted  Mary,  thou  art  gone  I 
Gone  in  thine  early  bloom,  meek,  suffering  one  I 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep, 
So  peacefully,  it  seemed  a  sin  to  weep, 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  stood, 
And  felt,  even  then,  that  God  was  greatly  good. 
Like  stars  that  struggle  througti  the  clouds  of  night, 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  light, 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere  given 
To  know  on  earth  what  faith  believes  of  heaven  ; 
Then  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to  rest, 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  confessed. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  face, 
And  touched  each  feature  with  a  new-born  grace  ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay, 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  passed  away! 
In  my  last  hour  be  heaven  so  kind  to  me ; 
I  ask  no  more  than  this, — to  die  like  thee  ! 

*  *  *  Sprague. 


Selected. 

THE  LAND  OF  WHICH  I  DREAM. 
Truly,  yon  heaven,  where  angels  see  God's  face, 

19  not  so  distant  as  we  deem 
From  this  low  earth.    'Tis  but  a  little  space, 

The  narrow  crossing  of  a  slender  stream  ; 
'Tis  but  a  veil,  which  winds  might  blow  aside  ; 
Yes,  these  are  all,  that  us  of  earth  divide 
From  the  bright  dwelling  of  the  glorified — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  peaks  are  nearer  heaven  than  earth  below, 
These  hills  are  higher  than  they  seem  ; 

•Tis  not  the  clouds  they  touch,  nor  the  soft  brow 
Of  the  o'erbending  azure,  as  we  deem. 

'Tis  the  blue  floor  of  heaven  that  they  upbear; 

And  like  some  old  and  wildly  rugged  stair, 

They  lift  115  to  the  land  where  all  is  fair — 
The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  ocean  waves,  in  their  unmeasured  sweep, 

Are  brighter,  bluer  than  they  seem; 
True  magic  here  of  the  celestial  deep — 

Fed  from  the  fulness  of*  the  unfailing  stream — 
Heaven's  glassy  sea  of  everlasting  rest, 
With  not  a  breath  to  stir  its  silent  breast, 
The  sea  that  laves  the  land  where  all  are  blest — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

And  these  keen  stars,  the  bridal  gems  of  night, 

Arc  purer,  lovelier  than  they  seem  ; 
Filled  from  the  inner  fountain' of  deep  light, 

They  pour  down  heaven's  own  beam  ; 
Clear  spooking  from  their  throne  of  glorious  blue 
Of  accents  ever  ancient,  ever  new, 
In  the  glad  home  above,  beyond  our  view  

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

This  life  of  ours,  these  lingering  years  of  earth, 

Are  briefer,  swifter  than  they  seem  ; 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  second  birth 

Of  Timo  shall  come,  the  prophet's  aucicnt  theme. 
Then  Be,  the  King,  the  Judge,  at  length  shall  come, 
And  for  this  desert  where  we  sadly  roam, 
Shall  give  the  kingdom  for  our  endless  home  

The  laud  of  which  I  dream. 


Sanctified  affliction,  like  seasonable  rain,  lays 
the  dust,  softens  the  soul,  and  keeps  us  from  carry- 
ing our  heads  too  high. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  142.) 

HANNAH  COOPER. 

Hannah  Dent,  daughter  of  Robert  Dent,  was 
born  at  Wensleydale,  in  Yorkshire.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  talents,  which,  being  in  subjection 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  fitted  her  for  eminent  useful- 
ness in  the  world.  A  gift  in  the  ministry  being  com- 
mitted to  her  early  in  life  by  her  divine  Master,  she 
was  honestly  concerned  to  be  found  faithful  therein, 
and  to  labour  when  and  where  he  was  pleased  to 
send  her.  In  the  beginning  of  the  First  month, 
1732,  she  was  liberated  by  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Richmond,  to  visit  the  churches  in  America, 
and  her  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York,  at  the  close 
of  the  same  month,  giving  her  a  certificate  of  unity 
for  the  service,  she  soon  after  sailed  for  the  Colo- 
nies. She  had  very  full  and  acceptable  labour 
amongst  Friends  generally.  Mary  Nicholls  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  her  companion  in  1733,  through  the 
meetings  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  they  left  a  good  savour  behind  them. 
In  1734,  Elizabeth  Widdifield,  another  minister 
of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  her  to  the  eastward. 
Whilst  travelling  in  these  parts,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  religious  duty,  Joseph  Cooper,  a  valuable 
Friend  and  elder  in  the  church,  felt  his  mind 
drawn  towards  her,  and  made  her  proposals  of 
marriage.  The  proposition  appears  to  have  been 
acceptable,  and  she  sent  it  to  her  parents,  and  re- 
quested a  certificate  of  clearness  on  account  of 
marriage.  This  was  granted  by  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1734.  She  still  however 
continued  industriously  engaged  in  the  work  she 
had  been  liberated  to  perform,  until  the  First  month, 
1735,  when  her  service  being  over,  she  passed 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  married  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  Third  month,  and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same,  a  certificate  was  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  setting  forth  her  acceptable 
gospel  labours  in  her  late  visit. 

She  was  much  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry for  some  years  after  her  marriage,  and  tra- 
velled pretty  extensively.  The  greatest  journey 
performed  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of 
1739,  and  was  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1740. 
She,  in  company  with  Mary  Foulke,  went  to  Bar- 
badoes  about  the  Eleventh  month,  visited  Friends 
there,  from  thence  sailed  to  Boston,  and  visited 
New  England  generally,  returning  in  the  following 
Eighth  month.  This  visit  appears  to  have  been 
very  acceptable  to  Friends,  and  they  brought  back 
several  testimonies  of  the  high  esteem  and  cordial 
unity  of  those  amongst  whom  they  had  laboured. 
Soon  after  this,  her  health  seemed  to  break  down 
so  that  her  labours  were  confined  pretty  much  to 
neighbouring  meetings.  We  have  already,  in  the 
account  given  of  her  husband,  borne  testimony  to 
the  general  reputation  for  wisdom  and  piety  which 
she  possessed  amongst  all  who  knew  her,  whether 
Friends  or  others.  Upon  the  death  of  her  much 
beloved  husband,  having  infirmity  of  body,  as  well 
as  sorrow  of  heart,  she  seemed  to  feel  her  desolate 
condition  very  keenly. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  she  had  a  visit  from 
John  Churchman,  who  has  left  this  account  of  it. 
"  I  called  to  visit  Hannah  Cooper,  whose  husband 
had  not  long  bcon  dead  ;  she  seemed  under  afflic- 
tion of  body  and  mind.  I  felt  a  near  sympathy 
with  her,  and  though  we  did  not  converse  much 
together,  yet  in  the  owning  love  of  Him,  who  is  a 
friend  to  the  afflicted,  we  were  mutually  comforted. 
She  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  a  tender  manner, 


saying  that  soon  after  I  came,  her  exercise  w 
lightened,  and  she  was  refreshed  in  a  sense  of  tl 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  in  affording  a  sympathy  an 
inward  feeling  to  the  children  of  his  family.  M 
soul  was  humbled  in  reverent  thankfulness  to  Hir 
the  Author  of  all  good,  who  is  worthy  of  praii 
forever." 

The  memorial  of  her  Monthly  Meeting  say; 
"  As  she  grew  in  years,  she  was  under  great  indi 
position  of  body,  and  so  continued  the  most  of  h 
time,  which  unfitted  her  for  travelling.  She  w 
indeed  a  living  minister,  an  humble,  tender-hearti 
Friend,  a  true  sympathizer  with  those  in  afflictic 
and  as  a  nursing  mother  to  those  that  were  youi 
in  the  service  of  the  ministry.  Her  service  w 
indeed  very  acceptable,  and  her  memory  still  1 
mains  as  a  sweet  savour.  Near  the  conclusion 
her  time,  she  desired  those  that  were  then  presei 
not  to  mourn  for  her,  for  she  had  nothing  to  d 
but  to  die."    Her  death  took  place,  Second  mon 
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11th,  1754. 


JOHN  HARVEY. 


John  Harvey,  an  elder  of  Burlington  Monti 
Meeting,  deceased  at  Mansfield,  Seventh  mo.  5l 


1754. 


ELIZABETH  WILLS. 


Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Wills,  of  Rancoc. 
was  a  valuable  elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Me 
ing.  She  deceased  Ninth  mo.  29th,  1754,  bei 
in  the  60th  year  of  her  age. 

DAVID  DAVIS. 

David  Davis,  of  Pilesgrove,  an  elder  of  S.-ilc 
Monthly  Meeting,  was  "  a  steady,  upright  walk 
and  endeavoured  carefully  to  live  up  to  the  pr 
ciples  of  Truth."  He  was  "  an  example  of  pla 
ness  and  moderation  ;  sound  in  judgment,  and 
good  service  in  the  church,  as  many  can  witnes; 
He  departed  this  life  at  Haddonfield,  Tenth  n 
5th,  1754,  "being  there  on  an  appointment  to  t 
Quarterly  Meeting." 


MICHAEL  LIGI1TFOOT. 

Michael  Lightfoot,  son  of  that  eminent  minis 
of  the  gospel,  Thomas  Liohtfoot,  was  born  in  I 
land,  in  the  year  1G83.  The  religious,  watch 
care  of  his  concerned  parents  appears  to  have  b< 
blessed  to  him,  and  to  his  brothers  and  sistt 
most  or  all  of  whom,  as  they  grew  to  maturijj 
became  useful  in  the  world,  and  in  the  chuil, 
About  the  year  1707  or  1708,  he  married  Mi* 
Wiley,  a  widow  with  two  childnn. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1712,  Mich 
Lightfoot  removed  with  his  family  to  Penusi 
vauia,  and,  on  the  4th  of  the  Seventh  month  of  tj 
year,  produced  at  Newark  Monthly  Meeting  a  c 
tificate  for  himself  and  family  from  Cattcrloi 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  settled  at  New  Gard 
Chester  county,  where  he  resided  for  many  yes 
Several  other  families  of  Friends  from  Irela 
about  the  same  time  taking  up  land  near  N  n 
Garden,  they  found  Newark  and  Centre  mcetii 
too  distant,  and  applied  to  Chester  Quarterly  M< 
ing  for  permission  to  hold  their  meetings  for  w 
ship  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  at  John  Mill* 
house.  This  was  granted  by  the  Quarterly  M<  f» 
ing,  in  the  Third  month,  1713,  and  at  that  held 
the  Sixth  month,  liberty  was  "  given  them  to  bt 
a  meeting-house,  not  to  exceed  half  a  mile  fil  is 
Michael  Lightfbot's." 

Michael,  being  a  religiously  minded  man, 
soon  made  use  of  in  the  church.    He  was  appoi 
an  overseer,  and  on  the  establishment  of  New  0 
den  and  Nottingham  as  a  Monthly  Meeting 
1718,  a  greater  share  of  service  fell  upon  b 
Having  been  prepared  through  the  baptisms  of 
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Holy  Ghost,  -which  subdues  the  natural  will  of  the 
creature,  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  or 
before  the  year  1725,  which,  being  exercised  under 
the  fresh  anointing,  was  of  good  savour  in  the 
church. 

i  For  a  few  years  he  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally engaged  about  home,  yet  was  usually  a 
representative  to  the  General  Meetings  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  held  in  the  First  and  Seventh 
•months  of  the  year.  He  was  also  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  business,  espe- 
bially  in  preparing  epistles.  His  epistles  appear  to 
ttiave  been  all  brief.  One  to  Virginia  written  in 
[1732,  occupies  about  half  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
fcap-paper.  It  salutes  the  brethren,  expresses  sa- 
tisfaction that  the  testimony  of  Truth  is  kept  up  in 
[Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  and  exer- 
cises of  Friends  there ;  informs  them  that  Friends 
lire  generally  in  love  and  unity,  and  that  the  disci- 
)line  of  Truth  is  in  good  degree  maintained  in  Phi- 
adelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  ends  thus  :  "  Our 
Fearly  Meeting  was  large,  in  which  the  influencing 
irtue  and  goodness  of  Truth  was  felt  to  the  com- 
brt  of  the  honest-hearted.  Through  the  operation 
hereof,  divers  living  testimonies  were  borne,  tend- 
to  the  stirring  up  of  all  to  faithfulness  and 
gence  in  the  way  of  our  duty;  that  suitable 
eturns  may  be  made  to  the  Great  Lord  of  the 
arvest  for  the  many  mercies,  blessings,  and  privi- 
ges  which  we  receive  and  enjoy  at  his  bountiful 
and." 

Michael  Lightfoot  was  growing  in  religious 
eight  and  usefulness,  and  soon  many  labours  and 
rvices  were  called  for  at  his  hand.  The  neighb- 
ouring General  Meetings  for  worship  often  drew 
im  from  his  home,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  sent 
im  in  committees  to  settle  differences,  in  distant 
ranches.  Being  faithful  and  humble,  he  grew  in 
race ;  his  gift  was  deeply  baptizing,  and  his  utter- 
□ce  solemn  and  impressive. 

0L"O  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Discipline. 
It  is  a  circumstance  fraught  with  serious  admo- 
tion,  that  those  who  slighted  or  opposed  the  insti- 
tiou  and  support  of  the  discipline,  good  order  and 
bordinatiou  introduced  into  the  Society,  claimed 
themselves,  a  more  entire  reliance  on  the  mani- 
stations  of  the  Divine  light  than  their  brethren. 
Although  the  false  assumption,  or  the  abuse,  of 
e  precious  and  essential  doctrine  of  Divine  guid- 
ce,  is  no  argument  against  its  truth  or  import- 
ee ;  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  lengths  to  which 
any  of  these  aspiring  and  self-complacent  men 
re  carried,  and  the  lamentable  ends  to  which 
ey  came,  their  course  may  well  teach  us  to  be 
dest  in  our  claims  to  superior  light,  and  to 
hew  that  spirit  which  exalts  itself  over  the judg- 
nt  of  faithful  and  experienced  brethren. 
Isaac  Penington  has  some  remarks  addressed  to 
ose  who  set  up  what  they  call  the  manifestation 
Truth  in  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
nt  of  the  church  ;  and  who  object  to  obeying  the 
^uirements  of  the  body,  because  they  have  not 
en  revealed  to  them.    He  says,  "  Great  sobriety 
needful  in  such  cases,  wherein  men  are  too  prone 
be  judging  others,  especially  the  church  of  God. 
cry  man  is  to  take  heed  of  thinking  of  himself 
ire  highly  than  he  ought  to  think;  but  should 
nk  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to 
;ry  man  the  measure  of  faith.    The  young  men, 
o  have  not  the  experience  of  the  aged,  and  are 
<st  apt  to  confidence  and  excursions,  are  in  a 
trial  manner  to  be  exhorted  to  be  sober-minded. 

Men  may  easily  judge  that  others  err,  and  that 
y  themselves  keep  to  the  light  and  measure  of 


Truth  in  their  own  particulars,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  it. 
They  who  indeed  do  it,  abide  in  humility  and  in- 
nocency  and  the  lamb  like  spirit,  which  would  give 
no  offence  in  anything,  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
or  to  the  church  of  God." 

The  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  order  insti- 
tuted in  the  church,  soon  produced  other  bitter 
fruits.  Evil  surmising,  backbiting  and  consequent 
alienation  of  feeling,  crept  in,  and  George  Fox, 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  establishing  church  go- 
vernment, was  the  principal  mark  for  their  shafts. 
The  eye  which  watches  for  evil,  and  which  distorts 
and  perverts  good,  was  opened,  and  in  a  little 
while  these  restless  individuals  were  busy  in  en- 
deavouring to  lay  waste  the  religious  reputation, 
and  to  destroy  the  christian  influence,  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  formerly  professed  greatunity, 
and  whose  only  offence  was  that  they  were  con- 
scientiously engaged  to  stand  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  government  of  Christ  in  his  church. 

It  is  very  observable  from  the  page  of  history, 
that  these  persons  seemed  to  have  a  life  in  strife 
and  controversy.  Having  gone  from  the  meek 
and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  they  were 
restless  and  uneasy  in  themselves,  wanting  excite- 
ment, and  would  be  trying  to  stir  it  up  and  bring 
discord  both  into  meetings  and  out  of  them,  plead- 
ing their  zeal  for  the  ancient  Truth  and  way  of  it, 
and  charging  their  brethren  with  oppressing  them, 
and  imposing  a  yoke  which  could  not  be  borne. 

George  Fox,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  writes  thus 
respecting  them,  viz  : 

"  My  dear  Friends, — Keep  your  first  love  in  the 
truth,  power,  and  seed  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus;  for 
this  last  night,  as  I  was  lying  in  my  bed  at  Am- 
sterdam, I  had  a  great  travail  in  the  holy  seed  of 
life  and  peace,  and  my  spirit  was  troubled  with 
that  spirit  of  strife  and  separation.  I  saw  it  was 
a  destroying  spirit,  and  did  seek  not  only  to  get 
over  the  seed,  but  to  destroy  it,  and  to  eat  out  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  it  by  strife  and  contention  ; 
and  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the  ancient 
truth,  its  work  is  to  root  it  out  and  destroy  the 
appearance  of  it,  to  set  up  itself. 

''  It  is  a  creeping  spirit,  seeking  whom  it  can  get 
into ;  and  what  it  cannot  do  itself  it  stirreth  up 
others  to  do,  and  setteth  their  spirits  on  float,  with 
the  dark  wisdom  to  destroy  the  simple.  This 
spirit  is  managed  by  the  prince  of  the  air,  and 
leadeth  some  to  do  things  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  done,  as  men,  which  doth  unman 
them  ;  and  they  would  not  have  suffered  them,  if 
they  had  kept  to  the  tender  principle  of  God, 
which  leadeth  to  peace.  It  is  a  despising,  back- 
biting, secret- whispering  spirit,  a  sower  of  dissen- 
sion, and  a  taker  of  advantage  of  all  prejudiced 
spirits  that  are  disobedient  to  their  first  principle 
and  love  and  truth,  and  begetteth  into  hatred  ;  so  it 
begetteth  all  into  that  spirit,  whose  work  is  to  des- 
troy both  the  good  within  and  the  good  order 
without.  Nay,  it  would,  if  it  could,  destroy  the 
government  of  Christ  and  the  order  of  the  gospel, 
to  set  up  its  own  will  and  spirit,  which  is  not  of 
God  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  crying  down  man, 
is  setting  up  man,  and  gathering  into  a  separation 
of  disobedient  men,  who  float  above  their  condi- 
tions. 

"  This  spirit  which  neither  liveth  in  the  truth  nor 
its  order,  but  opposeth  them  that  do,  I  cannot  ex- 
press it  as  I  see  it  and  its  work,  whose  end  will  be 
accordingly.  Therefore,  friends,  I  am  to  warn 
you  all  that  have  not  lost  your  simplicity,  not 
to  touch  it,  nor  to  have  any  unity  with  it,  lest  you 
be  defiled,  lose  your  conditions,  your  eternal  es- 
tate, and  your  everlasting  portion ;  and  that  your 
inward  man,  which  is  after  God,  may  be  preserved, 
and  Christ  may  reign  in  all  your  hearts.  They 


that  are  joined  with  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
them  ever  to  come  down  to  truth  in  themselves,  and 
to  see  their  own  conditions,  and  to  have  that  spirit 
of  strife  and  contention,  which  eateth  as  a  canker 
brought  down  in  them :  which  is  carnal,  and  slay- 
eth  the  tender  babe,  which  was  once  begotten  in 
themselves.  The  Philistine  is  got  up  in  them,  that 
stoppeth  the  wells  and  springs,  maketb  a  great 
bustle,  and  is  crying  up  men,  and  pleading  for 
them  iustead  of  Christ. 

"  So,  friends,  strive  not  with  them,  but  let  those 
take  them  that  cry  them  up.  Keep  you  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  his  light,  that  cometh  from 
him,  that  he  may  be  your  Lord,  and  ye  in  him 
may  be  all  in  unity,  in  one  light,  life,  power,  and 
dominion  in  Christ,  your  head.  The  God  of  Peace 
and  Power  preserve  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus  your 
Saviour,  and  out  of  and  from  that  mischievous 
spirit  which  is  idle  and  slothful,  as  to  the  work  of 
the  power,  Spirit,  and  Light  of  God  and  Christ. 
Its  very  act  worketh  strife  and  disturbance  against 
the  peace  of  the  church  of  Christ.  It  thinks  in  its 
wilfulness,  stubbornness,  and  unruliness  to  set  up 
itself,  and  in  that  to  have  peace  ;  but  destruction 
will  be  the  end  of  it." 

Stephen  Crisp  makes  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  the  opposers  of  it,  viz : 

"  When  some  exalted  spirits  came  to  see  unto 
what  this  work  would  tend,  they  took  offence  there- 
at, and  sought  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  faith- 
ful Friends  in  this  good  work,  under  pretence,  that 
all  must  be  left  to  the  witness  of  God ;  and  if  peo- 
ple did  not  find  judgment  in  themselves  for  what 
they  did,  they  must  not  be  judged  by  others,  being 
themselves  gone  from  Truth's  judgment  and  har- 
dened :  then  they  cried  out  of  innovation  and  im- 
position, and  such  like. 

"  And  hereupon  were  many  again  seduced  and 
subverted,  and  drawn  away  from  their  steadfast- 
ness in  the  Truth,  and  began  to  appear  against 
the  good  order  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  godly  care  that  lay  upon  them,  with  un- 
handsome and  unsavoury  speeches  and  writings, 
till  a  secret  root  of  bitterness  and  enmity  got  into 
several  that  had  been  convinced.  In  this  root  the 
enemy  wrought  with  great  craft  and  subtlety,  to 
draw  them  from  the  blessed  unity  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  true  head  of  the  true  church,  and  begat 
them  into  many  jealousies  and  groundless  fears  of 
apostacy,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  drew  them  so 
far  to  apostatize  from  their  first  love  and  first 
works,  that  they  proceeded  to  expose  Friends  both 
in  particular  and  in  general,  to  the  reproach  and 
scorn  of  the  world,  as  much  as  in  them  lay. 

"  All  which  was  borne  and  suffered  with  much 
long-suffering  and  patience,  and  a  great  travail  lay 
upon  many  to  endeavour  the  reducemeut  of  them 
that  did  thus  oppose  themselves ;  for  we  knew  our 
sincerity,  and  knew  that  the  Lord  would  stand  by 
us,  and  bless  our  work  and  labour  of  love,  and 
blast  their  work  of  enmity,  and  that  their  striving 
against  the  Lord  and  his  blessed  work  in  the  hand 
of  his  innocent  people,  neither  would  nor  could 
prosper.  We  doubted  not  at  all,  but  He  that  had 
stood  by  us,  and  helped  us  from  the  beginning, 
would  still  stand  by  us,  and  give  his  Truth  and 
people  the  victory  over  every  tongue  and  pen  that 
rose  up  in  judgment  against  us,  as  he  hath  done  to 
this  day,  and  their  work  i3  manifest,  and  they  can 
proceed  no  further,  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever." 

Gough,  in  his  history  of  the  Society,  speaking  of 
the  jealousies  and  discontent  which  individuals 
gave  way  to  about  the  discipline,  says  that  in  some 
it  arose,  "  because  they  could  not  obtain  that  pre- 
eminence among  their  brethren  which  they  wished 
for,  without  merit  to  procure  it ;  nor  obtain  such 
weight  of  influence  over  meetings,  as  to  carry  things 
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always  as  they  desired ;  in  others  from  a  want  to 
take  greater  latitude  of  conduct  than  the  self-deny- 
iug  principles  of  the  Society  allowed,"  &c. 

After  describing  some  other  causes  of  disaffec- 
tion, he  adds, "  These  apprehensions  secretly  spread- 
ing in  the  hearts  and  private  conversations  of  the 
dissatisfied,  at  length  broke  out  in  a  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  Society,  and  chiefly  to  the 
most  distinguished  members  thereof." 

"  The  leaders  of  this  opposition  were  two  north 
countrymen,  J.  Wilkinson  and  J.  Story ;  who  hav- 
ing appeared  as  ministers,  and  not  keeping  in  the 
humility  becoming  their  stations,  but  thinking  of 
themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think, 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  elders  worthy  of 
pre-eminence,  and  to  look  for  greater  deference 
than  the  most  sensible  part  of  their  brethren 
thought  it  right  to  pay  them  ;  who  rather  warned 
them  of  the  danger  they  appeared  to  be  in  of  losing 
themselves  by  indulging  an  aspiring  mind. 

"  Such  admonitions  were  very  ungrateful  and 
mortifying  to  their  pride,  and  perceiving  thereby 
that  they  were  not  in  the  honourable  estimation 
with  their  friends  of  sound  judgment  which  they 
affected,  they  let  in  a  disgust  and  grudging  against 
them,  and,  to  strengthen  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  gain  adherents  from  among  the  looser  and 
weaker  members  of  Society,  by  soothing  doctrines 
to  the  favourers  of  libertinism,  vilifying  the  reli- 
gious care  of  Friends  to  preserve  them  in  an  or- 
derly and  christian  conversation  and  practice,  as 
being  an  imposition  on  their  gospel  liberty,  and  by 
wily  insinuations  to  the  more  simple  and  honest 
as  if  the  body  of  Friends  were  apostatized  from 
their  original  principles,  and  instead  of  referring 
them  for  direction  to  the  light  in  themselves,  were 
now  drawing  them  off  therefrom  to  the  doctrines 
of  men." 

Those  who  undervalued  or  disregarded  the  sys- 
tem of  church  government  and  subordination  which 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow  labourers  were  the  in- 
struments of  establishing  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
succeeded  by  their  specious  arguments  and  un- 
founded charges  in  drawing  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  away  with  them,  and  for  a  time  boasted 
much  of  their  liberty  and  their  flourishing  condi- 
tion. They  assailed  faithful  Friends  both  by  word 
and  in  abusive  pamphlets,  striving  to  sow  disaffec- 
tion and  discord ;  but  as  Friends  kept  in  the  faith 
aud  the  patience,  endeavouring  to  live  down  their 
accusations,  and  to  keep  steadfast  to  their  christian 
principles  and  practices,  those  discontented  and 
restless  people  gradually  withered  away,  and 
finally  came  to  nothing;  as  George  Fox  testifies  in 
the  epistle  left  sealed  up  at  his  death,  with  the 
superscription  "  Not  to  be  opened  before  the 
time." 

The  abundant  evidences  which  the  history  of  the 
Society  furnishes  that  the  discipline  was  the  pro- 
duct of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  its  excellent  pro- 
visions, as  they  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  in 
a  measure  of  that  heavenly  influence  from  which 
they  sprung,  have  been  eminently  blest  as  a  means 
of  preservation  and  spiritual  growth  and  strength 
to  the  body,  should  lead  all  into  a  watchful  care 
to  do  nothing  to  lessen  their  weight  and  authority, 
or  lightly  or  readily  to  change  what  long  experi- 
ence, including  the  brightest  and  best  days  of  the 
Society,  has  proved  to  be  salutary.  Where  a  low 
state  of  religious  feeling  and  practice  unhappily 
gets  in,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  obtains  an  in- 
fluence, there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  reijuire- 
ments  of  the  discipline  to  suit  the  times.  But  such 
a  course  must  always  add  to,  and  hasten,  the  gen- 
eral defection  :  far  wiser  and  better  is  it  to  Strive 
by  individual  faithfulness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
to  exalt  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness, 


and  thus  bring  back  the  Society  to  the  state  of 
purity  and  holiness  which  marked  its  early  days. 


For  "  The  Kricud." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

This  dear  Friend  having  gone  to  Ireland  at  an 
early  age,  received,  while  there,  a  gift  in  the  min- 
istry, and  often  visited  the  meetings  ;  she  con- 
tinued to  feel,  after  returning  to  her  native  land, 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  brethren 
and  sitters  and  the  people  at  large. 

Third  mo.  26,  1822. — Speaking  of  two  Friends 
there,  she  says,  "  I  hope  —  and  —  are  learning 
increasingly  Irom  Him  who  was  meek  and  low  of 
heart,  when,  in  his  adorable  love,  He  took  upon 
Him  our  nature,  and  suffered  for  us.  The  humility 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of 
all  true  religion ;  yea,  it  is  the  very  life  of  virtue 
and  piety ;  without  it,  in  vain  is  all  our  pretence 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.  My  heart's  desire  is, 
that  the  great  Disposer  of  events  may,  in  His  com- 
passion, avert  the  tempest  that  seems  gathering  in 
your  land,  and  turn  the  evil  purposes  of  wicked 
and  hard-hearted  men  to  good  account ;  but  surely 
His  great  Name  is,  as  much  as  ever,  a  strong  tower 
to  the  righteous. 

"  As  I  was  waiting  upon  the  Almighty,  and 
thinking  of  Ireland,  my  heart  was  sensible  of 
much  sorrow  for  the  dark,  distressed  state  of  the 
people,  when  suddenly  my  inward  and  spiritual 
eye  beheld,  as  I  thought,  a  light  glimmering  over 
the  nation,  like  the  sun  on  a  clear  day,  and  I  had 
to  believe  that  the  time  would  come,  when  the 
darkness  would  be  dissipated  by  the  arising  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  might  of  his  glorious 
power;  and  I  became  sensible  that  many  of  the 
poor,  deluded  people,  being  kept  in  ignorance  and 
gross  darkness,  were  not  so  highly  culpable  in  the 
sight  of  Omniscience  as  appeared  to  us ;  and  my 
cries  were  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  be  merci- 
fully pleased  to  pardon  many  of  their  offences, 
aud  illumine  them  with  His  grace.  But  how  ac- 
countable must  many  of  their  pastors  be,  and  those 
who  influence  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  out  of 
the  true  fear  of  God." 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord's  children  to  the 
fellowship  in  suffering  which  they  partake  of,  and 
the  baptisms  they  endure  for  the  body's  sake  and 
for  their  own  purification,  are  very  similar.  Taught 
and  kept  in  the  same  sctiool  under  the  same  Lord 
and  Master,  they  speak  the  same  language  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  measures  and  experiences. 

Fourth  mo.  12th,  she  writes: — "  I  am  much  of 
the  mind  that  those  who  are  mercifully  preserved 
in  the  blessed  o?icncss  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  are 
truly  helpful  to  each  other  in  their  varied  exercises, 
even  without  outward  demonstration  of  it,  and 
rolien  Jar  separated  in  person.  So  then,  if  we  are 
but  living  stones,  we  shall  be  fitly  joined  and  com- 
pacted togctltcr,  growing  into  a  holy  temple  iu  the 
Lord;  and  lie  will  walk  in  us,  and  dwell  in  us; 
we  shall  be  his  people,  and  he  will  be  our  God.  Is 
not  this  enough,  let  it  cost  us  what  it  will  of  suffer- 
ing, to  brim:  us  into  such  a  desirable  state?" 

She  continues  : — "  Many,  very  many,  have  been 
my  tossings,  even  as  on  the  mighty  billows;  but  I 
humbly  '.rust  some  of  these  painful  dispensations 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  will  of 
the  creature,  and  bring  into  child-like  dependence 
■  hi  my  heavenly  Father.  For  a  considerable  time 
L  lay,  as  '  among  the  pots,'  during  this  last  winter; 
but  I  thought  it  may  be,  the  Lord  would  raise  me 
up  in  his  own  time,  if  it  was  my  endeavour  to  wait 
upon  Him  for  preservation,  that  I  might  be  kept 
chaste  in  my  love  to  Him,  who  had  been  to  my 
soul  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  and  so  He  did, 
blessed  be  his  Name !  ibr  I  distinctly  heard  his 
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voice  again,  and  felt  his  power,  giving  me  to  a 
cend  as  with  the  '  wings  of  a  dove ;'  so  it  is  goo 
not  to  cast  away  our  confidence,  when  we  ma 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  as  a  broken  vessel." 

"  Reading,  Tenth  mo.  7th. — Sickness  is  a  se 
vice,  which  many  owe  to  God  ;  and  if,  by  a  patieD 
humble  submission  to  his  Divine  will,  we  can  b 
finish  our  service  to  Him  in  our  day,  it  is  enoug 
be  the  work  designed  us,  marked  out  as  it  may,  b 
that  wisdom  that  cannot  err.  Sometimes  in  coi 
templating  the  happy  condition  of  those  belove 
relatives,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupte 
rest,  who  are  made  perfect  through  suffering,  an 
reflecting  on  the  trials  of  time  which  we  still  fee 
I  am  sensible  of  something  like  groaning  in  mysel 
and  longing  to  be  delivered  also,  notwithstandin 
the  awfulness  of  the  subject,  and  my  natural  drea 
of  the  dark  passage,  'the  valley  of  the  shadow 
death.'  " 

Being  out  on  religious  service,  she  writes  :- 
"  The  present  are  truly  fearful  engagements,  an 
my  mind  is  much  led  down  into  baptisms,  y 
through  all  1  have  to  acknowledge  to  the  almight 
aid  of  Him  whom  we  desire  to  serve,  and  who: 
to  be.  Most  of  the  meetings  have  been  times 
peculiar  favour,  as  much  so,  I  think,  as  I  ever  r< 
member,  although  to  visit  the  immortal  life,  whei 
it  lies,  requires  great  abstractedness  of  mind,  lil 
sitting  '  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  the  hea 
wrapped  in  the  mantle.'  Oh  !  sometimes,  when  i 
this  situation,  how  clearly  has  the  state  of  inectiu< 
and  individuals  been  opened  to  my  mind,  even 
plain  as  ever  I  saw  the  face  of  another  with  m 
natural  eyes  ;  and  in  many  of  those  assemblu 
made  up  of  a  mixed  concourse  of  people,  their  coi 
dition  variously  has  been  felt  and  spoken  to  in  ai 
thority,  which  hath  produced  the  language  in  m 
heart,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  i 
my  eyes.'  But  oh,  what  awful  ground  a  true  go, 
pel  minister  stands  on,  in  the  sacred  office !  ] 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Majesty  of  heave 
said  to  Moses,  '  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  fee 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  groundm 
Indeed,  we  must  be  unshod,  as  it  were,  to  reecho  p 
and  communicate  messages  of  grace.  And  for  m 
part  I  find,  from  time  to  time,  the  preparation  ; 
needful  as  if  it  had  never  been  known  before. 

''  15th. — I  think  I  never  had  more  blessed  mee 
ings  than  in  this  journey.  The  doctrines  of  tl 
gospel  flow  freely  almost  from  place  to  place,  an' 
such  is  the  gathering  influence  over  us,  that  it  seen 
to  me,  while  these  doctrines  are  declared,  the  sc 
leuinity  increases  until  the  Divine  power  is  ov< 
the  meeting  as  a  canopy,  under  which  we  mostl 
sit  in  silent,  heavenly  enjoyment  for  a  short  tini 
This  stillness  I  consider  as  a  proof  that  the  Lor  * 
is  bringing  the  people  more  aud  more  to  a  sense 
what  it  is  to  worship  Him  without  vocal  sound 
and  in  it  my  spirit  feels  a  holy  joy." 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of  tl 
gospel  have  often  had  but  little  learning.    "  Whc 
they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  pe  ' 
ceived  that  they  were  lodearncd  and  ignora'i 
men,  they  marvelled,  and  they  took  knowledge  ■  Jji 
them  t/uit  tkctj  had  been  with  Jesus."    From  hi  ft 
they  got  their  learning  in  Divine  things,  and  tr  J« 
power  from  on  high,  availingly  to  preach  his  eve: 
lasting  gospel.    So  it  has  been  in  every  age  since  1 
and  though  Friends  believe  that  humau  learning 
not  essential  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet  froi 
their  rise,  they  have  instituted  schools,  and  h&\ 
had  a  religious  concern  that  their  children  shoul^ 
not  grow  up  without  the  benefits  of  a  proper  shai1 
of  school  learning,  to  fit  them  for  business,  and 
store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  by  whi 
the  capacities  the  Creator  has  endowed  them  wit 
may  be  properly  exercised  and  expanded,  to  p: 
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note  rational  social  enjoyment,  and  be  of  benefit 

0  their  fellow  creatures.  But  as  knowledge  puffeth 
ip,  and  vanity  may  lead  some  to  imagine  them- 
elves  superior  to  others  who  have  not  the  same 
iterary  attainments,  yet  taught  in  the  school  of 
'hrist,  it  is  needful  to  guard  against  the  sacrifice 
f  time  and  the  misapplication  of  talent  in  pursuit 
f  learning,  so  as  to  be  drawn  from  the  one  thing 
eedful,  and  thereby  neglect  the  work  of  salvation. 

Sarah  Grubb  remarks : — "  The  present  system  in 
jis  country  seems  to  be,  to  give  the  youth  amongst 
all  the  learning  their  brain  can  possibly  be  ex 
cised  in,  and  all  the  polish  that  would  render 
lem  fit  companions  for  the  great  ■people  of  the 
orld  ;  but  I  think  that  even  with  respect  to  these 
ings,  we  should  let  our  moderation  appear  unto 

1  men.  Nor  do  I  see  that  there  is  much  pros 
ct,  in  the  general,  of  the  attention  of  young  per- 
ns being  so  turned  to  the  Divine  principle  in 
emselves,  as  to  make  it  very  likely  for  us  as  a 
Dciety,  to  have  those  valiants  and  ornaments  pro- 

ced,  which  I  believe  to  be  consistent  with  the 
11  of  Him  who  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people." 
as  not  this  been  remarkably  the  state  of  our  So 
ty  since  that  period  ?  Have  not  many  Friends 
■en  more  drawn  to  render  their  sons  and  dauo-h 
acceptable  to  the  rich,  and  the  learned,  and 
fashionable  world,  than  by  example  and  judi 
>us  restraint,  with  proper  cultivation,  to  prepare 
em  to  receive  the  Seed  of  the  kingdom  ?  Has 
t  this  course,  by  which  the  attractions  and  the 
nour  which  a  vain  world  bestows,  been  kept  in 
ir  view,  so  that  not  a  few  have  become  despisers 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of  the  narrow  way 
ich  leads  to  life,  and  thereby  shut  the  Saviour 
;  of  their  hearts  ?  While  the  parents  and  the 
ldren  are  living  in  this  element,  we  cannot  ex- 
;t  valiants  in  the  Lord's  army  to  be  raised  up 
ong  them ;  but  we  believe  He  will  bring  in  from 
highways  and  hedges,  those  who  may  have 
m  little  thought  of,  and  qualify  them  to  feed  the 
?ks,  and  sons  of  the  alien  be  made  our  plowmen 
i  vine- dressers. 
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here  are  few  things  which  are  more  generally 
Tved  or  more  freely  speculated  on  than  the 
ther,  and  none  perhaps  that  more  frequently 
3es  all  calculation,  or  more  clearly  exhibits  the 
y  of  prognostication.  As  yet,  men  have  failed 
iscover  the  laws  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
which  the  relation  of  the  elements  are  deter- 
ed,  and  the  action  of  the  forces  prescribed  so 

0  produce  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  drought. 

1  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  relation  and 
e,  depend  on  quantities  and  combinations  capa- 
of  being  accurately  defined,  and  are  so  adapt- 

hat  under  the  laws  which  govern  them,  their 
ts  are  predetermined,  and  comport  with  that 
and  beneficient  design  manifest  in  the  move- 
ts  of  the  whole  universe. 

he  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  present 
er  excites  general  remark;  the  more  so,  per- 
;,  because  of  its  severity  during  the  same 
ths  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  in- 
:ions  in  the  last  autumn  month  of  the  approach 
)  equal  intensity  of  cold.  Why  a  state  of  things 
Id  have  occurred  producing  this  difference, 
re  not  able  to  understand,  or  explain  by  the 
n  of  laws  already  known,  the  operation  of 
h  are  within  the  ken  of  human  penetration  ; 
i  less  will  our  knowledge  enable  us  to  detect  the 
uencement  of  action  in  the  forces  that  must 
uce  change,  so  as  to  predict  what  the  state  of 


the  weather  will  be  at  a  future  time.  And  yet 
there  are  many  persons  who  think  themselves  pretty 
well  informed,  and  quite  free  from  the  absurdities 
of  ignorance,  who  believe  they  obtain  very  clear  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  weather  that  will 
pre  vail  during  an  approaching  winter,  from  the  reve- 
lation made  by  the  quantity  of  nuts  laid  up  by  a 
squirrel,  or  the  variation  in  the  colours  of  the  breast- 
bone of  a  goose. 

During  the  first  month  of  last  year  the  cold  was 
very  severe  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
thermometer  being  as  low  as  4°  below  zero,  two  or 
three  times  in  this  city,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  being  as  low  as  it  has  been  witnessed  by  some 
of  the  navigators  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Arctic 
sea.  It  was  very  cold  also  in  the  same  month  of 
1856,  but  up  to  this  time,  near  the  middle  of  First- 
month  of  1858,  the  weather  has  been  uniformly 
mild  ;  though  we  see  by  the  reports  which  we  give 
below  that  at  one  place  in  Maine,  the  thermometer 
sunk  below  zero  on  the  9th. 

Pittsburg,  Jan.  9.— The  weather  is  cloudy  and  mild; 
thermometer,  32  deg.  Jan.  10.— The  thermometer  stands 
at  49  this  evening,  and  the  rain  is  falling.  Jan.  11. — 
The  weather  is  cloudy  and  windy;  thermometer,  50. 

Boston,  Jan.  9. — There  are  indications  of  snow.  The 
thermometer  marks  30  deg.  above  zero.  Jan.  11. — The 
weather  is  mild,  with  indications  of  rain. 

Calais,  Mb.,  Jan.  9. — The  weather  here  is  hazy,  with 
the  thermometer  at  2  deg.  below  zero. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Jan.  9. — The  weather  cloudy,  with  a 
southerly  wind  and  a  little  snow.  The  thermometer,  at 
8  o'clock  this  morning,  was  at  40  deg.  above  zero.  Jan. 
11. — The  weather  is  mild.    It  is  raining. 

Quebec,  Can.,  Jan.  9. — The  thermometer  is  at  8  deg. 
above  zero.    The  wind  is  from  the  north-east. 

New  York,  Jan.  11. — A  steady  rain  has  prevailed  in 
this  vicinity  for  eighteen  hours.  There  is  a  dense  fog. 
The  weather  is  very  mild,  although  a  heavy  wind  is 
blowing. 

Halifax,  Jan.  11. — The  weather  is  clear  and  calm. 
Cleveland,  Jan.  11. — The  weather  is  fair;  a  high 
south  wind  is  blowing  ;  thermometer,  60  deg. 

Columbus,  Jan.  11. — The  weather  is  cloudy  and 
windy;  thermometer,  57  deg. 

Detroit,  Jan.  11. — Weather  cloudy  and  changeable; 
thermometer,  45. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  11.  —  Thermometer,  54;  weather 
cloudy. 

Toledo,  Jan.  11. — "Weather  cloudy,  with  a  high  south- 
west wind ;  thermometer,  56. 

Indianapolis,  Jau.  11. — The  weather  is  rainy,  with 
high  winds. 

In  Philadelphia,  since  the  month  came  in,  the  ther- 
mometer has  ranged  from  28  to  59  degrees  above  zero. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  26th. 
On  the  24th,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  from  10  to  8  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time, 
repayment  was  made  of  the  two  millions  of  over  issue. 
The  returns  of  the  Bank,  for  the  week  ending  Twelfth 
mo.  23d,  showed  an  increase  in  bullion  of  £1,302,426, 
the  amount  held  being  £10,753,281.  The  increase  had 
been  nearly  £3,400,000  in  three  weeks.  The  money 
market  was  comparatively  easy,  and  though  a  number 
more  failures  and  suspensions  had  taken  place,  it  was 
believed  a  favourable  reaction  had  set  in.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  had  advanced  Id. 

The  pressure  on  the  continent  was  abating.  The  Bank 
of  Prussia  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  6  \  percent. 
A  deputation  from  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way had  arrived  in  London,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
financial  aid,  with  which  to  prevent  the  permanent  break 
up  of  some  of  ihe  extensive  establishments  which  have 
recently  failed  in  those  countries. 

Further  attempts  to  launch  the  Leviathan  had  been 
postponed  for  the  present.  The  ship  remained  even  and 
fair  on  the  ways,  and  at  high  tide  had  nearly  six  feet  of 
water  under  her.  The  London  Times  continues  its  agi- 
tation in  favour  of  importing  free  labourers  into  the 
British  West  Islands. 

Later  intelligence  from  India  states,  that  Lucknow  had 
been  effectually  relieved,  and  the  sick  and  Wounded, 
women  and  children,  were  sent,  under  an  escort,  to 
Cawopore.  The  rebels  had  been  defeated  in  a  series  of 
sanguinary  engagements,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow. 
The  British  force  in  India  was  largely  increajed,  and  it 


was  believed  the  entire  country  would  be  brought  under 
subjection  in  a  few  months.  Twenty-four  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family  at  Delhi  had  been  executed  by 
sentence  of  a  military  commission. 

The  French  government  has  determined  to  work  the 
gold  mines  discovered  in  Upper  Senegal.  A  further  re- 
duction of  the  French  army,  to  the  extent  of  30,000  men 
had  been  decided  on.  The  convention  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Baden,  for  the  construction  of  a  mas- 
sive bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  will,  it  is  said,  be 
sanctioned  by  the  German  Diet. 

An  earthquake  occurred  on  the  18th,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Many  towns  and  villages  suffered  greatly 
and  a  number  of  lives  were  lost.  No  damage  was  dope 
in  the  city  of  Naples.  The  government  had  taken  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  State  forests 
were  to  be  used  to  build  huts  for  the  homeless  with. 
The  Austrian  army  was  being  rapidly  reduced. 
The  epidemic  at  Lisbon  had  nearly  ceased  its  ravages 
UNITED  STATES.  —  Congress. — The  President  has 
communicated  to  both  Houses  the  information,  which 
was  requested  by  them  respecting  the  seizure  of  General 
Walker  in  Nicaragua.  He  sent  also  a  message  with  the 
documents,  in  which  he  admits  that  Com.  Paulding  had 
exceeded  his  instructions,  and  had,  in  his  opinion,  com- 
mitted a  grave  error.  The  President  however  does  not 
hold  him  liable  to  censure  for  the  act,  believing  it  pro- 
ceeded from  pure  and  patriotic  motives,  and  a  desire  to 
protect  the  interests,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
country.  The  President  remarks  that  as  Nicaragua  does 
not  complain  of  any  violation  of  her  sovereignty  in  this  * 
case,  it  ill  becomes  those  who  meditated  her  injury  and 
oppression  to  assume  a  championship  to  which  they, 
least  of  all,  have  any  rightful  claim.  In  the  message  the 
President  reiterates  his  strong  condemnation  of  such 
piratical  expeditions  as  that  of  Walker.  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  subject  was  warmly 
discussed,  the  extreme  South  defending  Walker  and 
denouncing  Com.  Paulding  with  much  severity.  Some 
of  the  speakers  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws. 
The  French  Spoliation  Claim,  which  has  been  so  often 
before  Congress,  has  been  referred  for  consideration  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  Danish  Sound 
Dues  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  387.  During  the  year 
1857,  there  arrived  at  this  port  184,773  foreign  immi- 
grants, being  a  higher  number  than  has  been  reached 
since  1854.  In  the  last  ten  years,  there  have  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Europe,  909,268  Irish  and  825,753  Ger- 
man immigrants.  The  new  Central  Park  now  being  laid 
out,  has  an  area  of  over  700  acres.  It  was  obtained  at 
a  cost  of  $5,111,426. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  181. 
The  Lake  Trade. — As  an  evidence  of  the  immense 
trade  of  the  Lakes,  there  are  now  frozen  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Chicago,  Illinois,  no  less  than  217  vessels,  viz. : 
35  steamers  and  propellers,  21  barks,  38  brigs  and  123 
schooners.  A  proportionate  number  of  vessels  have  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  other  lake  ports. 

Pennsylvania. — According  to  the  Governor's  message, 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  is  $39,881,- 
738,  against  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  hold  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
to  the  amount  of  $7,500,000,  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Main  Line.  The  Governor  recommends  a  sale  of  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Public  Works,  and  the  remission  of 
the  tonnage  tax  on  the  Pa.  Railroad.  The  number  of  tax- 
able inhabitants  as  returned  to  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners, is  597,652.  The  largest  number  is  from  Phila- 
delphia, 104,335  ;  the  smallest  from  Forest  countv 
211.  " 

Kansas. — The  last  report  by  news  agents  sent  by  tele- 
graph from  Kansas,  of  a  battle  between  U.  S.  troops  and 
Free  Soil  partizans,  appears  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 
A  division  has  occurred  in  the  Free  State  party,  which 
may  result  unfavourably  for  their  cause.  A  part  are 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  not 
vote  at  any  election  held  by  authority  of  that  of  Le- 
compton,  but  perhaps  an  equal  number  think  it  would 
be  better  to  vote  for  State  officers,  and  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  government.  This  portion  has  nomi- 
nated a  State  ticket,  and  were  expected  to  vote  for  it  on 
the  5th  inst.  Partial  returns  of  the  election  report  the 
probable  success  of  the  Free  State  ticket. 

The  Coal  Trade. — The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  sent 
to  market  in  1857,  from  the  mines  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  6,431,378  tons,  a  decrease  of  316,323  tons 
compared  with  the  year  previous.  Including  the  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  fur- 
ther west,  and  of  Virginia,  the  number  of  tons  is  about 
10,500,000. 

Bank  Resumption. — The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Bank  at  Pittsburg  has  resumed  specie  payments  on  all 
its  liabilities.    The  Philadelphia  Banks  are,  it  is  said, 
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prepared  for  an  early  resumption.  On  the  llth  inst., 
their  circulation  was  reduced  to  $1,011,033  ;  their  debts 
to  depositors,  to  $11,405,253,  and  they  held  $3,770,701, 
in  specie. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  receipts  of  this  road  for 
the  year  1857,  amounted  to  $4,980,015,  being  $185,946 
more  than  in  1850. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana. — It  is  stated  in  the  New 
Orleans  Crescent,  that  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  for 
1857,  will  be  from  225,000  to  250,000  hhds.,  against 
about  75,000  hhds.  in  1856.  Prices  are,  of  course,  much 
lower  than  last  year,  but,  nevertheless,  planters  will 
realize  about  $2, 000, 000  more  from  the  crop  of  this  sea- 
son than  from  that  of  1850. 

Breadstuff!. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
llth  inst.:  New  York. — State  Hour,  $4.25  a  $4.35; 
Ohio,  $4.65  a  $5.25;  choice  red  wheat,  $1.20;  choice 
white,  $1.25  ;  old  corn,  70  cts.  a  75  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Good  superfine  flour,  $1.75  a  $5  ;  good  red  wheat,  $1.15  ; 
white,  $1.20  a  $1.30  ;  new  yellow  corn,  00  cts.  a  02  cts. ; 
old  corn,  68  cts.  Pittsburg. — Superfine  flour,  $4.00; 
prime  wheat,  90  cts.  New  Orleans. — White  wheat,  $1.12  ; 
corn,  55  cts. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 
Depository,  No.  110  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs, 
Philadelphia. 

For  the  information  of  Friends  and  others,  we  insert 
#the  following  card,  giving  the  rates  at  which  the  various 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Bible 
Convention  of  Friends  in  America,  are  sold.    It  will  be 
observed  that  the  juices  are  very  low. 

PRICES   OF   BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS. 


Size 
or  Bi- 
ble or 
Testa- 
ment 


Xo.  of 
Vols. 


With  Fain.) 

Kef.  Bible 

Kec.,  Ind. 

•■Super. 

&  Concor.J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

School  Bible, 

do  

do  

do  

do  

New  Testament, 

do  

do  

do  

do  

du  

do.  .... 

do  

do  

do  

Ti'Mam't  &  PMilms,  b'd  together, 

do.  do. 


8vo. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
24mo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
12mo, 
IMmo 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
12mo 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


How  Bound. 


vols.  Calf,  pt.  bk.&c. 

!  vols. I  do.  do. 

vols.  Muslin. 
1  vol.  slip.  pt.  bk.  &c 

■1  vols.    do.  do. 

3  vols. I  do.  do. 

1  vol.  Calf,  do. 

2  vols.  do.  do. 
i  vols.   do.  do. 

1  vol.   Plain  Sheep. 
I  vol.  Slip,  flexible  bk 
I  vol.  :Clf.  embossed. 
1  vol.  I  do.   do.  &  gilt 
I  vol.  Plain  Sheep. 
Muslin. 
Skiver. 
Sheep  bands. 
Clf.  embossed. 

do.  do.  k  gilt 
Morocco  do. 
Pocket  bk.fonxi 
J,<  bound  Sheep 
Plain  ;  heep. 

>1  p,  extra. 

Plain  Sheep. 
Sheep,  extra. 


Price. 


$5  00 

6  00 
3  50 

1  25 

2  00 
2  50 

2  00 

3  00 
i  00 

45 
70 

1  75 

2  25 
50 
10 

25 
75 
1  00 
1  00 
75 
25 
3rt 
60 

55 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 

This  Association,  located  at  the  corner  of  George  and 
Seventeenth  street?,  is  now  in  active  operation,  supply- 
ing the  poor  residing  within  their  district  with  soup  and 
bread.  During  the  past  winter  they  distributed  42,368 
quarts  of  soup  and  16,300  loaves  of  bread,  to  562  fami- 
ln--.  i  mi t .rii«  i n lc  «.'>■!  adults  ami  1509  children,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  <\m;n  fill  showing  conclusively  that  this  me- 
thod of  helping  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  effective, 
aii  omplishing  more  with  the  same  means  than  in  any 
other  way.  And  ns  the  necessities  of  the  poor  are  likely 
to  be  grMler,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  times,  we  ngtiin 
0*11  upon  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  carrying  on  the  object 
in  which  wc  are  engaged.  Donations  may  be  sent  to 
citlwr  of  the  fullowing  managers  : — 

Moui.eiai  I,.  Dawson,  N.  K.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Walnut 
street*. 

Wm.  BiVOU,  Franklin  Institute  Building. 
James  Win r all,  41  u  Race  street. 
Fkkdkkuk  Colliss,  N.  W.  Cor.  Tenth  and  Filbert 
streets. 

Gko.  Faux,  Cor.  Seventeenth  and  Cuthhert  streets. 
Sahikl  L.  Bailv,  No.  920  Chestnut  street. 


Diei>.  on  the  2 1 of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  her  brother-in-law  John  Strnughn,  nt  Salem, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Maky  Lawrence,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Salem  .Monthly  Meeting. 
This  dear  Friend  was  exemplary  in  her  youth,  ami  early 
evinced  her  attachment  to  ^krjprinciplfs  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.    For  several  years  previous  to  her  decease, 


she  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  her  room,  with  a  pul- 
monary affection,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude; often  expressing  her  sincere  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  early  Friends,  and  her  unity 
with  those  who  were  concerned  to  stand  for  the  "  law 
and  the  testimony."  As  she  drew  near  the  close,  her 
sister  inquired  if  she  felt  prepared  for  the  change?  She 
replied,  "  I  do,  I  have  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  now  feel 
nothing  in  my  way."  She  quietly  and  peacefully  passed 
away,  leaving  her  friends  the  consoling  evidence  that 
her  purified  spirit  had  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

-,  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  Debby  T. 
Howell,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Howell,  of  this  city; 
and  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Meeting.    In  re- 
cording the  sickness  and  death  of  this  beloved  Friend, 
the  only  object  is,  that  the  Lord  may  have  the  praise  of 
his  own  works  ;  it  being  so  remarkable  in  her  case,  that 
it  was  through  the  power  of  Divine  grace  alone  in  her 
own  heart,  without  instrumental  means,  that  she  was  so 
fully  made  ready  for  an  admittance  into  that  "  rest  which 
is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God."    She  was  naturally 
of  an  amiable  and  cheerful  disposition,  averse  to  levity 
and  all  untruthfulness;  and  kindness  and  charity  were 
prominent  and  decided  traits  in  her  character.  Her 
health  had  been  delicate  for  several  years,  she  being  sub- 
ject to  a  cough — -but  from  her  steadfast  disposition  to 
make  all  those  around  her  comfortable,  being  ever  on 
the  alert  to  relieve  the  distress  or  inconvenience  of  others, 
she  seemed  almost  to  forget  herself,  seldom  admitting 
'.hat  much  ailed  her  ;  and  thus  disease  had  fixed  its  final 
grasp  upon  her,  before  her  nearest  friends  were  aware 
of  its  iusidious  progress.    Those  who  knew  her  best,  and 
loved  her  most,  can  testify,  that  her  willing  hands  and 
untiring  feet  were  usually  the  first  to  move  in  seasons  of 
difficulty,  as  well  as  in  the  accommodation  of  their  every- 
day life.    Her  feeble  frame  gradually  wasted,  until  in 
the  Fifth  month  last  she  became  mostly  confined  to  her 
chamber,  with  the  exception  of  riding  out  frequently. 
Early  in  the  Sixth  month,  she  was  taken  to  the  country, 
to  the  house  of  a  near  counection  ;  which  change  she 
enjoyed  greatly,  as  it  afforded  her  more  quietude  and 
retirement  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  city ;  she  often 
said,  "  Oh,  the  quiet,  the  stillness,  how  precious  !"  and 
several  times  remarked,  "  This  quiet  chamber  is  a  Bethel 
to  me."    On  First-day  morning,  the  7th  of  Sixth  month, 
as  the  family  were  collected  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
as  was  their  usual  practice,  she  asked  her  sister  to  have 
them  brought  into  her  chamber.    The  chapter  which 
was  read,  was  the  5th  of  2d  Corinthians.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading,  she  remarked  how  very  appro- 
priate it  was  to  her  present  condition  ;  saying,  "  My 
earthly  tabernacle  is  fast  dissolving,  I  long  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  ;"  and  after  com- 
menting very  feelingly  upon  most  of  the  chapter  as  so 
applicable  to  herself,  she  turned  to  the  children,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  memorable  manner,  warning  them 
against  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  say- 
ing, "  Dear  children,  I  want  you  to  remember  the  words 
of  your  dying  aunt."    She  earnestly  exhorted  all  to  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society,  saying,  ''It  is  a  good  religion  to 
die  by."    She  admonished  them  not  to  indulge  a  dislike 
to  silent  meetings,  but  to  strive  to  get  into  their  own 
hearts,  saying,  "  There  is  nothing  like  the  work  of  the 
Eternal  Truth  there; — my  stubborn  heart  and  strong 
will  were  long  in  giving  up,  but  now  I  rejbice  that  I  am 
a  Friend,  and  that  I  did  not  leave  the  Society,  and  go 
out  after  forms  and  ceremonies."    She  added  that  she 
had  felt  in  times  past,  a  repugnance  to  plain  clothing,  to 
some  articles  in  particular,  but  that  now,  if  the  Lord  saw 
meet  to  raise  her  up  again,  she  was  willing  to  wear  the 
plainest  garments  that  were  worn  by  Friends;  with 
many  more  and  similar  remarks.    Then,  turning  to  her 
brother,  -he  said,  "  Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  may  hold 
out; — I  mean  when  thou  art  rightly  enabled  to  do  so, 
for  words  only  are  nothing.    Oh,  the  happiness  I  have 
experienced  for  some  days  past  I    Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard  the  things  which  t lie  Lord  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him  !    I  hnve  given  myself  to  him,  and 
he  will  keep  me,  if  I  keep  the  faith.    I  believe  there  is  a 
mansion  prepared  for  me,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  in  that  glorious  city,  not  one  of 
whose  inhabitants  can  say,  1  I  am  sick.'  "    She  suffered 
much  from  oppression  and  from  great  debility,  but  was 
mostly  cheerful  and  nlways  uncomplaining,  and  when 
her  friends  would  sometimes  propose  changes  which 
they  thought  would  be  to  her  bodily  comfort,  she 
would  say,  "Oh,  it  is  no  matter,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  that  I  shall  want  anything;"  and  she  delivered,  at 
ditlerent  times,  and  in  a  weighty  and  impressive  manner, 
messages  of  parting  counsel  to  all  her  family  circle,  as 
well  as  for  some  absent  friends.    She  told  one  of  her 
friends  that  she  felt,  very  soon  after  she  had  found  that 
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disease  was  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  must  turn  into  th 
vineyard  of  her  own  heart,  and  spread  her  case  befor 
the  Lord  alone:  believing  that  if  she  laid  her  who! 
heart  open  to  him,  he  would  undertake  for  her,  and  pre 
pare  for  her  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heavei 
This  introversion  of  mind  was  remarkable  throughot 
all  her  sickness,  showing  that  such  was  the  near  accei 
granted  her  to  her  dear  Redeemer,  that  she  felt  littl 
inclination  for  outward  help  or  consolation ;  thoug 
always  expressing  gratitude  when  it  was  administered 
as  also  for  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention  to  h( 
bodily  wants.    About  three  weeks  before  she  died,  sh 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  conveyed  to  her  patern: 
home,  which  her  friends  thought  would  be  a  great  ris 
to  undertake,  and  tried  gently  to  dissuade  her  from  i 
but  her  faith  was  strong  that  she  would  be  able  to  bei 
it.    Accordingly  the  attempt  was  made  and  accon 
plished  with  safety.    After  she  was  placed  in  the  apar 
ments  where  she  had  witnessed  the  peaceful  departu 
from  this  life  of  both  her  dear  parents,  her  heart  seemt 
to  overflow  with  thankfulness  and  praises  to  the  Lor 
She  lived  nearly  two  weeks  after  this,  and  received  sho 
visits  from  many  of  her  friends  and  connections,  to  who  I 
she  imparted  religious  counsel,  though  often  so  wei 
and  so  oppressed  in  her  breathing  as  scarcely  to  be  ab 
to  speak  above  a  whisper.    A  few  days  before  the  clos 
having  an  interval  of  renewed  strength,  she  embract 
the  opportunity  to  relieve  her  mind,  saying  that  she  ft 
it  to  be  a  great  favour  to  have  been  enabled  to  reach  h 
own  dear  home  to  die!  and  expressed  a  strong  desi 
that  her  funeral  might  be  conducted  in  such  a  maun 
that  none  might  have  occasion  to  think  she  had  depart 
from  the  faith  or  testimonies  of  our  Society;  addin 
"  My  heart  is  bound  to  our  religious  Society,  and  I  nc 
say  with  my  dying  breath,  that  I  believe  that  ancie 
Quakerism  is  unadulterated  Christianity."    "Many  a 
trying  to  change  our  doctrines  and  testimonies  to  ma  as 
the  way  easier  and  broader  so  as  to  evade  the  cros 
but  it  is  pride,  pride !  pride  1  that  is  at  the  bottom 
it  all."    She  said  that  during  the  past  year  she  h 
passed  through  much  anguish  of  spirit  for  allowing  hi 
self  to  be  somewhat  caught  by  these  new  views,  th 
after  hearing  and  reading  much  that  was  expressed  up  „,. 
the  proposed  changes,  she  became  perplexed  and  unsi 
tied  in  her  mind,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  sile 
meetings,  and  for  a  time  they  became  irksome  to  h  *' 
She  had  not  told  any  one  of  her  exercise,  but  had  be  fii 
ged  the  Lord  by  night  and  by  day  to  help  her  out  oft 
difficulties,  and  he  had  given  her  to  see  that  it  was 
a  delusion  ;  adding,  "  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  delusi 
of  the  enemy  of  souls."    She  then  remarked  that 
some  time  before  she  ceased  going  out  to  meeting,  s 
had  rejoiced  in  some  of  our  silent  meetings,  when  1 
blessed  Saviour  had  come  into  her  heart,  and  she  h 
supped  with  him  in  a  holy  communion,  where  there  w 
nothing  to  divert  her  from  it;  and  that  he  had,  in  m 
vellous  loving  kindness,  continued  to  do  so  at  tin 
throughout  all  her  sickness  ;  and  said,  "  I  now  repeat 
again,  with  dying  lips,  that  I  believe  old-fashior 
Quakerism  is  unadulterated  Christianity  ;  it  is  a  gcj 
religion  to  die  by."    She  then  clasped  her  hands 
gather,  and,  after  lying  still  for  some  minutes,  sa 
"  What  wouderful,  wonderful  loving-kindness  to  sue! 
poor  unworthy  worm  as  I  am,  to  have  an  assurai 
granted  me  that  my  peace  is  made  ;  that  1  am  prepa 
to  die;  I  can  but  marvel  at  myself;  I  feel  as  if  1  o 
wanted  wings  to  fly  to  my  blessed  rest,  but  am  cntir 
willing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time.    'My  spirit  is  prepai 
to  sing  the  song  of  the  redeemed.'  "    Rev.  xiv.  3 
then  remarked  that  although  she  had  thus  spoken  of  A  ■ 
preparation  for  death,  she  did  it  in  the  deepest  humil 
and  holy  fear  ;  and  that  it  had  cost  her  great  sufferioj 
spirit  to  attain  to  it;  that  it  was  a  solemn  thing  to  ( 
and  that  she  had  been  distressed,  several  times,  on 
sick  bed,  to  hear  persons  speak  so  coolly  and  e 
lightly,  about  dying;  as  if  we  could  repent  when 
pleased,  aud  believe  in  Christ  when  we  pleased,  i 
added,  "  I  want  all  my  friends  to  know  that  I  am  ga 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  Savio 
Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die,  but  a  glorious  release 
those  who  are  prepared,  through  the  forgiveness  of  tl 
sins."    To  a  friend  whom  she  much  loved,  and  who  > 
sitting  by  her  bedside,  she  said,  "Give  my  love  to 
dear  sister  and  to  all  good  friends,  who  love  me ;" 
raising  her  hands,  said,  although  she  could  only  sp' 
in  a  whisper,  "Praises,  praises  to  the  Lord  God,  an 
the  Lamb  who  is  forever  worthy  !    1  am  worthy  oalj 
stripes,"  and  soon  after  added,  "Lord,  now  let  me 
part  in  peace,  for  I  have  seen  and  frit  thy  salvatl 
From  this  time,  the  spirit  of  prayer  seemed  to  be  chau 
for  the  garments  of  praise;  as  praises  were  almost  c 
Btantly  upon  her  lips  until  she  quietly  departed  like 
f  illing  into  a  sweet  sleep.    May  our  last  end  be  I 
hers  ! 
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City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter, 
i Early  the  next  morning  we  ascended  a  lofty 
il  about  a  mile  from  our  encampment,  which 
ijmed  to  us  to  correspond  to  the  description  given 
[the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  ; — "  a  mountain 
the  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west 
Hai  on  the  East,"  and  where  it  is  said  of 
»rahain,  who  also  as  well  as  Jacob  had  travelled 
rough  this  region  and  at  an  earlier  period,  that 
"  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  and  called 
>n  the  name  of  the  Lord."    Here  also  are  the 
lentary  remains  of  buildings,  which  are  wor- 
of  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian, 
the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  Bethel  was  a  royal 
and  the  residence  of  a  king;  and  in  the  time 
Teroboam,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  it 
lained  an  unhappy  celebrity  as  the  place  selected 
idol  worship,  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of 
[usalem.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present 
b  to  indicate  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
footprints  of  an  hundred  generations  have  great- 
listurbed  and  nearly  obliterated  the  lines  that 
drawn  around  it.    The  massive  hewn  stones, 
[ever,  which  are  found  at  intervals  on  the  sur- 
of  the  ground  or  projecting  from  mounds  of 
lb,  and  the  remains  of  buildings  and  other 
which  are  found  on  the  hill  I  have  mention- 
)r  between  it  and  the  village  which  bears  the 
le  of  Beitin,  indicate  the  existence  in  ancient 
is  of  a  large  city  in  this  vicinity.    There  is  a 
square  pool  or  water  -reservoir  here  formed  of 
stones,  similar  in  extent  and  solidity  to  the 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  seen  at  Hebron 
[Jerusalem.    We  found  this  ancient  reservoir, 
j  e  did  in  some  other  instances,  destitute  of 

Jarsuing  our  journey  we  reached,  on  the  after- 
of  the  second  day  from  Jerusalem,  the 

I  rated  well  which  bears  the  name  of  the  patri- 
Jacob.    Among  the  people  of  the  country 

jdenoininated  to  this  day  Ain  Yacoub,  the 
l)r  fountain  of  Jacob  ; — though  it  is  sometimes 

II  also  Ai.v  Samarieh,  the  well  of  the  Sa- 
tan woman.    By  order  of  the  Syrian  govern- 
as  we  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of 

Inting  the  injuries  resulting  in  consequence  of 
ins  constantly  crowding  around  it  and  into  it, 
>p  of  the  well  has  been  closed  for  a  number 
lirs  past  by  large  stones  placed  over  it.  We 
however,  a  small  opening,  which  enabled 


some  of  our  party  to  let  down  a  long  measuring 
line ;  and  thus  to  assure  us  of  the  correctness  of 
the  Scripture  statement,  that  the  "  well  is  deep." 
Before  it  was  closed,  this  well  had  been  repeatedly 
entered  and  examined  by  Christian  travellers,  who 
agree  in  ascribing  to  it  a  depth  of  about  an  hun- 
dred feet.  Maundrell  says  of  it, — "  The  well  is 
covered  at  present  with  an  old  stone  vault,  into 
which  you  are  let  down  by  a  very  straight  hole; 
and  then,  removing  a  broad  flat  stone,  you  discov- 
er the  well  itself.  It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  is  about 
three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty- five  in  depth,  five 
of  which  we  found  full  of  water." 

It  was  by  the  side  of  this  well  that  the  wearied  Sa- 
viour, in  his  journey  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  seated 
himself.  And  here,  in  conversation  with  the  Sa- 
maritan women,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words; 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  to  everlasting  life."  And  it  was  here 
that  he  uttered  those  other  words  also,  which  are 
similar  but  still  wider  in  their  import : — "  The 
hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'1'' 

How  often  have  I  thought  upon  these  remarka- 
ble sayings  of  the  Saviour,  so  far  beyond  and 
above  the  thoughts  and  anticipations  of  his  age  and 
his  people,  not  knowing  or  thinking  that  I  should 
ever  stand  upon  the  spot  where  they  were  uttered. 

It  was  in  this  place  it  was  announced,  and  from 
this  time  it  was  understood  clearly  and  forever, 
that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  mental  rather  than 
physical  or  local.  In  other  words,  it  consists  in 
the  rectitude  of  dispositions.  The  homage  which 
God  loves,  is  the  soul's  harmony  with  Himself  and 
his  infinite  relations.  The  temple  of  Solomon, 
emblematic  of  the  formal  and  restricted  nature  of 
the  first  worship,  covered  the  small  circuit  of  Mount 
Moriah.  It  fell  at  the  bidding  of  Christ;  and 
through  its  sundered  columns,  this  new  Captain  of 
our  salvation  led  the  emancipated  world  into  the 
wide  and  great  freedom  of  God's  spiritual  temple. 
The  locality  of  God's  temple,  over-topping  and  out- 
shining all  human  temples,  is  the  infinity  of  space. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  six  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  and  over  burning  sands  in  order  to  find  it. 
The  place  of  the  true  worship,  no  longer  exclusively 
at  Jerusalem  or  Gerizim,  is  everywhere.  Every  val- 
ley, where  there  is  a  soul  to  be  tempted  and  to  weep, 
may  be  a  Gethsemane.  Every  hill-top,  where 
there  are  hearts  to  rejoice  and  sing,  may  be  a 
Zion.  Every  town  and  secluded  village,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  land  or  beyond  what  ocean,  may  be- 
come a  Bethlehem; — and  every  mind  of  man, 
which  shall  break  the  bonds  of  selfishness,  and 
make  room  for  his  coming,  may  be  a  manger 
where  the  infant  Jesus  shall  be  born.  This  great 
announcement,  this  Magna  Charta  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, was  made  here. 

Jacob's  well,  which  suggested  this  remarkable 
conversation,  is  nut  far  from  the  narrow  entrance, 
which  separates  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim.   It  is  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side 


of  a  gentle  elevation  facing  to  the  northeast,  which 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
generally  understood  to  be  the  land,  "  bought  by 
Jacob  of  the  children  of  Hamor."  It  was  here 
that  Jacob  resided  for  a  time ;  and  there  are  but  few 
places  in  Palestine  more  beautiful  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  this.  It  is  watered  by  a  large  fountain, 
which  flows  at  a  little  distance  from  the  well  of 
Jacob.  Beyond  this  clear  fresh  rivulet,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  north  from  the 
well,  is  the  structure,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  That  the  body  of  Joseph  was 
brought  from  Egypt  and  was  buried  in  this  vicinity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  expressly  said  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  that  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
the  bones  of  Joseph  out  of  Egypt  and  buried  them 
in  Shechem  "  in  a  parcel  of  ground,  which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor."  A.  square,  stone 
edifice,  open  at  the  top,  is  erected  around  the  sup- 
posed place  of  his  interment.  But  at  what  time 
and  by  whom  it  was  built,  is  unknown.  Within 
it  is  a  small,  unostentatious  tomb,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  oriental  burying  grounds,  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  splendid  tomb  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  rocky  heights  of  Beni  Hassan,  overhanging  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Nile ; — and  in  which,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  his  remains  were 
deposited  till  the  departure  of  his  people  from 
Egypt. 

Leaving  this  interesting  locality,  and  advancing 
again  upon  our  journey,  we  passed  at  once  between 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  These 
mountains  are  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valleys  and  plains  immediately  around  them. 
Their  sides  are  rocky  and  steep;  and  they  stand 
face  to  face,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  as  they 
stood  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  looking  upon 
the  rugged  heights  of  Gerizim,  I  could  not  forget, 
that  they  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  place  of 
Samaritan  worship,  to  which  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria alluded,  in  her  conversation  with  the  Saviour. 
"  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  pass,  which 
commences  near  the  well  of  Jacob,  the  two  moun- 
tains approach  very  near  each  other  at  the  base ; 
— so  near  that  the  human  voice,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  might  be  heard  without  difficulty  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  was  here,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
between  them, — beautiful  now,  and  still  more  beau- 
tiful then, — that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  once 
stood,  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  Priests  and  Levites 
were  gathered  around  it.  The  tribes  of  Israel,  re- 
joicing in  their  victories  over  the  Canaanites,  and 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  fresh  from  contemplating 
the  great  miracles  of  God,  pressed  witht  heir  throng- 
ing masses  into  the  valley  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
two  mountains.  With  half  of  the  tribes  on  Geri- 
zim and  half  of  the  tribes  on  Ebal,  they  stood  and 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
the  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah  ; — blessings 
upon  the  good  and  curses  upon  the  evil. 

The  sight  of  the  mountains  where  these  things 
actually  occurred,  replaced  this  remarkable  scene 
among  the  vivid  pictures  of  imagination  and  mem- 
ory ;— and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  mountains 
themselves,  as  we  passed  between  them,  should 
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seem  a  sort  of  proclamation  and  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  the  historical  events  with  which  they  had 
been  connected. 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  reached  the  an- 
cient city  of  Skeehem,  which  is  called  Sychar  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  in 
the  valley,  where  the  two  mountains  recede  a  little 
more  from  each  other  ; — a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Jacob's  Well,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  west. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  at  the  present  time  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
the  lloman  domination  in  Palestine,  and  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  this  city  was 
enlarged  and  underwent  so  many  alterations  and 
improvements,  that  it  was  called  Neapolis  or  the 
new  city.  It  is  from  the  name  of  Neapolis,  which 
was  given  to  it  under  these  circumstances,  that  we 
have  the  name  of  Nablous,  which  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  it.  The  city  of  Shechem,  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  the  ancient  and  biblical  name 
for  that  of  Nablous,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  I 
think  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing and  interesting  towns  in  Palestine. 

In  this  city  there  are  still  to  be  found  a  few 
Samaritans, — the  diminished  and  perishing  rem- 
nants of  a  once  remarkable  people,  who  retain  their 
primitive  attachments  to  the  Samaritan  institutions 
and  beliefs;  and  who  are  understood  to  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  any  harmony  or  any  associations  with 
the  Jews.  When  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  and  conquest,  had  lost  its  original 
importance  and  had  gone  to  decay,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Samaritans  should  select  that  city  as  their 
place  of  residence  and  as  the  centre  of  their  reli- 
gious authority  and  polity,  which  was  nearest  to 
the  mountain  where  their  fathers  worshipped.  They 
pride  themselves  that  they  hold  to  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  the  books  of  Moses  without  ac- 
cept ing  other  portions  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  ; — and  it  is  said,  that  the  smoke  of  their 
sacrifices  even  now  may  be  seen  ascending  from 
time  to  time  from  the  heights  of  Gerizim. 

Earnestly  did  I  gaze  on  the  celebrated  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  city  on  both  sides  with 
their  lofty  walls.  Ascending  a  little  distance  on 
mount  Gerizim,  I  could  not  doubt  from  what  came 
under  my  own  notice,  that  its  accessible  places  had 
been  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  ami  that  the  mountain,  grand  and  imposing 
in  itself,  had  been  beautified  by  works  of  art.  The 
heights  above,  massive  and  rugged  with  rocks, — 
the  valley  below,  filled  with  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers,— Constituted  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  which  was  not  exceeded  by  anything 
that  had  fallen  under  our  observation,  in  any  other 

places  of  Palestine. 

It  was  at  the  city  of  Sheehcm  that  we  spent  the 
m  rod  uight  after  leaving  Jerusalem.  The  trees 
«t  the  valley  waived  around  our  tent.  I  shut  my- 
self within  its  folds,  to  make  some  brief  records  or 
t"  commit  nK>re  deeply  to  memory  the  impressions 
which  had  !>(•(  n  made  upon  me.  And  in  the  si- 
lenoe  of  the  night  I  did  not  forget  these  words, 
which  Uie  circumstances  of  the  day  had  brought 
so  vividly  to  mind  ;— "  G'or/w  a  Spirit ;  and tlu-y 
that  ii  hi  ship  lum  must  mnsli.ip  Mm  in  spiritaiid 
in  lnt.lt." 

(Toi*>  ooattntdj 


People  IN  pr>'iie  to  condemn  in  others,  what 
they  practice  in  themselves  without  scruple.  Plu- 
tarch tells  of  a  wolf,  who,  in  peeping  iuto  a  hut 
where  a  company  of  shepherds  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  a  joint  of  mutton,  exclaimed,  "  w  hat  a 
clamour  would  they  have  raised,  had  they  caught 
me  at  such  a  banquet  V 


For  "The  Friend." 

0 n  r  Homes. 

"  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds, 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other." — Bacon. 

In  the  Domestic  Portraiture,  we  find  that  "  with 
so  many  resources  of  innocent  and  improving 
amusement,  L.  11. 's  young  people  felt  no  regret  at 
the  interdict  which  their  father  placed  on  all  games 
of  chance,  on  fishing,  field  sports,  dancing,  the 
theatre,  oratorios  and  other  sources  of  gratification, 
which  he  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  religion,  connected  with  much  evil,  and  a  pre- 
paration for  it.  I  have  heard  him  say,  "  Even 
where  there  is  no  positive  evil,  I  think  it  important 
to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
church  and  the  world.  The  mixed  multitude  set 
the  Israelites  a  lusting  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt; 
and  evil  communications  never  fail  to  corrupt  good 
manners.  There  may  be  no  harm  in  dancing,  but 
it  is  a  preparation  for  appearing  hereafter  where  I 
think  there  is  scarce  anything  else.  Cards  is  a 
waste  of  time  which  may  be  much  better  employed, 
and  they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  gaming  table, 
which  fills  me  with  horror.  To  field  sports  I  have 
a  still  more  decided  objection;  they  are  defended 
on  the  ground  of  promoting  health;  but  whatever 
benefit  the  body  may  receive,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  soul.  I  know  not  on  what  principle  a  man 
can  justify  taking  away  life  for  his  amusement 
God  allows  him  to  kill  animals  for  food,  or  to 
destroy  them  when  they  prove  an  annoyance  to 
him ;  but  I  can  find  no  authority  in  the  Bible  for 
deriving  enjoyment  in  the  infliction  of  a  cruel  death 
— it  is  right  founded  on  might, — a  mere  act  of 
tyranny  and  an  abuse  of  power." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  shooting  equally  ob- 
jectionable, lie  replied,  "  Shooting  may  not  issue 
in  all  the  results  of  hunting  ;  but  I  should  be  mise- 
rable all  the  while  my  boys  were  scampering  over 
the  fields  with  a  gun.  Sad  accidents  are  continu- 
ally occurring  from  letting  young  people  carry  fire- 
arms; but  my  great  objection  to  all  these  sports  is 
the  same;  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  seek  gratifica- 
tion in  inflicting  suffering  and  death.  I  know  that 
God  has  given  us  the  creatures  for  our  sustenance, 
and  it  is  lawful  to  use  them  for  this  end  ;  but  with 
my  views  and  principles  I  find  it  hard  to  conceive 
a  right-minded  man  feeling  pleasure  while  he  in- 
flicts pain,  lie  would  be  rather  disposed  to  say 
with  an  old  writer,  "  I  can  never  eat  my  dinner 
when  I  remember  that  I  am  living  by  the  death  of 
a  creature  which  my  sin  has  destroyed."  As  for 
exercise,  we  might  surely  find  other  pursuits  for 
this  purpose;  surely  we  might  walk  as  far  and  as 
long  as  we  pleased  lor  exercise,  without  a  gun. 
Pascal  explains  the  whole  matter  when  he  says, 
"  A  man  is  not  running  after  the  game,  but  is  try- 
ing to  run  away  from  himself."  Fishing  is  gene- 
rally deemed  an  harmless  amusement,  but  1  can- 
not allow  it  to  be  fit  recreation  for  a  christian. 
W  hat  are  we  to  think  of  impaling  a  worm,  and 
being  highly  delighted  whilst  the  poor  creature 
affers  exquisite  torture  for  our  sport.  If  we  use 
artificial  bait,  yet  is  time,  the  precious  hours  of  life, 
BO  valueless  that  we  caii  afford  to  throw  away  half 
or  a  whole  day  in  this  trilling.  *  *  As  to  all 
these  things,  I  think  God  has  given  us  immortal 
ouls  to  prepare  lor  heaven.  People  may  cry  what 
great  harm  in  this  or  in  that  ;  they  may  have  a 
plausible  pretext  for  what  I  condemn,  for  there  is 
nothing  however  absurd  or  wicked,  which  will  want 
in  argument  or  an  advocate  to  support  it.  I  lay 
down  this  general  rule  for  all  occupations,  what- 
ever I, a-  a  tendency  to  fit  my  children  for  heaven 
1  approve,  hut  I  most  keep  aloof  from  everything 
which  is  likely  to  be  a  snare,  or  a  temptation  to 


them,  and  indispose  their  minds  to  a  serious  and 
steady  pursuit  of  their  great  object. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bishop  on  the  race- 
ground,  or  in  the  theatre  ?  Would  he  not  disgrace 
himself  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  being  pre- 
sent at  such  places  ?  Why  so  ?  Because  he  woulc" 
be  out  of  character.  The  universal  suffrage  de 
nounces  these  amusements  as  inconsistent  with  i 
heavenly  mind  and  the  sacred  office  of  a  spiritua 
guide  ;  surely  this  is  the  strongest  censure  on  th< 
amusements  themselves;  it  is  in  fact  saying  th( 
more  heavenly  the  man,  the  more  unsuitable  ar< 
such  things  to  his  character.  I  have  often  though 
that  a  christian  by  profession,  who  allowed  hinisel 
the  indulgence  of  such  things  as  have  furnished  thij 
subject  of  our  conversation,  must  be  at  a  loss  hov 
to  describe  the  pomps  and  the  vanities  of  thi 
wicked  world,  which  he  has  renounced  at  his  bap 
tism." 

"  These  remarks  may  excite  a  smile  as  childisl 
scrupulosities,  or  a  sneer  as  mere  fanaticism,  bu  a 
hard  names  are  bad  substitutes  for  solid  argumentsi 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy  a  sober  or  reflectin. 
mind  that  Legh  Eichmond's  judgment  was  w  eak  o 
superstitious." 

The  birth-days  of  his  children  were  kept  wit 
reverence  to  religion  in  a  private  manner.  11 
commended  them  to  God  for  his 

He  wrote  each  of  them  a  letter  of  congra  of  s 
tulation,  usually  accompanied  by  a  present  of  soni  tj 
useful  kind.  *    *   *  1  shall  here  transcribe  a  lei 
ter  as  a  specimen  of  his  birth-day  correspondence)  mi 

"  To  my  K  .  Let  not  my  loved  little  K  

suppose  that  her  father  forgets  her.    Yaxhai  *ju 

lilo 


seems  a  long  distance  from  Turvey ;  Glasgow 
much  greater,  but  in  neither  place  can  my  heai 
forget  my  child.    I  remember  you  a  little  babe  i 
arms.    I  loved  you  then.   I  remember  you  lying  i 
your  little  cot,  and  I  swung  you  there,  and  love  bit 
you  the  while." 

"I  recollect  your  first  attempts  to  walk,  an  » 
your  many  consequent  little  downfalls.    I  raise  »« 
you  up  from  your  stumblings  and  your  tumbling! 
I  dried  your  tears,  and  loved  you  still  more, 
have  not  forgotten  your  endeavours  to  talk,  ndl 
your  droll  little  prattlings,  nor  your  first  callii:| 
me  papa,  and  dearly  I  loved  you  for  it ;  ai|l 
although  these  things  have  long  since  passed  awai 
and  time  has  added  to  your  years,  my  love  for  nil 

K          has  not  diminished.    I  often  see  you  i 

imagination,  and  draw  fanciful  pictures  of  yoi  j 
occupations  in  your  new  dwelling  ;  but  what  is  all 
love  compared  with  that  of  your  heavenly  Fatheill 
What  is  the  strongest  earthly  affection,  contrasts 
with  that  which  said,  1  Suffer  little  children  to  coni 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  till 
kingdom  of  heaven.'    Has  my  child's  heart  in 
earnestness,  a  real  earnestness,  to  share  in  the  lor 
of  such  a  Father,  and  to  come  when  so  merciful!] 
called  to  such  a  Saviour  ?    By  nature  'foolishnc 
is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  ncvertliele 
by  grace  a  young  child's  heart  may  become  tl| 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  residence 
God  himself.    Think  of  little  Jane,  the  young  c< 
tagcr.    May  you  resemble  her  in  whatever 
resembled  Christ.    She  was  a  dear  little  girl,  ait 
I  wish  there  were  thousands  more  like  her.  Wat 
have  been  made  sensible  of  their  sinful  state  wbi 
reading  that  story,  and  through  the  blessing 
God  have  been  brought  to  love  the  same  HedecUMjiki 
and  lived  and  died,  rejoicing  in  their  Saviour.  II 
hope,  my  child,  you  pray  not  only  with  your  Iijijl 
but  with  your  heart.    While  you  are  actively  B 
dutifully  employed  in  acquiring  useful  knowlcda) 
"be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'    In  ]| 
little  time  you  will  be  in  your  teens,  and  the  \< 
souud  of  that  word  should  awaken  you  not  to  l|fc'|i 
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usual  folly  and  vanity  of  this  period  of  life,  but  to 
the  responsibility  of  growing  years,  and  increasing 
privileges ;  to  the  cultivation  of  *  *'  christian 
habits ;  to  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  the  communion 
with  his  Spirit.    It  is  my  prayer,  let  it  be  yours 

and  now  farewell,  my  dear  K  .    May  you 

realize  every  fond  hope,  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal.        Your  affectionate  father,       L.  B>," 
Penn.,  First  mo.  Gth,  1S58. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Tli e  Position  of  Womca. 

(Concluded  from  page  14S.) 

We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  indiscriminate  participation  by  the 
softer  sex  in  every  masculine  employment.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  the  bum  an  race,  the  para- 
mount duty  and  obligation  of  the  majority  of  thi 
portion  of  it,  must  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  offices 
of  wives  and  mothers  during  a  large  part  of  life, 
and  these  embrace  in  themselves  a  scope  so  vast 
and  interests  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  pre- 
clude attention  for  the  time  being  to  any  other 
concerns.    No  higher  object  could  possibly  stimu- 
late the  ambition  than  this  sphere  of  action  com 
prises  within  its  bounds,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
ore  exaltjd  career,  than  that  of  being  mainly  in 
strumental  in  controlling  and  directing  the  destinies 
if  mankind,  by  moulding  the  mental  character  of 
ts  youth  to  virtue  and  intelligence.    But  as  before 
remarked,  there  is  a  large  class  of  women  who 
never  do  marry,  and  of  the  married  portion  many 
pend  years  of  their  existence  either  prior  or  sub- 
quent  to  entering  into  this  state,  in  celibacy  or 
vidowhood.    For  this  portion  we  conceive  that  in 
he  present  state  of  society,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
timulus  to  exertion,  in  the  lack  of  worthy  objects 
pou  which  to  direct  their  attention.    When  girls 
lave  school  to  return  to  their  parents'  family,  if 
he  latter  are  wealthy,  or  even  in  comfortable  cir- 
unistances,  in  many  instances  there  is  positively 
o  occupation  of  any  utility  for  them  to  engage  in, 
nd  the  mind  is  very  apt  to  lay  bold  on  pursuits 
hich  depreciate  rather  than  elevate  its  standard, 
hey  seem  to  look  forward  to  matrimony  as  the 
ommencement  of  their  useful  existence  and  the 
Itimatum  of  all  their  hopes,  and  regard  the  pe- 
od  intervening  between  adolescence  and  that  of 
larriage,  as  a  barren  state  of  probation.  The 
ffect  of  this  is  in  many  instances  to  precipitate 
latrimonial  connections  of   doubtful  propriety, 
hilst  those  who  have  the  prudence  to  exercise 
nscrimination,  often  advance  to  old  age  with  the 
imsciousness  of  talents  unoccupied  and  energies 
lasted.    Boys,  on  the  contrary,  plunge  at  once 
m  the  college  into  the  counting-room  or  the 
rk-shop,  and  have  from  thenceforth  an  object 
d  centre  for  their  aspirations.    Now,  if  it  could 
x-ome  customary  to  provide  some  business  for  the 
tpgbters  as  well  as  the  sons,  by  which  they  could 
pport  themselves,  in  case  of  those  upon  whom 
ey  are  naturally  dependent,  being  incapacitated 
it,  and  by  which  also  they  could  carve  out  and 
uld  their  own  fortunes,  and  obtain  a  position  of 
uourable  independence,  we  conceive  much  prac- 
al  good  might  result  from  it.    If  all  descriptions 
business  were  thrown  open  to  women,  there 
uld  be  no  danger  of  their  assuming  those  occu- 
tions  or  professions  for  which  they  are  physically 
.-uited,  simply  because  their  very  unfitness  for 
im  would  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  success,  whilst 
:y  would  properly  engross  those  pursuits  from 
ich  custom  now  excludes  them,  but  for  which 
:y  are  especially  adapted.    There  is  a  strong 
meness  with  the  male  portion  of  refined  society, 
withdraw  the  other  sex  from  anything  like  par- 
pation  in,  or  even  contact  with,  the  sterner  du- 
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ties  and  labour  of  life.    Fathers  and  husbands 
value  themselves  upon  the  delicacy  in  which  then- 
daughters  and  wives  live,  and  look  upon  their  im 
munity  from  all  household  labour  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  their  refinement.    Women  are  too  often 
regarded  by  such  persons  very  much  as  elegant 
toys,  intended  for  the  amusement  of  men,  but  en- 
tirely uusuited  for  any  practical  business.  This 
false  and  pernicious  sentiment  tends  very  materi- 
ally to  foster  that  contempt  for  usefulness  whicL 
is  so  prevalent  among  young  women  of  fashion, 
leading  them  to  regard  all  women  who  do  any- 
thing with  their  own  hands,  as  vulgar  and  unre 
fined.    Even  the  occupation  of  school  teaching  in- 
volves some  loss  of  caste  to  those  females  who  enter 
it,  whilst  a  professorship  in  a  college  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  honourable  positions  a  man  can 
attain  to.    This  is  all  radically  wrong.    No  sensi- 
ble woman  need  abate  one  jot  of  her  native  deli- 
cacy or  refinement,  by  engaging  in  her  proper 
household  duties,  conducting  a  seminary  for  learn- 
ing, or  in  any  other  respectable  occupation.  A 
great  outcry  is  being  made  at  this  time,  that  the 
wide-spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy  which  has  pros- 
trated so  many  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  ineificiency  of  the  female  sex.    If  it  be 
true,  we  think  the  other  sex  may  justly  charge 
aselves  with  being  at  the  root  of  these  weak- 
nesses, by  the  encouragement  they  have  given  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  to  indulge  in  them  for 
their  own  gratification.  When  men  themselves  will 
manifest  a  higher  appreciation  of  those  women  who 
adapt  their  household  expenses  to  the  means  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  help  themselves,  where  their  natural 
protectors  are  either  wanting  or  incapable  of  it,  we 
shall  soon  witness  a  reformation  in  these  particu- 
ars.    It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  those  who  object 
to  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  sex, 
to  assert  that  they  are  inferior  in  mental  capacity 
to  men,  and  that  this  fact  is  conclusive  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  subordinate  condition.    The  same 
argument  is  very  commonly  applied  to  the  coloured 
race,  but  its  authors  forget  that  long  continued  sub- 
jection will  depreciate  the  most  superior  races  of 
mankind,  and  that  if  women  can  boast  of  no  female 
Newton,  Arago  or  Humboldt,  yet  many  of  the  sex 
have  made  great  advances  in  the  occult  sciences,* 
and  if  they  have  not  equalled  men  in  their  acqui- 
sitions, that  deficiency  is  perhaps  as  much  attribu- 
table to  lack  of  advantages  and  cultivation,  as 
the  want  of  mental  capacity.    Sidney  Smith  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  source  of  disparity  be- 
tween the  intellects  of  the  two  sexes,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  deficient  education  of  girls. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  of  drawing  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  sexes,  as  their  interests 
cannot  be  antagonistic.  To  elevate  or  depreciate 
the  standing  of  women,  will  certainly  react  upon 
the  other  sex  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  we 
cannot  devise  a  more  efficient  means  of  regene- 
rating the  world,  than  through  the  influence  of 
virtuous  and  intelligent  mothers.  The  most  en- 
lightened nations  in  the  universe,  those  which  can 
boast  of  having  made  the  greatest  advance  in  hap- 
piness, and  all  that  pertains  to  temporal  or  spiritual 
progress,  are  those  which  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  placing  women  on  an  equality  with  men; 
and  among  the  foremost  of  those  nations,  those 
communities  which  can  lay  the  strongest  claim  to 
the  moral  virtues  and  general  intelligence,  have 
granted  the  weaker  sex  social  and  religious  rights 
accorded  to  them  by  no  others.  C.  B. 


M.D. — LLJ. — D.I). 

There  is  fitness  and  convenience  in  giving  the 
title  Doctor  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  The 
title  indicates  his  profession,  and  serves,  more  con- 
veniently than  his  Christian  name,  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  surname.  It  is  in  no 
sense  an  ostentation ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  title  indicated  by  LL.D.,  is  of  comparatively 
questionable  value.  It  is  evidence  that  some  one 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  has  deemed  its  re- 
cipient sufficiently  accomplished  in  "  Learning  and 
Laws"  to  be  complimented  by  that  institution's 
diploma.  It  is  a  certificate  of  the  opinion  of  that 
institution.  Of  course,  it  passes  for  what  it  is  worth ; 
and  it  is  an  honour,  or  not,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. The  individual  so  complimented  may  be  there- 
after called  "  Doctor ;"  but  if  he  fails  to  gain  a  cer- 
tain status  in  public  estimation,  his  title  is  more 
likely  to  bring  ridicule  than  credit  to  him.  In  any 
event,  unlike  the  M.D.,  it  smacks  of  ostentation, 
and  its  utility  is  infinitesimal. 

The  D.D.  is  still  more  questionable  in  its  pro- 
priety and  usefulness.  It  is  an  assumption  of  world- 
ly honour  and  distinction  by  certaiu  members  of  a 
class  who,  as  a  class,  make  a  point  of  disparaging 
worldly  honour  and  distinction.  It  is  equally  their 
profession  and  their  duty  to  teach  mankind  the  hol- 
lowness  of  vain-glorious  titles ;  and  yet  if  the  real 
opinions  of  clergymen  about  titles  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  acquisition  of  titles,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  their  lives  must  be  the  gain- 
ing by  any  means,  and  seemingly  from  any  insti- 
tution, the  dearly-coveted  "Doctor  of  Divinity." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of 
this  thing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
propriety  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  D.D.  aecomjrfislies  in  the  world's  history,  or 
the  Church's  history,  or  the  Gospel's  history.  How 
much  does  it  add  to  a  clergyman's  usefulness  ? 
Wherein  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  clergy, 
does  its  value  consist  ?  There  certainly  must  be 
some  great  importance  attached  to  a  thing  so  uni- 
versally sought  and  so  generally  found.  Can  any 
one  tell  what  it  is  ? 

If  the  title  means  anything;  if  it  proves  any- 
thing ;  if  in  any  way  it  benefits  the  party  confer- 
ring it,  the  party  receiving  it,  or  the  very  large 
'party  who  become  aware  of  it,  then  by  all  means 
let  it  go  on  as  it  has  done,  and  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

But  if  it  is  a  merely  vain-glorious  distinction,  con- 
ferred without  reference  to  any  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  literally  " signifying  nothing;"  would  it 
not  be  well  for  meek,  simple-hearted  philanthropic 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  have  done  with  it?  — 
Exchange  Pajjer. 


*  Witness  Mary  Souierville,  Caroline  Herscbell,  Phebe 
Mitchell  and  others. 


Discovery  of  a  Remarkable  Cave  in  Wisconsin. 
— An  extraordinary  cave  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  the  town  of  Hickory  Grove,  Grant  county, 
Wisconsin.  A  correspondent  of  the  Grant  County 
Herald  who  with  some  others,  recently  explored 
the  cave,  gives  publicity  to  the  result  of  his  explo- 
rations. They  proceeded  inside  over  one  hundred 
feet  without  much  obstruction.  They  reached  a 
place  where  there  were  several  apartments,  and 
one  cavern  was  over  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Passing  on  through  two  or  three  beautiful  grottos, 
they  reached  a  magnificent  chamber,  "  on  all  sides 
of  which,"  says  the  correspondent,  ''appeared  cor- 
nices, pilasters  and  fluted  columns,  and  imitations 
of  perfect  carving.  Overhead  appeared  elaborate 
work  which  the  imagination  might  fancy  was  the 
product  of  great  ingenuity.  The  echo  from  our 
Voices  in  this  room  was  most  astonishing ;  the  lowest 
whisper  echoed  back  its  counterpart  in  loudness 
and  perfection." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MICHAEL  LIGHTFOOT. 
(Continueil  from  page  142.) 

In  1729,  with  John  Smith,  of  Marlborough, 
Michael  Lightfoot  was  engaged  in  religious  service 
in  Philadelphia ;  in  the  year  1733,  we  find  him 
with  his  friend,  Jacob  Howell,  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Choptauk,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year,  on  an  embassy  of  love,  labouring  to  prevent 
a  breach  of  harmony  at  Shrewsbury.  The  visit 
appears  to  have  been  well  accepted  by  Friends 
there,  and  tended  to  the  restoration  and  increase 
of  kind  feelings  amongst  them.  In  1735,  he  was 
with  that  valuable  minister,  William  Hammons,  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Maryland,  held  at  West 
River.  In  1738,  he  was  with  Thomas  Chalkley 
at  West  River  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Third 
month ;  w  ith  William  Brown  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  Eighth  month,  and  spent  some  time 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  months, 
with  John  Hunt,  a  Friend  from  England. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Seventh  month  15th  to  19th,  1739,  in  view  of  the 
warlike  spirit,  awakened  in  the  community  by  a 
proclamation  issued  a  few  weeks  before  by  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  empowering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  to  fit  out  private  armed  vessels  with  which 
to  seize  and  take  for  themselves  all  Spanish  vessels 
and  property  whatever  that  might  be  met  with, 
Michael  Lightfoot,  Samuel  Preston,  and  John  Kin- 
Bey  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute  of  advice 
to  be  sent  down  to  encourage  the  members  in  acting 
consistently  with  their  peaceable  profession.  The 
minute  enjoins  the  members  "  in  no  manner  to  join 
with  such  as  may  be  for  making  warlike  prepara- 
tions, offensive  or  defensive,  hut  upon  all  occasions 
to  demean  themselvesin  a  christian  manner,  thereby 
demonstrating  to  the  world,  our  practices,  when  we 
are  put  to  the  trial,  corresponding  with  our  prin- 
ciples." 

The  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had,  without 
doubt,  a  good  effect,  and  part  of  the  prepared  mi- 
nute was  incorporated  into  our  discipline,  and  held 
its  place  there  until  abridged  for  printing.  In  1740, 
with  John  Cadwallader,  Michael  Lightfoot  was 
again  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  River.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  under  a  religious  concern 
to  visit  the  churches  ip  Great  Britain,  and  the  time 
Beemed  to  be  close  at  hand  wherein  it  would  be 
right  to  engage  in  it. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1740,  with  the  unity  of 
his  friends,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  pretty  directly  into  Ireland,  where  his 
brother  William  was  still  living.  His  service  in 
that  land  was  very  acceptable,  as  appears  by  a  cer- 
tifioatfl  from  Dublin  Half-year's  Meeting,  held 
Third  mo.  5th,  17  11.  From  thence  accompanied 
by  Robert  Richardson,  "  a  worthy,  innocent  elder," 
he  passed  over  to  England.  With  his  companion, 
he  naked  the  northern  counties,  where  he  met  with 
his  old  friend,  John  Fothergill,  travelling  on  reli- 
gion- service,  ami  they  were  often  together.  Of  his 
visit,  John  writes,  "  I  had  the  good  company  of 
Michael  Lightfoot  most  of  the  time.'' 

Michael  paid  a  pretty  general  visit,  and  having 
faithfully  laboured  to  perform  hi-  Matter's  requir- 
ings,  he  was  ready  to  return  home  in  the  summer 
of  1742.  He  received  a  full  returning  certificate 
of  unity  and  esteem  from  the  Second-day  Morning 
Meeting  in  London,  held  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1749, 
and  soon  afterward  took  ship  for  America,  accom- 
panied by  John  Haslam  and  Edward  Peckover, 
who  were  bound  thither  on  a  religious  visit. 


He  reached  America  in  time  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  wherein  he 
had  acceptable  service  in  divers  respects.  He  gave 
in  his  returning;  certificates  to  the  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters  on  the  19th  of  the  Seventh  month,  which 
were  satisfactory,  and  the  next  day  as  he  was  ena- 
bled, he  gave  a  verbal  account  of  his  travels  and 
services  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  was,  says  the 
minute  made  on  the  occasion,  "  to  the  instruction, 
edification,  and  comfort  of  Friends." 

The  cjuestion  had  been  brought  up  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting  what  were  the  duties  of  overseers,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions  which 
might  shadow  forth  to  such  officers  what  they 
ought  to  require  of  members  in  unity.  This  sub- 
ject was  referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee 
of  which  Michael  Lightfoot  was  one,  to  report  the 
following  year.  The  committee  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  First  month,  1743,  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Spring  Meeting''  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and 
prepared  twelve  questions,  which  are  interesting, 
as  being  the  first  queries  made  use  of  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh 
month,  we  have  this  minute. 

"  Michael  Lightfoot,  Israel  Pcmberton,  John 
Evans,  Josiah  Foster,  Caleb  llaper,  Joshua  Lord, 
Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Wardell,  eight  of 
the  committee  appointed  last  Yearly  Meeting  to 
that  purpose,  brought  in  certain  queries  which  were 
now  read,  and,  after  some  consideration,  approved 
"  This  meeting  directs  that  the  queries  may  be 
read  in  the  several  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meet 
ings  within  the  compass  of  this  meeting,  at  least 
once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to  the  end  that 
the  overseers  or  other  weighty  Friends  make  such 
answers  to  them  as  they  shall  be  able  to  do,  and 
their  respective  circumstances  may  require.  The 
members  of  such  meetings  may  by  this  means  be 
from  time  to  time  reminded  of  their  duties. 

First.  Are  Friends  careful  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings for  worship,  both  on  First-days  and  other  days 
of  the  week  appointed  for  that  service;  and  are 
they  careful  to  meet  at  the  hour  appointed  ?  Do 
they  refrain  sleeping  in  meeting,  or  do  any  accus- 
tom themselves  to  snuffing  or  chewing  tobacco  in 
meeting  ? 

Second.  Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  excess  either 
in  drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink? 

Third.  Are  there  any  that  keep  company  in  or- 
der for  marriage  with  those  that  are  not  of  us,  or 

or 


without  consent  of  parents 


with  any  others 
guardians  ? 

Fourth.  Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  tattling,  tale- 
bearing, whispering,  backbiting,  and  meddling  with 
matters  wherein  they  are  not  concerned  ? 

Fifth.  Are  there  any  Friends  that  frequent 
music  houses,  or  go  to  dancing  or  gaming  ? 

Sixth.  Are  Friends  careful  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  restrain  them  from  vice  and  evil  company,  and 
jkeep  them  to  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel? 

Seventh.  Are  the  poor  taken  care  of,  and  are 
their  children  put  to  school  and  apprenticed  out, 
after  they  are  sufficiently  learned,  to  Friends?  and 
i do  Friends  put  their  own  children  out  to  Friends, 
las  much  as  may  be  ? 

[Sighth.  Are  there  any  who  launch  into  busi- 
ness bcyopd  what  they  are  able  to  manage,  and 
BO  bnak  their  projnises  in  not  paying  their  just 
debts  in  due  time?  and  where  differences  happen, 
are  endeavours  used  to  have  then  speedjlj  euded  ? 
Ninth.  Are  there  any  belonging  to  this  meeting 


that  arc 
there 


removed 
come 


without  a  certificate?  or  are 


as 


any  come  from  other  parts,  appearing 
Friends,  and  have  not  produced  certificates? 

Tenth.  Are  Friends  clear  of  depriving  the  king 
of  his  dues? 


Eleventh.  Do  Friends  observe  the  former  advice 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  not  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  nor  to  buy  them  after  im- 
ported ? 

Twelfth.  Are  Friends  careful  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs, and  make  their  wills  in  time  of  health  ? 

"  The  overseers  and  other  Friends  are  earnestl} 
desired  to  take  care  in  all  the  foregoing  particulars 
to  advise,  or  deal  with  such  as  are  in  the  breach  o 
these,  or  any  other  branch  of  our  discipline." 

Michael  Lightfoot  was  now  appointed  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  press,  and,  from  this  time  to  hi:| 
death,  was  generally  one  of  two  Friends  to  draii 
the  epistle  to  London.  His  service  in  Chester 
county  appeared  now  to  be  over,  and  he  believe<| 
it  right  to  remove  to  Philadelphia.  This  he  du| 
soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1743.  His  cerj 
tificate  of  removal  was  dated  Eleventh  mo.  28tl| 
of  that  year.  On  taking  up  his  abode  in  this  city 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Penin 
sylvania,  an  office  which  for  eleven  years,  to  thj 
close  of  his  life,  Proud  says,  "he  discharged  wit i 
much  honour  and  integrity." 

Although  this  important  office  was  on  him,  hi 
was  not  neglectful  of  his  heavenly  Father's  busii 
ness.    In  the  early  part  of  1744,  he  attended  th 
Yearly  Meetings  lor  worship,  at  Chester  and  Duei 
Creek,  in  Maryland,  and,  in  the  Eighth  montll 
was  with  Ebenezer  Large  at  Shrewsbury.    At  til 
Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year,  sundry  important  arj 
pointments  were  placed  upon  him,  insuring  a  cor 
siderable  amount  of  time  and  attention.    In  th; 
spring  of  1745,  he  went  with  the  unity  of  the  mee ! 
ing  of  ministers,  in  the  First  month,  to  some  of  th| 
meetings  in  Maryland.    John  Griffith  says,  "t 
went  in  company  with  my  well-beloved  frientl 
Michael  Lightfoot,  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  Ced 
and  Treadhaven  in  Maryland,  wherein  we  wcif 
greatly  favoured."    In  the  Eighth  month,  174l( 
he  was  again  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting.  Jofal 
Woolman,  who,  with  his  friend  and  companion 
Peter  Andrews,  was  also  there,  writes,  "  We  ran 
with  our  dear  friends,  Michael  Lightfoot  and  Abri 
ham  Farriugton,  who  had  good  service  thcre.| 
Almost  every  year  it  appears  that  Michael  Ligh, 
foot  visited  some  of  the  neighbouring  Yearly  Mee 
ings  for  discipline,  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  f< 
worship,  and  his  labours  in  the  meetings  at  honi 
were  large.    He  had  attained  through  faithiulne 
to  the  dignity  of  a  father  in  the  church,  and  a 
pears  to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tl  ^ 
respect  and  love  of  the  true-hearted  servants  of  tl 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    In  the  Second  month,  175 
he  received  a  certificate  from  his  Monthly  Meetin 
to  visit  Friends  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  his  j  oui 
friend,  Samuel  Emlen,  bearing  him  company.  Til 
certificate  characterizes  him  as  "  our  ancient,  ai 
well-beloved  friend  and  brother."  "  We  have  goc 
unity  with  our  said  friend,  and  his  intended  vi- 
to  you.    His  conversation  and  deportment  are  f 
eniplary,  and  of  good  report,  becoming  a  minist 
of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chris 
his  ministry  is  sound,  instructive,  and  attend*  Jfl 
with  a  good  degree  of  the  lively  virtue  of  Truth, 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  church.  As  sui 
we  recommend  him  to  you  with  prayers,  that  o 
great  Lord  and  Master,  who  hath  qualified  hi 
for  his  service,  may  accompany  him  in  this  rc 
gious  visit,  to  his  and  your  comfort  and  consol 
tion."   The  visit  was  very  acceptable,  judging  fit  t> 
the  tenor  of  the  returning  certificates  granted.  0 
from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Isle  of  VVight  count  I, 
designates  "  him  as  our  dear,  worthy  ancient  frieu  I 
whom  we  love  and  esteem,  having  visited  mail  ft,, 
meetings  hereaway,  in  the  faith  and  spirit  of  t 
gospel  of  Christ,  to  the  general  edification  of  fait  |j, 
ful  friends,  and  the  information  of  others,  f 
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loctrine  sound,  and  attended  with  Divine  life  and 
)ower ;  his  conversation  pleasant  and  exemplary. 
VVe  are  thankful  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  this  visit, 
vnd  labour  of  love,  and  humbly  hope  we  may  walk 
worthy  of  these  great  favours." 

He  returned  home  in  good  health,  and  continued 
rery  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  seldom 
)eing  absent  from  any  held  in  Philadelphia,  until 
vitkin  a  few  days  of  his  close.  The  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  say  of  him,  "  He  was  a  member  of 
his  meeting  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  Being 
i>f  a  grave  and  solid  deportment,  and  an  example 
*  plainness  and  temperance,  he  was  much  esteemed 
i.mongst  us.  His  ministry  was  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing, attended  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
i  nd  power,  under  the  influence  whereof  he  was  fre- 
quently led  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
Join,  and  eminently  qualified  to  set  forth  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  benefit 
nd  advantage  of  inward  and  spiritual  worship  in- 
troduced thereby;  recommending  diligent  attend- 
ance to  the  spirit  of  Truth,  for  instruction  and  assist- 
'  nee  therein.  His  delivery  was  clear,  distinct  and 
htelligible,  and  in  supplication,  humble  and  reve- 
Ibnt.  He  was  likewise  well  gifted  in  discipline,  and 
llften  concerned  to  speak  in  those  meetings,  to  our 
Idification  and  comfort." 

t|  "  Pie  departed  this  life  on  the  3d  day  of  the 
twelfth  month,  1754,  after  a  short  sickness,  in  the 
list  year  of  his  age." 

(.To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

j  I  think  many  among  our  younger  members 
blieve  that  the  testimony  against  "  ornamental 
jj  d  costly  attire,"  is  confined  to  Friends.  That 
pong  all  evangelical  sects,  the  most  spiritually 
linded  have  admitted  the  gospel  restrictions  re- 
acting dress  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  per- 
Uip3  few  have  expressed  so  clear  and  decided  a 
lew  as  A.  Judson.  Perhaps  his  letter,  may  be 
Bteresting  and  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Friend." 
||First  mo.  1st,  1858. 

We  shall  give  extracts  instead  of  inserting  the 
1'iole  letter. — Ed. 

Ivdson's  letter  on  ornamental  and  costly  attire. 
I  To  I  lie  female  members  of  Christian  churches  in 
mlhe  United  States  of  America. 
I  Dear  Sisters  in  Christ, — Excuse  my  publicly  ad- 
lies.-ing  you.  The  necessity  of  the  case  is  my  only 
iology.  Whether  you  will  consider  it  a  sufficient 
lology  for  the  sentiments  of  this  letter,  unl'ashion- 
llle,  1  confess,  and  perhaps,  unpalatable,  I  know 
it.  We  are  sometimes  obliged  to  encounter  the 
lizard  of  offending  those,  whom  of  all  others  we 
•bire  to  please.  Let  me  throw  myself  at  once 
«  your  mercy,  dear  sisters,  allied  by  national 
llisanguinity,  professors  of  the  same  holy  religion, 
How  pilgrims  to  the  same  happy  world.  Pleading 
mse  endearing  ties,  let  me  beg  you  to  regard  me 
la  brother,  and  to  listen  with  candor  and  for- 
■irauce  to  my  honest  tale. 

B[n  raising  up  a  Church  of  Christ  in  this  heathen 

■  d,  and  in  labouring  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
Inale  converts  to  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  we 
fl-e  always  found  one  chief  obstacle  in  that  prin- 
M.e  of  vanity,  that  love  of  dress  and  display  (I  beg 
■i  will  bear  with  me,)  which  has,  in  every  age 
■1  in  all  countries,  been  a  ruling  passion  of  the 

■  sex,  as  the  love  of  riches,  power  and  fame, 

■  characterized  the  other.  The  obstacle  lately 
lame  more  formidable,  through  the  admission 
#1  wo  or  three  fashionable  females  into  the  church, 
W  the  arrival  of  several  missionary  sisters,  dressed 
*  adorned  in  that  manner,  which  is  too  prevalent 
■J  ur  beloved  native  land.    On  my  meeting  the 


church,  after  a  year's  absence,  I  beheld  an  appal- 
ling profusion  of  ornaments,  and  saw  that  the 
demon  of  vanity  was  laying  waste  the  female  de- 
partment. At  that  time  I  had  not  maturely  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  did  not  feel  sure  what 
ground  I  ought  to  take.  I  apprehended  also,  that 
I  should  be  unsupported  and  perhaps  opposed  by 
some  of  my  coadjutors.  I  confined  my  efforts, 
therefore,  to  private  exhortation,  and  with  but  lit- 
tle effect.  Some  of  the  ladies,  out  of  regard  to 
their  pastor's  feelings,  took  off  their  necklaces  and 
ear-ornaments,  before  they  entered  the  chapel,  tied 
them  up  in  a  corner  of  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
on  returning,6  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  Mission  house,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  to  array  themselves  anew. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
Karens,  a  wild  people,  several  days  journey  to  the 
north  of  Maulmain.  Little  did  I  expect  there  tc 
encounter  the  same  enemy,  in  those  "  wilds,  horrid 
and  dark  with  o'shadowing  trees."  But  I  found 
that  he  had  been  there  before  me,  and  reigned 
with  a  peculiar  sway,  from  time  immemorial.  On 
one  Karen  lady,  I  counted  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  necklaces  of  all  colours,  sizes  and  materials. 
Three  was  the  average.  Brass  belts  above  the 
ankles ;  neat  braids  of  black  hair  tied  below  the 
knees ;  rings  of  all  sorts  on  the  fingers ;  bracelets 
on  the  wrists  and  arms ;  long  instruments  of  some 
metal,  perforating  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  by  an 
immense  aperture,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
shoulders ;  fancifully  constructed  bags,  enclosing 
the  hair,  and  suspended  from  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  not  to  speak  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  their 
clothing,  constituted  the  fashions  and  the  ton  of  the 
fair  Kareuesses.  The  dress  of  the  female  converts 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  their 
countrywomen.  1  saw  that  I  was  brought  into  a 
situation  that  precluded  all  retreat — that  I  must 
fight  or  die. 

For  a  few  nights  I  spent  some  sleepless  hours, 
distressed  by  this  and  other  subjects,  which  will 
always  press  upon  the  heart  of  a  missionary,  in  a 
new  place.  I  considered  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  opened  to  1  Timothy,  ii.  9,  and 
read  these  words  of  the  inspired  apostle  :  "  I  will 
also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
parel with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety;  not  icith 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array." 
I  asked  myself,  Can  I  baptize  a  Karen  woman  in 
her  present  attire ;  No.  Can  I  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  one  of  the  baptized,  in  that  attire  ? 
No.  Can  I  refrain  from  enforcing  the  prohibition 
of  the  apostle  ?  Not  without  betraying  the  trust  I 
have  received  from  him.  Again,  I  considered,  that 
the  question  concerned  not  the  Karens  only,  but 
the  whole  Christian  world  ;  that  its  decision  would 
involve  a  train  of  unknown  consequences;  that  a 
single  step  would  lead  me  into  a  long  and  per- 
ilous way.  I  considered  Maulmain  and  the  other 
stations;  I  considered  the  state  of* the  public 
mind  at  home.  But  "what  is  that  to  tliee?  follow 
thou  me,"  was  the  continual  response,  and  weighed 
tnore  than  all.  I  renewedly  offered  myself  to  Christ, 
and  prayed  for  strength  to  go  forward  in  the  path 
of  duty,  come  life  or  death,  come  praise  or  reproach, 
supported  or  deserted,  successful  or  defeated  in  the 
ultimate  issue. 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  resolution,  a  Karen 
woman  offered  herself  for  baptism.  After  the  usual 
examination,  I  inquired  whether  she  could  give 
up  her  ornaments  for  Christ  ?  It  was  an  unexpect- 
ed blow !  I  explained  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  I 
appealed  to  her  own  consciousness  of  vanity.  I 
read  her  the  apostle's  prohibition.  She  looked 
again  and  again  at  her  handsome  necklace  (she 
wore  but  one,)  and  then  with  an  air  of  modest 


decision,  that  would  adorn,  beyond  all  outward 
ornaments,  any  of  my  sisters  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing,  she  quietly  took  it  off,  say- 
ing, I  love  Christ  more  than  this.  The  news  be- 
gan to  spread.  The  Christian  woman  made  but 
little  hesitation.  A  few  others  opposed,  but  the 
work  went  on. 

At  length,  the  evil  which  I  most  dreaded  came 
upon  me.  Some  of  the  Karen  men  had  been  to 
Maulmain,  and  seen  what  I  wished  they  had  not. 
— And  one  day,  when  we  were  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  ornaments,  one  of  the  Christians  came  for- 
ward, and  declared  that  at  Maulmain,  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  one  of  the  great  female  teachers  wear- 
ing a  string  of  gold  beads  around  her  neck. 

Lay  down  this  paper,  dear  sisters,  and  sympa- 
thize a  moment  with  your  fallen  missionary.  Was 
it  not  a  hard  case  ?  However,  though  cast  down,  I 
was  not  destroyed  ;  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
warfare  as  well  as  I  could,  and  when  I  left  those 
parts,  the  female  converts  were,  generally  speaking, 
arrayed  in  modest  apparel. 

On  arriving  at  Maulmain,  and  partially  recover- 
ing from  a  fever  which  I  had  contracted  in  the 
Karen  woods,  the  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  crawl 
out  to  the  house  of  the  patroness  of  the  gold  neck- 
lace. To  her  I  related  my  adventures,  and  des- 
cribed my  grief.  With  what  ease  and  truth  too, 
could  that  sister  reply,  notwithstanding  this  neck- 
lace, I  dress  more  plain  than  most  minister's  wives 
and  professors  of  religion,  in  our  native  land.  This 
necklace  is  the  only  ornament  I  wear  ;  it  was  given 
me  when  quite  a  child,  by  a  dear  mother,  whom 
I  expect  never  to  see  again,  (another  hard  case,) 
and  she  begged  me  never  to  part  with  it  as  long 
as  I  lived,  but  to  wear  it  as  as  a  memorial  of  her 't 
0  ye  Christian  mothers,  what  a  lesson  you  have 
before  you.  Can  you,  dare  you  give  injunctions  to 
your  daughters,  directly  contrary  to  apostolic  com- 
mands ?  But  to  the  honour  of  my  sister,  be  it 
recorded,  that  as  soon  as  she  understood  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  and  the  mischief  done  by  such 
example,  ofi'  went  the  gold  necklace,  and  she  gave 
decisive  proof,  that  she  loved  Christ  more  than  fa- 
ther or  mother.  Her  example,  united  with  the 
efforts  of  the  rest  of  us  at  this  station,  is  beginning 
to  exercise  a  redeeming  influence  in  the  female 
department  of  the  church. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favourable  signs, 
nothing,  really  nothing,  is  yet  done.  And  why? 
This  mission  and  all  others  must  necessarily  be 
sustained  by  continual  supplies  of  missionaries, 
male  and  female,  from  the  mother  country.  Your 
sisters  and  daughters  will  continually  come  out, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  removed  by  death, 
and  to  occupy  numberless  stations  still  unoccupied. 
And  when  they  arrive,  they  will  be  dressed  in 
their  usual  way,  as  Christian  women  at  home  are 
dressed.  And  the  female  converts  will  run  around 
them,  and  gaze  upon  them,  with  the  most  prying 
curiosity,  regarding  them  as  the  freshest  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  religion,  from  that  land 
where  it  flourishes  in  all  its  purity  and  glory.  And 
when  they  see  the  gold  and  jewels  pendent  from 
their  ears,  the  beads  and  chains  encircling  their 
necks,  the  finger  rings  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  the  rich  variety  of  ornamental  head  dress, 
"  the  mantles  and  the  wimples  and  the  crisping- 
pins,"  (see  Isaiah  iii.  19,  23,)  they  will  cast  a 
reproachful,  triumphant  glance  at  their  old  teach- 
ers, and  spring  with  fresh  avidity,  to  re-purchase 
and  resume  their  long  neglected  elegancies ;— the 
cheering  news  will  fly  up  the  Dah-gyaing,  the 
Laing-bwai,  and  the  Sal-wen  ;— the  Kareuesses 
will  reload  their  necks,  and  ears,  and  arms,  and 
ankles ; — and  when  after  another  year's  absence  I 
return  and  take  my  seat  before  the  Burmese  or 
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the  Karen  church,  I  shall  behold  the  demon  of 
vanity,  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly, 
more  firmly  than  ever,  grinning  defiance  to  the 
prohibitions  of  apostles,  and  the  exhortations  of  us 
who  would  fain  be  their  humble  followers.  And 
thus  you,  my  dear  sisters,  sitting  quietly  by  your 
fire-sides,  or  repairing  devoutly  to  your  places  of 
worship,  do  by  your  example,  spread  the  poison  of 
vanity  through  all  the  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
wilds  of  this  far  distant  land  ;  and  while  you  are 
praying  for  the  upbuildiug  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, are  inadvertently  building  up  that  of  the 
devil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  divest  yourselves 
of  all  meretricious  ornaments,  your  sisters  and 
daughters,  who  come  hither,  will  be  divested  of 
course  ; — the  further  supplies  of  vanity  and  pride 
will  be  cut  off,  and  the  churches  at  home  being- 
kept  pure,  the  churches  here  will  be  pure  also. 

Dear  Sisters, — Having  finished  my  tale,  and 
therein  exhibited  the  neccsssity  under  which  I  lay 
of  addressing  you,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few 
topics  to  your  candid  and  prayerful  consideration. 

Let  me  appeal  to  conscience,  and  inquire,  what 
is  the  real  motive  for  wearing  ornamental  and 
costly  apparel ?  Is  it  not  the  desire  of  setting  off 
one's  persou  to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  exciting 
the  admiration  of  others  ?  Is  not  such  dress  cal- 
culated to  gratify  self-love,  and  cherish  sentiments 
of  vanity  and  pride ?  And  is  it  not  the  nature  of 
those  sentiments  to  acquire  strength  from  indul- 
gence? Do  such  motives  and  sentiments  comport 
with  the  meek,  humble,  self-denying  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  I  would  here  respectfully  suggest, 
that  these  questions  will  not  be  answered  so  faith- 
fully in  the  midst  of  company,  as  when  quite  alone 
before  God. 

Consider  the  words  of  the  apostle,  quoted  above 
from  1  Tim.,  ii.  U — "  I  will  also  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel  with  shatnefacedi.ess 
and  sobriety,  not  with  broidcrcd  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array."  I  do  not  quote  a  similar 
command  recorded  in  1  Peter,  iii.  3,  because  the 
verbal  construction  is  not  quite  so  definite,  thougL 
the  import  of  the  two  passages  is  the  same.  But 
cannot  the  force  of  these  two  passages  be  evaded  ? 
Yes,  and  nearly  every  command  in  Scripture  can 
be  evaded,  and  every  doctrinal  assertion  perverted, 
plausibly  and  handsomely  too,  if  we  set  about  it  in 
good  earnest.  Ask  your  hearts  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  whether  the  meaning  is  not  just  as 
plain,  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Shall  we  then  bow 
to  the  authority  of  an  inspired  apostle,  or  shall  we 
not?  From  that  authority,  .-hall  we  appeal  to  the 
prevailing  usages  and  fashions  of  the  age. 

O  Christian  sisters,  believers  in  God,  in  Christ, 
in  rui  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal  hell !  Can 
you  hesitate  and  ask  what  you  shall  do  ?  Bedew 
those  ornaments  with  the  tears  of  contrition  ;  con- 
ttecrate  them  to  the  cause  of  charity  ;  haug  them 
on  the  cross  of  your  dying  Lord.  Delay  not  an 
instant.  Hasten  with  all  your  might,  if  not  to 
make  reparation  for  the  past,  at  least  to  prevent 
a  continuance"  of  the  evil  in  future 

And  for  your  guidance,  allow  me  to  suggest  two 
fundamental  principles, — the  one  based  on  1  Tim. 
ii.  0  ;  all  urnamcnls  and  cosUy  dress  to  lie  disused  ; 
the  other  on  the  law  of  general  benevolence, — the 
avails  of  sink  articles,  and  the  savings  result  in  <> 
from  the  Plain  Dress  system  to  U- d,  voted  to  pur- 
jutsrs  oj  rluirity.  Some  general  rub  s  in  regard  to 
dress,  and  some  general  objects  of  charity  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  and  free  discussion  will  throw 
light  on  many  points  at  first  obscure,  Be  not 
deterred  by  the  suggestion  that  in  such  disoua- 
sions  you  are  conversing  about  small  things.  Gn  at 
things  depend  on  small;  and  in  that  case,  things 
which  appear  small  to  short-sighted  man,  are  gn  at 


in  the  sight  of  God.  Many  there  are,  who  praise 
the  principle  of  self-denial  in  general,  and  condemn 
it'in  all  its  particular  applications,  as  too  minute,  scru- 
pulous, and  severe.  The  enemy  is  well  aware  that 
if  he  can  secure  the  minute  units,  the  sum  total 
will  be  his  own.  Think  not  anything  small,  which 
may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  upon  the  destinies  of  eternity. 

Beware  of  another  suggestion  made  by  weak 
and  erring  souls,  who  will  tell  you,  that  there  is 
more  danger  of  being  proud  of  plain  dress  and 
other  modes  of  self-denial,  than  of  fashionable  attire 
and  self-indulgence.  He  not  ensnared  by  this  last 
most  finished,  most  insidious  device  of  the  great 
enemy.  Rather  believe,  that  He  who  enables  you 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  is  able  to  keep  you  from  being 
proud  of  it.  Believe  that  he  will  kindly  permit 
such  occasions  of  mortification  and  shame,  as  will 
preserve  you  from  the  evil  threatened.  The  sever- 
est part  of  self-denial  consists  in  encountering  the 
disapprobation,  the  env  y , the  hatred  of  one' s  dearest 
friends.  All  who  enter  the  strait  and  narrow  path 
in  good  earnest,  soon  find  themselves  in  a  climate 
extremely  uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  pride. 

The  gay  and  fashionable  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  the  last  to  engage  in  this  holy  undertaking. 
But  let  none  be  discouraged  on  that  account, 
Christ  has  seldom  honoured  the  leaders  of  worldly 
fashion,  by  appointing  them  leaders  in  bis  cause. 
Fix  it  in  your  hearts,  that  in  this  warfare  the  Hard 
Jesus  Christ  expects  every  woman  to  do  her  duty  ! 
There  is  probably  not  one  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life,  but  would,  on  strict  examination,  find  some 
article,  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  for  purpo- 
ses of  charity,  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  in 
compliance  with  the  apostolic  command.  Wait 
not,  therefore,  for  the  fashionable  to  set  an  exam- 
ple ;  wait  not  for  one  another ;  listen  not  to  the 
news  from  the  next  town  ;  but  let  every  individual 
go  forward,  regardless  of  reproach,  fearless  of 
consequences.  The  eye  of  Christ  is  upon  you. 
Death  is  hastening  to  strip  you  of  your  ornaments, 
and  to  turn  your  fair  forms  into  corruption  and 
dust.  Many  of  those  for  whom  this  letter  is  de- 
signed, will  be  laid  in  the  grave  before  it  can  ever 
reach  their  eyes.  We  shall  all  soon  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  be  tried  for  our  con- 
duct, and  to  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body. 
When  placed  before  that  awful  bar,  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  whose  irrevocable  fiat  will  fix  you  for  ever  in 
heaven  or  in  hell,  and  mete  out  the  measure  of 
your  everlasting  pleasures  and  pains,  what  course 
will  you  then  wish  you  had  taken  ?  Will  you  then 
wish,  that  in  defiance  of  bis  authority,  you  had 
adorned  your  mortal  bodies  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  costly  attire,  cherishing  self-love,  vanity 
and  pride.  Or  will  you  wish,  that  you  had  chosen 
a  life  of  self-denial,  renounced  the  world,  taken  up 
the  cross  daily  and  followed  him  ?  Aiul  as  you 
will  (luu  wish  you  luul  done,  do  now. 


For  "Tiio  Friend." 
Serf  Enfranchisement  in  Russia. 
According  to  late  foreign  journals,  the  scheme 
of  the  ltii.-sian  government  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  serfs, embraces  the  following  objects: 
The  abolition  of  serfdom  is  not  to  be  effected  at 
once,  but  progressively;  the  peasants  are  at  first 


or  to  convert  them,  under  the  existing  laws  c 
customs,  into  domestic  slaves  or  retainers,  is  in 
mediately  to  be  abolished.  The  peasants,  unde 
the  superintendence  of  the  proprietors,  will  tak 
part  in  the  communal  assemblies  and  elective  tr 
bunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  but  tl 
rural  police  will  remain  under  the  charge  of  tl 
proprietors. 

The  proprietor  retains  his  right  of  property  ov< 
all  his  land,  but  the  peasants  retain  the  enclosur< 
belonging  to  their  habitations,  which  they  have  tl 
right  of  acquiring  as  freehold  property  by  ineai 
of  a  redemption  price,  payable  within  a  fixed  ten 
They  are  to  have,  moreover,  the  use  of  such 
quantity  of  land  as  is  necessary,  according  to  tl 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  to  secure  their  su 
sistence,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  satisfyii 
their  obligations  towards  the  State  and  towan 
the  proprietor.  As  a  compensation  for  the  use 
this  laud,  the  peasants  are  bound  either  to  pay 
rent  to  the  proprietor  or  to  work  for  him. 

The  private  relations  of  peasants  and  propri 
tors  between  themselves  to  be  regulated  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  regular  discharge  of  t 
imposts  due  to  the  State,  and  of  the  provinci 
imposts  and  services. 

The  satisfactory  working  of  the  plan  will  great 
depend  upon  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  t 
landed  proprietors.  It  is  asserted  that  they  a 
generally  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  t 
peasantry,  and  that  no  serious  opposition  is  to 
expected  from  them. 


For  "  The  Friend. U 

It  is  not  often  that  any  of  those  who  have  bel 
so  afflicted  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  "use  of  thl 
reason,  have  the  power  or  the  will  of  depictiij 
after  recovery,  the  progress  and  consequences] 
the  disease  which  affected  them,  and  gave  them 
to  the  power  of  uncontrollable  delusions.  But,j 
the  following  narrative,  published,  in  the  Americ 
Journal  of  Insanity,  the  complete  deception  pJ 
duced  by  a  functional  derangement  of  the  percij 
tive  organs,  and  irritation  of  the  brain,  is  so  grai 
ically  portrayed,  that  we  think  it  quite  woJ 
perusal  by  the  general  reader,  and  may  serve! 
put  all  upon  their  guard  against  always  plac: 
implicit  confidence  on  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  or  supposing  others  are  endeavouring  vl 
fully  to  deceive  when  asserting  incredible  thill 
which  they  believe  they  have  witnessed.    We  ha 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  tobacco  had  much  to  I 
with  the  halluciations  of  this  case,  having  obscr 
similar  consequences  resulting  from  chewing  f 
smoking  that  poisonous  plant. — Eds.  of  FiUEf 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

Sane  and  Insane. 

A  THUE  STOHY  OV  THE  LOSS  OF  ItEASON. 

[The  last  Presidential  election  occurred  on 
first  day  of  November,  185G.  The  duties  and 
litical  position  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is 
detailed,  involved  him  deeply  in  the  turmoil,  lab< 
and  excitement,  incident  to  that  heated  »nd  fhp 
contest.  He  laboured  every  day  and  manvi 
night,  and  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  progf 
of  the  canvass  and  the  final  result.  It  may  J 
remarked,  without  fear  of  disclosing  his  politico 


to  pass  through  a  transition  state,  being  more  orjthcre  were  three  parties  in  the  field,  and  twe 
!•  98  attached  to  the  land,  during  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  years,  after  which  they  will  de- 
Bnitely  become  free  men,  and  be  authorized  to 
move,  on  certain  conditions,  from  one  district 
"other,    But  the  proprietor's  right  to  sell 
trausfer  the  peasants  belonging  to  his  land,  to 
remove  them  to  other  districts  against  their  will, 


them  were  defeated,  that  to  him  and  all  who  a<R 
witli  him  that  result  was  disastrous  to  their  lxM 
and  expectations.  The  election  being  over,  bi&o4 
to  hours  were  at  once  reduced.  The  disappointnijj 
or  was  almost  overwhelming.  He  indulged  in  ~ 
use  of  tobacco  to  excess,  and  this  and  the  gen  i 
reaction  that  ensued  sent  him  from  bis  office 
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lis  bed.  The  circumstances  of  this  instructive  case 
vere  so  clearly  recalled,  that  they  are  presented 
is  detailed  after  recovery  had  taken  place. — Eds.~\ 
Od  Friday,  November  7th,  I  awoke,  and  found 
nyself  quite  ill.  In  addition  to  headache  and  pains 
u  all  my  bones,  there  were  febrile  symptoms,  pal- 
pation of  the  heart,  and  great  nervous  prostration. 

took  no  medicine  that  day,  none  the  next,  and 
;rew  no  worse;  but  Saturday  night  supervened 
estlessness,  broken  sleep,  and  occasional  fits  of  de- 
lirium in  its  mildest  form,  and  such  as  is  wont  to 
dance  attendance"  about  the  beds  of  fever  pa- 
ients. 

On  Sunday  a  physician  was  called  in,  and  he 
rescribed  powerful  anodynes  and  other  remedies. 
,,'hat  day,  the  strange  optical  illusions  that  after- 
ards,  through  my  illness,  so  strongly  marked  my 
ase,  commenced.    A  few  rails  of  the  New  York 
Antral  Railroad  are  to  be  seen  in  front  of  my  resi- 
ence,  though  probably  two  hundred  rods  distant, 
n  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  remember  calling 
je  attention  of  my  wife  to  an  interminable  train 
f  freight  cars  that  was  passing,  and  expressed  my 
mrprise,  not  only  at  the  length  of  the  train,  but 
Iso  that  it  should  be  running  on  the  Sabbath. 
Ivery  car,  and  every  wheel  of  each  of  them,  were 
erfectly  distinct  in  my  vision,  and  I  could  not  be 
crsuaded  that  it  was  not  a  reality ;  indeed,  became 
ngry  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  fact  was 
irged  upon  me  that  there  was  not  a  car  in  motion 
uon  the  track.    Soon  after  this,  I  pointed  out  a 
umber  of  men  upon  the  walls  of  a  public  building, 
view  from  my  house,  and  wondered  why  they 
ere  parading  there  on  Sunday. 
These  phantoms  constituted  the  vanguard  of  the 
numerable  army  of  spectres  that  afterward  filled 
le  scope  of  my  vision.    That  Sunday  night  was 
le  of  sleeplessness  and  indescribable  torments.  I 
fallowed  medicines  and  opiates,  and  became  ex- 
ssively  sleepy,  but  I  could  obtain  no  sleep.  The 
~tant  my  eyes  closed,  as  they  did  frequently,  and 
'most  involuntarily,  vast  apartments  would  open 
:fore  me — halls,  corridors,  and  gorgeous  suites  of 
oms — at  first,  all  empty,  but  in  a  moment  they 
juld  be  filled  with  multitudes  of  people,  of  all 
;es,  sexes,  costumes,  nations,  and  tongues.   I  could 
ar  them  thronging  on  the  stairways  before  they 
ipeared,  and  see  them  taking  their  places  in  vast 
aases  and  serried  columns.    Not  only  did  they 
ik  incessantly,  but  every  one  of  the  countless  mul- 
ude  gazed  fixedly  upon  me.    Many  pointed  at 
3  with  their  finders  and  canes,  and  ogled  me 
Frough  their  opera-glasses.    This  ordeal  would  he- 
me intolerable,  and,  on  opening  my  eyes  and 
ning  over  in  the  bed,  the  vision  would  vanish, 
is  lasted  through  the  whole  night,  and  the  phan- 
u  scenes  were  repeated  scores  of  times.  It  seemed 
if  I  saw  them  through  the  lens  of  a  small  spy- 
iss.    Of  all  the  countless  spectres  of  that  night, 
ecognised  but  one.    He  was  a  stalwart  figure, 
ering  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest, 
ayed  in  a  splendid  military  costume,  and  stand- 
1  in  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  officers, 
leed  scarcely  add,  that  this  was  Gen.  Winfield 
out. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  Sacred  to  God  "  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  all  our 
^sessions,  in  the  use  of  which  we  arc  to  consult 
honour,  and  acquiesce  in  his  arrangements. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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|U  is  a  startling  circumstance  in  the  present  time 
•t  so  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian 


name,  citizens  of  countries,  in  which  the  African 
slave  trade  has  been  proscribed  as  piracy,  and 
productive  of  the  greatest  wickedness  and  cruelty, 
are  now  giving  their  sanction  to  its  renewal,  and 
urging  the  propriety  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
repealing  the  laws  standing  on  the  statute  books 
against  it,  and  once  more  encouraging  the  native 
chiefs  in  Africa  to  sell  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
make  war  on  others  in  order  to  supply  by  the  poor 
creatures  made  captive,  the  demand  for  human 
beings  in  the  markets  opened  by  the  s'ave-traders 
on  the  coast. 

The  leading  journal  in  England,  and  that  in 
France  are  both  labouring  to  vitiate  the  public 
seutiment  and  feeling  so  far  as  to  obtain  sanction 
to  this  traffic  under  a  more  plausible  name,  but 
which  has  been  shown  to  combine  all  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  which  have  always  characterized  the 
African  slave  trade.  We  know  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  two  of  the  States,  by  messages 
from  their  respective  Governors  strongly  recom- 
mending the  abrogation  of  all  laws  interfering  with 
the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious  business. 

Our  public  papers  are  very  frequently  noticing 
instances  of  the  African  slave  trade  carried  on  by 
American  citizens,  or  in  American  vessels  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  abominable  commerce  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  following  extract  will  convey  a  more  forci- 
ble picture  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  and  sufferings 
of  the  trade,  and  the  participation  therein  by 
American  citizens,  than  anything  we  can  say  on 
the  subject : — 

CAPTURE  OF  SLAVERS  ON  THE  AFRICAN 
COAST. 

Island  of  St.  Helena,  Nov.  24,  1857. 
In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  By  occasional  arrivals  since,  we 
haye  heard  of  move  captures,  of  cargoes  waiting  ship- 
ment, and  large  sums  of  money  offered  for  vessels  for 
their  conveyance  ;  and  now  wc  have  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  awful  traffic  in  the  arrival  at  this  port  a  few 
days  since  of  II.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  with  a  prize  schooner, 
having  on  board  about  six  hundred  poor  Africans  in  all 
their  nakedness,  it  being  the  seventh  capture  by  that 
steamer  within  two  months.  She  is  an  American  built 
vessel,  of  about  170  tons,  a  fast  sailer,  name  unknown, 
it  having  been  painted  out  on  the  stern,  though  it  shows 

aintly  through  as  the  11  Windward,  of  New  London." 
She  arrived  under  the  name  of  "  Lucia."  She  was  cap- 
tured on  the  4th  instant,  about  five  degrees  oft  the  coast, 
(so  that  she  was  well  off,)  after  a  hard  chase  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  was  only  taken  by  the  fear  and  con- 
sequent refusal  of  the  crew  to  work  her,  after  having 
been  fired  on  some  seven  or  eight  times.  She  had  one 
or  two  passengers,  from  captured  vessels,  and  a  crew, 
all  told,  of  fourteen  persons,  of  mixed  nationalities,  but 
no  Americans  among  them.  When  seized,  she  showed 
no  flag,  had  no  papers,  acknowledged  no  captain,  and  of 
course  her  cargo  declared  itself  and  her  own  condemna- 
tion. She  had  been  out  several  days  when  captured, 
and  had  lost,  by  death,  a  great  many;  and  the  poor 
fellows  continued  dying  by  the  dozen  daily,  even  after 

rrival  here,  twelve  dying  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  out 
of  about  six  hundred  only  something  over  four  hundred 

lave  outlived  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  "  middle 
passage"  of  only  fourteen  days. 

I  visited  the  vessel  in  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival  to 

ive  you  this  sketch  of  a  scene  we  fain  had  hoped  be- 
longed lo  days  gone  by,  but  which  was  before  my  eyes 
in  all  its  horror.  1  found  a  small  schooner  whose  deck 
and  hold  swarmed  with  the  poor  creatures  as  thick  as 
they  could  sit,  most  of  them  young  men,  very  many  boys, 
and  about  eighty  girls  and  young  women.  They  had 
been  stowed  in  sitting  postures  in  the  hold,  and  then 
over  their  heads  a  slave-deck  laid,  whereon  were  crowded 
the  women  and  the  boys  in  a  space  barely  high  enough 
to  admit  of  sitting  upright.  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  pa  ilde  that  so  many  human  beings  could  have  been 
stowed  in  such  a  space.    When  1  visited  them,  they  of 


course  were  not  in  irons  nor  confined  in  their  original 
positions,  for  the  deck  was  alive  with  them. 

We  learn  that  about  fifteen  or  twenty  slavers  have 
recently  been  captured  on  the  South  Coast,  some  with 
their  living  freight,  just  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
some  with  a  large  amount  of  specie  on  board.  It  is 
thought  by  officers  of  the  men-of-war  that  a  check  has 
been  given  to  the  traffic  by  the  severe  losses  lately  met 
with  ;  but  I  fear  not.  Such  losses  only  make  more 
grasping  the  avarice  that  takes  the  very  life-blood.  The 
American  squadron  on  the  coast  is  too  small  for  effective 
action,  and  they  should  be  steamers,  for  all  the  work 
has  been  done  under  the  American  flag:  but  I  learn 
that  the  present  Commodore  on  the  station  has  fresh 
instructions,  giving  greater  encouragement  and  less  re- 
strictions than  formerly,  and  consequently  the  Cumber- 
land and  Dale  are  now  on  the  South  Coast,  actively  em- 
ployed.— Correspondence  Journal  of  Commerce. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2d  inst. 

Financial  matters  were  slowly  improving.  Cotton  had 
advanced  \d.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  at  previous  quota- 
tions. Though  the  holidays  checked  business,  the  sales 
of  cotton  for  four  days  were  reported  at  40,000  bales. 
The  demand  for  cotton  at  an  advanced  price  is  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  manufactures.  There  was  but  little  demand 
for  money  at  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  open  market, 
the  rate  of  the  best  bills  was  from  6|  to  7  per  cent.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  continued  to  increase.  At  Ham- 
burg, the  rate  of  discount  had  declined  to  4J  per  cent. 
The  Bank  of  France  had  further  reduced  its  rate  of  in- 
terest. No  more  failures  of  much  moment  had  taken 
place. 

The  total  income  of  the  British  government  last  year 
amounted  to  about  §355,000,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  about  $353,000,000.  The  amount  received  from 
customs,  was  $115,000,000;  from  excise  duties,  $85,- 
000,000  ;  from  stamps,  $35,000,000  ;  land  and  assessed 
taxes,  $15,000,000;  income  tax,  $75,000,000;  and  post- 
office,  $15,000,000.  The  principal  payments  were  $140,- 
000,000  for  interest  on  the  national  debt;  $70,000,000 
for  the  army,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  navy. 

The  official  report  of  the  recent  earthquake  at  Naples, 
says  that  it  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Basilicata.  All  the  buildings  in  Patensa  are  in  ruins. 
Twelve  villages  had  entirely  disappeared.  Four  hun- 
dred persons  had  perished  at  Castilla,  and  thirty  at 
Palla. 

The  Paris  Conslituiionel  boldly  defends  the  system 
which  the  French  government  has  adopted,  of  purchasing 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  carrying  them  to 
compulsory  service,  in  the  French  West  India  Islands, 
and  argues  that  in  no  other  manner  can  prosperity  be 
restored  to  them.  It  is  said  that  all  the  exiled  French 
generals  have  received  an  unconditional  permission  to 
return  to  France. 

The  Circassian  chiefs  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  great 
European  Powers,  praying  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
forbids  hostilities  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  opens  the  com- 
merce of  the  Circassian  ports,  may  be  enforced  against 
Russia. 

The  relief  of  Lucknow  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  de- 
tails of  the  India  mail.  The  slaughter  of  the  rebels  had 
been  very  great  in  the  several  battles  at  Lucknow,  but 
they  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  city.  Though  their  loss 
is  reported  at  7000  men.  the  rebel  force  was  still  very 
formidable.  The  British  commander  asks  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  Jawnpore  territory  was  threatened  by  a 
large  force  from  Oude.  The  rebels  of  Oude  have  placed 
a  boy  upon  the  throue,  and  keep  him  in  state  at  Fyza- 
bad,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Serious  disorders  were  anticipated  in  Rajpootna, 
and  European  troops  were  urgently  wanted. 

Advices  from  Hong  Kong  to  Eleventh  mo.  15th,  state 
that  the  English  and  French  fleet  were  about  to  move 
into  Canton  river,  with  the  view  of  attacking  and  cap- 
turing the  city.  The  English  fleet  numbered  700  guns 
and  about  7000  men.  The  French  force  was  much  smaller. 
William  B.  Reed,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  had  ar- 
rived at  Hong  Kong.  The  American  squadron  would 
take  no  part  in  the  hostilities.  The  Russian  Commis- 
sioner was  also  at  Hong  Kong. 

UNITED  STATES. — Con grcss. — The  subject  of  a  mi- 
liary railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  before  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  and  will  be  considered  by  a  committee 
of  thirteen  of  the  House.  The  nomination  of  Nathan 
Clifford  as  Judge  of  'the  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of 
Judge  Curtis,  resigned,  has,  after  strong  opposition,  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  having  appeared  in  the 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Middlesex  Manufac- 
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turing  Company,  that  the  sum  of  $87,000  had  been  paid 
by  the  agents  of  the  company  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  last  tariff  act,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  of  five  members  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  preferred  against  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  last  House,  growing  out  of  the  alleged,  or 
any  other,  disbursements,  for  the  purpose  alluded  to.  The 
following  appointments  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate: — Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  as  Mi- 
nister to  Russia  ;  Beverly  L.  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  Minis- 
ter resident  in  Guatemala  ;  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
Consul  to  Liverpool  ;  Henry  W.  Spencer,  of  New  York, 
Consul  at  Paris;  Richard  K.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  Minis- 
ter to  Brazil ;  Wm.  B.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  Minister  to 
China;  John  Biglcr,  of  California,  Minister  to  Chili; 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Holland  ;  B. 
P.  Angel,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Sweden  ;  James  Wil- 
liams, of  Tennessee,  Minister  to  Constantinople.  By  the 
Sound  Dues  Convention  with  Denmark,  the  free  and  un- 
incumbered navigation  of  American  vessels  through  the 
Sound  and  the  Belts  is  forever  secured.  The  United 
States  is  to  pay  Denmark,  once  and  for  all,  the  sum  of 
$303,011.  A  great  number  of  bills  on  various  subjects 
have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  committees,  and 
the  Kansas  and  Nicaragua  questions  further  debated. 

California. — The  steamship  Star  of  the  West,  from 
Aspinwall;  on  the  4th  inst.,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
13lh  inst.,  with  SI, 600. 000  in  specie,  and  187  passengers. 
The  Star  of  the  West  connected  with  the  Golden  Gate 
•which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  nit.,  with 
upwards  of  two  millions  in  specie,  including  half  a  niil- 
liou  on  English  account.  Copious  rains  had  fallen  all 
over  the  State.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  interfered 
with  t lie  gold  mining,  and  it  was  expected  the  product 
would  be  diminished  during  the  next  two  months.  The 
State  was  very  healthy.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was 
dull.  The  demand  for  goods  from  the  country  had 
almost  ceased.  Money  commands  2k  a  3  per  cent,  a 
month.  The  Mormons  having  all  left  San  Bernardine 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  their  farms  were  being  sold  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice.  The  Mariposa  Fremont  ranche  was 
to  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  The  farmers  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  sowing  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  was  presumed 
a  much  larger  surface  of  ground  would  be  planted  this 
year  than  the  last.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  had  before 
it  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Andreas  Castillon, 
involving  the  possession  of  the  New  Almadcn  quicksilver 
mine.  It  is  alleged  that  the  title  of  the  claimants  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Salmon,  in 
El  Dorado  county,  had  dug  up  a  lump  of  gold,  weighing 
nine  and  a  half  pounds. 

Utah. — Accounts  from  the  U.  S.  Expedition  to  the 
4th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  have  been  received.  The  troops  had 
been  concentrated  in  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Bridger, 
113  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  exception  of 
Col.  Cook's  command  which  was  posted  40  miles  distant, 
at  Henry's  Fort,  where  a  scant  supply  of  grass  remained. 
The  army  is  said  to  be  over  2000  strong.  The  troops 
were  stationed  at  present  in  tents  ;  the  weather  had  bceu 
mild,  and  the  health  of  the  men  remained  good.  Fort 
Hridger  was  being  rebuilt,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  provisions.  Of  these  there  was  a  supply  for  several 
months  on  hand.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  animals 
of  the  expedition  had  died,  and  the  army  had  no  salt  at 
all.  Capt.  Marcy  and  his  company  had  gone  down  into 
New  Mexico  for  salt,  and  animals  to  move  the  trains  with 
in  the  spring.  There  was  no  anticipation  of  the  Mor- 
mons attacking  the  nrmy,  or  of  their  retreating  in  the 
spring,  without  fighting.  The  army  would  not  attempt 
to  enter  Salt  Lake  City  until  largely  reinforced.  Gov. 
Cuiuming  has  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  stating  that  a 
rourl  will  be  organized  in  Green  River  county,  near  Fort 
llridgi-r,  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  The  proclamation 
command*  all  nrmed  bodies  of  men  to  immediately  dis- 
band and  return  to  their  homes,  on  penalty  of  being  dealt 
with  as  traitor*.  II  seems  to  bo  about  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  Mormons  will  ultimately  temporise,  and 
make  a  show  of  submission  to  the  I'nited  States,  enden- 
vour  to  maintain  themselves  by  forcible  resistance,  or 
nbundon  their  possessions,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  some 
other  quarter.  It  is  said  that  pioneer  parties  have  al- 
ready left  for  the  British  Possessions,  north  of  Oregon. 

Nrtc  Ynrk. — Mortality  last  woek,  125. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  1G7. 

Kansas. — Owing  to  the  division  among  the  Free  State 
men,  a  full  vote  was  not  polled  at  the  election  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  result  is  still  doubtful,  the  reports  being 
vngue  and  conflicting. 

Mexico. — The  advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  are 
to  the  5th  inst.  The  recent  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  President  Comonfort  assisted  hy  Gen.  Bncz,  had  been 
received  with  much  disfavour,  in  many  portions  of  the 
country,  ami  a  uumber  of  Stales  had  openly  declared  in  I 


the  mo3t  violent  manner  against  the  new  order  of  things. 
A  military  coalition  was  in  process  of  organization  to 
assist  in  the  movement  against  Comonfort.  In  some 
places,  the  troops  were  already  in  motion,  and  another 
change  in  the  executive  power  appeared  to  be  imminent. 

Nicaragua. — Anderson,  who,  in  command  of  a  party 
of  about  fifty  of  Walker's  men,  held  Fort  Castillo, 
finding  himself  closely  pressed  by  the  Nicaraguans,  con- 
cluded to  surrender  to  Capt.  Sands,  of  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Susquehanna.  He  spiked  the  cannon,  burned  all 
the  buildings  about  Castillo,  killed  the  cattle,  and  plun- 
dered all  the  merchandize  within  reach.  He  then  started 
with  his  men  down  the  river.  Capt.  Sands  ascended 
the  river  in  the  steamer  Charles  Morgan,  and  came  upon 
the  party,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  were 
captured  without  resistance,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
frigate  Wabash  for  shipment  to  the  Uuited  States.  The 
prospect  of  danger  seems  to  have  healed  the  quarrel 
about  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  for 
the  present. 

Sandwich  Islands,  dates  to  the  19th  of  Eleventh 
month  have  been  received.  There  were  fifty  whalers  at 
Honolulu,  and  as  many  more  at  other  ports  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  average  catch  had  been  about  850 
barrels  for  each  vessel.  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  had 
been  raised  sixteen  feet  in  height  on  the  Islands. 

CHILI,  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  12th  have  been  received. 
The  government  had  made  such  concessions  as  were 
demanded  by  the  public,  and  the  fear  of  a  revolution  had 
ceased.  There  was  considerable  pressure  for  money  at 
Valparaiso,  and  some  failures  had  taken  place. 

West  Indies. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  at  Havana  and  Portau  Prince.  Many  persons 
had  died  at  both  places. 

The  Florida  Indians. — A  despatch  from  New  Orleans 
states,  that  delegations  of  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians, 
accompanied  by  their  agents,  had  arrived  there  on  their 
way  to  Florida.  Their  design  is  to  induce  the  perse- 
cuted remnant  of  Seminoles  remaining  in  Florida  to 
emigrate  to  the  West. 

Deepest  Well  in  the  World.  —  The  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  says  that  the  artesian  well  of  the  Dupouts  of 
that  city,  has  now  reached  the  depth  of  1900  feet.  It 
adds,  "  This  is  the  deepest  well  now  known  to  us  in 
the  world." 

Wisconsin. — This  new  State  has  already  ten  railroads 
in  full  operation,  covering  a  distance  of  1888  miles. 
There  are  86  banks  in  the  State,  and  74  doing  business 
under  the  general  banking  law,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $5,815,000.  There  are  2381  common  schools  in 
the  State,  attended  by  over  60,000  children.  The  col- 
leges are  twenty  in  number.  There  are  165  newspapers 
published  in  Wisconsin,  being  an  increase  of  over  100 
during  the  past  two  years. 

New  York  State,  has  a  funded  debt  of  $31,671,944. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  is  $1,433,- 
309,713. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Taber,  M.  D.,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
from  Pelatiah  Gove,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  Wm.  Han- 
cock, Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Geo.  Smith,  agt.,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  31,  and  for  Abm.  Smith,  Henry  Cope,  $2  each,  vol. 
31;  from  John  Hoyle,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  James  W. 
M'Grcw,  Mark  WilHts,  Finley  M'Grew,  Alfred  M'Grail, 
John  Hoyle,  Jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Bcnj.  Hoyle,  jr., 
S  i,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jesse 
Baker,  $10,  to  52,  vol.  30,  for  Mary  Brown,  $2,  vol.  29, 
for  David  Coppock,  David  Fawcett,  Wm.  Fawcett,  $2 
each,  vol.  30,  for  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  31,  for 
John  Crew,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Thos.  Y.  French,  $4. 
vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Samuel  Pritchard,  Ind.,  $5,  to  26, 
vol.  32  ;  from  Charles  Moon,  agt.,  Pa.,  for  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Allen's  Est.,  $11,  to  26,  vol.  30;  from  Levi  Wickers- 
ham,  Pa.,  per  E.  R.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bcttlc,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S. 
Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race 
street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  Townsend  Shnrpless, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Eighth  streets;  John  M. 
Whitall,  No.  138  Race  street;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  85  S. 
Third  street. 

Visaing  Managers  for  the  Month. — Benjamin  J.  Crew, 
N.  W.  comer  of  Fifth  nnd  Callo^hill  streets;  James 
Thorp,  Frankford;  Joseph  B.  Matlnck,  No.  146  Marshall 
street. 

I'hi/.'irian  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  EL  Worthington. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  thi 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  in  the  54tl| 
year  of  her  age,  Nancy  E.,  wife  of  Nathaniel  N.  Stokesl 
of  Westfield,  N.  J. ;  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  wh<| 
knew  her.  The  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  thus  earlj 
from  her  sphere  of  usefulness  in  her  family,  and  in  thj 
church,  has  left  a  void,  which  only  can  be  filled  in  thl 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  Him  who  meted  the  bereave] 
ment. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month  last| 

Samdel,  Jr  ,  son  of  Gerard  and  Debby  L.  Cope,  of  WesI 
Chester  Particular  and  Birmingham  Monthly  meeting,  ill 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.    On  First-day  evening,  aftel 
returning  with  his  parents  from  the  funeral  of  a  relative! 
he  received  a  severe  injury  from  the  kick  of  a  hors«| 
which  resulted  in  his  death  on  Fourth-day  morning  foil 
lowing.    His  sufferings  were  great  at  times,  which  hi 
bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  and  aftel 
his  physicians  had  done  what  they  could,  and  his  casl 
appeared  hopeless,  his  father  fully  apprised  him  of  hil 
situation,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  t| 
the  family.    He  replied,  "  Not  now,  but  we  will  have 
little  quiet" — asking  if  the  family  were  all  present.  All 
ter  several  minutes  of  silence,  he  said,  "  I  believe  I  hav| 
always  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  I  feel  him  to  be  nea 
me  now.    If  this  cup  be  not  permitted  to  pass  from  md 
may  it  end  in  praise,"  repeating  the  last  sentence  at  dil 
ferent  times.    He  afterwards  observed,  "  I  do  not  kno  ' 
why  it  was,  but  since  the  death  of  our  dear  departed  on«| 
(alluding  to  a  sister  who  died  fourteen  months  ago,  1  haw 
felt  I  would  not  be  long  after  her."    His  father  told  hh\ 
he  had  always  been  a  dutiful  son,  and  he  trusted,  throug 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  a  mail 
sion  would  be  prepared  for  him.    He  was  silent  a  shoj 
time,  and  then  said,  "  The  sweet  peace  I  feel,  my  dc 
parents,  sisters  and  brother,  is,  I  think,  an  assuranel 
my  soul  will  find  rest  in  those  glorious  mansions,  wheJJ 
only  the  righteous  children  of  God  can  enter."    He  tot 
an  affectionate  leave  of  the  family,  and  others  that  we] 
present,  desiring  to  see  each  one  separately,  and  left  hi 
dearest  love  and  farewell  for  a  sister,  then  at  school-) 
also,  his  love  and  farewell  for  his  friends.    He  repcatd 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  last  that  was  ml 
derstood  was,  "  Let  thy  light  shine  forth  as  brightneff 
and  thy  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii ;"  and  soil 
after  quietly  departed,  being,  we  may  humbly  trust,  rein 
dered  meet  for  an  inheritance  amongst  the  saints 
light,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  First  month,  1858,  at  her  resl 

dence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Abigail,  wijj 
of  Daniel  Stratton,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  She  hi] 
been  in  poor  health  for  many  years,  and,  for  about 
weeks  before  her  death,  was  confined  to  the  hous, 
Though  she  said  nothing,  during  her  long  illness,  direct 
indicating  the  state  of  her  mind,  until  within  a  few  da] 
of  her  death,  yet  her  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scril 
lure  s  and  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  evinced  h| 
religious  concern  for  herself.  The  day  before  her  deat| 
being  inquired  of,  if  she  knew  she  had  but  a  short  tir 
to  live,  she  said  she  did.  A  hope  was  then  express! 
that  the  important  work  was  not  all  left  to  be  donenoj 
She  replied,  "I  hope  not;  I  have  had  a  hard  stru| 
to-night."  In  the  afternoon,  she  said,  "  I  do  believe 
will  have  mercy."  Being  interrupted  by  a  paroxysm! 
coughing,  she  lost  the  control  of  her  faculties,  and 
not  afterwards  sensible,  except  at  short  intervals.  Thou 
preceded  by  great  suffering,  her  departure  was  easy  ai 
qniet;  and  her  family  and  friends  have  the  comfortif 
assurance  that  that  mercy  on  which  she  relied  was  fre 
extended  unto  her. 
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Galilee,  Base  of  Mount  Tabor,  May  26,  1853. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  our  de- 
mure from  Jerusalem,  we  left  Shechem; — the 
'lecheni  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  bearing  in  the 
ew  Testament  the  name  of  Sychar.    We  started 
rly  in  the  morning ; — on  our  way  to  another 
ty  of  still  greater  celebrity,  tbe  ancient  city  of 
maria.    Our  tents  had  been  pitched  on  a  beau- 
ul  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Before 
e  light  of  the  morning  sun  had  reached  them, 
ey  were  once  more  struck ; — our  Syrian  horses 
re  saddled ; — and  we  went  down  at  once  into  a 
ep  valley.    Through  this  valley,  which  greatly 
tracted  our  attention  in  consequence  of  its  ya- 
rns enchantments,  there  flows  a  bright  and  musi- 
1  stream.    It  scatters  richness  in  its  path.  The 
jes  and  shrubs  which  spring  up  around  it  are 
ch  as  are  common  in  these  regions, — pomegran- 
bs,  almonds,  olives,  mulberries,  the  fig-tree,  the 
i/ie,  the  orange  and  the  oleander.    The  valley,  in 
great  fertility,  seemed  to  be  loaded  everywhere 
Pth  the  yellow  richness  of  its  fruits  and  the  varied 
cs  of  its  flowers.    The  stars  gradually  retired 
fym  the  sky.    The  golden  sunbeams  crept  silently 
long  the  dewy  branches.    I  listened  to  the 
•  ice  of  the  rocky  stream.    The  song  of  the  morn- 
\  birds  answered  to  the  song  of  the  waters.  Na- 
re  rejoiced  and  put  on  her  ornaments  at  the 
md  of  these  sweet  voices. 

(Proceeding  thus  some  eight  or  nine  miles  in  a 
irthern  direction  through  a  country,  contrasting 
longly  in  the  whole  distance  with  the  barren 
mntains  and  plains,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
fny  other  parts  of  Palestine,  we  came  to  the  city 
Samaria.    This  city,  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
ty  but  gently  sloping  hill,  with  broad  and  deep 
&  llcys  around  it,  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
'J  igs  of  Israel,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
V.  ainst  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.    Of  the 
:at  wealth  and  splendor  of  Samaria,  at  different 
ntl  riods  of  its  history,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
<:<*  .sonable  doubt.    It  is  said  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
it  Ahab  built  a  palace  of  ivory  in  Samaria  ;  and 
iphetic  denunciations,  called  forth  by  the  luxury 
it*  1  oppressions  of  the  Samaritans,  are  found  in 
si;'  ;  book  of  the  prophet  Amos.    "  I  will  smite  the 
■  -  iter  house  with  the  summer  house ;  and  the 
%  ises  of  ivory  shall  perish  ;  and  the  great  houses 
^j,  11  have  an  end,  saith  the  Lord."    These  ex- 
I  ssions  indicate  with  some  distinctness  the  mag- 


nificence of  the  city  of  Samaria  at  an  early  period. 
It  had  its  vicissitudes;  but  its  wealth  and  splendor 
remained  for  many  years.  After  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Romans,  and  during  their  authority 
here,  Samaria  was  selected  as  a  place  of  vice-royal 
residence,  and  was  enriched  and  beautified  by  works 
of  art.  Herod  the  Great  once  resided  here ;  and 
expending  upon  it  all  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius  and  tyrannical  power,  he  gave  it  the  proud 
name  of  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
Christianity,  also,  at  a  later  period,  left  the  impress 
of  its  piety  and  genius. 

Ascending  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Samaritan 
mount,  one  of  the  objects  that  first  met  our  view, 
were  the  lofty  remains  of  a  Christian  church,  said 
to  have  been  built  over  the  body  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Standing  afterwards  upon  the  western  brow, 
at  a  mile's  distance  from  this  church,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  eclipsed  those  of  art,  I  cast  my 
eye  along  the  valleys  of  Sharon  towards  the  distant 
Csesarea  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  valleys  and  the  waters  live ; — but  cities  perish, 
leaving  a  sad  memorial.  All  around  us  the  dust 
was  literally  sown  with  columns  ; — some  prostrate 
at  full  length  on  the  ground  ; — some  partially 
buried  and  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  hill ; — 
some  standing  erect  in  rows  and  at  stated  intervals, 
but  without  capitals,  like  wounded  and  mutilated 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle  — some  leaning  to- 
wards the  ground,  as  if  they  were  borne  down  with 
hearts  of  sorrow,  and  were  mourning  the  loss  of 
their  former  greatness.  They  reminded  me  of 
those  newly  ploughed  fields  in  America,  where  the 
old  stumps  remain — the  rough  and  ancient  masters 
of  the  soil, — refusing  with  stubbornness  to  be  re- 
moved, and  projecting  raggedly  and  mournfully 
from  the  earth,  in  all  diversities  of  position. 

Art,  genius,  power  have  been  here; — idolatry 
with  its  abominations,  wealth  with  its  luxurious 
refinements,  art  with  its  creative  and  adjusting 
eye,  tyranny  with  its  kings,  the  just  and  purify- 
ing dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  its  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  the  peace, 
forgiveness  and  purity  of  the  New  with  its  early 
and  humble  teachers.  The  weary  foot  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  teacher  from  another  world,  the  man  un- 
known, has  left  its  pressure  on  these  hills  and  val- 
leys. He  came  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  :  and  he  must  "  needs  go 
Samaria.1'1 

In  our  rapid  march,  we  may  be  said  merely  to 
have  looked  on  this  interesting  place,  and  then  to 
have  departed.  We  directed  our  course  towards 
Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  after- 
noon we  stopped  at  Jenin,  the  Ginaea  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  the  place  which  is  otherwise  called  El- 
Gannim,  the  fountain  of  gardens.  As  usual  we 
pitched  our  tents  outside  of  the  place.  Jenin  is  a 
considerable  town,  said  to  contain  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  some  families  of  Greek  Christians 
residing  in  it.  Its  houses  are  of  stone ;  and  com- 
paratively it  has  a  marked  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  It  has  its  bazaar,  its  public  water-re- 
servoir, and  numerous  gardens  fenced  in  with  the 
prickly  pear.  We  walked  through  its  streets, 
drank  of  its  fresh  and  beautiful  fountain,  made  some 
little  purchases,  formed  the  traveller's  passing  ac- 
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quaintance  with  some  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  were 
not  able  to  connect  with  it  any  Scriptural  associ- 
ations, except  that  we  here  first  obtained  a  sight 
as  we  supposed,  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa. 

The  next  day,  going  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  Mount  Tabor,  we  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  the  ancient  Jezreel.  Its  modern  Ara* 
bic  name  in  Zerin,  which  is  formed  from  the  He- 
brew by  changing  El  into  In,  a  change  frequently 
made ;  and  by  dropping  the  Yod  of  the  first  sylla- 
ble. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  few  houses,  located  on  a 
steep  rocky  eminence,  which  projects  from  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa  and  overlooks  the  plain,  but 
with  nothing  inviting  or  remarkable  in  their  appear- 
ance, constitute  all  that  now  remains  of  this  once 
considerable  place.  Travellers  speak  of  a  few  an- 
cient ruins  here ;  but  we  did  not  go  into  the  place  ; 
and  in  passing  it,  noticed  nothing  but  an  old  and 
broken  sarcophagus  by  the  way  side.  The  cele- 
brated valley  of  Jezreel,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  base  of  Gilboa,  and  connects  with  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  opens  into  the  plain  not 
far  from  the  elevated  site  of  the  city  of  Jezreel. 
From  this  valley  there  are  fountains, — one  of  con- 
siderable size, — flowing  towards  the  Jordan.  It 
was  here  at  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  Gilboa, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  with 
Esdraelon,  and  near  the  fountains  I  have  mention- 
ed, that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  encamped  in 
their  last  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines. 

The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  bounded  by 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  west  and  by  Tabor,  Hcrmon 
and  Gilboa  on  the  east.  Proceeding  over  the 
plain  in  a  north  direction  from  Jezreel,  we  came, 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  to  Shunem,  the  place 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Philistines  in  the  great 
struggle,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Israelites. 
So  that  the  two  armies  were  encamped  in  sight  of 
each  other.  Shunem  is  now  called  Solam.  Its 
situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  This  place  was 
the  residence  of  the  Shunamite  woman,  with  whom 
the  prophet  Elisha  resided,  and  whose  son  he 
raised  from  the  dead.  From  the  high  ground  of 
Shunem  there  is  a  good  view  of  this  great  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Carmel. 

As  we  were  passing  this  part  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  our  Arab  horsemen  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  for 
which  they  are  much  renowned.  Their  horses  are 
small  but  full  of  life,  and  exceedingly  tractable. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  they  have  all  the 
intelligence,  which  Lamartiue  and  other  travellers 
have  sometimes  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  whether  it 
be  a  part  of  their  natural  traits,  or  is  owing  to  that 
early  and  familiar  training  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed, they  certainly  seem  to  have  a  strange 
perception  of  their  position,  and  to  sympathize  with 
their  masters  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  are 
evidently  susceptible  of  feelings  of  pride  and  mor- 
tification;  and  appear  to  understand  very  well, 
that  their  master's  honour  is  their  own.  They  are 
well  trained.  Their  riders  are  skilful.  They 
move  with  great  swiftness; — stopping  at  once  in 
their  rapid  course  at  a  single  word.  They  wheel 
suddenly.  The  dust  rises  under  their  flying  feet 
They  bound  over  the  rocks. 
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When  kc  were  passing  the  part  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  is  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem, 
and  our  Arabs  in  great  spirits  were  showing  the 
skill  of  their  horses,  they  suddenly  started  a 
beautiful  gazelle,  that  was  feeding  quietly  on  the 
plain.  The  fleetest  Arab  horsemen  at  once  gave 
pursuit.  The  gazelle  crossed  our  path  directly  in 
front  of  me  ; — taking  a  course  over  the  partially 
cultivated  fields  ; — bounding  from  furrow  to  furrow, 
and  from  rock  to  rock.  For  some  time  it  was  a 
doubtful  contest.  After  a  time  the  gazelle  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  if  to  understand  more  fully  the 
character  of  his  pursuer.  I  involuntarily  stopped 
my  horse  ;  and  looked  on  with  sad  amazement  at 
this  apparently  hopeless  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  poor  animal.  But  in  a  moment,  as  if  he  had 
ascertained  precisely  the  rapidity  of  his  enemy's 
movement  and  the  danger  and  necessities  of  his 
own  position,  he  started  again  with  renewed  speed. 
Fear  or  hope  carried  him  over  the  reeds  and  rocks, 
as  if  his  little  feet  trod  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
I  mutt  confess  I  experienced  no  small  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, when  the  baffled  Arab  wheeled  around  his 
panting  and  smoking  horse,  and  came  slowly  back 
to  our  company.  The  victorious  gazelle,  gaining 
the  top  of  a  rock  on  a  little  hill  and  lifting  its 
sharp  horn  iu  triumph,  looked  around  with  inno- 
cent but  indignant  astonishment  at  this  sudden  and 
strange  invasion  of  the  realm,  which  God  had 
given  and  consecrated  to  its  life,  its  beauty  and  its 
freedom. 

Shunem  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  mountain,  called  the  little  Ilermon.  Turning 
the  western  end  of  Ilermon,  we  came  about  noon  of 
the  same  day  to  the  small  village  of  Nain  on  the 
northern  slope  of  this  mountain; — the  place  where 
the  Saviour  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life.  The 
touching  and  sublime  narrative  of  the  miracle  per- 
formed in  this  ancient  city  gave  to  the  place  a 
peculiar  interest.  Its  situation  is  pleasant ; — so 
much  so  as  probably  to  have  given  origin  to  its 
Dame,  which  means  the  beautiful.  It  is  now  small 
and  decayed  ;  but  we  saw  enough  in  its  present 
ruined  condition  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  might  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  far  different  from  its  prc- 
Bent  state,  in  former  times.  On  the  same  side  of 
Ilermon,  but  further  east,  and  apparently  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  is  the  village, — or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say, — the  site  of  the  village  of 
Endorj  the  residence  of  the  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous woman,  whom  Saul  in  his  troubles  visited  just 
before  his  final  battle.  Endor  is  in  sight  from  Nail) 
•  -ii  a  gentle  slope  of  the  little  Ilermon;  but  was 
more  distinctly  seen  as  we  advanced  farther  upon 
the  plain.  ( 'ontinuing  our  journey  across  the  plain 
ol  Bsdraelon  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and 
patting  the  dry  channels  of  small  streams  which 
seemed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  river  Kishon,  we 
have  pitched  our  tents  again,  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  (May  20th,)  at  the  base  of  mount 
Tabor.  Tabor  is  distant  from  Nain  about  four 
miles ;  nnd  is  sixteen  miles,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge  from  our  rate  of  movement,  from  En-Gan- 
oim  OZ  Jonin; — the  place  from  which  we  started 
in  the  morning. 

(Ti>  U>  continue  <l.) 


A  Kelt  Patent  Brick  Machine. — There  is  now 
< mpletcd,  at  the  machine  shop  of  Messrs.  Morgan, 
( >rr  \  Co  ,  Call'iwhill  street,  a  new  brick  machine, 
for  Patrick  S  Devlan,  of  Camden,  the  patentee. 
This  machine  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  portable, 
and  only  requires  a  space  of  four  teet  square.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  iron.  The  macliiuc  receives 
the  tempered  clay  in  a  hopper,  and  sufficient  of  it 
for  each  brick  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  irou 
plungers,  where  it  is  received  by  two  horizontal 


plungers,  one  of  which  presses  the  clay  into  its 
proper  form,  while  the  other  delivers  the  brick. 
While  the  brick  is  being  pushed  out  from  the  mould, 
it  is  made  smooth  by  a  slide  which  works  with  a 
cam.  The  machine  is  a  double  one,  and  while  tak- 
ing clay  on  one  side  the  brick  is  being  formed  on 
the  other.  It  is  stated,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
a  man  and  two  boys,  with  one  horse  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  the  machine  can  make  30,000  bricks  in 
ten  hours.  For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed it  appears  very  effective,  working  with  great 
regularity,  and  being  so  simple  in  its  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  A  machine,  the 
size  of  the  one  now  used,  only  costs  about  §500. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Worship. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  memorable  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  saw  meet  to  unfold, 
in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner,  the  nature  of 
that  worship,  which,  under  this  gospel  dispensation, 
is  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being  and 
object  of  all  adoration,  when  he  said  to  her,  "  The 
hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  He  intended  no 
doubt  to  lead  his  followers  away  from  that  Mosaic 
dispensation,  a  dispensation  of  types  and  shadows; 
and  which  had  its  use  in  being  as  a  school-master 
to  bring  to  Christ,  to  a  dispensation  and  worship 
purely  spiritual,  in  which  he  is  our  blessed  Media- 
tor and  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

Marvellous  was  the  love  of  God  to  our  worthy 
predecessors,  in  opening  upon  their  minds  after  a 
long  night  of  apostacy,  the  nature  of  this  accepta- 
ble worship,  where  they  found,  to  their  great  com- 
fort, the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not 
man.  Nor  could  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors, 
(when  Friends  were  at  liberty,)  deter  them  from 
the  due  attendance  of  their  religious  meetings. 
Great  is  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us,  their 
successors,  in  upholding  this  testimony  unsullied, 
that  we  may  in  like  manner  be  favoured  to  expe- 
rience ability  given  us  to  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  through  the  gracious  assistance 
of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  disciples,  declared,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Name, 
there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  true  wor- 
shippers being  thus  gathered  in  his  Name,  which  is 
his  power,  witness  him  to  minister  to  their  neces- 
sities, animating  their  hearts  with  fervent  desires, 
which  flow  forth,  as  it  were,  into  the  bosom  of  an 
Almighty  friend,  in  whom  they  can  confide;  and 
whose  will  they  are  assured  is  their  sanctilication. 
Here  there  is  no  dependence  upon  man,  but  upon 
this  great  Teacher  who  teacheth  as  never  man 
taught,  and  who,  knowing  what  is  best  for  every 
one  of  his  children  and  people,  feedcth  them  with 
food,  convenient  for  them. 

The  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  when  iu  exile 
in  the  Isle  of  PatmoB,  was  favoured  through  Divine 
revelation  to  sec  into  the  mystery  of  this  pure 
heavenly  Worship;  "And  there  was  given  me  a 
reed  like  unto  a  rod,  and  the  angel  stood,  saving, 
Kise  and  measure  the  temple  of  God  and  the  altar, 
and  them  that  worship  therein.  But  the  court 
which  is  w  ithout  the  temple  leave  out  and  measure 
it  not ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles." 

In  this  inwardly  gathered  state,  the  grand  de- 
ceiver, who  was  wont  to  present  himself  when 
among  the  sons  of  Cod,  in  old  time,  canuot  prac- 
deception  upon  In-  children,  but  is  shut  out  ; 
and  every  thought  being  brought  iuto  the  obe- 


dience of  Christ,  he  is  our  all  in  all,  and  prais  i 
arise  from  the  altar  of  the  heart,  as  the  smoke  ki 
sweet  incense.  0  !  blessed  condition,  0  !  ho  ip 
day  to  the  Lord !  May  He,  in  his  unmerit<  is 
mercy,  bring  us  as  a  people  more  and  more  in  I 
the  enjoyment  thereof,  that  the  crown  of  glory  ai  I 
diadem  of  beauty,  may  still  be  realized,  to  the  h  \ 
nour  of  his  great  and  ever  excellent  Name. 

My  mind  is  often  turned  towards  many  of  o  » 
dear  Friends,  who,  in  the  present  tried  state  of  o  J; 
religious  Society,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  Divi:  I 
worship  in  very  small  companies.  Dear  Frienc  «!t 
let  not  the  smallness  of  your  numbers  discoura  h 
you  from  the  clue  attendance  of  all  your  religio  h 
meetings,  and  therein  patiently  wait  for  his  comiE  I 
who  promised  that  "  where  two  or  three  are  g  yi 
thered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  t  A 
midst  of  them ;"  and  his  promises  are  yea  ai  b 
amen  for  ever.  Even,  though  at  times  you  m.  fei 
be  permitted  to  feel  great  poverty  of  spirit,  and  i, 
ready  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmi  jure 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  m 
why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and  iron)  t|  ji* 
words  of  my  roaring?"  patiently  wait  and  wres  «, 
for  the  blessing,  as  Jacob  of  olden  time  did,  w  In 
wrestled  all  night  with  the  angel ;  to  whom  he  salta 
"  I  will  not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me."  lm\\ 
faithfulness  and  perseverance  met  with  Divine  ijl'ir 
ceptance,  and  his  name  was  changed  to  Isralk 
because  as  a  prince  he  had  prevailed.  Mi 

As  the  Lord's  visited  children  strive  lawfully  |n 
the  blessing,  though  they  may  have  long  to  wlltel 
for  it,  even  until  break  of  day,  they  may  rest  1| 
sured  that,  in  his  own  time,  he  will  arise  for  tbl^, 
help,  and  give  unto  them  the  oil  of  joy  for  niouEwj 
ing,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spiritlm 
heaviness.  May  all  be  encouraged  so  to  dwlfei, 
with  the  pure  seed  of  life  in  their  own  souls,  t]|jB 
our  religious  assemblies  may  be  more  and  mlijin 
crowned  with  the  Lord's  power;  that  those  vl^i 
are  not  of  our  religious  community,  coming  amcl  t 
us,  may  be  struck  therewith,  and  have  to  sayJL 
the  language  of  Scripture  :  "  We  will  go  with  ySj 
for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you."  Oh,  if  ft|( 
were  that  spiritually  minded  people  that  our  hi 
and  holy  calling  demands,  other  sheep  which  l.< 
not  of  this  fold,  would  be  brought  in,  that  there  niift], 
be  one  fold  as  there  is  one  Shepherd.        J.  Efc, 

ISarucsvillc,  Ohio,  First  mo.  13th,  1S58.  Beta 

[from  the  American  Journal  ofTnsanityi]  I 

Sane  ami  Insane. 

A   TIUU   STORY  OF  Till;   LOSS   OF   IIEASON.  ft,, 

(Continued  from  jingo  159.)  ft 
The  next  morning,  Monday,  the  10th,  I  ft* 
somew  hat  better,  notwithstanding  the  sleepless  ll 
rors  of  the  night.  1  rose,  dressed  myself,  and,  aft; 
partaking  of  some  food  and  walking  about,  deerftt 
myself  well  enough  to  go  to  work  ;  and  so,  contifti 
to  the  wisdom  of  my  watchful  and  faithful  vft,j 
rambled  over  my  newspapers,  and  read  and  wft,| 
nearly  all  the  day  long.  In  the  afternoon  theft;>; 
culiar  novelty  of  the  optical  illusions  iu  my  <ft; 
assumed  a  more  distinctive  form,  and  inadBj 
greater  impression  upon  my  memory.  All  beft, 
had  been  confused,  and  rather  indistinct,  thoft»| 
all  were  remembered.  But  where  before  \ft,| 
mingled  and  junibled-up  masses,  now  appeared  sft, 
trcs  singly,  and  in  clear  relief,  sharply  derjncdft,( 
After  dinner  on  Monday  I  had  been  writing  ft. 
reading  steadily  for  several  hours,  when,  suddeftj 
on  looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  my  sitft 
room,  I  saw  standing  under  a  cherry  tree  wiB  ; 
the  yard  at  the  side  of  my  house  a  negro  barfts 
with  whom  I  had  scraped  an  acquaintance  inbj 
course  of  frequent  occasions  to  avail  myself  ofil ; 
professional  skill  in  shaving.    He  was  arrayefti 
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blue  dress  coat,  with  remarkably  bright  brass 
mttons,  dark  pants  and  a  cloth  cap.  As  I  looked 
ip  our  eyes  met,  and  I  distinctly  heard  him  say, 
is  he  partially  lifted  his  cap  from  his  head,  "  Good 

fternoon,  Mr.  ,"  I  returned  the  compliment 

nth  a  bow,  and  the  exclamation,  "  How  do  you 

llo,  S  V  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

atching  one  at  my  side,  and  she  asked  me  what 
meant.    "  Why, "  said  I,  "I  was  simply  acknow- 

dging  the  courtesy  of  S  ."     "Of  who?" 

Why,  of  S  »    "Where  is  he?"  "There, 

Inder  the  cherry  tree,  looking  up  C  street. 

|le  spoke  to  me,  and  I  replied.    That's  all.  But 
do  wonder  what  he  is  doing  there.    He  must  be 
latching  for  somebody."    All  the  arguments  of 
y  wife  were  unavailing  to  convince  me  that  the 
iarber  was  not  there.    I  pointed  him  out  to  her 
'terwards  directly  under  my  window,  standing 
itweeu  the  building  and  the  shutter  of  the  win- 
)w.    All  I  could  discover  was  the  outline  of  his 
f*ure  and  the  shining  top  of  his  glazed  cap.  My 
> ife  pointed  out  to  me  the  impossibility  of  a  man's 
i  king  able  to  compress  himself  into  so  narrow  a 
ace.    But,  to  me,  it  was  all  possible,  all  right, 
ifl  natural.    Therefore  I  pitied  her  ignorance  of 
tural  laws,  and  straightway  the  barber  vanished. 
I  it  the  reader  will  find  anon  that  he  returned  again. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day,  seve- 
ill  ladies  dropped  in  to  make  a  neighbourly  call, 
d  all  congratulated  me  on  my  recovery.  What 
recovery !    I  talked  and  laughed  with  them, 


d  felt  quite  cheerful.    Thought  I  should  be  able, 
the  morning,  to  go  to  my  office  and  resume  my 
aours.    Soon  after  dark  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
!  rough  a  bed  chamber  with  a  lamp,  in  order  to 
in  access  to  my  kitchen,  where  was  a  pail  of  cold 
•liter.    I  was  athirst,  and  wanted  to  drink.  On 
ti|r  way  through  the  chamber,  I  noticed  that  the 
sitting  on  the  floor  seemed  to  be  a  gorgeous 
*  vestry  carpet,  every  figure  of  which  glowed  with 
the  matchless  brilliancy  of  the  costliest  gems — 
tmonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  &c.    I  felt  as- 
•ed  that  I  had  been  sick,  and  had  been  using  my 
is  too  steadily  before  I  had  recovered  sufficient 
t  ysical  strength.    Satisfied  with  this  solution  of 
phenomena,  I  passed  on  to  the  kitchen,  and 
in  and  there  my  great  torment  fell  upon  me  with 
Ltshing  weight.    No  sooner  had  I  entered  the 
irtment,  than  I  saw  a  boy,  of  about  twelve  or 
rteen  years  of  age,  dart  across  it.    His  step 
noiseless.    He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suite 
jray  cloth,  with  a  gray  cap  on  his  head,  and 
ters  of  the  same  colour  on  his  feet.    I  saw  all 
at  a  glance,  and  marvelled  much.    I  spoke 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  There 
no  reply.    Thinking  he  had  come  to  escort 
of  the  ladies  home,  and  had  been  frolicking 
4  lh  my  son,  I  followed  up  my  interrogations,  but 
Ihout  success.    I  stepped  toward  him,  and  he 
Ited  into  a  pantry.    Thinking  it  all  very  strange 
ed,  I  called  to  my  wife,  and  she  came  out  from 
sitting  room,  through  a  short  hall,  to  ascertain 
it  I  wanted.    As  she  approached,  I  was  sur- 
li  ed  to  see  another  urchin,  though  smaller,  also 
'«  «ed  in  gray,  following  on  behind  her,  in  an 
i'si  tude  of  supplication.    I  told  my  wife  there  was 
Jtghbour's  boy  in  the  pantry,  and  that  he  acted 
strangely.    She  went  into  the  room,  and  I 
>wed.    At  first  I  saw  him  crouched  down  in 
corner,  but  noticed  that,  while  he  preserved 
silver-gray  colour,  yet  he  had  shrunk  to  the 
is  and  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  apple.  My 
instantly  turned,  with  a  countenance  deathly 
with  affright,  and  said  to  me,  "  There  is  no 
here."    The  announcement  fell  into  my  heart 
a  lump  of  cold  lead.    I  felt  that  I  was  the 
•ajj  m  of  optical  illusions.    I  had  read  much  and 


often  about  these  painful  phenomena.  All  that  I 
had  ever  read  or  heard  on  the  subject  surged  in 
upon  my  mind  like  a  flood,  and  stood  out  an  instant 
startlingly  clear,  as  it  is  said,  do  the  incidents  of 
a  man's  whole  life  in  the  moment  of  deadly  peril. 

A  clammy  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me  ;  my 
heart  palpitated  violently ;  my  knees  knocked  to- 
gether ;  my  temples  throbbed  as  if  they  would 
burst  assunder,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  they  would.  But  I  soon  recovered  myself. 
My  wife  left  the  room  a  moment,  and  as  I  turned 
to  go  into  my  bed  room — not  washing  to  re-enter 
the  room  where  my  visiters  were  sitting — I  saw 
from  my  kitchen  window,  which  was  directly  oppo- 
site the  grapery  in  the  garden,  a  young  man  who 
was  engaged  in  my  office,  and  who  often  visited 
me.  He  was  standing  under  the  vine,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hands.    1  heard 


in." 
He 


So  I  bowed,  and 


made 


no  movement 


him  say,  "  Let  me  come 
beckoned  him  to  enter, 
to  do  so. 

I  thought  it  strange,  but  thinking  that  perhaps 
he  knew  I  had  company,  and  that  he  was  diffident, 
I  opened  the  door,  and  invited  him  to  come  in. 
He  made  no  reply.  I  repeated  my  invitation. 
Still  no  reply.  I  told  him  he  could  come  into  my 
room,  and  see  nobody  but  myself.  And  even  yet 
no  reply.  I  became  annoyed  and  irritated.  There 
he  was,  moving  backward  and  forward  with  his 
stick,  and  not  one  word  did  he  say.    I  told  my 

little  son,  who  had  come  to  the  door,  that  J  

acted  strangely.  "  Why,  father,"  he  replied, 
"  there  is  no  one  there."  I  remembered  then  my 
adventure  in  the  kitchen,  and  felt  alarmed  and 
uneasy ;  but,  determined  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  I  walked  rapidly  towards 
my  friend,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  at 
his  hesitation.  He  stood  his  ground  until  I  had 
approached  within  about  five  feet  of  him,  when  he 
stepped  behind  the  trellis  work,  up  which  he  went 
immediately,  feet  foremost,  and  dissappeared  over 
my  head. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  The  "  unreal  mock- 
ery" of  these  appearances  forced  itself  upon  me 
overwhelmingly.  Pale,  alarmed,  and  trembling,  I 
re-entered  the  house.  My  wife  was  frightened, 
but  succeeded  in  concealing  her  fears  from  me, 
and  strove  to  reassure  me.  My  physician  was 
consulted.  He  told  me  that  he  had  expected  just 
this  result,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed  such 
a  state  of  nervous  irritability  and  excitement  as 
was  manifested  during  my  illness,  and  especially 
while  the  febrile  symptoms  were  thoroughly  devel- 
oped. He  prescribed  remedies,  consoled  me  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  with  all  the  kindness  of  his 
generous  nature,  and  left  me  for  the  night.  Oh, 
what  a  night  was  that !  Its  infinite  horrors  are 
indescribable,  though  everyone  of  them  all  is  indeli- 
bly daguerreotyped  upon  my  memory.  I  will  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of  that  period  of  my 
illness.  To  mention  all  would  fill  a  volume,  too 
plethoric  to  tempt  perusal  ou  the  part  of  the  most 
patient  reader. 

Soon  after  my  physician  left,  and  while  I  was 
sitting  in  my  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  little 
coloured  boy  came  directly  through  a  door,  and 
grinning  at  me  familiarly,  dissappeared  through  a 
panel.  Then  a  swarm  of  beautiful  lop-eared  Eng- 
lish rabbits — creatures  that  I  have  ever  admired 
— sprung  across  the  room.  Some  magnificent 
butterflies,  glaring  in  hues  of  gold  and  emerald, 
flew  all  about ;  and  one,  more  beautiful  then  all 
the  rest,  lit  upon  my  nose.  Bats,  owls,  and  birds 
of  glorious  plumage,  flew  about  the  room  in  great 
profusion.  The  floor  became  covered  with  famil- 
iar and  inhuman  creatures,  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  dimensions.    None  were  repulsive,  none  mon- 


strous, but  all  were  remarkably  active.  They 
amazed  me  terribly,  for  I  knew  they  were  unreal, 
even  while  I  made  constant  efforts  to  avoid  them. 

There  occurred  another  queer  change  in  this 
"  grand  phantasmagoria."  Chancing  to  look  tow- 
ards a  window,  I  was  startled  to  see  a  human  face 
pressed  close  against  each  pane  of  glass  in  the  large 
double  sash.  I  recognized  the  countenance  of  but 
one  of  my  visiters,  and  that  was  the  barber  before 
alluded  to.  His  soppery  physiognomy,  flat  nose, 
and  ghastly,  meaningless,  horrible  grin,  garnished 
with  teeth  of  spotless  whiteness,  formed  the  centre 
piece  in  the  window.  He  muttered  incessantly,  in 
a  supernatural  tone,  words  that  I  could  not  hear 
clearly  enough  to  understand.  The  moment  I  ad- 
vanced near  the  window  these  spectres  disappear- 
ed. If  I  sat  close  to  the  window,  they  did  not  re- 
appear, lletiring  beyond  a  certain  focus,  they  all 
returned,  and  with  commendable  alacrity.  At  first 
I  could  dispel  them  all  with  a  wave  of  my  hand, 
even  at  the  farther  side  of  the  room.  But  I  soon 
lost  this  power.  This  peculiar  phase  continued 
only  that  evening,  except  on  the  first  afternoon  and 
night  that  I  passed  in  the  Asylum. 

That  evening,  also,  I  was  moved  to  some  solemn 
merriment  by  the  apparition  of  a  full  score  of  per- 
sons whom  I  recognized  sitting  in  the  branches  of 
a  cherry  tree  near  one  of  the  windows  of  my  room, 
dressed  in  superior  clothing.  They  all  gazed  in- 
tently at  me,  and,  as  I  sat  close  to  a  warm  stove, 
I  thought  they  were  taking  a  most  comfortless 
airing. 

Thatnightinuagurated  thefinal  and  more  clearly- 
defined  phase  of  actual  insanity.  I  became  un- 
manageable by  ordinary  means  of  persuasion  or 
reasoning.  My  room  was  filled  with  spectres  and 
animals,  and  I  was  in  constant  conversation  with 
the  former,  and  fear  of  the  others.  I  got  no  sleep, 
and  floated  on  a  vast  sea  of  phantasms,  mock- 
eries, and  strange  visions.  Some  day  I  may  write 
out  a  history  of  that  strange  and  dreadful  night. 
I  remember  every  thing  that  I  heard,  or  thought 
I  saw  and  heard.  But  there  is  not  room  within 
the  space  of  this  paper  to  do  so ;  and  having  now 
given  the  reader  an  outline  and  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter and  phenomena  of  my  case.  I  shall,  in  tracing- 
it  to  its  close,  present  its  most  prominent  and 
curious  features. 

Under  the  direction  of  friends,  including  a  noble- 
hearted  brother,  a  journey  was  planned,  and  I  was 
to  play  the  part  of  pilot.  To  their  great  satisfac- 
tion, I  offered  to  accompany  them  to  the  Asylum 
at  Utica,  introduce  them  to  the  superintendent,  and 
partake  of  dinner  there.  Of  course  they  fell  in 
readily  with  the  plan,  for,  unknown  to  me,  it  ex- 
actly coincided  with  theirs. 

Full  of  this  idea,  I  set  out  from  home.  At  the 
railway  station  I  met  and  conversed  with  scores  of 
real  and  unreal  friends,  and  gave  all  necessary  (as 
well  asunnecessary)  directions asto  what  was  need- 
ful to  be  done  in  my  absence,  fancying  that  I  was 
to  meet  my  family  at  Albany,  to  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  a  near  and  dear  relative. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


It  is  the  grand  comfort  of  a  Christian  to  look 
often  beyond  all  that  he  can  possess  or  attain  here; 
and  as  to  answer  others,  when  he  is  put  to  it  con- 
cerning his  hope,  so  to  answer  himself  concerning 
all  his  present  griefs  and  wants :  "I  have  a  poor 
traveller's  lot  here,  little  friendships  and  many 
straits;  but  yet  I  may  go  cheerfully  homewards; 
for  thither  I  shall  come,  and  there  I  have  riches 
and  honour  enough,  a  palace  and  a  crown  abiding 
me.  Here  nothing  but  depth  calling  vnto^  depth, 
one  calamity  and  trouble  (as  waves)  following  an- 
other ;  but  I  have  a  hope  of  that  rest  that  remain- 
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eth  for  tJie  people  of  God.  I  feel  the  infirmities  of 
a  mortal  state  ;  but  my  hopes  of  immortality  con- 
tent me  under  them.  I  find  strong  and  cruel  as- 
saults of  temptations  breaking  in  upon  me  ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  have  assured  hope  of  a  full  victory,  and 
then  of  everlasting  peace. — Leighton. 


Selected. 

LINES  ON  A  HOLLY-TREE. 

BY   ROBERT  SOUTIIEY. 

0  Reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly-tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  hy  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  their  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  anxious  eyes 

And  moralize : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly-tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  that  will  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere ; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude ; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I  !d  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green  ; 
The  holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they, 
Bui  whi  n  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree? 

So,  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among- 

The  thoughtless  throng, 
So  would  I  stem  among  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  wiuter  of  the  holly-tree. 


For  "Tlio  Friend.' 


BIOGRAPHIC!!  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Khlers,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  .Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  jiagti  157.) 


JOHN  BACON. 

John  Bacon,  of  Cohansey,  West  Jersey,  was 
born  about  the  Third  month,  1698.  He  was  a 
sober,  religious  man,  and  became  very  useful  in 
•  ir.Tiiwich  meeting,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
Ha  was  an  elder  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
and,  in  the  language  of  his  brief  memorial,  "  was 
of  good  repute  amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours 
and  of  service  to  Truth."  His  deiith  took  place 
First  in,).  Kith,  170ft,  lie  being  at  that  time  fifty, 
six  years  and  ten  months  old. 

EVAN  THOMAS.  ^ 
Evan  Thomas  was  born  in  Wales,  in  or  about 
the  year  1685.    His  parent-  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  called,  and  educated  him 
in  that  peTHnaaioB,    Whilst  your 
convinced  of  the  Truth 
became  a  member  anio, 
says,  "  Proving  fai 
grace  bestowed  upon  him 


tg  in  years,  he  wa 
tTTTy  Frieuds,  ant 


ni.  His  memorial 
I  gilt  aud  measure  of 
by  the  great  Giver  of 


every  good  and  perfect  gift,  he  came  to  be  early 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  a 
serviceable  instrument." 

At  what  time  he  removed  to  America,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  there  was  a  minister  belonging  to 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  in  1721  and  1722, 
of  the  same  name,  which  most  probably  was  he. 

About  the  year  1732,  Alexander  Ross  and  com- 
pany obtained  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  in 
Virginia,  on  which  land  Evan  Thomas  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, settled.  A  meeting  was  soon  established 
there,  called  Hopewell,  which,  in  1736,  in  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  neighbouring  meetings, 
was  by  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  established  as  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  this  new  settlement,  Evan 
Thomas  laboured  faithfully  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "  a 
preacher  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  doctrine, 
being  remarkably  meek  and  humble,  and  grave  in 
his  deportment.  He  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  promotion  of  his  blessed  Truth." 

He  was  a  constant  attend er  of  meetings,  whilst 
health  permitted,  and  when  disease  assailed  him,  and 
death  drew  near,  he  lay  "  in  a  very  serene  frame 
of  spirit."  Supported  by  his  blessed  Saviour,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  faithfully  to  follow  through 
the  trials  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  departed 
this  life  in  hope  and  peace,  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
Second  month,  1755,  being  about  seventy  years  ot 
age. 

ABRAHAM  CIIAPB1AN. 
Abraham  Chapman,  son  of  John  and  Jane 
Chapman,  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1684.  Their  family 
was  one,  on  which,  doubtlessly,  through  the  faith- 
ful peribrmance  of  home  duties  by  their  reli- 
giously exercised  parents,  the  Divine  blessing 
seemed  eminently  to  rest.  Their  wants  were  pro- 
vided for,  in  times  of  great  scarcity  and  famine, 
sometimes  in  a  providential  manner,  and  at  other 
times  the  Indians  who  seemed  to  feel  particularly 
drawn  to  look  after  and  sustain  them  in  time  of 
need,  brought  them  corn  and  other  provisions  in 
their  extremity. 

Their  dwelling  being  at  Wrightstown,  the  most 
frontier  settlement  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  were 
often  with  them,  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  noted 
that  both  father  and  mother  having  gone  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  some  of  their  red  brethren 
came  every  day  to  see  how  the  young  flock  came 
on,  and  whether  everything  was  right.  Of  the 
many  marks  of  care  of  these  rude  children  of  the 
wilderness,  one  was  this.  One  of  them  met  Abra- 
ham and  his  twin  brother  Joseph,  boys  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  in  the  woods,  toward  evening, 
hunting  their  cattle.  He  told  them  to  go  home,  or 
they  would  be  lost,  and  then  passed  on  his  way. 
But  the  fear  that  the  little  white  children  should  b 
lost  in  the  woods,  took  such  hold  of  his  mind  that 
he  went  in  the  evening  to  John  Chapman's,  to  see 
if  they  had  returned. 

Abraham  and  Joseph  grew  up  with  many  coin- 
cidences in  their  lives.  They  were,  as  we  have  said 
twins.  They  both  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  comparatively  early  in  life  became  useful  in 
the  church.  They  applied  the  same  day  for  cer 
tificates  on  account  of  marriage,  and  were  married, 
-spnc  on  the  16th  the  other  the  17th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1715.  Continuing  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
they  were,  on  the  same  day,  Eleventh  month  5th 
178  1,  appointed  to  the  station  of  elders.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  death  of  Joseph.  Abraham 
remained  for  nearly  three  years  after  his  brother's 
removal,  labouring  jn  the  church  militant.  At  length 
the  work  of  his  day  having  been  accomplished,  on 
the  23d  of  the  Second  month,  1755,  lie  also  was 


released  from  his  labours.    He  was  at  the  time  cl 

his  death  seventy  years  old. 


ELIZABETH  HARVEY. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  and  widow  of  John  Harvev 
of  Mansfield,  West  Jersey,  was  a  minister  of  t£ 
gospel,  and  a  valuable  member  in  religious  Society 
A  very  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  ch: 
racterizes  her  as  a  "  circumspect,  honest  Friend  • 
She  deceased  Third  mo.  27th,  1755. 

WILLIAM  HAMMONS. 

William  Hammons,  or  Hammonds,  was  born  if 
Old  England,  in  the  year  1683.  His  parents  we  j 
members  of  the  established  worship  there,  and  l|| 
was  educated  in  conformity  with  its  doctrines,  ai  I 
in  the  practice  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.    As  ifl 
grew  to  years  of  maturity,  he  became  uneasy  wi| 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  way  of  worshi 
and  being  illuminated  to  see  that  a  more  spirit" 
way  was  necessary  in  this  gospel  day,  he  became 
diligent  seeker  after  the  Truth.    After  a  time,  b 
coming  acquainted  with  Friends,  and  their  dc 
trines,  he  felt  unity  with  their  principles,  and  w 
admitted  a  member  amongst  them.    When  si 

young,  he  married  Margaret   ,  and  remov 

with  her  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  wit! 
the  limits  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

A  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  so 
after  committed  to  him,  in  which  he  laboured 
be  faithful.  "  By  keeping  low,  and  humble,  a 
attending  thereto,  he  became  an  able  minister, 
had  a  particular  gift  in  emoting  the  Scriptures,  a 
explaining  them  clearly."  He  first  appears  as 
representative  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minist 
in  1727.  His  travels  in  the  ministry,  althou 
quite  frequent,  appear  to  have  been  very  mi 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly  Me 
ing,  and  that  of  Maryland.  Indeed,  there  appe 
to  have  been  seldom  a  year  passed,  in  which  he 
not  attend  some  of  the  large  general  meetings 
worship,  particularly  those  held  in  Delaware 
Maryland. 

His  wife  having  deceased,  he,  about  1733  or  17 
married  Dowry  Dewis,  in  the  words  of  his  me> 
rial,  "  a  virtuous,  steady,  serviceable  Friend,  i 
well  esteemed  minister."  Feeling  his  mind  drt 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Duck  Creek,  Will 
Hammons  removed  thither  with  his  family,  ab 
the  year  1738.  Here  "  his  service  was  very  c 
siderable,  being  well  qualified  for  the  disciplini 
the  church,  and  very  exemplary  in  attending  m 
ings,  and  an  humble  waiter  therein.  Divers,  wil 
the  bounds  of  our  Monthly  Meeting,  were  couvid 
by  his  ministry,  and  others,  convinced  bef 
were  further  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  go 
thereby." 

Amongst  those  convinced  by  his  ministry, 
themselves  became  eminent  ministers,  we  i 
mention  Susanna  Hales,  whose  life  we  have 
ready  given,  and  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  better  kn< 
as  Elizabeth  Ashbridge. 

His  memorial  continues,  "  He  lived  in  a  pu 
place,  so  that  he  had  much  of  Friends'  comp: 
and  was  very  hearty  in  entertaining  them."- 
valuable  wife  does  not  appear  to  have  1 
long  at  Duck  Creek,  and  in  the  year  1752, 
married  Lydia  Mendenhall,  widow  of  Benja 
Mendenhall,  another  valuable  minister.  She 
ceased,  after  living  with  him  about  four  moij 
making  a  happy  close,  sustained  by  the  unshf 
assurance  that  her  day's  work  had  been  dot 
the  day  time. 

After  this  dispensation  of  sorrow,  William  H  1 
mons  appears  to  have  remained  mostly  at  b< 
But  in  the  fall  of  1754,  he  once  more  attended 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Cecil,  Choptank  and  I  J 
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Creek,  accompanied  to  the  two  first  by  his  friend, 
John  Scarborough. 

This  was  his  closing  service.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  ensuing  Fourth  month,  being  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  permitted  to  close  his  earthly  career 
in  peace.  Many  Friends  and  others,  who  had  ho- 
noured and  respected  him  whUst  living,  attended  his 
body  to  its  last  resting  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  live  Managers  of  the  Adelphi 
School  for  Coloured  Children. 
To  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  poor  children." 
The  Managers  report, — That  the  schools  have 
been  visited  according  to  appointment  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  say  they  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  the  period  of  the  last 
annual  statement.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  introduction  of  desks  into  the  infant  school 
in  place  of  the  gallery  of  raised  benches  formerly 
used.  The  children  are  thereby  separated  further 
from  each  other,  affording  less  opportunity  for 
interference  and  the  greater  convenience  for  wri- 
ting is  manifested  by  the  increasing  inprovement 
in  that  respect.  A  few  of  the  children,  however, 
are  too  small  to  sit  at  desks,  and  these  have  seats 
convenient  for  them.  The  alteration  has  been 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  §105. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Girls  school  and  a  corresponding  change 
is  evinced  by  the  children  in  attention  to  their  stu- 
dies as  well  as  progress  therein. 

The  only  change  in  the  teachers  during  the 
past  year  was  in  the  principal  of  the  Girls'  school, 
the  former  having  resigned,  the  present  one  com- 
menced in  the  Third  month,  and  her  care  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  managers. 

As  all  the  teachers  attend  the  Northern  district 
meeting  it  was  deemed  proper  to  vacate  the  schools 
on  the  day  of  that  monthly  meeting,  to  enable  them 
to  attend  it. 

Donations  having  been  received  from  several 
contributors  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition 
to  the  Library,  78  volumes  have  been  added  to  it, 
and  876  books  loaned  to  the  scholars  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  interest  the 
children  take  therein. 

87.25  have  been  expended  for  shoes  for  the 
most  destitute  of  the  children  last  winter,  who  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  for  want,  of  them. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  the  infant  school 
is  1703,  of  whom  259  were  re-admissions.  Class 
list,  75 ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  56. 

In  the  Girls'  school  registered  1033,  of  whom  300 
were  re- ad  missions.  Class  list,  56  ;  average  atten 
dance  for  the  year,  36. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  these  schools 
for  poor  coloured  children  have  not  sufficient  in- 
come for  their  support,  but  depend  on  donations  for 
their  continuance.  Although  this  is  not  a  time  of 
great  abundance,  we  hope  they  will  feel  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  their  contributions  to  this 
interesting  concern. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

Edward  Sharpless,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1857. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Clerk — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lippincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark 
Balderston,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Benj.  H.  Pitfield, 
Joseph  S.  Elkington,  Edwd.  Sharpless,  Jabez 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  Caleb  Wood,  and  J.  Wistar  Evans. 
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Luther. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  from  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  present,  there  have 
always  been  false  brethren  in  the  church,  perils 
among  whom,  Paul  mentions  as  one  of  his  trials. 
Under  the  profession  of  a  godly  zeal,  great  light, 
and  high  authority,  men  have  arisen  in  the  church 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  gospel, 
misrepresenting  or  perverting  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  promoting 
its  spread  in  the  earth,  with  no  other  end  in  view. 
And  these  have  ever  been  able  to  find  sympathi- 
zers and  followers,  who  deluded  by  the  same  spirit 
of  unbelief,  have  stood  ready  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  breth- 
ren. 

At  a  period  of  great  darkness  in  the  visible 
church,  arose  Luther,  and  his  co-labourers  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  whose  doctrines  were  pervert- 
ed, and  the  end  of  their  labours  misapprehended. 
Because  of  their  desire  and  endeavour  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  power,  and  the  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  church, 
some  of  their  short-sighted  sympathizers,  and  over- 
zealous  followers,  were  led  to  adopt  the  narrow- 
minded  view  that  a  separation  was  aimed  at,  and 
therefore,  in  their  blindness  and  haste  they  pro- 
posed a  resort  to  violence  and  force,  saying,  "  we 
must  fall  upon  every  ungodly  practice  and  over- 
throw them  all  in  a  day.  We  must  form  a 
church,"  cried  they,  "  composed  of  saints  only  /" 
And  we  are  told  "  these  words  were  not  uttered 
in  vain,"  for  they  entered  the  churches,  and  des- 
troyed the  images  by  violence,  fearing  that  "  the 
caution  of  the  chiefs  would  compromise  the  refor- 
mation. To  judge  of  the  language  of  these  enthu- 
siasts, there  were  no  true  Christians  in  the  city 
where  they  resided  who  attacked  not  the  priest ; 
and  if  any  one  was  suspected  of  not  rejecting  all 
the  rites  of  the  church,  as  the  invention  of  the  devil, 
he  was  set  down  as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  There 
is  a  contagion  in  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
disease  continued  to  spread."  Luther  was  at  this 
time  far  from  this  scene  of  excitement ;  but  we  are 
told  that  "  all  the  terrors  of  Rome  were  nothing 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart.  The  Reformation 
had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own  bosom  more 
formidable  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  is  prey- 
ing upon  its  own  vitals,  and  that  doctrine  which 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  became  the 
occasion  of  fatal  disturbances  to  the  church." 

"  If  I  knew,"  he  once  said,  "  that  my  doctrine 
injured  one  man,  however  lowly  and  obscure,  I 
would  rather  die  ten  times  than  not  retract  it." 
And  now,  in  view  of  the  disorder  in  the  church, 
and  under  feelings  of  painful  anxiety,  he  was  led 
to  query  :  Can  such  be  the  end  of  this  great  re- 
formation ?  I  creep  in  deep  humility  to  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,"  said  he,  u  and  beseech  him  that  his  name 
may  remain  attached  to  this  work ;  and  that  if 
anything  impure  be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  re- 
member that  I  am  a  sinful  man."  When  told  of 
the  inspiration  of  these  new  prophets,  and  of  their 
sublime  communion  with  Cod,  he  says,  "  Ask 
these  prophets  whether  they  have  experenced 
those  spiritual  sufferings  and  that  death,  which  ac- 
company a  real  regeneration.  And  if  they  speak 
to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  do  not  believe  them, 
although  they  should  pretend  to  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  third  heaven." 

Luther  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  violence  and 
force  nor  seek  to  bring  about  a  separation  among 
the  members  of  the  church  ;  for  when  violence  was 
proposed  by  some,  who  had  not  yet  learned  that 
"  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure  then  peacea- 


ble, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy,"  he  expresses  his  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  effect  its  own  purposes,  say- 
ing, "It  is  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the 
world  has  been  subdued.  By  the  word  the  church 
has  been  saved  :  by  the  word,  also,  will  it  be  res- 
tored." And  at  another  time,  he  says,  "By  the 
word  must  we  overthrow  what  has  been  set  up  by 
violence.  I  will  not  make  use  of  force  against 
the  supertitious  and  unbelieving."  Referring  to 
an  observance  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed, he  says,  "  It  is  a  bad  thing.  God  is  oppo- 
sed to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  let  no 
one  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We  must  leave  the 
matter  in  God's  hands.  Let  us  preach;  the  rest 
belongs  unto  God.  At  another  time,  he  says,  "  I 
will  continue  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  this  preach- 
ing will  make  Rome  totter."  And  again,  "  I  will 
preach,  discuss  and  write;  but  I  will  constrain 
none,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act.  The  Holy 
Spirit,"  said  he,  "has  reserved  to  himself  the  work 
of  renewing,  vivifying,  preserving  and  increasing 
the  unity  of  the  church,"  whereby  it  is  shown  that 
he  did  not  seek  or  wish  to  destroy  it,  and  that  his 
confidence  was  where  we  profess  ours  to  be,  in  our 
endeavours  to  promote  it. 

After  explaining  to  one  of  his  contemporaries 
the  meaning  of  saving  righteousness,  he  says,  "  If 
thou  firmly  believest  those  things,  as  it  is  thy  duty, 
receive  thy  brethren  who  are  still  ignorant  and  in 
error,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  received  thee.  Bear 
with  them  patiently.  Make  their  sins  thine  own ; 
and  if  thou  hast  any  good  thing,  impart  it  to  them. 
It  is  a  deplorable  righteousness  that  cannot  bear 
with  others,  because  it  finds  them  wicked,  and 
which  thinks  only  of  seeking  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  instead  of  doing  them  good  by  long-suffer- 
ing, prayer  and  example.  If  thou  art  the  lily  and 
the  rose  of  Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling-place  is 
among  thorns.  Only  take  care,  lest  by  thy  im- 
patience, by  thy  rash  judgments  and  thy  secret 
pride,  thou  dost  not  thyself  become  a  thorn.  Christ 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  If  he  had 
desired  to  live  only  among  the  good,  and  to  die 
for  those  only  wlw  loved  him,  for  whom  would 
he  have  died,  and  among  whom  would  he  have 
lived  V 

Thus,  we  see  that  Luther  was  a  Christian  and  no 
Pharisee  or  bigot,  whatever  other  weaknesses  and 
faults  he  may  have  had  or  committed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  church. 
While  he  stood  opposed  to  the  works  and  fruits  of 
wickedness,  he  desired  and  sought  the  reformation 
of  the  sinner,  and  did  not  choose  to  desert  his 
post,  as  a  watchman  and  gosp>el  labourer,  to  escape 
the  suffering  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  contend- 
ing with  the  ignorant  and  superstitious;  some  of 
whom  were  among  his  sympathizers  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  who  resorted  to  violence ;  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  say,  "  Satan  being  unable  to  attack 
us  from  without,  desires  to  injure  us  from  within. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  It  is  neither  by  wisdom 
nor  by  [force]  that  the  renovation  of  the  church 
will  be  accomplished,  but  by  humble  prayers  of 
faith,  that  puts  Christ  on  our  side."  And  he  en- 
treats a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  the  foregoing  lan- 
guage was  addressed,  as  follows: — "My  dear 
friend,  unite  thy  prayers  with  mine,  for  fear  the 
wicked  spirit  should  make  use  of  this  small  spark 
to  kindle  a  great  conflagration ;"  thereby  mani- 
festing his  confidence  in  wrestling  of  spirit,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  favour  and  help  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  unity,  peace 
and  order  therein,  which  are  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness, and  the  end  for. which  we  profess  to  la- 
bour. 
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For  "  The  Friund." 

Tli e  Position  of  Women. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

Whilst  it  is  cause  of  rejoicing  (to  every  one  who 
has  a  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  our  race)  that 
the  tendency  of  Christian  civilization  is  to  advance 
woman  to  the  position  designed  for  her  by  her 
Creator,  it  is  well  to  have  a  care,  lest,  in  aiding 
this  progress,  we  become  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten. 

Her  true  position  is  described  by  the  pen  of 
Moses,  with  a  clearness  and  sublimity  of  truth, 
which  have  nat  been  approached  by  any  other  le- 
gislator or  philosopher.  The  description  speaks 
for  itself  to  minds  imbued  in  reverence  for  Divina 
harmony,  with  a  force  that  can  hardly  be  increased 
by  the  aid  of  other  language.  See  Gen.  i.  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30  and  31.  Prophetic  vision  doubt- 
less extended  far  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of 
some  modern  critics,  even  to  that  image  which  is 
to  be  restored  through  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  man  and  the  woman  were  ad- 
dressed with  co-equal  application  of  dominion,  in 
the  pronoun  you.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
what  is  related  in  chap.  ii.  20,  &c,  is  only  a  more 
full  description  of  what  is  concisely  related  in  chap, 
i.  27,  28.  What  a  scope  is  here  depicted  for 
philanthropy  and  progression,  under  the  guidance 
of  pure  Christianity!  here  shall  male  and  female, 
in  the  spheres  of  their  several  duties,  harmonious- 
ly co-operate  unto  that  consummation,  wherein 
M  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

The  24th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  ends  thus, 
"they  shall  be  one  flesh" — i.  e.  one  in  two  sepa- 
rate bodies ;  whatever  may  be  said  of  unmarried 
persons,  this  is  sufficient  to  put  forever  at  rest 
(amongst  all  who  aim  to  come  up  to  the  Christian 
standard,)  the  antagonisms  regarding  the  line  of 
authority,  and  of  right  between  husband  and  wife; 
for,  consistent  with  this  record  of  Moses,  are  the 
declarations  of  our  Saviour  himself — Mark  x.  3 
to  9,  inclusive  : — "  What  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder." 

In  the  fourteenth  number  of  "The  Friend," 
article  "  Position  of  Women,"  third  paragraph,  it 
i-  Stated  that  amongst  the  Israelites,  women  were 
"  l/ie  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
quoted  perhaps  as  a  common  phrase ;  but  it  has 
relation  to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  beginning  of 
that  paragraph,  exemplifying  it,  to  prove  that  the 
"  political  compact"  of  the  Jews  constituted  women 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  because 
they  were  "physically  w  aker  than  men."  Does 
this  appear  in  any  thing  from  Genesis  to  Leviticus 
inohurrel  Does  the  dignified,  the  chaste,  and 
generous  demeanor  of  Rebecca  with  her  pitcher  at 
the  well,  towards  the  messenger  of  Abraham,  or 
nny  part  of  the  striking  record  of  that  embassy, 
r  1 1 -■  in  us  any  just  suspicion  of  servitude  in  her 
position  1  Rachel,  too,  the  beloved  of  Jacob,  was 
a  drawer  of  water  and  a  shepherdess;  and  both 
the  language  and  poetic  imagery  of  the  11th,  12th, 
13th,  11th  and  1'itli  verses  of  lien,  xxiv.,  and 
other  passages,  plainly  indicate  the  custom  of  fe- 
males being  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks,  and  with 
their  pitcher*  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patriarchal  family  :  these  were  employments  suited 
to  the  free  treading  woman  of  that  early  age  ami 
mild  climate,  before  degrading  fashion  had  robbed 
her  of  her  native,  clastic  grace  and  strength. 
Such  customs  by  no  means  attacli  slavery  to 
women  as  a  class,  neither  does  that  of  grinding 
corn,  as  it  was  suited  to  their  inferior  strength. 

We  do  not  find  any  women  among>t  the  70,(100 
burden-bearers  and  the  80,000  hewers  in  the  moun- 
tains, preparatory  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 


temple ;  yet  we  might  imagine  that  women  were 
properly  engaged  in  preparing  corn  for  such  com- 
panies of  workmen,  especially  in  the  lack  of  those 
facilities  of  machinery  and  steam-power  so  com- 
mon in  our  day. 

If  the  quotation  referred  to  was  intended  to  say 
that  women  were,  as  a  class,  more  subjected  to 
servitude  than  men,  it  will  not  be  borne  out  by 
facts  and  usages,  as  noted  in  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  defining  that  condition  and  the  class 
of  persons  brought  into  it,  viz.  in  Josh.  ix.  23 
the  offices  of  hewer*  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
were  decreed  to  the  Gibeonites,  for  their  craft  in 
making  a  league  with  Israel ;  and  by  Deut.  xx. 
14,  xxi.  10,  together  with  many  other  passages, 
it  appears  that  captives  in  war  were  the  earliest 
and  most  common  class  of  persons  in  servitude  : 
by  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Isaiah  1.  1  ;  Matt,  xviii.  25, 
that  insolvent  debtors  were  another  class ;  by 
Ex.  xxii.  3 ;  Neh.  v.  4,  5,  that  thieves  were 
another;  by  Ex.  xxi.  16,  and  Deut.  xxiv.  7, 
that  stolen  persons  were  another ;  but  the  penal- 
ty of  death  was  affixed  to  the  man-stealer;  by 
Gen.  xiv.  14;  xv.  3;  xvii.  23,  and  xxi.  10,  that 
descendants  from  a  married  slave  were  another; 
and  by  Lev.  xxv.  39,  that  self-sold  brethren  were 
bondmen,  but  could  not  be  held  longer  than  six 
years.  These  things  are  not  brought  to  view  in  a 
spirit  of  disputation,  but  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
our  opinions  of  the  manners  of  ages  long  past, 
which  ought  in  justice  to  be  tried  by  contemporary 
standards.  But  even  by  the  standards  of  this 
go.spel  day,  many,  alas  !  how  many,  of  this  nation 
come  far  short  of  the  Jews  in  legislative  and  prac- 
tical security  for  these  classes,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  Witness  the  justice 
and  fellow-feeling  exhibited  in  Ex.  xx.  10;  Ex. 
xxi.  20,  26,  27;  and  Deut.  xii.  18,  xvi,  11.  Is 
it  not  admirable,  that  where  might  could  have 
made  the  right,  (as  in  most  of  the  intercourse  of 
those  early  ages  it  could,)  might  was  wisely  res- 
trained. And  does  not  our  respect  for  the  Mosaic 
code  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  our  under- 
standing of  it,  aud  of  its  working  in  detail  for  the 
ends  designed  by  it  ?  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
demnation of  it  proceeds  more  from  ignorance  or 
short-sightedness  than  from  any  just  aim  in  re- 
formers to  make  men  better  by  showing  how  bad 
our  ancestors  were.  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,"  was  said  by  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  all  progress  to  good,  and  of  all  strength 
to  do  good. 

In  No.  16  of  "  The  Friend,"  is  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  M.  Fuller,  viz.  "we  would  have  every 
path  laid  opeu  to  woman  as  freely  as  to  man ;" 
this  carried  out  would  abolish  every  distinction  in 
the  aims  and  offices  of  the  two,  and  is  very  little 
short  of  saying  that  a  woman  should  be  a  man. 
This  far-stretching  sentiment  is  not  precisely  in- 
dorsed either  by  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend,"  or 
by  the  reviewer  of  the  works  quoted  from ;  the 
reviewer  oilers  a  comment  thus:  "between  man 
•inil  wife  the  latter  should  submit  to  the  former  as! 
a  general  rule,  where  a  compromise  is  impossible" 
&c. ;  this  is  only  an  expletive  it  is  admitted,  but' 
the  force  of  the  argument  depends  on  the  truth  of 
that  expletive*  How  does  it  read  alongside  the 
fifth  of  Ephesians,  from  the  23d  to  the  33d  verse 
inclusive  !  and  Col.  hi.  18;  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  5,  6. 
The  expres>ion  "  as  it  is  fit"  is  nearer  to  ''  com- 
]  i  nii-e''  and  "expedient"  than  any  other  in  the 
texts  quoted  above,  but  the  different  contexts  will 
not  warrant  such  latitude  of  generalizing  and 
compromising  being  given  to  those  four  words.  If 
rabmianoa  on  the  part  of  any  is  considered  a  duty 
only  a>  a  general  rule,  and  ouly  where  compromise 
\*  impossible,  the  practical  operation  would  be  more 


in  looking  for  exceptions  and  compromise,  than  for 
the  general  rule  of  submission.  That  every  path 
should  be  laid  open  to  women  as  freely  as  to  men 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  he  advised  that  wives  should  "  be  keepers  at 
home,"  "guide  the  house,"  &c.  Admit,  however, 
an  equality  of  right  to  every  path ;  is  there  not 
more  than  "  a  slight  consideration" — is  it  not 
"  more  expedient  for  the  common  welfare  of  so- 
ciety"— for  woman  to  work  her  part  of  the  great 
work  of  philanthropy  at  home — there  to  be  "thej 
guardian  and  developer  of  the  human  body  in 
infancy,  and  the  educator  of  the  human  mind" 
thus  aiming  the  axe  of  her  influence  at  the  root  of 
error,  and  fostering  virtue  where  it  most  needs  to 
be  fostered,  than  to  attempt  that  work  in  every 
path — at  the  ballot-box,  the  juror's  bench,  the  le- 
gislature, the  legal  and  political  forums,  or  amongst 
the  executive  bands  of  presidents,  governors,  judges, 
sheriffs,  jailors,  hangmen  and  constables?  The 
sentiment  goes  very  far ;  and  as  covetousness  is  of 
the  common  gender,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  emo 
luments  and  notoriety  of  either  of  these  "paths' 
would  be  too  insignificant  to  tempt  female  am 
bition.  Who  would  wish  to  see  his  mother,  his 
sister,  or  his  wife  in  any,  even  the  best  of  them 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  human  morals  shall 
have  become  so  far  refined  as  to  render  either  of 
them  fit  for  woman,  her  public  aid  in  reform  and 
statesmanship  will  hardly  be  needed.  It  is  well 
known  and  freely  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  want 
of  abilities  natural  and  acquired  in  woman,  which 
unfits  her  for  those  stations ;  as  teacher  of  youth 
and  minister  of  the  gospel  she  possesses  qualifica 
tions  which  have  been  eminently  blessed  to  many 
but  if  it  were  once  admitted  that  her  sphere  of 
duty  lay  in  some  of  all  those  "  paths"  also,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  her  usefulness  in  the  others  for  which 
she  is  peculiarly  qualified,  would  be  greatly  lei 
sened,  and  fewer  still  would  rise  up  to  "  call  her 
blessed." 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  First  mo.  1st,  1858. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Our  Homes. 

"  My  boy,  thou  wilt  dream  that  the  world  is  fair, 
And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam  ; 
And  thou  must  go;  but  never,  when  there, 
Forget  the  light  of  Home. 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright, 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night, 

When  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  Home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  vestal  fire  ; 
'Twill  burn,  'twill  burn  for  ever  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest  tost, 

And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam, 
But  when  sails  are  shivered,  and  rudder  lost, 

Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home." 

From  the  amusement  of  leisure  hours,  and  the 
returns  of  the  birth  day  memorials,  the  author  ol 
Legh  Richmond's  Domestic  Portraiture  says,  "  I 
pass  on  to  notice  my  friend's  care  and  extreme! 
anxiety  to  keep  his  young  people  from  dangerous 
associates.  To  choose  suitable  companions,  is  not 
less  difficult  for  a  christian  parent,  than  to  provide 
useful  recreations  for  them.  The  peculiar  talent.' 
of  L.  Richmond  enabled  him  to  supply  abundant 
materials  for  the  employment  of  leisure  hours  ;  and 
his  strong  affection  for  his  children  rendered  that 
a  pleasure  which  to  many  would  have  been  an 
irksome  duty.  He  made  himself  not  only  a  pro- 
fitable but  a  suitable  aud  an  interesting  coinpanior 
to  them.  They  felt  no  discontent  at  the  strict  et 
elusion  of  other  intimacies,  to  which  there  was  but  j  I 
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Lone  exception,  in  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Lis 
kparish,  who  studied  under  the  same  tutor,  and  who 
Iwas  ever  admitted  with  affectionate  esteem  and 
■confidence  into  his  family  party.  Probably  L. 
Ili.'s  marked  anxiety  on  this  point  may  be  traced 
[in  part  to  the  unhappy  career  of  his  eldest  son,  on 
[whom  he  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  bad  influence 
lin  a  corrupt  associate.  So  inflexibly  did  he  adhere 
Ito  his  rule,  that  he  allowed  no  intercourse  what- 
ever with  other  families,  except  under  his  own 
Iwatchful  eye  and  diligent  superintendence.  He 
Ijven  declined  invitations  from  personal  relatives 
Itvhoru  he  dearly  loved,  and  with  whom  he  himself 
liept  up  a  friendly  correspondence.  It  was  his  fixed 
l.'esolve  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  interest  and 
|:ven  courtesy,  although  he  might  thereby  expose 
liimself  to  censure  and  misapprehension — rather 
lhan  bring  his  children  under  an  influence,  which 
lie  feared  might  be  injurious  to  them.  When  some 
|)f  them  were  nearly  grown  up,  he  exercised  the 
lame  vigilance,  and  regarded  with  suspicion  every 

•ircutustance  from  which  he  apprehended  possible 

njury." 

.  "  He  used  to  say,  '  My  dear  friends  and  rela- 
tions are  amiable  and  highly  respectable.  I  have 
treat  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  hind  intentions 
iud  good  offices ;  but  I  cannot  tell  what  my  chil- 
Iren  may  meet  with  in  a  style  of  life  so  different 
from  mine.  One  fatal  hour  may  undo  years  of 
nstruction,  and  give  me  endless  perplexity.  I  have 
uffered  enough  from  sending  a  child  from  home.'  " 
"  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  expressed 
n  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  R.,  who  had  asked 
\'n  advice  before  she  consented  to  allow  one  of  his 
laughters  to  accompany  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  undoubted  piety,  into  Devon,  to  spend  a 
rinter  there."  *  *  Our  friend  was  at  that  time 
ti  Scotland. 

"  My  dear  love, — In  common  with  my  own  pa- 
ients,  I  have  ever  had  strong,  very  strong  objec- 
ions  to  allow  my  children  to  visit  anywhere  with- 
ut  one  of  their  parents  ;  and  through  life  I  have 
een  and  lamented  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
juperintendence,  and  the  absence  of  those  who  are 
luost  concerned  in  guarding  against  the  mischief 
•f  association  with  other  families.    As  a  general 
ule,  therefore,  I  have  always  objected  to  it  from 
onscientious  motives,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions, 
nd  I  readily  admit  that  the  case  in  question  may 
*e  one  of  them.  *    *  I  wish  to  make  home  the 
rand  centre  of  attraction,  affection  and  comfort. 
|  ou  know  from  this  year's  experience,  how  ready 
I J  am  to  give  our  girls  the  advantage  of  seeing  life ; 

ut  I  cannot  think  that  the  withdrawing  the  pa- 
rent's eye  would  increase  the  advantages  of  a  jour- 
[  ey.  Never  is  that  eye  and  ear  so  necessary  as  at 
I  uch  an  age.  I  would  infinitely  rather  undertake  the 
Responsibility  attached  to  possible  and  contingent 
vils,  which  might  occur  under  the  vigilant  and 
lender  superintendence  of  parents,  than  those  which 
|  light  arise  from  the  connexions  and  habits  formed, 
I  rhen  that  restraint  is  withdrawn.  I  perfectly  ac- 
i  jord  with  you  in  wishing  our  dear  children  to  gain 
Jjd vantages  from  associating  with  our  various  chris- 
!  an  friends,  and  am  acting  daily  on  your  own 
J  leas.  But  I  see  more  and  more  daily,  how  ex- 
J  pedingly  desirable  my  own  presence  is,  and  that 
J  jntiuually.  But  when  the  will  of  God  is  ex- 
J  ressed  in  regard  to  health,  &c,  and  the  path  of 
J  |uty  is  thereby  clearly  pointed  out  to  me,  you 
Hut  not  suppose  me  to  be  either  indifferent  or  po- 
I  tive.  At  the  same  time  I  see  mountains  of  d iffi- 
|iity  in  deciding  out  of  numerous  requests  which 
j  >  accept,  and  which  to  refuse." 
\  "  I  approve  your  plan  for  Wilberforce ;  I  do 
,!  { ot  oppose  your  wishes  for  Mary — I  only  pause — 
I  it  I  much  admire  your  sentiments,  and  taking 


both  body  and  mind  into  consideration,  hope  it 
may  be  the  will  of  God." 

"Farewell,  dear  love.  Cherish  a  comfortable 
spirit — do  not  mistrust  God — let  not  your  soul  be 
disquieted  within  you — look  kindly  on  Providence, 
and  hopefully  on  events,  and  ever  regard  me  as 
your  faithful  Legh." 

 "  It  is  possible  his  feelings  were  morbidly 

acute  on  occasions,  and  his  extreme  anxiety  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  often  proved  in- 
jurious to  himself,  for  he  sometimes  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  in  expectation  of  an  ordinary  visit  on 
the  morrow. 

 "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  friend's 

judgment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect,  admire 
and  love  the  holy  integrity,  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  openness  of  object  in  the  man  of  God,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  his  purity  of  motive  has  been 
recorded  in  heaven,  and  will  be  owned  on  earth 
after  many  days.  Whatever  worldly  advantages, 
supposed  or  real,  may  have  been  lost  to  his  family 
from  the  steady  application  of  religious  principle, 
however,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  an  abundant  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  by  that  Being  whose  bless- 
ing invariably  attends  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  who  has  promised  '  Him 
that  honoureth  me,  I  will  honour.'  " 
Perm.,  First  1110.  13th,  1858. 

It  is  more  easy  to  be  wise  for  others  than  ourselves. 


THE  FRIEND, 


FIRST  MONTH  30,  1858. 


We  had  intended  to  give  our  views  more  fully 
respecting  some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
article  on  the  "  Position  of  Women;"  brought  to 
a  close  in  our  last  number  :  but  alter  perusing  the 
communication  from  Chester  County,  which  we 
insert  to  day,  we  apprehend  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  will  think  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently 
canvassed  in  our  journal.  We  should  not  be  willing 
to  entertain  in  our  columns  any  controversy  on  the 
disputed  points.  We  may,  however,  take  this  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  to  us  it  has  always  appeared  a  fatal 
error  in  all  the  plans  or  propositions  for  elevating  the 
position  of  women,  to  attempt  to  drag  her  into  the 
arena  of  public  life. 

We  are  told  directly  from  the  Creator  himself, 
that  the  woman  was  created  for  the  man,  to  be  his 
helpmeet;  and  therefore  she  is  in  no  wise  his  in- 
ferior, for  what  she  may  lack  in  one  point,  is  made 
up  in  another.  But  in  the  divine  economy,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  exemplified  by  the  almost  uniform  experience  of 
mankind,  since  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  garden  of 
Eden,  woman's  proper  sphere  of  action  is  within 
the  domestic  and  social  circle.  We  speak  not,  of 
course,  with  reference  to  her  ministration  in  the 
church.  The  conformation  of  her  brain,  and  her 
whole  physical  constitution  are  moulded  so  as  to 
develope  with  most  efficiency  those  intellectual 
powers  and  moral  feelings,  which  act  with  greatest 
force  and  secure  the  happiest  results  within  that 
circle.  There  is  adaptation,  but  not  inferiority  ; 
for  the  prize  to  be  striven  for  there,  rcquiries  no 
less  mental  or  moral  power  and  training,  than  that 
which  stimulates  man  in  his  wider  but  not  more 
important  sphere.  The  sphere  of  action  beiug 
then,  to  a  certain  extent  different,  and  each  sex 
being  endowed,  by  the  omniscient  Creator,  with 
reference  to  the  duties  to  be  filled  and  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  it  must  always  be  a.  false  step 
which  systematically  thrusts  either  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  other,  and  we  apprehend  that  as  true 
Christian  civilization  advances,  and  woman  comes 


more  generally  to  understand  and  rightly  employ 
the  "  high  capacious  powers"  that  are  "  folded  up" 
within  her,  she  will,  with  equal  step  turn  away 
from  the  scenes  of  public  competition  and  debate, 
where  the  sterner,  less  sensitive,  and  less  pliant  sex 
is  urging  forward  political  reform,  or  contending 
for  the  mastery  over  each  other. 

As  regards  the  propriety  of  and  necessity  for 
multiplying  the  means  by  which  women,  dependent 
on  their  own  exertions,  may  acquire  comparative 
independence,  by  more  easily  earning  the  income 
that  will  allow  them  to  command  the  comforts  of 
life,  whether  that  be  by  a  more  perfect  system  of 
education,  by  opening  the  way  for  them  to  engage 
in  more  various  handicrafts,  or  inducing  them  to 
occupy  stations  which  give  full  scope  to  their  men- 
tal endowments,  while  they  are  screened  from  the 
vititating  influence  of  public  life,  we  fully  assent  to 
it.  Not  a  little  has  already  been  done  to  effect 
this,  and  we  trust  the  good  work  will  go  on,  re- 
stricted only  by  that  organic  law  which  limits  the 
sex  to  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  working  evil  to  it,  and  to  man. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 

The  London  money  market  continued  to  grow  easier, 
and  there  was  still  a  daily  influx  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Bank  returns,  for  the  week  ending  on 
the  6th,  show  an  increase  of  bullion  of  £1,188,232,  the 
total  amount  held  being  £12,643,193,  an  increase  of  five 
and  a  quarter  millions  in  the  space  of  five  weeks.  Over 
£700,000  in  gold  was  known  to  be  on  the  way  from 
Australia.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  reduced  from 
8  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  a  further  reduction 
was  expected  soon  to  be  made.  Business  at  Manchester 
had  improved,  the  number  of  hands  working  full  time 
in  the  cotton  mills  being  largely  on  the  increase.  Seve- 
ral more  heavy  failures,  in  Glasgow  and  London,  were 
announced.  Renewed  efforts  had  been  made  to  force 
the  Leviathan  steamer  into  the  river,  which  resulted  in 
an  advance  of  about  twelve  feet.  Consols  had  advanced 
to  95. 

The  news  from  India  shows  that  the  final  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  is  not  so  nearly  accomplished  as  1he  Bri- 
tish people  recently  hoped.  In  various  parts  of  India, 
the  rebellion  was'  still  active.  In  Oude,  Rohilcund  and. 
other  localities,  the  British  forces  were  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  their  ground.  On  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month, 
a  battle  took  place  between  General  Windham's  division 
and  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  in  which  the  English  were 
defeated  with  a  heavy  loss.  In  a  subsequent  engage- 
ment with  the  forces  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  mu- 
tineers were  routed  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage.  General  Havelock,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity,  courage  and  skill 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  died  on  the  25th  of 
Eleventh  month,  of  disease  induced  by  anxiety,  expo- 
sure and  excessive  fatigue. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week,  were 
50,000  bales.  The  stock  in  port  was  390,000  bales  in- 
cluding 190,000  American.  The  following  were  the 
closing  quotations  : — Fair  Orleans,  6|rf. ;  middling,  do. 
Ojrf. ;  fair  Uplands,  6{'rf. ;  middling,  do.  6|rf.  Bread- 
stuffs  nearly  unchanged. 

The  French  ministerial  organ  hints  that  France  will 
not  stop  the  newly  revived  slave  trade.  A  negotiation 
is  said  to  be  going  on  between  the  Bank  of  France  and 
the  National  Discount  office,  for  the  advance  of  60,000,- 
000  francs  to  Paris  merchants  on  the  security  of  goods 
in  store.  Trade  in  Lyons  was  reviving,  and  a  better 
demand  had  sprung  up  in  the  silk  markets  of  the  south 
of  France.  The  weather  has  been  severely  cold  in  some 
parts  of  France.  The  rivers  Loire  and  Cher  were  com- 
pletely frozen.  At  Paris,  many  of  the  people  were  en- 
joying the  sport  of  skating. 

Field  Marshal  Radetsky  died  at  Milan  on  the  5th  inst. 

Reschid  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  died  on  the 
0th  inst. 

The  rate  of  discount  at  Hamburg  had  fallen  to  3|  per 
cent. 

The  Swedish  government,  proposes  to  raise  a  loan  of 
between  £600,000  and  £700,000,  exclusively  for  the  re- 
lief of  such  members  of  the  commercial  body  as  may  be 
able  to  deposit  security,  and  give  full  evidence  of  their 
solvency. 

The  Espana  of  Madrid,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article 
on  President  Buchanan's  message,  expresses  the  opinion 
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that  the  Spanish  govcrnmment  will  continue  firm  in  its 
refusal  to  grant  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  in  the 
affair  of  the  El  Dorado,  since  no  insult  had  hecn  commit- 
ted, and  that  it  will  energetically  reject  the  insulting  pro- 
position relative  to  Cuba. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Circassians  have  attacked  and 
massacred  1200  of  the  Russian  garrison  at  Adekou. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  is  posi- 
tively informed  that  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Pekin  has  arranged  that  after  the  squadron  shall 
have  taken  up  a  position  before  Canton,  a  final  sum- 
mons shall  be  addressed  to  the  Chinese  government. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  formality  was  to  have  com- 
menced on  the  iGth  of  Eleventh  month. 

All  hopes  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  have  disappeared.  His  intellect  is  gone,  and  he 
is  a  mere  wreck.  Extraordinary  powers,  it  is  said,  will 
be  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Prussia  during  the  life  of 
the  King.  No  change  is  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
domestic  affairs  or  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

Accounts  from  Naples  of  the  2d,  state  that  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  there  almost  every  day.  In  the 
night,  between  the  1st  and  2d,  there  were  two  very 
sharp  shocks.    But  little  damage  was  done. 

UNIT KD  STATUS. — The  President  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  public  lands 
in  Iowa,  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  months  next.  The  Se- 
nate Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Senate,  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  regular 
force,  by  adding  two  full  companies,  to  each  of  the  existing 
regiments.  The  bill  proposes  an  addition  of  about  5000 
men  to  the  regular  army.  It  is  contemplated  by  the 
War  Department  to  organize  a  furce  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  operate  against  the  Mormons  from  that  quarter.  The 
war  expenses  of  the  coming  year  are  likely  to  be  enor- 
mously great.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  of  the.  present  year.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
Utah  expedition,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  Kansas.  The  bill  matured  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  reported  to  that  body, 
proposes  to  locate  the  railroad  between  the  Big  Sioux 
river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
road  shall  be  granted,  and  $12,500  per  mile  advanced  on 
the  completion  of  every  twenty-five  miles  till  $25,000,- 
000  shall  be  reached.  The  proceedings  of  Congress 
have  not  been  of  great  importance  the  past  week.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  agreed  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  pay  for  the  Amistad  negroes. 

Kansus. — The  official  returns  of  the  elections  held  in 
Kansas  on  the  2 1st  alt.  and  the  4th  inst.,  show  the  fol- 
lowing results :  The  vote  on  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion stood, — with  slavery,  6143;  without  slavery,  560. 
About  one  half  of  this  vote  is  alleged  to  be  fraudulent, 
.;  >•;.:  votes  having  been  polled  in  precincts,  containing 
not  over  a  thousand  inhabitants.  In  this  election  the 
Free  State  men  took  no  part.  At  that  held  on  the  4th 
inst.,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  Free  State  party 
voted,  they  elected  their  candidates  for  Governor,  and 
Congress,  anil  about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  A  large  vote  was  given  against  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  It  amounted  to  10,220  ;  some 
precincts  not  heard  from. 

Utah. — Despatches  from  Col.  Johnson  to  Eleventh  mo. 
30th,  have  been  received,  which  confirm  the  previous 
reports  of  excessive  suffering  and  great  loss  of  the 
draught  animals,  by  snow  storms,  cold  and  starvation. 
A  further  advance  towards  Salt  Lake  City  cannot  be 
made  without  a  new  supply  of  such  animals.  The  troops 
are  stated  to  have  borne  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  march  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  were  in 
good  health,  except  that  many  of  them  were  suffering 
from  frosted  feet. 

AT«M  York. — Mortality  last  week,  423.  The  foreign 
imports  at  New  York,  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  1858, 
amounted  to  $5,085,644,  being  six  millions  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  iu  1857,  and  eight  millions  less 
thin  in  I85B. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  184.  On  the  20th 
inst..  the  first  City  Passenger  Railway  in  Philadelphia 
went  into  operation.  The  road  extends  through  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets  the  entire  length  of  the  portions  of  the 
city,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  public  convenience. 

The  1'atmi  Hjlice. — There  were  1771  applications  for 
patents,  during  the  year  just  ended,  and  2:»10  were 
granted,  which  is  408  more  than  in  1850.  The  largest 
number  of  patents  was  granted  to  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  being  855  in  number  ;  to  Massachusetts,  421  ; 
to  Pennsylvania,  314. 

The  Florida  Reefs. — During  the  past  year.  50  accidents 
occurred  to  vcs-cls  on  the  reefs  near  Key  West,  of  which 
nine  were  totally  lost.  The  value  of  these  vessels  was 
$82.-i,tMMt,  and  that  of  their  cargoes  $1. The 


salvage  paid  by  the  Admiralty  court,  amounted  to 
$101,890. 

Hemming  Business. — Manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  were  compelled  to 
suspend  business  two  or  three  months  ago,  appear  one 
after  another,  gradually  to  be  getting  into  operation 
again,  making  it  probable  that  by  spring  the  operatives 
will  generally  be  employed  at  their  usual  avocations. 

Destructive  Fires. — Last  week  a  Public  School  build- 
ing in  Brooklyn  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  were 
nearly  900  children  in  it,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
in  the  excitement  attending  their  exit  from  the  building, 
six  boys  were  crushed  and  suffocated  by  their  com- 
panions. Several  others  sustained  severe  injuries. — On 
the  21st,  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $100,000. — On  the  22d,  a  large 
building  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  occupied  by  several  manu- 
facturers, was  destroyed.    Loss,  about  $100,000. 

Miscellaneous. —  Wheal  in  Canada. — The  Toronto  Co- 
lonist states  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  8,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  Canada  West,  awaiting  a  market. 

The  Steamer  Ariel,  which  left  Southampton,  for  New 
York,  on  the  31st  ult.,  not  having  been  since  heard  from, 
serious  fears  are  felt  that  she  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  lost  steamers. 

The  Death  Penalty.  —  The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Post 
states  that  not  a  single  murder  has  been  committed  in 
Rhode  Island  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  ca- 
pital punishment  has  been  abolished. 

Angora  Goats. — The  bark  Gay  Head  recently  landed  at 
Boston  nineteen  Angora  goats  and  three  sheep,  which 
were  imported  from  Turkey  for  the  U.  S.  government. 

New  York  Canals. — The  total  amount  of  tolls  collected 
on  all  the  New  York  State  canals,  in  the  year  1857,  was 
$2,045,000.  The  tolls  were  $702,000  less  than  in  1856, 
and  $1,590,380  less  than  in  1847.  The  railroads  have 
taken  a  large  part  of  the  business  from  the  canals. 

Massachusetts. — The  whole  number  of  births  during 
1857,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  was 
34,44  5  ;  the  number  of  deaths  was  20,734  ;  the  average 
duration  of  life  26.97.  The  number  of  marriages  for  the 
year  was  12,265. 

Fresh  Fish. — The  mildness  of  the  season  is  such  that 
many  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Potomac  are  in  active  ope- 
ration, and  doing  a  profitable  business  with  good  prices. 

Riches  of  Delhi. — A  soldier  writes  from  Delhi,  that 
probably  every  member  of  the  Guards  will  be  worth 
£1000,  when  he  reaches  England.  An  equal  division  of 
the  spoils  was  to  be  made,  which  exceeded  in  richness 
any  anticipations  heretofore  made. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Hannah  Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 
Saml.  W.  Lynde,  Ind.,  per  B.  Lowry,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
William  Birdsall,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  30,  and  for 
Edward  Ilealy,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  31,  and  S.  K.  Church,  C.  W., 
$2.25,  vol.  31 ;  from  James  Austin,  agt.,  Nant.,  for  E.  F. 
Gardner,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,  is 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Join,  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philud. 

Jos.  ScATTBEOOOD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Hoarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Juki.  Evans,  Oakdalc  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebknezkr  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaiuhn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistab,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 
"  The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  with 
soup,"  has  opened  its  house,  No.  21  Green's  court,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets, 
and  is  daily  (except  First-day  J  feeding  a  large  number 
of  the  destitute  and  needy.  The  demand  this  year  is 
great,  requiring  a  heavy  outlay,  and  donations  arc  re- 
spectfully solicited  from  the  benevolent.  They  may  he 
left  with  Jeremiah  Hacker,  Treasurer,  316  S.  Fourth 


street;  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  or  any  othei 
member  of  the  society. 


Married,  Eleventh  mo.  12th,  1857,  at  Friends'  Meet- 1 
ing,  London  Brittain,  Chester  county,  Owen  Evans,  o  I 
Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  and  Lydia  Thompson  il 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Beulah  C.  Thompson,  of  NeAAl 
Castle  county,  State  of  Delaware. 

 ■ — ,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Haddonfield,  on  Fifth  F 

day,  the  21st  inst.,  Samuel  C.  Taylor,  of  Bordentownlly 
and  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Woodward  II 
of  Moorestown,  all  of  New  Jersey.  \  ; 


Died,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Barzillai  French  ;  a  membe  1.. 
of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Mahoning  Co.»ffl 
Ohio,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

  suddenly,  at  her  residence  in  London  Groviij 

township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Eighth  month  20th,  18571 
Mary  L.  Passmore  ;  an  elder  and  overseer  of  New  Gar  11 
den  Monthly  Meeting  and  West  Grove  Particular  Meet  |n 
ing,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  The  vacancy  whiclfl 
the  removal  of  this  beloved  Friend  has  made  in  her  meet! 
ing  and  neighbourhood,  is  sensibly  felt  by  mmy.  Somj 
still  remember  the  close  trials  she  with  others  had  man  1 
years  ago,  in  defending  our  discipline  and  testimonieB™ 
against  innovations  then  attempted  to  be  made,  am«i 
sometimes  by  persons  in  the  ministry  whose  standinAi 
and  talents  had  previously  giveu  them  much  innuencifc 
Her  experience  in  this  labour  of  love,  it  is  believedB 
made  her  very  cautious  in  giving  applause  to  the  pooF 
instruments — and  of  latter  times  she  manifested  concerj 
on  that  account. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1857,  at  her  resil 

dence  in  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Lydia  HallociB 
This  beloved  Friend  removed  with  her  husband  an  Bit! 
family,  from  Peru  and  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  ShMy 
was  received  into  membership  amongst  Friends,  in  HiB^ 
26th  year  of  her  age,  and  exercised  her  valuable  gift  il 
the  ministry  about  thirty  years.    She  was  faithfully  dcB1" 
voted  to  the  support  of  the  excellent  testimonies  confeiBh 
red  upon  us  as  a  people ;  and  though  affliction  oftefc 
attended  the  discharge  of  duty  herein,  it  was  her  corMj 
cern  in  meekness  and  long-suffering  to  make  due  allowK 
ance  for  individuals,  who  diflered  from  her  in  judgment 
respecting  those   momentous  questions,  which  limBi1' 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  latter  time.    Being  exemplarBl 
in  her  family,  careful  and  guarded  in  her  conversaticJfc 
and  social  intercourse,  and  possessing  a  lively  gift  iu  tlm*. 
ministry,  her  labours  of  love,  though  searching,  nil 
of  a  healing  and  contriting  character,  often  reviving  anH 
re-animating  those  who  were  suffering  under  discouragiB3 
ment  at  a  prospect  of  the  peculiar  trials  of  the  presetBji 
day.    In  her  last  sickness,  she  was  mostly  confined  ■ 
the  house  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  her  mirHj 
was  deeply  engaged  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  slB' 
was  often  drawn  forth  to  speak  encouragingly  to  thoB" 
Friends  who  visited  her,  for  whom  and  for  all  other!*! 
she  entertained  a  deep  solicitude  that  preservation  migim 
be  experienced  by  dwelliug  in  humility,  and  an  increaBj 
ing  fruitfulness  known  iu  the  things  belonging  to  peauB, 
Her  sufferings  were  of  a  very  painful  nature,  proceedilH/ 
from  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  which  she  bore  with  christiiB5! 
resignation,  rejoicing  in  the  well  grounded  hope  of  tft 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  fruition,  when  the  earthly  tabcBj 
naele  should  be  dissolved.    She  was  often  heard  to  sniff 
that  "  she  had  not  a  pang  too  many ;"  at  one  time  )■ 
marking  that  "she  was  willing  to  endure  all,  for  by  I 
doing,  she  should  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  [I 
the  end  obtain  a  white  robe,  and  carry  palms  of  victoM: 
in  her  hands."    During  a  severe  attack  of  heniorrhauB] 
when  not  expecting  to  survive  many  hours,  she  said  tbH, 
"she  wanted  her  friends  everywhere  to  know  that  sB, 
died  in  (lie  full  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  trM' 
she  loved  the  whole  human  family."    A  short  time  tW 
fore  her  release,  she  remarked  to  a  friend  who  calledB4 
sec  her,  that  "she  was  very  near  her  end,  and  thatjA 
her,  the  change  would  be  a  glorious  one."    The  ahrkl.. 
expressions,  indicating  the  quiet,  resigned  and  bapFl 
-i  ii''  ol  her  mind,  during  her  sickness,  were  but  a  smV 
portion  of  those  of  a  like  character,  which  fell  from  HV 
lips,  being  often  drawn  forth  in  tender  love  and  pertinikA 
counsel  to  her  daughters,  who  attentively  waited  urjft. 
her.    She  retained  her  mental  faculties  unimpaired  dfl 
ing  her  sufferings,  for  which  favour  she  often  expreSflH 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  for  two  or  three  days  belief 
her  departure,  although  articulation  had  mostly  ccas  ,  I 
the  happy  expression  of  her  countenance  and  the  pen  -  j 
ful  feeling,  which  attended  the  sic  k  room,  indicated  I' 
she  witnessed  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy,  into  wh  • 
she  was  about  to  enter.    A  short  time  before  her  li  ' 
change,  she  took  an  all'eetionnte  leave  of  those  ahit  I 
her,  and  quietly  passed  away,  we  have  no  reason  a  ' 
doubt,  where  sighing  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 
Galilee,  Mount  of  Tabor,  second  letter. 
(Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ibor,  we  ascended  to  its  top.  Entirely  separate 
in  the  other  mountains,  which  are  seen  at  no 
fat  distance  around  it,  it  arises  out  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in 
I  cefal  and  solitary  beauty.  Taking  a  circuitous 
fte,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  steep- 
13  of  the  mountain,  we  were  enabled  to  ascend 
1  greater  part  of  the  way  on  horseback.  There 
la  number  of  such  winding  paths  leading  from 
albase  to  the  summit.  Selecting  that  which  com- 
Jjced  at  the  village  near  us,  we  followed  the 
flership  of  two  Arab  horsemen  whom  we  had 
|3n  as  guides,  and  who  seemed  to  find  in  the 
Jghness  and  steepness  of  the  ascent,  something 
fch.  harmonized  with  their  own  wild  andunregu- 
id  spirits.  Although  the  narrow  way  which  we 
Telled  was  rocky  and  difficult,  our  small  but 

*  trained  horses  had  been  so  much  accustomed 
>ach  rough  places,  that  the  ascent  was  comple- 
vin  a  little  less  than  an  hour.  The  sides  of  the 
Kntain  are  everywhere  covered  with  trees  and 
yps  of  bushes.  The  oak  tree  is  frequently  met 
A.    A  tall,  coarse  grass  grows  among  the  rocks. 

he  form  of  the  mountain  is  that  of  a  sugar-loaf 
r'f  a  truncated  cone  ;  and  standing  apart  from 
ilr  mountains,  and  being  clothed  with  trees  and 
%  age  to  its  top,  it  justifies,  in  its  appearance, 
;    celebrity  which  it  has  long  possessed.  Its 
•*ht  has  been  estimated  at  various  times  by  tra- 
|!'  Jrs.    It  rises  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
-  ^Mediterranean,  whose  waters  can  be  seen  from 
Jpp;  and  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  im- 
fiately  below  it.    From  the  irregular  and  rocky 
If  of  its  summit,  we  looked  directly  down  upon 
1  Ifents,  which  were  pitched  in  a  grove  of  olives 
,ljs  base.    The  mules  and  horses  of  our  little 

•  .H/an  were  fastened  under  the  trees.  At  a  little 
;-:Bnce  from  the  tents  the  ancient  Arab  village  of 
.  flirieh,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  was 
in^Bin  sight.  It  is  from  the  centre  of  this  village 
^'Jlthe  fresh  and  living  spring  of  Ain-El-Sherar 
:  <ji  out  its  contributions  to  fertilize  the  surround- 
;  gjlain,  and  to  swell  in  the  rainy  season,  the 

••p  of  the  Kishon. 
!«'  lie  summit  of  Tabor  is  an  oblong  plain,  nearly 
''jj  not  far  from  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  covered 
J^tall  grass,  shrubs  and  trees.    The  remains  of 
t  H  nt  fortifications  are  found  upon  it,  which  ap- 


pear to  have  been  originally  of  great  strength.  It 
appears  from  the  historical  writings  of  Josephus, 
who  held  a  military  command  in  Galilee,  that 
fortifications  were  erected  upon  this  summit  by  his 
own  orders,  with  a  view  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  arms  of  Vespasian.  It  had  probably  been  held 
as  a  military  position  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor  can 
hardly  be  exceeded  in  extent  and  beauty.  The 
region  where  the  Saviour  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life,  was  spread  out  in  its  length  and  breadth 
before  us.  In  the  eastern  direction,  and  at  a  few 
miles  distance,  is  the  little  Hermon ;  and  beyond 
it  the  celebrated  mountain  range  of  Gilboa.  The 
city  of  Nazareth,  not  distinctly  visible,  on  account 
of  being  shut  in  by  hills,  is  in  the  west,  and  only 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles.  The  sunken  valley  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  hills  and  valleys  around, 
is  distinctly  seen  in  the  north-east.  The  vast  plain 
of  Esdraelon  expanded  itself  at  our  feet.  Here  is 
the  city  of  Shunem.  Here  are  the  sites  of  Megiddo, 
Jezreel  and  Taanach.  Here  are  the  pathway  and 
the  waters  of  the  Kishon. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  remarkable  in  its  physi- 
cal features,  has  other  claims  upon  the  traveller's 
notice.  It  possesses  an  historical  celebrity  which 
attaches  to  few  other  places.  In  the  year  1799,  a 
fierce  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  French 
under  the  command  of  General  Kleber,  and  a 
Syrian  army  much  larger  in  numbers.  Kleber 
was  relieved  from  his  perilous  position,  and  the 
Turco-Syrian  army  was  defeated,  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Bonaparte,  who  thus  brought  his 
name,  which  fills  a  large  place  in  the  sanguinary 
and  disastrous  annals  of  men,  into  association  with 
the  names  and  places  of  biblical  history.  This 
plain,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  the  scene  of  the 
severe  contest  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  with 
which  the  readers  of  the  bible  are  familiar.  Barak 
seems  to  have  made  his  head-quarters  near  this 
mountain.  The  expressions  in  the  Scriptures  are  : 
— "  Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  ten 
thousand  men  with  him."  Sisera  was  defeated ; 
and  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
with  its  highly  poetic  allusions  to  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  and  "  the  ancient  river  of  Kishon,"  its 
eulogy  of  Jael,  and  its  graphic  description  of  the 
mother  of  Sisera,  celebrated  a  victory  which  gave 
rest  to  the  land  for  forty  years.  It  was  here  that 
the  Jewish  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  lost  his 
life,  in  a  contest  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt.  And  it  was  in  a  great  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa,  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain. 

The  story  of  the  last  battle  and  of  the  fall  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  has  a  peculiar  and  melancholy 
interest.  I  had  always  felt  the  affecting  sadness 
of  its  incidents,  and  my  presence  among  the  scenes 
where  their  death  occurred,  renewed  those  early 
feelings.  The  monarch  of  Israel,  standing  face  to 
face  with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  last  and  decisive 
hour  of  his  destiny,  experienced  in  his  want  of 
faith,  the  loss  and  want  of  that  moral  strength 
which  was  necessary  for  the  encounter.  And  what 
a  want — what  a  loss  was  this  !  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  must  believe  in  something.  Such  is 
the  innate  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  is 


placed  in  difficult  and  trying  circumstances,  that 
he  finds  it  a  strong  necessity  of  his  nature,  which 
compels  him  to  seek  some  support.  And  if  he  does 
not  trust  in  God,  he  will  naturally  and  almost  ne- 
cessarily look  round  for  something  else.  Saul 
had  ceased  to  place  confidence  in  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  went  to  seek  counsel  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  The  scene  of  this  remarka- 
ble and  unbelieving  visit  is  all  in  sight.  It  was 
here, — over  these  plains  and  around  these  moun- 
tains— that  the  humiliated  monarch,  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  in  the  mists  of  the  valley, 
found  his  way  to  her  mysterious  dwelling.  Strange 
was  the  vision  that  met  him.  The  earth  opened, 
and  an  "  old  man  came  up."  Terrible  was  the 
denunciation  which  was  uttered. 

"  Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye; 
His  hands  were  withered,  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  foot  in  bony  whiteness,  glittered  then, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke." 

The  poetry  of  the  English  bard  has  not  exceed- 
ed the  simple,  but  sublime  and  terrific  statement 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  deep  astonishment  and  sorrow  the  Jewish 
king  arose  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  had 
fallen  prostrate.  He  went  back  to  the  foot  of 
Gilboa,  where  his  soldiers  awaited  him.  He  again 
put  on  his  armor  ;  but  military  skill  has  no  power 
against  the  decisions  of  Providence.  God  had 
left  him.  His  spear,  without  a  higher  power  to 
hold  and  direct  it,  was  shivered  in  his  grasp.  And 
in  dying  he  left  a  melancholy  name,  which  has 
attracted  the  memory  and  the  sympathies  of  men, 
because  it  was  associated  with  that  of  Jonathan, 
and  because  it  is  celebrated  in  song. 

As  I  stood  upon  the  top  of  Tabor,  and  cast  my 
eye  towards  the  region  where  Saul  fought  and 
fell,  I  felt  anew  how  genius  consecrates  place — 
how  mind  immortalizes  matter.  I  remembered 
the  touching  allusion  to  Gilboa  in  the  sad  elegy 
of  David.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  great  king  and  poet.  And  here,  also,  amid 
the  mingled  scenery  of  plains  and  mountains  which 
he  has  celebrated  in  his  songs,  he  is  once  more 
brought  to  mind.  In  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
who  persecuted  him  and  of  the  king's  son  who 
loved  him,  unable  to  help,  but  with  a  heart  full  of 
pity,  he  could  only  pour  forth  his  lamentations  in 
such  strains  of  tenderness  and  beauty  as  no  other 
one  could  utter. 

A  great  poet  is  necessarily  great  in  his  charac- 
ter,— and  is  great  also,  or  is  likely  to  be  so,  in 
the  circumstances  which  surround  him.  David 
was  a  poet,  because  in  his  life  and  character  he 
was  himself  a  poem — a  great  dramatic  and  epic 
history,  reaching  from  the  shepherd  to  the  king, 
and  filled  up  with  thoughts,  affections  and  actions. 
And  worthy  to  be  celebrated  himself,  he  imparted 
immortality  to  others,  because  his  intercourse  with 
God  had  opened  in  his  own  soul  the  fresh  springs 
of  immortal  life. 

But  if  mind  consecrates  and  immortalizes  mat- 
ter, it  is  equally  true  that  material  nature,  in  con- 
nection with  the  incidents  of  personal  situation  and 
relations,  give  a  character  and  development  to 
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mind.  The  fact  that  the  mind's  inspiration,  so 
far  as  it  is  really  great  and  true,  is  from  God,  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  additional  and  the 
obvious  fact,  that  whatever  is  special  in  the  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  its  action,  is  from  the  subordinate 
providence  of  situation  and  circumstances.  This 
whole  region  seemed  to  me  to  claim  the  great 
Jewish  poet  as  a  child  even  now.  The  mind  of 
David,  as  it  is  recorded  and  represented  in  the 
Bible,  shows  too  distinctly  to  leave  any  doubt,  in 
what  land  and  under  what  influences  of  religion 
and  of  history  it  developed  itself.  If  Homer,  sepa- 
rated from  his  own  enchanted  Greece,  could  not 
have  been  Homer,  but  would  have  missed  and 
lost  the  secret  of  his  own  powers,  amid  the  strange 
scenery  and  manners  and  the  barbarous  language 
of  the  British  Isles,  or  of  other  rude  and  uncivilized 
places  of  his  time,  David  could  not  have  been  [in 
all  respects]  what  he  was  in  any  other  country, 
among  any  other  mountains,  and  under  any  other 
institutions  and  histories  than  those  of  Palestine. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

"  With  regard  to  the  theatre,  and  amusements 
of  this  kind,  Christians  must  have  little  to  do,  if 
they  can  And  time  for  them.  But  if  they  could 
iiud  time,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
business  they  can  liud  there.  Ate  not  the  senti- 
ments usually  uttered  in  such  places  quite  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  precepts  of  God  ?  Are  not  pride, 
vain-glory,  self-destruction,  hatred,  dissipation,  un- 
lawful attachments,  held  up  to  our  admiration  in 
many  theatrical  compositions,  considered  as  trival 
faults  in  mot  of  them,  and  detested  upon  right 
principles  in  none?  Can  you  sit  with  compla- 
cency, and  hear  a  company  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures with  immortal  souls,  uttering  sentiments 
w  hich  only  tend  to  make  them  despise  Christ  and 
his  ways  ? 

I  was  once  induced  to  attend  "  Matthews  at 
Home,"  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  I 
felt,  when  he  told  us  how  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  kind  of  man,  but  too  religious,  had  tried  to 
keep  him  from  coming  on  the  stage.  When  I 
looked  around,  and  saw  the  merriment  expressed 
in  every  face,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
this  is  no  place  for  me  ;  there  are  no  lovers  of 
Cbnst  here  ;  for  "  charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniqui- 
ty," as  these  poor  deluded  people  are  doing. 

And  now,  my  dearest  friend,  I  have  proposed 
many  privations  to  you;  and  what  have  1  to  offer 
in  return?  Nothing  but  the  love  of  Jesus.  Hit 
cannot  make  us  happy  here,  then  heaven  itself 
would  not  make  us  happy,  (j  let  us  pray  for  this 
Let  us  cast  off  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and 
not  come  to  God  aa  slaves  who  must  serve  him,  but 
as  his  redeemed  children,  who  love  to  serve  him, 
and  who  find  his  service  perfect  freedom.  Let  us 
ntudy  all  the  sweet  relations  in  which  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, — father, 
brother,  friend,  husband,  lover.  Here  is  perpetual 
and  rational  study  lor  us  ;  and  the  more  we  study 
it,  the  sweeter  we  shall  find  it. 

It  is  but  a  little  ray  of  this  love  that  as  yet  has 
warmed  my  heart,  yet  1  can  tell  you,  dearest  and 
most  beloved  friend,  that  it  is  worth  renouncing 
ten  thousand  worlds  for. 

We  arc  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,  let  not  the 
world  sec,  that  tire  joys  of  the  love  of  Christ  and 
communion  with  Lim,are  not  enough  to  occupy  us, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  many  vain  and 
trifling  ways  they  have  inveuted  of  killing  time, 
and  driving  eternity  out  of  their  thoughts.  Do 
not  let  the  words  '  affected,'  'precise,'  '  hypocrite," 


'  enthusiast,'  '  fool,'  madman,'  and  many  other 
epithets,  which  perhaps  you  will  hear  lavished  upon 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  discourage  you  from  making 
his  cause  and  people  your  own.  I  cannot  but  re- 
mind you  that  '  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  suffer  persecution.'  Not  perhaps  open 
persecution  now,  but  ridicule,  dislike,  sneering, 
either  open  or  secret,  must  be  your  lot,  if  you 
determine  to  be  not  conformed  to  this  world. 
AVe  must  not  think  it  hard,  or  be  angry  or  dis- 
heartened, if  these  things  come  upon  us;  for  our 
Master  was  a  scorn  and  derision  to  all  around 
him." 

The  tenderness  and  consideration  with  which 
she  enforced  these  supremely  important  subjects 
upon  her  young  friends,  is  noticed  by  those  who  were 
experimentally  acquainted  with  it.  The  following 
is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  mode  and  spirit 
in  which  this  obligation  may  be  most  effectually 
discharged.  After  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  she  brings 
them  home  in  a  direct  ai.d  close  application  to  the 

conscience  of  her  friend.   "  And  now  beloved  , 

let  us  turn  from  every  other  consideration  to  your- 
self, and  the  state  of  your  own  mind.  You  tell  me 
that  I  am  severe.  Indeed,  I  would  not  willingly 
be  so.  A  miserable  sinner  myself,  saved  only  by 
the  free  mercy  of  God,  what  right  have  I  to  be  se- 
vere upon  others  ?  But  I  am  affectionately  desirous 
of  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  therefore,  as  my  be- 
loved friend,  I  warn  you  *  *  My  fears  about 
your  state  are  not  excited  by  what  I  have  heard. 
But  my  fears  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  querulous 
and  wordly  strain  in  which  most  of  your  letters 
to  me  are  written.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  '  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  did  keep 
your  heart  and  mind  in  Christ  Jesus,'  you  could 
not  be  so  much  fretted  and  discomposed  by  the 
petty  discontents,  and  trials,  and  offences  of  a  world, 
whose  frowns  and  whose  smiles  you  would  feel 
to  be  equally  beneath  your  regard.  You  would 
remember  that  your  lot  has  been  chosen  for  you 
by  a  wise  and  loving  Father,  and  that  the  most 
vexatious  events  in  it  happen  by  his  permission, 
and  for  your  good.    Whenever  we  feel  inclined  to 

murmur,  clear  ,  at  our  light  afflictions,  let  us 

think  of  those  faithful  servants  of  God,  who  'had 
trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and  scourgings,  yea, 
moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments ;  who  were 
stoned,  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were 
slain  with  the  sword,  who  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented,' yet  these  '  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented 
ones,'  in  patience  possesssed  their  souls.  '  The 
peace  of  God  kept  their  hearts  and  minds,'  and 
shall  it  not  keep  ours  in  our  comparatively,  no 
suffering?  Now,  if  these  '  fruits  of  the  spirit,  love, 
joy,  peace,'  flourish  in  the  heart,  they  must  show 
themselves  to  be  there  :  and  if  the  contrary  dis- 
positions— anger,  dissatisfaction,  restlessness,  ap- 
pear in  their  stead,  it  proves  either  that  we  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  therefore  are  none  of 
his,  '  orclsethat  we  have  grieved  that  Holy  spirit,' 
and  caused  him  for  a  time  to  withdraw  his  sacred 
influences.  In  either  case,  we  ought  not  to  rest, 
till  we  have  sought  and  obtained  that  'godly 
sorrow'  for  sin,  '  which  worketh  repentance  unto 
salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.'  *  *  My  busi- 
11  -  is  not  to  judge  you,  but  to  lead  you  to  judge 
and  examine  yourself.  This  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  do  ;  '  that  you  may  not  be  judged  of  the 

Lord.'    And  should  you  now  dearest  ,  feel 

offended  with  me  it  will  give  me  less  uneasiness, 
because  I  know  that  you  will  not  in  the  end  love 
me  the  less  for  having  faithfully  discharged  my 
conscience  towards  you  before  I  die." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  How  far  church  government  doth  extend  in 
matters  spiritual  and  purely  conscientious." — ExA 
traded  from  Robert  Barclay 's  Treatise  on  Churchl 
Government,  p.  52. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  order  and  go4 
vernment  of  the  church,  as  it  respects  outward  | 
things  ;  and  its  authority  in  condemning  or  remov- 
ing such  things,  which  in  themselves  are  evil,  at! 
being  those,  which  none  will  readily  justify :  thcji 
necessity  of  which  things  is  such,  that  few  but  wil  j| 
acknowledge  the  care  and  order  in  these  cases  tq 
be  commendable  and  expedient. 

Now  I  come  to  consider  the  things  of  anothe: 
kind,  which  either  verily  are,  or  are  supposed  t< 
be  matters  of  conscience,  or  at  least,  wherein  peo 
pie  may  lay  claim  to  conscience,  in  the  acting  o 
forbearing  of  them  ;  in  which  the  great  question  h 
How  far  in  such  cases  the  church  may  give  posi 
tive  orders  or  rules  ?  How  far  her  authority  reach! 
eth,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  binding,  and  ought 
to  he  submitted  to?  For  the  better  clearing  an- 
examination  of  which,  it  will  be  fit  to  consider, — 

First,  Whether  the  church  of  Christ  hath  powe 
in  any  cases  that  are  matters  of  conscience,  to  giv 
a  positive  sentence  and  decision,  which  may  b 
obligatory  upon  believers. 

Secondly,  If  so,  in  what  cases  and  respects  s 
may  so  do  ? 

Thirdly,  Wherein  consists  the  freedom  and  1 
berty  of  conscience,  which  may  be  exercised  111 
the  members  of  the  true  church  diversely,  withoi 
judging  one  another  ? 

And  lastly,  In  whom  the  power  decisive  is,  i] 
case  of  controversy,  or  contention  in  such  matters! 
— which  will  also  lead  us  to  observe  the  vast  di 
ference  betwixt  us  and  the  papists,  and  others 
this  particular. 

As  to  the  first,  Whether  the  church  of  Chri 
hath  power,  in  any  cases  that  are  matters  of  co; 
science,  to  give  a  positive  sentence  and  decisioi 
which  may  be  obligatory  upon  believers. 

I  answer  affirmatively,  she  hath  ;  and  shall  pro 
it  from  divers  instances,  both  from  Scripture  a: 
reason.    For,  first,  all  principles  and  articles 
faith,  which  are  held  doctrinally,  are,  in  respect 
those  that  believe  them,  matters  of  conscience.  V| 
know  the  papists  do,  out  of  conscience  (such 
are  zealous  among  them),  adore,  worship  and  pr 
to  angels,  saints  and  images,  yea,  and  to  the  e 
charist,  as  judging  it  to  be  really  Christ  Jesi 
and  so  do  others  place  conscience  in  things 
are  absolutely  wrong  :  now  I  say,  we  being  A'« 
thered  together  into  the  belief  of  certain  priiicipf 
and  doctrines,  without  any  constraint  or  w  oriel 
respect,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  truth  upon 
understandings,  and  its  power  and  influence  uj 
our  hearts;  these  principles  and  doctrines,  and 
practices  necessarily  depending  upon  them  are,| 
it  were,  the  terms  that  have  drawn  us  together,  al 
the  bond,*  by  which  we  became  centred  into 
body  and  fellowship,  and  distinguished  from  othij 
Now,  if  any  one,  or  more,  so  engaged  with 
should  arise  to  teach  any  other  doctrine  or  dl 
trines,  contrary  to  those  which  were  the  groundB;> 
our  being  one ;  who  can  deny,  but  the  body  biT 
power  in  such  a  case  to  declare,  This  is  not  accoj 
ing  to  the  Truth  we  profess;  and  therefore  we  pi 
nounce  such  and  such  doctrines  to  be  wrong, 


*  Yet  this  is  not  so  the  bond,  but  that  we  have  al:| 
more  inward  and  invisible,  to  wit,  the  life  of  rightccl 
ness,  whereby  we  also  have  unity  with  the  upright : 
in  all,  even  in  those,  whose  understandings  are  not  \  cA 
enlightened.  But  to  those  who  are  once  enlightel 
this  is  an  outward  bond  ;  and  if  they  sutler  thenist'l 
to  be  darkened  through  disobedience,  which,  as  it  c| 
in  the  outward  bond,  so  it  doth  in  the  inward. 
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which  we  cannot  have  unity,  nor  yet  any  more  spi- 
ritual fellowship  with  those  that  hold  them.  And 
so  cat  themselves  off  from  being  members,  by  dis- 
solving the  very  bond  by  which  they  were  linked 
to  the  body.  Now  this  cannot  be  accounted  tyranny 
and  oppression,  no  more  than  in  civil  society,  if  one 
of  the  society  shall  contradict  one  or  more  of  the 
fundamental  articles,  upon  which  the  society  was 
contracted,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  breach  or  ini- 
quity in  the  whole  society  to  declare,  that  such 
contradictors  have  done  wrong,  and  forfeited  their 
•igbt  in  that  society ;  in  case,  by  the  original 
ijoustitution,  the  nature  of  the  contradiction  implies 
;uch  a  forfeiture,  as  usually  it  is ;  and  will  no  doubt 
wold  in  religious  matters.  As  if  a  body  be  gathered 
Into  one  fellowship,  by  the  belief  of  certain  prin- 
ciples, he  that  comes  to  believe  otherwise,  naturally 
icattereth  himself ;  for  that  the  cause  that  gathered 
jiim,  is  taken  away;  and  so  those  that  abide  con- 
|tant  in  declaring  the  thing  to  be  so  as  it  is,  and 
p  looking  upon  him,  and  witnessing  of  him  to 
jthers  (if  need  be)  to  be  such,  as  he  has  made  him- 
elf,  do  him  no  injury.    I  shall  make  the  supposi- 
ion  in  the  general,  and  let  every  people  make  the 
pplication  to  themselves,  abstracting  from  us; 
md  then  let   conscience  and   reason  in  every 
npartial  reader  declare,  whether  or  not  it  doth 
ot  hold  ?    Suppose  a  people  really  gathered  unto 
ie  belief  of  the  true  and  certain  principles  of 
le  gospel,  if  any  of  these  people  shall  arise  and 
mtradict  any  of  those  fundamental  truths,  whe- 
iier  has  not  such  as  stand,  good  right  to  cast  such 
p  one  out  from  among  them,  and  to  pronounce 
)stively,  this  is  contrary  to  the  Truth  we  profess 
id  own ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
)t  received,  nor  yet  he  that  asserts  it  as  one  of 
>?    And  is  this  not  obligatory  upon  all  the  mem- 
trs,  seeing  all  are  concerned  in  the  like  care  as  to 
emselves,  to  hold  the  right,  and  shut  out  the 
rong?    1  cannot  tell,  if  any  man  of  reason  can 
ill  deny  this  :  however,  I  shall  prove  it  next  from 
ie  testimony  of  the  Scripture. 
Gal.  i.  8 :  "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
iaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than 
at  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
pursed.    As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again, 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
at  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed." 

1  Tim.  i.  19,  20:  "Holding  faith  and  a  good 
iscience,  which  some  having  put  way,  concern- 
;  faith,  have  made  shipwreck.  Of  whom  is 
rmenseus  and  Alexander,  whom  I  have  delivered 
to  Satan  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme." 

2  John  x. :  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and 

Iv  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
e,  neither  bid  him  rejoice."  (For  so  the  Greek 
hese  Scriptures  are  so  clear  and  plain  in  them- 
js,  a3  to  this  purpose,  that  they  need  no  great 
aition  to  the  unbiased  and  unprejudicate  reader, 
seeing  it  is  so,  that  in  the  true  church  there 
men  arise,  and  speak  perverse  things,  contrary 
ie  doctrine  and  gospel  already  received ;  what 
be  the  place  of  those  that  hold  the  pure  and 
ent  truth  ?  must  they  look  upon  these  perverse 
still  as  their  brethren  ?  must  they  cherish 
l  as  fellow-members,  or  must  they  judge,  con- 
n  and  deny  them  ?  We  must  not  think  the 
tie  wanted  charity,  who  will  have  them  ac- 
ed ;  and  that  gave  Hymenseus  and  Alexander 
to  Satan  after  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
faith,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme, 
hort,  if  we  must,  (as  our  opposers  herein  ac- 
ffledge,)  preserve  and  keep  those  that  are  come 
wn  the  truth,  by  the  same  mean3  they  were 
lered  and  brought  into  it,  we  must  not  cease  to 
dain  with  them,  and  tell  them,  when  they  are 


wrong ;  and  by  sound  doctrine  both  exhort  and 
convince  gainsayers.  If  the  apostles  of  Christ  of 
old,  and  the  preachers  of  the  everlasting  gospel  in 
this  day,  had  told  all  paople,  however  wrong  they 
found  them  in  their  faith  and  principles,  our 
charity  and  love  is  such,  we  dare  not  judge  you, 
nor  separate  from  you ;  but  let  us  all  live  in  love 
together,  and  every  oue  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and 
all  will  be  well ;  how  should  the  nations  have 
been  ?  or  what  way  can  they  be  brought  to  truth 
and  righteousness?  would  not  the  devil  love  this 
doctrine  well,  by  which  darkness  and  ignorance, 
error  and  confusion  might  still  continue  in  the 
earth  unreproved  and  uneondemned.  If  it  was 
needful  then  for  the  apostles  of  Christ  in  the  days 
of  old  to  reprove,  without  sparing  to  tell  the  high 
priests  and  great  professors  among  the  Jews,  that 
they  were  stubborn  and  stiff-necked,  and  always 
resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  being  guilty  of 
imposition  and  oppression,  or  want  of  true  love 
and  charity;  and  also  for  those  messengers  the 
Lord  raised  up  in  this  day,  to  reprove  and  cry  out 
against  the  hireling  priests,  and  to  tell  the  world 
openly,  both  professors  and  profane,  that  they  were 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  out  of  the  truth,  stran- 
gers and  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ; 
if  God  has  gathered  a  people,  by  this  means,  into 
the  belief  of  one  and  the  same  truth,  must  not  they, 
if  they  turn  and  depart  from  it,  be  admonished, 
reproved  and  condemned,  (yea,  rather  than  those 
that  are  not  yet  come  to  the  truth,)  because  they 
crucify  afresh  unto  themselves  the  Lord  of  glory, 
and  put  him  to  open  shame  ? 

It  seems  the  apostle  judged  it  very  needful  they 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  Tit.  i.  10,  when  he  says, 
"  There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  de- 
ceivers, especially  they  of  the  circumcision,  whose 
mouths  must  be  stopped,"  &c.  Were  such  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  received  or  believed,  that  in  the  church 
of  Christ  no  man  should  be  separated  from,  no  man 
condemned  or  excluded  the  fellowship  and  com- 
munion of  the  body,  for  his  judgment  or  opinion  in 
matters  of  faith,  then  what  blasphemies  so  horrid, 
what  heresies  so  damnable,  what  doctrines  of  devils, 
but  might  harbour  itself  in  the  church  of  Christ? 
What  need  then  of  sound  doctrine,  if  no  doctrine 
make  unsound  ?  What  need  of  convincing  and  ex- 
horting gainsayers,  if  to  gainsay  be  no  crime? 
Where  should  the  unity  of  the  faith  be  ?  Were 
not  this  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  abomination;  and 
to  make  void  the  whole  tendency  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostle's  doctrine ;  and  render  the  gospel  of 
none  effect;  and  give  a  liberty  to  the  unconstant 
and  giddy  will  of  man  to  innovate,  alter  and  over- 
turn at  his  pleasure  ?  So  that  from  all  that  is 
above-mentioned,  we  do  safely  conclude,  that  where 
a  people  are  gathered  together  into  the  belief  of 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
if  any  of  that  people  shall  go  from  their  principles, 
and  assert  things  false  and  contrary  to  what  they 
have  already  received ;  such  as  stand  and  abide 
firm  in  the  faith,  have  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
after  they  have  used  christian  endeavours  to  con- 
vince and  reclaim  them,  upon  their  obstinacy,  to 
separate  from  such,  and  to  exclude  them  from  their 
spiritual  fellowship  and  communion  :  for  otherwise, 
if  this  be  denied,  farewell  to  all  Christianity,  or  to 
the  maintaining  of  any  sound  doctrine  in  the  church 
of  Christ. 


Underground  Electric  Telegrapli  Wires. — Mr. 
Highton  has  recently  made  some  reports  to  the 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  wires.  For  the  isolation  of  these 
when  laid  under  ground,  gutta-percha  is  used  as 
an  enveloping  material,  and  its  durability  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.   —  Highton,  in  examin- 


ing thetn,  finds  that  wherever  the  wires  have  been 
laid  near  to  roots  of  oak  trees,  it  has  decayed,  so 
as  to  be  almost  or  quite  useless,  while  it  is  entirely 
sound  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  A  whitish- 
looking  plant  is  detected  in  the  soil  about  the  trough 
in  which  the  wire  is  laid,  which  is  very  much  like 
the  spawn  of  the  mushroom.  Wherever  it  touches 
the  wires,  the  gutta-percha  is  found  to  be  decayed. 
A  fungus  which  is  supposed  to  be  developed  from 
this  spawn,  is  found  under  the  oak  trees,  but  no- 
where else.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and 
has  a  powerful  odor,  which  is  apparent  in  break- 
ing the  soil.  —  Highton  tried  the  experiment  of 
growing  a  fungus  'agaricas  eampestris)  near  a 
piece  of  gutta-percha,  and  found  that  it  destroyed 
the  insulating  powers  of  the  gum.  —  Highton 
also  found  that  the  wires  laid  at  Winslow  in  iron 
tubes  were  decayed,  while  those  in  wooden  troughs 
were  in  perfect  order.  This  decay,  however,  was 
not  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  was  found 
under  the  oak  trees. — Ledger. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

Witney,  Tenth  mo.  17th,  1822.— Respecting 
some  favoured  meetings  on  this  journey,  she  writes, 
"  The  living  power  has  come  into  glorious  dominion, 
after  all  the  baptisms  and  strippiugs  attendant  on 
such  engagements.  Forever  magnified  and  praised 
be  Israel's  God ;  He  is  more  and  more  bringing 
the  people  to  the  experience  of  true  spiritual  wor- 
ship, even  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh.  Whether  we, 
as  a  Society,  will  become  more  spiritually  minded 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and 
Truth  and  its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even 
until  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain  of 
his  holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  above  all  the  hills.  The  dead  forms 
and  empty  professions,  whether  amongst  us  or 
others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance  and  the 
eternal  power ;  but  I  fear  that  many  under  our 
name  will  wither  more  and  more,  and  be  taken 
away,  so  great  is  the  oppression  of  the  life,  and  so 
dry  are  many  meetings,  as  to  their  general  condi- 
tion ;  so  that  I  am  often  ready  to  say,  Oh !  where 
is  the  living  sap  from  the  living  root?  and  while 
much  is  doing  in  works  of  benevolence  by  our 
members,  there  seems  but  little  of  that  fruit, 
whereby  our  heavenly  Father  is  glorified." 

"  On  this  journey  we  have  lodged  at  the  house 
of  two  aged  Friends,  William  Atkins  and  wife,  who 
knew  me  when  travelling  this  way  twenty-four 
years  ago.  The  age  of  W.  A.  is  eighty-five,  and 
that  of  his  wife  eighty-eight ;  their  faculties  are 
clear ;  they  were  both  at  meeting  with  us ;  their 
state  of  mind  is  truly  desirable ;  we  took  a  solemn 
and,  I  expect,  a  final  leave  in  this  mutable  state. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Christian  travellers  so 
far  safe  on  their  passage  to  a  glorious  eternity,  for 
they  seem  to  have  weathered  many  storms,  and  to 
have  cast  anchor  in  the  haven,  waiting  for  a  joyful 
landing  on  the  blissful  shore."  , 

Such  instances  of  perseverance  to  old  age  are  a 
beautiful  example  to  younger  travellers,  who  have 
their  fears  at  times  of  falling  by  the  hand  of  their 
adversary.  They  prove  the  faithfulness  of  their 
Guide  and  Protector,  that  as  He  first  enlightened 
them  to  see  their  fallen  condition,  and  drew  them 
out  of  it  by  the  cords  of  love,  He  would  never  de- 
sert them  so  long  as  they  gave  up  and  sought  to  be 
led  by  Him.  It  was  of  bis  free  mercy  that  he  be- 
gan the  work,  not  to  deceive  and  leave  them  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  cruel  enemy,  after  he  had 
brought  them  into  his  banqueting  house,  and  his 
banner  over  them  had  been  love,  but  to  teach  them 
by  his  mercies  and  his  judgments,  and  reveal  to 
them  his  Divine  and  Omnipotent  character  as  the 
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great  Captain  of  salvation,  whom  no  strait  or  dif- 
ficulty could  ever  foil  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  salvation.  Blessed  will  all  be  who  humbly 
trust  in  Him  to  the  end. 

"  Near  London,  Eleventh  mo.  16th. — Let  us  be 
diligently  watchful  with  that  power  which  can  yet 
rebuke  all  unclean  spirits,  while  herewith  we  guard 
against  our  untoward  tempers  and  dispositions,  that 
would  lead  us  to  murmur  as  the  children  of  Israel 
did  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  destroyed  of  the 
destroyer;  and  to 'tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them 
tempted'  Him,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  treading  upon  scorpions 
still,  in  the  eternal  might  of  our  Kedecmcr,  and  of 
knowing  what  it  is  to  be  preserved,  so  as  to  over- 
come every  hurtful  aud  deadly  thing." 

About  the  same  date — "Does  trouble  spring  out 
of  the  ground!  Is  it  thus  a  spontaneous  thing? 
Surely  no ;  but  every  particle  of  its  weight  passes 
through  the  scales  in  which  mountains  are  weighed, 
aud  the  balance  which  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Dread 
of  nations,  even  lest  there  should  be  more  than 
could  be  supported  by  His  dependent  little  ones 
so  that  with  the  temptations  or  trials  that  assail  us, 
a  way  is  made  for  our  escape. 

"  Stockwell,  17th. — It  is  a  favour  that  such  is 
the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  as  they  are  kept  by  His 
power,  are  enabled  to  feel  with  and  for  each  other, 
even  without  that  outward  knowledge  and  inter- 
course, which  is  nevertheless  very  precious,  and 
truly  desirable  in  the  Divine  will.  I  much  desire 
we  may  be  more  and  more  united  in  the  insepara- 
ble love  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  and  that  He  may 
hold  us  in  his  hand  for  evermore.  In  low  times 
we  are  perhaps  ready  to  call  in  question  that  which 
we  have  tasted  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  as 
being  really  such,  but  'he  that  thinkcth  he  knoweth 
anything,  kDoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know;' 
therefore  does  it  please  the  Lord  to  eclipse  all  for- 
mer experience  of  his  goodness  before  his  dearest 
children,  that  they  may  learn  from  season  to  season 
to  depend  on  Him  alone." 

"  Stockwell,  Fifth  mo.  5th,  1823.— May  it  please 
Divine  Goodness  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
amongst  the  dear  youth,  who  are  '  skillful  in  la- 
mentation,' and  valiant  in  the  most  glorious  cause. 
There  is  occasion  for  it  here  too,  for  few  compara- 
tively are  prepared  for  the  Lord's  service,  for  want 
of  co-operating  with  his  power  in  the  heart.  My 
soul  is  often  poured  out  as  it  were,  before  the  Most 
High,  that  lie  may  be  pleased  to  visit  our  dear 
children  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  his  love,  well 
knowing  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  preserved  in  a 
State  tinned  innocent,  but  that  if  any  are  brought 
into  a  fitness  to  glorify  Iliui  in  their  right  allot- 
ments in  His  church,  it  must  be  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  baptism  of  the  Ho)y(jho>t  and  fire." 

\  ;  r  passing  through  severe  illness,  she  appears 
to  have  gone  to  Dover  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing health,  whence  she  writes  .Sixth  mo.  27th: — 
"  I  had  pain  in  my  face,  ear,  kc,  the  day  I  left 
you,  and  mostly  since ;  but  it  increased  so  much 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  greatly  to  impair  my 
strength,  and  was  attended  with  loss  of  appetite. 
Yesterday  I  sent  for  a  surgeon  who  soon  relieved 
me  in  a  degree,  by  making  a  deep  incision  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  where  he  said  an  abscess  had 
formed,  that  at  once  accounted  for  the  great  suf- 
fering I  had  felt.  All  these  tilings  are  against  my 
progressing  in  health  as  we  hoped  for,  by  coming 
all  this  long  way  from  home.  Had  1  not  sought 
Divine  counsel,  it  would  have  been  doubly  discour- 
aging since  our  tarriance  here,  to  meet  with  so 
much  obstruction  to  tiding  tin;  means  for  promoting 
health  and  strength;  the  weather  has  been  un 
favourable,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  keep 


from  catching  cold ;  but  I  may  confess  to  the 
goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  in  that  His  power 
has,  I  think,  been  exalted  in  some  meetings  which 
I  have  been  able  to  attend,  including  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  worship,  and  also  in  some  more  pri- 
vate seasons  of  religious  retirement.  Dover  is  a 
wonderful  place,  or  rather  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry. The  lofty  and  venerable  castle,  the  cliffs,  the 
majestic  opening  between  them  to  the  sea,  con- 
trasted with  the  verdant  fields  in  the  valley,  the 
interspersion  of  trees  and  villages,  with  the  river 
gently  gliding  along,  all  inspired  my  mind  with 
delight,  and  raised  my  heart  in  praise  to  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  while  my  body  was  in  pain." 

In  a  letter  to  one  for  whom  she  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest, she  writes,  Eighth  mo.  4th  : — "  I  hope  thou 
hast  the  reward  of  peace,  in  thy  obedience  and 
submission  to  thy  heavenly  Father,  who  is,  I  hum 
bly  trust,  preparing  thy  mind  to  be  a  dedicated 
servant  of  His,  a  good  example  to  those  around 
thee,  wherever  thou  art,  and  to  have  the  blessed 
reward  of  the  righteous,  even  in  this  life.  Thy 
painful  feelings,  my  precious  ,  are  his  bap 


obey  thy  will  on  such  a  small  intelligent  informa- 
tion.' I  was  instantly  relieved  tbereby,  believing 
it  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  is  to  guide 
into  all  truth." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  fol  owing  exquisite  lines  on  the  birth  of  ai 
infant,  written  in  India  by  Emily  C.  Judson,  ] 


tisms  dispensed  to  thee  for  thy  good,  that  thou 
mayst  be  as  a  clean  vessel  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
I  would  encourage  thee  to  look  to  thy  dear  Sa 
viour,  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  that  by  his  stripes 
we  may  be  healed.  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  that  He 
hath  measureably  made  himself  known  to  thee, 
and  that  thou  lovest  His  appearing." 

There  are  many  up  and  down  in  this  day,  on 
whom  the  Lord's  hand  has  been  laid  to  fashion 
them  for  his  use,  and  for  the  comfort  and  strength- 
ening of  the  church  in  its  tribulatcd  condition.  It 
will  not  promote  their  growth  and  fruit-bearing, 
to  regard  the  clouds  and  the  adverse  winds,  so  as 
to  turn  away  from  the  duties  which  their  Lord 
calls  them  to  perform.  He  can  disperse  clouds, 
and  still  the  storm,  and  give  energy  to  stand  boldly 
for  his  cause,  when  his  time  arrives  to  put  his  chil- 
dren forth  in  the  work  be  appoints.  Even  the 
apostles  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight;  and 
though  it  is  proper  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  the  quiet 
habitation,  until  we  are  endued  with  power  and 
authority  from  on  high,  yet  we  must  not  look  for 
great  or  irresistible  impulses  to  force  us  to  do  the 
Lord's  w  ill.  The  intimations  differ  in  strength  and 
in  clearness ;  sometimes  attended  with  a  flow  of 
love  to  our  heavenly  Father  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  souls — sometimes  with  feelings  of 
great  weakness  and  the  disposition  to  hold  back 
lest  we  should  err ;  but  not  being  in  haste  to  move, 
the  mind  is  finally  favoured  with  clearness,  and  the 
fear  of  withholding  more  than  is  meet,  lest  it  land 
in  poverty  and  weakness,  and  dimness  of  vision, 
adds  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the 
Lord's  call.  On  one  occasion  John  Churchman 
was  tried  with  the  suggestion  that  he  had  erred  in 

•  Co 

speaking  from  a  motion  that  was  so  gentle  and 
low,  that  he  might  have  refrained,  which  brought 
him  under  great  exercise  to  know  the  truth  of  his 
condition,  iu  which  he  was  secretly  drawn  to  attend 
to  something  that  spoke  inwardly  after  this  man- 
ner : — "  If  thou  wast  to  take  a  lad,  an  entire  stran 
ger  to  thy  language  and  business,  however  likely 
lie  appeared  for  service,  thou  must  speak  loud  and 
di.-tinctly  to  him,  and  perhaps  with  an  accent  or 
tone  that  might  show  thee  to  be  in  earnest  to  en- 
gage his  attention  and  point  out  the  business ;  but 
thou  wouldst  expect  it  should  be  otherwise  with  a 
child  brought  up  iu  thy  house,  who  knew  thy  lan- 
guage, and  with  whom  thou  hadst  been  familiar 
Thou  wouldst  expect  him  to  wait  by  thee,  and 
watch  thy  motions,  so  as  to  be  instructed  by  thine 
eye  looking  upon  him,  or  pointing  thy  finger,  and 
wouldst  rebuke  or  correct  such  an  one,  if  he  did  not 


have  felt  free  to  copy  for  "  The  Friend. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  bad  left  the  sky, 

A  birdling  sought  my  Indian  nest, 
And  folded,  oh,  so  lovingly  ! 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 

From  morn  till  evening's  purple  tinge, 

In  winsome  helplessness,  she  lies  ; 
Two  rose  leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe, 
Shut  softly  on  her  starry  eyes. 

There 's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird  ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  nest; 
0  God,  thou  bast  a  fountain  stirred, 
Whose  waters  never  more  shall  rest! 

This  beautiful,  mysterious  thing, 

This  seeming  visitant  from  heaven  ; 
This  bird  wilh  the  immortal  wing, 
To  me — to  me,  thy  hand  hath  given. 

The  pulse  first  caught  its  tiny  stroke, 

The  blood  its  crimson  hue,  from  mine  ; 
This  life,  which  I  have  dared  invoke, 
Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine. 

A  silent  awe  is  in  my  room — 

I  tremble  with  delicious  fear; 
The  future  with  its  light  and  gloom, — 
Time  and  eternity  are  here. 

Doubts — hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise  ; 

Hear,  0  my  God  !  one  earnest  pra^  er  :- 
Room  for  my  bird  in  paradise, 

And  give  her  angel  plumage  there  ! 


N. 


Selected. 

THE  FATHER  TO  HIS  MOTHERLESS  CHILDRE 
Come,  gather  closer  to  my  side, 

My  little  smitten  flock — 
And  I  will  tell  of  him  who  brought 

Pure  water  from  the  rock  ; 
Wbo  boldly  led  God's  people  forth 
From  Egypt's  wrath  and  guile — 
And  how  a  cradled  babe  did  float 
All  helpless  on  the  Nile. 

You  're  weary,  precious  ones,  your  eyes 

Are  wandering  far  and  wide  ; 
Think  yc  of  her  who  kne»v  so  well 
Your  tender  thoughts  to  guide? 
"Who  could  to  wisdom's  sacred  lore 

Your  fix'd  attention  claim — 
O  never  from  your  hearts  erase 
That  blessed  mother's  name. 

'Tis  time  to  say  thy  evening  hymn — 

My  youngest  infant  dove  ; 
Come,  press  thy  velvet  check  to  mine, 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love. 
My  sheltering  arms  can  clasp  you  all 

My  poor  deserted  throng  ; 
Cling,  as  you  used  to  cling  to  her, 
Who  sings  the  angel's  song. 

Good  night — go,  say  the  prayer  she  taught, 

Beside  your  little  bed  ; 
The  lips  that  used  to  bless  you  there, 

Are  silent  with  the  dead. 
A  lather's  hand  your  course  may  guide 

Amid  the  thorns  of  life  ; 
His  cares  protect  these  shrinking  plants 

That  dread  the  storms  of  strife  ; 
But  who,  upon  your  infant  hearts, 

Shall  like  that  mother  write? 
Who  touch  the  springs  that  rule  the  soul? 
Dear  mourning  babes,  good  night. 

Ano 


We  may  lose  the  whole  of  our  worldly  prope 
and  yet  be  rich  ;  but  if  we  lose  our  souls,  the  w 
world,  though  gained  in  lieu  of  them,  is  but  ai 
significant  toy. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

»  (Continued  from  page  1650 

SUSANNA  MORRIS. 


by  an  outstretched  arm,  we  had  likely  perished, 
all  of  us  that  were  in  the  vessel.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  an  open  boat,  the  master  having  left  the 
hatches  at  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay.  We 
set  sail  on  Seventh-day,  in  order  to  cross  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  to  Nansemond  River,  but  the  winds 
grew  so  boisterous  that  we  were  driven  out  to  the 
open  ocean,  about  ten  leagues.    It  pleased  the 


Lord  our  God,  that  on  our  return  toward  the  land, 
we  drove  over  a  dreadful  sand  bar,  into  an  inlet, 
called  Carretuck,  as  we  understood  afterwards  ;  but 
our  master  was  so  lost,  he  knew  not  where  he  was. 
It  was  between  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Now  let 
me  say,  the  Lord  our  Cod  is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  by  him  the  living  are  preserved,  and  sometimes 
helped  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

"  My  dear  children,  it  is  worthy  of  memory  to 
observe  to  you,  how  things  fared  with  us  in  that 
great  trial.  The  sea  ran  over  us,  and  thereby  the 
little  provision  we  had,  was  soaked  in  salt  water, 
and  we  and  our  horses  were  left  destitute  of  food, 
and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  perish.  We  had 
lost  our  canoe,  and  were  surrounded  by  great  wa- 
ters, and  no  inhabitants  near  us.  There  was  a 
grassy  place  near,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  get 
the  master's  horse  out,  and  one  of  the  men  to  ride 


When  we  find  the  whole  or  a  great  proportion  of 
a  family,  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity,  manifesting 
religious  stability,  watchful  circumspection,  and  a 
daily  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  may 
well  judge  that  a  strict  parental  discipline  has 
been  exercised  upon  them,  and  that  their  parents 
or  guardians  have  themselves  been  cross-bearing 
christians.  The  family  of  Robert  and  Susanna 
Heath  were  of  this  class,  many  of  them  being  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  from  their  youth. 

Joseph  Kirkbride  being  in  England  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  in  1700,  Robert  Heath  conversed  with 
him  about  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  fin- 
ally agreed  to  purchase  of  him  a  tract  of  land  for  a 
home  for  himself  and  family.  In  1701,  he,  with  his 
wife  Susanna,  and  their  children,  Robert,  Susanna, 
Ann,  Mary,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  came  over  to 
their  new  purchase.  They  settled  within  the  limits 
of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  where  they  soon 

became  very  useful  in  religious  Society.  Of  the  him  thither  at  low  water,  that  he  might  see  if  it 
five  daughters,  four  became  ministers  of  the  gospel,  was  an  island.  This  he  did,  and  the  horse  ate 
some  of  them  remarkably  eminent  in  their  gifts,  some  there,  but  he  came  back  with  tidings  it  was 
and  dedicated  in  their  lives.  but  an  island 

Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  and  perhaps  the  poor  creatures  there,  that  if  possible,  they  might 
eldest  child,  was  born  in  the  year  1682.    She  was  shift  awhile  for  themselves,  whatever  the  Lord 
early  brought  into  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  might  do  with  us.    Then  the  master  got  the  other 
and,  in  settling  in  life,  was  favoured  with  a  com-  horses,  and  took  them  about  half  way  to  the  grass, 
panion,  truly  helpful  in  a  religious  sense.    On  the  and  then  let  them  go.    But  instead  of  going  to  the 
27th  of  Seventh  month,  1703,  she  was  married  to  grassy  land,  they  tacked  contrary,  and  I  thought 
Morris  Morris,  a  member  of  the  same  Monthly  as  foreign  to  land.    We  saw  their  landing,  and  we 
Meeting,  so  that  she  still  continued  near  her  be-  were  ready  to  think  that  the  Higher  Power  knew 
|  loved  parents,  and  precious  sisters.    For  sixteen  best  where  to  send  them.    So  it  was;  for,  on  the 
I  years  after  her  marriage,  we  find  little  trace  of  third  day,  as  I  was  lying  down  on  the  deck  in  a  still 
Susanna  Morris  in  religious  Society.    She  had  five  frame  of  mind,  it  sprung  in  my  mind  to  get  up, 
I  sons  and^  several  daughters,  and  her  duty  and  in-  and  look  about  me,  which  I  did.  As  far  as  I  could 
clination  both  drew  her  homewards.  see,  there  were  coming  two  canoes  and  two  men,  but 

At  what  time  she  first  opened  her  mouth  in  the  they  came  not  to  us  until  evening.  They  informed 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  know  not;  but  in  1718,  our  master  what  place  we  were  in,  but  were  not 
we  find  her  an  acknowledged  minister,  representing  willing  to  put  us  on  shore  there.  One  of  them  said 
the  meeting  of  ministers  of  Abington  Monthly  Meet-  he  would  come  to-morrow.  When  he  took  us  on 
ing.  About  the  close  of  1722,  she  believed  it  her  shore,  it  was  at  the  same  place  where  our  poor 
duty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  the  wounded  horses  had  landed  without  information  or 
Southern  Provinces,  and  finding  her  beloved  friend,  help  from  man.  It  was  six  miles  to  the  first  house 
Ann  Roberts,  under  a  similar  concern,  they  made  the  man  was  not  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  the 
preparation  for  the  journey.  Being  furnished  by  master  was  not  able.  Our  company  had  but  little 
their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  with  certificates  food,  from  Seventh-day  morning  until  the  Fourth- 
of  unity,  as  likewise  certificates  from  the  Philadel-  day  following  in  the  afternoon.  For  all  that,  I  was 
phia  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  Third  |  thankful  that  we  were  got  on  shore,  and  Ann  Ro- 
rroo.  4th,  1723,  they  soon  after  set  forth  on  theiberts  and  myself  set  forward  towards  a  poor  wi- 
journey  on  horseback.  They  attended  the  Yearly  |  dow's  house,  which,  the  man  informed  us,  lay  near 
[  Meeting  for  Maryland  at  West  River,  in  the  begin-  the  sea,  six  miles  off.    When  we  came  within  half 


ning  of  the  Fourth  month,  after  which,  crossing  over, 
they  visited  meetings  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  from 
the  lower  part  of  which  they  took  passage  in  a  boat 
for  Nansemond  River,  probably  a  little  stream,  which 
emptied  at  Chuckatuck  into  James  Bay.  We  will 
now  give  a  brief  account  of  this  journey,  as  pre- 
pared after  her  return  by  Susanna  Morris,  for  the 
jbenefit  of  her  children. 

"  I  was  drawn  to  visit  Friends  in  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  with  a  good  companion  ;  and 
I  may  truly  say,  the  Lord's  presence  went  along 
Iwith  us,  and  favoured  us  among  the  people  in  ga- 
therings where  we  met  to  wait  on  him,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  met  with  any  opposers  to 
what  we  had  given  us  to  say  to  them  in  all  these 
» pountries.  But  we  met  with  hardships  otherways. 
■  In  getting  over  the  great  Bay  Chesapeake,  we  met 
Iwith  hard  and  boisterous  winds,  and  were  thereby 
driven  out  to  sea.    Had  not  the  Lord  favoured  us 


and  clothes  from  the  vessel  ?  We  got  our  horses, 
and  rode  bare-backed  the  six  miles  again,  and  yet 
got  not  our  saddles.  The  master  had  sent  the 
man,  who  was  sent,  I  may  say^  from  many  miles 
to  help  us,  to  his  neighbourhood  for  people  to  get 
off  the  shallop.  When  he  came,  [the  master] 
promised  he  would  bring  our  things  in  a  canoe. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  ride  the  same  way  back  again. 
Those  twelve  miles,  at  other  times,  might  have  been 
a  great  hardship ;  but  surely  the  Lord  makes  hard 
things  easy  for  those  that  are  willing  to  serve  him. 
Now,  my  children,  let  me  tell  you  how  we  got  safe 
to  Carolina.  I  heard  it  was  between  sixty  and  one 
hundred  miles,  and  no  guide  for  us  but  the  Holy 
One.  Had  he  not  supported  our  minds,  we  might 
have  fainted  in  our  journey.  But  blessed  be  his 
most  holy  name  and  power,  our  hearts  were  filled 
with  thankfulness  and  cheerfulness  to  set  forward. 
We  had  a  prosperous  journey,  and  got  well  there ; 
our  poor  wounded  horses  carried  us  amongst  Friends. 
Mine  died  there,  but  my  companion's  escaped,  and 
she  rode  on  him  home  again." 

The  two  Friends  were  soon  industriously  engaged 
in  visiting  Friends  about  Pasquetank  and  Perqui- 
mans, and  having  finished  their  labours  with  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Perquimans,  held  Sixth  mo. 
4th,  they  received  a  return  certificate  of  cordial 
unity  and  love.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
homewards,  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  on 
their  way.  They  were  at  Naneemond  Monthly 
Meeting  on  the  13th  of  the  Sixth  month,  which 
meeting  also  gave  forth  a  kindly  certificate  of  unity 
with  their  services.  They  reached  home  in  the 
Ninth  month,  after  an  eventful  and  trying  journey 
in  many  respects  to  themselves,  and  yet,  as  far  as 
respects  the  church,  an  eminently  prosperous  one. 
The  valuable  Friends,  at  the  Clilts  in  Maryland, 
after  they  had  passed  home,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  attended  any  meeting  for  business 
there,  deemed  it  right  to  send  after  them  a  testi- 
mony of  unity  with  their  gospel  labours  in  those 
parts. 

In  closing  her  account  of  this  journey,  Susanna 
Morris  writes,  "I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the 
many  trials  the  Lord  helped  us  through.  We  got 
safe  home  to  our  husbands  and  families  again,  and 
I  may  say,  the  Lord  was  my  exceeding  great  re- 
ward, for  I  felt  sweet  peace  in  my  bosom." 

(To  be  continued.) 


a  mile  of  the  house,  we  were  likely  to  go  out  of  the 
way,  there  being  no  path,  the  sea  having  overflowed 
where  we  should  go,  the  easterly  winds  blowinghard. 
I  thought  the  Lord's  mercy  was  greatly  extended  to 
us,  his  poor  handmaids,  for  the  woman  of  the  house 
came  to  the  seaside,  to  meet  us  and  salute  us  afte^r 
this  manner :  '  Good  women,  how  came  you  hither  ? 
Was  it  to  do  the  will  of  God  When  we  got  to 
the  cottage,  she  showed  as  kind  as  she  could.  We 
heard  of  our  horses  after  we  had  been  there  several 
days.  They  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  widow's  house,  and  that  was  many  miles  from 
any  other.  Our  borses  had  but  one  thing  to  hin- 
der them  from  going  threescore  or  one  hundred 
miles  from  us.  If  there  had  not  been  a  hand  of  Help 
at  work,  it  certainly  would  have  been  so ;  the 
place  where  they  were,  was  so  haunted  by  mosqui- 
toes. 

"  Now  some  may  say,  how  got  you  your  saddles 


[From  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

Sane  and  Insane. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OP  THE  LOSS  OF  REASON. 
(Concluded  from  page  163.) 

That  brief  journey  was  a  strange  one  indeed. 
Its  incidents  are  burned  into  my  memory,  and  will 
live  there  while  memory  exists.  Scarcely  had  the 
train  started,  ere  a  world  of  phantasies,  each  of 
which  I  clearly  remember,  filled  my  vision  and  my 
mind.  As  the  train  approached  Syracuse,  the  whole 
world  seemed  astir.  My  mind  was  yet  full  of  the 
exciting  political  campaign  through  which  I  had 
just  passed.  The  polls  were  closed,  but  the  cam- 
paign was  not  yet  over  for  me.  Villages  and  great 
fields  were  filled  with  immense  mass  meetings  of 
all  parties.  They  lined  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
presented  to  me  a  scene  of  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  character.  Numerous  shadowy  political 
friends  informed  me  that  ex-Governor  Seymour 
was  to  address  a  multitude  at  Syracuse.  I  briefly 
thanked  them,  and  looked  forward  with  intense 
interest  to  the  gathering.  As  we  journeyed  on, 
the  fields  on  either  side  of  the  cars  began  to  fill  up 
with  incalculable  numbers  of  people,  marching  in 
solid  columns  many  miles  in  length,  and  liberally 
sprinkled  with  military — "  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
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goons."  I  can  never  forget  those  serried  hosts,  or 
uiy  disappointment,  on  reaching  Syracuse,  at  being 
informed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  visit  the 
Asylum  at  Utica,  if  we  tarried  to  attend  the  great 
mass  meeting.  So  I  made  a  score  of  apologies, 
and,  amid  the  fancied  tumult  of  thronging  thou- 
sands and  the  march  of  interminable  processions, 
the  train  thundered  on  toward  Utica.  The  strange 
delusion  kept  pace  with  the  swift-going  train.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  the  country  was  alive  with 
people  and  processions,  either  gathered  at  or  mov- 
ing toward  places  for  mass  meetings  of  the  people. 
My  focus  of  vi-ion  was  incessantly  filled  with  this 
political  phantasmagoria.  In  all  directions  were 
to  be  seen  enormous  gatherings  of  human  beings, 
endless  processions  of  armies  with  banners,  count- 
less transparencies  and  mottoes,  and  no  end  of  ex- 
cited orators  on  stumps  and  rostrums,  sawing  the 
air  with  their  arms,  and  full  of  dreadful  and  dange- 
rous gesticulation.  One  speaker  pointed  proudly 
to  an  immense  piece  of  canvas  stretched  from  an 
oak  to  a  palmetto,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words,  "  South  Carolina  and  Dr.  Kane  !  The  Union 
is  safe!  !"  I  remember  calling  my  brother's  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  indulging  in  some  criticism  on  it,  in 
which  he  fully  agreed. 

All  the  way  to  Utica,  we  were  beset  with  pro- 
cessions and  mass  meetings,  and  on  one  occasion,  I 
was  called  out  upon  the  platform  to  make  a  speech. 
It  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  an  apology,  which 
was  not  very  graciously  received ;  and  my  impres- 
sion was,  when  I  took  my  seat,  that  I  had  made  a 
failure. 

At  one  time,  all  the  people  in  the  car,  except 
myself,  attempted  the  rather  difficult  feat  of  stand- 
ing ou  their  heads !  L  laughed  heartily  at  this, 
but  was  soon  attracted  in  another  direction  by  a 
violent  and  earnest  speech  from  my  old  friend  Gen. 
King,  of  the  Milwaukie  Sentinel,  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  Col.  Fremont.  He  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  car,  and  I  noticed  that  his  chin 
drummed  incessantly  upon  the  cross  rod  that  form- 
ed the  under  portiou  of  the  light  baggage-rack  of 
the  coach.  I  told  him  that  I  cared  nothing  for 
his  harangue,  but  feared  that  his  lower  jaw  was 
injured.  He  replied,  that  he  could  "  hold  his  jaw" 
when  he  pleaded.  Myself,  brother,  and  friend  oc- 
cupied seats  together.  There  was  room  with  a  re- 
versed seat  for  another.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
space  was  tilled  with  a  cane  and  umbrella  rack,  and 
that  the  handles  and  tops  of  these  articles  sprouted 
out  vigorously  in  all  manner  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants  and  flowers.  Oh,  they  were  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant !  And  yet  I  could  not  crowd  out 
the  lurking  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  the  whole  matter. 

This  idea  haunted  me  through  the  whole  period 
of  my  trouble — that  even  what  I  saw  that  was  un- 
r  il,  and  that  pleased  me,  was  not  right.  My 
iiiiikI  wa-«  ron-tantly  engaged  in  a  brisk  and  earnest 
argument  on  a  thousand  points  that  every  passing 
phantasy  raised  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  and 
almost  overpowering  impression  that  all  I  saw  was 
real.  This  conflict  seemed  to  mark  the  boundary 
lines  that  divided  sanity  from  insanity.  To  me 
tli is  strife  was  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  features 
of  my  trial.  It  was  kept  up  in  a  thousand  ways, 
until  I  was  restored  to  soundness  of  mental  health. 

I  will  pass  over  the  incidents  connected  with  my 
arrival  at  Utica — although  all  of  them  are  clear 
and  distinct  in  my  memory — and  pass  at  once  to 
the  recital  of  the  closing  scenes  in  "  my  ca3e." 

When  it  flashed  upon  my  mind,  as  it  did  at  last, 
that  I  was  actually  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum,  and 
Dot  a  guest — that  my  brother  and  my  friend  were 
gone — that  a  simple  stratagem,  which  I  had  un- 
consciously aided,  had  imprisoned  me,  my  nngui-h 


and  excitement  were  very  great.  I  told  the  story 
of  my  griefs  to  my  fellow  patients,  whose  attention 
I  could  command  ;  and  when  none  of  these  would 
listen,  there  was  no  lack  of  imaginary  friends  and 
sympathizers. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  sense  of  sight  was  seri- 
ously affected.  During  this  afternoon  and  the  night 
following,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  succeeding 
day,  the  sense  of  hearing  became  affected.  I  at- 
tributed this,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mental  ex- 
citement caused  by  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  shut  up  in  the  Asylum  as  a  madman ! 
Thoughts  of  home,  and  of  family,  and  of  business, 
and  of  friends,  and  of  a  dreadful  and  nameless  ca- 
lamity, filled  my  mind ;  and  then  I  heard  familiar 
voices  in  the  hall,  in  other  rooms,  and  out  of  doors, 
talking  of  my  case,  wondering  that  I  was  in  the 
Asylum,  and  devising  means  for  my  release.  I 
essayed  to  confer  with  them,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  officials  of  the  Asylum,  (so  I  thought,)  and  was 
forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  my  room.  An 
attendant  induced  me,  at  last,  to  lie  down  in  my 
room.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  took  his  advice,  strove  to  get  interested 
in  putting  my  room  in  order,  unpacking  my  bag- 
gage, and  at  length  threw  myself  upon  my  bed. 
But,  though  wearied  to  the  last  degree,  there  was 
no  sleep  for  me.  My  eyes  closed  and  opened  in- 
voluntarily. It  was  torture.  The  window  over  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  all  the  space  behind  it,  was 
filled  with  a  pyramid  of  curious  faces,  all  staring 
intently  upon  me.  Unable  to  endure  this,  I  got 
up,  and  went  out  into  the  hall.  Patients  were  mov- 
ing about ;  but  what  particularly  attracted  my  at- 
tention was  a  group  of  at  least  one  hundred  strange- 
looking  dogs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  men  and  women  were  feeding 
and  caressing:  them,  and  that  amouo;  the  crowd  the 
heads  of  splendid  blooded  English  bulls  and  cows 
appeared  with  their  full  front,  great,  honest  eyes, 
and  delightful  short,  sharp,  and  crooked  horns. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  venerable 

M  ,  I  asked  him  what  those  creatures  were? 

alluding  to  the  dogs.    Said  I,  "M  ,  they  all 

look  marvellously  like  dogs,  except  each  specimen 
has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  human  being.  What 

do  you  call  them  ?"    M  kindly  and  promptly 

replied, "  Sir,  those  creatures  we  call  bipeds.  They 
are  cultivated  and  cared  for  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  has 
a  fancy  that  way.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is, 
that  they  do  not  bile."  At  this  assurance  I  was 
much  relieved,  though  M  's  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  into  the  hall  of  the  cattle 
was  not  altogether  clear  or  satisfactory,  he  assuring 
me  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  special  enact- 
ment of  the  Common  Council  of  Utica  ! 

Perhaps  the  singular  (to  me,  at  least)  halluci- 
nations of  sight  that  troubled  me  may  be  illustra- 
ted still  more  clearly  by  the  recital  of  the  follow- 
ing instances,  which  I  select  from  a  thousand  of 
the  "  same  sort."  Along  one  side  of  the  hall 
were  ranged  (if  I  remember  aright)  five  tables, 
covered  with  table-spreads.  The  arrangement  of 
these  covers  was  such  that  each  tabic  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  head  and  shoulders  of  magnificient  short- 
horned  Durham  cattle. 

Looking  from  a  window  of  the  Asylum,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  regiment  of  militia,  in  splendid 
uniform,  drawn  upiu  front  of  the  grounds.  Avast 
crowd  of  people  gathered  there  from  the  city. 
They  came  in  all  manner  of  vehicles.  I  marvel- 
led to  see  that  all  the  omnibusses  drove  inside  of 
the  gate,  the  horses  were  unhitched  and  turned 
loo<e,  and  the  coaches  were  turned  over  on  their 
sides.  I  called  the  attention  of  a  patient  to  this 
fact,  and  he  replied  that  there  would  not  be  ano- 
ther Presidential  election  until  1 960,  and  that  he 
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would  then  be  elected.  While  I  was  marvelling 
at  this  reply,  the  military  pageant  disappeared, 
the  omnibusses  passed  out,  filled  with  people  in  the 
Shaker  costume,  and  I  went  into  the  reading  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  I  was  introduced  to 
those  who  were  actually  assembled,  and  where  I 
met  multitudes  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
were  not  there.  I  spent  the  evening  in  this  place. 
Two  pictures  hanging  in  the  room,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  windows  looking  into  large  bazaars.  One 
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was  filled  with  confectionery,  cakes,  cigars,  &c,  and 
was  attended  by  plump  and  smiling  negro  women, 
one  of  whom  kindly  smuggled  into  my  pockets 
sundry  and  diverse  cigars,  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  a  portion  of  the  night  of  trouble  that  fol- 
lowed. Having  long  smoked  cigars  to  excess,  and 
being  debarred  that  precious  privilege  in  the  Asy- 
lum, I  was  bent  on  the  stolen  luxury  of  a  smoke 
in  my  room ;  and,  before  morning  dawned,  had 
filled  my  boots  and  hat  and  bed  with  half-consumed 
Havanas,  and  fought  lustily  every  effort  that  was 
made  to  detect  me  in  the  act  of  smoking. 

The  other  picture  was  a  variety  store,  filled  with 
rich  goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  attendants 
were  all  mulattoes.  I  thought  all  this  was  strange, 
and  argued  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Asylum,  or  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
Stiil,  I  by  no  means  objected  to  the  gratuity  offered 
in  the  shape  of  cigars.  The  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible. 

During  this  eventful  evening,  every  moment  of 
which  seemed  to  cover  the  space  of  an  hour,  I 
seemed  to  be  constantly  dropping  articles — books, 
eye-glass,  watch-key,  &c., — that  I  could  not  pick 
up,  except  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  often  not 
at  all.    This  troubled  me  for  several  days 

AVhen  it  became  dark,  I  looked  out  of  a  window 
opposite  me,  knowing  that  I  should  certainly  see 
some  sort  of  a  spectre.  I  wondered  first  what  it 
would  be — what  shape  it  would  take — and  was 
not  at  all  shocked  or  surprised  to  behold,  hanging 
from  hooks,  two  beautiful  specimens  of  human  ske 
letons,  male  and  female,  and  prepared  with  the 
skill  and  care  that  characterize  the  French  in  this 
respect.  I  confess  I  rather  admired  them,  and  j 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  lack  of  interest  man- 
ifested on  the  part  of  those  of  the  strange  company 
I  was  in  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the 
preparations  and  the  perfection  of  the  anatomy  of 
each  skeleton.  At  the  same  time,  superb  dogs 
filled  the  room — beautiful  lop-eared  English  rabbits] 
jumped  from  the  flues  connected  with  the  heatin. 
apparatus,  and  the  air  was  all  astir  above  my  head 
and  in  the  hall  with  innumerable  birds,  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  plumage  and  song. 

After  the  first  night  of  my  confinement  in  thej 
Asylum,  I  entered  upon  a  new  classification,  and 
took  my  meals  with  a  new  class  of  patients.  This' 
was  the  closing  chapter  in  my  case.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  a  long  and  delightfully  oblivious  slumber 
I  arose,  partook  of  a  hearty  meal,  and  sat  down  tc 
read  a  paper  that  had  been  kindly  furnished  ui 
by  my  medical  attendant. 

I  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  opposite  the  hall  I  have 
just  spoken  of.    While  reading,  a  noise  attracted 
my  attention;  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  standing  in 
side  the  glass  door  a  stalwart  figure,  arrayed  in 
light-coloured  cloak  that  nearly  covered  him, 
pair  of  dark  pantaloons,  a  huge  pair  of  boots, 
slouched  hat,  and  "  spectacles  on  nose."  The  silve: 
head  of  a  large  cane  peered  up  from  the  folds  o 
his  cloak,  and  upon  this  my  visitor's  chin  rested 
Supposing  him  to  be  a  visitor  who  had  wanderec 
from  the  hall  above,  I  politely  informed  him  tha, 
by  stepping  down  to  the  door  of  the  first  hall,  an( 
knocking  he  would  be  attended  to.    He  paid  no  at!: 
tention  whatever  to  my  remarks,  but  steadily  anc 
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stolidly  stared  at  me.  I  gave  him  other  choice  items 
of  advice,  hut  with  the  same  result.  Getting  angry, 
I  resolved  to  leave  him  to  his  luck  and  his  fate, 
md  raising  my  paper,  commenced  reading,  though 
it  was,  as  I  afterwards  found,  hottom  upward. 
Still,  I  was  not  at  ease,  and  occasionally  peeped 
Dver  the  paper,  to  see  what  my  unbidden  and  un- 
welcome visitor  was  about.  There  he  stood,  mo- 
;ionless  as  a  statue,  glaring  at  me  from  eyes  utterly 
levoid  of  "speculation."  X  had  just  given  him  up, 
when  a  slight  noise  at  the  door  attracted  my  atten- 
:ion.  Again  looking  up,  I  saw  the  attendant  ap- 
oroaching  from  the  hall  with  a  patient.  To  my 
ltter  astonishment,  the  door  was  unlocked,  opened, 
ind  the  attendant  and  the  patient  passed  right 
hrough  my  mysterious  friend  !  The  door  was  re- 
ocked,  they  went  their  way,  and  there  stood  the 
i  tranger  glaring  upon  me  !  I  sat  a  moment,  and 
jhen,  under  much  excitement,  advanced  toward  my 
isitor.  Instantly  he  vanished.  I  sat  down,  bathed 
n  perspiration,  and  never  from  that  moment  have 
.  seen  anything  save  realities.  He  was  the  last  of 
he  "innumerable  company"  of  spectres. 

Thus  the  veil  lifted ;  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
isual  hullucination  passed  away.  Reason  resumed 
ler  sway  on  her  old  throne,  and  I  was  at  once 
clothed  and  in  my  right  mind."  My  complete 
ecovery  soon  followed,  and  with  a  glad  heart  I 
eturned  to  a  happy  home,  rendered  infinitely  happy 
y  my  restoration. 

;  Since  my  return  home  I  have  experienced  no 
rouble  whatever,  and  have  been  able  to  perform 
pj  daily  and  arduous  professional  labours. 


•'Religious"  Warfare. 
If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  maintained 
Awards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  the 
rofessors  of  religion  towards  each  other.    As  it  is 
lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmity  that 
nere  is  often  much  of  hostility  carried  on  by  good 
en  who  profess  the  same  faith  ;  so  it  is  a  striking 
[roof  of  the  litigious  nature  of  man,  that  this  spirit 
}  less  excited  by  broad  distinctions  (such  as  con- 
*ienee  ought  not  to  reconcile)  than  by  shades  of 
iinion,  that  the  world  would  not  know  that  they 
asted  at  all,  if,  by  their  animosity  the  disputants 
ere  not  so  anxious  to  inform  it. — Ha?mah  More. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


1856. 
Inches. 
4.54 
1.23 
2.23 
3.52 
2.59 
1.98 


1857. 
Inches. 
3.30 
90 
30 
6.80 
5.40 
6.40 


July, 

August, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1856. 
Inches. 
1.51 
6.00 
4.01 
1.30 
2.07 
2.94 


1857. 
Inches. 
3.10 

10.00 
1.00 
2.40 
1.20 
3.50 


Total, 


33.92  44.30 


THE  RAIN  GAUGE 


Exhibiting  the  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen 
each  year  since  1840  : 


Year. 

No.  Inches. 

Year. 

No.  Inches. 

1840, 

47.40 

1849, 

42.09 

1841, 

55.50 

1850, 

54.54 

1842, 

48.53 

1851, 

32.50 

1843, 

46.91 

1852, 

45.74 

1844, 

40.17 

1853, 

40.66 

1845, 

40.00 

1854, 

40.18 

1846, 

44.38 

1855, 

44.09 

1847, 

45.09 

1856, 

33.92 

1848, 

35.00 

1857, 

44.30 

With  his  inexorable  scythe,  Death  has  mowed 
us  down  as  follows  : 

Under  5  years.  Adults.  Females.  Colored.  Total. 
5577  3679       4908        537  10,839 

The  quantity  of  gas  made  at  the  three  works 
belonging  to  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  470,000,000  cubic  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
35,000  000  cubic  feet,  or  8  per  cent,  over  that 
produced  in  1856. 

The  length  of  street  mains  laid  is  a  little  over 
3000  feet,  or  3-5ths  of  a  mile. 

Mains  added,  3000  feet,  makino-  a  total  of 
1,135,221  feet,  or  215  miles;  services  added,  736 
feet,  making  a  total  of  35,182  feet;  lights  added, 
16,800,  making  a  totalof  333,701. — IV.  American. 
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SECOND  MONTH  6,  1858. 


As  the  weather-wise  may  like,  at  some  future 


jm 


e,  to  know  how  1857  conducted  himself  in  an 
biospherical,  pluvial  and  meteorological  point  of 
i  ew,  we  annex  the  following  schedule  of  the  wea- 
;  j  |6r,  &c,  in  this  latitude,  as  compared  with  the 
"bar  immediately  proceeding. 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  MONTHS. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

1856. 

1857 

1856. 

1857. 

1856. 

1857. 

40 

36 

4 

11* 

24.15 

18.33 

46 

69 

2 

2 

16.10 

37.25 

48 

58 

5 

3 

32.85 

35.98 

80 

68 

24 

14 

53.36 

42.39 

87 

82 

40 

34 

60.00 

57.84 

96 

87 

28 

45 

74.44 

67.32 

98  ■ 

90 

64 

47 

79.68 

73.37 

90 

90 

53 

48 

72.85 

72.18 

,  90 

81 

44 

37 

67.30 

73.91 

78 

74 

35 

29 

55.58 

53.82 

75 

74 

31 

12 

45.43 

42.39 

61 

57 

9 

12 

32.72 

38.11 

.  «.nuary, 
4-i:bruary, 
.  Jirch, 
.  rril, 

:<y, 

•  ne, 

legist, 
loptember. 
til  tober, 

vember, 
ttcember, 

h.  inches  snow  fell  on  December  29,  1857. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  in- 
-.3  of  rain  during  1857,  as  compared  with  the 
nber  of  inches  in  1856  : 


elow  zero. 


day,  and  took  care  of  their  children.  Subsequent- 
ly to  this  period  their  place  of  deposit  or  work-room 
was  several  times  changed. 

In  the  year  1815,  they  were  incorporated  un- 
der the  present  title,  and  in  the  year  1816,  bought 
a  property  in  Ranstead  court,  whither  they  remov- 
ed. This  proving  too  limited  for  the  increasing 
number  of  applicants,  the  building  at  present  occu- 
pied [No  112  North  Seventh  St.,]  was  purchased 
in  the  year  1846,  where  the  society  continues  its 
endeavours  to  act  according  to  the  designs  of  its 
original  founders. 

129  women  and  44  children  have  been  admitted 
to  the  institution  this  winter :  the  women  receive  a 
small  compensation  per  day  for  their  work,  and  are 
provided  with  a  good  substantial  dinner,  and  the 
children  are  taken  care  of  by  assistants  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  articles  made  are  sold  at 
low  prices  to  pay  their  cost  and  thereby  contribute 
to  keep  up  the  funds. 

By  this  excellent  system,  respectable  women 
possessing  very  little  means,  have  a  place  of  em- 
ployment during  five  days  of  the  week,  where  they 
are  kept  warm  and  their  children  provided  for, 
without  cost  to  the  parents,  or  hindering  them 
from  leaving  their  home  to  obtain  work — and  the 
compensation  they  receive  gives  them  means  to 
procure  food  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  at  their 
own  apartments. 

The  income  of  the  society  being  diminished  by 
the  decease  of  some  of  their  annual  subcribers, 
the  loss  of  rent  during  part  of  the  year,  from  one 
of  their  stores,  and  the  sinking  of  a  considerable 
investment  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  associa- 
tion would  ask  their  friends  and  customers  to  con- 
tinue the  patronage  hitherto  ,«o  kindly  extended  ; 
and  it  would  also  solicit  an  enlargement  of  tlie 
list  of  anual  subscribers  to  an  institution  unexcep- 
tionable in  its  mode  of  applying  charity,  and  which 
they  believe,  confers  much  comfort  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

Persons  inclining  to  subscribe  are  requested  to 
leave  their  names  and  residence  at  the  House  of 
Industry,  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  or  with  Mary 
Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  No.  313  Race  St. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Report  of 
the  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief 
and  Employment  of  the  Poor" — 1858.  This  is 
one  of  the  unobtrusive  yet  effective  benevolent 
institutions  which  abound  in  our  city,  and  sustanti- 
ate  their  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  our  citizens 
by  the  positive  good  they  effect  through  their 
unostentatious  and  judicious  exertions. 

As  many  years  have  passed  since  the  institution 
of  this  society,  and  its  history  is  but  little  known, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  brief  notice  of 
it,  furnished  by  one  of  the  members,  to  bring  it 
before  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  solicit  their 
aid  for  its  impaired  resources. 

The  "  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  commenced 
its  organization  in  the  year  1793.  Widows  and 
orphans  were  the  special  objects  of  its  charity  and 
aid  ;  probably  occasioned  in  part  by  the  devastation 
and  suffering  arising  from  the  mortality  by  the 
yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  year  within 
the  city.  Their  number  and  their  funds  were 
small,  and  they  procured  two  rooms  in  Vidells' 
alley  back  of  Okesnut  above  Second  street,  where 
they  held  their  meetings  and  kept  their  small  stock 
of  goods.  Spinning  and  sewing  were  then  given 
to  deserving  women  at  their  own  homes,  and  many 
persons  were  relieved  with  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine. In  1797,  they  opened  a  small  house  in  a 
court  running  from  Arch  St.  above  Second  St.  where 
they  received  and  employed  poor  women  during  the 


As  some  of  our  readers  in  the  country  have 
been,  and  perhaps  still  are  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  as  we  may 
suppose  are  desirous  of  correct  information  respec- 
ting the  experiments  for  extracting  and  granulating 
the  sugar,  we  give  below  a  notice  taken  from  a  late 
paper,  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  Joseph  S.  Lov- 
ering,  setting  forth  the  course  pursued  by  him  in 
the  matter,  and  the  success  attending  it. 

SUGAR  FROM  THE  CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE. 
We  have  received  from  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Oakhill, 
Philadelphia  county,  five  different  samples  of  sugar,  the 
result  of  seven  experiments,  made  by  him  with  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  J.  S.  Lovering  planted  the  seeds 
last  year,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  plant  in  its  sugar- 
producing  qualities.  First,  he  established,  by  polarscopic 
observation,  the  presence  of  crystallized  sugar  in  the 
cane,  and  then  he  began  his  experiments,  of  which  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  iu  a  pamphlet  which  he  has 
published,  and  to  which  we  refer  those  interested  in  the 
matter,  our  purpose  being  to  record  only  the  general 
result.  The  first  experiment  was  a  discouraging  one, 
and  the  dark  visced  mass  stood  six  days  without  the 
sign  of  a  crystal ;  but  being  kept  warm  four  days  longer 
yielded  a  crop  of  soft  crystals.  The  second  produced  a 
yellow-brown  sugar,  as  dry  as  and  about  the  colour  of 
second  quality  Cuba  sugar  used  by  refiners.  For  the 
acre  625^  lbs.  sugar,  and  123f  gallons  molasses,  pro- 
duced from  18,148  canes,  yielding  1737  gallons  juice, 
weighing  9  lbs.  per  gallon,  or  15,633  lbs.,  being  4  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  9.50  per  cent,  of  molasses,  or  13.50 
per  cent,  together.  The  third  experiment  was  a  failure. 
The  fourth  was  very  successful,  producing  1221.85  lbs. 
to  the  acre  and  74.39  gallons  of  molasses.  The  fifth  pro- 
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duced  white  sugar  directly  from  the  cane  without  refin- 
ing. The  seventh  experiment  was  in  refining,  and  15 
lbs.  of  good  loaf  sugar  were  produced  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  experiment  considered  failures. 

The  conclusion  that  J.  S.  L.  comes  to  is,  that  an  acre 
■will  probably  yield  1466.22  lbs.  of  sugar  and  74.39  gal- 
lons of  molasses  from  1847  gallons  of  juice.  The  weather 
was  uupropitious  to  the  ripening  of  the  cane,  and,  pro- 
bably, ten  per  cent,  was  lost  in  consequence,  which 
would  increase  the  quantity  to  1612  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
81  8-10  gallons  of  molasses,  a  yield  very  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  best-conducted  Louisiana  plantations. 
The  best  lime  for  sugar  making  is,  when  the  seeds  are 
all  ripe  and  after  several  frosts,  the  thermometer  below  30 
degrees;  frost  or  hard  freezing  does  not  hurt  the  juice 
nor  the  sugar,  but  warm  weather  after  frost  does.  Cane 
cut  and  housed,  or  shocked  in  the  field  will  probably 
keep  unchanged  a  long  while.  Wheu  the  juice  is  ob- 
tained, the  process  of  sugar  making  should  proceed  con- 
tinuously without  delay.  Tne  clarification  should  be  as 
perfect  as  possible — bullock's  blood  and  milk  of  lime 
will  answer  for  clarification,  skimming  being  required 
constantly.  The  concentration  and  boiling  doue  after 
clarification  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible  in  shallow 
evaporators.  Willi  these  conditions  secured,  it  is  as 
easy,  J.  S.  L.  says,  to  make  good  sugar  from  the  Chinese 
sugar-cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush,  and  easier 
than  to  make  a  kettle  of  good  apple  butter.  These  ex- 
periments, conducted  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  sugar-relining  business  in  this  city, 
settle  at  once  all  question  respecting  the  production  of 
sugar  from  the  Chinese  cane,  and  the  value  of  that,  plant 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  They  are  of  the  most 
reliable  character,  and,  coming  from  a  person  of  his  ex- 
perience, cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  new 
plant. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  16th. 
"The  steamer  Ariel,  which  left  Bremen  on  the  31st  of 
Twelfth  month,  was  lying  in  the  port  of  Cork  for  repairs. 
When  a  week  out,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
westerly  gale,  her  starboard  shaft  broke,  and  she  sus- 
tained other  damages  which  compelled  an  abandonment 
of  the  voyage.  The  Canada  touched  at  Cork,  and  brought 
on  the  Ariel's  mails  and  sixty-six  of  her  passengers. 

The  steamer  Leviathan  had  been  moved  to  within  six 
feet  of  the  extremity  of  the  launching  ways.  She  would 
remain  in  that  positiou  until  the  prevailing  spring  tides 
were  over,  when  she  would  be  pushed  off  the  ways,  and 
so  await  the  high  tides  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Reform  meetings  were  being  extensively  held  both  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Chartists 
were  taking  part  in  them. 

On  the  14th  iust.,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its 
rate  of  discount  to  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  expected 
there  would  soon  be  a  further  reduction.  The  best  paper 
w  i-;  negotiated  a\  .'i  ;.  to  -I  per  cent.  The  money  market 
was  easy.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  still  rapidly  in- 
creasing. A  new  loan,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war, 
was  expected.  The  amount  is  said  to  be  from  six  to  ten 
millions  sterling.    Consols,  94^. 

The  BUte  of  trade  at  Manchester  was  unfavourable. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  less  active.  Sales  of 
the  week,  35,000  bales.  During  the  week,  prices  de- 
clined J'/.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  and  declining.  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore  flour,  24*. ;  Ohio,  25s.;  wheat, 
from  6».  to  Ht.  per  70  pounds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Paris  to  destroy  the  Emperor's  life,  as  he  was  about  en- 
tering the  opera-house,  in  company  with  the  Empress. 
Several  projectiles  resembling  bomb-shells,  were  hurled 
in  the  midst  of  the  group,  surrounding  the  Emperor, 
which  exploded  as  they  fell,  wounding  about  sixty  per- 
sona, several  of  them  mortally.  The  Emperor  was  un- 
hurt, although  his  hat  was  perforated  by  one  of  the  frag- 
ments. Many  arrests  had  been  made;  the  conspirators 
are  paid  to  be  Italians. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows 
a  loss  of  over  eleven  millions  francs,  in  specie,  held  in 
Paris,  and  a  gain  of  twenty-scveu  millions  in  the  coun- 
try branches. 

The  American  ship  Adriatic,  which  was  confiscated 
by  the  French  Court  of  Appeals,  on  account  of  her  col- 
lision with  the  steamer  Lyonnais,  (thus  causing  the  loss 
of  the  latter,)  had  made  ber  escape  from  detention  at 
Marseilles.  A  French  war  steamer  went  in  pursuit  with- 
out effect. 

Bravo  Murillo  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortez,  by  a  majority  of  eight  over  the  Ministerial 
candidate.  The  Ministry  consequently  tendered  their 
resignation,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Queen. 


Further  accounts  from  Naples  show  the  recent  earth- 
quake to  have  been  far  more  calamitous,  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  An  extensive  district  has  suffered  se- 
verely, the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  being  destroyed, 
and  in  many  cases  the  people  buried  in  the  ruins.  Se- 
veral thousand  dead  bodies  had  been  dug  out  from  the 
remains  of  the  overthrown  villages.  It  was  supposed 
that  from  13,000  to  14,000  persons  in  all  had  perished. 

From  Russia,  it  is  stated  that  the  Nobles  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Nigna,  Novogorod,  following  the  examples  of  the 
Nobles  of  Lithuania  and  St.  Petersburg,  had  asked  the 
Emperor's  permission  to  enfranchise  their  serfs,  and  the 
Emperor  had  granted  their  request. 

The  Austrian  army  was  being  largely  reduced.  About 
50,000  men  had  already  been  discharged. 

A  special  commission  of  the  German  Diet  has  reported 
on  the  affairs  of  the  German  Duchies  and  Denmark.  It 
has  recommended  that  the  Federal  Diet  should  make  the 
cause  its  own,  and  not  allow  the  King  of  Denmark  any 
longer  to  delay  satisfying  the  federal  laws,  and  acting 
up  to  treaties. 

A  contract  had  been  entered  into  between  the  Greek 
government  and  a  telegraph  company  to  unite  Greece, 
by  means  of  the  electric  cable,  with  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  thence  with  Trieste  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  Turkey  and  Vienna  by  Syra  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

Mercantile  confidence  was  beginning  to  revive  on  the 
continent.  At  Hamburg,  the  rate  of  discount  fell  to  2£ 
per  cent.,  but  subsequently  advanced  to  3  per  cent. 

The  weekly  mail  from  Bombay,  with  dates  to  Twelfth 
mo.  24th,  had  reached  Alexandria.  It  contained  nothing 
from  Oude  or  Cawnpore,  owing  to  the  communication 
being  cut  off  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  34th 
and  73rd  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  had  mutinied,  thus 
extinguishing  the  native  army.  There  were  24,000  Eu- 
ropean troops  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  An  insurrec- 
tion had  broken  out  at  Kolapore,  but  it  was  speedily 
suppressed.  The  Punjaub,  Seinde  and  Bombay,  were 
all  quiet.  The  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
having  relieved  the  Lucknow  garrison,  evacuated  the 
place,  and  returned  to  Cawnpore,  with  the  women,  the 
wounded  and  the  state  prisoners,  23  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
the  King's  jewels. 

Further  news  from  Canton  was  brought  by  the  Indian 
mail.  The  Admiral  and  a  principal  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, had  gone  up  the  Canton  river.  The  city  is  reported 
to  be  mined. 

MEXICO. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  rising 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Comonfort  was  general.  The 
coalition  were  marching  upon  the  city,  and  civil  war 
had  actually  begun.  At  the  capital,  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict had  taken  place,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over  one 
hundred  lives,  and  the  wounding  of  many  more.  On  the 
17th,  the  day  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  steamer,  a 
truce  for  24  hours  between  the  opposing  forces  was 
agreed  to. 

GUATEMALA.— The  Legislature  met  on  the  25th  of 
Eleventh  month,  and  the  President  delivered  his  usual 
message.  The  country  is  said  to  be  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous.   Trade  and  commerce  were  steadily  increasing. 

NICARAGUA.  —  Amicable  relations  have  been  re- 
stored with  Costa  Rica.  A  bank  has  been  organized  in 
the  latter  State.  The  cholera  has  made  great  ravages  in 
many  parts  of  Central  America.  Portions  of  Honduras 
especially  have  suffered  severely. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress, — The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  reported  in  relation  to  the  Neutrality  laws,  and 
the  arrest  of  Walker  by  Com.  Paulding.  They  defend 
the  laws,  and  propose  an  amendment  designed  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency.  Paulding's  proceedings  are  ex- 
cused, but  with  the  remark  that  the)-  should  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.  The  proposition  to  increase  the 
regular  army  has  met  with  strong  opposition.  The 
Kansas  question  still  forms  the  most  prominent  topic  ol 
discussion.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  has 
reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
into  the  Union.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  examine  into  the  difficulties  connected  with  affairs  in 
Utah,  and  whether  they  can  be  settled  without  resort  to 
force.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
s|K>use  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  has  communicated 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
daring  the  six  years  eliding  Sixth  month  last,  together 
with  the  expenses  and  number  of  employees.  The  total 
amount  collected  was  $355,409,733;  the  expenses  of 
collection  $21,752,022  ;  number  of  persons  employed  in 
1852,  2530;  do.  in  1857,  3088. 

California. — The  last  arrival  from  Aspinwall  brought 


San  Francisco  dates  to  FirstHnonth  5th,  and  $1,565,779 
in  gold.  Downieville  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  on  New 
Year's  day.  Loss  estimated  at  $480,000.  Business  was 
very  dull.  The  export  of  gold,  during  the  year  1857, 
amounted  to  $49,256,138.  In  1856,  it  was  $1,725,000 
greater.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month, 
a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Francisco. 
Fine  specimens  of  cotton  have  been  raised  in  Tulare 
county.  The  annual  session  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture commenced  on  the  4th  ult.  The  State  finances  were 
in  a  favourable  condition. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  454. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  191. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Weather  in  England  continues  as 
remarkably  mild  as  on  this  side  the  ocean.  There  are 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  summer  roses 
are  in  full  bloom. 

Madagascar. — The  latest  accounts  state  that  the  per- 
secution of  the  christians  was  continued  with  unabated 
severity.  Thirteen  had  been  put  to  death,  many  had 
been  tortured  horribly,  and  numbers  of  them  were  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

Tobacco. — It  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  France  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  imperial  ma- 
nufactories can  scarcely  supply  the  demand,  and  the 
revenue  from  the  sales  of  the  present  year  is  expected  to 
reach  one  hundred  million  francs. 

Elk  Broken  to  Farm  Labour. — The  Humboldt  (Cal.) 
Times  tells  of  a  farmer  in  th  it  vicinitj',  who  has  two 
yokes  of  large  elk  broken  to  work  like  oxen.  They  are 
not  so  valuable,  however,  as  the  cattle  team,  for  which 
reason,  few  have,  as  yet,  been  broken  in. 

Horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Tne  British  ship  of  war 
Sappho  has  captured  a  slaver  of  one  thousand  tons  bur 
then,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  slaver  was  run 
ashore  to  prevent  capture,  and  after  throwing  overboard 
eight  hundred  of  the  negroes,  the  crew  escaped  to  the 
shore  in  boats.  Half  of  the  negroes  thrown  overboard 
were  drowned.  Four  hundred  more  were  found  on  board 
the  slaver,  which  was  subsequently  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  CoolicTrade. — The  ship  Kate  Hooper,  of  Baltimore, 
which  sailed  from  Macao  for  Havana,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth 
mo.  last,  with  a  cargo  of  Chinese,  was  at  Angier,  Eleventh 
mo.  22d,  waiting  for  men  from  Batavia.  The  Coolies 
had  mutinied  and  got  possession  of  the  ship  between 
decks.  They  had  fired  the  ship  three  times,  and  fifty  of 
their  number  had  beeu  shot  by  the  officers,  in  their 
efforts  to  quell  the  mutiny. 

Funded  Property  of  the  Rothschilds. — According  to  a 
Belgian  paper,  the  funded  property  of  the  House  of 
Rothschilds,  of  Paris,  amounts  at  present  to  forty  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Winnebagocs^ — The  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota 
raised,  last  year,  over  5000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Re- 
servations. They  have  nine  townships  of  land,  and  ol 
this,  1000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
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WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Coloured  School 
on  Wager  street.    Apply  to 

Joel  Cadbury,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Balderston,  No.  923  Green  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications, 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  tbi  Jj 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Tuomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tuuessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  i 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ad 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Euenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
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(Continued  from  page  170.) 
Galilee,  Mount  of  Tabor,  second  letter. 
I  This  region  is  connected  with  another  and  far 
more  illustrious  name  than  those  which  have  been 
Mentioned.   It  was  the  scene  of  the  early  life,  and 
it  a  later  period,  of  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
.  can  look  from  this  spot  upon  the  village  of  Nain, 
>n  the  western  side  of  the  little  Hermon ;  where  he 
caised  the  young  man  to  life,  the  only  son  of  his 
ridowed  mother.    Brought  up  in  Nazareth,  and 
ossessing  a  heart  and  eye  open  to  the  beauties  of 
lature,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant 
t'  the  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  between  Tabor, 
iazareth,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    In  nature,  he 
hw  and  loved  the  God  of  nature.    It  reminded 
im  only  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  not  of  sorrow 
md  sin.    He  visited,  no  doubt,  these  very  heights, 
lie  looked  down  upon  this  great  plain.    He  be- 
'eld  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  here.  His 
ocks  were  wet  with  these  morning  and  evening 
ews.    To  these  interesting  incidents,  however,  I 
iay  perhaps  take  another  opportunity  to  allude, 
nd  shall  leave  them  now. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  'speak 
jere.    "  And  after  six  days,"  it  is  said  in  the 
cripture  narrative,  "  Jesus  taketh   Peter  and 
>ames,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them 
p  into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfig- 
red  before  them.    And  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
I  in,  and  his  raiment  was  bright  as  the  light." 
I  '.ccording  to  a  tradition  reaching  back  to  the 
I  j03e  of  the  third  century  or  about  that  period, 
IB  was  the  mountain  on  which  Christ  was  thus 
|  ansfigured.    The  mere  fact  of  such  a  tradition 
I  jus  some  weight  with  me.    As  a  general  thing, 
I  jaditions  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  a  basis  in 
I  ct.    The  nature  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind 
I  quire  this  supposition.    It  is  undoubtedly  true 
at  traditions  may  be  falsified  like  everything  else. 
I  at  if  nothing  specific  and  reliable  can  be  said 
* I  rainst  them,  the  presumption,  more  or  less,  is  in 
;IJeir  favour. 

I  One  of  the  objections,  perhaps  the  leading  one, 
I  j  the  tradition  that  Mount  Tabor  was  the  scene 
the  transfiguration,  is  the  fact  that  its  summit 
I  is  at  that  time  a  fortified  place  ;  and  that  the 
;esence  of  soldiers  was  inconsistent  with  that 
Illusion  and  silence  which  were  appropriate  to 
j  ch  an  occurrence.    To  estimate  accurately  such 
•  j  objection,  a  person  must  visit  the  mountain 
1  elf.    It  is  probably  true  that  soldiers  were  sta- 
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tioned  in  the  fortifications,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  likely,  under  the  strict  requisitions  of 
Roman  discipline,  that  they  were  permitted  to  roam 
about  very  freely  over  all  parts  of  the  mountain. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  is  some  six  or  eight 
miles  in  circuit  at  least,  and  any  one  who  has  been 
upon  it  must  be  satisfied,  I  think,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy,  in  the  vast  circuit  of  its  sides 
which  fill  up  such  an  area,  to  find  many  places 
suited  to  religious  retirement.  The  transfiguration, 
witnessed  only  by  a  small  number  of  persons, 
would  not  require  a  large  place  ;  and  of  all  the 
mountains  in  this  region,  it  will  probably  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  no  one  which  harmonizes  so  well 
in  its  attractive  and  imposing  .character  with  the 
sublime  and  joyful  nature  of  the  event. 

In  estimating  this  question,  I  think  we  should 
not  forget  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  mind  and 
of  outward  nature ; — attractions  which  have  a 
permanent  foundation  and  are  universal  in  their 
operation.  Every  inward  mood  of  the  mind  may 
be  well  supposed  to  have  its  counterpart,  its  cor- 
respondence, in  something  which  is  external ;  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  mutual  adaptation  that 
these  attractions  exist.  Accordingly,  the  mind 
in  its  sorrow,  seeks  the  shade  ;  in  its  joy  it  seeks 
the  garden  of  flowers  ;  in  its  hour  of  contemplation 
it  wanders  into  the  place  of  silence  and  retirement ; 
in  its  sociality  it  mingles  with  the  companies  of 
men.  When  the  Saviour  was  baptized,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  and  proclaimed 
him  the  "  beloved  Son,"  he  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  The  waters  were  an  emblem  of 
his  purity.  The  balmy  incense  of  trees  floated 
around  him,  and  flowers  bloomed  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  in  the  sorrow  and  darkness  of  his 
first  great  temptation,  it  was  not  by  the  river's 
side,  but  in  the  wilderness.  He  sought  a  place 
where  desolation  could  harmonize  with  grief.  He 
climbed  alone  some  rugged  height — perhaps  the 
traditionary  Quarantana — barren,  dai'k,  flowerless, 
where  truth  and  beauty  never  come,  and  never 
had  a  disposition  to  come,  except  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  of  tears.  When  he  was  about  to  be 
transfigured  and  to  put  on,  though  only  for  a  short 
time  and  as  it  were  experimentally,  the  clothing 
of  his  celestial  glory,  it  was  a  natural  instinct  of 
his  heart,  a  law  of  his  inward  perfection,  which  led 
him  to  ascend  a  mountain  rather  than  go  down 
into  a  valley,  to  go  among  flowers  and  foliage  ra- 
ther than  among  de-olate  rocks,  and  among  all  the 
mountains  of  his  native  Galilee  to  select  that  which 
stands  apart  from  all  others  in  its  solitary  but 
unexampled  beauty. 

Such  were  some  of  the  recollections  and  thoughts 
which  passed  through  my  mind  on  Mount  Tabor. 
We  descended  to  our  tents  just  as  the  sun  was 
shedding  his  parting  rays  over  the  distant  heights 
of  Carmel. 

Galilee,  city  of  Tiberias,  May  28,  1853. 
We  could  have  spent  with  much  interest  a  longer 
time  at  Mount  Tabor  and  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  the 
increasing  heat  and  a  desire  to  reach  Beirout  as 
early  as  possible,  did  not  permit  us  to  delay.  The 
remembrance  of  our  own  country,  and  the  anticipa- 
ted pleasure  of  once  more  meeting  with  our  dis- 
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tant  friends,  began  to  mingle  with  our  thoughts. 
We  left  the  mountain  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  May, 
early  in  the  morning,  on  our  way  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ; — the  sea,  or  more  properly  the  lake  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  associated 
with  so  many  interesting  events.  We  wished  to 
see  its  celebrated  waters,  and  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  without  being  able  to 
allow  to  it  much  time.  Our  destination  therefore, 
was  Tiberias, — the  principal  town  which  now  re- 
mains upon  its  banks.  As  we  left  the  mountain, 
the  beautiful  bills  of  Nazareth,  covered  with  groves 
of  small  oaks,  were  in  sight. 

The  road  from  Tabor  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  runs 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  the  distance  is 
not  far  from  twelve  miles.  It  runs  at  first  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  mountain,  among  cliffs  and 
clusters  of  trees,  and  when  it  reaches  into  a  more 
level  country,  it  is  frequently  broken  and  irregular. 
It  passes  over  hills  and  rocky  swells  with  names 
unknown  to  me,  and  over  the  plain  El-Hamma, 
which  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Jordan.  On 
our  left  and  not  far  distant  from  our  route,  there 
is  a  valley  of  some  extent,  which  carries  its  waters 
westward  into  the  Kishon.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  valley  of  Jipthah,  which  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Our  route,  thus 
diversified  with  alternations  of  ascent  and  descent, 
of  plain  and  hill,  presented  continually  some  new 
views  of  nature — views,  whatever  may  be  their 
characteristics —which  are  always  interesting  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  countries  of  the  East  for 
the  first  time.  Leaving  a  number  of  high  hills  on 
our  left,  one  of  which  was  the  hill  or  mount  of 
Tell  Hattin,  to  which  reference  is  often  made  by 
travellers,  we  obtained  our  first  distinct  view  both 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee  and  of  the  city  of  Tiberias, 
from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  steep  eminence,  over 
which  the  road  from  Mount  Tabor  approaches  the 
lake  and  city  from  the  west.  We  were  at  that 
time,  as  I  judged,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Tiberias. 

The  descent  from  the  lofty  hill  which  I  have 
mentioned  was  over  along  line  of  steep  and  irregu- 
lar rocks,  so  dangerous,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I 
chose  to  walk  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  rather 
than  ride,  I  had  experienced  on  one  occasion,  by 
the  fall  of  my  horse  on  a  smooth  and  slippery  ledge, 
that  the  good  training  of  the  Syrian  horses,  and 
a  sort  of  instinctive  foresight  and  carefulness  which 
they  manifest,  are  not  a  perfect  security  against 
these  dangers.  The  view  on  the  summit  and  side 
of  this  hill  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  eye 
first  looks  down  upon  the  lake  of  Galilee,  or  the 
sea  of  Galilee  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  in  view  nearly  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is 
not  a  large  body  of  water,  being  only  sixteen  miles 
in  length  by  an  average  of  four  or  five  in  breadth. 
I  now  saw  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  partial 
glimpses  from  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  for  the  first 
time.  The  sun  shone  brightly ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  stirring ;  there  was  no  cloud  upon 
the  sky,  and  in  the  deep  calm  and  silence  of  na- 
ture, the  lake  lay  in  the  arms  of  the  steep  moun- 
tains around  it,  like  an  infant  in  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  and  with  an  aspect  of  tranquil  and  almost 
sad  repose. — But  when  the  heavy  winds  and  storms, 
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■which  sometimes  occur,  break  over  the  mountain 
tops  and  come  down  upon  its  calm  and  sleeping 
surface,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  be  suddenly 
and  easily  agitated  and  thrown  into  the  white 
dashing  waves  of  the  tempest,  fleets  have  been 
built  here,  and  naval  battles  fought  upon  its  sur- 
face • — but  that  was  in  the  days  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  I  saw  only  one  small  boat  upon  it 
at  this  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


source  of  much  heavenly  enjoyment.  After  medi- 
tating upon  her  Saviour's  words — "  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,"  she  observed, 
"  though  I  cannot  now  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  I  can  suffer  his  will."  As  she  was  natu- 
rally of  an  energetic  disposition,  ardent  in  forming 
and  executing  her  plans,  this  state  of  acquiescence 
to  so  inactive  a  life  appeared  manifestly  to  be  the 
effect  of  Divine  grace.  The  support  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  intense  bodily 
sufferings,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  known  and  tried  faithfulness  of  her  God. 
Such  was  her  enjoyment  at  some  seasons  of  agony, 
that  her  "  pains,"  as  she  said  on  one  occasion, 
"  were  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey-comb." 
The  prospect  of  death  was  entirely  divested  of  its 
terrors,  and  beamed  with  the  bright  anticipation  of 
everlasting  joy.  We  may  take  the  following  glow 
ing  view  of  her  hopes,  given  for  the  conviction  of 
one  of  her  young  friends  : — 

*  *  *  "I  am  going  to  mention  a  sentence  in 
your  letter,  which  grieved  me,  not  as  it  regards 
myself,  but  as  it  leads  me  to  fear,  that  you  are  not 
fully  acquainted  with  those  things,  which  can  afford 
real  and  solid  satisfaction  on  a  near  view  of  death. 
You  speak  of  feeling  satisfaction  in  death,  as  it 
affords  a  cessation  from  all  pain.  Dearest 
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Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham 

(Concluded  from  p;ige  170.) 

From  childhood  the  health  of  M.  J.  Graham 
was  very  delicate ;  and  the  long  illness  which  oc- 
casioned her  leaving  school,  left  a  debility  in  her 
constitution,  from  which  she  suffered  more  or  less 
to  the  end  of  life.  Violent  pains  in  her  head,  chest 
and  side,  appeared,  however,  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  that  disease,  which  gradually  developed  a 
fatal  character.  *  *  For  the  last  two  years  she 
was  entirely  confined  to  her  room,  and  unable  to 
be  dressed.  She  generally  kept  her  bed,  till  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  when  a  violent 
cough,  and  spasms  in  the  heart,  prevented  a  reclin- 
ing position,  except  when  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  it,  by  fainting  and  exhaustion. 

In  this  state  of  wearisome  languor  and  pain,  her 
mind,  however,  was  always  vigorous  and  full  of 
energy.  No  opportunity  of  usefulness  appeared  to 
be  forgotten.  We  select  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
tense anxiety  with  which  she  regarded  the  spirit- 
ual interest  of  those  who  wore  dear  to  her,  and  of 
the  earnest,  awakening,  and  yet  encouraging  appli- 
cation of  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

"Stoke,  Fleming,  Sept.,  1830. 
"  '  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
children  of  God  !'  This  love  should  be  enough  for 
us.  Come  pain,  sickness,  poverty,  affliction;  and 
still  the  christian  must  rejoice,  when  he  considers 
'  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon 
him.'  And  as  long  as  he  has  this  love,  how  shall 
h  •  not  'rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 

glory  V    My  dear  ,  I  would  stir  up  your  heart 

to  make  this  joy  your  joy.  When  you  come  to  die, 
all  the  trifles  which  now  vex  and  disquiet  you,  will 
seem  less  than  a  drop  in  a  bucket;  than  the  small 
dint  of  the  balance.  But  the  concerns  of  your  soul, 
of  what  immense  importance  will  they  appear ! 

*    *  0,  my  dear  ,  you  must  find  time  to  die, 

why  will  you  not  find  time  to  prepare  for  death  '. 
'  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  those  that  are 
in  Chri-t  .Je.-us;  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
■ileT  the  Spirit,'  who  'mind  not  the  things  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  things  of  the  Spirit,'  who  '  look  not 
at  the  things  which  arc  seen  and  temporal,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,'  who  '  live 
n  t  to  themselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  them, 
mid  rose  again,'  who  have  'their  conversation,  their 
treasure,  tin  ir  heart,  in  heaven.'  My  health  con- 
tinues much  as  when    last  wrote.    I  suffer 

much  at  night,  as  I  can  never  lie  down  in  bed,  but 
am  obliged  to  be  propped  upright  in  an  easy  chair. 
I  hoj>c  t  am  willing  to  wait  till  my  Saviour's  time; 
is  come  to  call  me  home  to  himself.  He  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  1  may  truly  say,  that  he  has  '  made 

all  my  bed  in  Hioknw.'  '  His  comforts  delight  my  jrebcllious,  or  selfish  or  unbelieving  thought;  to  be 
soul,'  and  'in  the  night  hi-  son,'  i-  with  me,'  and  pure  as  he  is  pure;  to  be  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
my  prayer  to  the  God  of  my  life  is,  'precious  Sa-  lor  any  such  thing,  and  then  to  praise  him,  to  give 
viour  !  tender  Father  !  Thou  wilt  cast  out  none  that  him  glory,  to  cast  our  blood-bought  crowns  at  his 
come  to  thee.'   'Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  feet,  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  !  Pray, 

joy  may  be  full'— was  her  favourite  toxl  to  the  my  beloved  ,  that  iu  the  hour  of  death  you  may  J  cupied  the  court  at  Worcester  for  eight  days  past, 

last." 


did  you  remember  at  the  time,  that  death  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  cessation  ?  that  it  is  an  entrance 
into  an  eternal  world,  and  that  to  those  who  have 
'  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,'  this  is  an  entrance  into  eternal 
glory.  Bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  you  from  my 
own  actual  experience,  what  it  is  that  ransomed 
sinners  rejoice  in  at  the  approach  of  death.  I  have 
stood  lately  more  than  once  on  the  very  brink  of 
eternity,  and  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  awful  step !  This  makes  heaven  and  earth, 
temporal  and  eternal  things,  appear  in  their  strong 
and  true  point  of  contrast.  And  now  that  I  am 
called  back  to  the  things  of  time  for  a  little  longer 
if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  one  of  my  fellow- 
sinners  and  sufferers  here,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
delay.  It  is  not  the  cessation  from  pain,  that  can 
make  christians  view  the  approach  of  death  with 
satisfaction.  For  believe  me,  they  have  not  one 
pain  too  many.  Not  that  they  love  pain,  or  are 
not  glad  to  be  freed  from  it,  when  the  Lord  pleases. 
But  they  know  that  every  one  of  their  sufferings  is 
necessary  and  good  for  them,  and  that  they  come 
from  the  hand  of  a  kind  and  tender  Father.  They 
are  willing  to  bear  as  much  pain  as  his  love  sees 
fit  to  inflict.    Their  pains  are  very  sweet  to  them, 

as  they  come  from  him,  and  oh,  dearest  ,  could 

you  know  how  he  '  strengthens  them  upon  the  bed  of 
languishing,  and  how  he  makes  all  their  bed  in 
their  sickness;'  you  would  almost  envy  them  even 
their  pains,  sweetened  as  they  are  by  'the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding  !'  Wherein 
do  they  rejoice '!  In  the  hope  of  being  '  forever 
with  the  Lord  !'  of  seeing  him,  '  whom  having  not 
seen,  they  have  loved  ;  in  whom,  though  now  they 
Bee  him  not,  yet  believing,  they  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory;'  and  then  to  cease 
from  sin!  this  is  the  blessed  cessation  alter  which 
nal  christians  pant.  To  love  their  holy  and  re- 
conciled God  without  any  coldness  or  unfaithful- 
ness; to  offend  him  no  more  by  one  unholy,  or 


is  nothing  else  worth  living  for,  but  that,  living  or 
dying,  you  may  be  the  Lord's." 

On  one  occasion — six  months  before  her  death — 
when  she  was  thought  to  be  dying,  she  unexpectedly 
revived,  and  seeing  her  weeping  friends  around  her, 
asked  ber  mother  why  they  were  all  in  tears— add- 
ing with  great  animation,  "  Do  you  think  that  I 
shall  be  with  Jesus  to-morrow  V 

She  burst  into  tears  when  a  physician,  who  oc- 
casionally saw  her,  informed  her,  that  the  disease 
had  not  made  the  progress  he  had  supposed.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  momentary  feeling.  For,  upon 
her  mother's  reminding  her  that  she  was  only  not 
quite  so  near  home  as  she  had  expected,  she  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  no!  this  is  wrong;,"  dried  up  her  tears, 
and  returned  to  her  usual  serenity  and  cheerfulness. 
Generally,  the  ardency  of  her  desires  appeared  to 
be  subdued  to  a  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
Thus  in  reference  to  her  dissolution,  she  writes, 
"  Blessed  be  my  All-sufficient  Saviour,  that,  accept- 
ed in  him,  a  few  months  more  or  less  can  make  no 
great  difference." 

For  a  short  time  before  her  death,  however,  the 
enemy  was  permitted  to  harass  her  soul,  and  her  lively 
apprehensions  of  the  gospel  were  occasionally  ob- 
scured. Of  a  distressing  season  of  temptation  which 
happened  about  this  time,  a  friend  writes,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  state  of  her  mind.  It  seemed  as 
if  'a  horror  of  great  darkness  had  fallen  upon  her.' 
'  Oh  !'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  pray;  I  can  only  utter 
words.    It  is  mere  wind  !'  V 

She  would  at  such  seasons  cheer  her  soul,  by  re- 
peating suitable  promises.  "  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  for  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  them  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them  ;  I  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  forsake  them." 
On  this  encouraging  promise  she  rested  in  one  of 
her  seasons  of  distress  and  desertion.  At  another 
time  she  would  say,  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  my 
enemy ;  when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise ;  when  I  sit  in 
darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light  unto  me." 

The  dark  clouds  which,  "for  a  small  moment," 
had  been  permitted  to  spread  themselves  over  her 
soul,  were,  however,  shortly  dispelled;  and  "at 
evening  it  was  light."    Her  extreme  weakness  in- 
deed prevented  her  utterance ;  but  the  few  words 
that  could  be  gathered  from  her,  were  descriptive 
of  the  peace  and  joy  that  reigned  within.  When, 
friend,  in  allusion  to  her  late  painful  exercises,! 
observed,  "God  was  leading  her  by  the  right  way  I 
to  the  city  of  habitation,"  she  replied,  "O!  yes, 
but  how  different  is  the  case  of  those,  who  "  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  iu  a  solitary  way,  and  find  no  1 
city  to  dwell  in  I" 

A  day  or  two  before  her  death,  she  exclaimed, 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  ;  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 
Then,  again,  shortly  after,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed." 

Then,  in  a  moment  of  excruciating  suffering  to 
her  mother,  "  Pray  for  me  that  my  patie  nce  fail 
hot  at  the  last." 

The  next  morning,  December  the  10th,  1830, 
without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  she  entered  into  her 
eternal  rest.  *    *    She  heard,  and  gladly  obeyed 
he  call  of  her  Lord — "  Come  up  hither.  Lay 
down  the  cross,  and  take  the  crown." 


Beauties  of  Litigation. — The  case  of  Joseph 
Bryant  vs.  Leander  Warren,  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
in  which  the  matter  of  dispute  was  an  acre  of  land, 
upon  a  title  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  has  oc- 


jbe  so  filled  with  these  causes  of  joy,  that  the  mere 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was  prominently  escape  from  a  few  bodily  pains  may  seem  not 
marked  during  her  illness,  and  was  to  her  the  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison.  *    *  There 


and  has  finally  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  8150  for 
the  plaintiff.    This  little  matter  has  cost  the  dis-,4 
putants  S^OOO. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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A  Glance  at  Central  Africa. 

According  to  —  Bo  wen  of  the  Baptist  mission, 
the  people  of  Central  Africa  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  true  typical  negro — the  pulobs  or  fel- 
latahs,  regarded  by  him  as  mulattoes — and  black 
people  with  European  features,  who  are  descen- 
dants, it  is  supposed,  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  re- 
taining the  features  of  the  former,  and  colour  of 
the  latter ;  some  of  them  having  even  the  Grecian 
cast  of  countenance,  while  others  approximate  to 
the  typical  uegro.  The  Africans  of  all  classes  are 
healthy  and  hardy,  and  the  boys  unusually  active. 
The  language  of  the  people  of  Yoruba  attests  their 
intelligence,  being  remarkably  rich  in  abstract  terms. 
Still  they  are  very  deficient  in  science  and  inven- 
tion. But  they  compose  lively  verses,  and  stories 
displaying  considerable  fancy. 

Civil  war  and  the  slavj  trade  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  the  inhabitants.  In  Yoruba,  they  all 
live  in  towns  surrounded  by  mud  walls  about  five 
feet  high,  for  defence  in  the  frequent  wars.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  large,  the  inhabitants  cultivating 
their  surrounding  farms.  A  ditch  runs  around  the 
outer  side  of  the  walls.  The  site  of  an  African 
town  with  its  thousands  of  low,  broad,  grass-thatch- 
ed houses  peeping  above  the  wall  and  sweltering 
in  the  sun,  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  The  streets 
jare  very  narrow,  crooked  and  intricate,  in  the  net- 
work of  which  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  being- 
lost.  They  have  no  public  buildings;  architecture, 
monuments,  and  the  like,  are  yet  among  their 
wants.  The  king's  house,  except  it  is  larger,  is 
little  better  than  the  rest,  and  the  dwellings  of 
governors  and  nobles  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  people. 

The  market  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  spot, 
neing  a  large  area,  shaded  with  trees,  and  frequent- 
fly  dotted  with  little  open  sheds,  where  women  sit 
ind  chat  from  early  morn  to  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
[selling  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Some  of  them, 
Uowever  are  occupied  by  barbers,  and  by  leather 
[iressers,  who  make  charms,  like  Jewish  phylac- 
teries, bridles,  reins,  shoes,  sandals,  &c.  The  prin- 
;ipal  marketing  hour  is  in  the  evening,  when,  as  it 
idvances,  the  women  become  wonderfully  talkative 
ind  vociferous  even  for  them.  In  fact,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  their  voices  may  be  heard  to 
•oar  like  the  surges  of  the  sea.  They  sell  foreign 
irticles  as  well  as  home  productions.  Various  kinds 
•»f  meat,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  rats,  tortoises, 
'ggs,  fish,  snails,  yams,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn, 
jjweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  ground  peas,  onions, 
;epper,  a  variety  of  vegetables,  palm  nuts,  oil,  tree 
.■utter,  seeds,  fruits,  firewood,  cotton,  in  the  seed, 
Ipun  cotton,  domestic  cloth  and  imported  cloth, 
js  calico,  shirting,  velvets,  &c,  gunpowder,  guns, 
.ints,  knives,  swords,  paper,  raw  silk,  Turkey  red 
iaread,  beads,  needles,  ready-made  clothing,  as 
I  rowsers,  breeches,  caps,  shirts  without  sleeves,  bas- 
ete,  brooms,  and  so  on  in  miscellaneous  confusion. 
>ut  the  foregoing  will  give  a  hint  of  the  condi- 
on  of  the  people. 

All  the  houses  in  Yoruba,  &c,  are  built  of  clay 
,  r  mortar,  and  covered  with  grass.    In  other  places, 
is  said  they  are  sometimes  built  of  sun-dried 
|  ricks.    In  other  districts  they  are  still  built  of 
t  nortar,  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  canoes 
,  r  troughs  open  at  each  end.    A  Yoruba  house  is 
ply  of  a  single  story,  very  low  but  consists  of  from 
n  to  fifty  rooms  enclosing  a  quadrangle.  They 
ave  little  furniture,  eat  with  their  fingers,  from 
!>arse  earthen  plates,  each  having  his  own  mess 
\<f  himself,  but,  if  of  equal  rank,  all  dipping  into 
common  dish  together. 

The  usual  dress  on  the  coast  is  a  breech-cloth  and 
:  rapper.  In  the  interior,  the  men  have  various 
irments,  as  long  trowsers,  and  short  breeches, 


tunics,  robes,  or  flowing  gowns,  palm  hats,  cloth 
caps,  turbans,  and  if  not  barefoot,  sandals,  shoes, 
moccasins  with  or  without  soles,  and  boots.  None 
of  their  garments  are  fastened  with  buttons.  The 
men,  except  among  the  Mohammedans,  shave  their 
beards  and  heads.  Women  never  wear  frocks  nor 
tunics,  but  are  clad  in  wrappers.  Their  head  dress 
is  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  cloth.  They  never 
shave  their  heads  but  as  a  mark  of  mourning. 

Most  of  the  negroes  are  very  cleanly,  bathing 
almost  daily,  and  often  thoroughly  washing  their 
clothes.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments  on  their 
necks  and  wrists.  They  bake  nothing;  all  their 
food  being  boiled  or  fried  in  earthen  pots.  Their 
usual  drink  is  water ;  tea  and  coffee  are  unknown ; 
hot  ekkaw  is  much  used  as  a  morning  beverage. 
The  women  make  fine  malt,  and  tolerable  beer  is 
made  of  Indian  corn  or  millet.  Palm  wine  is  to 
be  had,  but  scarce,  and  rum  has  not  penetrated 
much  into  the  interior,  and  never  except  largely 
diluted  with  water. 

The  Yorubas  are  very  social,  and  love  to  prac- 
tise games  of  amusement  on  visits  to  each  other. 
Biddies  and  dancing  are  among  them.  All  clas- 
ses are  fond  of  religious  festivals  and  processions. 
Our  own  Christmas,  and  the  saints'  day  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  celebrated  with  firing  of  guns,  glut- 
tony, drunkenness  and  debauchery,  are  only  rem- 
nants of  European  heathenism.  They,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  some  other  districts,  are  unreason- 
ably ceremonious,  not  contenting  themselves  with 
shakiug  hands  on  meeting  a  friend,  but,  if  equals, 
both  often  kneel,  and  inferiors  frequently  prostrate 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  before  superiors.  On 
entering  a  house,  a  visitor  leaves  his  sandals  at 
the  door,  but  never  uncovers  his  head,  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  When  he  retires,  he  simply  rises  and 
says,  "I  am  going !"  whereupon  the  host  follows 
him  to  the  door  and  bids  him  farewell. 

Their  ordinary  salutations  are  "  O  ji  re  1  Did 
you  wake  well  '/"  The  reply  is  uGod  be  thanked  !" 
When  a  visitor  retires,  and  frequently  when  you 
meet  him  in  the  street,  you  say  "  Wo'  leh."  Look 
at  the  ground,  that  is  to  avoid  stumbling.  But  the 
universal  ejaculation  is,  "oku,"  or  "aku,"  may 
you  not  die,  or  immortality.  Instead  of  "thank 
you,"  they  say  "  O  !" 

Courtship  is  carried  on  by  female  relatives,  and 
either  sex  has  the  right  to  propose.  Betrothment 
is  sealed  by  payment  of  forty  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts, by  the  expecting  husband  to  the  mother  of 
the  girl,  Conventional  modesty  forbids  her  to  speak 
to  him  or  see  him,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Polygamy 
is  universal  in  Africa.  Kings,  nobles  and  rich  men 
have  large  numbers  of  wives,  and  even  the  com- 
mon people  have  two  or  three.  No  woman  there- 
fore, pretty  or  ugly,  is  prevented  from  being  mar- 
ried. Men  have  the  privilege  of  divorcing  their 
wives ;  they  labour  for  and  support  themselves, 
having  no  claim  on  their  husband's  property.  If 
divorced  by  adultery  she  or  her  relatives  are  obliged 
to  repay  the  dowry  settled  on  her.  During  their 
marriage  the  woman  has  exclusive  right  to  her 
earnings,  and  is  sole  owner  of  her  property. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
house  and  all  the  wives  except  his  own  mother. 
Children  arc  much  beloved  by  both  parents.  A 
woman  was  asked  "how  much  she  would  take  for 
her  child?"  What!"  says  she,  with  indignation, 
drawing  her  child  toward  her  "sell  you  the  child 
that  I  bore?"  The  mortality  of  children  is  sup- 
posed to  be  increased  by  the  custom  among  mothers 
of  carrvin"  them  in  a  cloth  in  their  backs.  Those 
persons  who  die  at  home  are  generally  buried  under 
the  piazza ;  but  the  bodies  of  infants  are  sometimes 
thrown  behind  the  wall,  being  thought  to  have 
died  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.    The  cloth- 


ing and  implements  of  hunters  and  warriors  are 
thrown  out  by  the  side  of  the  road,  not  far  from 
the  gate,  to  prevent  their  ghosts  from  entering  the 
town  to  disturb  the  people,  and  the  ghosts  of  com- 
mon citizens  even  must  be  laid  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death. 

Most  of  the  Yorubas  are  farmers ;  they  have  no 
implement  but  the  hoe,  no  carts  nor  wagons,  yet 
cultivate  the  ground  well,  and  grow  abundant  crops 
of  everything  needed.  The  principal  ones  are  In- 
dian corn  and  yams.  Corn  yields  from  50  to  75 
bushels  an  acre,  and  sells  in  the  country  at  from 
twenty  to  fifty,  and  even  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Upland  and  Sea  Island  cotton  are  planted,  but 
neither  is  very  productive,  owing  to  the  constant 
and  excessive  heats.  For  the  same  reason,  wheat 
oats,  turnips,  radishes,  and  the  like  will  not  flourish. 
Every  man  has  his  own  farm,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  land.  When  a  farm  is  abandoned,  any- 
body may  plant  it.  They  are  not  fenced,  there 
being  few  cattle. 

A  good  many  men  and  some  women  are  engaged 
in  traffic.  Goods  being  transported  on  the  head 
in  loads  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds;  great  numbers 
are  thus  employed  in  conveying  tb.3  ivory  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  the  desert,  as  well  as  salt,  to- 
bacco, cotton  cloth,  beads,  guns,  &c.  the  products 
and  imports  of  the  low  country.  Women  never 
cultivate  the  ground  as  they  do  in  Guinea.  All 
the  arts  are  in  a  low  state,  but  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  their  wants.  Every  one  is  free  to  choose, 
follow,  or  change  his  occupation  at  pleasure.  Then- 
tools  are  contemptible;  the  axe  is  little  more  than 
two  inches  wide.  The  carpenter's  only  tools  are 
his  little  axe,  an  adze  of  the  same  character,  and 
an  iron  spindle  to  burn  holes.  The  blacksmith 's 
anvil  is  a  stone,  his  hammer  an  iron  cudgel,  his 
bellows  a  couple  of  goats'  skins  stretched  over  two 
wooden  bowls,  into  which  are  inserted  two  air  pipes 
running  into  one.  The  weaver's  loom,  though  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  ours,  is  so  small 
that  it  can  turn  out  cloth  only  six  inches  wide  ;  but 
he  can  weave  forty  yards  a  day.  So  far  as  known, 
the  peculiar  glass  manufacture  of  Central  Africa 
is  confined  to  three  towns  in  Nafe,  and  one  on  the 
west  of  the  Niger.  It  is  kept  a  profound  secret. — 
Newark  Advertiser. 


Corn  and  Hogs. — From  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments by  different  persons,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  one  bushel  of  corn  will  make  a  little 
over  10  £  pounds  of  pork — gross.  Taking  the  re- 
sult as  a  basis,  the  following  deductions  are  made, 
which  all  our  farmers  would  do  well  to  lay  by  for 
a  convenient  reference. — That : 

When  corn  costs  \2  \  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 
1 1  cents  per  pound. 

When  corn  costs  17  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

2  cents  per  pound. 
When  corn  costs  25  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

3  cents  per  pound. 
When  corn  costs  33  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

4  cents  per  pound. 
When  corn  costs  50  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

5  cents  per  pound. 
The  following  statements  show  what  the  farmer 

realizes  in  his  corn  when  sold  in  the  form  of  pork : 
When  pork  sells  for  3  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 
25  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. 

When  pork  sells  for  4  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 
32  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. 

When  pork  sells  for  5  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 
45  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. — Ledger. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  loce  one  another 
for  points  on  which  we  agree. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SUSANNA  MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  173.) 

Susanna  Morris  appears  to  have  felt  the  hard- 
ships she  endured  in  this  journey,  after  her  return. 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  on  the 
1st  of  the  Twelfth  mouth,  1723,  not  being  present, 
she  was  reported  to  be  weakly  and  unable  to  attend. 
At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  in  the 
First  month,  1724,  Susanna  not  being  present,  Ann 
lloberts  gave  report  of  their  southern  journey,  and 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties  through  which  they 
had  been  preserved.  The  account,  with  the  certi- 
ficates of  unity  from  the  meetings  they  had  visited, 
were  satisfactory,  and  a  minute  was  made,  expres- 
sive of  Friends'  thankfulness  for  the  preservations 
their  dear  sisters  had  experienced. 

In  the  Ninth  mouth  of  1724,  she  was  out  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  with  Ann  Roberts,  but  probably  only 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  for  we  find 
her  at  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  next  month. 
After  this  she  appears  to  have  continued  about 
home  for  nearly  two  years. 

Of  this  time  she  says,  "  When  I  was  about  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  [1726,]  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  cast  me  into  a  grievous  state  of  affliction ;  a  trial, 
indeed,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  But  we  may 
say,  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  How  to  make  the  children  of  men  fit 
and  willing,  he  only  knows  the  right  way, — in  us 
and  for  us,  according  to  his  Divine  will  and  plea- 
sure. In  the  time  of  that  unspeakable  trial,  1  was 
as  one  shut  up  in  close  prison,  waiting  on  Him  who 
only  is  able  to  give  strength  to  make  covenant  with 
him.  [The  covenant]  was  on  this  wise,  that  if  my 
dear  Lord  would  help  me  to  strength,  I  would  not 
disobey  him,  but  go  his  errands,  whithersoever, 
whensoever,  or  in  whatsoever  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
quire  at  my  hands.  At  times  I  had  a  weighty 
concern  of  mind  for  several  years  to  cross  the  great 
ocean  on  Truth's  service ;  where  the  Lord  might 
be  pleased  to  lead  me.  But  I  was  so  full  of  the 
Beasoner,  that  I  believe  I  did  displease  my  God, 
and  was  so  far  in  debt  to  him,  that  he  was  pleased 
to  put  ine  in  prison  a  long  year,  and  I  never  had 
in  that  time  to  open  my  mouth  by  way  of  testimony. 
Hut  after  I  had  strength  given  me  to  make  these 
promises,  as  aforesaid,  my  mouth  was  opened,  and 
my  tongue  was  loosed,  and  I  was  sent  to  go  over 
the  seas." 

She  had  some  lain  >ur  to  perform  in  Auk  l  ira,  how- 
ever, after  being  freed  from  prison, — some  debts 
to  pay  here  before  she  could,  with  an  easy  mind, 
depart  to  pay  that  due  from  her  to  the  seed  in 
Europe.  Early  in  1727,  she  paid  a  short  visit 
with  Martha  Wood  about  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
forepart  of  172H,  wjth  Mary  Foulke,  she  visited 
the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  in  New  England. 


pleted  his  labour  of  love  here,  received  a  returning 
certificate  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  held  on  the  17th  of  the  Seventh  mo., 
1728.  He  had  some  little  service  still  to  perform 
after  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  and  Susanna 
Morris  strengthened  by  her  Divine  Master,  now 
opened  her  prospect  in  her  Monthly  Meeting  on  the 
30th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  and  receiving  its  unity  and 
certificate,  she  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  Ninth  mo.  2d.  The  great  Head  of  the  church 
opened  the  way  for  her  in  the  minds  of  His  child- 
ren, and  they  felt  bound  to  encourage  her  in  the 
service  called  for  at  her  hands. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Susanna  Morris  took  passage 
in  the  ship  Sizargh,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Na- 
than Cowman,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
was  captain.  The  Sizargh  was  cleared 
from  the  custom-house  on  the  11th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1728,  and  being  a  good  ship,  under  a  care- 
ful officer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  pleasant 
and  prosperous  voyage.  Meetings  were  regularly 
held  in  the  cabin,  and  as  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  other  passengers,  everything  was 
friendly  about  them.  Susanna  thus  writes  of  the 
voyage,  "  Soon  after  I  got  out  to  sea,  something  of 
a  weight  fell  on  my  mind,  and  I  dreamed  that  our 
ship  would  be  lost;  and  there  remained  on  my 
mind  a  solid  weight,  for  fear  it  should  be  so.  At 
times  I  thought  it  had  been  as  some  other  dreams; 
and  yet  1  thought  it  safe  to  dwell  humble  and  low 
before  the  Lord,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  learn  of 
him,  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  humble  he  teaches  of  his  ways,  and 
the  meek  he  will  help  in  the  time,  when  he  suffers 
his  righteous  judgments  to  be  met  with.  It  is  said, 
when  the  Lord's  judgments  are  on  the  earth,  the 
people  learn  righteousness, — and  there  may  be 
great  learning  in  such  trials,  as  that  of  a  ship- 
wreck. 

"  Now  to  pass  on,  I  again  dreamed  the  same; 
yet  was  weak  as  to  being  fixed  in  the  belief  of  the 
truth  of  it,  and  thereby  I  dwelt  in  a  fearful  toss- 
ing of  mind,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  his  goodness,  and  in  one  of  our  meetings 
to  make  it  known  to  me  [and  to  me]  only,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  that  we  should  suffer  shipwreck, 
and  I  firmly  believed  it  was  the  Lord  that  had 
told  me  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do  with  us.  For 
a  season,  I  was  in  trouble,  and  ready  to  say,  had 
I  gone  through  so  much  to  fit  me  to  go  forth  iu 
this  service,  and  my  friend  [Joseph  Taylor]  on  his 
return  home  from  his  service  on  God's  account,  and 
yet  must  we  now  be  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
great  sea.  But  0  !  blessed  forever  be  the  name 
of  our  God  ;  I  had  soon  a  great  answer  returned 
into  my  bosom  of  our  preservation,  and  that  if  we 
would  be  faithful,  we  should  have  our  lives  for  a 
prey.  I  hinted  something  of  my  mind  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  seemed  somewhat  startled  at  what  I  said. 
Lest  he  should  be  too  much  discouraged,  I  had  it 


knowledge  of  the  trial  made  known  to  him ;  I 
found  rather,  it  seemed  like  idle  tales  to  him,  some- 
what like  [it  was]  at  Christ's  resurrection,  when  the 
only  tidings  brought  to  the  disciples  were  by  the 
women.  So  I  forebore  to  go  any  further  in  the 
relation  of  it  to  him.  Yet  1  was  preserved  so  as 
not  to  stagger  in  my  mind,  or  to  disregard  the 
manifestations  made  known  to  me,  from  Him  that 
is  true.  As  I  endeavoured  to  dwell  near  him  that 
is  faithful  and  true,  my  habitation  was  pleasant,  j 
until  a  sudden  outcry  was  made,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  destruction  of  all  of  our  lives.  Then 
for  a  time  my  outward  tabernacle  greatly  shook 
and  trembled.  But,  blessed  be  the  great  Lc 
all  our  mercies,  the  time  of  trembling  was  soon 
over,  and  that  was  renewed  which  was  made  known 
to  me  on  the  great  ocean.  The  All-wise  God  would 
command  the  proud  waves  that  they  should  not 
come  at  his  servants  to  hurt  them ;  as  it  was  said, 
'  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nc 
harm.' 

"  So  it  was,  my  children,  the  great  God  did  pre- 
serve us.  I  do  believe  for  his  own  name's  sake 
It  was  at  the  time  called  Christmas  eve,  [Tent! 
mo.  24th,  1728,  old  style,]  that  we  were  in  that 
great  suffering,  and  a  very  cold  season.  For  twe 
days  we  had  little  sustenance  for  our  bodies,  and 
many  times  our  heads  were  under  the  great  waves 
which  rolled  over  us  after  the  ship  sank,  by  rcasoi 
of  the  strokes  she  got  on  the  dreadful  rocks.  After 
wards  she  drove  until  she  settled  on  a  sand  bank 
In  that  distress  I  had  no  help  of  man,  no  counsel 
lor,  but  the  Lord  alone.  I  thought  it  best  for  mi 
to  get  to  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel,  and  fix  ni 
seat  by  the  shrouds,  and  was  favoured  so  that 
kept  my  hold,  when  the  waves  rolled  over  us.  W 
remained  in  that  wet  condition  about  nine  hour: 
in  a  cold  time  of  frost  and  snow,  before  any  of  u 
Yet,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  hurl 


remember,  had  so  much  as  the  headach 


- 
fie 

is; 


En  both  these  risita  she  had  valuable  ministers  aslgivcn  me  to  tell  him,  that  I  should  see  him  safe  on 
her  companions,  and  from  Loth  of  them  returned,  shore.  Our  trial  was  two  miles  from  Duugannon, 
with  lull  certificates  of  the  fellowship  of  the  faith-'ou  the  south-west  shore  of  Ireland. 


ful.  Her  ministry  is  stated  to  have  been  service- 1 
able  in  the  Truth,  and  her  conversation  innocent 
and  exemplary. 

About  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month,  she  returned 
from  the  East;  her  mind  bowed  down  under  the 
prospect  that  she  must  speedily  perform  the  pro- 
mise she  had  made  her  dear  Master  in  the  hour  of 
her  distress.  The  weight  of  the  work  felt  awful, 
and  she  still  seemed  to  hesitate. 


"Now  I  may  »i\e  a  hint  how  the  Lord  dealt 
with  me  to  help  my  weakness.  I  have  thought  that 
the  Lord,  knowing  how  weak  I  was,  and  yet  will- 
ing to  do  his  will,  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  timely 
help  to  be  the  more  fitted  for  the  trial  we  had  to 
go  through.  It  was  some  time  before  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  the  thing 
knowu  to  me,  and  to  no  other,  although  there  was 


In  the  mean-  one  in  the  ship  whom  I  preferred  before  myself; 
time  Joseph  Taylor,  a  Krieud  in  the  ministry,  from  at  which  I  was  somewhat  thoughtful.  'When  I 
Rayby  in  Durham,  England,  who  hnd  been  visit-  hinted  a  little  of  what  was  made  known  to  me,  in 
big  the  churches  in  America,  having  about  com- 1  order  to  find  out  whether  or  no  the  Friend  had  any 


got  relief, 
nor,  as  I 

or  any  surfeit  of  cold  remaining  in  my  bones 
reason  of  that  so  great  trial." 

Joseph  Taylor  described  to  John  Griffith  th 
awful  scene,  when  for  moTe  than  a  day  they  wei 
holding  fast  by  the  shrouds,  the  sea  breaking  ov( 
them  frequently.    Several  of  the  crew  were  washe 
off  and  drowned,  whilst  Susanna  Morris,  Josep 
Taylor,  the  captain  and  one  of  the  crew,  were  pr 
served.    He  said,  Susanna  Morris  "  never  dise<,': 
vered  the  least  impatience  in  word  or  in  count  j 
nance  in  all  the  time.    He  [Joseph  Taylor]  ooi| 
fessed  that  he,  once  in  a  flutter,  or  impatience,  dill 
say  to  this  effect,  We  might  as  well  have  gone 
first,  for  we  shall  be  drowned.    She  looked  up< 
him,  and  said  nothing ;  but  he  said,  her  looks  we 
a  sufficient  rebuke  to  him  for  his  impatience  ai 
distrust.  One  thing  is  very  remarkable  and  wortl| 
to  be  preserved  iu  remembrance,  which  was  to  tl 
effect.  After  they  had  held  for  a  considerable  tir 
by  the  shrouds,  this  extraordinary  woman  had 
sense  given  her,  that  they  would  not  be  safe 
that  side  of  the  vessel  much  longer;  and  altliou; 
it  seemed  very  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  mo 
and  fasten  to  the  lower  side  of  the  ship,  yet  s 
urged  them  all  to  attempt  it,  believing  it  would 
the  means  of  their  preservation.    She  at  leng 
prevailed  with  them,  and  accordingly  they  niov 
in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  the  lower  si<! 
and  soon  after  they  had  fixed  themselves,  tW 
came  a  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  threw  the  vesl 
quite  flat  on  the  other  side,  so  that  if  they  had  it 
moved,  they  would  all  have  been  drowned." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  generally  seen  that  the  wiser  men  are  abij 
the  things  of  this  world,  the  less  they  are  ab ' 
the  things  to  come. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
"If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning.    If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
:ongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." — Psalm  cxxxvii.  5,  6. 

J  teach  me  to  remember  Thee,  Thou  holy  One  and  true, 
ro  keep  Thy  pure  and  perfect  laws,  forever  in  my  view; 
Teach  me  before  Thy  mighty  power,  to  bow  all  humbly 
down, 

ITo  meekly  bear  the  christian's  cross,  for  the  christian's 
radiant  crown. 

')  let  me  ne'er  forget  that  time  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 
iV'hen  the  skies  seemed  dark  above  me,  and  the  earth  a 
living  tomb. 

And  like  some  frail  and  shattered  tree  with  all  its  green 
leaves  torn, 

["rembling  and  bowing  to  the  blast,  I  stood  a  thing  for- 
lorn. 

rhen  were  the  dearest  tics  of  home,  all  powerless  to 
bind, 

rhe  broken  boughs,  the  scattered  leaves,  to  heal  an 

anguished  mind  ; 
5nt  thanks  to  Thee,  Redeemer,  my  Saviour  and  my  God, 
hou  gavest  the  balm  of  healing,  who  sent  the  chasten- 
ing rod. 

ven  as  the  hours  of  darkness  passed,  that  witnessed 

Calvary's  pain, 
o  passed  the  weight  of  sin  and  woe,  from  off  my  heart 
and  brain, 

Te  rose  in  love,  the  Crucified,  for  in  my  small  degree, 
had  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup,  which  once  He  drank  for 
me. 

)n  my  resurrection  morning,  while  the  stars  were  in  the 
sky, 

;Ieard  I  glad  the  voice  of  angels,  telling  of  deliverance 

 »  n»gh»         ,  .    ,  .', 

ind  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  presence  of  then- 
God ; 

rom  my  heart  its  sorrow  vanished,  from  my  soul  its 
heavy  load. 

then  the  everlasting  arms,  seemed  over  me  outspread, 
rose  as  rise  the  living,  rejoicing  from  the  dead ! 
.s  a  bright  garb  of  loveliness  the  earth  her  sunshine 
wore, 

nd  all  things  fair  and  beauteous  looked,  that  had  been 
dark  before. 

h,  me  !  how  little  dreamed  I  then  of  emptiness  and 
pain, 

f  weeks  and  months  of  darkness,  that  my  soul  should 
know  again, 

thought  that  having  seen  the  dawn,  of  this  most  glo 
rious  day, 

ji'should  forever  have  its  light,  upon  my  pilgrim  way. 

jjut,  oh,  the  hours  of  weakness,  the  doubts  and  fears 
supine, 

t'lie  fniilties  of  the  flesh,  that  prove  thi3  fallacy  of  mine 
.■I  nd  struggling  on  from  day  to  day,  all  ft* ebly  and  alone, 

I  y  heart  doth  crave  the  beacon  light  that  once  so 
.1 ,        sweetly  shone. 

• 'ive  faith,  oh  !  holy  Father!  to  rest  my  hopes  on  Thee — 
Itcconl  nie  strength  to  do  thy  will !  whatever  it  may  be — 
rtjtestrain  my  wandering,  wayward  thoughts,  and  let  true 
worship  rise, 

Ilnccre  and  heartfelt  to  Thy  throne,  a  welcome  sacrifice. 

wjhl  it  is  hard  when  heaven  recedes  or  dimly  comes  in 
U  view, 

Bo  gather  'mid  the  things  of  earth,  the  treasures  pure 
and  trne, 

:»lo  do  my  duty  faithfully  by  my  loved  little  band, 
({§Jnd  keep  the  precious  pearl  of  price — hope  of  the  better 
H  land. 


13  hard,  'ti3  hard  !  but  unto  Thee,  I  can  commit  the 
trust, 

jlieving  Thou  art  merciful,  all  mighty  and  all  just, 
•om  my  old  ways  of  sin  and  pride,  Thy  voice  hath  bid 
me  come, 

li,  shelter  me  beneath  Thy  wings  until  Thou  call  me 

home.  I. 
Chester  Co.,  First  mo.  ICth,  1858. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
en  in  the  wrontr.  which  is  but  saying, 


he  has 
other 


ords,  that  he  is  wiser  to-dxiy  than  he  was  yester- 


From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

"The  Poultry  Yard." 
Our  agricultural  journals,  it  is  well  known,  every 
now  and  then,  contain  some  detached  account  of 
the  profits  of  hens ;  but  rarely  has  there  been  any 
general  collection  of  poultry  statistics,  that  would 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  these  profits  in  the  country,  or  of  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  rural  investment.    In  the  absence 
of  general  statistics,  we  must  take  isolated  ones, 
and  from  them,  draw  general  conclusions.  Such 
conclusions,  if  not  perfectly  accurate,  in  this  case 
will  be  as  likely  to  fall  below  the  reality  as  to  rise 
above  it.    It  is  believed  that  by  this  hypothetical 
process  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reader  that 
the  culture  of  poultry  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  generally  imagined  ;  and,  that  consequently  it 
should  become  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention 
with  every  family  in  the  country.    Let  it  therefore 
be  supposed,  that  there  are  in  this  country  three 
millions  of  families  that  possess  all  the  convenien- 
ces for  keeping  poultry,  more  or  less.    This  calcu- 
ation  cannot  possibly  be  too  high.    The  number  is 
doubtless  greater.    Then,  let  it  be  supposed,  that 
to  each  of  these  families  belong  ten  hens  ;  surely 
a  moderate  allowance ;  but  this  will  make  thirty 
millions  for  the  entire  country,  which,  at  thirty 
cents  each,  constitutes  a  permanent  investment  of 
nine  millions  of  dollars.    Four  chickens  to  each 
old  hen  is  probably  raised  for  the  table  ;  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  chickens  raised 
every  year  for  the  table,  which  at  the  same  price 
will  yield  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars ;  or  forty 
millions  of  dollars  for  both.    Again,  if  each  of  the 
stock  hens  lays  only  sixteen  dozens  of  eggs  in  the 
year;  less  than  one  dozen  in  three  weeks  ;  there  will 
be  a  product  of  eggs  in  the  entire  country  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dozens.  These 
eggs  are  worth  at  least,  two  dollars  for  each  hen. 
But  allowing  one  half  to  go  for  feeding  them,  there 
will  be  left  a  net  profit  from  the  eggs  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually ;  that  is,  a  net  profit  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  country 
from  hens'  eggs  and  chickens  raised. 

Let  this  result  be  placed  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing staples  of  the  country.    The  value  of  the  flour 
of  the  country  in  1847,  has  been  set  down  at 
$140,000,000.    If  one  half  of  this  is  deducted  for 
cost  of  production,  and  that  is  not  enough,  the 
value  of  the  poultry  is  worth  more  to  the  country 
than  our  wheat  crop.    And  taking  similar  data  for 
comparison,  it  is  worth  double  of  our  oat  crop, 
double  of  our  potato  crop,  double  of  our  cotton 
crop,  and  is  equal  to  our  crop  of  hay.  Indeed, 
taking  the  statistics  of  our  agricultural  productions 
that  year  as  a  guide,  there  is  but  one  of  them  that 
yielded,  according  to  most  favourable  calculation, 
so  large  a  net  profit  as  the  poultry.    Or,  if  the 
poultry  did  not  yield  as  much  as  supposed,  it  is 
because  the  poultry  yard  is  unduly  neglected,  and 
its  products  are  under-estimated.    The  value  of 
the  Indian  corn  crop  was  but  a  little  below  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  deducting  nothing  for 
production  and  sending  it  to  market.    It  is  affirm- 
ed that  with  the  exception  of  prime  cows,  there  is 
not  on  the  farm  a  single  article  of  produce,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  original  investment,  and  of  the  expense  and 
labour  of  production,  that  yields  as  much  clear  profit 
as  will  come  from  the  poultry  yard,  if  properly 
regulated.    The  assertion  is  made  with  confi- 
dence, because  it  is  sustained  by  our  own  experience, 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject.  What 
better  occupation  ;  rather,  what  better  amusement 
can  the  young  members  of  a  family  have  than  to 
feed  and  watch  over  the  poultry  of  a  farm  !  In 
this  way  they  may  clothe  themselves,  and  pay  for 


their  books,  without  interfering  with  the  school  ex- 
ercises, or  any  reasonable  labours  expected  from 
them  in  other  things  !  If  it  should  be  thought 
advisable,  let  this  be  one  of  their  standing  perqui- 
sites. 

However,  it  is  not  designed  to  treat  the  reader 
solely  with  suppositions,  or  hypothetic  calculations. 
We  have  a  few  solid  facts  for  a  basis  to  our  theory. 
The  census  of  1840  fixed  the  value  of  the  poultry 
of  the  country;  that  is,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  stock  or  brood  poultry,  at  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  a  quarter  higher  than 
we  have  placed  it.    And  this  was  a  dozen  years 
ago.    The  whole  amount  of  eggs  yielded  in  a  year 
we  have  supposed  to  be  480,000,000  dozens— that 
is,  nineteen  dozens  for  each  individual  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  used  in  a  year,  or  a  fraction  more  than 
four  eggs  a  week  for  each  person,  or  in  a  family  of 
six  persons,  an  average  allowance  of  two  dozen  a 
week.    This  is  a  moderate  allowance ;  for  in  France 
the  annual  consumption  of  eggs  is  8,000,000,000. 
being  about  twenty  dozen  to  each  person  :  and  in 
Paris  alone  the  annual  consumption  is  140,000,000. 
We  have  no  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
eggs  used  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  the  other 
large  cities  of  this  country  ;  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of  good  fare,  and 
will  have  it  when  the  means  are  at  command.  In 
evidence  of  it,  statistics  show  that  in  Boston  the 
annual  consumption,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  150,000,  is  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of 
dollars  for  poultry  alone,  and  that  in  New- York 
and  its  dependencies  three  times  the  amount  is 
expended  lor  the  same  article.    The  egg  trade  in 
Cincinnati  a  few  years  since  was  put  down  at  25, 
000,000,  in  a  single  year,  which  since,  without 
doubt,  has  much  increased. 

We  have  estimated  the  profits  of  the  hen  at  one 
dollar  each  in  the  year,  in  addition  to  paying 
for  her  food.  But  she  must  have  good  accommoda- 
tions, suitable  food,  and  enough  of  it ;  then  our  es- 
timate is  a  low  one,  provided,  also,  that  she  is  of 
any  good  common  native  breed.  To  show  this,  we 
will  give  a  few  statistics  on  that  point.  A  corres- 
pondent in  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  under 
date  of  March  3d,  1851,  says  that  one  of  his 
neighbours  the  year  previous  kept  54  hens,  three 
geese,  and  nine  turkeys,  which  he  valued  at 
$32.50.  In  the  year  they  ate  90  bushels  of  corn, 
which  cost  $58.58.  The  money  received  from  eggs 
and  the  carcases  sold  was  $174.59  ;  or  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  $83.51.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Genesee 
Farmer,"  who  kept  twenty-five  hens,  says  the  pro- 
fit on  them,  in  a  year,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
was  $25.92 — a  trifle  above  our  own  estimate. 
Col.  M.  Thayer  has  stated  that  he  can  make  more 
profit  from  one  hundred  good  hens  than  from  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  His  farm  is  called 
a  good  one,  and  he  h  is  been  accustomed  to  poultry 
for  fifty  years.  J.  H.  Austin,  of  Canton,  Conn., 
has  stated  the  net  profits  for  one  year  on  fifteen 
hens  to  have  been  twenty  dollars.  Mr.  Crocker, 
of  Sunderland,  N.  H.,  had  a  net  profit  of  $19.97 
on  seventeen  hens  in  a  year.  The  above  are 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  different  agri- 
cultural journals  at  command,  excluding  such  as 
gave  a  much  higher  rate  of  profit,  preferring  those 
in  the  range  of  our  own  estimate.  Of  this  class 
we  might  extend  the  number  to  almost  an  indefi- 
nite extent. 


Accurate  Experiments  have  been  made  in  Illinois 
to  test  the  comparative  value  of  timothy  and  clover 
hay.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two 
years,  and  the  results  were  that  the  clover  hay 
uniformly  yielded  ten  per  cent  more  milk  than  the 
timothy. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "TUe  Friend." 

Our  Homes. 

"  Home — that  fond  word, 
By  which  joy's  fount  is  stirred 
As  with  an  angel's  bright  and  glittering  wing — 
Home,  saviour  from  despair, 
Theme  of  the  exile's  prayer; 
To  whose  shrine  shipwrecked  hearts  their  dearest  tri- 
butes bring." 

"  Home — home — sweet  word — whose  cheering  sound  can 
wake 

Joy  in  the  soul  where  sorrow's  floods  prevail — 
Where  as  a  bird  to  its  nest, 
Or  a  child  to  its  mother's  breast, 
It  still  will  its  refuge  make, 
^Yhen  other  comforts  fail." 

The  feelings  which  pervaded  the  home  of  Legh 
Richmond,  and  shed  their  sweet  influences  around 
the  family  hearth,  impressing  his  affectionate  teach- 
inga  upon  the  minds  of  his  children,  have  been  so 
happily  elucidated  in  his  domestic  portraiture,  that 
it  is  hoped  some  useful  hints  may  be  derived  from 
the  portions  placed  before  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
terminating  with  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  a  transition  from  se- 
clusion to  an  active  life,  from  the  habits  of  a  re- 
tired village  to  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  is  more 
safe  when  gradual  than  when  sudden,  and  that  as 
young  persons  must  sooner  or  later  be  connected 
with  the  world  that  lies  in  wickedness,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  accustom  their  minds  by  degrees  to  a  con- 
tact which  afterwards  will  be  unavoidable.  A 
Christian  parent  will,  however,  feel  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  the  modern  practice  of  exposing  youth  to  a 
prurient  knowledge  of  evil,  of  removing  parental 
superintendence  at  too  early  an  age,  and  of  allow- 
ing an  unrestrained  freedom  of  association  which 
appears  to  me  as  it  did  to  L.  11.,  to  be  attended 
with  great  dauger.  The  effects  of  present  habits 
are  but  too  obvious  ;  premature  and  indiscriminate 
intercourse,  and  the  relaxation  of  former  discipline 
has  generated  a  race  of  Tyros  whose  chief  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  a  contempt  for  authority  and 
a  rash  and  arrogant  preteusiou  to  superiority  very 
unbecoming  their  years  or  station.  It  is  far  better 
to  train  up  a  child  in  the  ways  of  God  than  in  the 
maxims  of  the  world — to  be  more  intent  on  se- 
curing for  him  an  entrance  into  life  eternal,  than 
with  a  hope  of  present  advantage,  to  put  to  hazard 
tlie  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.  I  would  apo- 
logize (if  apology  be  necessary)  for  dwelling  on 
details  which  may  appear  too  trifling  for  notice, 
but  the  Christian  parent  who  can  duly  estimate  the 
'  potency  of  little  tilings,'  may  collect  from  them 
Bome  useful  hints  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
family,  and  with  this  view  I  insert  them." 

Legh  Richmond  was  an  early  riser,  and  u  he 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  same  activity  in  the 
minds  of  his  children.  He  nsed  to  read  with  them 
in  his  study  at  as  early  an  hour  as  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  *  *  *  he  was  very  attentive  to  their 
regularity,  neatness  and  good  manners,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  conversation  at  table  use- 
ful and  improving.  Sometimes  he  proposed  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  and  when  he  perceived  youth- 
ful spirits  rising  to  excess,  he  would  throw  in  a 
remark  to  check  the  exuberance.  No  one  aimed 
more  constantly  to  restrain  the  evils  of  the  ton-rue 
in  his  family  ;  if  ever  an  observation  was  made  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another,  his  uneasiness  was 
apparent;  slander  in  any  shape  was  distasteful  to 
him,  and  he  was  sure  to  say  something  in  allow- 
ance or  excuse.  Indeed  L.  H.  particularly  excel- 
led in  conversational  powers;  witli  a  fund  of  good 
humour  he  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  having  a 
large  acipuaintanco  with  science  of  every  kind,  be 
never  failed  to  entertain  ;  and  with  a  soul  ever  in- 
tent on  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of 


his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  under  no  temptation 
to  sacrifice  the  useful  to  the  amusing.  Table-talk 
is  seldom  regarded  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. Servants  are  often  on  the  watch  to  get 
something  for  circulation,  and  to  retail  among 
themselves  the  opinions  which  their  masters  have 
expressed  in  their  presence ;  the  general  train  of 
social  intercourse  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regulated 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  Children  are 
apt  to  trifle  and  relate  all  they  have  heard  without 
discrimination,  and  they  need  an  elder  to  guide 
and  give  a  tone  to  their  conversation;  this  my  ex- 
cellent friend  accomplished  in  a  manner  the  most 
felicitous  ;  he  allowed  and  even  encouraged  perfect 
freedom  and  ease,  yet  every  one  felt  that  there  was 
an  eye  and  an  ear  over  everything." 

 "  L.  R.  provided  each  child  with  a 

eparate  sleeping-room,  thus  securing  a  comfortable 
place  of  retirement  and  devotion.  These  little 
sanctuaries  were  always  accessible  to  himself;  he 
often  visited  them  to  leave  a  note  on  the  table ;  for 
while  at  home  as  well  as  when  abroad,  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  his  family,  which  he  used  to 
call  his  Home  Mission  ;  and  to  those  notes  he  re- 
quested a  reply.  1  have  heard  him  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  so  singular  a  method  of  instruction ;  he  used 
to  say,  '  I  feel  an  insurmountable  backwardness  to 
close  personal  conversation  with  my  children,  when 
I  begin  they  are  silent,  and  it  is  not  long  before  I 
feel  tongue-tied  ;  yet  I  cannot  be  easy  without  as- 
certaining the  effect  of  my  instructions,  and  hence 
I  have  been  driven  to  use  my  pen,  because  I  could 
not  open  my  lips.'  L.  R.  is  not  the  only  father 
who  has  felt  and  yielded  to  this  repugnance  with- 
out adopting  his  ingenious  remedy  for  a  weakness 
not  uncommon,  yet  not  the  less  to  be  lamented.  I 
am,  however,  disposed  to  estimate  this  home  cor- 
respondence more  highly  than  a  direct  personal 
appeal.  Conversation  (if  it  be  not  a  contradiction 
so  to  speak)  is  apt  to  be  all  on  one  side;  but  a 
communication  by  letter  admits  of  freedom  and 
reflection,  and  if  a  reply  be  expected,  obliges  an 
interchange  of  sentiments.  It  also  teaches  young- 
people  to  think."  

"  When  circumstances  required  a  longer  epistle, 
as  when  a  fault  needed  correction,  or  a  removal 

from  the  family  was  about  to  take  place,  

or  the  choice  of  a  profession  to  be  made, — on  such 
occasions  L.  R.  was  diffuse,  earnest  and  particular; 
at  other  times  his  little  notes  contained  only  an  af- 
fectionate suggestion  of  a  text  for  meditation,  or  a 
hint  to  improve  some  event.  He  seemed  anxious 
that  his  children  should  have  a  subject,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  '  on  the  stocks,'  and  a  habit  of  always 
employing  their  minds,  and  making  the  best  use  of 
the  hours  which  usually  run  to  waste, — the  mo- 
ments and  interstices  of  time.  He  used  to  say, 
'  an  idle  moment  is  Satan's  opportunity.'  " 

In  writing  to  one  of  his  daughters,  he  says : — 
"  Take  care  of  too  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
world.  I  write  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  but  1 
must  caution  you.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  young  Christians  than  indiscriminate  inter 
course  with  persons  of  no  religion.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  we  should  receive  evil  than  impart  good 
in  such  society.  I  have  experienced  this  too  much 
myself  on  many  occasions  not  to  feel  it  keenly. 
Prudence  and  prayer  are  then  especially  needful ; 
for  we  ma}-  more  easily  conform  to  the  world,  than 
bring  the  world  to  conform  to  us.  Happy  they 
who  have  the  least  to  do  with  it,  except  in  the  way 
of  absolute  duty  and  necessity.  I  often  reflect 
with  gratitude  on  the  blessing  which  God  has  given 
to  the  retired  habits  and  education  of  my  two  boys 

tI  and  H  ,  one  in  heaven  and  one  still  on 

earth.  To  their  seclusion  I  ascribe  their  simplicity 
and  happy  ignorance  of  many  evils.  Premature 


i 


acquaintance  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world- 
(and  there  is  no  knowing  the  world  without  comi 
in  contact  with  its  wickedness) — has  ruined  the 
sands  of  hopeful  young  men,  and  has  multipli 

the  miseries  of  the  hopeless." 
Pennsylvania,  First  mo.  23d,  1858. 

The  Vanity  of  Riches  is  seldom  illustrated 
strikingly  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  English  m 
lionaire,  Morrison,  who  died  worth  $20,000,01 
It  seems  to  be  o^e  of  the  conditions  of  the  accum 
lation  of  enormous  wealth  in  a  single  generati|t 
that  the  possessor  shall  first  disqualify  himself  frcJT 
enjoying  it,  and  in  some  cases,  even  from  apprecM 
ting  the  fact  that  he  holds  it.    Mr.  Morrison  act 
mulated  this  almost  fabulous  amount  himself  a 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  business,  without  a 
extraordinary  turn  of  fortune ;  yet  the  follovvi 
extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Boston  Post  sho 
how  little  benefit  he  permitted  himself  to  recei 
from  all  his  wealth.    What  a  satire  it  is  upon  t 
exclusive  devotion  of  all  the  faculties  to  the  mci 
accumulation  of  property : 

"Mr.  Morrison  retired  from  active  business  ;i 
veral  years  since,  without  withdrawing  his  capil 
from  the  mercantile  house,  and  though  managil 
his  vast  funds  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  dei 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  earlier  days,  he  has 
the  last  three  years  been  possessed  with  the  it 
that  he  should  come  to  want.    More  than  t 
years  ago,  he  commenced  doing  day  labour  uj 
a  farm  held  by  one  of  his  tenants,  for  which  he 
ceived  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  this  he  contini 
up  to  the  time  of  his  illness.    For  the  last  eight< 
months  he  has  been  a  regular  applicant  for  re] 
to  the  parish,  assembling  twice  a  week  with  I 
town  paupers  at  the  door  of  the  "  Union,"  and 
ceiving  with  each  one  of  them  his  two  shilli 
and  a  quartern  loaf.    His  friends  have  iudulj 
him  in  these  fancies  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
best  choice  of  two  evils.    The  truth  is,  money  ^ 
his  god,  and  the  idea  became  at  last  too  great 
him  and  broke  him  down.    And  yet  he  is  said 
have  made  a  most  judicious  will,  and  his  inv< 
ments  up  to  the  last  are  characterized  by  gi 
good  sense.    The  probate  duty  on  his  will  exce 
£100,000."— N.  American. 


Steam  Plough. — Prize  of  One  Thousand  iH 
lars. — We  have  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  p 
plough  which  has  been  entered  for  competition  Mr 
the  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  by  the  Hif- 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  'V 
whole  of  the  judges  were  present.  The  ploug.M 
some  twenty  feet  in  length,  having  an  upward  bft 
in  the  centre,  and  by  depressing  either  end  it  cror 


and  recrosses  the  field  without  having  to  be  tun 
Then,  it  is  provided  with  three  moulds  insteac 
one,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  : 
miles  an  hour.    The  weight  of  the  plough — wl 
may  also  suggest  the  steam-power  required  to  d 
it  by  means  of  a  strong  steel  rope — is  twenty-) 
hundred  weight,  and  the  stationary  engine  ] 
bably  some  seven  or  eight  tons.    The  latter 
moveable  double  cylinder  engine,  with  windlas.k 
tached,  and  the  wheels  adapted  to  rough  soil,  w 
consumes  say  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  weS 
of  coals  per  day  of  ten  hours.    The  engine  isH 
tiouarj',  and  the  plough  is  directed  by  a  man  I 
sits  at  the  one  end — in  the  manner  of  Bell's  ream 
— and  regulates  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  fuiW 
by  means  of  a  wheel  attached  to  a  rod  and  scinj 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  wheel-plorl 
invented  by  Mr.  Finlayson  at  Pendreich. — iVB 
British  Mail. 


The  strongest  symptom  of  wisdom  in  a  ma  iP 
his  being  sensible  of  his  own  follies. 


THE  ft  ft  I  ENS. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  extract 
>m  Kobert  Barclay's  treatise  on  Church  Govern- 
;nt  in  the  last  Dumber  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  I 
lieve  it  right  for  me  to  request  the  insertion  of 
e  following  from  the  same  work,  viz  : — 
"  And  since  there  is  no  greater  mark  of  the 
ople  of  God  than  to  be  at  peace  among  them- 
lves  ;  whatsoever  teDdeth  to  break  that  bend  of 
?e  and  peace,  must  be  testified  against.  Let  it 
i  observed,  I  speak  always  of  the  Church  of 
irist  indeed,  and  deal  with  such  as  are  of  an- 
ber  mind  ;  not  as  reckoning  only  false  churches 
•t  to  have  this  power,  but  denying  it  even  to  the 
lie  Church  of  Christ,  as  judging  it  not  fit  for  her 
i  to  act,  as  in  relation  to  her  members.  For 
pugh  Christ  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  doth 
pst'of  all  commend  love  and  unity  to  his  disci- 
ps ;  yet  I  also  know  he  came  not  to  send  peace, 
[t  a  sword  ;  that  is,  in  dividing  man  from  the 
fcts  and  sins  he  hath  been  united  to. 
i"And  also  it  is  the  work  of  his  disciples  and 
issengers  to  break  the  bands  and  unity  of  the 
liked,  wherein  they  are  banded  against  God  and 
t  Truth,  and  the  confederacy  of  such  as  stand 
I  unrighteousness,  by  inviting  and  bringing  as 
tyny  as  will  obey,  unto  righteousness ;  whereby 
t>y  become  disunited  and  separated  from  tkeir 
e^jpanions,  with  whom  they  were  centred,  and 
•peace  in  the  contrary  and  cursed  nature.  And 
ijeed,  blessed  are  they  that  are  sent  forth  of  the 
1  id  to  scatter  here,  that  they  may  gather  into  the 
j  ty  of  the  life ;  and  they  are  blessed,  that  in  this 
Jpect,  even  for  righteousness'  sake,  are  scattered 
■M  separated  from  their  brethren ;  that  they  may 
we  to  know  the  brotherhood  and  fellowship  which 
fen  the  light ;  from  which  none  ought  to  scatter, 
k  to  be  scattered,  but  be  more  and  more  gathered 
Jureunto." 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  13,  1858. 


rt  can  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  any  one 
1 1  notes  the  passing  events  of  everyday  life,  how 
elily  those  who  are  not  under  the  government 
f  divine  grace,  are  betrayed  into  erroneous  sen- 
jtents  or  wrong  actions,  either  by  the  seductions 
f  uppo.sed  interest,  the  force  of  association,  the 
'S  ready  dependence  upon  fallible  reason  or  an 
V-weening  trust  in  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to 
•  nothing  of  the  influence  of  evil  passions.  It 
"i  iitural  lor  the  vain  and  obstinate  spirit  of  man, 
in  he  has  once  enunciated  an  opinion,  or  taken 
rsition,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  even  when 
'ti  clearly  in  the  wrong,  to  meet  facts  the  most 
li'j,  and  arguments  the  most  conclusive  against 
)i  with  a  determination  not  to  yield  the  course 
"l;  has  been  pursued,  or  marked  out,  and  to  treat 
'  K;  who  differ  from  him,  as  though  dissent  was  an 
J  *(tk  upon  his  peculiar  privileges,  intended  to,  if 
"  )i inflicting  an  injury  upon  him.  Pride — the 
'  V  of  opinion — the  unwillingness  to  acknowlcd 
■ ,  Mrc  or  have  been  wrong — if  not  curbed  by  ster- 
;'||  principles,  may  not  only  lead  to  palliating 
"Tpdictions  and  absurdities,  but  urge  on  to  the 
18  Bcation  of  vices  and  the  persistence  in  practices, 
though  our  own  hearts  secretly  condemn  us 
'^|for,  we  are  not  willing  to  forego,  lest  it  may 
nstrued  into  a  confession  of  having  been  made 
or  better  by  yielding  to  the  counsel  or  exam- 
'  others.  Hence  the  subterfuges  and  evasions 
i  are  often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  going 
iry  to  plain  truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  re- 
;o  misrepresentation,  or  continued  shifting  or 
ag  the  question,  rather  than  submit  to  the  re- 


sistless arguments  of  truth  and  reason,  and  allow 
the  right  to  have  free  course.  How  often  this  is 
witnessed  in  the  contentions  of  private  life  ;  in  the 
disagreements  that  mar  and  cripple  religious  So- 
ciety; but  more  especially  in  the  struggles  that 
rend  and  embitter  the  community,  where  parties 
enter  into  contest,  too  frequently  solely  to  acquire 
or  keep  political  supremacy,  and  are  more  anxious 
to  defeat  their  opponents,  than  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large.  We  see  a  humiliating  instance  of 
it  at  present  exhibited  at  Washington,  where  sec- 
tional prejudice  and  slavish  fealty  to  party,  are  un- 
blushingly  invoked  by  men  to  whom  legislation  for 
the  country  has  been  confided,  in  order  to  shut  out 
or  evade  the  force  of  accumulated  and  notorious 
facts  directly  opposed  to  their  selfish  schemes,  and 
to  prevent  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  being 
availingly  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  power  of  the  Administration  is  unblush- 
ingly  employed,  in  order  to  force  upon  the  large 
body  of  citizens  of  Kansas,  a  constitution  which 
they  have  again  and  again  declared  was  contrary 
to  their  sentiments  and  wishes,  and  which  was  cal- 
culated and  designed  to  fasten  on  them,  as  a  State, 
the  system  of  slavery,  which  they  believe  to  be 
unchristian  and  opposed  to  all  their  social  and 
material  interests.  The  struggle  in  Congress  will 
probably  be  protracted,  but  there  is  little  ground 
for  hope  that  the  right  will  triumph.  It  is  and 
has  long  been  apparent,  that  Christian  principles 
exercise  but  a  secondary  influence  on  very  many 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  political  life,  and 
therefore  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them.  The  patronage  of  Government,  the  force  of 
party  ties,  the  determination  not  to  recede  from 
the  position  assumed,  however  this  may  make  it 
necessary  to  falsify  facts  and  discard  acknowledged 
principles,  will,  we  fear,  as  in  very  many  other  in- 
stances, prove  too  strong,  for  the  requirements  of 
justice  to  be  acceded  to  in  the  present  crisis.  But 
it  will  only  be  a  postponement  to  a  time,  we  trust, 
not  very  distant;  and  in  the  counsels  of  an  All- 
wise,  Overruling  Providence  the  very  opposition 
now  made  to  truth  and  justice,  may  become  a 
means  of  more  fully  defeating  and  curtailing  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  transferring  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  abettors,  to  those  who  proclaim 
their  determination  to  destroy  its  long- abused  as- 
cendancy. 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 


QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its 
limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand? 
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America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers,  to  all  the 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded ;  and 
tlveir  receipt  sJwuld  always  be  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Pucbardson,  No.  116  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia.      Thomas  Kimber,  . 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  23d. 
The  disabled  steamer  Ariel  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  for 
repairs. 

Heavy  gales  had  been  experienced  along  the  English 
coasts,  but  no  damage  to  American  shipping  is  reported. 
The  festivities,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  had  commenced.  Money 
was  plenty  in  London,  for  loans  on  stocks  at  the  rate  of 
1\  per  cent.,  and  the  best  paper  was  being  discounted  at 
3£  per  cent.  More  heavy  failures  had  taken  place.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  had  improved.  Sales  of  the 
week,  67,000  bales,  including  16,500  for  speculation. 
Fair  Orleans,  Id. ;  fair  Mobiles,  6-gd.;  middling,  £§& 
The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  There  was  a 
better  demand,  and  the  holders  of  goods  were  asking  an 
advance.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  nearly  un- 
changed.   Consols,  95J  a  95J. 

The  advices  from  India  were  one  week  later.  The 
English  and  Freuch  forces  had  taken  possession  of  an 
island  opposite  Canton,  without  opposition,  and  the 
French  Admiral  had  proclaimed  the  blockade  of  the 
Canton  river.  Lord  Elgin  had  sent  his  ultimatum  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  giving  them  ten  days  to  consider  his 
requirements.  There  was  no  later  intelligence  from  Oude. 
Successful  engagements  with  the  insurgents  in  other 
districts  were  reported. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  opened  the  French  Legis- 
lative Assembly  with  a  lengthy  speech.  He  represents 
the  foreign  relations  of  France  as  satisfactory.  He  de- 
clares the  empire  as  not  hostile  to  the  pacific  develop- 
ments of  the  principles  of  1789,  but  considers  liberty 
without  constraint  as  impossible,  while  obstinate  faction 
exists. 

The  number  of  wounded  by  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fitly.  Six  of  the  number  had  died.  One  of 
the  four  Italians  under  arrest  has  revealed  everything 
connected  with  the  affair.  It  is  said  the  British  govern- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  expel  certain  refugees  who 
are  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  attempt.  The 
"  Spcctaleur"  and  lLRevue  de  Paris"  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  Freuch  government,  for  upholding  Republican 
principles. 

Spain  has  resolved  to  take  part  with  France  in  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  Cochin  China. 

The  Belgian  government  has  agreed  to  allow  French 
commissioners  to  sit  in  Belgium  to  inquire  concerning 
the  refugees  there,  and  will  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses. 

Two  hundred  partizans  of  Mazzini  had  landed  at  An- 
cona,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the  Austrian  garrison, 
but  were  defeated.  Many  were  killed,  and  others  taken 
prisoners.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Field 
Marshal  Radetsky  had  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Vienna,  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  Porte  is  about  to  concentrate  more  troops  upon 
the  Danube,  on  account  of  the  agitation  which  the  pro- 
ject of  emancipating  the  serfs  of  Russia  causes  among 
the  christian  population  of  Turkey. 

UNITED  STATES. — Public  Lands. — The  entire  num- 
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bcr  of  warrants  issued  under  the  bouuty  land  act  of 
1856,  has  been  219,780,  to  satisfy  which  nearly  27,500,- 
000  acres  will  be  required. 

Congress.  —  The  excitement  in  Congress,  relative  to 
the  Kansas  question,  has  beeu  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  having  been  sent  to  the 
Senate,  together  with  a  message  from  the  President, 
urging  its  reception.  The  President  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  notorious  frauds  and  outrages  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  Kansas,  the  wholesale  colonization  of  voters 
from  Missouri,  and  the  other  nefarious  measures  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  force  slavery  into  the  territory,  and  pre- 
vent the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
settlers.  As  the  Free  State  party  has  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  laws  thus  imposed  upon 
them,  they  are  declared  by  the  President  to  be  rebels, 
whose  opposition  should  be  put  down  by  force.  In  both 
Houses,  the  debates  have  been  very  animated  and  ear- 
nest. The  House  of  Representatives  continued  in  ses- 
sion, from  twelve  o'clock  of  the  5th  inst.,  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  a  period  of  19 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  disgraceful  fracas 
took  place  in  which  several  of  the  members  were  en- 
gaged, Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  having  rudely  assailed 
Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  parties  came  to  blows,  and 
Keitt  was  knocked  down  by  the  latter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hall.  The  President  asserts  in  his  message,  that  "  sla- 
very exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  slave 
.State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  On  the  8th,  the 
House,  on  motion  of  Harris,  of  Illinois,  voted  115  to  111 
to  refer  the  message  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to 
a  special  committee  of  fifteen,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
facts  connected  with  its  formation,  and  the  laws  under 
which  the  same  originated,  and  into  all  the  facts  and 
proceedings  which  have  transpired  since  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
legal  voters.  This  was  considered  a  test  vote,  showing 
a  small  majority  opposed  to  the  President's  Kansas 
policy. 

If.  S.  Treasury. — According  to  the  last  weekly  state- 
ment, the  funds  remaining  subject  to  draft  in  all  the 
U.  S.  depositaries,  were  reduced  to  $4,150,492.  In  some 
cases  the  public  creditors  are  obliged  to  receive  Treasury 
notes. 

A  was. — The  Tennessee  Legislature  has,  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  37,  rejected  resolutions  requesting  the  Congress- 
men from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
with  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  Legislatures  of 
Iowa.  New-  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  have  passed  reso- 
lutions requesting  their  representatives  to  oppose  the 
Lecompton  usurpation. 

The  Banks  of  the  United  States. — From  the  returns 
made,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  it  appears  the 
Hunks  of  the  United  States  had  at  that  time  a  circula- 
tion of  $133,951,566  ;  specie  on  hand,  $83,858,270  ;  de- 
p.»-it-,  $219,::  I7.57  t  :  loans  and  discounts,  $673,986,767. 
The  Hanks  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
last  week  resumed  specie  payments.    A  number  of  the 
country  banks  have  also  resumed. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  437. 
J'hiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  191. 
Pennsylvania. — The  number  of  children  attending  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  State,  is  596,008.    The  number  of 
t.Mcln  r,-  i-  I : : , I  I ."> .    The  total  expenses  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  1W57,  amounted  to  $2,232,570. 

Virginia. — A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  which 
contemplates  the  removal  of  all  free  coloured  persons 
from  the  State,  and  provides  that  nt  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  from  First  month  1st,  1859,  such  as  remain 
shall  he  sold  into  slavery  to  the  highest  bidder,  except 
those  who  shall  voluntarily  enslave  themselves. 

Louisiana. — In  tin-  Semite  of  Louisiana,  in  session  nt 
Hatou  Kongo,  notice  has  been  given  of  the  introduction 
of  ft  bill  to  import  5000  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Direct  Southern  Trade. — Win.  Hallard  Preston,  it  is  said, 
has  succeeded,  in  behalf  of  the  Virginia  and  Western 
railroads,  in  making  arrangements  with  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railroad  Company  to  run  four  steamers  between 
the  ports  Of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Arizona. — A  petition,  signed  by  a  thousand  residents 
of  Arizonn,  has  been  received  at  the  War  department, 
asking  fur  mounted  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  terri- 
tory, to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Apnche  Indians. 

Miscellaneous. — (Irren  Peas  and  Xrw  Potatoes,  are  said 
to  be  abundant  in  the  virinity  of  New  Orleans.  On  some 
plantations  the  orange  trees  are  putting  forth  their  bios 
soms,  and  in  others  are  yielding  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Live  Slock  for  Honolulu. — M.  M.  Russell  hns  imported 
a  number  of  deer  into  Honolulu.  Hawaiian  Islands,  from 
California,  also  a  number  of  mud-turtles,  toads  and  frogs. 
The  toads  and  frogs  nre  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  mos- 
quitoes, roaches  anil  centipedes  that  infest  the  islands 


Snails  vs.  Oysters. — The  consumption  of  snails  in  Paris 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure  the 
oyster  trade.  A  whole  side  of  the  new  fish  market  is 
devoted  to  these  delicacies. 

Finally  Closed. — On  the  9th  ult.,  the  doors  of  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Courts  throughout  the  Kingdom 
closed  to  open  no  more,  after  having  existed  for  nearly 
800  years. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Rebecca  Hedley,  N.  Y.,  $2,  fo  25,  vol. 
31 ;  from  J.  Leffingwell,  N.  Y.,  per  J.  K.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
from  Jos.  Heston,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  R.  K. 
Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  32  ;  from  Willis  R.  Smith, 
O.,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  30 ;  from  Asa  Raley,  O.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chest- 
nut street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  N.  W.  corner  of  Chest- 
nut and  Eighth  streets;  John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Fil- 
bert street,  and  No.  138  Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No. 
85  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Mark  Balderston, 
No.  923  Green  street;  Joseph  B.  Matlack,  1630  Marshall 
street ;  George  G.  Williams,  No.  430  N.  Fifth  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Worthington. 
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WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Coloured  School 
on  Wager  street.    Apply  to 

Joel  Cadbury,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
I.  H.  Johnson,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Balderston,  No.  923  Green  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,  is 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Red-cedar,  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  James 
K.  Wilson,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  James  Walton,  all  of 
that  place. 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  Jesse  Kirk  ;  a  member  of  Short  Creek 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  This  dear  young 
man  endured  with  exemplary  patience  the  sufferings  of 
a  protracted  illness.  For  some  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  seemed  increasingly  concerned  about  his 
condition,  and  very  desirous  to  be  refined,  and  prepared 
cither  for  greater  usefulness  here,  or  to  be  taken  to  a 
better  world;  whichever  his  heavenly  Father  saw  meet 
As  his  health  continued  to  decline  his  conflicts  of  mind 
increased — closely  scrutinizing  his  past  life,  he  lamented 
he  had  not  been  more  careful  of  his  reading,  nnd  snid, 
••  I  have  suffered  my  attention  to  be  too  much  taken  u| 
with  [news]  papers  or  any  kind  of  reading  I  met  with  ;'' 
"  if  I  should  be  spared  longer,  I  must  give  it  nil  up.' 
"  Oh.  my  course  of  rending  must  be  different,  and  more  of 
the  substantial  kind."  He  was  often  deeply  tried  with 
feelings  of  poverty  and  desertion,  snyiug  at  one  time, 
••  There  are  many  times  that  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on 


anything  good,  I  cannot  feel  the  true  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
words  are  nothing  without  it, — can  it  be  I  am  mistaker 
in  the  belief  I  have  had,  that  it  would  be  well  with  me?' 
At  one  time  he  said,  "Can  I  call  God,  Father?"  "  Hai 
the  new  birth  indeed  been  begotten  in  me?"  It  is  how 
ever  believed  he  was  often  favoured  with  the  spirit  o 
prayer  ;  and  he  earnestly  supplicated  "  to  be  kept  patien 
and  watchful,  wrestling  for  the  victory ;"  which,  througl 
the  adorable  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ 
we  believe,  he  was  helped  to  obtain  ;  saying  a  short  tim 
before  his  close  to  those  around  him,  "  I  have  gotten  th 
victory  ;"  "  I  felt  this  afternoon  a  full  assurance,  that 
mansion  was  prepared  for  me."  "  Oh,  I  feel  happy,  ver 
happy;"  "but  it  is  all  through  mercy,  I  have  no  work 
of  my  own  to  lean  to;  I  have  been  but  an  unprofitablj 
servant."  He  was  deeply  exercised  at  times  during  hi 
sickness,  in  regard  to  the  tried  state  of  society — sayin 
at  one  time,  "  I  believe  there  will  be  a  change  brougb 
about  in  our  Society  before  many  years."  "  The  Lor 
will  have  a  people  to  serve  him  more  faithfully,  ther 
must  be  more  individual  faithfulness,  more  examinin 
ourselves  and  our  foundation,  and  less  of  watchin 
others;  a  truly  humble  christian  spirit  will  not  run  int 
these  extremes  apparent;  and  we  are  all  called  to  thij 
state."  He  imparted  suitable  advice  to  those  nearlj 
connected  with  him  ;  to  one,  he  said,  "  I  want  thee  to  I 
faithful,  and  not  consult  thy  inclination  as  much  as  tl> 
duty ;"  "  O  be  careful  to  do  thy  duty,  thy  whole  duty 
and  "leave  too  much  caring  about  the  things  of  time 
On  others,  he  impressed  the  necessity  of  being  "  very  car 
ful  of  the  company  thej'  kept,  and  the  books  they  read 
"Be  plain  and  consistent  in  your  dress."  Then  addres 
ing  all  in  the  room,  he  said,  "  Try  to  do  well;"  and 
prepared  to  meet  me  in  a  better  world."  Thus  ear 
removed  from  the  conflicts  and  probations  of  time, 
has  left  the  consoling  evidence  of  being  admitted, 
great  mercy,  into  one  of  those  "  many  mansions"  his  so 
so  earnestly  sought  for. 

— ,  in  this  city,  on  the  22d  of  First  month,  185 
Malvina  F.,  daughter  of  John  S.  Stokes,  in  the  26th  ye 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Month 
Meeting.  It  was  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  th 
she  should  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  suffering,  and 
long  illness  was  her  portion.  This  she  was  enabled 
bear  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  confidi 
in  the  belief,  that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastenetl 
Her  cheerful  and'  amiable  disposition  much  endeared  L 
not  only  to  her  family,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  frieni 
who,  while  they  feel  keenly  this  bereavement,  wot 
acknowledge  the  adorable  goodness  and  mercy  of  Hi 
who  was  pleased  to  give  ber  an  assurance,  that  her  s 
rit  was  purified  and  fitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  prepa: 
for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Ledya 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  William  King  ;  a  valued  elder 
Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  having  nearly  completed 
75th  year  of  his  age.    In  early  life  he  became  convinc 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  in  conformity  with 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  he  left  the  EpiscopaMi 
among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  joined  the  & 
ciety  of  Friends,  ot  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a  c<H 
sistent  and  devoted  member,  although  the  change  at  || 
time  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  every  earthly 
joyment.    While  his  family  were  young,  he  was  of 
concerned  to  impart  to  them  in  a  very  tender  and 
pressive  manner,  much  sweet  and  affectionate  count 
seeking  as  ability  was  afforded  to  direct  them  in  the  pf 
of  peace  and  safety  ;  and  he  has  frequently  had  a  s 
sonable  word  of  caution  or  encouragement  for  mnn.'l 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  through  life.    He  endf™ 
vourcd  to  stand  his  ground  faithfully,  during  two  pejjj 
linrly  trying  dispensations  in  our  beloved  Society,  wl 
he  believed  principles  to  have  been  advocated,  diffei 
from  those  of  our  ancient  Friends,  and  though  dissi 
ing  from  many,  he  evinced  a  flow  of  that  love  tow? 
the  whole  human  family,  which  delights  to  gather  to 
Shiloh  of  peace  ;  and  while  firm  against  what  he 
seen  to  be  wrong  wherever  it  existed,  it  was  more 
desire  to  reclaim  and  restore,  than  to  cast  away, 
some  time  previous  to  his  release,  he  had  been  imprei 
with  the  belief,  that  his  call  would  be  sudden,  and  1 
ing,  for  several  days  before  his  death,  been  troubled  \ 
spasms,  he  evinced  a  marked  abstraction  from 
thoughts  and  cares  of  things  of  this  life.  On  the  day  ol 
death,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  express  himself  as 
serving  an  unusual  beauty  in  the  morning.  About 
o'clock,  while  walking  from  one  room  into  anothei 
gently  fell,  and  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit  immediu 
took  its  flight,  we  reverently  believe,  to  a  place  of 
ending  rest.    This  passage  of  Scripture  seems  pcculi 
applicable,  in  his  case,  to  the  latter  part  of  which  be 
heard  to  refer  some  time  before  his  last  sickness: 
good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment,  and  the 
of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth." 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social^  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Tiberias,  May  28,  1853. 
The  hills  recede  from  the  lake  on  the  side  of 
?berias,  leaving  a  pleasant  plain  or  valley,  though 
i-uewhat  irregular  in  its  surface,  between  the  wa- 
and  the  base  of  the  surrounding  heights.  There 
every  appearence  to  me  that  this  undulating 
m  was  once  a  place  of  great  fertility.  The 
of  Tiberias,  in  the  centre  of  this  once  fruitful 
pt,  was  obviously  well  chosen.    'The  city,  which 
urrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  strong  wall 
ile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  built  upon  the  shore 
he  lake.    It  bears  the  marks  and  characteris- 
of  antiquity  and  orientalism,  without  anything 
particular  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  old 
es  of  the  East.    We  noticed,  however,  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  what  we  had  not  observed 
3 where,  or  but  seldom,  a  sort  of  temporary  tent, 
beted  of  long  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  which 
imed  to  be  occupied  chiefly  as  places  of  rest  in 
warm  nights  of  the  summer.    Though  the 
ntry  around  the  city  was  once  fruitful,  it  has 
t  an  aspect  of  want  and  desolation.    I  missed 
■ch  the  fountains,  trees  and  gardens  which  souie- 
jiies  imparted  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  other 
Ifns  and  cities.    On  the  south  side  and  near 
ft  sea  are  the  remains  of  an  old  and  strong  forti- 
Ktion,  which  has  been  rent  and  shaken  to  its 
iapdations  by  the  earthquakes  which  have  oc- 
pred  here. 

will  not  undertake  to  say  much  in  commenda- 
of  Tiberias,  although  the  general  impression 
ceived  was  more  favourable  than  that  which 
been  left  upon  the  minds  of  some  other  travel- 
.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  an 
fclntal  city  has  not  much  in  its  favour,  in  the  eye 
Hn  European  or  an  American.  There  is  not 
■j:  to  the  passing  traveller  for  the  re-adjustment 
•bid  habits  and  thoughts.  He  is  apt  to  forget 
:  A ,  he  is  in  another  land  and  under  a  different 
§  ate.  And  hence,  in  judging  of  the  large 
Jpris  of  the  East,  he  is  liable  to  make  a  very  low 
uate  of  them — not  only  of  their  material  com- 
,  but  of  their  civilization  and  tbeir  social 
■actor.  A  closer  examination  might  give  a 
3  correct  estimate.  Within  the  dark  and  muti- 
1  walls  of  the  houses  which  line  their  narrow 
•ts,  there  is  probably  more  intelligence,  refine- 
t  and  comfort,  than  would  be  at  first  supposed, 
here  is  a  comfortable  hotel  within  the  limits  of 
rias,  kept  by  a  Jew  ;  but  thinking  it  better 


for  us,  in  the  pleasant  weather  which  we  experienc- 
ed, to  remain  in  our  tents,  we  pitched  them  out- 
side of  the  walls  ;  but  we  were  permitted  to  enter 
and  leave  the  city  whenever  we  chose.  The 
place  is  not  large  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  two  thousand ;  but  that  probably,  judg- 
ing from  what  came  under  our  notice,  is  a  low  esti- 
mate. It  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  there  are 
still  some  signs  of  business.  The  situation  of  the 
place  is  such,  relatively  to  the  other  parts  of  Gali- 
lee, that  it  cannot  altogether  lose  its  importance. 
The  river  Jordan  flows  through  the  lake;  and 
Tiberias  is  in  a  situation  to  command  the  region 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jordan.  We  found 
a  regiment  of  Turkish  soldiers  encamped  here,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  city.  This  was  said  to  be 
in  consequence  of  some  disturbance  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

There  are  many  Jews  in  the  city.  As  I  was 
walking  along  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  sea- 
shore, I  addressed  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king some  inquiries,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  Jew, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
languages,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  English, 
though  he  spoke  it  imperfectly.  He  conducted  mc 
into  the  Jewish  Quarter,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  into  two  Jewish  Synagogues,  one 
of  which  had  the  appearence  of  neatness  and  even 
elegance.  He  seemed  willing  to  converse,  and  I 
gathered  from  his  conversation  that  the  strong 
prejudices  which  formerly  existed  among  his  peo- 
ple against  Christians,  were  disappearing  to  some 
extent. 

Tiberias  is  understood  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Jews.  They  attach  to  it,  as  compared  with 
many  other  places  in  Galilee,  a  peculiar  sanctity. 
It  has  also  some  interest  with  scholars,  on  account 
of  the  reputation  it  formerly  enjoyed  as  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  Jewish  teaching  and  culture — 
a  reputation  which  it  has  retained  to  some  extent 
even  to  modern  times.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a  number 
of  eminent  Jews  collected  together  at  this  city,  and 
established  a  school  of  learning.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  or  college  which  was  thus 
founded,  where  men  of  high  reputation  for  know 
ledge.  It  was  here  that  the  Mishna  was  written 
— a  work  containing  the  traditionary  opinions  of 
the  Jews  on  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. It  was  written  or  rather  compiled  near  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  by  a  learned 
Jew  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Tiberias ;  and 
constitutes,  with  its  continuation  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  name  of  the  Gemara,  that  celebrated 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  has  had  so  great  weight 
with  the  Jewish  people. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ti- 
berias, and  not  far  from  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan, 
is  Emmaus — a  place  of  some  celebrity  on  account 
of  its  warm  mineral  baths.  The  name  of  Emmaus, 
which  is  descriptive  in  its  meaning  of  the  places  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  given  to  other  places  which 
have  warm  mineral  waters.  The  small  stream  which 
supplies  the  baths  here,  issues  from  the  base  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  This  place,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Jo.sephus,  and  has  had  a  long  celebrity,  was 


visited  by  my  American  friends,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  most  that  I  know  of  it.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  very  considerable  resort.  Buildings  suit- 
able for  bathing  are  still  erected  upon  it.  The  wa- 
ter has  been  analyzed  by  chemists,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  results  here.  My  friends 
found  it  of  a  very  high  temperature ;  so  much  so 
as  almost  to  lead  one  to  conjecture  that  it  has  a 
connection  with  those  subterranean  fires  which  from 
time  to  time  rend  and  shake  this  volcanic  region. 

It  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  go  there,  but 
this  circumstance  gave  me  a  little  more  time  to 
stroll  along  the  lake  shore.  There  was  no  want  of 
objects,  either  natural  or  artificial  to  take  up  my 
attention.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  turn  my  eyes 
from  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  the  dark 
mountains  hanging  over  it.  I  watched  the  ripples 
of  the  gentle  waves  as  they  fell  softly  on  the  pebbly 
bank.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  a  mountain  brook. 
I  gathered  beautiful  shells.  I  saw  flights  of  birds, 
such  as  usually  make  their  haunts  near  lakes  and 
rivers.  I  stopped  to  watch  the  multitudes  of  small 
fishes  playing  near  the  shore.  The  fish  in  this  lake 
are  abundant.  A  person  cannot  walk  on  its  shores 
without  seeing  them  in  great  numbers;  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  place  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  fishermen,  as  it  is  now,  though  in  a  less 
degree. 

And  then  my  attention  was  arrested  by  other 
objects.  The  drum  beat  here  as  I  heard  it  in  the 
deserts  of  Mount  Sinai — a  sound  which  has  its  stir- 
ring but  unpleasant  associations.  War  is  every- 
where. My  attention,  therefore,  was  diverted  from 
these  objects  of  nature  by  the  military  manoeuvres 
of  the  Turkish  regiment  already  mentioned,  which 
was  stationed  on  the  plain  between  the  shore  and 
the  high  hills  that  bound  it  on  the  west.  The 
soldiers  went  through  the  formulary  of  military 
discipline  ;  and  afterwards  at  sunset,  I  noticed  that 
they  repeated,  under  orders  and  drawn  up  in  line, 
the  prostrations  and  prayers  of  Mohammedan  wor- 
ship. And  then  I  looked  from  the  floating  crescent, 
the  symbol  of  Mohammedan  power,  to  the  moun- 
tains beyond.  On  the  sides  of  the  surrounding- 
heights  which  overlooked  the  encampment  of  the 
soldiers,  are  numerous  excavations.  The  hand  of 
nature  and  of  human  art  has  been  there.  We  had 
not  the  time  at  command  which  was  necessary  to 
explore  these  dark  excavations  and  to  learn  their 
history, — but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
the  ancient  tombs  which  have  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  by  travellers.  Undoubtedly,  this  re- 
markable valley  and  these  rocky  hills  have  been 
a  great  burying-place.  Millions  of'  inhabitants  have 
occupied  these  now  desolate  places.  Time,  which 
completes  the  destiny  of  nations,  has  swept  them 
away,  and  their  record  remains  in  part  in  the  dust 
beneath  the  traveller's  feet.  As  I  walked  along 
the  shore,  I  noticed  the  remains  of  walls  and  co- 
lumns which  indicate  that  the  ancient  city,  buiit  or 
at  least  enlarged  in  honour  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Emmaus  and  of  the 
outlet  of  the  Jordan.  These  remains  are  sad  but 
convincing  evidences,  which  establish,  beyond  any 
reasonable  question,  the  fact  of  its  original  wealth, 
refinement  and  greatness. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  the  lake 
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of  Galilee  with  other  lakes.  To  rue  it  seemed 
highly  beautiful;  but  with  such  marked  and  dis-  1 
tinctive  characteristics,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  : 
bring  it  into  comparison.  Beauty,  however,  is  the 
result  of  two  forces  or  powers, — that  which  is  found 
in  the  object,  41ml  that  which  is  found  in  the  heart 
which  interprets  the  object.  It  thus  has  two  eyes, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  which  look  into  each  other 
and  complete  the  image  of  its  contemplation  by 
their  combined  action;  but  when  the  veil  of  some 
inward  sorrow  or  perverseness  is  upon  the  travel- 
ler's mind,  one  of  the  eyes  of  beauty  is  put  out, 
and  only  half  of  her  glory  is  seen.  And  thus  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  sometimes  as  to  the  fact 
of  beauty,  and  still  more  frequently  as  to  the  de- 
gree. But  however  this  may  be,  eminent  beauty 
has  been  here.  No  eye  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it. 
And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  add,  amid  the  heavy 
blows  of  time,  nature  and  providence,  that  it  is 
beauty  in  its  widowhood — shining  in  tears. 

I  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  lake  of 
Galilee  into  comparison  with  other  lakes.  I  have 
not  been  in  Switzerland,  but  once  in  the  interior  of 
America — in  my  own  land — in  the  wild  mountain- 
ous region  of  New  Hampshire — I  saw  a  lake,  of 
which  I  have  been  reminded  by  that  of  Tiberias. 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  Newfound  Lake.  As 
I  was  travelling,  I  came  upon  it  unexpectedly.  It 
is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length.  It  is  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  beautiful  mountain  stream  which 
the  primitive  inhabitants  called  the  Pemigewasset. 
Like  Galilee,  it  is  without  islands  or  nearly  so.  It 
lay  dark  and  motionless  in  the  bosom  of  barren 
and  rocky  heights, — and  I  was  much  struck  with 
its  peculiar  expression  of  thoughtful  and  solitary 
beauty. 

This  lake  and  the  country  around  it  is  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  incidents  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  north-west  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
which  rises  some  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  city  of  Safed,  to  which 
the  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  made  allusion  as 
the  "  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid." 
At  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  western  and  north- 
western shore,  and  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
were  once  the  ancient  cities  of  Bethsaida,  Chorazin 
aud  Capernaum.  The  site  of  Capernaum  has  been 
ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probabi- 
lity by  the  learned  American  travellers,  Smith  and 
Robinson  ;  but  the  precise  locality  of  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  though  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  on  the  same  shore  of  the  lake  and  not 
far  from  Capernaum,  is  not  definitely  known. 

This  laki;  was  the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  The  traditional  place  where  it 
occurred  is  still  pointed  out;  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  in  part  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  remarkable  evcut,  a  Catholic  church  is 
ended,  called  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  By  some, 
however,  this  church  is  said  to  be  built  over  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Peter  who  resided  here, — with 
tli''  design  to  commemorate  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. It  was  lare,  on  this  sea,  that  the  Saviour 
sat  in  a  boat,  ami  taught  the  thronging  multitudes. 
It  was  lu  re,  among  the  fishermen  who  pursued 
their  humble  and  laborious  calling  on  these  shores, 
that  he  selected  a  number  of  his  disciples.  "And 
Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  bre- 
thren, Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  bro- 
ther, casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  li-h- 
ers.  And  he  saith  unto  them — '  Follow  me,  and  I 
will  make  you  fishers  of  men,'  "  It  was  here  that 
he  walked  upon  the  waters.  It  was  here,  when  there 
was  a  great  tempest,  and  the  ship  was  eovered  with 
the  waves,  that  "  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm."  And 
it  w§s  probably  upon  one  of  the  heights  rising 


above  these  waters,  (an  old  tradition  says  upon 
Tell  Hattin,)  that  he  uttered  those  remarkable  say- 
ings,— without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  mere 
human  thought  and  wisdom, — which  constitute  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

At  evening  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our  tent.  The 
stars  began  to  show  themselves  again.  The  lake 
was  at  a  little  distance.  I  heard  its  gentle  voice. 
Excepting  the  sound  of  the  waters,  there  was  si- 
lence on  the  plain,  and  on  the  mountains.  One 
feeling  occupied  my  heart.  One  thought  subor- 
dinated all  others. 

LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE. 

Strange  is  the  deep,  mysterious  tie 
Which  makes  departed  ages  nigh  ; 
But  God  has  formed  it ;  and  its  power 
Has  marked  with  me  this  sacred  hour. 
'Twas  thus,  I  thought,  as  thy  bright  sea, 
Blue-tinted  wave  of  Galilee  1 
With  gentle  sound  and  motion  sank 
Upon  the  bold  and  rocky  bank. 

Oh,  Lake  and  Land — where  memories  last — 
Which  link  the  present  to  the  past; 
Whose  waves  and  rocky  heights  restore 
Departed  scenes  and  forms  once  more! 
'Twas  here  He  pressed  the  conscious  earth; — 
'Twas  here  His  heavenly  thoughts  had  birth. 
Oh  give  me  back,  if  yet  ye  can, 
This  "Son  of  God,"  this  "  Son  of  man." 

He  comes  ; — He  walks  upon  the  sea  ; — 
"  Have  faith,"  He  says,  "  and  walk  with  me." 
I  go, — I  sink, — He  takes  my  hand  ; 
I,  too,  upon  the  waters  stand  ; — 
But  soon  from  cliff  and  mountain  side 
The  tempest  sweeps  the  foaming  tide ; 
The  lightnings  flash  ; — the  billows  rise  ;— 
Storms  lift  and  dash  them  to  the  skies. 

'Twas  to  the  weak  His  hand  He  gave ; 
And  has  He  power  the  weak  to  save? 
Fierce  and  more  tierce  the  billows  roll, 
But  faith  has  anchored  in  the  soul. 
Amid  the  clouds  I  see  His  form  ; 
I  hear  His  voice  amid  the  storm  ; 
The  tempest  listens  to  His  will ; 
The  winds  are  hush'd; — the  waves  are  still. 
(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Going  to  School. 

Years  ago,  at  the  old  homestead  at  Grassfield, 
there  was  as  happy  a  group  of  children  as  ever 
loaded  memory  with  treasures  to  decorate  future 
years.  Never  did  children  find  more  enjoyment  in 
paper  dolls  aud  flower  dolls,  in  slate  and  pencil 
drawings  heedless  of  rule,  in  colouring  rough  prints, 
or  in  the  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  of  "  mother's" 
birds  and  horses.  Never  through  grand  old  woods, 
rang  voices  merrier,  freer  of  care,  and  never  along 
the  dusty  road  to  school,  trudged  more  willing  feet. 

Oh,  the  crowding  memories  of  that  walk  to 
school!  Stone  wall  and  hedge-row  left  behind,  a 
streamlet  crossed  the  road,  widening  on  one  side 
into  a  drinking  pool  for  weary,  heated  horses,  and 
droves  of  mammoth  cattle  with  suck  horns ;  on  the 
other,  low  stones  were  shadowed  by  willow  branches, 
and  there  little  arms  gladly  put  down  the  dinner 
basket,  and  little  feet  paused  to  rest.  Then  on  the 
hill  slope  stood  a  little  village,  so  little  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name,  unattractive  enough  in  reality, 
but  very  picturesque  in  the  distance,  with  its  deep 
brown  roots  and  white  walls,  its  drooping  willows 
and  Btatelj  poplars;  the  forest  just  behind,  and  in 
front,  the  melting  distance  of  sweeping  field  and 
gray  woods,  folding  one  beyond  the  other  till  the 
sky  stooped  down  to  join  them. 

The  pleasantest  place  in  the  village  was  a  small 
stone  cottage,  with  a  yard  completely  roofed  in  by 
'  grape  vines,  and  there  lived  the  kindest  and  neatest 
j  of  old  women  ;  and  on  the  bench  at  her  door  stood 
J  always  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  by  it  a  cup  for  the 


school  children,  and  a  smile  on  her  dear  old  wrinl 
led  face,  (ah !  that  face  is  hidden  now,)  whenevf 
they  lifted  the  gate-latch.  Clean  and  bright  i 
she  always  kept  the  hoard  in  the  path,  muddy  fe 
ran  over  it  unreproved.  The  children  knew  si 
loved  their  morning  and  evening  call;  her  lone' 
old  age  was  cheered  by  their  buoyant  life,  and  c 
their  hearts  the  memory  of  her  pleasant  kindne 
still  works  an  influence. 

At  the  "  village  smithy,"  a  curly-headed  mi 
chievous  little  urchin  joined  the  group  : — ah  !  1 
too  is  gone;  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  th 
little  village  :  his  sunny  head  is  laid  low  with  h 
gray  hairs,  his  busy  little  feet  with  her  totterii 
step,  his  plump  round  hand  with  hers,  thin 
wrinkled  !  Death  has  silenced  alike  his  mer 
shout  and  her  feeble  tones, — closed  his  blue  ey 
bright  with  hope  and  mirth,  and  hers,  dull  and  fa 
ing :  but  blessed  be  the  one  Hope  of  Immortalil 
in  that  they  both  laid  them  down !  The  dy 
grasp  of  the  little  child  and  the  aged  woman  we 
alike  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  the  one  was  not 
young,  nor  the  other  too  old  to  feel  the  blessing 
a  Saviour's  love. 

The  village  passed,  and  the  long  level,  the 
joining  fields  bent  gently  down  to  a  plashing  strea 
which,  after  turning  a  saw-mill,  broke  away  fix 
the  bonds  of  mill  dam  and  race,  and  in  its  ne 
found  freedom  came  flashing  and  rippling  acr 
the  road.    A  thrifty  bridge  covers  it  now,  taki 
the  place  of  the  fiat  log  over  which  the  sch 
children  ran  so  lightly,  cheered  on  by  such  a  choi 
of  voices  from  "  the  noisy  geese  that  gabbled 
the  pool."    The  children  went  on,  turning  at 
cross-roads,  down  to  the  bridge  which  arched  0 
a  deep  broad  creek, — the  brook  went  on,  parti 
tall  grasses,  and  singing  over  its  shining  pebb 
and  stones,  till  it  too  met  the  creek,  which,  me 
dering  through  its  beautiful  meadows,  drew  to 
from  either  side,  stream  after  stream, — the  vein 
of  the  land  hurrying  on  to  the  great  heart  of 
ocean. 

The  ascent  beyond  this  creek  was  a  charm 
shady  slope,  with  its  steep  sides  fringed  by  el 
and  sumach  and  cedar,  overtopped  by  oak 
walnut  and  ash,  and  laced  together  by  wild  vi 
in  the  fullest  grace  and  luxuriance.  There  g 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  hanging  out  in  " 
season"  their  tempting  clusters;  but  many  a  sot 
hie  up  the  soft  banks  resulted  in  a  slide  of 
earth  only ;  and  disappointed  faces  looked  u 
see  the  rich  fruit  still  hanging,  a  banquet  for 
wren  or  blue-jay,  which,  the  children  thought, 
in  those  wings  of  theirs,  a  power  that  all  the  le 
ing  to  be  gained  from  books,  could  never  giv 
them.  Short-sighted  children !  the  wings  of  thou 
and  knowledge,  gained  by  study,  could  enable  tl 
to  gather  exquisite  luxuries  for  the  mind  ;  be 
gifts  of  the  heavenly  Father,  than  the  luscious  ft 
which,  with  such  kind  care  for  all  his  crcatu 
wants,  he  hangs  on  tender  vine  and  strong  tree 
the  low  marsh  laud,  as  well  as  on  the  mouu 
crag.  Near  the  brow  of  this  hill  stood  the  schHi 
house,  amid  what  had  been  the  outskirts  of  a  fowl 
Tall  forest  trees  shadowed  the  play-ground,  m 
the  blue  liver-wort  and  pure  anemone  sprunaB 
sometimes  at  their  roots.  I  often  wish  we  c<  I 
keep,  or  cherish  as  well  as  we  may,  the  free  s\m 
taneous  enjoyment  of  childhood  in  all  out-' ■ 
beauties,  indeed  in  all  simple  innocent  pleasurefl 
the  first  maple  blossoms  or  violets  of  the  spring 
the  first  snow  drifts  of  winter, — coming  as  the;3fll 
from  His  hand,  who  "  maketh  everything  beau'ull 
in  his  time,"  and  "  giveth  us  all  things  rich!  tol 
enjoy."  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  play-groi<i»; 
surrounding  school-houses  are  left  bare  to  bal  i° 
the  noon-day  sun,  while  the  poor  children  ci  ^ 
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launder  the  one  or  two  trees  vouchsafed  them?  Sun- 
Ishine  is  a  great  blessing,  and  its  indirect  influence 
«in  a  room  is  wonderful ;  it  gilds  even  the  motes 
fthat  float  in  the  air,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
aglance  into  a  school-room  from  the  east,  and  south 
and  west.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  play-ground, 
there  the  sunlight  should  be 

— —"sifted, 
Greenly  sifted  through  the  trees  :" 

leaving  only  a  warm  southern  exposure  for  the  cool 
days  of  spriug  and  autumn.    (Winter  takes  good 
2are  that  no  roof  of  leaves  shall  keep  the  sunshine 
roin  his  shivering  sides.)    Just  such  an  enviable 
situation  had  dear  old  Shady  Bank  school-house, 
Near  it  a  majestic  forest  covered  a  long  sweep  of  hills, 
lind  still  as  returning  autumn  breathes  upon  it,  it 
ifmtvies  all  its  neighbours  by  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, and  the  intensity  of  its  gorgeous  colouring 
[put  chil  iren  are  humble,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
ipake  of  these  monarchs  that  carried  their  heads  so 

Iiigh,  and  wore  their  crowns  so  royally,  but  for  the 
lowers  that  bloomed  at  their  feet,  that  the  kind 
•eacher  so  often  said  "  yes"  to  the  petition,  "  May 
i.vc  go  to  the  woods  ?"  and  smiled  her  thanks  for 
iihe  tribute  of  beauty  they  brought  back  to  adorn 
:aer  desk. 

:>  I  have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  going  over  the 
told  familiar  road,  but  I  fear  it  will  have  little  in- 
terest for  others ;  and  even  the  moral  I  find  in  it, 
as  not  so  plain  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and 
tor  fear  it  will  be  quite  missed,  I  will  just  add  : — 
"(•Virile  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  reverence 
ige,  let  us  cherish  therewith  a  reverence  for  child- 
lood  too :  and  whenever  we  can  make  children 
innocently  happy,  remember  that  we  are  not  only 
■naking  a  happy  present,  but  giving  to  their  tender 
kearts  a  happy  memory,  that  may  bless  all  their 
jifter-lives,  and  react  upon  others  :  yea,  we  are 
■hereby  even  honouring  their  old  age,  for  how  much 
»f  the  enjoyment  of  age  is  found  in  recalling  the 
■cenes  and  pleasures  of  early  youth ! 
I   Second  month. 


Bitter  Mercies. — Bitter  mercies ;  bitter  mercies; 
rho  can  tell  the  value  of  them  ?  Those  who  are  in 
n  agreeable  mansion,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
fe,  in  the  possession  of  health,  friends,  fortunes; 
urely  it  will  require  a  change  ere  such  can  know 
he  value  of  bitter  mercies.  A  good  divine,  says 
>uther,  must  distinguish  well.  Time  will  not  be 
jst,  then,  in  sorting  the  mercies  of  God.  We 
hould  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
xtraordinary,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter.  In  the 
livine  dispensations,  God  consults  our  profit  rather 
iian  our  pleasure ;  chastens  us  for  our  benefit,  etc. ; 
ind  yet  it  often  suits  his  purpose  to  cause  our 
irightest  joys  to  result  from  our  sharpest  trials.  It 
perns  but  yesterday  I  was  called  into  the  house  of 
uourning.  F.  S.  was  the  gem  of  the  circle  in 
|  hich  she  moved ;  ten  short  months  was  the  limit 
|f  her  Christian  career,  and  what  said  the  bereaved 
iither  I  "  My  heart  is  where  my  treasure  is ;  my 
pelioga  partake  more  of  rapture  than  of  resigna- 
|on."  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man,  says  Job, 
I  hen  apprised  of  the  death  of  his  offspring ;  but 
I ie  furnace  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  try  him 
ply  separated  the  dross  from  the  gold.  In  nar- 
|tting  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  soul,  David  gives 

prominent  place  to  bitter  mercies.  What  said 
e  'l  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  prospered  ; 
jiat  I  have  arisen  from  obscurity ;  that  I  conquered 

oliath ;  that  I  gained  a  victory  in  the  Valley  of 
alt!'-'  No;  but, "It  is  good  for  me  that  Doeg  im- 
pached  me;  that  Saul  hunted  me  like  a  partridge 
lithe  mountains;  that  Absalom  drove  me  from 
|  y  palace ;  that  Shimei  cursed  me  on  the  hill ;  that 

skness  brought  down  my  life  to  the  ground  ;  it  is 


good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."    God's  derive  from  seeing  their  children,  like  Mary  of  old, 


controversy  with  our  land  just  now,  according  to 
some  interpreters,  is,  because  he  has  set  his  marks 
of  wrath  upon  us.  "The  day  of  the  Lord  is  dark 
very  dark,  and  there  is  no  brightness  in  it."  But 
we  are  among  those  who  read  in  it  the  struggles  of 
Omnipotent  love  to  save  us.  True,  the  cup  is  bit- 
ter, but  love  is  at  the  bottom. 

God's  choicest  medicines  are  administered  in 
wormwood,  not  in  wine,  especially  when  he  under- 
takes the  cure  of  a  sickly  Church.  Desperate  dis- 
eases require  desperate  remedies ;  the  Church  was 
not  quite  ingulfed  in  the  dead  sea  of  worldly  cu- 
pidity, but  that  she  was  more  than  half  submerged 
who  can  doubt?  The  impress  of  mammon  was 
nowhere  deeper  than  in  the  professing  Church,  and 
was  becoming  more  marked  every  year.  Never 
was  such  a  vile  homage  paid  to  gold  as  by  the  men 
of  this  generation.  Onward,  onward,  was  the 
watchword  ;  more  lands,  more  houses,  more  mer- 
chandise, more  bank  stock,  more  securities,  in  a 
word,  more  wealth.  The  whole  heart,  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength,  were  bent  upon  laying  up  trea- 
sures upon  earth  ;  in  fact,  the  pulpit  could  not  have 
stemmed  the  current  of  worldliness  much  longer, 
which  was  roaring  and  rushing  against  its  sides, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  commercial  revul- 
sions and  wide-spread  disasters  often  come  in  an- 
swer to  prayer ;  and  now  that  a  competent  Hand 
has  undertaken  our  cure,  it  becomes  us,  not  only 
to  acquiesce  in  his  measures,  but  adore  him  for  his 
goodness.  The  times  resemble  John's  little  book, 
only  the  bitter  comes  first.  We  know  of  some 
already  who  have  been  mercifully  ruined.  Such 
is  the  office  of  bitter  mercies ;  they  afford  us  help 
to  glory,  and  make  us  shine  brighter  when  we  get 
there,  and  are  often  the  harbingers  of  a  brighter 
day  for  the  militant  Church. 

"Let  us  urge  the  prayer :  0,  make  us  glad  ac- 
cording to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us, 
and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let  thy 
work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto 
their  children,  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us,  and  establish  thou  the  work  of 
our  hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  thou  it." — J.  Abbott. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Obedience  to  Parents. 

It  contributes  much  to  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  children,  strictly  to  heed  parental  counsel,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  them  fully  to  realize  the  deep 
exercises  and  travail  of  spirit,  which  pious  parents 
experience  for  the  best  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
their  beloved  offspring.  Parents,  who,  through 
watchfulness,  and  the  merciful  keeping  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  have  been  enabled  to  see  and 
escape  the  many  fatal  snares  to  their  soul's  peace, 
which  have  been  spread  for  their  feet,  must  neces- 
sarily feel  an  ardent  solicitude  for  their  dear  chil- 
dren and  theorising  generation,  and  desire  that 
through  strict  watchfulness,  and  an  implicit  ad- 
herence to  that  blessed  light  which  makes  manifest, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  walk  conformably  there- 
to, for  the  sake  of  their  own  preservation  and  hap- 
piness. How  can  children  more  fully  live  up  to 
the  injunction — "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er," than  by  permitting  the  religious  precepts  and 
guarded  lives  of  parents  to  sink  deep  in  their 
hearts,  mould  their  affections,  promote  purity  of 
life  and  conversation,  and  give  a  plastic  touch  of 
gravity  and  sobriety  to  their  conduct,  which  will 
yield  far  more  enduring  and  lasting  consolation 
than  any  merely  worldly  consideration,  and  tend 
to  their  preservation  from  the  wily  and  illusory 
presentations  of  vanity  and  vice  in  every  form. 

What  joy  can  equal  that  which  parents  must 


in  humility,  seeking  that  good  part,  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  them ;  but  will  be  a  pre- 
cious inheritance,  that  will  accompany  them  beyond 
the  grave.  When  declining  in  years,  and  the 
charms  of  this  world  are  fading  in  their  view, 
how  great  the  consolation  to  pious  parents  to  be- 
hold their  beloved  children  and  young  Friends, 
coming  forward,  having  fallen  on  that  blessed 
stone,  which  will  break  them  to  pieces,  evincing  in 
their  daily  walk  and  deportment  that  they  have 
been  with  Jesus ;  that  they  are  under  the  disci- 
pline of  His  cross;  showing  forth  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  with  hearts  prepared  to  offer  the  sweet  and 
acceptable  incense  of  prayer;  enjoying  all  their 
earthly  comforts  with  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
the  blessed  Author  of  our  existence  and  all  our 
sure  mercies. 

When  the  beloved  parents  are  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  how  sweetly  will  consolation 
flow  from  the  reflection  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  have  endeavoured  to  respond  to 
their  exercises  and  godly  concern,  having  lived  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  transforming  Power,  from 
the  things  of  this  perishing  world  to  newness  of 
life,  wherein  they  may  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
serve obedience  to  parents,  according  to  this  blessed 
admonition: — "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things :  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord." 
Col.  iii.  20. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  indeed,  to  be  favoured  with 
pious  and  devoted  parents ;  and  a  corresponding- 
comfort  to  them,  to  feel  that  their  children  are  en- 
deavouring to  come  forward  under  the  banner  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who,  as  they  yield  to  His 
holy  directions,  will  become  the  Captain  of  their 
soul's  salvation — will  heal  every  wound  and  soften 
every  blow  which  they  may  receive,  while  engaged 
in  His  holy  service ;  and  at  the  end  of  time  will 
comfort,  support  and  raise  them  to  glory  incom- 
prehensible to  mortal  man,  and  which  will  never 
lade  away. 

Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Second  mo.  6, 1858. 


Embankment  of  tlt£  Thames. — The  embank- 
mant  of  the  Thames,  a  most  gigantic  work,  was, 
although  we  have  no  particular  account  of  it,  exe- 
cuted, or  at  least  directed  by  the  Romans.  Few 
of  the  thousands  who  enter  the  Thames  think  that 
the  great  stream  on  which  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  are  afloat,  is  in  fact,  an  artificial  canal,  raised 
in  many  places  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  work,  and 
it  is  singular  that  we  should  have  no  record  of  its 
first  execution.  The  artificial  bank  of  the  river 
extends,  either  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other, 
almost  from  the  Nore  to  llichmond  in  Surrey,  and 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  magnitude 
by  the  difficulty  ol  repairing  a  breach  made  by  a 
high  and  violent  tide  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex.  On 
this  occasion  (1707),  a  breach  was  made  in  this 
branch  of  the  river  of  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  nearly  twenty  feet  deep,  by  which  alarming 
accident  one  thousand  acres  of  rich  land  in  Dagen- 
ham level  were  overflowed  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  washed  into  the 
Thames,  forming  a  sand  bank  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  that  extended  over  one-half  of  the  channel. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  Captain  Perry, 
who  had  been  employed  in  similar  works  by  the 
Czar  Peter,  in  Russia,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  much  difficulty,  completed  a  wall.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  Thames 
embankment.  After  that  was  completed,  many  dis- 
tricts would  be  gradually  gained  from  the  waters, 
and  Thorney  Island,  (the  site  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey) a  small  place  partly  covered  with  scrubby 
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bushes,  and  on  which,  at  an  early  period,  a  hermit 
established  his  cell,  extended  in  various  directions. 
Southwark  also  increased ;  but  then  Lambeth,  V aux- 
hall,  and  Battersea,  now  occupied  by  so  many  thou- 
sands, were  under  water,  as  was  also  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  from  Waluswortk  to  Woolwich, 
to  Dartford,  to  Gravescnd,  and  to  Sheerness;  and 
from  the  north  range,  from  Poplar  to  the  Isle  of 
Dos,s. —  The  Builder. 


For  "TUo  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


SUSANNA  MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  180.) 
Susanna  thus  continues  her  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck. "  Thus,  my  dear  children,  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  favour  his  heritage.  So  it  was  with  us,  [we  were 
preserved,]  although  many  of  the  ship's  company 
lost  their  lives;  some  perished  with  the  cold,  and 
others  were  drowned.  Now  let  me  say,  I  write  not 
this  relation  of  my  having  the  thing  made  known 
to  me  only,  because  I  would  have  any  one  think 
ihe  better  of  me.  No,  that  is  not  what  I  aim  at, 
but  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  or  weak  in  their  own 
eyes,  if  willing  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  take  a  little 
courage,  if  possible,  from  these  things  which  I  have 
related,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  truly  willing 
to  serve  him  in  all  things  that  he  may  require  of 
them." 

Joseph  Taylor  gave  this  further  relation  to  John 
Griffith.  "  'Ihose  savage  people,  the  native  Irish, 
came  to  the  sea-side  in  great  numbers,  intending  no 
doubt  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  vessel,  which,  it  is 
said  they  do  not,  according  to  their  barbarous  cus- 
tom, until  all  those  in  the  ship  are  destroyed.  The 
priest  being  informed  there  were  some  alive  in 
great  distress,  came  down,  and  charged  those  peo- 
ple upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  not  to 
hurt  them  in  the  least,  but  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  save  their  lives,  which,  if  they  refused  to 
comply  with,  they  should  never  have  their  sins 
forgiven.  Through  the  assistance  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  they  brought  them  safe  to  land,  and 
used  them  with  great  hospitality." 

Sn-anna  continues, — "We  landed  at  a  great 
man's  house,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was,  with  his 
wife,  very  kind  to  us.  lie  told  us  that  their  priest 
was  concerned  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  our  pre- 
m  n  ation,  and  he  afterwards  said  to  his  hearers, 
that  they  ought  to  be  kind  to  us,  and  do  us  no  hurt, 
any  more  than  if  their  father,  the  pope,  was  there  ; 
for  their  sin  would  be  the  same. 

"  Now  I  may  say,  that  surely  the  Lord  is  worthy 
of  praise,  for  that  of  turning  the  papist  priest's 
heart  so  contrary  to  their  canons.  It  happened 
well  for  us,  for  the  great  man  with  his  own  boat, 
well  maimed,  brought  us  ashore  to  his  own  house. 
These  people  were  kiud  to  us,  and  they  sent  a  let- 
ter to  our  friends,  about  tweuty  or  thirty  miles, 
which  caused  then  to  come  with  necessaries  suita- 
ble to  Mipply  our  wants,  and  horses  to  carry  us 
hone  with  them." 

Susanna  Morris  and  Joseph  Taylor  were  taken 
to  Waterford,  where  Susanna  made  her  home  with 
that  eminent  mini.-ter,  Kli/ahcth  Jacobs.  Shi'  found 
her  hostess  had  already  laid  a  pro-p.-ct  before  her 
friends  of  visiting  parts  of  England  in  gospel  love, 
and  on  conferring  together,  ihe  way  opened  for 
them  to  join  company  in  the  service;  Susanna  had 


laid  up  with  sickness  the  remainder  of  that  winter. 
I  was,  some  of  the  time,  with  other  friends,  in  the 
good  service  of  visiting  families,  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
My  companion's  name  was  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  from 
Waterford,  a  widow.  Her  house  was  the  first 
among  Friends  I  came  to  after  our  shipwreck.  She 
had  already  requested  Friends'  certificate,  in  order 
to  visit  Friends  in  Old  England.  So  I  got  a  good 
companion  to  go  with  me,  and  I  thought  we  had 
good  service  in  many  places,  where  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  cast  our  lots." 

In  the  spring  of  1729,  they  went  to  England, 
from  whence,  after  visiting  many  parts,  they  passed 
over  into  Holland.  Of  the  account  she  kept  of  her 
travels,  we  have  only  a  few  extracts  made  by  John 
Griffith.  The  first  extract  he  gives  in  Holland,  is 
without  date.  "  We  set  forward  in  a  sort  of  a  car- 
riage, called  a  stage-coach  or  wagon,  by  land,  to 
a  place  in  North  Holland,  called  Iwick,  where 
there  were  two  places  that  Friends  met  in,  the  old 
adversary,  that  strives  to  break  unity  amoDgst  peo- 
ple, having,  instead  of  love,  sowed  discord.  So  it 
happened  amongst  them  ;  they  were  but  one  meet- 


ing, and  favoured  with  two  ministers.  One  of  them 
got  a  party,  and  the  other  the  rest  of  the  meeting, 
met  separately ;  and  so  for  about  ten  years  before 
we  came  here.  This  caused  us  no  small  load  of 
grief  for  some  time.  At  first  our  interpreter  hid 
the  cause  from  us  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the 
weight  of  their  difference  off  of  us ;  because  the  true 
lovers  of  God  must  suffer,  when  the  Truth  suffers. 
After  we  left  them,  and  had  returned  back  to  the 


city  of  Home,  to  our  lodging,  there  came  a  solid 
man  full  of  grief,  as  we  [also]  were,  and  told  us  of 
his  troubles.  He  was  of  the  mind  that  we  might 
be  instrumental  to  get  them,  [the  Friends  of  that 
place,]  to  meet  together  again  ;  for  he  said,  one  of 
the  ministers  and  his  wife  are  gone  to  live  at 
Amsterdam.  We  then  took  our  journey  for  the 
city  [Amsterdam]  again,  and  I  think  I  may  say, 
and  that  truly,  the  God  of  peace  helped  us.  We 
went  straightway  to  the  Friend,  [the  minister,]  and 
laid  the  case  before  him  in  a  very  close  manner. 
We  strove  with  him  to  get  him  in  the  mind  to  go 
again  with  us  to  the  place,  where  the  separation 
was,  with  his  wife,  and  a  Friend  or  two  to  inter- 
pret. When  we  had  prevailed  with  the  Friend 
and  his  wife  to  go  back,  we  wrote  to  the  Friends 
of  the  county,  [where  the  separation  was,]  how 
the  case  was,  and  desired  all  of  them  to  meet  us 
in  one  of  the  places  where  they  used  to  meet,  that 
we  might  try  if  we  could  be  instrumental  to  recon- 
cile them  together  again.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  our 
labours  proved  better  than  at  times  we  could  ex- 
pect, and  we  had  some  more  meetings  with  them, 
mostly  all  together.  We  had  a  good  time,  and  to 
all  appearance,  left  them  in  a  good  degree  of  peace 
and  love  with  each  other,  and  they  seemed  glad 
that  we  were  sent  amongst  them.  Then  we  left 
them,  and  set  out  on  our  journey  towards  Ilornc, 
the  second  time."  • 

Returning  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1729,  she 
spent  the  winter  industriously  visiting  Friends 
there,  Elizabeth  Jacobs  being  with  her  much  of  the 
time.  The  next  year  she  again  took  passage  for 
I  [olland.    Of  this  visit  we  have  this  brief  account. 

"  We  embarked  the  second  time  for  Holland. 
The  master  we  went  with,  was  called  a  Friend,  but 
did  not  do  friendly  by  us.  He  went  with  us  to 
Frieeland,  and  put  us  into  a  Dutch  ship  to  go  to 
Holland.  We  set  out  in  obedience  unto  God,  and 
had  a  fair  wind,  and  sailed  sweetly  for  a  while,  but 


server  in  six  troubles,  he  did  not  leave  me  in  th 
seventh;  there  was  sent  to  us  a  boat  well  manned 
the  next  day,  and  the  vessel  we  were  in  held  to 
gether,  so  that  we  went  to  shore.  But  it  was 
hardship  for  us  to  go  to  a  place  where  none  knei 
us,  nor  any  one  to  speak  to  in  the  vessel,  nor  o: 
the  shore  that  we  knew  of.  Yet  we  were  glad  t 
have  our  lives  spared,  to  get  once  on  shore  agair 
and  in  stillness  resigned  ourselves  to  the  Lord: 
will.  It  so  proved  that  one  of  the  men  that  cam 
with  the  boat,  was  kind  to  us  when  we  got  on  short 
and  could  make  a  shift  to  speak  to  us.  It  was  s 
a  city,  called  Enqus  [we  landed],  near  a  day 
journey  for  a  stage  wagon,  before  we  got  to  oi 
friends.  The  man  helped  us,  for  we  told  him  or 
concern,  and  I  suppose  he  told  the  people,  ft 
they  were  kind  to  us  for  our  money.  I  thougl 
our  God  was  to  be  remembered,  for  all  his  favoui 
to  me  a  poor  creature,  that  I  was  well.  We  g< 
safely  to  the  city  of  Home,  where  our  friends  livei 
but  no  one  there  could  speak  to  us.  Having  bee 
there  the  summer  before,  Friends  knew  me  agaii 
and  well  it  was  so,  for  I  knew  not  the  way  to  th 
Friend's  house,  nor  could  I  speak  Dutch.  But  oi 
of  the  children  of  the  Friend  where  I  lodged  tl 
year  before,  being  a  good  way  from  home  by  tl 
water-side,  I  knew  him,  and  he  me.  We  wei 
home  with  him,  and  some  of  the  Friends  came  I 
us,  and  were  glad  to  see  us.  But  having  no  inte 
preter,  we  must  of  necessity  hasten  to  our  fornn 
one.  So  we  gave  Friends  a  slender  visit  in  Ho 
land,  and  I  came  safe  to  England  in  peace.  M 
work,  through  the  Lord's  favour,  bad  proved  eash 
than  I  expected  when  I  left  England,  for  my  Go> 
whom  I  desire  to  serve  in  all  things,  accepted  tl 
will  for  the  deed,  after  I  had,  as  Abraham  di> 
given  myself  up  to  do  His  will  freely.  My  childre 
all  the  children  of  men  ought  so  to  be  resigned,  ai; 
then  things,  hard  in  many  respects,  may  becon 
easy.  When  I  came  back  to  England  this  secoi 
time,  I  staid  awhile  in  Sunderland  with  Friend 


and  to  the  praise  of  my  good  God,  I  was  well  r 
ceived  for  his  work's  sake." 

She  now,  in  the  summer  of  1730,  felt  constraint 
to  visit  Ireland  again.  She  says,  "  I  set  forwai 
and  came  to  Whitehaven,  where  I  staj-ed  two  mee 
ings.  My  mind  gave  me  to  believe  I  saw  a  wonu 
in  the  meeting,  that  I  could  freely  go  with  ov< 
the  sea  to  Ireland.  Several  had  offered  to  go  vi'v 
me,  but  I  had  not  freedom  to  accept  of  them,  bi 
still  thought  I  must  leave  it  until  I  came  to  tl 
sea-port.  So  it  was,  I  had  that  woman  for  n 
companion.  Although  not  a  minister,  she  was 
sorrowful  one,  and  mourned  for  the  abomination 
the  times.  She  kept  a  school  for  children,  but  hi 
put  it  by  the  week  before,  but  know  not  why  unt 
I  came,  and  had  no  companion  to  go  with  n 
across  the  sea." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ote-nlcrable  labour  in  Ireland,  before  going  over  at  night  the  wiud  grew  so  boistero'us,  and  the  ma 
to  England,  in  wh.ch  Elisabeth  joined  her.  Sus-  linen  young  and  unskilful,  so  that  we  got  fast  on 
anna  writes,  "  After  all  these  trials,  the  God  of  the  a  sand  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  losing  our  lives, 
living  helped  me  well  along  in  my  service  for  bin,  and  no  sleep  could  we  get  that  night.  But  blessed 
through  many  places  in  those  part-.    I  was  never  be  His  most  holy  Name,  who  had  been  my  prc- 


Getting  an  Invitation. — It  is  related  of  a  clcrg 
man  who  had  travelled  some  distance  to  preac 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service, 
waited  for  some  one  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  0) 
by  one,  however,  the  congregation  departed  witbo' 
noticing  him.  Finally  when  nearly  all  had  goc 
he  walked  up  to  an  elderly  gentleman  and  grave 
said:  "Will  you  go  home  and  dine  with  me  f 
day,  brother?"  " Where  do  you  live ?"  "Abo 
twenty  miles  away."  "No,"  said  the  man  colou 
ing, "  but  you  must  go  with  me."  This  the  minist 
did  cheerfully. 


Christian  Grace. — The  more  believers  love  Go 
the  more  they  love  one  another,  as  the  lines  of 
circle,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  centre,  t 
nearer  they  come  to  each  other.  —  Charnock 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"DO  THE  LITTLE  TOU  CAN;  FOR  THAT  LITTLE 
OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE." 

Rouse  thee  from  the  idle  vision 
Of  high  deeds  beyond  thy  reach  ! 

Take  thou  up  the  humble  mission 
Which  the  birds  and  flow'rets  teach. 

Though  no  trees  with  arms  outspreading 

Casting  down  a  -welcome  shade; 
These  their  sweet  perfumes  are  shedding 

Freely  ever  till  they  fade. 

Though  no  creatures  strong  and  willing 

Aiding  man  in  mighty  deeds  ; 
Those  with  songs  the  air  are  filling ; — 

Gladly  pecking  ripened  seeds. 

And  God  made  them,  he  appointed 

Each  their  places, — called  them  good, — 

And  what  most  for  us  is  wanted, 
Is  his  purpose  understood. 

Understood  and  followed  rightly 

Humbly,  meekly,  day  by  day; 
If  we  may  but  answer  nightly, 

He  hath  brought  me  on  my  way! 


Selected. 

THE  WIDOWS  COMPLAINT. 
Say  how  can  I,  with  lightsome  feet, 

Life's  rugged  pathway  tread, 
Since  he  who  once  did  cheer  me  on, 

Lies  silent  now,  and  dead  ; 
No  more  with  soothing  words  to  cheer, 
And  soon  disperse  my  rising  fear. 

How  can  I  to  the  festive  board, 

A  willing  guest  repair  ; 
Since  he  who  was  m}'  earthly  all 

Will  not  conduct  me  there  ? 
;Tis  vain  for  me  to  spread  the  feast 
Since  he  I  love  is  not  a  guest. 

And  when  around  the  quiet  hearth, 

My  children  fondly  meet 
What  anguish  fills  my  inmost  soul, 

To  see  that  vacant  seat, 
Where  the  loved  father  used  to  smile, 
And  our  obtruding  cares  beguile. 

But  why  indulge  these  notes  of  grief? 

Why  should  I  thus  complain? 
What  now  to  me  is  loss  severe, 

Is  his  eternal  gain  ! 
I  bow  submissive  to  the  rod  ; 
It  raised  a  saint  to  dwell  with  God  I 

A  few  more  suns  may  run  their  course, 

While  I  in  sadness  weep, 
Then  by  his  side  in  sweet  repose 

I  shall  securely  sleep. 
Then  shall  my  soul  with  rapture  soar, 
Where  saint*  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Anon. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 

The  Mediterranean. 
\A  Mcm/iir  Physical,  Historical,  and  Nautical. 
By  Rear-Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth, 
K.  S.  F,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  SfC.    London  : 
1854. 

Copious,  even  to  excess,  as  is  the  literary  labour 
of  our  age,  and  ever  seeking  new  topics,  or  new 
methods  of  vivifying  old  ones,  there  are  yet  sub- 
jects to  be  /ound,  either  not  touched  upon  at  all, 
or  scantily  and  incidentally  treated  without  due  re- 
gard to  their  proper  value.  Void  places  of  this 
kind  still  occur  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations ; 
japs  which  it  will  belong  to  future  genius  and  re- 
search to  fill  up,  by  aid  of  the  fresh  materials  ever 
lccumulating  around  us. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we  referred 
to  the  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  as  one 
pf  the  many  instances  in  which  science  has  requir- 
ed and  adopted  a  more  specific  record  of  a  partieu- 
•  lar  class  of  natural  phenomena;  and  in  discussing 
j  his  subject  we  carried  the  limitation  yet  further, 
jy  taking  the  Atlantic  as  the  special  exponent  of 


those  mighty  features  which  belong  to  the  ocean 
domain  of  the  globe.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
volume  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  first  English 
work,  as  we  believe,  expressly  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Its  coasts  and  islands  have  been  separate- 
ly noted  and  described  by  travellers,  geographers, 
and  historians,  of  all  countries  and  ages.  But  no 
one  had  treated  singly  and  especially  of  the  Sea 
washing  round  and  amidst  these  lands,  and  reflec- 
ting their  wonderful  history  of  thirty  centuries  on 
its  waters.  We  possessed  no  work  delineating  its 
peculiar  physical  features — its  outline,  dimensions, 
depth,  currents,  winds,  and  other  hydrographical 
and  nautical  conditions — the  configuration  of  its 
coasts,  its  islands,  volcanoes,  and  the  rivers  which 
pour  themselves  into  its  basin. 

This,  then,  was  one  of  the  voids  of  which  we 
have  spoken  ;  and  it  continued  such,  until  the 
progress  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  human  intercourse  by  sea  and  land, 
made  it  needful  that  a  physical  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  written — an  object  well 
and  ably  fulfilled  by  Admiral  Smyth  in  the  work 
before  us.  Some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  its 
publication  ;  but  intervening  events  have  enhanced 
the  interest  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  volume 
is  in  large  part  occupied  with  what  appertains  to  the 
profession,  in  which  its  author  holds  a  distinguish- 
ed place,  we  willingly  receive  it  as  the  sug- 
gestion and  foundation  of  some  more  complete 
history,  political  and  social,  as  well  as  physical 
and  nautical,  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  Mediterranean 
may  be  described  as  a  gulf,  orinland  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  in  itself  this  Sea  has  a  more  wonder- 
ful individuality  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  This 
is  true  as  to  its  physical  features,  singly  consider- 
ed ; — still  more  eminently  true  as  respects  those 
relations  to  human  history  which  render  it  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  records  of  past  ages,  and  of  the 
ancient  empires  which  have  flourished  on  its  shores. 
On  no  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  have  so 
many  and  such  mighty  events  been  crowded  together 
as  within  this  extraordinary  basin.  Every  keel 
which  now  cleaves  its  waters  traverses  the  scene  of 
some  maritime  struggle  or  adventure  of  old  times 
and  earlier  races  of  men ;  or  skirts  shores  hallow- 
ed to  the  scholar  or  historian  by  the  memory  of 
genius  or  grandeur  which  have  passed  away.  Em- 
pires, kingdoms,  and  republics,  born  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  have  risen  and  declined  upon 
its  coasts.  Schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
to  which  we  still  recur  for  instruction  and  example, 
— laws  and  languages,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
literature  and  social  institutions  of  every  later  age, 
— had  their  earliest  seats  around  this  inland  sea. 
It  is  difficult  to  touch  upon  the  subject  thus 
generally  without  becoming  too  rhetorical ;  but  we 
hope,  in  dwelling  upon  some  of  its  details,  to  show 
how  copious  and  full  of  interest  it  is,  and  how 
well  meriting  the  special  attention  of  some  writer 
who  may  make  it,  as  a  single  picture,  more  com- 
plete and  familiar  to  our  knowledge.  The  events 
of  history  are  best  bound  together  by  such  local 
associations  :  and  none  more  so  than  those  of  which 
the  Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  and  centre 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  may  further  be  alleged,  as  an  argument  for 
such  a  work,  that  the  interests  of  England  are 
deeply  concerned  in  all  that  regards  this  sea.  Of 
late  years  certain  foreign  writers  and  orators, 
rather  political  than  geographical  in  their  style 
and  spirit,  have  used  the  term  of  lake  in  descri- 
bing it.  The  Mediterranean  is  certainly  not  our 
\lake  ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it  ever  to  pass  under 
the  supremacy  of  any  one  Power.  But  we  have 
large  insular  possessions  within  its  circuit;  we  hold 


the  mighty  rock-fortress,  the  Calpe  of  antiquity, 
which  commands  its  entrance  from  the  ocean ;  and 
we  crowd  its  waters  to  their  very  extremity  with 
our  ships  and  commerce.  That  single  line  of  Medi- 
terranean navigation  which  ministers  to  the  rapid 
intercourse  with  our  Indian  Empire,  through  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  is  in  itself  an  interest  of  primary 
importance  to  us,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  this  line  of  communication 
has  already  attained  a  speed  and  regularity  of 
service  which  place  it  among  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  prowess  on  the  seas.  If  other  and  better 
routes  be  eventually  obtained  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  equally  must 
we  depend  on  the  Mediterranean  fcr  a  line  of 
passage  to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  giving 
easiest  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
More  recently  undertaken  is  the  mail  route  through 
this  sea,  as  the  first  stage  to  our  Australian  colo- 
nies— the  shortest  line,  following  the  earth's  curva- 
ture, between  England  and  the  great  Island-Conti- 
nent on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  It  is  a 
wonderful  route  to  a  wonderful  country ;  each  at- 
testing that  national  energy  and  power  which  has 
brought  a  new  people  into  birth,  and  made  oceans 
and  seas  tributary  to  the  communication  with  the 
parent  land.  The  discovery  of  the  Australian 
gold-fields  has  doubtless  quickened  these  results, 
but  time  would  have  evolved  them  even  without 
this  great  auxiliary. 

All  these  things  are  now  become  familiar  to  us  ; 
but  we  nevertheless  specify  them,  because  their 
very  familiarity  is  apt  to  abate  our  wonder,  and 
to  dissever  them  from  those  memorials  of  olden 
times  and  things,  to  which  they  stand  in  such 
singular  relation  and  contrast.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get, while  speaking  of  English  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  those  vast  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments so  recently  borne  on  its  waters  to  the  mighty 
struggle  before  Sebastopol — an  effort  of  concentra- 
ted power,  rising  with  the  need,  and  greatest  at  the 
very  moment  when  peace  happily  suspended  its 
further  action.  These  armaments  in  their  course 
passed  along  shores  and  through  straits,  every  bay 
and  promontory  of  which  has  its  place  in  ancient 
poetry  or  history ;  and  within  sight  of  one  especial 
spot  on  which  the  genius  of  a  single  man  (for  such 
we  believe  him  to  have  been)  has  bestowed  an 
imperishable  fame.  It  might  seem  ungracious 
towards  those  officers  who  carried  so  much  spirit 
and  bravery  to  the  battles  and  privations  of  the 
Crimea,  to  inquire  too  sceptically  what  proportion 
of  their  number  were  fully  conscious  of  the  objects 
their  voyage  brought  before  them  ? — how  many  of 
them  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the  mountains  of 
Lacedaemon,  Scio's  rocky  isle,  and  the  plains  of 
Ilium ;  or  gazed  with  enthusiasm  surpassing  the 
ever-living  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  upon  the  snow- 
capped crest  of  Ida,  or  the  watch  tower  of  Nep- 
tune on  the  rock  of  Samothrace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Mystery  of  Felting  has  been  revealed  by 
the  microscope.  Wool,  when  examined  through  a 
powerful  microscope,  gives  the  short  fibre  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuous  vegetable  growth,  from 
which  there  sprout,  all  tending  in  one  direction 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  numerous  leaves  like 
calices  or  cups,  each  terminating  in  a  short  point. 
In  a  fibre  of  merino  wool ;  the  number  of  the  serra- 
tions or  projections  amount  to  2400  in  the  space  of 
one  inch.  In  a  fibre  of  Saxon  wool  of  acknowledged 
superior  felting  quality,  there  were  2720  serrations. 
South-Downs'  wool,  being  inferior  to  these  two  for 
felting  power,  only  contains  2080  serrations  in  one 
inch  of  fibre,  while  Leicester  wool  contained  no 
more  than  1850  in  one  inch. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The Friend." 

Something  Both  Ancient  and  New  for  Parents  and 
Children. 

The  quaintness  observable  in  the  style  of  the 
aunexed  "Epistle"  ought  not  to  divert  our  minds 
from  a  proper  attention  to  the  excellent  counsel 
contained  in  it.  Y.  W. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

A  TESTIMONY  FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MEETING  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  CONCERNING  HANNAH  CAR- 
PENTER. 

She  was  born  at  Havcrford  "West,  in  South 
Wales,  where,  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  patient,  innocent  and  steady  sufferings  of 
Friends  who  were  imprisoned  for  their  religious 
testimony,  together  with  their  good  conversation  in 
Christ,  she  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  truth,  and 
became  very  serviceable  to  those  who  were  in  bonds 
there  for  Christ's  sake.  She  came  over  here  in  the 
early  settling  of  this  province,  and  after  some  time 
was  married  to  our  well-esteemed  Friend  Samuel 
Carpenter,  of  this  city.  She  received  a  share  in 
the  gospel  ministry,  which  was  seasoned  with  a 
lively  savour  of  Divine  sweetness;  and  though  not 
frequent  in  her  appearances,  was  very  acceptable. 
Her  heart  and  house  stood  open  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  true  gospel-ministers,  to  whom  she 
was  a  tender  nursing  mother,  both  in  sickness  and 
in  health ;  being  full  of  warmth  and  love  to  faith- 
ful friends,  a  bright  example  of  meekness  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  her  own  family ;  and  her  life 
and  conversation  being  adorned  with  the  Christian 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  charity,  rendered  her 
beloved,  respected  and  useful  in  her  station. . 

She  died  the  24th  of  the  Fifth  mouth,  1728,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age. 

The  following  is  her  Epistle  to  parents  concern- 
ing the  education  of  children: — 

"  Upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  I 
was  drawn  forth  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  as  I  was 
waiting,  the  consideration  of  my  dear  children 
whom  the  Lord  had  taken  to  himself  in  their  iu- 
DQCeBCy,  came  before  me,  and  my  soul  blessed  his 
holy  name  for  his  great  love  towards  them  and  me, 
in  that  they  are  gone  to  their  rest,  and  shall  never 
partake  of  those  exercises  and  sorrows  these  do 
that  remain  in  the  world  ;  and  then  my  soul  was 
poured  forth  before  the  Lord  for  them  that  remain, 
that  as  they  grow  up  in  years,  they  may  grow  in 
grace,  aud  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesofl  Christ;  or  else  I  would  rather  follow 
them  to  their  graves  whilst  they  are  young,  than 
that  they  should  live  to  the  dishonour  of  his  wor- 
thy name.  And  then  a  more  general  and  weighty 
concern  came  upon  me  for  Friends'  children  who 
are  grown  up  aud  do  not  come  under  the  yoke  nor 
1.  .u'  tin-  cross.  Oh  !  the  cry  that  ran  through  my 
houI,  and  in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  my  spirit, 
I  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  Friends'  chil- 
dren, when  wc  are  gone  off  the  stage  of  this  world  if 
wilt  thou  raise  up  children,  and  not  those  of  be- 
lieving parents?  And  this  was  the  word  that  liv- 
'"-ly  sprung  up  in  my  soul;  Tiny  reject  my  coun- 
-  I,  and  cast  my  law  behind  their  backs,  and  will 
h  ive  none  of  my  n  proofs,  and  though  my  hand  be 
stretched  forth  all  the  day  long,  yet  they  will  not 
in  ar,  but  go  after  tie  ir  own  le  an's  lust.  Then  I 
t  Mid  in  my  heart,  Lord,  arc  they  all  so?  The  an- 
swer was,  There  arc  some  that  are  innocent,  whom 
1  w  ill  bless  with  a  Ides-ing  from  ine,  and  they  shall 
hhine  forth  to  my  praise.  And  now,  Oh  Friends  1 
that  you  may  dwell  and  abide  in  the  innocent  life, 
that  so  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  you  may  feci  daily 
to  descend  upon  you.  But  as  for  you  that  '  1'n  j.  i  t 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  cast  his  law  behind 
your  backs,  and  will  have  none  of  his  reproofs,' 


(which  are  sorrowful  sayings  concerning  you  who 
are  children  of  believing  parents,  you  who  are  un 
der  the  profession  of  the  truth,  which  will  do  you 
no  good,  unless  you  return  unto  the  Lord;)  I  de 
sire  you  may  all  return  unto  him,  whilst  the  day 
of  a  long-suffering,  merciful  God  lasteth.  But  if 
you  still  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  the  many 
faithful  warnings  you  have  had,  how  will  you  an- 
swer it  in  the  day  when  he  cometh,  '  To  render 
unto  every  one  according  to  their  deeds  V  And 
now,  something  further  is  with  me  to  parents  of 
children.  Dear  Friends,  you  that  have  been  con- 
vinced of  God's  unchangeable  truth,  and  have 
known  the  work  and  operation  of  it,  working  out 
and  bringing  down  that  which  was  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  it.  And  oh !  that  we  may  all  abide 
faithful  in  his  work,  and  retain  our  integrity  to  the 
Lord,  then  let  our  breathing  cries  and  prayers  be 
offered  up  to  the  Lord  for  our  children,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon 
them,  and  visit  them  as  he  did  our  souls.  But  as 
David  said,  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me ;'  so  1  desire  we  may  all  be 
clear  in  our  offerings  before  the  Lord,  that  he  may 
smell  a  sweet  savour  from  them. 

"  Dear  Friends,  what  is  here  written  is  with 
great  caution,  knowing  that  I  have  children  of  my 
own,  and  that  many  honest  parents  have  bad  chil- 
dren, which  is  no  small  exercise ;  but  if  we  keep 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  discharge  our  duty  to 
them  by  precept  and  example,  we  shall  be  clear  of 
them  in  the  sight  of  God.  And,  therefore,  Friends, 
faithfulness  is  the  word  that  runs  through  me,  not 
only  for  our  own  souls,  but  for  our  children's  also ; 
that  a  generation  may  grow  up  to  his  praise  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  when  our  heads  are  laid  in  the 
dust.  Great  and  manifold  hath  the  love  and  mer- 
cy of  God  been  towards  us,  the  consideration  of  it, 
many  times  hath  deeply  affected  my  mind  ;  and  it 
was  he  by  the  same  arm  of  power  that  reached 
unto  us,  and  brought  a  concern  upon  us  in  our  own 
native  land ;  and  I  do  believe  that  many  had  as 
clear  a  call  to  leave  their  native  country,  as  some 
of  old  had,  which  caused  many  days  and  nights  of 
sore  travail  and  exercise  before  the  Lord,  and  no 
ease  could  we  have,  but  in  giving  up  life  and  all 
unto  him,  saying,  '  Lord,  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
us,  only  let  thy  presence  preserve  us.'  And  to  his 
praise  wc  can  say,  he  hath  been  with  us  since  we 
came  to  this  country,  and  hath  preserved  us  through 
many  and  various  exercises  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. And  now  that  which  lies  on  our  parts,  I 
desire,  may  be  considered  by  us  all,  that  suitable 
returns  may  be  made  unto  the  Lord,  by  walking 
in  humility  and  godly  fear  before  him ;  that  so, 
good  patterns  we  may  be,  by  keeping  our  places 
'  To  the  praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  us,"  for 
he  is  worthy  for  evermore.  Aud  Friends,  some- 
thing more  is  with  me  which  I  thought  to  omit, 
but  find  I  cannot  well  do  it,  that  is  concerning  our 
children,  that  we  be  very  careful  while  they  arc 
young,  t  hat  we  suffer  them  not  to  wear  such  things 
that  Truth  allows  not;  and  though  it  may  be  said, 
they  are  but  little  things  and  well  enough  for  chil- 
dren, but  we  find  that  when  they  are  grown  up,  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  leave  oft',  which  may  be,  if  they 
had  not  been  used  when  young,  would  not  have 
been  expected  when  grown  up.  So  I  desire  we 
may  all  be  clear  in  ourselves  and  keep  our  chil- 
dren out  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world. 
And  oh  !  that  we  were  all  of  one  heart  and  mind 
in  these  and  other  things,  then  would  the  work  of 
the  Lord  go  on  easily,  which  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  your  friend,  Hannah  Carpenter. 


Science  may  raise  us  to  eminence,  but  religion 
alone  can  guide  us  to  felicity. —  F/ctchcr. 


Drainage. — A  very  great  improvement  in  the  \  ^ 
agriculture  of  our  country,  which  will  be  generally  i  'J 
adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  Old  World,  is  F 
"  Drainage."  In  almost  every  State  extensive  tracts  si 
of  swamp-lands  are  found,  not  only  unfit  for  eulti-  111 
vation,  but,  in  many  instances,  by  reason  of  noxi-  p 
ous  effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  water,  they  are  * 
prejudicial  to  health.  Large  grants  of  these  lands  * 
have  been  made  by  Congress,  from  the  public  do-  P' 
main,  gratuitously,  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  ?' 
upon  the  idea  that  they  were  not  only  worthless  to  >l 
the  Government,  but  dangerous  to  the  health  oi  ^ 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  with  the  hope  that  * 
the  State  governments  might  take  measures  to  re»  ^ 
claim  them  for  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  render  them  i11' 
harmless,  by  the  removal  of  their  surplus  water. 

It  is  ascertained  by  inquiry  at  the  Land  Office,  F 
that  more  than  52,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and)  ■* 
overflowed  lands,  have  been  selected  under  the  acts  u 
of  March  2d,  1849,  and  September  28th,  1850,1  * 
from  the  date  of  those  grants  to  September,  1856 ;! 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  when  the  grants  shall 
have  been  entirely  adjusted,  they  will  amount  to!  * 
60,000,000  acres.  j 

Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana,  in  a  public  ad-  * 
dress,  estimated  the  marshy  lands  of  that  State  at  ^ 
3,000,000  acres.  "  These  lands,"  he  says,  "were)  « 
generally  avoided  by  early  settlers,  as  being  com-  aJ 
paratively  worthless;  but  when  drained,  they  be-  '■* 
come  eminently  fertile."  He  further  says  :  "  I  know  ^ 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  was  s'! 
sold  five  years  ago  for  §500,  that  by  an  expendi-  *i 
ture  of  less  than  §200,  in  draining  and  ditching  J  III 
has  been  so  improved,  that  the  owner  has  refused  '4\ 
for  it  an  offer  of  §3,000." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  "•' 
Society,  at  Washington,  in  January,  1857,  G.  W. 
P.  Custis  spoke  in  connection  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  of  the  vast  quantities  ol  :« 
soil — the  richest  conceivable — now  lying  waste,  tc 
the  extent  of  100,000  acres,  along  the  banks  ol 
the  Lower  Potomac,  and  which  he  denominates  by 
the  old  Virginia  title  of  pocoson.    The  fertility  ol 
this  reclaimable  swamp  he  reports  to  be  astonish- 
ing ;  and  he  has  corroborated  the  opinion  by  cxpe-  ;« 
riments  which  confounded  every  beholder.  "  These 
lands  on  our  time-honoured  river,"  he  says  "i 
brought  into  use,  would  supply  provisions  at  hal'. 
the  present  cost,  and  would  in  other  respects  provt  -i 
of  the  greatest  advantage." 

In  the  Southern  States,  wc  have  extensive  tracts  ■ 
of  swamps,  inaccessible  to  all  but  alligators,  Indians  ' 
and  fugitives,  which  render,  at  certain  seasons,  th< 
very  air  of  heaven  pestilential.    In  the  New  Eng  - 
land States,  also,  in  every  county,  there  is  a  con 
siderable  proportion  of  bogs  aud  wTet  meadows 
among  our  almost  barren  hills,  into  which  the  up- 
lands have  for  centuries  poured  treasures  of  fertuj 
izing  elements,  but  which  are  given  over  to  desola 
tion  by  reason  of  too  much  cold  water. 

Again,  all  along  our  Atlautic  coast,  and  far  ur 
the  navigable  rivers,  are  vast  tracts  of  salt-marshes 
or  flat-lands,  abounding  in  fertility,  overflowed 
some  of  them  regularly,  and  others  occasionally 
by  the  ocean  tides.  These  marshes,  w^ith  some  cosi 
of  ditching,  produce  what  is  called  "salt-hay, j 
which  is  cut  with  great  labour  at  low  tides,  an< 
generally  stacked  where  it  grows,  upon  stakes  drivel 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  valued  and  usually  sold  a1 
about  half  the  price  of  the  best  upland  meadow 
hay,  and  mixed  with  other  fodder,  is  eaten  by  cat 
tie  which  can  get  nothing  better,  and  sometimes  I; 
way  of  a  condiment  even  by  cattle  that  are  wel 
fed.  It  has  been  doubted  by  many,  whether  thi 
salt-hay  is  worth  the  cost  of  cutting,  or,  in  otho 
words,  whether  the  labour  requisite  to  ditch  th 
marshes,  and  cut,  cure,  and  haul  the  hay,  coul 
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iot  be  more  profitably  applied  to  other  branches  of 
'arm  labour.  By  many  experiments,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  this  country,  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
salt-marsh  lands,  after  the  tides  have  been  kept 
mt  of  them  a  few  years,  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
jeing  free  from  stones  and  other  obstructions,  are 
:asily  cultivated,  and  so  are  likely,  when  a  system- 
atic mode  of  reclaiming  them  shall  be  adopted,  to 
Drove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  farmers 
ipon  the  ocean  shore§. 

Along  our  rivers  and  streams,  in  every  part  of 
he  country,  are  large  tracts  of  low,  flat-lands, 
dooded  in  times  of  freshets,  and  at  all  times  filled 
.rith  cold  or  stagnant  water,  and  are  nearly  or 
j,mite  unproductive.  In  New  England,  on  almost 
ill  the  streams,  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  and 
.onds,  are  dams,  for  the  use  of  saw-mills,  grist- 
jiiills,  and  factories,  and  the  interior  lakes  are  used 
is  reservoirs  to  keep  back  water  for  the  use  of  the 
(.nils  in  time  of  drought.  By  these  obstructions  to 
i  le  natural  flow  of  the  streams,  thousands  of  acres 
If  the  most  valuable  lands  in  this  section  are  ren- 
i  ered  worse  than  useless ;  for  the  water  is  kept  up 
1 11  midsummer,  and  drawn  off  when  a  dog-day 
llimate  is  just  ready  to  convert  the  rich  and  slimy 
Ldiment  of  the  pond  into  pestilential  vapors.  This 
imie  evil  has  attracted  attention  in  Scotland.  "In 
!  ,iany  parts  of  this  country,"  says  a  Scottish  writer, 
'.small  lochs  (lakes)  and  dams  are  kept  up  for  the 
.ike  of  mills  under  old  tenures,  which,  if  drained, 
Le  land  gained  by  that  operation,  would,  in  many 
Instances,  be  worth  ten  times  the  rent  of  such  mills." 
I-,  These  swamps,  ponds,  and  stagnant  meadows, 
Uight  all  be  drained,  and  afford  vast  tracts  of  easy 
.  od  fertile  lands,  equal  to  the  bottom-lands  of  the 

/est ;  and  they  are  right  by  the  doors  of  young 
.  jen  who  leave  their  homes  with  regret,  because  the 
^ich  land  of  the  far  off  new  States  offers  tempta- 
§f>ns  which  their  native  soil  cannot  present.  Now, 
^hile  we  should  never  advocate  any  attack  upon 
|i.e  rights  of  mill- owners,  or  ask  them  to  sacrifice 
.  iieir  interest  to  those  of  agriculture,  it  surely  is 
.  foper  to  call  attention  to  the  injury  which  the 
>  -oductive  capacity  of  the  soil  is  suffering,  by  the 
L)oding  of  our  best  tracts,  in  sections  of  the  country 
Lhere  land  is  most  valuable.  Could  not  the  mill- 
fcfners,  in  many  instances,  adopt  steam  instead  of 
I  |iter-power,  and,  becoming  land-draining  com- 
■l  (.nies  instead  of  land-drowning  companies,  at  least 
\  f  Nature  have  free  course  with  her  gently-flow- 
i|g  rivers,  and  allow  the  promise  to  be  fulfilled, 
J  *at  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  cursed  with  a  flood  1 
For  the  reclaiming  of  salt-marshes  and  of  flats 
■  '/on  our  rivers,  as  well  as  for  the  drainage  of  lakes 
[id  ponds,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proper 

ethods  of  constructing  embankments  is  requisite. 
.)'|iis  belongs,  however,  to  a  branch  of  the  science 
.W  engineering,  above  the  practice  of  the  common 

sjriculturist,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  design 
j<  this  article. 

,  I  To  show  the  practicability  of  conducting  opcra- 
lius  of  draining,  not  only  of  marshes,  but  even  of 

gHtensive  lakes,  in  such  manner  as  to  repay,  by 
W:  land  reclaimed,  the  expenses  of  the  process,  no 
il  ;ter  illustration  is  required  than  the  draining  of 
fluarlem  Lake,  an  account  of  which  is  given  at 

.  Wge  in  the  Agricultural  Pieport  of  the  Patent 

.  (  See  for  1855. — Press. 
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SECOND  MONTH  20,  1858. 

,.  We  wish  not  to  advert  too  often,  nor  dwell  too 
,  Jjg  on  the  extensive  African  slave  trade,  now 
,,«Uied  on,  lest  we  may  rather  weary  our  readers 
'  M  h  the  subject,  than  stimulate  them  seriously  to 


consider  how  uprightly  they  individually,  and 
Friends  as  a  Society,  are  maintaining  their  testi- 
mony against  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  which  is  as  extensively  carried 
on  in  our  own  land,  as  it  is  on  the  shores  of  poor 
benighted  Africa.  Whether  the  unusual  exertion 
now  making  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  profess- 
sing  Christian  world  to  the  re-opening  of  the  de- 
nounced and  proscribed  commerce,  that  for  so 
many  years  depopulated  parts  of  Africa,  keeping 
up  a  constant  state  of  warfare  among  its  petty 
chiefs,  and  steeping  the  whites  connected  with  it 
in  the  deepest  guilt,  is  but  a  spasmodic  effort,  pre- 
ceding the  last  struggles  of  pro-slavery  partizans ; 
or  whether  there  really  is  a  retrograde  movement 
in  public  morals  and  feelings,  that  has  prepared 
the  multitude  to  tolerate  or  overlook  the  sin  and 
misery  inseparable  from  the  business,  so  that  the 
coveted  wealth  may  be  obtained,  it  seems  difficult 
to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  there  never  has 
been  a  time,  since  Clarkson  and  his  coadjutors 
commenced  their  attack  upon  it,  when  greater  ef- 
forts were  openly  made,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  parts  of  Europe,  to  misrepresent  the  char- 
acter of  the  traffic,  to  veil  its  hideous  features  from 
public  scrutiny,  and  under  pretence  of  lessening 
its  evils  and  benefitting  the  slave  and  the  country, 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  all  laws  prohibiting  its  ex- 
istence. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  French  have  made 
a  strong  effort  to  secure  a  supply  of  labourers  for 
their  islands,  but  from  the  following  which  we  take 
from  a  letter  from  Gerard  lialston,  an  American 
residing  in  London,  and  who  has  long  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  Afri- 
can civilization  and  elevation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  scheme  is  about  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  letter  is 
published  in  the  Colonization  Herald  : — 

"  Mr.  Roberts  and  I  had  another  interview  with 
Lord  Clarendon  on  our  return  from  Paris.  I  was 
able  to  give  his  lordship  some  pleasing  informa- 
tion communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Le  Chevalier, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  had  been  superintending  the  shipping  of 
the  "  Voluntary  Emigrants"  (a  virtual  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  slave  trade)  to  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  and  French  Guiana.  This  person 
mentions  that  when  the  two  ships'  cargoes  now  go- 
ing on  board  are  made  up,  this  traffic  will  cease. 
I  told  his  lordship  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  be 
revived  as  soon  as  the  efforts  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  put  down  this  accursed  trade  should 
be  relaxed,  and  the  Press  and  the  public  of  Eng- 
land should  be  lulled  to  sleep  on  this  subject. 
The  French  government  is  very  much  annoyed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  English  to  put  down  this  new- 
fashioned  slave  trade.  Lord  Clarendon  thought  it 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  cessation  of  the  trade,  even 
for  the  present,  and  I  fully  agree  in  this  opinion. 
The  English  are  constantly  watchful,  and  the 
French  need  not  suppose  they  will  be  able  to  revive 
this  traffic  hereafter,  without-  being  noticed  and 
reviled  for  it." 

We  observe  that  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
has  before  it  a  proposition  for  taking  measures  to 
secure  the  importation  of  five  thousand  Africans 
into  that  State  ;  making  the  third  State  that  has 
seriously  entertained  the  proposal  to  re-open  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  From  the  paper  already  men- 
tioned we  take  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  slave  trade  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  at  present.  Advices  from  Havana  state  that 
four  cargoes  of  negroes  had  been  landed  on  the 
island  within  ten  days.  They  number  ten  thou- 
sand four  hundred  unfortunates.  Three  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  them  were  built,  and  are,  it 
is  thought,  owned  in  Massachusetts.    The  follow- 


ing is  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  dated  St.  Helena,  Oct.  21,  1857  : 

"  The  brig  Eliza  Jane,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  sometime  in  July,  was  captured  about  1st 
September  last  off  Black  Point,  near  Kabenda,  by 
the  launches  from  an  English  steamer ;  the  crew 
abandoned  her  for  the  shore  when  pursued.  She 
had  on  board  one  slave  and  $11,000  in  cash — she 
was  flying  the  American  flag,  which  the  second 
mate  threw  overboard,  when  about  to  be  captured. 
Soon  after  this,  the  American  bark  '  Petrel,'  of 
New  York,  a  clipper  of  about  350  tons,  escaped 
from  Kabenda  with  a  full  cargo  of  negroes,  having 
successfully  deceived  and  avoided  the  English 
cruisers  watching  her  movements. 

"  The  U.  S.  brig-of-war  Dale  has  been  cruising 
down  the  coast.  I  have  lately  been  assured  by 
commanders  of  the  English  cruisers  who  are  occa- 
sionally over  here,  that  the  slave  trade  never  was 
more  brisk,  and  many  had  successfully  escaped 
with  the  blood  of  thousands  on  their  heads.  *  *  * 

"  The  slave  trade  is  very  active  at  present — in 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  all  the  rage  out  here.  In  the 
past  three  months  the  English  cruisers  have  cap- 
tured not  less  than  twenty  prizes.  They,  however, 
have  a  squadron  of  eighteen  steamers  employed  on 
this  station,  whereas  we  have  but  three  sloops-of- 
war,  a  force  by  no  means  adequate  to  perform  the 
amount  of  cruising  required." 

There  has  been  a  call  made  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Administration  for  in- 
formation in  its  possession  relative  to  the  contra- 
band trade  on  the  African  coast,  its  extent,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  correspondence  of  one  of  the  city  papers 
we  note  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  is  preparing  a  report 
upon  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The 
navy  department  has  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  derived  from  our  naval  officers  on  the  Af- 
rican station." 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  on  this  subject  from  our  govern- 
ment, but  we  trust  the  public  will  soon  have  the 
state  of  the  matter  fully  laid  open  to  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  30th. 

The  steamship  Leviathan  had  been  pushed  twenty-five 
feet  off  the  end  of  the  launching  ways,  and  her  cradles 
were  being  removed.  She  had  over  seventeen  feet  of 
water  under  her,  and  was  expected  soon  to  be  afloat. 

The  Princess  Royal  of  England  was  married,  on  the 
25th  ult,  to  Prince  Frederic  William  of  Prussia.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  great  pomp  and  display.  There  were 
illuminations  and  various  festivities  in  London,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Parliament  was  to  assemble  on  the  4th  inst.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  issued  a  circular,  soliciting  the  early 
attendance  of  the  supporters  of  the  government,  as  af- 
fairs of  importance  will  come  under  discussion.  A  nu- 
merous deputation  had  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston  to 
urge  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  church  rates.  They 
met  with  such  a  lukewarm  encouragement  that  they 
adopted  an  indignant  resolution,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  press  forward  an  independent  bill  on  the  subject. 

The  Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company  will,  it  is  said, 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  change  in  the  manner  of 
governing  India,  and  some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Ministry  to  carry  the  measure  through 
Parliament.  Heavy  drafts  of  troops  were  under  orders 
to  embark  for  India.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  increased  £902,000.  The  Bank  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  but  there  was  very  little  demand 
for  money  at  any  rate.  In  the  open  market,  the  highest 
rate  was  three  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
supply  was  abundant  at  two  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  of  the 
week,  65,000  bales  ;  prices  had  advanced  \d.  The  Man- 
chester advices  were  favourable,  there  being  more  buy- 
ers than  sellers.  Breadstuff's  and  provisions  were  dull, 
and  prices  continued  to  decline. 

The  India  mail  had  been  received  with  intelligence 
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one  week  later.  No  new  outbreaks  had  occurred.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  at  Cawnpore,  and  was  expected 
soon  to  move  westward  with  a  strong  force.  The  rebels 
had  been  defeated  at  Aleembagh,  with  the  loss  of  four 
guns.    The  insurgents  were  in  great  force  at  Kotuh. 

Canton  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  ICth,  state  that  Yeh,  the 
Governor  of  Canton,  had  returned  an  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Euglish  and  French  Pleni- 
potentiaries, and  that  the  forces  of  the  two  nations 
would  consequently  soon  attack  the  city.  A  few  days 
before  this  answer  was  received,  Wm.  B.  Reed,  the  Ame- 
rican Commissioner,  solicited  an  interview  in  the  city. 
Yeh  replied  that  he  would  meet  him  outside  of  the  city, 
but  that  no  barbarian  should  set  foot  within  the  limits 
of  Canton. 

The  last  arrivals  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  state, 
that  the  general  health  of  the  coast  was  good.  The 
slave  trade  was  being  actively  prosecuted. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree  announcing  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  put  down  all  religious 
controversy  in  the  French  press.  The  Emperor  has  is- 
sued a  decree  dividing  the  French  army  into  five  great 
divisions  to  be  placed  respectively  under  the  command 
of  Marshals  Castellauo.  Bosquet,  Pelessier,  Canrobert, 
nnd  Waillaret,  and  having  their  head-quarters  at  Paris, 
Nancy,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Tours.  Arrests  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  connection  with  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Louis  Napoleon,  continued  to  be  made.  Arcole, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  confesses  to  having  committed  nu- 
merous political  assassinations.  The  Queen  of  Oude 
died  at  Paris,  it  is  said,  of  grief. 

The  American  ship  Adriatic,  which  stole  a  march  on 
the  authorities  of  Marseilles,  by  leaving  the  port  secretly, 
Las  been  captured  b}'  the  Freuch  vessel  of  war  sent  in 
pursuit,  and  taken  back.  The  vessel  was  captured  at 
*"  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.    The  captain  was  put  in  irons. 

The  Belgian  government  had  not,  as  was  intimated 
in  the  "  Moniteur,"  any  intentions  of  altering  its  laws  in 
respect  to  foreign  refugees,  and  would  content  itself  with 
prosecuting  the  two  newspapers  "  Le  Drapeau"  and  "Le 
Crocodile." 

Col.  Charras,  who  was  ordered  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment to  quit  Belgium,  was  about  to  sail  for  the  U.  States. 

The  loss  of  life  by  the  earthquake  at  Naples  is  now 
computed  to  have  been  not  less  than  30,000,  while 
250,000  persons  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  the  King  of  Naples  had  been 
discovered.  The  conspirators  were  Frenchmen.  An  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  Rome,  planned  for  the  15th 
ult.,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  police.  The  Papal  go- 
vernment was  negotiating  with  the  Rothschilds  for  a 
loan. 

A  Vienna  journal  "ays,  that  the  National  Bank  con- 
tains a  greater  amount  of  specie  than  ever  before.  Aus- 
tria consents  that  the  act  of  the  Riveraine  States,  rela- 
tive to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Paris  Conference. 

A  new  project  from  Denmark,  having  for  its  object 
to  place,  the  Duchies  in  an  exceptional  position  in  the 
Danish  .Monarchy,  has  been  taken  to  Frankfort,  but  the 
members  of  the  Diet  declared  against  it,  as  insufficient. 

It  is  said  that  Russia  intends  to  restore  all  the  marine 
stations  on  the  Circassian  Coast,  but  on  a  new  system, 
which  will  evade  the  treaty  of  Paris.  A  new  Sebastopol 
is  also  in  contemplation. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  British  government  had  agreed 
to  pay  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  Porte,  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Island  of  Perim,  the  amount  to  be  fixed 
amicably  between  the  two  powers,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  uny  other. 

Serious  disturbances  were  said  to  have  broken  out  in 
Bosnia,  and  a  force  of  3000  men  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
press them. 

MEXICO.— Gen.  Comonfort,  the  President  of  Mexico, 
DJU  been  compelled  to  abdicate  and  lly  from  the  coun- 
try. He  lias  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  steamship 
Tennessee,  which  left  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  7th  inst.  Zuloagu 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. It  is  reported  that  the  clergy  have  loaned  the 
Zuloaga  party  ono  million  of  dollars  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  stale 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  success  of  the  revolu- 
tionists by  no  means  implies  pence.  Two  parties  still 
exist,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other,  nnd  the  war 
now  will  be  wnged  between  them.  Already  the  consti- 
tutionals were  inarching  against  the  ecclesiastical  party, 
and  hostilities  at  the  enpitnl  are  likely  to  be  renewed. 

CHILI.— Valparaiso  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  31st.  The 
incoming  harvest  promised  to  be  nn  abundant  one.  The 
accounts  from  the  mining  districts  were  favourable.  The 
silver  mines  of  Altncnm  were  improving,  and  copper  wns 
being  extensively  mined.  Labour  was  scarce  and  high. 
A  tire  at  Valparaiso  on  the  17th  destroyed  property, 
valued  at  $  1,01)0,000. 


PERU. — The  civil  strife  is  not  ended,  neither  party  of 
late  having  made  any  progress.  The  siege  of  Arequipa 
was  continued.  Castilla  and  Vivauce  are  the  heads  of 
the  opposing  factions. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. —  But  little  business 
was  done  by  either  House  during  the  last  week,  and 
such  is  the  state  of  parties  that  it  seems  unlikely  any 
progress  can  be  made  until  the  Kansas  difficulty  is  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Minnesota  is  urged  on  Congress,  the  dominant 
party  will  unite  it  with  the  President's  Kansas  measure, 
so  that  the  success  of  one  may  depend  on  the  passage  of 
the  other.  Contrary  to  precedent,  and  the  general  ex- 
pectation, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  forming  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  Investigation,  has  placed  upon  it  a 
majority,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  report  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Administration,  without  reference 
to  the  results  of  the  investigation.  They  are  expected 
to  report  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  with  a  proviso, 
that  nothing  contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  State  from  altering  their  Consti- 
tution at  any  time.  The  army  bill  has  been  further  de- 
bated in  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  add  two  companies 
to  each  regiment,  was  lost;  yeas,  25;  nays,  26.  The 
Committee  to  investigate  the  charges  against  members 
of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  in  connection  with 
the  Tariff  bill,  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  at 
the  facts,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  persons 
summoned  as  witnesses  to  give  their  testimony.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  a  man  named  Woleott  was  entrusted 
with  $58,000,  but  he  refuses  to  disclose  how  it  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  55,  has  or- 
dered his  commitment  to  jail  to  be  kept  in  close  custody 
until  he  consents  to  answer  all  legal  and  proper  ques- 
tions. 

Kansas. — The  territorial  Legislature,  now  in  session, 
has  passed  a  bill  through  both  branches,  providing  for 
an  election  of  delegates  to  a  new  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  the  delegates 
on  the  second  Third-day  of  next  mouth. 

California. — The  steamship  Star  of  the  "West  left  As- 
pinwall,  Second  month  3d,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  13th.  She  brought  the  California  mails  of  First 
month  20th,  $1,348,507  in  treasure  on  freight,  and  219 
passengers.  The  Star  of  the  West  connected  with  the 
Golden  Age  which  brought  down  268  passengers  and 
$1,927,330  in  gold,  including  $600,000  for  England. 
The  State  Legislature  met  on  the  5th.  Gov.  Johnson's 
annual  message  represents  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  as  highly  favourable.  During  the  past  year,  the 
revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenditure.  There  is  now  a 
balance  of  $476,000  in  cash  in  the  treasury.  A  good 
degree  of  prosperity  appears  to  attend  the  miners,  not- 
withstanding their  operations  have  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded of  late  by  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  lack  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  quartz  raining,  and  new  mills 
are  constantly  going  up  in  all  parts  of  the  mines.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  vote  of  the  people 
at  the  last  election  on  the  State  debt  question,  has  le- 
galized the  State  debt.  Companies  were  forming  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  in  anticipation  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Mormons  in  Utah.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property  in  California  is  $131,806,268,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $18,348,268  since  last  year.  Accounts  from 
Oregon  report  that  the  Snake  Indians  have  joined  the 
Mormons  against  the  United  States.  The  Mormons  are 
said  to  have  emissaries  among  all  the  Indian  tribes. 

Utah. — The  Deserct  News  of  Twelfth  month  6th  had 
been  received  in  California.  It  was  full  of  inflammatory 
addresses  from  the  Mormon  elders.  There  had  been  DO 
collision  with  the  U.  S.  forces.  The  Mormon  troops  had 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  leaving  a  few  men  to  hold 
the  passes,  and  watch  "  the  enemy."  They  brought  with 
them  between  1000  and  1500  cattle  captured  from  the 
U.  S.  Expedition.  The  farmers  were  busy  putting  in 
(belt  crops,  and  considered  themselves  free  from  molesta- 
tion by  the  army  until  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  month  next. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  443.  Of  consump- 
tion, 82;  of  small-pox,  81.  The  foreign  imports  this 
year  arc  so  far  quite  light.  Up  to  the  13th  inst.,  they 
amounted  to  $12,038,948.  In  the  corresponding  portion 
of  1857,  the  imports  were  $32,473,534.  On  the  13th, 
the  Blackwell  Island  Hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  were  six  hundred  patients  in  the  building,  all  of 
whom  were  got  out  safely.  Loss,  $100,000.  The  Col- 
lins line  of  steamships  to  Liverpool  have  suspended  their 
usunl  trips  for  the  present.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
lntterly  been  run  at  a  heavy  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
large  compensation  received  for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails. 

l'hiladdphfi.— Moi  tality  last  week,  186.  Of  consump- 
tion, 40;  scarlet  fever,  12.    On  the  13th  inst.,  the  in- 


mates of  the  Blockley  Almshouse  numbered  3081,  being 
549  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor  were  also  extending  out-door  relief  to 
3556  families  with  9679  children. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Sheppard,  agt.,  N.  J.,  for  G.  H. 
Leeds,  $6,  vols.  29,  30  and  31;  from  E.  Perry,  per  S.  Fj 
Perry,  R.  I.,  $4,  to  15,  vol.  32;  from  Israel  Buffinton. 
agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  for  S.  Lincoln,  P.  Tripp,  M.\ 
Gould,  P.  Chase,  N.  Buffinton,  M.  B.  Buffinton,  M.  Chase 
Dr.  T.  Wilbur,  Wm.  F.  Wood,  $2  each,  vol.  31;  from 
Amy  Borton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT  SOUP  SOCIETY, 
East  Side  of  Fourth  Street,  above  Brown. 
The  demand  on  the  Society  for  soup,  (about  120( 
quarts  daily,)  being  unusually  large  this  winter,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  heads  of  many  families  having  no  em 
ployment,  and  the  funds  of  the  Institution  not  beinj 
adequate  to  meet  the  expense,  contributions  to  either  o 
the  undersigned  will  be  thankfully  received. 

David  Scull, 
Joel  Cadbury, 
Horatio  C.  Wood. 
P.  S. — H.  C.  Wood  received  the  liberal  donation  ll 
$20  from  an  unknown  "  Friend  of  the  Concern." 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Coloured  SchotJ 
on  Wager  street.    Apply  to 

Joel  Cadbury,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
I.  H.  Johnson,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Balderston,  No.  923  Green  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,  I 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  til 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 



WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  | 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  or 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
JosEru  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-houl 
north  Sixth  street,  John  J.  Parker,  of  West  Chester,  P 
to  Hannah  S.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Remington,  M.  D., 
this  city. 


Died,  on  First  month  3d,  1858,  Joseph  Matlack;  H 
esteemed  member  and  long  an  overseer  of  ChcsB 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  23d  of  First  month,  Orrin  PnAWfl 

aged  35  years  ;  a  member  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly  MerJ 
ing.  He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  aH 
conscientious  and  upright  in  his  dealings  which  won 'M 
respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  eH 
acquaintances.  From  the  commencement  of  his  illnW 
which  lasted  about  five  mouths,  he  seemed  conscitW 
that  it  was  his  last  sickness  ;  he  gave  himself  up  atonH 
and  seemed  drawn  ver}'  near  to  the  Lord,  the  grH 
Source  nnd  fountain  of  all  true  peace.  He  frequenW 
expressed  to  those  about  him,  that  his  illness  had  biM 
the  most  peaceful  part  of  his  life.  He  seemed  alrnostJM 
the  time  in  quiet  reflection;  during  his  illness  miff-1 
friends  had  sittings  with  him,  which  he  frequently  H 
marked,  were  very  precious  seasons  to  him.  He  retaitjH 
his  intellect  to  the  last,  and  frequently  spoke  of  the  glorilll 
prospect  of  the  future.  He  spoke  of  having  been  so  Ml 
tangled  in  his  business  concerns  that  he  had  not  enjodi 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  what  he  was  permitted  ' 
enjoy  through  his  last  sickness.  His  sanctified  sj  it  « 
has,  we  doubt  not,  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  ^  I 
those  that  love  the  Lord. 
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"Letters  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Nazareth,  May  30,  1853. 
We  left  Tiberias  on  our  way  to  "  Cana  of  Gall- 
s'' and  the  city  of  Nazareth.  Ascending  the  lofty 
11  to  the  west  of  the  city,  we  took  a  last  view  of 
e  distant  Safed,  of  the  plain  of  Genessareth,  of 
te  desolate  sites  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and 
<  the  lake  and  its  mountains.    About  noon  we 
nched  Cana — known  to  the  inhabitants  at  the 
Jesent  time  under  the  name  of  Kefr  Cana.  Pass- 
im through  the  village,  which  covers  a  portion  of 
limall  hill,  we  stopped  for  the  purposes  of  rest 
Id  refreshment  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees  at  a  little 
c  tance.    This  grove  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A 
I  all  brook,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied  with 
Iter,  flowed  at  a  short  distance  below  us. 
It  was  at  this  village,  if  the  common  tradition  is 
Correct  one,  that  the  Saviour  performed  the  mi- 
ftle  of  converting  water  into  wine.    And  hence 
I;  brook  or  fountain  which  I  have  mentioned  is 
»  object  of  interest  with  travellers,  as  having  fur- 
Jhed  the  water  which  was  thus  miraculously 
i;nged. 

The  place  of  this  remarkable  miracle  is  called  in 
Scriptures,  "  Cana  of  Galilee,"  in  order  to  dis- 
i.niish  it  from  another  Cana  near  the  Mediter- 
:(f*ean,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
*sre  are  other  circumstances  in  addition  to  its 
•we,  which  aid  in  some  degree  in  indicating  its 
,c,ility.    When  the  son  of  a  certain  nobleman  at 
.yernaum  was  healed,  the  Saviour  was  at  this 
Jfce.    The  nobleman  came  to  Cana,  and  desirous 
I:  Jesus  should  visit  his  son  at  his  own  residence, 
?;4<)esought  him  that  he  "  would  come.  downP  And 
Tjin  it  is  said  of  the  nobleman  in  his  return  to 
yjernaum,  "As  he  was  now  going  dovm,  his  ser- 
■%ts  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  thy  son  liveth." 
\  found  that  these  expressions  correspond  well 
the  situation  of  Cana  as  compared  with  that 
jflUpernaum ;  the  site  of  the  latter  place  being,  in 
Relative  position,  much  lower.    It  does  not°ap- 
that  there  are  many  references  to  Cana  in 
j4jy  ecclesiastical  writers.    It  is  mentioned,  how- 
,  by  St.  Jerome  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
•She  name  of  Marcella,  as  a  place  known  in  his 
l      and  as  being  11  near  to  Nazareth;" — expres- 
which  also  harmonize  well  with  the  locality 
;>wii3  village. 

nd  yet  it  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  Kefr  Cana 
'  •  comparatively  new  village,  which  has  taken 
nblace,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  some  older 


and  deserted  village  in  the  vicinity.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  of  some  persons.  Mr.  Thompson  and 
myself  were  taken  by  a  guide  whom  we  obtained 
at  the  village,  to  a  rocky  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  where  the  remains  of  an  ancient  village 
may  be  seen,  which  the  guide  seems  to  have  re- 
garded as  the  original  Cana.  There  is  another 
place  to  the  north  of  this,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Cana.  It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
large  plain  of  Buttauf.  This  place  is  some  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  from  Kefr  Cana.  Only  a  few 
remains  of  buildings  are  now  seen  there.  We  in- 
tended to  have  gone  to  this  ancient  and  decayed 
place,  but  our  guide,  professing  to  be  ignorant  of 
its  situation,  and  being  quite  unwilling  to  attempt 
to  find  it,  we  gave  up  our  purpose.  The  place  last 
named  was  visited  by  our  learned  countryman,  Dr. 
Bobinson,  who  gives  reasons  which  are  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  Cana  of  Buttauf  is  the  true  Cana  of  the 
Gospels. 

A  few  of  these  questions  remain  to  be  settled  by 
time  and  further  inquiries.  The  resident  people 
and  christians  in  Palestine,  who  have  the  control 
of  the  "  sacred  places,"  as  they  are  called,  seem  to 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Cana  which  is  nearest 
to  Nazareth.  It  was  natural  that  we  should  take 
much  interest  in  this  place,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  which  attach  to  it.  We  were  shown,  ac- 
cordingly, into  the  small  but  neat  church,  erected 
over  the  traditionary  place  where  the  Saviour  per- 
formed his  first  miracle.  Like  the  other  churches 
of  Palestine,  both  Greek  and  Catholic,  it  is  adorned 
with  a  number  of  paintings,  which,  however,  are  of 
no  especial  merit.  We  saw  here  also,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  and  arrayed  in  a  row  on  the 
side  of  the  wall,  a  number  of  large  water-jars  made 
of  stone,  and  capable  of  holding  from  ten  to  twelve 
gallons  each.  Of  the  history  of  these  jars,  although 
they  are  regarded  here  as  having  some  connection 
with  the  miracle,  we  could  obtain  no  information 
which  would  be  entitled  to  reliance.  Large  jars  of 
this  kind,  some  of  them  whole  and  others  broken, 
were  seen  by  us  in  the  fields  of  this  village  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  houses ;  just  as  we  had  seen  in 
other  places  the  scattered  and  broken  fragments  of 
columns. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  went  from  Cana  to 
Nazareth.  Before  reaching  Nazareth,  and  at  about 
two  miles'  distance,  we  passed  a  small,  secluded 
village  on  our  right, — beautified  by  its  fountain 
and  trees.  There  were  many  people  at  the  fountain, 
watering  their  flocks  and  camels.  This  is  probably 
the  place  which  has  sometimes  been  mentioned  by 
travellers  under  the  name  of  Raneh. 

We  approached  the  city  of  Nazareth  over  the  hill, 
which  lays  to  the  south  of  it.  It  was  from  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill  that  we  obtained  our  first  view.  Im- 
mediately below  us  was  a  basin  or  low  sunken  val- 
ley, running  in  a  north-east  direction.  It  connects 
in  that  direction  with  the  great  valley  or  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  The  eye  could  easily  and  accurately 
survey  it  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  On 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  were  lofty  hills,  ap- 
proaching each  other  at  the  base,  but  gradually 
separating  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  east- 
ern hill  is  partially  cultivated.  The  city  of  Nazareth 


is  directly  opposite  on  the  rocky  slope  of  the  hill 
on  the  western  side.  The  deep  valley,  the  preci- 
pitous rocks,  the  city,  the  hills,  the  lofty  sycamores, 
the  groves  of  olives,  the  green  grassy  spots  upon 
which  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  repose,  formed 
a  wild  but  variegated  and  romantic  picture  which 
is  not  often  seen. 

At  the  base  of  the  southern  hill,  and  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  valley,  we  pitched  our  tents  under 
the  shade  of  some  tall  sycamore  trees.  A  little 
below  the  place  of  our  tents  there  is  a  fountain, 
which  flows  through  the  valley  towards  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Many  persons,  chiefly  young  women, 
were  almost  constantly  passing  and  repassing  with 
water-jars  on  their  heads.  The  fountain  is  called 
Mary's  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  the 
Redeemer;  and  it  is  certainly  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, when  we  remember  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, that  she  often  came  to  its  waters  in  company 
with  the  "  child  Jesus."  The  fountain  cannot  have 
changed  its  position,  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  same  that  existed  at  that  time. 

The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  at  a 
little  distance,  occupying  in  all  probability  the  pre- 
cise place  where  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Bare, 
frowning  rocks  tower  above  it.  To  the  top  of  these 
rocks  we  did  not  go ;  but  it  is  said  that  their  sum- 
mit, rising  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
furnishes  a  very  extensive  prospect,  reaching  from 
the  Jordan  on  the  one  side  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  In  the  depths  of  the  valley  below 
the  city,  which  is  watered  by  the  fountain  of  Mary, 
are  gardens  and  groves  of  olive  and  fig-trees.  Such 
is  the  place  where  the  Saviour  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  is  a  place  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely secluded  from  the  world  ;  and  thus  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  growth  of  a  pure  and  contem- 
plative mind.  Jn  natural  beauty,  however,  not- 
withstanding its  great  seclusion,  it  is  one  of  the 
bright  and  lovely  places  of  the  earth.  In  historical 
interest  it  is  second  only  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

We  reached  this  interesting  place  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  and  remained  there  over  the 
Sabbath.  Soon  after  our  arrival  I  left  our  tent, 
and  went  into  the  city.  In  going  through  the 
streets,  I  was  cheered  by  the  open  and  friendly 
countenances  of  many  of  the  people, — all  strangers 
to  me, —  and  yet  I  could  not  feel  that  the  heart  was 
entirely  a  stranger.  The  name  of  Jesus,  operating 
by  the  inspirations  of  confidence  and  love,  consti- 
tutes the  world  into  a  family.  And  little  does  he 
know  of  the  power  of  that  wonderful  name  who 
has  not  experienced  in  himself  a  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  affections, — such  as  can  place  the 
ties  of  humanity  and  of  a  common  salvation  above 
the  differences  of  situation,  history  and  language. 
Mohammedans  are  found  here ;  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  estimated  to  be  four  thou- 
sand in  number,  are  christians, — chiefly  Roman 
Catholics  and  members  of  the  Greek  church, — 
together  with  some  Maronites.  Differing  from  those 
whom  I  saw  around  me  in  various  incidents  of  si- 
tuation and  of  religious  belief,  it  was  natural  not- 
withstanding, that  I  should  feel  a  new  impulse  of 
gratitude  and  love  to  God — a  new  strength  of  the 
bonds  of  the  common  relationship  existing  between 
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man  and  man — when  I  met  for  the  first  time  with 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  hills  which  constituted  the  earthly  home 
of  our  common  Saviour. 

One  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  present  city 
is  the  Franciscan  or  Latin  convent,  which  is  en- 
closed with  walls,  and  is  strongly  built.  It  is  on 
the  eastern  or  lower  side  of  the  city,  as  it  slopes 
down  from  the  western  hill,  and  not  far  from  a 
steep  descent  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  convent  is  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  occupying  the  traditional  place 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  resided.  On  the  Sabbath 
I  went  there  at  the  hour  of  worship.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  which  seemed  to  me  a  well-built  and 
in  some  respects  a  rich  and  costly  edifice,  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  hung  with  drapery.  Many 
people,  decent  in  dress,  and  quiet  and  serious  in 
appearance,  were  assembled.  The  place  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  utterance  of  religious  truth  and 
of  the  methods  of  worship,  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  religious  recollection  and  homage. 

We  were  shown  in  another  place,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  a  small  chapel,  which  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  workshop  in  which 
Joseph  pursued  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  city,  and  under  the  roof  of  a 
small  chapel,  we  were  conducted  to  a  large  piece  of 
rock,  twelve  feet  long  by  about  nine  in  breadth, — 
which  derives  its  interest  from  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  it  had  been  used  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  as  a  table  from  which  they  ate,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  resurrection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  taking  a  survey  of  our  religious  Society,  we 
see  there  is  a  general  want  of  judges  and  counsel- 
lors, and  qualified  members  to  fill  the  various  sta- 
tions in  the  church,  which  require  experience,  from 
being  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Those  of  this 
description  are  brought  under  religious  concern  to 
support  the  testimonies  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
botli  in  and  out  of  our  meetings  for  business.  This 
concern  arises  from  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  binds  them,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
conscientiously  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  Soci- 
ety under  the  direction  of  the  great  Head.  The 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  men  and  women 
fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness,  to  till  the 
vacant  stations,  is  the  love  of  the  world,  their  hearts 
Icing  tilled  with  other  things  than  a  fervent  cxer- 
lor  performing  their  religious  duties.  All  such 
;-u*tain  gn  at  loss,  in  their  want  of  growth  in  grace, 
and  real  usefulness  in  the  Society,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  in  some  meetings,  who  are  given  up 
to  serve  the  Lord,  often  mourn  for  the  desolation 
among  us,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  testi- 
monies, and  the  order  and  government  of  the 
church  may  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  right 
supporters.  From  the  account  given  by  John 
Churchman  of  his  experience,  it  is  plain  how  coun- 
sellors and  judges,  and  pillars  have  been  prepared, 
lie  Bays,  *  I  loved  to  attend  religious  meetings, 
especially  those  for  discipline,  and  it  was  clearly 
shown  me,  that  all  who  attend  those  meetings 
should  wait  in  great  awfulness,  to  know  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  to 
give  them  an  understanding  what  their  several 
services  arc,  and  for  ability  to  answer  his  rcquir- 
inga  ;  for  it  is  by  his  light  and  spirit  that  the  Lord's 
work  is  to  be  done  with  acceptance ;  and  none 
should  presume  to  speak  or  act  without  its  motion 
and  direction.  They  who  act  and  speak  without 
it,  often  darken  counsel,  mislead  the  weak,  and 
expose  their  own  folly,  to  the  burthen  and  grief  of 
sensible  Friends.    It  was  in  great  fear  that  I  at- 


tempted to  speak  in  these  meetings,  and  as  I  kept 
low,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  honour  of  Truth,  I  felt 
peace  and  inward  strength  to  increase  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  good  for  all  who  are  concerned  to  speak 
to  matters  in  meetings  for  discipline,  to  take  heed 
that  their  own  spirits  do  not  prompt  thereto,  and 
to  mind  the  time  when  to  speak  Jitly ;  for  a  word 
in  season  from  a  pure  heart  is  precious,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  debates  instead  of  ministering  con- 
tention. And  when  they  have  spoken  to  business, 
they  should  turn  inward  to  feel  whether  the  pure 
Truth  owns  them,  and  in  that  rest,  without  an  over- 
anxious care  whether  it  succeeds  at  that  time  or 
not.  So  Friends  will  be  preserved  from  being 
lifted  up,  because  their  service  is  immediately 
owned,  or  if  it  should  be  rejected  or  slighted,  in 
this  inward  humble  state,  the  labour  is  felt  to  be 
the  Lord's. 

"  It  is  a  great  favour  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
cover  his  children  with  his  pure  fear,  and  to  array 
their  souls  with  the  garment  of  humility,  that  they 
may  stand  in  his  presence  with  acceptance,  waiting 
to  be  taught  of  his  ways,  and  in  meekness  to  be 
guided  in  judgment.  These  feel  the  necessity  of 
minding  that  excellent  exhortation,  '  Be  ye  stead- 
fast, immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.'  In  a  degree  of  reverent  thankfulness, 
I  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  through  his  beloved 
Son,  that  according  to  my  measure,  I  know  what  I 
now  write ;  it  was  a  time  of  growing  with  me,  I 
rarely  passed  a  day  without  feeling  the  incomes  of 
divine  life,  and  was  favoured  strongly  to  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  holy  Word,  that  in  humility  I 
might  grow  thereby  in  substance." 

It  is  not  probable  that  members  will  be  properly 
placed  in  stations  requiring  religious  weight  and 
experience,  unless  they  show,  by  putting  their  hand 
to  the  plough,  that  the  Lord's  preparing  power  is 
at  work,  stirring  in  them  as  in  the  camp  of  Dan, 
and  leading  them  into  his  service,  to  give  counsel  and 
true  judgment  in  the  church.  This  has  small  begin- 
nings, and  by  obeying  the  gentle  intimations  of 
Truth,  speaking  a  word  in  season  in  meetings  for 
discipline,  a  growth  is  experienced,  evidence  is 
given  that  such  are  baptized  by  the  one  Spirit,  and 
unity  with  them,  and  a  travail  of  soul  for  their 
preservation  and  right  advancement,  will  be  felt  by 
more  experienced  brethren  and  sisters.  In  this 
way  the  body  edifies  itself  in  love,  and  faith,  and 
a  succession  of  living  members  are  brought  up  in 
the  church,  and  the  rule  of  its  adorable  Head  is 
known  in  the  midst  of  them.  Let  none  doubt  the 
Lord's  continued  regard  for  his  people,  but  reject- 
ing the  unlawful  love  of  lawful  and  unlawful  things, 
seek  unto  Him,  and  he  will  lead  them  into  increas- 
ing love  to  his  cause,  and  the  prosperity  and  en- 
largement of  Zion. 


and  prouder  heads.  Even  young  husbands  accon 
pany  their  wives,  to  insist  upon  their  despoilii 
themselves,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  of  their  bea 
tiful  heads  of  hair.  Twenty  francs  is  the  highe 
price  which  is  given  for  the  richest  head  of  bai 
and  a  majority  of  the  damsels  part  with  their  loc 
for  a  tenth  part  of  that. 

The  singular  market  is  held  in  the  open  stren 
and  attracts  crowds  of  curious  as  well  as  interest'  , 
persons.    Girls  are  seen  to  be  sheared  in  pubh 
while  others  are  waiting  their  turns,  with  their  ca 
in  their  hands,  and  their  long  hair  combed  out  ai 
hanging  down  to  their  waists.    The  shearers  aj 
men  as  well  as  women.    Some  of  our  fair  readei 
will  conclude  that  this  must  be  a  degrading  scei! 
But  how  else  could  the  stock  of  wigs  and  frizett 
and  bands,  and  top  pieces,  and  curls,  which  I 
needed  to  prop  up  the  tottering  beauty  of  the  sc 
be  supplied?    Tons  of  black  silken  hair,  shear! 
in  the  manner  above  described,  from  the  heads  ' 
the  peasant  damsels  of  the  south  of  France,  ij> 
imported  into  this  country  annually. 

There  are  fairs  in  other  places  in  the  south  f 
France  and  in  Brittany,  where  adventurous  virjf 
osos  buy  up  and  shear  the  crops  of  the  fair-haiitt 
damsels.  At  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  fern  j| 
vanity  would  effectually  prevent  such  a  traffic  ft, 
this;  but  cupidity  and  indolence  are  stronger  pjn 
sions  than  vanity,  and  fashion  even  lends  its  aicii 
this  singular  custom  of  parting  with  the  finest  or  fi 
ment  to  the  person  which  nature  affords. 

In  Brittany,  particularly,  where  the  finest  sm 
most  silken  black  hair  is  procured,  it  is  the  univeiilj 
fashion,  from  childhood  upwards,  to  wear  capsl 
close  as  completely  to  conceal  the  hair.    The  p 
sant  girls  there  have  particularly  fine  hair,  and 
the  greatest  abundance.    It  is  so  common  as 
to  be  a  mark  of  beauty  ;  and  the  people  are  rnor; 
incapable  of  appreciating  it  as  intrinsically  bea 
ful  and  attractive. 


A  Humtm  Hair  Fair. — The  Boston  Courier 
says : — Very  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  ever 
heard  or  imagined  such  a  thing,  as  a  human  hair 
fair.  Few  perhaps,  ever  thought  of  inquiring  into 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  tresses  which  are  seen 
every  day  in  the  windows  of  the  hair-dressers.  We 
are  reminded,  however,  by  a  late  French  paper, 
that  this  is  the  season  of  the  annual  fair  at  Morlaas, 
in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  in  France.  Morlaas  is 
near  the  city  of  Pau,  and  it  is  from  a  Pau  journal 
that  we  derive  some  account  of  the  fair  the  present 
season. 

The  hair-dealers  were  crowding  into  the  place 
from  all  points — from  Toulouse,  and  even  Bor- 
deaux; and  the  young  peasant  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, famous  for  their  fine  and  abundant  heads 
iof  hair,  were  flocking  into  the  market  like  sheep, 
to  be  shorn  of  their  locks  for  the  adornment  of  other 


Mnsic,  Whistling  and  Singing. 
Man  is  distinguished  from  other  creatures  bj] 
voice ;  and  by  varying  the  breath  with  the  mc 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  that  voice  is  made  to 
vey  ideas  and  thoughts  to  his  fellow  creatures.fl 
he  was  created  to  glorify  his  Maker,  the  use  o)T 
voice  should  be  directed  to  promote  his  glory  anj 
men,  whether  in  things  natural  or  spiritual,  J 
is  of  this  life,  or  that  which  is  to  come.  Musnl 
now  commonly  used,  and  whistling  and  sinfM 
have  no  such  tendency  ;  but  rather  divert  the  il 
from  what  it  ought  to  be  employed  about,  andl 
therefore  a  waste  of  precious  time,  for  which  I 
must  be  accountable.  If  this  were  enough  regaii 
instead  of  music,  whistling,  and  singing  nil 
foolish  and  profane  songs,  many  would  have  (k 
sion  to  lament  and  weep  for  their  mis-spent  H 
I  leave  this  as  a  caution  to  parents,  to  bewa 
indulging  their  dear  children  in  anything  thatU 
impress  their  tender  minds  with  a  desire  I 
music,  or  other  improper  diversions ;  but  tlnN 
stead  thereof,  by  living  in  the  pure  fear  o:l 
Lord,  and  near  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  thcirfl 
hearts,  they  may,  by  example  and  precept,  cl 
the  minds  of  their  offspring  to  attend  to  the  H 
of  Him  who  called  Samuel  in  days  of  old,  aniltt 
mains  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  people  in  thisktt 
may  his  holy  Name  be  magnified  forever  and  f^j 
— J.  Churchman. 


One  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world  is  a  <ir| 
tian  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  with  an  unsli«| 
reputation  ;  his  hair  may  be  white,  but  his  l|ff 
green. — Jay. 
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From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

"The  Poultry  lard." 
The  domestic  turkey,  in  some  important  respects, 
s  the  most  valuable  bird  that  has  place  in  the 
farmer's  poultry  yard.  It  is  large,  comely  in  ap- 
jearance,  and  its  flesh  furnishes  to  the  epicure  one 
>f  our  richest  dainties.  To  the  careful  observer  its 
labits  are  interesting,  although  somewhat  eccentric ; 
ind,  what  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  the  more  we 
itudy  these  habits,  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  it. 
rhere  is  one  trait  in  the  male  that  is  never  unob- 
erved.  His  shouts  of  exultation  when  surrounded 
>y  his  female  companions,  and  when  calling  to- 
•ether  their  broods  of  young,  may  sometimes  be 
.eard  nearly  a  mile.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe, 
'ow  the  little  progeny  will  respond  to  his  voice,  if 
t  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  rear, 
's  led  by  him  in  their  daily  explorations  for  food, 
cnd  especially  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  re- 
'lrning  for  repose  at  their  usual  place  of  spending 
he  night.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in 
lis  latter  respect,  turkeys  are  deficient  in  punc- 
'lality,  and  not  unfrequently  are  overtaken  by 
'ght  before  reaching  home.  If  so,  they  make  an 
'icampment  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
,£at  this  is  not  the  result  of  indifference  to  home, 
:  in  the  case  of  the  tipler  and  the  gambler,  so 
uch  as  to  a  defect  in  the  science  of  geometry,  not 
•membering  how  far  they  have  wandered  from  it, 
^  to  a  deficiency  of  astronomical  observation,  not 
..ving  observed  how  rapidly  time  had  sped. 
- 1  The  well  fed  male  turkey,  especially  if  rendered 
*)ial  by  a  numerous  family  of  female  attendants, 
i"a  very  important  character  about  the  homestead, 
ft  one  attracts  more  notice  than  his  lordship. 
!■>  one  is  more  tenacious  of  his  rights,  or  more 

•  nplacent  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  He  is  an 
^ginal  character  truly;  but  has  numerous  imita- 
t H;    The  incessant  pompous  display  of  his  plum- 

•  ;  has  ever  been  deemed  an  appropriate  counter- 
|'t  of  the  human  being  who  struts  and  seeks,  by 

0  ;ntatiou3  exhibitions  of  exterior  embellishment, 
b attract  attention  beyond  any  claims  founded  on 
irrinsic  merit.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  on 
-Ving  either  of  these  animals  of  the  masculine  gen- 

1  thus  struggling  for  the  ascendancy;  but  we 
■  •-).  rish  less  respect  for  the  one  in  broadcloth  than 

l:  prototype  in  feathers.  Indeed,  the  latter,  al- 
)-#ugh  not  celebrated  for  his  mental  endowments, 
-Besses  more  intelligence  than  is  usually  attri- 
l-^ed  to  him  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  representative 
*#ia  family,  occupies  no  inferior  rank  in  respecta- 
ii  y  or  the  elements  of  being  useful.  He  is  led 
,  ^.nstinct,  if  not  by  reason,  to  be  a  pattern  of  de- 
l  "tfon  to  the  safety  of  the  community  of  which  he 
i;.-l'ie  legitimate  head.  He  watches  over  the  tur- 
if'tf  chicks  with  the  assiduity  of  the  most  faithful 
^Miherd  when  guarding  his  flocks.  He  will  never 
pMK  them ;  and  is  apparently  unmindful  of  his 
wants,  so  long  as  they  require  his  watchful 
jiaW.  On  one  occasion  a  flock  of  forty  odd,  more 
$m  half-grown  young  turkeys,  with  the  old  ones, 
)ti'«^'  overtaken  by  night  before  reaching  home. 

consequence  was  they  roosted  on  the  fence 
i difljining  our  corn  field.    In  the  night,  eight  of  the 
tf'-M'g  brood  were  killed,  by  we  know  not  what, 
n  dropped  on  the  ground.    For  hours  in  the 
cl!,iWiing  the  living  ones  remained  on  the  spot 
r  cid  those  that  had  been  killed,  the  gobbler  and 
tt<?«iates  making  the  most  piteous  lamentation,  till 
*  ere  thus  drawn  thither.    For  a  long  period 
ftlwards,  they  were  not  seen  to  go  near  the  place 
f  jis  calamity;  but,  daily  went  in  an  opposite 
[iii'Htion,  which  previously  they  had  not  done. 
jiS  J  is  frequently  said  that  turkeys  are  very  stupid. 
i;  <(  ormerly  thought  so ;  but  on  being  more  ac- 
16  ted  with  them  have  become  somewhat  scep- 


tical in  regard  to  such  an  opinion.  If  they  possess 
naught  of  what  is  usually  termed  reason,  they  have 
a  kind  of  cunning  much  resembling  it.  The  hen 
turkeys  are  noted  for  stealing  away  their  nests ; 
and,  if  they  do  it,  no  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  the  place  of  concealment.  If  you  follow 
them,  the  probability  is,  should  they  perceive  your 
intentions,  they  will  lead  you  in  a  wrong  direction, 
or  will  wander  about  for  hours,  till  you  become 
wearied  out  and  leave  them,  when  they  will  imme- 
diately go  and  deposit  their  eggs.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  became  apparent,  that  a  favourite  hen  of 
ours,  daily  left  the  yard  by  flying  over  the  fence, 
to  visit  her  nest.  It  was  usually  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  being  absent  an 
hour  or  two,  would  return  and  join  the  flock.  Her 
direction  was  through  an  adjacent  wheat  field  in  a 
line  apparently  as  straight  as  could  be  drawn  by  a 
land  surveyor.  This  we  noticed  for  several  days 
in  succession.  Her  course  was  always  in  the  same 
beaten  track.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  stop, 
reach  upwards  her  head,  and  look  round,  to  see  if 
she  was  observed.  At  length  we  concluded  to  fol- 
low her,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  rods  or  so,  keeping 
behind  the  apple  trees;  but  after  a  while  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  us,  and  although  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  wheat  was  more  than  two  feet  in  height, 
she  turned  about  and  came  back  nearly  in  the 
same  path,  and  without  enabling  us  to  be  the  wiser 
for  our  labour.  This  we  did  several  times  with 
similar  results,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Those  whose  metaphysics  wi  1  not  allow  them  to 
credit  this  turkey  with  the  possession  of  reason, 
will  do  us  a  favour  by  telling  us  what  we  should 
call  it. 

When  they  are  setting,  though  in  concealment, 
unless  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  they  will 
daily,  or  once  in  two  days,  leave  their  nests,  and 
return  to  the  one  accustomed  to  feed  them,  if  to  be 
found,  asking  for  their  accustomed  allowance,  as 
plainly  as  close  and  continued  pursuit  and  beseech- 
ing looks  will  enable  them  to  do  so.  When  they 
receive  it,  their  departure  will  be  speedy ;  but,  if 
you  follow  them,  especially  in  the  early  period  of 
their  incubation,  they  will  be  likely  to  beguile  you 
as  they  had  previously  done. 

Turkeys,  too,  have  a  language  known  and  un- 
derstood among  themselves,  as  well  as  their  owners 
understand  written  language.  It  may  not  be  He- 
brew, or  Greek,  or  Dutch,  or  Esquimaux,  but  it 
answers  their  own  purpose.  It  cannot  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  Chinese,  the  whole  of  which 
cannot  be  learned  in  the  lifetime  of  man ;  but,  by 
it,  young  and  old  of  a  turkey  community  will  learn 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other  in  far 
less  time  than  small  children  in  an  infant  school 
will  learn  the  elements  of  our  vernacular  dialect. 
By  a  particular  word — to  them  it  is  a  word — or 
whistle,  or  sound  uttered  by  one  of  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  flock,  particularly  if  by  the  gobbler, 
should  there  be  fifty  of  them,  all  will  stop  feeding, 
and  look  up  to  learn  what  is  wanted.  This  will 
be  invariably  done,  if  the  old  gentleman  or  one  of 
the  old  ladies,  should  discover  a  hawk  a  mile  dis- 
tant in  the  air.  How  do  turkeys  know  the  charac- 
ter of  those  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  feathered 
races,  till  they  shall  have  experienced  their  ravages '! 
They  apparently  do  know  it  from  instinct.  Per- 
sons  wiser  than  ourselves  may  answer  the  question. 
We  cannot. 

We  feed  our  poultry  mostly  on  Indian  corn.  Two 
years  ago,  some  of  our  seed  corn  for  soiling  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  soaked,  and  was  left  in  the 
barrel,  became  a  little  mouldy.  One  morning  we 
took  a  peck  measure  partly  filled,  and  commenced 
scattering  it  on  the  ground  among  the  turkeys,  as 
we  had  frequently  done  before  with  dry  corn.  All 


as  usual  seemed  delighted  with  their  breakfast. 
There  was  a  complete  scramble  among  them,  old 
and  young,  apparently  to  see  who  would  get  most. 
All  at  once  the  gobbler  did  not  like  the  taste  of  it. 
He  suddenly  suspended  operations,  first  twisting 
his  head  half  way  round  to  take  a  more  careful 
view  of  it  with  his  right  eye,  then  the  other  way  to 
scrutinize  the  suspected  grain  with  the  left  eye. 
This  was  repeated  several  times  with  as  much  nai- 
vete as  the  school  boy  will  look  through  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass  to  observe  the  shadow  of  an  approach- 
ing eclipse  of  the  sun's  disc.  Quickly  his  gobbler- 
ship  became  satisfied  that  something  was  wrong 
about  the  corn ;  this  mould  might  be  poison  from 
the  apothecary  shop  for  aught  he  knew ;  it  might 
have  been  prepared  to  kill  the  villainous  rats,  and 
by  accident  given  to  the  honest  turkeys — possibly 
thought  he ;  at  any  rate  he  deemed  caution  a  pri- 
mary canon  in  his  code,  and  resolved  to  give  the 
alarm.  He  did  so  by  one  of  his  peculiar  sounds, 
or  words,  which  have  not  been  translated  into  the 
English  language,  holding  up  his  head,  and  look- 
ing as  wise  as  a  bronze  statue  of  Confucius.  Anon 
the  old  ladies,  like  other  old  ladies,  rarely  second 
and  ordinarily  in  advance  of  their  lords  temporal 
in  espying  mischief,  stopped  eating,  held  up  their 
heads,  and  repeated  the  same  signal  of  danger.  All 
then,  old  and  young,  stopped  eating,  and  held  up 
their  heads,  apparently  asking  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Gobbler  now  again  turned  his  head  this  way 
and  that  way,  first  to  inspect  the  corn  with  one 
eye  and  then  with  the  other,  for  them  to  see.  They 
all  did  the  same,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  bat- 
talion of  soldiers  will  go  through  Steuben's  Manual 
Exercise,  under  the  command  of  their  colonel.  In 
five  or  ten  minutes  they  all  disappeared,  without 
eating  another  atom.  Lucky  would  it  be  for  pa- 
rents, although  unlucky  for  doctors  and  grave-dig- 
gers, if  our  own  children  would  as  readily  give  heed 
to  our  cautions,  when  we  tell  them  not  to  eat  plum 
cake  and  sweet-meats. 

A  few  incidents  may  be  related  illustrative  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  gobbler  in  watching  over  the 
young  brood.  Our  own  practice  is  the  common 
one,  in  a  few  days  after  the  process  of  hatching  is 
completed,  to  put  the  hens  into  a  large  coop  or  pen, 
of  a  rod  or  two  in  extent,  with  one  side  at  least 
like  a  pale  fence,  to  admit  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
chicks  while  their  mothers,  naturally  great  gossips, 
are  restrained  from  long  peregrinations  too  toil- 
some and  hazardous  for  the  tender  offspring.  On 
the  outside  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pen,  the  gobbler  spends  his  days  in  becoming  assi- 
duities to  the  infant  family,  and  his  nights  in 
roosting  upon  it  or  close  by  it.  Quickly  does  it 
happen,  that  they  become  more  fond  of  his  society, 
than  of  their  pent  up  mothers.  As  soon  as  his 
supremacy  over  them  is  well  understood,  and 
their  strength  admits  of  it,  he  will  abduct  them, 
no  one  can  guess  how  far.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  faithfully  the  male  turkey,  when  thus  the  sole 
guardian  of  his  children,  will  seek  to  provide  them 
with  food,  and  to  protect  them  from  injury.  In 
the  night  and  in  stormy  weather  he  spreads  over 
them  his  broad  wings ;  and  if  a  hawk  is  seen,  the 
same  is  done  to  shelter  them  from  his  marauding 
descent  upon  them ;  if  they  have  become  too  large 
to  be  thus  sheltered,  they  collect  around  him  as 
close  as  possible,  while  his  gorgeous  crest  rises 
above  them,  not  more  captivating  and  alluring  to 
an  enemy  than  the  expressive  banner  which  floats 
in  the  breeze  over  the  well-mounted  and  strongly 
manned  fort. 

We  annex  the  following  anecdote  of  a  gobbler 
in  llhode  Island,  of  recent  occurrence,  not  very 
dissimilar  in  character  to  what  we  have  often  seen 
ourselves.    The  Providence  Post  is  voucher  for  the 
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facts.  It  appears  that  a  male  turkey  kept  in  1851 
on  the  farm  of  Paris  Mathewson,  in  Johnson,  re- 
solved on  a  revolution  in  turkeyism.  Accordingly, 
he  drove  from  the  nest  one  of  his  better  halves, 
•where  there  were  21  eggs,  and  performed  the  du- 
ties of  incubation  himself.   The  duties  were  so  well 
performed,  that  18  young  turkeys  duly  made  their 
appearance.    Nor  was  this  all.    He  became  so 
pleased  with  the  female  cares  of  domestic  life,  that 
he  spurned  all  interference  from  the  gentler  sex. 
When  his  own  brood  was  fairly  out  of  the  shell, 
and  finding  that  others  of  the  household  had  been 
occupied  in  the  same  labour,  so  that  there  were  in 
all  67  young  turkeys  to  be  taken  care  of,  he  deter- 
mined to  have  undivided  dominion  in  the  domestic" 
realms  of  turkeydom.    This  he  did  by  turning  the 
entire  female  fraternity  out  of  doors,  and  taking 
the  entire  care  of  the  nursery  upon  himself.  The 
Post  did  not  inform  the  reader  whether  this  was  a 
mere  freak  of  oddity  or  eccentricity,  or  was  designed 
to  test  the  philosophy  of  the  expurgated  members 
of  the  family,  who  might  have  had  a  convention 
in  regard  to  female  rights. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Thomas  Shillitue. 
Respecting  a  visit  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kilkenny,  Thomas  Shillitoe  says,  "  On  our  arrival 
at  the  house,  we  were  ordered  up  stairs,  where 
the  bishop  received  us  with  great  civility,  ushered 
us  into  a  room,  brought  me  a  chair,  placing  it 
opposite  to  a  sofa  on  which  he  took  his  seat.  My 
companions  taking  seats  also,  we  dropped  into  si- 
lence, which  I  broke  by  saying,  a  visit  had  been 
paid  to  the  drinking  houses  in  Kilkenny,  which  I 
supposed  he  had  been  acquainted  with,  to  which  he 
replied, '  Well.'  I  observed  that  in  performing  this 
visit,  my  fears  and  the  various  reports  I  had  heard, 
were  fully  confirmed,  that  the  laity  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  clergy  have  full  power  to  forgive  their  sins; 
adding,  the  people  may  be  so  deceived  as  to  believe 
the  priest  has  this  power ;  but  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  the  clergy  could  believe  it  them- 
selves. Therefore,  as  their  superior,  to  whom  the 
people  were  taught  to  look  up  lor  counsel,  1  desired 
he  would  seek  to  the  Almighty  for  help,  and  as  he 
valued  his  own  precious  soul,  as  ability  was  afforded 
him,  endeavour  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  man  unto  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  who  only 
can  forgive  sins;  otherwise  he  would  incur  a  load 
of  condemnation  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  when  the  deceiver  and  de- 
ceived would  be  all  one  in  the  sight  of  God,  whe- 
ther actively  or  passively  deceiving  the  people. 
That  at  times  when  considering  the  subject,  it  was 
my  belief  that  if  the  Almighty  had  one  vial  of 
wrath  more  powerful  than  another,  it  would  be 
poured  out  upon  those  who  thus  deceived  the  peo- 
ple. Here  I  closed  for  the  present.  He  manifested 
great  confusion,  shutting  his  eyes,  as  not  being  able 
to  look  mc  in  the  face.  A  pause  ensued,  and  af- 
ter a  while  lie  requested  leave  to  say  something,  to 
which  I  replied,  he  had  heard  me  without  inter- 
ruption, and  I  was  willing  to  hear  him  in  like  man- 
ner, lie  began  by  saying,  it  was  very  indecorous 
and  unchristian  in  me  to  come  to  his  house  a 
stranger  to  him.  and  from  another  land,  and  ad- 
dress him  in  such  a  maimer,  charging  him,  who  was 
a  man  of  BO  much  experience  in  the  church  0f  God 
with  being  a  deceiver,  saying,  surely  I  must  be  mis- 
taken. 1  told  him  it  was  in  love  to  his  soul,  and 
under  an  appreheusion  of  religious  duty.  lie  called 
upon  mc  to  produce  my  authority  for  my  mission. 
I  told  him  my  authority  was  in  my  own  heart.  He 
said  conversion  was  a  great  work,  and  he  was  not 
to  bo  converted  all  at  once.  I  queried  with  him, 
'Arc  not  the  people  thus  deceived  ?    Do  they  not 


believe  the  clergy  have  power  to  forgive  their  sins  ? 
Art  thou  endeavouring  to  undeceive  them  V  exhort- 
ing him  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  that  Divine 
help  which,  if  rightly  sought  after  by  him,  would  be 
extended,  whereby  ability  would  be  received  to 
undeceive  the  people — again  reminding  him  that 
the  deceiver  and  deceived  were  all  one  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  and  that  it  continued  my  firm  belief,  if 
the  Almighty  had  one  vial  of  his  wrath  more  pow- 
erful than  another,  it  would  be  poured  out  on 
those  who  thus  deceived  the  people,  whether  ac- 
tively or  passively  engaged  therein.  He  said  he 
believed  I  meant  well ;  and  that  he  commended  my 
principles,  but  he  could  not  say  he  thanked  me  for 
my  visit.  I  expected  at  times  he  would  have  turned 
me  out  of  the  room.  We  rose  from  our  seats  to 
take  our  leave,  when  the  bishop  clasped  my  hand, 
and  holding  it,  paused,  saying,  '  I  believe  I  may 
say  I  feel  thankful  for  it ;'  doubtless  meaning  the 
visit.  Requesting  us  to  take  some  refreshment,  he 
kindly  conducted  us  to  the  stairs  again,  and  we 
parted,  never  more  to  meet  on  this  side  eternity ; 
for  I  received  an  account  about  twelve  months  af- 
ter this  visit,  of  his  removal  by  death.  We  re- 
turned to  our  inn,  rejoicing;  I,  under  a  sense  of 
faithfulness,  in  co-operating  with  the  help  merer 
fully  vouchsafed  to  deliver  what  to  me  appeared  to 
be  the  whole  counsel  of  my  divine  Master,  and  my 
companions,  that  I  was  helped  to  get  through  to 
my  own  relief." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mischief  at- 
tends the  false  belief  that  the  priests  can  absolve 
their  hearers  of  sin.  Instead  of  lessening  crime,  it 
must  encourage  it,  and  remove  the  belief  of  future 
punishment ;  and  induce  a  total  disrespect  for  the 
truth  of  religion — especially  if  they  think  they  can 
be  released  from  sin  by  paying  for  it. 


Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. — Our  readers  know 
that  we  have  printed  in  the  Telegraph  much  in  be- 
half of  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  as  a  crop 
by  our  farmers,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  found 
when  its  culture  was  understood,  to  be  as  profi 
table,  or  a  little  more  so,  than  the  same  ground 
could  be  occupied  with  anything  else.  Beside,  it 
cau  be  raised  upon  spots  on  the  farm  almost  or 
quite  unfit  for  any  other  crop.  At  any  rate  there 
is  not  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  perhaps  in  the  State, 
on  which  could  not  be  found  a  spot  where  the 
cranberry  could  be  cultivated  successfully.  At  the 
last  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  the  Bucks  County 
Society,  we  saw  the  finest  cranberries  that  ever  met 
our  eye,  which  the  producer  informed  us  were  from 
ujdand  cultivation. 

The  following  article  from  the  Granite  State 
Farmer,  refers  to  lowland  cultivation,  and  contains 
many  capital  hints,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
farmers,  which  we  hope  it  will  receive. —  Telegraph, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry. — It  is  pas 
sing  strange  that  so  much  is  said,  and  so  much 
time  and  money  spent  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
in  general,  and  so  little  said  and  done  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  and  healthful  berry. 
But  few  appreciate  the  worth  of  this  "little  sour 
thing,''  or  we  should  see  every  farmer  forthwith 
dedicating  a  small  patch  of  his  big  farm  to  its 
growth.  Some  object  to  it  because  of  its  exceeding 
tartness,  especially  when  sugar  is  so  high  as  at  the 
present  time.  But  let  us  take  courage ;  the  sugar 
cane  will  yet  be  raised  by  every  farmer,  and  sugar 
will  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the 
present  price  of  sweets.  I  think  the  subject  of  rais- 
ing cranberries  and  of  the  sugar  cane,  will  go  hand 
in  hand,  or  ought  to,  at  least. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  how  cheaply 
cranberries  can  be  raised,  and  how  long  they  can 


be  kept  fresh  and  nice,  with  but  little  waste, 
venture  the  assertion  that  they  may  be  raised  a 
a  cost  not  above  good  Baldwin  apples ;  yet  the; 
bring  three  times  as  much.    They  may  be  kept  ii 
a  vessel  of  water,  by  changing  it  now  and  ther 
the  year  round.    They  should  be  kept  in  a  coc 
cellar,  and  not  allowed  to  freeze.    But  the  point  t 
me  at  first  is,  how  to  raise  them,  and  let  th 
keeping  of  them  be  of  secondary  importance.  Hav 
ing  had  a  little  experience  in  the  matter,  I  ventui 
to  write  it  out.    When  the  farm  upon  which  I  no' 
live  was  purchased  by  my  father,  there  existed  uj 
on  it  a  shallow  reservoir,  containing  about  one  acr. 
It  was  full  of  eels,  pouts,  blood  suckers,  and  frogi 
and  many  a  spree  did  the  boys  have  "pouting,! 
from  a  large  rock  on  one  side,  and  near  a  "det 
hole." — Subsequently  the  water  was  allowed  ij 
run  off,  and  it  soon  gave  signs  of  vegetation.  Swe> 
flag  and  willows  predominated.   In  the  fall  of  1 84 
I  took  the  liberty  of  trying  an  experiment  on  tl 
old  frog  pond.   Many  an  incredulous  smile  play< 
over  the  faces  of  my  neighbours  as  they  passed  1 
and  beheld  me  plunging  about  in  the  mud,  tearii 
up  willows  and  pulling  up  sweet  flag  turf.    I  w 
then  young,  and  they  called  it  one  of  my  notioi 
I  remember  of  receiving  encouragement  only 
one  man, — an  old  gray  headed  farmer — he  said 
me,  "go  on;  it  will  be  worth  more  than  railro: 
stock !"  I  did  go  on,  and  spent  some  §15  in  wo 
and  fencing,  eight  years  ago  this  fall,  and  fifty  d 
lars  would  not  buy  the  crop  I  have  taken  from 
vines  this  year.    Last  year  I  had  some  eight 
ten  bushels ;  I  sold  them  for  $4  per  bushel.  0 
year  ago  last  spring  I  raked  over  four  bushels,  a 
got  $4.25  per  bushel.    Two  years  ago  this  fall 
raked  three  bushels,  and  sold  them  for  S3  per  t 
shel. — Putting  the  income  of  the  last  three  ye 
together,  the  amount  will  not  fall  short  of  Sl( 
Readers  of  this  article  will  ask  perhaps,  ca 
we  go  and  do  likewise  ?    You  can,  and  do  e^ 
better,  provided  you  begin  right. — "  How  is  thai 
you  will  ask.   Get  rid  of  the  grass  on  any  wet  & 
either  by  plowing  deep,  or  taking  off  the  turf ; 
your  vines,  two  or  three  roots  in  a  hill,  three  f 
apart  each  way.    If  you  can  get"  it  within  hal  l 
mile,  cover  the  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep  w 
sand,  leaving  the  vines  sticking  through  and  ah 
it. — If  you  can  flow  it  in  water,  do  so,  and  il 
will  flow  over  in  summer,  during  heavy  rains, 
much  the  better.   Let  no  stagnant  water  be  allo\l 
to  stand  about  the  vines.    If  no  sand  can  be  c 
veniently  had,  let  them  take  their  chance,  i 
they  will  set  well  and  get  the  advantage  of 
grasses,  but  not  so  readily  as  if  sand  were  put 
The  variety  should  be  considered,  the  large  roilL 
berry  being  far  the  best;  I  would  not  take 
other  as  a  gift. 

The  best  method  of  getting  the  roots  is  to 
a  common  dung  hook.  Strike  the  hook  into 
roots,  pull  out  a  turf;  a  little  way  from  this  t 
out  another;  thus  you  may  get  your  vines,! 
benefit  wrhat  you  leave  by  thinning.  The  bunc 
of  roots  taken  out  in  this  way  will  make  some  ei 
or  ten  hills  each. 

Some  are  trying  the  experiment  of  mowing 
vines,  running  them  through  a  hay-cutter,  and  t 
sowing  them  as  you  would  grain,  and  harro 
rake  them  in.  It  is  asserted  that  each  joint  in 
vine  will  produce  a  new  vine.  I  am  inclinet 
think  this  will  do  on  vjery  wet  soil,  but  the  otb 
the  more  certain  method. — Z.  Breed,  Ware,  Nk^ 

None  has  any  proper  knowledge  of  God,  ui  i 
he  inwardly  uorsltijjs  Him. — £cnso7i. 

 **   jj'l* 

Spiritual  growth  consists  most  in  the  growl*,, 

the  root,  which  is  out  of  sight. 
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For  «  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  188.) 
SUSANNA  MORRIS. 

ft  On  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month  [1730,]  I 
embarked  a  second  time  for  Ireland.    In  six  days 
'  we  arrived  at  Holy  Head,  near  Belfast,  and  tra- 
'■  veiled  from  thence  to  Newtown,  where  we  had  two 
<  meetings,  mostly  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
!  Lord  oar  God  favoured  us  largely  with  his  good 
f  presence  in  the  times  of  our  waiting  on  him ;  to  his 
own  praise,  I  desire  to  speak  it — for  He  alone  is 
worthy,  yea  for  evermore,  saith  my  soul !" 
'      Of  being  at  Dublin,  she  writes  : — "  In  that  city 
I  a  concern  fell  on  me  to  visit  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies— and  also  at  Edenderry.    I  may  truly  say, 
\  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  he  helped  me  in  the  good 

■  work.  I  think  that  the  service  of  visiting  after  a 
godly  sort  is  very  beneficial  in  promoting  true 
Christianity,  as  worldly  and  profane  visits  beget 
ungodliness  and  corrupt  ways.    I  stayed  about 

1  three  weeks  in  Dublin  waiting  for  a  passage  to 
England,  and  in  that  time  had  very  close  work, 
both  in  meetings  and  in  visiting  many  Friends' 
families.    It  was  chiefly  to  the  widows.    I  have 
'  cause  to  think  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  that  he 
'■  delights  in  it,  when  it  is  done  in  his  fear,  and  in 
I  the  innocency  of  his  Truth.    We  left  Dublin  in 
W  good  unity  with  Friends,  and  with  sweet  peace  in 
I  my  bosom.    I  embarked  this  second  time  for  Eng- 
lland  the  first  day  of  the  First  month  [1731,]  and 
w  on  the  second  we  arrived  at  Whitehaven,  having  a 

*  pleasant  passage.    Then  my  mind  began  to  go  a 

■  little  too  fast  homeward.    I  was  ready  to  say  in 

•  my  heart,  '  0  let  me  go  home,  if  I  must  come  back 
'■again.'  It  was  not  good  for  me  to  think  so ;  there- 
fore let  none  that  would  do  the  best  they  can,  take 
■example  in  this." 

W  She  was  busily  occupied  in  religious  service  in 
■Cumberland,  Lancashire  and  London,  and  after 
l  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  latter  place, 
■took  passage  from  thence,  Fourth  mo.  27th,  1731, 
»in  the  snow  Lovely  Hannah,  bound  for  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  John  Wilcox  was  master.  On  this 
•voyage  they  had  one  great  storm,  in  which  her 
:Bbowsprit  was  broken,  and  they  were  in  apparent 
jfcanger  of  being  lost.  After  a  tedious  passage  of 
Aiearly  eleven  weeks,  she  landed  in  Philadelphia 
i-lbn  the  12th  of  the  Seventh  month. 

She  says  : — "  I  took  shipping  with  John  Rich- 
imrdson,  who  was  drawn  from  home  to  visit  Friends 
:&nd  others  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  again  with 
:  Aweet  peace  in  my  bosom  to  Philadelphia,  being 
;ifcway  on  that  visit  for  Truth's  service  three  years 
■lacking  two  months.  Now,  saith  my  soul,  the 
!t*iOrd  our  G-od  is  worthy  of  everlasting  praises, 
iufllhat  has  been  pleased  so  to  favour  a  poor  worm, 
itos  to  bring  her  in  safety  to  her  outward  home 
t»gain." 

\:W  After  a  few  days  at  home  with  her  family,  Sus- 
anna Morris  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 

I^early  Meeting.  In  the  meeting  of  Ministers, 
,rj#eld  Seventh  mo.  20th,  she  gave  some  account  of 
t<>er  visits,  and  produced  certificates  of  unity  and 
iifwllowship  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  dated 
>  fb  the  years  1729  and  1730. 
:<M  On  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  1732,  she  was 
^liberated  by  her  Monthly  meeting  for  service  on 
■cljong  Island.    This  appears  to  have  occupied  her 

IJ  r  a  month  or  two,  for  she  did  not  produce  to  her 
I;  v Monthly  meeting  the  certificate  of  the  unity  of 

Ijriends  at  Flushing  with  her  gospel  labours  among 
,iem  until  the  Ninth  month.    She  now,  for  a  sea- 
,n-.*tn,  was  mostly  at  home.    At  this  period  John 
riffith  resided  for  a  time  in  her  family.  John 


says,  "  I  once  made  my  home  at  her  house,  in- 
duced thereto  by  an  expectation  of  receiving  help 
by  her  good  company  and  example,  in  my  religious 
progress ;  in  which  I  was  not  disappointed.  She 
was  indeed  a  safe  way-mark,  as  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve, in  every  point  of  view ;  and  I  thought  as 
much  refined  from  dross,  as  any  I  ever  knew.  Her 
constant  dwelling  seemed  to  be  nearer  the  fountain 
of  good  than  most,  and  therefore  her  services  in 
public  meetings,  as  well  as  in  a  more  private  way 
of  visiting  families,  for  which  she  had  an  excellent 
gift,  were  always  fresh  and  living,  as  far  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  or  understood  by  the  account  of  others." 
"  I  was  willing  to  [give]  a  short  account  of  her 
from  my  own  knowledge,  in  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  comfort  I  received  from  her  gospel 
labours,  as  well  as  her  truly  sympathizing  Christian 
care  over  me,  when  young  both  in  years  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  when,  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  entered 
upon  the  awful  and  weighty  work  of  the  ministry. 
I  found  her  indeed  a  nursing  mother  in  Israel,  yet 
with  true  judgment,  making  proper  distinctions,  so 
as  not  to  encourage  a  false  birth — she  having  at- 
tained to  deep  experience,  by  the  things  that  she 
suffered,  and  being  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
could  speak  a  word  in  season  to  those  that  were 
weary.  She  was  eminently  gifted  for  comforting 
the  mourners  in  Zion.  0  how  have  I  known  her 
ministry  flow  like  heavenly  oil  into  the  wounded 
soul,  and  her  speech  to  distil  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  thirsty,  parched  ground." 

During  this  period,  (part  of  1732-3-4,)  a  very 
remarkable  visitation  was  extended  throughout  the 
meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  About 
one  hundred  came  forth  in  the  ministry.  Of  these 
ten  were  members  of  the  particular  meeting  of 
Abington,  to  which  Susanna  Morris  then  belonged. 
No  wonder  then,  that  she  felt  more  than  usually 
bound  to  tarry  at  home.  To  feel  with  them  and 
for  them,  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  to  cau- 
tion them  in  their  mis-steps.  The  burden  which 
falls  upon  the  rightly  exercised  who  are  zealous 
for  the  Lord's  cause,  anxious  to  help  the  babes  in 
Christ,  and  yet  conscious  that  the  mistakes,  and 
over-zeal  of  some  goodly  young  ministers,  do  often 
give  occasion  of  reproach  to  the  Truth,  is  very 
great.  Of  the  young  ministers  who  at  that  time 
came  forth  at  Abington,  all  did  not  prosper.  Some, 
as  John  Griffith,  became  of  extensive  service  in  the 
Church  of  Christ, — some  in  more  limited  spheres 
of  action,  were  useful  in  their  day,  and  some  were 
soon  lost  sight  of.  Expanding  in  words,  beyond 
the  life  and  power,  is  the  failing  of  some  young 
ministers,  and  it  is  quickly  followed  by  religious 
declension  ;  self-sufficiency  is  the  fault  of  another 
class,  who,  believing  that  they  have  felt  the  hea- 
venly putting  forth,  are  not  willing  to  give  place  to 
the  counsel  or  reproofs  of  others,  but  will  judge 
for  themselves,  let  others  feel  as  they  may  about 
their  services ;  these  are  treading  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  which  few  who  stand  on  ever  descend 
in  safety. 

On  the  29th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1734,  Susanna 
Morris  and  her  sister  Hannah  Hurford  laid  before 
Abington  a  concern  to  visit  the  churches  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Carolina.  On  this  journey,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  unusual 
hardships,  but  her  labour  and  that  of  her  sister 
appears  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  those 
visited.  They  brought  home  with  them  returning 
certificates  of  unity  from  Little  River  and  Nance- 
mond,  which  they  laid  before  their  Friends  at 
home  Tenth  mo.  30th. 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1738,  she  informed  her 
Friends  of  the  Monthly  meeting  that  her  mind 
was  engaged  with  a  weighty  prospect  of  visiting 
England  again,  going  by  way  of  Barbadoes.  The 


sympathy  and  unity  of  the  meeting  was  expressed, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  certificate  was  asked 
for  by  her  in  the  superior  meetings.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  she  felt  the  time  had  not  fully 
come,  and  that  she  must  bear  the  burden  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  prospect  some  time  longer. 

Morris  Morris  and  wife,  believing  that  their 
Master  required  their  services  in  the  newly-settled 
meeting  at  Richland,  then  a  branch  of  Gwynnedd 
meeting,  removed  there  in  1741,  taking  a  certificate 
of  membership  dated  Seventh  mo.  28th  of  that 
year.  In  the  next  month  with  her  beloved  Friend 
Elizabeth  Morgan  she  attended  Choptank  Yearly 
meeting,  and  in  the  next  year  [1742]  with  her 
sister  Hannah  Hurford  she  visited  some  of  the 
meetings  in  New  England,  where  on  the  23d  of  the 
Sixth  month  they  attended  a  meeting  at  South 
Kingston  with  John  Churchman. 

The  exercise  on  the  mind  of  Susanna  Morris 
respecting  England  still  continued,  and  believing 
that  the  full  time  had  come,  she  in  1744  opened 
her  concern  to  the  Monthly  meeting  at  Richland. 
A  certificate  was  granted  her  of  the  unity  and 
sympathy  of  Friends  of  that  meeting,  and  her 
Friend  Elizabeth  Morgan,  having  obtained  like 
credentials  from  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting,  they 
spread  their  concern  before  the  Yearly  meeting  of 
the  Ministers  and  Elders  held  Seventh  mo.  15th, 
of  that  year.  Having  the  unity  of  this  body,  with 
their  concern  manifested  by  indorsements  on  their 
certificates,  they  prepared  for  their  departure,  tak- 
ing passage  in  the  snow  Philadelphia  Galley,  John 
Houghton,  master,  bound  for  London,  which  sailed 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  that  month. 

Susanna  thus  writes  of  this  voyage  and  visit : — 
"  It  pleased  my  good  and  heavenly  Father  to  send 
me  over  the  great  ocean,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  my  age,  in  the  year  1744,  and  my  companion 
was  Elizabeth  Morgan  We  embarked  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Galley,  bound  for  London,  north  about 
Scotland ;  but  by  reason  of  contrary  winds,  were 
safely  put  into  Derry  harbour,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  having  had  ten  weeks'  passage,  wanting  two 
days.  The  people  were  kind  to  us  for  our  money, 
and  we  had  a  comfortable  meeting  with  the  Pres- 
byterians about  two  miles  from  the  city.  From 
thence  we  went  with  two  orderly  men,  who,  for 
hire,  carried  us  with  our  clothes  on  horseback  be- 
hind them  to  Colerain,  where  our  good  Master 
owned  us  with  a  good  measure  of  his  spirit,  to 
speak  a  little  for  his  honour ;  for  truly  He  above 
all  is  to  be  honoured  forever.  We  visited  through 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  many 
times  where  the  Lord's  living  presence  was  met 
with,  my  heart  has  been  more  gladdened  than  with 
the  increase  of  outward  things." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Effect  of  Light  on  Vegetation. — That  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the 
specific  action  of  his  rays  on  the  chemical  functions 
of  the  leaf,  is  shown  by  some  interesting  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Arndt,  of  England,  on  the  ef- 
fect of  rays  of  light  of  different  colours  on  the 
growing  plant.  He  sowed  cress  seed,  and  exposed 
the  different  portions  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
were  germinating,  to  the  action  of  the  red,  yellow, 
green  and  blue  rays,  which  were  transmitted  by 
equal  thicknesses  of  solutions  of  these  several  colors. 
After  ten  days,  there  was,  under  the  blue  fluid,  a 
crop  of  cress  of  as  bright  a  green  as  any  which 
grew  in  full  light,  and  far  more  abundant.  The 
crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  unhealthy  colour.  The  red  and  blue  bot- 
tles being  afterwards  mutually  transferred,  the  crop 
formerly  beneath  the  blue,  in  a  few  days  appeared 
blighted,  while  on  the  patch  previously  exposed  to 
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the  red,  some  additional  plants  sprung  up.  From 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  cheap  blue  glass  be  employed  for 
glazing  hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c,  instead  of 
the  kind  now  in  common  use. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 

The  Mediterranean. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 

The  volume  of  Admiral  Smyth  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  various  merits,  which  we  fully  appre- 
ciate. As  a  writer,  he  is  chargeable,  perhaps, 
with  some  little  eccentricities  of  style;  but  he 
brings  to  his  subject  great  nautical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  much  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  the 
results  of  an  active  personal  survey  of  many  coasts 
of  this  sea ;  and  of  some,  especially  on  the  African 
side,  before  imperfectly  known. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
these  days  has  begotten  a  certain  indifference  to 
its  peculiarities  and  grandeur.  Looking  to  physi- 
cal features  only,  it  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
ocean-inlet  or  midland  sea  in  the  world  ;  pene- 
trating further  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  than 
any  other,  and  more  strangely  broken  and  diversi- 
fied in  its  outline  by  gulfs,  straits,  islands,  and  in- 
ner seas.  Mere  verbal  description  does  little  to- 
wards illustration  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  map 
or  globe  must  be  before  the  eye,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean be  looked  at  simply  and  singly  in  its  boun- 
daries and  dimensions;  putting  aside  all  local  as- 
sociations which  may  disturb  such  general  view. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  singular  and  curious  is 
the  configuration  of  this  vast  basin ;  how  deeply  its 
gulfs  run  into  the  lauds  which  surround  it ;  and 
how  closely  they  approach  at  its  eastern  end  those 
other  deep  inlets  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf, 
which  have  their  connection  with  the  oceans  of  an- 
other hemisphere.  The  eye,  cast  over  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  will  see  nothing  equal  or  comparable 
to  it  in  these  physical  peculiarities. 

We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  some  present  proofs 
of  these  remote  events  (whether  slow  or  paroxymal 
in  kind)  in  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  which 
still  so  singularly  affect  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Meanwhile,  a  superficial  view  will  show 
us  this  sea  exchanging  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic  at  one  extremity  ;  at  the  other,  nearly 
2000  miles  distant,  dissevered  but  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  divides  Europe  from  Africa,  physically 
and  socially  the  two  most  dissimilar  portions  of  the 
globe, — the  " discordatdi  lili"  as  Dante  calls  them, 
in  the  very  passage  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
The  continent  of  Asia  closes  its  eastern  extremity; 
and  the  Asiatic  Hue  of  coast,  including  that  of  the 
Ulack  Sea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  inner 
basin,  is  not  less  than  2300  miles  in  length.  The 
t'lhil  circumference  of  the  Mediterranean,  follow- 
in.'  the  lino  of  its  great  gulfs,  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  18,000  miles;  its  area,  including  the 
Mark  sea,  MM  tht  Beu  of  Azof  and  Marmora,  is 
stated  at  1,1  l't. J -7  -.juare  statute-miles,  by  Ad- 
miral Smyth.  There  are  magnificent  dimensions  ; 
and  rendered  more  striking  by  its  profound  depth, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  and  by  the  lofty 
inountain-chaiiw  which  form  its  coasts,  or  rise  as' 
islands  from  amidst  its  waters. 

The  name  of  the  Mediterranean  does  not  belong 
to  the  ancient  history  of  this  sea,  and  is  not  found 
in  the  earlier  geographers,  either  of  (i recce  or 
Home.  To  the  people  of  Palestine  it  was  empha- 
tically "  The  Sea,"  or  "  The  Great  Sea."  To  the 
lireeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  Sea  within  the 
Columns,  the  Mare  internum;  Nostrum  mare ;  j 
or  still  more  frequently  described  in  history  and 


poetry  under  the  various  local  names  derived  from 
adjoining  people  or  coasts.  The  word  Mediterra 
nean  is  not  found,  we  believe,  before  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  appropriate  though  it  be  in  the  way 
of  a  general  description.  Other  names  of  common 
currency  may  still  be  found  among  the  motley  tra- 
ders in  this  sea — but  they  are  not  recognized  in 
our  maps — and  it  is  not  needful  to  enumerate  them. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  its  great 
natural  divisions,  as  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago, 
&c,  are  necessary  in  themselves,  and  sanctioned  by 
long  and  familiar  historical  use. 

These  divisions  are  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  Mediterranean.  As 
many  as  seven  have  been  suggested  and  defined ; 
but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  denoting  one, 
which  is  instantly  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  breaking 
the  sea  into  two  great,  though  unequal,  basins ; 
and  not  less  strikingly  marked  by  certain  natural 
features,  which  coincide  with,  and  illustrate,  the 
simple  geographical  fact.  This  is  the  partition 
made  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Italy,  the  island  of 
Sicily,  and  the  projection  of  the  African  continent 
at  Cape  Bon ;  leaving  a  passage  barely  eighty  miles 
in  width  between  the  western  and  eastern  basins  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fact  thus  obvious  to  the 
eye  is  physically  expressed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  stretching  along  Italy  to  its  very 
extremity,  and  re-appearing  in  the  Neptunian 
Mountains  of  Sicily  ;  and  yet  further  by  a  bar  or 
line  of  shallow  sea,  occupying  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Africa,  and  separating  the  profound 
depths  which  lie  on  each  side  of  this  submarine 
ridge.  Though  a  part  of  the  line  be  thus  sub- 
merged here,  as  well  as  in  the  narrower  breach 
forming  the  Strait  of  Messina,  the  physical  fact  is 
even  rendered  more  striking  by  this  submergence ; 
and  brought  more  closely  into  relation  with  those 
geological  changes  which  have  moulded  the  earth's 
surface  into  its  present  shape  and  aspects.  And 
that  great  subterranean  forces  have  been  at  work 
in  this  barrier-line,  we  have  further  evidence, 
equally  curious  and  instructive,  in  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  living  as  well  as  extinct,  which  are 
notable  throughout  its  whole  extent ; — not  unin- 
teiruptibly,  indeed,  but  so  connected  in  course  and 
direction  as  to  give  them  an  evident  relation  to  a 
common  physical  cause.  At  the  northern  end  of 
this  line  we  find  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills  ;  amidst  which,  in  the  village  of  Arqua, 
stands  the  secluded  tomb  of  Petrarch.  Coming 
southwards  a  long  tract  of  extinct  volcauic  forma- 
tions stretches  through  the  Roman  States  ;  and  yet 
further  south,  the  region  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Cam- 
pi  Flegrei,  wonderful  in  its  present  phenomena,  not 
less  so  in  those  aspects  which  belong  to  ages  before 
any  known  history.  Following  our  line  further, 
we  come  to  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari  isles,  still 
emitting  flames  and  volcanic  vapors,  as  they  are 
recorded  to  have  done  more  than  2000  years  ago. 
Yet  further  south,  but  within  sight  of  these  isles, 
rises  the  mighty  cone  of  Etua,  circled  round  by  a 
vast  girdle  of  lavas  and  other  volcanic  rocks — the 
theme  of  mBgnifiofillt  poetry  to  Homer  and  Pindar; 
and  in  the  series  and  succession  of  these  rocks  giv- 
ing record  of  ages  far  anterior  to  any  poetry  on 
earth.  The  line  of  subterranean  fire  we  are  trac- 
ing has  still  another  attestation  in  an  event  of  our 
own  days.  In  1831  a  volcano  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  the  mid-sea  between  Sicily  and  Africa;  burning 
for  several  weeks,  and  throwing  up  an  isle  or  crater- 
cone  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  which  had  scarcely  been 
named  before  it  was  again  lost  by  subsidence  be- 
neath the  sea,  leaving  only  a  shoal  bank  to  attest 
tlii-  strange  smbmarine  breach  in  the  earth's  crust, 
which  thus  miugled  fire  and  water  in  one  common 
action. 
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These  details  illustrate  that  new  science  of 
Physical  Geography  which  has  already  added  so 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  inhabit, 
and  which  gives  such  certain  and  ample  promise  to 
future  research.  The  same  principle  of  illustration 
may  still  be  kept  in  view,  for  the  physical  history 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  in  every  part  singularly 
blended  with  the  history  of  the  nations  which  have 
successively  had  dominion  on  its  shores,  and  with 
the  arts,  literature  and  social  usages  which  have 
ever  rendered  remarkable  this  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  philosopher, 
that  human  culture  and  civilisation  have  generally 
clung  to  countries  brought  into  proximity  and  fa- 
cility of  intercourse  by  inland  seas  and  deeply- 
indented  coasts.  Admitting  the  reality  of  this 
view,  the  Mediterranean  may  be  cited  as  the  hap- 
piest illustration  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  sense  its 
strangely  irregular  northern  coasts  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  unbroken  and  riverless  line  if 
of  the  African  shores  from  Morocco  to  the  mouth  * 
of  the  Nile.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  indeed,  grew  j"*' 
into  grandeur  on  this  less  favoured  coast.  Butlp 
Egypt  rested  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  while 
Carthage,  of  Phoenician  origin,  held  its  dominion 
less  in  Africa  than  as  a  naval  power,  frequenting 
or  subduing  the  European  coasts  and  islands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  mere  technical  geo- 
graphy to  enumerate  the  several  chains  or  groups 
of  mountains  which  encircle  and  define  this  inland 
sea — the  Sierra  Nevada — the  long  African  chain 
of  Atlas — the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines— 
the  mountain  ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic — the  great  group  of  Greece — the  vast 
chains  of  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  of  Libanus,  all 
closely  pertaining  to  its  physical  geography.  We| 
might  name  Parnassus,  Pindus,  Olympus,  Pelionj 
and  Ossa,  Hymettus,  GSta,  Athos,  Etna,  and  a 
hundred  other  mountains  familiar  to  classical  me-| 
mory,  which  either  rise  from  the  waters  of  the! 
Mediterranean  or  are  more  distantly  seen  in  coast-j 
ing  its  shores.    But,  without  pausing  upon  these, L 
or  illustrating  them  by  the  endless  quotations  which 
will  crowd  on  the  recollection  of  the  scholar,  we 
may  remark  that  no  sea  exhibits  so  wonderful  a  j( 
continuity  of  lofty  and  precipitous  coast  as  the) 
Mediterranean.    With  the  exception  of  the  north-, 
ern  shore  of  Africa,  from  near  Tunis  to  the  border 
of  Syria,  and  a  few  more  limited  portions  of  coast' j  4\ 
in  other  parts,  we  find  generally  around  this  vasl 
circuit  a  bold  mountain-frontage  to  the  waters: 
magnificently  exemplified  in  the  Corniche  an<|  fit 
whole  line  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Arno;  int»l|«« 
African  coast  from  Algiers  to  Bona ;  in  the  shore: 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria ;  and  yet  mor< 
in  the  grand  range  of  mountains  traversing  th< 
ancient  monarchy  of  Mithridates,  and  forming  foi 
many  hundred  miles  the  precipitous  southern  boun 
dary  of  the  Black  Sea.    Many  portions  of  thesi 
Mediterranean  coasts  make  their  first  swell  fron 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  will 
mountains  behind  them  more  than  doubling  tlii 
elevation. 

(To  ho  continued.) 

T/ie  Slate  Trade. — The  manufacture  of  school' i 
slates,  black  boards,  roof  slates,  and  mantel  pieceiji1* 
by  the  Lehigh  Slate  Company,  of  this  State,  hall1 
become  an  important  branch  of  trade  to  PhiladeraN 
phia.    At  the  agency  of  the  company,  in  Straw' 
berry  street,  a  number  of  specimens  of  marbleize'p 
slate  may  be  seen,  some  of  which  equal  marble  fd  ' 
beauty  of  colour  and  polish.    The  slate  is  obtaine1  K 
from  the  quarries  at  Slatington,  near  Bethleben  m 
where  some  three  hundred  men  are  employed  I  • 
prepare  the  rough  products  of  the  quarry  for  ma  * 
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:et.  The  slabs  are  taken  out  in  sizes  ranging 
rom  twenty  to  thirty  square  feet,  and  then  cut  up 
n  sizes  for  bureau  tops,  mantels,  counters,  &c.  The 
ilate,  after  being  ground  smooth,  is  painted  with 
he  various  colours  desired,  and  then  placed  in  an 
>ven  and  baked  until  the  colours  become  perfectly 
mpregnated  with  the  slate.  It  is  then  polished  to 
he  highest  degree,  which  brings  out  the  colours 
strongly.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  the  marble,  and  costs  only  about 
me  half  of  that  article.  Though  this  art  of  beau- 
ifying  slate  has  only  been  in  operation  in  this  State 
•ome  six  or  ten  months,  it  is  very  extensively  known, 
ind  in  a  great  measure,  has  superseded  marble 
'or  mantels,  &c. — Ledger. 


tot  "  The  Friend.1 

It  is  not  known  to  me  who  is  the  author  of  the 
ittle  article  in  last  week's  "  Friend,"  headed  "Go- 
jng  to  School,"  but  I  am  bold  to  say  that  I  was 
me  of  those  happy  children,  and  if  a  little  space 
:ould  be  afforded  for  the  following  few  words, 
;hould  they  not  be  objectionable,  as  a  sequel  to 
ihat  article,  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the  wri- 
ter. If  not  thought  best  to  insert  them,  please  for- 
ward them  to  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned 
ketch. 

"  GOING  TO  SCHOOL." 
I  But  those  happy  children  did  not  all  belong  to 

•  ;  rassfield  ;  some  were  there  from  the  hot  and  dusty 
bmmer  city,  drinking  in  health  and  happiness 

<om  the  pure  country  air,  and  the  pure  country 
iindness,  and  laying  the  foundations,  in  one  at 
Bast,  of  a  life-long  love  of  rural  life  that  has 
'er  been  a  purest  spring  of  happiness, 
c  And  a  still  more  native  place  is  quiet  Grassfield 
I  those  stranger  children,  than  will  ever  be  the 
feat  city,  in  whose  heart  they  were  born.  In 
feir  name,  then,  I  thank  the  author  of  "  Going 

*  School,"  for  the  beautiful  memories  awakened 
fresh  by  the  vivid  descriptions  of  that  simple 
I'etch ;  hoping  and  trusting  that  the  renewed 
famings  for  the  innocence  of  those  childish  hours 
lay  yet  be  realized  in  that  day  when  we  are  ena- 
Wid  again  to  become  as  little  children,  for  His 
he.  S. 
jfeamilton,  Second  mo.  22d,  1858. 

.^Unsophisticated  Honesty. — In  these  days  of 
jBudulent  over-reaching  of  creditors,  and  dishonor- 
able shifts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  honest  debts,  it 
^■refreshing  to  hear  of  men  who  value  honesty 
.love  all  price,  and  need  no  legal  pressure  to  en- 
fiBce  their  adherence  to  the  path  of  integrity.  An 
riltly  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  gives  the  fol- 
r'lring  anecdote  of  the  business  transaction  of  a 
[pie  of  Dutchmen.  If  men  more  accustomed  to 
laws  which  govern  the  business  world  had  an 
.)  ^al  share  of  rectitude,  we  might  hope  for  early 
ef  from  monetary  embarrassments. 

|    V  THE  DUTCHMAN  GAVE  A  PROMISSORY  NOTE, 
r    |?here  were  two  early  settlers  in  the  western  part 
• '  'ennsylvania,  whose  names  were  Peter  and  John, 
er  had  increased  the  size  of  his  farm  by  annex- 
to  it  a  small  tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  he 
:ed  about  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  which 
necessary  to  pay  for  his  new  acquisition.  He 
id  upon  his  neighbour  John  to  borrow  the 
'Unt.   John  consented  at  once,  and,  poing  into 
;her  room,  he  brought  out  an  old  bread  basket, 
counted  down  the  desired  number  of  dollars, 
then  the  two  sat  down  to  two  large  earthen 
8  of  cider,  and  as  many  pipes  of  tobacco.  After 
Jl'IMsing  over  the  matter  for  a  while,  it  occured  to 
r  that,  in  a  similar  transaction,  he  had  seen  or 
I  d  something  like  a  note  passing  between  the 


borrower  and  the  lender,  and  he  suggested  as  much 
to  John.  The  lender  assented  to  the  propriety  of 
such  a  course.  Paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  produced, 
and  between  the  two  a  document  was  concocted, 
stating  that  John  had  lent  Peter  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Peter  would  repay  to  John  in  "tree 
monts."  This  Peter  signed,  and  thus  far  the  two 
financiers  made  the  thing  "all  regular  and  ship- 
shape." But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  presented 
itself.  They  both  knew  that  the  notes  were  drawn 
in  the  operation  of  borrowing  and  lending,  which 
they  had  witnessed,  but  neither  of  them  had  ob- 
served what  disposition  was  made  of  the  document, 
neither  could  tell  whether  it  was  for  the  borrower 
or  lender  to  take  charge  of  the  paper.  Here  was 
a  dilemma.    At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  John  : 

"  You  have  de  money  to  pay,  Peter,  so  you  must 
take  dis  paper  so  as  you  can  see  as  you  have  to 
pay  it." 

This  was  conclusive ;  the  common  sense  of  the 
thing  was  plain,  and  Peter  pocketed  his  money 
and  his  note,  "  so  as  he  could  see  that  he  had  to 
pay  it."  Three  months  passed  over,  and  punctually 
to  the  day  appeared  Peter,  and  paid  over  the  pro- 
mised sum  to  John.  This  being  done,  the  mugs 
and  pipes  were  again  brought  out.  Alter  puffing 
a  while,  Peter  produced  the  note,  and  handed  it  to 
John,  with  the  remark :  "Now,  John,  you  must 
take  the  note,  so  that  you  can  see  that  the  money 
has  been  paid." 

The  Priest  and  the  Irish  Milkman . — The  fol- 
lowing amusing  instance  of  Irish  wit  on  the  part 
of  a  Boman  Catholic  milkman,  in  foiling  the  at 
tempts  of  a  priest  to  make  him  give  up  reading  the 
Bible,  was  related  by  Dr.  Dowling,  in  an  address 
during  the  anniversary  week. 

On  reaching  the  milkman's  humble  cabin  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  the  priest  thus  addressed  him : 
"Why,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  informed  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible ;  is  my  infor- 
mation correct?" 

"Sure  and  it  is  true,  plase  yer  riverence,  and  a 
fine  book  it  is  too." 

"But  you  know," said  the  priest, "that  it  is  very 
wrong  for  an  ignorant  man  like  you  to  read  the 
Scriptures." 

"Ah"  replied  Pat  "but  you  must  be  afther  pro 
vin  that  same  before  I'll  consint  to  leave  off." 

"  That  I  will  do  from  the  book  itself.  Now  turn 
to  1  Peter  ii.  2,  'As  new  born  babes,  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby.' 
Now  you  are  only  a  babe,  and  are  therefore  wrong 
to  read  the  Scriptures  yourself.  You  are  here  told 
to  'desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,'  and  one 
who  understands  what  the  'sincere  milk'  is,  must 
give  it  you  and  tend  you." 

Pat  listened  attentively  to  the  Priest's  authori- 
tative address,  but  no  way  at  a  loss,  replied  : 

"But  be  aisy,  your  riverence,  while  I  tell  you. 
A  little  time  ago,  when  I  was  took  ill,  I  got  a  man 
to  milk  my  cows,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did? 
Why  astead  of  givin'  me  the  rale  milk,  he  chated  me 
by  putting  wather  into  it ;  and  if  you  get  my  Bible, 
perhaps  you  may  be  afther  serving  me  that  same. 
No,  no,  I'M  kape  my  cow  and  milk  it  myself,  and 
then  I  shall  get  the  sincere  milk,  and  not  as  I 
might  from  you,  mixed  with  wather." 

The  priest  thus  finding  himself  defeated,  and  de- 
sirous that  the  mischief  should  spread  no  farther, 
said  in  a  conciliatory  tone : 

"Well,  Pat,  I  see  you  are  a  little  wiser  than  I 
thought  you ;  and  as  you  are  not  quite  a  babe,  you 
may  keep  your  Bible,  but  don't  lend  it  or  read  it 
to  your  neighbours. 

Pat,  eyeing  his  admonitor  very  cunningly  and 
seriously,  replied  : 


"Sure  enough,  your  riverence,  while  I  have  a 
cow  and  can  give  a  little  milk  to  my  poor  neigh- 
bours who  have  none,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  a 
Christian  ;  and  saving  your  riverence,  I  will." 

The  priest  concluding  that  the  honest  milkman 
was  rather  a  tough  customer,  gave  up  the  argument, 
and  walked  off  abashed. 


How  Wine  is  Made  in  California. — We  have 
on  previous  occasions  expatiated  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  Golden  State  as  a  wine-producing  country, 
and  we  now  transcribe  from  the  Los  Angelos  Star 
a  description  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  this 
beverage  in  that  city  from  native  grapes  : — 

"  The  first  operation  in  the  process  of  wine-mak- 
ing, after  the  grapes  arrive  at  the  mill,  is  to  shell 
them  off  the  stems ;  six  men  are  employed  in  this 
operation.  The  grapes,  as  they  come  from  the  vine- 
yard, are  thrown  upon  coarse  wire  sieves,  which 
are  firmly  set  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees, 
above  and  around  the  mill.  Wooden  forks  are 
used  to  shell  the  grapes,  which,  as  they  are  detached 
and  moved  about  on  the  sieves,  fall  through  into  a 
hopper,  which  conveys  them  to  the  mill.  The  stems 
remain  upon  the  sieves,  and  are  removed  by  hand. 

The  mill  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  wooden 
cylinders,  about  three  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  or 
a  foot  in  diamater.  These  are  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  crank,  which  is  easily  turned  by  one 
man.  The  mashed  grapes  fall  from  the  cylinders 
into  a  large  shallow  tank,  from  which  the  juice  ra- 
pidly flows  off,  and  passing  through  a  couple  of 
sieves,  to  separate  any  skins  or  seeds  which  flow 
along  with  it,  is  raised  by  a  pump  and  conducted 
to  the  fermenting  tubs.  These  vessels  hold  from 
eight  to  fifteen  hundred  gallons  each.  The  juice 
in  this  state,  fermented  without  the  skins  or  pulp, 
produces  white  wine.  The  skins  and  pulp,  toge- 
ther with  the  seeds,  are  removed  to  other  tubs, 
where  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  colour- 
ing matter  is  extracted,  forming  red  wine. 

To  give  a  high  colour  to  the  wine,  the  pomace, 
as  it  rises  to  the  surface  during  fermentation,  is 
frequently  broken-up  and  stirred  into  the  wine. 
This  is  only  practised  when  the  juice,  pulp,  and 
skins  are  fermented  together  in  the  same  vessel. 

After  the  mash  is  sufficiently  fermented,  which 
occupies  from  ten  to  eighteen  days,  the  wine  is 
drawn  off  into  pipes,  and  the  pomace  is  then  taken 
to  the  press,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  five-inch  screw.  Surrounding  and 
attached  to  this  screw  is  a  drum  of  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter ;  a  rope  is  wound  upon  this  drum,  and 
one  end  carried  to  a  capstan,  when  the  power  of 
two  or  more  men  is  applied  to  long  bars,  which 
produce  a  leverage  of  no  insignificant  amount. 
Five  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  daily  product  of  wine  is  two  thousand  gal- 
lons, and  the  estimated  product  of  the  present  vin- 
tage is  eighty  thousand  gallons. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  which  has  been 
applied  to  force  the  bruised  grape  to  yield  its  spirit, 
yet  so  endurable  are  the  exhilarating  qualities  of 
this  fruit  that  the  pomace  still  contains  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  man  ;  so  the  pomace  is  sold 
to  distillers,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  the  po- 
mace from  which  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine 
have  been  made.  The  pomace  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  result  is 
a  good  distillation  of  pure  grape  brandy. 


Be  not  afraid  of  those  trials  which  God  may  see 
fit  to  send  upon  thee.  It  is  with  the  wind  and  the 
storm  of  tribulation  that  God,  in  the  garner  of  the 
soul,  separates  the  true  wheat  from  the  chaff. — 
Molinos. 
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The  eye  of  a  godly  man  is  not  fixed  on  the  false 
sparkling  of  the  world's  pomp,  honour,  and  wealth. 
It  is  dead  to  them,  being  quite  dazzled  with  a 
greater  beauty. 

 ♦  

Early  religion  lays  the  foundation  of  happiness 
both  in  time  and  eternity.  And  as  religion  is  a 
personal  business,  if  all  the  world  were  to  forsake 
Christ,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  follow  him. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  27,  1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  6th  inst. 

No  later  news  from  India  or  China  had  been  received. 
The  British  Parliament  was  in  session.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  government  of  India,  and  Earl 
Gray  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  East  India  Company  against  any  alteration  in 
their  Constitution.  A  bill  has  been  proposed,  giving 
authority  to  the  East  India  Company  to  raise  a  loan  ot 
not  over  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
horrid  tales  which  have  been  so  long  current,  respecting 
the  mutilations  by  the  natives  of  India,  of  English  men 
and  women,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  actu- 
ally untrue.  A  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  read  the 
first  time,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  William  embarked 
on  the  2d  inst.,  for  Prussia. 

The  steamship  Leviathan  was  successfully  floated  in 
the  Thames  on  the  31st  ult.  She  will  remain  at  her 
moorings  opposite  Deptford,  until  her  internal  arrange- 
ments are  completed.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
publish  a  report  to  the  shareholders.  It  will  require 
more  capital  to  pay  for  the  seven  hundred  miles  of  cable 
now  making.  A  frightful  colliery  explosion  had  occur- 
red at  a  pit  near  Ashtou-under-Lyne,  by  which  a  large 
number  of  men  lost  their  lives. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  Market  for  the 
week,  were  74,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  7 \d. ;  fair  Mo- 
biles, 1\d.;  fair  Uplands,  Id.  The  Manchester  advices 
continued  favourable,  and  all  qualities  of  goods  have 
advanced.  Breadstuff's  were  very  dull.  AVestern  Caual 
flour,  20$.  6d.  a  22«.  6d.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
22.?.  6d.  a  23a. 

The  improvement  which  was  beginning  to  be  observed 
iu  the  general  trade  of  France,  had  been  checked  by  the 
rumours  in  regard  to  the  restrictive  measures  proposed 
by  the  government.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  French  markets.  The 
i  o aspirators,  Orsini  and  Pierri,  confess  all  that  is  im- 
puted to  them.  Their  murderous  designs  included  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  project  for  a  sub- 
marine tunnel  between  France  and  England  had  been 
submitted  in  Fiance  to  an  official  commission  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  James  Odier,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  bankers  of  Paris,  had  failed 
with  liabilities  to  about  $1,000,000.  This  failure  caused 
the  suspension  of  several  other  firms.  The  Legislative 
<'hambcrs  had  before  them  a  law  empowering  the  exe- 
cutive to  remove  from  Paris  all  persons  who  may  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  The  Moniteur 
publishes  letters-patent  nominating  the  Empress  Regent, 
iu  case  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  Emperor,  before 
the  PlTBCC  Imperial  attains  his  majority. 

At  the  trial  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolutionists  of  the 
Sixth  month  last,  which  has  commenced  at  Salerno,  286 
prisoners  appeared  in  court.  These  wretched  creatures 
have  been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the  allowance  for 
the  loppOTt  of  each  wag  about  three  cents  a  day,  and  at 
their  trial  many  of  them  were  pale,  dried  up,  shivering, 
and  shrinking  from  the  cold,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk 
upright  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger. 

The  Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  to  add  example  to 
prerepl,  has  resolved  to  emancipate  all  the  serfs  on  his 
private  domain,  securing  to  thcra  all  the  advantages 
granted  to  peasants  of  private  individual?,  and  giving 
them  the  buildings  in  which  they  reside. 

UNITED  STATES. —  Congrr»*. — The  attention  of  this 
body  is  so  much  riveted  to  the  Kansas  question  that 
other  topics  receive  little  consideration.  The  bill  for  the 
incrca-e  of  the  army  stands  next  in  interest,  and  has 
been  further  debnted  in  the  Senate.  It  seems  probable 
that  Congress  will  permit  the  increase  of  the  army  only 
by  authorizing  the  I'residcnt  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  regiments.  The 
GXpWWM  of  the  1'.  S.  army,  small  as  it  is,  are  already 


enormous.  It  was  asserted  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, that  the  cost  of  the  army  has  amounted  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  national  expenditure  since  the 
origin  of  the  U.  S.  government.  He  calculated  the  cost 
of  each  regiment  of  regulars  that  might  be  added  to  the 
army  at  about  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  consider  also  that  the  Mormon  rebel- 
lion has  been  much  magnified,  and  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty might  be  removed  by  pacific  means.  The  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  have  reported  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  A  minority  report  was  presented  by  Se- 
nator Douglas,  and  another  by  Senators  Collamer  and 
Wade,  in  which  they  contend  that  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution and  its  adoption  were  concocted  and  expected 
to  supersede  the  triumph  of  justice  in  Kansas,  and  that 
to  admit  it  by  Congress  is  but  to  give  success  to  fraud 
and  encouragement  to  iniquity.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  on  Kansas  affairs,  a  re- 
solution was  adopted  instructing  the  chairman  to  pro- 
cure from  the  State  department  the  registry  and  census 
of  the  votes  of  Kansas,  "  in  accordance  with  the  law." 
Resolutions  providing  for  the  means  of  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  referred,  were  all  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  7. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  473.  On  the  17th, 
a  fire  in  Maiden  Lane  destroyed  property,  valued  at 
$250,000.  Since  Mayor  Tiemann  came  into  office,  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  to  break  up  the  business  of  the 
lottery  policy  dealers.  Altogether  62  of  these  people 
have  been  arrested,  23  of  whom  were  locked  up  in  the 
Tombs,  and  the  rest  gave  bail  to  appear  for  trial.  A 
writ  of  execution  for  $636,000  having  been  sued  out  by 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  against  the  Collins  line  of  Liver- 
pool steamers,  for  moneys  advanced,  an  attachment  has 
been  issued  against  the  steamers  composing  the  line,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  said  that 
efforts  are  making  to  dispose  of  these  fine  vessels  to  the 
Russian  government. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  173. 

St.  Louis. — Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Pa- 
cific Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  number  of  the 
lodgers  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames. 

lihodc  Island. — The  returns  of  all  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishmeuts  show  100  on  full  time. 
61  on  short  time  or  partial  operation,  19  stopped  ;  27,523 
hands  on  full  time,  10,805  on  short  time,  8198  idle. 
Compared  with  the  week  before,  there  was  an  increase 
of  10  mills  and  over  2000  hands  working  full  time.  The 
number  of  hands  totally  out  of  employment  decreased 
860. 

The  Banks  of  all  the  chief  Atlantic  cities  are  still  in- 
creasing their  stock  of  specie.  In^most  of  them  the 
amounts  are  large  beyond  precedent.  Those  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  20th  in-t.,  held  $31,416,077. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Free  Counties  in  Western  Virginia. — It 
is  stated  that  two  new  counties — Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enriflge — are  to  be  erected  from  poitious  of  Tazewell, 
during  the  present  session.  The  Jeffersonville  Advocate 
says  that  in  the  former,  there  are  only  three  slaves — and 
in  the  latter,  there  exists  the  anomaly  in  Virginia  of  a 
county  in  which  slavery  has  not  a  single  representa- 
tive. 

The  Chateaux  in  France. — According  to  a  general  sur- 
vey lately  made  of  all  the  old  castles  and  country  scats 
now  existing  in  France,  there  remained  20,312,  whereof 
311  are  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  804  of  the  14th 
and  15th,  and  3114  of  the  16th.  The  others  are  of  a 
later  date.  More  than  2500  of  them  have  drawbridges, 
turrets,  and  crenellated  battlements. 

Pork  Trade  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  number  of  hogs 
received  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  this  season,  is  423,483, 
against  344,512  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  busi- 
ness this  season  is  expected  to  exceed  450,000. 

The  Bark  Adriatic,  which  has  given  the  French  au- 
thorities so  much  trouble,  has,  it  is  said,  again  escaped. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  storm  at  night,  the  American  ves- 
sel put  to  sea. 

The  Southern  Pacific  liailroad. — Twenty  miles  of  this 
work  have  been  completed  in  time  to  secure  the  grants 
appropriated  by  Texas.  Cars  are  now  running  on  the 
road. 

Australian  Gold. — During  the  year  1857,  the  ship- 
ments of  gold  from  the  colony  amounted  to  2,582,793 
ounces. 

A  King  for  Canada. — The  Sandwich  (C.  W.)  Mercury 
advocates  the  erection  of  Canada  into  an  independent 
kingdom  with  a  permanent  ruler.  A  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  England  is  proposed  as  the  most  eligible 
person  to  found  a  Canadian  dynasty. 

Cotton  Seed  for  Oil. — The  ships  Highland  Light  and 
Masobac  were  at  the  outer  anchorage  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  on  the  2d  inst.,  taking  on  board  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton seed,  for  some  <.otlon  seed  oil  manufacturers  in  Flo- 


rence, Italy,  who  have  heretofore  obtained  the  seed  from  I 

Egypt. 

The  British  House  of  Lords. — By  the  muster-roll  of  the 
"  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal"  of  the  present  British 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  who  com- 
pose the  House  of  Lords,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-one.. 
Of  the  entire  catalgoue,  exclusive  of  princes  of  royal 
blood,  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  peers  I 
whose  titles  are  older  than  the  reign  of  George  III. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maeia  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Beulah  M.  Hackee,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications, 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scatteegood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


tb. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  fjl 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


\ 


lo 
dl 


Died,  First  month  10th,  1858,  at  the  residence  of  h< 
daughter,  Elizabeth  S.  Leeds,  in  Germantown,  Phei 
Fell,  relict  of  Dr.  David  Fell,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  C( 
Pa.,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Frankfo 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  the  First  mo.,  1858,  at  Fallsingtc 

Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  V 
wife  of  David  Brown  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Fa 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  dear  Friend  had 
been  subjected  to  a  bodily  affliction,  which  confined 
much  of  the  latter  part  of  her  time  to  the  house,  and  fi 
quently  to  her  bed,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  si 
fering,  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  she  bore  with  exe 
plary  patience.  She  manifested  much  christian  resigt 
tion  to  the  Divine  will,  and  her  friends  have  the  consoli" 
evidence  that  she  looked  forward  to  a  happy  immor 
lity  with  a  well  grounded  hope. 

'  ,  on  the  12th  of  the  Second  mo.,  1858,  at  Fa!| 

ington,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  the  20th  year  of  her 
Mercy  W.,  daughter  of  Abraham  Brown;  a  member 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Jane  Clark;  a  member! 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  68th  year  of 
age.    "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and  the  i\ 
mory  of  this  dear  Friend  is  precious,  and,  we  belie 
will  live  iu  the  hearts  of  her  surviving  relatives  i| 
friends,  who  have  witnessed  her  circumspect  upri 
walking,  her  integrity  and  unobtrusive  worth.  She  J 
sessed  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  and  a  benevol 
heart,  sympathizing  with  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
ministering  to  their  wants.  By  a  submission  to  theea 
Ufying  power  of  Divine  grace,  she  was  qualified  for  ij 
vice  in  the  church,  and  during  many  years  occupied 
station  of  overseer,  being  engaged  for  the  support  of 
discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  religious  pri 
pies  and  testimonies,  which  were  dear  unto  ber. 
loss  is  deeply  felt.    But  having  been  concerned  that 
day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  and  to  1 
;'oil  in  her  vessel,  with  her  lamp,"  we  believe  that 
summons  found  her  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  Br 
groom  of  souls,  and  that  she  is  now  in  the  enjoymeii| 
that  eternal  rest,  which  is  prepared  for  the  pcopl 
God. 

ROBB,  PILE  <t  M'ELBOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  oppoeile  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Nazareth,  May  30,  1853. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Saviour  was  preaching 
the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  the  people  were  of- 
mded  at  the  boldness  and  plainness  of  his  instruc- 
ts ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  evangelist  Luke  that 


ley  "  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
||d  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whereon  their 
ty  was  built  that  they  might  cast  him  down  head- 
ing."   There  are  a  number  of  steep  places  in  the 
cinity  of  the  city  which  would  answer  to  the  terms 
this  statement.    The  celebrated  traveller,  Dr. 
arke,  who  visited  this  place  a  few  years  since, 
nks  that  a  precipice  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
e  city,  and  above  the  Maronite  church,  is  proba- 
the  precise  spot  which  is  alluded  to  in  this 
age. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objects,  natural  and  his- 
ical,  which  interest  the  traveller's  attention  in 
zareth.  But  I  stop  here,  after  what  we  have 
seen,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
meditate  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  that 
nderful  being,  whose  history  is  closely  associated 
h  these  places.  We,  who  live  in  these  later  ages, 
e  never  seen  personally  this  great  friend  and 
cher  of  our  race ;  but  I  suppose  I  may  be  per- 
ted  to  say  in  common  with  many  others,  that 
g  and  grateful  meditations  on  his  history  have 
en  an  existence  to  his  image  in  the  heart.  He 
:s  in  the  soul; — always  in  the  consolations  of  his 
taining  and  sympathetic  presence;  and  soiue- 
es  in  the  brightness  of  that  heavenly  appear- 
e,  of  that  celestial  personality,  which  imagina- 
loves  to  originate  and  to  ascribe  to  him.  But 
aps,  I  may  justly  add,  that  these  scenes,  where 
row  up  from  childhood,  and  where  he  toiled 
suffered,  have  given  him  a  greater  distinctness 
y  thoughts; — a  greater  nearness  in  my  affec- 
i. 

|n  the  passage  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
ire  a  reference  is  made  to  Christ,  he  is  spoken 
|s  a  man  of  wisdom,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  doer 
vouderful  works ;  but  no  reference  is  made  to 
personal  appearance.  Nor  is  there  any  account 
Lis  personal  appearance  in  the  more  authentic 
]rd  of  the  evangelists.  There  is  a  painted  por 
It,  however,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  which 
liorts  in  the  Latin  inscription  which  accompanies 
|)  be  a  true  portrait  of  the  Saviour.  This  cele- 
|rpd  portrait,  which  was  brought  to  Palestine 
fd  Spain  many  ages  since,  was  formerly  in  pos- 


session of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Nazareth,  and 
still  belongs  to  it.  We  made  inquiries  for  it,  but 
learned  that  it  had  been  taken  for  some  temporary 
purpose  to  another  convent.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  more  fully  the  history  of  this  portrait, 
which  naturally  attracts  a  considerable  degree  of 
curiosity. 

There  is  also  a  letter  extant,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  during  the  life-time  of  Christ  by  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate,  which  gives  a 
description  of  Christ's  person.  He  says,  "  There 
appeared  in  these  our  days  a  man  of  great  virtue, 
named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  living  among  us; 
— and  of  the  Gentiles  is  accepted  as  a  prophet  of 
the  truth,  but  his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of 
God."  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  him,  as  cur- 
ing all  manner  of  diseases,  and  as  raising  the  dead. 
He  then  farther  describes  him  as  comely  or  well 
formed,  and  somewhat  tall  in  stature ; — with  a 
serious  expression  of  countenance,  but  such  as  is 
calculated  to  excite  love  as  well  as  reverence.  *  * 
These  and  other  things  are  said  in  this  letter, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  ancient,  although  it  is  not 
received  by  learned  men  and  critics  as  having  been 
written  at  the  time  claimed  for  it,  and  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  But  without  being 
necessarily  regarded  as  genuine  in  the  matter  of  its 
authorship,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  may  possibly  embody  some  of  the  traditional 
ideas  of  the  Saviour's  personal  appearance,  which 
were  handed  down  undoubtedly  for  many  ages.  *  * 
I  have  been  at  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and 
the  place  where  he  died ; — to  the  river  where  he 
was  baptized,  and  the  garden  where  he  suffered  his 
agony.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  that 
'  well  of  Jacob,"  where  he  conversed  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria ;  and  in  looking  down  upon  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  I  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  have 
seen  the  place  of  his  footsteps  on  the  sea.  I  am 
now  in  Nazareth.  With  deep  emotion  I  look  upon 
the  place  where  he  grew  up — a  child  among  chil- 
dren— the  son  of  an  humble  and  believing  mother. 
It  was  here,  on  these  hills  and  in  this  deep  and  se- 
cluded valley — the  playmate  of  the  fountain  and 
the  rocks — that  he  walked  abroad  in  the  evening 
shade  or  in  the  early  morning  ray.  It  was  here, 
in  the  solitude  of  nature,  and  in  the  divine  stillness 
of  the  soul,  that  he  listened  to  the  holy  revelations 
of  truth  and  love.  It  was  here  that  he  "  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature;  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man."  His  story  is  in  the  Bible.  The  scene  of  it 
is  in  these  regions,  which  we  have  thus  been  per- 
mitted to  visit.  Whatever  doubts  may  now  rest 
upon  his  personal  appearance,  none  rests  upon  the 
great  facts  of  his  incarnation,  his  character,  his 
labours,  the  scenes  of  his  residence,  and  his  history 
Unchanging  nature  stands  up  in  faithful  confirma- 
tion of  the  historian's  statement. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.  He  died  that  the  world  might  be  restored 
from  sin  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  once 
more  brought  into  harmony  with  God.  From  the 
moment  that  he  ascended  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and 
was  fastened  there — an  offering  so  pure,  so  exalted, 
that  all  men  and  holy  angels  and  all  holy  exist- 
ences might  see  it — from  that  hour  of  transcendent 
agony,  and  of  infinite  victory — all  types  and  sha 


dows  and  offerings  and  sacrifices  fled  away.  The 
cross  on  the  rock  of  Calvary  was  the  last  altar. 
Christ  was  the  last  victim.  That  great  suffering 
reaches  and  heals  all  other  suffering.  Of  its  mighty 
power  in  purifying  the  soul  from  evil,  and  in  giving 
hope  in  sorrow  and  despair,  what  place,  what  coun- 
try, what  period  of  lime  has  been  ignorant? 

But  Christ  was  a  teacher  also.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  time  the  question  has  been  asked  by  wise 
men  of  different  countries, — what  is  moral  good- 
ness,— what  is  virtue  ?  Plato,  instructed  by  the 
example  of  Socrates,  and  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  aided  still  more  by  his  own  reflections,  made 
some  approaches  to  the  true  answer;  but  spake 
nevertheless  obscurely,  and  with  hesitation.  But 
Jesus  Christ,  the  child  of  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
not  educated  in  Grecian  and  Roman  schools,  but 
taught  inwardly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  openly 
and  clearly.  He  grasped  the  truth  without  rea- 
soning upon  it ; — because  the  truth  harmonizing 
with  purity,  and  fleeing  from  everything  which  is 
impure,  is  the  necessary  development  of  holy  hearts  ; 
and  because  it  proclaims  its  nature  and  its  name 
where  there  are  such  hearts  to  receive  and  appre- 
ciate it,  in  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  By  his 
own  nature,  therefore,  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  truth. 
Being  born  of  God,  and  taught  of  God,  he  had 
the  truth  in  himself;  it  was  incarnated  in  his  hea- 
venly nature, — it  lived  in  his  life,  and  spake  in  his 
voice; — and  he  uttered  it,  therefore,  not  in  the  slow 
process  of  syllogisms,  but  by  the  intuitive  impulse 
and  necessities  of  inspiration. 

If  virtue  may  be  described  very  properly  as  the 
highest  excellence  of  moral  beings,  there  is  one 
thiDg  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  only  one  thing  which  can  constitute  it.  He 
gave  it  a  name  on  the  Galilean  mountains ;  and  he 
illustrated  its  reality  on  the  bloody  rock  of  Cal- 
vary. It  is  LOVE ; — not  merely  of  father  and  mo- 
ther, of  brother  and  sister; — not  merely  of  those 
of  our  own  name,  language  and  nation ; — but  the 
love,  pure  by  being  unselfish, — of  all  men,  of  all 
climes,  countries  and  situations ; — and  not  only  of 
all  men  but  of  all  existences  which  are  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  love; — a  love  which  flows  from 
God  in  its  source,  is  sustained  by  God  in  its  ac- 
tion, and  attaches  itself  to  everything  of  which 
God  is  the  author,  and  in  which  he  takes  an  in- 
terest. 

Such  love  is  Virtue; — not  merely  the  abstract 
conception  of  virtue,  but  its  living  essence.  Being 
a  life,  it  has  life's  mighty  and  living  power.  It 
unites  God  with  the  creatures  of  God.  It  unites 
the  creatures  of  God  with  each  other.  It  abolishes 
all  exclusiveness  and  all  limitations,  which  are  not 
founded  in  the  highest  wisdom,  and  required  by  the 
highest  good.  And  in  its  mighty  power  and  vast 
extent,  passing  as  it  does  from  the  centre  to  the 
limits  of  existence,  it  may  be  said  to  harmonize 
infinity.  *  *  *  * 

And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  did  not 
announce  his  doctrines,  however  novel  and  import- 
ant they  might  be,  with  any  of  the  forms  and  af- 
fectations of  worldly  ceremony.  Brought  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  not  in  palaces,  he  was  no  son  of 
the  Czesars;  but  a  plain  humble  man  of  the  people. 
He  spake  "  as  one  having  authority,"  and  yet  with- 
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out  the  badges  of  authority.  lie  bad  no  sword  by 
bis  side,  no  diadem  on  bis  bead,  and  wore  no  float- 
ing and  decorated  robe  of  office.  The  vaulted  roof 
of  bis  cburcb  was  tbe  clear  blue  heavens  above  bim. 
His  rostrum  was  a  rock  on  tbe  height  of  Tell  Ilattin, 
or  a  fisherman's  boat  on  tbe  sea  of  Tiberias.  His 
audience  was  tbe  universal  heart  of  man  embodied 
and  represented  iu  tbe  poor  and  suffering  multi- 
tudes of  men,  women  and  children  around  him. 
Humanity  with  him  was  something  which  was  far 
above  the  ordinary  distinctions  which  separate  man 
from  man.  His  insight  into  the  destinies  of  tbe 
future  elevated  the  individual,  and  gave  a  vastness 
to  his  character  by  means  of  tbe  vast  sphere  of 
development  which  expanded  around  him.  He 
saw  in  tbe  small  circle  of  man's  present  low  estate, 
an  infinity  of  progress.  He  saw  in  tbe  poorest,  tbe 
most  ignorant  man, — tbe  man  on  whom  power  sets 
its  heavy  foot,  and  crushes  him  to  the  earth, — if 
not  the  seeds  and  beginnings,  at  least  the  possibi- 
lities of  eternal  truth,  eternal  good  affection,  and 
eternal  glory.  And  therefore  his  heart  of  love  was 
filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy — he  recognized  a 
bond  of  pitying  and  sympathetic  union  between 
himself  and  the  greatest  sinner, — and  whatever  he 
bad  to  say,  flowing  from  tbe  depths  of  eternal  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  was  said  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
forgetfulness, — without  the  artifices  of  a  false  rhe- 
toric,— truly,  simply  and  feelingly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Mjo  Friend." 

A  Word  to  Zion's  Children, 
Dear  Friends, — Think  not  in  this  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  that  our  blessed  and  holy  Head  is  un- 
mindful of  the  afflictions  of  his  church  and  people  ; 
that  he  hath  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  in  bis 
anger  bath  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  from  us ; 
nay,  but  let  us  seek  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  say, 
"  Lord,  increase  our  faith;"  that  so  we  maybe 
"  steadfast,  unmoveable,"  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  as  we  are  kept 
under  bis  holy  influence,  our  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord. 

As  we  have  been  favoured,  through  adorable 
mercy,  to  be  brought  into  the  day  and  dispensa- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  behold  the 
spiritual  nature  thereof,  let  each  one  of  us  strive  to 
come  up  faithfully  in  our  respective  ranks ;  "  hold- 
ing the  Head,  from  whom  all  tbe  body  by  joints 
and  bauds  having  nourishment  ministered  and 
knit  together,  increascth  with  the  increase  of  God  : 
and  truly  our  calling  is  an  high  and  holy  calling, 
that  we  might  >how  forth  his  praise,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  heart-changing  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  truth,  so  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  their  lives  and  conversation, 
and  so  nobly  contended  for,  amidst  a  great  fight  of 
affliction,  and  of  cruel  persecution,  which  was  per- 
mitted (■>  atte  nd  them. 

As  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  u<  a  necessity  to 
contend  for  the  same  precious  faith  which  they  did 
and  to  uphold  those  christian  principles  which  have 
distinguished  in  a-  a  people,  from  the  rise  of  our 
religious  Society  to  the  present  day,  every  part  and 
pMoel  <>f  which  is  as  binding  upon  OB,  as  they  were 
upon  the  Society  at  any  former  period,  may  we 
stand  faithful  herein,  and  not  be  over-much  cast 
down,  because  of  the  apparent  disposition  of  manv 
under  our  name,  to  modify  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  which  the  faithful  in  our  religious  So- 
cicty  have  always  adhered  to,  and  to  let  fall  some 
of  our  well  known  christian  testimonies.  Remem- 
ber that  our  ever  compassionate  and  good  Shep- 
herd is  able  to  sustain  us  under  all  the  conflict.* 


that  may  attend  us,  and  even  cause  that  these  af- 
flictions may  w  ork  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  He  is  able  also  to  forward 
his  own  work  in  the  earth,  and  to  ride  prosperously, 
because  of  truth,  and  meekness  and  righteousness, 
causing  many  to  come  and  inquire  alter  the  new 
and  living  way  of  genuine  Quakerism,  it  being 
primitive  Christianity  revived. 

Then  let  us  cast  our  whole  care  upon  the  Lord 
who  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  endeavour, 
from  day  to  day,  to  be  faithful  to  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  lite  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  maketh  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  then  an  evidence  will  be 
given  us,  that  the  scriptural  language  is  applica- 
ble :  "  They  shall  be  mine,  saitb  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will 
spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  sob  that 
serveth  him."  My  heart  is  full  as  a  vessel  that 
wanteth  vent,  from  whence  tbe  current  of  fervent 
exercise  flows  towards  those  who  have  been  fa- 
voured io  realize  the  veil  rent  from  their  hearts, 
and  who  experience  in  themselves,  the  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant  dispensation.  Stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free,  and  be  ye 
not  entangled  with  any  yoke  of  bondage.  Seek 
not  an  easier  way  than  tbe  way  of  the  cross;  be 
willing  to  be  accounted  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
acknowledge  him  in  all  you  say  and  do,  that  you 
may  be  owned  by  bim,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  holy  angels. 

The  language  of  the  prophet  comes  very  forcibly 
to  my  remembrance  :  "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not 
bold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  tbe  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii;"  all  the  children  of  Zion  are  impressively 
called  upon,  to  come  away  from  everything  that 
would  mar  her  beauty,  or  prevent  her  righteous- 
ness going  forth  as  brightness :  hence  the  necessity 
for  all  to  take  heed  to  that  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy, which  an  eminent  apostle  admonished  his 
fellow  believers  to  the  observance  of,  that  is  ever 
present  and  able  to  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth, 
and  away  from  all  that  the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with.  Dear  Friends,  let  a  deep  and  weighty 
sense  of  our  call  to  be  faithful  to  our  God,  be  the 
clothing  of  all,  that  we  may  be  led  on  in  meekness 
and  humility,  striving  together  for  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  gospel ;  being  often  engaged  under  Di 
vine  influence  in  prayer  for  one  another;  and  that 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  would  strengthen 
all  of  Zion's  exercised  and  tribulated  children  to 
take  unto  them  the  whole  armour  of  God,  whereby 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  that 
so  she  may  come  up  from  the  wilderness,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners. 

()  that  the  Repairer  of  breaches  and  Restorer  of 
paths  to  dwell  in,  might  heal  the  breach  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  bringing  her  sons  and  daughters 
back  again  to  primitive  purity  and  holiness,  away 
from  an  inordinate  pursuit  after  the  things  of  this 
world,  which  often  chokes  the  good  seed  in  the 
heart,  and  renders  men  unfruitful,  and  alluring 
them  away  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  with  the 
world,  in  its  manners,  maxims,  and  customs ;  that 
we  might  he  a  self-denying  people,  redeemed  and 
made  meet  to  receive  the  appellation  of  the  King's 
daughter,  of  whom  it  is  said,  she  "is  all  glorious 
within,  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shall 
be  brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  needle- 
work,'' even  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
Zion's  everlasting  King,  who  gave  himself  for  the 
church  that  he  might  wash  it  with  water  by  the 
word,  and  present  it  faultless,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle  or  uny  such  thing.  J.  E. 

Bnrnesville,  Second  mo.  21st,  1858. 
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Statistics  of  Vaccination. — Where  statistics  are 
reliable  and  comprehensive,  they  aid  materially  in 
solving  social,  political  and  other  problems ;  in  fact, 
nothing  is  more  valuable.  A  mass  of  information 
of  this  description,  respecting  small-pox  and  vac- 
cination, has  just  been  digested  for  a  leading  medi- 
cal Review  in  London ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one 
which  interests  everybody,  and  is  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  professional  men,  we  shall  give  the  substance 
of  the  reviewer's  conclusions. 

The  first  fact  established  is,  that  small-pox  di- 
minishes in  its  mortality  in  proportion  as  efficient 
measures  are  taken  to  ensure  vaccination.  Thus, 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  vaccination  is  com- 
pulsory, and  where  accurate  statistical  tables  rela- 
ting to  the  subject  have  been  long  kept,  out  of  a 
thousand  deaths,  those  from  small  pox  average 
about  five.  In  Lombardy,  for  example,  the  pro- 
portion is  two  in  a  thousand  ;  in  Bavaria,  four ;  in 
Lower  Austria,  six ;  in  Saxony,  eight  and  three- 
quarters;  in  Bohemia,  two ;  in  tbe  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces, three  and  three-quarters;  in  Westphalia, 
six;  and  in  Pomerania,  five  and  a  quarter.  In 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  where  vaccination 
is  not  universal,  tbe  proportion  varies  from  sixteen 
in  London,  to  forty-nine  in  Ireland  ;  the  immunity 
decreasing  as  the  neglect  of  vaccination  increases. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  periods  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination,  and  periods  since,  is  of 
a  similar  character.   Between  the  years  1776  and 
1806,  there  died,  in  lower  Austria,  of  small-pox, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  four  persons 
out  of  every  million  of  tbe  population ;  while  be- 
tween the  years  1807  and  1S50,  the  deaths  by 
small-pox,  in  every  million  of  inhabitants,  were  only  gj0| 
three  hundred  and  forty.    Since  tbe  introduction 
of  vaccination,  therefore,  the  mortality  of  this  loath- 
some disease,  in  lower  Austria,  is  but  one  seventh  j/j 
of  what  it  was  before.    A  fact  like  this  refutes  a  y 
thousand  theories  about  the  perils  of  vaccination 
The  statistics  of  other  countries  exhibit  substantial-t^j 
ly  the  same  result.    In  Bohemia,  the  mortality  bv  W| 
small-pox  is  only  one  tenth  of  what  it  was  befow  iff 
vaccination  was  introduced.    In  Prussia  it  is  on|  Uoi 
sixth  ;  in  Syria,  one  fifth  ;  in  Saxony,  one  fourth:  ^ 
in  Moravia,  oue  twentieth.    The  increase  in  mof 'm 
tality,  moreover,  keeps  pace  with  the  neglect  o 
vaccination.  Where  tbe  practice  is  rigidly  enforced  ,I( 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  almost  entire! 
checked  ;  while  in  countries  where  vaccination 
not  compulsory,  the  mortality  is  still  execs-ive.  1 
proportion  as  vaccination  is  general  and  efficienl 
so  is  tbe  exclusion  of  small-pox  from  the  conimu  ^ 
nity,  and  mortality  greatly  lessened. 

Another  striking  fact  is  established  by  thea^ 
statistics.  It  is  that,  though  vaccination  does  no 
positively  ensure  a  person,  for  a  whole  life-time 
immunity  from  small-pox,  it  yet  materially  de 
creases  the  chances  of  infection  and  affords  an  al 
most  absolute  security  against  death  by  the  discast 
Of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  cases,  observed  J 
Fram  e,  between  the  years  1816  and  lS41,sixtec 
out  of  every  hundred  who  died  bad  not  been  va< 
cinated,  while  but  one  in  a  hundred  among  tl) 
vaccinated  died.  Observations  in  Quebec,  MilaiJ  h 
Vienna,  Switzerland,  London,  Malta,  Bohemia, 
various  other  countries,  show,  with  differing  ratio  : 
depending  probably  in  more  or  less  degree  on'd  i 
mate  and  other  local  influences,  very  much  tl  lis 
same  result.  Iu  our  own  city,  of  two  hundred  an  n< 
forty  cases,  observed  in  1825,  sixty  were  morta  l  :!, 
and  none  of  these  victims  bad  ever  been  vaccinal 

These  facts  ought  to  convert  the  few  persoifr'i 
who  still  oppose  vaccination.  They  show  that  wilfr; 
proper  care  in  re-vaccinating,  when  the  sear  of  With 
old  vaccination  begins  to  indicate  the  diminishii|w 
influence  of  the  preventive,  a  comparatively  abfjfes 
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lute  protection  may  be  secured,  if  not  against  a 
mild  type  of  the  disease,  at  least  against  loss  of 
life  by  it. — Late  Paper. 


Epistle. 

To  all  my  dear  friends  and  brethren  everywhere. 
He  that  hath  the  Son  of  God,  hath  life,  and  all  that 
have  not  the  Son  of  God,  have  not  life.    The  Son 
of  God  makes  free  from  all  sin,  and  is  come  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  make  us  con- 
formable to  his  image — to  deface  and  destroy  the 
image  of  the  devil,  and  to  renew  us  up  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  so  to  bring  us  to  walk  in  right- 
eousness.   Praises  be  to  the  glorious  God  forever, 
who  has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.    The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  is  but  one  in  all  his  sons  and  daughters, 
and  they  are  all  one  in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  one  in 
them  all.   All  Friends  walk  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  all  holiness ;  for  holiness  becomes  the  saints ; 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Every 
one  improve  your  talents,  labouring  in  the  vine- 
yard, dressing  the  Lord's  vine-yard,  that  ye  may 
be  found  the  faithful  servants,  who  are  as  good 
servants,  and  walking  all  in  love  to  God,  and  one 
to  another.    Know  one  another  in  the  Spirit  which 
is  immortal ;  all  other  knowledge  in  the  flesh  veils 
the  pure,  and  hinders  your  discerning.  Therefore 
dwell  all  in  the  pure  Spirit  of  God,  and  walking 
herein,  it  will  teach  you,  every  one  in  particular, 
o  know  God  the  Father  of  spirits.    And  all  stand 
incovered  before  the  living  Lord  God ;  for  wo  is 
o  every  one  that  is  covered,  but  not  with  the  Spi- 
lt of  the  Lord ;  and  who  are  covered,  and  not 
vith  his  Spirit,  will  not  stand  in  his  counsel.  But 
U  ye  who  are  uncovered,  walking  in  the  Spirit  of 
le  Lord  God,  it  will  keep  you  all  in  his  counsel,  to 
tand  before  the  Lord  bare  and  naked,  to  receive 
ounsel  and  instruction  from  him.  So  God  Almighty 
le  with  you  all !  The  dew  of  heaven  is  falling  upon 
lou  to  water  the  tender  plants;  and  the  blessing 
f  God  be  amongst  you,  which  showers  down 
taongst  you !    The  heavenly  joy  fill  your  hearts, 
pd  comfort  you  in  the  inward  man  in  all  tribula- 
ons.    The  glorious  light  is  shining,  the  immortal 
bringing  forth  out  of  death,  the  prisoners  of  hope 
ive  their  pardon,  the  debt  being  paid,  and  they 
eely  purchased  by  Christ's  blood,  and  He  into 
e  prison-houses  is  come ;  that  the  prisoners  begin 
sing  in  hope  of  their  eternal  freedom,  for  joy  of 
sart  leaping,  and  the  dumb  tongue  shall  sing 
aises;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  shoot- 
g  against  the  wicked.    Therefore  be  bold  and 
Tliant  for  the  Truth,  triumph  over  all  the  de- 
vers,  and  trample  upon  their  deceits.  1653. 

G.  F. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Mediterranean. 

(Continued  from  page  198.) 

The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  few  ex 
itions.  offer  the  sams  bold  elevation  to  the  eye. 
none  of  its  physical  features,  indeed,  is  this  Sea 
re  remarkable  than  in  the  isles,  great  and  small, 
ich  rise  so  numerously  out  of  its  profound  depths, 
ey  almost  all  attest  in  their  height,  abruptness, 
1  other  features  those  great  subterranean  move- 
nts in  past  ages,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as 
ing  variously  altered  the  relations  of  land  and 
throughout  this  region.    Sicily,  the  first  and 
est  of  these  Lies,  offers  equal  and  endless  in- 
:st  to  the  naturalist  and  historian,  the  artist  and 
poet,  despite  those  centuries  of  misgovernment 
ch  have  passed  over  it.    We  may  affirm  with 
ty  that  no  equal  surface  on  the  globe  concen- 
33  so  many  objects  fitted  to  delight  the  eye  and  I 
imagination.    Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia,  and 


Cyprus  abound  in  magnificent  though  less  accessi- 
ble scenery.  Corsica,  indeed,  may  now  be  traversed 
(and  well  merits  to  be  so),  without  other  fear  than 
of  bad  lodgings  and  scanty  food.    The  traveller 
of  this  day,  forgetting  the  petulant  epigrams  of  Se- 
neca, may  as  little  heed  the  savage  stories  of  the 
vendetta,  which  still  linger  in  its  mountains,  forests, 
and  wild  villages.    Sardinia,  with  equal  natural 
attractions,  and  once  counted  among  the  granaries 
of  Rome,  ofTcrs  far  less  facility  and  safety  to  the 
modern  tourist ;  but  its  political  connection  with 
the  freest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Italian  States, 
gives  happier  augury  for  the  future.    Candia  and 
Cyprus,  scantily  known  to  us,  notwithstanding  their 
ancient  fame,  are  awaiting  the  changes  now  at  work 
in  every  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  and  which 
will  alike  affect  the  flue  islands  crowding  the  archi 
pelago,  and  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able gulfs  in  the  world.    Amidst  these  labyrinth 
of  mountain  isles  and  lofty  coasts,  rich  in  historical 
recollections  of  every  age,  lies  the  passage  towards 
those  inner  seas,  where  early  history  and  fable  are 
blended  together  in  that  vague  mystery  which  has 
its  charm  even  for  those  who  are  labouring  after 
truth  and  reality.    In  this  great  gulf  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, moreover,  Grecian  poetry  found  the  mate- 
rial for  some  of  its  finest  descriptions.   No  one  can 
have  made  a  winter  voyage  through  its  isles,  with 
out  recalling  those  passages — among  the  grandest 
of  Homer's  similes,  and  apparently  the  most  fami- 
liar to  his  imagination — where  the  rude  rock  and 
promontory  (at  every  moment  present  to  the  eye) 
are  pictured  as  beaten  upon  by  the  winds  which 
rush  through  these  narrow  island  channels,  and  by 
the  waves  of  the  seas  surrounding  them.    In  wit 
nessing  such  a  spectacle, — magnificent  wherever  it 
be, — the  voyager  in  this  sea  may  fairly  assume  it 
as  possible  that  the  poet  himself  had  gazed  on  the 
very  objects  before  him ;  and  drawn  from  them 
that  noble  imagery,  which  has  become  the  inheri- 
tance and  poetic  wealth  of  every  succeeding  age. 

Among  the  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  are  bound  to  notice  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta, 
as  part  of  that  vast  and  complex  sovereignty  which 
Englishmen  have  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
We  count  them  among  our  dependencies,  though 
they  cannot  justly  or  expediently  be  considered  as 
colonies.  The  Ionian  Isles,  indeed,  we  should  be 
willing  to  regard  as  a  possession  held  in  trust  for 
some  future  Greek  sovereignty  in  the  Levant,  bet- 
ter constituted  than  the  feeble  little  kingdon  which 
now  bears  this  name,  though  it  embraces  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Greek  race  and  the 
Greek  soil.  If  ever  detached  from  our  rule,  these 
islands  will  carry  with  them  the  memorial  of  much 
we  have  effected,  and  sought  to  effect  for  their  good 
— an  acknowledgment  grudgingly  made  by  the 
present  generation  of  islanders,  but  which  will  more 
frankly  come  from  their  posterity. 

Among  the  great  physical  features  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  most  peculiar  is  that  remarkable 
Strait  or  portal  which  forms  its  entrance  from  the 
Ocean;  and  those  inner  channels  scarcely  less  re- 
markable, which  connect  it  with  the  inner  seas 
washing  the  very  foot  of  the  Caucasian  Chain,  and 
even  penetrating  far  into  the  Russian  Steppes.  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  passage  between  Sea  and 
Ocean,  is  well  worthy  of  its  ancient  fame  ;  and  il- 
lustrates even  to  the  eye  those  fables  and  feelings 
of  earlier  times,  by  which  the  known  and  unknown 
are  ever  linked  together  in  the  human  imagination. 
The  history  of  Hercules — that  curious,  fertile,  and 
still  unexplained  source  of  so  many  Grecian  and 
Oriental  myths — was  not  unnaturally  extended  to 
this  narrow  egress  from  the  known  sea;  and  the 
mountain  columns,  Calpe  and  Abyle,  became  the 
laborum  Ilerculis  metce,  the  stern  barrier  of  human 


progress  towards  the  west.  The  awe  inspired  by 
this  mixture  of  myth  and  reality  may  have  been 
purposely  augmented  by  the  tales  of  the  Phoenician 
and  other  traders,  seeking  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  that  Ocean  traffic  by  which  they  were  enriched. 
The  early  voyages  of  discovery,  to  which  the  names 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  Scylax  and  Hanno  are  severally 
attached,  did  but  little  to  correct  the  misconceptions 
of  ancient  geography  in  this  region;  and  the  At- 
lantis and  Hesperides,  if  not  wholly  within  the  do- 
main of  fable,  are  probably  only  vague  traces  of 
some  early  discovery  of  the  Isles  on  the  African 
Coast.  Even  as  late  as  Juvenal,  the  intense  thirst 
for  gold  is  exemplified  by  the  mariners  rushing 
into  the  mysterious  ocean  beyond  Calpe,  to  obtain 
it. 

That  a  barrier  once  existed  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic,  the  violent  disruption  of 
which  opened  the  present  passage,  was  a  tradition 
of  antiquity,  more  natural  and  reasonable  than 
mo.^t  of  the  physical  speculations  of  the  time.  A 
strait,  contracted  in  one  point  to  a  little  more  than 
nine  miles  (not  half  the  width  of  the  Straits  ox 
Dover),  might  well  suggest  such  a  conception.  And 
though  the  depth  of  the  mid-channel  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  is  fully  900  feet,  this  must  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bar,  or  submarine 
between  the  ocean  and  the  sea ;  since  the 
waters  deepen  rapidly  on  each  side — so  suddenly 
even  in  the  strait  itself,  that  between  Gibraltar  and 
Centa,  where  the  width  is  twelve  miles,  nearly  6000 
feet  of  sounding  line  have  been  run  out;  while  some- 
what further  to  the  eastward  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained.  Let  any  one  look  on  a  map  and  mark 
the  general  trending  of  the  European  and  African 
coasts,  and  their  peculiar  apposition  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  Strait  itself,  and  he  will  at  once  surmise 
that  this  place  must  have  been  the  scene  of  great 
movements  and  changes,  involving  both  sea  and 
land ;  and  due  to  those  subterranean  forces,  which 
have  everywhere  been  active,  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther, in  altering  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

We  must  speak  more  cursorily  of  those  inner 
Straits,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  which  give 
access  to  the  vast  interior  basin  of  the  Black  Sea 
a  name  once  obscure  and  even  fearful  in  report, 
but  now  become  familiar  to  us  as  the  Baltic  or 
German  Ocean.    These  two  Straits  are  among  the 
marvels  of  the  Mediterranean  :  rivers  they  might 
not  inaptly  be  called,  since  they  afford  egress  by 
the  rapid  and  profound  current  flowing  through 
them  to  the  waters  from  nearly  one-third  of  the 
urface  of  Europe.    The  Danube,  the  Don,  and  the 
Dnieper  all  empty  themselves  through  this  channel 
into  the  greater  basin  below.    Their  waters,  in  pas- 
sing the  Straits,  flow  between  shores  every  point 
of  which  has  the  history  or  poetry  of  former  ages 
inscribed  upon  it.    No  passages  between  seas  else- 
where on  the  globe  can  compare  with  these,  either 
in  living  scenery  or  past  recollections.  Classical 
legends  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  are  here  blend- 
ed with  the  record  of  those  more  real  events  of  con- 
quest, migration,  sovereignty,  and  revolution,  of 
which  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  have  been 
the  scene  at  all  periods  ; — often  defining  their  course 
and  progress,  often  suddenly  arresting  it.  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  promontories  and  palaces  reflected 
from  the  same  great  stream,  may  be  said  to  divide 
its  history  between  them.    For  the  last  four  cen- 
turies Asia  and  Asiatics  have  had  dominion  here, 
and  in  name  and  outward  recognition  this  may  con- 
tinue yet  longer.    But  virtually  a  change  has  be- 
gun, the  progress  of  which  cannot  now  be  arrested  ; 
and  which  in  its  ultimate  effect  will  inevitably  re- 
store to  Europe  its  sovereignty  in  these  straits  and 
seas,  so  important  in  their  position  to  the  commerce 
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and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  (as  light,  and  to  do  his  will,  our  delight  and  greatest 
perchance  in  many  others  not  yet  fully  surmised)!  joy  1    Therefore,  let  my  soul  bless  and  praise  the 


the  recent  war  will  bear  fruits  to  be  gathered  by 
succeeding  generations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 
Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 

Forever  and' the  same  ! 
The  ancieut  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh !  many  a  glorious  voice  has  gone 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  mournfulness  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute,  that  sighed  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hill : 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone, 
And  the  songs  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

And  mute  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 

O'er  stream  and  mountain  free, 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  crusaders  sang, 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on  thou  Deep  1 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony! 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold, 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound 

E'en  as  when  first  it  rolled. 

Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange 

Where  crowning  cities  rose! 
Thou  speak'st  of  one  that  doth  not  change — 

So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meetiug  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 
SUSANNA  MORRIS. 

Having  reached  Ireland  near  the  close  of  Ninth 
month,  old  style — Eleventh  month  of  the  present — 
they  diligently  occupied  the  winter  in  visiting  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  and  in  other  service  in  Ire- 
land. 

Towards  the  close  of  their  travels  in  that  island, 
Su>ann.i  writes,  "  Being  at  my  worthy  friend,  Wil- 
liam Lightfoot's,  the  good  part  got  hold  on  my 
mind,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  write  a  little  of  my 
experience,  and  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  in 
thi>  voyage  and  journey.  The  ever  blessed  One 
so  wrought  upon  me  as  to  mortify  the  first  nature, 
and  through  his  goodness,  I  can  truly  say,  my 
mind  h:is  been  more  and  more  concerned  for  the 
working  down  everything  that  would  get  above 
the  good  seed.  I  think  we  are  never  safe  unless 
we  feel  the  protection  of  God's  power,  and  the 
manner  thereof  so  operating  in  us  as  to  break  us 
into  tenderness;  then  it  is  that  we  know  how  to 
demean  ourselves  before  him,  who  can  and  does 
work  such  a  change,  that  I  or  any  of  his  ministers 
arc  truly  made  able  to  speak  lor  the  encouragement 
of  the  true  travellers,  and  point  out  the  way  to  the 
kingdom.  Self  with  its  willings  and  runnings  must 
be  mortified,  otherwise  the  vessel  will  not  be  enough 
cleansed  ;  and  if  not,  how  can  the  work  please  the 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  whose  life  is  our 


living  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to  do  for  me,  a 
poor  unworthy  creature,  more  than  I  could  have 
asked  of  him,  or  thought  of.  Although  I  have  had 
many,  yea,  more  than  common  deliverances,  both 
from  shipwreck  at  sea,  and  various  trials  on  land, 
in  my  pilgrimage  thus  far,  I  find  it  still  safe  for 
me,  and  I  believe  it  is  for  all  the  children  of  my 
father's  house,  to  think  little  of  themselves.  All 
the  good  that  any  of  us  are  capable  of  doing,  is 
from  the  ability  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
our  mercies  bestoweth  on  us,  for  his  own  honour's 
sake.  Therefore,  saith  my  soul,  let  our  mouths, 
comparatively  speaking,  lay  in  the  dust,  and  then 
in  the  Lord's  time  he  will  furnish  with  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  that  hope  which  will  be  as  an  anchor,  en- 
abling to  endure  all  things,  that  the  ever  blessed 
One  may  see  meet  to  try  his  servants  with,  in  this 
uncertain  world.  Thereby  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
look  unto  him  for  that  recompense  of  reward,  which 
only  can  make  the  hearts  of  his  followers  rejoice 
and  sing  for  joy,  because  their  soul's  Comforter  is 
yet  to  be  met  with,  and  He  that  is  a  wonderful 
Counsellor,  gives  strength  to  their  minds,  to  hold 
on  their  way  in  seeking  to  know  and  do  his  will  to 
the  utmost,  whilst  life  and  understanding  is  length- 
ened out. 

"  On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  1745,  we  took 
shipping  from  Dublin  to  Whitehaven.  On  our 
passage,  near  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  saw  a  vessel, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  enemy,  sailing  sometimes 
one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  almost  round  us. 
At  first,  I  was  a  little  shocked ;  but  when  I  turned 
my  mind  inward  to  the  only  true  Counsellor,  I 
had  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  discourage 
them ;  and  I  found  a  concern  to  pray  for  them, 
that  God  might  give  them  grace,  and  influence 
them  with  his  hoi}'  Spirit,  to  do  justice,  and  love 
mercy,  for  his  Name's  sake.  Now,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, and  all  that  are  well  inclined,  I  may  say  of 
a  truth,  I  am  glad  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
influence  me  with  the  good  spirit  of  pure  love  to 
those  who  appeared  to  be  enemies.  Blessed  be  his 
great  Name  forever  !    Sure  I  am  that  none  could 


at  times  my  poverty  was  great,  yet  blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  he  hath  never  failed  to  give  unto  his 
children  riches  in  poverty,  and  strength  in  weak- 
ness. We  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  the  blessed 
name  of  our  God,  who  hath  so  eminently  helped  in 
time  of  great  difficulties,  when  he  alone  was  trusted 
in,  and  relied  upon.  He  is  the  only  God,  that  an- 
swers by  fire.  All  the  rightly  minded  amongst  the 
children  of  men,  have  their  works,  in  the  love  of 
God,  tried  as  by  fiery  trials;  that  so  we,  poor 
worms,  may  the  more  depend  on  the  All-wise  Giver 
of  every  good  gift,  and  may  feel  after  fresh  in- 
comes of  the  renewings  of  love  and  life,  from  him 
that  can  give,  and  also  take  away  at  his  pleasure,  in 
that  which  we  may  chiefly  delight  in.  Oh !  let 
the  true  Israelites  long  be  enabled  to  say,  blessed 
and  praised  be  the  name  and  power  of  the  living 


God,  forever  more,  world  without  end.  Amen!  I 
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deem  themselves  more  unfit  for  his  service,  than  I 
did ;  and  that  feeling  was  strengthened  by  my  be- 
ing so  far  advanced  in  years. 

"  Oh !  saith  my  soul,  that  all  mankind,  the 
world  over,  were  but  willing  enough  to  have  their 
minds  stayed  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be 
made  willing  to  part  with  all  the  world's  glory  for 
a  sure  portion  of  Divine  peace  and  holy  quiet  in 
their  bosoms.  Then  would  they  know  how  to  buy 
the  Truth  for  themselves,  and  a  true  care  would 
remain  on  their  minds  not  to  sell  it."  After  they 
left  Ireland,  the  National  Half-year's  Meeting,  held 
at  Dublin,  Third  mo.  9th,  1745,  prepared  for  them 
certificates  of  unity,  with  their  gospel  labours  and 
acceptable  services  in  that  land.  The  first  me- 
morandum preserved  of  their  labour  in  England, 
was  made  after  visitingCumbcrlaud  and  other  north- 
ern counties  of  England. 

"  From  New  Castle,  we  journeyed  into  Scotland, 
where, finding  meetings  small,  I  let  in  reasonings  and 
fear,  thinking  my  gilt  was  so  little,  the  people  might 
imagine  my  service  scarce  worth  my  entertainment. 
Under  these  considerations,  I  would  willingly  have 
turned  back  into  England  again  ;  but  when  I  got 
to  be  truly  still,  I  found  no  peace  in  looking  back, 
and  had  to  believe  I  must  visit  the  few.  That  to 
do  the  w  ill  of  God  was  our  duty  in  this  life.  As  I 
found  my  mind  devoted  thereto,  I  was  favoured  on 
the  high  way  with  the  joys  of  God's  salvation, 
which  no  mortal  beheld.  I  may  truly  say,  we 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  for  the  Lord  was  with 
us  in  our  journeying  through  Scotland.  Though 
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am  one  the  Lord  has  brought  through  great  and 
imminent  dangers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  some  of  En? 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  written  down  for 
the  honour  of  God,  in  a  fuller  and  better  manner, 
than  I  can  do.  I  would  not  have  it  done  for  my 
own,  or  for  the  honour  of  any  of  mine,  but  His  ifm 
alone.  '  He  that  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; 
but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  findjifac 
it.'  There  is  no  helper  like  unto  the  living  God; 
he  will  help  all  those  that  truly  trust  in  him,  and 
give  them  to  know  an  overcoming  of  the  willings 
and  runnings  of  the  first  nature.  That  is  to  some, 
a  hard  thing  to  get  the  victory  over.  It  may  well 
be  said,  a  man's  worst  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  jhtj 
house. 

"I  am  now  [beginning  of  1746]  at  the  age  of  i\ 
sixty-three  years,  and  yet  I  find  I  have  as  much 
need  as  ever,  to  seek  unto  the  Lord,  to  be  enabled 
to  do  his  will.    All  mankind,  both  rich  and  poor, 
who  do  seek  the  Lord,  so  as  to  find  him,  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  their  pains.    Dear  hearts,  none 
can  serve  a  better  master.    The  Lord  careth  well  j 
for  all  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  every  way,  soul  auc  km 
body.   Those  who  hearken  to  hear  his  voice,  wil 
not,  by  any  means,  follow  the  wrong  leader  intt  4 
his  crooked  and  libertine  ways.    The  Lord  wil 
reveal  his  loving-kindness  to  the  upright.  Our  Got 
is  unchangeable,  and  his  ways  are  unchanged.  Thi 
gate  is  strait,  and  the  way  is  narrow,  to  the  child  t| 
ren  of  pride.    The  crooked  twisting  enemy  will  no 
lead  there;  he  leads  in  the  proud  way,  where  th 
flesh  can  get  along  with  less  care  and  crosses,  wit! 
a  vain  hope  flattering  themselves,  because  then  j 
are  so  many  no  stricter  than  they.    They  do  no 
consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  the  only  true  evi 
dence  of  the  unfeigned  hope  of  all  the  sanctified 
the  evidence  of  Christ  within  them  ;  the  true  hop  , 
of  everlasting  glory,  given  to  all  those  that  abid  j 
steadfast  in  the  love  of  God,  through  Jesus  Chris 
our  Lord,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  withou 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  rose  again,  and  is  at 
cended  on  high,  and  has  received  gifts  for  inel 
even  the  rebellious,  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  th 
children  of  men,  who  are  truly  willing  to  be  saDC  ,,.„ 
tified  through  faith.     To  Him,  be  evcrlastia 
praises  given,  forever.    I  have  thought  that  non 
of  the  Lord's  servants  could  well  say  that  they  ha 
suffered  enough ;  for  the  God  of  the  living  bes 
knows  when  our  sufferings  are  all  through.  T. 
best,  ye,  my  children,  can  do,  or  I,  or  any  one 
truly  bent  to  follow  the  Lord  through  trials,  is  t 
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let  them  shut  their  hearts  against  the  flesh,  ani 
steadily  turn  to  the  God  of  true  hope,  for  he  is  abj 
to  help  through  all  hardships.  Oh  !  let  us  tru;| 
in  him,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  for  in  him  is  evcrlastin 

strength." 

Our  industrious  labourers  in  the  Lord's  cau: 
were  in  Wales  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  i| 
1740,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  ilk, 
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the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  the  Second  month,  atBuilth, 
in  Brecknockshire,  for  the  principality.  This  meet- 
ing gave  them  a  certificate  of  its  fellowship  with 
them  and  high  estimation  of  their  labours  of  love 
and  good  conversation  amongst  them.  From  thence 
they  passed  to  London  in  time  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing there.  As  they  deemed  their  service  in  Great 
Britain  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Second-day 
morning  Meeting,  held  on  the  26th  of  the  Third 
month,  in  full  unity  with  them  and  their  gospel 
mission  in  that  land,  gave  each  a  returning  certi- 
ficate. 

They  took  shipping,  Eleventh  month  8th,  1746, 
in  the  brigantine  Richa,  Benjamin  Burke,  master, 
Iwhich,  encountering  some  storms,  put  into  New 
Providence  to  refit,  and  did  not  reach  Philadelphia 
until  the  beginning  of  the  First  month,  1747.  It 
was  a  passage  of  great  hazard,  many  French  ships 
pf  war  and  privateers  prowling  over  the  ocean  for 
English  merchantmen. 

I  Susanna  and  Elizabeth  attended  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  First  month 
j. 4th,  1747,  and  produced  therein  the  certificates 
»f  unity  they  had  received  from  Friends  in  Great 
iiritain,  "  which  were  read  to  the  comfort  and  sa- 
isfaction  of  Friends." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Process  of  Making  Ice  in  five  East  Indies.- 
iatural  ice  is  never  seen  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
lat  country.    To  procure  ice  by  artificial  means, 
ey  dig  on  a  large  open  plain,  not  far  from  Cal- 
itta,  three  or  four  pits,  about  thirty  feet  square, 
id  two  feet  deep  each,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
)ver  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  thick  with  sugar 
me  or  the  stems  of  the  large  Indian  corn,  dried 
n  this  bed  are  placed,  in  rows,  a  number  of  small, 
lallow,  unglazed,  earthen  pans,  formed  of  a  very 
>rous  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about 
inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  which,  at  the  dusk  of 
ening,  they  fill  with  soft  water  that  has  been 
iled.    In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  ice- 
kers  attend  the  pits  and  collect  what  is  frozen 
baskets,  which  they  convey  to  the  place  of  pre- 
(rvation.  This  is  generally  prepared  on  some  high, 
y  situation,  by  sinking  a  pit  fourteen  or  fifteen 
t  deep,  lining  it  first  with  straw,  and  then  with 
Icoarse  kind  of  blanketing.    The  ice  is  deposited 
this  pit,  and  beat  down  with  rammers,  till  at 
bgth  its  own  accumulated  cold  again  freezes  it, 
d  forms  one  solid  mass.    The  mouth  of  the  pit 
well  secured  from  the  exterior  air  with  straw 
unkets,  and  a  thatched  roof  is  thrown  over  the 
tole.    The  quantity  of  ice  formed  by  the  method 
love  described  depends  on  a  light  atmosphere, 
u  clear,  serene  weather.   Three  hundred  persons 
p  employed  in  this  operation  in  one  place. 
At  first  sight,  this  curious  process  may  appear 
ibe  an  effect  of  evaporation ;  but  this  is  not  the 
je ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  essential  to  its 
fcess  that  the  straw  in  which  the  vessels  are 
ced  should  be  dry,  whereas,  if  evaporation  were 
icerned  in  the  congelation,  wetting  the  straw 
aid  promote  it.   When  the  straw  becomes  wet  by 
ident,  it  is  obliged  to  be  replaced  by  dry  straw. 
L'he  earth  is  continually  losing  heat  by  radia- 
,  and  it  loses  most  on  clear  star-light  nights, 
in  there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  send  back 
rays  of  heat.    The  straw,  like  all  filamentous 
stances,  is  a  good  radiator  of  caloric,  and  it  is  in 
sequence  of  the  heat  that  is  thus  given  out  by 
Qto  space  on  clear  nights  that  ice  is  formed, 
en  the  weather  is  windy  and  cloudy  the  effect 
3  not  take  place. 


>e  not  righteous  over-much ;  why  shouldst  thou 
roy  thyself? 


Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 
Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1823.— To  a  friend  she 
writes  : — "  There  are  times  when  the  tried  vessels 
in  possession  of  living  faith  and  holy  patience,  can 
adopt  the  language,  '  When  He  hath  tried  me,  I 
shall  come  forth  as  gold.'  Such  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  too  much  cast  down  in  a  sense  of  being, 
as  it  were,  atone ;  this  is  a  part  of  their  proving, 
even  to  feel  their  situation  as  a  peculiar  one,  and 
their  path  as  untrodden,  that  the  great  Name  may 
be  abundantly  magnified  in  and  through  them." 

The  excellent  counsel  conveyed  to  a  daughter  on 
leaving  school,  is  well  worthy  of  the  observance  of 
young  persons  in  looking  forward  and  entering  into 
the  prospects  and  duties  of  life.  1824. — She  says. 
"  Place  the  fear  of  God  continually  before  thee  ; 
have  reference  to  Him  in  all  things.  He  hath  not 
only  given  thee  a  being,  but  endowed  thee  with  a 
good  understanding,  and  granted  thee  many  bless- 
ings. Let  it  be  the  sincere  language  of  thy  heart, 
'  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits ;'  so  will  he  teach  thee  his  Divine  law,  and 
enable  thee  to  delight  therein.  Thus  wilt  thou 
possess  religion,  real  vital  Christianity.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  treasures  —  befriends  the  godly 
through  this  world,  and  leads  them  to  a  better. 
What  are  we  without  religion,  even  in  our  best 
state  ?  We  know  not  how  to  estimate  our  exist- 
ence, nor  any  of  the  blessings  offered  ;  how  then 
can  we  truly  enjoy  them  ?  In  distress,  in  sickness, 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  seasons  which  will  over- 
take us  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  journey, 
what  have  we  to  flee  to  for  safety,  if  unacquainted 
with  the  Name,  which  is  the  power  of  God  X  There- 
fore, my  dear  child,  'get  wisdom;'  'forsake  her 
not;' — 'the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.' 

"  Never  give  way  to  a  fretful  disposition.  To 
repine  at  the  crosses  and  difficulties  attendant  on 
our  probationary  state,  betrays  a  little  mind  and 
want  of  resignation  to  what  Heaven  permits;  be- 
sides it  renders  things  trying  in  themselves,  still 
more  bitter.  Therefore,  whenever  tempted  with 
peevishness,  seek  with  all  thy  might  to  be  quiet, 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord,  who  will  bring  thee  near 
to  Himself,  and  convince  thee,  that  with  Him  who 
is  light,  there  is  no  disquiet ;  and  so  He  will  grant 
thee  peace.  Thine  enemies  are  thy  own  natural 
evil  propensities  ;  to  overcome  these  in  the  Lord 
is  a  most  glorious  victory.  Thy  dear  Saviour  is 
able  and  willing  to  grant  thee  this  victory  with 
holy  triumph. 

"Give  no  place  to  an  envious  disposition ;  it 
would  corrode  thy  mind,  and  prevent  the  incomes 
of  heavenly  love.  The  sweet  and  the  bitter  are 
more  equally  dispensed  than  man  perceives.  We 
cannot  of  ourselves  promote  our  happiness;  but 
by  watching  against  all  wrong  things,  we  may  be- 
come strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  to  avoid  all  that  would  render  us  the  authors 
of  our  own  misery.  Be  assured,  my  precious  child, 
that  if  there  is  not  tranquillity  in  thy  own  breast, 
from  suffering  the  all-regulating  principle  to  ope- 
rate there,  thou  never  wilt  find  true  felicity  in  any 
situation  which  may  fall  to  thy  lot;  and  while  a 
kind  Providence  may  permit  thee  to  be  surrounded 
by  temporal  good,  thou  mayst  be  without  capacity 
for  enjoying  his  bounty.  Be  wise  therefore,  and 
submit  early  to  the  humbling  power  of  Truth,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee  in  time  and  in  eternity, 
which  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  thy  affectionate 
mother. 

"  And  with  respect  to  domestic  economy,  let  me 
say  for  thy  future  comfort — do  everything  in  its 
season ;  although  it  may  seem  very  often  at  the 
moment,  as  if  this  method  was  inconvenient  and 
troublesome,  thou  wilt  find  thy  account  in  it.  Thou 


wilt  hereby  save  much  of  thy  precious  time,  and 
avoid  confusion  and  hurry.  Make  suitable  ar- 
rangements, and  be  sure  to  observe  them.  Have 
few  servants ;  treat  them  kindly,  but  give  not  up 
thy  own  judgment  to  gratify  their  will,  lest  thou 
lose  that  government  which  is  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  a  family.  Be  industrious,  but  be  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  that  thyself,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  servants ;  for  this  only  renders  them 
negligent.  Be  sure  to  manage  everything  with 
frugality  and  prudence ;  thou  wilt  have  the  more 
to  spare  for  the  needy.  Look  well  to  thy  house- 
hold in  all  things.  Let  thy  countenance  be  as  sun- 
shine to  thy  family  through  the  calmness  of  thy 
temper. 

"  Be  not  over-anxious  in  trouble,  but  endeavour 
to  leave  all  to  the  Lord,  in  doing  according  to  the 
best  of  thy  capacity;  and  thus  let  thy  whole  life 
bring  glory  to  Him  who  is  worthy  of  all  glory, 
honour  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  happiness  of  parents  and  children  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  welfare  of  each  other.  Love 
for  their  offspring  mingled  with  desire  for  their 
everlasting  good,  will  lead  parents  to  watch  over 
the  dispositions  of  their  children,  to  point  out  the 
dangers  that  often  await  the  path  of  youth,  to  la- 
bour to  convince  them  of  the  right  way  for  them  to 
act,  and  to  draw  them  into  it  by  affectionate  per- 
suasive entreaty,  as  well  as  to  restrain  them  from 
wrong  by  proper,  firm  discipline.  Substituting 
precept  for  example  will  avail  little.  If  parents  live 
up  to  their  principles,  it  proves  to  the  observant 
child,  that  they  believe  the  truth  and  the  value  of 
them ;  but  if  they  do  not  practice  them,  the  child 
must  think  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  will 
naturally  slight  them.  Fondness  for  showy  dress 
very  early  manifests  itself,  as  well  as  a  strong  will 
to  indulge  in  what  is  improper  in  other  respects. 
Suitable  firmness  in  controlling  their  wayward 
propensities,  steadily  kept  to,  will  gradually  sub- 
due and  regulate  the  desires,  and  the  children  will 
find  that  the  yoke  is  much  easier  than  to  be  allowed 
every  gratification.  When  the  children  of  Friends 
are  clothed  in  the  fashionable  dress  of  a  vain  world, 
they  may  soon  learn  to  sneer  at  plainness,  and  then 
to  ridicule  the  seriousness  and  the  self-denial,  which 
conscientious  young  people  believe  themselves  bound 
to  maintain,  and  so  become  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  world  against  the  cause  of  religion.  If  they 
grow  up  indulged  in  wrong  things,  they  will  shun 
the  eye  of  religious  Friends,  seek  evil  company, 
and  be  more  likely  to  leave  the  Society,  of  which 
they  were  born  members,  than  to  become  supporters 
of  its  faith ;  and  thereby  a  constant  falling  off  of 
members  takes  place.  And  we  shall  find  few  who 
desert  the  principles  and  the  cross-bearing  which 
the  Truth  leads  into,  evermake  substantial  practi- 
cal Christians,  whose  spirit  and  every-day  walk, 
draw  others  into  a  religious  life. 

The  letter  we  have  copied  is  fraught  with  in- 
struction, and  is  worth  the  serious  reflection  and 
adoption  of  our  young  Friends,  and  her  concern 
should  be  followed  by  their  parents.  Great  is  the 
responsibility  of  parents,  and  as  they  desire  their 
own  salvation  and  the  honour  of  God,  they  should 
seek  for  Divine  wisdom  and  strength,  to  bring  for- 
ward their  offspring  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord. 
If  the  children  fall  away  into  a  corrupt  world, 
where  will  be  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  parents, 
and  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  succession  in  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  Truth  as  required  of  us  ? 
The  young  people  should  also  remember  the  obli- 
gations they  owe  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
their  beloved,  anxious  parents,  and  seek  to  promote 
their  peace  and  joy,  by  obeying  them  in  the  Lord. 

At  Bury,  where  I.  and  S.  Grubb  first  settled 
after  leaving  Ireland,  they  resided  five  years,  when 
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THE  FRIEND. 


it  seemed  to  them  right  to  remove  nearer  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  London.    Their  way  open 
ing  to  take  a  house  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  they 
settled  down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

First  mo.  14th,  1824. — She  writes  to  a  friend 
from  Chelmsford,  saying : — "  I  admit  there  are 
times  of  great  darkness  in  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  towards  his  poor  creatures,  wherein  we 
seem  to  be  abandoned  from  good,  and  even  as 
though  his  mercies  were  'clean  gone  forever;'  yet 
even  then  it  behooves  us  to  exercise  faith  and  pa 
tience,  whereby  we  are  brought  into  a  condition  of 
mind  to  hope  against  hope,  and  eventually  to  be 
glad  in  all  these  sufferings.  And  if  the  weakness 
of  the  poor  frame  be  such,  that  we  fear  it  incapa- 
citates tor  heavenly-mindeduess,  I  believe  that  our 
upright,  though  feeble,  endeavour  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  Fulness  of  strength,  is  an  acceptable  offering, 
and  will  not  go  without  its  reward  ;  for  '  He  know- 
eth  our  frame;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.' 
What  a  consolation  that  thus  we  have  the  holy 
compassion  of  the  Highest,  whose  regard  is  unto 
the  lowly.  So  do  not  be  too  much  cast  down,  my 
loved  friend,  my  sister,  for  I  humbly  trust  thou  art 
one  of  these  lowly,  and  that  seeing  the  best  life  has 
been  preserved  hitherto,  the  command  will  still  go 
forth  in  all  thy  strippings  and  provings,  '  Touch 
not  the  life.'  Many  times  does  my  mind  commend 
thee  unto  Him,  who  has  condescended  to  be  with 
thee  in  six  troubles,  who  surely  yet  waits  to  be  thy 
Sufficiency  through  all. 

"  We  are  at  times  sensible  through  the  unmerited 
kindness  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  that  our  feet  are 
still  guided  in  the  way  of  peace.  My  dear  com- 
panion has  at  times  been  enlarged  in  the  heavenly 
anointing,  in  this  place." 

By  a  letter  from  Clonmel,  dated  Fourth  mo.  5th, 
1824,  it  appears  that  she  had  gone  on  a  religious 
visit  in  Ireland.  "At  Colebrookdale,  we  were  de- 
tained from  Fl'th-day  night  uutil  Second-day  morn- 
ing, finding  a  stop  ia  our  minds,  after  having  seen 
Friends  together  on  Sixth-day.  It  was  much 
against  the  natural  will  and  wisdom,  to  give  up  to 
be  there  on  First-day,  but  I  know  too  well  my  own 
short-sightedness,  to  reason  away  my  sense  of 
duty  ;  so  beside*  meeting  again  with  Friends,  we 
hail  a  large  public  meeting.  I  think  I  never  was 
quite  so  near  sitting  down  without  proceeding  with 
what  was  before  me,  in  any  meeting  where  this  was 
DOi  really  the  case,  when  suddenly  the  power  arose, 
ami  a  very  favoured  time  it  proved,  the  people's 
minds  being  at  length  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
Truth  ;  but  the  frame  felt  the  effects  of  this  hard 
battle,  for  it  was  immediately  after  this  that  I  had 
the  first  attack  of  spasm. 

"  The  meetings,  both  in  Dublin  and  here  (Clon- 
inil ,)  have  been  times  of  very  deep  digging;  the 
upriug  of  life  lies  low,  and  that  of  the  ministry  in 
unison  witli  it ;  but  through  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
the  power  made  its  own  way,  even  into  some  do- 
minion, in  each  meeting;  and  in  that  of  First-day 
morning  here,  it  was  over  all,  to  the  praise  of  the 
groat  and  ever-adorable  Name ;  many  felt  it  and 
worshipped  the  Lord  in  the  blessed  sense  thereof. 
Livers  Friends  have  said  to  mo,  speaking  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  here  since  our  residence 
in  England,  they  were  previously  set  forth  witli 
great  clearness  ;  one  said,  '  as  plain  as  it'  they  had 
been  left  in  written  characters  on  the  gallery.'  " 


For  "  Tho  FrU  nd." 

Perilous  Adventure. 

The  following  narrative  is  extracted  from  that 
most  interesting  book,  Livingstone's  Researches  in 
South  Africa :  — 

"  Returning  towards  Kuruman,  I  selected  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mabotsa  (lat.  45°  14'  south, 


long.  26°  30')  as  the  site  of  a  missionary  station, 
and  thither  1  removed  in  1843.  Here  an  occur 
rence  took  place,  concerning  which  I  have  fre 
quently  been  questioned  in  England,  and  which, 
but  for  the  importunities  of  friends,  I  meant  to 
have  kept  in  store  to  tell  my  children  when  in  my 
dotage.    The  Bakatla  of  the  village  Mabotsa  we 

Id  o 

much  troubled  by  lions,  which  leaped  into  their 
cattle-pens  by  night,  and  destroyed  their  cows. 
They  even  attacked  the  herds  in  open  day.  This 
was  so  unusual  an  occurrence  that  the  people  be- 
lieved they  were  bewitched — '  given,'  as  they  said, 
'  into  the  power  of  the  lions  by  a  neighbouring 
tribe.'  They  went  once  to  attack  the  animals,  but, 
being  rather  a  cowardly  people  compared  to  Be- 
chuanas  in  general  on  such  occasions,  they  returned 
without  killing  any. 

"  It  is  well-known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions 
is  killed,  the  others  take  the  hint  and  leave  that 
part  of  the  country.  So,  the  next  time  the  herds 
were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance 
by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders.  We  found 
the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men 
was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed  up, 
ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being  down 
below  on  the  plain  with  a  native  school-master 
named  Mebalwe,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  saw  one 
of  the  lions  setting  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the 
now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe  fired  at  him 
before  I  could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on 
which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot 
struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  thrown  at 
him  ;  then  leaping  away,  broke  through  the  open- 
ing circle  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were 
afraid  to  attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re- 
formed, we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it ;  but  we  were 
afraid  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike  the  men,  and 
they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If 
the  Bakatla  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  speared  the  lions  in 
their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we  could  not  get 
them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps 
towards  the  village  ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the 
hill,  however,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a 
piece  of  rock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had  a  little 
bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a 
good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out, 
'  He  is  shot,  he  is  shot !'  Others  cried,  '  He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man  too  ;  let  us  go  to  him !' 
I  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw 
the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush, 
and,  turning  to  the  people,  said,  1  Stop  a  little,  till 
1  load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down 
the  bullets,  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  look- 
ing half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ; 
he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both 
came  to  the  ground  together.  Growling  horribly 
close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does 
a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to 
that  which  Bfiema  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the 
first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreami- 
ness, in  which  tic  re  \v:i-  no  sense  of  p;iin  nor  feel- 
ing of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  [ 
was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  par-) 
t tally  nidi  r  tic  influence  of  chloroform  describe, 
who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  t lie  knife. 
This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any 
mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and 
allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the 
beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in 
all  animals  killed  by  the  earnivoife;  and,  if  so,  is 
a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for 
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lessening  the  pain  of  death.    Turning  round  t< 
relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  be  had  one  pav  k 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  I  saw  bis  eyes  directei 
to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  dis 
tance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.    His  gun,  a  flint  one 
missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediate! 
left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh 
Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  afte: 
he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spea 
the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.    He  lef  t! 
Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder  ii 
but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  receiver  it 
took  effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.    The  whoh 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  hav< 
been  his  paroxyms  of  dying  rage.    In  order  t< 
take  out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  thi 
following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  the  car 
cass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  larges 
lion  they  had  ever  seen.    Besides  crunching  tin  Id 
bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  tooth-wounds  on  it 
the  upper  part  of  my  arm.  i;] 
"  A  wound  from  this  animal's  tooth  resembles  i  u 
gun-shot  wound ;  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  goo<  m 
deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are  fel  ki 
in  the  part  periodically  ever  afterwards.    I  hac  iti 
on  a  tartan-jacket  on  the  occasion,  and  I  believi  ie 
that  it  wiped  off  all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  tha 
pierced  the  flesh,  for  my  two  companions  in  thi  « 
affray  have  both  suffered  from  the  peculiar  pains  re sp 
while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  inconvenienct  as 
of  a  false  joint  in  my  limb." 

Hit 
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For  "The  Friend."    >|  j 

Samuel  Bownas  gives  a  direct  and  very  decider  ffef 
testimony  against  receiving  pay  for  preaching  th 
gospel ;  like  the  apostle  Paul,  he  coveted  no  man'; 
silver  or  gold.    He  says,  "  I  visited  Leicestershin 
pretty  generally,  and  a  woman  of  some  account 
whose  name  was  Jemima  Mountney,  was  convinced  iEl1 
and  was  with  me  at  sundry  meetings,  and  was  ex  % 
ceedingly  tender  and  loving,  being  thorough!  ^ 
reached  and  satisfied.    When  we  parted,  she  wa 
so  open-hearted  that  I  was  called  aside  by  hei 
and  after  having  said  something  to  me  about  he 
inward  condition,  she  offered  me  some  pieces  o  ; 
gold,  which  I  told  her  I  durst  not  touch.  She  ver 
courteously,  and  with  a  becoming  genteel  miei  ni 
told  me  she  was  both  able  and  willing,  and  as  sh  ^ 
had  no  other  way  that  she  could  show  her  grati 
tude  for  that  spiritual  good  she  had  received  fror 
my  ministry,  she  could  do  no  less,  beseeching  tha 
I  would  receive  it,  as  the  true  token  of  her  love  an>  * 
respect.    In  answer,  I  said,  it  was  what  I  neve 
had  done  ;  nor  could  1  now  do  it ;  but  all  the  re  a 
ward  I  desired  and  expected  was,  that  she  inigb 
carefully,  with  a  sincere  heart,  endeavour  that  he 
obedience  did  keep  pace  with  her  knowledge,  tb  (, 
hearing  of  which  would  rejoice  my  soul ;  we  partei  >| 
in  great  love  and  tenderness.    I  heard  thatsundr 
others  were  convinced  in  that  neighbourhood,  i 
very  honest  Friend,  whose  name  was  Brooks,  too 
great  pains  to  get  the  seeking  people  to  the  meet 
ing,  and  I  was  much  enlarged  in  pertinent  mattei 
suitable  to  the  states  of  such  seeking  souls."  A 
who  have  received  their  ministry  from  the  Lorj 
Jesus,  are  bound,  by  his  command  to  his  apostl 
to  give  it  forth  freely.    If  persons  study  the! 
preaching  to  get  a  living  by  it,  they  will  be  likel 
to  expect  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  do  we  not  suppose 
if  all  christians  were  brought  to  wait  upon  God  i 
reverent  silence,  for  ability  to  worship  him  in  spina] 
and  in  truth,  that  he  would  select  his  ministers  fey. 
the  work,  who  would  preach  freely  as  their  dutj 
and  that  the  Redeemer's  cause,  the  reign  of  tb  i 
Prince  of  peace,  would  be  more  effectually  sprea 
in  the  world.    Would  not  the  heavenly  influenc  L 
of  his  Spirit,  and  his  religion  soltcn  the  hearts  < 
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lankind,  make  theui  feel  as  brethren  and  sisters 
>wards  each  other,  and  put  a  stop  to  murders, 
uels,  suicide,  and  all  effcrts  to  contrive  and  fabri- 
ate  the  most  ready  instruments  to  destroy  the  lives 
f  men,  having  immortal  souls,  candidates  for  eter- 
al  glory,  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  never 
ides  away  ?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  spread 
f  Christianity,  while  professing  christians  are  en- 
aged  in  butchering  their  fellow-meD,  and  heaping 
worldly  honours  on  those  who  have  been  the  bold- 
Bt  and  most  expert  destroyers  of  human  beings,  of 
tl  colours  and  nations?  What  kind  of  gospel 
inistry  is  it  where  such  fruits  exist  among  the  hear- 
fs?  Surely  a  day  of  awful  account  will  overtake 
ie  man-slayer,  aud  all  those  who  are  strengthen- 
the  kingdom  of  antichrist  in  the  earth. 


nt 


From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 
In  the  earliest  records  of  the  world,  it  is  appa- 
that  the  value  of  the  sheep  was  understood, 
d  that  the  care  of  it  was  among  the  first  of  hu- 
an  labours.    In  the  life-time  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
are  informed  by  the  sacred  penman,  that  this 
imal  had  an  important  relation  to  the  primeval 
tetitutions  of  that  period.    The  offerings  of  grati- 
de  made  by  the  first  human  family  to  the  Author 
being,  consisted  of  the  first  fruit  of  the 
bund,  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock;  and  we 
specifically  told  that  the  former  of  these  bro- 
ers  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  latter  a 
per  of  sheep.    Nor  is  it  an  unnatural  presump- 
n,  that  this  animal  so  soon  became  an  object  of 
:h  prominence;  for  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it 
re  so  manifold,  its  utility  could  not  have  escaped 

attention  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  most  extraordinary 
ults  are  produced  in  the  form  and  covering  of 
p  by  the  climate,  soil  and  food,  which  have  in- 
ence  upon  it  in  different  localities.  Did  we  not 
w  the  fact  we  could  scarcely  realize  that  such 
Its  were  possible.  A  distinguished  writer  ap- 
priatcly  observes,  that  no  animal  varies  more 
n  the  sheep,  and  none  adapts  itself  so  speedily 
climate.  It  would  almost  appear  that  na- 
,  convinced  of  its  great  utility,  had  bestowed 
n  it  a  constitution  so  pliaut,  as  to  enable  it  to 
mmodate  itself  to  any  point,  in  a  wide  scale  of 
perature.  For  though  its  natural  situation  as 
ool-bearing  animal,  like  that  of  man,  appears 
e  the  wine  countries,  yet  with  him  it  has  spread 
ivery  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  impressed  at 
y  change  with  seme  peculiarity,  alterable  only 
change  of  situation,  and  varying,  we  might 
with  the  weather.  Changes,  occasioned  by 
ites,  are  always  limited  to  the  fleece,  horns, 
disposal  of  the  fat,  and  never  extend  to  those 
i  on  the  permanence  of  which  the  animal  de- 
is  for  its  station  in  the  scale  of  being,  as  the 
i,  the  feet,  and  the  digestive  organs, 
he  sheep,  in  a  state  of  complete  domestication, 
:ars  equally  stupid  as  it  is  harmless,  and  seems 
ly  to  justify  the  observations  of  Buffon,  who 
ribes  it  as  one  of  the  most  timid,  imbecile,  and 
smptible  of  quadrupeds.  When  sheep,  how- 
have  an  exten.-.ive  range  of  pasture,  and  are 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  depend  on  them- 
js  for  food  and  protection,  they  exhibit  more 
sctability  of  character.  When  trained  to  take 
|  of  themselves,  a  ram  has  been  seen  to  attack 
beat  off  a  large  and  formidable  dog,  and  even 
11  has  been  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  stroke 
ved  between  his  eyes,  as  he  was  lowering  his 
to  receive  his  adversary  on  bis  horns  and  toss 
linto  the  air.  And  when  individual  efforts  are 
ual  to  the  danger,  sheep  will  unite  their  exer- 
placing  the  females  and  their  young  in  the 


middle  of  an  irregular  square,  the  rams  will  sta- 
tion themselves  so  as  to  present  an  armed  front  on 
every  side  to  the  enemy,  and  will  support  their 
ranks  in  the  crisis  of  an  attack,  harassing  the  foe 
by  the  most  formidable  and  sometimes  fatal  blows. 
Such  sheep  too  especially  display  considerable  sa- 
gacity in  the  selection  of  their  food  ;  and  in  the 
approach  of  storms  they  perceive  the  indications 
with  accurate  precision,  and  retire  for  shelter  al- 
ways to  the  spot  which  is  best  able  to  afford  it. 

The  elevated  steppes  of  southern  Siberia,  and  the 
mountain  chains  of  central  Asia,  produce  an  ani- 
mal, described  by  Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
gali.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Farmer's 
Library,  a  few  years  since,  two  fine  specimens  of 
this  animal,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  placed  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  its 
zoological  treasures.  "  Till  we  saw  them,"  says 
Mr.  Youatt,  "  we  had  no  idea  of  so  gigantic  a 
sheep.  Huge,  massive,  heavy,  and  powerful,  is 
the  Argali  of  Siberia  !  an  ox,  as  it  were  in  stature, 
but  a  wild  sheep  in  form  and  characters.  The 
male  stands  four  feet  in  height  at  the  back;  and 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  short 
little  tail  over  the  head  and  neck,  is  seven  feet 
nine  inches ;  the  circumference  of  the  horns  at  the 
base  is  nineteen  inches,  and  each  horn,  measured 
from  its  base  along  the  curve  to  the  tip,  is  three 
feet  eleven  inches.  The  horns  are  furrowed  with 
deep  transverse  wrinkles,  and  are  boldly  spiral, 
diverging  somewhat  laterally.  The  limbs  of  the 
sheep  are  compact  and  well-turned,  the  tail  is 
short,  and  the  ears  are  small.  The  female  speci- 
men is  smaller  in  stature  than  the  male,  and  the 
horns  are  considerably  less,  both  as  to  length  and 
weight.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  triangular, 
and  convex  on  the  upper  apex — those  of  the  female 
are  more  compressed. 

"  The  pelt  is  deep,  close,  and  full.  Its  tint  is  a 
grisly  brown.  The  limbs  below  the  knee  are  whit- 
ish ;  the  lips  are  grayish ;  and  the  tail  is  also 
grayish.  Probably  the  colour  varies  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  is  generally  the  case  among 
wild  sheep.  The  argali  lives  in  troops,  and  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  vigorous,  bold  and  resolute. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  rivalry  of  the  males  is 
excited,  and  they  engage  in  desperate  conflicts, 
striking  each  other  on  the  head  with  such  violence, 
that  they  often  break  off  each  other's  horns,  mas- 
sive as  these  weapons  are,  and  solidly  as  they  are 
fixed  on  the  skull.  It  is  said  that  even  foxes  and 
other  small  animals  may  take  shelter  in  the  hollow 
of  these  horns,  on  their  being  separated  from  the 
dead  animal,  as  they  are  scattered  about." 

Kotsbue  says  the  Kamtschatkan  sheep,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  diminished  variety  of  the  argali, 
is  amazingly  fleet  and  active,  exhibiting  itself  on 
the  loftiest  pinnacles,  aud  achieving,  like  the  cha- 
mois, prodigious  springs  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, and  consequently  is  not  killed  or  taken  with- 
out difficulty,  in  preparing  for  these  leaps,  its  eye 
measures  the  distance  with  surprising  accuracy. 
The  animal  then  contracts  its  legs  and  darts  for- 
ward, head-foremost,  to  the  destined  spot,  where  it 
alights  upon  its  feet ;  nor  is  it  ever  seen  to  miss, 
though  the  point  may  be  so  small  as  to  admit  its 
four  feet  only  by  their  being  close  together. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the  lofty 
chain  of  mountains  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name  ;  from  its  northern  termination,  in  latitude 
sixty-eight,  to  about  latitude  forty  degrees,  and 
perhaps  farther  south.  They  also  frequent  the 
elevated  and  cragged  ridges  with  which  the  coun- 
!  try  between  the  great  mountain  range  and  the 
Pacific  is  intersected  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  advanced  further  eastward  than  the  declivity 


of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  nor  are  they  found  in  any 
of  the  hilly  tracts  near  Hudson's  Bay.  They  col- 
lect in  flocks,  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
young  rams  and  females,  herding  together  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  while  the  old  rams  form 
separate  flocks.  Drummond  informs  us,  that  in 
the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
hunters  had  seldom  penetrated,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  approaching  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
where  they  exhibited  the  simplicity  of  character 
so  remarkable  in  the  domestic  spjeies  ;  but  that 
where  they  had  been  often  fired  at,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly wild,  alarmed  their  companions  on  the 
approach  of  danger  by  a  hissing  noise,  and  scaled 
the  rocks  with  a  speed  and  agility  that  baffled  pur- 
suit. He  lost  several  that  he  had  wounded  mor- 
tally, by  their  retiring  to  die  among  the  secluded 
precipices. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THIRD  MONTH  6,  1858. 


THE  FEMALE  SOCIETY  OP  PHILADELPHIA  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  funds  of  this  benevolent  institution  have 
been  materially  curtailed  by  loss  in  the  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  other  causes 
connected  with  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the 
time.  The  latter  has  also  materially  affected  the 
sales  at  their  store,  while  the  number  of  applicants 
for  relief  is  increased  beyond  former  years.  The 
average  number  of  poor  women  employed  at  their 
rooms,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred,  many  of  them 
aged  and  infirm,  bringing  with  them  about  fifty 
children,  and  for  all  of  whom,  comfortable  dinners 
are  daily  provided,  and  the  women  receive  wages 
according  to  the  work  performed. 

The  means  of  the  society  being  so  much  reduced, 
their  funds  arc  now  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
liged to  close  the  house,  and  thus  cut  off  the  means 
of  subsistence  from  the  needy  and  deserving  objects' 
of  its  care,  unless  its  friends  will  extend  prompt 
assistance.  It  therefore  solicits  donations,  which 
will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  house,  No.  112 
N.  Seventh  street,  or  by  Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  No.  313  Bace  street. 


We  have  made  such  copious  extracts  from  the 
Letters  written  from  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  that  our  readers  have  had 
ample  opportunity  for  judging  for  themselves  of  the 
character  of  the  work.  We  have  nearly  completed 
what  we  propose  to  take  from  it,  and  we  apprehend 
few  if  any  of  those  who  have  perused  the  selections 
made,  but  who  will  unite  with  us  in  opinion,  that 
the  work  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive ; 
the  descriptions  are  lively  and  graphic,  while  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  are  altogether  consonant 
with  a  highly  cultivated  and  religiously  trained 
mind.  We  can  commend  the  work  as  well  worthy 
a  place  in  every  library.  A  new  edition  of  it  has 
recently  been  published  by  Henry  Longstrcth,  and 
is  for  sale  at  his  bookstore,  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  street,  above  Ninth. 


As  an  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
evil  opinions,  but  recently  advocated  at  the  South, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  re-opening  the  African 
slave  trade  to  this  country,  have  debauched  public 
sentiment  there,  and  produced  their  direful  fruit, 
we  give  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  our  city 
papers:  "New  Orleans,  Feb.  26th. — An  edito- 
rial article  in  the  Delta  of  to-day  asserts  that  the 
South  has  already  opened  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
a  regular  depot  has  been  established  in  Mississippi, 
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on  the  Pearl  river.  Cargoes  of  slaves  have  been 
received,  sold,  and  are  now  at  -work  on  the  plan- 
tations of  the  purchasers.  The  Delta  says,  the 
slave  vessels  generally  sail  under  the  French  flag, 
because  the  English  cruisers  do  not  trouble  vessels 
covered  by  it." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  13th 
Calcutta  dates  to  the  9th  of  First  month,  and  Canton 
to  the  29th  of  Twelfth  mouth,  had  reached  England. 
Further  successes  of  the  British  troops  in  India  were 
announced.  The  British  and  French  forces  were  landed 
at  Canton  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month.  The  bom- 
bardment commenced  at  daylight  on  the  28th,  and  con- 
tinued all  day  and  night.  The  assault  was  made  in  three 
divisions  next  morning;  the  walls  were  escaladed,  and 
the  heights  within  the  town  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Allies.    The  Chinese  made  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill  modifying  Parliamentary  oaths  so  as  to 
admit  of  Jews  taking  them,  was  debated,  and  read  a 
second  time.  The  petition  of  the  E.  I.  Company  against 
any  change  in  the  government  of  India  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords.  Earl  Granville  said,  the 
government's  only  wish  was  to  place  India  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Crown.  An  independent  Council  would 
still  be  maintained.  The  subject  was  debated  at  some 
length,  but  without  arriving  at  any  result.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  the  changes, 
if  any,  that  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes,  was,  after 
debate,  agreed  to. 

The  steamer  North  American,  in  her  last  voyage  out, 
came  in  collision  oil'  Holyhead,  with  the  barque  Leander, 
of  Bath,  Maine.  The  Leander  was  sunk,  and  ten  persons 
•were  drowned.    The  steamer  was  but  slightly  damaged. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  continued  to  in- 
crease. The  Bank  rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  to 
3  per  cent.    Consols,  96  a  96^. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  of 
the  week,  77,000  bales.  All  qualities  had  advanced  fully 
\d.  per  U).  The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable. 
BreadstufTs  continued  very  dull.  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore flour,  22*.  Gd.  and  23s.;  Ohio,  25s.  a  27s.;  white 
wheat,  7s.  a  7s.  6</.,  and  red,  6s.  2d.  per  70  pounds. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows 
»gain  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  francs  in  the  bullion 
held  in  Paris,  and  a  gain  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  in 
the  country  branches. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners,  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Cagliari  affair,  was  progressing  slowly.  One  of  the 
English  prisoners  is  said  to  have  become  insane. 

Report  is  again  current  of  an  early  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

A  letter  states  that  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Yokoutsk,  a  town  situated  to  the  west  of  Lake  Baikal 
in  Siberia.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  Kiakahta,  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

The  journals  of  Moscow  contain  a  list  of  501  lauded 
proprietors,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Noblesse,  who 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  liberal  measures  of 
the  Kmperor,  respecting  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  which 
it  was  expected,  nt  one  time,  they  would  oppose. 

BOUTH  AMERICA. — Buenos  Ay  res  dates  to  Twelfth 
mo.  24th  h<ive  been  received.  A  fresh  invasion  of  In- 
dians from  tliu  north  had  occurred,  and  measures  were 
being  taken  to  drive  them  back.  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  but  the  approaching  har- 
vest promised  to  be  abundant.  The  price  of  hides  had 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  crisis  which 
has  visited  all  the  world.  In  Brazil  the  pressure  was 
already  felt  severely.  A  war  between  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay was  likely  soon  to  commence.  It  was  expected 
the  Argentine  Republic  would  take  part  with  Brazil 
against  Paraguay.  The  revolution  in  Peru  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  crops  in  Chili  were  excellent,  and  the 
conntrv  prosperous. 

UNITED  STATUS. — Congress. — The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  and 
also  one  appropriating  if-ins,  0(10  to  enable  the  President  to 
fulfil  the  Sound  Dues  treaty.  But  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Kansas  question.  It  is  still  asserted  that  the 
Administration  can  command  a  majority,  but  the  House  is 
so  nearly  equally  divided  that  much  caution  ami  man- 
agement arc  required  to  avoid  a  failure.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas, 
by  inserting  in  it  a  clause  annulling  so  much  of  the  Lc- 
ruinpton  Constitution  as  prohibits  any  change  until  after 
the  year  1861,  and  requires  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 


the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  people  to  vote  for  a  Con- 
vention. This  change  would  make  the  bill  more  accept- 
able to  some  of  the  northern  members,  but  it  is  resisted 
by  the  South  which  holds  that  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution was  legally  framed,  and  must  not  be  discarded  in 
whole  or  in  part,  because  it  tolerates  slavery.  Senator 
Green,  of  Missouri,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  new  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Kansas  together.  The  impro- 
per interference  of  the  Executive  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
fluence and  control  the  votes  of  members,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  severe  and  just  reprehension.  The  bill 
authorizing  an  increase  of  the  army,  has  been  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  by  a  decisive  vote.  It  was  first  amended 
by  a  substitute  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  three  thousand,  to 
serve  as  cavalry  or  infantiw  for  two  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  The  entire  bill  was  then  negatived, — yeas 
16,  nays  30. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  N"w  York  brought  two 
weeks  later  news  from  San  Francisco,  and  $1,640,429  in 
specie.  A  violent  storm,  which  lasted  three  days,  had 
prevailed  over  the  State.  Along  the  coast  and  in  the 
valleys,  a  large  amount  of  rain  fell ;  in  the  mountains 
there  was  snow,  hail  and  frost.  In  some  places,  much 
damage  was  done  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  A  great 
number  of  bloody  affrays  were  reported.  The  old  mis- 
sion buildings  and  a  large  amount  of  land  in  various 
places  had  been  finally  confirmed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  State  Prison  affairs,  visited 
San  Quentin  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  completed  their  la- 
bours on  the  23d.  Their  visit  was  not  expected,  and 
they  found  affairs  in  a  horrible  condition.  The  prison- 
ers were  nearly  naked,  and  without  shoes ;  and  on  call- 
ing the  roll,  a  large  number  were  found  missing. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  503.  An  extraor- 
dinary religious  excitement  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  city; 
meetings  being  daily  held  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians do  not  participate  in  the  so-called  "revival." 
According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
number  of  persons  at  this  time  receiving  alms  in  that 
city  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population,  and 
while  this  number  is  supported  by  two  of  the  remaining 
five-sixths,  the  other  three  barely  support  themselves. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  196.  Of  consump- 
tion, 42  ;  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  12.  City  Coun- 
cils have  passed  a  resolution  memoralizing  the  Legisla- 
ture to  give  their  authority  to  tax  personal  property  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  exempt  the  city  from  all  State 
tax,  except  the  payment  of  the  animal  sum  of  $400,000. 

Utah. — Intelligence  from  Camp  Scott  to  the  5th  of 
First  month,  has  been  received.  The  health  of  the  army 
continued  good,  and  the  weather  was  remarkabl3r  mild 
for  that  region.  Very  little  snow  had  fallen  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  the  ground  was  most 
of  the  time  almost  bare.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  had 
indicted  Brigham  Young,  Elder  Kimball  and  others,  for 
high  treason.    The  Mormon  Legislature  was  in  session. 

Pennsylvania. — A  bill  to  remove  the  disability  of  wit- 
nesses on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  finally  negatived — yeas  13,  nays  15.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced,  and  reported  favourably,  and  which  it 
is  thought  will  pass  both  branches,  which  gives  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  State  permission  to  commute  the  death 
penalty  in  certain  cases  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He 
is  authorized  to  do  this  when  facts  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  which  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Failures  in  England. — The  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  1857,  in  England,  were  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  which  had  previously  occurred  for  a  long 
time.  There  were  no  fewer  than  1429  bankruptcies 
gazetted.  Of  these  765  were  in  the  country,  and  664  in 
London  alone.  In  Liverpool  there  were  113,  in  Man- 
chester 114,  in  Birmingham  219,  in  Leeds  124,  and  in 
Bristol  101. 

Switt  Emigration  to  Brazil. — The  Federal  Council  of 
S Witter l&nd  have  received  information  from  the  Swiss 
emigrants  to  Brazil,  that  their  condition  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption  is  not  what  they  were  led  to  anticipate. 
Their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  serfs  in  Russia. 
The  "  rights"  of  the  planters  alone  are  recognized  by  the 
government,  while  the  emigrants'  complaints  are  un- 
heeded. The  Federal  Council  have  consequently  adopted 
measures  to  prevent  emigration  from  Switzerland  to 
Brazil. 

The  Horrors  of  War. — Information  has  been  received 
in  England,  that  upwards  of  6000  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers will  shortly  be  on  their  passage  to  England,  from 
India. 

A'eic  York  Savings  Batiks. — It  appears  from  the  report 


of  the  superintendent  of  banking,  that  the  resources  of  I 
the  various  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
amount  to  $13,885,991;  that  at  the  close  of  the  past 
year  the  sum  of  $41,422,672  was  due  depositors.  The 
amount  deposited  during  the  year,  was  $24,830,443; 
amount  withdrawn  $24,541,682,  and  the  sum  of  $2,643,- 
615  was  received  for  interest. 

The  Growth  of  Illinois. — In  1830,  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  a  population  of  157,445;  in  1840,  476,183  ;  in  1850, 
851,470;  in  1855,  1,306,576. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Frelove  Owen,  per  G.  F.  Wood,  N.  Y. 
$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  L.  Cobb  and 
M.  Warrington,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  S.  Allison,  H.  W. 
Harris,  Jon.  Fawcett,  Ind.,  Jos.  Lynch,  Saml.  Carr,  $2 
each,  vol.  31,  for  James  Heald,  $2,  to  No.  43,  vol.  31,  for 
Isaac  R.  Carr,  Ind.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Bedlah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications, 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  tb 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 
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WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  < 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  at  (jh 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
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Died,  on  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1857,  in  the  601 
year  of  his  age,  Cyrus  Cooper;  an  esteemed  niemb< 
and  overseer  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  and  Particular  Mee  ^ 
ing,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His  illness,  though  of  a  protractt  :1] 
nature,  did  not  prevent  his  atteuding  to  his  duties  .  \g 
home  until  within  a  week  of  his  close,  when  it  was  all 
parent  to  those  around  him  that  he  passed  through  mutjii 
mental  conflict.    Being  asked  near  his  close  if  he  fir  f 
peaceful,  he  said,  "I  do,"  and  remained  sensible  to  ti|| 
last.    He  has  left  a  blank  that  will  long  be  felt  by  b|il 
family  and  friends. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  13th  of  Second  mo.,  ]858,R  (. 

hecca  L.,  daughter  of  John  8.  Stokes,  aged  nearly  luycar 
a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meetin 
Though  this  dear  child  passed  through  much  physical  ai 
mental  suffering,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  a  protracted  i 
ness  with  exemplary  patience  :  and  though  so  young,  s 
felt  that  her  responsibility  was  great ;  deeply  regretti 
that  she  had  not,  while  in  health,  been  more  faithful 
that,  which  she  now  believed  to  be  right;  particularly  co 
demning  the  reading  of  books  which  have  a  tendency 
draw  the  mind  from  serious  things ;  saying  with  tea 
;l  I  wish  all  such  books  were  burned,  that  no  one  e' 
should  ever  read  them;  not  [merely  because]  they  i 
so  bad  in  themselves,  but  they  destroy  all  relish  fort! 
which  is  serious  or  profitable."    She  took  great  delif  fli 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  spent  much  time  in  read 
them.    At  times  she  feared  she  could  never  be  forgiv 
but  she  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  warfare ;  on  c 
occasion,  saying,  "  How  great  is  the  prize  ,  surely  ii 
worth  striving  so  much  for;"  and  it  is  believed  the  v 
tory  was  won,  and  through  the  redeeming  love  and  me  Ht 
of  her  Saviour,  she  was  permitted  to  enter  that  kingd 
i<\'  w  Inch,  she  said  a  few  hours  before  her  close,  "  I  wo 
rather  have  one  little  place  there  than  to  own  the  wh 
world." 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS,  »«> 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  1 
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"Letters  Ustlietic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 
Syria,  Banks  of  the  Leontes,  June  1,  1853. 
We  left  Xazareth  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  on 
ur  way  to  Mount  Carmel.  In  a  short  time,  we 
ame  again  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  We  had 
ot  proceeded  far  when  the  lofty  and  beautiful 
dge  of  Carmel  came  fully  in  sight.  Descending 
to  the  long,  level  plain,  which  terminates  on  the 
editerranean  at  the  bay  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  we 
imc  upon  the  track  of  the  river  Kishon,  which 
gre  collects  its  waters  and  becomes  a  considerable 
iream.  This  stream  flows  for  some  distance  along 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  ridge  of  Carmel, 
vered  with  its  groves  of  small  oaks,  rose  above 
on  our  left. 

Carmel  has  its  place  in  history  and  poetry.  The 
ents  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  connect  it 
th  history.  Its  numerous  caverns,  which  is  one 
its  peculiarities,  rendered  it  the  abodes  of  men, 
aose  marked  and  towering  characters  necessarily 
ade  them  historical.  It  was  here  that  Elijah 
d  Elisha,  too  stern  and  uncompromising  for  the 
ooth  and  vicious  civilities  of  palaces,  oftentimes 
ade  their  residence.  It  was  at  this  mountain  that 
!  contest  took  place  between  Elijah  and  the  pro- 
cts  of  Baal ;  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  one 
the  remarkable  historical  incidents  in  the  Scrip- 
ts. The  graceful  beauty  of  Carmel,  rising  at 
es  into  magnificence,  connects  it  with  poetry  as 

I  as  history.  Picturesque  and  often  grand  in 
appearance,  it  is  a  mountain  which  is  fitted 

II  and  delight  a  creative  and  imaginative  eye. 
d  accordingly  references,  such  as  naturally  sug- 
t  themselves  to  a  poetic  mind,  are  made  to  it  in 

prophets — Amos,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah, — and 
d  in  the  book  of  Canticles.   In  those  better  days, 
hich  the  people  of  God  look  forward  with  such 
at  interest,  the  solitary  place  and  the  desert 
11  blossom  and  rejoice,  in  the  language  of  the 
phct  Isaiah,  "  with  the  glory  of  Lebanon  and 
jb  the  exctlhncy  of  Carmel.'1'1 
Originally  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
in  not  surprised  that  the  ancients,  struck  with 
beauty  and  fertility,  called  it  by  the  poetic 
le  which  it  bears,  and  which  means  the  vine- 
or  garden  of  God."    It  has  not  wholly  lost 
ucieiit  reputation.    Unlike  the  naked  moun- 
s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
red  with  a  variety  of  trees,  such  as  oaks, 
23,  pines  and  laurels.    Odoriferous  plants  and 
ers  are  found  upon  it.    Without  laying  claims 


to  its  ancient  fertility,  it  is  still  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation in  many  places,  and  furnishes  pasturage 
for  cattle  on  its  sides  and  summit.  Flocks  of 
goats  browse  among  its  cliffs.  The  long  plains 
which  stretch  from  its  base,  are  fertile  now;  and 
formerly  must  have  been  so  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. In  the  rainy  season  numerous  brooks  rush 
down  from  its  sides.  These  brooks,  sometimes 
collecting  in  large  pools  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, find  their  way  into  the  Kishoo.  Clusters  of 
bushes  and  flowering  plants  grow  on  the  edge  of 
their  narrow  channels. 

Passing  some  six  or  ei<rht  miles  along  the  base 
of  these  celebrated  heights,  with  but  little  to  di- 
versify our  journey  except  from  time  to  time  the 
sight  of  a  small  Arab  village  or  a  herd  of  cattle 
tended  by  the  herdsmen  on  the  reedy  plain,  we 
came  at  last  to  the  pleasant,  maritime  town  of 
Caipha ; — situated  on  a  small  bay  by  the  same 
name,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  bay  of  Acre. 
Without  thinking  it  necessary  to  delay  at  this 
town,  we  passed  on  through  an  extensive  grove  of 
large  and  aged  olive-trees,  which  is  a  little  beyond 
it.    From  this  grove,  whose  grateful  shade  pro- 
tected us  for  a  time  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sud,  we  ascended  the  mountain  by  a  steep  and  dif- 
ficult path  to  the  portion  of  the  lofty  summit,  which 
hangs  almost  perpendicularly  over  the  sea.    As  we 
looked  down,  the  sea  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
below  us.    We  stopped  and  gazed  intently  upon 
the  wide  and  magnificent  prospect  which  was  thus 
opened  to  our  view.    Along  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  which  is  bounded  on  its  southern  side  by 
the  projecting  heights  of  Carmel,  the  billows,  with 
their  hoarse  and  unchanging  sound,  fell  heavily 
upon  the  sandy  beach.    The  town  of  Caipha,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  was  directly  beneath 
us.    The  dark  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  at  no 
great  distance,  lay  fastened  in  the  sands  and  beaten 
by  the  waves.    A  few  merchant  vessels,  with  their 
broad  white  sails,  glittered  upon  the  blue  and  un- 
ruffled ocean.    St.  John  d'  Acre,  the  ancient  Pto- 
lemais,  was  in  sight,  a  few  miles  distant,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  circuitous  bay.    And  leaning 
upon  the  vapory  sky  beyond  the  city,  were  dimly 
seen  the  rough  and  misty  heights  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon.  *  *  *  * 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  the  31st  of  May,  we 
renewed  our  journey ; — passing  along  the  bay  of 
Acre  towards  its  northern  extremity.  Our  path 
was  upon  the  smooth  sands  of  the  beach.  The 
waves  dashed  at  the  feet  of  our  horses.  Their 
heavy,  but  regular  and  not  unmusical  sound,  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  silence  of  the  desert. 
We  crossed  the  river  Kishon  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea;  and  were  thus  reminded  once  more  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  mount  Tabor.  At  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  beyond  the  Kishon, 
we  crossed  the  river  Belus; — a  small  stream,  and 
at  this  time  easily  fordablc,  but  which  has  some 
historical  interest,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  mak- 
ing glass.  This  river  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  Bial  or  Bel,  the  deity  of  the  ancient 
Phenicians.  Leaving  the  city  of  St.  John  d'  Acre 
on  our  left,  which  we  had  not  time  to  visit,  we 
pitched  our  tent.-;  at  the  close  of  our  day's  journey 


some  eight  or  ten  miles  beyond  it, — on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

St.  John  d'  Acre,  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  large  bay  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Accho  in  the 
book  of  Judges ;  and  under  that  of  Ptolemais  in 
the  book  of  Acts.        *         *  * 

At  the  close  of  this  day  we  are  seated  in  our 
tents  on  the  side  of  a  gently  rising  hill.  A  small, 
uninteresting  village  is  at  a  little  distance.  Clus- 
tering trees  wave  above  us.  The  sea  breaks  sadly 
and  heavily  upon  the  long,  sandy  beach. 

In  the  morning,  June  1st,  we  resumed  our  march. 
We  soon  began  to  ascend  rocky  heights,  which  pro- 
ject from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  look  directly  down 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  These  heights  are  the 
Djebel  Nakhura.  Then  we  came,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  miles,  to  the  celebrated  place  called  the  White 
Promontory, — the  Album  Promotorium  of  the  an- 
cient Iiomaus.  In  order  to  furnish  a  passage  here, 
a  way  has  been  cut  with  great  labour  over  the  lofty 
limestone  rock,  which  overlooks  perpendicularly  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Both  the  ascent  and  descent 
are  aided  by  these  steps,  which  have  given  to  the 
place  the  name  also  of  the  "  ladder  of  Tyre." 
Ascending  this  worn-out  and  broken  ladder,  which 
time  and  constant  travelling  have  altered  very 
much  from  its  primitive  shape,  we  reached  the 
summit  at  the  height  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
feet.  The  road  goes  upon  the  very  edge  of  this 
terrible  precipice.  We  looked  down  upon  the 
dashing  waves.  The  sea-birds  spread  their  wings 
and  screamed  beneath  us.  A  single  vessel  was  in 
sight,  on  what  was  once  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce. It  was  over  this  dizzy  rock  that  Alexander 
led  his  forces  to  the  conquest  of  Tyre. 

As  we  approached  the  middle  of  the  day,  we 
came  upon  the  celebrated  Phenician  plain,  bounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  west  by  the  rocky  heights 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ; — a  region  small 
in  extent,  but  renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  history  by  the  wealth,  arts  and 
genius  of  its  two  great  cities — Tyre  and  Sidon. 
The  Phenician  plain  is  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
an  average  of  two  or  perhaps  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth;  if  we  reckon  it  in  the  usual  way  as  ex- 
tending from  the  White  Promontory  on  the  north 
of  Tyre  to  the  small  river  called  the  Nahr-El- 
Auly,  three  miles  south  of  Sidon.  Before  reaching 
the  city  of  Tyre,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  it,  we  stopped  at  Ras-El-Ain  or  the 
Fountain-head.  At  this  remarkable  place  a- sub- 
terranean brook,  collecting  its  supplies  of  water 
probably  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  not  far 
distant,  bursts  out  from  the  earth.  The  clear, 
pure  water  gushes  up  with  much  force  ;  and  is  first 
collected  in  a  number  of  large  reservoirs  composed 
of  stones  and  gravel  strongly  united  with  cement. 
The  reservoirs,  four  in  number  and  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  so  constructed, 
that  we  could  easily  ascend  them,  and  walk  about 
on  their  broad,  smooth  tops.  The  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  these  artificial  works  to  a  considerable 
height;  and  anciently  through  well-constructed 
aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  seen,  was 
conveyed  in  large  quantities,  both  to  the  city  of 
Tyre  and  over  the  surrounding  country.    At  the 
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present  time  a  siDgle  mill  is  turned  by  the  water 
which  flows  from  one  of  the  reservoirs.  The  wa- 
ter, which  was  ooce  employed  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation by  means  of  aqueducts  and  for  the  supply 
of  the  city,  now  flows  off  for  the  most  part  in  a 
rapid  brook  towards  the  sea. 

Having  spent  a  little  time  in  examining  these 
remarkable  remains,  we  advanced  in  sadness  over 
the  beautiful  plain,  which  was  once  covered  with 
Tyrian  magnificence.  We  could  not  help  seeing 
that  God,  whose  great  artistic  hand  is  everywhere 
building  homes  of  beauty  out  of  fragmentary  earth 
and  stone,  had  designed  this  spot  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  as  the  residence  of  a  fa- 
voured people  and  a  great  city. 

Tyre,  like  Damascus  and  Thebes,  was  one  of 
the  primitive  cities  of  the  world  ; — one  of  the  cra- 
dles of  wealth,  knowledge  and  civilization.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  strong  city  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  minute  description  of  the  city  in  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

,  (To  be  continued.) 


For  "The Friend." 

Believing  advantage  might  result  to  the  read- 
ers  of  "  The  Friend,"  if  they  would  seriously  pon- 
der the  incontrovertible  truths  and  weighty  counsel 
contained  in  the  Address  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
by  the  late  Thomas  Shillitoe,  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  extracts  therefrom  published  in  its  columns,  at 
the  present  time. 

Address  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Dear  Friends  :  In  the  first  place,  let  me  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  reli- 
gious profession,  we,  as  a  society,  are  making 
among  men ;  which  I  believe  would  be  found  to 
be  above  that  of  every  other  society  of  professing 
christians — to  wit,  the  absolute  necessity  of  our 
living,  acting,  and  moving  in  all  our  civil  as  well 
as  religious  engagements,  under  the  influence  and 
government  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
and  Lawgiver;  that  "whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  God  the  Father  may  in  all 
things  be  glorified." 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our 
building,  our  fundamental  principle;  therefore,  let 
us  consider  how  far  the  general  tenor  of  our  con- 
duct corresponds  therewith,  how  far  we  are  each 
endeavouring  earnestly  to  be  found,  in  all  things, 
conformable  to  the  example  and  precepts  of  the 
great  and  holy  Pattern  of  all  christian  perfection, 
of  Him  who  has  trod  the  path  of  temptation  and 
trial  before  us,  but  who  rejected  every  snare  of  the 
enemy,  if  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  us,  is 
tln  re  not  a  danger  of  our  becoming  to  others,  who, 
from  our  exalted  profession,  may  be  looking  to  us 
for  example  and  encouragement  in  the  way  to  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  like  the  evil  spies  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Earael  formerly  ;  or  that  our  examples  may 
prove  as  lets  and  hindrances  to  such,  instead  of 
helps  to  pros  through  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments towards  the  mark  for  the  prize — which  is, 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am 
holy;''  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  ypur  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect?'' 

Let  us  remember,  however,  wc  may  be  at  peace 
with  ourselves  by  thus  professing ;  but  not  doing 
the  very  best  in  our  power  to  attain  this  perfect 
stature  of  the  christian,  wc  are  but  branding  our- 
selves in  the  estimation  of  the  more  serious  and 
thinking  part  of  the  community  with  the  odious 
character  of  hypocrites ;  neither  do  I  believe  that 
we  escape  at  all  times  the  like  censure  from  the 
more  unthinking  and  irreligious  part.  And  let  us 
remember,  that  the  sad  effects  of  thus  di-scmbling 
will  not  end  here ;  for  if  this  conduct  be  persisted 


in,  we  must  expect  to  incur  the  woe  pronounced  by 
our  blessed  Lord.  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites;  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  against  men  ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  your- 
selves, neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to 
go  in."  For  if  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  is  to  depart  from  iniquity,  is  it  not  obliga- 
tory on  the  part  of  such  as  make  the  high  and  holy 
profession  we  do,  to  endeavour  to  attain  to  such  a 
state  of  purity  of  conduct,  and  converse  among 
men  ? 

I  believe  our  first  Friends  were  raised  up  as  a 
people,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
pure  principle  of  light  and  life  in  all  mankind, 
which  would  direct  them  in  the  way  to  the  hea- 
venly Canaan,  and  strengthen  them  to  walk  therein. 
They  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  by  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  giving  ample  proof 
to  by-standers,  that,  through  submission  to  its  holy 
appearance  in  their  hearts,  they  were  mercifully 
redeemed  from  the  wTorld  and  its  spirit,  not  only 
from  its  pleasures,  but  also  from  its  treasures,  and 
were  enabled  to  count  all  things  appertaining  to  this 
life  but  as  dross  and  as  dung,  so  that  they  might 
win  Christ.  Hereby  they  became  as  an  ensign  to 
the  nations,  for  the  fame  of  them  spread  far  and 
wide :  they  became  instrumental  in  the  Divine 
hand  to  gather  souls  unto  God,  and  had  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  the  church  being  added 
unto  daily.  But  alas,  my  friends  !  how  is  the  gold 
become  dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  how 
is  the  love  of  God,  and  that  humility  and  self- 


denial  so  manifest  in  them,  now,  by  too  many 
amongst  us,  turned  into  the  love  of  other  things, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  a  desire  to  make  an 
appearance  of  greatness  in  the  world. 

Do  not  these  things,  my  friends,  loudly  call 
upon  us,  as  a  religious  body,  making  a  high  pro- 
fession, to  be  willing,  each  one  for  himself,  to  en- 
ter timely  into  the  closet  of  the  heart,  and  seek  for 
Divine  help  to  shut  to  the  door  thereof  against 
carnal  reasoning,  great  natural  acquirements,  and 
love  of  the  world,  which  there  is  cause  to  fear  have 
overpowered  the  better  judgment  of  many  among 
us.  Hereby,  as  we  become  willing  to  stand  open 
to  Divine  conviction,  we  may  be  favoured  each  one 
to  see  in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  we  may  have 
contributed  to  this  sorrowful  declension,  and  timely 
amend  our  ways  and  our  doings ;  seeing  we  are 
yet  mercifully  followed,  both  immediately  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  and  instruinentally, 
with  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  0,  how 
applicable  to  his  dealings,  as  respects  our  society, 
is  the  language  of  the  Most  High,  formerly  uttered, 
"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall 
I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  \  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  '!  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me ;  my  repentiugs  are 
kindled  together.  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness 
of  mine  auger;  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Eph- 
raim ;  for  I  am  God  and  not  man ;  the  holy  One 
in  the  midst  of  thee  :  and  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
city."  May  we  no  longer  be  found  walking  un- 
worthy of  these  his  multiplied  mercies,  but  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  to  the  good  old  ways,  that 
we  also  may  be  found  in  those  paths  of  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation,  in  which  our  forefathers  walk- 
ed, under  sore  travail  of  mind  and  great  suffering 
of  body,  and  waste  of  outward  substance,  through 
persecutions.  Oh!  let  us  no  longer  be  found 
trampling,  as  it  were,  upon  their  testimony,  by 
slighting  the  many  great  and  precious  privileges  of 
this  day  of  outward  case,  wc  who  are  uninterruptedly 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  we 
never  planted,  but  which  they  were  made  instru- 
mental to  plant  for  us ;  thus  making  the  way  easy 
to  us,  as  it  now  is,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 


Divine  worship,  for  transacting  society  concerns, 
and  for  the  support  of  our  various  religious  testi- 
monies. 

How  many  among  us  are  pursuing  their  worldly 
concerns,  as  if  they  counted  gain  godliness,  and  not, 
as  must  be  the  case  with  the  true  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  godliness  with  contentment  to  be 
the  greatest  riches,  proclaiming  in  the  language  of 
conduct,  that  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net,  re- 
garding neither  quantity  nor  quality,  so  there  be  a 
prospect  of  a  good  profit  attached  to  it.  O,  these 
professing  worldlings,  who  say,  they  are  Jews  and 
are  not,  but  whose  fruits  testify  they  are  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  I  have  been  persuaded,  have 
been  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  spreading  of  our 
religious  principles  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
borders ;  those  who  maintain  an  uniform,  consist- 
ent warfare  against  the  Babylonish  garment,  but 
with  all  their  might  grasp  at  the  wedge  of  gold 
and  aim  at  making  a  splendid  appearance  in  theii 
way  of  living.  I  believe  no  character  is  more  odiouf 
in  the  estimation  of  those  termed  libertines,  thai 
these,  especially  where  it  is  known  they  are  taking 
an  active  part  in  society  concerns.  For  in  neigh 
bourhoods  where  meetings  are  held,  it  is  prett; 
generally  known  by  those  out  of  the  society,  wh 
are  what  the  world  calls  our  pillars ;  though  it  can 
not  be  doubted,  that  such  must  at  times  prov 
stumbling-blocks  to  honest  inquirers  after  Zion,  am 
be  instrumental  in  turning  the  blind  out  of  the  rigb 
way  of  the  Lord. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  I  have  not  bee 
wanting  at  times  in  endeavouring  to  cast  a  veil  c 
charity  over  the  conduct  of  some  of  my  friend,' 
who  it  is  evident  have  in  this  way  become  Satan 
bond-slaves,  and  my  heart  is  made  sad  on  thei 
account :  I  have  an  assurance,  that  whatsoever  ot 
temptations  and  besetments  may  be,  if  we  are  bi 
in  good  earnest,  willing  to  resist  and  overcon 
them,  he  that  covets  great  trade,  great  riches,  aii 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  as  well  as  he  thi 
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takes  strong  drink,  will  experience  a  way,  a  su: 
and  certain  way,  to  be  cast  up  in  due  time  by  tl 
Lord,  for  his  escape  from  this  otherwise  impass 
ble  gulf  between  him  and  an  eternal  restiug-pla 
with  the  righteous.    For  the  self-same  Divine  pril 
ciple  of  light  and  life,  which  our  worthy  forefather 
believed  in,  followed,  and  were  actuated  by,  is  st  ■ 
with  us,  as  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of 
by  night,  is  still  experienced  by  those  who  wait  f 
it,  and  found  by  such  as  submit  to  its  governniei 
which  is  an  all-regulating  principle,  subduing  eve 
inordinate  affection  and  disposition. 


Gov.  Wise  on  Emigration  to  Virgi?iia.—  G( 
Wise  having,  sometime  since,  been  written  to 
relation  to  Eli  Thayer's  emigration  scheme,  repli 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  object  beyond  wl 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers.  Although  steri 
opposed  to  all  associations  or  combinations  lik 
to  impair  the  value  of  property  in  slaves,  he  tl 
sets  forth  his  views  of  peaceful  and  lawful  emig 
tion  to  Virginia. 

Our  State  needs  settlers  to  develop  her  vast 
sources;  and  I  would,  from  policy,  and  with 
fear,  epcourage  immigrants  to  come  to  our  wa 
lauds  and  improve  them,  to  increase  our  populati 
our  wealth,  our  revenue,  and  our  State  and  fcdi 
strength.  And  so  conscious  am  I  of  the  powei 
Virginia  to  protect  and  defend  her  institutions 
the  persons  and  property  of  her  citizens,  in  her  < 
limits  at  least,  that  I  would  neither  feel,  nor 
tray  any  fear,  if  felt,  which  would  repel  lav 
immigration  and  settlement.  That  State  must 
weak,  indeed,  which  would,  from  mere  apprel 
sion,  arrest  the  progress  of  her  development 
she  could  not  preserve  her  peace,  protect  her  " 
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sons  and  property,  and  enforce  her  laws.  I  have 
no  fear,  therefore,  that  any  emigration  scheme  in- 
tended to  affect  Virginia  can  endanger  either  her 
honor,  her  rights,  her  possessions,  or  her  peace  in 
her  own  limits. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  newspaper  rumors, 
however  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  or  to  excite 
the  excitable,  or  to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  agita- 
tion, my  counsel  is  calmly  to  invite  settlers  to  our 
lands,  to  offer  them  every  facility  and  favour  of 
good,  neighbourhood  ;  to  give  them  all  the  protec- 
tion of  peace;  to  encourage  them  in  increasing 
[plenty,  by  multiplying  the  hands  and  vocations  of 
labour — and  to  allow  them  to  abide  with  us  under 
our  laws  so  long  as  they  will  obey  those  laws  and 
respect  all  rights  under  them.    Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  laws,  State  or  federal,  which  do  not  require  this 
rule  to  be  observed  towards  all  immigrants  of  good 
behaviour.  The  right  to  remove  from  one  State  and 
to  settle  in  another,  complying  with  the  laws,  is  a 
■eciprocal  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
Jtates,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Vhy  not  calmly  wait,  then,  for  the  fact  as  it  may 
^rise  ?  If  the  act  and  the  intent  of  immigration  shall 
banifest  themselves  to  be  unlawful,  we  have  the 
»ower  to  enforce  the  law;  if  lawful,  we  ought  to 
ncourage  settlement,  and  are  bound  to  extend  pro- 
jection to  innocent  and  lawful  immigration.  At  all 
IvCnts,  let  us  be-manly  in  our  action,  and  not  move 
from  the  promptings  of  mere  apprehension  and 
•pars. — 2V.  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

I  In  perusing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Scattergood, 
mige  177,  Friends'  Library,  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly arrested  with  the  following  remarks, 
«hich  I  concluded  to  send  to  "  The  Friend"  for 
msertion,  if  approved. 

t  "  All  our  religious  acts  or  duties  must  be  per- 
-■rnied  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  his  power  and 
Brength.  If  this  was  waited  for  by  active  man, 
■Bss  would  be  done  to  appearance,  but  what  was 
Bme  would  be  done  to  more  effect ;  the  Lord  will 
:Bess  his  own  work.  Not  thousands  of  rams,  nor 
'In  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,  are  what  is  wanted, 
'rms.,  not  a  great  appearance  of  doing  and  saying, 

Lord,  Lord;'  but  doing  and  suffering  the  will  of 
•Bbd.  This  mysterious  work  is  confounding  to 
■Bin's  wisdom  and  activity!    Lord,  keep  my  feet 

wftk  sliding  in  slippery  places — grant  thy  power, 
1*ftrcy  and  love  to  go  with  me,  that  I  may  move 
i-|tb  it,  and  stay  with  it.  Is  thy  seed  under  suf- 
■  l'ing — is  religion  low  amongst  men  ?    Grant  abi- 

ly  to  say  in  sincerity,  Where  thou  art,  there  let 

m  servant  be,  even  if  it  is  in  suffering  and  death." 

A  Reader  of  u  The  Friend." 

'I'm/1  Burning  Coal  Mine — Two  JSIen  Smotliered. 
^■L'he  Tamaqua  Anthracite  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
ding particulars  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Edward 
c;wues,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Little 
tfcMiuylkill  Navigation  Railroad  and  Coal  Company, 
^"^B  Mr.  Duncan  Wier,  their  Mining  Agent,  which 
B*  alluded  to  in  a  telegraph  dispatch  a  day  or 
':*B  ago.  They  had  gone  down  into  a  burning 
'  Wt.e  an^  were  smothered  with  the  gas. 
°'  Whe  vein  of  coal  known  as  the  E.  East,  is  from 
rwty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  burn- 
"''■near  Tamaqua,  on  the  property  of  the  Com- 
'I  "By,  nearly  three  years — the  fire  now  extending 
fi'ftwardly.  Some  time  after  the  fire  commenced, 
i^Mffort  was  made  to  extinguish  it,  but  without 
<V-'Bies3.  It  has  since  spread  and  consumed  enor- 
■p'Bis  quantities  of  coal.  A  gangway,  formerly 
W'-wen  to  work  this  vein  of  coal,  extended  more 
ttffMi  a  mile  from  the  Little  Schuylkill  River,  to 
fHBie  No.  4,  at  Greenwood.    The  gas  generated 


by  the  burning  coal  above  this  gangway,  descends 
through  the  old  breasts,  and  renders  the  gangway 
itself  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  much 
worse  than  at  others.  The  Company  desiring  to 
cut  off  the  fire,  and  thus  prevent  its  further  spread, 
it  became  necessary  for  their  mining  agent  to  make 
some  explorations,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
per point  to  commence  operations.  Mr.  Barnes  be- 
ing willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  the  danger  of  his 
subordinates,  determined  to  accompany  Mr.  Wier 
in  his  examination. 

Having  donned  their  mining  dress,  thev  left  the 
office  in  Tamaqua,  on  Monday,  Feb.  15th,  1858, 
about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  they  proceeded  to  Slope 
No.  4,  descended  the  ladder  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards,  and  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  en- 
tered the  fatal  gangway,  travelling  westwardly.  Af- 
ter passing  along  about  400  yards,  they  encoun- 
tered what  the  miners  term  a  brattis.  This  is  an 
air-tight  partition,  erected  in  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  the  gas  injected  into  the  mines, 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
They  passed  through  the  brattis — passed  along 
about  200  yards  further,  and  found  a  second  one. 
They  passed  through  this  second  brattis,  but  how 
far  they  travelled  will  never  be  known,  but  pro- 
bably no  great  distance.  About  15  yards  east  of 
the  second  brattis,  a  stream  of  gas  from  the  vast 
fire  above,  descends  through  the  brattis,  and  moves 
westwardly,  in  the  same  direction  they  were  going. 
Passing  with  the  current,  and  it  being  likely  not 
very  strong  at  the  time,  they  could  not  notice  their 
extreme  danger.  But  soon  observing  the  fatal 
symptoms,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
escape.  They  were  no  doubt  soon  overpowered — 
the  force  of  the  current  and  their  own  exertions  in 
the  opposite  direction,  every  moment  filling  their 
lungs  with  the  fatal  gas — they  dropped  in  the  full 
glow  of  life,  into  the  arms  of  almost  instant  death. 
Mr.  Barnes  lay  on  his  face,  about  20  yards  within 
the  brattis.  Mr.  Wier  had  made  an  effort  to  escape 
— probably  ran  against  the  brattis,  and  fell  also  on 
his  face,  so  near  the  brattis  that  one  could  reach 
and  grasp  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  they  had  not  re- 
turned at  the  proper  time,  a  party  was  organized 
to  search  for  them.  The  party  passed  through  the 
first  brattis,  stationed  themselves  east  of  the  nox- 
ious currents,  and  three  of  them,  Henry  Thomas, 
Robt.  Carter  and  Richard  Curnow,  ventured  on  to 
the  second  brattis,  where  they  found  the  body  of 
Mr.  Wier,  and  immediately  carried  him  back  to 
the  first  brattis.  A  fresh  man,  George  Rowse,  was 
then  taken  and  a  rope  tied  securely  around  him, 
he  then  started  forward  alone,  passed  through  the 
second  brattis,  found  the  body  of  Mr.  Barnes,  grasp- 
ed the  upper  portion  of  his  clothing,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  was  dragged  out — himself  dragging  the  lifeless 
body.  The  bodies  were  then  raised  on  the  truck, 
at  the  slope,  and  placed  in  a  drift  car,  and  removed 
to  the  outer  air,  through  a  tunnel,  and  afterwards 
convened  to  their  residences.  We  have  been  thus 
minute,  to  gratify  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  have  the  fullest  and 
most  definite  information.  Our  simple  recital  will, 
at  the  same  time,  show  the  constant  dangers  of  the 
miner's  occupation.  "Verily,  in  the  midst  of  life, 
they  are  in  death." — Late  Paper. 

Rice  Paper. — This  article  is  by  many  supposed 
to  be  made  from  the  grains  of  common  rice.  The 
popular  name  has  probably  led  to  this  idea,  but  it 
is  stated  to  be  actually  made  from  the  pith  of  a 
plant  of  the  bread  fruit  genus,  brought  from  the 
western  parts  of  China,  chiefly  to  Canton,  where 
the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  and  painting  designs 
upon  it  give  employment  to  several  thousand  persons. 


The  Ostrich. 
Many  of  the  plains  here  have  large  expanses  of 
grass  without  trees,  but  you  seldom  see  a  treeless  ho- 
rizon. The  Ostrich  is  generally  seen  quietly  feeding 
on  some  spot  where  no  one  can  approach  him  with- 
out being  detected  by  his  wary  eye.  As  the  wagon 
moves  along  far  to  the  windward,  he  thinks  it  is 
intended  to  circumvent  him,  so  he  rushes  up  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  leeward,  and  so  near  to  the  front 
oxen  that  one  sometimes  get  a  shot  at  the  silly 
bird.  When  he  begins  to  run,  all  the  game  in 
sight  follow  his  example.  I  have  seen  this  folly 
taken  advantage  of,  when  he  was  feeding  quietly 
in  a  valley  open  at  both  ends.  A  number  of  men 
would  commence  running,  as  if  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat from  the  end  through  which  the  wind  came ; 
and  although  he  had  the  whole  country  hundreds 
of  miles  before  him  by  going  to  the  other  end,  on 
he  madly  rushed  to  get  past  the  men,  and  so  was 
speared. 

When  the  ostrich  is  feeding,  his  pace  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  ;  when  walking,  but 
not  feeding,  it  is  twenty-six  inches;  and  when  ter- 
rified, as  in  the  case  noticed,  it  is  from  eleven  and 
a  half  to  thirteen  and  even  fourteen  feet  in  length. 
Only  in  one  case  was  I  at  all  satisfied  of  being- 
able  to  count  the  rate  of  speed  by  a  stop-watch, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  thirty  steps 
in  ten  seconds ;  generally  one's  eye  can  no  more 
follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a  carriage- 
wheel  in  rapid  motion.  If  we  take  the  above 
number,  and  twelve  feet  stride  as  the  average  pace, 
we  have  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  It 
cannot  be  very  much  above  that,  and  is  therefore 
slower  than  a  railway  locomotive.  They  are 
sometimes  shot  by  the  horsemen  making  a  cross 
cut  to  their  undeviating  course,  but  few  Englishmen 
ever  succeed  in  killing  them. 

The  ostrich  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  before  she 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  the  nest,  which  is  only  a 
hollow  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  and  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Solitary  eggs  are  thus  found 
lying  forsaken  all  over  the  country,  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  jackall.  She  seems  averse  to  risking  a 
spot  for  a  nest,  and  often  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of 
another  ostrich,  so  that  as  many  as  forty-five  have 
been  found  in  one  nest.  Some  eggs  contain  small 
concretions  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  shell,  as 
occurs  also  in  the  egg  of  the  common  fowl ;  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  stones  in  the  eggs. 
Both  male  and  female  assist  in  the  incubations ; 
but  the  number  of  females  being  always  the  great- 
est, it  is  probable  that  cases  occur  in  which  the 
female  has  the  entire  charge.  Several  eggs  lie  out 
of  the  nest,  and  are  thought  to  be  intended  as  food 
for  the  first  of  the  newly-hatched  brood  till  the 
rest  come  out  and  enable  the  whole  to  start  in 
quest  "of  food.  I  have  several  times  seen  newly- 
hatched  young  in  charge  of  the  cock,  who  made  a 
very  good  attempt  at  appearing  lame  in  the  plover 
fashion,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  pur- 
suers. The  young  squat  down  and  remain  immo- 
vable when  too  small  to  run  far,  but  attain  a  won- 
derful degree  of  speed  when  about  the  size  of  com- 
mon fowls.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  ostriches 
are  polygamous,  though  they  often  appear  to  be 
so.  When  caught  they  are  easily  tamed,  but  are 
of  no  use  in  their  domesticated  state. 

The  egg  is  possessed  of  very  great  vital  power. 
One  kept  in  a  room  during  more  than  three  months, 
in  a  temperature  about  60°,  when  broken,  was 
found  to  have  a  partially  developed  live  chick  in 
it.  The  Bushmen  carefully  avoid  touching  the 
eggs,  or  leaving  marks  of  human  feet  near  them, 
when  they  find  a  nest.  They  go  up  the  wind  to 
the  spot,  and  with  a  long  stick  remove  some  of 
them  occasionally,  and  by  preventing  any  suspi- 
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as  these  arc  often 
a  great  quantity  of 


cion.  keep  the  hen  laying  on  for  mouths,  as  we  do 
with  fowls.    The  eggs  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
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flavour,  which  only  the  keen  appetite  of  the  desert 
can  reconcile  one  to. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  pods  and 
seeds  of  different  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  with 
leaves  of  various  plants;  and 
hard  and  dry,  he  picks  up 
pebbles,  many  of  which  are  as  large  as  marbles 
He  picks  up  also  some  small  bulbs,  and  occasion- 
ally a  wild  melon  to  afford  moisture,  for  one  was 
found  with  a  melon  which  had  choked  him  by 
sticking  in  his  throat.  It  requires  the  utmost  ad- 
dress of  the  Bushmen,  crawling  for  miles  on  their 
stomachs,  to  stalk  them  successfully ;  yet  the 
quantity  of  feathers  collected  annually  shows  that 
the  number  slain  must  be  considerable,  as  each 
bird  has  only  a  few  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
male  bird  is  of  a  jet  black,  glossy  colour,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  white  feathers,  which  are 
objects  of  trade.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
adaptation  of  those  flossy  feathers  for  the  climate 
of  the  Kalahari,  where  these  birds  abound;  for 
they  afford  a  perfect  shade  to  the  body,  with  free 
ventilation  beneath  them.  The  heu-ostrich  is  of  a 
dark  brownish-gray  colour,  and  so  are  the  half- 
grown  cocks. 

The  organs  of  vision  in  this  bird  are  placed  so 
high  that  he  can  detect  an  enemy  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  the  lion  sometimes  kills  him.  The  flesl 
is  white  and  coarse,  though,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, it  resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  a  tough 
turkey.  It  seeks  safety  in  flight ;  but  when  pur 
sued  by  dogs,  it  may  be  seen  to  turn  upon  them 
and  inflict  a  kick,  which  is  vigorously  applied,  and 
sometimes  breaks  the  dog's  back. — Livingstone's 
&)ittli  Africa. 

For  '•  The  Friend 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiiitii-ii  Btbm  page 2060 
SUSANNA  MOKRIS. 

Susanna  Morris,  in  the  fall  of  1748,  spent  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  visiting  meetings  in  course 
there,  and  again,  in  the  j-uniiner  of  174!).  In  1750, 
she  attended  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the 
Eighth  month,  with  Jacob  Howell  and  Mary 
Evans.  She  was  not  yet  however  released  from  a 
concern  for  England,  some  of  the  meetings  parti- 
cularly of  which,  in  her  two  visits,  she  had  not  at- 
tended. Having  the  unity  of  Richland  Monthly 
Meeting,  she  came  to  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Elders  in  Philadelphia,  held  Third  mo. 
14th  and  Kith,  [new  style,]  1752.  That  meeting  hav- 
ing unity  with  their  "  dear  friend,  Susanna  Morris," 
in  her  "  intended  service,"  gave  her  a  certificate  to 
thai  effect  Mary  Weston,  a  Friend  from  England, 
who  had  about  finished  a  religious  visit  to  the 
churches  in  America,  received  a  returning  certifi- 
cate from  the  same  meeting,  which  was  a*lso  at- 
tended by  I'hebe  Podge,  a  Friend  from  Long  Is- 
land, in  Philadelphia,  on  her  way  to  visit  Friends 
in  (I rent  Britain. 

The  three  women  Friends  embarked,  Third  nio. 
21st,  on  board  the  ship  Myrtilla,  Richard  Buddcn, 
master,  bound  for  London.  ( )f  tin's  visit,  but  little 
account  has  been  preserved.  Su-anna  says  of  the 
concern,  u  In  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age,  I  found 
drawings  in  my  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  my  good 
Master,  to  cross  the  great  ocean  again,  and  visit 
Old  England,  in  some  parts  where  1  had  not  been, 
which  I  gave  up  to  the  third  time."  Whilst  in 
England,  she  found  a  Decesrftv  at  times  upon  her 
to  lift  up  a  warning  voice  against  the  use  of  spiri 
tuous  liquors,  and  "  against  the  too  frequent  use  of 


tobacco  in  all  shapes."  Of  these  practices,  she 
ays,  "  My  dear  fellow-labourers,  let  me  say,  I  am 
fully  of  the  mind,  that  these  things  are  a  great  ob- 
struction to  that  glorious  work  that  is  to  be  wrought 
out  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  I  think  I  have 
the  mind  of  Truth  therein.  Sure  I  am,  that  I  was 
constrained  so  to  testify  to  many,  in  this  my  jour- 
ney, yea,  in  public  meetings,  and  likewise  against 
that  unsound  speech,  you,  to  a  single  person." 

Sophia  Hume  accompanied  Susanna  Morris  dur- 
ing part  of  this  visit  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  some 


occasions  at  least  her  American  friend,  Phebe 
Dodge.  In  the  spring  of  1753,  she  was  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  and  received  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  the  "  Men's  Meeting"  at  Bristol,  dated 
Filth  month,  28th.  From  thence  she  proceeded  to 
London,  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  held 
from  the  11th  to  the  16th  of  the  Sixth  month. 
The  Second-day  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  held  on  the  18th,  gave  her  a  certificate  "  of 
their  unity  with  her  visit  and  labours  in  the  gospel 
among  them." 

Whilst  at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  Susanna  Morris 
was  exercised,  because  there  was  no  women's 
Yearly  Meeting  constituted,  as  the  men's  was,  with 
representatives  from  subordinate  meetings,  whereby 
they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  their  sisters  throughout  the  land,  and  administer 
advice,  as  from  time  to  time  might  seem  needful. 
She  had  seen  that  such  a  system  in  America  work- 
ed well,  and  she  could  not  see  what  should  hinder 
similar  benefits  from  following  its  introduction  in 
England.  The  subject  being  opened  in  the  Wo- 
men's Meeting,  it  was  referred  to  the  men,  some  of 
w  hom  were  too  strongly  wedded  to  their  ancient 
practice,  and  too  fearful  of  having  what  they  term- 
ed two  heads  to  the  body,  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion favourably.  They  did  not  consider,  as  a  wo- 
man Friend  explained  it,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  church,  and  that  it 
necessarily  implies  no  contention,  or  no  deformity 
to  have  two  hands  to  execute  his  commands. 

Samuel  Neale  thus  describes  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. "  This  was  a  memorable  meeting ;  many  liv- 
ing testimonies  were  borne  to  the  pure  Truth,  and 
our  covering  was  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem 
of  beauty.  In  this  Yearly  Meeting,  a  proposition 
came  from  the  Women's  Meeting,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Yearly  Meeting  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  men's,  with  representatives  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  annually,  to  attend  it.  It  was 
brought  in  by  Susanna  Morris,  Sophia  Hume, 
Mary  Weston,  Mary  Peisley,  Catharine  Pay  ton, 
and  another.  I  well  remember  the  salutation  of 
Susanna  Morris,  when  they  entered  the  meeting- 
house ;  and  she  concluded  with  a  short  pathetic 
and  living  testimony,  which  had  great  reach  over 
the  meeting.  The  proposition,  I  had  no  doubt,  was 
from  the  motion  of  Truth.  After  a  considerable 
debate  it  was  deferred,  and  a  recommendation  sent 
down  to  the  different  Monthly  Meetings,  to  estab- 
lish Women's  Meetings  where  there  were  none; 
and  thus  the  matter  closed  for  this  year." 

Thus  it  lay  for  thirty-one  years.  Even  then, 
when  the  testimony  of  Truth  in  this  respect  was 
adopted  by  that  body,  there  were  those  who  op- 
posed— deeming  power  a  dangerous  tool  in  the 
hands  of  women. 

Susanna  continued  in  and  about  London,  until 
the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month,  when  she  and  I'hebe 
Dodge  went  to  Gravesend,  and  embarked  for 
America,  and  after  a  rough  passage  of  about  nine 
wei  ks,  landed  at  Philadelphia  tho  latter  end  of  the 
Tenth  month.  Here  she  met  her  husband,  who  pro- 
bably had  come  in  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

We  find  little  trace  of  the  public  labours  of  this 
ancient  servant  of  the  Lord,  beyond  her  attendance 


as  representative  at  her  Quarterly  and  Yearly- 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  during  the  year 
1754.    Her  day's  work  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  yet  she  appears  to  have  been  favoured  with 
usual  health,  almost  to  the  last.    The  account  of 
her  death  may  be  introduced  in  the  language  of 
the  memorial  issued  concerning  her.    "  As  the  re-  j 
viving  and  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
the  righteous  and  faithful  servants  of  God,  espe- 1 
cially  those  worthy  elders,  who  are  to  be  highly 
esteemed,  and  loved  for  their  work's  sake,  may  be! 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  Truth,  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  the  living,  and  to  encourage  the 
imitation  of  their  pious  examples,  we  are  concerned 
to  give  forth  this  short  testimony  concerning  oui 
ancient  and  worthy  deceased  friend."    "  Her  me-  j 
mory  still  lives,  and  yields  a  precious  savour  tc  j 
those  who  are  measurably  sharers  of  that  Divine  1 
love  and  life,  with  which  she,  in  an  eminent  degree  j 
was  endowed.    She  was  frequently  made  an  in-j 
strument  to  communicate  it  to  others  by  a  living 
and  powerful  ministry,  in  which  she  laboured  faith  I 
fully  wTith  unwearied  diligence  both  at  home  ancjl 
abroad,  for  the  space  of  forty  years  and  upwards| 
She  travelled  mucb  in  the  service  of  the  gospel! 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  made  three  voyage ji 
over  the  seas,  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  ill 
Great  Britain,  and  twice  through  Ireland  and  Holji 
land,  in  which  voyages  and  travels,  the  graciouij 
arm  of  Divine  providence  was  eminently  manifesteil 
in  preserving  and  supporting  her  through  diveif] 
remarkable  perils  and  dangers,  which  she  eveli 
reverently  remembered,  and  gratefully  ackuow,'  > 
ledged. 

"  Her  life  and  conversation  was  peculiarly  innc 
cent  and  agreeable,  seasoned  with  christian  gravity 
and  she  was  a  bright  example  of  plainness,  teu| 
perance,  and  godly  self-denial.    It  may  be  tru 
said,  she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mothe 
a  kind  and  charitable  neighbour,  devoted  to  tl 
service  of  Truth,  and  the  propagating  of  religion  an 
piety  amongst  mankind,  exciting  thereto,  as  we 
by  exemplary  practice,  as  doctrine.   In  this  ardei 
love  and  zeal  she  contiuued  until  it  pleased  h 
great  Lord  and  Master  in  his  wisdom,  to  put 
period  to  all  her  pious  labours  and  travels,  and  j 
take  her  to  himself,  as  a  shock  of  corn  gathered  j 
due  season,  after  a  short  illness  of  nine  days'  co 
tiuuance.  In  that  time,  on  a  first  day  of  the  wee 
Friends,  at  her  request,  held  an  evening  meeti; 
in  her  room,  wherein  she  was  wonderfully  strengt 
encd,  to  bear  a  lively  testimony  to  the  everlasti 
Truth,  setting  forth,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  t  g 
ground  work  of  true  religion  and  Divine  worsb  rj 
She  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Fath 
of  all  our  mercies  for  the  continuance  of  his  lo  i 
and  favour  to  his  children  and  people.    After  tb  j,., 
her  weakness  increasing,  she  lay  in  a  calm  i 
quit  t  frame,  without  much  appearance  of  pa 
until  she  departed  this  life,  which  was  on  the  '-" 
of  the  Fourth  mo.,  1755,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  ag<  Bt| 

Nil, 
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SAMUEL  THOMAS. 

Samuel  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  the  year  10!  | 
and  deceased  Fifth  month  7th,  1755,  in  his  61 
year,  was  an  elder  of  Richland  Monthly  Mcfl  • 
ing.  "  He  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meeti 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  always  willing  : 
ready  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  for  mi 
taining,  preserving,  or  restoring  good  order  in 
Society.  His  lite  and  conversation  being  inofl 
sive  and  exemplary,  he  lived  and  died  well  belo 
and  esteemed  by  friends,  and  his  acquaintance! 
general." 

ELIZABETH  ASIIBRIDGE. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Sail  eti 
son,  was  born  at  Middlewick,  in  Cheshire,  'I  4 
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England,  in  the  year  1713.  By  her  account,  we 
learn  that  her  father  was  a  practitioner  of  physic, 
end,  being  employed  as  a  surgeon  on  board  ship, 
made  many  long  voyages,  leaving  her  in  her  young 
years,  very  much  to  the  care  of  her  mother.  Her 
mother  laboured  faithfully  to  discharge  her  duty 
to  her  offspring,  and  for  the  good  maternal  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  her,  Elizabeth  had  cause  to  be 
thankful- 
She  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  although  kept  under  religious  re- 
straint in  many  respects  by  her  mother,  was  allow- 
ed to  sing  and  dance.  From  childhoad  she  had  a 
great  love  for  religious  people,  and  particularly  for 
preachers,  believing  them  all  good  men.  She  had 
a  great  feeling  of  kindness  and  tenderness  for 
the  poor,  who,  she  had  read,  were  beloved  of  the 
Lord.  And  supposing  that  the  poor  in  temporal 
things  were  meant,  she  visited  such  in  their  cot- 
tages, and  gave  them  presents  of  such  things  as 
she  had.  She  was  troubled  when  she  heard  people 
swear,  and  avoided  all  evil  words  lest  God  should 
not  love  her.  Observing  that  there  were  various 
professions  of  religion  in  the  world,  she  wept  at 
times  with  desires  that  she  might  therein  be  rightly 
directed.  Thus  although  oftentimes  guilty  of 
faults,  she  was  up  to  her  fourteenth  year,  compa- 
ratively innocent,  and  felt  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion when  she  had  done  amiss. 

In  her  fourteenth  year,  a  young  man,  who  had 
become  attached  to  her,  succeeded  in  raising  in  her 
childish  mind,  a  warm  affection  for  him,  and  per- 
il suaded  her  to  marry  him.    This  she  did,  leaving 
her  father's  house  by  night.  This  foolish,  as  well  as 
(1  sinful  step  opened  the  way  for  much  misery  in  her 
V  after-life.    She  was  soon  smitten  with  remorse,  and 
\\  her  displeased  parents  would  have  no  intercourse 
M  with  her.    In  five  months,  her  beloved  husband  was 
I  taken  from  her  by  death,  and  she  was  left  a  young 

I  disconsolate  widow,  without  means  of  support.  Her 

II  father  continued  to  resent  her  former  conduct  too 
I'  highly  to  assist  her ;  but  her  mother  having  com- 
I  passion,  kept  her  for  a  while  with  some  of  the 
I  neighbours.    After  a  time  at  her  mother's  advice, 

■  she  went  to  a  relation  in  Dublin,  both  of  them  hop- 
ping that  her  father  would  relent  and  invite  her  to 
•  return.   But  he  continued  inflexible,  and  she  durst 

■  not  venture  to  his  house,  unless  he  requested  it. 

She  was  married  about  the  middle  of  1728,  lived 
as  a  wife  five  months,  and  continued  about  Middle- 
wick  until  the  Second  month,  1729,  when  she  went 
to  Dublin.  The  person  at  whose  house  she  there  re- 
sided, a  cousin  of  her  mother,  was  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  sober,  staid  habits 
of  hiin  and  his  household,  were  disagreeable  to 
Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding  her  troubles,  and 
her  so-called  religious  education,  was  disposed  both 
to  dance  and  sing,  which  her  cousin  could  not  per- 
mit in  his  house.  The  great  vivacity  of  her  na- 
tural disposition,  which  made  her  turn  away  from 
sorrow  and  the  conviction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
sin,  led  her  to  take  greater  liberties  in  wildncss 
and  mirth,  than  she  had  heretofore  done.  She  re- 
sisted the  rebukes  of  her  cousin ;  she  determined 
tli at  she  would  not  be  controlled  by  his  singulari 
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Yes 


THE  MYRTLE, 
take  thy  station  here, 


Thou  flower  so  pale  and  fair  ! 
That  T  from  thee  may  sweetest  lessons  borrow; 
For  thou  hast  that  to  tell, 
Methinks,  which  suits  thee  well — 
The  lingering  hours  of  languishment  and  sorrow. 

The  cleft  rock  is  thy  home  ; 
Yet  sweetly  dost  thou  bloom, 
E'en  while  the  threat'ning  winds  are  round  thee  swell- 
ing; 

And  where's  the  pampered  flower, 
Can  richer  fragrance  shower, 
Than  thou,  fair  blossom,  from  thy  storm-wrought  dwell- 
ing? 

Say  then,  though  pale  decay 

Wear  youth,  and  health  away, 
Shall  sighs  alone  this  troubled  breast  be  heaving? 

Oh,  no!  I  '11  bless  the  chain, 

Which  to  this  couch  of  pain 
Has  bound  me  long,  for  'tis  of  mercy's  weaving. 

What  though  I  tread  no  more 

The  temple's  hallowed  floor, 
Whence  to  our  God,  the  full  voiced  hymn  ascendeth, 

Yet  may  this  chamber  be 

A  blessed  sanctuary, 
Where  to  my  whispered  praise  his  ear  he  bendeth. 

But  chiefly,  gentle  flower 

Remind  me  in  the  hour, 
When  'gainst  the  tempters  might  my  soul  engages, 

A  rock  is  cleft  for  me, 

More  sure  than  shelters  thee, 
Where  I  may  safely  hide — "  the  Rock  of  Ages." 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Pact  and  Fiction. 
Some  time  about  the  year  1775,  a  certain  Dutch 
surgeon  called  Foersch,  who  had  travelled  much  in 
Java,  came  back  and  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed some  curious  things  he  had  seen.  Unscru 
pulous  travellers,  in  the  time  when  Surgeon  Foersch 
lived,  could  take  greater  license  of  description  than 
now.  Then,  there  were  no  railroads  in  Egypt  or 
Hindostan.  Bottles  of  soda-water  were  not  then 
retailed  to  travellers  in  the  desert.  Fishes  had 
never  been  frightened  into  fits  by  the  paddles  of 
dashing  steamboats;  and  even  the  steam-engine 
itself  was  a  clumsy  sort  of  thing.  Turks  did  not 
wear  frock-coats,  mermaids  were  reported  plentiful, 
and  the  kraken  lifted  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the 
maelstrom. 

To  return  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  however.  This 
gentleman,  after  travelling  in  Java,  came  back  and 
published  an  account  of  the  Upas  Poison-valley  of 
Java;  so  grave  and  circumstantial  that,  extraor- 
dinary as  the  testimony  was,  people  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  it.  So  many  little  details  were  given 
that  every  statement  made  had  the  quality  of  local 
colouring,  as  an  artist  would  say ;  and  one  could 
hardly  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Foersch,  after  prefacing  his  tale  respecting  the 
upas  with  the  remark,  that  although  he  had  long 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  tree,  still  he  could  not 
believe  in  its  existence,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  that  the  reports 
of  the  natives  respecting  it  were  by  no  means  over 


ties,  and  having  a  distant  relation  in  the  west  of  drawn.    He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  all  about  it 


Ireland,  she  went  there.  Here  she  enjoyed  all  the 
liberty  in  light-hearted  gaiety  and  folly  she  could 
wish.  The  want  of  sobriety  and  circumspection, 
manifested  by  her,  being  a  recommendation  to  her 
mirth-loving  relatives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who 
"ensures  all,  and  him  least,  who  is  indifferent 
ulx/t/l  all. 


the  summary  of  which  is  as  follows  : — Somewhere 
in  the  far  recesses  of  Java  there  is,  according  to 
Foersch,  a  dreadful  tree,  the  poisonous  secretions  of 
which  are  so  virulent,  that  they  not  only  kill  by 
contact,  but  poison  the  air  for  several  miles  around, 
so  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  approach 
the  vegetable  monster  are  killed.  Nothing  what- 
ever, he  tells  us,  can  grow  within  several  miles  of 
the  upas  tree,  except  some  little  trees  of  the  same 
species.  For  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
round  about  the  spot,  the  ground  is  covered  with 


the  skeletons  of  birds,  beasts,  and  human  beings. 
Amongst  other  evidence  which  Foersch  brings  to 
bear  collaterally  upon  the  subject  of  the  upas  tree, 
as  described  by  him,  is  the  following  : — He  men- 
tions, that  many  hundred  Javanese  who  once  re- 
belled against  the  emperor,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  imperial  armies,  rather  than  submit  as  prisoners 
of  war,  took  refuge  in  the  districts  outlying  the 
upas  tree,  which  latter,  however,  they  did  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  fifteen  miles ;  nevertheless,  so 
poisoned  was  the  air,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  rebels  in  question  died,  and  the  remainder, 
having  humbly  implored  the  emperor  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  seek  a  healthier  resting- 
place,  had  their  prayer  granted.  Nevertheless, 
the  fatal  emanations  of  the  upas  tree  had  already 
done  the  work — very  few  of  the  pardoned  rebels 
recovered. 

According  to  Foersch,  the  poisonous  juice  of  the 
upas  tree  was  much  employed,  not  only  to  envenom 
arrows,  and  as  a  means  of  criminal  execution,  but 
for  the  still  more  objectionable  purpose  of  secret 
poisoning.  The  Dutch,  according  to  Foersch,  suf- 
fered during  their  wars  with  the  Javanese  to  such 
an  extent,  by  drinking  water  which  had  been  tainted 
by  upas  poison,  that  they  at  last  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  live  fish  about  with  them  in  their 
campaigns,  as  tests  of  its  presence.  If  the  fish 
lived  after  immersion  in  the  suspected  water,  all 
was  well ;  if  they  died,  of  course  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

Foersch  gives  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  an 
execution  witnessed  by  him,  of  thirteen  of  the  em- 
peror's wives  at  one  time,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
smeared  with  the  upas  poison.  These  unhappy 
ladies  having  offended  their  lord  and  master,  and 
being  sentenced  to  die,  fell  victims  to  the  deadly 
plant  a  few  seconds  after  each  had  been  punctured 
with  the  poisoned  lancet. 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to 
know  how,  according  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  the 
upas  poison  was  obtained,  seeing  that  the  tree  was 
so  exclusive  in  its  site,  that  no  person  might  ap- 
proach it  nearer  than  some  fifteen  miles  without 
the  most  imminent  danger.  It  was  obtained,  he 
said,  by  criminals  condemned  to  die.  After  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced,  they  were  asked  to 
choose  between  immediate  execution  and  the  chance 
of  saving  their  lives  by  procuring  upas  poison. 
They  usually  preferred  the  latter ;  for,  though  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  nevertheless  the  errand  was 
not  inevitably  fatal.  If,  related  Foersch,  the  wind 
happened  to  blow  towards  the  tree  during  the 
journey,  the  criminal,  if  of  strong  constitution, 
usually  saved  his  life  ;  but  not  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  our  traveller,  an  old  priest  resided  on 
the  confines  of  the  upas  valley,  whose  sole  office 
was  to  prepare  the  upas  hunters  for  their  duties, 
and  administer  religious  consolation  to  them  before 
they  set  out  on  their  course.  With  this  function- 
ary, Foersch  said  he  had  a  long  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  many  particulars  about  this  wonderful 
tree  were  fully  explained.  The  old  priest  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that,  during  a  residence  of 
thirty  years  in  the  upas  neighbourhood,  he  had 
despatched  no  less  than  seven  hundred  upas  gath- 
erers;  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  returned. 
On  arriving  at  his  house,  each  criminal  was  pro- 
vided with  a  mask,  or  leather  hood,  and  a  small 
box  in  which  to  contain  the  poison  when  collected. 
The  criminals  usually  waited  at  the  priest's  dwell- 
ing until  a  favourable  wind  set  in,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  they  sped  away  on  their  fatal 
course,  the  old  man  accompanying  them  to  a  cer- 
tain rivulet,  the  stream  of  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  follow  until  arriving  at  the  tree.  Foersch 
goes  on  to  explain  how  desirous  he  was  to  obtain 
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some  portion  of  this  marvellous  tree  as  a  relic ; 
but  after  long  waiting,  and  many  entreaties,  he 
could  only  procure  two  withered  leaves. 

Well,  Mynheer  Foersch,  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  procuring  leaves  of  the  upas 
tree  now.  They  are  figured  in  many  books  as 
leaves  of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria.  The  juice  of  the 
tree  is  so  remarkably  poisonous,  that  all  which 
Foersch  has  related  concerning  the  effects  of  punc- 
tures with  lancets  poisoned  by  contact  with  it,  is 
strictly  consistent  with  what  we  know  concerning 
the  power  of  this  class  of  poisons.  Had  the  Dutch 
surgeon  not  told  his  readers  that  he  was  satisfied 
from  personal  experience  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  upas  tree,  and  that  the  accounts  which  he 
had  heard  respecting  it  were  not  overrated,  there 
would  be  not  much  to  be  said  against  his  state- 
ments ;  for  Java  contains  upas  trees,  and  their 
juice  is  remarkably  poisonous.  Java  also  contains 
a  poison  valley,  the  air  of  which  is  so  impure,  that 
any  living  being  which  finds  its  way  there  speedily 
falls  a  victim.  The  poison  valley  in  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  poisonous  because  of  the  upas  tree ;  its 
circumference  is  nearer  half  a  mile  than  otherwise, 
and  the  extent  of  its  influence  over  adjacent  parts 
of  Java  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  particu- 
lars I  shall  presently  give. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Grotto 
del  Cane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples ;  a  grotto  so 
called  because  dogs  are  the  animals  usually  selec- 
ted to  show  by  their  suffering  and  death  how  dan- 
gerous it  is.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  may  be  entered 
by  a  grown-up  human  individual  with  impunity, 
because  the  poisonous  gas,  on  which  its  energy  de- 
pends, is  so  heavy  that  it  does  not  rise  sufficiently 
high  to  be  breathed,  though  a  dog's  nose  and 
mouth,  being  below  the  level  of  the  poisonous 
emanation,  the  animal  soon  dies.  The  poison  val- 
ley of  Java  is  something  like  the  Grotto  del  Cane 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  as  regards  the  kind  of  poi- 
sonous gas  contained  in  each.  That  of  the  Grotto 
del  Cane  is  carbonic  acid  gas — the  same  gas  which 
is  evolved  from  burning  charcoal,  from  ginger-beer 
and  soda-water,  champagne,  cider,  and  brewers' 
vats ;  but  the  poisonous  air  of  the  Java  valley 
uni  t  contain,  from  the  description  we  now  have  of 
it,  other  gases  than  the  carbonic  acid.  Most  pro- 
bably the  gas  to  which  its  energy  is  due  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  but  the 
chemical  reader  shall  judge  for  himself  from  the 
di  Jcription  of  Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  who  visited 
-tilcntial  spot  in  July,  1830.  This  gentle- 
m  ii  \\;i~  firtunati:  in  being  aide  to  find  natives 
read;  to  take  him  to  the  poison  valley,  which  they 
hold  in  great  dread.  A  previous  traveller  had 
heard  a  very  faithful  account  of  it  by  the  natives, 
but  could  not  find  any  person  who  would  show  him 
its  locality.  Mr.  Loudon  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  the  poison  valley,  called  by  the  natives  "  Gueva 
I  pW,M  July  3,  1630,  during  a  walk  one  morning 
With  a  native  chief,  who  told  him  there  was  a  val- 
ley only  three  miles  from  Batum,  which  no  person 
could  cuter  without  forfeiting  his  life;  and  that  the 
bottom  of  the  place  was  covered  with  the  skeletons 
of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  human  beings.  Mr. 
Loudon  having  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
Home  of  the  J)utch  authorities,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  party  of  exploration  should  be  made  up,  and  the 
poison  valley  should  be  visited.  "I  had  hoard,"! 
says  Loudon,  0  that  a  lake  existed  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  mountains,  and  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  approach  very  near  the  bank*  of  this  lake; 
but  of  the  poison  valley  I  had  never  heard  before  ;  i 
the  accounts  of  it  now  were  so  very  extraordinary 
that  I  did  not  believe  them." 

iTo  be  oonclndtdj 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  was  declared  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ; 
and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be."  The  gathering  of  our  religious  Society  in  its 
rise  was,  no  doubt,  unto  Shiloh,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  the  Saints'  faith  ;  and  as  they  abode 
under  his  teachings,  they  were  brought  into  near- 
ness and  tenderness  one  towards  another,  having 
the  true  badge  of  discipleship : — "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  toward  another." 

And,  dear  Friends,  in  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, let  us  seek  earnestly  to  be  more  gathered 
unto  him,  in  his  power,  that  we  may  accomplish 
the  work  assigned  us,  in  meekness  and  patience, 
keeping  continually  on  the  watch-tower,  lest  we 
should  lift  up  our  own  tools  in  trying  to  rebuild 
the  broken  walls  of  Zion.  Let  us  remember  the 
Lord's  command  to  Moses  when  giving  him  direc- 
tions how  to  build  the  altar  : — "  If  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it."'  Oh  that  all 
the  workmanship  of  men's  hands  may  be  laid  as 
in  the  dust. 

Oh,  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  true  church  as 
described  by  the  beloved  disciple — "  there  ap- 
peared a  great  wonder  in  heaven ;  a  woman  clo- 
thed with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars." 
Here  we  see  how  the  true  church  is  clothed  with 
the  true  light,  and  the  fainter  light,  the  change- 
able moon,  under  her  feet;  yea,  clothed  with 
that  light  which  lightcth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world, — the  Spirit  of  the  blessed  Son  of 
God. 

Oh  that  all  earthly,  changeable  spirits  were  put 
down, which  lead  to  argument  and  confusion;  and 
instead  thereof  the  kingdom  of  peace  set  up  by 
the  blessed  Prince  of  Peace,  who  feedeth  his  own 
flock,  and  whose  sheep  hear  His  voice,  and  follow 
Him,  and  dwell  together  in  harmony,  and  follow 
not  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  which  leads  out  of 
the  enclosure,  which  the  true  Shepherd  has  set  up. 

J.  w. 

Ohio,  Second  Month,  1S58. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 

The  Mediterranean. 

(Continued  from  page  '204.) 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  another  of 
its  great  physical  characteristics.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  deep  soundings  close  to  the  bar  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  of  those  which  occur  on  each 
side  of  the  submarine  ridge  extending  from  Sicily 
to  the  African  coast.  These  soundings,  indeed, 
have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  improved  methods  lately  adopted  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  conducted  so  systematically  by  Lieut. 
M  aury,  in  some  parts  of  that  ocean.  But  they  suffice 
to  indicate  depths  equal  to  the  average  height  of 
the  mountains  girdling  round  this  great  basin  ;  and, 
it  one  particular  experiment  may  be  credited,  reach- 
ing even  to  16,000  feet;  an  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  highest  Alps.  This  sounding  was 
made  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Malta.  Between 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  0000  feet  of  line  have  been  let 
down  without  reaching  the  bottom.  Other  deep 
soundings  have  been  made  in  other  places  with 
similar  results.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  any 
official  account  of  the  soundings  very  recently  ef- 
fected by  the  "  Tartarus"  in  the  lines  of  Sea  be- 
tween ESgypt  and  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  stated 
on  apparently  good  authority,  that  one  sounding 
between  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  reached  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  9000  feet;  another,  bet  ween  Alex- 
andria and  Candia,  gave  a  depth  of  300  feet  be- 


yond this.  These  single  soundings,  indeed,  whe- 
ther of  ocean  or  sea,  are  always  open  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  greater,  as  well  as  lesser  depths  must 
exist,  to  which  no  line  has  ever  been  sunk — a  case 
coming  under  that  general  law  of  Probabilities  so 
largely  applicable  in  every  part  of  physics.  In  the 
Mediterranean  especially,  which  has  so  many  as- 
pects of  a  sunken  basin,  there  may  be  abysses  of 
depth  here  and  there  which  no  plummet  is  ever 
destined  to  reach. 

This  mere  outline  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  its 
prominent  features,  establishes  its  pre-eminence 
over  any  oti*.er  inland  sea  on  the  globe.  The  Baltic 
is  another  singular  inlet,  spreading  its  long  and 
narrow  gulfs  into  the  centre  of  Northern  Europe, 
but  as  different  in  its  physical  characters  as  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Far  inferior 
in  extent,  accessible  only  through  shallow  straits, 
and  with  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  1100  feet,  its 
waters  are  brackish  and  tideless,  its  coasts  and 
isles  flat  and  monotonous  throughout.  No  histori- 
cal monuments  save  a  few  of  mediaeval  age  are 
found  within  its  circuit.  Ancient  history,  indeed, 
gathers  none  but  the  most  vague  and  scanty  re- 
cords from  its  shores,  notwithstanding  that  we  know 
them  to  have  been  traversed  by  some  of  those  great 
races  whose  migration  from  the  East  has  so  mightily 
affected  the  destinies  of  Western  Europe.  Though 
for  a  time  animated  by  the  mercantile  activity  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  yet  until  the  epoch  and  crea- 
tions of  Peter  the  Great,  when  the  Empire  of  Mus- 
covy reached  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  Baltic 
had  a  very  small  share  in  the  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  European  world.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  and  the  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.,  form  the 
only  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  remark. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  physical  parallel  to  the  Medi- 
terranean might  be  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — 
detached  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  continuous  chain 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Bahamas,  and  similar- 
ly divided  into  two  great  basins  by  the  projection 
of  Cuba  between  the  Florida  and  Honduras  coasts. 
The  volcanic  isles  of  this  gulf  afford  a  further  an- 
alogy ;  and  yet  more,  the  extraordinary  isthmus 
which  divides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, — 
the  only  comparable  instance  on  the  globe  to  that 
of  Suez,  and  singularly  alike,  too,  in  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  vast  circuit  of  at  least  15,000  miles, 
by  which  alone  navigable  communication  can  now 
be  made  between  the  waters  pressing  on  each  side 
of  this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Human  enterprise, 
rioting  at  this  moment  in  a  triumphant  struggle 
with  all  natural  obstacles,  is  seeking  simultaneously 
to  cut  a  passage  for  ships  across  each  isthmus.  Wo 
have  recently  examined  in  detail  the  obstacles  which 
appear  to  us  to  oppose  the  successful  execution  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  canal ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
energy  with  which  M.  de  Lesseps  continues  to  ad-  * 
vocate  that  scheme  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our 
opinion,  which  has  lately  been  corroborated  by  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  physical 
wonders  of  the  Mediterranean.    Its  volcanoes, 
active  or  extinct,  and  the  earthquakes  which  are 
so  frequent  and  violent  within  its  area,  merit  more 
especial  notice  ;  expressing,  as  they  do,  those  local 
subterranean  forces  which  have  been  combined  in 
forming  and  shaping  this  extraordinary  ocean  gulf. 
We  have  already  traced  tlrat  singular  line  of  vol- 
canic action  which  may  be  said  to  divide  the  Me- 
diterranean  into  two  great  basins,  manifestly  de-  p 
fined  by  the  continuity  of  these  great  natural  phe- 
nomena.   It  is  needless  to  quote  Homer,  or  Pindar,  r* 
or  Thucydides  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fin  - 
of  ^Etna  and  the  iEolian  Isles,  since  the  series  of)j;  "' 
volcanic  rocks  around  them  attest  ages  of  prioi'p 
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eruption,  of  which  no  human  record  exists.  Monte 
Somma,  that  strange  and  solitary  remnant  of  the* 
older  cone  of  Vesuvius,  tells  the  same  tale  of  a 
time  inapproachable  hy  date,  aud  of  which  there 
is  no  tradition.    The  history  of  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, so  active  in  every  succeeding  century,  begins 
but  with  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of 
fthat  city  which  we  are  now  disentombiDg  at  its 
foot.    A  similar  attestation  of  age  we  have  in  the 
various  extinct  volcanic  districts  of  Italy  and  of 
Sardinia.    Closely  contiguous  again  to  the  marble 
isle  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  fur- 
nished such  noble  material  to  Grecian  sculpture, 
!we  find  the  dark  igneous  rocks  of  Santorin,  thrown 
bp  by  eruptions,  some  of  which  are  historically 
known  to  us.    Of  these  several  volcanic  areas  in 
|he  Mediterranean  we  would  especially  direct  at- 
tention to  the  Lipari  Islands,  as  replete  with  in- 
terest both  from  the  number  and  singularity  of 
|heir  igneous  minerals,  and  from  the  extraordinary 
/olcanic  scenery  amidst  which  these  are  found. 
[But  the  steamboat  now  governs  the  course  of  all 
Inaritime  travel,  as  the  railroad  does  that  by  land. 
Irhe  lofty  cone  of  Stromboli,  projecting  its  almost 
perpetual  flame,  occasionally  indeed  arrests  the 
Ifoyager's  eye.    But  no  regular  steamer  visits  these 
Islands  ;  and  they  are  left  unseen,  save  by  some 
Itray  geologist,  who,  deserting  for  a  moment  his 
|>ilurian  or  Tertiary  strata,  comes  to  the  study  of 
Ihose  more  recent  changes  which  have  acted  on 
Lnd  disturbed  the  present  crust  of  the  globe. 
I]  In  close  physical  relation  to  its  volcanoes,  are 
Ihose  great  earthquakes  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
jjajiu  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  its  cen- 
tral and  eastern  portion,  has  been  shaken  and  de- 
vastated.   Omitting  the  various  records  of  earlier 
I  ate,  we  may  notice  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Ifalentinian,  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellimis, 
hich  spread  wide  calamity  over  its  coasts  and 
les ;  destroying,  as  is  affirmed,  50,000  persons  at 
Llexandria  alone  by  the  sudden  flux  and  reflux  of 
ae  sea ;  and  those  yet  more  frequent  and  violent 
i  the  time  of  Justinian,  described  by  Procopius 
id  other  writers,  in  one  of  which  the  city  of  An- 
pch  is  reported  to  have  lost  250,000  of  its  in- 
abitants.    All  such  numbers  are  of  course  gross 
pggerations,  but  exaggerations  which  express  the 
agnitude  of  the  calamities  sustained.    Under  the 
me  qualification  we  may  mention  the  series  of 
eat  earthquakes  in  1693.  of  which  Sicily  seems 
have  been  the  centre,  with  a  recorded  loss  of 
i),000  or  90,000  of  its  population  ;  and  the  Cata- 
lan earthquakes  of  1783  and  1784,  extraordi- 
iry  from  the  frequency  of  the  shocks,  of  which 
bout  1100  were  registered  at  Montaleone,  the 
fining  centre  of  these  subterranean  convulsions, 
the  very  last  year,  1856,  the  whole  eastern  basin 
the  Mediterranean  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
rthquake,  from  which  some  thousand  persons 
alleged  to  have  perished  in  Candia  alone, 
rtain  areas  in  this  sea,  and  without  any  close 
lcanic  proximity,  are  subject  to  what  may  be 
led  a  chronic  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Such 
area  exists  among  the  Ionian  Isles ;  where  the 
ar  rarely  passes  without  some  terremoto,  greater 
less  in  violence ;  and  where  daily  shocks  are 
uncommon  for  several  weeks  in  succession, 
tose  who  have  visited  Zante  and  Santa  Maura, 
11  recollect  the  many  traces  of  such  concussions 
ittered  over  these  islands.    In  1853  a  smart 
ick  of  earthquake  was  felt  over  the  mainland  of 
ecce,  which  overthrew  most  of  the  existing  ha- 
ations  of  Thebes,  and  caused  great  alarm  in 
hens.    This  occurrence  is  the  more  remarkable 
we  arc  not  aware  that  any  earthquake  is  re- 
ded to  have  taken  place  in  Attica,  and  the  state 
the  architectural  monuments  of  Athens  shows 


that  they  have  not  suffered  in  former  ages  from 
that  formidable  cause  of  destruction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gas  from,  Wood. — The  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Gas  Works,  in  his  report  to  Councils,  states  that 
another  year's  trial  of  the  cellular  retort  for  the 
production  of  gas  from  vegetable  substances,  has 
confirmed  the  results  heretofore  reported,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  and  illuminating  quality  of 
the  gas  thus  obtained.  As  there  seemed  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  this  gas,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  test  it  in  such  a  way 
as  would  bring  the  question  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. A  considerable  quantity  of  it  (30,000  cubic 
feet)  was  stored  in  a  gas-holder  by  itself,  and  after 
remaining  thus  isolated  several  weeks,  was  tested 
photometrically.  It  had  not  changed  perceptibly, 
having  retained  its  illuminating  power  as  com- 
pletely as  coal  gas  under  a  similar  trial.  With  the 
present  relative  prices  of  wood  and  coal  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  the  cost  of  making  gas  from 
wood  is  somewhat  the  lower,  but  the  difference  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  coal. 

A  very  careful  and  accurate  analysis  and  pho- 
tometric examination  of  wood  gas  have  been  made 
by  two  eminent  analytical  chemists,  (Dr.  Gibbs,  of 
Mew  York,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Garth,  of  Philadelphia,) 
whose  report  of  their  chemical  results  furnishes  a 
highly  satisfactory  explanation  of  certain  curious 
phenomena  that  accompany  the  combustion  of  this 
gas.  They  examined  two  varieties  of  gas,  one 
made  from  old  field  pine,  the  other  from  small  se- 
cond growth  oak,  with  the  following  results : — 

Gas  from  Pine.  Gas  from  Oak. 
Specific  Gravity.        '      0.663.  0.586. 

Composition. 
Hydrogen,  32.71  30.44 

Light  Carb.  Hyd.  21.50  33.12 

Olef  Gas  and  Hydro  Car- 
bon vapours,  10.57  6.46 
Carbonic  Oxide,  27.11  26.11 
Carbonic  Acid,  4.90  4.48 
Oxygen,  0.66  None. 
Nitrogen,                             2.55  3.39 


100.00  100.00 

The  gases  were  collected  at  the  Ninth  Ward 
Works,  and  taken  to  New  York  for  analysis.  The 
illuminating  power  of  wood  gas  is  fully  equal  to 
the  average  of  coal  gas. 


The  strongest  symptom  "of  wisdom  in  a  man  is 
his  being  sensible  of  his  own follies. 
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Applications  are  being  made  to  Congress  to  pass 
a  general  bankrupt  law,  and  various  reasons  are 
advanced,  why  one  rule  should  apply  over  the 
whole  country,  discharging  the  debtor  from  his 
liabilities  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property.  The 
subject  appears  to  be  of  general  interest,  as  it 
doubtless  has  an  extensive  practical  application. 

However  specious  the  arguments  may  be,  which 
are  brought  forward  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  hold- 
ing men  accountable  for  debts  which  they  have  not 
the  ability  to  pay  ;  and  generally  correct  as  is  the 
proposition  that  the  right  to  property  depends  upon 
the  law  of  the  land  (to  which,  however,  there  are 
striking  exceptions;)  yet  no 'enactment,  however 
consonant  with  the  received  maxims  and  ways  of 
the  world,  can  abrogate  or  alter  the  law  of  equity 
and  justice  established  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  or 


release  any  from  the  •  obligation  to  observe  that 
nice  rectitude  of  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  debts, 
which  is  inseparable  from  christian  honesty  and 
purity.  Those  whose  sensibilities  have  not  been 
blunted  by  vitiating  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  secret  if  not  open  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  Truth,  must  feel  that  the  obligation  to  do  justly, 
depends  not  upon  the  coercive  force  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  live,  and  hence  that  whenever 
the  ability  exists,  just  debts  must  be  paid,  w'hether 
the  law  releases  the  parties  therefrom  or  not.  Con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  between  a  creditor  and 
a  debtor,  by  which  the  former  may  stipulate  to  ac- 
cept a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  justly  due, 
and  release  the  latter  from  further  claim,  upon  that 
percentage  being  paid,  but  the  moral  law,  that  is 
the  law  of  Christ,  holds  him  still  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  whole,  should  the  means  ever  come  into 
his  possession  or  within  his  control.  Nay,  more  ;  it 
holds  the  debtor  bound,  by  every  reasonable  means 
in  his  power,  to  strive  to  obtain  the  ability  to  dis- 
charge .-jje  unpaid  debt,  not  merely  by  going  on  in 
business  as  he  has  been  doing,  but  by  industry  the 
most  persevering,  and  economy  the  most  rigid  ;  re- 
membering that  what  he  obtains,  when  the  proper 
wants  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him  are 
satisfied,  belongs  to  others,  and  that  he  has  no  right 
to  make  use  of  it,  for  his  own  gratification,  or  the 
self-indulgence  of  his  family. 

Allowance  is  to  be  made  for  peculiar  circum- 
stances involving  persons  in  trade  and  business  in 
great  loss;  but  in  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  permitting  the  mortification  and  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  final  result,  preventing  us 
from  conscientiously  tracing  that  result  to  its  legi- 
timate cause.  Thus,  where  fire  consumes,  or  the 
waves  swallow  up  property,  and  the  true  owner  is 
thus,  or  by  any  other  act  of  Divine  providence, 
rendered  unable  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, sympathy  must  be  felt  for  the  sufferer,  and 
no  moral  taint  attaches  to  his  character,  provided 
his  subsequent  conducj;  shows  that  he  still  recog- 
nizes his  obligation  to  discharge  his  indebtedness, 
and  makes  all  proper  efforts  to  comply  with  it. 
But  if  any  embark  in  business  attended  with  risks 
of  loss,  which,  if  realized,  they  have  not  property 
of  their  own  to  meet,  or  if  they  conduct  their  trade 
on  any  other  system  than  that  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strict  requirements  of  the  moral  law, 
and  circumstances  occur  that  not  only  destroy  all 
hope  of  gain,  but  squander  the  property  which 
others,  on  faith  in  the  character  and  position  ob- 
tained, have  trusted  them  with,  and  for  which  they 
have  promised  to  pay,  pity  will  be  felt  by  the 
christian  for  the  distress  and  perplexity  that  ensues, 
but  the  failure  and  its  consequences  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  first  departure  from  right  and  equity, 
and  not  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  un- 
expectedly matured  the  fruits  of  that  departure. 

Persons  having  no  property  of  their  own,  may 
justly  obtain  money  or  goods  of  others,  willing  to 
trust  them,  if  they  first  honestly  expose  to  the  cre- 
ditor their  real  condition,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  they  feel  justified  in  expecting  success  in 
their  enterprize ;  the  creditor,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  hope  of  gain,  or  from  disinterested 
concern  in  the  other's  welfare,  assuming  the  dan- 
ger of  loss ;  but  no  one  truly  just  can  carry  on 
business  on  fictitious  capital,  or  qn  capital  obtained 
by  false  appearances,  or  after  having  invested  the 
whole  of  the  capital  he  possesses,  obtain  the  own- 
ership of  more  property  belonging  to  others,  unless 
he  first  informs  the  latter  of  his  true  condition,  and 
obtains  their  consent,  with  that  knowledge,  for  him 
to  take  their  goods  or  money,  and  run  the  hazard 
of  trade. 

However  much  custom  may  sanction  modes  of 
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conducting  business,  which  allow  one  man  to  in- 
volve all  others  who  deal  with  him,  in  the  pecu- 
niary losses  and  consequent  troubles  that  he,  by 
inexperience,  by  speculation,  or  by  any  other  such 
cause,  may  bring  upon  himself,  and  set  him  free 
from  blame  and  the  obligations  of  commercial  jus- 
tice, when  he  has  given  up  what  remains  of  the 
wreck  he  has  made,  and  obtained  a  discharge  from 
his  creditors,  it  docs  not  alter  or  weaken  the  immu- 
table laws  of  christian  rectitude ;  and  it  would  be 
well,  if  public  opinion  was  more  nearly  correct  on 
this  point  than  it  appears  to  be.  We  fear  that  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or 
annulling  the  force  of  this  requisition,  by  releasing 
those  who  are  insolvent  from  legal  responsibility 
for  their  debts,  will  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  pub- 
lic opinion  and  sensibility  still  further,  and  settle 
many  in  the  belief,  that  having  done  whatever  is 
prescribed  by  the  government,  they  have  done  all 
that  is  required  at  their  hands.  Such  laws,  though 
they  may  prevent  despondency  and  oppression  in 
a  few  instances,  are  well  calculated  to  %  t,  >urage 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  wild  anu  fluctuat- 
ing schemes  for  acquiring  wealth,  so  rife  in  our 
land,  by  making  men  reckless  of  the  results  of  their 
ventures,  so  far  as  personal  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned, and  to  entice  them  from  giving  due  heed 
to  the  commands  of  Him  who  has  shown  unto  man 
what  is  good,  and  what  He  requires  of  him,  to  do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  him. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  20th. 

The  Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  19  majority,  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
conspiracy  to  murder.  The  majority  thought  that  the 
Ministers  were  inclined  to  concede  too  much  to  the  de- 
mands of  France.  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill  to  alter  the  government  of  India,  by  a 
large  vote.  The  trial  of  the  directors  and  managers  of 
the  Royal  British  Bank,  for  conspiring  by  false  pretences 
to  defraud  the  shareholders  and  the  public,  was  com- 
menced on  the  13th  ult.  A  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  held  on  the  18th, 
when  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  raise  £75,000  additional  capital.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  length  of  the  cable  to  2900 
miles. 

A  French  refugee  named  Bernard,  had  been  arrested 
in  London,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  late 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleou.  The 
Times  says,  a  number  of  police  agents  have  been  sent  to 
London  to  keep  up  a  surveillance  of  the  refugees.  The 
sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  amounted  to 
68,60u  bales,  including  12,500  to  speculators,  and  5500 
to  exporters.  Fair  Orleans,  7;]</. ;  fair  Mobiles, 
I'.iir  Uplands,  1\d.  Breadstuirs  were  dull  and  declining. 
The  London  money  market  was  easy,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest very  low.  Money  could  be  obtained  on  govern- 
ment securities  at  U  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  good 
bill*  at  2J  per  cent.  American  securities  were  in  de- 
mand, and  had  slightly  advanced.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  had  increased  £757,000  during  the 
week. 

The  news  from  China  only  confirms  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  Canton  by  the  British  and  French  force. 
From  India  there  are  Bombay  dates  to  First  month  24th. 
The  paper.*  state  that  the  country  was  becoming  tran- 
quillized by  degree*,  but  many  difficulties  were  still  to 
be  overcome.  On  the  12th  and  1 0th  of  First  month,  the 
rebels  attneked  the  BnglMh  army,  under  command  of  Sir 
James  Oiitrnm.  On  both  occasions  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  Other  successes  of  the  British 
arms  arc  related.  The  King  of  Delhi  was  about  to  be 
tried  on  the  charge  of  encouraging  mutiny  and  rebellion, 
whilst  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government  in  India. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  4  per  cent.  There  is  a  rumour  in  Paris  of  an  inter- 
view early  in  the  spring,  between  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  Kmpcror  of  Austria. 

The  trial  of  Orsini  and  the  other  conspirators  is  to  be 
deferred,  in  order  that  application  may  be  made  to  the 
English  government  for  the  extradition  of  M.  Bernard,  the 
French  refugee,  who  was  arrested  in  London  on  the  15th. 
The  French  Legislative  body  has  under  consideration  n 
demand  for  a  credit  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  as  secret  service  mouey  for  the  Minister  of 


the  Interior.  Part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  employed  in  main- 
taining a  police  surveillance. 

MEXICO. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Second  mo.  21st  have 
been  received.  The  new  government  was  busy  promul- 
gating edicts,  appointing  new  officials,  and  regulating 
matteis  relating  to  the  revenue.  The  clergy  are  making 
great  efforts  to  recover  their  importance  to  regain  pos- 
session of  their  confiscated  estates,  and  to  effect  a  close 
union  of  Church  and  State.  In  portions  of  the  country, 
much  turbulence  and  disorder  prevailed. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress.  —  The  debate  on  the 
Kansas  question  continues  in  both  Houses.  The  speeches 
of  last  week  which  attracted  most  attention,  were  those 
of  Senators  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina.  The  latter  contended  that  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  was  a  legal  instrument,  even  if  it  em- 
bodied but  the  will  of  the  minority  of  the  people  of 
Kansas.  Constitutions  are  often  made  by  minorities. 
He  alluded  to  the  charges  of  fraud,  and  presumed  that 
there  had  been  frauds  on  both  sides,  but  insisted  that 
the  true  object  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution was  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  with 
a  view  to  bring  discord  into  the  Democratic  party.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  slavery,  he  spoke  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  and  said  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  better  than  that  of  the  poor  white  labourer  of  the 
North.  The  resolution  offered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
examine  the  charges  of  Executive  influence  upon  the 
action  of  members,  was,  after  debate,  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  majorily  of  twelve. 

Kansas. — On  the  7th  inst.,  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Washington,  bringing  with  him  the  journal  of  the  Le- 
compton Convention,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  to  examine  into  the  alleged  election  frauds 
of  the  pro-slavery  party  at  the  recent  elections.  It  is 
stated  that  the  investigation  reduced  the  legal  vote  on 
the  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  to  about  2500,  whereas  it 
was  reported  to  be  6795.  The  failure  of  the  army  bill 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  determined  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  troops  in  Kansas,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  Col.  Johnston's  command  in  Utah.  There 
are  more  than  2000  U.  S.  soldiers  in  Kansas,  most  of 
whom  it  is  understood  will  be  withdrawn  before  the  1st 
of  next  month. 

U.  S.  Mails. — The  total  receipts  of  the  Post-office  de- 
partment for  the  last  official  year,  were  $7, 070,367,  of 
which  only  $1,692,260  were  derived  from  the  slave 
States.  The  total  receipts  were  $2,814,574  less  than 
the  expenses  of  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  sustain- 
ing the  numerous  post-offices.  The  deficit  in  the  free 
States  was  $195,714;  in  the  slave  States,  $2,439,383; 
in  the  territories,  $179,476. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  465.  On  the  4th 
inst.,  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry  died  in  New  York,  aged 
nearly  seventy  years.  The  public  sales  of  real  estate  are 
well  attended,  and  prices  are  still  high.  The  auction 
sales  of  dry  goods  do  not  show  much  decline  from  last 
season's  rates.  Specie  continues  to  accumulate  in  the 
city  banks  ;  their  gold  on  hand  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$33, 000,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  217.  Of  consump- 
tion, 41  ;  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  18.  The  aver- 
age temperature  for  the  Second  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  29.35  deg. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  10°,  and  the  highest  52°. 
Rain  during  the  mouth,  2.28  inches.  The  average  mean 
temperature  of  the  Second  month  for  the  last  69  years, 
is  stated  to  have  been  30.03  deg. 

Louisiana. — A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Louisiana,  authorizing  a  compnny,  already 
organized,  to  import  twenty-five  hundred  free  blacks 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  indentured  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Largest  Cargo  of  Cotton.  —  The  ship 
Ocean  Monarch  cleared  from  Ne«  Orleans,  La.,  for  Liver- 
pool, England,  on  the  23d  ult.,  with  6900  bales  of  cot- 
ton, weighing  2,239,664  pounds,  being  the  largest  cargo 
of  cotton  ever  shipped  from  that,  or,  it  is  believed,  any- 
other  port. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  1st.,  the  stenmboat  Eliza 
Battle  was  destroyed  by  fire  near  Demapolis,  Alabama. 
Thirty-nine  persons  perished  by  fire,  or  were  frozen  in 
the  water,  the  cold  being  intense  at  the  time.  The  cargo 
of  1200  bales  of  cotton  was  also  destroyed. 

Low  Prices. — A  late  letter  from  Berlin,  Wisconsin, 
states  the  prices  of  produce,  as  follows  : — Wheat,  40  cts. 
per  bushel;  oats,  17  cts. ;  corn,  20  cts.;  potatoes,  12J 
cts.;  hay,  from  $2.00  10  $2.50  per  ton. 

An  Emyirc  at  the  North. — An  effort  is  making  to  unite 
the  British  American  Colonies  in  one  great  confederacy, 
contemplating  ultimately  an  independent  government. 
A  conference  with  the  British  government  has  been  had 
on  the  subject,  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  Queen  would 


be  ruled  entirely  by  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies  them- 
selves on  this  subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  intimation, 
Nova  Scotia  has  opened  negotiations  with  the  other  Pro- 
vinces. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — On  the  6th  inst.,  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Niagara  sailed  from  New  York  for  England,  to 
resume  the  attempt  to  lay  the  telegraph  cable  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  Niagara  is  to  take  one  half  of  the  cable 
on  board,  and  an  English  ship  will  take  the  remainder. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use  ol 
their  Reason, "  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  ol 
Third  month,  1858,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  si.,  at  Arch  streel 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 

Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,  i: 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  c 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  the  Eleventh  montl 
1857,  Ann  Wharton,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Carpei 
ter  Wharton,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  at  Clintondale,  Ulster  count 

N.  Y.,  First  month  18th,  1858,  Adna  Heaton;  a  inuc 
esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Marlborough  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  72  years.  Having  been  ear 
taught  the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  by  faitl 
ful  and  devoted  parents,  he  was  enabled  to  embrai 
them,  and  continued  faithfully  to  support  them  throuj 
life.  His  was  the  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spit 
and  he  gave  evidence  that  his  dependence  was  not  < 
works  of  righteousness  that  he  had  done,  but  on  tl 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Near  the  close,  his  e 
pression  was,  "The  Lord  truly  is  good  ;  he  is  now  n 
only  support."  His  family  and  friends  who  are  th 
bereaved,  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  y 
have  the  consoling  assurance  that  his  end  was  peace. 

■ — — ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  25th  of'Fii 
month  last,  Amos  Jeanes,  in  the  69lh  year  of  his  af 
Of  him  we  think  it  may  be  said,  that  he  possessed 
truly  Christian  spirit — harbouring  evil  towards  not 
He  was  fond  of  retirement,  often  observing  that  nothi 
afforded  him  so  much  satisfaction,  as  to  be  alone  wi 
religious  books.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
spoke  of  having  had  a  very  peaceful  night,  reroarki 
(in  substance,)  that  when  he  had  made  a  full  surrenr 
of  his  will,  his  peace  had  been  great — "that  he  b 
passed  an  heavenly  night."  He  was  confined  to  ) 
chamber  a  little  over  a  week,  and  appeared  to  be  re< 
vcring,  when  a  sudden  change  took  place,  which  carri 
him  off. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  f 

cond  month,  1858,  Mart  Marshall,  relict  of  Bcnjan 
Marshall,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 
Syria,  Banks  of  the  Leontes,  June  1,  1£53. 
The  harbour  of  Tyre,  which  reminded  rac,  on  a 
mature  scale,  of  that  of  Alexandria,  was  formed 
iginally  by  an  island;  but  was  extended  and 
mpleted  by  a  sea-wall  of  immense  strength.  The 
jieut  city,  which  is  now  all  swept  away  by  the 
itructive  influences  of  war,  barbarism  and  time, 
S  built  chiefly  upon  the  shore,  and  not  upon  the 
Ind.    This  old  and  flourishing  place,  renowned 
I  its  commerce  and  arts,  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
Ihadnezzar,  the  Assyrian  king, — or  at  least  that 
ition  of  it  which  was  built  upon  the  main  land, 
p73  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.    A  little 
re  than  two  hundred  years  after,  the  insular 
',  or  that  portion  which  was  built  upon  the 
^hbouring  island,  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
xander  the  Great,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
king  use  of  the  materials  of  the  first  city,  which 
s  lie  scattered  in  fragments  upon  the  shore,  he  con- 
4  Icted  a  vast  mole,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
■7  Jbh  extended  from  the  continent  to  the  island. 
|  j  sands  have  drifted  over  this  great  work ;  and 
f  t  the  ancient  island,  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
4  tlf  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is 
a  Verted  into  a  peninsula,  upon  which  the  modern 
'  t  of  Tyre  now  stands.    Treading  literally  in 
^  fctep3  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  we  passed 
»ly  over  the  isthmus,  and  went  through  and 
4  Knd  the  city.    There  are  still  some  remains  of 
nerce  here.    A  few  small  vessels  were  in  the 
our.    The  tide  had  receded ;  and  the  rocks 
laid  bare.    Upon  these  rocks  the  fisherman 
ds  his  nets.    All  around  the  city, — on  the 
y  shore  and  the  sea-beaten  rocks, — were  melan- 
r  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  gigantic  labours 
lor  days ; — fragments  of  walls  and  of  number- 
arge  and  beautiful  columns,  which  seemed  still 
ve  a  voice  and  to  utter  the  story  of  their 
ne-.s  and  their  degradation, 
i  this  spot,  before  the  city  of  Alexandria  had 
ng,  was  the  centre  of  ancient  commerce, 
was  the  London  of  ancient  days.  Situated 
:  head  of  the  great  sea,  midway  between  the 
liars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
an  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Seas  on  the  other, 
icld  her  commercial  dominion  for  nearly  a 
ind  years.    In  these  streets  walked  the  mcr- 
U  of  Egypt.   The  loaded  camels  of  Judea  and 
"II 3CUS  k'^elcd  at  her  gates.    On  these  waters 
Ei  Be  he  masks  of  L:banon;  and  the  sea  foamed 


under  the  stroke  of  oars  made  from  the  oaks  of 
Bashan.  The  loud  sound  of  her  sailors'  voices 
echoed  over  the  great  sea-wall  of  her  harbour,  as 
they  came  in  from  distant  Spain  and  barbarous 
Grecian  isles.  Arabia  poured  her  spices  and  balm 
and  frankincense  into  her  lap.  The  ivory  and  the 
costly  woods  of  the  Persian  Gulf  adorned  her  pa- 
laces. The  mother  of  arts,  she  clothed  the  world 
in  her  linen  and  purple.  The  mother  of  knowledge, 
she  sent  her  Cadmus  to  teach  mankind  the  mystery 
of  letters.  States,  cities,  were  born  in  her  bosom. 
She  built  Carthage,  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome, 
from  the  treasures  of  her  wealth  and  love.  And 
the  cities  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  Utica  in  Africa 
were  among  her  children.  But  to-day  how  changed 
is  all  this  ? 

With  deep  interest  the  traveller  looks  upon  the 
remains  of  this  great  but  fallen  city.  He  beholds 
it  a  mighty  and  a  memorable  desolation.  It  was 
predicted  that  it  should  be  so.  Speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  God  is  represented 
as  addressing  Tyre  in  terms  which  indicate  his  dis- 
pleasure. "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Oh  Tyrus, 
and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against 
thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  And 
they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers.  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from 
her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea." 

It  is  thus,  that  nations  and  cities,  one  after  an- 
other, have  perished  and  passed  away.  Since  I 
left  Europe, — and  Europe  itself  is  only  an  excep- 
tion in  part, — I  have  found  only  desolate  cities  and 
nations.  It  might  have  been  otherwise.  At  least 
it  seems  so  to  me.  If  any  nation  had  in  the  begin- 
ning adopted  the  principles  of  the  gospel, — the 
principles  which  are  the  opposite  of  selfishness, — 
which  bless  them  that  persecute  us,  and  which  do 
good  without  asking  for  reward, — its  principles 
would  have  conquered  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  time;  and  triumphing  over  death  and  decay, 
would  not  have  failed  to  establish  an  immortality 
of  beauty.    Of  this  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  doubt. 

Principles  are  the  life  of  action  ;  and  if  our  prin- 
ciples are  the  old  Tyrian  principles  of  exclusive  or 
selfish  possession, — everything  for  ourselves,  and 
nothing  or  comparatively  nothing,  for  others, — 
with  that  watchful  and  contentious  jealousy  which 
always  attends  it ; — in  other  words,  if  it  be  a  prin- 
ciple or  the  shadow  of  a  principle  differing  from 
that  which  measures  the  love  of  our  neighbour  by 
the  love  of  ourselves ;  it  is  necessarily  the  principle 
of  death  ; — in  the  first  place,  hostility  and  death  to 
others,  and  in  the  end  death  to  those  who  adopt  it. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  has  spread  desola- 
tion over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  which 
has  substituted  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  the  sandy  plain  and  the  barren  rock  for 
the  flower  gardens  of  Eden ; — not  antiquity,  but 
falsehood; — not  time,  which  is  only  the  measure- 
ment of  bright,  revolving  suns,  but  the  pride,  luxury, 
and  enmity  which  have  resulted  from  not  walking 
in  God's  glorious  and  everlasting  truth.  *  *  * 
Man  and  material  nature  are  parts  of  one  great 
system,  which  are  designed  to  harmonize  with 
each  other,  not  merely  on  the  principle  of  adapta- 


tion, but  ou  the  principle  of  a  true  but  mysterious 
sympathy;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  truth  and 
life  in  nature,  resulting  from  its  correspondence 
with  man.  Does  not  the  fibrous  root  of  trees  and 
plants,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  thought  and  intel- 
ligence, seek  the  earth  and  water  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  it.  Does  not  the  plant  itself,  seek- 
ing to  realize  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  growth, 
creep  along  the  ground  with  the  same  object ; 
Does  not  the  flower  turn  towards  the  sun  ?  Every- 
thing shows  that  nature  has  a  true  life,  an  instinc- 
tive but  silent  intelligence,  and  also  a  triumphant 
beauty,  which  crowns  and  perfects  that  life ; — 
though  now,  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  sor- 
rows which  she  witnesses,  she  hides  herself  in  her 
sad  garments  of  barrenness  and  mourning.  The 
divine  principle  of  sympathy  has  been  violated. 
She  has  been  struck  and  wounded  in  the  heart. 
Such,  and  so  wide-spread  are  the  miseries  which 
flow  from  sin.  *  *  *  * 

Pashalic  of  Syria,  City  of  Beirout,  June  8,  1853. 
In  going  from  the  banks  of  the  Leontes  to  the 
old  city  of  Sidon,  June  2d,  we  passed  over  the  site 
and  among  the  ruins  of  Sarepta.  Our  course  was 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
site  of  Sarepta  is  near  the  sea  on  the  old  Phenician 
plain  which  has  already  been  mentioned, — eight  or 
nine  miles  north  of  the  Leontes,  and  seven  miles 
south  of  Sidon.  It  was  to  the  city  of  Sarepta, 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Zarephath 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  prophet  Elijah  was 
at  one  time  sent.  Here  he  dwelt  with  a  poor  wi- 
dow, whose  meal  and  oil  he  miraculously  supplied  ; 
and  whose  dead  son  he  restored  to  life.  In  the 
command  which  was  given  to  Elijah,  and  under 
which  he  acted, — of  which  we  have  the  account  in 
the  first  book  of  Kings, — it  was  said  to  him  : 
"Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  belongetk  to 
Sidon,  and  dwell  there."  The  Saviour  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Luke  refers  to  the  event  mentioned  in  Kings ; 
and  says  of  this  prophet,  that  he  went  to  a  widow 
in  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon.  We  passed  directly 
over  this  spot.  There  was  not  much  remaining  of 
the  ancient  city,  which,  I  ought  to  say,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  modern  Sarepta,  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  east,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  considered  as  well  ascertained, 
not  only  by  the  unanimous  tradition  which  reaches 
back  to  an  early  period,  but  by  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  streets  and  buildings  which  still  exist, 
and  by  the  allusions  and  statements  of  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  ruins  which  now  remain  are 
comparatively  few ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record,  that  those  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  much  wealth  and  splendour. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  Sarepta,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  faith  in  God,  and  who  furnished  a  home 
to  one  of  His  persecuted  and  exiled  prophets.  The 
Crusaders  erected  a  chapel  over  the  traditionary 
place  of  her  residence  ;  but  her  true  memorial  is  in 
the  Bible.  The  name  of  kings  and  conquerors  is 
forgotten;  but  the  memory  of  this  poor  woman, 
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who,  in  licr  poverty  and  suffering  never  thought  of 
tame,  is  protected  by  God's  providence,  and  is 
written  in  IJ  is  imperishable  records. 

Our  route  was  from  the  south  to  the  north.  On 
our  left  was  the  sea.  On  our  right  were  the  moun- 
tains. In  some  places  the  mountains  came  down 
near  to  the  sea ;  leaving  but  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween them. 

Following  this  route,  we  next  came  to  the  city  of 
Sidon.  This  city  was  the  mother  of  Tyre;  as 
Tyre  was  the  mother  of  Carthage ; — and  although 
the  daughter  surpassed  the  mother's  splendor,  Sidon 
also  had  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and  its  name  of 
renown.  The  situation  of  Sidon  is  beautiful.  And 
this  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  relation  to 
many  of  the  old  celebrated  places.      *      *  * 

(To  be  coDtiuued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Iii  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  this  country, 
Samuel  Bownas  was  imprisoned  on  Long  Island, 
through  the  instigation  of  George  Keith  and  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  upon  the  allegation  of  preaching 
against  the  Church  of  England,  on  sprinkling  chil- 
dren with  water,  and  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  as 
being  the  Lord's  supper.  The  court  acted  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  manner,  committing  and  keeping 
him  in  prison  uearly  one  year,  although  the  judges, 
with  all  their  threats,  were  unable  to  induce  the 
grand  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  him.  This  angered 
them  to  that  degree  that  the  judge,  after  giving  or- 
ders to  keep  him  close  prisoner,  threatened  that  "  as 
justice  cannot  be  here  come  at,  I  will  send  him  to 
London,  chained  to  a  man-of-war's  deck,  like  other 
vile  criminals."  When  S.  Bownas  was  told  of  this 
speech,  it  sunk  his  spirits  much,  thinking  he  would 
be  an  object  of  derision,  and  doubting  that  he  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  suffering  wTith  that  propriety, 
which  becomes  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 
When  his  friends  left  him  alone  in  prison,  a  stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land,  he  let  go  his  faith,  thought 
himself  the  most  wretched  among  men,  feeling 
scarcely  able  to  live  under  such  severe  trial.  In 
this  condition  he  was  visited  by  an  honest  old  man, 
who  had  been  chief  justice  in  the  province  several 
years,  and  on  rising  to  show  his  respect  to  age,  he 
took  him  in  his  arms,  saluting  him  with  tears,  and 
expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Dear  Samuel,  the  Lord 
hath  made  u.-e  of  you,  as  an  instrument,  to  put  a 
stop  to  our  arbitrary  courts  of  justice ;  there  never 
has  been  so  successful  a  stand  made  against  it  as 
at  this  time;  and  now  they  threaten  to  send  you 
to  England,  chained  to  a  man-of-war's  deck;  fear 
not,  tfiej  can  no  more  send  you  there  than  they 
••an  send  inc."  After  some  reasoning  to  convince 
liim  of  the  futility  of  their  threat,  he  added,  "  the 
eyes  of  the  country  are  now  opened,  and  you  are 
not  now  alone,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  every  subject ; 
and  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  jury  to  answer 
theit  end.  Had  the  Presbyterians  stood  as  you 
have  done,  they  had  not  so  tamely  left  their  meet 
ing- bouses  to  the  church ;  but  that 
never  so  good  a  hand  at  suffering  in 
coiiM-idice,  :i-  tin  ;,  had  in  persecuting  Others  who 
differed  from  them."  The  old  justice,  as  if  he  had 
In  MB  MOt  by  Divine  commission,  raised  S.  B.'s 
drooping  spirits  by  his  discourse,  renewed  his  faith, 
mid  as  he  said  so  it  proved  ;  they  could  not  get  a 
second  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  but  they  re- 
turned it,  iguoramus,  as  the  first. 

Being  now  closely  confined,  and  seeing  little 


pair  of  shoes  together.  The  man  seemed  surprised, 
and  remarked,  "  It  is  very  honest  and  honourable 
in  you ;  but  if  one  of  our  ministers  were  in  the  like 
state,  they  would  think  it  too  mean  for  them  to 
take  up  such  a  practice,  though  it  were  for  bread ; 
and  your  friends  perhaps  will  not  like  it."  How- 
ever he  readily  concluded,  that  if  he  could  get 
bread  with  his  own  hands,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  with  Paul's  practice,  who  ministered  to 
his  own  necessities,  and  to  them  who  were  with 
him.  Next  morning  the  leather  cut  out,  with  ma- 
terials and  tools  to  work  with  were  brought,  and 
under  the  man's  direction  he  proceeded,  and  by 
night  finished  one  shoe,  the  next  day  the  other,  and 
thence  continued  until  his  wages  became  quite  ade- 
quate to  his  wants.  The  employment  answered 
the  further  purpose  of  diverting  his  mind,  and  re- 
lieved him  from  depending  on  others,  and  being  a 
burden  to  them.  Some  friends  however  were  un- 
easy, thinking  it  not  honourable  to  them ;  but 
others  among  them  considered  it  an  honour  to  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  and  were  thankful  that  he  had 
succeeded  so  well. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  was  visited  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  among  them  an  Indian  king  with 
three  attendants  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  con 
finement.  The  king  asked  if  he  was  a  christian,  to 
which  he  answered  that  he  was.  "  And  are  they," 
said  he,  "  christians  too  that  keep  you  here  ?"  He 
replied  they  professed  themselves  to  be  so ;  at 
which  the  Indians  showed  their  admiration  that 
one  christian  should  act  thus  towards  another.  On 
their  asking  what  the  points  of  difference  were,  Sa- 
muel replied  it  consisted  of  sundry  particulars ; 
first  they  hold  with  sprinkling  a  little  water  in  the 
face  of  an  infant,  using  a  form  of  words,  and  the 
ceremony  of  making  a  sign  of  a  cross  with  their 
finger  on  the  babe's  forehead,  calling  this  baptism, 
and  urging  it  as  essential  to  future  happiness,  but  he 
and  his  brethren  could  see  no  good  in  the  cere- 
mony. Here  they  talked  with  one  another,  and 
then  asked  whether  he  saw7  any  good  in  it,  to  secure 
future  happiness ;  to  which  S.  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. They  said  he  was  right,  "  neither  do  we ;" 
asking  wherein  they  further  differed,  to  which  he 
replied  that  his  opponents  held  it  needful  to  take 
at  certain  times,  a  piece  of  bread  to  eat,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  to  drink,  after  it  is  conse- 
crated, as  they  term  it,  which  they  profess  to  do 
in  remembrance  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  urging  it  as 
necessary  to  our  future  happiness,  as  the  sprinkling, 
calling  this  the  Lord's  supper.  The  Indian  king 
said  they  had  seen  both  these  ceremonies  put  in 
practice  ;  but  could  not  understand,  if  it  was  a  sup- 
per, why  they  took  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  looked  upon  them  both  as  very  insignificant 


to  the  end  proposed;  saying,  "The  Great  Spirit 
looked  at  the  heart,  how  it  was  devoted,  and  not 
at  these  childish  things."  Inquiring  wherein  he 
further  differed,  Samuel  proceeded,  that  they  held 
it  lawful  to  kill  and  destroy  their  enemies,  but 
people  had  I  Friends  cannot  think  that  good  and  ri^ht  for  them  ; 
the  case  of  but  endeavour  to  overcome  our  enemies  by  court- 
eous and  friendly  offices  and  kindness — to  assuage 
their  wrath  by  mildness  and  persuasion,  and  bring 
them  to  consider  the  injury  they  do  to  such  as  can- 
not in  conscience  revenge  themselves  again.  He 
assented  that  this  was  good  ;  but  said,  "  who  can 
doit'.'  When  my  enemies  seek  my  life,  how  can 
I  do  other  than  use  my  endeavour  to  destroy  them 
in  my  own  defence?"  Samuel  answered,  that  unless 
prospect  of  a  release,  S.  Bownas  began  to  be  very  |  wc  were  under  the  government  of  a  better  spirit 
thoughtful  what  method  to  take,  to  avoid  being '  than  our  enemies,  we  could  not  do  it;  but  if  wc 
chargeable  to  his  friends.  Accordingly  he  applied  ( are  under  the  government  of  the  Good  Spirit,  which 
to  a  shoemaker  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  furnish  seeks  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them, 
him  with  the  leather  ready  cut  out,  and  tools  to  and  teaches  us  to  do  good  for  evil,  and  to  forgive 
work  with,  and  instruct  him  how  to  put  the  first  (  injuries,  then  wc  can  submit  to  Providence,  putting 


our  trust  in  the  great  God  to  save  us  from  the  vio- 
lence and  wrath  of  our  enemies.  The  king  said, 
"  Indeed  this  is  very  good  ;  but  do  you  thus  when 
provoked  by  your  enemies  ?"  S.  said,  many  of  our 
friends  have  done  so,  and  been  saved  from  the  rage 
of  their  enemies,  who  confessed  Friends  to  be  good 
men.  "  Aye,"  said  he,  "  they  are  good  indeed  ; 
for  if  all  came  into  this  way,  then  would  there  be 
no  more  need  of  war,  nor  killing  one  another  tc 
enlarge  their  kingdoms,  nor  one  nation  want  tc 
overcome  another.'"' 

Samuel  Bownas  then  asked  the  Indian  if  this  wat 
not  a  right  princip  e  ;  and  which  would  much  adej 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  They  all  said,  it] 
was  very  good  indeed,  but  feared  few  would  em] 
brace  this  doctrine.  S.  replied  that  all  things  hav<| 
their  beginning,  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  embractj 
this  truth,  hoping  that  others  by  this  example  maj 
do  the  same.    They  looked  up  as  a  token  of  as! 


sent,  and  said,  "  then 


things 


will 


well. 


their  further  inquiries,  Samuel  said,  "We  hold  if 
unlawful  to  swear  in  any  case ;  our  opponents  A'., 
not;"  but  he  found  the  Indians  had  no  idea  of 
oaths ;  of  course  we  may  conclude  they  never  atn 
tempt  to  confirm  their  words  by  swearing.  Haul! 
ing  observed  Friends  do  not  pull  off  their  hats  ta 
others,  they  wished  to  know  the  reason  for  it.  Sal 
muel  answered,  uncovering  our  heads  was  a  toke 
of  honour  which  we  pay  to  the  great  God  in  ou 
prayers  to  Him;  and  we  thought  any  homag 
equal  to  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  of  his  cret 
tures.    They  said,  "  It  is  all  very  good." 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  bitter  enmity  <  ^ 
two  persons,  who  had  deserted  Friends  and  the 
principles,  and  had  been  disowned  by  them.  The 
succeeded  in  getting  a  harmless  man  imprisons 
because  be  opposed  their  sentiments,  but  we  sc 


as  in  hundreds  of  cases,  how  the  Almighty  caus> 
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the  wrath  of  man  to  work  his  praise,  in  openu 
the  blind  eyes,  and  making  his  suffering  ehildn 
the  means  of  arresting  the  arm  of  injustice,  ai 
bringing  relief  to  others  who  were  oppressed.  T! 
steady  unwavering  endurance  of  deep  affliction, 
faithfully  and  often  silently  keeping  to  our  re 
gious  exercises,  often  proves  the  efficacy  of  t 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  and  goes  to  exi 
the  name  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  our  God,  ai 
to  confirm  beholders  in  the  truth  of  the  cause  su 
advocate.  While  S.  Bownas'  case  was  before  t 
court,  the  hard-hearted  judge  was  taken  ill,  and 
was  deferred  in  hope  of  his  recovery,  as  he  m 
considered  the  most  fit  to  take  vengeance  on  t 
Quakers  and  S.  B.;  yet  he  never  was  permitted 
carry  out  his  evil  design,  but  died  some  moni 
before  Samuel  was  released.  Our  friend  remain 
some  time  on  the  island ;  and  found  that  his  longl 
prisonmeut  had  stirred  up  the  people,  so  that  tb 
flocked  to  the  meetings  which  he  held  through 
country  generally,  in  which  he  was  renewei 
anointed  and  strengthened  to  publish  abroad 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jc 
Christ. 
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To  Cure  Poultry  of  Lice  and  other  TaraiiT 
John  Douglass,  a  regular  poultry  breeder,  !  f 
who  sometimes  has  two  thousand  head  under 
charge,  writes  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette  t 
where  poultry  is  kept  somewhat  confined  they 
apt  to  get  infested  with  lice.  This  is  particularly 
case  with  setting  hens.    He  recommends  than 
the  lime  and  sand  in  the  dust  corner  where 
poultry  will  roll,  there  should  be  mixed  hal 
pound  of  black  sulphur.    This  will  not  only  1 
the  fowls  free  from  parasites,  but  will  also  ;  ^ 'j 
their  plumace  a  fine,  glossy,  healthy  appear: 
Where  fowls  are  infested  badly.  J.  Douglass  P. 
damps  the  skin  under  the  feathers,  and  then  oil1 
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on  the  black  sulphur.  The  insects  -will  disappear 
jin  about  twenty- four  hours.  J.  Douglass  once 
had  charge  of  an  ostrich  which  was  pining  from 
;he  effects  of  lice  with  which  he  was  infested. 
The  feathers  next  the  skin  were  damped  and  the 
slack  sulphur  applied.  The  lice  were  found  dead 
he  nest  day,  and  the  ostrich  recovered  rapidly. 


From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  flocks  of  sheep 
onstituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
eople.  In  Palestine  they  were  very  numerous, 
t  is  stated  that  Job  had  twelve  thousand  sheep, 
esides  oxen  and  camels.  When  the  twelve  thou- 
ind  Israelites  made  an  excursion  into  Midian,  they 
:irought  away  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand sheep.  When  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
bade  war  with  the  Hagarites,  their  spoils  aniount- 
3  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  that 
luimal.  The  king  of  Moab  rendered  a  yearly 
jribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  sheep  to  the  Jews; 
Jpd  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  Solomon  offer- 
|u  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Travellers 
lave  seen  immense  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neigbour- 
hod  of  Aleppo ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  several 
If  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than 
I  ree  or  four  hundred  horses  in  the  field  are  pos- 
Iksed  of  more  than  as  many  thousand  oxen  and 
ijmels,  and  treble  that  number  of  sheep  and 
jjats. 

I  The  fat-tailed  sheep  is  very  extensively  diffused  ; 
las  found  throughout  Asia  and  a  groat  part  of 
Erica,  as  well  as  through  the  north-eastern  parts 
I  Europe.  They  differ  like  other  sheep  in  the 
I  ture  ot  their  covering.  In  Madagascar,  and  in 
«ne  other  hot  climates,  they  are  hairy ;  at  the 
Ipe  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  covered  with  coarse, 
Ird  wool ;  in  the  Levant,  their  wool  is  extremely 
lie.  The  proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  tail 
■some  of  these  sheep  bears  to  the  whole  carcass, 
Ihuite  remarkable.  The  usual  dressed  weight  of 
■p  sheep  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which 
ft  tail  is  said  to  make  more  than  one-fourth  part. 
Borne  of  the  largest  of  these  sheep  which  have 
»n  fattened  with  great  care  are  said  to  weigh 
ft  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  tail  making  one- 
ftrd  of  the  whole  weight.  The  tail  is  described 
Hieing  composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow 
fat,  serving  very  often,  in  the  countries  to 
ich  the  animal  belongs,  instead  of  butter,  and  is 
as  an  ingredient  in  various  dishes.  While 
animal  is  young  it  is  deemed  to  be  little  infe- 
to  marrow. 

lussell  describes  two  breeds  of  fat-tailed  sheep 
ut  Aleppo;  in  one  the  deposit  of  caudal  fat  is 
lerate,  in  the  other  sort  the  tail  is  much  larger, 
it  is  this  kind  to  which  travellers  allude  in  their 
:riptions  of  sheep  with  enormous  caudal  ap- 
dages.  The  sheep  of  thi3  breed,  which  are 
id  and  attain  the  large  size  mentioned,  are 
t  in  yards,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their 
He  further  informs  us  that  when  these  sheep 
fed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  in  several  places 
yria  fix  by  way  of  protection  a  thin  board  to 
under  part  of  the  tail,  and  to  this  board  are 
times  attached  small  wheels.  Hence,  with  a 
J  exaggeration,  we  have  the  story  of  the  orien- 
isheep  being  under  the  neccessity  of  having 
|  to  carry  their  tails.  True,  there  are  writers 
ccredited  veracity,  who  have  so  far  endorsed 
inflated  statements,  as  to  say  they  have  seen 
ails  of  these  sheep  weighing  from  seventy  to 
y  pounds ;  but  if  such  were  in  rare  cases  the 


oriental  countries  seems  to  adapt  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  mainly 
designed.  In  Syria  little  meat  excepting  mutton 
is  eaten,  and  excepting  during  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Spring  it  is  fat  and  well  flavoured.  The  lamb  in 
the  Spring  is  excellent.  As  mutton  is  almost  the 
only  animal  food  consumed  in  that  country,  a 
regular  and  abundant  supply,  especially  for  the 
large  towns,  is  very  requisite.  It  is  calculated  that 
ixty  thousand  sheep  are  annually  consumed  in 
Aleppo,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  about 
the  same,  thus  making  the  consumption  of  one 
sheep  a  year  for  each  person;  that  is,  as  it  regards 
sheep  alone,  what  the  same  population  in  an  En- 
glish town  is  calculated  to  consume.  But  as  in 
England  and  our  own  country  other  meats  are 
used  to  perhaps  three  times  the  quantity  of  mutton, 
the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  Aleppo  is  only 
about  one-fourth  part  what  it  is  in  these  countries. 

The  unctuous  fat  of  the  tails  of  these  sheep  is 
accounted  a  great  delicacy,  alike  by  the  boors  and 
the  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa.  In  their  primi- 
tive condition,  while  yet  they  claimed  the  country 
as  their  own,  the  Hottentots  possessed  immense 
flocks  as  well  as  herds,  and  pursued  the  pastoral 
arts  with  great  success.  Nor  are  they  now,  in 
their  changed  and  fallen  state,  less  excellent  as 
shepherds  and  herdsmen.  Those  entrusted  with 
the  flocks  of  their  masters  know  each  individual 
sheep,  and  have  their  attention  so  sharpened  by 
practice,  that  if  one  out  of  several  hundred  sheep 
be  missing  its  loss  is  immediately  perceived.  This 
faculty  appeared  to  surprise  Burchell,  who  paints 
a  cavalcade  of  flocks  returning  home  at  evening, 
which  must  indeed  have  been  a  pleasing  spectacle. 
It  was,  says  he,  an  interesting  sight  to  behold,  a 
little  before  sunset,  the  numerous  flocks  streaming 
like  an  inundation  over  the  ridges  and  low  hills, 
or  moving  in  a  compact  body,  like  an  army  inva- 
ding a  country,  and  driven  forwards  only  by  two 
or  three  Hottentots  and  a  few  dogs.  At  a  great 
distance,  the  confused  sound  of  their  bleating  began 
to  be  heard ;  but  as  they  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  the  noise  gradually  increased,  till  the  various 
cries  of  the  multitude  mingled  with  the  whole  air 
and  deadened  every  other  sound. 

Russia  is  a  great  sheep  country.  In  1837  she 
exported  more  than  six  million  pounds  of  wool  to 
the  British  empire  alone.  This  is  mostly  from  the 
south  part  of  Russia.  In  the  Crimea  there  are 
immense  flocks  of  coarse  woolled  sheep,  with  fat 
tails,  the  wool  of  which  is  white,  black,  or  gray.  A 
rich  Tartar  will  frequently  possess  fifty  thousand 
sheep,  of  which  the  wool  is  more  or  less  valuable. 

The  Cretan  sheep  is  said  to  prevail  in  Walla- 
chia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia  ;  but  along  the  Danube  is,  or  rather  was,  the 
principal  habitat.  It  is  of  the  long-tailed  variety, 
though  without  any  great  tendency  to  a  fatty  en- 
largement of  the  tail.  On  the  face,  the  hair  is 
short  and  of  a  rusty  black.  On  the  body,  the  wool 
is  white  and  long,  perfectly  straight — that  is,  has 


mon  even  in  the  above  countries,  as  it  has  been 
mixed,  or  partially  superseded,  by  the  introduction 
into  them  of  the  Merino. 

The  Iceland  sheep,  of  which  specimens  have  at 
different  times,  says  Youatt,  come  under  our  per- 
sonal observation,  are  of  tolerable  large  size  and 
strongly  built.  Their  fleece  consists  of  coarse  hair 
externally  with  an  under  layer  of  close  wool.  Their 
horns  are  generally  four  in  number,  sometimes  six 
or  even  eight,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  Iceland  cows  and  oxen  are  mostly  polled. 
Many  are  the  casualties  to  which  the  sheep  of  Ice- 
land are  exposed  in  their  dreary  country;  they 
have  to  endure  the  storms  of  winter;  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  rushing  descent  of  terrible  avalanches, 
and  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  lambs  by 
eagles,  and  occasionally  by  polar  bears,  drifted 
from  Greenland  on  vast  masses  of  ice.  There  are, 
however,  no  wolves  in  Iceland. 

To  the  Icelander  the  sheep  is  a  most  important 
animal ;  from  its  milk  both  butter  and  cheese  are 
obtained  ;  its  flesh,  when  dried  or  salted,  forms  an 
article  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation ;  its  wool  enters  into  the  material  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  Icelandic  dress ;  of  the  skin  fish- 
ing garments  are  made,  and  these,  being  smeared 
repeatedly  with  oil,  so  as  to  become  saturated 
with  it,  are  rendered  quite  water  proof.  The 
tenant  of  a  farm  pays  his  rent  partly  in  wool  and 
tallow.  When  butter  is  rare,  sheep's  tallow  is  the 
general  substitute ;  and  so  fond  of  this  substance 
are  the  children,  that  they  may  be  seen  eating- 
lumps  of  it  as  if  it  was  some  sort  of  sweetmeat. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  these  primitive  and 
hardy  people  reward  their  parish  priests,  is  by 
keeping  each  of  them  a  lamb  for  him  during  the 
severe  winter  season  ;  they  take  it  under  their  care 
in  October,  and  return  it  to  the  minister  in  good 
condition  about  the  middle  of  May.  In  Iceland, 
as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  a  sheep  or 
lamb  is  the  usual  tribute  of  hospitality,  and  is  the 
common  present  to  the  stranger  and  traveller,  or 
killed  to  make  him  welcome. 

(To  be  continued.) 


it  must  have  been  the  result  of  high  feeding, 
us  tendency  to  fat  in  the  prevailing  sheep  of 


no  spiral  curve — thick  set,  and  wiry,  and  is  much 
mixed  with  hair.  Its  horns  are  very  large,  add- 
ing greatly  to  its  striking  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  horns  of  the  male  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  skull,  making  a  series  of  spiral 
curves  in  their  ascent,  while  in  the  female  they 
diverge,  taking  a  lateral  direction,  and  then  as- 
cending. But  there  is  probably  some  little  varia- 
tion in  the  horns  of  this  breed,  as  in  those  of  most 
other  breeds.  This  variety  of  sheep  is  said  to  be 
vicious  and  unruly,  and  of  great  strength.  In  cer- 
tain characteristics  it  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  one  variety  of  the  Persian  sheep,  and  to  the 
black-faced  heath  breed  of  Scotland.  The  pure 
Cretan  breed  of  sheep  at  present  is  not  very  com- 


Patent  leather. — In  the  manufacture  of  patent 
leather,  there  are  two  distinct  operations — the  first 
being  the  preparation  of  the  leather  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  varnish,  and  the  second,  coating  the 
leather  with  brilliant  and  transparent  varnishes. 

The  first  thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  linseed 
or  drying  oil,  which  is  done  as  follows  : — Five  gal- 
lons of  linseed  oil  are  boiled  with  four  pounds  and 
a  few  ounces  of  white  lead,  and  an  equal  amount 
of  litharge,  (each  in  a  state  of  fine  division),  until 
it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  united  with  an  ochre  or  chalk,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  skins  that  are  to  be  treated, 
and  it  is  evenly  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  leather 
and  well  rubbed  in.  Three  very  thin  coats  are  ap- 
plied, allowing  each  to  dry  before  the  other  is  put 
on,  and  the  surface  is  ground  down  with  pumice 
stone.  This  process  of  laying  on  the  drying  oil 
and  rubbing  down  is  continued  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  laid  on  to  prevent  the  varnish 
from  penetrating  the  leather. 

To  the  presence  of  so  much  lead  in  patent  lea- 
ther we  think  we  may  ascribe  the  prevalence  of 
tender  feet,  corns  and  bunions,  among  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  boots  and  shoes  of  this 
material  as  it  has  a  very  drying  and  drawing  ac- 
tion ;  and  persons  who  so  indulge,  look  shiny  about 
the  feet  at  the  expense  of  their  health.  They  had 
better  exert  themselves  a  little,  by  using  paste 
blacking,  and  thus  be  able  to  walk  in  comfort  and 
with  ease. 
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The  leather  being  thus  prepared,  a  mixture  of 
the  linseed  oil  and  lead  with  fine  ivory  black  is 
made,  and  a  little  turpentine  added,  to  make  it 
flow  easily  ;  this  is  laid  on  by  means  of  a  soft  brush, 
and  five  or  six  coats  are  applied.  This  gives  the 
surface  of  the  leather  a  rich  black,  shining,  pliable 
surface,  over  which,  when  dry,  the  varnish  may  be 
applied. 

The  varnish  is  composed  of  one  pound  of  either 
asphaltc,  Prussian  blue,  or  fine  ivory  black,  ten 
pounds  of  thick  copal  varnish,  twenty  pounds  of 
the  linseed  oil  prepared  as  before  described,  (by 
boiling  the  litharge  and  lead,)  and  twenty  pounds 
of  spirits  of  turpentiue.  The  various  tints  are  given 
by  the  various  colouring  materials  added ;  thus 
asphalte  gives  a  reddish  colour,  Prussian  blue  a 
greenish  blue  metallic  tint,  and  the  ivory  black, 
which  is  the  most  common,  a  beautiful  and  bri 
liant  black.  The  chief  uses  for  this  leather  are 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  aprons 
and  fittings  of  wagons  and  carriages. —  Scientific 
American. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 
ELIZABETH  ASIIBRIDGE. 
Elizabeth,  whilst  in  Ireland,  became  acquainted 
with  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  who  were  Koman 
Catholics.  In  their  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  the  old  woman  told  of  so  many  miracles 
wrought  by  their  priests,  that  her  young  hearer  was 
staggered,  and  thought  if  these  things  were  true 
they  must,  in  truth,  be  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles.   The  widow,  seeing  that  an  impression  had 


been  made  on  Elizabeth's  mind,  one  day  exclaimed 
"Oh,  if  I  cau,  under  God,  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  converting  you  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith, 
all  the  sins  that  ever  I  committed  will  be  forgiven." 

Elizabeth  sometimes  went  with  her  to  her  place 
of  worship,  and  the  priest  came  to  converse  with 
her  to  strengthen  her  in  her  inclination  towards 
them.  Although  she  was  ready  to  believe  what 
he  said,  yet  she  was  not  willing  blindly  to  adopt 
any  creed,  hut  with  tears  she  desired  right  direc- 
tion in  this  important  matter.  She  told  the  priest 
she  had  some  intention  of  becoming  one  of  his 
flock,  but  must  first  know  what  it  was  she  was  to 
agree  to.  His  first  point  was,  she  must  confess  her 
sins  to  him.  This  she  was  willing  to  do,  thinking 
that  confessing  them  might  do  her  good.  So  he 
gave  her  until  the  next  day  to  consider  them. 
When  he  came,  she  told  him  what  she  could  re- 
member, being  as  she  thought  bad  enough,  but 
probably  mere  superficial  things,  not  getting  down 
to  the  root  of  all  sin, — an  un.-uhjectcd  will,  and  an 
unconverted  heart.  The  priest  told  her  she  was 
the  ino.-t  innocent  creature  that  ever  made  confes- 
sion to  him. 

He  then  took  out  his  book  and  read  to  her 
what  she  was  to  believe.  As  she  listened,  she 
was  soon  convinced  that  it  would  not  do  for  her. 
She  was  to  swear  she  believed  the  Pretender  to  be 
King  .J.iiihV  son,  and  the  true  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England;  and  that  all  who  died  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Romish  church,  would  be  eternally 
lost.  As  to  the  first  she  did  not  see  that  it  could 
be  an  OMOntial  to  salvation,  and  she  was  not  satis- 
lied  that  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  take  it.  The 
second  she  thought  was  very  far  from  that  charity 
which  the  Apostle  preferred  to  all  the  Christian 
graces.  Her  religions  mother  she  knew  was  not  a 
Romanist,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  barbarous 
to  believe  she  would  be  damned.  She  could  not 
receive  these  doctrines,  and  taking  time  to  con 


sider  them,  the  whole  scheme  of  proselyting  her 
was  broken  up. 

Her  father  still  refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  her, 
and  she,  having  now  spent  three  years  and  three 
months  with  her  relatives  in  Ireland,  thought  she 
would  go  to  her  mother's  brother  who  resided  in 
Pennsylvania.  Not  understanding  the  nature  of  an 
indenture,  she  bound  herself  to  a  woman  lately  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  to  take  her  thither.  She 
was  decoyed  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  sail 
soon  for  New  York,  but  after  having  been  kept  a 
prisoner  for  three  weeks,  having  succeeded  in  send- 
ing information  to  her  friends,  she  was  rescued. 
Nevertheless,  her  desire  to  go  to  America  was  so 
great,  that  hearing  from  the  captain  when  the  ves- 
sel was  to  sail,  she  went  on  board.  The  vessel 
sailed  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1732.  On  the  passage  she  overheard  some  of  the 
Irish  in  their  native  tongue,  which  she  well  under- 
stood, plotting  the  destruction  of  the  crew  and  the 
English.  She  informed  the  captain,  and  as  they 
were  yet  detained  in  the  channel,  he  bore  up  for 
the  cove  of  Cork,  and  invited  the  passengers  to  go 
on  shore  and  divert  themselves.  Some  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  ring- 
leader in  the  proposed  attempt.  As  soon  as  he 
was  on  shore,  the  boat  returned,  and  the  captain 
weighed  anchor. 

They  were  nine  weeks  on  the  passage,  arriving 
at  New  Y^ork,  Seventh  mo.  15th,  1732.  Here 
Elizabeth  was  brought  to  feel  the  imprudence  she 
had  been  guilty  of.  The  captain  threatened,  if 
she  did  not  sign  an  indenture  which  made  her  a 
servant  for  four  years,  to  send  her  to  gaol.  She 
signed  the  document,  and  in  two  weeks  alter  was 
sold.  Many  were  the  trials  she  endured;  she  was 
not  allowed  decent  clothing,  had  to  perform  the 
meanest  drudgery,  and  in  winter  time  to  go  bare- 
foot in  the  snow.  Her  master  appeared  to  be  a 
religious  man,  praying  in  his  family,  taking  the 
sacrament  so  called,  but  as  she  knew  him  to  be  a 


to  her  miserable  life.  Going  into  a  garret  to  de 
stroy  herself,  horror  and  trembling  seized  on  he) 
and  she  felt  the  assurance  that  there  was  indeed 
God.  She  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  crying,  "  ther 
is  a  hell  beyond  the  grave."  Astonished  and  ovei 
powered,  her  religious  convictions  returned  in  lu 
force,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  God,  be  merciful,  an 
enable  me  to  bear  whatsoever  thou,  in  thy  prov 
dence,  shall  bring,  or  suffer  to  come  upon  me." 

After  this,  she  had  a  dream  to  this  effect.  SL 
thought  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  o 
opening  it,  she  saw  a  grave  woman  holding  a  lighte 
lamp  in  her  right  hand,  who,  gazing  on  her  with 
solid  countenance,  said,  "  I  am  sent  to  tell  the 
that  if  thou  wilt  return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  wl 
created  thee,  he  will  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  tli 
lamp  shall  not  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness 


As  she  said  this, 


her  light  shone 


with 


increase 


wicked  man,  his  profession  made  her  loath  his 
pretended  religion.  Her  religious  convictions  were 
lost;  she  began  to  deem  what  she  had  felt,  were 
but  the  result  of  education,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
clude there  was  no  God. 

Her  master's  house  was  a  resort  for  the  clergy, 
and  at  times  some  from  a  distance  lodged  there. 
Their  conduct  in  the  evening,  their  cards  and 
songs,  just  before  they  had  prayers  and  singing 
Psalms,  confirmed  her  atheistical  feeling.  She  of- 
ten said  to  herself,  "  If  there  be  a  God,  he  is  a 
pure  being,  and  will  not  hear  the  prayer  of  pol- 
luted lips." 

Her  master  having  heard  that  she  had  told  a 


brightness,  and  Elizabeth  awoke. 

Her  father  had  now  forgiven  her,  and  had  so 
for  her  home,  earnestly  desiring  to  see  her  oni 
more.    But  she  was  not  yet  released  from  her  sc- 
vitude.    At  this  time  she  was  nearly  entangled 
a  grievous  snare.    She  was  esteemed  skilful 
singing  and  dancing,  and  falling  in  with  some 
the  play-actors,  they  persuaded  her  much  to  jo 
them.    This  suited  her  natural  disposition,  but  tl 
thought  of  her  father  induced  her  to  decline 
She,  however,  fe!t  too  proud  to  return  to  her  lath 
in  her  present  condition. 

In  the  year  1735  she  bought  off  the  remain! 
year  for  which  she  was  bound,  and  maintainijly 
herself  comfortably  by  her  needle.  But  her  heal 
was  not  yet  set  to  serve  her  God,  and  taking  t| 
reins  into  her  own  hands,  she  once  more  made  shi] 
wreck  of  her  earthly  prospects  of  happiness, 
a  few  months  after  her  release  from  her  bondajj 
she  entered  another,  marrying  a  man  who  fell 
love  with  her  for  her  dancing.  This  was  in  t 
fall  of  1735.  His  name  was  Sullivan.  She 
after  life  said  she  saw  nothing  to  love  in  him,  a 
it  seemed  unaccountable,  that  after  refusing  seve 
offers  of  that  kind,  she  should  yet  marry  a  ni 
she  did  not  esteem.  His  occupation  was  that  o 
schoolmaster.  He  was  without  religion,  would 
times  get  intoxicated,  and  when  under  the  effect 
liquor,  would  use  the  most  profane  language. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Planing  Machines. — The  inventive  genius 
our  country  has  largely  and  successfully  been  i 
ercised  in  the  article  of  planing  machines.  So 
time  since,  a  new  planing  machine  which  cot 
shave  a  board  down  to  the  thinness  of  oue-eightbjf 
an  inch,  was  brought  forward,  and  excited  nn|i 
woman  an  instance  of  his  wickedness,  ordered  the  [  attention,  as  no  planing  machine  had  ever  slia-i" 
town-whipper  to  come  and  correct  her.  When  he 
came,  the  master  ordered  her  to  strip  to  receive 
the  punishment.  She  says,  "  My  heart  was  ready 
to  burst ;  for  I  would  as  freely  have  given  up  my 
life,  as  have  suffered  such  ignominy.  '  If,'  said  I, 
'there  be  a  God,  be  graciously  pleased  to  look 
down  on  one  of  the  most  unhappy  creatures,  and 
plead  my  cause ;  for  thou  knowe.-t,  O  Lord,  that 
what  I  have  said  is  truth.'  I  then,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  barbarous  man,  and 
.-•aid,  '  Sir,  if  you  have  no  pity  on  me,  yet,  for  my 
father's  sake,  spare  me  from  this  shame  ;  and,  if 
you  think  I  deserve  such  punishment,  do  it  your- 
self.' He  then  took  a  turn  over  the  room,  and 
bade  the  whippcr  go  about  his  business.  Thus  I 
came  off  without  a  blow,  which  I  thought  some- 
what remarkable." 

As  she  had  lost  all  dread  of  a  future  state,  and 
f  it  the  cruelty  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and 
also  heard  that  false  reports  injurious  to  her  dia- 
meter were  spread,  she  was  tempted  to  put  an  end 


so  close  as  that  before.  AVood  worth's  celebra  1 
machine  only  reached  down  to  five-eighths  of 
inch.  A  more  recent  invention,  however,  seems  I, 
take  the  palm  above  all  others,  planing,  as  it  dt 
both  sides  and  both  edges  of  a  board  at  the  sa8 
moment,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  tongues  ii 
grooves  the  edges  if  desired.  The  rough  boarc 
pushed  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  passes  throu 
and  emerges  from  the  other  end,  wearing  the  ha:- 
somest  appearance  and  fitted  for  immediate  usej 

•I 


Ledger. 


Valuable  Stock. — It  is  asserted  that  the  stlL, 
on  the  Cunard  line  of  European  steamships  iff 
over  200  per  cent,  premium.  A  ery  little  of  ii' 
ever  sold.  A  gentleman  of  Glasgow  last  sum  II 
offered  £3000  for  a  share  of  £1000,  but  could  i 
get  it.  With  their  first  five  ships  they  have  LB 
all  their  additional  eight  or  nine  ships,  with  i* 
common  earnings,  without  any  assessments  for 
ditional  capital. 
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Selected. 

MORNING  HYMN. 
Once  more  the  dawning  light  of  day  melts  in  the  lonely 
sea — 

Father  in  heaven  !  all  gratefully  my  heart  looks  up  to 
Thee, 

To  bless  thee  for  thy  watchful  care  throughout  the  long 
night-hours, 

For  all  thy  mercies  o'er  my  lot  thy  daily  goodness 
showers. 

"or  thou  hast  glorified  my  path,  with  looks  and  words 
of  love, 

i\nd  all  that  fills  my  heart  with  joy  is  granted  from 
above. 

3h !  countless  are  the  blessings  which  thy  bounteous 

hand  hath  given, 
Wnd  therefore  do  I  bless  thy  name,  God  of  the  earth  and 

heaven  1 

Llow  beautiful  around  my  steps  this  flowery  world  doth 
lie! 

[low  gloriously  thy  hand  hath  placed  the  lights  along 
the  sky. 

[(The  very  birds  that  throng  the  woods,  look  up  ador- 
ing1}-, 

Und  breathe  from  out  their  little  breasts  a  song  of  praise 
to  Thee. 

!  too  would  lift  my  voice  on  high,  and  bless  thy  gracious 
care, 

|)h !  look  in  mercy  down,  and  send  an  answer  to  my 
prayer ; 

And  let  the  names  that  I  would  waft  above  the  solemn 
skies ; 

''he  dearest  to  my  soul  on  earth,  be  precious  in  thine 
eyes. 

Wh,  keep  thine  arm  around  them  still  in  love  where'er 
they  go, 

I  .nd  let  thy  spirit  light  their  way,  while  wandering  here 
below  ; 

Knd  when  at  last  they  reach  the  shores  of  time's  uneven 
sea, 
iu  t 
nity. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

The  following  13  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
[oung  man.  who  was  at  one  time  in  good  esteem 
ith  Friends,  and  even  at  times  appeared  in  pub- 
,,c  amongst  them  in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  but 
;  y  giving  way  to  the  tempter  had  fallen  into  great 
evils.    The  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  so 
I  -rgely  manifest  in  the  experience  of  its  author, 
Ijiat  1  have  copied  it  from  a  very  imperfect  manu- 
|';ript  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  hoping  that 
f  |s  contents  may  awaken  in  others,  as  it  has  in  me, 

•  'newed  desires  after  holiness — fresh  fears  of  of- 
I  uding  in  thought,  word  or  deed  their  great  Crea- 
|  jr — increased  appreciation  of  their  own  responsi- 

lity;  and  earnest  longings  for  ability  to  walk 
I  jorc  and  more  "  worthy  of  their  God,  who  hath 
I  Vlled  them  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory." 

Mount  Ida,  Jamaica,  Third  mo.  21st,  1143. 
I  Respected  Friend  : — Though  I  am  an  entire 
4ranger  to  thee,  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  the  free- 
■  jlm  I  take,  when  I  assure  thee,  that  the  motive 

*  'hich  induces  me  to  write,  is  entirely  owing  to  a 
■4lligious  concern  awakened  in  my  soul  after  future 

*  -id  spiritual  happiness.  An  exhortation  to  the 
flhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  bring  their  deeds 

i  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  own  consciences, 
H'itten  by  Sophia  Hume,  and  sent  by  thee  to  this 
:«land,  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  perusal 

<'  which  has  revived  in  my  soul  all  those  earnest 
m  4sires,  and  secret  languishments  after  best  things, 

' uich  I  once  experienced  in  my  earlier  and  hap- 
1  j;r  days,  when  it  pleased  God  even  in  my  child- 
.;W°d  to  visit  me  with  His  day-spring  from  on  high, 
,»1  illuminate  my  understanding,  and  make  me 
jlyling  in  the  day  of  his  power  to  follow  the  lead- 
ers of  his  Spirit  in  the  way  of  self-denial.  And 
-41  this  holy  light  my  mind  being  illuminated — by 
■.'■is  Divine  power  my  will  being  sanctified  and 
;  'l:>ught  into  a  holy  conformity  to  the  mind  and 

•  '11  of  God,  and  being  made  truly  sensible  of  that 

« 'Sable  peace  which  attends  a  life  of  virtue,  and 


is  experienced  in  every  act  of  obedience,  I  soon 
found  a  weighty  concern  in  the  living  experience  of 
the  works  of  God  in  my  own  soul,  and  in  the  over- 
flowings of  His  love,  to  open  my  mouth  at  times  in 
the  assemblies  of  those  who  profess  to  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  invite  others  to  come,  taste 
and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is.  And  while  I  con- 
tinued here,  and  stood  single,  and  walked  in  the 
light,  I  felt  the  regard  of  Heaven  towards  me.  I 
spake  trembling  and  as  with  a  stammering  tongue ; 
my  testimony  was  received  and  owned  by  them  who 
are  at  times  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  inward  courts 
of  the  Temple,  and  admitted  into  the  secret  taber- 
nacle of  the  Most  High,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  from  whom  they  receive  a  commission  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  power,  suitable  to  the  various  states  and 
conditions  of  the  people,  as  things  open,  and  are 
presented  before  them  in  visions  of  life.  With 
these  for  a  time  did  I  walk  in  communion,  even 
with  those  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

But  alas  !  my  friend,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  thee, 
(however  contrary  to  my  natural  inclination  it  may 
be  to  have  my  unhappy  past  conduct  thus  brought 
into  view  before  me,)  that  for  want  of  watchfulness, 
and  keeping  near  to  that  Almighty  Power  which 
had  thus  visited  me,  in  an  unguarded  hour  of 
temptation  I  fell,  grossly  fell.  Oh  !  my  friend,  if 
it  had  been  told  me  how  I  should  have  dishonoured 
God,  and  brought  reproach  upon  His  truth,  I 
should  have  been  apt  to  have  answered  as  the  As 
Syrian  did  the  prophet,  when  he  told  him  weeping 
what  an  enemy  he  would  prove  to  Israel.  And 
yet  when  I  was  tempted,  I  yielded.  It  is  the  con- 
sideration of  this  which  wounds  my  soul,  which 
embitters  every  satisfaction  in  life,  and  causes  me 
t#^go  mourning  all  the  day  long.  It  is  a  view  of 
my  past  unhappy  conduct,  reflecting  on  my  folly 
and  horrid  ingratitude,  which  fills  me  with  shame 
and  confusion,  and  blasts  all  my  joys.  Oh  !  how 
have  I  fallen;  how  have  I  been  deluded  from  the 
heights  of  exalted  virtue,  which  I  have  had  the 
nicest  sense  of,  to  the  lowest  infamy  and  disgrace. 
And  then,  oh !  how  am  I  afflicted  at  the  remem- 
brance ;  what  shifts,  what  mean  contrivances, 
what  hypocritical  disguises,  what  fig-leaf  cover- 
ings did  I  not  make  use  of  to  screen  my  folly 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  made  lies  my  re- 
fuge, and  was  yet  for  sheltering  myself  among  the 
trees  of  Eden,  not  considering  that  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  in  which  I  had  walked,  and  for  a 
time  rejoiced  in,  was  become  darkness  to  me,  be- 
cause of  my  dark  and  evil  deeds ;  and  that  the 
true  light  in  me  was  blinded  by  the  God  of  this 
world . 

I  did  not  consider  how  I  lay  naked  and  exposed 
before  Him,  whose  all-seeing  eye  penetrates  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  admits  not  of  the 
least  iniquity  in  his  people  with  any  allowance  or 
approbation.  I  was  for  getting  up  and  shaking 
off  every  infirmity,  as  I  had  been  wont  to  do  at 
other  times  after  temptation,  when  happily  I  over- 
came. Not  considering  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  me,  Divine  favour  withdrawn, 
and  I,  a  captive  and  enslaved  to  sensual  appetites 
and  pleasures,  which  led  my  soul  down  to  the  very 
chambers  of  death,  where  there  is  a  darkness  even 
to  be  felt ;  and  in  this  impotent,  insensible,  deplo- 
rable state,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age, 
in  the  year  1741,  did  I  leave  England,  having  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  R.  P.  in  this  island. 
The  shame  and  confusion,  and  great  perplexity  of 
mind  I  was  then  under,  would  not  permit  me  to 
deliver  it ;  however,  I  soon  met  with  employment 
as  book-keeper  to  Belvedere's  estate,  at  which 
I  pi  ace  and  at  Thompson's  I  continued  upwards  of 


four  years,  when  I  was  employed  by  T.  Elliston  as 
his  overseer.  But  he,  soon  dying,  I  left  his  estate, 
and  by  recommendation  of  A.  S.,  (and  having  the 
character  of  a  sober  young  man,)  I  was  employed 

by  C  B          as  overseer  to  his  plantation, 

where  I  have  resided  upwards  of  three  years.  I 
mention  these  persons,  places  and  names,  believing 
they  are  all  known  to  thee.  And  it  is  since  I  have 
been  at  this  place  that  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
again  to  visit  me  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and 
given  me  hopes  of  mercy.  At  my  first  arrival  in 
this  island,  though  I  was  sensible  of  my  unhappy 
condition,  and  the  weight  of  my  sins  lay  heavily 
on  me,  and  I  went  mourning  on  my  way ;  though 
I  knew  I  was  wounded  and  as  one  half-dead  ;  and 
though  I  knew  there  was  balm  in  Gilead,  and  was 
recommended  there  by  a  worthy  Friend  since  de- 
ceased ;  instead  of  applying  to  Him  who  is  the 
Physician  of  value,  I  had  recourse  to  things  which 
increased  my  malady  and  heightened  my  pain, 
which  at  length  became  intolerable,  more  than  I 
was  well  able  to  bear.  Here  again  I  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  (instead  of  applying  to 
the  Almighty  One  upon  whom  help  is  laid,)  whose 
insinuations  were,  how  canst  thou  now  approach 
the  throne  of  grace,  who  hast  so  often  sought  con- 
solation elsewhere  ?  How  canst  thou  appear  be- 
fore him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire  ?  How 
canst  thou  intrude  thyself  into  his  presence  who  is 
infinite  iu  perfection  ?  What  atonement  canst  thou 
make  for  thy  past  transgressions  ?  Thou  art  be- 
come filthy  and  corrupted,  and  like  one  who  hath 
been  long  dead.  How  canst  thou  now  join  with 
His  holy  Spirit  in  the  great  work  of  thy  soul's  sal- 
vation 't  Light  hath  no  communion  with  darkness, 
or  the  spirit  of  Christ  with  that  of  Belial.  Neither 
hast  thou  the  least  reason  to  hope  thou  wilt  ever- 
more receive  any  token  of  Divine  favour.  There 
is  now  no  help  for  thee  in  God.  Thy  friends,  re- 
lations and  intimate  acquaintance  stand  afar  off — 
thou  hast  lost  thy  character  and  reputation,  thy 
hopes  of  regaining  which,  amongst  the  people 
where  thou  hast  been  educated,  are  entirely  frus- 
trated. They  look  down  upon  thee  as  a  vile,  dis- 
sembling hypocrite  ;  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  and  an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  If  thou 
expect  consolation  now,  it  must  be  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thy  sensual  appetites. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  "The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Fact  and  Fiction. 

(Concluded  from  page  213.) 

Early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon  and 
his  fellow  excursionists  set  out  on  their  exploration. 
The  valley,  as  correctly  stated  by  the  natives,  was 
only  three  miles  from  Batum.  So  far  was  there 
from  being  an  absence  of  vegetation  in  its  vicinity, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  that  a  Mr.  Daendels — a 
gentleman  in  the  Dutch  service — ordered  a  path  to 
be  made  through  the  dense  brushwood,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  explorers.  Mr.  Loudon  took 
with  him  two  dogs  and  some  fowls,  as  subjects  of 
experiment.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
they  left  their  horses,  and  scrambled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  holding  on  for  security  by  the  branches 
of  trees.  The  explorers  were  very  much  fatigued 
before  they  got  up,  the  path  being  very  steep  and 
slippery.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  valley,  a  sickening,  nauseous,  suffocating  smell 
was  experienced ;  but  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Loudon 
and  his  companions  come  close  to  the  place,  than 
the  smell  ceased.  Mr.  Loudon  shall  now  speak  a 
few  words  for  himself : — "  We  were  lost  in  aston- 
ishment," he  relates,  "  at  the  awful  scene  below  us. 
The  valley  was  an  oval  excavation,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference — its  depth  from  thirty  to 
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thirty-five  feet.  The  bottom  quite  flat;  no  vege- 
tation— not  even  a  blade  of  grass — but  abundance 
of  stones,  like  river-stones  in  appearance,  and 
covered  thickly  with  skeletons  of  human  beings, 
tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  birds  and  animals."  Mr.  Loudon,  as  soon  as 
his  first  impressions  had  abated,  began  to  look 
about  for  the  cause  of  the  desolation  there  appa- 
rent. He  examined  for  clefts  or  crevices,  through 
which  the  escape  of  gas  might  take  place,  but  lie 
could  not  find  any.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  ap- 
peared unbroken,  and  to  be  composed  of  a  white 
sandy  material.  The  sides  of  the  valley  from  top 
to  bottom  were  found  covered  with  vegetation,  both 
trees  and  shrubs.  One  adventurous  person  pro- 
posed to  enter  the  valley — a  proposal,  however, 
which  Mr.  Loudon  considerately  declined,  and 
which  the  proposer  himself  did  not  carry  into  prac- 
tice. All  managed,  however,  by  exercising  great 
care,  to  descend  within  eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom. 
Still  no  difficulty  of  breathing  was  experienced ; 
only  a  sickly,  nauseous  smell.  The  deadly  char- 
acter of  the  emanations  of  the  valley  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  result  of  certain  painful  experiments 
made.  A  dog  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo, 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  in.  Some  members  of 
the  party  had  stop-watches,  by  which  the  exact 
duration  of  life  in  the  valley  was.  determined.  In 
ten  seconds  the  animal  fell  on  his  back,  overcome 
by  the  poisonous  gas;  he  neither  barked  nor  moved 
his  limbs,  but  continued  breathing  for  about  ei"h 
teen  minutes.  The  second  dog  broke  loose  from  the 
bamboo,  and  walked  in  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
spot  where  the  other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood 
quite  still  for  ten  seconds,  when  he  fell  on  his  back, 
and  only  continued  to  breathe  for  seven  minutes. 

The  first  of  the  fowls  was  now  thrown  in  ;  it  died 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  second  fowl  was  dead 
before  touching  the  ground.  On  the  side  of  the 
valley,  opposite  to  where  Mr.  Loudon  stood,  he 
saw  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  bleached  quite 
white,  and  lying  on  a  large  stone.  The  skeleton 
was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  right  hand  under 
the  head.  Mr.  Loudon  wished  to  procure  this 
skeleton,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  This,  and 
other  human  skeletons  existing  in  the  poison-valley, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  rebels,  who, 
pursued  from  the  main  road,  had  taken  refuge  here, 
ignorant  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  place.  Until 
fairly  into  the  valley,  a  stranger  would  not  be  made 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  spot;  and,  once  in, 
there  is  no  return. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Loudon,  when  he  was  about 
it,  did  not  procure  a  bottleful  of  the  gas  which 
pervades  this  poisonous  locality.  Had  he  done  so, 
analysis  might  have  settled  the  nature  of  it.  The 
chemical  reader,  however,  will  be  convinced,  from 
Virions  points  of  the  description,  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  if  not  the  sole  gaseous  poison  there,  must 
he  a  constituent  of  it  to  a  very  large  degree.  And 
a  very  terrible  poison  it  is,  too.  Some  years  ago 
a  curious  experiment  was  made  with  it  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College  of  Lyons.  The  object  proposed 
was  to  determine  whether  a  horse  could  be  killed 
with  it  by  mere  absorption  through  the  skin.  For 
this  purpose  the  poor  animal  was  inclosed,  all  but 
the  lu  ad,  in  an  india-rubber  bag,  containing  air 
mixed  with  twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  of 
course  permitted  the  horse  to  breathe  atmospheric 
air  ;  nevertheless  he  died.  This  is  the  gas  uhich 
tuxitmuhiiis  in  grave-yards,  ccss-jxnls,  ami  atlirr 
places  where  animal  matter  is  oAlceted.  Accidents 
originating  with  it  have  been  particularly  frequent 
at  Paris,  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  large 


tic  establishments.  Surely  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  community  ought  to 
be  stirred  up  by  the  reflection,  that  through  our 
want  of  caution  we  are  often  allowing  the  very  gases 
that  constitute  the  destructive  properties  of  the 
upas  valley,  to  do  their  deadly  work  upon  the 
population  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Were  it  desirable  for  any  reason  to  purify  the 
poison-valley  of  Java,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
from  the  description  of  the  locality  furnished  to  us 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  it  could  be  effected  by  the 
exercise  of  moderate  engineering  skill.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  like  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  very  heavy; 
it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  just  as  a  liquid 
would  do.  If,  therefore,  the  poison- valley  were 
tapped,  like  a  barrel,  at  its  lowest  part,  all  the  foul 
air  would  run  away,  and,  mixing  with  the  external 
air,  would  soon  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent,  that 
no  practical  harm  would  ensue.  When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  mixed  with  air  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, it  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  breathe  it  every  day  of  our  lives,  espe- 
cially such  of  us  as  live  in  cities ;  nay,  it  is  conti- 
nually evolved  from  our  hair.  A  curious  point 
may  here  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  evolu- 
tion :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  the  property  of 
turning  black  certain  metallic  compounds  which 
are  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Amongst  the  metal- 
lic compounds  in  question,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth 
ai-e  couspicuous.  If,  therefore,  hair  be  smeared 
with  a  paste  into  which  litharge  (oxide  of  lead) 
enters,  and  cutaneous  exhalation  retarded  by  a  cap 
of  oilskin,  the  hair  is  dyed  black,  although  the  dye 
itself  be  light  red.  Of  this  kind  is  the  ordinary 
hair-dye.  That  oxide 'of  bismuth  is  changed  to 
black,  has  been  discovered  by  ladies  more  than 
once,  to  their  cost.  Some  mineral  waters,  amongst 
which  that  of  Harrowgate  is  a  familiar  example, 
contain  this  offensive  gas  dissolved ;  and  oxide  of 
bismuth,  owing  to  its  pearly  whiteness,  has  some- 
times been  used  as  a  skin-pigment.  Certain  in- 
cautious fair  ones  have  before  now  emerged  from 
a  bath  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing state  of  blackness,  the  cause  of  which  the 
chemical  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand. 
The  blackness,  however,  is  not  permanent;  and  if 
the  accident  causes  a  lady  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
using  skin-cosmetics,  it  will  not  have  occurred  in 
vain. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
Peter  Gardner. 
Peter  Gardner,  a  Friend  who  lived  in  Essex, 
had  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Scotland,  but  be- 
ing in  low  circumstances,  and  having  a  wife  and 
several  children,  was  under  discouragement  about 
it.  The  Lord  in  mercy  condescended  to  remove 
his  doubts  by  letting  him  know  that  he  would  be 
with  him,  and  though  he  was  but  a  weakly  man, 
having  no  horse  to  ride,  yet  strength  would  be 
given  him  to  perform  the  journey,  and  he  would  be 
sustained  so  that  he  should  not  want  for  what  was 
needful.  lie,  having  faith,  with  innocent  weight, 
laid  his  concern  before  the  monthly  meeting  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  Friends  concurring  with 
him  therein,  he  took  his  journey  along  the  cast  side 
of  the  nation,  through  .Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  ;  and  coining  to  a  week-day  meeting  at 
Bridlington,  where  John  Richardson  then  dwelt, 
he  lodged  at  his  house.  In  the  evening,  the  doors 
being  closed,  Peter  asked  him  if  any  Friend  lived 
that  way;  (pointing  with  his  finger,)  John  told 
him  that  he  pointed  towards  the  sea,  which  was  ! not  go  in  ; 


that  he  must  co 
John 


'   1  far  off.    lie  said  he  believed 
that  way  in  the  morning,  and  see  somebody, 
amounts  of  animal  matter  accumulate,  and  are  al-|  asked  if  he  should  go  with  him  ;  he  said  he  bc- 
lowed  to  remain  for  considerable  periods  in  domes-!  lieved  it  would  not  be  befit,  and  so  went  to  bed. 


In  the  morning,  when  breakfast  was  prepared, 
John  thought  he  would  see  if  the  Friend  was  well, 
but  he  found  the  bed  empty,  and  that  the  Friend 
was  gone,  whereat  he  wondered.    Soon  after  Peter 
came  in,  to  whom  John  said,  "  Thou  hast  taken  a 
morning  walk — come  to  breakfast."    They  sat  k 
down,  but  before  they  were  done  eating,  a  Friend |L 
from  the  quay  or  harbour  (in  the  direction  PeterL 
had  pointed)  came  in  and  said,  "  John,  I  wonder  j 
at  thee  to  send  this  man  to  my  house  with  such  ajk 
message."    He  then  related  : — That  in  the  early  L 
twilight  of  the  morning,  Peter  came  to  him,  as  he fl 
was  standing  in  the  fish  market-place,  looking  outL 
on  the  sea,  to  observe  the  wind ;  that  he  asked  L 
him  if  he  would  walk  into  his  house — Peter  an-|\ 
swered  that  he  came  for  that  purpose  ;  that  whenlL 
they  went  into  the  house,  Peter  enquired  whethen  . 
his  wife  was  well,  and  it  was  answered  that  she  was? 
sick  in  bed,  and  be  was  invited  in  to  see  her;  Peterff 
said  he  came  so  to  do.    Then  being  conducted  into \  t 
the  chamber  where  the  sick  woman  was,  he  satjL, 
down  by  her,  and  after  a  short  time,  told  her  theSy 
will  and  resignation  of  her  mind  were  accepted  in-iy 
stead  of  the  deed  ;  and  that  she  was  excused  from* 
the  journey  which  had  been  before  her,  and  shouldf 
die  in  peace  with  God  and  man.    Then  turning  to  j 
her  husband,  be  said  : — "  Thy  wife  had  a  concern]'  j 
to  visit  the  churches  in  another  country  beyond  the!" 
sea,  but  thou  wouldst  not  give  her  leave ;  so  shell 
shall  be  taken  from  thee ;  and  behold  the  Lord's/ 
hand  is  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blasted  in!  ' 
whatsoever  thou  doest,  and  reduced  to  want  thy] 
bread."    The  man  seemed  angry  with  John,  who X 
bid  him  be  still  and  weigh  the  matter;  for  "  I  knew! 
not  of  the  Friend's  going  to  thy  house,  but  thought! 
he  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  inform  him  about  thee 
nor  thy  wife,"  at  which  he  went  away. 

Peter  continued  his  journey  towards  Scotland,! 
and  John  Richardson  and  another  Friend  went! 
with  him  to  Scarborough  on  horseback  (for  he! 
would  not  let  them  go  on  foot,)  and  he  kept  before! 
them  full  as  fast  as  they  chose  to  ride.  When  thejj 
had  gone  about  half-way.  he  gained  ground  on  theni 
and  John  said  he  was  filled  with  admiration,  for  h 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  go  with  more  slight  aur 
ase  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  any  man  travel 
John,  riding  fast  to  overtake  him,  thought  he  be- 
held a  small,  white  cloud  eucompassing  his  head 
a  he  overtook  him,  he  said,  "  Thou  dost  trave 
very  fast."  Peter  replied,  "  My  Master  told  me 
before  I  left  home,  that  he  would  give  me  hiud 
feet,  and  he  hath  performed  his  promise  to  me." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  Scarborough,  Petei 
said,  "  Take  me  to  a  Friend's  house,  if  there  is  afl 
there."  John  replied,  "  I  will  take  thee  to  tin 
place  where  I  lodge,  and  if  thou  art  not  easy  there 
I  will  go  until  we  find  a  place,  if  that  may  be.' 
So  John  Richardson  took  him  to  his  lodgings,  ant 
just  as  they  entered  the  door,  they  heard  some  out 
go  up  stairs,  and  anon  the  woman  Friend  of  th 
bouse,  coming  down  with  a  neighbour,  invited  then 
to  sit  down.  In  a  short  time  Peter  said,  "here  i 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  bad  in  this  house.' 
After  the  woman  bad  got  them  some  refreshment 
she  asked  John,  "who  hast  thou  brought  here'/' 
"  A  man  of  God,"  he  replied.  Having  a  meeting 
next  day  at  Scarborough,  John  staid  with  him 
and  said  he  had  good  service.  He  also  went  witl 
him  to  several  Friends '  houses  there,  and  he  fie 
qucutly  spake  his  sense  of  the  state  of  the  familit 
Put  as  they  were  near  entering  one  house,  Pet< 
stopped  and  said,  "  My  Master  is  not  there — I  wil 
so  they  turned  away.    Next  mornings 


2r 


Al 


till 
■ 


at  parting,  John  llichardson  asked  him  how  he  wa 
prepared  with  money,  telling  him  his  journey  wa 
long.  Peter  answered,  "  I  have  enough  ;  my  Mas 
ter  told  me  that  I  should  not  want,  and  now  a  bi 
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if  bread  and  some  water  from  a  brook  refreshes 
ne  as  much  as  a  set  meal  at  a  table."  But  John 
nsisted  to  see  how  much  money  he  had,  which  was 
put  two  half-crowns ;  on  which  John  took  a  hand- 
ful of  small  pieces  from  his  pocket,  and  forced 
■Peter  to  take  them,  telling  him  it  was  as  free  to 
Lini  as  his  own;  for  so  the  Lord  had  put  it  into 
Ills  heart.  Here  they  parted — John  and  the  other 
[friend  returned  home. 

r  In  about  two  weeks  afterwards  the  man's  wife 
■  before  mentioned)  died,  as  Peter  had  foretold, 
lit  that  time  the  same  man  had  ships  at  sea ;  his 
[on  was  master  of  one  ;  a  second  son  was  on  board 
Inother ;  and  in  their  voyages  they  were  all 
•.•recked  or  foundered,  and  their  cargoes  chiefly 
Ibst.  His  two  sons  and  several  of  the  hands  were 
l.rowned.  The  man  soon  after  broke,  and  could 
iot  pay  his  debts ;  and  though  he  had  been  in 
food  circumstances,  if  not  very  rich,  he  came  to 
pant  bread  before  he  died. 

f  John  Richardson  further  said  that  after  some 
•ime  he  heard  that  Peter  Gardner  died  inCumber- 
1  ind  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and  being  at- 
tached to  him  in  near  affection,  he  went  to  enquire 
■ow  he  ended.  *  *  *  * 


I1  Spontaneous  Combustion.  —  An  instance  of 
fpontaneous  ignition  among  alum  shale  has  lately 
Incurred  in  the  parish  of  Westerdale,  in  the  North 
iiding.  At  a  certain  point  in  Westerdale  Head, 
! be  process  of  jet-mining  has  been  carried  on  for 
Drue  time  past,  and  a  few  weeks  since  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  heaps  of  shale  excavated  or  turned 
:yer  by  the  miners  were  giving  out  much  smoke, 
nd  the  smoke  was  accompanied  by  a  noisome 
ioaell  or  stench.  This  smell,  which  is  that  of  the 
ulphuretted  hydrogen-gas  liberated  from  the  de- 
pmposing  alum  shale,  has  been  perceived  at  points 
lot  less  than  six  to  eight  miles  or  even  more  from 
be  point  of  its  origin ;  and  every  room  in  houses 
jiree  or  four  miles  distant  is  most  offensively  pene- 
rated  by  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
[jhe  burning  heap  is  of  large  dimensions ;  many 
Lousand  tons  of  the  displaced  shale  lie  in  heaps — 
Hi  more  or  less  continuous,  of  varying  height  and 
jiagnitude,  some  of  them  five  or  six  feet  high, 
libers  more  than  twice  as  much,  and  in  all  oc- 
upying  an  area  of  several  hundreds  of  square 
lards.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  is  as  yet 
Juignited,  but  the  fire  is  evidently  making  gradual 
Ipproaches  towards  this  part,  and  no  doubt  the 
I'hole  accumulation  will  eventually  undergo  the 
);ry  process.  Smoke  is  issuing  in  dense  and  suf- 
Itcatiug  volumes  from  many  points  in  the  mass,  and 
lihere  it  issues  most  freely,  a  deposit  or  condensa- 
lon  of  what  appears  to  be  sulphur,  varying  in 
l/lour  from  bright  brimstone  yellow  to  pale  prim- 
lUe,  at  once  strikes  the  observer's  eye. 
\  At  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  the  whole  mass 
I  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  Flakes  of  the  shales 
i'  various  dimensions,  perfectly  red-hot,  may  be 
liked  out  at  that  depth  in  any  quantity,  while  the 
liking  is  accompanied  by  suffocating  fumes  of  sul- 
liiurous  vapour,  and  by  the  peculiar  flame  of  hy- 
Jpgen  gas  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  disturbance 
I)  the  surface.  Other  portions  of  the  shale  supply 
I  material  which  acts  so  as  to  remind  the  observer 
I  a  specimen  of  bituminous  coal  subjected  to  fire, 
|r  partially  liquifying,  bubbling  and  emitting  jets 
1  gas.  This  material  lies  between  the  laminae  of 
I  e  shale,  and  is  so  inflammable  that,  when  re- 
Ipved  from  the  fiery  mass,  combustion  still  goes 
I  even  fiercely,  and  with  a  sound  and  appearance 
■Uembling  those  of  small  fragments  of  salt-petrc 
fJ  a  state  of  ignition.  As  far  a:s  one  may  venture 
\  judge  from  inspection,  it  seems  probable  that 
limy  weeks  must  yet  elapse  before  the  materials 


generating  the  heat  will  have  exhausted  themselves. 
It  had  been  surmised  that  a  mischievous  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  so  far,  beyond  the  nauseous,  suffocat- 
ing fumes,  which  annoy  everybody  for  miles  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  from  the  burning  heap,  no 
harm  seems  to  have  been  done;  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  none  will  now  arise.  Even 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place,  no  worse  consequence  than 
the  annoyance  from  the  almost  intolerable  stench 
has  so  far  arisen. — London  Times. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  caution  by  the  fail- 
ings of  others. 


The  wisest  man  is  generally  he  who  thinks  him- 
self the  least  so. 
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We  doubt  not  that  the  police  of  our  city  meet 
with  many  difficulties  in  carrying  into  effect,  so 
far  as  they  do,  the  laws  requiring  the  suspension 
of  all  unnecessary  business  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week  ;  but  there  are  many  evidences  manifested  of 
a  disregard  for  the  law  and  good  order,  which,  if 
the  police  were  properly  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  generally,  might 
soon  be  removed.  Some  sources  of  annoyance  to 
which  we  were  once  subjected,  have  been  greatly 
abated  ;  and  the  good  order  and  quiet  that  gene- 
rally prevail  are  satisfactory.  But  there  are  many 
shops  kept  open  on  that  day,  especially  those  where 
segars  are  sold,  which  often  have  a  large  number 
of  young  men  and  boys  standing  in  and  about 
them,  rendering  them  nuisances  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. Of  late  the  men  and  boys  crying 
newspapers  through  the  streets  in  the  morning  of 
First-day,  have  increased  and  become  very  offen- 
sive to  sober-minded  people,  especially  when  they 
resort  to  the  vicinity  of  places  of  worship,  while 
the  congregations  are  assembling  or  engaged  in 
their  religious  performances.  The  excuse  made 
for  allowing  this  breach  of  the  law,  is  that  the 
venders  are  poor,  and  want  to  obtain  means  of 
support,  but  this,  if  valid,  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  justification  for  crying  fish, 
oysters  or  any  other  commodity  for  sale,  and  in  a 
little  time,  as  one  innovation  was  permitted  to 
make  way  for  another,  our  city  may  present  a 
scene  of  general  business,  with  the  places  of  busi- 
ness generally  open,  carts  and  drays  driving  to 
and  fro,  and  the  general  observance  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  and  the  attendance  at  places  for  Divine 
worship  broken  up,  and  very  much  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  said  that  the  plea  offeied  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  for  not  stopping  the  newspaper  hawkers, 
is  that  if  they  did  so,  the  editors  of  the  papers  in- 
terfered with  would  not  fail  to  censure  them,  and 
to  hold  them  up  to  public  ridicule.  But  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law  and  the  right  of  the  great  body 
of  the  citizens  to  be  free  from  disturbance  on  that 
day  by  secular  employments,  are  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  the  profits  accruing  to  a  few  persons 
by  the  sale  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  said  that  the 
composition  and  printing  of  newspapers  issued  on 
the  first-day  of  the  week,  are  performed  prior  to 
the  day  coming  in,  but  that  does  not  remove  the 
objection  to  having  them  sold  on  that  day.  There 
is  a  decided  objection  to  reading  newspapers  on  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  because  they  contribute  to 
keep  the  mind  in  the  same  train  of  thought  on 
every  variety  of  worldly  subjects  and  concerns,  in 


which  it  is  employed  six  business  days  out  of  seven, 
and  from  which  it  should  be  abstracted.  We  do 
not  attribute  a  peculiar  holiness  to  the  First-day  of 
the  week  over  the  others,  but  inasmuch  as  all  are 
liable  to  become  improperly  absorbed  in  worldly 
pursuits,  and  thereby  neglect  to  glorify  our  Al- 
mighty Creator,  the  apostles  and  first  Christians 
appear  to  have  set  apart  that  day  specially  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  it  has  been  kept  by 
Christians  to  the  present  time.  Wherever  it  is 
employed  in  sincere  devotion  to  this  object  and 
other  pious  purposes,  in  retirement,  serious  reading 
and  Divine  meditation,  we  believe  the  standard  of 
vital  religion  and  morality,  and  true  love  and 
respect  for  one  another  will  be  exalted  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  where  those  religious  duties  are 
neglected,  looseness  of  principle  and  immorality 
will  prevail,  the  christian  character  and  exam- 
ple will  be  more  or  less  banished,  and  the  young 
people  following  the  course  of  the  parents,  cor- 
ruption will  overspread  the  community,  to  the 
great  distress  and  discomfit  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  religious  persons  that  may  be  left; 
like  Lot  in  Sodom,  whose  righteous  soul  was 
vexed^  by  the  abominations  of  that  city.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  sentiment  that  men  are  to 
be  religious  one  day  in  the  week  only.  We  be- 
lieve every  day  is  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  or  our  Saviour  would 
not  have  commanded  us  to  watch  and  pray  con- 
tinually ;  to  deny  ourselves  and  take  up  the  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Him ;  but  the  liability  of  men, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  of  necessary  avocations, 
to  forget  and  neglect  the  work  of  salvation  which 
is  of  more  consequence  than  anything  else,  requires 
regulations  to  break  them  off  from  earthly  pur- 
suits, and  put  them  in  a  position,  where,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  on  their 
hearts,  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  love  of  God, 
and  into  fervent  desire  to  serve  Him,  and  experi- 
ence regeneration  of  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  27th. 

The  British  Ministry  had  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  sustained  by  Palmerston  on  the  "  conspiracy 
to  murder  bill,"  which  he  had  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment at  the  request  of  Louis  Napoleon;  but  which  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  down.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  ministers  as  a  vote  of  censure — a  declaration  that 
they  had  not,  in  this  matter,  sustained  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  called 
upon  to  construct  a  new  cabinet.  Its  members  all  be- 
long to  the  tory  or  conservative  party.  The  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  filled  by  D'Israeli  ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  P.  Thesiger  ;  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
of  Salisbury  ;  Foreign  Department,  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
&c.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to 
the  war  in  China.  Although  the  recognized  head  of  the 
conservatives,  it  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
Premier,  that  he  will  promote  that  enlightened  progres- 
sion which  secures  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Parliament  met  on  the  27th.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  new  writs  were  ordered  for  the  seats  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Both  Houses  had  adjourned 
until  Third  mo.  1st,  when  they  would  further  adjourn 
till  the  12th.  By  a  colliery  explosion  at  Mountain  Ash, 
Wales,  nineteen  men  were  killed. 

The  China  mail  had  reached  England,  bringing  the 
details  of  the  capture  of  Canton.  The  Cantonese  sub- 
mitted and  evacuated  the  city  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth 
month.  The  Governor  of  Canton,  the  Tartar  General, 
and  Yeh  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Pilequei  was  subse- 
quently installed  as  Vice-Governor  of  the  city,  and  a 
commission  of  two  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman  had 
been  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  government. 
A  proclamation  had  been  issued,  inviting  the  people  to 
return,  and  assuring  them  of  protection.  At  the  depar- 
ture of  the  mail,  everything  was  quiet.  A  large  amount 
of  treasure  was  captured,  but  plunder  was  forbidden. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  to  improve. 
An  advance  of  fully  \d.  had  been  realized  during  the 
week.  The  stock  in  port  was  light,  only  207,000  bales, 
including  100,000  American.    Breadstuffs  dull.  The 
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bullion  in  the  Bunk  of  England  continued  to  increase. 
Money  was  very  abundant,  and  in  little  demand. 

Letters  from  Paris  represent  that  a  better  feeling  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  relations  with  England,  founded 
upon  the  appointment  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  personal  friendship  existing  between  the 
Emperor  and  D  israeli. 

An  immense  number  of  arrests,  it  is  said,  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,  among 
them  three  members  of  the  Paris  bar,  belonging  to  the 
Republican  party. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  in  Paris  resulted  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  as  regarded  four  of  the  accused.  Orsini, 
Rudio  and  Pierri  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Gomez  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  The  prisoners  were  young  men, 
with  the  exception  of  Pierri,  who  was  middle-aged.  An 
Englishman  named  Hodge,  had  been  arrested  at  Genoa 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  had  been  given  up  to  the  French 
police  by  the  Sardinian  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  Frauce  has  called  on  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment to  curb  the  license  of  the  press  of  Vienna,  and 
in  return  Frauce  will  not  oppose  Austria  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reorganization  of  the  Principalities,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  comes  before  the  Paris  Confe- 
rence. 

Count  Buol  is  slated  to  have  declined  the  offer  of  the 
French  Ambassador. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress.  —  The  proceedings  ot 
lost  week  were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  Kansas  question  continues  to  be  discussed 
in  all  its  aspects,  including  its  relations  to  the  general 
subject  of  slavery.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  has  been  strongly  denounced  by 
some  of  the  Northern  members.  In  the  House,  a  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  majority  and  mino- 
ritv  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  ou  Kansas  aifairs. 
The  original  object  in  ordering  the  investigation  not 
having  beeu  answered  by  the  majority  report,  the  mino- 
rity insist  upon  its  rejection,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  committee.  The  votes  on  certain  motions  re- 
lating to  the  matter,  show  the  House  to  be  nearly  equally 
divided,  and  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  Administra- 
tion policy  can  be  carried  through  without  some  conces- 
sion to  the  opposition.  The  majority  report,  which  has 
been  published,  before  the  committee  had  obtained  leave 
to  present  it  to  the  House,  confines  the  examination  to 
certain  documentary  evidence,  and  concludes  with  the 
recommendation  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  the  President,  be- 
lieving that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  as  well  as  the  general  welfare,  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  Union,  will  thereby  be  promoted. 
The  minority  claim  it  to  lie  their  privilege  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  to  the  House,  to  the  end 
that  if  the  committee  shall,  by  the  House,  be  held  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  its  order,  the  responsibility 
may  rest  where  it  belongs.  • 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,279,134  it)  treasure,  and  the  California  mails  of  Se- 
cond month  20th.  The  news  generally  is  of  little  inte- 
rest. An  important  slave  case  has  been  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  master  passed  through  California 
with  his  slave,  to  settle  in  Carson  Valley,  but  getting 
out  of  funds,  went  back  to  the  gold  regions,  and  hired 
out  the  negro  to  get  money  to  start  with.  The  slave 
ubsconded,  was  recaptured,  and  the  Court  gave  him  to 
hit  mastrr.  It  may  well  be  asked,  Is  California  a  free 
State?  The  expedition  to  explore  the  Colorado  has  as- 
cended as  far  as  the  white  settlements,  about  350  miles 
Above  Fort  Yuma.  They  found  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  a*  far  as  they  went, 
although  the  river  was  then  at  a  low  stage.  There  were 
tunny  rocks,  and  they  encountered  several  rapids,  over 
which  they  were  obliged  to  haul  the  steamer  with  the 
aid  of  ropes.  The  party  turned  back  at  the  point  above 
mentioned,  their  provisions  having  given  out.  They  be- 
lieve the  Colorado  is  navigable  for  light  draught  steam- 
ers as  far  up  as  the  Kio  Virgin. 

ttrtgon. — The  Legislature  has  passed  nn  net  to  tax 
Chinese  miners  four  dollars  per  month,  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  which  goes  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
COIlnties  in  which  such  collections  are  made.  Portland 
City  wns,  it  is  stated,  growing  rapidly  into  importance. 

Th'  Ohio  liircr. — The  navigation  at  Pittsburg  is  open, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  many  steamboats 
loading  for  various  western  ports. 

Utah. — Intelligence  from  Camp  Scott  to  First  month 
26th,  has  been  received.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  in  ex- 
cellent health  ;  there  had  been  only  four  deaths  since 
the  arrival  of  the  command.  In  view  of  the  serious,  if 
not  insurmountable,  obstacle  presented  by  the  fortifica 
tion  of  the  narrow  passes  by  the  Mormons,  it  wns  thought 
an  cntmuie  to  Salt  Lake  might  be  made  by  another 


route,  a  hundred  miles  longer,  but  offering  no  obstruc- 
tions of  any  magnitude. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  515.  The  imports 
of  foreign  merchandize  continue  light.  Articles  of  luxury 
especially  find  a  poor  market,  and  other  commodities 
come  in  in  reduced  quantities.  The  total  imports,  from 
First  month  1st  to  Third  month  13th,  amounted  to 
$20,964,970;  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1857, 
they  were  $50,828,590.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  it  was  stated  that  no  less  than 
eighty  languages  are  used  in  business  and  social  inter- 
course among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  204.  Of  consump- 
tion, 40  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  12. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  connection  of  this  road 
with  the  western  roads  has  beeu  completed,  and  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  West  are  now  transferred  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  depot  in  Pittsburg,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  without  any  detention. 

Kansas. — The  immigration  into  Kansas  continues  large. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  wagon  emigra- 
tion from  the  western  States  has  beeu  kept  up  in  a 
steady  current,  and  the  roads  of  southern  Kansas  have, 
it  is  said,  been  completely  covered  at  times  with  trains 
of  families  seeking  a  new  home.  The  immigration  is  all 
free  State. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  last  week,  Hale,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  Legislature,  the  House  stands  191  Re- 
publicans to  80  Democrats. 

The  Highest  Mountain. — A  recent  measurement  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  lying  in  Buncombe  and  Yancey  coun- 
ties, North  Carolina,  finds  it  to  be  6711  feet  above  tide. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Union, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  overlooking  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  which  have  heretofore 
been  considered  the  highest. 

A  Petrifying  Stream  — There  is  a  little  stream  which 
empties  into  Shasta  Valley,  California,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  great  butte,  which  possesses  the  singu- 
lar property  of  incrusting  everything  which  falls  into 
its  waters  with  a  complete  coat  of  stone.  Flowers,  leaves, 
grass,  pine  buds,  and  things  of  that  sort,  will  become 
completely  enamelled  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  re- 
taining in  the  process  their  natural  form. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  Pyle,  Pa.,  $2,  to  18,  vol.  32;  from 
James  Bell,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Dl.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y., 
$1,  to  26,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and 
Guardians  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission  to 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Josurn  Soattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Third  month  16th,  1858. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committeo-room  on  Arch 
street,  at  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  31st  inst.  Those 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  are  invited 
to  attend.  Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1858. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.    Apply  to 

Sidney  OOATBB,  1110  Arch  street. 

Anna  Mahia  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 

Beii.ah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOAUDINC  SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,  is 
wanted  to  net  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
nccounts  nnd  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

S a m r el  Hulks,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jon  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergooi),  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insant 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington; 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a  I 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o  II  v 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac  I" 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  i 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  | 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sewickley,  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  of  Twelfll 
month,  1857,  Alfred  Megrail,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio 
to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  Gilbert,  o 
the  former  place. 


:  ■ 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Baruesville,  Belmont  Co 
Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1857,  in  the  33c 
year  of  his  age,  Benjamin  Sears  ;  a  member  of  Stillwa- 
ter Monthly  Meeting.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  his  rela> 
tives  and  friends,  being  taken  in  the  vigour  of  life  from  i 
tender  and  dependent  family.  He  bore  his  sufferings  will 
patience  and  resignation,  desiriDg,  should  his  life  b< 
taken,  that  he  should  be  given  up  cheerfully.  Thougl 
he  said  he  found  it  hard  work  to  come  to  a  knowledgi 
of  his  true  condition,  yet  some  time  before  his  death,  hi 
expres  ed  his  belief  there  was  nothing  in  his  way,  am 
that  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  re 
leased  from  suffering,  adding,  "Not  my  will  but  thine 
O  Lord,  be  done."  He  desired  that  his  children  migh 
be  brought  up  in  the  way  of  the  Truth,  and  taking  thi  W 
respective  members  of  his  family  by  the  baud,  he  badi 
them  farewell  ;  leaving  them  with  the  comforting  hope  [9 
that,  through  adorable  mercy,  he  was  permitted  to  enle 
that  city,  which  needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sun  ti 
lighten  it,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  ligh 
thereof. 

 ,  Ninth  month  1st,  1857,  Rebecca  W.  Kaighn 

wife  of  John  M.  Kaighn  ;  a  beloved  member  and  oversee  I.l 
of  Haddonfield  Monthly  and  Newton  Preparative  Meet 

ing. 

 ,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  at  the  re 

sidence  of  her  son-in-law,  Sarah  Roberts,  widow  o 
Samuel  Roberts  ;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthlj 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  iu  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  This  dea 
Friend,  after  suffering  much  bodily  affliction  which  sh 
bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  passe 
quietly  away,  we  believe,  to  receive  her  reward  with 
Righteous  of  all  generations. 

 ,  First  month  5th,  1858,  at  her  late  residence  i 

Germantown,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  an 
Susan  M.  Evans,  in  the  foureeuth  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  Co. 

Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  1858,  Michael  StratI 
ton,  aged  92  years.  This  dear  Friend  wras  attached  t> 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  and  wn 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  whilst  able.  Im 
for  more  than  two  years,  was  prevented  by  infirmity  c 
body.  On  one  occasion,  in  alludiug  to  this  privation 
he  said,  "None  know  the  favoured  seasons  I  have,  whil 
the  family  arc  at  meeting,  and  though  almost  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing,  I  have  enough  left  to  be  thankfu 
for.  During  his  last  illness  he  manifested  exemplar 
patience  and  humility.  In  him,  we  believe,  wns  fullille 
the  language  of  Job  :  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  i 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  his  season. 

 ,  on  the  26th  nit.,  at  his  residence,  Bethel  town 

ship,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Joseph  Larkin,  iu  the  66t» 
year  of  his  ag"  ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting 

 ,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Hannah  Borton,  in  the  70tl 

year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  esteemed  Friend  and  ehlel 
ii!  Mansfield  Particular  and  Upper  Springfield  Montbli 
Meeting,  N.  J.  During  her  last  sickness,  she  had  tli| 
assurance  that  her  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  timed 
her  departure  at  hand.  She  passed  through  deep  cxtr 
cises,  and  walked  in  a  tribulated  path;  but  it  is  bet 
lieved  she  "  fought  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faitb 
and  that  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  (j 
righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  wil 
giver  her  at  that  day." 


IiOISIi,  PILE  &  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvauia  Bank. 
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"Letters  .Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 
Pashalic  of  Syria,  City  of  Beirout,  June  8,  1853. 
Sidon  is  situated  on  a  promontory  running  into 
i  sea,  in  a  south-west  direction.    It  is  enclosed 
a  wall  on  the  land  side.    It  was  interesting  to 
)k  upon  this  old  town, — almost  as  ancient  as  the 
indations  of  the  world.    The  eye  took  in  at  a 
ngle  glance  the  circuitous  and  beautiful  harbour, 
hich  was  once  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  has 
wea  much  injured  from  various  causes.    The  rich 
ftvirons  of  the  city  are  occupied  by  numerous  gar- 
a^ns,  filled  and  blooming  with  the  various  fruit- 
lees  and  flowers  which  are  common  in  this  region. 
I  has  some  remains  of  the  skill  and  labour  of 
rher  ages.    Our  attention  was  attracted  in  the 
Istance  to  an  old  square  tower, — forming  a  pic- 
Iresque  object  on  the  southern  end  of  the  promon- 
fry.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  it  was  first  built, 
i  not  certainly  known.    As  we  spent  but  a  little 
tne  in  the  city,  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  more 
;|  rticularly  of  this  or  of  other  objects  which  claimed 
■blight  notice.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  we  came, 
■w,  and  left  it ; — without  time  to  make  minute 
i  juiries,  and  jet  with  time  enough  to  receive  the 
gueral  outlines  of  its  image  upon  the  mind  and 
■art.    It  has  its  convenient  residences, — some  of 
l;m  built  of  stone  and  beautiful, — its  flourishinc 
grdens,  its  mechanic  occupations  and  arts; — and 
lough  it  is  no  longer  the  possessor  of  its  ancient 
f  aith  and  commerce,  it  is  comparatively  Sourish- 
ly.   Such  was  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind, 
■one  of  those  rapid  judgments  which  a  person 
f  netimes  forms  when  merely  passing  through  a 
;  Bice.    It  seemed  to  me,  that  there  are  some  dis- 
fcct  evidences  of  that  recovery  of  wealth  and 
■length  which  characterize  Alexandria  and  Jaffa. 
ft  Sidon  is  an  American  sub-consulate ;  and  the 
>«ericans  have  a  missionary  establishment  there; 
wii  branch,  I  suppose,  of  the  important  mission, 
Well  has  its  central  operations  at  Beirout. 
|  Sidon,  as  well  as  Tyre,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
;  P  he  Bible.    It  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis.  In 
flj  book  of  Joshua  it  is  called  "  great  Sidon." 
;  ■Terences  are  made  to  it  also  in  the  books  of  Kings 
wl  Chronicles,  and  in  Ezra,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 
•is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Homer.    In  the 
<  pjliest  times  Sidon  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
k  'wledge  and  the  arts.    Before  the  injuries  to  its 
o,  e  convenient  and  beautiful  harbour,  it  was  the 
W-port  to  the  great  inland  city  of  Damascus,  from 
.  Web.  it  is  distant  by  a  journey  of  a  little  more 


than  two  days.  The  route  to  Damascus  leads  in  a 
north-east  direction  over  Mount  Lebanon ;  and 
then  passing  through  the  intervening  valley  of  the 
Leontes,  crosses  the  more  distant  heights  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  The  business  intercourse  of  Sidon  with 
Damascus,  the  most  of  which  is  now  transferred  to 
Beirout,  increased  its  commerce.  Its  harbour  was 
once  covered  with  sails.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
apostle  Paul  sailed  from  Palestine  for  Italy,  touch- 
ed at  Sidon.  The  Saviour  himself  visited  this  re- 
gion. He  had  been  teaching  in  the  region  of 
Gennessareth,  which  is  not  far  distant ;  and  it  is 
added  by  the  Evangelist,  "  Then  Jesus  departed 
thence,  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon."  It 
was  here  that  he  performed  the  miracle  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman. 

We  encamped  the  night  of  this  day,  June  2d,  a 
few  miles  beyond  Sidon.  About  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  we  reached  Beirout,  the  ancient  Berytus. 
Before  reaching  the  city,  and  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, we  passed  the  river  called  the  Nahr-El- 
Tamour, — the  same  with  the  ancient  Tamyras. 
The  stream  is  rapid ;  and  when  swollen  by  rains 
and  melted  snows,  must  be  difficult  to  pass.  We 
noticed  a  little  above  where  we  crossed  it,  the  re- 
mains of  a  stone  bridge  which  had  been  swept 
away.  Like  the  Leontes,  its  banks  were  lined  with 
oleanders.  The  near  approach  to  Beirout  was 
through  a  long  grove  of  pines,  succeeded  by  cul- 
tivated gardens.  Numberless  mulberry  trees  lined 
our  path. 

At  Beirout  I  felt  quite  at  home.  The  hotels  at 
which  I  stayed,  had  every  convenience.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  excellent  American  consul,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  same  hotel,  gave  a  sort  of  reality 
to  the  idea  of  national  protection.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  American  flag  floated  over  the  consulate. 
The  strong  arm  of  a  great  though  distant  nation- 
ality, which  is  rapidly  extending  itself  to  every  land 
and  sea,  placed  itself  around  me.     *       *  * 

My  health  did  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  moun- 
tains while  at  Beirout.  I  could  only  gaze  upon 
them,  as  they  arose  in  majesty  around  the  city. 
The  great  range  of  Lebanon,  with  its  irregular  and 
rocky  surface,  comes  down  upon  the  sea, — on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour; — Lebanon,  renowned  of 
old,  which  has  its  interest  for  the  geologist  and 
naturalist,  and  which,  by  its  rude  grandeur,  is  the 
delight  of  poetry.  Unchanging  in  its  position  and 
features,  it  is  also  a  living  and  eloquent  protest 
against  Scriptural  infidelity.  Although  the  moun- 
tain has  a  desolate  appearance,  the  small  patches 
of  earth  in  its  ravines  and  valleys,  watered  by  the 
rills  and  brooks  that  find  their  way  among  the 
rocks,  are  everywhere  cultivated.  Scattered  among 
the  mountains  are  many  small  villages;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  wild  and  rocky  barrenness 
is  relieved  at  times  by  clusters  of  mulberries,  and 
of  fig  and  olive  trees. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  consist  of  two  great 
ranges,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  extending 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tyre  on  the  south,  to  the  bay  of 
Tripoli  on  the  north  ; — parallel  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  parallel  with  each  other; — with  the 
valley  of  Coele-Syiia  and  the  Leontes  between 
them.    The  western  range,  fronting  and  overlook- 


ing the  Mediterranean,  is  called  Lebanon.  The 
eastern  range,  including  within  its  limits  the  snowy 
peak  of  the  Great  Hermon,  which  is  said  to  be  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  overlooking  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Palestine,  is  called  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  rock  of  these  mountains  is  a  whitish  limestone ; 
and  it  is  either  the  white  appearance  arising  from 
this  cause,  or  from  the  snows,  which  gather  upon 
the  high  peaks,  which  has  given  them  their  name. 
Lebanon  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  means 
the  White  Mountain. 

These  mountains,  which  have  now  in  a  great  de- 
gree a  naked  and  barren  appearance,  were  once 
covered  with  forests.  Frequent  references  are  made 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  fountains,  forests  and  snows 
of  Lebanon.  In  these  celebrated  mountains  were 
found  the  masts  for  the  Sidonian  and  Tynan 
navies.  Here  were  the  cedars,  which  were  wrought 
into  the  temple  of  Solomon.  In  a  distant  and  se- 
cluded part  of  the  mountains,  a  few  cedars  yet  re- 
main. The  memorial  of  past  ages,  they  still  spread 
their  aged  arms  upon  the  winds.  Travellers  of 
great  enthusiasm,  who  have  the  requisite  time, 
make  it  a  point  to  climb  over  the  rugged  rocks  and 
visit  them ;  though  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  marred  and  changed  by  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Lebanon  are 
objects  of  much  interest.  In  these  mountains, 
which  I  here  look  upon  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
as  they  thus  overhang  the  city  of  Beirout  and  the 
great  sea  which  washes  their  base,  is  the  home  of 
the  Druses.  In  these  heights  of  Lebanon,  like  the 
Savoyards  and  the  Waldenses  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Alps,  dwell  also  the  remains  of  a  christian 
people,  called  the  Maronites.  The  Maronites  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  source  of  their  religious  ideas,  and 
are  properly  called  christians.  The  Druses  are  a 
peculiar  people; — adopting  christian  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  part,  but  mingling  and  debasing  them 
with  a  semi-paganism.  In  the  heights  of  Lebanon 
are  christian  missionaries  from  America,  labouring 
diligently  and  successfully,  and  carrying  back  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  lands  from  whence 
it  came. 

I  stop  my  pen  here,  so  far  as  the  objects  around 
me  are  concerned,  in  order  that  I  may  indulge  in 
a  few  thoughts  which  naturally  arise.  It  is  from 
this  place  that  I  begin  my  return  home.  I  hear 
the  ocean's  sound.  I  look  out  upon  its  vast  waves, 
— so  vast  that  they  bind  together  distant  continents, 
— and  my  heart  sighs  once  more  for  my  native 
land.  It  is  an  hour  of  thought  and  solitary  medi- 
tation. Every  man  has  his  history.  I  have  mine. 
My  feet  are  walking  under  the  mighty  shadow  of 
Lebanon.  My  heart  reposes  in  the  mountains  of 
America.  It  is  a  season  of  deep  and  joyful  anli- 
cipation.  It  is  a  season  also  of  gratitude.  Cod 
has  permitted  me  to  see  what  I  had  desired ;  but 
which  I  had  hardly  hoped  to  sec.  I  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  future,  that  I  may  indulge  a  moment  in  me- 
mory, and  fill  my  heart  with  thankfulness. 

Once  more  I  went  back  in  memory  to  the  sacred 
scenes  which  I  was  about  to  leave.  I  recalled  my 
wanderings  in  the  various  parts  of  Palestine.  I 
thought  again,  as  one  thinks  of  an  absent  friend,  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives.    T  called  to  mind  the  beautiful  and 
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varied  scenery  of  Bethlehem,  the  valleys  of  Hebron, 
the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  the  mountains  "  round 
about  Jerusalem."  I  repeated,  both  in  memory 
and  in  the  deep  consciousness  of  inward  experience, 
those  seasons  of  sweet  and  heavenly  communion, 
where  I  may  be  said  to  have  walked  and  conversed 
with  Lim  who  bears  the  title  of  the  "  Son  of  Man," 
on  those  hills  and  mountains  which  were  now 
fading  from  my  view.  But  the  humble  and  be- 
lieving christian  will  understand  what  I  mean  when 
I  say,  that  I  did  not  leave  him  behind.  I  found 
him  there ;  but  he  does  not  and  cannot  cease  to  be 
present  with  the  heart  that  receives  him  as  the 
"  Truth  and  the  Life."  In  the  deep  conviction  of 
his  faithfulness  I  claimed  and  possessed,  in  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  struggled  for  utterance,  the 
consolations  of  his  presence. 


Oh,  Saviour!  Tims  I  leave  llie  land 

Which  lliou  hast  loved  and  looked  upon  j 
No  more  upon  the  hills  to  stand, 

Where  thou  hast  stood  in  ages  gone. 
And  yet  the  breeze,  the  sail  that  fills, 

Is  whispering  to  my  pensive  mind, 
That,  thus  in  leaving  Judah's  hills, 

I  do  not  leave  her  King  behind. 

The  faithful  soul  shall  know  it  true, 

That  every  land  and  clime  is  thine; 
That  lie.  who  trcd  in  Hennon's  dew, 

Finds  everywhere  his  Palestine. 
1  go  ; — but  cannot  go  from  Thee. 

1  tread  once  more  the  ocean's  tide ; 
But  He,  who  walked  on  Judah's  sea, 

Will  not  be  absent  from  my  side. 
(To  bo  continued.) 


argument.  What  comes  to  thy  ear,  unsought,  bear 
patiently;  guard  against  excitement;  wrestle  in 
prayer  both  for  thyself  and  others,  lor  strength,  if 
in  the  right,  still  in  the  right  to  stay ;  if  not,  that 
heavenly  wisdom  may  teach  the  better  way. 

"  Mary  Capper." 


no  oil  but  for  themselves,  and  they  could  but  point 
the  foolish  to  where  it  was  to  be  obtained.   S.  C. 

Castor,  C.  W.,  Third  mo.  10th,  1858. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  Mary  Capper 
to  one  of  her  young  friends,  seemed  so  applicable 
to  all  at  the  present  day,  and  particularly  so  to 
those,  who,  being  awakened  to  see  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
snare  of  the  enemy,  who  would  drive  them  on  be- 
fore their  guide,  and  induce  them  to  think  that 
they  must  be  actively  engaged  in  controversy,  when 
the  blessed  Master  might  be  addressing  to  them 
the  language,  "  Ik  still  and  know  that  1  am  God," 
and  "  in  confidence  and  quietness  shall  be  thy 
strength,"  that  1  thought  1  would  copy  it  for  inser- 
tion in  "The  Friend,"  should  the  editor  think  fit. 

E.  S. 

"  Fifth  month  9th,  1835. 
ilTo  E.  S. 

"  My  oft  remembered  young  friend  and  fellow- 
probationer,  in  a  land  of  pits  and  snares  !  I  wish 
to  give  thee  a  prompt  a.-.-urance,  that  I  have  read 
thy  last  communication  with  very  tender  feeling 
and  interest.  11  my  experience  can  avail  anything 
for  thy  help  and  encouragement,  I  would  say,  fret 
not  thyself  at  the  present  strife  of  words !  It  is 
nothing  new.  Controversies  and  strange  voices 
have  existed  ever  since  the  fall  of  man  ;  disobe- 
dience having  marred  the  divine  image.  Enduring 
mercy,  in  louder  compassion,  made  a  new  covenant, 
in  order  to  n  d<  i  m  mankind,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  testify  that  the  Son  of  <!od  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh — a  body  prepared  of  the 
father;  this  he  laid  down  as  a  sacrifice  lor  the 
-in>  of  the  world  ;  suffering  the  Ju.-t  for  the  unjust, 
that  He  might  bring  us  to  <iod.  And  in  His  spi- 
ritual appearance,  Ho  is  known  to  the  simple  obe- 
dient believer,  who  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  the 
stranger ;  for  the  voice  of  the  stranger  he  knows 
not.  As  sheep  then  of  the  good  Shepherd's  fold, 
may  we,  my  beloved  young  friend,  press  into  this 
sate  enclosure,  and  quietly  leave  all  controversy  to 
those  whose  food  it  is.  Cultivate  inward  stilln< SOB, 
that  thou  mayst  be  favoured  to  know  the  8601*61 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Meddle  not  with 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracted  from  the  life  of  V.  Dewsbury. 
"In  that  day  and  hour  of  temptation,  I  witness- 
ed those  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  me  of  Paul's  condi- 
tion, wherein  he  complained  as  I  then  did.  I  found 
a  law  in  my  members'  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  me ;  the  sense  of  which  caused  me  to 
cry,  '  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  de 
liver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death.'  And  as  I 
was  crying  to  the  Lord,  to  free  me  from  the  burden 
I  groaned  under,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me, 
saying,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  I  will  de- 
liver thee.'  And  by  the  power  of  this  word,  I  was 
armed  with  patience  to  wait  in  his  counsel ;  groan- 
ing under  the  body  of  sin,  in  the  day  and  hour  of 
temptation,  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  manifest 
/tis  power  to  free  me,  which  was  in  the  year  1651 
(Oh !  that  none  in  our  day  were  deluded  by  the 
enemy  to  conceit,  or  believe  themselves  as  made 
free  by  Christ  whilst  the  servants  of  sin.)  "  Thus, 
through  the  righteous  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  "  I  was  and  am  made  free  from  the 
body  of  sin  and  death;  and  through  these  great  tri- 
bulations, my  garments  are  washed  and  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who  hath  led  me  through 
the  gates  of  the  city  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
nothing  enters  that  works  abomination,  or  makes 
a  lie,  but  that  which  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life,  where  my  soul  now  feeds  upon  the  tree 
of  life,  which  I  had  so  long  hungered  and  thirsted 
after,  that  stands  in  the  paradise  of  God.  Here 
there  is  no  more  curse  nor  night ;  but  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb  are  my  light  and  life  forever 
and  ever!  and  witness  that  I  am  regenerated 
and  born  again  of  the  immortal  seed,  and  have 
partaken  of  the  first  resurrection,  over  such  the 
second  death,  hath  no  power.  "And  this  I  de- 
clare to  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  all 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  that  God  alone  is  the 
teacher  of  his  jieojrfe.  He  hath  given  to  every  one 
a  measure  of  grace,  which  is  the  light  that  comes 
from  Christ.  It  cheeks  and  reproves  for  sin,  in 
the  secret  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  All  who  wait 
in  that  light,  which  comes  from  Christ,  (which  is 
the  free  grace  of  God,)  for  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  destroy  sin  and  to  guide  them  in  obe- 
dience to  the  light,  shall  come  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Father  of  light  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
is  the  way  to  him.  And  this  I  witness  to  all  the 
sons  of  men,  that  the  knowledge  of  eternal  life  I 
came  not  to  by  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  nor  by 
hearing  men  speak  of  the  name  of  God.  1  came 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the 
eternal  rest  which  they  testify  oj  in  Christ,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Sjiirit  oj  Jesus,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  oj  Jiuiah,  who  alone  is  Jound  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  the  book." 

These  are  great  and  glorious  truths  which  it 
ought  to  be  our  desire  to  maintain  and  to  publish 
abroad  in  this  our  day,  and  in  order  thereunto  my 
desires  for  all,  are,  that  an  individual  inquiry  may 
be  enteri  d  upon,  Have  we  been  brought  within  the 
true  spiritual  fold,  as  this  distinguished  Friend  was? 


Slack  Soldier  Ants  and  White  Ants. 
Walking  down  to  the  forest,  I  observed  many 
regiments  of  black  soldier-ants  returning  from  theii  j 
marauding  .expeditions.    These  I  have  often  no- J 
ticed  before  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and! 
as  we  had  even  at  Kolobeng  an  opportunity  o: 
observing  their  habits,  I  may  give  a  short  accounl 
of  them  here.    They  are  black,  with  a  slight  tinge! 
of  gray,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  on  thil 
line  of  march  appear  three  or  four  abreast ;  when  J 
disturbed,  they  utter  a  distinct  hissing  or  chirpingll 
sound.    They  follow  a  few  leaders  who  never  carrjj 
anything,  and  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  seen  | 
left  on  the  path  by  the  leaders ;  for,  happeninjL, 
once  to  throw  the  water  from  my  basin  behind  i  w 
bush,  where  I  was  dressing,  it  lighted  on  the  patl  ,(J 
by  which  a  regiment  had  passed  before  I  begaij 
my  toilette ;  and  when  they  returned,  they  wer 
totally  at  a  loss  to  find  their  way  home,  thougl 
they  continued  searching  for  it  nearly  half  ai 
hour.    It  was  found  only  by  one  making  a  lonj  jj 
circuit  round  the  wetted  spot.    The  scent  ma; 
have  indicated  also  the  propriety  of  their  going  ii 
one  direction  only.    If  a  handful  of  earth  is  throw: 
on  the  path  at  the  middle  of  the  regiment,  eithe 
on  its  way  home  or  abroad,  those  behind  it  ar> 
completely  at  a  loss  as  to  their  further  pi-ogres* 
Whatever  it  may  be  that  guides  them,  they  seer 
only  to  know  that  they  are  not  to  return,  for  the 
come  up  to  the  handful  of  earth,  but  will  not  cros 
not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  The; 
wheel  round  and  regain  their  path  again,  but  neve 
think  of  retreating  to  the  nest,  or  to  the  plac 
where  they  have  been  stealing.    After  a  quarter  c 
an  hour's  confusion  and  hissi:  _ 
circuit  of  a  foot  round  the  earth,  and  soon  all  fol  < 
low  in  that  roundabout  way.    When  on  their  wa 
to  attack  the  abode  of  the  white  ants,  the  lattt  ,ff 
may  be  observed  rushing  about  in  a  state  of  gret 
perturbation.     The  black  leaders,  distinguishc 
from  the  rest  by  their  greater  size,  especially  in  tb 
region  of  the  sting,  then  seize  the  white  ants  one  I 
one,  and  inflict  a  sting,  which  seems  to  inject 
portion  of  fluid  similar  in  effect  to  chloroform,  i 
it  renders  them  insensible,  but  not  dead,  and  on! 
able  to  move  one  or  two  front  legs.    As  the  leade: 
toss  them  on  one  side,  the  rank  and  file  seize  the: 
and  carry  them  off. 

One  morning  I  saw  a  party  go  forth  on  wbj 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  slave-hunting  expeditio 


in 


They  came  to  a  stick,  which,  being  enclosed  in  i 
white-ant  gallery,  I  knew,  contained  numbers 
this  insect;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  bla< 
soldiers  passing  without  touching  it.  I  lifted  t 
the  stick,  and  broke  a  portion  of  the  gallery,  ai| 
then  laid  it  across  the  path  in  the  middle  of  t! 
black  regiment.  The  white  ants,  when  uncovere 
scampered  about  with  great  celerity,  hiding  tbci 
selves  under  the  leaves,  but  attracted  little  attc 
tion  from  the  black  marauders  till  one  of  the  lea 


caught  them,  and  applying  his  sting,  laid  tki 


en 

in  an  instant  on  one  side  in  a  state  of  coma;  t 
others  then  promptly  seized  them  and  rushed  < 
On  first  observing  these  marauding  insects  at  Kol 
bong,  I  had  the  idea,  imbibed  from  a  work  of 
less  authority  than  Broughams  Paley,  that  tb] 
seized  the  white  ants  in  order  to  make  them  slavt 


Can  we  truly  say  that  we  are  dead  unto  the  world,  but  having  rescued  a  number  of  captives,  I  plac 


and  alive  unto  God?  Is  the  old  man  daily  cruci 
fled  with  the  carnal  affections  and  lusts?  Errors 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  arc  the  consequences  of 
Dot  being  under  Divine  influence,  for  the  tree  must 
be  good  for  its  fruit  to  be  so;  the  wise  virgins  had 


them  aside,  and  found  that  they  never  recove) 
from  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  they  b 
been  thrown  by  the  leaders.  I  supposed  then  ll 
the  insensibility  had  been  caused  by  the  soldi 
holding  the  necks  of  the  white  ants  too  tightly  9 
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heir  mandibles,  as  that  is  the  way  they  seize  them ; 
>ut  even  the  pupa  which  I  took  from  the  soldier- 
mts,  though  placed  in  a  favourable  temperature, 
lever  became  developed.  In  addition  to  this,  if 
tny  one  examines  the  orifice  by  which  the  black 
int  enters  his  barracks,  he  will  always  find  a  little 
leap  of  hard  heads  and  legs  of  white  ants,  show- 
ug  that  these  black  ruffians  are  a  grade  lower  than 
lave-stealers,  being  actually  cannibals.  Else- 
There  I  have  seen  a  body  of  them  removing  their 
22s  from  a  place,  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
looded  by  the  rains ;  I  calculated  their  numbers 

0  be  1260  ;  they  carried  their  eggs  to  a  certain 
istance,  then  laid  them  down,  when  others  took 
hem  and  carried  them  farther  on.  Every  ant  in 
le  colony  seemed  to  be  employed  in  this  laborious 
ccupation,  yet  there  was  not  a  white  slave-ant 
mono-  them.  One  cold  morning  I  observed  a 
and  of  another  species  of  black  ant  returning 
ach  with  a  captive ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
leir  cannibal  propensities,  for  the  "  brutal  sol- 
iery"  had  already  deprived  the  white  ants  of 
teir  legs.    The  fluid  in  the  stings  of  this  species 

of  an  intensely  acid  taste. 

1  I  had  often  noticed  the  stupefaction  produced  by 
Re  injection  of  a  fluid  from  the  sting  of  certain 
ISsects  before.  It  is  particularly  observable  in  a 
Irmenopterous  insect  called  the  "plasterer"  which 
If  his  habits  resembles  somewhat  the  mason-bee. 
ft  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  jet 
i'ack  in  colour,  and  may  be  observed  coming  into 
Puses,  carrying  in  its  fore-legs  a  pillet  of  soft 
■aster  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  it  has  fixed 
Ron  a  convenient  spot  for  its  dwelling,  it  forms  a 
fll  about  the  same  length  as  its  body,  plastering 
Be  walls  so  as  to  be  quite  thin  and  smooth  inside. 
■  hen  this  is  finished,  all  except  a  round  hole,  it 
lings  seven  or  eight  caterpillars  or  spiders,  each 
\  which  is  rendered  insensible,  but  not  killed,  by 
Ms  fluid  from  its  sting.  These  it  deposits  in  the 
■Ml,  and  then  one  of  its  own  larvae,  which,  as  it 
-Ibws,  finds  food  quite  fresh.  The  insects  are  in 
mtate  of  coma,  but  the  presence  of  vitality  pre- 
-Mits  putridity,  or  that  drying  up  which  would 
■Aerwise  take  place  in  this  climate.  By  the  time 
'w  young  insect  is  full  grown,  and  its  wings  com- 
;Btely  developed,  the  food  is  done.  It  then 
w-ces  the  wall  of  its  cell  at  the  former  door,  or 
■lice  last  filled  up  by  its  parent,  flies  off,  and  be- 
*ms  life  for  itself.  The  plasterer  is  a  most  useful 
>«ECt,  as  it  acts  as  a  check  on  the  inordinate  in- 
■ase  of  caterpillars  and  spiders.  It  may  often 
■keen  with  a  caterpillar  or  even  a  cricket  much 

jlger  than  itself,  but  they  lie  perfectly  still  after 
w  injection  of  chloroform,  and  the  plasterer  plac- 
a  row  of  legs  on  each  side  of  the  body,  uses 
'■p  legs  and  wings  in  trailing  the  victim  along. 
!*•  fluid  in  each  case  is,  I  suppose,  designed  to 
Ac  insensibility,  and  likewise  act  as  an  autisep- 
<■  the  death  of  the  victims  being  without  pain. 
I  Without  these  black  soldier-ant3  the  country 
Id  be  overrun  by  the  white  ants ;  they  are  so 
supremely  prolific,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  en- 
A  with  which  they  work.    They  perform  a  most 
ii  ■■nrtant  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  bury- 
H^wegetable  matter  as  quickly  beneath  the  soil  as 
pBJferocious  red  ant  does  dead  animal  substances. 
tmk  white  ant  keeps  generally  out  of  sight,  and 
tt*H:s  under  galleries  constructed  by  night  to 
^■Jn  them  from  the  observation  of  birds.  At 
A  given  signal,  however,  I  never  could  ascer- 
IriH  what,  they  rush  out  by  hundreds,  and  the 
r-sTOd  of  their  mandibles  cutting  grass  into  lengths 
|H|be  heard  like  a  gentle  wind  murmuring  through 
M  eaves  of  the  trees.    They  drag  these  pieces  to 
in  loors  of  their  abodes,  and  after  some  hour's 
en  2ave  off  work,  and  many  of  the  bits  of  grass 


may  be  seen  collected  around  the  orifice.  They 
continue  out  of  sight  for  perhaps  a  month,  but 
they  are  never  idle.  On  one  occasion,  a  good 
bundle  of  grass  was  laid  down  for  my  bed  on  a 
spot  which  was  quite  smooth  and  destitute  of 
plants.  The  ants  at  once  sounded  the  call  to  a 
good  supply  of  grass.  I  heard  them  incessantly 
nibbling  and  carrying  away  all  that  night ;  and 
they  continued  all  next  day  (Sunday,)  and  all 
that  night  too,  with  unabated  energy.  They  had 
thus  been  thirty-six  hours  at  it,  and  seemed  as 
fresh  as  ever.  In  some  situations,  if  we  remained 
a  day,  they  devoured  the  grass  beneath  my  mat, 
and  would  have  eaten  that  too,  had  we  not  laid 
down  more  grass.  At  some  of  their  operations 
they  beat  time  in  a  curious  manner.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  engaged  in  building  a  large  tube,  and 
they  wish  to  beat  it  smooth.  At  a  signal,  they  all 
give  three  or  four  energetic  beats  on  the  plaster  in 
unison.  It  produces  a  sound  like  the  dropping  of 
rain  off  a  bush  when  touched.  These  insects  are 
the  chief  agents  employed  in  forming  a  fertile  soil. 
But  for  their  labours,  the  tropical  forests,  bad  as 
they  now  are  with  fallen  trees,  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  worse.  They  would  be  impassable  on 
account  of  the  heaps  of  dead  vegetation  lying  on 
the  surface,  and  emitting  worse  effluvia  than  the 
comparatively  small  unburied  collections  do  now. 
When  one  looks  at  the  wonderful  adaptations 
throughout  creation,  and  the  varied  operations  car- 
ried on  with  such  wisdom  and  skill,  the  idea  of 
second  causes  looks  clumsy.  We  are  viewing  the 
direct  handiwork  of  Him  who  is  the  one  and  only 
Power  in  the  universe  ;  wonderful  in  counsel ;  in 
whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. — 
Livingstone's  Researches  in  Africa. 


For  "The  Friend." 
(Concluded  from  page  221 .) 
Mount  Ida,  Jamaica,  Third  mo.  21st,  1149. 
To  this  voice  of  the  deceiver  I  gave  ear.  I  suf- 
fered him  to  lead  me  captive  at  his  will.  I  let 
myself  loose  to  obey  him  in  all  his  insinuations 
and  suggestions.  But  oh  !  what  stings,  what  ago- 
nies, what  amazing  apprehensions  of  vengeance 
was  I  at  times  possessed,  perplexed  and  haunted 
with.  How  were  my  days  unacquainted  with 
peace,  and  my  nights  with  rest.  How  was  I  dis- 
tracted in  my  thoughts,  and  almost  rendered  in- 
capable of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  estate  com- 
mitted to  my  charge.  My  mind  was  clouded  with 
guilt,  and  under  continual  uneasiness  ;  and  in  this 
state,  without  hope,  and  like  one  without  God  in 
the  world,  or  the  least  expectation  of  redemption, 
did  I  continue  till  about  two  years  since,  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me  with  a  painful  and 
tedious  indisposition.  Soon  after  this  I  received 
an  account  of  the  death  of  my  nearest  and  best 
friends,  and  my  father  one  of  the  number.  These 
afflictions  both  of  body  and  mind  brought  me  very 
low;  and  in  this  low  state,  when  all  comfort  stood 
afar  off,  and  every  smiling  hope  forsook  me  ;  when 
death  seemed  to  be  making  near  approaches,  and 
he  that  is  mine  enemy  began  to  triumph  over  me ; 
when  the  earth  with  her  bars  encompassed  me 
about,  and  the  weeds  were  wrapped  as  around  my 
head,  then  did  Christ  my  Redeemer  appear,  and 
by  a  ray  of  his  gracious  presence  dispel  my  fears. 
Then  did  light  break  forth  by  command  of  that 
Omnipotent  being  who  in  the  beginning  said,  "  let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Then  was  I 
brought  to  a  sense  of  my  condition,  and  made  to 
mourn  and  lament,  and  look  towards  Him  whom  I 
had  pierced  and  crucified  as  it  were  afresh,  and 
put  to  open  shame.  Then  was  I  made  sensible 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  riot  imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses  ; 


that  the  Lamb  was  slain ;  the  atonement  was 
made  ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  destroying  angel  stood  with  the 
sword  of  Divine  vengeance  in  his  hand,  yet  I  was 
passed  over,  and  the  day  of  visitation  lengthened. 
May  I  ever  keep  in  the  most  solemn  manner  this 
passover,  even  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  May  I  ever  remember  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  the  day  of  af- 
fliction, the  depths  of  misery  and  despair  wherein 
I  have  been  plunged ;  because  in  these  days  it  is 
that  I  have  seen  wonders,  and  learned  that  the 
love  of  God  in  and  through  the  Son  of  his  love, 
is  unfathomable,  incomprehensible,  unlimited,  and 
that  the  wings  of  Divine  mercy  yet  overshadow 
the  Judgment-seat.  That  our  Holy  High  Priest 
forever,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  but  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec  is  indeed  entered  within  the 
veil  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  is  not  once  a  year 
only,  but  once  for  all,  a  never-ceasing,  meritorious 
sacrifice.  He  is  there  interceding  that  in  the  midst 
of  judgment  God  may  remember  mercy.  That 
the  rod  may  become  medicinal,  as  a  good  man  in 
his  day  observed  ;  like  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hand 
of  Aaron,  which  brought  forth  buds,  blossoms  and 
almonds — repentance,  patience  and  resignation. 
Here  it  is  I  have  also  learned  not  to  look  upon 
afflictions  abstractedly  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  to  look  to  the  end,  and  regard  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent.  Here  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  this  truth ;  that  it  has  been  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted  ;  and  that  these  are  the 
means  the  Almighty  often  makes  use  of  in  the 
course  of  His  merciful  Providence  to  bring  the 
children  of  men  home  to  himself.  He  often  visits 
in  the  way  of  His  judgments,  causing  them  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  transgressors  in  order  for  their  re- 
demption out  of  a  sinful  state ;  it  being  through 
judgments  that  poor  captive  sinners  become  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord.  Afflictions  rightly  applied, 
often  styled  judgments,  yield  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness,  though  I  well  know  that  for  the 
time  they  are  not  joyous  but  grievous ;  and  we  are 
very  ready  to  think  that  when  His  correcting  hand 
is  upon  us,  we  are  entirely  forsaken  by  Him,  and 
perhaps  almost  ready  to  question  his  goodness  and 
omnipotence,  and  impatiently  in  the  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  our  souls  to  cry  out,  "  will  the  Lord 
be  favourable  no  more  ?  Hath  he  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  Hath  He  in  His  anger  shut  up  His 
tender  mercy  ?  Hath  He  brought  me  to  perish  in 
this  wilderness  state  ?"  I  must  confess  this  has 
often  been  the  language  of  my  soul  in  the  day 
wherein  the  heavens  seemed  to  me  to  shower  down 
darkness,  and  the  water-floods  ready  to  overwhelm 
me,  in  the  day  wherein  I  was  tossed  as  upon  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  every  moment  expected 
when  my  poor  tottering  bark  would  be  overset  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  unfathomable  depth  of  eter- 
nity, without  the  least  prospect  of  gaining  the  dis- 
tant happy  shore,  or  expectation  of  reconciliation 
with  an  offended  Creator.  Under  these  deep  ex- 
ercises was  he  pleased  to  appear  and  give  me  hopes 
of  salvation ;  though  I  confess  at  this  time  I  was 
afraid  to  approach  his  presence,  and  under  the 
same  doubtful  apprehensions  concerning  his  appear- 
ance as  his  poor  disciples  once  were  upon  a  gloomy 
and  tempestuous  night.  I  was  fearful  it  was  my 
subtle  enemy  under  one  of  his  deceitful  transfor- 
mations. I  was  tempted  to  imagine  it  was  the 
spirit  of  error  and  delusion.  But  when  he  said, 
"it  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  my  heart  revived,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  the  same  Divine,  still  small  voice 
which  first  invited  me  to  follow  him  in  the  early 
visitations  of  his  love  to  my  soul  when  I  first  en- 
tered into  convenant  with  him. 

Blessed  be  His  holy  name,  and  that  for  evermore, 
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lie  has  given  me  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  arm 
of  his  power  has  been  made  bare  on  my  account; 
he  has  rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  the  devourer, 
and  plucked  me  like  a  brand  half-consumed  from 
the  fire.  When  my  enemy  began  to  magnify  him- 
self, and  the  terrors  of  death  made  me  afraid,  to 
the  Lord  I  cried  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;  I 
cried,  and  he  was  entreated.  Then  did  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  our  holy  advocate,  intercede  with  the  Father 
on  my  behalf.  "  Lord  spare  him  a  little  longer — 
let  him  alone  another  year — extend  to  him  once 
more  a  renewed  visitation  of  thy  love."  Thus  did 
the  voice  of  mercy  plead,  and  thus  hath  the  Lord 
regarded  my  low  estate,  and  had  compassion  on 
me.  He  said  unto  me,  Live.  His  eye  pitied  me 
even  in  a  polluted  state,  when,  like  the  wretched 
infant  the  Prophet  speaks  of,  I  was  cast  out  into 
the  open  field  recking  in  my  blood.  He  was  the 
good  Samaritan,  who,  when  he  saw  me  wounded 
and  half-dead,  stript  of  all  valuable  perfections  by 
the  merciless  robber  and  adversary  of  souls,  and 
left  naked  and  bound,  kindly  made  up  to  me, 
bound  up  my  wounds,  poured  in  not  only  wine 
but  oil  also,  when  those  who  might  have  held  forth 
a  hand  of  help  in  imitation  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  seemed  to  disregard  my  deplorable  con- 
dition. They  rather  were  for  cutting  me  off  as  an 
incumbrance;  and  like  a  loathesome  leper  ban- 
ished the  camp,  which  was  no  doubt  permitted  to 
make  me  truly  sensible  to  whom  alone  I  was  to 
look  for  deliverance.  Under  this  consideration  my 
soul  is  humbled  and  bowed  down  before  the  Lord 
at  this  time.  But,  my  worthy  friend,  I  would  not 
have  thee  understand  by  my  thus  writing  as  if  I 
thought  I  had  already  attained  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. Alas!  in  this  holy  mount  I  must  not  yet 
think  of  building  my  tabernacle;  the  days  of  my 
mourning  and  probation  are  not  yet.  accomplished. 
I  am  yet  attended  with  many  infirmities,  and  in 
my  way  of  business  I  am  almost  daily  exposed  to 
temptations  and  provocations  of  various  kinds  which 
often  cause  me  to  do  the  things  I  would  Dot,  and 
omit  those  I  ought  to  be  found  practising,  contrary 
to  my  highest  reason,  judgment  and  duty.  So 
that  notwithstanding  I  am  often  alone,  and  retire 
as  much  as  possible  from  noise  and  from  hurry, 
yet  I  cannot  find  my  solitude  gloomy  enough  to 
hide  my  past  follies  from  my  eyes,  or  retreat,  calm 
enough  to  lull  my  present  passions.  Yet  do  I  not 
di  3]  air,  but  live  in  daily  hope  of  conquering  these 
vexations  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
the  illumination  of  whose  Divine  light  in  my  soul 
I  am  now  willing  to  bring  my  deeds  unto  ;  having 
faith  that  lie  is  always  to  be  found  by  those  that 
neck  Him  in  an  humble  sense  of  their  own  un- 
worthiucss,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  His  Divine 
goodness  towards  us.         *       *       *  * 


A  Fine  Ttlcscojw. —  An  achromatic  telescope 

recently  constructed  in  England  for  Graig,  is 

thus  described  in  a  late  paper:— The  total  length 
of  the  telescope  in  use  is  85  feet,  but  the  real  focal 
length  of  the  lens  is  about  7(5  feet.  A  quarter  of 
nn  inch  letter  can  be  read  with  this  telescope,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  and  the  instrument  is 
mounted  on  such  mechanical  principles,  as  to  bo 
movable  in  any  direction  with  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  finger,  while  it  can  be  directed  to  objects  at 
HO  degTees  of  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The 
weight  of  the  tube  is  three  tons  ;  it  is  qaitQ  inflexi- 
ble and  free  from  tremor  or  vibration.  The  chain 
by  which  the  tube  is  lowered  or  raised,  is  capable 
of  raising  a  weight  of  tons;  and  a  gentle  touch 
on  the  wheel  of  the  iron  railway,  on  which  it  moves, 
Jifts  20  cwt.  The  flint  object  glasses,  and  crown 
glass  lens  were  imde  by  the  Chances,  of  Birming- 


ham, and  are  said  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  homo- 
geneous in  structure. 


Selected. 

PETITION. 
Father  !  the  skies  are  dark  above  me  ; 

Before  me  lies  a  boundless  waste — 
Long  thus  hast  Thou  seen  good  to  prove  me — 

Oh,  God,  to  my  deliverance  haste! 

I  do  not  ask  that  Thou  shouldst  lighten 
The  clouds  impending  o'er  my  waj- ; 

I  only  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  brighten 
Their  darkness  with  one  guiding  ray. 

I  ask  Thee  not  to  make  less  weary 

The  waste  thro'  which  my  pathway  lies  ; 

I  would  but  feel  that  path,  though  dreary, 
Is  leading  onward  to  the  skies. 

Guide  me,  my  Father  !  if  before  me 

The  angel  of  Thy  presence  go, 
I  will  not  shrink,  though  clouds  are  o'er  me, 

And  round  me  gather'd  many  a  foe. 

I  do  not  falter  at  the  distance, 

That  parts  me  from  my  heavenly  home  ; 
Weary  as  seems  this  earth's  existence, 

I  know  'tis  bounded  by  the  tomb. 

Nor  do  I  dread  the  ills  that  gather, 

Thick  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," — 

Not  from  earth's  cares  and  griefs,  my  Father, 
Do  I  implore  thy  power  to  save. 

Only  from  this — darkness  brooding 

O'er  every  path  of  life  I  tread, 
And  from  the  gloomy  fear  intruding 

That  Thou  my  spirit  has  not  led. 

I  seek  thy  aid;  I  ask  direction  ; 

Teach  me  to  do  what  pleaseth  Thee, — 
I  can  bear  toil, — endure  affliction, 

Only  thy  leadings  let  me  see. 

Saviour!  Thou  knowest  that  earth  is  dreary, 
For  thou  hast  trod  its  thorny  maze; 

Guide  me  through  all  its  wanderings  weary; 
Keep  me  forever  in  thy  ways. 

Oh,  God  !  my  God  !  make  no  delaying! 
Haste  Thee  to  help  me  when  I  cry ! 
i,  let  me  hear  thy  Spirit,  sa3'ing, 
"  This  is  the  way  !    Thy  guide  is  nigh." 

Guidance  and  strength  !  for  these  imploring, 
Jesus  !  my  prayer  ascends  to  Thee  ; 

Lead  me  through  life,  that  I  adoring, 
May  praise  Thee  through  eternity  1 


Oh,  1 


Selected. 

ONE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall  ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going — 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one,  thy  duties  wait  thee — 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  : 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee — 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one,  (bright  gifts  from  heaven,) 

Joys  arc  sent  thee  here  below: 
Take  tlicm  readily  when  given — 

Heady,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  the  griefs  shall  meet  thee — 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  : 
One  will  fade  ns  others  greet  thee — 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  faint  at  life's  long  sorrow — 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain, 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow — 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly, 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear: 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy, 

If  they  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Hours  are  golden  links — God's  token — 
Reaching  heaven;  but,  one  by  one, 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

Household  Words. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem\ 
hers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 
ELIZABETH  ASHBBXDGE. 

A  few  days  after  their  marriage,  Elizabeth  Sal 
livan  was  taken  by  her  husband  to  Westerly,  i 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  engaged  to  keep 
school.  She  felt  herself  ruined,  being  married  to 
man  she  did  not  love,  and  who  was,  in  every  respec 
an  example  in  evil.  At  this  time  of  her  greatest  on 
ward  tendency  to  sin,  her  heavenly  Father  om 
more  renewed  the  touches  of  his  love.  She  we 
led  to  endeavour  after  a  new  course  of  life, 
seemed  to  her,  that  to  endeavour  after  love  to  Goi 
whilst  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  was  inconsis 
ent.   In  this  feeling,  she  sought,  and  desired,  eve 


with  tears,  that  she 


might 


know  her  affectioi 


rightly  directed  towards  him  she  had  promised 
love.  In  a  little  time,  she  was  enabled  to  feel  th 
she  did  indeed  sincerely  love  him.  Now  desirii 
to  know  the  love  of  God,  and  to  be  rightly  direct* 
in  her  duty  towards  him,  she  read  the  Scripture  I 
She  became  uneasy  as  she  read  concerning  h 
baptism.  She  knew  she  had  been,  when  thirte> 
years  old,  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  must  therj 
fore  have  been  sprinkled  in  infancy,  but  she  cou 
find  no  authority  for  infant  baptism.  She  found 
written,  "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptised." 
believing  that  belief  should  precede  baptism, 
conversed  with  some  Seventh-day  Baptists,  j 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  influenced  by  the 
to  think  it  her  religious  duty,  she  submitted, 
though  it  was  winter,  (1735-6),  to  be  baptised. 

Intending  to  go  to  England,  she  and  her  h 
band  went  to  Boston,  and  took  passage  in  a  vess 
bound  for  Liverpool.  But  they  were  disappoint 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  meeting  another,  and 
bably  more  profitable  engagement  for  the  sh 
Being  disappointed  in  their  passage,  they 
mained  some  weeks  in  Boston.  She  was  now 
counted  a  sober,  religious  woman,  but  was  not  h 
self  satisfied,  expecting  that  the  truly  religi 
would  experience  greater  change,  and  more  of 
peace  of  God  than  was  her  portion.  She  convcr: 
with  those  of  other  societies  as  opportunity  offcrj, 
acquired  much  head  knowledge,  and  resolved 
contiuue  seeking  till  she  found  the  Truth.  Wb 
in  Boston,  she  went  out  of  curiosity  to  the  meet 
of  Friends.  There  she  heard  a  woman  preach 
the  first  time.  She  felt  pity  for  the  ignorance 
the  woman,  who  should  thus  speak,  and  contort 
for  her  practice,  and  said  to  herself,  "  I'm  sure  ja 
are  a  fool.  If  ever  I  turn  Quaker,  which  will  ie  | 
be,  I  will  never  be  a  preacher."  When  she 
done,  a  man  stood  up  and  commented  on  JoshiW 
good  resolution,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  m 
serve  the  Lord."  She  thought  better  of  him,  dj 
he  afterwards  being  drawn  forth  in  prayer,  she  III 
something  so  awful  and  affecting  therein,  til 
be  brought  to  tears. 

From  Boston  they  went  to  the  east  end  of  Li 
Island,  where  her  husband  obtained  a  school.  I 
they  were  amongst  Presbyterians,  and  Eliza] 
was  well  received,  notwithstanding  her  pove 
Here  she  at  one  time  was  under  a  strong  tern 
tion  to  steal  a  bunch  of  flax,  but  after  takin, 
was  struck  with  remorse,  and  cried  out,  "  0 1 
G  od  of  mercy,  enable  me  to  resist  this  temptati 
The  strength  prayed  for,  was  vouchsafed,  and 
turning  the  flax,  she  felt  her  heart  filled  iuj 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  him,  who  had  ■ 
strength  in  her  weakness,  enabling  her  to  dotw 
will. 

Moving  further  west,  still  in  Long  Island, 
came  amongst  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
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In  the  Second  month,  old  style,  1736,  as  she  was 
sitting  in  company,  there  arose  a  sudden  thunder 
gust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  thought  she  heard  a 
voice,  like  a  trumpet,  saying,  "  Oh,  eternity  !  eter- 
nity !  the  endless  term  of  long  eternity."  Struck 
with  astonishment  and  speechless,  she  saw  her  sins 
set  in  order  before  her,  and  heard  as  it  were  a  voice, 
i saying,  "These  are  thy  sins!"    Afterwards  the 
awful  words  were  added,  "And  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  not  sufficient  to  wash  them  out.   This  is  to  show 
,thee  that  thou  mayst  confess  thy  damnation  is  just, 
,and  not  in  order  that  thou  shouldst  be  forgiven." 
i    For  several  months  she  was  in  a  state,  almost,  of 
klespair.   She  says  of  that  time,  "  If  I  endeavoured 
Ito  hope,  or  lay  hold  of  any  gracious  promise,  the 
(tempter  would  insinuate  that  it  was  now  too  late; 
(that  I  had  withstood  the  day  of  mercy  till  it  was 
lover,  and  that  I  should  only  add  to  my  sins  by 
praying  for  pardon."    "  I  could  not  sleep,  and  ate 
but  little.    I  became  exceeding  melancholy,  and 
took  no  delight  in  anything.    Had  all  the  world 
been  mine,  and  the  glory  of  it,  I  would  have  given 
it  gladly  for  one  glimpse  of  hope."    "  My  husband 
fWas  shocked  to  see  me  so  changed.    I,  who  once 
used  to  divert  him  with  a  song,  in  which  he  greatly 
delighted,  even  after  I  grew  religious,  as  to  the 
putward,  could  do  so  no  longer.    My  singing  was 
f  umed  into  mourning,  and  my  dancing  into  lamen- 
tation.   My  nights  and  days  were  one  continued 
fcene  of  sorrow  ;  but  I  let  no  one  know  the  state 
(f»f  my  mind.    In  vain  did  my  husband  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  divert  my  melancholy.  The 
Ifvound  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  with  anything 
;hort  of  the  true  balm  of  Gilead."    "  I  dared  not, 
peither  would  my  husband  suffer  me,  to  go  much 
»lone.    If  I  took  up  the  Bible,  he  would  take  it 
i'roin  me,  exclaiming,  '  How  you  are  altered  !  you 
iised  to  be  agreeable  company,  but  now  I  have  no 
womfort  in  you.'    I  endeavoured  to  bear  all  with 
•atience,  expecting  I  should  soon  have  to  suffer 
I(tJ0re  than  man  could  inflict  on  me." 
1 1  After  a  time  she  went  to  the  priest,  who  exhorted 
liter  to  take  the  sacrament,  amuse  herself  with  in- 
nocent diversions,  and  make  use  of  a  book  of  pray- 
IfTS  which  he  lent  her.    This  did  her  no  good.  She 
I  keemed  herself  unfit  to  take  the  so-called  sacrament, 
Jpd  she  was  satisfied  that  when  she  could  pray  ac- 
ceptably, she  could  do  it  without  a  form.  Amuse- 
ments, so-called,  were  burdensome  to  her.  Her 
l<usband  took  her  with  him  to  a  raising  of  a  build- 
Jkig,  and  whilst  there  some  of  the  company  assem- 
bled were  summoned  as  a  jury  on  a  case  where  a 
I  #an  had  hanged  himself.    She  was  agitated  at 
4  (lis,  and  deemed  that  she  herself  would  be  the  next 
Ijho  should  come  to  the  like  end.    For  two  months 
itiG  temptation  to  destroy  herself  was  great,  and 
ibe  exercised  a  watchful  care  over  herself  when 
Alone ;  at  last  the  period  of  her  release  came.  One 
ijjght,  as  she  was  lamenting  her  condition,  a  lan- 
to  this  effect  was  formed  in  her  heart.  "  Oh ! 
y  God,  hast  thou  no  mercy  left  'I    Look  down,  I 
I  pseech  thee,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  hath  promised 
i»jat  all  manner  of  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be 
tjrgiven.    Lord,  if  thou  wilt  be  graciously  pleased 
M  i  extend  this  promise  to  me,  an  unworthy  crea- 
*1re,  trembling  before  thee,  in  all  that  thou  shalt 
A-jnimand,  I  will  obey  thee."    In  an  instant,  her 
.#  i  art  which  had  seemed  hard,  was  tendered.  A 
(>!'W  of  tear3  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  whilst  abhor- 
,'Vpg  herself  for  all  her  past  sins,  she  was  yet  filled 
■'•flth  gratitude  and  praise  for  the  mercies  of  God. 
;lnie  felt  hope  in  Christ  her  Redeemer,  and  looked 
to  him  with  an  eye  of  Faith.    She  could  now 
'  ijay  without  any  book,  and  in  reverence  and  fear 
1    ie  ventured  to  go  to  the  table,  and  partake  of  the 
..  fl-called  "supper"  of  the  Lord, 
jj  Her  distress  was  gone ;  she  seemed  another  crea- 


ture, and  in  the  midst  of  self-abhorrence  and  humi- 
lity, she  felt  the  love  of  God,  and  on  one  occasion 
seemed  to  hear  the  gracious  language  uttered,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  only  obey 
in  what  I  shall  make  known  to  thee."  On  this  the 
ready  response  of  her  heart  was,  "  My  soul  does 
magnify  the  God  of  mercy.  If  thou  wilt  dispense 
thy  grace,  the  rest  of  my  days  shall  be  devoted  to 
serve  thee ;  and  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  should  beg 
my  bread,  I  will  submit,  with  content,  to  thy  pro- 
vidence." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Streets  of  London. — The  importance  of 
long  and  wdde  thoroughfares  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  letter  from  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer.  Now  that  Philadel- 
phia is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  the  "city  fa- 
thers" may  take  a  hint  with  reference  to  the  future 
laying  out  of  our  streets,  and  give  the  people  room 
to  live  and  attend  comfortably  to  business. 

A  very  puzzling  question  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that 
is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  overgrown  metro- 
polis ?  It  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  pressing 
question,  and  the  difficulty  of  answering  it  is  in- 
creasing in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Everybody  says 
"something  must  be  done."  Nobody  can  say  what 
that  something  must  be.  This  difficulty  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Corporation  of  London 
had  in  1666,  when  the  great  fire  swept  through  the 
city,  accepted  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  reconstructed  it  with  the  splendid  thorough- 
fares running  from  east  to  west  which  he  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  late  afflicting  calamity  then 
rendered  practicable.  But  the  fathers  of  the  city 
determined  that  London  should  be  reconstructed 
upon  the  sites  of  the  old  streets,  and  that  the  old 
thoroughfares  should,  in  many  important  cases,  re- 
tain their  narrow,  tortuous  and  inconvenient  track. 
How  much  the  metropolis  has  increased  during 
the  intervening  time — now  nearly  two  centuries — 
may  be  gathered  from  a  very  few  striking  facts. 
Charles  I.,  issued  a  proclamation  (about  1635) 
stating  that  "  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was 
becoming  so  large  that  it  could  neither  be  governed 
nor  fed."  It  then  contained  less  than  a  fifth  part  of 
its  present  population.  We  cannot  approximate  to 
its  population  in  1666;  but  we  have  Sir  William 
Petty's  estimate  that  it  amounted  to  530,000  in 
1690.  It  was  about  1,000,000  in  1801  ;  it  was 
1,500,000  in  1831  ;  it  was  2,362,000  in  1851, 
and  is  now  considerably  more  than  2,500,000,  and 
the  cry  is  "  still  they  come."  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  Queen  Victoria  has  any  intention  of 
issuing  a  proclamation  stating  that  her  "  metropolis 
can  neither  be  governed  nor  fed."  But  the  men  of 
business  in  London  are  making  very  serious  inqui- 
ries how  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  is  to  be 
conducted  with  it  present  narrow  and  inconvenient 
streets,  and  its  almost  impenetrable  masses  of  pe- 
destrians, equestrians  and  carriages  of  every  pos- 
sible description ;  and  the  vast  amount  of  mer- 
chandise and  produce  seeking  a  transit  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  on  every  day  (save  one)  of  the 
week. 

Every  one  feels  and  says  " something-  must  be 
done."  Take  another  fact  or  two  : — In  1850  the 
number  of  passengers  which  crossed  London  bridge 
was  5,558,000;  in  1854  it  was  10,845,000;  and 
it  now  is  certainly  not  less  than  13,000,000  annu- 
ally. Again  :  exact  and  careful  calculations  prove 
that  not  fewer  than  575,000  persons  pass  through 
the  streets  of  the  city — where  the  streets  are  most 
inconveniently  narrow — every  day,  almost  entirely 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  ten 
in  the  evening.  The  pressure  at  Westminster  bridge 


has  increased  in  like  proportion,  say  from  1,115, 
000  in  1850,  to  3,308,000  in  1854.  The  facili- 
ties now  afforded  by  railways,  steamboats,  and  om- 
nibuses enable  London  proper  to  go  out  of  town 
every  night,  and  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  this 
transit  to  and  fro  adds  much  to  the  bustle  and  the 
crowding  of  the  principal  streets.  The  eight  hun- 
dred omnibuses  which  play  so  principal  a  part  in 
this  transmigration  daily  go  over  a  distance  far 
greater  than  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  introduction 
of  railways  has  done  three  things  for  London.  It 
has  brought  all  the  provinces  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  metropolis;  it  has,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
taken  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants — for  the 
night  at  least — out  of  town ;  and  it  has  centred 
the  principal  strain  of  this  immensely  increased 
traffic  upon  certain  channels  which  are  the  very 
worst  possibly  adapted  to  transmit  it.  And  if,  in 
addition  to  the  streams  of  omnibuses  and  cabs  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  persons,  we  consider 
the  immensely  increased  current  of  heavily  laden 
wagons,  vans,  and  carts  which  are  constantly  con- 
veying goods  from  the  docks  to  the  railways,  or 
from  the  railways  and  great  carriers  to  the  whole- 
sale houses,  and  from  these  again  to  the  retailers, 
we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  inconvenience,  al- 
most arising  to  impossibility — it  soon  will  become 
one — of  affording  a  transit  for  the  business  of  1 857 
through  the  same  narrow  streets  as  were  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  trifling  and  insig- 
nificent  traffic  of  1660. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer  upon  the  subject,  that  "  the  two  great  arte- 
ries of  the  metropolis  which  distribute  the  wealth 
of  the  East  to  the  fashion  of  the  West  are  entirely 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure,  which,  with  increasing 
force,  is  placed  upon  them."  This  position  of  af- 
fairs has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  proper  or- 
der of  things  has  been  exactly  inverted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  If  an 
engineer  should  so  contrive  the  drainage  of  a  city 
that  the  tributary  sewers  should  be  of  ample  width, 
while  the  outfalls  were  of  a  diminutive  calibre,  we 
should  think  he  was  bereft  of  common  sense.  Yet 
the  map  of  London  shows  a  state  of  things  exactly 
parallel  to  this  hypothetical  case.  The  wide  ave- 
nues of  approach  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
from  the  east  and  west  become  suddenly  narrowed, 
like  the  necks  of  bottles,  as  they  approach  the  city. 
Whatever  may  be  the  modes  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed to  relieve  the  streets  of  London  of  their  present 
very  inconvenient  crowding,  the  first  aim  must  be 
to  remove  or  reduce  the  congestion  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  cen- 
tral streets  must  be  nearly  doubled  in  width,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  land  to  be  purchased 
for  this  purpose  has  in  some  cases  been  selling  at 
the  rate  of  £1,000,000  sterling  the  acre,  the  money 
question,  as  a  preliminary  and  unavoidable  one, 
becomes  rather  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  The 
question  that  this  great  work  must  be  done  appears 
to  be  settled,  and  there  is  no  want  of  projects  for 
accomplishing  it;  nearly  all,  however,  involving 
an  immense  outlay,  and  a  complete  remodelling 
of  old  London.  We  are  inclined  to  ask,  cannot  all 
the  venerable  objects  which  meet  the  eye  while 
journeying  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  East  India 
House,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when  Char- 
ing Cross  was  the  centre  of  a  village,  and  Moor- 
fields  an  Archery  Ground,  be  spared  ?  Cannot 
wide  streets  be  opened  to  connect  the  north  and  the 
south  and  the  east  and  the  west  without  disturbing 
the  ancient  city  Y  And  cannot  this  be  done  with- 
out injuring  its  commerce  or  diminishing  its  impor- 
tance !  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  plan  which  would 
guarantee  these  results,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
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not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  would  also  involve 
a  much  smaller  expense  than  any  other.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  again  we  add,  something  must  be 
done,  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  best  plan 
for  doing  what  has  become  an  absolute  necessity 
may  be  adopted. 

 ■*-*-  

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rule  of  Contrary. 

"  I  fear  my  Johnny  goes  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary," said  the  best-natured  of  mothers,  looking 
complacently,  nevertheless,  at  the  great,  hearty 
boy  at  her  side.  She  was  a  happy  mother  evi- 
dently, and  the  rule  Johnny  went  by,  had  not 
come  against  her  deeper  feelings  and  hopes  as  yet. 
But  Johnny  was  but  a  boy,  and  one  could  but 
wonder  if  the  rule  would  be  given  up,  or  if  it 
would  widen  and  strengthen  till  it  overgrew  his 
better  principles,  and  sow  trouble  and  discord  in 
his  own  breast,  and  anxiety  and  fear  indeed  in  the 
heart  of  the  doting  mother. 

I  fear  there  is  a  whole  class  of  Johnnies,  who 
fancy  it  is  manly  to  be  contrary,  who  call  it  inde- 
pendence to  set  up  their  judgment  in  opposition  to 
others,  when  if  they  would  but  pause  and  think, 
they  might  see  they  were  only  indulging  a  habit  of 
differing  which,  in  the  beginning,  is  uuamiable, 
and  which  often  leads  to  serious  differences. 

It  is  against  the  first  young  growth  of  the  "  rule 
of  contrary,"  that  it  is  most  needful  to  guard  ;  it 
is  so  natural  to  try  to  carry  out  our  own  inclina- 
tions, although  we  may  know  that  inclination  and 
nature  are  guides  that  would  soon  lead  us  astray. 
Denying  self  in  little  things  makes  great  sacrifices 
easier,,  but  some  people  daily  pamper  self  in  trifles 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  self-denial,  on  a  large 
scale,  occasionally.  There  are  many  little  in- 
stances in  every-day  life,  where  cheerfully  falling 
in  with  the  wishes  and  plaus  of  others,  though  we 
may  have  different  notions  ourselves,  promotes  their 
comfort  and  the  circulation  of  cordial  good  feel- 
ing in  the  little  society  of  home,  where  if  we  had 
set  up  our  views,  and  started  an  argument  to  prove 
them  right,  we  should  have  done  harm,  where  we 
might  have  done  good,  and  proved  ourselves  sel- 
fish— that  is  more  desirous  to  please  self  than 
others.  There  are  few  faults  of  character  more 
dia  agree  able  than  selfishness,  few  traits  more  beau- 
tiful and  desirable  than  a  self-sacrificing  disposi- 
tion. 

Then  the  next  growth  of  this  "rule  of  con- 
trary" is  into  the  sphere  of  opinions,  and  into  so- 
cial life.  Now  and  then  you  meet  a  person  who 
id  ready  to  pounce  on  whatever  sentiment,  or  even 
fact,  you  may  advance  with  his  ever  ready  rule  of 
contrary,  and  his  habit  of  endlessly  arguing,  not 
for  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  the  defence  of  right, 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  arguing.  This  habit 
leads  the  possessor  into  an  intricate  country,  but 
will  not  lead  him  out;  it  gets  him  entangled,  and 
leaves  him  there ;  for  almost  any  subject  may  be 
reasoned  upon  till  doubt  reigus  in  the  mind  in- 
stead of  faith. 

It  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  frank 
expression  of  opinion,  or  the  deferential  advance- 
ment of  our  reasons.  It  would  be  poor  advice  to 
be  sure  to  tell  boys  they  must  always  think  as 
others  do,  for  alas,  they  are  constantly  hearing 
wrong  as  well  as  right,  aud  they  must  learn  to 
discriminate;  responsible  beings  must  be  more 
than  mere  embodied  echoes.  But  there  is  very 
little  danger  in  this  day,  of  boys  having  no  "  mind 
of  their  own.''  The  trouble  with  "  Young  Ameri- 
ca" is,  he  has  quite  too  much  "  mind  of  his  own," 
and  out  of  that  surplus,  which  is  part  obstinacy, 
part  self-conceit,  the  "  rule  of  contrary"  is  manu- 
factured. 


Then  comes  the  third  and  fatal  stage  of  its 
growth,  when  it  reaches  up  from  opinion  into 
principle.  If  this  rule  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  wrong  only,  it  would  be  a  capital  thing, 
but  it  is  unhappily  more  apt  to  defend  the  wrong 
and  to  question  the  right,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
strengthen  without  check.  He  who  bsgins  by  go- 
ing contrary  to  "  the  reproofs  of  instruction,"  if  he 
goes  on,  will  find  it  a  straight  road  to  breaking  the 
express  commands  of  the  Almighty.  And  how 
remorselessly  they  are  broken  by  thousands  who 
know  them!  The  thief  rejoices  over  his  stolen 
goods,  for  he  has  learned  how  to  drown  the  voice 
of  conscience ;  he  has  courted  the  most  awful  pun- 
ishment he  can  have  in  time,  that  of  being  let  alone 
in  his  evil  course.  So  with  the  disobedient  child, 
so  with  the  covetous,  so  with  the  profane,  the  liar, 
the  murderer  ;  they  begin  by  going  contrary  to  the 
law  in  their  hearts ;  resist  that  which  would  have 
preserved  or  reclaimed  them, — the  striving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  till  they  are  hardened  in  sin  and  are 
ready  to  call  all  wrong  right. 

Some  people  may  never  get  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  the  "  rule  of  contrary  ;"  may  be  only  unamiable 
and  selfish  at  home :— well,  that  is  bad  enough. 
Or,  they  may  stop  at  the  second,  and  be  only 
opinionated  and  overbearing,  or  quarrelsome  among 
men,  and  that  is  bad  enough,  though  perhaps  not 
so  bad  as  the  first ;  but  as  good  and  evil  will  not 
stand  still,  but  are  ever  increasing  or  decreasing, 
the  third  stage  is  nearer  the  first  and  second  than 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight. 

A  simple,  true  desire  to  do  right,  that  is  to 
please  God,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  submit 
ourselves,  one  to  another  in  humility  and  love,  is  a 
sufficient  guard  against  the  "  rule  of  contrary"  in 
its  first  and  second  stages,  and  if  kept  to,  the  third 
need  not  be  feared. 
Third  month. 


Fruit  and  Manure. — We  ask  attention  to  the 
following  facts — for  facts  and  stubborn  ones  they 
undoubtedly  are — in  a  communication  which  we 
find  in  The  Horticulturist  for  the  present  month, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Berckmans,  of  New-Jersey, 
probably  better  versed  in  Fruit  Culture  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States. 

To  expect  from  a  pear  or  apple  tree  the  most 
delicate,  sugared,  high-flavored  products,  and  that 
in  large  quantities,  without  any  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  or  with  not  half  the  care,  labour  and  expense 
given  to  a  corn  crop  or  a  potato  patch,  seems  to  be 
folly,  when  we  consider  that  in  Nature's  eternal 
laws  nothing  can  grow  where  the  natural  food  is 
wanting.  The  trees  of  our  woods  have  their  leaves, 
the  decayed  branches  aud  shrubs,  besides  the  na- 
tural benefits  of  rains  and  atmospheric  influences ; 
still,  when  oak  woods  have  had  their  time,  oak  will 
grow  no  more  in  the  same  soil,  at  least  thriftily, 
and  without  changing  its  constituents.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  virgin  soils  produce  spontaneously 
first  the  noblest  among  the  forest  trees,  afterwards 
an  inferior  sort,  till  nothing  but  cedars  or  resinous 
plants  will  cover  the  once  rich,  now  worn  out  soil. 

I  am  often  asked  why  do  the  apple  trees  bear 
no  longer  around  here  '.'  or,  when  they  yield  a 
scanty  crop,  why  is  the  fruit  so  wormy,  so  poor, 
that  it  is  hardly  fitted  for  the  market  ?  The  reply 
is  very  easy.  The  soils  have  worn  out,  not  only 
|  by  fifty  or  more  crops  of  apples,  but  also  by  the 

l  t88,  clover,  and  other  unmanured  crops,  by  all 
which,  the  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  the  once 
;  abounding  potashes  of  the  old  forests,  have  been 
carried  to  market  without  any  restitution  to  the 
generous  soil.  So  much  for  the  growth  of  the  trees 
and  their  bearing.  Now,  when  it  happens  that  by 
a  long  interval  of  rest  the  tree.*  have  regained  some 


strength  by  the  natural  influences  of  the  air,  rain 
and  snow,  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  they  soon  bios 
som  and  yield  another  crop  of  fruit ;  but  the  soil 
has  been  so  long  in  grass  and  so  long  neglected 
that  worms,  bugs,  and  a  legion  of  insects  have  founc 
in  that  undisturbed  soil  a  permanent  home  for  them 
selves  and  their  generations ;  and  no  sooner  is  a 
fruit  set  than  they  are  at  work  by  hundreds  to  sting 
and  deform  it 

A  fruit  orchard  requires  higher  cultivation  that 
any  other  crop,  because  it  is  cultivation  in  two  sto- 
ries, a  crop  below  aud  one  above.  All  that  seems 
so  very  plain  that  I  am  very  often  amazed  when  ] 
see  very  able  farmers,  who  would  laugh  at  the  idef 
of  getting  a  wheat  crop  in  a  long  neglected  soil 
without  any  manure  or  extra  labour,  look  at  theii 
apple  trees  as  if  they  were  exceptions  to  the  gene' 
ral  rule,  and  bound  to  bear,  no  matter  how  pool 
the  soil  may  be,  because  they  did  so  fifty  year: 
ago  ! 

There  is  truth  in  overfeeding  tress.  In  the  ver 
rich  and  virgin  soils  of  the  West,  where  the  tree 
are  so  luxuriant  in  their  rapid  growth,  severe  win 
ters  do  great  injury ;  we  all  know  the  results  o 
our  last  winters  in  those  rich  prairies ;  but  Iter 
there  is  little  danger  of  overfeeding.  Our  soil 
are  comparatively  poor,  and  we  are  better  protectei 
by  woods,  hills,  buildings,  &c.  Let  us  not  forge 
that  artificial  products  require  artificial  treatment 
Our  refined  fruit  trees  can  never  be  so  hardy  a 
the  virginal  wild  trees  of  the  species ;  neither  ca: 
they  succeed  in  soils  where  the  wild  tree  can  fin' 
supply  and  food  for  itself  and  its  coarse,  small  pro 
duct.  The  object  of  nature  is  to  perpetuate  th 
species  by  seed,  ours  to  reduce  the  seed  for  th 
benefit  of  the  pulp ;  what  is  only  an  accessory 
nature's  views  becomes  our  main  object.  Whe 
the  laws  of  vegetation  arc  introverted  iu  that  wa> 
our  utmost  skill  and  nurturing  is  required  to  kec 
up  those  artificial  creations.  They  can  bear  mat 
uring  and  feeding  better  than  forest  trees  woul 
do;  and,  if  we  do  not  inflate  and  swell  their  li ml 
with  too  much  ammonia  and  water,  if  we  use  tt 
constituents  required  for  wood-formation  chiefly, 
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potash,  phosphates,  lime,  &c,  there  will  be  litt 
danger  of  over-feeding  trees,  and  I  fear  that  for 
long  time  to  come,  the  reverse  will  mostly  be  tl 

case. 


For  "The  Fri.ml." 

"'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd.'r 

Diogenes  said  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  oi 
asking — How  he  might  order  himself  best? 
"  By  reproving  those  things  in  thyself  which  tin 
blamest  in  others."  If  this  were  happily  exer 
plified  iu  ourselves  and  in  our  families,  as  well 
by  our  particular  meetings,  it  would  afford  go< 
reason  to  cherish  a  hope  that  many  of  the  dif 
culties  by  which  we  arc  surrounded,  would  be  m 
terially  lessened ;  and  whatever  causes  of  hi 
drance  may  prevail  elsewhere,  the  advice  of  Di 
genes  may  be  well  applied  to  ourselves  and  to  o 
own  households. 

When  we  contemplate  the  present  position 
our  Society,  it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  th 
many  of  its  troubles  have  arisen  more  or  less  ) 
motely  from  some  of  the  diversities  of  its  hoi 
education  ;  for  there  are  few  subjects  of  equal  i' 
portance  in  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of  in< 
viduals  are  more  various.  As  evidences  against 
in  favour  of  any  system  which  may  have  be 
adopted,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  can  be  nx 
illustrative  than  to  examine  the  results. 

Thus  if  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughnl 
are  remarkable  in  their  endeavours  to  follow  1? 
path  which  had  been  trodden  by  their  parents  1(J 
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niinent  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Truth 
.nd  the  interests  of  our  religious  Society,  we  are 
ed  to  believe  the  parents  sought  Divine  guidance 
n  ordering  their  family  aright,  and  that  in  con- 
orniity  with  this  direction,  like  Abraham,  it  was 
heir  desire  "  to  command  their  children  and  their 
lousehold  after  them  ;"  for  any  who  wish  to  derive 
>enefit  from  such  examples,  it  would  be  right  to 
nquire  whether  (besides  the  government  usual 
vith  those  who  seek  to  abide  with  their  families 
n  the  "  Garden  enclosed")  any  thing  peculiar  was 
idopted  in  their  home  education.    In  reference  to 
uch  a  family,  this  inquiry  was  made,  and  two 
ssential  differences  from  customs  generally  preva- 
ent  are  said  to  have  been  adopted.    One  was,  that 
he  father  established  for  himself  a  rule,  never  to 
'lake  his  business  affairs  a  subject  of  discourse  in 
presence  of  his  children — insomuch  that  upon  oc- 
asion  of  once  departing  from  it,  he  felt  his  con- 
srn  so  great,  that  he  was  engaged  afterwards  to 
^quest  their  excuse  for  this  deviation  from  his 
^le.    The  second  difference  was  his  not  furnish- 
lg  them  with  money  for  spending  thoughtlessly. 
It  appears  proper  and  something  like  a  duty, 
^at  such  facts  should  be  recorded  for  the  informa- 
iion  as  well  as  encouragement  of  concerned  parents; 
(ad  I  may  mention  another  incident,  which  was 
immunicated  by  one  dear  to  the  young  person, 
iith  whom  it  occurred.    He  was  associated  during 
la  apprenticeship  with  two  other  lads  ;  they  pos- 
i  ssed  money  freely.    His  valued  parents  believed 
right  he  should  not  be  indulged  with  money  at 
.,s  will ;  which  prevented  his  yielding  to  his  in- 
|«ination  for  accepting  invitations  of  his  compa- 
ipns  to  accompany  them  in  their  resorts.  When 
I  came  to  a  bed  of  sickness  which  proved  to  be 
Is  bed  of  death,  he  mentioned  that  although  he 
Kd  thought  hard  of  it  at  the  time,  he  now  saw  its 
■ppriety,  expressing  his  thankfulness  for  this  res- 
Riot  ;  and  so  feelingly  was  he  sensible  upon  this 
mnt  that  amid  the  consolations  by  which  he  was 
■  ended,  he  made  an  affectionate  request  that  the 
■pie  course  should  be  pursued  with  his  younger 
Ijther.    This  is  not  understood  as  interfering 
kh  a  perfect  freedom  in  requesting  and  in  re 
Irving  parental  indulgences  upon  every  suitable 
p-asion  ;  thus  preserving  an  open  means  for  much 
■pctionate  intercourse  as  well  as  tender  counsel 
!  To  their  friends  it  is  believed  the  mode  of  life 
aopted  by  his  fellow  apprentices,  did  not  afford 
iisfaction.    Their  free  expenditure  of  money 
bjpily  did  not  withdraw  him  from  his  path  of 
jLy,  yet  the  danger  in  which  he  was  involved 
fin  the  mistaken  liberalities  obtained  by  them, 
a-well  as  the  dangers  in  which  other  young  per 
'  §c.s,  children  of  parents  solicitous  for  their  best 
'Wrests,  have  been  and  are  entangled  by  gratifi- 
'idons  of  this  character  bestowed  upon  their  ac 
^intance,  present  forcible  appeals  to  all  of  us 
mm  have  supervision  of  children  that  we  reflect 
Wff  seriously  upon  its  propriety  before  lessening 
fc»ny  degree  the  protective  enclosures  which  con- 
;  ^Ciied  parents  or  guardians  are  conscientiously 
'  ineavouring  to  place  around  their  own  children 
,  Inthc  orphans  destitute  of  other  protectors  en- 
listed to  their  care  and  oversight. 
'!  lliird  month,  1858. 


Little  Things. — Xo.  1. 

LITTLE  DUTIES. 


Selected. 


'wYVhether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
Ibj  o  all  to  the  glory  of  God.:' — 1  Cor.  x.  31. 

'  nder  this  head  I  would  wish  to  enforce,  not 
W;ly  the  doing  of  little  duties,  but  the  doing  of 
■mi:  little  things  as  duties  ;  for  many  of  them  are 
'liime,  and  seem  trifling,  and  therefore  require 


all  the  more  that  they  be  performed  under  a  sense 
of  duty.  It  does  indeed  require  no  small  share  of 
energy  to  perform  little  duties  regularly ;  they 
seem  so  small,  that  we  think  omitting  them  this 
once  can  signify  little ;  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  summon  up  our  energy  for  such  a  trifle,  and  so 
by  degrees  self-indulgence  prevails ;  and  when  once 
little  duties  are  neglected,  discomfort  and  discon- 
tent invariably  follow.  The  acquiring  habits  of 
method,  order,  and  punctuality,  can  scarcely  be 
classed  among  little  duties,  for  these  habits  are  re- 
quired on  every  occasion  of  life,  the  great  and  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  small  and  insignificant ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  irksomeness  and 
worry  sometimes  attendant  on  "  little  duties," 
would  be  lessened  or  removed,  were  they  perform- 
ed punctually  and  methodically,  all  things  kept  in 
their  proper  place,  and  all  things  done  at  the  pro- 
per time. 

The  first  little  duty  I  would  mention,  is  one  on 
which  so  many  of  the  others  depend,  that  on  that 
account  alone  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  a 
strong  claim, — I  mean  early  rising  ;*  and  a  diffi- 
cult and  most  disagreeable  duty  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be.  Who  does  not  know  how  rea- 
dily excuses  are  listened  to  in  the  morning  on  this 
subject?  Who  has  not  suffered  from  want  of  cour- 
age and  resolution  in  this  matter  ?  Who  has  not 
felt  the  intense  pleasure  of  ascertaining  that  it  is 
really  too  early  to  rise  yet  ?  I  doubt  if  any  grown 
up  person  likes  early  rising ;  they  may,  and  do 
like  being  up,  having  the  bright,  quiet  morning- 
hours  all  undisturbed  to  themselves,  and  they  may 
feel  this  to  be  woll  worth  the  struggle  of  rising,  but 
a  struggle  it  is,  and  iu  most  cases  a  daily  one.  But 
there  are  times  when  any  one  can  rise  early,  and 
without  much  difficulty, — on  going  a  journey  for 
instance,  or  taking  our  place  at  a  sick-bed,  or  even 
while  anxious  to  get  time  to  pursue  some  pleasant 
occupation  for  which  we  have  no  leisure  otherwise. 
"  When  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  is  true 
here ;  but  how  to  get  the  will,  is  the  difficulty,  I 
acknowledge,  and  even  when  habit  makes  it  easier, 
it  seldom,  I  suspect,  makes  it  pleasant.  We  must 
urge  it  on  ourselves  as  a  duty,  by  every  motive 
that  we  feel  influential ;  it  is  good  for  the  health, 
it  redeems  time  more  than  any  other  plan,  it  is  a 
daily  opportunity  of  self-denial,  and  it  promotes 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Besides,  is  secur- 
ing a  quiet  and  uninterrupted  time  for  meditation, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures  not  an  all-important 
reason  for  rising  early '{  for  by  this  means  we  not 
only  benefit  our  souls,  by  seeking  our  daily- needed 
supply  of  grace  and  strength,  but  we  are  striving 
against  those  foes  of  the  soul,  sloth  and  self-indul- 
gence. 

The  duties  that  generally  devolve  on  women, 
who  are  their  own  housekeepers,  are  among  the 
little  duties  that  it  may  be  expected  I  should 
refer  to  here ;  but  as  these  must  vary  in  differ- 
ent households,  all  I  can  say  of  them  is  to  en- 
force the  necessity  of  their  being  performed  with 
punctuality  and  method,  and  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible.  There  should  be  a  fixed  time  for  these 
domestic  duties — all  orders  to  servants  should  be 
given  at  that  time,  and  by  a  little  foresight  and 
method  in  planning,  the  little  wants  and  cares  of 
the  day  may  be  anticipated  and  provided  for,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  household  set  a-going  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  those  can  believe  who  work 
without  a  plan,  and  leave  each  want  to  be  supplied 
when  it  occurs.  Method  and  order  generally  go 
together,  and  in  little  duties  both  are  indispensa- 
ble; for  where  the  latter  only  prevails,  there  is 
often  a  worrying,  fidgetty  way  of  being  perpetually 


Wc  do  not  mean  ruing  before  day-light. 


engaged  in  looking  after  servants'  work,  or  putting 
the  room  in  order,  or  interrupting  others  by  doing 
things  at  wrong  times  ;  but  where  there  is  method 
and  punctuality,  the  plan  for  the  day  is  laid,  and 
all  little  duties  got  over  at  their  own  time.  It  re- 
quires a  little  energy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  doing 
things  at  the  right  time,  by  resolutely  laying  aside 
whatever  we  are  engaged  in,  and  actively  getting 
through  little,  it  may  be  irksome  duties;  but  if  any 
one  doubts  its  being  a  duty  to  do  so,  let  them  spend 
a  short  time  in  a  house  where  this  is  not  attended 
to,  and  see  if  the  discomfort  there  produced  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  how  essential  attention  to  these 
little  duties  is. 

Punctuality  is  one  of  the  duties  most  frequently 
neglected  by  our  sex — by  this  I  mean  minute  punc- 
tuality ;  for  w;hether  it  be  that  railway  travelling 
has  taught  ladies  the  necessity  of  being  in  time  or 
not,  I  do  not  think  that  in  greater  matters,  such 
as  going  a  journey,  we  are  unpunctual.  It  is  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  occasions  that  we  are  apt  to 
fail,  just  to  be  a  little  too  late  at  meals — not  quite 
ready  when  it  is  time  to  go  out — just  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  behind  our  engagement,  and  so  on ;  and 
because  it  is  so  small  a  matter,  we  forget  that  its 
constant  recurrence  makes  it  most  annoying  to 
others.  One  great  cause  of  this  fault  is  (with  men 
as  well  as  women)  the  eagerness  to  finish  some- 
thing we  are  about,  the  unwillingness  to  lay  aside 
some  favourite  occupation ;  and  another  is,  a  saun- 
tering way  of  getting  ready,  an  idle  way  of  put- 
ting off  our  time  ;  for  it  is  almost  always  the  idle 
who  are  unpunctual.  Connected  with  this  duty  of 
punctuality,  is  the  still  rarer  habit  of  never  pro- 
crastinating. I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  human 
being  who  stands  acquitted  on  this  point;  but  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  procrastination  as  one  of  our 
"  little  sins ;;'  so  here  I  shall  merely  urge  as  a 
duty,  the  resolute  striving  against  this  fault  in 
little  things.  Letters  to  answer,  a  small  account 
to  pay,  a  stitch  in  time,  a  trifling  service  to  be  ren- 
dered to  another, — who  is  not  apt  to  procrastinate 
in  these  things  ?  No  one  can  be  punctual  who 
does  not  struggle  against  this  foe.  *  *  There 
is  an  old  saying,  which  was  often  repeated  to  me 
in  my  youth,  "  Can  do  is  easily  carried  about  with 
you."  And  really  I  think  it  amounts  to  a  duty  in 
woman  to  attend  to  this  saying,  for  we  hardly  ever 
learn  to  do  any  thing  that  we  do  not  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  at  some  time  or  other.  Some  persons 
are  naturally  more  neat-handed  and  notable  than 
others;  but  every  woman  should  endeavour  to 
learn  all  she  can  of  the  little  arts  that  make  life 
comfortable,  and,  above  all,  of  whatever  can  make 
her  useful  in  a  sick-room.  No  doubt  the  same 
qualities  of  order,  and  good  management,  will  show 
themselves  in  every  department  of  duty;  and  much 
may  be  gained  by  observation,  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  from  whatever  source.  There  are  some 
people  who  never  go  from  home  without  bringing 
back  some  useful  hint  in  housekeeping,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  room,  the  order  of  the  table,  or  it 
may  be,  the  planning  and  planting  of  the  flower- 
garden.  These  are  the  persons  who  learn  the  best 
way  of  doing  every  thing ;  their  homes  may  be 
known  by  the  air  of  comfort  they  contrive  to  give 
by  attention  to  little  things,  not  merely  by  tidi- 
ness, but  by  tasteful  arrangement,  *  *  *  and 
trifling  as  some  may  think  it,  I  uphold  it  as  one  of 
our  little  duties  to  make  our  Jwmes  not  only  as 
comfortable,  but  as  pretty  and  pleasing  as  possible. 
There  are  some  people  who  pay  no  heed  to  nice- 
ties of  this  kind,  either  esteeming  them  beneath 
their  care,  or  not  having  taste  enough  to  feel  the 
want  of  them.  Their  rooms  have  a  blank,  un- 
comfortable, uninhabited  look  ;  their  personal  at- 
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tire  is  always  unlike  other  people's,  they  never 
seem  to  notice  any  improved  way  of  managing 
little  matters,  or  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing and  practising  it ;  and  it  is  ten  chances  to  one 
that  by  beginning  with  despising  taste  and  neat- 
ness, they  end  by  neglecting  comfort  and  tidiness. 

4fs  *  ^  ^ 

There  are  few  duties,  which  do  not  involve  self- 
denial  in  one  form  or  another ;  but  what  I  mean  now, 
is  self-denial  for  self-denial's  sake,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  character,  and  of  keeping  under 
self-indulgence,  sloth,  and  love  of  our  own  way.  *  * 
If  we  are  not  to  deny  ourselves  in  little  things,  what 
mean  the  frequent  exhortations  of  Scripture  to  this 
effect : — "  Take  up  your  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me."  "  Endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  little 
self-denials  in  comfort,  ease,  or  food,  have  the  good 
effect  of  making  us  less  dependent  on  these  things, 
less  selfish,  and  more  energetic  when  action  is  re- 
quired ;  while  a  conscientious  watch  kept  up  on 
the  subject  of  personal  expenditure,  will  convince 
most  of  us  how  much  we  stand  in  need  of  this 
duty.  There  is  often  a  restless  desire  to  buy  some- 
thing we  think  we  need,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we 
wish  for,  which,  if  habitually  indulged,  leads  to 
extravagance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  specious  forms 
of  self-pleasing.  *  *  Another  exercise  of  self- 
denial  that  may  be  mentioned,  is,  not  uttering  a 
sharp  retort,  however  witty  or  well-deserved  it  may 
be,  and  this  helps  us  more  to  attain  to  a  mild  and 
christian  spirit,  than  almost  any  exercise  of  gentle- 
ness I  know.  This  last  piece  of  self-denial  leads 
to  another,  and,  alas,  much  neglected  little  duty, 
— I  mean  forbearance. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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CORRECTION. 
In  the  last  obituary  notice  on  the  last  column 
of  our  twenty-eighth  number,  instead  of  the  con- 
eluding  words  "  will  give  her  at  that  day,"  it  should 
read, — shall  give  unto  all  them  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing. 


It  is  our  rule  not  to  publish  obituary  notices  of 
children,  unless  there  are  some  extraordinary  cir- 
oumatancea  to  make  it  desirable.  This  rule  has  been 
inadvertently  departed  from,  in  one  or  two  instances 
lately,  hut  it  is  our  wish  to  have  it  observed,  and 
we  therefore  withhold  the  notice  sent  from  Ohio. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  Gth. 

Heavy  •<. .Ir-s  Mini  considerable  lulls  of  snow  Imd  been 
experienced  in  England,  causing  miicli  delay  in  the  mail 
packet  service,  aud  on  various  lines  of  railway.  Dr. 
Livingstone  ami  liis  companions  in  the  African  Exploring 
Expedition,  were  on  board  the  steamer  l'ear,  in  the  river 
Mi  >  v.  w  In  nee  they  were  expected  to  sail  for  Africa  on 
the  «;tli  inst.  They  were  provided  with  a  steamer  of 
light  draught,  constructed  expressly  for  the  service, 
which  will  be  carried  out  on  the  deck  of  the  Pear,  and 
which,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  employed  in  ascending 
the  river  Zambesi,  from  its  mouth. 

The  members  of  Parliament,  who  hud  accepted  office 
uiiiler  Lord  Derby,  were  being  re-elected  to  their  seats, 
nnd  generally  without  opposition.  In  their  addresses  to 
their  constituents,  they  threw  but  little  light  upon  the 
policy  of  the  new  ministry.  A  committee  had  hecn 
formed  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  op- 
position throughout  the  country  to  any  attempt  which 
might  be  made  to  niter  the  laws  in  regard  to  conspiracy. 

I'atliamenl  assembled  on  the  1st  inst.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  some  formalities  an  adjournment  was 
carried.    On  the  2d,  Lord  Derby  read  a  speech  in  the 


nouse  of  Lords.  It  contained  no  points  of  special  inte- 
rest. He  had  no  doubt  of  the  early  and  entire  success 
of  the  British  arms  in  India,  and  when  the  mutiny  is 
fully  suppressed,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  pacify  aud  tranquilize  that  unhappy  country.  Though 
condemning  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  war,  Lord  Derby 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  results,  now  that  Canton 
had  fallen.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  to  make  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace,  so  that  commerce  may  be  re-established.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Radcliffe  has  resigned  his  ambassadorship 
to  Turkey. 

The  news  from  India  continues  favourable  for  the 
English.  The  rebels  had  been  defeated  at  Bada.  The 
insurgents  at  Lucknow  were  said  to  be  losing  heart. 
Civil  power  had  been  restored  at  Delhi.  Large  reinforce- 
ments of  European  troops  were,  however,  still  required. 

The  London  money  market  continued  very  quiet  and 
easy,  but  the  Bank  of  England  'had  made  no  alteration 
in  its  rates.  In  the  Stock  Exchange,  loans  were  obtain- 
able at  2  per  cent.  Consols,  96§  a  96J.  The  stock  of 
cotton  at  Liverpool  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  reduced  to  181,220  bales,  including  only 
84,250  American.  Prices  had  advanced  about  ^d.  Sales 
of  the  week,  35,750  bales.  At  Manchester,  the  manu- 
facturers were  firm  in  their  demands.  A  further  advance 
in  yarns  is  reported.  Flour  and  wheat  were  very  dull 
in  the  Liverpool  market ;  corn  was  in  better'demand. 

Generals  Ohangarnier  and  Bedeau  have  been  autho- 
rized to  return  to  France.  The  former  declines  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege.  No  date  has  been  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  condemned  conspirators.  A  rumour 
was  current  in  Paris,  that  the  Empress  was  exerting  her- 
self on  their  behalf.  A  conspiracy  having  extensive 
ramifications,  has  been  recently  discovered.  Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons  have  in  consequence  been 
made  in  several  of  the  departments.  The  Bank  of 
France  returns,  about  to  be  published,  were  expected  to 
show  a  gain  in  specie  of  about  25  millions  of  francs. 

An  official  list  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  earth- 
quake at  Naples  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth  mouth,  shows 
the  total  number  of  deaths  to  have  been  9350,  and  the 
number  of  wounded,  1350.  At  Moutemurre  alone,  about 
5000  persons  perished. 

The  Hamburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Post,  writ- 
ing in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  State  duties  on  the  Elbe,  says  that  the 
United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  was  making  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the 
paj'ment  of  the  duties  on  the  expiration  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Hanover  in  Sixth  month  next. 

It  was  rumoured  at  Constantinople  that  the  negotia- 
tions between  England  and  Turkey  in  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Perim,  had  closed  by  an  accept- 
ance of  indemnity  by  the  Ottoman  government.  A  fire 
at  Constantinople  had  burnt  three  hundred  houses.  The 
palace  of  the  Governor  of  Adrianople  had  also  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

AUSTRALIA. — Intelligence  from  Sydney,  to  First  mo. 
13th,  and  from  .Melbourne,  to  the  1  Gth.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  gold,  for  the  year  1857.  amounted  to  2,757,047 
ounces.  The  harvest  was  progressing  favourably,  and 
promised  to  be  abundant.  The  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  was  dissolved  oil  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  and 
preparations  for  a  new  election  were  in  progress.  An 
education  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Victoria,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  One  of  its 
provisions  renders  the  instruction  of  children  compul- 
sory. 

MEXICO. — At  the  latest  dales,  the  country  was  still 
distracted  by  civil  strife.  The  Zuloaga  government 
which  has  the  countenance  nnd  support  of  the  priest- 
hood, remained  at  the  helm,  but  its  resources  were  be- 
lieved to  be  scanty,  and  its  early  fall  inevitable. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — A  memorial  has  been 
received  from  the  Mormon  Legislature  of  Utah, complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  0.  S.  government  in  its  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  territory.  The  paper  is  bold 
and  defiant  in  its  tone.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  authorising  the  employment  of  live  re- 
giments of  volunteers,  to  aid  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
ances in  Utah,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  kc. 
The  Senate  is  expected  to  sanction  the  measure.  The 
question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  has  continued  the  subject  of  earnest 
debate  ;  participated  in  by  many  members  on  both  sides. 
The  speeches  of  Senators  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  attracted 
much  attention  from  their  ability  nnd  impressiveness. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  Senator  Douglas,  who,  for 
■UN  time  previous,  had  been  nbsent  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, returned  to  his  place,  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  appeal  on  the  same  side. 

Aim  York. — Mortality  last  week,  464.    Natives  of  the 


United  States,  349.  Capital  continues  abundant,  whil 
trade  exhibits  but  few  symptoms  of  improvement. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  195.  The  whol 
number  of  scholars  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  las 
year,  was  57,521,  of  whom  29,650  were  boys,  and  27,87  I 
were  girls.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  955,  u 
whom  only  78  were  males.  The  expenses  of  the  ye? 
were  $484,625.  The  provision  is  still  inadequate  for  tbi 
schooling  of  all  who  wish  to  attend.  At  the  date  of  tb 
report,  3369  children  were  waiting  for  admission.  Tradj 
has  partially  revived,  and  the  Market  street  houses  aO 
said  to  be  doing  a  moderate  spring  business.  The  nun  | 
ber  of  unemployed  operatives  is  still  very  large. 

Ohio. — Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  have  passe 
a  bill  repealing  the  acts  of  the  last  Legislature  forth 
prevention  of  kidnapping  in  Ohio,  and  refusing  the  u  ' 
of  the  State  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  fugitive  slave  J 
The  number  of  common  school  districts  in  the  State, 
reported  to  be  8091 ;  scholars  enrolled,  602,347  ;  averaj 
attendance,  350,867  ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  18; 
873  ;  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  $1,770,976. 

Kansas  Election. — Calhoun,  the  President  of  the  Li 
compton  Constitutional  Convention,  has  made  up  1 
mind  to  reject  the  fraudulent  returns  from  Delawajj 
Crossing,  and  give  certificates  of  election  to  the  Frjj 
State  candidates.  He  regrets  that  this  decision  will  gi  I  j 
the  control  of  Kansas  to  a  party,  which  he  views  as  ir.  I 
mical  to  good  order  and  the  laws  of  the  Union. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  attend  the  Semi-annual  Examinil 
tion,  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Second-day  evening,  tlj 
5th  of  Fourth  month.  The  General  Committee  will  m«| 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th  of  tU 
same  month,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  o'clock,  ajj 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  o'clock,  the  Bail  | 
day.      -  David  Roberts,  Clerk.| 

Third  mo.  23d,  1858. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arri 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Second-da 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  tpj 
Visiting  Committee. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Frieifl 
for  the  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  wUJ 
held  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Fourth  month  2d,  1858,  si 
o'clock,  in  the  third  story  room  over  Friends'  Bo} 
store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'j 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  comme[l 
on  Second  day,  the  1 0th  of  Fifth  month.    Parents  i 
Guardians  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils, 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission! 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,p 
Joseph  Scatteugood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  st 
Philadelphia. 

Third  month  16lh,  1858. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associatioi 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  on  i 
street,  at  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  3 1  st  inst.  Tl 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  are  inv 
to  attend.  Nathan  Kite,  Cler 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1858. 
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Died,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1858,  ELtZAlfJ 
W.,  widow  of  the  late  Josiah  Tatuui ;  a  member 
Northern  District  Monthly  Mcetiug,  Philadelphia,  ii  1 
55th  year  of  her  age.    We  believe  that  this  dear  I'i 
may  be  numbered  nmong  the  upright  in  heart, 
loved  the  Truth  in  sincerity,  and  whose  daily  exc 
w  as.  that  she  might  be  found  walking  steadfastly  tin 
She  bore  her  sickness,  which  was  attended  with  | 
physical  distress,  with  much  quietness  and  rcsignn 
and  though  she  said  little  respecting  herself,  yet 
friend  visiting  her,  she  expressed  with  much  broken 
and  humility,  her  willingness  to  depart,  yet  desired 
the  work  of  preparation  might  be  fully  acci  tnpB 
and  that  she  might  be  preserved  in  patience,  to  wa 
Lord's  time,  and  to  abide  his  will ;  her  heart  seemei 
of  love  to  all,  and  of  gratitude  for  her  many  mercies 
for  the  providential  care  and  support  which  she  help 
had  been  extended  to  her  through  her  many  trial  J 
afflictions,  and  having  known  in  whom  she  believejw 
doubt  not,  she  has  been  permitted  to  join  the  just  (4 
generations  in  those  mansions  of  everlasting  rest"l 
pared  l>\  the  Redeemer,  for  his  obedient  followers 
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"Letters  Isthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

City  of  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1853. 
On  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  June,  I  left  Beirout 
on  my  return  home.  It  was  a  long  journey  of  six 
thousand  miles;  but  faith  and  joyful  anticipation 
had  an  influence  in  shortening  the  aspect  of  the 
distance.  There  were  many  vessels  in  the  bay; — 
the  larger  ones  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
*They  were  of  different  nations, — Austrian,  English, 
French  and  Sardinian.  I  saw  no  American  flag. 
It  is  but  recently  that  American  vessels  have  traded 
(here.  Among  the  vessels  was  the  French  steamer, 
the  Tancrede.  She  floated  proudly  among  the 
smaller  ones  around  her.  As  she  was  to  sail  im- 
mediately for  Alexandria,  I  took  passage  in  her. 

At  Beirout  I  parted  with  the  much  valued  and 
beloved  companions,  with  whom  I  had  travelled 
from  England.  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  Damascus; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Walcott  to  Constantinople.    I  went 
to  the  Tancrede  alone;  and  there  was  no  one  on 
:)oard  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.    There  were 
3assenger3  from  different  nations ;  but  there  was 
po  one  from  England  or  America,  with  whom  I 
■ould  recall  or  establish  some  community  of  thought 
md  feeling.    As  our  captain  gave  the  signal  for 
leparture,  I  looked  once  more  upon  the  city.  It 
•ose  gracefully  from  the  shores  ;  its  ranges  of  light- 
1  coloured  stone-houses  ascending  one  above  another, 
I  oterspersed  beyond  the  walls  with  its  flowering 
:  'ardens,  and  with  its  groves  of  orange  trees  and 
nulberries.    I  saw  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  for 
he  last  time. 

„ ,  The  sun  was  setting  when  the  steamer  left  the 
.  (.arbour.  In  the  evening  I  walked  the  deck.  The 
\  (ails  were  set.  The  stars  shone  brightly.  Around 
I  Is  was  the  great  desert  of  the  waters.  With  the 
4  jtars  and  the  wide  heavens  above,  and  the  vast 
"ackless  ocean  beneath,  and  with  no  one  with  whom 
could  converse,  I  felt  much  as  in  the  deserts  of 
j'inai.  My  heart  was  in  solitude ;  but  in  that 
Ireat  and  glorious  solitude  which  disrobes  itself  of 
klse  and  earthly  influences,  and  leaves  it  with 
|-uth,  with  contemplation,  and  with  God. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  site  of  the  ancient 
lity  of  Csesarea ; — the  work  of  Herod  the  Great, 
nee  so  celebrated  for  its  artificial  harbour,  and 
hich  has  a  connection  with  the  events  mentioned 
i  the  New  Testament.  This  city  wa3  about  fifty 
| lies  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  thirty-five  miles 
I  om  Joppa,  in  a  north  direction  from  the  latter 
ty.     St.  Paul  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Caesarea 


for  the  space  of  two  years.  It  was  in  Csesarea 
that  the  Apostle  made  his  eloquent  plea  before 
Felix ;  and  also  his  speech  before  Festus  and  king 
Agrippa.  Cornelius,  the  praying  and  almsgiving 
Centurion,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  re- 
sided here.  This  also  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
scenes  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day,  the  steamer  stopped 
at  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of  the  Scriptures ; — of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  a  former  letter.  We 
anchored  in  the  open  ocean.  Boats  from  the  city 
soon  came  out.  I  took  a  boat  and  went  on  shore; 
— the  boatmen,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  little 
in  the  distance,  carrying  the  boat  through  a  nar- 
row pass  in  the  boiling  and  dangerous  reef  of  rocks, 
which  encloses  the  old  harbour.  I  saw  once  more 
the  excellent  American  consul,  who  is  a  resident 
of  this  place,  and  is  one  of  the  reformed  Armenians, 
who  are  awakening  thought  and  spreading  truth 
in  these  regions.  I  was  enabled  also  to  make  some 
further  and  very  satisfactory  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  little  company  of  Americans,  to  whom  I 
have  formerly  referred,  who  are  settled  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jaffa,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  and 
benefit  of  the  Jews.  The  labours  of  this  small  but 
devoted  band,  who  pursue  their  work  of  benevo- 
lence on  principles  somewhat  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, are  known  to  the  christian  community. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  we  proceeded  again 
on  our  voyage.  This  is  the  third  French  vessel  in 
which  I  have  sailed  since  I  left  America ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  bear  a  favourable  testimony  in 
each  case  to  the  good  order  and  conduct  of  the 
and  the  kindness  which  I  personally  experi- 


enced. In  our  voyage  from  Beirout  to  Alexandria, 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  nothing  of  special 
interest  occurred.  I  had  access  to  books,  which 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  a  French  gentleman 
on  board.  The  crew,  with  that  vivacity  and  easi- 
ness to  be  amused,  which  are  characteristic  of 
Frenchmen,  contrived  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
time  with  the  feats  of  a  young  bear  which  had 
been  recently  caught  and  taken  on  board  from  the 
Lebanon  mountains.  The  bear  had  made  a  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  cat ;  and  once  a  day 
and  sometimes  oftener  they  were  let  loose  upon 
deck,  and  by  an  amicable  contest  of  attack  and 
flight,  of  pursuit  and  vigilant  retreat,  in  which  the 
cat's  activity  had  on  the  whole  quite  an  advantage 
over  the  violent  but  clumsy  movements  of  the  bear, 
they  beguiled  many  hours  of  the  thoughtless 
sailors. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  where  we  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth  of  June.  Slowly  the  vessel  made  its 
way  through  the  narrow,  winding  entrance  into  the 
magnificent  harbour.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that 
we  commenced  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  and  for 
the  deserts  of  Sinai.  I  have  said  in  a  former  let- 
ter what  I  had  to  say  of  that  city.  We  had  now, 
however,  a  new  form  of  experience.  Coming  from 
Syria,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  number  of  days 
in  quarantine.  A  state  of  quarantine,  though  ad- 
verse to  action,  is  generally  not  unfavourable  to 
silence  and  reflection.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  In  the  room  assigned  me,  I  had  the  com- 
pany of  a  travelling  merchant  from  South  America, 


and  a  monk  from  Palestine  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der. The  merchant  was  from  Colombia.  He  was  a 
well  disposed  man;  a  man  of  information;  and  made 
himself  entirely  agreeable.  The  monk  was  origin- 
ally from  France ; — from  some  small  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhone.  He  had  been  re- 
siding many  years  in  Palestine,  and  was  returning 
to  the  place  of  his  residence  in  early  life.  He  had 
with  him  a  Bible  in  the  Latin  vulgate  translation, 
which  he  read  almost  constantly.  It  was  pleasant 
to  converse  with  him.  He  manifested  no  asperity 
or  indifference  towards  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinions.  He  was  an  old  man,  very  gentle  in 
his  manners  ; — had  seen  much  of  men  and  things ; 
and  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

At  Alexandria  I  left  the  French  steamer,  which 
returned  in  a  few  days  to  Beirout,  on  its  way  to 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Abandoning  the  plan 
which  I  had  formed  of  again  visiting  France,  I  en- 
gaged a  passage  for  Liverpool  by  the  way  of  Malta, 
in  an  English  screw-steamer,  the  Glasgow.  This 
vessel  was  delayed  a  few  days  after  the  expiration 
of  our  quarantine,  which  enabled  me  to  revisit 
some  of  the  objects  and  places  in  the  city,  to  which 
I  have  formerly  referred.  I  found  that  even  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  had  made  changes  in  its 
appearance.  Additional  buildings  were  in  the  ra- 
pid course  of  erection.  The  beautiful  English 
church,  which  adorns  the  great  European  Square, 
was  far  advanced  towards  its  completion ;  and  I 
saw  many  signs  of  growth  and  prosperity,  which 
led  to  the  opinion  that  Alexandria  might  yet  re- 
cover, by  means  of  its  great  advantages  of  position, 
and  under  the  influence  of  renovated  rights  and 
institutions,  something  of  its  ancient  wealth  and 
importance. 

In  the  city  of  Alexandria  are  collected  together 
many  who  have  fled  from  the  political  convulsions 
and  revolutions  of  Europe.  In  banishment,  poverty, 
and  sorrow,  they  often  sink  into  the  grave,  leaving 
behind  them  orphan  children,  who  need  a  degree 
of  sympathy  and  care,  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  a  foreign  country,  and  under  great  dif- 
ferences of  religion.  But  I  found  on  this  renewed 
visit,  that  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  an  organized 
and  permanent  community  of  Catholics,  who  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  benevolence,  had  establish- 
ed themselves  here ;  and  had  become  the  adoptive 
mothers  of  many  of  these  orphans. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  visited  their  large 
Orphan  Asylum.  No  letters  of  introduction  were 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  admission.  Giving  a 
signal  at  the  gate  which  was  at  once  opened,  I  en- 
tered one  of  the  apartments  which  was  both  parlour 
and  library,  and  was  soon  introduced  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
She  exhibited  a  calm  propriety  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, which  indicated  intellectual  and  social  culture, 
as  well  as  the  quiet  and  self-controlling  influences 
of  religion.  When  I  told  her  that  I  was  from 
America,  she  showed  an  increased  interest,  the 
cause  of  which  I  did  not  at  first  understand.  She 
showed  me  over  the  establishment,  and  very  cheer- 
fully gave  much  information  in  relation  to  it.  At 
parting  she  informed  roc  that  she  had  two  sisters 
in  America,  who  like  herself  were  members  of  the 
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"  Sisters  of  Charity,"  and  although  they  resided 
at  New  Orleans,  far  distant  from  my  place  of  resi- 
dence, yet  the  tight  of  one  from  the  same  land 
gave  her  much  satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  her.  As  a  Protestant,  but  disposed 
to  rejoice  in  everything  which  is  good  under  what- 
ever name,  I  mention  these  incidents  with  satisfac- 
tion and  interest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grnbb. 

An  evidence  of  degeneracy  is  to  be  fouud  at 
times  in  the  numerous  vacant  places  which  were 
once  occupied  by  true  ministers  and  elders,  who, 
having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  required  by 
their  Lord,  have  been  gathered  away  from  the 
trials  of  time,  to  their  heavenly  mansions  of  rest. 
In  this  degeneracy,  some  may  be  prompted  to 
speak  to  the  people  without  the  divine  call,  and  the 
number  of  such  preachers  may  be  referred  to  by 
persons,  without  the  gift  of  discernment,  as  a  mark 
of  their  flourishing  state — the  bulk  of  words  and 
the  sound,  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  society.  "  But  what  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.  Is  not  my  word  like 
as  a  fire  ?  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?" 

In  S.  Grubb's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1824,  she  found 
a  discouraging  state  of  the  Society,  owing  to  the 
declension  from  the  life  of  Truth.    "  Our  minds 
are  much  affected  in  sympathy  with  the  state  of 
our  Society  in  this  land ;  for  although  there  are  a 
few  up  and  down,  who  feel  the  weight  of  things, 
we  think  that  fathers  and  mothers  aro  greatly 
wanting ;  the  number  being  lessened  within  a  few 
years,  and  the  dear  young  people  without  many 
examples  to  look  to.    It  is  however  a  day  of  pow- 
erful call  and  tender  visitation,  which  evinces  that 
yet  this  religious  Society  is  not  forsaken,  and  the 
meetings  have  closed  very  solemnly  in  this  general 
assembly."    "  There  are  many  precious  children 
in  this  nation,  whose  hearts  are  sometimes  tendered, 
but  how  applicable  is  the  language,  '  The  daughter 
of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in 
the  wilderness;'  and  how  many  young  men  there 
are,  who  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  some  of  these  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, who  acquaint  not  themselves  with  the  Shep- 
herd's voice,  and  who  arc  stumbling  upon  the  dark 
mountains.    But  our  painful  feelings  are  not  with- 
out accompanying  hope  that  it  is  a  time  of  renewed 
visitation  to  many  ;  and  sometimes  in  meetings  and 
families,  Truth  has  reigned  triumphantly,  to  the  ! 
praise  of  the  great  and  adorable  Name  of  the  long- 1 
suffering  Creator.    .My  sense  is,  that  if  there  be  not  ■ 
a  turning  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
the  prophets,  the  true  prophets,  will  be  dumb,  and  ' 
not  able  to  speak,  and  that  because  of  the  people 
continuing  to  join  themselves  to  idols.    And  the' 
Lord  will  yet  make  the  remnant  of  Jacob  as  a  dew  ' 
among  many  people,  and  a  remnant  it  will  indeed  be ; 
Mid  the  Lord  will  more  and  more  send  forth  his 
light  and  his  truth  in  this  island,  so  that  those  who 
-it  in  darkness,  shall  sec  a  great  light,  and  they! 
who  arc  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  will ' 
behold  the  springing  up  of  light;  and  in  their  be-' 
licvinir  in  the  light,  shall  they  sec  more  light,  and  j 
take  the  places  of  the  once  highly  favoured  and 
powerfully  visited  ones;  and  the  Lord  will  yet  be  j 
glorified  iu  Ireland." 

What  improvement  has  been  made  there  in  the  1 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  above  was 
written,  those  who  have  never  been  in  that  islaud, 
arc  unable  to  decide.  We  hope  there  is  a  remnant 
that  will  be  like  dew  to  the  vi-ited  children,  and  1 
through  dedication  be  enabled  to  nonrish  the  ten- ' 


der  plants.  But  the  description  written  in  1824  is 
very  applicable  to  all  other  portions  of  the  Society, 
both  as  regards  the  want  of  a  living  ministry,  and 
men  and  women  fitted  for  discerning  elders  in  the 
church.  In  that  year,  she  says,  there  was  no  mi- 
nister in  Cork,  nor  any  elder  among  the  men,  though 
a  very  large  meeting.  On  her  return  to  her  home 
at  Chelmsford,  she  writes  in  the  Eighth  month ; 
"  What  a  pity  that  the  want  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  those  powerfully  called  should  prevent  them 
from  being  chosen ;  yet  is  this  mournfully  and 
conspicuously  the  case ;  and  I  often  fear  it  will 
still  be  so,  because  I  see  the  hindering  things  still 
prevail,  and  many  are  overcome  of  evil,  instead  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good.  The  cup  of  life  is 
mingled  with  the  bitter,  as  well  as  the  sweet.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  should  be  ready  to  forget  that  this  is 
not  the  place  of  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims 
and  strangers  here  below,  and  ought  to  be  diligent 
in  seeking  another,  and  a  better  country  of  unin- 
terrupted bliss,  where  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  is  the  eternal  portion  of  those,  who,  having 
come  through  much  tribulation,  have  washed  their 
garments,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  Oh,  animating  consideration  !  Is  not 
this  worth  a  world  of  trials  and  a  fight  of  afflictions 
to  obtain  ?"  In  the  fight  of  affliction,  with  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  surrounded  from  various 
causes,  it  is  well  to  bring  these  truths  home  at  this 
day.  What  should  they  be,  into  what  temptations 
might  they  not  fall,  or  how  indifferent  might  they 
become  to  the  great  design  of  their  creation,  had 
they  no  trials  to  combat,  connected  with  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  These  call  into  action  the 
exercise  of  all  the  christian  virtues,  and  in  this 
exercise  there  is  a  growth  in  grace  from  stature  to 
stature,  and  finally  to  that  of  a  perfect  man  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  Here  is  experienced  redemption  from  the 
world,  and  sanctification  and  justification  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God,  in  deep  humility  before  Him. 

There  seemed  little  rest  for  this  devoted  servant, 
whose  example  should  lead  us  to  inquire  what  the 
Lord  would  have  us  to  do.  Second  month,  1825, 
she  says,  "  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  a  member  of 
Chelmsford  Meeting,  which  is  large  and  interesting; 
there  are  indeed  burdens  to  bear,  something  like 
standing  in  Jordan  with  the  weight  of  the  ark  upon 
the  shoulders,  until  the  people  pass  over.  Our  late 
visit  to  the  families  was  attended  with  relief;  the 
Lord  revealed  his  power  and  spirit  from  time  to 
time ;  so  that  the  authority  and  love  of  the  gospel 
made  its  own  way,  and  was  generally  in  some  degree 
of  dominion;  and  some  of  the  succecdino-  meetings 
have  been  highly  favoured,  the  contriting  influence 
of  Truth  spreading  and  prevailing  over  all.  We 
have  also  visited  many  meetings  in  this  country, 
in  all  which  I  think  we  may  say,  Ancient  Goodness 
was  near,  so  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  flowed 
to  the  people  like  a  living  stream.  It  would  now 
seem  as  if  I  hud  written  fine  things  with  respect  to 
our  getting  on,  but  oh  !  I  often  feel  left  to  a  sense 
of  my  oifffi  nothingness,  in  a  manner  more  humi- 
liating and  depressiui:  than  I  can  tell.  It  is  the 
Lord's  power  that  I  wish  to  magnify,  and  if  I  glory, 
it  is  in  my  infirmities."  She  appears,  about  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  to  have  felt  her  system  to  begin 
to  be  shaken,  probably  in  part  through  the  great 
exercise  she  passed  through  in  her  ministerial  la- 
bours which  begau  at  a  very  early  age.  Fourth 
month,  she  says,  "  I  can  remember  nervous  suffer- 
in.'  so  severe,  as  is  by  no  means  to  be  described. 
I  tried  hard  to  lean  on  t  lie  bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  was,  for  our  Bakes  a  man  of  sorrows,  once  in  a 
body  of  flesh,  and  through  bis  mercy,  I  did  obtain 


a  little  quiet;  but  how  transient,  how  momentary 
was  the  rest !  Ah  !  it  was  permitted  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  that  part  in  which  our  souls  groan,  be- 
ing in  bondage,  and  longing  to  be  delivered ;  not 
for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon." 

24th,  "  There  is  a  Bible  meeting  now  sitting  in 
Chelmsford ;  it  will  be  well  if  both  speakers  and 
hearers  all  mind  what  that  good  book  tells  them, 
and  then  they  will  not  be  of  those  who  say,  '  Lord, 
Lord,  open  to  us,  for  we  have  done  mighty  works 
in  thy  name,'  but  who,  for  want  of  conformity  to 
the  Divine  mind,  are  not  acknowledged  after  all, 
by  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory." 

Respecting  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1825,  she 
writes,  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
time  of  much  favour,  even  to  thanksgiving  audi 
praise.  I  was  often  put  in  mind  from  what  I  felt, j 
of  the  ancient  compassionate  and  moving  languagcj 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  respecting  his  people  for 
merly — '  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?  Is  he  a  plea 
sant  child  ?  for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I 
earnestly  remember  him  still ;  therefore  my  bowel 
are  troubled  for  him;  I  will  surely  have  mercj 
upon  him,  saith  the  Lord.'  There  were  two  visi 
to  the  men's  meeting,  during  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  what  is  singular,  I  was  present  at  each, 
the  first  instance,  dear  Martha  Smith,  of  Doncaste 
proposed  my  going  with  her,  and  the  second  was 
visit  that  I  had  to  pay  to  our  brethren  near  thei 
conclusion ;  both  tended  to  my  relief,  for  my  exer 
cise  was  great;  and  in  the  first  I  was  witness  to  th 
overflowing  cup  of  dear  M.  S.  in  an  extraordinar 
manner.  I  want  to  say  a  little  of  this  friend.  Sh 
was  about  five  years  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  whic 
she  described  in  a  Select  Meeting,  as  darknes 
blacker  than  that  of  midnight  ;  and  said  that  th 
dragon's  mouth  was  wide  open  to  swallow  her  u 
so  that  no  language  could  be  found  sufficiently  a} 
propriate  to  set  forth  the  distress  she  was  in  ;  a 
that  in  a  moment  the  light  broke  forth,  dispellin 
all  her  gloom,  and  she  could  sing  Alleluia  to  tl 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  her  great  and  might 
Deliverer.  I  have  been  with  M.  S.  sometimes,  c 
of  meeting  while  in  London,  when  she  was  also  li 
a  vessel  that  must  have  vent,  to  declare  of  tl 
Lord's  goodness  and  power,  and  to  invite  all 
partake  thereof.  Strange  as  it  might  seem  for  n 
to  go  twice  to  visit  our  brethren,  especially  as  I  w 
much  opened  and  enlarged  the  first  time,  I  cou 
not  rest  without  making  the  attempt  the  secoi 
time ;  and  indeed  it  was  quite  a  different  thi 
from  the  first,  for  it  was  speaking  to  those  who  h: 
been  witnesses  to  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  di 
ing  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  some  hundrc 
who  were  added  to  the  number  there  when  1  wc 
before.  Oh  !  it  was  a  solemn  time  indeed  :  the 
came  such  an  awful  silence  over  that  large  assei 
bly,  and  under  this  it  separated — praised  be  t 
Lord." 

"  The  most  desirable  state  of  mind  before  t 
Father  of  mercies  is,  that  of  true  contrition ; 
He  hath  said  through  his  prophet,  '1  dwell  in  t 
high  and  holy  place;  with  him  also  that  is  ol* 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  couti 
ones.'    Trials  we  must  have  in  this  world,  vl 
what  a  favour  it  is,  when  they  tend  to  unite 
more  closely  to  Him,  who  for  our  sakes  becamj 
man  of  sorrows,  and  was  acquainted  with  gn 
whose  life  exhibited  a  perfect  pattern  of  true  ho  I 
lity,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Fatll 
Surely  it  is  they  who  have  fellowship  with  Hiirfl 
suffering,  who  shall  reign  with  Him,  being  el 
joint  heirs  in  his  unspeakable  glory.    Oh  !  ad<  I 
ble  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  poor  unworthy  m  ; 
How  does  the  thought  of  such  infinite  love  melt  ir 
hearts  !" 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  Kalahari  Desert, 
The  space  from  the  Orange  Biver  in  the  south, 
lat.  29°,  to  Lake  Ngami  in  the  north,  and  from 
about  24 3  east  Ion.  to  near  the  west  coast,  has 
been  called  a  desert,  simply  because  it  contains  no 
running  water,  and  very  little  water  in  wells.  It 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation  and  inhabi- 
tants, for  it  is  covered  with  grass  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeping  plants ;  besides  which  there  are 
large  patches  of  bushes  and  even  trees.    It  is  re- 
markably flat,  but  intersected  in  different  parts  by 
the  beds  of  ancient  rivers ;  and  prodigious  herd 
of  certain  antelopes,  which  require  little  or  no 
water,  roam  over  the  trackless  plains.    The  in 
habitants,  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari,  prey  on  the 
game  and  ou  the  countless  rodeutia  and  small  spe 
cies  of  the  feline  race  which  subsist  on  these.  In 
general,  the  soil  is  light-coloured  soft  sand,  nearly 
pure  silica.    The  beds  of  the  ancient  rivers  con- 
tain much  alluvial  soil;  and  as  that  is  baked  hard 
by  the  burning  sun,  rain-water  stands  in  pools  in 
I  some  of  them  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  on  this  re- 
imarkable  region,  is  astonishing,  even  to  those  who 
I  are  familiar  with  India.    It  usually  rises  in  tufts 
with  bare  spaces  between,  or  the  intervals  are  oe 
;cupied  by  creeping  plants,  which,  having  their 
iroots  buried  far  beneath  the  soil,  feel  little  the  ef 
jfects  of  the  scorching  sun.    The  number  of  these 
iwhich  have  tuberous  roots,  is  very  great ;  and  their 
(structure  is  intended  to  supply  nutriment  and 
moisture,  when,  during  the  long  droughts,  they  can 
be  obtained  nowhere  else.    Here  we  can  have  an 
example  of  a  plant,  not  generally  tuber-bearing, 
becoming  so  under  circumstances  where  that  ap- 
pendage is  necessary  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  pre- 
erving  its  life ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  An- 
ola  to  a  species  of  grape-bearing  vine,  which  is  so 
urnished  for  the  same  purpose.    The  plant  to 
hich  I  at  present  refer,  is  one  of  the  cucurbitaceas, 
hich  bears  a  small,  scarlet-coloured,  eatable  cu- 
umber.    Another  plant,  named  Leroshira,  is  a 
lessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.    We  see 
mall  plant  with  linear  leaves,  and  a  stalk  not 
ieker  than  a  crow's  quill ;  on  digging  down  a  foot 
eighteen  inches  beneath,  we  come  to  a  tuber, 
n  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  young  child ;  when 
rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to  be  a  mass  of  cel- 
ar  tissue,  filled  with  fluid  much  like  that  in  a 
ung  turnip.    Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  the 
at  which  it  is  found,  it  is  generally  deliciously 
1  and  refreshing.    Another  kind,  named  Mokuri, 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  long- 
ntinued  heat  parches  the  soil.    This  plant  is  an 
rbaccous  creeper,  and  deposits  under  ground  a 
niV-r  of  tubers,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
spots  in  a  circle  a  yard  or  more,  horizontally, 
m  the  stem.    The  natives  strike  the  ground  on 
circumference  of  the  circle  with  stones,  till,  by 
aring  a  difference  of  soand,  they  knew  the  water- 
arinv  tuber  to  be  beneath.    They  then  dig  down 
oot  or  so,  and  find  it. 

But  thi;  most  surprising  plant  of  the  desert  is 
watermelon  (Cucumis  Caffer).    In  years  when 
re  than  the  usuul  quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast 
cts  of  the  country  are  literally  covered  with 
•se  melons;  this  was  the  case  annually  when  the 
of  rains  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
kerains  sent  trading  parties  every  year  to  the 
e.    It  happens  commonly  once  every  ten  or 
2n  years,  and  for  the  last  three  times  its  oc- 
rence  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinarily  wet 
son.    Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name, 
luding  man,  rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The 
jhant,  true  lord  of  the  forest,  revels  in  this  fruit, 
so  do  the  different  species  of  rhinoceros,  al- 
ugh  naturally  so  diverse  in  their  choice  of  pas- 


ture. The  various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them 
with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyenas,  jackalls,  and 
mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common 
blessing.  These  melons  are  not,  however,  all  of 
them  eatable  ;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  so  bitter 
that  the  whole  are  named  by  the  Boers  the  "  bitter 
watermelon."  The  natives  select  them  by  striking 
one  melon  after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  apply- 
ing the  tongue  to  the  gashes.  They  thus  readily 
distinguish  between  the  bitter  and  sweet.  The 
bitter  are  deleterious,  but  the  sweet  are  quite 
wholesome.  This  peculiarity  of  one  species  of 
plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits,  occurs 
also  in  a  red,  eatable  cucumber,  often  met  with  in 
the  country.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour  when  ripe.  Many  are  bitter 
others  quite  sweet.  Even  melons  in  a  garden  may 
be  made  bitter  by  a  few  bitter  melons  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country 
consist  of  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari.  The  former 
are  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  the  iatter  the  remnants  of  the 
first  emigration  of  Bechuanas.  The  Bushmen  live 
in  the  desert  from  choice,  the  Bakalahari  from 
compulsion,  and  both  possess  an  intense  love  of 
liberty.  The  Bushmen  are  exceptions  in  language, 
race,  habits,  and  appearance.  They  are  the  only 
real  nomades  in  the  country ;  they  never  cultivate 
the  soil,  nor  rear  any  domestic  animals  save 
wretched  dogs.  They  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  game,  that  they  follow  them 
in  their  migrations,  and  prey  upon  them  from  place 
to  place,  and  thus  prove  as  complete  a  check  upon 
their  inordinate  increase  as  the  other  carnivora. 
The  chief  subsistence  of  the  Bushmen  is  the  flesh 
of  game,  but  that  is  eked  out  by  what  the  women 
collect  of  roots  and  beans  and  fruits  of  the  desert. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  hot,  sandy  plains  of  the 
desert,  possess  generally  thin,  wiry  forms,  capable 
of  great  exertion  and  of  severe  privations.  Many 
are  of  low  stature,  though  not  dwarfish ;  the  speci- 
mens brought  to  England  have  been  selected,  like 
costermonger's  dogs,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
ugliness  ;  consequently,  English  ideas  of  the  whole 
tribe,  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  ug- 
liest specimens  of  the  English  were  exhibited  in 
Africa  as  characteristic  of  the  entire  British  na- 
tion.   That  they  are  like  baboons  is  in  some  degree 


true,  just  as  these  and  other  simiae  are  in  some 
points  frightfully  human. 

The  Bakalahari  are  traditionally  reported  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  possessed  enormous  herds  of  the  large- 
horned  cattle  mentioned  by  Bruce,  until  they  were 
despoiled  of  them  and  driven  into  the  desert  by  a 
fresh  migration  of  their  own  nation.  Living  ever 
since  on  the  same  plains  with  the  Bushmen,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences  of  climate,  enduring 
the  same  thirst,  and  subsisting  on  similar  food  for 
centuries,  they  seem  to  supply  a  standing  proof 
that  locality  is  not  always  sufficient  of  itself  to 
account  for  difference  in  races.  The  Bakalahari 
retain  in  undying  vigour  the  Bechuana  love  for 
agriculture  and  domestic  animals.  They  hoe  their 
gardens  annually,  though  often  all  they  can  hope 
for  is  a  supply  of  melons  and  pumpkins.  And  they 
carefully  rear  small  herds  of  goats,  though  I  have 
seen  them  lift  water  for  them  out  of  small  wells 
with  a  bit  of  ostrich  egg-shell,  or  by  spoonfuls. 
They  generally  attach  themselves  to  influential 
men  in  the  different  Bechuana  tribes,  living  adja- 
cent to  their  desert  home,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  spears,  knives,  tobacco  and  dogs,  in  ex- 
change for  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  may  kill. 


(These  are  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  jack- 
alls,  and  several  small  Carnivora  of  the  feline  spe- 
cies, the  ocelot,  lynx,  &0.,  as  well  as  several  varie- 
ties of  the  antelope.)    They  are  a  timid  race,  and 
in  bodily  developement  often  resemble  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia.    Their   children's  eyes  lack 
lustre.    I  never  saw  them  at  play.    *    *  The 
dread  of  visits  from  Bechuanas  of  strange  tribes 
causes  the  Bakalahari  to  choose  their  residences 
far  from  water ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  hide 
their  supplies  by  filling  the  pits  with  sand  and 
making  a  fire  over  the  spot.    When  they  wish  to 
draw  water  for  use,  the  women  come  with  twenty 
or  thirty  of  their  water-vessels  in  a  bag  or  net  on 
their  backs.    These  water-vessels  consist  of  ostrich 
egg-shells,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  each,  such  as 
would  admit  one's  finger.    The  women  tie  a  bunch 
of  grass  to  one  end  of  a  reed  about  two  feet  long, 
and  insert  it  into  a  hole  dug  as  deep  as  the  arm 
will  reach;  then  ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly 
round  it.    Applying  the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of 
the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass  beneath, 
in  which  the  water  collects,  and  in  a  short  time 
rises  into  the  mouth.    An  egg-shell  is  placed  on  the 
ground  alongside  the  reed,  some  inches  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sucker.    A  straw  guides  the  water 
into  the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthful 
after  mouthful  from  below.    The  water  is  made  to 
pass  along  the  outside,  not  through  the  straw.  If 
any  one  will  attempt  to  squirt  water  into  a  bottle 
placed  some  distance  below  his  mouth,  he  will  soon 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  Bushwoman's  contri- 
vance for  giving  the  stream  direction  by  means  of 
a  straw.    The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus  passed 
through  the  woman's  mouth  as  a  pump,  and,  when 
taken  home,  is  carefully  buried.    I  have  come  into 
villages  where,  had  we  acted  a  domineering  part, 
and  rummaged  every  hut,  we  should  have  found 
nothing ;  but  by  sitting  down  quietly  and  waiting 
with  patience  until  the  villagers  were  led  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  us,  a  woman  would  bring 
out  a  shellful  of  the  precious  fluid  from  I  know  not 
where. 

The  so-called  desert,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by 
no  means  a  useless  tract  of  country.  Besides  sup- 
porting multitudes  of  both  small  and  large  animals, 
it  sends  something  to  the  market  of  the  world,  and 
has  proved  a  refuge  to  many  a  fugitive  tribe — to 
the  Bakalahari  first,  and  to  the  other  Bechuanas 
in  turn — as  their  lands  were  overrun  by  the  tribe 
of  true  Caffres,  called  Matebele. — Livingstone's 
ResearcJies  in  Africa. 


The  True  Christian. — The  christian  is  a  man, 
and  more ;  an  earthly  saint,  an  angel  clothed  in 
flesh,  the  only  lawful  image  of  his  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer;  the  abstract  of  God's  church  on  earth;  a 
model  of  heaven,  made  up  in  clay ;  the  living  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  his  disposition,  it  hath  in  it  as  much  of  hea- 
ven as  his  earth  may  make  room  for. 

He  were  not  a  man,  if  he  were  quite  free  from 
corrupt  affections ;  but  these  he  masters,  and  keeps 
in  with  a  strait  hand,  and  if  at  any  time  they  grow 
testy  and  headstrong,  he  breaks  them  with  a  severe 
discipline,  and  will  rather  punish  himself  than  not 
tame  them.  He  checks  his  appetite  with  discreet, 
but  strong  denials,  and  forbears  to  pamper  nature, 
lest  it  grows  wanton  and  impetuous.  He  walks  on 
earth,  but  converses  in  heaven,  having  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  invisible  world,  and  enjoying  a  sweet  com- 
munion with  God  his  Saviour.  While  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  sits  in  darkness,  he  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tual light;  the  heaven  of  darkness  is  opened  to 
none  but  him ;  thither  his  eye  pierceth,  and  beholds 
those  beams  of  inaccessible  glory  which  shine  in  no 
face  but  his. 
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He  is  holily  temperate  in  the  use  of  all  God's 
blessings,  as  knowing  by  whom  they  are  given,  and 
to  what  end;  neither  dares  either  to  mislay  them, 
or  to  mis-spend  them  lavishly,  as  duly  weighing 
upon  what  terms  he  receives  them,  and  fore-expect- 
ing an  account.  Such  a  baud  doth  he  carry  upon 
his  pleasures  and  delights,  that  they  run  not  away 
with  him.  He  knows  how  to  slacken  the  reins 
without  a  debauched  kind  of  dissoluteness,  and  how 
to  straiten  them  without  a  sullen  rigour. — Hall. 

The  Friend." 


For 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 
ELIZABETH  ASHBRIDGE. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  year  1737,  and  Eliza- 
beth Sullivan,  remembering  her  uncle  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania provinces,  felt  a  desire  to  visit  him  and 
his  family.  Her  husband  consented,  and  taking 
a  certificate  of  her  membership  in  the  Church  of 
England,  she  started  on  horseback,  her  husband 
accompanying  her  over  to  the  main  land.  In  her 
passage  through  Jersey,  she  fell  from  her  horse, 
and,  being  unable  to  travel  for  several  days,  was 
very  kindly  cared  for  by  a  Dutchman  and  his  wife, 
who  would  receive  no  recompense  for  their  atten- 
tion, but  who,  on  parting,  urged  her  if  she  ever 
came  that  way  again,  to  call  and  lodge  with  them. 

On  her  way  she  learned  that  her  relations  were 
Quakers,  and  her  aunt  a  minister  among  them. 
Being  very  much  prejudiced  against  Friends,  and 
scarcely  deeming  them  christians,  she  felt  almost 
disposed  to  turn  back,  looking  for  little  comfort 
from  the  visit.    She  went  from  Trenton  to  Phila- 
delphia by  water,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on 
horseback.    She  found  her  uncle  dead,  and  his 
widow  married  again,  but  she  was  treated  by  her 
and  her  husband  with  great  kindness.    Soon  after 
her  arrival,  seeing  a  book  lying  on  a  table,  she  took 
it  up.    Her  aunt  observing  her,  said,  "Cousin 
that  is  a  Quaker's  book."    Elizabeth  wondering 
what  the  Quakers  could  write  about,  opened  it.  She 
I, ;ul  heard  they  denied  the  Scriptures,  and  had  no 
other  Bible  than  George  Fox's  journal,  and  denied 
the  ordinances.    She  read,  and  was  soon  melted 
to  tears.    In  order  that  she  might  not  be  seen,  she 
took  the  book  to  the  garden,  and  read  the  piece 
she  first  commenced  on,  before  her  return.  As  deep 
answers  to  deep,  so  the  experience  laid  down  in 
the  book,  did  to  that  of  her  own  heart.    She  often 
was  obliged  to  pause  in  reading,  to  give  vent  to 
her  tears.    In  the  fulness  of  feeling,  she  involun 
tarily  exclaimed,  "My  God!  must  I,  if  ever  ] 
conic  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  Truth,  be  of  this 
man  s  opinion,  who  has  sought  thee  as  1  have  done? 
Must  1  join  this  people,  to  whom  a  few  hours  ago 
I  preferred  the  papists  ?    0  thou  God  of  my  sal- 
vation, and  of  my  life,  who  hath  abundantly  mani- 
fested i by  long-sulToring  and  tender  mercy,  in  re- 
deeming me  as  from  the  lowest  hell,  a  monument 
of  thy  grace  !    Lord,  my  soul  beseeches  thee  to  di- 
rect me  in  the  right  way,  and  keep  ine  front  error  j 
so  will  I  perform  my  covenant,  and  think  nothing 
too  near  to  part  with,  for  thy  Name's  sake.  If 
these  things  bu  so,  0  happy  people,  thus  beloved 
of  God." 

She  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  in  the  cogita- 
tious  of  her  heart,  remembering  that  in  the  last 
day  there  should  some  ari.-c,  who  should  deceive, 
if  possible,  the  very  elect,  she  concluded  she  had 
got  amongst  them.  So  for  weeks  she  would  not 
touch  any  of  their  books.  The  next  day  alter  her 
arrival  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  far  fron 
any  Episcopal  place  of  worship,  she  went  to  meet 


ing  with  the  family.  As  they  sat  in  silence,  she 
thought  the  company  assembled  looked  like  fools, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to 
have  staid  at  home  and  read  their  Bibles.  She 
became  very  drowsy,  and,  whilst  asleep,  had  nearly 
fallen  over. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  an  afternoon  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  that  eminent  minister  of  the 
gospel,  William  Hammonds  was  present.  Her 
mind  was  prejudiced  against  him,  but  soon  after 
he  commenced  speaking,  she  was  humbled.  He 
preached  the  gospel  with  such  power  and  authority, 
that  she  could  but  confess  it  was  truth.  In  the 
morning,  she  had  been  disputing  with  her  uncle 
respecting  water  baptism,  and  William  Hammond, 
treating  on  the  same  subject,  removed  all  her 
scruples  against  Friends'  views.  Still  she  did  not 
deem  his  communication  of  that  subject  to  have 
been  in  the  opening  of  Divine  revelation,  but  sup- 
posed her  uncle  and  aunt  had  told  him  of  their 
conversation  with  her.  They  however  cleared  them- 
selves of  the  charge,  for  they  had  not  seen  him,  till 
he  came  into  the  meeting. 

After  ascertaining  that  he  had  not  spoken  from 
hearsay,  she  says,  "  I  then  viewed  him  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  me,  and,  laying  aside  my  preju- 
dices, opened  my  heart  to  receive  the  Truth  ;  the 
beauty  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  with  the  glory 
of  those  who  continue  faithful  to  it.  I  had  also 
revealed  to  me,  the  emptiness  of  all  shadows  and 
types,  which,  though  proper  in  their  day,  were  now, 
by  the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  God,  at  an  end,  and 
everlasting  righteousness,  which  is  a  work  in  the 
heart,  was  to  be  established  in  the  room  thereof. 

was  permitted  to  see  that  all  I  had  gone  through, 
was  to  prepare  me  for  this  day;  and  that  the  time 
was  near,  when  it  would  be  required  of  me  to  go 
and  declare  to  others  what  the  God  of  mercy  had 
done  for  my  soul ;  at  which  I  was  surprised,  and 
desired  to  be  excused,  lest  I  should  bring  disho- 
nour to  the  Truth,  and  cause  His  holy  name  to  be 
evil  spoken  of." 

She  kept  all  these  things  to  herself,  and  finding 
a  school,  engaged  therein,  and  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band, desiring  him  to  come  for  she  had  found  a 
place  also  for  him.  She  loved  to  go  to  meetings, 
aud  although  she  did  not  appear  like  a  Friend,  yet 
the  neighbours  began  to  call  her  a  Quaker,  and 
told  her  they  supposed  she  intended  to  be  a  fool, 
and  turn  preacher.  She  then  went  into  greater 
excess  in  her  apparel,  to  remove  the  impression 
from  others.  Before  her  husband  reached  her,  he 
was  told  she  had  turned  Quaker,  at  which  he 
stamped  in  anger,  and  declared,  "  I  had  rather 
have  heard  that  she  was  dead,  well  as  I  love  her ; 
for,  if  it  be  so,  all  my  comfort  is  gone."  It  was 
after  a  separation  of  four  months  that  they  met. 
Elizabeth  welcomed  hiin  with,  "  My  dear,  I  am 
glad  to  see  thee."  At  this  in  a  great  rage,  he  ex- 
claimed, "The  devil  thee  thee;  don't  thee  me." 
She,  by  mild  language  and  kindness,  somewhat 
quieted  him,  and  presented  him  to  her  relations ; 
but  when  alone,  he  told  her  he  perceived  that  her 
relations  had  made  a  Quaker  of  her.  She  denied 
their  having  done  so,  for  she  had  not  spoken  to 
them  of  the  condition  of  her  mind.  He  was  deter- 
mined she  should  not  continue  among  them,  and 
finding  a  place  where  he  could  get  a  school,  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  her  relatives,  he  engaged  it,  and 


ward  appearance  she  did  not  resemble  the  Quakers, 
yet  they  all  believed  her  one,  and  when  she  would 
involuntarily  sigh,  the  church-warden  would  say, 
"  There,  did  not  I  tell  you,  your  wife  was  a  Quaker, 
and  she  will  become  a  preacher?"    On  one  such 
occasion  her  husband  came  up  to  her,  and  said, 
"You  had  better  be  hanged  on  that  day."  In 
conformity  with  what  she  no  doubt  thought  wasl 
truth,  she  said  she  was  not  a  Quaker.    This,  on 
consideration,  seemed  like  denying  her  convictions, 
for  although  she  was  not  a  member,  yet  she  was 
satisfied  that  their  principles  were  the  Truth.  SheJ 
now,  for  three  months,  passed  through  a  season  ol 
spiritual  darkness  and  despair,  believing  that  shei 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.    Her  hus-| 
band,  finding  that  his  arguments,  abuse  and  revil 
ings  produced  no  effect,  went  to  the  Episcopal] 
priest  at  Chester  to  inquire  what  could  be  don(  |bi 
with  her.  He  advised  him  to  take  her  out  of  Penn  j 
sylvania,  to  some  place  where  there  were  no  Qua 
kers.    The  husband  cared  not  where  they  went,  s<  I 
she  could  be  restored  to  her  natural  life  and  mirth  I 
fulness,  and  Elizabeth  believing  that  all  hope  fo  I 
her  was  over,  made  no  opposition.    They  walkei  I 
fifteen  miles  to  Wilmington,  from  whence  thejU 
passed  by  water  to  Philadelphia.    Going  to  a  ta  iij 
vern  on  their  arrival,  her  husband  told  the  com 
pany  that  his  wife  having  become  a  Quaker,  b 


was  going  to  find  out  a  place  where  there  was  nom  m 


Hi 


: 


He  told  them  she  had  been  a  good  dancer,  bv 
now  he  could  get  her  neither  to  dance  nor  sinj 
One  of  the  company  then  said,  "  I'll  fetch  a  fiddl 
and  we'll  have  a  dance."  Elizabeth  felt  desiroi 
of  having  an  opportunity  of  confessing  the  Trutl 
and  although  very  much  afraid  of  her  husband 
temper,  resolved  not  to  comply  whatever  the  coi 
sequence  might  be.  He  took  her  hand,  and  sai 
"  Come,  my  dear,  shake  off  this  gloom,  and  let 
have  a  civil  dance ;  you  would,  now  and  then,  wb 
you  were  a  good  church-woman,  and  that's  bett  It 
than  a  stiff  Quaker."  She  desired  to  be  excuse 
and  though  she  feared  to  say  much,  yet  did  not  co 
form,  as  he  pulled  her  round  the  room.  The  m 
sician,  seeing  the  tears  flowing  from  her  eyes,  sai 
"  I'll  play  no  more  ;  let  your  wife  alone." 

A  person,  from  Freehold,  in  East  Jersey,  being 
the  room,  said,  "  I  see  your  wife's  a  Quaker;  t 
if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you  need  not  go  so  1| 
as  you  intend ;  come  and  live  with  us ;  we'll  soi 
cure  her  of  Quakerism,  and  we  want  a  schooling 
ter  and  schoolmistress  too."    This  proposition,! 
which  her  husband  acceded,  opened  the  way 
Elizabeth's  relief  from  her  sorest  troubles,  q 
felt  peace  for  having  borne  her  testimony  agai 
dancing,  and  whilst  tears  of  contrition  flowed,  i 
prayed,  "  Lord,  I  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  with 
thy  gracious  pardon,  I  am  miserable.    I  theref; 
fall  down  before  thy  throne,  imploring  mercy  I  i 
thy  right  hand.    O  Lord,  once  more,  I  bcsoi 
thee,  try  my  obedience,  and  then,  in  whatsoe 
thou  commandest,  I  will  obey  thee,  and  not  feaij 
confess  thee  before  men."    Her  cries  were  he 
the  Lord  gave  her  comfort,  and  set  her  soul  o 
more  at  liberty  to  praise  him 

On  their  way  to  Freehold,  they  stopped  at 
house  of  the  kind  Dutchman  before  mentioned,  I 
at  his  invitation  and  request  spent  two  or  tl 
days  with  him  and  his  wrife.    Whilst  there,  a  It 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  was  held,  for  the 


walked  all  the  way  back  on  a  Seventh-day  after- J  of  one  of  their  ministers  for  drunkenness.  El 


noon,  to  keep  her  from  going  to  meeting  on  Fir.-t- 
day. 

In  this  new  situation,  Elizabeth  had  little  out- 
ward comfort,  for  the  man  at  whose  house  her  hus- 
band had  taken  board,  was  a  church-warden,  very 
much  opposed  to  Friends,  and  endeavoured  to  irri- 
tate her  husband  against  them.    Although  to  out- 


beth  found  great  divisions  among  them,  s<l 
wished  the  old  drunkard  restored,  others  werW 
favour  of  a  young  one  they  had  had  on  trial,  '* 
still  there  was  a  third  party  who  wished  then 
import  a  new  one  from  New  England. 

In  reply  to  this  last  suggestion,  one  said,  "  Yt 
we  have  been  at  the  expense,  which  will  no 
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trifling  of  fetching  this  gentleman  from  New  Eng- 
land, perhaps  he'll  not  stay  -with  us."  "Don't 
you  know  how  to  make  him  stay?"  "No,  sir." 
"Give  him  a  large  salary,  and  I'll  engage,  he'll 
stay."  Elizabeth  saw  that  the  ministry  of  such 
men  was  not  for  the  love  of  souls,  but  the  love  of 
money.  She  says,  "  One  of  these  men,  called  a 
reverend  Divine,  had,  to  my  knowledge,  left  his 
flock  on  Long  Island,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  could  get  more  money.  I  heard  some  of 
Ithem  on  the  Island  say,  they  had  almost  impover- 
ished themselves,  in  order  to  keep  him;  but  being 
unable  to  equal  what  was  offered  at  Philadelphia, 
he  left  them.  Surely  these  are  the  shepherds  who 
regard  the  fleece  more  than  the  flock,  and  in  whose 
llmouths  are  lies,  when  they  say  they  are  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  whose  command  was,  '  Freely  ye 
nave  received,  freely  give.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beautiful  Incident. 
:  The  Cliff  Swallow  is  not,  we  believe,  a  regular 
sojourner  in  these  parts.  His  visits  are  believed 
to  be  only  occasional — few  and  far  between.  At 
Uny  rate,  we  are  informed  that  he  has  no  regular 
laaunts.  The  farm  that  he  gladdens  this  year,  may 
liot  be  cheered  by  his  presence  for  many  coming  sea- 
;ious. 

I  We  have  an  excellent  anecdote  to  tell  of  these 
Interesting  birds.    It  was  related  to  us,  (if  not  by 
In  eye-witness,)  by  one  who  received  it  from  an 
undoubted  source.    These  birds,  as  do  nearly  all 
tfce  birds  of  this  latitude,  take  their  departure  hence 
Jfith  the  summer  for  the  warmer  skies.  Several 
;  rears  since  a  large  number  of  them  had  their  nests 
Mpon  a  barn  in  the  south  part  of  Deer  field.  At 
flhe  usual  period  their  northern  homes  were  aban 
■oned,  and  the  tribe  took  its  flight  for  the  tropics 
Hfter  a  time  a  solitary  individual  was  seen  linger 
ng  among  the  forsaken  habitations.    Various  con- 
fectures  were  started  to  account  for  its  tarrying, 
t  might  be  that  he  had  not  strength  enough  for  so 
Instant  an  expedition ;  or  he  might  have  been  ac- 
cidentally left  behind  in  the  general  migration, 
led  found  himself  too  timid  to  encounter  the  perils 
If  the  journey  alone.    The  autumn  passed  away 
■  fid  still  that  solitary  stranger  remained,  braving 
me  frosts  and  peltings  of  the  storms  of  winter, 
lipring  came,  and  yet  he  was  there.    An  occur- 
ence, so  singular,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
Ijigrating  tribes,  caused  his  motions  to  be  watched 

I  ith  more  attention.    At  length  another  head  was 

♦  oserved,  protruded  from  one  of  the  nests,  which 
Kerned  to  be  the  abode  of  the  bird,  which  had  been 

•  :urkcd  with  so  much  interest. 

I I  On  examining  that  nest,  the  mystery  was  beau- 
I Hilly  solved.  Another  swallow  was  found  there 
(Bptisouer.  One  of  the  legs  had  become  entangled 
*t  a  thread  of  horse-hair  which  had  been  used  in 
.lie  lining  of  the.  nest,  and  held  it  there  a  captive, 
jijet  it  was  not  deserted  by  its  faithful  mate. 

'iron-ili  all  the  long  and  dreary  winter,  his  patient 

Hlf-devoting  love  supplied  her  wants.  He  saw 
(■jtbout  regret  but  for  his  hapless  consort,  the 
(■jepening  gloom  of  the  fading  year ;  he  braved 
cjtaout  feeling,  but  for  her,  the  advancing  rigour 

H  winter,  and  if  he  at  times  remembered  the  sunny 
jllies  of  the  south,  and  the  pleasure  his  tribe  were 
:mpre  enjoying,  it  was  only  to  sigh  that  she  could 

tit  partake  them.  By  night  and  by  day,  in  sun- 
,.Wine  and  in  cloud,  in  the  calm  and  the  tempest, 

f'l  was  with  her  ministering  to  her  wants,  and 
peering  the  hours  of  her  hopeless  captivity,  by  his 
presses  and  untiring  devotion.  Now  do  you  sup- 
,v*|se  that  the  vulture  is  capable  of  such  heroic  con- 
.•'ancy  and  generous  self-sacrifice?  or  did  you  ever 


hear  anything  like  this  authenticated  of  the  fear- 
less vulture  ? — Greenfield  (Mass.)  Advertiser. 

little  Things.— No.  2. 

(Continued  from  page  232.) 

How  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  while  we  all  al- 
low the  duty  of  forgiveness,  so  few  of  us  think  as 
we  ought  of  the  kindred  duty  of  forbearance? 
The  command  is  plain,  "  Forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  another;"  and  well  may  for 
bearing  be  put  first,  for  I  am  sure  if  there  was 
more  forbearance  exercised,  there  would  be  less 
forgiveness  required.  Perhaps  the  expression 
"  making  allowances,"  may  more  clearly  express 
what  I  mean  ;  the  aged,  we  admit,  are  entitled  to 
this  ;  the  young  generally  obtain  it ;  but  among 
each  other,  how  much  harm  is  done  by  the  want 
of  a  little  kindly  forbearance  !  Some  are  provoked 
by  another's  vanity  or  affectation ;  some  by  their 
caprice;  some  are  exasperated  by  a  dictatorial 
manner,  a  way  of  laying  down  the  law ;  while 
others  cannot  put  up  with  such  a  one's  egotism,  or 
thinks  it  right  to  snub  some  one's  self-esteem ;  and 
so  we  go  on  as  if  the  command,  "  Let  every  one 
please  his  neighbour,"  were  altered  to  Let  every 
one  teaze  his  neighbour.  Oh,  let  us  learn  to 
make  large  allowances  for  others,  let  us  cultivate 
a  forbearing  spirit  in  trifles,  for  it  is  there  we  too 
often  fail  most;  remembering  how  much  we  need 
it  ourselves,  and  looking  in  this,  as  in  every  duty, 
to  the  example  of  our  Divine  Master,  whose  for- 
bearance and  patience  with  his  disciples  in  their 
waywardness  and  ignorance,  is  left  us  as  an  exam- 
ple that  we  should  "  follow  his  steps." 

The  duty  of  endeavouring  to  be  always  in  a 
good  humour,  is  so  important,  that  I  hardly  should 
enumerate  it  among  little  things,  but  that  all  else 
is  almost  valueless  without  it.  It  is  like  the  soft 
balmy  air  and  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
morn,  which,  when  we  feel  and  breathe,  we  think 
no  other  enjoyment  can  equal,  without  which  the 
finest  landscape  wants  a  charm,  and  with  which, 
the  dreariest  moorland  is  bright  and  beautiful. 
Great  duties,  great  kindnesses,  lose  much  of  their 
virtue  and  power  to  benefit  others,  if  not  performed 
in  this  spirit ;  and  little  duties  and  little  kindnesses 
are  indeed  nothing  without  the  sunshine  of  cheer- 
ful, good  humour,  to  gild  and  adorn  them.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  duty  of  cultivating  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,— a  disposition  to  be  easily  pleased.  There 
are  persons  to  whom  this  seems  almost  natural,  and 
we  all  feel  how  much  more  agreeable  it  is  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  than  with  those  who, 
either  from  indifference  or  discontent,  are  seldom 
or  never  pleased.  By  this  duty,  however,  I  mean 
rather  more  than  merely  not  being  discontented, 
I  mean  the  disposition  to  show  that  we  are  pleased, 
a  good-humoured  way  of  receiving  little  services, 
a  readiness  to  admire  the  good  we  see  in  others, 
and  a  willingness  to  11  do  unto  others  as  we  wish 
they  should  do  unto  us" — the  reverse,  in  short,  of 
a  captious,  fault-finding  spirit. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  a  careful  attention  to 
some  of  these  little  duties  may  lead  to  an  irksome 
particularity,  a  teasing  habit  of  forever  putting  to 
rights^  and  to  a  neglect  of  more  important  con- 
cerns. This  will  never  be  the  case,  however,  if  we 
remember  to  perform  little  duties  with  a  large 
spirit,  and  consider  first  the  comfort  of  others.  If 
done  as  duties,  they  must  also  be  done  without  fuss 
or  parade,  and  above  all,  let  us  remember  that 
while  we  thus,  as  it  were,  "  tithe  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,"  we  must  beware  of  neglecting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  The  warning 
against  doing  this  is,  however,  followed  by  the 


Little  kindnesses — I  think,  if  we  examine  our 
own  hearts,  we  shall  all  feel  ourselves  to  have  been 
sadly  negligent  in  this  branch  of  the  "little  things." 
How  often  from  want  of  thought  and  attention,  do 
we  see  people  fail  to  make  others  happy  or  comfor- 
table. How  often  do  we  see  in  families  who  would 
do  any  thing  to  oblige  each  other,  if  the  matter 
were  a  great  one,  such  a  total  neglect  of  the  little 
kindnesses  of  life,  that  by  degrees  they  become 
selfish,  are  unable  to  perceive  wherein  they  fail,  or 
that  any  thing  else  ought  to  be  expected  of  them 
than  what  they  perform.  *  *'  Life  affords  but 
few  opportunities  of  doing  great  services  for  others, 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  that  does 
not  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  performing  some 
little,  it  may  be  unnoticed  service ;  the  habit  once 
formed  of  daily  attending  to  others,  and  trying  to 
please  and  serve  them,  is  of  inestimable  use  in  re- 
pressing our  natural  selfishness.  *  *  Amongst 
the  many  ways  of  doing  this,  I  may  mention  kindly 
consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  others.  There 
are  few  families  where  there  are  not  some  members 
who  require  to  be  studied  a  little,  and  if  the  "  pe- 
culiar one"  be  the  head  of  the  house,  or  an  aged 
person,  this  attention  is  generally  paid.  But  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters,  or  between  friends,  how 
little  of  this  forbearance  do  we  see  !  How  often 
do  we  feel  it  hard  to  be  the  one  that  must  always 


give  up 


words — "These  ought  ye 
to  leave  the  other  undone." 


to  have  done,  and  not 


One  of  the  little  kindnesses  I 
would  enforce,  is  "allowing  people  to  be  happy 
their  own  way."  Never  insist  upon  your  way,  and 
your  way  alone,  being  the  only  one  that  can  suc- 
ceed in  giving  pleasure ;  for  in  so  doing  you  too 
often  will  only  torment  and  annoy  those  you  wish 
to  serve ;  and  sometimes  this  spirit,  when  yielded 
to,  becomes  a  perpetual  petty  tyranny  over  others. 
Remember  also  the  different  ideas  of  pleasure  en- 
tertained by  the  aged  and  the  young  ;  for  while, 
in  general,  to  old  people,  quiet  and  a  regular  rou- 
tine, is  most  pleasant,  variety  and  a  certain  degree 
of  excitement,  are  liked  by  the  young.  There  is 
no  little  kindness  more  generally  felt,  than  a  readi- 
ness to  promote  the  plans  of  others,  entering  into 
their  feelings,  and  endeavouring  to  smooth  down 
all  difficulties  in  the  way.  Who  has  not  felt 
damped  when  a  little  party  of  pleasure  was  plan- 
ning, or  a  pleasant  invitation  received,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  it  or  to  care  whether 
you  went  or  not ;  still  worse,  if  some  one  started 
objections,  foresaw  difficulties,  and  wondered  how 
you  could  care  about  going  at  all.  To  the  young 
especially  this  sort  of  kind  sympathy  is  valuable  ; 
and  how  soon  may  you  discern  in  a  family  which 
individual  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  it  by  the  rea- 
dy and  constant  recurrence  of  all  to  her  as  the  one 
who  always  helps  forward  a  plan,  sympathises  in  a 
little  pleasure,  and  enters  into  all  the  feelings  of  an 
enjoyment  which  perhaps  she  is  neither  to  share, 
nor,  on  her  own  account,  would  care  to  partake  of. 
How  worse  than  tiresome  is  the  "  wet  blanket," 
who,  on  these  occasions,  thinks  it  will  rain,  is  sure 
you  cannot  be  spared  from  home,  or,  absorbed  in 
other  things,  takes  no  interest,  and  will  not  be  put 
out  of  the  way  for  any  one !  Look  around  you 
among  the  families  you  are  intimate  with,  and  see 
which  of  each  is  the  one  all  the  others  go  to  in 
little  difficulties ;  which  is  the  one  that  studies  to 
make  the  others  happy,  forgetting  self  till  she 
really  becomes  the  "  one  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  home,"  and  you  will  generally  find  that  that 
one  does  not  confine  her  attentions  to  home,  but  is 
always  the  person  who  thinks  of  little  kindnesses 
to  be  done  to  others — gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers  to 
the  sick — visits  to  those  confined  to  the  house — 
the  loan  of  a  book,  &c.  *  *  *  *  _ 
"  The  sacred  duty  of  giving  pleasure,"  as  it  is 
called  in  an  admirable  little  book  entitled  "  Pas- 
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sages  from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at  Home,"  may 
be  practised  daily.  And,  oh,  if  we  could  but  feel 
what  a  sacred  duty  it  is,  surely  we  should  wish 
and  endeavour  to  make  and  find  opportunities  of 
practising  it !  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  make  life  as 
happy  as  we  can  to  the  young,  before  life's  trials 
and  troubles  come  upon  them  I  Is  it  not  so  still 
more  to  those  who  are  enduring  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day  ?  and  do  not  all  feel  it  to  be  so  to- 
wards the  aged,  who  perhaps  have  but  little  left 
to  cheer  them,  and  may  have  suffered  and  under- 
gone much  during  the  weary  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age I 

Let  us  seek  out  opportunities,  let  us  slight  no- 
thing as  too  trivial  or  minute,  not  even  the  keeping 
of  a  favourite  seat  at  the  fireside  for  one,  we  know, 
has  a  fancy  for  it,  or  the  trifling  arrangement  of 
.some  household  matters,  if  it  give  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers. The  desire  of  showing  kindness  proceeds  often 
merely  from  an  obliging  disposition ;  but  the  habit 
should  be  formed  on  Christian  motives,  and  on  an 
habitual  course  of  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness ; 
preferring  others  before  ourselves.  To  the  young 
I  would  earnestly  say,  "  Endeavour  to  acquire  this 
blessed  habit."  *  *  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain 
from  sharp  words,  sneering  tones,  petty  contradic- 
tions, or  daily  little  selfish  cares,  we  must  be  active 
and  earnest  in  kindness,  not  merely  passive  and  in- 
offensive. In  these  little  things  it  is  really  more 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  done,  than 
from  any  great  value  in  the  services  themselves, 
that  we  see  the  kindly  and  christian  spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


for  a  good  tree 
oranges  in  a  year 


often  yields  several  thousand 
The  cultivation  in  earnest  has 
just  commenced ;  this  year's  crop  may  be  said  to 
be  the  first  which  has  ever  come  to  our  market 
from  Los  Angelos.  The  fruit  is  large  and  good. 
— California  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WHERE  IS  THE  CHURCH? 
Where  is  the  church  ?  in  misty  gloom, 

Tossed  on  the  stormy  wave? 
With  eye  uplifted  unto  Him 

Whose  arm  alone  can  save? 

Where  is  the  church?  with  sackcloth  on, 

In  secret  fervent  prayer, 
Keeling  her  only  trust  and  hope, 

Is  in  her  Saviour's  care? 

Where  is  the  church?  the  little  flock, 
liought  with  His  precious  blood — 

Built  on  Himself,  the  eternal  Rock, 
Secure  'mid  lire  and  Hood  ? 

Where  is  the  church  ?  hid  with  her  Lord, 

And  in  the  inner  life, 
Sheltered  beneath  His  holy  wing 

Krom  discord  and  from  strife? 

Where  is  the  church?  whom  Christ  hath  loved, 

And  on  His  hands  engraved? 
Whose  walls  are  ever  in  His  sight, 

Eucompassing  His  saved? 

Where  is  that  church?  0  may  my  soul 

Within  her  walls  be  found  I 
Permitted,  through  redeeming  love, 

To  tread  its  holy  ground. 

For,  whether  plunged  beneath  the  flood, 

Or  riiling  on  the  wave. 
Hor  strength  is  in  her  Saviour's  arm, 

Omnipotent  to  9avc. 
1'hilad.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1858.  j. 


T/ic  Orannc  Crop  of  Los  Angctos,  California, 
is  coming  into  market.  The  crop  amounts  to  about 
170,000,  and  is  sold  on  the  ground  at  812  per 
thousand.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  or  at  least  it  will  occupy  many  persons,  and 
hold  an  important  place  in  our  trade.  The  trees 
commence  bearing  when  eight  years  old,  and  will 
produce  a  crop  worth  S2o  per  tree,  or  81000  to  an 
acre  containing  forty  trees.  This  estimate  is  a  low 
one,  both  for  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  fruit ; 


For  "  The  Friend."' 
"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd." 

These  lines  were  last  week  made  introductory  to 
the  expression  of  some  views  in  reference  to  the 
varieties  of  home  education ;  and  it  is  probable 
there  are  many  who  would  consider  them  too  re- 
strictive or  wanting  in  liberality — for  every  parent 
naturally  claims  to  be  judge  in  the  affairs  of  his 
own  family ;  yet  the  pressure  of  the  question  seems 
to  be  the  influence  of  one  family  system  upon  an- 
other family  system.  The  appeal,  therefore,  which 
comes  up  from  amid  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
domestic  life — is,  for  consideration  of  the  children 
and  of  the  orphan  wards  of  those,  who,  after  ma- 
ture reflection  upon  the  examples  and  the  teach- 
ings around  them,  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  preserve  their  charge 
within  the  "  garden  enclosed." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  cherish 
a  hope  that  when  attention  is  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  conscientious  judgment  thus  formed  would 
generally  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  respect  or 
to  the  sympathy  usually  accorded  among  Friends. 
As  regards  consequences  arising  from  indulgence 
in  early  expenditures,  probably  an  estimate  may 
not  be  more  suitably  expressed,  than  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  appropriate  editorial  remarks  upon 
newspaper  reading  made  a  few  weeks  since  in 
"The  Friend" — "The  indiscriminate  indulgence 
even  in  what  may  be  considered  the  best  of  them, 
can  hardly  fail  to  exercise  an  injurious  tendency 
on  the  young ;  presenting  subjects  of  thought  on 
which  their  minds  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
dwell,  and  making  impressions  of  evil  that  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  power  beyond  their  com- 
mand. It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  es- 
timate of  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  family  of  chil- 
dren by  their  daily  resort  to  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  for  entertainment,  unless  we  could  trace 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  events  of  their  lives 
by  the  unscriptural  sentiments  taught,  the  anti- 
christian  feelings  commended,  and  the  polluting 
feelings  called  forth  by  its  diversified  contents." 
Let  us  regard  these  views  as  embracing  within  their 
scope  a  needless  supply  and  expenditure  of  "pocket 
money;"  and  then  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  cases 
are  parallel  in  their  tendencies  or  issues,  consider 

briefly  the  career  into  which  young  persons  may  be  j  nestly  implore  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then  di 
drawn,  whom  their  care-takers  had  reason  to  be- [gently  and  constantly  pursue  what  they  find  to 
lieve  they  had  protected  in  such  manner  that  they  such,  without  weariness  or  discouragement  at  t 
could  not  be  led  into  temptation  by  money 
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tivating  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  germ  or  habit  < 
thoughtless  expenditure  for  maturity  in  after  year 
and  too  likely  to  yield  to  inducements  for  extenji 
ing  their  visits  step  by  step  amid  the  various  grad< 
and  depths  of  resorts  abounding  among  us,  whei 
most  of  the  associates  and  teachings  are  at  var 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  query — "  Wheth( 
Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up  those  under  the 
direction  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  aj 
parel,  in  frequently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture 
to  restrain  them  from  reading  pernicious  book 
i  i  d  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world 
•  i  d  are  they  good  examples  in  these  respec 
themselves  ?' 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  query  is  a  print* 
circular  or  document  recently  placed  in  my  han 
being  "  Advice  and  Caution  from  our  Monthl 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  held  the  25th  day  of  tl 
Sixth  month,  1732,  Concerning  Children  and  Se 
vants;"  which  sets  forth,  "It  is  an  obvious  a 
known  truth  that  next  to  the  vigilance  we  ought 
have  over  our  own  conduct  so  as  to  stand  acceptc 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  behave  inoffensive! 
and  exemplarily  towards  men,  is  the  comely  ar  K 
necessary  care  for  our  posterity  and  over  our  chi  * 
dren 

"  This  care  is  highly  prudent  and  an  incumbe 
duty  in  families,  in  schools  and  in  societies,  for, 
general,  it  may  be  said  and  expected  that  the  m  h 
rals  and  principles  which  are  first  imprinted,  w 
be  of  duration  and,  if  good,  of  great  advanta/ 
since  in  the  course  of  providence,  the  children 
this  age  are  to  be  the  people  of  the  next."  .  . 

"  liemarkable  and  grievous  is  the  depravity 
manners  so  observable  in  our  streets,  sorrowf 
enough  is  it  to  see  the  great  increase  of  profanene  id 
and  lewdness  too  generally  among  the  people 

late  years  But  it  is  yet  more  to  be  1 

mented  by  all  honest  minds  who  wish  well  aiKf 
would  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  reput 
tion,  sobriety  and  future  happiness  of  the  provin< 
and  are  truly  concerned  for  the  honour  of  God  a)  kt 
true  religion,  to  observe  the  pride,  behaviour,  ai 
vile  language  used  and  propagated  among  the  ch 
dren  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak." 

"  A  concern  having  been  for  some  time  on  t 
minds  of  several  Friends  on  this  occasion,  tl 
Meeting  fiuds  it  highly  necessary  to  make  some  <l 
say  towards  reformation  of  the  evil.  And  cc| 
sidering  that  it  chiefly  and  almost  entirely  will  I 
upon  the  heads  of  families,  parents  and  tutors,  '| 
recommend  the  case  generally  to  them,  and  c.'l 
nestly  press  and  entreat  that  they  will  enter  mc  1 
deeply  and  closely  iuto  the  thoughts  of  their  du; 
and  at  proper  times  of  retirement  humbly  and  ei 


i 
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It  was  wisely  said  by  a  pious  father,  "  One  fatal 


hour  may  undo  years  of  instruction,  and  give  me 
endless  perplexity;"  and  the  adage,  "It  is  the 
first  step,  which  costs,"  may  be  regarded  as  appo- 
site. So  if  we  incline  to  form  anticipations  from 
instances  around  us,  may  we  not  expect  that  amia- 
ble, yet  not  always  sufficiently  thoughtful  compa- 
nions with  liberal  allowances,  will  be  apt  to  attractjand 
youth  of  an  hopeful  character  considered  safe  in|witl 


difficulties  or  disappointments  they  may  meet  wit) 
The  advice  further  "recommends  that  parents 
very  cautious  aud  watchful  in  the  liberties  tb' 
give  their  children  for  play  or  recreation,  liniitit 
and  obliging  them  as  much  as  possible  to  punctu 1 
ity  as  to  time  and  place  and  company,  accustonii; 
them  in  an  easy,  free  manner  to  render  true  i| 
counts  thereof,  which  they  will  be  brought  to 
to  receive  advice  and  direction,  if  inanagi 
love."   


this  particular;  and  after  rendering  them  dissatis-l     This  ancient  document  thus  strengthens  the  tr 
Ged  with  the  restraints  placed  around  them,  lead, and  confidence  that  according  as  a  proper  card 
them  to  make  one  of  their  first  steps,  in  violation  j  evinced  towards  the  children  for  whom  we  have! 
of  parental  injunctions,  or  of  other  incumbent  du- ,  oversight,  the  good  fruits  will  appear  not  onlv* 
ties,  likely  to  result  in  progress  through  saloons, :  this  day  and  age,  but  the  effects  will  be  extencl 
refectories  and  restaurants,  too  freely  supplied  in  some  degree  shedding  their  happy  influeD*', 
with  pernicious  publications.    Soon  perhaps  the! over  "the  people  of  the  next,"  and  even  a  succ 
young  novices  reach  exhibitions  generally  consid-  sive  generation." 
ercd  among  the  least  exceptionable,  gradually  cul-  [    Third  mo.  29th. 
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From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

Spain,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  celebrated 
>r  the  production  of  wool  of  exquisite  delicacy; 
nd  though,  from  the  time  when  it  was  a  Roman 
rovince  to  the  present  day,  the  country  has  un- 
ergone  many  changes,  many  revolutions,  certain 
reeds  of  sheep  have  continued  to  maintain  their 
round,  and  at  the  same  time  their  pristine  cele- 
rity. Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of 
ie  beautiful  woolen  cloths  made  of  Spanish  wool, 
pd  worn  by  the  Romans ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
Sriod,  Columella  exerted  himself  in  the  improve- 
[ent  of  the  Spanish  sheep  by  the  introduction  of 
ims  from  Africa,  and  also  of  the  more  valuable 
locks  of  ancient  Italy.  And,  it  is  on  record  that 
bme  of  the  fleeces  of  the  original  Spanish  flocks 
[ere  black,  while  others  were  brown  or  of  a  red- 
Ish  hue. 

[  The  Merino  sheep  are  long  in  the  limbs,  but  the 
Lne  is  small ;  the  breast  and  back  are  narrow, 
Lid  the  sides  rather  flat;  the  fore-shoulders  and 
bsoms  are  heavy,  and  the  skin  under  the  throat  is 
Ipse  and  flabby,  or  indeed  pendulous ;  the  fore- 
lad  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  coarse  long 
lir,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  smooth  and 
1,lvety;  the  head  is  large,  the  forehead  rather 
l.v.  The  male  carries  comparatively  large  horns, 
ally  contorted,  the  curvature  being  often  very 
ceful.  The  females  are  mostly  destitute  of 
ns,  and  where  these  appendages  are  present, 
Isy  are  small.  The  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep  is 
i  once  exquisitively  fine,  and  admirable  for  its 
Sting  properties.  As  to  length  of  staple,  the 
fteds  of  different  provinces  somewhat  vary.  The 
fcrage  of  fleece  of  the  ram  is  from  seven  to  eight 
Binds;  that  of  the  ewe  five  pounds.  Merino 
«ep,  when  fatted,  usually  weigh  only  from  twelve 
Ifcfifteen  pounds  per  quarter. 
iSheep  husbandry  in  Spain  is  conducted  on  an 
■pensive  scale.  Our  farmers  generally  have  no 
Aception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest.  The 
:prino  flocks,  after  spending  the  summer  in  the 
iuntains,  descend  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  milder 
;»vinces.  Each  flock,  consisting  generally  of 
l»ut  ten  thousand  sheep,  has  a  head  shepherd, 
,mp  is  chosen  as  an  experienced  man,  well  ac- 
itinted  with  the  nature  of  pastures,  and  the  dif- 
rfcnt  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  liable.  This 
■Mai,  or  superintendent,  has  under  him  fifty  shep 
ids,  each  one  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  good 
.M  powerful  dog,  as  a  defence  against  wolves,  which 
.;p  much  to  be  dreaded.  It  necessarily  follows, 
.  ftp,  that  the  flocks  are  subdivided,  each  shepherd 
;«ing  his  own  peculiar  charge,  to  which,  under 
■  direction  of  the  principal,  he  expressly  attends 
M  after  age  these  sheep  have  been  conducted  an- 
lly  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and  from 
plains  to  the  mountains.  This  migratory  sys- 
i  seems  natural  to  this  animal  as  well  as  some 
j:rs.  The  Laplander  pursues  a  migratory  sys- 
with  his  herds  of  reindeer,  and  the  Tartar 
{Hi  his  flock. 

hough  the  superiority  of  the  wool  of  the  Merino 
p  of  Spain  was  acknowledged  for  centuries  over 
ope,  yet  the  idea  of  improving  the  native  breeds 
rosses  with  the  Spanish  seems  not  to  have  been 
rtained  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
)1  was  indeed  largely  exported  from  Spain  into 
land,  Germany,  France,  and  other  continental 
s,  where  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  was 
ied  on;  but  the  attempt  at  rendering  the  in- 
r  fleece  of  their  own  flocks  available  for  this 
ose,  by  a  gradual  intermixture  of  them  with 
'  th<  Merinos,  was  long  neglected.  England  had 
*<  jd  her  own  sheep  of  great  value,  both  short 


and  long  wooled,  and  therefore  felt  less  than  many 
other  countries  the  necessity  for  any  amelioration ; 
perhaps  even  the  great  wool-growers  might  doubt 
the  possibility  of  improvement.  It  was  in  the 
bleak  land  01  Sweden  that  the  bold  attempt  was 
first  made  to  naturalize  the  Merino  sheep  of  Spain, 
and  to  improve  the  native  race  by  judicious  inter- 
mixtures. Individual  effort  was  aided  by  the  civil 
government,  so  that  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  ago  there  were  in  that  country  between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  pure  Merinos,  besides  many 
valuable  ones  of  a  mixed  breed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Locomotive  Towing  a  Vessel. — This  rather 
unusual  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  our  harbour 
recently.  A  schooner  was  passing  through  the 
draw  of  the  Lowell  railroad  bridge,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, a  strong  wind  and  tide  which  prevailed 
threatened  to  speedily  take  the  vessel  away  from 
her  place  of  destination.  At  that  moment  a  loco- 
motive passed  along  the  railroad  bridge,  the  en- 
gineer of  which,  upon  perceiving  the  dilemma  of 
the  worthy  captain,  called  out  to  those  on  board 
to  pass  him  a  rope,  which  he  made  fast  to  the  en- 
gine, and  with  a  few  puffs  of  the  powerful  machine, 
soon  placed  the  vessel  alongside  a  neighbouring 
wharf,  to  which  she  was  made  fast  in  safety.- 
Boston  Traveller. 
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Love  and  Charity. — There  is  much  vague  talk 
in  these  latter  days  about  love  and  charity.  Men 
profess  to  admire  and  desire  to  see  them  increased, 
and  yet  hate  the  principles  which  alone  can  pro- 
duce them.  Let  us  stand  fast  in  the  old  paths. 
We  cannot  have  fruits  and  flowers  without  roots. 
We  cannot  have  love  to  God  and  man  without  faith 
in  Christ,  and  without  regeneration.  The  way  to 
spread  true  love  in  the  world,  is  to  teach  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Ryle. 

When  we  acquire  docility,  abate  of  our  natural 
impetuosity,  and  grow  in  patience,  much  advantage 
is  reaped. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  3,  1858. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  that  a  little  well  directed 
effort  on  their  part,  would  probably  add  consider- 
ably to  our  subscription  list.  There  are  in  most 
neighbourhoods  young  married  persons,  just  set- 
ting out  in  life,  and  others  with  growing  families 
around  them,  who  perhaps  have  not  thought  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  habitually  perusing  the 
columns  of  a  religious  and  literary  journal,  but 
who,  if  the  subject  was  properly  mentioned  to  them, 
would  take  "  The  Friend,''  and  gladly  welcome  its 
weekly  visits.  W e  hope  the  matter  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  our  well- 
wishers. 

The  monetary  difficulties  through  which  the 
community  has  been  passing,  have  interfered  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  transmission  of  the 
money  due  for  our  paper.  As  those  difficulties 
are  now  very  much  removed,  we  should  be  obliged 
by  our  subscribers  forwarding  the  amount  due  as 
soon  as  they  can  conveniently. 

We  have  been  glad  to  receive  from  time  to  time 
from  a  respected  correspondent,  communications  il- 
lustrating, and  enforcing  on  parents  and  guardians, 
the  incalculable  importance  of  a  strictly  guarded 


home  education  of  children ;  and  recommending 
the  blending  in  the  family  circle  of  interesting  and 
instructive  occupation  and  amusement  with  that 
exclusive  guardianship  and  practical  religious 
training,  which,  when  fairly  carried  out,  has,  un- 
der the  Divine  blessing,  so  often  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  We  think  there  are  few 
among  us  but  who  must  feel  there  is  a  sad  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect,  and  that  great  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  system  of 
home  education  even  among  Friends  within  the  last 
half  century.  The  opportunities  for  literary  cul- 
ture have  been  vastly  increased  ;  the  character  of 
our  schools,  their  efficiency,  the  extent  and  tho- 
roughness of  their  tuition,  have  engaged  close  at- 
tention and  been  abundantly  improved,  and  the 
children  of  Friends  have  been  and  are  reaping 
multiplied  advantages  from  them  ;  but  we  fear  the 
education  at  home,  the  lessons  taught  there  by 
precept  or  enforced  by  example,  cannot  be  said, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  in  the  former. 

The  views  entertained  in  this  country  respecting 
the  objects  and  authority  of  government,  the  feel- 
ings of  equality,  of  freedom  and  of  political  rights 
universally  entertained,  have,  insensibly  perhaps, 
but  not  the  less  effectively,  insinuated  themselves 
or  their  influence  within  the  domestic  circle,  and, 
we  fear,  have  been  unwisely  permitted  to  modify 
parental  authority  and  filial  subordination,  until  in 
many  families  parents  seem  to  have  become  per- 
suaded that  they  may  divest  themselves  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  responsibility  once  believed  to  be  in- 
separable from  their  station,  and  properly  resign 
into  the  inexperienced  hands  of  their  offspring 
great  part  of  the  care  and  caution,  once  thought  to 
be  requisite  for  avoiding  the  rocks  and  shoals  so 
thickly  strewn  along  the  early  paths  of  life  ;  while 
children  have  learned  to  look  upon  strict,  conscien- 
tious parental  superintendence  and  restraint,  as  an 
obsolete  notion,  fit  enough  for  times  gone  by,  when 
precocious  boys  and  girls  were  not  allowed  to  judge 
and  act  for  themselves,  but  unworthy  this  enlight- 
ened age,  when  the  juvenile  intellect  is  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  trammels  of  antiquated  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  among  us  need 
not  go  from  home  to  witness  some  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  practical  working  of  these  views ; 
but  to  see  them  in  their  more  revolting  deformity 
we  need  but  look  at  the  youthful  depravity  and 
reckless  wickedness  daily  exhibited  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  our  cities,  and  at  the  bar  of  our  cri- 
minal courts.  The  abandoned  vulgarity,  the  pro- 
faneness,  the  defiance  of  legal  restraint,  and  the 
increase  of  crimes  against  person  and  prop'erty  dis- 
played among  the  youth  of  our  city  are  frightful, 
and  show  a  fatal  defect  somewhere  in  their  early 
training. 

We  are  persuaded  that  much  as  our  public 
school  system  contributes  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  the  various  classes  of  the  community, 
and  great  advantages  as  it  may  confer  in  some 
rural  districts  where  any  literary  education  has 
heretofore  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  it  yet  administers  no  little 
towards  that  relinquishment  of  responsibility  and 
care  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  disregard  of  re- 
straint and  domestic  discipline  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, which,  in  cities  perhaps  more  especially,  are 
so  repulsive  and  demoralizing. 

Many  parents,  glad  to  escape  from  paying  for 
their  children's  schooling,  are  quite  willing  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  their  education  on  the  public  ; 
and  having  once  entered  their  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  district  school,  and  secured  their  being  in- 
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structed  at  the  public  expense,  they  appear  to  think 
the  principal  part  of  their  duty  as  regards  educa- 
tion is  accomplished.  The  children  may  learn  if 
they  will ;  they  have  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
school  to  go  to,  and  so  that  they  go  regularly  from 
home  to  it,  and  duly  carry  home  the  books  con- 
taining their  lessons,  the  parents  are  content,  and 
see  but  little  more  after  them.  The  scholars  com- 
ing out  of  families  of  all  characters  and  descrip- 
tions, are  thrown  into  close  association  with  each 
other ;  the  tares  and  the  wheat  literally  grow  up 
together  without  any  culture  or  protection  for  the 
latter  ;  the  principles  of  the  teachers  are  often  far 
from  being  sound,  and  little  or  no  instruction  in 
christian  morals  is  attempted ;  so  that  the  poor 
children,  left  very  much  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations,  can  hardly  escape  the  contami- 
nation of  vice,  and  soon  learn  to  prefer  the  noise 
and  rioting  going  on  in  the  streets,  to  the  idleness 
and  confinement  of  home.  Such  are  the  mischiefs 
attending,  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods, the  police  are  required  regularly  to  be 
in  attendance  when  the  public  schools  are  dismissed, 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  residents  of  the 
vicinity  in  some  measure,  from  what  is  an  almost 
intolerable  nuisance. 

Whatever  advantages  then  it  may  possess,  and 
we  know  there  are  some  attending  it,  our  public 
school  system,  as  conducted  in  large  cities,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  and,  we  fear,  growing  evils;  defi- 
cient, as  we  have  already  observed,  as  it  is  in  cor- 
rect moral  training,  and  tending  as  it  does  to  lessen, 
if  not  destroy  the  feeling  of  parental  responsibility, 
and  the  concern  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the 
children  5  while  the  latter  are  exposed  to  such  evil 
associations,  and  left  very  much  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  Surely  no  Friend 
should  allow  his  offspring  to  be  so  exposed,  or  per- 
mit them  to  attend  these  schools,  and  well  would 
it  be,  if  all  would  unite  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  re- 
store to  the  families  of  our  Society  that  guarded 
religious  care  and  oversight  that  characterized  them 
in  its  primal  days. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE-— News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  13th. 

The  difference  between  France  and  England  had  been 
adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Rumors  were  cur- 
rent of  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  British  revenue,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  a  small  loan.  Money  was  iu 
moderate  demand  at  previous  rates.  The  English  funds 
had  been  dull  during  the  week.  The  importations  of 
cotton  into  Liverpool  had  been  very  heavy,  and  prices 
declined  from  \d.  to  \d.  Flour  very  dull  and  almost 
unsaleable. 

The  monthly  return  of  the  Rank  of  France  shows  a 
gain  in  specie  of  40,000,000  of  francs  in  Paris,  and  nearly 
16,000,000  in  the  country  branches.  The  appeal  of  Orsini 
and  his  accomplices  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was  re- 
jected. Discoveries  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
France,  which  defeated  culpable  projects,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  and  seizure  of  arms,  ammunition  and  treason- 
able correspondence.  The  despatches  from  France  to 
the  Swiss  government,  in  regard  to  the  refugees,  have 
been  published.    The  removal  from  the  frontiers  of 

it/.crland  of  all  Italian  and  other  questionable  refugees, 
i-  di'inamlt'd  in  iiK'nacing  term-. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid  says,  that  Zuloaga,  the  new 
President  of  Mexico,  is  well  disposed  to  settle  the  dill'er- 
rmcs  with  Spain.  The  statement  that  Oencral  Concha 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  government  of  Cuba,  is  con- 
tradicted on  good  authority. 

The  Central  Committee  nppointed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
to  examine  all  the  projects  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Russian  serfs,  consists  of  thirteen  members,  the  Emperor 
being  the  President.  In  regard  to  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  it  is  said,  Rus- 
sia is  opposed  to  the  views  of  Austria,  and  ogrces  with 
France  and  England  as  to  the  absolute  right  of  the  Paris 
Conference  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Violent  earthquakes  occurred  in  Greece  on  the  21st 
and  22d  of  Second  month.  Many  buildings  were  thrown 
down.  Cnlamak",  situated  on  the  Isthmus,  is  a  heap  of 
ruins.    In  one  place,  the  earth  has  opened,  and  a  river 


has  sprung  up,  which  flows  through  the  ruins  into  the 
sea. 

From  Constantinople,  it  is  stated  that  the  reports  of 
the  European  commissioners  charged  with  the  task  of 
inquiring  into  the  best  mode  of  re-organizing  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  would  not  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  Third  month,  which  circumstance  will  retard  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Paris. 

The  reported  cession  by  Turkey  of  the  Isle  of  Perim  to 
England  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  is  officially  contra- 
dicted. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. — A  revolution  has  broken  out  in 
Venezuela.  Puerto  Cabello  was  captured  by  the  revo- 
lutionists on  the  6th  ult.  On  the  following  day  a  force 
of  ten  thousand  men  marched  on  Caraccas,  and  sum- 
moned Monagas  to  surrender  the  Presidency.  He  re- 
fused and  declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  Iu  Peru, 
the  hostilities  between  the  rival  factions  had  not  yet 
terminated.  On  the  7th  ult.,  a  battle  took  place  at  Are- 
quipa,  the  final  result  of  which  was  unknown.  Santa 
Anna,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  left  Carthagena  on  the 
last  West  India  mail  steamer,  for  Port  Thomas,  en  route 
for  Vera  Cruz. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  25.  All  the  South- 
ern Senators  voted  for  it,  except  Bell  and  Crittenden. 
Houston,  of  Texas,  opposed  the  measure,  but  voted  for 
it,  as  instructed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature. The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
continued.  It  appeared  near  the  close  of  last  week  to 
have  nearly  run  out,  and  a  willingness  was  expressed  on 
both  sides,  to  have  the  vote  taken  at  an  early  day.  It 
was  expected  a  variety  of  amendments  would  be  offered, 
and  endeavours  used  to  reconcile  those  Democratic 
members  who  have  sided  with  the  opposition.  The 
Tariff  Investigation  Committee  have,  it  is  said,  found 
nothing  that  implicates  any  member  of  Congress  in  the 
charge  of  corruption. 

The  Treasury. — The  Treasurer's  last  weekly  statement 
shows  a  receipt  of  nearly  four  millions.  The  amount  on 
deposit  is  eight  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  amount, 
subject  to  draft,  upwards  of  seven  millions. 

The  Mormons. — The  troops  in  Kansas  and  on  the  wes- 
tern frontier,  numbering  about  two  thousand  effective 
men,  will,  it  is  stated,  start  for  Utah  about  the  close  of 
this  month.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  War  depart- 
ment, there  will  be  about  five  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  in  the  teiritory,  early  in  the  approaching  summer. 

California. —  The  steamship  Moses  Taylor  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  26th  ult.,  bringing  California  dates  to 
the  5th  ult.  Her  passengers  were  only  21  days  and  14 
hours  on  the  route,  being  the  quickest  trip  on  record. 
The  Moses  Taylor  brought  $1,400,000  in  gold.  The  Le- 
gislature has  passed  an  act  taking  the  State  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  present  lessee,  and  placing  it  in  charge 
of  agents  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  refused  possession,  when  he  broke  open  the 
doors,  and  forcibly  took  possession.  A  memorial  to 
Congress  has  been  prepared,  asking  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  mail  contract  and  the  formation  of  two  companies 
to  transport  the  mail  alternately,  so  as  to  make  a  weekly 
mail.  The  Legislature  has  confirmed  the  Van  Ness  or- 
dinance, providing  that  all  the  title  that  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  in  the  lands  within  its  borders  be  given 
to  the  parties  in  possession,  except  what  is  required  for 
the  streets,  public  squares,  school-houses,  etc.  The  In- 
dians in  the  Sebastian  Reservation  had  revolted  and  re- 
fused to  work  or  obey  orders.  They  had  been  frightened 
into  submission  by  the  soldiers,  the  leaders  being  pun- 
ished by  the  infliction  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
lashes.  By  an  avalanche  in  Plumas  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed,  and  a  number  wounded.  Aubry,  the 
fugitive  slave,  has  been  confined  in  Stockton  jail  by  or- 
der of  the  owner,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
An  organized  baud  of  burglars  has  been  discovered  in 
San  Fraucisco,  and  sonic  have  been  arrested.  The  ship 
Flying  Fish  has  sailed  for  China,  with  many  Chinese 
passengers,  who  carry  their  dead  relatives  with  them, 
and  $285,000  in  treasure. 

Wmtliini/ton  and  Oregon. — In  Washington  territory,  the 
farmers  were  sowing  wheat  and  oats  on  the  12th  of  Se- 
cond month.  The  Puget  Sound  country  has  made  great 
progress  in  population,  wealth  and  industrial  resources 
in  the  Inst  two  years.  There  are  on  its  banks  16  saw 
mills  capable  of  turning  out  100,000,000  feet  of  sawn 
lumber  annually.  It-  straight  and  tall  timber  is  valua- 
ble for  spars,  and  cargoes  of  them  are  sent  to  New  York, 
England  nnd  Australia.  The  farmers  on  the  Sound  have 
sent  CO00  barrels  of  flour  of  Inst  year's  crop,  to  San 
Francisco,  aud  this  year  they  will  send  far  more.  There 
are  several  flourishing  towns  in  the  territory,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Olympia  nnd  Stellncoom.  The  dates 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  are  to  Second  mo.  20th.    It  had 


been  unusually  cold.  The  Columbia  river  was  so  muc 
frozen  as  to  stop  the  steamboat  navigation. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  476. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  190. 

The  African  Importation  Scheme. — The  bill  which  pas 
ed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana  authorizir 
a  company  to  import  free  negroes  into  that  State,  wa 
after  considerable  discussion  in  the  Senate,  indefinite 
postponed. 

The  Lakes  of  Minnesota. — The  St.  Paul  Minnesotii 
publishes  a  list  of  eighty-four  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesot* 
which  vary  in  size  from  one  to  thirty  miles  in  lengt 
There  are  many  more  lakes  in  the  territory,  but  the  j 
were  omitted  from  the  list,  because  they  had  no  namtl 

The  Slave  Trade. — A  late  letter  from  Cuba  states,  th] 
the  landings  of  slave  cargoes,  by  vessels  mostly  sold  a.  I 
fitted  out  at  the  North,  continue  without  hindrance  j 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  at  the  various  points  jj 
debarkation  convenient  for  the  trade. 

The  Collins  Line  of  Steamers. — The  U.  S.  District  j\\ 
torney  has  filed  a  bill  of  injunction  in  the  New  Ytl 
Circuit  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  against  ■« 
sale  of  these  steamers,  alleging  that  a  large  sum  is  d 
the  United  States  from  the  company. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joel  Evans,  agt,  Pa.,  for  N.  S.  Yarnjj 
$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  J.  King,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D.  Tripp,  $2,  ifl 
30,  for  C.  Gifford,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Richard  WetheiH 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  attend  the  Semi-annual  Exaini 
tion,  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Second-day  evening.  J 
5th  of  Fourth  month.  The  General  Committee  will  nl 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th  of  I 
same  month,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  o'clock, 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  o'clock,  the  bi 
day.  David  Roberts,  Clerlj 

Third  mo.  23d,  1858. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  aril 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Second-;) 
the  5tb  of  Fourth  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  I 
Visiting  Committee. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commi 
on  Second  day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month.  Parentsfcl 
Guardians  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,B,J 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admissioiBj 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  SchooB] 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  s'V| 
Philadelphia.  Bl 

Third  month  16th,  1858.  1  I 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  I 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  \ 
city  of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  II.  Worthin 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualificatiol 
wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  <M 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pfl 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  PhMBi 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  ffl 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintend^ 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  i  i 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  C  I 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street.  1 ' 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'KLROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bai  I 
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"Letters  JSstketic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

City  of  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1853. 
I  sailed  from  Alexandria  on  Monday,  fehe  twen- 
th  of  June,  in  the  English  steamer  which  I  have 
■tmtioned.  ■  One  of  the  last  objects  which  I  saw  in 
iving  this  "  clime  of  the  sun,"  and  which  still 
ems  in  its  polished  and  lofty  grandeur  to  stand 
fore  me,  was  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  captain  of 
Glas  gow  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  had 
3  residence  in  Liverpool.  He  had  often  been  in 
fraerica ;  and  at  one  time  had  the  charge  of  one 
j  the  Cunard  steamers  which  touch  at  Boston. 
Lis  led  to  some  conversation  and  acquaintance ; 
s  d  made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  The  arrange- 
nts  of  this  steamer  were  admirable.  There  was 
lergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  on  board, 
religious  service  was  regularly  held  on  the 
'bbath,  at  which  the  crew  attended. 
|We  sailed  for  a  time  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
sd  then  directed  our  course  towards  Malta.  We 
ipped  a  few  hours  at  Malta,  which  we  reached  on 
Eturday,  the  25th  of  June,  but  did  not  go  on 
■pre.    A  number  of  English  ships-of-war  were  in 

10  harbour ;  but  the  greater  number  had  recently 

11  for  Constantinople,  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
-pbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

touch  would  necessarily  involve  England.  I  say 
P;es3arily ;  but  in  using  that  expression,  I  do  not 
rcr  to  any  necessity  which  God  has  created,  or 
taich  a  higher  christian  principle  and  greater  for- 

Jfcrance  and  love  would  not  obviate,  but  to  those 

..pssing  exigences,  those  necessities  of  state,  which 
KpG  out  of  the  complications  of  diplomacy,  and 
Bin  the  strength  of  human  pride,  interest  and 
b|sion.  The  idea  of  another  general  war  in  this 
n-  of  christian  progress  and  civilization — a  war 

:.#|hout  any  assignable  direction,  and  without  any 
Mmination  which  could  be  foreseen — was  exceed- 
Hjly  painful  to  me.  Malta  is  a  great  arsenal ; — 
fcjhe  language  of  Scripture,  a  "  munition  of  rocks." 
Ijad  stopped  here  in  going  to  Egypt;  and  gave 

:iWie  account  of  it  in  a  former  letter, 
r  I  n  going  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  we  were  for 

L:Wic  time  in  sight  of  the  African  coast  on  the 
Wthern  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  morning 
•j  ve  were  sailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 

.{«),  and  along  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  the  site  of  an- 
te! it  Carthage  was  pointed  out  to  me.  The  very 
n  ic  excited  no  small  emotion.  Among  my  early 
fc  llections  there  is  scarcely  any  place  or  any  his- 

ptchal  event,  which  affected  me  more,  or  has  left 


a  deeper  place  in  my  memory,  than  Carthage  and 
the  events  connected  with  it.  The  poets  and  his- 
torians of  Pome,  though  not  without  biasscs  unfa- 
vourable to  strict  truth,  have  loquently  comme- 
morated the  greatness  and  the  terrible  overthrow 
of  her  mighty  rival.  The  Poman  historians  say, 
that  when  the  young  Hannibal  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  leader  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  the 
old  soldiers,  now  decrepid  with  years,  and  living 
upon  past  memories,  saw  in  his  form  and  counte- 
nance, and  military  step,  the  restoration  and  the 
once  more  living  presence  of  his  father  Hamilcar, 
under  whom  they  had  fought  in  their  youth.  It 
was  thus  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  spot  upon  which 
Carthage  was  built,  now  a  sandy  desolation,  re- 
stored the  city  and  the  senate,  and  gave  a  momen- 
tary existence  to  the  celebrated  names,  which  are 
associated  in  history  with  the  arts  of  war  or  the 
wisdom  of  legislation.  No  assembled  senate  is 
there  now.  No  ships  of  war  or  commerce  cover 
the  sea  with  their  sails.  No  Hamilcar  or  Hannibal 
leads  armies  to  battle.  No  Mago  pleads  his  coun- 
try's cause.  On  that  sandy  shore  is  the  burial- 
place  of  a  great  nation.  Her  mighty  image,  as  it 
exists  in  the  dimness  of  history, — vast  but  faint  in 
its  outlines, — sits  in  sad  but  solitary  grandeur  on 
the  place  of  her  tomb. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Bon,  our  vessel  changed 
its  direction  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of 
Spain.  We  passed  along  the  base  of  cliffs  and  moun- 
tains, with  plains  and  valleys  opening  between  them ; 
but  no  longer  resounding  with  the  hum  of  a  busy 
population,  and  destitute  of  their  ancient  fertility 
and  beauty.  This  land  too,  though  much  changed 
both  in  its  physical  and  moral  attributes,  is  the 
birthplace, — the  ancient  and  celebrated  home, — of 
a  great  people.  I  could  not  fail  to  gaze  with  deep 
interest  upon  a  country,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
its  present  condition,  which  in  past  ages  has  had 
its  varied  epochs  of  bitter  trial  and  successful  con- 
flict, and  which  has  been  illustrated  by  renowned 
literary  names ; — a  country  which  the  genius  of 
Irving,  Prescott,  and  Tichnor  has  made  familiar, 
both  in  its  history  and  literature,  to  American 
readers. 

On  reaching  Gibraltar,  Friday,  the  1st  day  of 
July,  our  vessel  went  into  harbour;  and  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  wander  for  a  few  hours  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  its 
amazing  strength  as  a  military  position.  The  beau- 
tiful bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  isthmus  and 
the  lofty  promontory  called  the  Mountain  of  Gibral- 
tar on  one  side,  and  by  the  mountains  and  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  other,  is  very  capacious; — capable  of 
holding  a  large  fleet.  The  appearance  of  the  rocky 
and  insular  height  whichbears  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  the  same  with  the  Mons  Calpe  of  the  an- 
cient Pomans,  is  quite  singular.  With  its  northern 
termination  lifting  its  rugged  and  frowning  head 
above  the  southern,  aided  by  the  slight  depression 
in  the  part  of  the  summit  which  is  between  them, 
it  easily  suggests  the  idea  of  a  lion  couchant,  re- 
posing in  strength,  but  ready  to  awake  in  terrible 
and  irresistible  action,  at  any  approach  of  danger. 
Numerous  cannon,  lining  the  shore  or  looking 
darkly  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  ready 
to  pour  forth  destruction  upon  the  invader.  But 


Gibraltar  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  descrip- 
tion. 

In  many  respects  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  with  its 
magnificent  bay,  with  the  straits  uniting  two  oceans, 
with  the  varied  country  around  it,  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  its 
immense  fortifications,  and  its  history,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  places.  At  this  renowned  spot 
was  the  termination  of  the  most  adventurous  voy- 
ages of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  ages  all  that 
lay  beyond  it  was  a  region  unknown.  But  from 
that  unknown  expanse  a  new  power  has  arisen. 
Strength  is  born  of  liberty.  What  was  once  a 
small  barbarian  island  has  become,  by  refusing  the 
claims  and  domination  of  slavery,  and  by  being 
true  to  itself,  a  mighty  nation.  Its  presence  and 
authority  are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land, taking  her  position  here  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, though  it  must  be  allowed,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  position  and  nature, — England,  the 
mother  of  nations,  and  strong  in  thought  and  free- 
dom as  well  as  in  physical  power, — holds  this  great 
key  and  pathway  of  the  East. 

When,  in  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, we  passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At- 
lantic, my  mind  was  the  subject  of  a  momentary 
experience,  which  was  powerful  but  perhaps  not 
unnatural.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  passing 
out  of  one  world  into  another.  The  East,  though 
my  travels  had  been  rapid,  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  my  imagination,  and  become  a  sort  of  home 
to  me ;  but  from  the  new  scene,  upon  which  I  was 
now  entering,  it  could  be  seen  and  known  no  more. 
The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  was  immense ; 
so  that  I  was  reminded  of  that  celebrated  gate  of 
Dante,  standing  at  the  boundaries  of  existence, 
which  separated  the  world  of  the  living  from  the 
world  of  the  dead,  where  those  entered  who  were 
not  destined  to  return.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
countries,  climates,  the  appearances  of  nature,  arts, 
history,  were  changed.  The  strong  steamer  dashed 
upon  the  waves.  I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  look- 
ed back,  like  one  that  is  loth  to  lose  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, upon  that  eastern  world,  from  which  the  last 
ray  of  light  was  beaming.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
the  day.  On  one  side  were  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
On  the  other  were  the  mountains  of  Africa.  The 
lofty  heights,  which  once  bore  the  proud  name  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercule3,  and  which  the  limited  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  had  established  as  the  boundary 
of  things,  stood  face  to  face.  The  path  of  the 
narrow,  foaming  ocean  was  between  them.  In  a 
few  moments,  as  I  stood  gazing  upon  this  memora 
ble  gateway,  more  majestic  than  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
the  clouds  and  darkness  of  heaven  came  down 
upon  it,  and  closed  the  portal  of  the  Orient  forever 

Farewell,  bright  vision  of  ftu  hour  1 

Fading  away,  like  early  dew, 
All  passed;  and  yet  the  soul  hath  power, 

Its  varied  image  to  renew  ; — 
Restor'd  with  tints  as  clear  and  true, 
As  sunbeams  in  their  morning  hue. 

The  Olive  grove,  the  mountain  height, 
The  vale,  where  many  a  flock  is  tended, 

The  shepherd's  tent,  the  starry  night, 
A  vision  past,  bat  not  yet  ended, — 

Vanished  to  sight,  and  left  behind, 

And  yet  eternal  in  the  mind. 
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Ill  memory  shines  that  Eastern  sky, 
By  day  and  night  as  clear  as  ever; — 

In  memory  flowers,  [hat  quickly  die, 
Resume  the  tint  that  t'adeth  never  ; — 

In  memory  frowns  the  sunless  rock, 

Which  shades  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. 

Oh  strange,  mysterious  power,  possest 
Of  what  is  lost  to  outward  sense  1 

To  thee,  the  mirror  of  the  breast, 
I  give  this  past  inheritance  ; — ■ 

Knowing  tbou  wilt  not  let  it  die, 

But  hold  it  for  eternity. 

With  the  aid  of  steam,  and  of  the  sails  almost 
constantly  set,  we  went  rapidly  on.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  we  passed  the 
Cape  of  Trafalgar,  which  projects  from  the  south- 
western coast  of  Spain  ; — going  over  the  very  place 
in  the  ocean,  which  has  been  rendered  celebrated 
by  being  the  locality  of  Nelson's  last  great  and 
bloody  battle.  Altering  our  direction  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  we  approached  near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
so  near  as  to  look  into  the  spacious  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  bring  the  environs  of  Lisbon  full  in 
sight.  Altering  our  direction  again  at  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  wc  crossed  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  favoured 
much  by  the  weather,  again  came  in  sight  of  Ire- 
land, and  reached  Liverpool  the  second  time,  July 
lGth. 


loved  disciple  and  apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  says, 
"  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now.  He  that 
loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  But  he  that 
hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and  knoueth  not 
whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath  blind- 
eel  his  eyes."  Here  is  a  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Master  and  of  his 
inspired  apostle;  conveying  the  unequivocal  testi 
mony  that  no  one  hating  his  brother,  can  walk  in 
the  light,  whatever  may  be  his  profession  of  it  as 
his  guide.  It  is  only  those  who  truly  love  the  bro- 
therhood, in  that  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved 
them,  who  walk  in  the  light ;  and  not  only  do  they 
love  one  another  as  disciples  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
they  who  are  in  the  true  unity  and  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit,  and  whose  sins  are  forgiven.  The  same 
apostle  says,  "  This  then  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard  of  Him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that 
God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If 
we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.  But 
if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

This  message  delivered  to  the  apostles,  was  also 
committed  to  our  ancient  Friends  to  preach  to  a 
benighted  people  of  that  day,  to  draw  them  to  obey 
Christ  as  he  manifests  himself  in  the  heart  by  his 
divine  Spirit,  that  they  might  thereby  know  Him  to 
save  them  from  sin.  It  was  remarkable  how  this 
heavenly  light  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  gave 
them  a  clear  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  caused  them  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  holiness — love  to  God,  and  love 
to  one  another,  and  to  show  the  true  nature  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  by  which  they 
also  loved  their  enemies,  blessed  those  that  cursed 
them,  and  prayed  for  them  that  despitefully  used 
and  persecuted  them.  Among  themselves  William 
Penn  says,  "  Loving  one  another  is  a  noted  mark 
in  the  mouth  of  all  sorts  of  people  concerning  them. 
1  They  will  meet,  they  will  help  and  stick  to  one 
another.'  Whence  it  is  common  to  hear  some  say, 
'  Look  how  the  Quakers  love  and  take  care  of  one 
another.'  If  loving  one  another,  and  having  an  in- 
timate communion  in  religion  and  constant  care  to 
meet  to  worship  God,  and  help  one  another,  be 
any  mark  of  primitive  Christianity,  they  had  it, 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  in  an  ample  manner."  The 
goodly  tree  of  doctrine  which  branched  out  from 
the  spirit  of  Truth,  and  produced  in  them  good 


While  we,  their  successors,  are  bound  to  main 
tain  inviolate  the  christian  doctrines  and  testimo 
nies  put  forth  by  our  ancient  Friends,  and  to  rejet 
all  opinions  inimical  to  them,  how  needful  is  it  tha 
we  should  frequently  examine  ourselves  by  th  * 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  we  are  producin 
the  blessed  fruits  of  them  as  the  early  Friends  die 
We  all  admit  that  a  mere  profession  avails  little 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  unaccompanic 
by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  add  to  our  coi 
demnation.  We  have  become  a  widely  sprea 
body,  and  was  every  member  a  fruit -bearing  branc 
of  the  true  Vine,  our  conduct  and  the  heavenl 
spirit  and  nature  ruling  in  us,  would  have  a  pov 
erfully  convincing  effect  upon  those  about  us,  thi 
we  are  followers  of  Christ,  practically  preachin 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  should  draw  othe: 
to  it,  and  to  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  as  tiff 
work  of  salvation  was  advancing  in  ourselves 
is  our  duty  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  deliver* 
to  the  saints ;  but  if  we  have  not  the  living  faith 
which  Christ  has  been  the  Author  in  all  gener; 
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For  "The  Friend." 

E?itlcnccs  of  True  Discipleship. 
One  of  the  sources  of  true  happiness  is  to  look 
into  ourselves,  and  find  no  enmity  lurking  there 
against  either  friend  or  foe,  obstructing  our  ac- 
cess to  the  throne  of  Grace.  If  we  desire  that 
mercy  and  goodness  may  be  dealt  out  to  us  by  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  shall  feel,  should  we  perceive 
in  our  heart,  any  degree  of  hatred  to  others,  lead- 
ing us  to  wish  their  downfall,  that  it  will  shut  out 
the  hope  of  Divine  kindness,  and  be  a  bar  to  the 
flow  of  the  love  of  God  in  us.  We  cannot  hold 
communion  with  Him  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  ex- 
pect forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  enjoy  a  firm  trust 
in  His  protection  from  evil,  while  we  take  satisfac- 
tion in  contemplating  the  injury  or  the  loss  of  the 
religious  character  of  another.  Even  supposing 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  apprehension  of  what 
would  be  right,  the  spirit  we  are  to  cherish  is,  to 
pray  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  their 
real  condition,  and  if  wrong,  that  they  may  seek  to 
the  Lord  to  bring  them  out  of  it.  "  With  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  yc  shall  be  judged  ;  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 

you  again."  If  wc  deny  to  others,  who  arc  sound  I  fruit,  was  repentance  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
in  principle,  and  correct  in  their  walk  before  the 'living  God  ;  first  a  sight  of  sin — secondly  a  sense 

and  godly  sorrow  for  it — and  then  amendment  for 
the  time  to  come.  This  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
obedience  to  the  light.  "  For  of  it  came  sight,  and 
of  sight  came  sense  and  sorrow,  and  of  sense  and 
sorrow  came  amendment  of  life,  which  leads  to 
justification,  that  is  forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  are 
past  through  Christ  the  alone  propitiation,  and  the 
sanctification  or  purgation  of  the  soul  from  the  de- 
filing nature  and  habits  of  sin  present;  which  is 
justification  in  the  complete  sense  of  that  word  ; 


Lord,  their  right  of  judgment,  because  they  differ 
from  us  in  opinion  upon  things  non-essential,  who 
will  accord  to  us  our  right  to  differ  from  them! 
And  when  wc  are  measuring  out  an  unjust  con- 
demnation of  our  brethren,  whom  the  Lord  owns 
as  his  sheep,  and  whom  he  is  keeping  in  his  al- 
mighty hand,  what  ground  have  we  to  believe  that 
we  know  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd,  and  are 
not  following  the  voice  of  a  stranger  ? 

"If  thine  eye  l*c  evil"  said  our  Lord,  "thy 
whole  bod?  shall  befilU  qf  darkness;  if  therefore! comprehending  both  justification  from  the  guilt  of 
(In'  light  thai  U  in  thee  be  darkneSS:  how  gteat  is  the  sins  that  arc  past,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
that  aarhus:,!"  While  wc  regard  others  with  au  j committed,  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in 
evil  eye,  the  possibility  of  taking  our  imagination  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  creature's  being  made  in- 
for  a  guide,  and  calling  it  light,  is  here  clearly  held  wardly  just  through  the  cleansing  and  sanctify- 
forth  ;  and  the  fearful  degree  of  deception  in  which  ing  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ  revealed  in  the  soul, 


such  place  themselves,  is  emphatically  pointed  to 
by  the  language  of  Christ,  "  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness 1"    The  love  of  the  brethren,  and  not  the 


which  is  commonly  called  sanctification."  This 
led  to  the  doctrine;  and  belief  of  perfection  from  sin, 
according  to  the  Scriptures — which  is  a  redeemed 


hatred  of  them,  is  the  evidence  that  those  iu  whom  state  termed  regeneration  or  the  new  birth,  without 
the  love  of  God  is  perfected,  are  they  who  are  which  wc  cannot  sec  or  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
walking  iu  and  by  the  light  of  Christ.  Tbehe-jQod 


tions,  we  shall  not  have  power  from  Him  to  coi 
tend  for  it.  And  if  we  have  it,  we  shall  obtai 
the  victory  by  it  over  sin,  and  prove  that  it  worl 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It  will  n 
only  work  through  love  to  God  and  his  dear  So 
but  it  will  work  with  love  to  others,  labouring  ai 
praying  for  their  salvation,  that  they  may  be  mat 
partakers  of  the  same  peace  and  communion  wi 
God  that  we  have  experienced. 

If  every  one  could  be  brought  to  examine  himst 
whether  he  is  in  the  true  faith,  and  be  more  d 
sirous  to  get  right  and  to  keep  right  in  the  sight 
the  Lord,  than  indulge  a  fault-finding  dispositii 
towards  the  brethren,  what  a  happy  change  wou 
be  wrought  throughout  our  religious  Society.  The 
is  nothing  to  keep  us  out  of  the  true  love,  and  uDi 
and  fellowship,  but  yielding,  on  the  right  hand 
on  the  left,  to  the  insidious  workings  of  a  dclusi 
spirit,  which  we  cannot  perceive  to  have  an  infl 
ence  over  ourselves,  while  we  are  perpetually  loo 
ing  abroad  to  detect,  as  we  may  think,  wrong 
others.    The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  lead  us  to  p 
darkness  for  light,  nor  confound  evil  and  goo 
but  as  we  see  our  own  sins  and  shortcouiin 
through  its  light,  and  are  led  to  crave  forgiven< 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  under  a  sense  of  our  i 
worthiness,  and  of  our  danger  of  being  overco: 
by  temptation,  even  after  having  known  somethi 
of  his  delivering  power,  we  shall  feel  fervent  cb 
rity  for  a  brother  who  has  fallen  into  temptation 
and  the  effectual  sincere  prayer  and  labours  of 
righteous  will  often  avail  much  for  his  rcstoratii 
It  is  not  an  outside  show  of  spurious  love 
politeness  that  will  avail  anything,  but  Divine  lc 
arising  from  the  new  creation  that  can  bind  us 
gether,  and  qualify  for  service  in  the  chinch 
Christ.    The  Lord  alone  can  bring  about  a  chat 
in  our  Society,  and  restore  the  precious  hariuo 
and  love  that  has  been  known  to  prevail,  Lut  J' 
must  be  begun  in  every  one  individually.  We  nn 
be  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  unto 
and  humbly  and  faithfully  confess  Christ  bef<  51 
men  in  all  our  ways.    It  is  not  only  a  sound 
lief  of  the  truth,  but  practical  life-giving  christian 
that  is  wanting — and  wherever  the  inside  of 
cup  and  platter  is  cleansed,  the  outside  will 
clean  also — and  like  the  stones  of  the  temple  he 
separately,  wc,  as  living  stones,  will  unite  togctl 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  and  iu  offering  E 
ritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jes.us  Chr 
Then  it  will  again  be  said,  "  See  how  the  Quak 
meet,  and  help,  and  love,  and  take  care  of  one 
other."  Then  we  might  hope  for  good  Yearly  Me 
iugs,  in  which  wc  should  experience  a  fervent  nni 
travail  of  spirit  for  the  exaltation  of  the  grlT 
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»Tame,  for  the  circulation  of  Divine  love  and  life  as 
rom  vessel  to  vessel,  and  be  again  restored  to  the 
trench  and  dignity  which  formerly  characterized 
ur  religious  Society. 

From  "  The  Leisure  llour." 

Blind  Mechanics. 
In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society," 
le  following  marvellous    accomplishment  of  a 
[ind  man,  "called  Macguire,  is  recorded.  He 
as  the  tailor  of  M' Donald  of  Clanronald,  in  In- 
;rness-shire,  and  lost  his  sight ;  but  after  that 
ilamity  he  continued  to  work  for  the  family,  not 
deed  with  the  same  expedition  as  before,  but 
ith  equal  correctness.    It  is  well  known  how  dif- 
^ult  it  is  to  make  a  tartan  dress,  because  every 
•ipe  and  colour  must  fit  each  other  with  mathe- 
matical exactness;  hence  it  happens  that  very 
w  tailors  who  enjoy  their  sight  are  capable  of 
Jecuting  that  task.    Blind  Macguire  having  re- 
ived orders  to  make  for  M'Donald  (his  mas- 
k's brother,  who  had  just  returned  from  India)  a 
inplete  suit  of  tartan,  within  a  given  time,  went 
work  without  delay.    It  so  happened  that  this 
itleman  passed  at  a  late  hour  at  night  through 
i  room  where  the  tailor  was  working,  and  hearing 
ne  low  singing,  he  asked  who  was  there?  To 
3  Macguire  answered — "  I  am  here,  sir,  working 
your  honour's  hose !"    "  Why,  how  can  you 
rk  without  a  candle'?"  rejoined  the  astonished 
luirer.    "  0  !  please  your  honour,"  was  the  re- 
j  "  midnight  and  darkness  are  the  same  to  me 
poon-day."    It  was  said  that  Macguire  could, 
the  sense  of  touch,  distinguish  all  the  colours  of 
■I tartan. 

iTohn  Kay,  a  blind  carpenter  of  Glasgow,  lost 

■  sight  when  ten  years  old,  by  the  accidental  ex- 
lion  of  a  musket.  He  supported  himself  by 
Msting  his  brothers,  who  were  carpenters,  and  he 
Shed  his  work  off  with  extraordinary  neatness, 
"■wrought  in  mahogany  and  other  fine  woods, 
M  made  various  pieces  of  furniture.  He  needed 
■mide  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow.  Walking  one 
Wwith  a  friend,  he  was  told  that  he  was  near  a 
ie.  Kay  replied,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
"mtion  that,  as  he  could  perceive  it  himself.  Be- 
"M  asked  how  he  could  do  so,  he  replied  that  he 
"■pd  a  difference  in  the  impression  of  the  air  on 
■face  when  near  any  particular  object,  and  that 

'm>  this  feeling  he  could  avoid  a  lamp-post  when 
ftipproached  it. 

Iior  many  years  he  afforded  a  bright  example  of 
lurking  man  walking  in  the  fear  of  God  and  to 
'  ■Saviour's  glory.    The  Son  of  God  is  the  spe- 
■tfrie  nd  of  working  men  ;  himself — strange  mys- 
n — in  his  humanity  once  a  working  man  !  Kay 
["m  found  the  great  secret  of  human  happiness, 
'fiaith  in  Christ  he  realized  the  blessings  of  sal- 
;'An,  and  love  to  Christ  formed  the  high  and 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  from  day  to 
M    The  account  of  missionary  work  in  foreign 
Ms  deeply  interested  him.    But  he  chiefly  con- 
1  •  «ited  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
-'■was  an  earnest  and  persevering  Sabbath-school 
*Mier,  and  on  week-day  evenings,  he  assembled, 
'['■Itinies  the  children,  and  sometimes  the  teachers, 
>"  jtpading,  exhortation,  and  prayer.    He  was  one 
-'.mosc  who  could  not  bear  to  let  a  thing  go  down 
M'Migh  the  failure  of  personal  exertion ;  he  well 
l!'flr  that  there  was  a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well 
IfjH  physical  gravitation ;  hence  he  not  only 
s*Whed  over  his  own  spirit,  but  took  peculiar  in- 
in  keeping  up  the  teachers  and  children  to 

■  'BH  work*,  and  in  this  respect,  other  Sabbath 
ii.jllols  in  the  neighbourhood  derived  great  bene- 
t> '||  j>m  his  example  and  influence. 

1    Jhn  Kay  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Iieligious 


Tract  Society.  He  aided  its  funds  as  far  as  his 
ability  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  with  those  who  were  rich  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
tributing tracts  both  in  town  and  country.  It  was 
usual  for  him,  when  on  a  journey  from  home,  to 
have  a  parcel  of  these  little  messengers  of  useful- 
ness always  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  bestow 
them  in  the  places  he  visited,  or  give  them  away 
to  persons  whom  he  might  meet  with  on  the  road. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  had  been  employed  for  seve- 
ral days  in  a  gentleman's  house,  where  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  servants. 
One  of  them  appeared  particularly  volatile,  and 
quite  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  serious  conversa- 
tion. He  put  into  her  hands  a  suitable  tract,  and 
requested  her  to  read  it,  which  she  promised  to  do. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  noticed  a  considerable 
change  in  her  behaviour.  She  listened  with  more 
attention  when  he  spake  to  her  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, and  expressed  her  astonishment  that  he  who 
was  blind  could  know  so  much  about  the  Bible. 

John  Kay  worked  for  the  Lord  in  all  his  work- 
ing time,  and  death  to  him  was  the  portal  to  ever- 
lasting rest.  The  infidel  Voltaire  was  wont  to  say, 
"  I  hate  to  live,  and  I  am  afraid  to  die."  But  how 
different  is  the  case  with  the  humble  Christian ! 
Life  is  his,  death  is  his,  Christ  is  his,  and  heaven  is 
his.  "The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet;" 
but  sweeter  far  will  be  his  last  sleep,  if  he  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus.  Our  blind  carpenter  found  it  so 
indeed  in  his  long  illness;  he  manifested  the  greatest 
patience  under  suffering,  and  the  ruling  passion 
was  strong  even  in  death  ;  his  last  efforts,  his  last 
prayers,  his  last  words,  were  in  behalf  of  his  Sab- 
bath-school children,  to  whom  he  left  suitable  tracts; 
and  many  were  bathed  in  tears  when  they  heard 
that  their  beloved  teacher  was  no  more.  He  died 
in  1809,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 


Little  Tilings— No.  3. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 
LITTLE  EFFORTS. 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
It  has  often  struck  me,  in  reading  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  that  the  servant  who  was  slothful,  and 
hid  his  lord's  money,  was  not  one  of  the  more 
richly  endowed,  but  one  who  had  but  one  talent. 
Is  it  not  too  often  so  yet  ?  How  frequently  do  we 
feel,  and  act  upon  the  feeling,  that  we  would  do 
more  good,  were  it  not  that  we  can  do  so  little? 
There  really  seems  a  peculiar  danger  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  but  one  talent,  to  neglect  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and  it  were  well,  if,  while  excusing  ourselves 
for  doing  nothing,  because  we  cannot  do  much,  we 
recollected  that  the  slothful  servant  who  buried 
only  one  talent,  was  condemned  for  so  doing,  and 
would  have  been  proportionately  rewarded,  had  he, 
like  the  others,  traded  with,  and  increased  his 
lord's  money.  It  is  too  often  indolence  under  the 
guise  of  humility  that  causes  us  to  act  thus.  Lit- 
tle efforts  are  troublesome  to  make,  and  we  prefer 
dreaming  over  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  rich 
or  great,  or  endowed  with  talents,  to  setting  ho- 
nestly and  steadily  to  do  what  we  can.  There  is 
no  one,  I  believe,  however  straitened  in  circum- 
stances, or  inferior  in  capacity,  who  has  it  not  in 
his  or  her  power  to  do  some  good,  while  hundreds 
who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  neglect  this 
duty,  because  they  think  they  can  do  but  little; 
and  assuredly  you  will  find  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
mise, "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  If  you 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  be  useful,  and  willing  to 
begin  with  humble  efforts,  do  not  fear  but  that 
larger  and  more  extended  spheres  of  duty  will 
open  before  you,  or  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 


really  do  possess  but  one  talent,  and  endeavour  to 
employ  it  for  God's  glory,  do  not  doubt  his  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  your  smallest  services,  for  has 
He  not  promised  that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  his  name,  shall  be  rewarded  ? 

To  many  who  feel  humbled  and  grieved  that 
they  can  do  so  little  for  the  Saviour's  cause  on 
earth,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  it  should  be  an 
encouraging  thought,  that  "  all  members  have  not 
the  same  office  ;"  the  small  stones  of  the  temple 
are  as  useful  in  their  place  as  the  more  imposing 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  let  them  be  assured 
that  He  who  commended  Mary  who  anointed  his 
head,  because  "she  had  done  what  she  could," 
will  not  despise  any  attempt,  however  small,  to 
serve  and  glorify  him.        *       *       *  * 

LITTLE  CARES. 

These  fall  much  within  a  woman's  sphere  of 
duty,  and  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  to  her; 
yet  they  are  often  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  one 
feels  ashamed  to  mention  them,  or  even  to  allow 
that  they  are  cares.  I  would  make  a  distinction 
between  little  cares  and  little  annoyances ;  for  the 
latter,  if  disregarded  and  cheerfuliy  borne,  gene- 
rally disappear ;  but  our  little  cares  cannot  be  so 
easily  got  quit  of,  and  sometimes  arise  so  much 
from  constitutional  causes,  that  they  require  the 
exercise  of  religious  principle  and  trust,  to  keep 
them  within  due  bounds.  To  all  who  feel  the  ten- 
dency to  "  be  anxious  and  careful  about  many 
things" — who  have  a  Martha's  spirit — the  gentle 
rebuke  of  our  Saviour  may  still  be  applied ;  for 
does  not  an  earnest  heed  to  the  "one  thing  need- 
ful," make  all  earthly  cares  take  their  subordinate 
place  in  our  esteem  ?  *  *  Our  great  cares  must 
often  seem  small  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  "  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,"  and  our  small 
cares  will  not  be  beneath  the  notice  of  Him,  by 
whom  "  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num- 
bered." 

Along  with  this,  I  think  that  a  methodical  dis- 
tribution of  time,  letting  each  duty  and  occupation 
have  its  appointed  time  to  be  attended  to,  does 
much  to  keep  down  that  absent,  anxious  spirit, 
which  little  cares  are  so  apt  to  produce.  We  can- 
not well  seek  for  sympathy  from  others  as  a  re- 
source, for  sometimes  these  trifling  cares  would  an- 
noy those  we  wish  to  please.  Sometimes  we  feel 
that  they  would  not  be  cares  at  all  except  to  our- 
selves; but  by  resolutely  doing  each  duty  as  its 
time  occurs,  by  resolving  that,  except  when  neces- 
sary, we  will  not  let  our  minds  dwell  on  them  (for 
truly,  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"), 
and  by  trustfully  committing  our  way  unto  God, 
we  may  relieve  our  minds  of  many  of  our  little 
cares,  and  in  some  cases  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether. I  allude  to  such  as  are  almost  inse- 
parable from  women's  duties — the  charge  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  care  of  children,  or  the  sick  ; 
and  I  would  also  include  those  cares  which  may 
exist  chiefly  in  our  own  over-anxious  and  nervous 
temperaments.  But  there  is  a  class  of  little  an- 
noyances, if  I  may  so  call  them,  which  I  would 
dispose  of  in  a  different  way, — I  mean  such  as  we 
make  for  ourselves  by  a  fretful  or  fastidious  spirit. 
There  are  some  who  make  such  a  fuss  about  trifles, 
tormenting  themselves,  and  worrying  others  by  a 
perpetual  fault-finding  and  discontent,  that  all 
pleasure  is  spoiled  by  their  presence,  and  every 
trifling  evil  magnified  to  a  mountain.  It  is  a  good 
rule  in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  that  "  what 
can't  be  cured,  should  be  endured,"  and  endured 
cheerfully.  I  am  not  advocating  slovenly  and 
careless  endurance  of  little  annoyances  that  may 
be  remedied.  Let  them  be  set  right  by  all  means, 
and  the  more  quietly  as  well  as  quickly,  the  better. 
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I  have  known  some  persons  most  ludicrously  dis- 
composed by  trifles,  which  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  could  remedy,  and  which  should  have 
been  overlooked  with  a  smile,  it'  noticed  at  all.  I 
remember  hearing  of  one  lady  who  professed  great 
love  for  the  country,  and  summer  after  summer  left 
town  and  established  herself  in  country  quarters. 
It  was  remarked,  however,  by  her  friends,  that  she 
never  went  twice  to  the  same  place,  and  though  at 
first  her  praises  of  new  quarters  were  enthusiastic, 
yet  when  she  returned  to  town,  she  had  always 
some  reason  against  returning  to  that  place. 

Never  did  any  one  seem  so  unfortunate  in  smoky 
chimneys,  disagreeable  neighbours,  and  disobliging 
landladies,  till  at  last  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
the  fault  lay  in  the  lady  herself.  One  summer, 
however,  a  perfect  place  was  found  ;  months  went 
on,  and  no  fault  seemed  to  be  discovered,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  now  the  fastidious  lady  was  pleased, 
and  that  her  search  for  country  quarters  was  at  an 
end.  But  what  was  the  amazemeut,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  friends  to  find  her,  when  winter  brought 
her  back  to  town,  as  determined  as  usual  not  to 
return  to  her  little  paradise  of  the  past  summer. 
What  could  be  the  reason  ?  Simply  because  a  pea- 
fowl used  to  come  sometimes  to  the  garden-wall, 
and  make  such  a  noise  !  There  are  many  people, 
I  fear,  who  find  pea-fowls  everywhere.     *  * 

It  is  really  ludicrous  to  hear  the  gravity  with 
which  some  people  will  allude  to  the  fact  of  the 
road  being  dusty  ;  others  are  as  much  afraid  of  a 
shower  ;  others  of  sunshine  ;  some  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  being  overheated,  whilst  others  tremble  at 
the  notion  of  taking  cold.  Let  us  all  beware  of 
making  much  of  little  annoyances ;  let  us  learn 
to  laugh  at  them,  remembering  how  very  annoy- 
ing such  freaks  are  to  others,  as  well  as  inconve- 
nient to  others.  A  cheerful  spirit  that  will  not 
see,  or  be  put  about  by  trifles,  soon  ceases  to  feel 
them  ;  while  to  those  who  seem  to  find  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on,  and  being  daunted  by  them, 
such  little  discomforts  will  actually  become  real 
cares,  and  will  eat  out  half  the  comfort  of  their 
lives. 

LITTLE  PLEASURES. 
I  could  multiply  extracts  to  prove  that  little 
pleasures  arc  the  great  sweetness  of  life.  The 
theme  is  trite  and  commonplace;  we  know  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  common  and  simple  plea- 
sures, and  we  say  we  believe  it;  and  yet  how  few, 
when  past  the  age  of  childhood,  really  do  enjoy 
thrni-,  Kes  by  means  of  little  pleasures?  *  * 
There  are  many  little  varieties  in  our  daily  life 
that  might  be  made  pleasures  of,  were  we  so  in- 
clined. A  country  walk,  a  little  excursion,  making 
trifling  alterations  in  domestic  arrangements,  pre- 
paring  some  little  surprise  for  an  absent  member  of 
tin-  family,  obtaining  some  little  thine  we  have  Ion" 
Wished  For,  any  innocent  variety  or  change  in  our 
every -day  life,  may  he  made  a  .-ource  of  pleasure; 
and  happy,  indeed,  arc  they  who  keep  this  child- 
like spirit  in  mature  years. 

To  those  who  are  continually  seeking  their  own 
gratification,  there  can  be  but  little  enjoyment  of 
pure  and  simple  pleasures,  for  these  soon  lose  their 
effect,  unless  combined  with  self-denial  and  a  stea- 
dy adherence  to  the  rule  of  "  duty  first,  and  plea- 
sure afterwards ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  capa- 
cities of  little  things  to  give  pleasOTJ,  depends 
more  on  the  mood  of  our  own  minds,  than  more 
striking  incidents  do,  yet  to  those  who  cultivate 
the  disposition  already  alluded  to,  of  being  easily 
pleased,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  are  the  sources, 
and  how  frequent  the  occurrence  of  little  plea- 
sures— 

"The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies, 
To  them  nre  opening  pnrmlise." 


To  those  who  have  a  love  of  nature,  there  never 
can  be  any  want  of  varied  and  simple  pleasure. 
To  some,  the  mere  sight  of  green  trees  and  hedges 
suffice ;  and  even  where  the  grander,  and  more 
picturesque  forms  of  beauty  are  wanting  in  the 
scenery,  the  true  lover  of  nature  will  find  much  to 
enjoy.  *  *  We  are  too  apt  to  turn  from  the 
pleasures  that  lie  in  our  daily  path,  and  to  sigh 
after  others  that  seem  to  us  unattainable.  How 
many  persons  long  for  the  pleasures  of  travelling, 
and  envy  those  who  have  the  means  and  time  at 
their  command  to  go  abroad,  or  to  visit  the  more 
remote  parts  of  our  own  country  1  But  do  they 
relish,  as  they  might,  the  pleasure  of  those  little 
excursions  which  come  almost  within  everybody's 
power  now-a-days  ?  *  *  The  more  the  mind 
is  cultivated,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
small  pleasures,  and  the  keener  and  safer  will  be 
the  relish  for  them ;  for  you  will  turn  from  all  that 
is  mean  and  low,  and  enjoy  with  a  grateful  and 
contented  spirit  the  many  flowers  that  grow  in  your 
daily  path,  but  which  sometimes  must  be  sought 
for  in  this  spirit  ere  they  are  found.  "Nature 
smiles  in  some  way  or  other  on  every  land." 
O'J-o  Uo  continued.) 


ENDURANCE. 


Selected. 


If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength 
small.— Pro  v.  xxiv.  10. 

Faint  not  beneath  thy  burthen,  tho'  it  seem 
Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small ; 

Tho'  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noon-tide  beam, 
On  thy  defenceless  head  untemper'd  fall. 

Tho'  sad  and  heart-sick  with  the  weight  of  woe, 
That  to  the  earth  would  crush  thee — journey  on  ; 

What  tho'  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slow, 
Thou  wilt  forget  the  toil,  when  rest  is  won. 

Nay  I  murmur  not  because  no  kindred  heart, 
May  share  thy  burthen  with  thee — but  alone 

Still  struggle  bravely  on,  tho'  all  depart: 
Is  it  not  said  that  each  must  bear  his  own  ? 

All  have  not  equally  the  power  to  bless  ; 

And  of  the  many,  few  could  cheer  our  lot: 
For  "  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 

And  with  its  joy,  a  stranger  meddleth  not." 

Then  be  not  faithless,  though  thy  soul  be  dark: 
Is  not  thy  Master's  seal  upon  thy  brow? 

Of  I  hath  His  presence  saved  thy  sinking  bark, 
Aud  thinkest  thou  He  will  forsake  thee  now  ? 

Hath  He  not  bid  thee  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 
Saying,  He  careth  for  thee  ?    Then  arise  ; 

And  in  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faithful  prayer, 
The  thorns  shall  turn  to  llowcrs  of  Paradise  ! 

H.  D.  L. 


more  copious.    That  they  stand  in  the  relation  < 
cause  and  effect  I  think  most  certain ;  but  whic 
takes  precedence,  I  imagine  it  is  very  difficult  I 
decide.    I  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  clouc 
and  rain  in  the  Himalaya,  but  have  not  been  ab 
to  trace  any  difference  between  what  fell  on  a  bai 
range  of  mountains,  and  what  on  a  range  coverc 
with  forest ;  both  seemed  to  partake  of  it  alik 
according  to  their  elevation ;  the  higher  the  mou 
tain,  the  more  cloud  and  rain ;  not  the  greater  tl 
forest,  the  more  rain.    Still  we  have  well-authe 
ticated  instances  where  the  cutting  down  of  exte 
sive  forests  greatly  reduced  the  average  fall  of  rai 
but  we  want  the  counter  argument  to  prove  thj 
the  extension  of  forests  added  to  the  humidity 
the  climate;  nevertheless,  the  presumption  is  th 
it  would,  and  were  it  possible  to  overrun  the  Pu|i 
jaub  with  forest  or  vegetation,  more  rain  would  fa  j 
and  the  climate  would  be  cooler.    *    *  Flii 
(the  common  black  fly,)  fire-flies,  sand-flies,  a:| 
crickets,  swarm  in  every  house.    By  means  of  go  j 
chicks,  the  house-fly  may  be  kept  at  bay,  but  tj 
sand-fly  abounds  in  every  room.    Though  mo) 
phantoms  of  material  creatures,  imperceptible 
the  ear  and  nearly  so  to  the  eye,  and  best  dis<j 
vered  by  their  own  shadow  on  the  wall,  and 
fragile  as  to  be  broken  into  pieces  by  the  stroke { 
a  horse's  hair,  yet  their  bite  is  like  the  prick  olji 
red-hot  needle;  and  so  venomous  that  the  p; 
swells  to  the  size  of  half  a  cherry,  remainin£ 
days  intolerably  itchy,  and  requiring  the  great* 
self-restraint  to  refrain  from  tearing  it  open  :  wi[ 
out  noise,  their  assaults  are  unheard ;  their 
enables  them  to  enter  curtains  where  a  musqn 
would  not  penetrate;  and  a  thin  covering  of  s| 
or  cotton,  or  woolen,  gives  no  protection,  for  tlfl 
fangs  penetrate  them  all.    A  musquito  is  a  trifli 
it,  a  bug  or  a  flea  easily  repelled  in  comparisi 
More  sleep  is  lost  by  this  little  wretch  than  byfl 
other  domestic  plagues  put  together,  and  notb 
but  a  punkah  gives  one  a  chance  of  a  night's  sl<| 
— Dr.  Ml  Cos/is  "Advice  to  Officers  in  India. 


The  Pleasures  of  the  Pun  jaub. — The  dust  is 
something  incredible.  People  in  England,  or  even 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  will  not  believe  that  for 
days  and  weeks  together  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
with  not  a  cloud  upon  it,  is  as  completely  eclipsed 
by  impalpable  dust  as  during  the  densest  Loudon 
fog ;  and  when  the  wind  is  high,  an  elephant 
might  pass  by  unseen  only  a  few  yards  away.  The 
slightest  wind  raises  it  in  clouds,  a  string  of  camels 
darkens  the  horizon,  a  cavalry  parade  obscures  the 
whole  hemisphere  for  hours  after ;  once  or  twice  in 
a  month,  in  a  week,  or  sometimes  in  a  day,  a  storm 
of  dust  takes  place  that  bailies  all  description.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Lahore,  I  may  say  of 
the  Punjaub,  is  the  extraordinary  drought  that 
exists  throughout  the  year,  so  that  where  artificial 
means  are  not  used  to  irrigate  the  soil,  the  country 
becomes  a  desert :  hence  the  excessive  aridity,  the 
dost  and  heat.  It  has  lately  become  a  speculation 
whether  the  absence  of  vegetation  and  forest  is  a 
eaose  of  drought,  or  whether,  in  the  event  of  these 
being  increased  to  a  large  extent,  rain  would  be 


American  Watches. — It  has  been  stated  th; 
watch  can  be  made  in  this  country  by  means  of 
greatly  improved  modes  of  manufacture  in 
short  space  of  three  hours,  and  be  equal  in  qu 
of  mechanism  to  any  imported  from  Londoi 
Paris.    This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but  not  q 
so  surprising  as  that  we  have  excelled  every  & 
try  in  making  clocks,  both  as  regards  cheap 
and  regularity.    In  the  year  1825,  we  impo 
watches  to  the  amount  of  8320,498,  and  in  11 
to  the  amount  of  §3,651,187.    There  is  no  d<| 
that,  as  regards  cheapness,  we  can  beat  the  wo 
for  an  American  clock  can  be  bought  in  Eng 
for  one  dollar,  while  the  cheapest  Swiss  or  D 
clock  costs  one  dollar  and  a  half;  yet,  in  Hoi 
and  Switzerland,  labour  is  about  half  the  price 
here.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  we  apply  the  £ 
principle  of  manufacture  to  watches,  success  l 
be  equally  certain.   Our  capabilities  in  this  br: 
of  art  were  demonstrated  in  days  long  goncij 
During  the  war  of  1812,  many  were  made  in  \U 
ccster  county,  Mass.,  and  some  of  them  are  H 
extant.    In  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  watch  factory^ 
established  some  time  since,  where  the  sep;M 
parts  are  all  accurately  stamped  out  by  machiift 
aud  fitted  by  hand.     The  jewels  are  boreilll 
hand,  and  the  corresponding  pivots  fitted  to 
by  females.    All  the  watches  are  made  alii 
that  they  can  be'easily  repaired  and  refitted, 
simplest  kind  of  lever  watch,  without  the  fus|>J| 
the  form  adopted,  and  the  number  that  ca  M 
turned  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  about  ten  ooj 
sand.    The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  vfCT 
instead  of  importing  so  largely  as  we  now  < 
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this  article,  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  supply  our 
wants  from  our  own  workshops,  with  great  advan- 
tage of  quality  and  price. — N.  Am. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
\)i  Miuisters  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
I       bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  237.) 
ELIZABETH  ASHBRIDGE. 

As  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  passed  Stony 
; Brook  on  their  way  to  Freehold,  perceiving  a  meet- 
ling-house  of  Friends,  he  said  to  her,  "  Here  is  one 
:DfSatan's  synagogues  ;  don't  you  long  to  be  in  it? 
k  hope  to  see  you  cured  of  your  new  religion."  It 
riwas  now  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1737,  old  style;  the 
iiveather  very  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.    A  considerable  stream  of  water  crossed  the 
load,  and  they  knew  no  way  to  avoid  passing 
through  it,  which  they  did,  Elizabeth  taking  off  her 
ithoesr  She  writes,  "It  was  the  concern  of  my 
^neart,  that  the  Lord  would  sanctify  all  my  afflic- 
tions to  me,  and  give  me  patience  to  bear  them 
iA-ftcr  walking  nearly  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  house 
i  ivhich  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  tavern.    My  husband 
i  called  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  I  got  some  weak- 
j  ned  cider  mulled,  which  rendered  me  extremely 
piick ;  so  that  after  we  were  a  little  past  the  house, 
iioeiug  too  faint  to  proceed,  I  fell  down,    '  What's 
j me  matter  now?'  said  my  husband;  'what,  are 
rrou  drunk?  where's  your  religion  now  ?'    He  knew 
1 1 1  Was  not  drunk,  and  at  that  time,  I  believed,  pitied 
Jipe,  although  he  spoke  in  this  manner." 
\i  "  The  next  day,  as  we  journeyed,  a  young  man, 
Jsrivin"  an  empty  cart,  overtook  us.  We  asked  him 
-lb  let  us  ride,  and  he  readily  granted  the  request. 
-Iii  had  known  the  time  when  I  would  not  have  been 
leen  in  a  cart ;  but  my  proud  heart  was  humbled, 
tind  I  did  not  now  regard  the  look  of  it.  This  cart 
.Ticlono-ed  to  a  man  in  Shrewsbury,  and  was  to  go 
,]irough  the  place  of  our  destination."    The  man 
|  avin</  charge  of  the  cart,  left  it  to  them,  and  they 
gfcpok  it  on  to  Shrewsbury.    The  next  day,  as  they 
iiWere  returning  to  Freehold,  they  met  a  man  who 
Jliformed  them  that  there  were  two  school- houses 
,i||ear  by  only  two  miles  apart,  in  want  of  teachers, 
jjilizabeth  besought  her  husband  to  accept  the  op- 
;  iprtunity  of  settling  themselves,  expressing  her 
nIjilliogness  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood.    Her  husband  consented  to  go  with  the 
■A  pung  man,  and  they  were  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
3riend,  whose  wife  was  a  minister.    The  people 
,■  i  (ere  very  kind  to  them,  and,  it  being  Seventh-day, 
,,A  ivited  them  to  stay  with  them.    Elizabeth's  hus- 
:ii,d  accepted  the  invitation,  and  said,  "My  wife 
18  had  a  tedious  travel,  and  I  pity  her."  These 
w  words  of  kindness  deeply  affected  her.  The 
man  of  the  house,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her,  said, 
[  believe  thou  hast  met  with  a  deal  of  trouble." 
Elizabeth  writes,  "  When  meeting  time  came,  I 
ged  to  go,  but  durst  not  ask  my  husband's  leave, 
fear  of  disturbing  him,  before  we  got  settled. 
Iter  which,  I  thought  if  I  am  favoured  to  be  in  this 
ace,  come  life  or  death,  I  will  press  through,  for 
y  salvation  is  at  stake.  As  the  Friends  were  get- 
ready  for  meeting,  they  asked  my  husband  if 
would  accompany  them,  saying,  they  knew  those 
ho  were  to  be  his  employers,  and,  if  they  were  at 
ctinL',  would  speak  to  them.    He  consented  to 
>.   The  woman  Friend  then  said,  '  And  wilt  thou 
thy  wife  go  too,'  which  reqflest  he  denied  ;  but 
answered  his  objections  so  prudently  that  he 
uld  not  be  nncry,  and  at  last  consented.   I  went 
th  joy  for  I  had  not  been  at  a  meeting  of  Friends 
r  nearly  four  months.    I  now  renewed  my  cove- 
nt,  and  saw  the  word  of  the  Lord  made  good, 


that  I  should  have  another  opportunity  to  confess 
his  name ;  for  which  my  soul  did  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 
May  I  ever  be  preserved  in  humility,  and  always 
keep  in  remembrance  his  tender  mercies  to  me. 

"  Here,  according  to  my  desire,  we  settled  [First 
month,  1738.]  My  husband  took  one  school,  and 
I  the  other,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  we  got 
settled  in  our  new  situation.  We  took  a  room,  in 
a  Friend's  house,  one  mile  from  each  school,  and 
eight  from  the  meeting-house.  I  now  deemed  it 
proper  to  let  my  husband  know  I  was  determined 
to  join  with  Friends.  When  First-day  came,  I 
directed  myself  to  him  in  this  manner ;  '  My  dear, 
art  thou  willing  to  let  me  go  to  meeting  ?'  He  flew 
into  a  rage,  and  replied,  '  No,  you  shan't.'  I  then 
summoned  up  resolution,  and  told  him,  that,  as  a 
dutiful  wife,  I  was  ready  to  obey  all  his  lawful 
commands ;  but,  when  they  imposed  on  my  con- 
science, I  could  not  obey  him.  I  had  already 
wronged  myself,  in  having  done  it  too  long ;  and 
though  he  was  near  to  me,  and  I  loved  him  as  a 
wife  ought,  yet  God,  who  was  nearer  than  all  the 
world  to  me,  had  made  me  sensible  that  this  was  the 
way  in  which  I  ought  to  go.  I  added,  that  this  was 
no  small  cross  to  my  own  will ;  but  I  had  given  up 
my  heart,  and  I  trusted  that  he  who  called  for  it, 
would  enable  me,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  to 
keep  it  steadily  devoted  to  his  service ;  and  I 


hoped  I  should  not,  on  this  account,  make  the 


worse  wife.    I  spoke  however  to  no  purpose — he 
continued  inflexible,  and  would  not  consent. 

"I  had  now  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
resolved  not  to  draw  back ;  so  I  went  without  leave. 
1  expected  he  would  follow  after  and  force  mo  back, 
but  he  did  not.  I  called  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
neighbours,  and,  getting  a  girl  to  show  me  the  way, 
I  went  on  rejoicing,"  and  in  my  heart  praising  God, 
who  had  thus  enabled  me  to  confess  his  Truth. 
Thus,  for  some  time,  I  had  to  go  eight  miles  to 
meeting,  on  foot,  which  I  never  thought  hard. 
My  husband  had  a  horse,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  ride  on  it;  nor,  when  my  shoes  were  worn 
out,  would  he  let  me  have  a  new  pair  ;  but,  though 
he  hoped,  on  this  account,  to  keep  me  from  meet- 
ing, it  did  not  hinder ;  I  have  tied  them  round  with 
strings  to  keep  them  on. 

"  Finding  all  the  means  he  had  yet  used  could 
not  alter  my  resolution,  he  several  times  struck  me 
severe  blows.  I  endeavoured  to  bear  all  with  pa- 
tience, believing  the  time  would  come  when  he  would 
see  I  was  in  the  right.  He  once  came  to  me,  took 
out  his  penknife,  and  said,  '  If  you  offer  to  go  to 
meeting  to-morrow,  with  this  knife  I  will  cripple 
you,  for  you  shall  not  be  a  Quaker.'  I  made  him 
no  answer.  In  the  morning  I  set  out  as  usual,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  harm  me." 

Her  husband,  despairing  of  effecting  a  change 
in  her,  betook  himself  to  a  neighbouring  priest 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  informed  him  that 
his  wife  had  been  a  very  religious  woman  in  the 
way  of  the  church,  and  had  a  good  certificate  from 
Long  Island,  but  was  bewitched,  and  had  turned 
Quaker,  which  had  almost  broken  his  heart.  The 
priest  promised  to  come  to  reclaim  her  in  two  weeks. 
When  Elizabeth  was  informed  by  her  husband,  she 
smiled,  and  said,  she  trusted  she  should  be  enabled 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  her,  yet 
did  not  believe  he  would  come,  which  he  did  not. 

Before  that  day  Elizabeth  says,  "I  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  give  up  to  prayer  in  meeting.  I 
trembled,  and  would  freely  have  given  up  my  life 
to  be  excused.  What  rendered  the  required  ser- 
vice harder  on  me,  was,  that  I  was  not  yet  taken 
under  the  care  of  Friends;  and  was  kept  from  re- 
questing to  be  so,  for  fear  I  should  bring  scandal 
on  the  society.    I  begged  to  be  excused  till  I  had 


joined,  and  then  I  would  give  up  freely.  The  an- 
swer was,  '  I  am  a  covenant-keeping  God  ;  and  the 
word  that  I  spake  to  thee,  when  I  found  thee  in 
distress,  even  that  I  would  never  forsake  thee,  if 
thou  wouldst  be  obedient  to  what  I  should  make 
known  unto  thee,  I  will  assuredly  make  good.  But 
if  thou  refusest,  my  spirit  shall  not  strive.  Fear 
not ;  I  will  make  way  for  thee  through  all  thy  dif- 
ficulties, which  shall  be  many,  for  my  name's  sake. 
But  be  thou  faithful,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.'  To  this  language  I  answered,  '  Thy  will, 
0  God,  be  done;  I  am  in  thy  hand,  do  with  me 
according  to  thy  word,'  and  then  I  prayed.  That 
day  as  usual  I  had  gone  to  meeting  on  foot.  My 
husband,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  was  lying  in 
the  bed,  when  these  words  crossed  his  mind :  '  Lord, 
where  shall  I  fly  to  shun  thee  ?'  On  this  he  arose, 
and,  seeing  it  rain,  got  the  horse,  and  set  off  to  fetch 
me,  arriving  just  as  the  meeting  broke  up.  I  got 
on  horseback  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should 
hear  I  had  been  speaking.  He  did  hear  it  never- 
theless, and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  woods,  began 
with  saying,  '  Why  do  you  mean  thus  to  make  my 
life  unhappy  ?  Could  you  not  be  a  Quaker,  with- 
out turning  fool  in  this  manner  ?'  I  answered  in 
tears,  '  My  dear,  look  on  me  with  pity,  if  thou  hast 
any.  Canst  thou  think  that  I,  in  the  bloom  of  my 
days,  would  bear  all  that  thou  knowest  of,  and 
much  that  thou  knowest  not  of,  if  I  did  not  feel  it 
my  duty  V  These  words  touched  him,  and  taking 
my  hand,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  will  even  give  you  up ; 
for  I  see  it  don't  avail  to  strive.  If  it  be  of  God,  I 
cannot  overthrow  it ;  and,  if  it  be  of  yourself,  it 
will  soon  fall.'  I  saw  the  tears  stand  in  his  eyes ; 
at  which  I  was  overcome  with  joy,  and  I  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  obedience." 

Her  husband  was  so  offended  at  the  priest,  for 
neglecting  his  appointment,  and  refusing  to  come 
when  he  went  after  him  that  he  declined  going  to 
hear  him,  and  for  a  time  attended  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. Elizabeth  had  now  another  trial.  Hearing  a 
woman  say  she  had  read  in  a  book  that  Christ  was 
not  the  Son  of  God,  a  temptation  to  the  like  effect 
took  hold  of  her  mind.  For  three  weeks  she  was 
in  great  trouble,  fearing  she  was  deserted  of  God, 
yet  kept  alive  a  hope  that  he  who  had  delivered 
her  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  and  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  lion,  would  in  his  own  time  deliver  her  from 
this  temptation.  She  says,  "  This  was,  at  length, 
my  experience  ;  and  I  found  the  truth  of  his  words, 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  the  good  of 
those  who  love  and  fear  him.  My  present  exer- 
cises were  to  prepare  me  for  further  services  in  his 
cause ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  ministers  to  ex- 
perience all  conditions,  that  they  may  thereby  be 
able  to  speak  to  them.  This  happened  just  after 
my  first  appearance  as  a  minister,  and  Friends  had 
not  been  to  talk  with  me.  They  did  well  not  know 
what  to  do,  till  I  had  appeared  again,  which  was 


not  for  some  time.  Then  the  Monthly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed four  Friends  to  pay  me  a  visit.  They  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  conference,  and  I  joined  the 
society." 

Her  appearance  in  the  ministry,  and  being  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
in  the  year  1738. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


"  It  may  be  said  of  the  early  Friends,  as  Eras- 
mus observes  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  thy 
were  afraid  to  'pronounce  of  God  any  thing  hut 
what  was  plainly  expressed  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  how  creeds  became  enlarged, 
and  became  less  and  less  scriptural,  as  christian 
piety  decayed,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  was 
corrupted." — Tulce. 
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FroOB  tlio  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

T be  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  page  2:J9.) 

Ere  long  Saxony  followed  this  example  of  Swe- 
den. The  wool  of  Saxony  quickly  became  cele 
brated,  and  more  than  rivalled  that  of  Spain  in 
the  market,  and  the  woolen  manufactures  at  the 
same  time  rose  in  reputation.  It  would  appear 
indeed,  that  the  Merino  succeeded  better  in  Saxony 
than  in  Spain.  In  1809  Saxony  reared  about 
1,600,000  sheep  of  all  kinds,  and  could  boast  of 
000,000  partly  pure  Merino,  and  partly  of  the 
most  improved  and  valuable  crosses.  These  mixed 
breeds  took  the  name  of  Saxon-Merinos.  Other 
States  of  Germany  were  not  slow  to  embark  in 
this  praiseworthy  enterprise.  Prussia,  under  the 
munificent  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
had  there  spent  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars 
for  agricultural  purposes,  became  distinguished  for 
her  sheep  husbandry.  Her  flocks  of  sheep  have 
.sometimes  numbered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5,- 
000,000,  more  than  half  of  which  are  pure  Meri- 
nos. Similar  efforts  were  made  in  Austria.  In 
1775,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  imported  three 
hundred  Merinos  from  Spain  and  placed  them  on 
the  imperial  farm  in  Hungary.  From  time  to  time 
other  importations  were  made  from  the  same  coun- 
try, so  that  it  is  now  calculated  that  Austria,  in- 
cluding the  Hungarian  territories,  has  nearly  or 
quite  twenty  millions  of  excellent  sheep. 

In  the  mean  time  France  did  not  exhibit  herself 
an  uninterested  spectator  in  the  noble  efforts  for 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. The  French  Government,  in  1786,  pur- 
chased one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ewes  and  lambs  iu  Spain.  These  were  sent  to 
the  royal  farm  at  Rambouillet,  an  establishment 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals ; 
and,  like  the  Saxons,  received  all  the  attention 
which  intelligence  and  wealth  could  bestow,  and 
the  consequence  was  soon  manifested  in  their  large 
size,  and  the  increased  weight  and  uniformity  in 
the  fineness  of  their  fleece.  Colman  says  that 
sheep,  which  he  saw  in  France,  and  which  were 
origiually  of  the  stock  of  llambouillet,  were,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  finest  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
wrre  of  the  best  kind  of  sheep,  for  this  country, 
that  could  be  raised.  They  would  weigh  full 
twenty  pounds  to  the  quarter  when  dressed  ;  their 
wool  is  of  fine  quality,  and  their  fleeces  extremely 
large  and  heavy.  They  are  not  so  large  or  fat  for 
mutton  sheep  as  the  Leicester  or  South  Down  of 
England,  in  which  couutry  mutton  being  a  favour- 

i  tod,  is  much  more  an  object  of  demand  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  superior  fineness  of 
their  wool  gives  them  to  us  a  peculiar  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  sheep  husbandry 
i  i  I  'rauce  has  been  rather  impulsive.  This  in  part 
i>  the  result  of  the  general  impulsive  character  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  general  tendency  to  revolu- 
tion. Efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  and  particu- 
larly the  breeds  of  animals,  should  be  systematic. 
Then  should  be  no  vacillation  of  purpose,  no  tran- 
sient or  evanescent  order  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object  of  pursuit.  For  reasons  here  intimated,  or 
f>r  other  reasons  less  obvious,  notwithstanding  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  that 
country  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  much,  very 
much,  remains  to  be  done.  It  was  stated  in  1  SI  1  f 
twenty-five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Rambouillet  (lock,  that  while  there  were  in  France 
thirty  millions  of  the  native  breeds  of  sheep,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  pure  Me- 
riuos. 

It  has  already  been  implied  in  this  brief  sketch, 
that  England  was  tardy  in  her  attempts  to  natu- 


ralize the  Merino,  or  to  seek  by  its  means  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  stock  of  sheep.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  various.  It  is  well  known  that 
without  any  such  improvement  their  fleeces  were 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence,  if  not  as  fine  as  that 
of  some  of  her  continental  neighbours.  Of  course 
this  reason  originated  in  the  superiority  of  her  own 
breeds  over  that  of  many  others.  This  was  a 
ground  of  complacence,  and  thus  smothered  desire 
for  any  thing  better.  It  was  also  contended  that 
the  Merinos  would  degenerate  for  the  want  of  a 
Spanish  climate,  Spanish  pasturage,  and  the  long 
periodical  journeys  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
iu  their  own  country.  True,  it  was  known  that  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  experiment 
had  been  satisfactorily  tried,  so  that  this  argument 
should  have  had  little  or  no  influence.  But,  in  this 
one  case  as  in  most  others,  when  men  have  once 
espoused  any  hypothesis,  they  are  not  likely  to 
yield  concession  as  soon  as  convinced.  The  pride 
of  opinion  is  not  easily  subdued.  For  a  long  time 
they  adhere  to  an  original  position.  Moreover,  the 
tardiness  in  question  seemed  to  rest  substantially 
on  a  more  plausible  assumption,  to  wit,  that  iu 
England  sheep  are  raised  as  much,  and  even  more 
for  the  flesh  than  for  the  wool.  When  it  is  known 
how  much  larger  the  English  sheep  are  than  the 
Merinos,  to  say  nothing  of  the  supposed  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  such  a  procrastination  was  occasioned. 

Although  the  popular  feeling  in  England  was 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  Spanish 
sheep,  they  had  some  zealous  advocates ;  and  they 
were  of  a  character  to  press  forward  in  their  aims 
to  make  a  fair  experiment.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
eminent  in  his  day  as  a  man  of  science,  and  parti- 
cularly as  a  naturalist,  gave  ^tie  enterprise  the 
benefit  of  his  name  and  of  his  ardent  co-operation. 
Associated  with  him  were  several  others,  calculated 
from  their  talents  and  position  in  society  to  give  it 
additional  impulse.  Among  these  were  Lord  So- 
merville  and  Mr.  Bakewell ;  the  latter  being  the 
gentleman  who  afterwards  became  so  distinguished 
as  a  stock  breeder.  Nor  was  the  scheme  without 
royal  patronage.  George  the  Third,  a  most  de- 
voted agriculturalist,  resolved  that  the  Merinos 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  Accordingly  he  pur- 
chased a  small  but  choice  flock  and  placed  them 
on  one  of  his  farms.  The  success  did  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  those  interested.  But  not  discour- 
aged, he  made  a  second  attempt,  and  applied  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  for  permission  to  select  some 
of  the  best  sheep  of  the  migratory  breed  and  bring 
them  direct  from  Spain.  This  request  was  prompt- 
ly met,  by  a  present  of  five  rams  and  thirty-five 
ewes  from  one  of  the  royal  family.  Still  some  dif- 
ficulty arose  in  the  care  of  them,  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing public  sentiment  continued  adverse  to  the 
project.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Merino 
sheep  iu  1791. 

However,  the  few  friends  of  improvement  in 
sheep  husbandry  continued  to  make  successive 
movements  to  secure  a  triumph;  and,  in  1801, 
their  unwearied  perseverance  reached  a  crisis 
which  skepticism  could  not  resist.  Hundreds  who 
had  previously  ridiculed  the  idea  that  had  ani- 
mated the  friends  of  the  measure,  now  not  only 
sent  in  their  adhesion  to  it,  but,  as  if  to  make 
atonement  lor  past  opposition,  like  most  new  con- 
verts to  a  doctrine,  became  the  victims  of  undue 
zeal.  Public  sentiment  is  frequently  like  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum,  when  first  put  in  motion, 
DOl  only  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
but  actually  compassing  a  space  too  wide  to  be 
maintained  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  So  it  was 
wi:h  the  Merino  sheep  fever  in  England,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  There 


was  a  wildness  about  it,  that  viewed  in  the  retro- 
spect, seems  incompatible  with  common  sense ; 
limited,  in  its  operation,  not  by  the  shores  of  the 
island,  where  it  originated,  but  sending,  as  we  shall 
by  and  by  see,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  hundreds 
of  our  own  citizens,  a  similar  spasmodic  impulse. 
In  1804,  Merino  rams  sold  there  on  an  average 
for  nearly  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  one  of  them 


for  forty-two  guineas.  In  1805,  a  flock  of  rams  ^ 
and  ewes  were  sold  at  an  average  of  thirty  pounds  ". 
each.  In  1808,  one  of  the  former  was  sold  for  j 
over  seventy-four  pounds.  And  in  1810,  a  rar^  j 
was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  guineas, 
and  several  others  varying  in  prices  from  that  sum  ^ 
to  one  hundred  guineas.  The  ewes  also  that  year 
were  sold  at  prices  from  sixty  to  an  hundred  gui-  <m 
neas  each.  ' 

When  the  world  gets  on  stilts,  though  the  strides  ^ 
be  long,  it  requires  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  teach  j, 
us,  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  cessation  of  pro-  ^ 
gress.  Our  own  experience  teaches  us  that.  So  ^ 
it  has  always  been.  So  it  was  with  the  Merino 
sheep  speculation  in  England.  So  it  has  been  with 
a  similar  one  in  our  own  country.  The  effects  of 
it  produced  a  baneful  "influence  for  nearly  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century.  The  reminiscences  of; 
that  speculation  are  still  remembered  ;  and  to  thosi 
who  did  not  suffer  from  it,  they  furnish  matter  for 
amusement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  For  the  divisions  iu  Reuben  there  were  great  search 
ings  of  heart." 


-; 

si 


It  would  appear  that  the  occasion  of  the  divi 
sions  in  our  hearts — of  our  separation  from  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  Truth — is  to  be  found  in  the  ™ 
endeavour  to  serve  two  masters ;  for  the  controver- 
sy is  between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  Spirit 
of  Truth — between  the  reasonings  and  desires  ol 
the  flesh  and  the  light  and  will  of  Truth,  by  whicb 
all  the  true  friends  and  followers  of  Christ  are  led 
into  the  denial  of  self,  and  the  sincere  and  huniblc 
acknowledgment  that  "  we  are  nothing,  Christ  it 
all." 

And  when,  through  Divine  favour  and  mercy 
we  are  brought  into  the  child-like  state  of  humbh 
dependence  and  obedience,  then  it  is  that  we  arc, 
united  to  our  holy  Head,  and  to  the  living  meni-M 
bers  of  his  body,  "  in  the"  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  I 
the  bond  of  peace,"  being  made  willing  to  fill  ujj1 
our  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  thcli 
body's  sake,  which  is  his  church,  preferring  to  son 
fer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  to  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season. 

It  is  written  that  if  we  will  reign  with  Christ 
we  must  also  suffer  with  Him,  not  returning  cvi 
for  evil,  or  seeking  to  be  delivered  from  suffering 
before  the  end  designed  shall  have  been  accoro 
plishcd,  even  the  purification  of  our  hearts  fron 
the  old  leaven,  from  creaturely  desires  and  vanity 
such  as  was  found  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisee 
who  boasted  of  themselves  and  their  doings,  set 
ting  Christ  at  naught,  and  esteeming  the  blood  o 
the  covenant  an  unholy  thing,  making  an  outwan 
show,  but  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  th 
law,  judgment,  faith  and  charity.  Wherefore  it i; 
declared  that  "  unless  your  righteousness  excee 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisee.') 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven." 

If  the  end  of  all  our  sufferings  is  answered,  tb( 
creaturely  will  will  be  slain,  and  all  our  crowns  d 
earthly  wisdom,  wealth  and  pride  will  be  surrer,  j 
dered  unto  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  t 
reign  in  our  hearts,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  h 
own  good  pleasure.    And  the  nearer  wc  npproac 
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:o  and  live  in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
svorld,  the  farther  shall  we  be  removed  from  strife 
md  contention— from  the  reasoniDgs  and  pride  of 
he  flesh — being  made  like  unto  faithful  Abraham, 
vho  withheld  not  his  son  from  the  altar,  but  obeyed 
he  Divine  command,  trusting  in  the  wisdom  and 
nercy  of  God,  and  having  his  faith  confirmed 
'herein,  by  the  event,  which  was  counted  unto  him 
or  righteousness ;  as  it  is  written,  "  Abraham  be- 
ieved,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness." 

[  It  is  not  until  we  have  sacrificed  our  own  wills 
[nd  wisdom,  that  we  shall  know  of  beiDg  qualified 
p  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  unto  God  by 
l  esus  Christ.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  striving  with  us, 
lo  redeem  us  from  all  evil  that  we  may  become  the 
tumble,  self-denying  followers  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
[iour,  having  our  robes  washed  and  made  white  in 
lis  blood,  and  by  his  Spirit,  keeping  them  unspot- 
ted from  the  world.    He  hath  sent  his  judgments 
[broad  in  the  earth  that  the  inhabitants  may  learn 
righteousness,  may  be  awakened  from  their  slum- 
f'srs  upon  the  brink  of  destruction.    It  will  be  our 
|wn  fault,  if  we  are  not  made  partakers  of  the 
t'anefit;  if  we  are  not  led  into  deep  searchings  of 
tart,  in  order  to  discover  the  root  of  evil  in  our- 
lilves,  and  to  seek  to  have  it  done  away. 
I  The  gracious  end  designed  of  all  our  trials  and 
ufferings  can  only  be  known  by  quiet  submission 
Rid  resignation,  with  the  desire  that  they  may  be 
.  nctified  to  us,  and  redound  to  the  praise  of  Him 
-.'.ao  afflicts  not  willingly,  but  chastens  us  for  our 
j/od,  that  we  may  become  a  peculiar  people  zealous 
*  good  works,  redeemed  from  the  world  and  its 
lirit.    Without  this  we  are  alienated  from  the 
immonwealth  of  Israel,  being  separated  from 
lyrist  who  is  the  bridegroom  and  head  of  the 
lurch. 

a  It  is  not  until  we  become  reduced,  through  suf- 
■ing,  into  the  littleness,  self  being  cast  out,  that 
I-  can  know  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our 
~»irts,  to  take  away  our  reproach,  and  unite  us  to 
mm  who  is  head  of  his  own  body,  the  true  and 
ling  church,  in  which  there  is  no  division;  but 

•  I  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  united  together 
^worshipping  and  praising  Him  who  sitteth  upon 
ti  throne,  judging  his  people  in  righteousness, 

"»hout  respect  of  persons. 

 ♦  »  

Carpet  Manufactures. 

!  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  an  important 
-Inch  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  city 
'  w  are  able  to  place  in  compact  form  now,  and  it 

my  be  better  to  give  them,  though  we  still  regret 
i  At  the  iron  and  cloth  interests  cannot  be  presented 

ft. 

'■'Iflost  of  the  Brussels  and  velvet  carpetings  used 
:;  wthe  United  States  are  imported  from  Englaud 
&m  France.  The  largest  consumption,  however, 
:  4a  the  three-ply  and  two-ply  ingrains,  nearly  all 
^-AWhich  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
f-Ajrell  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  Hartford 
t11'wpany,  Tariffville,  New  York,  produce  the 
i-lfcpst  portion  of  the  three-ply  and  superfine  in- 
li'«jns,  ranging  in  price  from  65  cents  to  110  cents 
i^nasquare  yard.    Goods  costing  sixty  cents  and 

•  wer,  are  almost  exclusively  produced  in  the  city 
ifetff  hiladelphia  ;  indeed,  these  are  fabrications  pe- 
■'onlir  to  this  city.  The  material  composing  the 
t^^Migs  being  of  an  inferior  grade,  will  not  bear  the 
it!  Win  of  the  power  looms,  consequently  the  goods 

ariproduced  by  hand-looms,    i'he  lowest  grade 

•  pr  uced  is  worth  18  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
tt'is  itirely  composed  of  cotton  ;  the  price  regularly 
t^adjiuces  up  to  GO  or  65  cents,  depending  upon  the 
ikttjnity  and  character  of  the  stock. 

io;    iie  men  employed  in  this  manufacture  are 


nearly  all  of  foreign  birth,  a  transfer  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  old  hand-loom  weavers  of  English  man- 
ufacture. But  one  large  mill  exists ;  the  work 
being  generally  given  out  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
taken  off  by  the  weaver,  to  be  woven  in  his  own 
house,  or  in  a  small  shop  rarely  containing  more 
than  ten  looms,  so  that  there  is  no  show  made. 
The  Glencoe  Mills,  of  Germantown,  conducted  by 
McCallum  &  Co.,  manufacture  these  goods  com- 
plete, spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving,  and  produc- 
ing an  aggregate  in  value  of  $250,000  per  annum. 
Exclusive  of  these  mills,  there  are  1100  looms  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  lor  the  weaving  of  carpet- 
ings.  These  looms  employ  1100  weavers,  275 
winders,  220  spoolers,  100  warpers — in  all  1695 
persons.  These  1100  looms  will  produce  950 
pieces  of  goods  per  week,  which,  at  an  average  of 
§40  per  piece,  amount  to  $1,500,000  per  annum — 
for  the  aggregate  of  six  millions  of  yards. 

About  250  men  are  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
yarns  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods.  No  estimate  has  been,  or  can  be  made  in 
a  reliable  form,  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  business,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  distributed  among  individuals 
and  small  establishments. 

Two-thirds  of  Philadelphia  carpetings  are  sold 
in  New  York ;  the  goods  are  used  in  the  Canadas 
as  well  as  in  Texas,  the  South-west  taking  a  large 
proportion.  Much  of  that  sent  south-westward 
jmsses  through  Philadelphia,  being  sent  to  New 
York  first  for  sale. 

The  proportion  of  labour  entering  into  the  aggre- 
gate can  only  be  estimated.  Weaving  is  8  cents 
per  yard;  dyeing  and  loss  or  waste,  10  cents;  in- 
surance and  wear  and  tear  1  to  2  cents;  making 
19  to  20  cents  in  the  yard  costing  50  cents.  The 
lower  grades  show^S  larger  per  centage  for  labour, 
and  perhaps  the  average  would  be  50  per  cent.,  or 
half  the  total  of  $1,500,000  to  be  set  to  the  ac- 
count of  productive  labour  of  the  city.  The  num- 
ber of  bales  of  cotton  used  cannot  be  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  uses  in  which 
the  lower  grade  cottons  worked  for  this  purpose 
arc  employed ;  the  same  establishments  making 
various  preparations  of  raw  cotton,  laps,  paddings, 
&C.—N.  Am. 


Epistle. 

Oh  Friends,  keep  close  to  the  light  in  you,  and 
do  not  look  forth  at  words,  that  proceed  from  a 
vain  and  light  mind,  but  at  the  power  of  words. 
For  the  words  of  God  that  proceed  from  Him,  are 
powerful  and  mighty  in  operation,  to  the  throwing 
down  of  all  the  strongholds  of  the  man  of  sin. 
The  Lord  is  coming  in  power  to  gather  his  chosen 
ones  to  himself,  and  to  judge  and  condemn  the 
wicked  one  for  evermore.  He  will  plague  the 
beast,  and  torment  the  disobedient,  and  rebel- 
lious, and  backsliders  very  sore ;  therefore,  ye 
that  know  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  hearken  to  it, 
and  sec  how  ye  stand  in  his  fear,  and  how  ye 
are  brought  into  the  obedience  of  the  Truth. 
Take  heed  of  looking  forth  at  man;  but  keep 
close  to  the  light  in  you,  and  see  that  your  minds 
be  kept  close  to  that,  and  guided  by  that ;  and 
being  guided  by  that,  it  will  keep  you  clear  and 
pure  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  Have 
salt  in  yourselves,  and  let  your  words  be  few  and 
seasoned,  that  they  may  be  savoury.  Watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  and  walk  in  wisdom,  and 
sobriety,  and  gravity,  and  sincerity,  in  purity  and 
cleanness.  Keep  free  from  deceit,  and  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
but  rather  reprove  them.  Be  faithful  to  the  Lord  ; 
walk  so  as  the  world  may  be  confounded  and 
ashamed,  when  they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  evil 


doers.  Walking  in  humbleness,  lowliness  and  up- 
rightness before  them,  it  will  take  away  all  jusfe 
occasion  of  speaking  evil  against  the  Truth.  Be 
bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  press  forward 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  let  no  man  take  your 
crown. 

Dear  Friends,  watch  over  owe  another  in  love, 
and  stir  up  that  which  is  pure  in  one  another,  and 
exhort  one  another  daily.  And  the  Lord  keep 
you  all  in  his  fear,  and  in  his  obedience  now  and 
evermore. — 1652.  <J.  J\ 


Selected. 

Look  on  Both  Sides. 
"  It  is  the  office  of  the  newspaper  press  to  diffuse 
light,  but  it  also  exposes  darkness.  It  drags  be- 
fore the  public  every  act  of  vice,  every  crime  and 
deed  of  wickedness,  until  the  record  grows  black 
with  horrors.  Looking  only  at  the  facts  daily  ex- 
hibited by  the  press,  one  would  think  that  the 
world  was  fast  approaching  the  condition  and  the 
fate  of  Sodom.  The  murders,  the  poisonings,  the 
suicides,  the  bankruptcies  from  speculations  tanta- 
mount to  gambling,  the  disgusting  deeds  of  infamy 
committed  by  women  as  well  as  men — how  appal- 
ling is  the  long  list !  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  of  which  the  newspapers  give  us  but  a 
glimpse.  Every  deed  of  evil  makes  a  black  mark 
on  the  face  of  Time,  patent  to  all  the  world ;  but 
acts  of  goodness  are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  day.  A 
crime  shocks  a  whole  community,  a  noble  deed 
sends  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  small  circle  of 
christian  hearts,  and  remains  all  unknown  or  un- 
appreciated by  the  busy  world  without.  Journal- 
ism represents  only  the  more  startling  phases  of 
life — its  catastrophies,  its  general  interests  and  its 
public  events.  It  takes  little  note  of  quiet  house- 
hold virtues,  private  charities,  noble  deeds  of  self- 
denial,  the  '  daily  beauty'  of  private  life.  We 
have  need  to  remember  this  when  we  read  the  re- 
cord of  crime  daily  presented  by  the  press.  Beneath 
all  this  scum  of  wickedness  there  still  flows  the 
pure  waters  of  christian  faith  and  charity,  '  giving 
life  and  beauty  to  the  world,'  and  there  are  many 
'  ten  righteous,'  whose  prayers  are  daily  breathed 
forth  to  our  merciful  Father  in  heaven  to  '  send  out 
his  light  and  his  Truth,'  that  so  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.  Let  none  of  these  become  '  weary  in 
well  doing,'  but  continue  to  '  hope,  even  against 
hope;'  for  he  who  looks  at  the  heart,  will  regard 
the  prayer  of  these,  and  '  will  not  despise  their 
prayer.'  " 

If  we  did  but  observe  the  allowances  our  reason 
makes  upon  reflection  when  our  passion  is  over,  we 
could  not  want  a  rule  how  to  behave  ourselves 
again  on  the  like  occasions. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FOURTH  MONTH  10,  1858. 


Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  winter  just 
passed,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  several  parts 
of  Europe  where  the  temperature  seldom  falls  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  the  cold  has  been  very 
severe.  In  France,  most  of  the  rivers  were  frozen 
over,  and  the  Parisians  had  ample  opportunity  for 
exercising  themselves  on  skates.  In  Italy,  which 
we  generally  think  of  as  peculiar  for  its  genial, 
sunny  climate,  they  appear  to  have  suffered  more 
from  cold  than  we  who  live  where  winter  generally 
wears  a  much  more  rugged  mood,  though  near  the 
same  latitude.  "  A  letter  from  Borne  of  the  17th 
February  says :  Borne  has  had  no  winter  like  the 
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present  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  weather 
has  been  dry,  but  unprecedentedly  cold,  and  aged 
and  sickly  people  are  dying  in  consequence  in  great 
numbers.  Almost  the  entire  population  is  afflicted 
with  the  influenza."  The  Gazctta  di  Genoa  learns 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  that  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was  covered  in  January  with  snow,  and  the 
pyramids  for  the  first  time  reminded  the  traveller 
of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps.  From 
Venice,  we  learn  under  date  of  25th  February, 
that  "  the  present  winter  has,  as  far  as  the  City  of 
the  Lagoons  is  concerned,  completely  falsified  the 
traditionary  theories  respecting  the  temperature  of 
southern  latitudes.  The  grand  canal  and  the 
giudecca  are  filled  with  huge  masses  of  ice,  and 
the  streets  are  obstructed  by  drifting  snow." 

From  another  source  we  learn,  that  "  for  the 
first  time  in  the  present  century,  the  Po  has  been 
frozen  over  at  Ferrara  for  some  time,  admitting  the 
constant  passage  of  man  and  beast.  The  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter  in  that  part  of  Italy  has 
caused  great  mortality." 

In  the  Caucasus  there  has  been  the  same  un- 
usual inclemency.  "  The  Caucase  states  that  within 
the  memory  of  man,  so  much  snow  has  not  fallen 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  in  any  winter  as 
during  the  present  year.  The  village  of  Sabakinia, 
near  Kutais,  has  been  completely  buried  ;  twelve 
houses  were  crushed  by  avalanches  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  seventeen  persons  killed.  In  several 
other  parts  of  the  same  district,  similar  accidents 
had  happened,  and  several  persons  had  lost  their 
lives.  One  man  was  got  out  alive,  after  having 
been  buried  under  the  snow  for  twenty-four  hours." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  London  to  Third  mo.  20th. 

Nothing  of  moment  had  transpired  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  Indian  Loan  bill  had  been  passed.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th,  notice  was  given  of 
a  bill  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  three  years. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  India  had  been  discussed.  Acts 
of  cruelty  to  the  Sepoys  were  strongly  denounced,  and  a 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  was  advocated  on 
all  sides.  The  bullion  in  the  Hank  of  England  had  in- 
creased £2*28,913  during  the  week,  making  the  total 
nearly  £18,000,000.  The  Bank  had  declared  a  dividend 
of  5J  per  cent.,  for  the  last  six  months.  Consols,  9GJ  a 
97.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  and  depressed. 
Kair  Orleans,  J%d. ;  fair  Mobiles,  1\d.;  fair  Uplands,  7\d. 
The  stock  had  increased  to  354,000  bales.  The  market 
for  breadstuff's  was  inactive,  with  but  little  change  in 
prices. 

In  Prance,  Orsini  and  Pierri  have  been  executed  for 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  The  sentence  of 
Rudia  had  been  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Per- 
signy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  is  said  to  have 
tendered  his  resignation.  Business  was  very  dull  at 
Paris.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  navy  is  to  be 
put  on  n  war  footing. 

In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  one  of  the  ministers,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  explained  the  condition  of  the  dispute  with 
Mexico.  He  said  that  the  government  would  not  echo 
the  cry  of  war  against  Mexico,  which  had  been  raised, 
and  though  differences  existed  between  Spain  and  that 
country,  they  could  be  settled  by  negotiations.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  new  government  of  Mexico  was  ami- 
cably dispn.-ed. 

Further  successes  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus 
are  reported.  The  important  defile  of  Argouni  which 
had  often  been  attacked  unsuccessfully,  was  at  length 
in  posncenion  of  the  Itufeians.  On  the  Anioor  river, 
where  the  liuasiani  hud  encroached  upon  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  Chinese  forces  had  attac  ked  the  liussinn  post 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  forced  the  Russians  to 
nbnudou  it,  and  rclrcut  to  ft  point  thirty  leagues  from 
the  river. 

The  intelligence  from  India  shows  nfl'airs  in  that  quar- 
ter to  remain  without  material  change.  The  rebels  arc 
stated  to  have  suffered  several  partial  defeats.  A  large 
portion  of  the  British  nrmy  had  entered  Uude.  It  was 
expected  that  Lucknow  would  soon  be  attacked  nnd 
bombarded.  The  King  of  Delhi  had  been  tried,  con- 
victed, aud  sentenced  to  transportation  lor  life. 

Canton  remained  tranquil  under  the  rule  of  the  Allies. 


The  wealthy  classes  were  returning,  and  order  was  main- 
tained in  the  city. 

Four  Days  Later.  —  The  U.  S.  steamship  Niagara 
reached  Plymouth,  Eng.,  on  the  23d  ult.  The  English 
steam  frigate  Agamemnon  had  commenced  taking  on 
board  her  portion  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  DTsraeli  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill,  providing  for  a  reform  in  the 
government  of  India.  Leave  was  granted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  to  the  widower. 

China  advices  to  Twelfth  mo.  15th,  had  been  received. 
The  blockade  of  Canton  was  raised  on  the  10th.  The 
Americans  and  Russians  had  joined  in  the  demands 
making  by  the  French  and  English  upon  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  gone  to  Shanghai, 
and  were  there  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment. The  Allies  had  destroyed  the  remaining  for- 
tifications of  Canton.  The  Imperialists  had  obtained 
some  important  advantages  over  the  insurgents  ;  having 
re-taken  the  large  towns  of  Koachin  and  Chang  Teang. 

General  Pelissier  is  to  be  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London.  Commercial  affairs  in  France  are  greatly  de- 
pressed. The  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris  had  re- 
solved to  commence  public  works  on  a  large  scale,  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  operatives.  A  direct  refusal 
had  been  made  by  Portugal  to  the  demand  of  France  for 
the  expulsion  of  some  political  refugees  at  Lisbon.  France 
demands  of  Switzerland  the  expulsion  of  forty  refugees. 

The  discontent  in  Austrian  Italy  is  stated  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing. 

MEXICO. — The  new  government  in  that  distracted 
country  has  obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  opposing 
factions,  which  may  enable  it  to  hold  sway  for  a  few 
months  longer.  Its  strongest  and  most  zealous  support- 
ers are  the  Catholic  clergy  whose  property  and  privileges 
were  invaded  by  the  fallen  administration. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — On  the  1st  inst.,  the 
debate  on  the  Kansas  bill  terminated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  agreement.  After  the  bill  had  been 
read  a  second  time,  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered 
the  Crittenden  substitute  as  an  amendment  to  the  ori- 
ginal bill,  which  had  passed  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  submission  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution to  a  fair  and  fulf  vote  of ^tjie  peopfe  of  Kansas 
now,  and  if  approved  by  them,  the^resident  shall  then 
issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union.  If  the  Constitution  should  be  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  then  the  people  are  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  call  a  convention,  and  frame  a 
new  Constitution.  This  am  -ndment  which  effects  a  ra- 
dical change  in  the  bill,  and  is  equivalent  to  its  rejection, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  to  112,  there  being  only 
one  member  of  the  House  absent.  On  the  2d  inst.,  the 
bill  as  amended  was  again  before  the  Senate.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  that  body  to  vote 
for  the  amended  bill,  and  thus  settle  the  Kansas  dispute. 
By  that  course,  he  contended,  the  rights  of  the  people 
would  be  recognized,  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty 
preserved,  and  peace  be  given  to  the  country.  On  mo- 
tion of  Green,  of  Missouri,  the  House  amendments  were 
disagreed  to  by  a  vote  of  32  to  23.  Committees  of  Con- 
ference will  probably  be  appointed,  but  it  is  not  likely 
either  House  will  yield.  The  unrighteous  attempt  to 
force  upon  the  people  of  the  territory  a  Constitution 
which  they  repudiate  and  disavow  as  the  offspring  of 
oppression  and  fraud,  has  thus  for  the  present  been  de- 
feated. The  Senate  has  amended  the  bill  from  the  House, 
authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  Utah,  by  reducing  the  number  to  two  regiments. 
In  this  form  the  bill  has  passed  both  Houses.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  measure,  show  a 
salutary  reluctance  to  increase  permanently  the  military 
establishments  of  the  country. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  44G.  Natives  of  the 
United  Slates,  332;  foreigners,  114.  The  application 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Collins  line 
of  steamships,  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  was 
denied,  and  the  steamers  Atlantic,  Baltic  and  Adriatic 
have  been  sold  by  the  sheriff.  They  were  sold  subject 
to  a  large,  but  not  well  ascertained,  amount  of  liabilities, 
for  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  U.  S.  government  has  con- 
cluded u  lease  of  Burton's  theatre  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S. 
Courts,  at  ft  yearly  rent  of  $10,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  188.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Third  month,  as  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer  nt  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  39^° 
w  hich  is  11°  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty- 
two  years.    The  amount  of  rain  was  ouly  1.08  inch. 

Chicago  — The  Chicago  Press  says  that  several  vessels 
will  leave  that  pott  in  the  spring  direct  for  Liverpool. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  a  heavy  trade  on  the 
Lakes  the  present  season. 


Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  steamer  Sul  | 
tan  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  aud  sunk  in  the  Mis 
sissippi,  about  150  miles  below  St.  Louis.  About  twent; 
persons  were  drowned.    The  boat,  with  bet*  cargo  o' 
lead,  flour,  pork  and  wheat,  is  a  total  loss. 

The  Western  Pork  Trade. — According  to  the  Ciucin 
nati  Price  Current,  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  tin 
entire  West  this  season,  is  2,130,778,  against  1,852,47!  |. 
head  last  season,  being  an  increase  of  278,299.    The  in  I  ! 
crease  in  weight  this  season  is  estimated  at  8,875,00' 
pounds. 

Large  Bequest. — Charles  McMicken,  who  died  recentl!  ; 
in  Cincinnati,  has  bequeathed  to  that  city  eight  hundrei 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  univer 
sity  for  the  education  and  care  of  orphans. 

Peace  Restored. — Recent  advices  from  Monte  Vide  j 
state  that  the  large  force  which  was  assembling  at  thaj 
point  for  an  attack  on  Paraguay,  had  been  disbanded,  aj 
the  President  of  the  latter  country  had  succumbed  to  th ! 
demands  of  Brazil,  and  all  fears  of  war  had  been  rc 
moved.  i 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Garretson,  O.,  for  H.  G.  Townsem 
$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Samuel  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  3 
and  31  ;  from  E.  Bundy,  O.,  for  Parker  Askew,  $5,  t 
52,  vol.  28,  for  SI.  W.  Stanley,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  i 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-roor 
Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  cvenin 
Fourth  month  17th,  1858,  at  8  o'clock. 
■Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  atten' 
John  Carter,  Sec'y. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  <  \\\ 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  3d. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  F  m 


HADDONFIELD  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOYf  4 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  t  "I 

26th  inst.  I 

All  the  branches  of  a  good  English  and  Mathematit  :  J 

education  will  be  taught  at  this  School,  and  the  consta  I 

endeavour  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  to  instil  habits  ,  I 

thoroughness  and  self-reliance.  1 

Lectures   on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &  -I 

illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivct  <im 

weekly.  I 

For  further  particulars,  address                           j  ,  I 

Richard  J.  Allen,  J 

Fourth  mo.  2d,  1858.                 Haddonlield,  N.  J  I 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insi 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  ca 
city  of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthingt 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  I 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  nnd  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farrrwi 
Tuncssassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendeucB;, 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  w  oman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  H, 
as  Teacher  in  the.  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  ().,  Del.  Co. 

Ehenezkr  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  IJ 

John  M.  Kakwin,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street.  lal 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  Georgk  Riioad.-W  ] 
Marplc  township,  Delaware  county,  aged  7-t  \ear.#: 
member  of  Springfield  Particular  and  Chester  MoiiBI 
Meeting.  I 

 ,  in  this  city,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  FoHJ 

month,  1858,  Arthur  Hacker,  son  of  Isaiah  Hft'R] 
aged  near  24  years ;  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  VI 
knew  him.  f  I 

ItOBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS,  Ml 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  J  I 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

Arrival  and  Departure  of  the  Indian  Mail. 
The  steamer,  with  the  mails  and  passengers  from 
Duthampton  and  Malta,  has  just  been  announced 
the  Pasha's  telegraph  :  from  the  latter  port  she 
conveys  those  via  Marseilles ;  and  the  result 
the  said  announcement  is  the  early  assemblage 
the  great  square  of  all  the  mercantile  residents 
Alexandria. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
el — any  suspicion  that  the  smoke,  now  dimly 
sible  on  the  horizon,  proceeds  from  other  than 
i  Southampton  boat — go  to  the  square ;  the  state 
j,  excitement  and  preparation  which  prevails  there 
11  supply  ample  proof  of  the  reality  and  import- 
Ice  of  the  event.    By  the  best  clock  in  Alexan- 
5a,  the  hour  is  barely  half  past  seven  a.m.;  bu- 
ness  men  rarely  make  their  appearance  before 
|je ;  but  now,  the  place  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
lal  bustle  and  confusion.    Merchants,  who  have 
sulated  largely  in  grain  or  cotton,  look  pale 
flurried  as  they  hurry  to  and  fro :  accounts 
Trieste  have  been  alarming,  and  they  hope  for 
futation  of  their  fears  by  the  present  mail, 
p-brokcrs,  who  have  hesitated  clinching  charter 
ties  up  to  the  eleventh  hour  (trusting  to  a  rise 
'all  in  their  favour),  now  hasten  on  board  their 
tive  vessels,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment 
half-awake  skippers,  make  apparently  rash 
Bsrifices  as  regards  pending  differences  of  freights. 

3ut,  apart  from  these  circumstances,  if  it  were 
ft  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  boat,  I  should  like 
ftdknow  why  the  donkey  boys  have  turned  so  in- 
•kendent  all  of  a  sudden.  Why,  in  lieu  of  for- 
faiting you  into  a  ride,  they  absolutely  refuse 
liravagant  fares — mounting  their  own  asses,  and 
•jting  away  to  the  most  frequented  wharves,  with 
althe  nonchalance  of  millionaires  !  What  reason 
wA  you  adduce  for  all  the  old  hack  carriages 
ijirhtening  up  like  an  old  hat  in  a  shower  of  rain  ? 
^y  is  there  such  a  splashing  of  water  and  sweep- 
ing of  brooms  in  all  the  hotels  and  refreshment 
■Ises?  Wherefore  do  the  two  fabulously  rich 
■Keepers  sally  forth  in  unexceptionable  linen  and 
(■low-tailed  cutaways,  when  their  usual  costume 
istfl  of  shirt-sleeves  and  straw-hats  I  I  ask, 
do  these  wealthy  and  corpulent  denizens  ab- 
tely  rush  into  their  respective  vehicles,  and  pet 
iled  away  to  the  sea-shore  ?  Perhaps,  too, 
can  show  cause  why  the  sedate  old  Turk  (so 
and  cautious  in  his  movements,  and  with  so 
led  a  predilection  for  snails  instead  of  steam) 


absolutely  trots  across  the  square,  at  the  risk  of 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  bearded  neighbours,  un- 
less it  be  because  he  has  the  keys  of  her  Majesty's 
post-office  ? 

Supposing  you  still  to  remain  obstinately  incre- 
dulous, we  ask  further,  Wherefore  are  all  the  geese, 
turkeys,  pigeons,  fowls,  rabbits,  vegetables,  fruit, 
nay,  even  the  very  bread  on  the  bakers'  stalls, 
suddenly  bought  up  and  whipped  away — much  to 
the  discomfort  of  regular  market-going  customers, 
who  on  such  occasions  are  reduced  to  a  light  diet 
of  salted  olives  or  dried  figs  ?  Finally,  for  what 
purpose  does  the  crazy  old  letter-cart,  with  its 
famine-stricken  horses  (the  acknowledged  property 
of  her  Majesty's  post-office  in  Egypt),  with  a  post- 
office  clerk  in  one  corner  and  a  post-office  porter  in 
another,  dash  through  the  square  on  its  way  down 
to  the  Marina ;  threatening,  as  it  goes,  the  de- 
struction of  sundry  loquacious  old  gentlemen,  who 
will  persist  in  holding  arguments  in  the  most  fre- 
quented -thoroughfares  ? 

These  are  all  indubitable  proofs  that  the  English 
mail  boat  is  in  sight ;  and,  as  a  conclusive  proof, 
the  British  Consul  has  hoisted  his  flag,  and  the 
vessel's  numbers  are  deciphered  as  follows : — 
"The  Indus  from  Southampton,  with  127 
passengers  for  india." 

Such  is  the  announcement  placarded  at  the  prin- 
cipal post-offices  and  the  merchants'  exchange- 
rooms.  We  hurry  down  to  what  is  called  the 
transit  wharf;  and  here,  amidst  some  scores  of 
donkeys,  boatmen,  camels,  and  vehicles  of  every 
available  description,  we  catch  sight  of  honest 
Mustapha,  our  boatman  in  ordinary;  but  who,  on 
the  present  occasion,  spurns  the  proffered  fee,  so 
that  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish  all  attempts  at 
boarding  the  steamer.  Seated,  therefore,  on  two 
prodigious  cotton  bales,  a  little  apart  from  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  wrangling  boatmen,  we  watch  pro- 
ceedings. The  last  puff  is  at  length  blown  out  of 
the  funnel  of  the  huge  steamer,  and  her  sides  be- 
gin to  disgorge  a  living  torrent. 

But,  before  the  passengers  have  left  the  steam- 
er's sides,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  various  ves- 
sels in  harbour  have  deposited  the  skippers  at  the 
doors  of  their  respective  ship-chandlers;  whence, 
after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  they  sally  forth  in  par- 
ties of  six  or  seven ;  and  so,  scrambling  into  the 
saddles  of  the  donkeys  (pre-engaged  for  the  period 
of  the  vessel's  stay  in  port)  post  off  towards  the 
square  at  a  marvellous  pace ;  but,  not  being  expert 
cavaliers,  they  encounter  sundry  mishaps  by  the 
way.  The  streets  are  slippery  and  narrow,  besides 
being  full  of  projecting  angles.  Cocks  and  hens 
cackle  and  scream,  as  they  fly  over  ruinous  walls 
for  security;  while  small,  unwashed  Egyptians, 
sporting  by  the  paternal  threshold,  gather  them- 
selves into  corners — mere  living  heaps  of  rags  and 
dust.  And  so,  amidst  the  hooting  of  donkey  boys, 
the  braying  of  donkeys,  the  uproarious  mirth  of 
riders,  and  the  screams  and  frightened  epithets  of 
timid  old  ladies,  who  fly  as  though  charged  by 
heavy  dragoons,  our  naval  squad  are  finally  depo- 
sited in  the  square.  These  are  scenes  always  at- 
tendant upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail. 

Apart  from  the  anxiety  of  sturdy  skippers,  ex- 
pectant of  fierce  letters  from  ship-owners,  whose 


greatest  enemy,  the  gout,  has  resulted  from  years 
of  ease  and  luxury — apart  from  this,  many,  if  not 
all,  have  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  mother,  or  some  fond- 
hearted  friend,  whose  few  words  of  remembrance 
and  esteem  (sealed  and  carried  across  the  mighty 
ocean)  are  drops  of  oily  balm  to  soothe  the  too- 
often  ruffled  and  troubled  current  of  a  sailor's  life. 
Then,  again,  there  are  mates,  apprentices,  cooks, 
to  say  nothing  of  gruff-voiced,  unshaven,  canvas- 
clad  old  tars,  each  of  whom  has  a  secret  spring, 
which,  once  touched,  vibrates  the  tenderest  chords 
of  love  and  sympathy.  Bely  upon  it,  the  key  to 
that  spring  is  now  anxiously  expected.  It  may  be 
that  the  envelope  is  a  soiled  one,  perhaps  dirty  and 
torn  into  the  bargain  ;  it  may  be  that  the  grammar 
is  not  according  to  the  rules  of  Lindley  Murray ; 
that  the  writing  is  slovenly  and  bad,  and  the  spell- 
ing worse  than  the  conception.  Such  matters  are 
more  than  probabilities ;  yet,  for  all  this,  not  the 
finest  calligraphy,  penned  on  scented  satin-wove  by 
the  fairest  lady  in  Britain,  ever  possessed  more 
intrinsic  value  for  eyes  or  heart  than  do  the  half- 
dozen  lines  of  poor  Molly  (in  Brig  Place,  near  the 
Docks)  in  the  estimation  of  her  hard-worked,  priva- 
tion-enduring sailor  husband,  when  (with  the  li- 
terary assistance  of  the  black  cook  and  the  oldest 
apprentice)  he  finds  it  contains  loved  and  cherished 
names,  with  the  happy  assurance  that  no  black 
shadow  has  fallen  upon  their  humble  threshold  ! 

I  wonder,  at  a  moderate  guess,  how  much  money 
it  would  take  to  cover  the  expense  of  all  the  letters 
(setting  aside  parcels  and  newspapers,  and  adher- 
ing exclusively  to  the  cost  of  paper,  pen,  ink,  en- 
velopes, and  sealing-wax)  that  are  now  being  landed 
from  the  steamer.  What  a  bewildering  calcula- 
tion likewise  it  would  be  to  reckon  the  miles  that 
these  have  to  travel,  the  hands  they  have  to  pass 
through,  the  post-office  clerks  and  delivery-men 
employed  in  their  transmission,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hearts  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  cheer  or 
oppress  !  Many  that  wrote  them  have  written  their 
last ;  many  who  should  read  them  have  gone,  alas ! 
to  their  long  home. 

Such  thoughts  open  up  a  maze  of  conjectures 
and  speculations,  all  of  which  are  put  to  speedy 
flight  by  the  appearance  of  a  long  caravan  of 
camels,  laden  with  equal-sized  mail-boxes,  marked 
"  Calcutta,"  "  Madras,"  "  Bombay,"  and  so  forth. 
These  are  followed  by  the  ricketty  old  cart,  piled 
up  with  bags  of  letters  and  boxes  of  parcels.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  delivery  commences. 

Long  before  the  windows  are  thrown  open,  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  cos- 
tumes, are  congregated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  post-office,  who  are  mostly  occu- 
pied in  elbowing  and  squeezing  their  way  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  said  windows.  Wen; 
it  not  for  the  strong  iron  barrier,  I  would  not 
change  places  with  the  two  delivery-clerks — no, 
not  for  all  the  boxes  of  bullion  eastward-bound ; 
and,  mind  you,  that  is  making  what  I  consider  a 
great  sacrifice. 

At  last  the  delivery  commences ;  and  now  look 
out,  if  you  chance  to  be  troubled  with  tender  feet. 
Like  angry  billows  of  the  sea,  the  expectant  mul- 
titude oscillate  backwards  and  forwards.  Caps, 
turbans,  straw-hats,  sticks,  canes,  cuffs,  fists,  and 
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voices  are  all  raised  simultaneously,  mingling  with 
or  defying  each  other — a  perfect  tornado  of  dust 
and  perspiration ;  and  the  cries  of  the  trampling 
and  the  trampled-upon  are  only  hushed  upon  the 
first  batch  of  letters  being  held  up  to  public  gaze. 

Timid  little  men,  who  have  sought  shelter  under 
the  shady  hedges  of  the  new  Protestant  Church, 
rush  forward  at  this  signal,  and  join  in  the  melee. 
Such  as  have  had  the  nerve  and  good  fortune  to 
get  nearest  the  bars,  hold  on  with  the  desperation 
of  despair,  and  loudly  implore  immediate  posses- 
sion ot  their  letters.  They  are  in  danger  of  being 
squeezed  as  flat  as  pancakes.  By  this  time  every 
voice,  that  can  raise  itself  to  an  audible  pitch,  is 

screaming  and  bellowing  the  name  of  some  ex- 
es o 

pected  object;  and  the  singular  din  and  confusion 
that  ensues,  from  the  amalgamation  of  names  of 
almost  every  nation  under  the  sun,  defies  all  at- 
tempt at  description.  A  dozen  voices,  in  various 
modulations,  are  asking  for  letters  addressed  to  the 
following  common-place  but  barely-pronouncable 
names: — "  Sign  or  C  ,"  addressing  the  post- 
office  clerk,  "  any  letters  for  Monsieur  Cheekene- 
genoflT'  "  Signor  Sevastopolos  ?"  "  Herr  Brettz- 
Donderum?"  "  Cap'een  Foresailboom,  schooner 
'Tearaway  ?'"  "  Howaja  Abdul  Hok  Latfullah 
Effendi  ?"  "  Nussereeldeen  Bey  ?"  "  Misther  Rory 
O  Flannagau  (if  it's  convanieut?)"  "  Screwem  and 
Co.,  Brokers V  "Mary  Blane,  at  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral's ?"  The  last  speaker,  a  lively  young  servant 
girl,  steps  forward,  and,  out  of  respect  to  a  coun- 
trywoman in  a  foreign  land,  the  post-office  clerk 
tenders  Mary's  letters  before  all  others. 

Now  and  then  heavy-laden  clerks,  labouring  like 
so  many  Atlases  under  "  Globes"  and  other  news- 
papers, issue  from  the  throng,  and  hurry,  as  best 
they  can,  towards  the  offices  of  their  several  em- 
ployers. Stiff-collared,  near-sighted  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  polishing  their  spectacles  impa- 
tiently, seize  upon  the  welcome  packages,  and  with 
closed  doors  devour  their  contents  and  digest  them 
as  best  they  can. 

By  the  time  that  the  delivery  is  over,  prepara- 
tions are  going  on  for  forwarding  the  Indian  mail 
to  Suez :  the  camels  travel  but  slowly,  so  these  are 
despatched  to  the  railway  station  full  four  hours 
before  the  passengers  think  of  leaving.  The  tra- 
vellers destined  for  the  further  East  have  but  little 
available  time  on  their  hands :  usually,  however, 
they  contrive  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  visit  to 
the  baths  in  the  town,  and  forthwith  exhaust  them- 
selves again  by  fiery  contentions  with  donkey  boys. 
The  lions  of  the  place  arc  visited  under  a  broiling 
hot  sun;  but  the  fresh-imported  healthy- looking 
youngsters  (alas  !)  how  few  of  them  may  be  spared 
to  visit  home  again)  gain  only  fresh  colour  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits  from  the  novelty  and  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  around  them,  so  that,  after  all, 
the  donkey  boys  reap  a  large  harvest. 

At  I  i>.  m.  the  light  omnibuses  and  carriages 
draw  up  in  frout  of  the  several  hotels,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  are  bearing  the  new  arri- 
vals away  on  their  distant  journey.  May  health 
and  peace  accompany  them:  The  127  passengers 
have  at  length  all  taken  their  departure,  and  the 
Mjuare  .-inks  back  into  monotonous  solitude. 

The  interval  pending  the  arrival  of  the  English 
mail  and  its  return  homeward  again,  is  usually  a 
period  of  unusual  slackness  in  mercantile  affairs, 
and  is  protracted  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
state  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mer- 
chants send  twenty  times  a  day  to  the  post-office 
to  hear  if  any  telegraph  has  reached  from  Suez. 
At  last  it  arrives;  and,  simultaneously  with  the 
announcement,  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
place  revives.  Again  hotel-keepers  are  on  the 
7»   c/tc;  again  merchants  arc  up  early,  and  late 


to  bed.  Twenty-four  hours  usually  ensue  between 
the  message  of  the  telegraph  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail.  The  last  night  is  post  night,  and  few 
ever  dream  of  bed  on  that  occasion.  Clerks,  with 
blood-shot  eyes  and  sleepy  intellects,  who  have 
been  copying  letters  or  charter-parties  in  close 
stifling  offices,  smelling  rank  of  tallow  candles,  rush 
out  joyously  into  the  cold  bracing  air  of  morning, 
as  the  distant  rumbling  sound  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Indian  mail.  Dark-looking  omni- 
buses, full  of  sleepy,  sickly  occupants,  draw  up  op- 
posite darker-looking  hotels,  where  suddenly  all 
becomes  light  and  animation,  as  the  broad  glare 
from  the  chandeliers  reveals  groups  of  spectral 
objects,  in  long  cloajis,  with  caps  drawn  over  their 
eyes,  congregating  round  the  ready-laid  breakfast 
table. 

Two  hours  later,  and  day -light  steals  in  through 
chinks  and  crevices  to  cheer  the  jaded  clerks,  who 
have  long  since  returned  to  their  heavy  toil.  Pre- 
sently cadaverous  strangers  totter  up  and  down 
the  square  with  unmistakable  Indian  costumes,  and 
broken  Indian  constitutions.  Poor  fellows !  not  a 
few  of  them  may  barely  hope  to  reach  a  home  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  By  noon,  all  the  mails 
have  been  closed  and  sent  on  board  ;  the  steam  is 
roaring  from  the  funnel  of  the  steamer ;  carriages 
are  hurrying  down  to  the  beach ;  and  boats  are 
plying  lustily  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  the  anchor  is  up,  and  the  good 
ship  "  Indus"  is  homeward-bound. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  impossible  for  man,  unassisted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  dear  Redeemer,  to  forgive  injuries  which 
men  have  committed  against  him,  and  it  is  quite  as 
impossible,  let  our  profession  of  Christianity  be 
ever  so  great,  to  be  Christians  indeed,  unless  we 
show  forth  something  of  the  power  of  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  by  evincing  an  unfeigned  spirit  of 
forgiveness  towards  those  "  who  despitefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us."  As  we  are  awakened  by  the 
touches  of  Divine  love,  and  it  is  our  daily  and 
first  concern  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  motions 
of  life  within  us,  endeavouring  to  be  faithful  to 
the  little  intimations  of  duty  which  belong  to  our 
soul's  peace,  we  are  enabled  to  rejoice  in  a  com- 
forting evidence  of  this  truth  :  "  The  grace  of  God 
that  briugeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." — Titus 
ii.  11-13. 

"  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  It  is 
necessary  before  the  seed  can  grow,  that  the  fallow 
ground  be  broken  and  subdued  by  redeeming  love, 
that  the  heart  be  humbled  from  every  thing  of  a 
lofty  character,  and  the  aspiring  imaginations  of 
the  human  mind  be  brought  into  subjection,  where- 
by the  spirit  would  bo  freed  from  that  which  is 
proud  and  puffed  up  and  unacceptable  to  One  w  ho 
is  looking  for  better  things  than  the  fruit  of  the 
degenerate  vine.  It  is  only  in  a  lowly  and  un- 
pretending condition,  that  we  can  receive  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  and  be  favoured  to  grow 
thereby.  Happy  it  is  for  those  who  keep  their 
habitations  in  true  humility,  aud  experimentally 
kuow  a  growth  in  grace,  whereby  hard  things  arc 
patiently  borne,  increasing  and  flourishing  in  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  willows 
by  the  water-courses.  These  sec  the  importance 
of  communing  with  themselves  and  beiug  still,  of 
,  apply  ing  immediately  to  the  Omnipotent  Counsellor 
|  for  guidance  aud  protection,  as  well  as  strength  to 


overcome  all  their  spiritual  enemies,  the  greatest  < 
which  they  find  to  be  those  of  their  own  housi 
Such  can  understand  these  declarations  of  oi 
blessed  Lord,  "Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing; 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :"  who  ah 
when  personally  on  earth,  declared  himself  to  t 
the  door  of  the  sheep,  and  that  "  He  that  enteret 
not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbeth  r. 
some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber 
His  comforting  invitation  extends  to  all  the  ends 
the  earth  after  this  language,  "  Come  unto  me  a 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  w: 
give  you  rest.    Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  lea: 
of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  loivlyin  Mart :  and 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.    For  my  yoke 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."    It  is  only  as  ^ 
submit  to  this  holy  yoke  and  are  willing  to  be 
the  blessed  and  necessary  burden  here  enjoine 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  attain  the  ability 
less  needful  to  he  observed,  if  the  exalted  appel: 
tion  of  Christian  ever  rightly  belongs  to  us  :  "  Loj 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  go 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  whi 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."    In  tl 
blessed  state  alone,  can  we  know  of  living  in  tl 
inward,  retired  and  near  communion  with  1 
Father  of  light,  having  that  ability  and  s< 
abasedness  of  spirit,  wherein  the  injunction  ' 
pray  without  ceasing"  is  understood  and  observ' 
As  it  is  the  humble  which  He  teaches  of  his  wa 
and  the  meek  that  He  leads  in  the  paths 
judgment,  so  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  be  hi 
bled  and  brought  under  the  refining  and  baptis 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  we  can  pros 
in  the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  for  to  1 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  i 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.    And  f 
in  this  happy  condition,  it  becomes  our  blessed 
perience  to  know  from  day  to  day  this  truth  v 
fied  concerning  ourselves,  "  If  we  walk  in 
light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  and  here  alon 
the  true  love  and  gospel  fellowship  realized,  " 
he  that  loveth  his  brother  dwelleth  in  the  li 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  hi 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4th  mo.  4th,  1858. 

The  Philosophy  of  Rain. — To  understand 
philosophy  of  this  beautiful  and  often  sublime 
nomenon,  so  often  witnessed  siuce  the  creatioi 
the  world,  and  essential  to  the  very  existenc 
plants  and  animals,  a  few  facts  derived  from 
scrvation  and  a  long  train  of  experiments  mu: 
remembered.  1.  ^Vere  the  atmosphere  every wl 
at  all  times,  at  an  uniform  temperature,  we  sh>L_ 
never  have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  The  waterB 
sorbed  by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  andH 
earth's  surface  would  descend  in  an  impercepB 
vapour,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air  wh  I 
w  ii s  once  fully  saturated.  2.  The  absorbing  m 
er  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its  caul 
lity  to  retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  grtM 
in  warm  than  in  cold  air.  3.  The  air  nearB 
surfiace  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  thfj 
gion  of  the  clouds.  The  higher  we  ascend  I 
the  earth,  the  colder  do  we  find  the  atmospPl 
Hence  the  perpetual  snow  on  very  high  mounjil 
in  the  hottest  climate.  Now,  when  from  coutiiil 
evaporation  the  air  is  highly  saturated  with  vsPl 
— though  it  be  invisible  and  the  sky  cloudhW 
if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  by  colcjB 
rents  descending  from  above,  or  rushing  frW 
higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  its  capacity  to  i" 
moisture  is  diminished,  clouds  arc  formed,  an'f 
result  is  rain.  Air  condenses  as  its  cools,  and 
a  sponge  filled  with  water  and  compressed, 
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out  the  water  which  its  diminished  capacity  can- 
not hold.  How  singular,  yet  how  simple,  the  phi- 
losophy of  rain?  "What,  but  Omniscience  could 
(have  devised  such  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
Jwateriuor  the  earth  ? — Scientific  Journal. 


vr a s h i a g t o n  Territory — Its  Agricultural  Advantages, 

Climate,  and  Inducements  to  Emigrants. 
I  The  agricultural  advantages  possessed  by  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  very  great.  Although  it  is 
emphatically  a  mountainous  country,  yet  it  con- 
tains within  its  borders  great  prairies  and  rich 
grazing  lands,  which  would  afford  nutriment  to 
countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  or 
jrould  richiy  repay  the  agriculturist  who  should 
..pen  them  to  the  various  productions  of  the  earth. 
West  of  the  Cascade  mountains  there  is  as  large 

in  amount  of  arable  land  as  in  the  State  of  New 
L'ork.  The  Walla-Walla  valley,  situated  mostly 
ia  the  territory  of  Washington,  surpasses  in  extent, 
Advantages,  climate,  and  soil,  that  of  the  great 
Lalt  Lake,  and  can  subsist  a  much  larger  popula 
,,on.  West  of  the  Bitter  Root  mountains,  for  a 
kundred  miles  in  breadth,  the  soil  is  not  only  good, 

■.it  equal  to  the  western  prairies.  The  remainder 
k  the  interior  is  not  only  a  good  grazing  country, 
Lell  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wool  as  well  as  the 
ijusing  of  stock,  but  large  tracts  in  the  Yakima 
Birchase  are  unsurpassed  for  roots  and  cereals. 
I.  Fine  bodies  of  rich  lands  have  been  explored  in 
ye  valley  of  the  Chehalis  river,  which  falls  into 
jte  Pacific  at  Gray's  harbour. 
IjThe  bottom  lands  of  the  Nesqually,  Puyallup, 
Miohomish,  White,  and  Green  rivers,  the  waters  of 
M  which  disembogue  in  Puget  Sound,  are  broad, 
feh,  and  of  the  most  fertile  quality,  but  densely 
Habered.  East  of  the  Cascades,  and  upon  the 
.Itlumbia  river  and  its  northern  tributaries,  are 
■Mge  bodies  of  excellent  lands.  The  Cowlitz  river, 
■Jpning  southwardly,  and  falling  into  the  Colum- 
-ju,  also  drains  fertile  lands,  and  has  many  of  the 
Meat  settlers  in  the  territory  among  its  prosperous 
fimers.  All  cereal  grains,  except  Indian  corn, 
Itiriah  admirably  here,  the  wheat  in  particular 
ifng  of  excellent  quality,  and  yielding  abun- 
jintly. 

.iirhere  is  no  State  or  territory  in  the  Union  that 
impasses  Washington  Territory  for  the  extent  of 
'■water  power.    By  reference  to  a  map  of  the 
fvitory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  country  is 
..^versed  by  streams  of  various  sizes,  which,  like 
fps,  extend  themselves  in  every  direction.  On 
a  tost  all  these  streams  may  bo  found  water  pow- 
'■l)f  various  capacities.    Some  of  the  more  im- 
'Mtant  streams  may  be  found  near  Olympia,  back 
^Seattle,  at  Whatcom,  at  the  falls  of  the  Sno- 
'illuiie,  in  Bellingham's  bay,  near  Steilacoom,  and 
^JlGray'a  river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia, 
'Jmte  sufficient  power  for  the  largest  description 
'Mnills  and  factories  can  be  obtained,  while  the 
Byerous  smaller  streams  furnish  ready  and  suffi- 
•Ht  power  for  saw  or  grist  mills. 
'\  jVith  the  exception  of  the  prairies  and  rich  hot- 
's lands  already  alluded  to,  the  whole  of  Wash- 
n  Territory  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
ntic  timber,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  pro- 
ion  ta  .-pruce,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar.    In  the 
rior  the  pine  is  found,  and  upon  the  Colum- 
and  around  Puget  Sound  the  oak,  ash,  maple, 
Ml  cotton  wood  are  in  abundance.  The  readiness 
vi  which  all  this  variety  of  timber  can  be  placed 
in  ie  various  streams,  either  to  be  floated  to  the 
■i  \  for  sawing,  or  to  the  shipping,  to  be  trans- 
la  sd  to  foreign  ports,  renders  Washington  Ter- 
rit  y  pre-eminently  a  desirable  location  for  the 
'111  >erman. 
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The  climate  of  Washington  Territory  is  far  mild- 
er than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  this  remark  applies  to  all  the  Paci- 
fic slope  west  of  that  great  barrier.  The  cause  is 
from  the  winds  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the 
ocean ;  during  the  summer,  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  in  the  winter  from  the  south.  The 
winter  winds,  coming  from  the  tropics,  are  conse- 
quently warm,  and  during  that  period  much  rain 
falls;  but  though  the  latitude  of  Washington  cor- 
responds in  other  respects  with  Wisconsin,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  the  ground  is 
rarely  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  often  remains  un- 
frozen throughout  the  entire  winter. 

The  winter  at  Puget  Sound  is  'warmer  than  at 
Paris,  the  mean  temperature  at  Olympia  being  53 
deg.,  and  at  Paris  38  deg.;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  it  is  warmer  than  at  Philadelphia, 
the  mean  temperature  at  Astoria  being  52  deg., 
and  at  Philadelphia  50  deg.  The  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly salubrious,  no  epidemics  prevail,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  white  population  both  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
energetic  people.  The  cause  of  the  great  salubrity 
of  climate  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  great 
forests  of  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  which  have  in  all 
ages  been  considered  as  exerting  a  salutary  influ 
ence  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  principal  towns  are  Olympia,  the  seat  of 
government,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound ;  and  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river. 
The  one  offers  advantages  to  those  desirous  of  ope- 
rating in  the  region  bordered  by  Pucas  Straits  and 
Puget  Sound  ;  and  the  other,  to  those  wishing  to 
trade  on  the  Columbia,  or  be  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  citizens  of  Oregon. 

Those  wishing  to  embark  in  commerce  or  the 
fisheries  can  find  excellent  locations  for  plantin_ 
colonies  at  Steilacoom,  Seattle,  Port  Madison,  Port 
Townsend,  Bellingham's  bay,  Neah  bay,  Gray's 
harbour,  and  Shoal-water  bay,  and  at  the  various 
settlements  on  the  Columbia  river. 

At  all  those  points  real  estate  is  held  at  reason- 
able rates,  although  labour  of  all  kinds  is  high  and 
in  demand. 

The  country  at  the  present  time  needs  only  men 
and  means.  Small  capitalists  in  particular  would 
find  their  investments  yield  profitable  and  speedy 
returns,  and  the  farmer,  grazier,  lumberman,  me- 
chanic, miner,  merchant,  or  fisherman  will  find 
ample  scope  to  pursue  their  several  avocations. 

Washington  Territory  is  very  rich  in  its  mineral 
productions  ;  great  mines  of  coal  have  been  opened, 
and  are  successfully  worked  at  Bellingham's  bay ; 
and  coal  may  be  found  in  various  localities  all  over 
the  territory.  The  quarries  of  marble,  of  granite, 
and  sandstone  are  inexhaustible,  and  in  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  gold  the  territory  is  second  to  no 
locality  in  the  vastness  of  its  deposits  of  those  me- 
tals which  are  so  necessary  to  man.  Washington 
Territory  is  situated  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
road  to  nations,  and  has  the  most  magnificent  har- 
bours and  roadsteads  either  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  shore.  Its  coal,  its  fisheries,  its  lumber, 
its  gold,  its  extensive  and  rich  grazing  lands,  its 
genial  climate,  its  manufacturing  advantages,  and 
its  soil,  which  yields  the  most  generous  return  to 
labour,  present  a  combination  of  advantages  second 
to  no  State  or  territory  of  our  common  country. 

The  emigration  to  Washington  Territory  has 
been  very  much  retarded  by  the  late  difficulties 
with  the  Indians;  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
intended  making  that  country  their  future  home, 
have  either  been  diverted  from  their  course  to  Ca- 
lifornia or  southern  Oregon,  or  have  not  made  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  mountains.   Now  that  the  In- 


dian war  is  over,  the  tide  of  emigration  will  soon 
commence  setting  rapidly  to  the  West;  the  wave 
of  population  has  already  reached  the  Red  river  of 
the  north,  and  those  regions  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  that  but  yesterday  were  territories,  and 
to-day  are  populous  States,  not  only  furnish  an  evi- 
dence of  the  future  of  Washington  territory,  but 
can  add  of  their  surplus  population  the  material 
with  which  we  shall  build  up  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages the  vast  region  of  our  extreme  north-west 
domain. — Lal.e  Paper. 


Little  Things.— No.  4. 

(Continued  from  page  244.) 
LITTLE  SINS. 

What  are  little  sins  ?  Surely  a  Christian  ought 
to  consider  all  sin  as  an  offence  against  a  holy  God, 
and  therefore  the  term  little  can  never  be  applied 
to  it.  The  distinction  made  by  the  Romish  church 
of  deadly  and  venial  sins,  is  unauthorised,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  Scriptures ;  yet  we  all  look  lightly, 
even  tenderly  upon  some  fault,  as  we  would  fain 
call  it ;  we  all  incline  to  claim  indulgence  for  some 
failing,  under  the  plea  :  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?" 

I  fear  this  distinction  which  we  make  of  faults 
and  sins  helps  to  blind  us  to  the  real  nature  of 
many  little  evil  ways,  and  prevents  our  admitting 
that  what  has  the  essence  of  sin  in  it,  is  sin,  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree.  Paults  we  may  have 
besides,  and  these  should  likewise  be  striven  against, 
for  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  into  sins,  and  even  at 
the  best,  when  they  are  what  is  called  "  allowable 
faults,"  why  should  we  cherish  them,  and  annoy 
others,  with  what  a  slight  degree  of  watchfulness 
and  resistance  would  enable  us  to  conquer  alto- 
gether ?  For  instance,  under  this  head  of  faults, 
how  strict,  and  properly  so,  are  those  who  have  the 
care  of  young  people,  in  checking  all  faulty  habits, 
rude  manners,  careless  ways,  waste  of  time  by 
trifling,  inattention  to  what  is  said  to  them,  sloven- 
liness, and  all  the  little  faults  of  manner  that  of- 
fend against  the  rules  of  courtesy.  Yet  we  who 
are  grown  up,  and  are  aware  that  many  of  these 
faults  are  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  too  often  excuse 
ourselves  by  alleging  that  we  mean  nothing  wrong, 
that  it  is  but  our  ivay,  that  it  is  merely  a  bad  man- 
ner, and  so  on ;  as  if  we  could  not,  or  should  no!:, 
strive  against  and  conquer  faults  in  ourselves,  which 
we  expect  children  to  watch  over  and  subdue. 
Were  we  in  the  habit  of  tracing  our  little  sins  up 
to  their  source,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  they 
originate  in  those  sinful  propensities,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  full  extent,  we  admit  to  be  ex- 
ceeding sinful.  Some  of  these  little  sins  may  not 
be  the  seeds  of  greater — too  often,  however,  they 
are  so ;  and  because  we  think  it  does  no  harm  but 
to  ourselves,  ought  we,  dare  we,  to  indulge  any 
habit  or  feeling  which,  even  we  admit,  would,  by  a 
little  excess,  become  sin  ? 

I  suspect  also  that  we  are  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  the  facility  with  which  we  can  con- 
quer these  little  sins.  If  it  were  so  easy,  our  in- 
dulgence of  them  would  be  the  more  culpable,  but 
the  daily  and  hourly  watch  against  them,  the  steady 
resistance  to  the  pleading  from  within  of  "just  this 
once,"  "  is  it  not  a  little  one,"  is  no  easy  task ;  and 
in  some  respects  a  harder  one  than  those  greater 
occasions  of  temptation,  when  we  guard  ourselves 
by  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day. 

What  should  come  first  in  our  catalogue '!  There 
is  one  sin,  or  fault,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  which 
we  all  admit  we  are  guilty,  against  which  we  have 
all  made  many  resolutions,  and  which  visits  us  in 
so  many  different  ways,  and  with  so  many  excuses 
for  its  indulgence,  that  it  may  in  most  people  be 
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called  their  besetting  siD,  I  mean  procrastination — 
and  who  dare  say,  "  My  hands  are  clean  ;  I  never 
procrastinate  ?    When  some  sad  result  has  followed 
from  our  habit  of  procrastinating,  or  when  we  feel 
conscious  that  it  was  sheer  indulgence  and  dislike 
of  duty,  that  caused  us  to  put  off  doing  any  thing, 
we  do  feel  how  wrong  this  habit  is;  but  in  daily 
little  matters,  such  as  answering  letters,  settling 
small  accounts,  executing  little  plans  for  the  good 
of  others,  which  of  us  feel  as  we  ought,  that  we 
are  indulging  a  fault  that,  if  carried  just  a  little 
further,  will  bring  confusion  and  discomfort  into  all 
our  worldly  affairs,  and  which  too  often  ends  in 
causing  us,  Felix-like,  to  delay  till  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  the  concerns  of  our  immortal  souls. 
Method  in  the  arrangement  of  our  time,  would 
help  us  much  against  this  sin ;  for  it  often  arises 
from  having  so  little  to  do, that  we  think  we  can  "do 
it  any  time,"  and  this  is  generally  found  to  be  no 
time.    The  busy  rarely  procrastinate,  it  is  the 
idle  and  indolent  who  do  so ;  and  there  is  no  more 
effectual  way  of  rooting  out  the  parent  sins  of 
idleness  and  indolence  than  by  a  daily,  hourly 
struggle  against  procrastinating  in  little  things. 
Whenever  any  one  is  heard  to  complain  of  want 
of  time,  we  generally  find  such  person  is  guilty  of 
procrastination,  as  w  ell  as  of  idleness.    The  hardest 
working-men  complain  least  of  this ;  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
industry,  and  by  the  wonderful  amount  of  labour 
they  have  got  through,  must  have  done  their  work 
uhen  they  had  it  to  do,  and  not  merely  when  they 
felt  inclined  to  do  it.    *    *    Idleness  is  a  fault  we 
all  condemn  in  the  young,  and  too  often  indulge  in 
without  remorse  ourselves.    There  is  a  busy  idle- 
ness, which  sometimes  blinds  us  to  its  nature — we 
seem  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  be  occupied,  but 
what  is  the  result  of  it  all?    What  Hannah  More 
calls  "  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away  of  time," 
whether  it  be  in  unprofitable  small  talk,  or  in  con- 
stant idle  reading,  or  sauntering  over  some  useless 
piece  of  work,  is  surely  not  "  redeeming  the  time," 
and  yet  how  many  days  and  hours  are  thus  un- 
profitably  wasted.    All  women  who  have  much 
leisure,  are  liable  to  this  fault.    *    *    Those  who 
have  their  time  entirely  at  their  own  disposal,  with 
perhaps  no  definite  duty  to  occupy  them,  should 
guard  resolutely  against  waste  of  time  ;  make  du 
ties  lor  yourselves;  fix  hours  for  your  different  oc- 
cupations; do  with  your  might,  whatsoever  your 
hand  findeth  to  do ;  carefully  and  conscientiously 
<  rtaiu  which  of  your  employments  is  not  worth 
all  tin.-,  care;  and  you  will  fiud  time  too  precious 
to  be  either  squandered  or  idled  away.    And  while 
idleness  must  be  guarded  against,  both  in  its  spirit 
and  its  results,  indolence  in  its  various  shapes  must 
also  be  considered  as  an  insidious  foe. 

If  the  idle  need  to  be  roused  to  redeem  the  time 
from  trilling  and  frittering  occupation,  the  indolent 
too  often  need  to  be  roused  to  the  duty  of  doing 
any  thing  at  all.  But  it  is  against  the  little  forms 
of  indolence,  that  we  must  watch,  remembering 
how  encroaching  it  is,  and  how  surely  it  grows 
from  had  to  worse.  Slovenly  habits  and  ways  of 
action,  are  the  result  frequently  of  indulged  indo- 
lence ;  it  is  not  because  we  know  no  better,  but  be- 
cause "  lec  cannu  he  /ushcrl,"  that  we  allow  our- 
selves in  many  a  little  slovenly  way,  and  imlulge 
ourselves  in  u  lazy  manner  of  doing  what  we  have 
to  do. 

(To  bo  i  •  '  i  in  mil.) 

Making  Letter  EmelrqKs. — Tons  of  paper  and 
barrels  of  mucilage  arc  used  in  New  York  every 
month  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  so  unpre 
tending  as  letter  envelopes.    Four  firms  are  eu 
gaged  iu  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  several 


others  in  a  small  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  envelopes  made  in  the  city  every  week, 
is  at  least  forty  millions.  Out  of  New  York  there 
is  a  factory  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which 
manufactures  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  is  one 
doing  a  more  moderate  business  in  Philadelphia. 

The  process  of  manufacture  may  be  thus  briefly 
described  :  — A  ream  of  paper,  or  about  five  hun- 
dred sheets,  is  placed  under  a  knife  of  a  shape 
corresponding  with  an  envelope  when  entirely 
opened,  which  is  forced  down  by  a  powerful  screw 
press,  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  The  pieces  cut 
out,  slightly  adhering  to  the  edges  from  the  action 
of  the  knife,  resemble  a  solid  block  of  wood  until 
broken  up.  The  flap  is  afterwards  stamped  by  a 
similar  process.  A  boy  is  able  to  prepare  fifty 
thousand  per  day  in  this  manner,  taking  one,  two, 
or  three  envelopes  at  each  movement  of  the  hand. 
They  are  then  taken  by  one  hundred  girls,  seated 
at  long  tables,  by  whom  they  are  folded  and  gum- 
med. A  single  girl  will  apply  the  gum  to  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  in  a  day,  and  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  are  folded  in  the  same  time.  In  these 
processes  the  girls  acquire  great  celerity  and  skill, 
being  stimulated  by  the  wages  offered,  which  vary 
from  twelve  to  thirty  cents  for  each  thousand. 
The  envelopes  are  next  counted,  then  branded  and 
packed.  Some  varieties  are  embossed  or  other- 
wise decorated,  requiring  additional  labour.  The 
establishment  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  con- 


they  saw  he  intended  to  turn  Quaker,  and  seemed)  In 
to  love  his  wife  better  since  she  became  one  than  |h 
before.    They  used  to  come  to  our  house,  and  pro-  jei 
voke  him  to  sit  up  and  drink  with  them,  sometimes  i 
till  near  day,  while  I  have  been  sorrowing  in  a  sta-Ui 
ble.    Once,  as  I  sat  in  this  condition,  I  heard  bin  \  il 
say  to  his  company,  '  I  can't  bear  to  afflict  my  pool  |ta 
wife  in  this  manner ;  for,  whatever  you  may  thin!  il 
of  her,  I  do  believe  she  is  a  good  woman.'    Hi  j»l 
then  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  Come  in,  my  dear  jfc 
God  has  given  thee  a  deal  of  patience.    I  will  pugk 
an  end  to  this  practice.'    So  he  did,  for  this  wa« 
the  last  time,  they  sat  up  at  night."  In 
He  thought  if  he  were  away  from  these  asso  p 
ciates,  and  somewhere  where  his  former  antipatb  ner 
to  the  Quakers  was  not  known  he  could  do  bettei  hi 
so  he  wished  to  remove.    His  wife  having  seen  lj 
beneficial  change  in  him,  desired  him  to  remai  (I,tl 
where  he  was.  but  her  entreaties  were  unavailing  Hj 
In  1739  he  removed  to  Bordentown,  and  froi  ilo 
thence  to  Mount  Holly  where  they  each  got  jhst 
good  school.    They  were  now  more  comfortab  h 
fixed  than  they  had  been.  But  it  was  of  short  coi  lis 
tinuance.    He  addicted  himself  to  his  bottle  mo  ml 
and  more,  to,  drown  the  convictions  of  the  Lord  m. 
Holy  Spirit  striving  with  him.    In  hours  of  il 
toxication  he  was  very  quarrelsome,  and  his  pc-i 
wife  sometimes  felt  the  effect.    On  one  sueh  occ  mi 
sion,  coming  home,  and  finding  her  at  work  I  It  J 
candle-light,  he  put  it  out,  and  striking  her  on  tl  ik 


sumes  not  far  from  twelve  tons  of  paper  per  month  side  of  the  head,  said,  "  You  don't  earn  your  light  m\ 


in  the  single  article  of  envelopes.  This  quantity  of 
paper,  a  t  ten  cents  per  pound,  would  cost  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 
ELIZABETH  ASHBRIDGE. 

Elizabeth  Sullivan's  husband  still  went  to  no 
place  of  worship.  He  told  her  one  day,  "  I  would 
go  to  meeting ;  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hear  your 
clack,  which  I  cannot  bear."  Elizabeth  continues 
her  account  thus,  "  I  used  no  persuasion,  yet  when 
meeting  came,  he  got  the  horse,  took  me  behind 
him,  and  went.  For  several  months,  if  he  saw  me 
offer  to  rise,  he  went  out,  till,  one  day,  I  rose  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  and  then  as  he  afterwards 
owned,  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it.  From  this  time 
he  left  off  that  practice,  and  never  hindered  me 
from  going  to  meeting.  Though  he  did  not  take 
up  the  cross,  his  judgment  was  convinced,  and 
sometimes  melting  into  tears,  he  would  say  to  me, 
'  My  dear,  I  have  seen  the  beauty  there  is  in  the 
truth,  and  that  thou  hast  followed  the  right  way, 
in  which  I  pray  God  to  preserve  thee.  But  as  for 
me,  the  cross  is  too  heavy;  I  cannot  bear  it.'  I 
told  him,  I  hoped  that  he  who  had  given  me 
strength,  would  also  favour  him.  '  Oh,'  said  he, 
'  1  cannot  bear  the  reproach  thou  dost,  to  be  called 
a  turn-coat,  and  become  a  laughing  stock  to  the 
world  ;  but  I'll  no  longer  hinder  thee.'  I  consid- 
ered it  a  great  favour,  that  my  way  was  thus  far 
made  easy,  and  a  little  hope  remained  that  my 
prayers,  on  his  account,  would  be  heard. 

u  We  lived  in  a  small  house  by  ourselves,  with 
which,  though  mean,  and  though  we  had  little  to  put 
in  it,  our  bed  being  no  better  than  chaff,  I  was  truly 
content.    The  only  desires  I  had  were  for  my  own 


i 


Elizabeth  had  been  treated  kindly  by  him,  f 
nearly  two  years,  and  this  sudden  unreasonat  in 
assault  and  speech,  being  unusual,  excited  her  fcj 
say,  "  Thou  art  a  vile  man."  At  this  he  str»  it 
her  again,  but  the  flash  of  anger  was  over,  «  mj 
sorrowing  for  her  words,  and  for  his  conditic  it 
she  bore  it  in  silence.  This  quiet  submission  to  1 
abuse  also  displeased  him,  and  he  raved,  declari  19 
that  he  was  predestined  to  damnation,  and  cai 
not  how  soon  God  should  strike  him  dead. 

In  the  depth  of  her  sorrow  at  this  scene,  Eli: 
beth  breathed  the  petition,  "  Lord,  look  down 
my  affliction,  and  deliver  me  by  some  means  lit 
other."    Her  husband  soon  afterward  went  * 
Burlington,  became  intoxicated  there,  and  in  tl 
condition  enlisted  to  go  as  a  common  soldier 
Cuba.    This  was  in  the  year  1740. 

Of  all  the  bitter  draughts  Elizabeth  Sullivan  h  k 
had  to  drink,  since  she  so  foolishly  had  joined  hen  j| 
in  marriage  with  this  man,  this  last  she  thought  61 
most  bitter.    She  feared  her  petition  for  relet  ^ 
from  her  state  of  suffering,  had  displeased  her  h 
venly  Father,  and  that  in  anger  he  had  suffc 
this  chastisement  to  come  upon  her.    For  two  I 
three  years  she  did  not  hear  what  had  become! 
her  husband,  and  when  she  did,  she  was  chee|l 
by  the  belief,  that  he  was  at  last  strengthened 
suffer  for  the  testimony  of  Truth.    He  had  v 
dently  been  convinced  in  the  understanding,  of 
truths  of  many  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Societj 
Friends,' and  amongst  others  of  the  unlawfuhi 
of  war.    Now,  although  he  had,  when  iutoxionj 
enlisted,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  fight.  On 
near  approach  of  an  engagement,  he  refuscdi 
take  arms,  and  after  being  publicly  whipped 
was  taken  before  the  general,  who  asked  1 
"  Why  he  enlisted,  if  he  would  not  fight."  Jjl 
reply  was,  "  I  did  it,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  wbcn«; 
devil  had  the  better  of  me.    But  my  judgmen 1 
convinced  I  ought  not  to  tight,  neither  will  I,  w 
ever  I  suffer.    I  have  but  one  life,  and  you  1]  ; 
take  that  if  you  please,  for  I  will  never  take  | 


lij .. 
1  : 


preservation,  and  to  be  blessed  with  the  reforms 
tion  of  my  husband.    He  had  got  linked  in  with  a 'arms." 

set  of  mcu,  who,  he  feared,  would  make  game  of  Adhering  to  his  resolution,  he  was  cruelly ) 
him.  This  indeed  they  already  did,  asking  him  jished,  so  as  completely  to  disable  him.  Being 
when  he  designed  to  commence  preacher,  saying ;  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  near  London,  in  nine  nioi 


is 
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from  the  effect  of  the  seventies  he  had 
His  widow  says,  "  I  hope  made  a  good 


iae  died 
Received 
isnd." 

!  She  adds,  "  Having  been  obliged  to  say  much  of 
ibis  ill  usage  to  me,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  say 
what  I  could  in  his  favour.  Although  he  was  so 
Dad,  he  had  some  good  properties,  and  I  never 
thought  him  the  worst  of  men.  If  he  had  suffered 
religion  to  have  its  perfect  work,  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  the  lowest  situation  in  life.  I  have 
[pad  cause  to  bless  God,  for  enabling  me,  in  the 
jfetation  of  a  wife  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  now  that  I 


iim  a  widow 


May 


I  still  be 
1 


I  submit  to  his  will, 
preserved  by  the  arm  of  Divine  power !  may  I 
Ipever  forget  the  tender  mercies  of  my  God,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  often  bows  my  soul  in  humi- 
lity before  his  throne,  and  I  cry,  '  Lord  !  what  was 
f,  that  thou  shouldst  have  revealed  to  me  the  know- 
edge  of  thy  truth,  and  have  done  so  much  for  one 
fcho  deserved  thy  displeasure.  But  in  me  thou 
Uast  shown  thy  long-suffering,  and  tender  mercies, 
rolayst  thou,  0  God,  be  glorified,  and  I  abased, 
lit  is  thy  own  works  that  praise  thee ;  and,  of  a 
li-uth,  to  the  humble  soul  thou  makest  every  bitter 
Ittiing  sweet.'  " 

I  Elizabeth  was  a  highly  valued  minister  of  the 
Kospel,  and  was  the  year  of  her  husband's  enlist- 
ment, (1740,)  a  representative  from  Burlington  to 
Ihe  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Her  husband 
jiad  involved  himself  in  debt,  and  when  he  went 
I|way,  there  was  seventy  pounds  due  from  his  estate. 
mis  he  left  no  effects,  the  creditors  had  no  legal 
Iflaims  on  the  widow.  But  as  some  of  them  said, 
Ihey  would  not  have  trusted  him,  but  for  her  sake, 
•be  took  the  whole  debt  on  herself,  and  beside  sup- 
porting herself  reputably,  she  had  paid  off  nearly 
Ihe  whole  debt  during  her  widowhood,  although 
■  she  travelled  much,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel." 

m  Of  her  travels  in  the  ministry  in  this  country,  I 
lave  found  but  little  trace,  but  she  was,  we  are  in- 
fermed,  very  serviceable  therein,  and  in  the  disci- 
Itine.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1745  and  1746, 
lie  appears  to  have  been  under  considerable  exer 
itse  from  two  matters  pressing  on  her  mind.  One 
I  as  a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  England 
flbd  Ireland,  and  the  other  was  a  proposition  of 
Carriage  from  Aaron  Ashbridge,  a  valuable  elder 
:  »  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Penn 
i  Invania.  No  doubt  desirous  that  heavenly  things 
light  have  the  pre-eminence,  she  opened  her  pro 
Aect  of  religious  service  before  the  Burlington 
monthly  Meeting,  and,  obtaining  its  unity  and  cer- 
I  iqcate,  laid  the  matter  before  the  General  Meeting 
Ministers,  First  month  15th,  1746.  At  this 
:  Beeting  were  some  of  those  who  had  been  earnestly 
j  •nccn,ed  for  her,  before  she,  in  appearance,  was 
i  B'Jthing  of  a  Friend.  William  Hammonds,  whose 
werful  gospel  ministry  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
spirituality  of  the  christian  baptism,  and  re- 
ved  her  objections  to  Quakerism,  was  there, 
tive  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  cause.  When 
se  valuable  Friends  collected  came  to  consider 
izabeth's  concern,  they  felt  best  satisfied  to  fur- 
:h  her  with  a  certificate  of  their  unity ;  which 
is  accordingly  prepared,  and,  on  the  17th,  signed 

delivered  to  her. 
Having  received  this  certificate, — having  taken 
the  cross  to  what  might  appear  her  natural  affec- 
m,  she  was  favoured  to  believe  that  the  will  was 
len  for  the  deed,  or  perhaps,  that  the  time  was 
t  yet.  As  her  mind  was  made  easy  on  this  con- 
•n,  she  found  the  way  opened  for  her  union  with 
iron  Ashbridge.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
nisters,  in  the  Seventh 


visit."  In  the  Ninth  month,  Aaron  Ashbridge  and 
Elizabeth  Sullivan  were  married  at  Burlington 
Meeting. 

A  new  condition  in  life  now  opened  to  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge.  The  wife  and  bosom  friend  of  one, 
who,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was 
prepared  to  sympathize  with  her  in  all  her  religious 
exercises.  Dedicated  to  her  Master's  will,  with 
every  outward  blessing  that  could  minister  to  her 
comfort,  the  next  six  years  glided  swiftly  away.  But 
the  concern  for  England,  although  stayed,  was  not 
removed,  and  the  time  in  which  she  must  stand  de- 
dicated to  perform  it,  seemed  nigh.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1753,  she  spread  her  prospect  be- 
fore Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  for  its  judgment  and 
unity.  The  unity  of  that  meeting  was  fully  ex- 
pressed by  a  certificate  granted  her,  Third  month 
12th,  [new  style,]  which  she  laid  before  the  Spring- 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  Having  obtained  a  credential 
of  the  unity  of  the  latter  body,  she  prepared  to  bid 
a  farewell  to  those  best  loved  in  life.  Her  husband 
says,  "  The  company  of  each  other  was  dear  and 
delightful ;  but  the  time  came  when  we  must  part. 
Sufficiently  convinced  that  her  Lord  and  Master 
called  for  her  services  abroad,  my  heart  was  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  darling  object  of  its  affection." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

[In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  Friend  at 
a  distance,  who  says  he  thinks  the  matter  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  present  time,  we  take  the 
following  extract  from  Dymond's  Essays  on  Mo- 
rality :] 

Insolvency. 
Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts  ?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of  few  persons  is  lax 
enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  compels  him. 
But  why  then  is  he  obliged  to  pay  them  ?  Because 
the  Moral  Law  requires  it.  That  this  is  the  pri- 
mary ground  of  the  obligation  is  evident ;  other- 
wise the  payment  of  any  debt  which  a  vicious  or 
corrupt  legislature  resolved  to  cancel,  would  cease 
to  be  obligatory  upon  the  debtor.  The  Virginian 
statute,  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  Essay,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  justification  to  the  planters 
to  defraud  their  creditors. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a  bank- 
rupt :  he  pays  his  creditors  ten  shillings  instead  of 
twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate.  The  law  there- 
fore discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
more.  The  bankrupt  receives  a  large  legacy,  or 
he  engages  in  business  and  acquires  property.  Be- 
ing then  able  to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts, 
does  the  legal  discharge  exempt  him  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  them  ?  No  :  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  legal  discharge  is  not  a  moral  discharge ; 
that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded  pri- 
marily on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant  him  in 
withholding  a  part. 

It  is  however  said,  that  the  creditors  have  re- 
linquished their  right  to  the  remainder  by  signing 
the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  accept  half  their 
demands  instead  of  the  whole  ?  Because  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it ;  they  could  get  no  more. 
As  to  granting  the  certificate,  they  do  it  because  to 
withhold  it  would  be  only  an  act  of  gratuitous  un 
kindness.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that 
creditors  relinquish  their  claims  voluntarily  ;  for 
no  one  would  give  up  his  claim  to  twenty  shillings 
on  the  receipt  of  ten,  if  he  could  get  the  other  ten 
by  refusing.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  said  that 
a  man  parts  with  a  limb  voluntarily,  because,  hav- 
ling  incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an  ampu 
ficate  with  information  that  she  had  been  tation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the  nc- 
nade  easy  in  her  mind  respecting  her  intended  cessary  relinquishment  of  half  the  demand  is  oc- 


casioned by  the  debtor  himself :  and  it  seems  very 
manifest  that  when  a  man,  by  his  own  act,  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  he  cannot  allege  the  con- 
sequences of  that  act  as  a  justification  of  with- 
holding it  after  restoration  is  in  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an  insolvent  man  obtains  a 
discharge,  does  not  appear  to  affect  his  subsequent 
duties.  Compositions,  and  bankruptcies,  and  dis- 
charges by  an  insolvent  act,  are  in  this  respect 
alike.  The  acceptance  of  a  part  instead  of  the 
whole  is  not  voluntary  in  either  case  ;  and  neither 
case  exempts  the  debtor  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
in  full  if  he  can. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person  intrusts 
property  to  another,  he  knowingly  undertakes  the 
risk  of  that  other's  insolvency,  and  that  if  the  con- 
tingent loss  happens,  he  has  no  claims  to  justice  on 
the  other,  the  answer  is  this :  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  claims,  they  are  not  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay.  The 
debtor  always  engages  to  pay,  and  the  engagement 
is  enforced  by  morality  :  the  engagement  therefore 
is  binding,  whatever  risk  another  man  may  incur 
by  relying  upon  it.  The  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned a  person's  insolvency,  although  they  greatly 
affect  his  character,  do  not  affect  his  obligations  : 
the  duty  to  repay  when  he  has  the  power,  is  the 
same  whether  the  insolvency  were  occasioned  by 
his  fault  or  his  misfortune.  In  all  cases,  the  rea- 
soning that  applies  to  the  debt,  applies  also  to  the 
interest  that  accrues  upon  it;  although,  with  respect 
to  the  acceptance  of  both,  and  especially  of  interest, 
a  creditor  should  exercise  a  considerate  discretion. 
A  man  who  has  failed  of  paying  his  debts,  ought 
always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  carefully  to  eco- 
nomize such  money  as  he  gains.  He  should  reflect 
that  he  is  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  and  that  all 
the  needless  money  which  he  expends  is  not  his 
but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading  part 
of  a  commercial  nation  loses  by  insolvency,  is  great 
enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  national  evil. 
The  fraud  too  that  is  practised  under  cover  of  in- 
solvency, is  doubtless  the  most  extensive  of  all 
species  of  private  robbery.  The  profligacy  of 
some  of  these  cases  is  well  known  to  be  extreme. 
He  who  is  a  bankrupt  to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries 
of  affluence  to-morrow :  bows  to  the  creditors 


month,  she  returned  the 


whose  money  he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  suc- 
cess and  the  impunity  of  his  wickedness.  Of  such 
conduct,  we  should  not  speak  or  think  but  with  de- 
testation. We  should  no  more  sit  at  the  table,  or 
take  the  hand,  of  such  a  man,  than  if  we  knew  he 
had  got  his  money  last  night  on  the  highway. 
There  is  a  wickedness  in  some  bankruptcies  to 
which  the  guilt  of  ordinary  robbers  approaches  but 
at  a  distance.  Happy,  if  such  wickedness  could 
not  be  practised  with  legal  impunity  !  Happy,  if 
public  opinion  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  law, 
and  held  the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence ! 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously  to 
diminish  the  general  evils  of  insolvency,  as  a  sound 
state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  to 
pay  our  debts.  The  insolvent  who,  with  the  means 
of  paying,  retains  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  is, 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  being,  a  dishonest 
man.  If  public  opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  of 
the  same  character  as  theft,  probably  a  more  pow- 
erful motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be  estab- 
lished than  any  which  now  exists.  Who  would  not 
anxiously  (and  therefore  in  almost  all  cases,  suc- 
cessfully) struggle  against  insolvency,  when  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  followed,  if  not  by  permanent 
poverty,  by  permanent  disgrace?  If  it  should  be 
said  that  to  act  upon  such  a  system  would  over- 
whelm an  insolvent's  energies,  keep  him  in  perpe- 
tual inactivity,  and  deprive  his  family  of  the  bene- 
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fit  of  his  exertions, — I  answer,  that  the  evil,  sup- 
posing it  to  impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive 
than  may  be  imagined.  The  calamity  being  fore- 
seen, would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insolvent ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might  have 
avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient  care.  Besides,  if 
a  man's  principles  are  such  that  he  would  rather 
sink  into  inactivity  than  exert  himself  in  order  to 
be  just,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mould  public  opinion 
to  his  character.  The  question  too  is,  not  whether 
some  men  would  not  prefer  indolence  to  the  calls 
of  justice,  but  whether  the  public  should  judge 
accurately  respecting  what  those  calls  are.  The 
state,  and  especially  a  family,  might  lose  occasion- 
ally by  this  reform  of  opinion, — and  so  they  do  by 
sending  a  man  to  New  South  Wales ;  but  who 

O     ^  .  ... 

would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting  criminals 
at  large  ?  And  after  all,  much  more  would  be  gained 
by  preventing  insolvency,  than  lost  by  the  ill  con- 
sequences upon  the  few  who  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting  this 
rectified  state  of  opinion,  and  respecting  integrity 
of  private  virtue,  some  examples  are  offered.  There 
is  one  community  of  Christians  which  holds  its 
members  obliged  to  pay  their  debts  whenever  they 
possess  the  ability,  without  regard  to  the  legal  dis- 
charge. By  this  means,  there  is  thrown  over  the 
character  of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses  pro- 
perty, a  shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dis- 
pel. The  effect  (in  conjunction  we  may  hope  with 
private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — good,  both 
in  instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid  insolvency,  and 
in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do  become  insolvent, 
subsequently  to  pay  all  their  debts. 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honourable  instances 
might  be  given  :  two  of  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  I  would  briefly  mention  : — A  man 
had  become  insolvent,  I  believe  in  early  life  ;  his 
creditors  divided  his  property  amongst  them,  and 
gave  him  a  legal  discharge.  He  appears  to  have 
formed  the  resolution  to  pay  the  remainder,  if  his 
own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it.  He 
procured  employment,  by  which,  however,  he  never 
gained  more  thau  twenty  shillings  a  week ;  and 
worked  industriously  and  lived  frugally  for  eighteen 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  found 
he  had  accumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder, 
and  he  sent  the  money  to  his  creditors.  Such  a 
man,  I  think,  might  hope  to  derive,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  greater  satisfaction  from  the 
consciousness  of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  de- 
rived from  expending  the  money  on  himself.  It 
should  be  told  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when 
they  heard  the  circumstances,  declined  to  receive 
the  money  or  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him  again. 
One  of  these  was  my  neighbbour  :  he  had  been 
lilt!'  accustomed  to  exemplary  virtue,  and  the 
:  -I  ii  ■!!•'}  :i»tMiiMinl  him  :  ho  talked  in  loud 

c  anna  fDd&tion  of  what  to  him  was  unheard-of  in- 
tegrity ;  signed  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  and  sent 
it  back  as  a  present  to  the  debtor.  The  other  in- 
stance may  furnish  hints  of  a  useful  kind.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  female  who  had  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port herself  by  the  profits  of  a  shop.  She,  how- 
ever, became  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and 
received  a  discharge.  She  again  entered  into  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  course  of  years  had  accumulated 
enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  debts.  But 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  coining  on,  and  the 
annual  income  from  her  savings  was  just  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  declining  years.  Being  thus  at 
present  unable  to  discharge  her  obligations  without 
subjecting  herself  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  re-| 
lief  from  others;  she  executed  a  will,  directing 
that  at  her  death  the  creditors  should  be  paid  the 
remainder  of  their  demands :  and  when  she  died, 
they  were  paid  accordingly. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM. 

High  in  .yonder  realms  of  light, 

Far  above  these  lower  skies, 
Fair  and  exquisitely  bright, 

Heaven's  unfading  mansions  rise  : 
Built  of  pure  and  massy  gold, 

Strong  and  durable  are  they  ; 
Decked  with  gems  of  worth  untold, 

[Subjected  to  no  decay! 

Glad  within  these  blest  abodes, 

Dwell  the  raptured  saints  above, 
Where  no  anxious  care  corrodes, 

Happy  in  Emanuel's  love  1 
Once,  indeed,  like  us  below, 

Pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Torturing  pain,  and  heavy  wo, 

Gloomy  doubts,  distressing  fears — 


These,  alas  I  full  well  they  knew, 

Sad  companions  of  their  wa}' ; 
Oft  on  them  the  tempest  blew, 

Through  the  long  and  cheerless  day, 
Oft  their  vilencss  they  deplored, 

Wills  perverse,  and  hearts  untrue. 
Griev'd  they  could  not  love  their  Lord, 

Love  him  as  they  wished  to  do. 

Oft  the  big  unbidden  tear, 

Stealing  down  the  furrowed  cheek, 
Told,  in  eloquence  sincere, 

Tales  of  wo  they  could  not  speak  : 
But  those  days  of  weeping  o'er, 

Past  this  scene  of  toil  and  pain, 
They  shall  feel  distress  no  more, 

Never,  never  weep  again  I 

All  is  tranquil  and  serene, 

Calm  and  undisturbed  repose  ; 
There  no  cloud  can  intervene, 

There  no  angry  tempest  blows  ! 
Every  tear  is  wiped  away, 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast; 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day — 

Sorrow — in  eternal  rest  I 


Mirage. 

At  Nchokotsa  we  came  upon  the  first  of  a  great 
number  of  salt  pans,  covered  with  an  efflorescence 
of  lime,  probably  the  nitrate.  A  thick  belt  of 
mopaue-trees  hides  this  salt  pan,  which  is  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  entirely  from  the  view  of  a 
person  coming  from  the  south-east ;  and,  at  the 
time  the  pan  burst  upon  our  view,  the  setting-sun 
was  casting  a  beautiful  blue  haze  over  the  white 
incrustations,  making  the  whole  look  exactly  like  a 
lake.  Oswell  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  air  at  the 
sight,  and  shouted  out  a  huzza  which  made  the 
poor  bushwomau  and  the  Bakwaius  think  him  mad. 
I  was  a  little  behind  him,  and  was  as  completely 
deceived  by  it  as  he ;  but  as  we  had  agreed  to  al- 
low each  other  to  behold  the  lake  (Nganii)  at  the 
same  instant,  I  felt  a  little  chagrined  that  he  had, 
unintentionally,  got  the  first  glance.  We  had  no 
idea  that  the  long-looked-for  lake  was  still  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  distant.  *  *  *  The 
mirage  on  these  salinas  was  marvellous.  It  is  ne- 
ver, I  believe,  seen  in  perfection,  except  over  such 
saliue  incrustations.  Here  not  a  participle  of  im- 
agination was  necessary  for  realizing  the  exact 
picture  of  large  collections  of  water;  the  waves 
danced  along  above,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trc  s 
were  vividly  reflected  beneath  the  surface  in  such 
an  admirable  manner,  that  the  loose  cattle,  whose 
thir>t  had  not  been  slaked  sufficiently  by  the  very 
braokish  water  of  Nchokotsa,  with  the  horses, 
Mini  even  tin-  Hottentots  ran  oil'  toward  the 
deceitfal  pools.  A  herd  of  zebras  in  the  mirage 
looked  so  exactly  like  elephants  that  Oswell  began 
to  saddle  a  horse  in  order  to  huut  them,  but  a 
sort  of  break  in  the  haze  dispelled  the  illusion. — 
Liviugsto)ic. 
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For  "The  Friend 3 

"Gather  the  Children  I" 

In  periods  long  past,  Addison,  by  his  "  Spectatoi 
of  Mankind,"  aud  Fenelon,  by  the  teachings  of  hi: 
"  Mentor,"  shed  some  good  influences  around  them 
whilst  in  the  present  day,  we  look  to  our  "  Friend' 
as  a  source  whence  has  emanated  for  nearly  thi 
third  part  of  a  century  much  wholesome  admoni 
tion  as  well  as  many  salutary  counsels. 

To  more  than  a  few  concerned  parents  there  cai 
be  little  doubt  the  editorial  remarks  made  in  th 
last  number  regarding  Friends'  children,  will  b 
cause  of  renewed  desires,  that  once  again,  mori 
attention  should  be  given  to  a  subject  of  such  vas 
importance — as  well  as  creating  a  hope  that  th 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  at  least  in  some  loca 
lities  where  it  will  no  longer  be  permitted — in  thi 
terms  used  as  appropriately  descriptive,  that  "  th 
tares  and  the  wheat  literally  grow  up  together 
without  any  culture  or  protection  for  the  latter' —j 
likewise  strengthening  the  belief  of  "  well  would 
be  if  all  would  unite  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  restoi 
to  the  families  of  our  Society  the  guarded  religion 
care  and  oversight  which  characterised  them  in  it 
primal  days." 

Not  long  after  my  own  attention  had  been  turne 
to  the  paper  in  question,  whilst  passing  from  a 
upper  room  of  not  large  dimensions,  blending  somf 
what  the  suitableness  of  a  room  of  the  househol 
with  a  place  for  seasons  of  quiet  retirement  fc 
children  of  a  family — upon  a  book-shelf  suspende 
against  a  side  of  the  wall,  between  two  windo 
looking  out  upon  trees,  shrubbery  and  grass — mi 
eyes  fell  accidentally  upon  a  volume  which  I  foun 
to  contain  some  remarks  of  that  eminently  favoure  tj]J 
man,  Samuel  Fothergill,  affording  evidence  that  h 
feelings  so  fully  accorded  with  the  views  advocate 
by  "  The  Friend,"  that  it  seems  proper  and  rig! 
to  hear  his  concurring  testimony. 

"  '  Gather  the  children,'  you  that  have  the  risk 
youth  under  your  care;  let  me  call  upon  you;  li 
me  entreat  you  to  '  gather  the  children ;'  gath 
them  from  all  the  bewitching,  enticing  allurcmen 
of  the  world  ;  gather  their  attention  to  that  of  Gc 
in  their  own  minds.    Oh,  how  have  I  secret! 
mourned  to  see  the  poor  children  so  sorrowfullil 
neglected,  so  uniustructed,  so  much  estranged 
that  holy  Divine  principle  which  would  so  excee 
ingly  beautify  and  enrich  them  ;  but  alas !  hcl 
few  parents  are  rightly  qualified  to  teach  th 
children  the  law  of  Divine  love,  to  instil  into  the 
tender  minds  proper  sentiments,  to  cultivate  up<| 
them  those  impressions  that  would  be  of  everlastiij 
advantage ;  and  if  the  children,  when  the  gracio 
visitation  of  the  Father  of  mercies  moves  up* 
their  hearts,  warming  and  animating  them  wi'l 
the  love  of  virtue,  raising  the  secret  sigh,  and  b 
getting  desires  after  heaven  and  holiness;  I  i 
the  children  should  then  ask  the  negligent  paren 
what  is  the  secret  something  which  I  feel ?  tl 
principle  which  impresses  my  mind  with  the  love 
virtue?    What  is  it?    What  value  shall  I  set  up 
it  ?    How,  then,  can  you  give  them  suitable  i 
struction  ?    You  cannot  teach  them  obedience  | 
its  sacred  dictates,  whe    your  own  example  speaj 
a  language  quite  opposite ;  oh,  why  should  the  se| 
monster  be  brought  against  you  ?    '  The  sea-mcj 
ster  draweth  forth  the  breast  to  her  young,  but  tl 
daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  t.i 
ostrich  in  the  wilderness  that  leaveth  her  eggsf 
the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  beams  of  the  si| 
and  considereth  not  that  the  foot  of  the  passenw 
may  crush  them!'    The  daughter  of  my  peon 
hath  left  her  tender  offspring  to  the  uncertainty' li 
being  accidentally  benefited,  or  I  should  rati? 
say,  to  the  mercy  of  God  unasked,  unsought,  J 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  dreary  wildern<V 
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unaided,  unassisted  by  the  care  of  a  natural  pa- 
rent !  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to 
:he  roof  of  its  mouth  for  thirst !  the  children  ask  for 
bread,  and  there  is  none  in  many  families  to  break 
;  they  want  to  be  nourished  by  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  but  alas!  '  the  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple is  become  cruel !'  Oh  !  you  parents,  you  dele- 
ated  shepherds,  what  account  will  you  have  to 
'•ender  when  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ariseth 
o  make  inquisition  for  blood  i" 

"Bear  with  me,  my  beloved  friends;  flattery 
nd  smooth  tales  may  please  fools,  but  they  will 
lot  please  Him  whom  I  desire  to  serve  in  the  gos- 
tel  of  his  Son.    All  that  is  within  me  is  moved, 
whilst  I  thus  earnestly  expostulate  with  you  on 
lehalf  of  the  dear  children ;  suffer  me  to  entreat 
^ou,  for  God's  sake,  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  for 
he  sake  of  the  cause  of  truth,  'gather  the  chil- 
Iren  and  those  that  suck  the  breast;'  those  that 
re  filling  themselves  with  the  world's  consolation, 
vith  the  intoxicating  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
degenerate  age ;  wean  them  from  these  delights ; 
>ather  them  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  to  a 
ense  of  the  mercies  that  are  offered  them  by  the 
Ireat  Author  of  mercies,  ancient  and  new.    '  Whilst 
ay  servant  was  busied  hither  and  thiiher,  the  man 
ade  his  escape,'  was  the  vain  excuse  of  the  officer 
b  whose  custody  a  certain  captive  was  committed 
ith  this  charge,  '  take  care  of  this  man  till  I  come, 
d  if  thou  let  him  go,  thy  life  shall  go  for  his 
3.'    No  plea  of  other  engagements,  nor  even  the 
ant  of  ability  to  discharge  ^ur  duty  towards  our 
ffspring,  will  stand  us  in  any  stead ;  if,  when  the 
jlmighty  queries  with  us,  4  What  hast  thou  done 
ith  those  lambs  which  I  left  under  thy  care  in  the 
ilderness,  those  tender  offspring  I  gave  thee  in 
arge  ?'  we  have  through  neglect,  through  un- 
itchfulness,  suffered  him  or  her  to  go,  but  we 
all  most  certainly  stand  accountable  for  his  or 
r  life.    I  said  want  of  ability,  because  I  as- 
redly  believe,  that  want  of  ability  will  be  so  far 
m  a  palliation  of  the  crime,  that  it  will  rather 
rease  our  condemnation  ;  can  we  plead  want  of 
ility  to  Him  who  is  always  ready  to  furnish  us 
h  it,  if  we  are  but  willing  to  receive  it  at  his 
nd." 

Tourth  mo.  Oth. 


knowledging  their  satisfaction  with  the  visit.  First- 
day,  on  my  way  to  meeting  this  morning,  I  rejoiced 
in  observing  the  early  attention  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  to  the  remarks  made  to  them,  the  wldskey 
shops  being  shut  vp,  and  the  exhibiting  of  bills, 
notifying  of  theatrical  performances,  totally  done 
away." 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  mistakes  sometimes 
made  in  the  southern  fanatical  press,  in  taking  up 
an  item  about  some  junketing  among  the  slaves, 
and  sarcastically  calling  the  attention  of  northern 
anti-slavery  men  to  the  happiness  of  the  negroes, 
occurred,  recently,  in  the  New  Orleans  Crescent. 
That  paper  published  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Mem- 
phis to  her  sister  in  New  Orleans,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  marriage  of  negroes,  which  it  commends 
to  the  "  careful  perusal  of  northern  friends,  who 
are  so  much  interested  in  the  '  wretched  slaves.' " 
There  were  great  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  this 
happy  wedding  between  favourite  servants  of  kind 
and  humane  masters  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  church  contains  the 
following 


About  ten  o'clock 


Collins  came  in,  and 
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After  completing  a  visit  to  the  drinking-houses 
Cork,  Thomas  Shillitoe  believed  it  his  duty  to 
e  a  call  upon  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
n,  which  being  approved  by  Friends,  he  says, 
venth-day,  proceeded  to  the  mansion-house, 
re  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  deputy  mayor,  were 
readiness  to  receive  us.    After  a  suitable  pause, 
ndeavoured  to  lay  before  them  the  iniquity  of 
drinking-houses  being  open  on  First-day  morn- 
;  the  traffic  of  carts  variously  employed  on  this 
in  the  city,  and  the  practice  of  men  standing 
whole  of  First-day  on  the  principal  bridges  and 
he  corners  of  the  streets,  exhibiting  a  bill  de- 
bing  the  theatrical  performances  of  the  week, 
ese  remarks  appeared  to  obtain  their  solid  at- 
ioD.    One  of  the  sheriffs  observed  the  exbibi- 
of  the  play-bills  was  a  reproachful  practice, 
it  was  difficult  to  interfere,  because  the  great 
k  of  the  people  were  Boman  Catholics.    1  felt 
ight  for  me  to  say  that  on  this  account,  I  had 
n  been  led  into  sympathy  with  those  placed  in 
hority,  who  were  desirous  of  checking  evil  prac- 
a ;  but  I  wished  them  also  to  remember  that  the 
otestants  held  the  reins  of  government,  and 
e  able  to  effect  such  regulations  as  would  be  for 
good  of  the  whole.  On  which  in  a  feeling  man- 
,  desires  were  unitedly  expressed  to  attend  to 
subjects  that  had  been  cast  before  them,  ac- 


they  soon  followed.  First,  Lewis  and  Caroline 
Lawrence,  with  two  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen, 
took  their  places,  and  Collins  performed  the  service 
beautifully — the  whole  service  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (very  much  like  our  service,)  but  it  made 
me  very  sad  indeed,  when,  instead  of  the  words, 
"until  death  do  part  }e,"  he  used  the  words,  "un 
less  you  are  unavoidably  separated." 

Perhaps  no  northern  paper  would  have  noticed 
this  melancholy  alteration  of  the  marriage  service, 
but  for  the  superserviceable  zeal  of  the  Crescent 
What  the  unavoidable  separation  of  a  slave  hus- 
band from  his  wife  means  we  need  not  say. — North 
American. 


It  is  desirable  that  all  our  members  should  be  libe- 
rally supplied  with  the  writings  approved  by  the 
Society,  and  which  set  forth  and  illustrate  the 
principles  we  profess,  and  the  life  of  righteousness 
into  which  a  practical  belief  of  those  principles  ne- 
cessarily leads ;  and  that  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
reading  should  be  cultivated  among  the  young, 
leading  them  to  discard  the  light  and  corrupting 
literature  of  the  day. 

The  prices  at  which  the  works  for  sale  at  the 
Book-store  are  put,  are  so  moderate  that  few  need 
hesitate  to  add  one  or  more  occasionally  to  their 
family  stock;  and  those  whose  means  are  ample, 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  profitable  investment  of  some  part  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  them,  to  purchase  these  books  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  persons  of  other  deno- 
minations. 


The  progress  of  Electro-telegraphing  during  the 
few  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  may  be  esti 
mated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  already  78,300 
miles  of  telegraphs  constructed  and  in  process  of 
construction.  In  Europe,  37,900  miles;  United 
States,  33,000;  India,  5,000  ;  South  America,  1,- 
500  ;  and  submarine,  Europe  and  America,  900.  It 
is  probable  that  in  less  than  six  months  all  these 
lines  will  be  in  full  operation.  We  notice  that  M. 
Baudoin,  of  Paris,  has  just  brought  forward  some 
improvements  in  the  wires  of  conductors  of  electric 
telegraphs,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  for 
their  manufacture.  According  to  M.  Baudoin's 
method,  the  wires  are  insulated  by  alternate  coat- 
ings of  insulating  matters  and  bands  of  textile  ma- 
terial— the  latter  also  being  prepared  with  insu- 
lating matters ;  each  layer  is  compressed,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  same  is  preserved  throughout, 
the  whole  producing  a  body  of  improved  consist- 
ency and  power  of  resistance  to  the  alteration  of 
form.  The  substance  employed  by  M.  Baudoin 
for  producing  these  insulating  coatings  is  bitumen. 
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FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 
There  have  been  stereotyped  uniform  editions  of 
John  Richardson's  Journal,  History  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Elhvood,  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  Hull, 
published  recently  by  direction  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  they  are 
now  for  sale  at  the  Book-store,  No.  304  Arch 
street.  These  are  very  interesting  and  instructive 
works,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  Friend's  family. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  convene  next 
week.  At  all  times,  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting 
is  a  serious  matter,  devolving  great  responsibility 
on  the  members  collectively  and  individually,  and 
necessarily  bringing  those  alive  in  the  truth  under 
fervent  exercise  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  may 
condescend  to  extend  his  holy  help,  preserve  them 
from  putting  forth  a  hand  unbidden,  and  enable 
them  to  transact  the  business  in  accordance  with 
his  will.  The  present  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety must  increase  the  feelings  of  responsibility 
and  anxious  solicitude  for  preservation  and  Divine 
assistance.  The  following  extract  from  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Griffith,  which  has  been  sent  for  in- 
sertion in  our  journal,  contains  sentiments  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  consideration  and  observance 
by  all  who  may  expect  to  be  present  at  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting.  They  refer  to  the 
spirit  and  influence  under  which  all  should  move, 
who  take  part  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

"  We  must  live  in  that  power  at  other  times,  if 
we  expect  its  gracious  assistance  in  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  church  when  met  for  the  manage- 
ment thereof ;  for  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  but  flesh,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  nor  so  much  as  see  it.  All  is  certainly  of 
the  flesh  that  hath  its  principal  delight  and  satis- 
faction in  sublunary  things.  So  that  although 
some  may  maintain  the  character  of  God's  people 
as  to  the  outward  appearance,  yet  if  the  love  of 
earthly  things  has  the  chief  room  in  their  hearts, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them ;  and  there- 
fore such  are  not  qualified  to  do  God's  work. 
Church  government,  according  to  the  discipline  he 
in  his  wisdom  has  established,  requires  our  under- 
standings to  be  divinely  enlightened  to  move  rightly 
therein.  The  natural  reasoning  and  understanding, 
whereby  we  manage  our  outward  affairs,  although 
capable  of  this,  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  other ; 
for  '  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God ;'  and 
where  persons  speak  and  act  in  this,  in  meetings 
for  discipline,  they  are  not  likely  to  understand  his 
work ;  but  in  their  pretended  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote, they  mar  it,  and  frequently  darken  counsel 
by  a  multitude  of  words  without  right  knowledge. 
Instead  of  raising  life  in  a  meeting,  they  bring 
death  and  darkness  over  it,  to  the  great  pain  of  the 
upright-hearted,  who  are  not  always  ready,  like 
those  above  hinted  at,  but  experimentally  knowing 
their  sufficiency  for  every  good  word  and  work  to 
be  of  God,  they  dare  not  move  until  it  please  him, 
by  moving  upon  their  hearts,  to  open  their  under- 
standings and  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  unto  them. 
In  this  only  there  is  a  binding  and  loosing,  remit- 
ting and  retaining,  with  Divine  approbation  ;  which 
is  livingly  known  and  sealed  upon  the  understand- 
ings of  the  faithful,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  27th. 

lu  the  House  of  Commons,  Roebuck  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  vice-royalty. 
After  some  debate,  a  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  127,  when  the  subject 
dropped,  the  main  question  not  havingbeenput.  D'lsraeli 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  explained  its  provisions  at  length.  It 
abolishes  entirely  the  East  India  Company  and  Board  of 
Control,  and  substitutes  in  their  place  a  Council  com- 
posed of  a  President,  Vice-President  and  eighteen  mem- 
bers ;  the  President  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
General.  The  appointment  of  General  Pelissier  as  Am- 
bassador from  France,  gave  very  general  satisfaction  in 
England.  The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  British  exports  for  the  Second  month 
last,  of  over  two  millions  sterling  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  English  government  has 
decided  to  repair  and  augment  the  fortifications  at  Malta. 
The  supply  of  money  continued  abundant,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  low.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  to  nearly  £19,000,000.  Consols,  97$.  The 
imports  of  eotton  into  Liverpool  continued  to  be  very 
heavy.  During  the  previous  three  weeks,  380,000  bales 
had  been  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
Prices  were  nearly  unchanged.    Breadstuffs  dull. 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  ordered  all 
the  artillery  in  the  several  towns  of  France  to  be  dis 
mounted  and  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dangerous  in  use,  and 
promising  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  artillery  in 
better  condition.  The  impression  prevailed  that  the  guns 
were  removed  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  people's 
hands  in  case  of  a  rising.  A  line  of  railroad  is  about  to 
be  constructed  to  traverse  the  west  coast  of  France,  from 
Bordeaux,  through  Rochelle,  Brest  and  Nantes.  Peti 
tions  demanding  a  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  and 
coffee  were  pouring  in  upon  the  government  in  large 
numbers. 

Despatches  from  Madrid  to  the  22d  ult.,  say  that  the 
government  has  presented  a  project  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  of  Spain. 

Great  agitation  is  said  to  prevail  in  Russia,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  nobility  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serf's.  Many  of  the  large  proprie- 
tors had  fled  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  fear  of  their  lives.  The 
Russi  in  ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  understood  to 
have  notified  his  government  that  Turkey  refuses  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treaty  for  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

VENEZUELA. — Further  advices  report  the  complete 
success  of  the  revolution.  Monagas  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  useless,  abdicated  his  Presidency,  and  that  of 
his  son-in-law  the  Vice  President,  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, and  surrendered  ;  himself  and  family  taking  re- 
fuge at  the  French  legation.  It  is  alleged  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  that  his  family 
were  fleecing  the  people. 

MEXICO. — The  party  which  has  lately  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  appear  likely  to  put  down  the 
opposition.  General  Osollo  has  defeated  the  Constitu- 
tionalists on  several  occasions,  and  has  taken  the  city  of 
Uuadalaxara.  Vera  Cruz  still  held  out  for  the  Consti- 
tutionalists. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  has  passed  both 
brunches.  The  Deficiency  bill  appropriating  large  sums 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  previous  appropriations,  caused 
chiefly  by  increased  array  expenses,  met  with  strong  op- 
position, and  was  at  first  defeated  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, but  subsequently  on  reconsideration  was 
passed.  The  enormous  expenditures,  on  account  of  the 
army,  are  severely  condemned  by  some  members  of  all 
parlies.  The  Kansas  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  on 
the  8th.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
House  adhere  to  its  amendment.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  previous  question,  the  motion  was  decided  in  the 
alhninitivo, — yens,  119;  nays,  lit.  Not  withstanding  this 
result,  it  is  said  the  Administration  do  not  despair  of 
carrying  their  point  before  the  end  of  the-  session. 

Kan*a$. — The  Free  Stnlc  Constitutional  Convention, 
lately  in  session  at  Leavenworth,  has  adjourned.  Fo- 
reigners, who  have  declared  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens  and  also  coloured  persons,  will  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion thereafter  a  vote  will  be  had  on  universal  suffrage. 
There  was  much  angry  discussion  in  the  Convention  on 
these  topics.  The  address  issued  by  the  Convention, 
does  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  the  Lccompton  Con- 
stitution becoming  the  fundamental  law,  eveu  though 
Congress  receive  it,  as  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  and  will  be  null  and  void. 


Utah. — At  the  latest  dates  from  Gen.  Johnson's  en- 
campment, the  army  was  remarkably  healthy  ;  only  two 
deaths  had  occurred  during  the  whole  winter.  Brigham 
Youug  had  notified  General  Johnson  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory by  the  10th  of  Third  month,  and  had#offered  to 
give  the  army  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  to  last 
until  they  reached  the  States.  The  Utah  war  appears 
to  be  unpopular  in  Congress,  the  opinion  being  very 
general  that  the  President  acted  unwisely  and  precipi- 
tately in  the  matter,  and  that  all  the  difficulties  could 
have  been  removed  by  peaceful  measures.  The  Presi- 
dent, it  is  stated,  has  appointed  Gov.  Powell  and  Major 
McCullough  as  Peace  Commissioners,  who  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  Utah  with  the  next  reinforcements  that  leave  the 
frontier.  They  will  be  instructed  to  assure  the  Mormons, 
that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make  war 
upon  them,  but  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws;  to 
which  end  they  will  be  counselled  to  submit  and  parti- 
cipate with  the  United  States  officials. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  435.  There  is  still 
but  little  animation  in  business.  Money  is  abundant 
and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  nominal  rates 
for  demand  loans  is  said  to  be  5  to  6  per  cent.,  but  loans 
are  frequently  made  as  low  as  4  per  cent. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  187. 
Elections. — The  late  elections  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  show  large  Republican  majorities  in  those  States. 
At  the  municipal  election  in  Cincinnati,  the  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  ticket  had  about  3900  majority.  At  St.  Louis,  the 
Free  State  candidates  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  1300. 
In  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  the  same  ticket  had  a  majority 
of  79. 

The  Mississippi  River. — New  Orleans  dates  of  the  10th 
state,  that  the  river  had  risen  alarmingly  high,  and  was 
in  some  places  higher  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 
The  towns  of  Napoleon  and  Prentiss  were  inundated, 
and  ihe  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from 
Napoleon  to  Lake  Providence,  was  submerged.  The 
plantations  had  suffered  immense  damage. 

The  First  Woolen  Mill,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been 
set  in  operation  with  480  spindles,  at  Salem,  Oregon 
territory. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  for  thirty  years  represented 
Missouri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  died  at 
Washington  on  the  10th  inst.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  76  years,  retaining  his  mental  vigour  in  an  unusual 
degree  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Hurricane  in  Arkansas. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  hurricane 
passed  over  the  town  of  Bertonville,  Arkansas,  blowing 
down  nearly  all  the  houses.  Twenty-five  persons  are 
reported  as  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 

The  Florida  Indians. — The  latest  accounts  from  Flo- 
rida state  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Indians  have 
agreed  to  remove  to  the  Indian  territory,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  remain 
dcr  of  the  tribe  will  also  consent  to  emigrate. 


HADDONFIELD  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  th< 
26lh  inst. 

All  the  branches  of  a  good  English  and  Mathematics 
education  will  be  taught  at  this  School,  and  the  constan 
endeavour  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  to  instil  habits  o 
thoroughness  and  self-reliance. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &c 
illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivere 
weekly. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

Richard  J.  Allen, 
Fourth  mo.  2d,  1858.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insan 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  caps  I 
city  of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthingto! 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkintcn,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  West  ChesU 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Willi; 
L.  Bailey,  of  Bucks  county,  to  Mary  B.,  daughter 
Benjamin  and  Ann  B.  Hayes,  of  the  former  place. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jas.  H.  Dean,  O.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  31,  and 
for  Jonathan  Dean  and  Jos.  Reeder,  $2  each,  vol.  31. 


FRIENDS'-  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  nt  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  their 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  Wra.  A.  Schutz, 
(Montgomery  Hotel.)  north-cast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Wil- 
low streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting;  at  West  Jersey  and  Camden 
Ferry,  Parson  &  Woolston's,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  the  Upper 
Hotel,  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46 
X.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia;  and  McCrea's  stable,  2G\ 
N.  Third  street. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening 
Fourth  month  17th,  1858,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend 
John  Carter,  Scc'y. 


; 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  3d. 

For  information  nnd  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pft, 


Died,  on  the  11th  day  of  Third  month  last,  at  his  r 
sidence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Joi 
Straughan,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Friei 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  house  for  the  last  two  yea 
of  his  life  ;  when  in  health,  he  was  a  regular  attender 
meetings,  and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptun 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  being  asked  if  he  felt  pi 
pared  for  the  change,  he  said,  "  Not  entirely,  but  I  thi 
I  shall  before  I  go."  After  suffering  much  bodily  affl 
tion,  he  passed  quietly  away,  leaving  a  hope  that  I 
end  was  peace. 

— ,  at  her  residence  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Th? 
mouth  18th,  1858,  Sarah  W.  Cooper,  widow  of  the  li 
George  Cooper;  a  beloved  member  and  overseer 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meetiug,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  aj 
It  may  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  she  was  of  a  > 
markable  innocent  life  and  conversation, vnnd  thou 
doubts  and  fears  were  permitted  to  assail  her  at  tim|J 
yet  her  confidence  in  the  unfailing  arm  of  Divine  povML 
seemed  unshaken,  and  when  passing  through  trials 
a  peculiar  character,  she  was  not  wont  to  murmur 
complain,  but  through  mercy  was  enabled  to  bear 
with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation.  Sheremar 
shortly  after  being  confined  to  her  bed,  that  she  had 
seen  how  her  illness  would  terminate,  "  but  that  she  I 
lieved  all  would  be  well  with  her."  Though  she  v 
mostly  silent  through  her  illness,  yet  the  feeling  tl 
pervaded  her  room  was  truly  comfortable  to  those  ab< 
her,  and  though  her  sufferings  were  often  great,  the! 
vine  arm  was  felt  to  be  underneath  for  her  support.  1 
morning  preceding  her  death,  she  was  enabled  ferven 
to  supplicate  her  heavenly  Father  to  be  pleased  to  ft 
her  to  rest ;  her  utterance  beginning  to  fail,  her  wo 
eould  not  all  be  gathered,  yet  she  was  heard  to  cm 
"  that  a  portion,  a  small  portion,  might  be  granted  h< 
Her  friends  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  loss  in  the 
moval  of  this  dear  Friend,  yet  we  trust  that  through 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  she  has  been  permittei 
join  that  company  which  John  saw,  of  whom  it  was  f 
unto  him  :  "  These  are  they  that  have  come  out  of  gr 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  tfc 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1858,  in  the  si> 

third  year  of  her  age.  after  severe  and  protracted  bot 
suffering,  Mary  W.  Reeder,  wife  of  Joseph  Reeder 
member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  and  Particular  M' 
ing.  This  dear  Friend  bore  her  suffering  with  w 
christian  patience  and  resignation. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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A  Nutmeg 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

Plantation. 


The  island  of  Penang  may  now  be  said  to  con- 
It  of  one  vast  plantation  of  nutmeg  and  fruit  trees. 
Ealf  a  century  ago  this  place  was  a  perfect  wilder- 
bs,  overrun  with  rank  vegetation,  the  miasma 
mm  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  early  Eu- 
■pean  settlers.  Now-a-days  Penang  has  arrived 
■  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation;  and,  though 
Is  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  consisting  as 
fcoes  of  alternating  hill  and  valley  (with  the  ex- 
fttion  of  those  levels  occupied  by  George  and 
Hnes  Town),  the  earth  has  been  tilled  and  cul- 
■ated,  trees  planted  up  hill  and  down  dale,  till 
■rcely  an  acre  remains  unreclaimed.  Almost 
Mry  square  foot  of  ground  has  become  a  certain 
Mrce  of  revenue,  yielding  no  scant  return  for  the 
ms  and  costs  of  husbandry ;  for  nutmeg  planta- 
«s  are  as  good  as  stock  invested  in  the  funds — 
Mb.  this  advantage,  that  the  per  centage  on  the 


;Sital  embarked  is 


arger, 


and 


roes  on  mcreasinc 


Bn  year  to  year  as  the  trees  grow  older,  and 
i|d  more  abundant  crops. 

Iphe  most  extensive  plantations  in  Penang,  at  the 
#<;  of  the  writer's  visit,  were  those  of  F.  B.  and 
■M\  Their  property,  known  as  "  Glugur,"  is  very 
^nsive,  yielding,  as  we  were  informed,  from  ten  to 
m-teen  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  to  their 
■opitable  mansion  we,  as  is  the  wont  of  all  stran- 
mi  visiting  Penang,  paid  a  most  agreeable  visit, 
4B  brought  away  with  us  souvenirs,  not  only  of 
:«place  itself,  but  also  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
owners. 

lugur  i3  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
t  an  hour's  smart  drive  from  the  sea-side.  The 
tation  covers  a  space  of  several  square  miles, 
ding  undulating  hills  and  extensive  valleys, 
ne  of  these  hills,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
leir  property,  rises  a  spacious  and  elegantly- 
ducted  mansion,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
sland,  the  Southern  channel,  and  the  opposite 
tory  of  Province  Wellesley.  It  would  be  dif- 
to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
ties  of  this  spot,  especially  at  the  season  of  the 
when  the  nutmeg  crop  is  being  collected,  and 
■  the  mongostein  and  other  luscious  fruit  trees 
|  their  boughs  bent  to  the  very  ground  by  the 
.it  of  their  rich  produce.  This  estate  may  be 
ded  as  the  garden  of  Penang,  for  the  beauty 
scenery  and  its  vegetative  wealth. 
*  i .  it  the  grand  attraction  of  Glugur  is  undoubt- 
l>".dl|the  nutmeg  plantation.    Many  of  our  readers 
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may  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that 
aromatic  nut,  the  agreeable  flavour  of  which  is  al- 
ways so  welcome  in  the  custard,  and  in  the  other- 
wise somewhat  insipid  sago  of  the  suffering  invalid. 
If  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  us  in  our 
tour  of  inspection,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  act  as 
guide  and  interpreter,  and  explain  matters,  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  humble  power,  as  we  ride  along. 

First,  then,  having  passed  through  the  vast  num- 
ber of  maturer  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glugur 
House,  we  come  upon  a  wide  space  of  gradually- 
sloping  ground,  which  commands  a  southerly  as- 
pect, and  which,  terminating  at  its  greatest  height 
in  an  abrupt  hill,  effectually  shelters  the  plantation 
from  those  violent  gusts  and  squalls  which  blow 
from  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  fatal  to  the  young  and  tender  saplings 
of  the  nutmeg,  during  the  first  few  years  of  their 
nurturing.  Here  we  find,  thickly  planted,  with 
hardly  twelve  inches  space  between  each  sapling, 
thousands  of  young  plants  under  the  tender  super- 
vision of  a  score  or  more  Malay  gardeners.  This 
is  the  nursery ;  and  here  the  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  undried  nuts  are  tended  and  watched 
during  the  space  of  two  years.  You  will  observe 
that  they  are  protected  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun  by  a  species  of  awning,  composed  of 
rushes  and  old  mats,  securely  fastened  to  staves 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  This  awning  stands 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  early 
and  late  rays  of  the  sun,  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, penetrate  under  the  sheds,  and  afford  warmth 
and  nourishment  to  the  young  plants  for  about  four 
hours  during  the  day.  Then  again,  by  the  same 
provision,  the  heavy  showers  so  frequent  in  the 
Straits  are  excluded,  or  a\  best  can  only  reach  the 
plant  by  filtering  gently  through  the  thick  mat  co- 
verings. All  this  care  is  indispensable,  for  the  nut- 
meg is,  as  yet,  an  exotic;  and  even  with  every 
precaution,  nearly  one-third  of  the  young  plants 
die  off  annually.  Those  that  survive  thrive  lustily, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  are  transplanted. 

The  next  partition  in  the  plantation,  immediately 
adjoining  the  nursery,  is  the  ground  to  which  plants 
of  a  two  years'  growth  are  removed.  This  space 
is  also  very  much  sheltered,  but  the  awnings  are 
now  dispensed  with.  The  great  heat  of  the  day, 
the  rain,  and  the  heavy  dews,  are  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
Nutmegs  transplanted  here  from  the  nursery,  re- 
main for  five  years,  during  which  interval  they  at- 
tain considerable  height  and  strength.  In  this  spot, 
as  you  will  observe,  there  are  trees  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  from  the  nursling  of  last  season's  transplanta- 
tion to  that  of  seven  years'  growth,  which  is  now 
ready  for  its  final  removal,  and  may  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to  yield  its  first  crop 
of  nutmegs. 

As  we~advance  into  the  heart  of  the  plantation, 
we  come  upon  trees  in  all  stages  of  fructification, 
from  those  decked  out  with  delicate  blossom  to  the 
mature  trees  bearing  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  nut- 
meg very  much  resembles,  in  size,  colour,  and 
shape,  our  English  peach.  When,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  ripe  and  surcharged  with  juice,  the  fruit 
bursts  open,  displaying  to  view  its  heretofore  con- 
cealed treasure — the  dark-brown  nutmeg,  taste- 


fully enveloped  in  its  rich  and  costly  crimson  man- 
tle, which  latter  constitutes  the  spice  known  as 
mace. 

When  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  perfection,  the 
busy  season  of  the  year  arrives.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  in  bands  under  the  supervision  of  experi- 
enced and  trustworthy  overseers,  are- now  occupied 
in  shaking  the  richly-laden  branches,  gathering  the 
fallen  fruit,  carefully  piling  them  in  light  wicker 
baskets,  and  transporting  them  to  the  warehouses 
or  magazines,  where  the  sorting,  cleansing,  picking, 
drying,  weighing,  and  packing  operations  are  skil- 
fully carried  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  men 
well  versed  in  this  peculiar  calling. 

Few  trees  present  a  more  striking  picture  of  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  works  of  God  than  the 
nutmeg.  The  handsome  brown  trunk  and  taste- 
fully spread  branches,  the  splendid  deep  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  rosy  tinted  green  and  straw-coloured 
fruit,  the  incomparable  crimson  of  the  mace,  and 
the  fine  deep  hue  of  the  nutmeg  itself — all  these 
contrast  and  yet  combine  surprisingly  together,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  How  gra- 
cious of  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  provide  for  his 
creatures,  not  only  a  supply  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  to  consult  their  comfort  by  scattering- 
superfluities  for  the  enhancement  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. 

After  luncheon  we  are  escorted  by  the  proprie- 
tors through  the  back  court-yard  and  into  the 
working  department,  in  which  occupation  is  afford- 
ed to  numerous  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
whole  presents  a  scene  of  busy  activity ;  and  we 
here  become  eye-witnesses  to  the  entire  process  the 
fruit  undergoes,  from  the  moment  it  is  gathered 
from  under  the  trees,  until  it  is  securely  packed, 
marked,  and  ready  for  shipment.  In  such  a  large 
plantation  as  Glugur,  of  a  necessity  the  space  of 
ground  required  for  these  essential  services  is  very 
great.  The  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  species  of  wicker- 
work  fence,  with  a  lofty  pandal  or  shed  erected 
over  each  separate  department ;  so  that  whilst  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted,  sun  and  rain  are 
carefully  excluded. 

On  first  entering,  we  come  upon  baskets  of  newly- 
culled  fruit ;  these  are  being  rapidly  husked  (that 
is  to  say,  the  kernel,  consisting  of  the  nutmeg  with 
the  mace  tightly  adhering  to  it,  is  separated  from 
the  fruit)  by  women  and  children;  the  fruit  is 
thrown  aside  into  large  wooden  troughs,  and  the 
kernels  are  put  into  empty  baskets,  placed  in  rows 
at  the  feet  of  the  work-people.  As  soon  as  one  of 
these  baskets  is  filled,  it  is  whipped  off  into  a  second 
department,  where,  under  skilful  hands,  the  nut- 
meg undergoes  the  process  of  peeling  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  mace  is  carefully  separated  from  the  nut ; 
and  these  being  placed  in  separate  baskets,  are 
again  handed  to  a  third  class  of  labourers,  whose 
care  it  is  to  sort  the  mace  and  nutmeg,  separating 
the  different  qualities,  and  assorting  the  various 
sizes.  The  two  distinct  spices  then  undergo  the 
process  of  weighing,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  net  produce,  as  also  for  calculating  the  loss 
sustained  after  the  spice  has  been  subjected  to  the 
drying  process,  which  naturally  shrinks  it  a  good 
deal,  and  whereby  the  excellence  or  the  reverse  of 
the  season's  crop  is  ascertained.    Bad  seasons  are 
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distinguishable  by  considerable  diminution  in  the 
wei-  lit. 

From  the  scales,  the  baskets  containing  the  nut- 
megs are  conveyed  to  a  long  range  of  ovens,  where, 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  they  are  gradually 
dried ;  during  which  process  the  outer  shell  is 
cracked,  and  the  nutmeg  is  extracted.  It  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  air,  under  shelter,  for  many  con- 
secutive days,  and  during  this  period  it  is  continu- 
ally turned,  so  as  to  expose  all  parts  of  the  nut. 
'J  he  mace  is  likewise  carried  off  from  the  scales, 
and  spread  upon  ranges  of  mats,  whe  re  it  is  lef  t  to 
harden  at  leisure.  A  great  variety  of  shades  and 
tiur>  is  to  be  seen  in  this  drying  department.  Those 
recently  exposed  to  the  air  still  retain  their  brilliant 
crimson  hue  ;  next  to  these  comes  the  dull  red  of 
yesterday  ;  tun  a  taded  tinge;  next  a  sickly  yel- 
low ;  and  so  on  throughout,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
mats  on  which  iho.-e  ot  a  dingy  brown  colour, 
curled  up  and  crisp,  indicate  mace  ready  for  pack- 
ing and  exportation. 

In  a  department  distinct  altoge  ther  from  the  one 
described,  we  may  witness  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  business.  Here  is  a  room  quite  filled  with 
baskets  and  fragrant  with  spicy  aroma,  in  which 
seine  persons  arc  employed  in  weighing  nutmegs 
or  mace,  while  others  are  noting  down  the  number 
or  picuk  (a  weight  equal  to  about  133  lbs.  Eng- 
lish) ;  some  are  carrying  off  the  weighed  baskets 
to  the  packing  room,  where  they  are  duly  packed 
in  ready-made  cases,  having  their  respective  quan- 
tities marked  on  them  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Close  at  hand  are 
the  workshops  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  Chinese  car- 
penters, who,  throughout  the  day,  and  that  every 
day  in  the  year  (Sundays  excepted),  are  perpe- 
tually at  v\ork,  sawing,  cutting,  hacking,  hammer- 
ing, nailing,  and  finishing  the  wooden  cases  recjui- 
site  for  the  spices;  their  long  tails,  meantime, 
proving  a  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  them, 
from  either  getting  entangled  amongst  the  sharp 
teeth  of  the  saws,  or  being  firmly  nailed  into  some 
packing  case. 

lu  the  front  yard  of  the  packing-room  are  seve- 
ral large  carts,  drawn  by  powerful  buffaloes.  These 
are  being  loaded  by  coolies.  In  a  tew  hours  the 
carts  have  reached  the  w  ater's  edge  ;  boatmen  are 
manfully  shouldeTing  the  cases,  and  carrying  them 
into  their  boats,  where  they  place  them  in  the  driest 
possible  position.  The  boats  convey  these  along- 
side the  stately  ship,  which  is  on  the  poiut  of  sail- 
ing for  London,  in  whose  hold  the  whole  cargo  is 
carefully  stowed 


rinth  in  Egypt  contains  300  chambers  and  12  halls. 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins  27  miles  around 
and  100  gates.  Carthage  was  29  miles  around. 
Athens  was  25  miles  around,  and  contained  359,- 
000  citizens  and  400  slaves.  The  temple  of  Delphos 
was  so  rich  in  donations  that  it  was  plundered  of 
£50,000,000,  and  Nero  carried  away  from  it  200 
statues.  The  walls  of  Home  were  13  miles  around. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 

"Among  the  many  thousands  of  rebellious  chil- 
dren, unto  whom  the  Lord,  in  his  love  and  un- 
speakable kindness,  extended  mercy,  in  and  through 
his  dear  Son,  I  was  one,"  says  Christopher  Story, 
"  whom  he  called  by  his  grace  when  I  was  young 
in  years,  and  preserved  me  from  many  evils,  to 
which  I  was  prone  as  well  as  others.  I  scarcely 
knew  it  was  the  Lord,  but  felt  there  was  something 
near  me  and  with  me  from  a  child,  that  inclined 
my  heart  to  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  to  read  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  I  grew  up  to  years  of 
understanding,  I  was  sober  and  more  moderate 
than  some  others,  though  my  abode  was  in  the 
border  of  England,  where  wickedness  of  the  gross- 
est sort  had  swelled  to  that  height,  that  robbery 
and  bloodshed,  w'ith  many  other  crying  sins,  were 
so  frequent,  that  hell  in  that  sense,  had  opened  her 
mouth  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  much  affects 
my  heart  with  sorrow.  When  I  think  of  such  as 
are  gone,  who  were  but  an  age  before  me,  and 
several  others  that  are  largely  made  partakers  of 
the  mercy  of  God  ;  that  the  Lord  in  his  free  love 
should  pluck  us  as  brands  out  of  the  fire,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  gross  evils,  which  generations 
before  us  were  found  in,  I  feel  it  as  an  obligation 
never  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  get  himself  a  name  in  the  earth,  in  calling  us  to 
be  a  people  to  his  praise,  who  were  as  the  outcasts 
of  the  nation,  he  be>gan  to  work  in  the  hearts  of  a 
young  generation,  when  but  tender  in  age,  of  which 
I  was  one;  and  though  we  were  short  of  having 
an  eye  unto  the  Lord,  in  all  our  undertakings,  yet 
he  was  not  short  in  having  an  eye  over  us  for  good. 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  a  public  house,  my  father 
and  mother  keeping  an  inn  where  people  of  many 
sorts  resorted  ;  yet  the  Lord  preserved  me  beyond 
many  from  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  and  the  ex- 
cessive smoking  of  tobacco  I  never  loved.  As  I 
grew  in  years,  I  was  drawn  after  the  vain  pastimes 


in  the  world,  as  shooting,  and  following  them  that 
The  ship  sails ;  but  her  voyage 'played  at  cards,  and  my  mind  was  much  taken 
is  a  tedious  one,  she  being  much  buffeted  about  off  with  that  foolish  practice.  For  this  the  Lord  gave 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  months  before  | me  a  sore  rebuke,  that  I  was  sensible  of  trouble  of 
she  arrives  in  Loudon,  the  Overland  Mail  has  conscience  for  inany  days,  and  consulted  w  ith  my- 
brought  intelligence  of  her  wealthy  freight.  In- 1 self  what  to  do,  not  knowing  of  one  man  who 
SUranoe  has  been  effected,  and  the  greater  part  of  judged  the  thing  unlawful  to  be  done.  'The  old 
the  cargo  sold  ;  and  the  next  time  we  recognise  the  enemy  appeared  in  my  heart,  and  brought  a  fair 
cases  with  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  we  lind  them  1  pretence  with  him,  viz.  that  I  might  safely  play  at 


piled  up  like  a  pyramid  in  the  London  or  St.  Ka- 
thrine's  Docks.  A  fortnight  later,  and  we  may  lay 
out  a  peony  in  the'  purchase  of  one  of  these  nutmegs 
at  a  grocer's  not  far  from  Tower  Hill. 


lie until, al'lc  IVorks  nj  Jlumuii  Lultour. — Ni- 
neveh was  14  miles  loug,  8  wide,  and  40  miles 

around,  with  a  wall  1 00  tect  high  and  thick  enough  that  1  was  young,  and  might  live  lon6, 
ft >r  three  chariots  abre  ast,    liahylou  was  5u  miles  time  enough  for  me1  to  be  religious  when  I  was  mar 


any  time  except  the  First-days  at  night,  being  a 
practice  amongst  us;  and  this  gave  me  a  little 
ease  for  a  time,  and  I  observed  it.  Then  a  fear 
entered  my  mind,  that  1  durst  not  join  with  young 
people  in  the  ir  pastimes,  and  light  began  more  to 
appear,  anel  L  saw  we  must  be  more  religious  than 
formerly.    Dut  the  enemy  would  suggest  to  me 

and  it  was 


within  the  walls,  which  were  75  ne  t  thick  and  100 
high,  ami  100  brazen  gat<  s.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  was  420  feet  to  the  support  of  the  roof. 


lied.  Here  I  rested  for  some  years,  though  often 
under  trouble,  believing  I  must  live  more  godly, 
or  otherwise  I  could  not  enter  God's  kingdom 


It  was  a  hundred  years  in  building.  The  largest  When  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  my  father 
of  the  pyramids  :-  1*1  ieet  high,  and  053  on  the  and  mother  were  desirous  I  should  marry  a  young 
aides  j  its  base  covers  eleven  acres.  The  stones  arc  Ionian  whose  parents  were  of  good  repute  in  the 
about  00  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  208.  couutry ;  and  a  weighty  concern  it  WB6  to  me,  and 
It  employed  330,000  meu  in  building.    The  laby-i  under  the  sense  thereof,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  in 


the  night  season,  '  that  if  it  were  for  our  good,  it  | 
might  come  to  pass,  and  if  not,  it  might  not  be  so.' 

"  About  this  time,  my  heart  came  to  be  more  and 
more  opened,  and  I  saw  the  danger  of  poverty  and 
riches,  and  at  a  certain  time,  1  retired,  and  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man  came  into  my  remembrance, 
and  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  for  I  saw  there  was  a  danger  on  both 
hands.  Though  I  desired  to  keep  company  with  those 
that  were  most  sober,  yet  I  was  often  under  great  af- 
fliction of  mind.    When  at  any  time  I  was  with  the 
profane,  if  I  partook  of  their  joy  at  night,  sorrow  j 
came  in  the  morning.    A  great  fever  being  in  tbe'l 
country,  and  many  dying,  when  it  entered  my 
house,  and  my  wife  was  taken  ill  with  it,  I  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  a  blind  woman,  who  pretended 
she  could  do  great  things.    I  incjuired  of  her  if  I 
should  take  the  distemper,  she  being  one  who  un- 
dertook to  tell  w  hat  would  come  to  pass.    She  told 
me  no,  and  I  believed  her;  but  when  the  Lord 
visited  me  with  sickness,  my  disobedience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  my  believing  her,  which  I  lookedjL 
upon  as  distrusting  God,  on  the  other,  brought  such 
horror  and  trouble  of  mind  upon  me,  that  I  con- 
cluded, if  I  should  then  die,  there  were  no  hopes  ^ 
of  mercy  for  me.    My  mother  being  in  great  trou-  ^ 
ble  for  me,  would  have  comforted  me  with  this,  ^ 
that  I  exceeded  most  others  in  my  life  and  conver-  ' 
sation  ;  but  I  could  not  believe  there  was  any  fa- 
vour at  the  Lord's  hand  for  me,  except  he  should 
restore  me  to  health,  and  I  become  a  new  man.  1 
saw  I  was  not  to  regard  soothsayers,  or  such  at  6 
pretend  to  tell  things  to  come,  they  being  out  o  r!j 
the  life  of  righteousness.    Under  this  great  dis- 
tress and  anguish  of  soul  I  cried  mightily  unto  thi  ' 
Lord,  that  he  would  spare  me  yet  a  while ;  anc  , 
that  saying  came  into  my  mind,  The  prayer  of  tin 
righteous  availeth  much  ;  and  knowing  not  but  th< 
priest  might  be  one  of  them  whom  the  Lord  wouk 
hear,  I  had  a  mind  he  should  come.    When  h 
came,  he  uanted  his  book,  and  could  not  pray 
so  that  I  was  disappointed ;  but  though  all  othe 
helps  failed,  yet  the  Lord  never  failed,  for  he  wa 
pleased  to  restore  me,  and  when  restored,  incline"  I'1! 
my  heart  to  seek  after  him.    I  thought  it  my  dut 
olten  to  pray  to  the  Lord  in  secret  places,  to  sboi  m< 
me  his  way  wherein  I  should  walk ;  for  I  was  sat  n] 
isfied  I  was  out  of  the  way,  because  of  the  troubl 
of  mind  I  was  under.    As  prayer  seemed  to  met 
be  a  duty,  I  thought  it  my  place  to  wait  upon 
Lord,  to  feel  what  would  open  on  my  mind  to  s 
plicate  the  Lord  for,  and  not  to  pray  in  form  ; 
having  little  answer  of  well-done  from  the  Lord,  ; 
grew  weary,  and  became  more  and  more  formal  i 
my  prayers,  and  my  distress  increased.  Ihen 
began  to  doubt  that  I  bad  not  been  so  diligent  i 
I  should  have  been  in  my  devotion  in  the  time 
our  worship,  though  I  freque  ntly  went.    So  I  n 
solved  for  the  time  to  come,  1  would  go  to  churt 
with  the  first,  and  hear  and  observe  every  wor 
the  priest  said  ;  but  I  saw  all  that  I  could 
signified  little,  and  I  was  not  to  sing,  neither  il 
1  open  my  mouth  as  others  did,  but  sat  soiitartl 
Tlu  n  the  Lord  showed  nie  the  effe  cts  of  the  priH 
ministry.    They  could  tell  what  sin  was,  and  wfc 
would  be  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  \\h 
would  be  the  reward  of  the  wicked  ;  but  how 
come  out  of  sin,  which  was  the  thing  T  wanted 
know,  they  left  me  at  a  loss,  and  this  lessened  the 
esteem  in  my  view.    I  read  much  of  the  Seriplun 
and  could  talk  of  them." 

In  this  time  of  his  distress,  the  Lord  sent  I 
servants  among  them,  and  hearing  of  a  meet  | 
appointed  about  three  miles  distant,  after  he  toy 
got  to  his  worship-house,  he  felt  such  an  inclinati 
to  attend  it,  that  he  hastened  to  the  place,  wbi 
he  reached,  while  John  Wilkinson,  formerly  an 
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lependent  minister,  was  preaching.  Christopher 
vas  but  little  reached,  yet  what  he  said  was  after- 
vards  brought  to  remembrance,  and  it  wrought 
ike  leaven ;  and  he  searched  the  Scriptures,  and 
nought  to  have  rest  there.    Another  meeting  be- 
ing appointed  a  mile  off,  he  went  to  it,  with  many 
Ithers;  and  Robert  Barclay  going  northward,  and 
learing  of  it,  came  and  spoke  the  word  of  truth 
kcellently  to  the  people,  so  that  he  could  have 
pid  amen  to  several  things.    Amongst  the  rest,  he 
id,  "  If  a  man  could  begin  at  Genesis,  and  repeat 
1  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of  Revelations,  and 
as  not  led  and  guided  by  a  measure  of  that  Spirit 
which  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth,  it  would 
ail  him  nothing."    Then  Christopher  saw  all 
at  he  had,  availed  him  nothing.    But  having 
ad  much  of  the  Scriptures,  he  joined  the  priests 
rainst  Friends,  and  tried  to  argue  against  them. 
.  Barclay  perceiving  that  little  good  was  to  be 
roe,  there  being  many  sorts  of  people,  some 
outing  and  making  a  noise,  took  his  horse,  and 
nt  away.    He  and  the  priests  discoursed  with 
iends  on  many  points,  but  Christopher  says,  "  I 
clearly  that  Friends  were  too  hard  for  us, 
Dugh  I  would  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  put  on  a 
solution  that  I  would  never  more  dispute  publicly 
th  Friends." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  French  Emigration  System. 
The  facts  here  stated  show  how  this  system 
rks,  and  that  it  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  the 
e  trade  in  disguise."  It  is  indeed  a  disgrace 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  find  an  enlightened 
civilized  nation  like  France,  aiding  and  sane- 
King  a  traffic  so  unholy,  wicked  and  murderous, 
copy  from  the  London  Morning  Star,  of  March 


Dn  the  20th  of  November  last,  a  small  steamer 
383  tons,  and  8U  horse-power,  constructed  to 
with  or  without  steam,  fully  armed  and  equip- 
for  war,  carrying  a  crew  of  32  men,  and  dis- 
cing the  French  flag,  might  have  been  seen  put- 
[  out  from  Loango,  on  the  western  coast  of 
ica,  and  creeping  alongshore  towards  Cabenda. 
name  was  the  Stella.    A  small  fleet  of  French 
of-war  was  awaiting  her  arrival  at  that  port, 
jon.-i-ttd  of  four  vessels,  namely,  La  Tourmente, 
Canoniere,  the  corvette  La  Zelie,  and  La  Jeanne 
™rc,  the  whole  division  being  under  the  command 
Prote,  captain  of  the  latter  vessel.  The 
had  lo.-t  its  captain,  by  name  Oddo,  at 
go,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken  123  Africans 
oard,  and  the  command  had  therefore  devolved 
'o^ier  first  mate,  a  native  of  Brittany,  named 
ard.    He  found  no  p'apers,  no  instructions,  no 
no  manifest  to  guide  his  movements ;  but  he 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Cabenda ;  that  the 
a  had  been  chartered  by  Messrs.  Regis  &  Co., 
arseilles ;  that  the  object  of  her  visit  to  the 
was  to  take  in  "African  immigrants;"  that  the 
rial  Government  had  sanctioned  the  transac- 
and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  a 
cargo  and  convey  the  people  to  Guadaloupe, 
)f  the  French  West  India  Colonies.    He  found 
Stella  short  of  coals,  short  of  water,  and  short 
•ovlsions,  and  the  small  quantity  on  board  of 
"fjfcuality.    The  Breton,  however,  is  proverbially 
mined  and  obstinate ;    and  Capt.  Bernard 
led  Cabenda  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
he  30th  he  took  on  board  six  hundred  and 
immigrants,"  all  of  them  more  or  less  sickly. 
"OHbe  1st  of  December,  the  agent  of  the  Imperial 
rnineut,  Commodore  Prote,  came  on  board, 
i-iA  entered  into  "  contracts  for  service"  with  the 
'■Migrants."     Immediately  after,    the  Stella 
f  ffffl  ted  anchor  for  Longuebonne,  towing  La  Can- 
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the  Commodore  having  given  orders  that 


the  latter  was  to  "  protect  the  embarkation  of  the 
complement"  of  the  Stella's  cargo.  At  Longue- 
bonne, and  on  a  signal  being  given — a  signal  pre- 
concerted between  those  on  board  and  those  on 
shore — the  government  agent  obtained  and  shipped 
eighty-seven  more  "  immigrants."  On  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Stella  left  Longuebonne,  having  on 
board  a  cargo  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Africans, 
male  and  female,  most  of  them  sickly,  and  none 
older  than  twenty-five,  but  ranging  from  the  ages 
of  eighteen  to  twenty.  The  crew,  as  already 
stated,  numbered  thirty-two,  making  a  grand  total 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  human  beings  on 
board  a  steamer  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
tons;  though  one  account  sets  her  at  six  hundred. 

Let  our  readers  but  bear  in  mind  how  much 
after-cabin  passengers  suffer  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  machinery  on  board  even  the  largest  steamers, 
and  they  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  torments 
these  nine  hundred  and  fifty  wretched  Africans, 
crammed  into  the  hold  of  the  Stella,  must  have 
endured.  For  thirty  days  the  Stella — which  might 
not  inappropriately  be  named  the  "Star  of  Mis- 
fortune"— pursued  her  weary  way  across  the  waste 
of  waters,  and  nearly  every  alternate  hour  during 
that  ghastly  voyage,  the  corpse  of  a  human  being 
was  committed  to  the  deep.  On  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  present  year,  the  Stella  and  her  putrid 
cargo  reached  Basseterre,  Gaudaloupe,  and  landed 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  males,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  females  ;  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  people  kidnapped 
from  their  African  homes.  One-third  had  passed 
to  rest.  Asphyxia,  dysentery,  fever,  and  exhaus- 
tion from  fatigue,  and  want  of  food,  had  done  their 
office. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  These  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  wretched  beings,  the  majority  per- 
fectly naked,  a  few  of  the  females  only  being 
covered,  and  none  sufficiently  so  to  save  decency, 
were  landed  at  Basseterre,  a  remote  point  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe.  These  were  Captain  Ber- 
nard's instructions  from  Commodore  Prote,  who 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a  certain  previous 
arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Lahens,  Collin,  and 
Co.,  of  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  and  of  a  local 
ordinance,  signed  Bonfils,  which  designated  Pointe- 
a-Pitre  as  the  only  authorised  port  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  "  immigrants."  No  arrangements 
had  been  made  at  Basseterre  for  the  reception  of 
what  our  correspondents  style  "  the  merchandise." 
The  place  offered  not  the  smallest  accommodation. 
It  was  a  mere  quagmire,  a  mud-hole,  and  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  were  now  crowded  together  in  a 
pen,  puddling  in  mire  and  filth  like  cattle  at  a  mar- 
ket. More  than  even  this,  the  water  of  Basse- 
terre possesses  chemical  properties  notoriously  fatal 
to  persons  suffering  from  dysentery,  and  no  other 
was  obtainable.  The  place  itself,  too,  was  the  most 
remote  from  Pointe-a-Pitre,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  resided  the  planters  to  whom 
the  "  immigrants"  had  been  allotted.  Consequent- 
ly, the  former  had  to  convey  their  "  lots"  across 
the  island,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were, 
without  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  best  way  they 
could.  Some  were  driven  over  land,  others  were 
crowded  on  board  of  small  coasters  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  firm  of  MM.  Monnerot  and  Fillet, 
of  La  Moule.  Amongst  these  coasters  was  a  small 
schooner  called  La  Nouvelle  Active,  on  board  of 
which  one  hundred  and  five  Africans  were  crowded  ; 
eighty-two  in  the  hold,  and  twenty-three — for  want 
of  more  room  there — on  deck.  She  left  port  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  but,  in  running  down  the  creek 
called  Le  Canal  des  Saintes,  she  struck  upon  some 


rocks,  the  position  of  which  was  well  known,  and 
foundered.  The  eighty-two  Africans  in  the  hold 
were  drowned.  Only  the  twenty-three  on  deck 
escaped — with  the  crew.  The  local  government  at 
once  prohibited  the  newspapers  from  publishing 
any  account  of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  colony 
would  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  had  not  the 
corpses  of  the  victims  been  thrown  upon  the  shore 
by  the  waves,  to  tell  the  ghastly  tale  to  the  terrified 
population. 

The  original  letters,  from  which  we  have  derived 
the  foregoing  particulars,  are  in  our  possession. 
They  are  dated  the  26th  and  27th  of  January 
last,  and  are  signed  by  several  highly  respectable 
and  perfectly  trustworthy  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
whence  they  are  dated.  The  dreadful  fact  that, 
out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Africans  shipped  from 
the  west  coast,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
reached  their  ultimate  destination  on  the  French 
plantations,  tells  its  own  terrible  tale.  We  would, 
however,  further  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  on  the  coast.  The 
"  contracts,"  as  they  are  called,  were  entered  into 
with  the  immigrants  after  they  were  safe  on  board 
the  Stella ;  that  is,  were  in  the  power  of  their 
owners.  Previous  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  obtaining  them.  They  were  packed  together 
in  the  hold,  not  as  passengers,  but  as  slaves  usually 
are.  The  majority  were  sickly,  because  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  had  outbidden  the  French  spe- 
culators, and  carried  off  the  strong  and  the  "  like- 
ly." Can  any  doubt  exist  that — save  in  name — 
the  expedition  was  literally  a  slave-trading  one  ? — 
Colonization  Herald. 

Epistle. 

Friends,  fear  not  the  powers  of  darkness,  but 
keep  your  meetings,  and  meet  in  that  which  keeps 
you  over  them ;  and  in  the  power  of  God  ye  will 
have  unity.  Dwell  in  love  and  unity  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  know  one  another  in  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,  which  doth  not  change.  Know  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  which  is 
above  the  first  Adam,  the  earthly,  where  all  strife 
and  transgression  is.  All  Friends  everywhere,  be 
faithful  in  the  life  and  power  of  God,  and  keep 
your  meetings  in  that  which  changes  not,  that  no- 
thing but  Christ  may  reign  among  you,  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  sanctification 
and  redemption  ;  that  the  Just  may  reign  over  all, 
and  the  Seed  of  God  may  have  the  dominion  in 
you  all — that  with  that  ye  may  all  be  ordered  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  kept  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  reign  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  out  of  the 
iniquity,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  it,  which  thinks  no 
evil.  Have  this  love  shed  abroad  in  all  your  hearts, 
and  feel  it  abiding  in  you ;  which  love  of  God 
edifies  the  body.  And  know  the  word  of  God 
abiding  in  you,  which  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
brings  to  the  beginning;  which  word  being  in- 
grafted, it  saves  the  soul,  hammers  down  and 
burns  up  that  which  wars  against  it. — 1653. 

G.  F. 


On  S/weing  Horses  that  Overreach. — I  was 
bred  from  my  youth  a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and 
whether  a  natural  mechanic  or  not,  I  was  always 
anxious  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  things, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  casualties  and  pre- 
ventives. I  was  also  fond  of  trying  experiments 
upon  such  things  as  appeared  favpurable  for  im- 
provements. I  was  generally  in  the  shop  with  my 
father  on  evenings,  rainy  days,  and  such  other 
times  as  I  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  or  school. 
By  being  in  the  shop  so  much,  I  obtained  views  of 
the  farmers  generally,  and  by  that  was  enabled  to 
make  many  improvements  on  the  farm.    I  learned, 
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also,  that  many  farmers  entertain  very  erroneous 
views  about  blaeksinitking,  (and  I  migLt  add  black- 
smiths, too,)  still  they  were  bound  to  dictate  ac- 
cording to  prejudices ;  as  for  instance,  one  says, 
"  This  horse  overreaches  ;  I  want  you  to  put  the 
forward  shoes  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  set 
the  hind  shoes  as  far  back,  or  he  will  tear  them  off." 
I  would  sometimes  try  to  reason  the  case  by  say- 
ing, the  way  to  prevent  a  horse  from  overreaching 
is  to  augment  the  speed  of  the  forward  feet,  and 
retard  the  motion  of  the  hind  ones  ;  but  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  I  shall  have  to  reverse  your  di- 
rections. Some  who  had  little  or  no  mechanical 
genius,  would  cut  short  all  argument,  and  say, 
"  Follow  my  directions,  or  else  not  shoe  the  horse." 
Of  course  a  mechanic  must  obey  orders,  if  he 
breaks  owners ;  so  the  horses  would  go  out  of  the 
shop  nicely  fettered,  with  his  shoes  clicking  at 
every  step  ;  while,  perhaps,  the  man  of  inquiry 
would  desire  a  full  explanation.  My  way  is  to 
make  tbe  toe-corks  very  low,  and  standing  a  little 
under,  and  tbe  shoes  set  as  far  back  as  convenient 
on  the  forward  feet,  with  high  heel-cork,  so  as  to 
let  them  roll  over  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
bind  feet  I  have  the  heel-cork  low  and  the  toe-cork 
high,  projecting  forward,  tbus  keeping  back  the 
bind  foot  while  coming  up  over  a  high  toe-cork, 
giving  time  to  the  forward  foot  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  If  thus  shod,  the  horse  will  travel  clean, 
without  a  click,  and  his  speed  will  be  increased  on 
a  trot  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  in  a  mile. — New 
England  Farmer. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  253.) 
ELIZABETH  ASIIBRIDGE. 

With  her  companion,  Sarah  Worrell,  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge  took  passage,  Fifth  mo.  11th,  1753. 
Iler  visit  was  first  to  England  wherein  she  labour- 
ed diligently  for  more  than  a  year,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends,  as  appears  by 
a  certificate  issued  concerning  her  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  1755.  When  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  the  following  incident  occurred  as  re- 
latrd  by  Sarah  Stephenson.  "After  I  had  been 
in  that  city  [Worcester]  a  few  months,  those  worthy 
servants  of  the  Lord,  Elizabeth  Ashbridge  and 
Sarah  Worrell,  from  America,  came  to  my  uncle's 
house,  and,  I  think,  staid  some  clays.  One  even- 
ing, during  this  time,  Elizabeth,  in  a  very  weighty 
manner,  addressed  me,  in  the  language  of  unspeak- 
able love;  remarking,  also,  'What  a  pity  that 
child  should  have  a  ribbon  on  her  head.'  Iler 
words  were  piercing,  and  deeply  affected  my  mind. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep  that 
night ;  and  in  the  morning,  not  daring  to  put  on 
my  ribbon,  I  came  down  without  it." 

J'  is-ing  over  into  Ireland,  some  time  after  mid- 
summer, 175-1,  they  were  for  a  time  busily  occupied 
in  tluir  master's  bu.-iness  there.  This  visit  was,  in 
the  language  of  a  testimony  of  Dublin  National 
Meeting,  to"  general  satisfaction."  That  testimony 
says,  "  In  this  journey,  .-he  endured  so  much  bodily 
hardship,  and  underwent  so  much  spiritual  exer- 
cise of  mind,  that  she  became  dangerously  ill,  at 
the  city  of  Cork.  [Here  also  she  lost  her  beloved 
companion.]  After  recovering  BO  much  strength 
as  to  be  able  to  travel,  she  lett  ("oik,  and  came  to 
Waterford,  to  the  house  of  our  friend,  Johu  Hut 
chinson,  where  she  remained  very  much  indisposed 
for  the  most  part  of  fourteen  weeks  ;  although,  in 
that  interval,  she  was  at  the  Province  Meeting  at 
Clonme),  where  she  had  extraordinary  service. 


From  thence  she  got  to  the  house  of  our  friend, 
Robert  Lecky,  in  the  county  of  Carlow." 

Whilst  there  on  the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1755, 
being  sorely  afflicted  with  pain  of  body,  she  ex- 
pressed her  fear  lest  she  should  not  be  patient  enough 
under  it,  saying,  "  Oh !  dearest  Goodness,  grant  me 
patience  till  my  change  come ;  and  then  do  not 
forsake  me,  Lord  of  my  life."  She  said,  words 
could  not  express,  nor  thoughts  conceive,  what  she 
had  gone  through  for  seven  months  past ;  for  what 
cause,  the  Lord  only  knew.  Although  it  had  been 
so  with  her,  yet  she  would  not  have  any  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  her  Master,  she  said,  was  a  good 
Master,  and  she  did  not  grudge  suffering  for  him. 
Though  he  chastiseth  his  children,  it  is  for  some 
good  end  ;  sometimes  for  their  own,  sometimes  for 
the  good  of  others. 

"  She  said,  she  did  not  repent  coming  into  this 
nation,  being  satisfied  she  was  in  her  place ;  and 
that  it  was  the  requiring  of  Him,  who  had  support- 
ed her  to  a  miracle.  She  further  said,  it  looked 
as  if  two,  poor,  weak  women,  were  sent  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Truth ;  her  companion, 
Sarah  Worrell,  having  departed  this  life  at  Cork 
a  short  time  before.  She  remarked  that  many 
faithful  servants  had  been  sufferers  in  this  land, 
and  as  they  were  not  the  first,  she  thought  they 
would  not  be  the  last.  She  desired,  that  those  who 
had  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  might  go  on 
with  courage ;  saying,  God  was  on  their  side ;  and 
it  was  happy  for  them  that  bad  remembered  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

"  At  a  time,  when  in  extreme  pain,  she  cried  out, 
'  Lord,  look  down  upon  me,'  and  begged  that  pa- 
tience might  not  leave  her,  saying,  '  Although  pain 
of  body  is  my  portion  at  present,  yet,  through  the 
mercies  of  a  gracious  God,  my  mind  is  easy.' 
Though  sometimes  she  feared  she  was  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  that  glorious  mansion,  into  which  nothing 
that  is  unholy  can  enter,  yet  she  had  a  hope  that 
it  was  not  in  wrath  she  was  chastened ;  having  to 
acknowledge  that  she  felt  the  touches  of  Divine 
love  in  her  soul.  She  said,  she  loved  the  Truth ; 
and  those  that  loved  it  were  precious  to  her,  whe- 
ther relatives  or  others, — that  she  had  sought  it 
from  her  youth,  and  that  she  was  thankful  for  hav- 
ing been  so  preserved,  as  not  to  bring  a  blemish  on 
it,  since  she  made  profession  thereof ;  but  had  done 
what  she  could  for  its  honour. 

"  She  told  a  friend,  on  taking  leave  of  her,  that 
whether  he  heard  of  her  life  or  death,  she  hoped 
it  would  be  well.  To  some  who  were  with  her, 
she  mentioned  somewhat  of  the  singularity  of  her 
trials  ;  but  said,  the  hand  that  permitted  them,  had 
an  indisputable  right;  and  to  it  she  was  resigned, 
whether  in  life  or  death,  hoping  all  would  be  well. 
She  said  she  had  loved  the  Truth,  and  it  had  been 
her  support ;  and  desired  those  who  had  begun  to 
walk  in  it,  to  keep  close  to  it,  and  it  would  never 
leave  them.  She  also  appeared  thankful  that  the 
beauty  of  this  world,  and  the  enjoyments  of  it,  had 
been  stained  in  her  view,  and  that  she  was  made 
willing  to  give  up  all.  The  hardest  was  her  dear 
husband,  being  so  far  from  him,  but  even  that  was 
made  easier  than  she  could  have  expected. 

"  Being  wished  a  good  night's  rest,  she  said, 
she  did  not  expect  to  be  free  from  pain ;  but  that 
every  night  which  the  Lord  sent  was  good ;  and 
though  painful  to  her,  she  hoped  they  would  all  be 
good  nights;  and  said,  when  once  the  gulf  was 
passed,  she  should  have  rest.  Speaking  to  a  friend, 
she  said,  she  endeavoured  to  live,  without  a  will, 
and  hoped  she  had  borne  her  afflictions  with  a  de- 
gree of  christian  fortitude.  At  a  time,  when  in 
great  pain,  she  was  asked  whether  she  would  be 
settled  ;  she  replied  none  could  settle  her,  but  one  ; 
and,  in  his  own  time,  she  hoped  he  would.  She 


then  said,  'Dearest  Lord,  though  thou  slay  me,  ] 
will  die  at  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  loved  thee  more 
than  life.' 

"  To  a  friend  who  visited  her,  she  spoke  affec- 
tionately,— gratefully  acknowledging  the  care  and 
tenderness  shown  her ;  and  she  esteemed  it  a  higl 
favour,  that  the  hearts  of  friends  were  open  to  re> 
ceive  and  sympathize  with  her.  She  also  men- 
tioned something  of  the  exercises  of  mind  she  hac 
passed  through,  before  her  convincement,  and  thi 
time  she  obtained  relief  out  of  great  distress,  whei 
she  was  enabled  to  enter  into  covenant  with  thi 
Lord,  which  time  she  said  she  still  remembered 
and  hoped  she  should  never  forget;  having  beei 
often  desirous  to  return  to  Bethel,  and  to  remem 
ber  the  time  of  her  espousals.  She  also  acknow 
ledged  the  advantages  there  were,  in  being  deep];! 
tried;  and  that  it  was  the  way  to  be  enabled  in\ 
speak  comfortably  to  others." 

Growing  gradually  weaker,  she  departed  thi! 
life,  in  a  very  quiet  frame  of  mind  on  the  16th  | 
the  Fifth  month,  1758,  having  borne  an  illness  oi 
seven  months'  continuance  with  great  fortitude  an(| 
resignation.    She  was  42  years  of  age. 

The  Irish  testimony  concerning  her  says,  "  Shf 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  natural  understanding 
in  her  conversation  cheerful,  yet  grave  and  in| 
structive.  She  felt  for  the  afflictions  of  others,  wit  i 
a  tender  sympathy,  and  bore  her  own  with  pa 
tience  and  resignation.    As  a  minister,  she  wajj 
deep  in  travail ;  clear  in  her  openings,  plain  an  j 
pertinent  in  her  expressions ;  solid  and  awful  i:n 
her  deportment,  and  accompanied  with  that  bar] 
tizing  power,  which  is  the  evidence  of  a  living  mi  | 
nistry.    This  so  evidently  attended  her,  though  i 
great  bodily  weakness,  in  the  last  testimony  sh 
delivered  in  a  public  meeting,  that  most  or  all  pr< 
sent  were  reached  thereby,  and  a  young  woma| 
present  was  convinced  of  the  Truth.    It  was 
seal  to  the  finishing  her  service  in  the  work  of  tb|j 
ministry ;  and,  being  so  owned  to  the  last,  we  hav 
no  doubt  that  she  now  receives  the  reward  of  tl 
faithful  servant,  and  is  entered  into  the  joy  of  h< 
Lord." 

The  memorial  issued  by  Goshen  Monthly  Mee> 
ing,  has  these  characteristics  concerning  her.  "Sbj 
received  a  lively  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  sli 
exercised  faithfully,  to  the  great  satisfaction  | 
Friends,  and  the  good  of  others.  Being  sound  ;| 
doctrine,  edifying  and  very  reaching ;  careful  n<| 
to  steal  the  word,  or  offer  strange  fire,  and  veil 
awful  in  prayer.  In  discipline,  she  was  zealousl| 
concerned  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  good  ordel 
A  woman  of  good  understanding  and  condud 
cheerful  in  conversation,  pitiful  to  the  poc 
abounding  with  bowels  .of  compassion  to  all 
affliction,  and  many  times  made  instrumental 
afford  them  relief.  Her  labours  amongst  us  ba| 
been  weighty,  and  her  memory  lives  with  a  swej 
savour." 

Thus  her  bereaved  husband,  concludes  his  shol 
notice  concerning  her.  "  Though  it  has  pleasi 
the  Divine  will  to  remove  her,  without  indulgiij 
my  longing  desire  to  see  her  again,  yet,  fully  satii 
tied  that  she  is  called  from  the  troubles  of  tinie  I 
a  happy  eternity,  I  am  resigned,  and  enjoy  a  grati 
ful  composure  of  mind." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Vegetable  Garden. — In  choosing  a  situation  ' 
the  culture  of  vegetables,  that  which  affords  t  |, 
I  most  shelter  should  have  a  careful  considerate  | 
The  best  situation  and  aspect  is  one  having  (i 
I  south-west  slope,  backed  on  the  north  and  el  , 
[points  by  a  shelter  of  trees  sufficiently  distant  H 
j  break  the  force  of  winds  without  interfering  w  r 
the  crops.  This  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  tb  1 1 
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[the  natural  adaptability  of  the  soil.  The  opera- 
tions of  culture  will  constantly  tend  to  alter  and 
improve  the  soil.  A  free  loam  will  he  found  most 
suitable,  and  if  resting  on  a  somewhat  clayey  sub- 
>soil,  it  will  produce  heavier  crops,  and  require  less 
manure  than  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  character.  Draining  will  be  indispensable 
has  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  amelioration  of  such  soils.  A  clayey 
■soil  also  requires  more  care  in  its  cultivation,  but 
[this  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  ca- 
pacity of  production.  A  clayey  loam,  well  drained 
Kind  sheltered,  will  be  at  least  as  early  as  a  sandy 
loam  on  an  exposure ;  and  the  great  superiority  of 
Ithe  former  for  general  purposes  is  such  as  to  ren- 
tier it  the  most  desirable.  A  principal  feature  in 
mhe  management  of  clayey  soils  is  to  turn  them 
Ipver  roughly,  exposing  as  much  surface  as  possible 
lo  the  action  of  frosts.  This  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering clayey  soils  capable  of  being  cropped  as 
early  as  those  where  sand  predominates. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Believing  that  the  following  remarks  from  the 
journal  of  that  devoted  servant,  Catharine  Phillips, 
might  be  profitably  read  and  pondered  by  some  of 
She  visited  children  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  this 
Kay,  I  send  them  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 
■.'he  same  ready  attention  to  the  intimations  of  his 
pjpirit,  would  preserve  these  from  such  indulgence 
jp  general  reading,  attending  lectures,  &c,  as  would 
ffead  the  mind  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  one  thing 
tjeedful,  and  mar  the  work  on  the  wheel, — thus 
•Ireventing  them  from  becoming  prepared  for  such 
[lervices  in  the  church,  as  the  great  Head  thereof 
designed  them  for.    It  is  only  by  attention  and 
Kbedience  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
If  ruth,  that  we  can  know  the  all-important  work  of 
[tar  soul's  salvation  carried  on,  and  we  prepared  to 
fonie  up  in  the  line  of  service,  which  He,  whose 
light  it  is  to  appoint  unto  each  his  station  in  the 
Ihurch,  may  have  set  apart  for  us.    She  says : 
I  "  I  also  read  history,  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  had 
I  taste  for  philosophy ;  so  that  I  was  in  the  way 
It)  embellish  my  understanding,  as  is  the  common 
Ihrase,  and  become  accomplished  to  shine  in  con- 
versation ;  which  might  have  tended  to  feed  the 
Ifiin  proud  nature,  render  me  pleasing  to  those 
I  ho  were  in  it,  and  make  me  conspicuous  in  the 
liorld.    But  the  Lord,  in  his  wisdom,  designed  to 
|  (ring  me  to  public  view  in  a  line  directly  opposite 
|i  worldly  wisdom,  pleasure  or  honour;  and  when 
|e  was  pleased  more  fully  to  open  to  my  under- 
I landing,  his  great  and  glorious  work  of  renovation 
spirit,  I  saw  that  I  must  desist  from  these  pub- 
ations  and  studies,  and  pursue  the  one  necessary 
in  --,  viz.,  working  out  the  salvation  of  my  im- 
ortal  soul ;  and  I  esteem  it  a  great  mercy  that 
readily  attended  to  this  intimation.  However 
wful  it  may  be,  in  proper  seasons,  to  look  into 
works  of  nature,  and  become  acquainted  with 
history  of  former  or  present  times,  my  atten- 
u  was  now  powerfully  attracted  to  higher  sub- 
ts;  and  had  I  pursued  those  lower  things,  I 
Mijht  have  become  as  a  "  vessel  marred  upon  the 
Plied."     This  is,  alas  !  the  case  with  many  echo 
jjpe  been  divinely  visited,  but  who  not  deeply  and 
i:adily  attending  to  the  instructions  of  pure  wis- 
fjm,  but  seeking  to  be  wise  and  learned,  in  mat- 
.(  »/rs  which  merely  relate  to  this  present  state,  have 
.;  *Jt  advanced  in  the  simplicity  of  Divine  knowledge, 
\  bid  although  it  has  remained  obvious,  that  the 
1  I  brd's  hand  has  mercifully  been  turned  upon  them 
M  form  them  for  his  service,  they  have  not  grown 
..  '1  to  that  degree  of  usefulness  in  Christ's  church, 
'|iereto  they  might  have  attained,  had  they  pas- 
'.;   t|  ely  abode  the  turnings  of  his  preparing  hand. 


Were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, who  are  favoured  with  good  natural  under- 
standings, clothed  with  heavenly  wisdom,  they 
would  become  and  appear  truly  great,  in  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  and  humility  of  the  service  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Human  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments too  olten  puff  up  the  minds  of  youth ;  and 
indeed  some  of  more  advanced  age,  pride  them- 
selves therein,  when,  as  examples  to  the  rising 
generation,  they  should  be  clothed  with  humility. 
It  was  observed  of  a  truly  honourable  member  of 
our  favoured  Society,  that  '  he  was  a  divine  and  a 
naturalist,  and  all  of  the  Almighty's  making.'  I 
have  read  very  little  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
am  not  in  a  disposition  to  boast  of  my  acquired 
knowledge  of  either  human,  natural,  or  divine 
things ;  but  I  may  say,  that  I  have  admired  how 
by  one  gleam  of  heavenly  light,  the  understanding 
is  opened  into  natural  things ;  so  as  in  degree  to 
behold,  as  at  one  view,  the  general  economy  of  the 
divine  Former  of  all  things,  as  it  is  displayed  in 
the  outward  creation.  This  produces  adoration  to 
him  under  the  humbling  sense  of  his  power,  mercy 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  admiration  of  his  works ; 
and  discovers  that  they  are  indeed  marvellous,  and 
in  their  full  extent  incomprehensible.  Therefore, 
let  not  the  faculties  of  his  adopted  children  be  so 
improperly  occupied  in  exploring  them,  as  to  pre- 
vent an  advance  in  their  various  stations  in  his 
militant  church ; — when  happily  their  souls  are 
fixed  in  the  triumphant,  they  will  know  so  much,  as 
forever  to  inspire  the  angelic  song  of  '  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all !'  " 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Blind  Mechanics. 

John  Metealf  was  born  at  Knaresborough  in 
1717,  and  his  parents  were  labouring  people.  He 
lost  his  sight  by  small-pox,  when  six  years  old,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  to  him  that 
invaluable  blessing.  Three  years  after  this  melan- 
choly event,  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  any 
part  of  the  town.  As  his  father  kept  horses,  young 
Jack  learned  to  ride,  and  soon  became  a  good 
horseman — a  gallop  being  his  favourite  pace.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  fear :  it  mattered  little  to  him 
what  horse  he  mounted,  and  he  almost  always 
managed  to  keep  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  Metealf  was  very 
fond  of  hunting,  which  led  to  his  company  being- 
much  sought  after  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  present  aspect  of  Yorkshire  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  different  from  that  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  now  intersected  by  a  network  of  railways. 
Tall  factory-chimneys,  springing  from  enormous 
piles  of  building,  wherein  are  produced  the  great 
staples  of  England's  commerce,  and  which  collect 
around  them  tens  of  thousands  of  busy  operatives, 
now  characterise  every  part  of  its  scenery.  But 
in  Metcalf's  time,  the  means  of  locomotion  were 
very  scanty  ;  forest  and  moor  occupied  considerable 
districts  of  the  county,  and  in  travelling  you  re- 
quired a  guide  from  one  town  to  another. 

In  the  year  1735,  Francis  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Mid- 
dlethorp,  near  York,  who  kept  a  pack  of  beagles, 
was  at  Harrogate,  and  liking  Metealf,  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  winter  at  Middlethorp,  de- 
siring him  to  bring  his  horse.  The  invitation  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  he  went  out  with  Mr.  Barton's 
hounds  thrice  a  week,  highly  gratified  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  favourite  sport.  Having  completed 
his  visit,  and  the  hunting  i-cason  being  almost  over, 
he  proposed  to  his  patron  to  take  a  farewell  hunt 
in  the  forenoon,  intending  to  proceed  to  Knares- 
borough in  the  evening.    He  accordingly  set  out 


with  the  hounds  in  the  morning,  returned  with  the 
squire  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to 
York.  He  had  learned  to  walk  and  ride  very 
readily  through  the  streets  of  that  city ;  and  as  he 
was  passing  the  George  Inn,  in  Coney  Street,  Stan- 
dish  the  landlord  stopped  him,  calling  out,  "  What 
haste  ?"  Metealf  told  him  he  was  bound  for 
Knaresborough.  The  landlord  replied,  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  house  who  wanted  a  guide 
to  Harrogate  ;  adding,  "  I  know  you  can  do  as 
well  as  any  one."  "  So  I  can,"  said  he ;  "  but 
you  must  not  let  him  know  that  I  am  blind,  or  he 
may  be  afraid  to  trust  me."  "  I  shall  manage 
that,"  replied  Standish.  So,  going  in,  he  informed 
the  gentleman  that  he  had  procured  him  a  safe 
guide.  Pleased  at  this,  the  gentleman  requested 
that  Metealf  would  take  some  refreshment ;  to  this, 
for  an  obvious  reason,  the  landlord  objected,  and 
they  soon  set  off,  Metealf  taking  the  lead.  As 
they  were  turning  Ousegate  Corner,  a  voice  hal- 
loed out,  "  Squire  Barton's  Blind  Huntsman!" 
but  the  gentleman  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  they  rode  briskly  up  Micklegate,  through 
the  Bar,  turned  the  corner  to  Holgate,  and  through 
Poppleton  Field  on  to  Hessay  Moor,  and  then  over 
Skip  Bridge.  At  this  time  the  turnpike  had  not 
been  made  between  York  and  Harrogate.  The 
first  turnpikes  were  established  on  the  great  north 
road  in  1663,  but  the  system  did  not  become  uni- 
versal for  nearly  another  century. 

At  the  north-west  end  of  Kirk-IIammerton 
Moor,  the  road  to  Knaresborough  joined  the  main 
one  which  led  to  Boroughbridge  by  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left :  Metealf  cleared  that  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. When  they  came  to  Allerton,  the  stranger 
asked  whose  large  house  that  was  which  appeared 
on  the  right ;  and  was  immediately  informed  by 
his  companion.  The  great  trial  of  his  skill,  how- 
ever, was  yet  to  come.  On  the  road  were  two 
gates,  one  opening  into  a  gentleman's  park,  and  the 
other  leading  to  Knaresborough.  Through  the 
latter  it  was  necessary  that  the  travellers  should 
pass.  Here  Metcalf's  want  of  vision  was  supplied 
by  another  sense.  His  arrival  at  the  gate  was  in- 
timated to  him  by  the  strong  current  of  air  that 
swept  from  the  one  opening  in  the  road  to  the  other, 
and,  thus  guided,  he  readily  turned  his  horse  to- 
wards the  gate  leading  to  Knaresborough.  This 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  opening,  in  consequence, 
as  he  imagined,  of  an  alteration  that  had  been 
made  in  the  hanging  of  it,  as  he  had  not  been  that 
way  for  several  months.  Backing  his  horse  to  the 
gate-heel  instead  of  the  head,  the  gentleman  re- 
marked to  his  guide  that  his  horse  was  rather 
awkward,  but  added  that  his  own  mare  was  good 
at  coming  up  to  a  gate.  Metealf  taking  the  hint, 
cheerfully  permitted  him  to  open  it,  and  his  blind- 
ness was  in  consequence  still  undetected. 

Passing  through  Knaresborough,  they  entered  a 
forest.  Having  proceeded  a  little  way,  the  gentle- 
man observed  a  light,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
Metealf  took  it  for  granted  that  his  companion  had 
seen  what  it  is  called  a  Will-o'1 -the -Wisp,  which 
frequently  appeared  in  a  low  and  swampy  spot 
near  that  road  ;  but  fearful  of  betraying  himself, 
he  did  not  ask  in  what  direction  the  light  lay.  To 
divert  attention  from  this  object,  he  asked  his  com- 
panion if  he  did  not  see  two  lights,  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left.  The  stranger  replied  that  he 
saw  but  one  to  the  right.  "  Well,  then,  Sir,"  said 
Metealf,  "  that  is  Harrogate." 

Arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  they  stopped  at 
a  house,  called  the  '"Granby,"  where  Metealf,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led  both  the 
horses  into  the  stable,  and  then  went  into  the  house, 
where  he  found  his  fellow-traveller  comfortably 
seated  over  a  tankard  of  negus,  in  which  he  pledged 
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his  guide.  Metcalf  took  it  very  readily  from  him 
the  first  time,  but  on  attempting  it  after  a  second 
offer,  he  reached  out  his  hand  wide  of  the  object 
he  intended  to  grasp.  Peeling  assured  that  the 
circumstance  would  excite  remark,  he  withdrew, 
leaving  the  landlord  to  explain  what  his  companion 
was  yet  ignorant  of. 

"  I  think,  landlord,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  my 
guide  must  have  drank  a  great  deal  of  spirits  since 
we  came  here." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Well,  I  j  udge  so  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. " 

"Eyes!  why,  sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord,  "  do 
you  not  know  that  he  is  Blind  ?" 

11  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  lie  cannot  see." 

"  Blind  !" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  as  blind  as  a  stone." 
"  Well,  landlord,"  said  the  gentleman,  "this  is 
too  much  ;  call  him  in." 
Metcalf  enters. 

"  My  friend,  are  you  really  blind  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  lost  my  sight  when  six  years  old." 

"  Had  I  known  that,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
with  you  for  a  hundred  pounds." 

M  And  I,  sir,"  said  Metcalf,  "  would  not  have 
lost  my  way  for  a  thousand." 

His  services  on  this  occasion  were  rewarded  by 
a  present  of  two  guineas,  besides  an  entertainment 
at  the  cost  of  the  gentleman,  who  looked  upon  his 
adventure  with  Metcalf  as  the  most  extraordinary 
incident  he  had  ever  known. 

Metcalf  was  also  an  expert  swimmer.  Two  men 
being  drowned  in  the  deeps  of  the  river  Nedd,  he 
was  employed  to  seek  for  their  bodies,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  one  of  them. 

A  friend  of  his,  named  Barker,  having  one  day 
carried  two  packs  of  yarn  to  wash  at  a  river,  they 
were  swept  away  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  carried  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
which  stands  on  a  rock.  A  little  below  the  spot 
there  was  a  piece  of  still  water,  supposed  to  be 
about  twenty-one  feet  in  depth  ;  as  soon  as  the 
yarn  came  to  this  place,  it  sank.  Metcalf  pro- 
mised his  friend  to  recover  the  yarn,  but  the  latter 
smiled  at  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 
He,  however,  procured  a  long  cart  rope,  fixed  a 
hook  at  one  end,  and  leaving  the  other  to  be  held  by 
some  persons  on  the  high  bridge,  he  descended,  and 
by  degrees  recovered  the  whole  of  the  lost  property. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Solid  Lenses. — The  most  powerful  solid  lens 
ever  constructed  was  the  work  of  —  Parker,  an 
ingenious  London  mechanician.  It  was  made  of 
Hint  glass,  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  three  and 
one-fourth  inches  thick  at  the  centre,  its  focal  dis- 
tance six  feet  eight  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
liurning  focus  one  inch,  and  its  weight  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds.  The  rays  refracted  by 
tliH  lens  were  received  on  a  second,  the  diameter 
of  which  in  the  frame  was  thirteen  inches,  and  it- 
focal  length  twenty-nine  inches.  The  diameter  of 
ihe  focus  of  the  combined  lenses  was  half  an  inch  ; 
consequently,  by  the  addition  of  the  second  lens, 
t lie  burning  power  was  increased  four  times.  With 
this  lens  some  of  the  most  refractory  substances 
were  fused  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  exam- 
Die,  ten  "rains  of  common  slate  in  two  seconds;  ten 
grains  of  cast  iron  in  three  seconds;  ten  grains  of 
lava  in  seven  seconds;  ten  grains  of  jasper  in  twen- 
ty-five seconds,  kc.  When  a  lens  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  properly  constructed,  and  all  the  rays  fall 
within  the  focus,  the  heating  power  of  the  solar  raw 
is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  to  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  focus. 


Selected. 

THE  LENT  JEWELS. 
In  schools  of  wisdom  all  the  day  was  speut; 
His  steps  at  eve  the  Rabbi  homeward  beut, 
With  homeward  thoughts  which  dwelt  upon  the  wife 
And  two  fair  children  who  consoled  his  life, 
She,  meeting  at  the  threshold,  led  him  in, 
And  witli  these  words  preventing,  did  begin ; — 
"Ever  rejoicing  at  your  wished  return, 
Yet  am  I  most  so  now;  for  since  this  morn 
I  have  been  much  perplexed  and  sorely  tried 
Upon  one  point,  which  you  shall  now  decide. 
Some  years  ago,  a  friend  into  my  care, 
Some  jewels  gave — rich,  precious  gems  they  were, 
But,  having  given  them  in  charge,  this  friend 
Did  afterward  nor  come  for  them,  nor  send, 
But  left  them  in  my  keeping  for  so  long, 
That  now  it  almost  seems  to  me  a  wrong, 
That  he  should  suddenly  arrive  to-day, 
To  take  those  jewels  which  he  left,  away. 
What  think  you  ?    Shall  I  freely  yield  them  back, 
And  with  no  murmuring? — so  henceforth  to  lack 
Those  gems  myself,  which  I  had  learned  to  see 
Almost  as  mine  forever, — mine  in  fee." 

"What  question  can  be  here?    Your  own  true  heart 
Must  needs  advise  you  of  the  only  part: 
That  may  be  claimed  again,  which  was  but  lent, 
And  should  be  yielded  with  no  discontent, 
Nor  surely  can  we  find  herein  a  wrong, 
That  it  was  left  us  to  enjoy  it  long." 

:t  Good  is  the  word,"  she  answered  ;  "  May  we  now 
And  evermore  that  it  is  good  allow." 
And,  rising,  to  an  inner  chamber  led, 
And  there  she  showed  him  stretched  upon  one  bed, 
Two  children  pale;  and  he  the  jewels  knew, 
Which  God  had  lent  him,  and  resumed  anew. 

R.  C.  French. 


Little  Things. — No.  5. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 
LITTLE  SINS. 

Sloth  and  love  of  ease  are  too  often  looked  upon 
as  little  sins,  and  indulged  in  and  excused  accord- 
ingly; but  besides  that,  they  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  self-denial  inculcated  in  Scripture, 
how  seldom  do  they  stop  short,  satisfied  with  small 
indulgences !  If  we  begin  by  consulting  our  love 
of  ease,  our  dislike  to  trouble,  our  slothful  desires 
in  trifles,  what  security  have  we  that  we  shall  not 
end  in  that  self-indulgence,  which  is  regardless  of 
aught  but  its  own  comfort  and  gratification;  which 
will  not  be  denied,  and  is  insatiable  in  its  demands; 
and  which,  when  indulged,  makes  a  woman  more 
useless,  in  mind  and  body,  than  almost  any  other 
of  our  so-called  little  sins.  Bodily  and  mental  in- 
dolence do  not  always  go  together,  but  both  must 
be  guarded  against ;  and  perhaps  the  temptation 
to  the  latter  is  stronger  in  women  than  the  former. 
How  few  women  feci  it  a  sin  to  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  their  minds.  Any  book  or  subject  that 
requires  the  exertion  of  thought,  is  set  aside,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  troubled  with  it ;  and  this 
mental  indolence,  this  dislike  of  mental  exertion, 
increases  and  craves  indulgence,  quite  as  much  as 
j  bodily  indolence  does,  till  at  last  the  mind  will  sub- 
[mit  to  no  coutrol  but  that  of  amusement  and  ex- 
citement, or  sinks  into  rusty,  useless  apathy.  I 
have  seen  a  plan  recommended  as  a  check  upon 
I  what  may  be  called  busy  idleness,  w  hich  might 
bring  some  to  consider  whether  they  might  not 
make  a  better  use  of  their  time,  than  frittering  it 
'away  in  trifling  occupations,  and  perpetual  visiting 
i  or  sauntering.  It  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record  even 
for  one  week  of  all  that  has  been  done,  summini; 
up  the  hours  thus  spent,  and  honestly  and  seri- 
ously seeing  what  has  been  the  result  to  ourselves 
and  others.  *  *  *  * 

Then  there  are  the  tribe  of  faults  that  come 
under  the  head  of  thoughtlessness ;  daily  and 
hourly  the  source  of  little  neglects,  little  debts,  little 
unkind nesses,  which  we  never  see  in  their  own 


true  character,  simply  because  we  never  think  about 
them  at  all.  They  are,  however,  all  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  love,  and  as  such,  are  little  sins  to 
be  watched  and  striven  against.  If  we  would  but 
remember  that  all  thoughtlessness  of  others  is  sel- 
fishness ;  if  we  could  but  feel  it  as  a  reproach,  not 
a  palliative,  to  have  to  say,  "  I  never  thought  of 
it,"  surely  we  should  strive  to  think,  to  remember 
little  services  at  the  right  time ;  to  avoid  the 
thoughtless  word  or  jest  that  may  pain  another; 
to  put  ourselves  to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  go 
ing  out  of  our  way  to  pay  a  visit;  and  to  be  punc- 
tual and  prompt  in  paying  small  debts.  Careless- 
ness in  expenditure,  and  idle  waste,  are  as  fre- 
quently caused  by  thoughtlessness  as  by  wilful  ex 
travagance,  but  the  result  is  the  same;  and  who 
that  has  ever  seen  the  distress  and  discomfort! 
arising  from  not  thinking  on  these  subjects,  will 
deny  the  duty  of  steadily  guarding  against  sins  of 
thoughtlessness  at  their  commencement.  To  be 
inconsiderate  of  others  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
a  most  unamiable  trait,  but  I  fear  it  is  one  of  which 
all  thoughtless  persons  are  more  or  less  guilty ; 
and  unless  watched  against  in  the  young,  it  will 
be  apt  to  end  in  the  more  determined  form  of  self- 
seeking,  and  neglect  of  others  altogether. 

Can  I  class  bad  temper  among  little  sins  ? 
think  not ;  but  why  is  it,  then,  that,  go  almost 
where  we  may,  we  meet  with  little  manifestations 
of  this  hydra,  which  seem  to  be  yielded  to  without 
shame,  and  excused  as  of  little  consequence  ?  It 
is  true  that,  except  in  childhood,  we  rarely  meet 
with  violent  fits  of  passion,  or  determined  attacks 
of  the  sulks ;  for  even  when  religious  principle  does 
not  suppress  such  sinful  displays  of  temper,  shame, 
and  a  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others  would  pre 
vent  indulgence  in  such  degrading  and  absurd 
manifestations  of  displeasure.  But  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  letting  others  feel  that  we  are  out  of 
humour,  and  of  indulging  and  betraying  temper, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of,  and  to  class 
among  our  little  sins,  if  indeed  we  class  them 
among  sins  at  all.  One  frequent  excuse  is,  that 
our  manner  is  bad  ;  but  is  our  manner  bad  when 
we  are  in  a  good  humour?  Does  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  at  these  times  cause  an  alteration  in  the 
said  bad  manner  to  gentleness  and  courtesy?  If 
it  is  a  bad  manner,  surely  that  is  under  our  own 
control,  and  may  be  more  easily  amended  than  the 
deeper-seated  evil  from  which  in  reality  it  springs  1 
We  would  not  judge  harshly  those,  who,  from  ill 
health,  or  worrying  and  anxious  care,  are  betrayed 
into  irritability,  though  those  who  are  thus  situated, 
ouiiht  to  toatch  and  strive  against  yielding  to  it. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of  bearing 
with  the  tempers  and  caprices  of  others,  and  ol 
making  allowances  for  them,  is  not  the  question  at 
I  present;  my  wish  is  rather  to  warn  and  arouse 
[those  who  are  hardly  conscious,  it  may  be,  of  how 
'annoying  their  little  indulgences  of  temper  are  to 
jothers. 

Who  does  not  know  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
■ease  in  others, — the  cold  averted  look,  the  mouo- 
|  syllabic  dry  reply,  the  utter  want  of  interest  showr 
in  what  you' are  saying  or  doing?  Or,  worse  stillJ 
'the  short  snappish  voice  and  manner,  the  sullen 
'gloom,  the  determination  not  to  smile  or  be  pleased 
the  air  of  being  a  martyr,  or  of  having  suffered 
jsome  deep  affliction,  the  talking  at  but  not  to  the 
offender,  the  quiet  .sneer,  the  affected  wonder  a 
something  you  or  your  friends  have  done,  the  mocl> 
humility,  the  desire  to  be  neglected?  Who  ha; 
not  seen,  grieved  over,  or  smiled  at,  such  manifes- 
tations of  the  evil  spirit  in  another,  yet  perhaps 
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gone  and  done  likewise  ? 


One  reason  why  bad  temper  is  not  felt  to  be  sin 
|ful,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  frequently  disguised  undc: 
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.some  other  name,  and  excused  to  our  own  hearts 
,as  only  a  weakness.  *  *  How  often  do  we 
plead  hurt  jeeli?igsJ  or  that  we  are  too  sensitive, 
are  often  misunderstood,  or  that  we  only  wished  to 
waken  others  to  a  sense  of  how  ill  they  behaved 
,o  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  page  24C.) 

Of  the  long-wooled  sheep,  the  Leicester  takes 
precedence  of  all  others.    This  race  of  sheep  owes 
nueh  of  its  excellence  to  the  sagacity  and  skill  of 
he  celebrated  breeder  both  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
Mr.  Bakewell.    It  was  his  aim,  by  careful  selec- 
ion,  to  combine,  if  possible,  fineness  of  bone, 
)eauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  tendency  of  dis- 
position to  fatten,  with  weight  of  carcass,  and  a 
;ood  yield  of  wool.    In  all  these  respects,  it  is 
urprising  what  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  ac- 
omplish  ;  and  for  roundness  and  finish  of  form, 
atness  and  width  of  back,  shortness  of  neck,  lul- 
ess  of  breast,  width  behind,  and  depth  of  fat  upon 
e  ribs,  the  best  samples  of  them  are  most  re- 
larkable.    The  success  of  Mr.  Bakewell  in  breed- 
ag  his  sheep,  and  raising  them  to  a  high  degree 
f  perfection,  is  perhaps  in  no  way  more  strongly 
viuced  than  in  the  fact  that  he  let  his  first  ram 
or  the  season,  in  1760,  for  seventeen  shillings  and 
x-pence,  and  in  1789,  he  let  one  ram  for  one 
ousand  guineas,  and  he  cleared  more  than  six 
jousand  guineas,  or  more  than  thirty  thousand 
oilars,  the  same  year,  by  the  letting  of  others. 
The  Lincolnshire,  the  Cotswold,  the  Dorsetshire, 
;  Gloucestershire,  the  Oxfordshire  sheep,  are 
rge,  coarse- wooled,  and  coarse-boned  sheep,  which 
lve  their  partisans  in  particular  districts,  and  are 
uch  crossed  and  intermixed  with  others,  but  have 
3t  attained  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  im- 
oved,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  extensively 
)pular  race.    Their  yield  of  wool  is  large,,  ave- 
ging  six  or  seven  pounds  to  a  fleece,  and  in  some 
stances  more,  and  of  variable  price,  dependent, 
course,  on  the  demand  in  the  market  for  coarse 
'rics.    Some  of  these  sheep,  the  Lincolnshire  in 
rticular,  attain  an  enormous  size.    Instances  are 
t  extremely  rare  where  they  have  weighed,  when 
essed,  seventy  pounds  per  quarter.    And  there 
one  well-authenticated  case,  of  one  of  this  breed, 
ughtered  in  1836,  the  weight  of  the  quarters 
ing  three  hundred  and  four  pounds,  and  which 
ighed,  when  alive,  434  lbs.    The  first  time  this 
eep  was  sheared  the  fleece  weighed  sixteen  pounds, 
d  twelve  pounds  the  second  time.    The  Dorset- 
ire  sheep  have  the  peculiarity  of  producing  lambs 
•ce  in  the  year.    A  sheep  which  will  give  two 
i)D3  in  the  year  for  the  market,  and  her  own 
ece,  is  a  profitable  animal  most  surely. 
The  South  Downs  are  an  admirable  race  of 
p.    Their  average  yield  of  wool  is  about  four ! 
five  pounds,  of  a  short  staple,  and  of  a  tolera- ' 
/  fine,  and  extremely  useful  quality.    Though ' 
y  have  a  great  disposition  to  fatten  easily,  and  ' 
ue  to  a  good  weight,  such  as  twenty  pounds  per 
;irter,  and  often  exceeding  that,  yet  their  fat  and 
n  are  well  mixed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  one 
Jthe  other  in  the  same  animal  such  as  is  desired. 
'  ley  have  dark  faces,  short  legs,  and  stand  ex- 
Wmely  well  on  the  legs ;  are  broad  in  the  chest, 
Wind  in  the  barrel,  most  compactly  and  strongly 
"  'I  It;  with  flat  backs,  and  broad  and  square  be- 
'  1  d ;  quiet  and  good-tempered  ;  much  more  hardy 
n  the  Leicc.-ters,  though  in  this  respect  inferior 
the  Cheviot  and  Highland  .sheep;  capabl.-  of 
3g  driven,  without  injury,  two,  three,  or  more 
03  a  day,  and  used  often  for  treading  the  new 


sown  wheat  where  the  soil  is  thin ;  and  doing  the 
most  ample  credit  to  any  care  or  kindness  bestowed 
upon  them.  Their  wool  is  much  inferior  in  fine- 
ness to  that  of  the  Saxony  or  Merino ;  but  for 
quality  and  amount  of  wool,  for  size  and  weight, 
tor  quality  of  flesh,  and  for  general  hardiness,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  superior  race  of  animals. 

Jonas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Cambridgeshire,  has  been 
a  breeder  and  a  keeper  of  the  South  Down  sheep 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  flock  by  a  selection  from  some  of 
the  best  flocks  in  the  kingdom.  Since  he  began 
his  improvements,  he  has  never  made  a  cross  with 
any  other  breed  ;  and  no  other  individual  has  ever 
carried  off  more  prizes  at  the  various  agricultural 
and  cattle  shows,  where  the  premiums  are  always 
assigned  by  judges  who  are  understood  to  be  en- 
tirely disinterested,  and. without  any  knowledge  of 
the  parties  to  whom  the  animals  belong.  The 
average  of  wool  upon  his  sheep  of  different  ages, 
varying  in  number  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  each  season,  is  about  eight  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Colman  says  the  character  of  Mr.  Webb's 
sheep  is  above  all  praise  ;  and  he  expresses  a  de- 
sire that  this  breed  be  extensively  diffused  in  the 
United  States.  As  mutton,  they  are  pre-eminent, 
combining  with  extraordinary  fatness  a  fair  pro- 
proportion  of  lean  meat,  and  in  taste,  deemed 
equal  to  the  Highland  sheep.  We,  as  a  people, 
have  yet  to  acquire  a  taste  for  mutton.  In  this 
respect,  we  differ  altogether  from  the  English,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  about  the  roast  beef 
of  England,  mutton  seems  everywhere  to  be  a  pre- 
ferred dish.  The  immense  quantities  of  poultry, 
likewise,  which  are  brought  to  our  markets,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  other  meats ;  yet  our  markets 
especially  in  large  cities,  are  likely  to  furnish  a 
steady  demand  and  an  increasing  one  for  mutton  ; 
and  wherever  they  can  be  reached,  it  is  believed 
that  no  breed  of  sheep  are  so  likely  to  meet  and 
constantly  stimulate  that  demand,  as  the  beautiful 
mutton  of  the  South  Down  sheep. 

The  Cheviot  and  Black-Eaced  sheep  of  Scotland 
have  peculiarities  which  entitle  them  to  a  brief 
notice.  Both  kinds  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
good  shape,  weighing,  when  dressed,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  to  a  quarter,  and  sometimes 
more.  Their  wool,  especially  that  of  the  Black- 
Faced,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  They  are 
thrifty,  and  their  mutton  is  of  the  best  quality, 
commanding  a  high  price  from  its  resemblance  in 
taste  to  venison,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  epi- 
cureans. They  are  both  well  adapted  to  the  cold 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  country  they  in- 
habit. 

Lanarkshire  is  the  great  nursery,  so  far  as  Scot- 
land is  concerned,  of  the  black-faced  horned  sheep, 
and  they  extend  their  range  throughout  the  Gram- 
pian hilis  and  their  offsets,  from  their  mos;  southern 
to  their  most  northern  limits.  In  Lanarkshire  the 
standing  stock  of  these  sheep  has  been  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  are  breeding  ewes,  the  wether 
lambs  being  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  mountain 
districts.  The  males  and  sometimes  the  females  of 
these  sheep  have  large  horns;  the  horns  of  the 
former  are  spirally  twisted.  They  feed  on  the 
loftiest  mountains,  up  to  the  verge.  One  shepherd 
has  usually  about  five  hundred  of  them  under  his 
care. 

(To  te  continued.) 


who  hate  the  light.  The  conscience  being  seared, 
there  is  a  returning  to  teachers  without;  for  the 
carnal  will  have  its  vain  invented  forms ;  but  the 
Spirit's  form  stands  in  the  power ;  prove  yourselves 
where  ye  are.  G.  F. 


Upon 
"Friend' 


this 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Gather  the  Children!" 
deeply  interesting  subject,  in  the 


Friends,  if  ye  love  the  light,  and  walk  in  it,  ye 
love  Chri.-t,  and  loill  all  walk  in  unity  together. 
If  ye  hate  the  light,  ye  hate  Christ.  Here  is  your 
teacher,  who  love  it;  here  is  your  condemnation, 


of  last  week,  was  inserted  some  very 
impressive  remarks  of  that  eminent  minister  in  our 
religious  Society,  Samuel  Fothergill ;  continuously 
he  said,  "  I  am  of  opinion  respecting  many  of  our 
youth,  that  if  they  had  been  properly  instructed, 
and  carefully  watched  over,  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  beauty  of  holiness  shining  in  the  example 
of  their  parents,  they  would  not  have  gone  out  so 
widely  as  they  have.  Oh  !  you  parents  of  both 
sexes,  an  important  trust  is  reposed  in  you ;  exam- 
ple your  children  in  the  practice  of  piety;  example 
speaks  louder,  much  louder  than  precept ;  its  in- 
fluence is  far  more  extensive.  And  while  on  the 
one  hand  you  are  excited  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
your  duty  towards  them  by  the  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  reward,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  power- 
ful ties  of  natural  affection,  the  warm  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  of  those  you  love,  should  stir 
up  to  diligence  in  the  work  and  service  appointed 
you." 

"  (  Gather  the  children.'  If  after  your  attentive 
care  has  been  employed  for  their  preservation  ;  if 
after  by  the  forcible  voice  of  example  you  have 
called  them  to  the  perfecting  of  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God,  they  will  go  on,  they  will  turn  aside  into 
the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
they  must  stand  by  their  own  choice;  you  have 
redeemed  your  souls,  and  will  be  found  in  your 
lots  at  the  end  of  time,  a  glorious  crown  awaits 
you,  you  will  close  your  eyes,  and  open  them  to 
the  boundless  fruition  of  unmixed  joy  in  a  happy 
eternity." 

"  We  do  sometimes  with  sorrow  observe  the  un- 
wearied labours  of  a  parent's  love,  bestowed  with- 
out the  desired  effect ;  it  is  mournful  to  see  chil- 
dren pierce  with  bitterness  and  anxiety  the  breast 
that  has  been  their  support  in  their  infantile  years; 
filling  that  eye  with  sorrow,  which  has  dropped 
over  them  the  tear  of  maternal  fondness ;  it  is  a 
cruel  thing  for  a  child  to  mingle  gall  and  worm- 
wood, in  the  cup  of  a  parent  descending  to  the 
grave  ;  let  us  be  assured  that  their  portion  of  gall 
and  wormwood  will  be  doubly  increased  thereby 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  just  retribution  !    But,  on 
beloved  youth!  I  earnestly  desire  that  you  may 
never  thus  widely  deviate  frem  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude ;  it  is  on  you  the  hope  of  the  present  age 
must  shortly  devolve ;  may  you  wisely  choose  an 
early  submission  to  the  holy  discipline  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  that  you  may  come  up  as  an  army  for 
God.    Consider  the  uncertainty  of  your  stay  here; 
consider  the  important  business  of  life ;  and  let 
the  love  of  every  unprofitable  delight  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  glory,  honour,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life.    We  are  daily  instructed 
by  the  eloquent  language  of  mortality;  death  in- 
vades all  ranks,  snatches  those  of  all  ages  from  the 
busy  stage  of  life ;  she  that  was  yesterday  sur- 
rounded with  nuptial  joys,  must  to-morrow  be  con- 
fined within  the  cold  enclosure  of  the  silent  grave. 
'  Let  the  bridegroom  go  forth  of  bis  chamber,  and 
the  bride  out  of  her  closet;'  let  the  young,  the 
joyous,  those  that  are  in  the  bloom  of  life,  leave 
every  thing  that  tends  to  retard  their  progress  to- 
wards the  city  of  the  Saint's  solemnity ;  let  them 
relinquish  their  most  exalted  satisfactions  rather 
than  neglect  to  lay  hold  on  the  joys  of  God's  sal- 
vation, which  are  unutterably  more  desirable  than 
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all  the  sin-pleasing  gratifications  that  this  world 
can  bestow." 

These  remarks  were  part  of  "  The  Heads  of  a 
Discourse  that  was  delivered  by  8.  Fothcrgill  at 
Horsleydown  Meeting,  upon  the  close  of  a  visit  to 
Friends'  families  in  that  quarter,  the  19th  of 
Eleventh  mo.  1769 — mostly  taken  down  in  cha- 
racters by  a  member"  of  another  religious  Society 
— and  present  a  forcible  appeal  to  all  having  over- 
sight of  them,  that  we  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  for  ability  to  unite  in  right  efforts  "  for  gath- 
ering the  children." 

Fourth  mo.  17th,  1858. 


A  Word  iu  Season. 

In  Shropshire,  England,  some  years  ago,  a  num- 
ber of  acquaintances  and  friends  had  assembled  to 
spend  a  social  evening  together.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  they  resolved  to  have  a  dance,  and 
prevailed  on  Michael  Onions,  at  whose  house  they 
were,  to  go  out  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  procure 
a  fiddler  for  them.  On  his  way  he  met  a  stranger 
who,  having  missed  his  road,  requested  Michael  to 
direct  him  to  Madeley.  Michael  readily  consented 
to  do  this,  and  walked  about  half  a  mile  with  him 
for  this  purpose.  The  stranger  ascertained  the 
errand  on  which  Onions  was  going,  and  began  to 
talk  with  him  about  his  soul,  showing  him  the  un- 
suitableness  of  such  follies  to  a  dying  man ;  his 
need  of  salvation,  and  a  personal  interest  in  Christ; 
and  his  awful  danger  as  an  unsaved  sinner.  When 
the  stranger  left  Michael,  the  conversation  had  so 
impressed  hiin,  that  he  dared  not  proceed  on  his 
errand,  but  returned  to  his  home.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  his  friends  inquired, 

"  Have  you  brought  the  fiddler?" 

He  answered,  "  No." 

"  Is  he  not  at  home  ?" 

"  Have  you  been  at  Brosely  ?" 

"  No." 

M  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  you  look  ill,  and  are 
all  in  a  tremble  I" 

Michael  then  told  them  that  he  had  met  some- 
body, but  whether  man  or  angel  he  could  not  tell ; 
he  never  before  heard  such  a  man.  He  repeated 
what  had  been  said  to  him  on  spiritual  subjects, 
and  added,  "I  dare  not  go  to  Brosely — I  would 
not  for  the  world." 

The  party  was  broken  up.  The  next  First-day, 
Michael  and  some  of  his  friends  attended  Madeley 
church,  and  there,  in  John  Fletcher,  the  new  vicar, 
he  recognized  the  stranger  who  had  conversed  with 
him.  The  impression  wrought  on  Michael  was 
hi -ting  in  its  character,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  led  to  his  conversion.  He  became 
;i  z-alou<,  dovoted  and  useful  christian.  "  A  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is !" 


The  following  scrap  is  copied  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  (icorgt:  Dillwyn's  : — 

Tin'  Karl  of  (!iicsterficld  said  to  Edmund  Gur- 
ncy  (I  think  at  Bath) — "  The  devil  has  got  among 
you  (junkers — you  have  lived  to  convince  the 
world  that  your  principles  are  right,  and  now  you 
are  quitting  them  yoursehi  -  E.  G. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1858. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
sittings  on  Second-day  morning,  and  is  still  in  ses- 
sion when  our  paper  is  going  to  press :  it  is  pro- 
bable it  will  conclude  on  the  afternoon  of  Filth- 
day.    The  interesting  concerns  that  have  claimed 


its  deliberation  and  action,  have  thus  far  been  dis- 
posed of  to  general  satisfaction. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  3d  inst. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  was  being  taken  on 
board  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  very  rapidly,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  about  the 
10th  of  next  month.  The  paddle  steamer  Gorgan  has 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  Agamemnon.  Some  deep 
sea  experiments  will  be  made  before  again  attempting 
the  submersion  of  the  cable.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
steamer  Leviathan  is  for  sale  in  its  unfinished  state.  The 
Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company  have  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  provisions  of  Lord  Derby's  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  in  connection  with  the  bill  previously  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  cotton  mill  of  Lewis 
&  Edward  Williams,  at  Manchester,  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  £100,000,  and  throwing  five 
hundred  hands  out  of  employment.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £105,000.  Consols,  96f. 
Five  millions  of  the  India  loan  had  been  taken  at  an 
average  of  98.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the 
week  reached  50,000  bales,  with  but  little  change  in 
prices.    Breadstuffs  continued  very  dull. 

Telegnphic  advices  from  Bombay  to  Third  mo.  9th, 
had  been  received.  General  Campbell  was  before  Luck- 
now,  and  had  nearly  60,000  troops.  The  city  was  to  be 
attacked  about  the  10th.  Several  battles  had  occurred, 
in  each  of  which  the  rebels  had  been  defeated.  The 
trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  still  pending,  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  having 
been  erroneous.  Some  disturbances  were  reported  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country.  The  Punjaub  was  per- 
fectly quiet. 

There  is  nothing  later  from  China.  The  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Mississippi  was  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Minnesota 
was  in  Canton  river.  Martial  law  had  been  proclaimed 
at  Canton.  Since  taking  possession,  the  English  have 
found  that  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  celebrated 
city  had  been  greatly  over-rated.  They  have  discovered 
that  it  is  situated  on  an  island. 

A  reduction  of  the  French  army  was  contemplated, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  The  municipality  of 
Paris  was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  public  improve- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  government  will  contribute  sixty 
millions  toward  the  fund.  The  relations  between  France 
and  Switzerland  continued  unsatisfactory.  The  accounts 
of  trade  received  from  the  departments,  were  unfavour- 
able, and  the  shipping  interests  were  suffering  severely. 
The  weather  continued  favourable  for  the  crops.  Cabi- 
net Councils  were  being  held  daily  at  the  Tuileries,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Emperor,  to  consider  the  prevailing 
depression,  and  a  doubtful  report  was  current  that  an 
approach  to  free  trade  was  to  be  made  forthwith. 

The  statement  that  the  Spanish  government  had  pre- 
sented a  project  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the 
Spanish  territory,  is  not  confirmed,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  unfounded.  It  appeared  as  a  telegraphic  despatch 
in  Le  Nord  of  Brussels.  New  measures  for  the  public 
safety  were  being  organised  at  Madrid. 

It  was  said  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  rejected  the 
demand  of  France  for  the  authorizing  of  a  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — The  Pacific  Railroad 
bill  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  with  but 
little  prospect  of  agreeing  upon  any  practicable  plan. 
The  House  of  Representatives  having  voted  to  adhere  to 
its  amendment  of  the  Kansas  bill,  the  Senate  requested 
a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  subject.  On  motion  of 
bmglish,  of  Indiana,  the  House  agreed,  by  a  tic  vote,  (the 
Speaker  voting  iu  the  affirmative,)  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  and  three  members  of  each  House 
were  accordingly  appointed.  The  joint  committee,  hav- 
ing had  several  previous  interviews,  met  again  on  the 
19th  inst.,  when  several  propositions  were  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  committee,  none  of  which  proved 
acceptable  to  the  House  committee.  English  stated  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  he  would  submit 
a  new  bill.  The  nature  of  his  proposition  has  not  trans- 
pired, but  is  supposed  to  be  the  Crittenden  substitute  a 
little  modified. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Canah. — A  bill  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  a  sale  of  the 
State  Canals  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

California. —  The  Inst  arrival  at  New  York  from  As- 
pinWaU,  brought  California  dates  to  the  22d  ult.,  and 
SI, 352, 912  in  gold.  The  news  is  of  little  interest.  There 
hud  been  further  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Archy, 


the  alleged  slave  of  one  Stovall,  who  had  been  surrer 
dered  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  some  weeks  befon 
The  negro  was  brought  before  Judge  Freelon  on  habec 
corpus,  and  on  hearing  was  set  at  liberty;  but  before  h 
left  the  court-room,  he  was  re-arrested  by  the  Unite  | 
States  Marshal,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  issued  under  the  fii| 
gitive  slave  law.    The  case  had  not  been  finally  decidet  H 
Wm.  H.  Parker  had  recovered  a  verdict  of  $2000  againtl; 
Com.  Wm.  Meriam,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  IndependenciH  I  ( 
for  false  imprisonment.    Parker  was  confined  a  Ion ! 
time  in  irons  on  board  the  ship.    Great  numbers  <fl|; 
cattle  were  drowned  on  the  Upper  Sacramento  river,  by 
high  water,  succeeding  heavy  rains. 

Oregon. — The  dates  from  Oregon  are  to  Third  monttlj 
11th.    Lieut.  Allen,  reported  to  have  perished  in  tbfl 
snow,  between  Simco  and  Walla  Walla,  had  arrived  (■ 
Portland.    He  was  abandoned  by  all  his  party,  but  oii'il 
with  whom  he  made  the  journey  through  in  safety.  Tb!| 
present  population  of  Oregon  is  estimated  as  follows 
White  inhabitants,  75,000;  Chinese,  5000;  coloureil; 
people,  300  ;  total,  80,300.    Number  of  voters,  aboiJ 
15,000. 

Ontonagon,  is  the  name  which  is  proposed  for  a  ne'fl 
State  to  be  erected  out  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Tbjl , 
southern  boundary  will  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mencfl 
minee  river,  near  its  mouth,  on  Green  Bay,  westwardlB' 
till  it  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  anB1 
adding  it  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  ne'S* 
State  would  contain  about  40,000  square  miles.  TlM- 
present  population  is  said  to  be  70,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  test  week,  460. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  205.    The  officiiB 
returns  of  the  City  Commissioners  show  an  aggrega'Si 
of  106,979  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  city. 

Exploration  of  the  Colorado. — A  letter  from  Lieut.  Ive 
dated  Second  mo.  10th,  states  that  he  had  ascende 
above  the  Neshova  village  on  the  Colorado  river  of  tl 
West,  and  had  not  been  molested  by  the  Indians,  wb 
had  heretofore  been  troublesome.  The  surveys  wei 
progressing  rapidly. 

An  African  Newspaper. — A  newspaper  is  now  printc 
at  the  Kurumar  Missionary  Station,  South  Africa,  in  tl 
Bechuana  language.  "It  is  issued  monthly,'1  says  tl 
Cape  Town  Advertiser,  "  is  got  up  and  printed  at  tl 
Mission  press  at  the  Station,  in  the  first  style  of  typi 
graphic  art." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  D.  Peel 
ham,  R.  Hoag,  J.  Carpenter,  S.  Collins,  John  Hopkin 
$2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from  Benj.  Gilbert.  Pa.,  for  S.  McGre> 
$5.75,  to  26,  vol.  31  :  from  Jeremiah  Rogers  and  Wt 
Blackburn,  Pa.,  per  W.  "Worrel,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  fro 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  for  N.  Cook,  Jol 
W.  Smith,  N.  P.  Hall,  Lewis  Taber,  Talitha  Ann  Wha 
ton,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  James  Steer,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  3: 
from  J.  Cockill,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Joseph  W.  Hibb 
Pa.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  and  $1,  for  H.  of  Industry. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Scho 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Art) 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  1851 
at  4  o'clock.  Cuaules  Ellis,  Sec  n  . 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  at  Guernsey,  Guernsi 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Third  mo.  last,  David  Wic: 
krsham,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  Rebecca  I 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Holloway,  of  the  form 
place. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  1 3th  of  Fourth  month,  1858,  ag*  I 
seventy-six  years,  Mercy,  wife  of  Joseph  Cresson,  of  tl  i 
city;  a  member  of  the' Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Philadelphia.    Having  early  chosen  the  better  part.  |  , 
became  her  chief  concern  to  be  found  sitting  at  the  ft  I 
of  her  divine  Master,  that  thus  she  might  hear  the  gr| 
cious  words  which  proceeded  from  His  mouth — hen  J 
her  ornament  was  conspicuously  that  of  a  meek  Bill 
quiet  spirit.  During  the  lingering  illness  which  preced 
her  death,  she  uttered  many  expressions,  evidencing  tlirB 
her  raiud  continued  staid  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages — a  if  JE; 
that  He  who  had  been  her  morning  light,  and  her  cro\|I 
of  rejoicing  in  the  meridian  of  her  day  sustained  her  JH 
his  loving-kindness  to  the  end,  and  we  reverently  hH 
believe  that  "an  entrance  has  been  abundantly  adnrB 
nistered  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  H  I 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  ' 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Blackburn  Farmer. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century  there  resided 
the  village  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  a  farm- 
of  small  means,  but  of  good  natural  capacity,  of 
reflective  habit,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  per- 
cent perseverance  rarely  found  in  his  walk  of 
He  tilled  a  few  acres  of  land,  the  produce  of 
<iich  sufficed  to  support  his  family,  whom  he  ac- 
tstomed  to  fare  humbly  and  labour  hard.   As  for 
hnself,  he  cared  not  how  much  he  worked,  nor  to 
lat  employment  he  turned  his  hand.  Anything 
at  promised  a  remuneration  for  his  industry,  he 
)uld  attempt;  if  it  prospered,  and  he  obtained 
proposed  remuneration,  it  was  well ;  and  if  it 
lied,  and  he  got  no  remuneration,  still  he  extract- 
experience  out  of  it,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
6ter  on  a  new  experiment  with  a  better  chance  of 
ccess.    This  patience  and  good-humoured  self- 
ssession,  under  all  circumstances,  was  inherent 
the  man,  and  it  proved  in  the  end  a  most  valu- 
le  quality,  as  we  shall  see.    He  was  naturally 
j  ;iad  of  experiment ;  and  in  the  long  evenings  of 
r  inter,  when  farming  operations  were  unavoidably 
•expended,  was  accustomed  to  exercise  his  ingenuity, 
•<  which  he  possessed  a  more  than  average  share, 
ii  mechanical  contrivances,  either  for  diminishing 
:  -d'tour,  or  for  rendering  its  operations  more  satis- 

■  (fetory  and  complete. 

'At  that  period,  all  Lancashire  and  the  manu- 
J^turing  districts  of  the  north  were  more  or  less 
edited  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  manufactures, 
Mich  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  others 
*lid  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  that  promised 
t  make  this  country  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
vrld.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  farmer 
timed  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
•  Ijing  struck  with  the  clumsy  tediousness  of  the 
•jpcess  by  which  the  cotton  wool  was  brought  into 
»tate  fit  for  spinning,  he  set  about  contriving  a 

■  acker  and  more  satisfactory  method  of  doing  the 
i-surk.  Before  long  he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of 
'-  *aj:ylinder,  instead  of  the  common  hand-cards  then 

li|use;  and  in  the  end  produced  machines  of  sim- 
,'JU  construction,  by  which  the  work  of  carding 
l;iW9  not  only  performed  more  effectually,  but  at  a 
c  d.ch  more  expeditious  rate.  The  success  of  his 
:  eleavours  in  this  direction  was  so  decided,  that 
j  rj  now  found  it  his  policy  to  relinquish  his  farm, 
8 1  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  new  employment 
Vich  he  had  thus  created  for  himself. 


period  were  far  different  in  appearance  from  those 
with  which  the  last  three  generations  have  been 
familiar :  they  were,  in  fact,  only  cotton  cloths, 
either  indifferently  white,  or  dyed  in  such  homely 
colours  as  the  dyers  of  the  time  could  impart  to 
them.  Though  useful  for  a  variety  of  domestic 
purposes  and  for  under-garments,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing them  the  materials  of  personal  adornment  and 
elegant  attire  seems  as  yet  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  no  one.  But  now  the  Blackburn  farmer  con- 
ceived that  idea,  and,  inspirited  by  his  success  in 
the  wool-carding  department,  resolved  to  carry  it 
out  with  all  the  energy  at  his  command. 

To  talking  he  was  not  much  given,  and  to  boast- 
ing not  at  all,  and  on  this  occasion  especially  he 
shrewdly  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  Procuring  a 
stout  block  of  wood,  ten  inches  long  by  five  inches 
wide,  and  some  two  inches  thick,  he  drew  with  a 
pencil,  on  the  smooth  side  of  it,  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  a  parsley-leaf  gathered  from  his  gar- 
den. He  then  set  to  work,  with  pen-knife  and 
small  chisels,  and  such  other  tools  as  he  could  pur- 
chase, and  with  his  own  hands  cut  away  all  those 
parts  of  the  wood  not  covered  by  the  drawing, 
leaving  the  spray  of  parsley  standing  in  relief ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  made  a  wood-engraving  of  the 
leaf,  differing  in  no  other  respect  from  the  wood- 
engravings  of  the  artist  of  to-day,  but  in  the  rough 
coarseness  of  the  work,  unavoidable  in  a  first  at- 
tempt. In  the  back  of  the  block  he  fixed  a  handle, 
and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  it  he  inserted  a 
little  pin  of  stout  wire.  His  next  step  was  to  mix 
a  lively  green  colour,  well  ground  up  with  alum,  to 
a  consistency  fit  for  printing.  The  colour  was  con- 
tained in  a  tub,  and  upon  its  surface  lay  a  thick 
woolen  cloth,  which  of  course  became  thoroughly 


Laying 


stretching 


saturated  with  the  colouring  matter 
blanket  on  a  stout  kitchen  table,  and 
the  white  calico  cloth  on  the  top  of  that,  the  in- 
genious farmer  applied  his  wooden  block  to  the 
saturated  woolen  cloth,  dabbing  it  repeatedly,  un- 
til it  had  taken  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  colour. 
He  then  laid  the  block  squarely  on  the  stretched 
cloth,  and  gave  it  a  smart  blow  on  the  back  with 
a  mallet,  thus  printing  the  impression  of  the  parsley- 
leaf.  The  four  little  pins,  fixed  at  the  corners  of 
the  block,  served  to  guide  him  in  applying  it 
squarely  at  each  consecutive  impression ;  and  thus 
he  worked  away,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cloth  was  covered  with  the  parsley-leaves,  and  he 
had  produced  the  first  piece  of  printed  cotton  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

The  parsley-leaf  pattern  succeeded  so  well,  that 
he  soon  found  himself  called  on  for  others  of  va- 
rious designs,  which  also  he  made  with  his  own 
hands,  thus  keeping  his  secret  to  himself,  and 
shutting  out  rivals  in  the  trade  which  his  own  in- 
genuity had  created.  And  now  the  demand  for  his 
novel  wares  grew  so  urgent,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce them  fast  enough  for  his  customers.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  had  impressed  the  services  of 
his  whole  family — his  sons  aiding  in  the  printing, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  working  early  and  late 
in  ironing  out  of  the  printed  cloths  after  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  dry.  This  ironing  process  took  a 
great  deal  of  time ;  and  though  the  women  bent 


meet  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  thus  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  that  poured  in  was  continually 
delayed. 

To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the  farmer  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  contrive  a  machine  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  fiat-irons.  Remembering  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  derived  from  the  use  of  a  cylinder 
in  carding  the  cotton-wool,  he  turned  again  to  the 
cylinder  to  effect  his  present  purpose.  He  instruct- 
ed a  carpenter  to  make  a  large  oblong  frame,  with 
a  smooth  bed  of  solid  planking,  supported  on  upright 
posts,  and  with  a  raised  rail  or  ledge  on  either  side. 
Running  from  side  to  side  he  placed  a  roller,  with 
a  handle  to  turn  it,  and  round  the  roller  he  wound 
a  rope  spirally.  Each  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  a  strong  oblong  box,  as  large  as  the  bed  of  the 
frame ;  and  the  box  being  filled  with  bricks  and 
paving-stones,  was  heavy  enough  to  impart  a  pow- 
erful pressure.  Instead  of  ironing  his  pieces  of 
printed  cloth,  the  farmer  now  wound  them  carefully 
round  small  wooden  rollers,  which  he  placed  in  the 
smooth  bed  beneath  the  box  of  stones,  drew  that 
backwards  and  forwards  over  them,  by  means  of 
the  handle  affixed  to  the  cylinder,  which  had  the 
rope  coiled  round  it,  and  so,  without  the  use  of  the 
hot  flat-irons,  gave  the  desiderated  finish  to  his 
work.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  first  mangle 
came  into  the  world. 

This  machine  answered  its  purpose  admirably, 
and,  by  releasing  the  wife  and  daughters  from  the 
ironing-table,  increased  by  so  much  the  producing 
power  of  the  family.  The  farmer  worked  on  now 
with  redoubled  diligence ;  the  more  cottons  he 
printed,  the  more  people  wanted  them  ;  and  as  he 
had  taken  especial  care  that  no  man  should  be- 
come master  of  his  mystery,  he  retained  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands.  As  years  flowed  on,  wealth 
poured  in,  and  the  small  farmer  of  the  village  be- 
came the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  manufacturing  houses  in  the  country. 
He  took  his  eldest  son  into  partnership,  aud  apply- 
ing his  capital  to  the  production  of  machinery  to 


Fhc  cotton  fabrics  which  wen.  produced  at  this  |  over  the  flat-irons  early  and  late,  they  could  not 


facilitate  cotton  printing,  was  enabled  to  transfer 
his  patterns  from  blocks  to  cylinders,  and  thus  to 
print,  in  a  few  minutes  only,  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
it  would  have  taken  a  week  to  complete  under  the 
old  process  with  the  mallet  and  blocks. 

The  farmer's  son  became  a  man  of  vast  wealth 
and  influence.  It  was  but  a  trifle  to  him,  when 
the  burden  of  war  weighed  heavily  upon  his  coun- 
try, and  the  national  emergencies  were  most  op- 
pressively felt,  to  raise  and  equip,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  present  them  to  the  government. 
This  he  did ;  and  the  government,  in  return  for 
his  generous  patriotism,  made  him  a  baronet. 

The  patriotic  baronet  had  a  son,  who,  though 
inheriting  the  thorough  working  faculty  and  per- 
sistent perseverance  of  the  family,  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  manufacturing  business,  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  family  wealth.  The  grandson  of  the 
Blackburn  farmer  was  placed  under  skilful  in- 
structors, and  in  due  time  sent  to  college,  where 
he  set  a  noble  example  of  subordination  and  dili- 
gence, displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  aud 
won  distinguishing  honours.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  seat  iu  Parliament,  where  he  served  his 
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country  for  a  period  exceeding  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  and  served  it,  too,  with  a  fide- 
lity, proof  not  only  against  the  seductive  influence 
of  party,  but  against  his  personal  interests,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  cherished  friendships  of  a  whole 
life.  He  obtained,  and  for  a  long  period  enjoyed, 
the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  possible  for  a  sove- 
reign to  confer  upon  a  subject.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  working  steadily  for  the 
emancipation  of  industry,  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor  man's  lot,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  poor 
man's  loaf,  In  this  cause  he  signally  triumphed, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  by  what  seemed 
the  sudden  stroke  of  accident,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  and  a  fame  dear  to  Britain  and  ho 
noured  throughout  the  world. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  name  of  the 
small  Blackburn  farmer,  of  the  wealthy  and  pa- 
triotic baronet,  and  of  the  champion  of  free  trade, 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
carved  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Bobert 
Peel. 


Little  Things.— No.  6. 

(Concluded  from  page  2C3.) 
LITTLE  SINS. 

Akin  to  this  (our  own  irritable  temper)  is  lia- 
bility to  take  offence,  touchiness,  a  quickness  to 
fancy  slights,  and  to  magnify  small,  and  often  un- 
intentional slights,  into  great  offences.  Wisely  did 
a  father  counsel  his  daughters  to  "  avoid  giving 
offence,  but  still  more  carefully  to  guard  against 
taking  offence."  The  worst  of  all  these  little  ex- 
hibitions of  temper,  is,  that  we  too  often  indulge 
in  them  only  towards  those  we  love,  only  at  home, 
and  to  our  own  family.  The  presence  of  a  stran- 
ger enables  us  to  repress  them,  or  rouses  us  up  to 
cast  them  aside ;  for  we  are  rarely  petulant,  snap- 
pish, gloomy,  sullen  or  discontented,  except  in  the 
home  circle.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Is 
it  not  most  ungrateful  to  Him  "  who  maketh  the 
solitary  to  dwell  in  families,"  thus  to  poison  our 
own  and  others'  enjoyment  of  such  a  blessing  as 
the  bond  of  family  ties  are  when  employed  for  His 
glory?  "Be  courteous,"  is  a  Scripture  command, 
and  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  our  daily  home-life, 

much  as  to  strangers  and  acquaintances.  In 
some  oases,  perhaps,  it  is  more  the  manner  that  is 
in  fault,  than  the  temper;  but  if  a  bad  manner 
rouses  and  irritates  others,  and  is  thereby  an  occa- 
sion of  sin,  ought  we  not  sedulously  to  guard 
against  it?  How  few,  for  instance,  are  not  pro- 
voked to  resistance  by  a  dictatorial  manner,  a  lay- 
ing down  the  law  as  if  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  our  opinion  or  judgment;  or  fretted  by  a 
sharp  manner  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance,  as  if  the 
person  speaking  were  personally  injured ;  or 
■keeked  and  chilled  by  the  gruff  and  ungracious 
manner  in  which  some  little  service  has  been  re- 
ceived, even  when  the  recipient  was  gratified  by 
the  kindness. 

Many,  indeed,  and  various  arc  the  defects  of 
manner  ;  and  in  too  many  cases  wc  shall  find,  if 
we  trace  them  honestly  to  their  source,  that  they 
spring  from  our  selfish  disregard  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  would  be  cheeked  and  improved,  were 
we  more  "  kindly  affec  tioned  one  to  another." 

The  habit  of  viewing  everything  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  is  one  of  the  fnuiily  failings  that  I  would 
warn  against.    It  too  often  leads  to  an  unainiable 

desire  to  detect  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  faults! are  in  danger  of  finding  that  "he  that  is  uutaith- 
of  others,  and  it  almost  always  destroys  the  finerlful  in  little,  is  unfaithful  also  in  much."  Did  we 
feelings  of  admiration  for  what  is  beautiful,  and  keep  a  list  of  our  small  resolutions,  and  at  the  end 
the  tender  and  more  loveable  qualities  of  putting  of  a  month  mark  how  many  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  best  construction  upon  the  actions  of  others. 1  how  many  needlessly  procrastinated,  and  how  many 
A  critical,  censorious,  fault-finding  woman  is  a  [more  remained  unfu  Gllod,  it  may  be,- forgotten,  J 


most  unamiable  being;  and  let  us  not  conceal  the 
true  odiousness  of  such  propensities  in  ourselves, 
under  the  guise  of  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In 
many  families,  however,  where  both  love  and  good 
temper  prevail,  there  is  what  may  be  called  an  irk- 
some, rather  than  a  sinful,  mode  of  carping  and 
contradicting  one  another.  No  harm  may  be 
meant,  and  no  offence  taken;  but  what  can  be 
more  irksome  than  to  hear  two  sisters,  for  instance, 
continually  setting  each  other  right  upon  trifling 
points,  and  differing  from  each  other's  opinions, 
for  no  apparent  reason  but  the  habit  of  contradic- 
tion ;  and  such  a  habit  does  it  become,  that  one 
may  sometimes  see  persons  who  have  acquired  it, 
contradict  their  own  statements  just  made,  the 
moment  any  one  advances  the  same  opinion.  It 
is  generally  on  such  trifles  that  this  bad  habit  ex- 
ercises itself,  that  it  may  seem  needless  to  advert 
to  it ;  but  it  is  often  a  family  fault,  and  should  be 
watched  against;  for  it  is  an  annoyance,  though 
but  a  petty  one,  never  to  be  able  to  open  your  lips 
without  being  harassed  by  contradictions.  If  you 
narrate  an  incident,  every  small  item  is  corrected, 
if  you  hazard  an  opinion,  it  is  wondered  at  or  con- 
tradicted ;  if  you  assert  a  fact,  it  is  doubted  and 
questioned,  till  you  at  length  keep  silence  in  des- 
pair. *  *  *  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  Little 
Wilfulnesses  too  often  indulged  in,  which  generally 
proceeds  from  a  selfish  desire  to  have  one's  own 
way,  cost  what  it  may  to  others.  Those  who  are 
most  liable  to  indulge  wilfulness  themselves,  are 
generally  those  who  wish  to  impose  their  own  way 
on  others  ;  and  anything  more  annoying,  more  un- 
lovely, than  this  petty  tyranny,  exists  not.  *  * 
All  wilful  people  are  not  dictatorial ;  but  there 
is  in 'some  a  silent  determination  to  take  their  own 
way,  and  to  cause  others  to  give  up  theirs,  to  please 
them.  Watch  and  pray  against  this  spirit,  it  is 
opposed  to  christian  love  and  kindness. 

The  next  little  sin  I  would  refer  to  is  "  slighting 
and  breaking  resolutions."  These  resolutions  may 
be  made  on  small  and  trifling  matters ;  the  thing 
resolved  on  may  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  is 
not  the  habit  a  fatal  one  to  our  moral  welfare  ? 
and,  alas !  too  often  so  to  our  eternal  peace. 
"  Vow,  and  forget  not  to  pay  thy  vow,"  is  a  solemn 
warning  on  this  point ;  and  we  may  well  feel  over- 
whelmed with  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  we 
recollect  the  many  solemn  resolutions  and  vows  we 
have  slighted  and  broken.  Weak  as  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  more  important  points,  we  are 
more  apt  to  seek  strength  from  on  high  to  enable 
us  to  be  faithful  to  our  God  ;  but  do  we  feel  suffi- 
ciently that  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  be 
faithful  in  small  resolutions?  It  would  go  far  to 
help  as  to  acquire  resolution  of  character,  and  to 
strengthen  us  against  self-indulgence,  were  we 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  our  resolutions,  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  indolence,  carelessness,  iud ifferenee 
and  love  of  case.  Observe,  I  say,  faithfully,  not 
obstinately,  for  the  sin  I  am  speaking  of  has  refer- 
ence only  to  good  resolutions,  not  to  matters  that 
may  concern  others,  or  our  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience merely,  and  where  resolution  to  carry  out 
an  intention  becomes  obstinacy  and  self-will.  We 
do  not  consider  that  this  breaking  of  little  resolves 
is  a  sin,  and  therefore  excuse  ourselves  by  plead- 
ing forgctfulness,  that  it  matters  but  little,  that  we 
cannot  be  always  on  the  watch,  &c;  all  true,  but 
sad  proofs  of  our  unfaithful  spirit,  by  every  such 
indulgence  of  which  we  harden  our  hearts,  and 


surely  we  should  be  humbled  and  aroused  to  str  ji 
against  this  foe  by  every  means  in  our  power,  i  i 
on  account  of  the  items  done  or  left  undone,  1 1 
on  account  of  the  danger  to  our  own  souls  by  » 
dulging  it.  Much  of  this  unfaithfulness  in  kno  i 
duty  arises  from  our  want  of  earnestness.  We  a 
not  really  care  much  about  what  we  thus  negh  . 

And  there  is  another  sin  also  arising  out  of  I H 
lukewarm  spirit,  that  I  would  warn  my  read  a 
against.    It  is  laughing  at  sin,  either  in  oursel  * 
or  others;  putting  off  with  a  joke  what  should  fa 
deeply  felt;  treating  as  light,  and  sometimes  ■ 
amusing,  what  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  what | 
our  more  serious  moments,  we  feel  to  be  caus(| 
deep  humbling  and  sorrow.    Oh,  surely,  this  is 
a  little  sin  !    It  cannot  be  so  to  make  light  of  t If 
abominable  thing  which  He  hates,  who  is  of  pnB 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.    Then  let  us  gu  ■ 
against  it  in  its  smaller  manifestions,  as  well  a| 
its  more  daring  form.    "  Be  ye  not  mockers,  1 
your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  may  be  applied! 
those  who,  either  from  a  desire  not  to  be  founcj 
the  opposition,  or  from  the  ill-natured  habit™ 
finding  amusement  in  the  faults  of  others,  mal 
jest  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  failii 
turn  into  ridicule  what  they  should  silently  gri 
over,  and  thus  harden  their  hearts  against 
loving  endeavours  to  set  them  right,  and  aga 
all  tenderness  of  conscience  as  to  their  own  i 
and  many  short-comings.    "  Fools  make  a  m 
at  sin,"  and  surely  they  only;  and  if  we  feel 
clined  to  shield  ourselves  under  the  excuse  th« 
is  only  at  little  sins  that  we  laugh,  let  us  renj 
ber, — 

"  'Twas  but  a  little  sin  this  morn  that  entered  in 
And  lo,  at  eventide  the  world  is  drowned." 


A  Remarkable  Scene  in  Russia — The  Abolition 
Serfdom. 

A  banquet  took  place  at  Moscow  on  the  9t 
First  mo.,  in  honour  of  the  proposed  emancipa 
of  the  serfs.  One  hundred  and  eighty  persons  v 
present,  and  the  first  toast  was  the  "  Health  of 
Emperor."  This  elicited  a  speech  from  M.  Pau 
which  we  subjoin  : 

"  Gentlemen:  A  new  spirit  animates  us;  a 
era  has  commenced.    Heaven  has  allowed  u 
live  long  enough  to  witness  the  second  regenera 
ofBussia.    Gentlemen,  we  may  congratulate' 
selves,  for  this  movement  is  one  of  great  imp 
ance.    We  breathe  more  like  christians,  our  he 
beat  more  nobly,  and  tee  may  look  at  the  ligl 
heaven  with  a  clearer  eye.    We  have  met  to 
to  express  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  ft 
holy  and  praiseworthy  work,  and  uc  meet  v 
any  nervousness  to  mar  our  rejoicing.     Yes,  I 
tlemen,  I  repeat  it — a  new  spirit  animates  uj 
new  era  has  commenced.    One  of  our  social  1 
ditious  is  on  the  eve  of  a  change.    If  wc  cons 
it  in  a  past  light,  we  may  perhaps  admit  thsfl 
was  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  allowef 
be  as  it  was,  from  the  want  of  a  better  aduiiofcl 
tive  organization,  and  of  the  concentration  in  j 
hands  of  the  government  of  the  means  which 
since  given  so  great  a  development  to  the  pow<M 
llussia.    But  what  was  momentarily  gaincim 
the  State  was  lost  to  mankind.    The  advanlB 
cost  an  enormous  price.    Order  without,  anwM 
within,  and  the  condition  of  the  indivia'iutfU 
its  shadmo  over  society  at  large. 

"  The  Emperor  has  struck  at  the  roots  of  ■ 
evil,     lite  glory  and.  prosjxrity  of  B.ussia  cai*L 
rr.s/  upon  institutions  hosed  on  injustice  and Jit-l 
hood.    No !  these  blessings  are  henceforth  t> m 
found   in  the  path  thrown  open  by  bin*  vm 
name  Bussia  pronounces  with  respect  and  pi 61 
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bi The  Emperor  has  ceded  this  great  reform,  which 
me  might  have  accomplished  by  his  own  powerful 
I'tftvill,  by  asking  the  nobles  to  take  the  initiative. 
ftLet  us,  then,  hail  this  noble  idea,  inspired  by  the 
ic  ;ole  wish  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  with  that 
f  mlightened  heartiness  which  may  now  be  expected 
ilf  rom  Russia.  Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that 
llhe  path  traced  by  history  is  an  avenue  of  roses, 

10  without  thorns.  This  would  be  sheer  ignorance. 
ti.Vhen  anew,  a  more  moral  christian  state  of  things 

11  3  about  to  be  established,  the  obstacles  that  will 

i  iave  to  be  encountered  must  not  be  taken  into  con- 
st ideration,  except  with  the  hope  that  the  torrent  of 
1  he  new  life  will  sweep  them  away.  Tlie  change 
is  n  the  economical  condition  of  our  national  czist- 
H  nee  will  arouse  our  individual  energies,  the  want 
^M' which  is  one  of  our  greatest  evils.  Let  us  wish, 
n  hen,  gentlemen,  from  our  innermost  heart,  a  long 
«fe  to  him  who  has  marshalled  his  faithful  Russia 
\fa  the  conquest  of  truth  and  justice.  Let  us  hope 
4  lat  this  great  idea  will  comprise  the  generous 
ik  jntiments  of  the  man  and  the  christian." 

ii  Several  other  eminent  persons  delivered  ad- 
;arcsses,  and  the  sentiments  expressed,  generally. 

ere  liberal  and  enlightened. 


against  such  formal  tokens  of  respect ;  therefore, 
when  I  am  buried,  before  the  company  leaves 
the  grave,  inform  them  what  my  will  is,  and  desire 
their  help  to  take  the  grave-stone  from  my  father's 
grave,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  yard,  that  it  may 
be  brought  home,  and  lay  one  in  one  hearth, 
and  the  other  in  the  other  hearth  of  this  new 
house,  and  they  will  be  of  real  service  there ;  (he 
had  built  a  new  brick-house,  and  the  hearth  not 
fully  laid  ;)  which  she  promised  him  to  observe,  and 
told  me  she  had  complied  therewith.  He  remained 
sensible  to  near  the  last,  and  departed  in  a  quiet, 
resigned  state  of  mind." 

How  weak  are  the  arguments  of  such  who  make 
profession  with  us,  and  plead  for  those  grand  marks 
of  memorial,  or  other  tokens  of  distinction,  set  up 
at  or  on  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relations 
and  how  soon  would  they  subside,  did  they  bu 
live  so  near  the  pure  truth,  as  to  feel  the  mind 
thereof,  as  I  fully  believe  this  our  friend  did 
knowing  that  the  name  of  the  righteous  will  not 
perish,  but  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  be- 
cause their  portion  is  life  for  evermore. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

When  John  Churchman  and  John  Browning 
ere  travelling  in  Talbot  county,  Md.,  an  elderly 
an  asked  them,  if  they  saw  some  posts  standing, 
hinting  to  them,  and  added,  the  first  meeting 
''eorge  Fox  had  on  this  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
*as  held  in  a  tobacco-house  there,  which  was  then 
w;  the  posts  that  were  standing,  were  made  of 
•abut.    At  which  J.  B.  rode  to  them,  and  sat  on 
s  horse  very  still  and  quiet ;  then  returning  again 
th  more  speed  than  he  went,  J.  C.  asking  him 
mt  he  saw  among  those  old  posts,  he  answered, 
[  would  not  have  missed  of  what  I  saw  for  five 
unds  ;  for  I  saw  the  root  and  grounds  of  idola- 
'.    Before  I  went,  I  thought  perhaps  I  might 
ve  felt  some  secret  virtue  in  the  place  where 
2orge  Fox  had  stood  and  preached,  whom  I  be- 
ve  to  be  a  good  man  ;  but  whilst  I  stood  there, 
as  secretly  informed,  that  if  George  Fox  was  a 
od  man,  he  was  in  heaven,  and  not  there,  and 
tue  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  dead  things, 
ether  posts,  earth,  or  curious  pictures,  but  by  the 
arer  of  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  living  vir- 
i?"    A  lesson  which,  if  rightly  learned,  would 
!an  from  the  worship  of  images,  and  adoration 
reliques.    The  winter  after,  John  Churchman 
ng  out  on  a  religious  visit  with  two  Friends  in 
.ryland,  attended  Sassafras  meeting,  of  which 
an  Browning  was  a  member,  but  had  then  been 
jeased  about  a  month.    He  [J.  C]  called  to  see 
widow  and  children,  and  she  gave  him  in  sub- 
nce  the  following  account  of  J.  B. : — "  My  bus- 
id  was  not  long  sick,  but  said  he  believed  he 
uld  not  recover,  and  charged  me  to  endeavour 
t  his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  way  of 

ith,  which  Friends  profess ;  and  if  they  incline  I  to  Delagoa  Bay,  are  thousands  on  thousands  of 
have  trades,  to  put  them  apprentice  to  real  acres,  which  probably,  in  future  years,  will  be  co- 
ends,  not  barely  nominal  one3,  (which  she  said  vered  with  the  "  rustling  cane." 
was  willing  to  do,  though  she  had  never  yet      The  first  quality  of  sugar  is  worth  on  sale  about 
ed  to  Friends,)  and  desired  she  would  not  trust  37.50  per  cwt.    The  price  will  keep  up  till  a  sup- 
own  judgment,  and  named  some  Friends  with  ply  is  made  for  the  home  market  and  for  the  inte- 
rn -be  should  advise  in  choosing  masters.   Then  rior  countries  of  the  "Orange  River  Free  State" 
,  when  I  am  dead,  bury  me  by  my  father  and  (and  the  "  Trans- Vaal  Republic."    Till  the  cultiva- 
her,  in  the  grave-yard  belonging  to  our  family;  tion  of  sugar  was  commenced  in  Natal,  our  supply 
thou  knowest  that  I  put  a  large  grave-stone  was  obtained  from  Mauritius.    An  inferior  quality 
ny  father's  grave,  and  there  is  one  ready  for  jsold  for  §8.50  per  cwt.    Great  credit  is  due  to  a 
mother's  grave,  which  I  did  not  put  there, 'few  gentlemen,  who,  almost  without  capital,  by 
ause  I  began  to  think  they  were  more  for '  their  own  industry  and  perseverance,  have  deve- 
odeur  than  service.    I  sent  for  them  from! loped  the  sugar  interest  to  its  present  prosperous 
*  dand,  (not  at  the  request  of  my  father,)  they  .and  hopeful  condition. 

k  mine,  and   now  I  have   a  full  testimony'    A  company  has  just  been  formed  in  the  Cape, 


Productions  of  Nata 
Of  the  agricultural  productions  of  Natal,  South 
Africa,  sugar  is  by  far  the  most  important.    It  is 
yet  less  than  three  years  since  its  cultivation  was 
commenced  in  good  earnest,  but  the  results  have 

and  are  do- 
ing more  than  anything  else  to  attract  capital  and 
emigrants  from  Europe.  The  cane  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  is  of  excellent  quality  and  luxuriant 
growth.  At  twelve  months  old  it  yields  eight  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  at  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  having  attained  its  full  growth,  from 
ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  per  cent.  Reaumur.  This 
exceeds  by  two  degrees  the  strength  of  cane  juice 
in  Java.  One  planter  this  last  season  made  sixty 
tons  of  excellent  sugar  from  thirty  acres  of  cane, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  molasses.  He  sold  this 
so  as  to  realize  upwards  of  £2,000,  or  $1 0,000, 
for  one  year's  crop  from  so  small  a  plantation 
The  labour  of  cultivating  was  mostly  performed  by 
Kafirs,  who  work  for  about  two  dollars  per  month, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  planter  and  his 
son.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  were  employed,  mak- 
ing the  outlay  for  labour  about  $500,  or  one- 
twentieth  the  value  of  the  sugar  made.  Other 
planters  have  done  equally  well.  On  the  "  Isi 
pingo  Flats,"  about  eight  miles  from  the  port,  are 
now  in  operation,  during  the  season  for  crushing 
canes,  seven  sugar  manufactories.  Six  years  ago 
not  a  foot  of  the  land  was  cultivated,  or  had  been, 
so  far  as  is  known,  for  ages.  Nortb  of  Durban, 
the  seaport  town,  are  numerous  plantations,  some 
of  which  have  200  acres  under  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  land  which  is  arable  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  coast,  and  north  of  31  dcg.  south  latitude,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ;  and  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  stretching  away 


with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this 
colony.  The  farm  selected  by  the  company  is  on 
the  Umzinto  River,  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Port 
Natal.  Several  other  large  companies  are  formed 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  also  in  England,  for  a 
similar  object.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  small  a 
country  as  Natal  can  produce  sugar  enough  to 
sensibly  affect  the  price  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  it  already  produces  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  a  large  number  of  the  communities  of 
Boers  in  the  interior. 

Hitherto  the  labour  has  been  mostly  performed 
by  Zulu  natives,  who  work  under  popular  over- 
seers. Some  planters,  having  got  a  bad  name  as 
masters,  find  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers, 
while  others,  whose  treatment  of  them  is  different, 
can  always  get  more  than  they  want.  The  natives 
are  often  capricious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Sometimes  a  man  who  treats  them  designedly  with 
great  liberality  and  kindness,  for  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  kuowledge  of  their  peculiarities,  be- 
comes-undeservedly  unpopular  among  them.  A 
single  act  of  injustice,  or  an  outbreak  of  passion, 
not  unfrequently  causes  a  man  to  become  known 
as  a  "  hard  master" — (umuntu  onolalca) — among 
all  the  tribes. 

Arrow-root  is  another  staple  of  this  district, 
which  is  being  largely  cultivated.  Last  year  some 
forty  or  fifty  tons  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
port.  It  has  not  realized  so  good  a  price  in  Eng- 
land as  it  would,  were  there  good  machinery  for  its 
manufacture,  and  more  skill  and  patience  brought 
to  it.  It  can  be  raised  profitably  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  as  fine  and  as  good  as  the  best  Bermuda 
which  is  quoted  in  New  York  papers  at  fifty  cents 
per  pound.  The  abundance  of  running  and  pure 
water  everywhere  to  be  found  affords  excellent 
facilities  for  its  perfect  manufacture. 

Cotton  grows  well  and  yields  abundantly,  but 
there  has  not  yet  much  attention  been  given  to  its 
culture.  The  local  government  is  encouraging  its 
growth,  and  several  this  year  are  preparing  to 
plant  it. 

There  are  several  flourishing  coffee  ]}lantations 
commenced,  which  promise  exceedingly  well.  Cof- 
fee which  has  been  grown  here,  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  yields  abundantly.  In  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish 
well.  Wheat  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  there  are  several  flour-mills  in  operation.  All 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits  flourish  on  the  coast,  while 
those  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone  are  produced 
abundantly  one  hundred  miles  inland,  where  the 
land  is  elevated  some  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
rich  quality,  and  is  being  cultivated  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinetown,  about  a  dozen 
miles  inland. 

The  Sesamum,  or  benc-plant,  is  being  cultivated 
for  its  oil.    The  natives  have  long  known  and  used 
This  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  ne- 
groes from  the  western  part  of  this  continent. 

There  are  few  countries  so  well  able  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  lands,  and  yet  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ries of  all  climates,  as  is  the  little  district  of  Natal. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  quinces, 
strawberries,  lemons,  bananas,  oranges,  custard- 
apples,  pine-apples,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, sugar-cane,  arrow-root,  sago,  rice,  etc.,  etc., 
all  grow  to  perfection  in  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
each  other.  The  highlands  may  be  covered  with 
sheep  yielding  the  finest  wool,  and  the  plains  be- 
low white  with  the  "  mimic  snow  of  the  cotton- 
fields;"  and  everywhere  streams,  from  which  the 
herds  drink,  and  which  water  the  plantations  in- 
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vite  machinery  to  transmute  the  products  of  the 
flock  and  the  field  into  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  civilized  life. 

Natal  is  destined  to  hear  an  important  part  in 
the  future  history  of  Southeastern  Africa.  Pos- 
sessing the  only  harbour  along  a  coast  of  300  or 
400  miles,  through  her  must  be  entered  the  vast 
regions  beyond.  Having  within  her  own  borders 
the  elements  of  a  high  civilization,  and  being  ra- 
pidly peopled  by  Europeans,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  Christians,  and  many  of  them  mission- 
aries, NataJ  will  be  to  the  future  of  Africa  what 
New  England  has  been  to  the  United  States.  Sit- 
uated on  the  border  of  a  continent  of  heathenism, 
from  her  will  spread  forth  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  law  and  civilization,  to  the  millions  who 
are  beyond. —  The  Independent, 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Klders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  pas;e2C0.} 
ALICE  BUNTING. 

Alice  Bunting,  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting 
West  Jersey,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1G96,  was 
one  who,  through  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
was  early  intrusted  with  a  gift  in  the  ministry. 
She  was  employed  in  meetiugs  for  discipline,  and 
in  the  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  she  is 
said  to  have  been  "  very  serviceable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  several  respects." 

Iler  decease  took  place  Eighth  mo.  2Gth,  1755, 
beiug  in  her  59th  year. 

ELIZABETH  PENOCK. 

Elizabeth  Widdefield,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Widdefield,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, about  1710.  She,  early  in  life,  submitted  to 
the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  and  was  thereby 
brought  into  circumspection  and  watchful  care  over 
her  own  spirit,  and  about  the  year  1731,  she  re- 
e, lived  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
Fifth  mouth,  1732,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia recommended  her  to  the  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Elders  as  one  who  "  had  for  some  time 
appeared"  in  "public  testimony,  which  hath  been 
received  in  love." 

In  the  Second  month,  1734,  she  had  a  certificate 
granted  her  to  join  Hannah  Pent  in  a  visit  to 
Friends  on  Long  Island.  The  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Flushing,  held  Fifth  month  4th,  that  year, testifies 
she  "  lias  been  with  us  in  this  province,  and  labour- 
i  d  much  amongst  us  in  the  love  of  God  and  service 
of  Truth.  She  has  been  well  accepted,  and  we 
have  goud  unity  with  her  in  the  Truth,  llcr  con- 
versation also  has  been  innocent  and  inoffensive, 
and  we  heartily  desire  her  preservation." 

Iu  the  Sixth  mouth,  1737,  she  was  married  to 
Sumuel  lYnock,  a  valuable  Friend  from  New  Gar- 
den Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  who,  on  his 
marriage,  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued faithful  in  her  gift,  and  was  much  employed 
in  the  cxerci.-e  of  the  discipline.    She  does  not  ap 


Her  illness  was  not  of  long  continuance,  having 
been  appointed  a  representative  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  the  previous 
month. 

THOMAS  DUELL. 
Thomas  Duell  appears  to  have  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  whilst  residing  in  the  limits  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
ten  who  came  forth  in  that  meeting  about  the  time 
John  Griffith  did.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1740,  he  removed  to  Pilesgrove,  a  branch  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  West  Jersey,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death. 

His  testimony  being  "  from  the  spring  of  life, 
[was]  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends."  "His  life 
and  conversation  [were]  agreeable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  he  lived  in  love  and  unity  with  Friends,  and 
departed  this  life  at  his  own  house,  the  18th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1755." 

PHEBE  PUGH. 

Phebe  Evans,  a  religious  young  woman,  of  Ha- 
verford  Monthly  Meeting,  was  married,  in  1731,  to 
Job  Pugh,  a  valuable  Friend,  of  Gwynnedd.  Her 
husband  was  appointed  an  elder  of  Gwynnedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  year  next  succeeding  their 
marriage,  and  she,  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
In  the  language  of  her  memorial,  she  was  "  an 
honest,  sincere-hearted  friend,  diligent  in  attending 
meetings,  and  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  discipline;  being  of  an  exemplary  life  and  con- 
versation, and  meriting  our  esteem.  She  departed 
this  life  Second  month  10th,  1756." 

CEPHAS  CHILD. 


pear  to  have  travelled  much  abroad, hut  we  find  her,  filled  with  prudence  and  faithfulness.  F 
witli  Thomas  Ross  and  Sarah  Morris,  attending  |  forty  years  of  his  life,  few  persons  were 
the  JfTearlj  Meeting  mi  Weal  River,  in  1750,  and  ployed  in  the  meetings  iu  Philadelphia 


in  L752,  with  Sarah  Mania  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  memorial  concerning  her  says,  "  her  minis- 


Cephas.  Child  was  born  about  the  year  1G89. 
He  was  married  on  the  12th  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1716,  at  Middletown,  Pucks  county,  to 
Mary  Atkinson,  and  was,  it  appears,  a  member  of 
Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  Eighth 
month,  1735,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  his  resi- 
dence then  being  within  the  limits  of  Plumstead 
Particular  Meeting. 

"  He  was  a  Friend  of  good  natural  abilities,  and 
being  in  a  good  degree  sanctified  by  the  power  of 
Truth,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  be  serviceable 
in  his  day  and  time  among  Friends  in  divers 
respects."  He  died  the  23d  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1756,  aged  67  years. 

SAMUEL  POWELL. 

Samuel  Powell  was  born  in  Great  Britain,  about 
the  year  1673.  He  came  over  to  Philadelphia, 
when  quite  a  lad,  and  was  bound  an  apprentice,  to 
learn  to  be  a  carpenter.  His  memorial  states,  he 
discharged  his  duty  as  an  apprentice  with  fidelity. 
"  Being  in  a  good  measure  faithful  to  the  impres- 
sions of  Truth  in  his  own  mind,  he  soon  became  a 
useful  member  both  of  religious  and  civil  society." 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1700,  he  was  married  to 
Abigail  Wilcox,  and  iu  his  married  life,  both  as  a 
loving  husband,  and  as  a  watchful,  concerned  pa- 
rent he  was  exemplary  and  faithful.  He  was  early 
appointed  an  cider,  which  important  station  he 

or  the  last 
more  em- 
ployed in  the  meetings  iu  Philadelphia  than  Sa- 
muel Powell. 

lie  was,  says  his  memorial,  "an  elder  in  good 
(-teem,  constant  and  exemplary  in  the  attendance 


PETER  ANDREWS. 

Peter  Andrews,  the  son  of  that  eminent  minis 
ter,  Edward  Andrews,  was  born,  it  is  believed,  a 
Egg  Harbour,  in  the  year  1707.  He  came  of 
godly  stock.  His  grandfather  and  grandmothe 
Andrews,  were  both  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  wer 
also  his  two  brothers,  Jacob  and  Isaac. 

He  married  about  1730,  and  was  a  member  < 
Mount  Holly  Particular  Meeting,  a  branch  of  Bui 
lington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  he  soon  hecara 
a  valuable  labourer  in  religious  service.  In  th 
year  1742,  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  abor. 
the  same  time  as  did  his  dearly  united  friend,  Joh 
Woolman.  His  memorial  from  Burlington  say 
"  he  was  faithful  to  it,  [his  gift,]  and  therein  w£ 
made  helpful  to  many.  He  was  so  devoted  to  serv 
God,  that  when  convinced  of  anything  laid  on  hii 
as  a  duty,  he  was  fervently  engaged  to  perform  i 
as  strength  was  given  him,  though  it  was  somi 
times  greatly  in  the  cross.  He  was  careful  to  ai 
tend  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  whe 
there,  manifested  a  real  concern  to  wait  upon  Go 
for  strength  and  wisdom,  that  so  our  meeting 
might  be  truly  helpful  to  us.  He  was  usefv 
amongst  the  neighbours  where  he  lived,  his  exan 
pie  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  good  pa 
in  others,  and  to  discourage  that  which  was  wron 
"  In  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  was  much  calk 
from  his  family,  yet  his  regard  to  them  was  h 
coming  his  station,  both  as  a  husband  and  fath« 
Some,  most  conversant  with  him,  knew  he  fr 
quently  called  his  family  together,  to  wait  upc 
the  Almighty  with  them ;  and  we  believe  his  fait 
fulness  therein  was  of  considerable  service."  Tt 
was  apparent  in  the  religious  stability  manifesto 
by  his  children,  and  their  dedication  of  heart 
the  Lord's  cause.  Of  his  eldest  son  Benajah,  \ 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  first  religious  visit  performed  by  Peter  A 
drews,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  thus  d 
scribed  by  John  Woolman,  who,  after  stating  I 
concern  to  visit  Friends  on  the  sea  coast  of  Ne 
Jersey,  says,  "  On  the  8th  of  the  Eighth  mont 
in  the  year  1746,  with  the  unity  of  Friends,  ai 
in  company  with  my  beloved  friend  and  neighbor 
Peter  Andrews,  I  set  forward,  and  visited  mectin 
generally  about  Salem,  Cape  May,  Great  and  Litt 
Egg  Harbour ;  and  had  meetings  at  Barnegi  d 
Mannahockin,  and  Mane  Squan,  and  so  to 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury.  Through 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  way  was  opened,  and  t 
strength  of  Divine  love  was  sometimes  felt  in  0 
assemblies,  to  the  comfort  and  help  of  those  w 
were  rightly  concerned  before  him.  We  were  o 
twenty-two  days,  and  rode,  by  computation,  tbr 
hundred  and  forty  miles." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


try,  although  not  frequent,  was  well  accepted,  and  of  religious  meetings,  bringing  with  him  his  child- 
being  attended  with  life  ami  power,  conveyed  cdifi- 1 ren  and  apprentices;  particularly  careful  in  the 
cation  and  instruction."  "  She  wa.-  u-eful  and  well  education  of  his  family;  circumspect  in  his  con- 
qualified  for  the  maintenance  of  the  diacipline  of  |  duct  and  a  lover  of  Truth.    He  departed  this  life 


the  church,  and  died  in  unity  among*t  us,  on  the 
yth  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  1755." 


the  27th  of  Sixth  month, 
of  his  a<rc." 


175(i,  about  the  83d  year 


Chinese  Ivory  Balls. — It  has  long  puzzled  pe 
pic  how  the  curved  concentric  ivory  balls,  cut  o  HI 
within  another,  are  made  by  the  Chinese.    Itfl  % 
been  conjectured  that,  originally,  they  are  ball H 
cut  into  halves,  so  strongly  and  nicely  gummed  31 
cemented  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  dell  4le 
the  junction.    Attempts  have  been  made  by  sol  «i 
to  dissolve  the  union  by  soaking  and  boiling  a  Co 
centric  ball  in  oil,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  pis  % 
solutio'  ,  as  given  by  the  native  artists  theniselv<  to 
is  this : — A  piece  of  ivory,  made  perfectly  rout 
has  several  conical  holes  worked  into  it,  so  8 
their  several  apices  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  gl  *in 
bular  mass.    The  workman  then  commences 
detach  the  innermost  sphere  of  all,  which  is  d< 
by  inserting  a  tool  into  each  hole,  with  a  point  b<  i 
and  very  sharp — the  instrument  being  so  arran; 
as  to  cut  away  or  scrape  the  ivory  through  eaj  >jf« 
hole  at  equi-distauces  from  the  surface.    The  i  li 


kit 
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pleraent  works  away  at  the  bottom  of  each  conical 
hole  successively,  until  the  incisions  meet.  In  this 
iway,  the  innermost  ball  is  separated,  and  to  smooth, 
carve  and  ornament  it,  its  various  faces  are,  one 

i  |after  the  other,  brought  opposite  one  of  the  largest 

i  |holes.  The  other  balls,  larger  as  they  near  the 
outer  surface,  are  each  cut,  wrought  and  polished 

s  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

11:   -*  

gi  From  "  The  Leisure  Ilour." 

Blind  Mechanics. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

j     We  have  not  forgotten  that  we  proposed  to  write 
ij  ia  sketch  of  a  blind  mechanic ;  but  we  trust  that 
iour  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  we  could  not 
iwith  propriety  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  pre- 
ceding extraordinary  adventures  in  a  series  of 
i  papers  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  tho  blind, 
i  The  limitation  of  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  over 
i  other  interesting  passages  in  the  singular  career  of 
h  John  Metcalf.    We  have  not  time,  for  instance,  to 
i  tell  how  his  musical  talents  obtained  for  him,  for 
ij  many  years,  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  ; 
i  bow,  amid  all  his  wanderings,  Blind  Jack  ever 
;j  looked  to  his  own  fireside  as  the  brightest  centre 
i  of  his  earthly  bliss  :  we  cannot  stay  to  relate  his 
l  exploits  in  the  fishmongers'  line  of  business ;  nor 
j  how,  as  a  coach-proprietor,  he  set  up  a  stage-wagon 
i  setwixt  York  and  Knaresborough,  being  the  first 
J  pn  that  road,  and  which,  though  stone  blind,  he 
fcrove  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once  in  winter. 
Ee  took  an  animated  part,  as  an  assistant  to  a 
sergeant  in  the  royal  forces,  in  suppressing  the  re- 
>eilion  in  1745  ;  here  he  cut  no  small  figure,  being 
learly  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, dressed  in  blue  and  buff,  with  a  large  gold- 
aced  hat.    So  well  pleased  was  Captain  Thornton 
vith  his  appearance,  that  he  said  he  would  give  a 
liundred  guineas  for  only  one  eye  to  stick  in  the 
lead  of  his  blind  champion.    Metcalf  was  always 
n  the  field  during  the  different  engagements  ;  and 
le  was  present  also  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Julloden. 

During  his  Scotch  expedition,  he  had  become 
ncquainted  with  various  articles  manufactured  in 
that  country,  and  judging  that  he  might  dispose  of 
(orne  of  them  to  advantage  in  England,  he  furnish- 
fd  himself  with  a  variety  of  cotton  and  worsted 
;oods,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale  in  his  na- 
iive  country.    Among  a  thousand  specimens,  by  a 
particular  mode  of  marking  adopted  by  him,  he 
;ncw  what  each  cost. 
I  I  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  feature  in  Metcalf's 
:  tourse.    Hitherto  his  attention  had  been  almost 
j  rholly  directed  to  private  undertakings;  we  are 
jext,  however,  to  contemplate  him  as  engaged  in 
he  prosecution  of  works  of  public  utility  and  inte- 
est;  and  it  may  surprise  our  readers  to  be  in- 
j|  oruied  that  Blind  Jack  attained  considerable  re- 
,    citation  as  an  engineer  and  road-maker.  During 
|    Is  leisure  hours,  he  had  studied  mensuration  in  a 
,|  ray  peculiar  to  himself;  and  when  certain  of  the 

0  irth  and  length  of  any  piece  of  timber,  he  was 
^  ble  accurately  to  reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and 
jj  iches.    The  first  piece  of  road  he  made  was  about 

1  iree  miles  of  the  tract  between  Fearnsby  and 
'.  linskip,  which  he  completed  much  sooner  than 
^  ras  expected,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
"1  arveyor  and  trustees. 

1  The  building  of  a  bridge  was  not  long  after- 
j(.  rards  advertised  to  be  contracted  for,  at  Borough- 
,[t  ridge ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  for  that 
■  \  urpose  at  the  Crown  Inn.  Metcalf  attended,  with 
^  thers.  The  masons  varied  considerably  in  their 
|BI  stimates.  Ostler,  the  inspector  of  the  roads,  was 
ppointed  to  survey  the  work;  and  Metcalf  told 
'I  I  im  that  he  wished  to  undertake  it,  though  he  had 


never  done  anything  of  the  kind  before.  On  this, 
the  surveyor  mentioned  Metcalf's  proposal  to  the 
gentlemen ;  he  was  sent  for,  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  knew  about  a  bridge,  told  them  that  he 
could  readily  describe  his  plan,  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  of  writing  it  down,  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do.  "  The  span  of  the 
arch,"  he  proceeded,  "being  18  feet,  makes  the 
semi-circle  27 :  the  arch-stones  must  be  a  foot 
deep,  which,  if  multiplied  by  27,  will  be  486  :  and 
the  bases  will  be  72  feet  more.  This  for  the  arch  ; 
it  will  require  good  backing;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  proper  stones  in  the  old  Roman  wall  at 
Aldborough,  which  may  be  brought,  if  you  please 
to  give  directions  to  that  effect."  The  gentlemen 
were  surprised  at  his  readiness,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  building  the  bridge.  He  had  some  diffi- 
culty about  the  stones,  but,  having  procured  them, 
he  set  his  men  to  work,  reared  the  arch  in  one  day, 
and  finished  the  whole  in  a  very  short  period. 

Soon  after,  there  was  a  mile  and  half  of  turn- 
pike road  to  be  made  between  Knaresborough 
Bridge  and  Harrogate,  which  Metcalf  also  agreed 
for.  Going  one  day  over  a  place  covered  with 
grass,  he  told  his  men  that  he  thought  it  different 
from  the  ground  adjoining,  and  would  have  them 
try  for  stone  or  gravel.  This  they  immediately  did, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  cause- 
way, supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Romans, 
which  afforded  many  materials  suitable  for  making 
the  road.  Between  the  Forest-lane  Head  and 
Knaresborough  Bridge  there  was  a  bog,  in  a  low 
piece  of  ground ;  to  have  passed  over  this  would 
have  materially  shortened  the  distance,  but  the  sur- 
veyor thought  it  impossible  to  make  a  road  over  it. 
Metcalf,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could  rea- 
dily accomplish  it.  He  was  told  that  if  he  did  so, 
he  should  be  paid  for  the  same  length  as  if  he  had 
gone  round.  He  accordingly  set  about  it,  and 
after  laying  the  foundation,  covered  it  with  whin 
(the  thorny  broom)  and  ling  (the  northern  name 
for  heath),  and  thus  made  that  portion  of  the  road 
as  good  or  better  than  any  other.  He  received 
about  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  work,  including 
a  small  bridge  which  he  had  built  over  a  brook 
called  Stanbeck. 

Dr.  Bew,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Moyse,  the 
blind  lecturer  on  chemistry,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Metcalf;  and  we  consider  his  testimony  so 
interesting  and  valuable,  that  we  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — "  With  the  assistance  only  of  a 
long  staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  tra- 
versing the  road,  ascending  precipices,  exploring 
valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  extents, 
forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  further  his  projects 
in  the  best  manner.  The  plans  which  he  designs, 
and  the  estimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a  method 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  he  cannot  well 
convey  the  meaning  to  others.  His  abilities,  in  this 
respect,  are  nevertheless  so  great,  that  he  finds 
constant  employment.  Most  of  the  roads  over  the 
Peak  in  Derbyshire  have  been  altered  by  his  di- 
rections, particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Bux- 
ton. 

"  The  blind  projector  of  roads  could  reply  to  me, 
when  I  expressed  myself  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
of  his  discriminations,  that  '  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  matter.  You,  Sir,  can  have  re- 
course to  your  eyesight  when  you  want  to  see  or 
examine  anything;  whereas  I  have  only  my  me- 
mory to  trust  to.'  There  is  one  advantage,  how- 
ever, he  remarked,  which  he  had  over  those  pos- 
sessed of  sight :  '  The  readiness  with  which  you 
view  an  object  at  pleasure,  prevents  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  ideas  in  your  mind,  so  that  the  im- 
pressions in  general  become  quickly  obliterated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  information  I  possess,  being 


acquired  with  greater  difficulty,  is,  on  that  very 
account,  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  memory  as  to  be 
almost  indelible.'  I  afterwards  made  some  in- 
quiries respecting  a  new  road  which  he  was  mak- 
ing; and  it  was  really  astonishing  to  hear  with 
what  accuracy  he  described  the  courses  and  the 
nature  of  the  different  soils  through  which  it  was 
conducted.  Having  mentioned  to  him  a  boggy 
piece  of  ground  through  which  it  passed,  he  ob- 
served, that  '  that  was  the  only  place  he  had  any 
doubts  concerning,  and  that  he  was  apprehensive 
the  workmen  had,  contrary  to  his  direction,  been 
too  sparing  of  their  materials.'  " 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  the  details  of  all 
the  numerous  roads  and  bridges  made  by  Blind 
Jack  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire. Metcalf  laid  down  more  than  120  miles 
of  road,  and  upwards  of  £40,000  passed  through 
his  hands. 

In  1778,  Metcalf s  road-making  engagements 
were  for  a  while  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  after  thirty-nine  years 
of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  never  interrupted 
but  by  her  illness  or  his  occasional  absence.  He 
enjoyed  the  perfect  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, and  delighted  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
until  April,  1810.  On  the  27th  of  that  month, 
this  extraordinary  man  finished  his  course,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  during  eighty-seven 
of  which  he  was  in  perpetual  darkness ;  yet  the 
Almighty  had  endowed  him  with  abilities  to  under- 
take and  complete  an  amount  of  useful  work  which 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  individuals  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced  to  accomplish.  What  a  solemn 
lesson  on  the  improvement  of  our  talents  to  the 
utmost  limits,  does  the  history  of  this  blind  en- 
gineer read  to  us ! 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

By  the  foregoing  account  we  may  perceive  how 
this  Friend's  mind  was  gradually  enlightened  to 
see  the  evils  which  beset  his  path  at  different  times, 
and  prepared  to  own  the  testimonies  of  Truth  which 
Friends  have  held  from  their  rise.  He  was  early 
convinced  of  the  sin  of  card-playing;  that  it  was 
wrong  to  regard  soothsayers,  or  unrighteous  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  tell  things  to  come.  He  was 
restrained  from  formal  prayers  and  singing  at  their 
worship,  and  saw  the  emptiness  of  their  priest's 
ministry  and  his  pretension  to  the  office,  who  could 
not  pray  without  his  book,  nor  tell  his  hearers  how 
they  might  overcome  sin.  In  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  have  faith  in 
it,  as  the  source  of  power  and  guidance  in  the  work 
of  sanctification,  though  he  felt  something  that  in- 
clined his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

After  his  unsuccessful  dispute  with  Friends,  he 
says,  "  Being  come  home,  and  under  great  exercise 
what  to  do,  I  searched  the  Scriptures,  read  much, 
and  wanted  to  be  informed  concerning  many  things 
that  Friends  held.  In  this  time  they  appointed 
another  meeting  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
my  abode,  and  I  had  many  serious  thoughts  what 
to  do.  At  last  I  resolved  I  would  go  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  get  near  the  public  Friends,  and  hear 
every  word  they  said ;  and  if  I  liked  them  well,  I 
would  invite  them  to  my  house  to  discourse  with 
them  privately  about  several  things.  While  I  was 
under  this  resolution,  one  who  professed  truth  but 
had  proved  unfaithful,  coming  to  work  at  my  house, 
we  began  to  discourse  about  religion,  though  I  took 
little  notice  of  him,  because  of  his  miscarriages ; 
but  when  he  perceived  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
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priests  and  their  doctrine,  he  went  home  and 
brought  me  a  little  book  written  by  Francis  How- 
gill  ;  the  reading  of  which  satisfied  me  much,  and 
drew  me  nearer  in  mind  to  Friends.  The  meeting 
day  came,  and  many  people  flocked  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  1  was  diligent  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Truth.  Thomas  Carleton,  a  man  of  a  sweet  coun- 
tenance, spake  concerning  the  Spirit  of  truth  being 
come,  that  convinceth  the  world  of  sin,  and  that 
this,  if  taken  heed  unto,  would  lead  out  of  all  sin  ; 
of  which  words  I  was  heartily  glad  ;  for  I  said  in 
myself,  '  I  have  felt  that  from  a  child,  which  con- 
demned me  for  sin,  and  if  this  be  suflicient  to  lead 
out  of  sin,  it  is  what  I  have  long  wanted.' 

"  The  meeting  parted,  and  people  going  home- 
ward, I  went  away  serious ;  and  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  it  suddenly  came  into  my  mind  what  I  had 
been  thinking  of  the  week  before.  I  stood  still  to 
consider  what  to  do,  and  began  to  reason  that  they 
were  strangers  to  me,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  med- 
die  with  them.  I  began  to  go  homeward,  and  had 
gone  but  a  little  way,  when  I  met  a  Friend  whom 
1  knew,  who  asked  me  about  the  meeting.  Speak- 
ing of  my  satisfaction,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  Friends,  who  were  Thomas  Carleton  and  Tho- 
mas Laughorn,  would  go  home  with  me,  for  the 
thing  was  pressing  upon  my  mind.  Said  he, 
'  Shall  I  tell  them?'  I  said  he  might.  After  he 
was  gone,  I  began  to  reason,  and  was  much  afraid 
1  had  missed  my  way,  but  thought  I  would  stand 
still  and  see  what  they  would  do.  When  they 
came  near,  a  mighty  dread  seized  upon  me,  and  I 
had  much  ado  to  abstain  from  shaking  and  trein- 
bliug,  that  I  abhorred  myself.  But  when  they 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  will- 
ing they  should  go  with  me,  and  I  replied  I  was, 
my  strength  came  to  me  again ;  and  going  to  my 
house,  the  report  spread  abroad  I  was  turned 
Quaker,  and  the  Quakers  gone  to  my  house.  In 
a  few  hours,  it  being  in  the  winter,  and  the  nights 
about  the  longest,  many  neighbours  came  to  hear 
and  see,  and  the  house  being  pretty  well  filled, 
T.  C.  and  T.  L.  advised  me  to  speak  to  the  people 
to  sit  down,  and  we  would  have  a  meeting ;  I  did 
so,  and  we  had  a  meeting.  Afterwards  several  of 
us  went  to  an  upper  room,  and  having  written  some 
queries,  came  down.  When  the  Friends  perceived 
what  we  aimed  at,  Thomas  Carleton  called  for  a 
bible,  and  did  not  so  much  argue  with  us,  as  en- 
deavour to  let  us  see  what  the  Scripture  said,  put- 
ting us  gently  by,  for  we  were  much  for  arguing  ; 
we  parted  pretty  well  satisfied.  Next  morning  the 
Friends  going  to  Carlisle,  Christopher  Taylor  and 
I  went  with  thein,  and  we  asked  many  things, 
which  they  answered  to  our  satisfaction.  After 
v..  p  irted  on  our  return  home,  we  said  one  to  an- 
other, '  If  there  be  saints  on  earth,  these  men  are 
two  of  them  I' 

"  After  several  meetings  amongst  us,  and  divers 
convinced,  we  were  advised  to  keep  a  meeting  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  though  there  were  none  to 
speak  words;  so  we  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  at 
my  house  iii  the  year  1672.  Being  but  a  few,  we 
concluded  to  have  it  in  an  upper  room ;  and  when 
we  Bat  down  together,  I  may  say  I  was  hard  beset 
to  keep  my  mind  from  running  after  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  a  great  warfare  1  had  for  the  great- 
est part  of  the  meeting.  Yet,  near  the  conclusion 
t  :  '  vain  thoughts  vanished,  and  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  bring  to  my  remembrance,  liow  thai  men 
v  h/>  luui  great  j)osscssions  in  this  ivorld,  had  Uicir 


abroad  that  we  had  settled  a  meeting,  and  several 
came  and  sat  down  anions  us.  When  there  was  a 
public  Friend,  we  mostly  had  the  meeting  out  of 
doors.  In  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty,  or  upwards,  most  of  them  of 
good  repute  and  conversation ;  then  we  agreed  to 
settle  the  meetings  at  four  Friends'  houses,  and  go 
by  turns;  and  abundance  were  convinced  that 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  what  would  become  of 
us.  Persecution  began  to  arise,  because  we  could 
not  pay  tithes;  and  Gilbert  Atkinson,  who  had 
been  of  repute,  giving  way  to  immorality,  after- 
wards became  an  informer,  and  made  spoil  of 
Friends'  goods,  and  was  instrumental  to  cast 
Friends  into  prison.  Many  eyes  were  over  us, 
some  for  evil,  and  some  for  good ;  this  informer 
was  so  hot  that  nothing  would  serve  him  but  for 
Friends  to  be  wholly  ruined.  Although  he  had 
been  afraid  to  go  to  Carlisle,  lest  he  should  be  ar- 
rested for  debt,  yet  now  he  looked  upon  himself  to 
be  so  much  the  king's  servant  that  he  might  go 
anywhere ;  and  boastingly  appearing  at  the  ses- 
sions, lest  Friends  should  get  their  liberty,  he  said 
to  the  neighbours  who  were  come  on  Friends'  ac- 
count, that  it  should  be  either  his  day  or  the  Qua- 
ker's, for  ever.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the 
sheriff  called  for  him ;  he  supposed  it  had  been  to 
prosecute  Friends,  but  it  proved  that  himself  was 
arrested  on  a  judgment  for  debt,  and  was  sent  to 
prison.  After  a  while  Friends  were  released  ;  but 
he  remained  for  many  years,  and  was  much  af- 
flicted many  ways,  as  well  as  with  poverty  and 
want ;  because  of  which  Friends  often  relieved 
him,  till  he  died  at  last  in  prison."  Here  was  the 
consequence  of  losing  a  good  reputation,  and  then 
turning  a  persecutor  of  righteous  men ;  who  after- 
wards showed  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  their  reli- 
gion, in  feeding  their  enemy  and  mitigating  his 
distress. 

"  The  church  had  rest  for  a  time,  and  they  that 
stood  at  a  distance  seven  or  eight  years,  came  and 
joined  with  us.  There  were  some  who  thought 
they  might  live  so  as  to  find  acceptance  with  the 
Lord,  and  not  come  under  the  scornful  name  of 
Quaker ;  but  many  came  to  see  at  last,  that  no- 
thing would  do  short  of  confessing  Christ  Jesus 
before  men ;  and  all  things  wrought  together  for 
good  to  them  that  loved  God.  When  they  that  had 
stood  at  a  distance  for  years,  thinking  to  live  such 
a  life  that  they  might  have  been  equal  to  us,  saw 
our  innocency,  and  how  the  Lord  had  preserved 
us,  many  of  them  came  and  joined  us,  and  among 
the  rest  John  Scott,  of  Highberries,  who  had  been 
concerned  scveu  or  eight  years,  and  his  life  and 
conversation  had  so  preached  auions  his  neighbours 
that  many  were  ready  to  say,  '  If  John  Scott  can- 
not be  saved  unless  he  become  a  Quaker,  what  must 
become  of  us?'  Many  relations  and  neighbours 
followed  him,  and  became  honest  Friends,  and  he 
himself  a  pillar  in  the  church.  The  Lord's  loving 
kindness  continued  in  sending  his  servants  and 
handmaids  among  us,  building  us  up  in  the  most 
holy  faith,  and  to  the  convincing  of  others.  As 
our  love  to  t/ie  Lord  increased,  so  our  care  increased 
in  keeping  to  our  silent  meetings.  Glorious  and 
licavcnly  times  we  had,  when  no  words  were  ex- 
pressed."  They  were  under  no  necessity  to  look 
for  some  way  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  silent 
meetings,  as  some  in  the  present  day  regard  them. 
The  idea  of  reading  the  bible  in  their  religious 
mi  etings,  to  provide  a  lecturer  or  teacher  upon  the 
principles  or  precepts  of  the  christian  religion,  was 


of  life.  They  were  a  simple,  humble-hearted  pco 
pie,  made  so  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  anc 
fire ;  their  religion  was  not  in  the  head  but  in  th< 
heart ;  they  came  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 
not  by  reading,  but  by  his  inward  appearance  thi 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  making 
them  new  creatures,  and  preparing  them  to  testifj 
of  his  goodness,  and  that  he  was  the  Saviour,  frou 
their  experience  of  his  power  in  them. 


Tlie  Area  of  Utah. — It  may  be  a  matter  o' 
some  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  something  ol 
the  comparative  extent  of  that  territory  of  th< 
United  States,  whose  chief  officer  is  bidding  de> 
fiance  to  our  government.  According  to  Colton 
the  area  of  Utah  is  269,170  square  miles.  Tc 
engineers,  and  a  few  others,  this  will  give  a  just 
idea  of  its  vast  extent,  but  the  majority  of  people 
will  form  a  better  estimate  by  being  told  that  it  ii 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  New  England  States 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Or  to  com- 
pare it  with  European  countries,  it  is  equal  in  ex 
tent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Switzerland 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  with  the  islands  of  Guern 
sey,  Jersey,  Man  and  the  Ionian  Islands  added. — 
North  American. 
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Trade  of  t/ie  Interior  Lakes. — The  Chicagc 
Press  says : — "  It  is  expected  that  four  or  five  ves- 
sels will  leave  that  port  in  the  spring  direct  for  Li 
verpool.  We  hear  of  one  party  now  forwarding  80C 
barrels  to  be  shipped  from  here  to  Liverpool 
A.  T.  Spencer  &  Co.'s  steamer,  the  Lady  Elgin 
will  resume  her  trips  to  Lake  Superior  as  here 
tofore.    She  is  now  painting  and  refitting,  and  wil 
sail  for  Superior  City  early  in  April,  under  the  com' 
rnand  of  Captain  Tompkins,  of  Erie,  Pa."    Th< . 
Cleveland  Gazette  says  : — "  The  new  propeller  o:  ee 
Hanna,  Garretson  &  Co.,  to  take  the  place  of  the  J 
'  Superior'  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade,  will  b<r 
ready  for  sea  about  the  middle  of  May.    She  wiL.  . 
be  of  700  tons  burthen;  her  two  Philadelphia 
wheels  will,  no  doubt,  give  her  an  average  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour.    No  expense  is  spared  in  he; 
construction,  and  she  will  be  the  finest  propclle: 
on  the  lakes." 
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'/  /  v,  and  were  gone  ;  and  I  saw  clearly,  in  a  little ,  altogether  needless,  and  opposed  to  their  views  of 
tunc  my  day  would  pass  over.  I  was  comforted  in  the  nature  of  Divine  worship  in  the  gospel  dispen- 
my  spirit,  and  my  inward  man  renewed  in  a  sense  sation.    Their  reliance  was  upon  Christ  Jesus  the 


of  the  Lord's  nearness;  and  being  thus  encouraged, 
we  kept  to  our  silent  meetings,  and  report  went 


Minister  of  ministers,  and  they  knew  him  to  preach 
to  their  conditions  and  to  feed  them  with  the  bread 


Toads  in  Rocks. — The  late  Dean  of  Westmins- 
ter  instituted  a  scries  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  truth  of  the  numerous  stories  in  cir  fe 
culation  respecting  toads  found  alive  in  blocks  0 
stone.    Whenever  the  animals  were  enclosed  ir 
substances  which  admitted  of  no  communicatioi  *» 
with  the  air,  they  died  in  a  few  months ;  whcncvei 
there  was  a  communication,  however  slight,  witl 
the  air,  they  lived,  and  what  is  more,  increased  it 
weight,  showing  that  insects  must  have  been  ad 
mitted  through  the  porous  material.    If,  therefore 
we  suppose  a  young  toad  to  have  sought  for  she! 
ter  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  tree,  by  some  vcrj " 
narrow  aperture,  it  would  find  abundance  of  nutri  "mi 
ment  in  the  insects  which  came  there,  and  in  tin 
course  of  time  would  grow  to  a  size  which  wouk  * 
prevent  its  egress.    The  hole  may  have  been  fur  ( 
ther  blocked  up  by  clay  or  gravel,  yet  still  admit  9\ 
ting  the  air,  the  toad  would  continue  to  flourisbp1* 
Such  a  hole  would  easily  escape  the  uncritical  ob 
servation  of  workmen 

il 

Young  Minds. — Teachers  should  not  be  in  I  ' 


■I 


hurry  to  pronounce  pupils  stupid.  Slowness  1 
apprehend  is  not  always  a  proof  of  inferior  iutel 
lect.  There  is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  git  ^ 
who,  at  fifteen,  was  thought  so  incorrigibly  dul 
that  her  father  abandoned  all  hopes  of  cducatiuj 
her.     Yet  this  girl — Elizabeth  Carter — becam  N 
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.^perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  women  England 
[ever  produced 
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FIFTH  MONTH  1.  185S. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
pn  Seventh-day,  with  about  the  usual  number  in 
attendance.    The  two  women  Friends,  with  certi 
^  ficates  from  England,  and  three  Friends,  with  mi 
outes  from  New  York,  were  present.    The  business 
was  proceeded  with  as  usual,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
4  ourned  until  Fourth-day  morning,  when  it  again 
j  uet,  and  the  remaining  subjects  claiming  its  care 
prere  disposed  of. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
1 10  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  ult.,  and  was 
j  arge,  there  being  a  full  attendance  of  Friends  from 
jhe  country.    All  the  representatives  were  present, 
9ut  two.  After  reading  parts  of  the  reports  of  the  re- 
j  pective  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  assistant  clerk  was 
1  Proceeding  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  three  Friends 
_  a  attendance  from  New  York,  when  a  discussion 
pok  place  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  so  doing  until 
be  meeting  was  informed  from  which  body  they 
ame,  as  it  was  known  that  a  separation  had  taken 
lace  within  that  Yearly  Meeting  some  years  since 
^  t  was  however  concluded,  that  as  the  minutes  bad 
I  een  read  in  and  forwarded  by  the  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nsters and  Elders,  it  would  be  safe  to  pursue  the 
ourse  always  heretofore  adopted,  and  the  minutes 
ere  accordingly  read. 

The  meeting  was  informed  there  were  on  the 
ible  a  minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  held  last 
ear,  the  printed  General  Epistle  from  that  Yearly 
leeting,  and  two  other  printed  documents  from  the 

Iime  meeting,  and  also  an  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
[eeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Dublin  in  1857.  Several 
riends  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as  this  Yearly 
[eeting  had  last  year  concluded  to  suspend  all  epis- 
>lary  correspondence,  it  would  be  better  for  it  now 
I  decline  hearing  any  of  the  documents  in  the  hands 
the  clerk  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  judgment 
the  meeting  to  have  the  minute  from  London, 
pd  the  epistle  from  Dublin  read,  which  was  ac- 
prdingly  done. 
A  report  was  read  from  the  committee  appointed 
ree  or  four  years  ago  to  assist  Shrewsbury  and 
ah  way  Quarterly  MeetiDg;  and  continued  last  year 
attend  at  the  close  of  that  meeting,  and  to  the 
aion  of  its  subordinate  branches  with  Burlington 
(uarter;  in  which, they  informed,  they  had  attended 
the  service,  and  that  the  members  of  the  former 
■uarterly  Meeting  united  with  the  decision  of  the 
learly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  its  discontinuance, 
fid  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  that  these 
lire  cordially  received  under  the  care  of  Burling- 
In  Quarter.    The  report  was  approved,  and  the 
inimittee  released. 

I  The  representatives  being  desired  to  stop  at  the 
Ise  of  the  meeting  to  consider  of  and  propose  to 
|e  next  sitting  a  Friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
l;rk,  and  another  to  assist  him,  the  meeting  ad- 
lirned  until  4  o'clock. 

MAfternoon. — After  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  a 
liend  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  reported, 
lit  the  way  did  not  open  to  make  any  change  in 
Is  clerk  or  assistant,  whereupon  the  meeting  ap- 
linted  William  Evans  to  the  former,  and  Samuel 
■  lies  to  the  latter  station. 

I  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
jfferings  for  the  past  year  was  proceeded  with 
Iringthe  remainder  of  the  sitting.  They  con- 
Ined  an  Appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 


States  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  races,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  that  body,  and 
being  approved  by  it,  was  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  its  judgment,  and  if  united  with,  to  be 
made  public  under  its  sanction. 

Without  concluding  these  minutes,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Third-day  morning,  20th. — The  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  finished,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings approved.  There  was  a  full  expression 
of  approbation  of  the  Appeal  read  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  was  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk 
on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  was  authorized  to  have  a  large  edi- 
tion published  for  general  distribution.  [We  hope 
to  lay  it  soon  before  our  readers.] 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  exhibiting  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  taken  from  the 
bookstore  during  the  year,  and  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  works  made  during  the  same  period, 
also  the  works  newly  printed  or  stereotyped,  with 
the  expenditures,  &c,  was  satisfactory;  and  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  encouraged  to  continue 
their  efforts  for  supplying  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends,  and  having  them  widely  disseminated. 
[We  shall  give  the  report  at  an  early  date.]  The 
meeting  then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  its  members  and  subordinate  branches  as 
exhibited  by  the  replies  to  the  queries  sent  up  from 
the  Quarterly  Meetings.  There  were  many  defi- 
ciencies apparent,  giving  rise  to  no  little  feeling  of 
concern  for  their  removal,  and  pertinent  counsel 
was  offered.  After  getting  through  the  answers  to 
the  third  Query,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon. — Proceeded  with  the  Queries  and 
Answers,  the  meeting  being  again  brought  under 
exercise,  on  account  of  the  state  of  its  members, 
and  for  their  more  faithful  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  we  profess  to  the  world. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account,  and  to  propose  the  sum  to 
be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  during  the 
present  year.  Then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Fourth-day  morning,  21st. — The  first  business 
before  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee having  charge  of  the  Boarding-school  at  West- 
town,  which  exhibited  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  that  interesting  institution  had  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  throughout  that  time  had  been  large, 
and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  left  a  small  bal- 
ance in  favour  of  the  School.  As  we  shall  publish 
the  report  in  our  next  number,  we  need  not  now 
enter  into  particulars.  Great  inconvenience  and 
trouble  having  resulted  from  the  clothing  furnished 
to  some  of  the  children  by  their  parents  or  care- 
takers, being  of  a  description  not  allowed  by  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
obliging  the  Superintendent  to  have  such  clothing 
altered  or  returned,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  the  report,  and  all,  sending 
children  to  the  School,  were  urgently  desired  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  rules,  a  copy  of  which  is 
always  furnished  to  those  applying  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils.  The  maintenance  of  plainness  in 
dress  and  manners  among  the  scholars  was  felt  to 
be  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  and  the  opinion 
was  fully  expressed  that  proper  care  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  those  who  placed  children  in  this 
Seminary,  would  prevent  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  save  the  committee  and 
officers  much  care  and  unpleasant  service  in  car- 
rying out  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  being  the  usual  time  for  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
School,  a  number  of  Friends  were  named  to  bring 


forward,  at  a  future  sitting,  a  list  of  Friends  suitable 
for  the  service. 

The  report  from  the  representatives  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  last  year,  who  were  appointed  by  it,  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  want  of 
unity  among  the  members  on  some  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, was  now  read,  in  which  they  state,  that  after 
solidly  deliberating  on  the  subject,  the  way  did  not 
open  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  other  Yearly  Meetings  at  the 
present  time.  The  meeting  quietly  acquiesced  in 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  Then  adjourned  to  five 
o'clock. 

Afternoon.— The  report  from  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Indian  natives  under  the  care 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read.  It  contained 
interesting  information  respecting  the  efforts  con- 
tinued to  be  made  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
these  poor  people,  and  the  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  therefrom,  as  manifested  in  different 
ways.  But  it  was  cause  of  regret  to  find  that  the 
boarding-school  was  suspended  at  the  present  time, 
for  want  of  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  Committee  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  care  and  labour  in  the  concern,  and  the  de- 
sire was  also  expressed  that  if  any  Friends  felt 
drawn  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
benevolent  work,  they  should  communicate  with 
the  Committee  on  the  subject.  The  report  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number. 

The  reports  from  the  respective  Quarters  on  the 
occasional  or  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
drink  among  their  members,  were  laid  before  the 
meeting;  from  which  it  appeared  there  were 
seventy-one  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  have  so  used  the  article  within  the  past 
year ;  most  of  them  represented  to  have  taken  it 
occasionally,  only.  The  subject  took  considerable 
hold  on  the  meeting,  and  Friends  were  exhorted  to 
be  watchful  against  countenancing  the  evil  them- 
selves, in  any  way  ;  and  in  no  wise  to  relax  in 
faithful,  affectionate  labour  with  all  such  members 
as  participated  in  the  use,  whether  more  or  less 
frequently,  of  this  poisonous  beverage ;  in  order  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  dangerous  practice.  The 
present  state  of  public  feeling  and  practice  on  this 
subject  was  thought  to  call  loudly  on  Friends  to 
maintain  a  strict  and  consistent  example  ;  that  in 
respect  to  it  our  hands  may  be  clean,  and  our  in- 
fluence exerted  for  banishing  the  evil  from  our 
land.  The  subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to 
continue  their  care  and  labour  in  the  concern,  and 
to  forward  reports  as  usual  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  Then  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  the  22d. — The  reports  on 
the  subject  of  education  were  read,  informing  the 
meeting  there  arc  1344  children  of  a  suitable  age 
to  go  to  school  within  its  limits,  of  whom  205  have 
been  at  West-town  Boarding- School  within  the  past 
year;  180  at  other  select  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, and  under  the  supervision  of  Friends;  193 
at  family  schools ;  372  at  schools  taught  by  Friends 
but  not  select ;  2  at  Providence  Boarding-School ; 
16  at  Haverford  ;  55  at  schools  not  taught  by 
members ;  274  at  Public  District  Schools ;  26  tem- 
porarily absent ;  18  not  receiving  any  school  in- 
struction throughout  the  year,  and  3  whose  condi- 
tion in  that  respect  is  unknown. 

This  interesting  subject  claimed  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Friends,  and  was  again  recommended 
to  the  renewed  attention  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  which  are  encouraged  to  main- 
tain and  carry  out  the  concern  of  the  body  for  the 
religious  guarded  education  of  the  youth,  in  schools 
under  the  care  of  those  in  membership  with  Friends. 
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Heads  of  families  were  also  incited  to  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  instructing  and 
training  their  children  within  the  family  circle. 
The  meetings  were  desired  to  forward  the  usual 
information°on  this  subject  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Treasurer  s 
account,  &c,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  Friends  to 
have  the  oversight  of  West-Town  Boarding-School, 
made  report,  and  the  Friends  being  approved,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  clerk  read  a  minute  embodying  the  concern 
of  the  meeting  when  engaged  in  hearing  the  que- 
ries and  the  answers  thereto,  which,  with  some 
slight  alteration,  was  approved. 

The  concluding  minute  was  then  read,  and  after 
a  short  time  of  silence  the  meeting  closed,  to  meet 
arrain  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  10th. 
The  American  bark  Petrea,  the  ship  Exchange,  of  New 
York,  and  the  ship  Weser,  of  Hamburg,  had  been  driven 
ashore  in  a  recent  storm,  and  were  lost.  The  Petrea  had 
339  emigrant  passengers  on  board,  all  of  whom  were 
saved.  . 

The  English  government  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Austria  for  the  latter  to  construct  a  line 
Of  telegraph,  from  Malta  to  Alexandria. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  England  broke 
up  without  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount.  The 
course  of  exchange  at  New  York,  and  an  increased  de- 
mand for  money,  operated  to  postpone  the  reduction. 
Lar"e  policies  of  insurance  arc  said  to  have  been  opened 
in  London  and  Liverpool  for  the  despatch  of  specie  to 
New  York.  The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  iron  trade  had 
been  held  at  Birmingham.  Business  continued  dull,  but 
confidence  appeared  to  be  returning,  and  trade  was  as- 
suming a  healthier  condition.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  was  held  at  Manches- 
ter on  the  0th  inst.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
prospects  were  said  to  be  encouraging. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  London  have  found  true  bills  of 
indictment  against  a  number  of  persons,  for  feloniously 
attempting  to  take  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  improved.  Sales  of 
the  week,  74,000  bales,  with  an  advance  of  Id.  a  \d.  on 
all  qualities.  Stock  in  port,  432,000  bales,  including 
826,000  American.  The  advices  from  Manchester  were 
not 'favourable,  there  being  but  little  inquiry,  and  prices 
weak.  Breadstuff?  were  still  dull.  Western  Canal  Hour, 
22«. ;  Ohio,  24.*. ;  red  wheat,  6s.  ft  6s.  6d.  per  70  pounds 
corn,  33».  per  480  pouuds. 

Bombay  dates  of  Third  month  18th,  and  Calcutta  of 
Third  month  8th,  had  reached  England.  The  latest 
news  from  Lucknow  is  to  the  morning  of  Third  month 
15th,  when  nearly  all  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 
British,  but  few  rebels  remaining  in  it.  The  attack  and 
capture  were  not  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  lite 
That  of  the  British  was  estimated  atone  hundred,  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  natives  about  live  hundred. 
There  was  a  panic  in  Calcutta  on  the  3d,  arising  from 
an  apprehended  attack  of  the  city  by  a  body  of  Sepoys. 
Tho  alarm  proved  to  be  groundless. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Second  month  27th,  had  been 
received.  The  Chinese  were  assembling  in  large  numbers 
around  Canton,  determined  on  an  attempt  to  retake  the 
city.  Despatches  arc  said  to  have  reached  Paris  from 
Canton,  demanding  reinforcements,  as  tho  Chinese  show- 
ed no  disposition  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  allied  powers  were  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture northward,  but  it  was  said  the  prospect  of  visit- 
in"  IVkiu  this  year  was  abandoned. 

'u-iurns  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  Third  month, 
exhibit  an  increase  in  coin  of  forty-live  millions  of  francs. 
Pensions  arc  to  be  granted  to  those  wounded  in  the  late 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Kmperor.  U  was  hoped  there 
would  soon  be  a  roival  of  trade  in  France.  It  con- 
tinued very  dull. 

There  arc  said  to  be  many  fanatical  adherent  s  of  Orsini 
in  Snrdinin.    At  the  trial  which  took  place  at  Lucca  of 
the  Leghorn  insurgents,  eight  of  the  prisoners"  were  con 
demned  to  death,  and  eleven  to  various  terms  of  impri 
eooment.    Five  of  the  latter  are  Sardinian  subjects. 

UNITED  STATES. —  Congrtu. — A  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Kansas  bill,  (consisting 
of  Englifh  nnd  the  three  Southern  members,)  finally 


agreed  upon  a  report.  The  scheme  which  is  more  in- 
genious than  straightforward  and  honourable,  proposes 
to  modify  the  ordinance,  accompanying  the  Constitution 
as  framed  at  Lecompton,  in  regard  to  the  public  lands, 
and  submit  the  same  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  by  a  po- 
pular vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  allows  two  sections  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  every  township  for  school  purposes,  whereas 
none  of  the  new  States  ever  received  more  than  one  sec- 
tion heretofore.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  vote  for  ac- 
cepting the  land  ordinance,  then  Kansas  is  to  come  into 
the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  ;  the  Con- 
stitution itself  not  being  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection. 
If  however  the  ordinance  be  rejected,  then  the  State  is 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  it  has  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  be  entitled  to  one  representative  under  the  fe- 
deral apportionment  for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  23d,  the  report  signed  by  English 
and  Stephens  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  Green  and 
Hunter  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  was  presented  in  both 
Houses.  A  dissenting  report  from  Seward  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  Howard  of  the  House  committee,  was 
also  read.  At  the  time  of  making  up  this  summary, 
neither  House  had  acted  finally  in  the  matter,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate ;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable it  might  also  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  close  vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  introduced  by  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  donating  land 
to  the  several  States  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  bill  as  passed  grants  6,300,000 
acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States,  in  equal  divisions  of  20,000  acres  for  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  Congress,  to  which  they  are 
now  respectively  entitled.  The  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  is  the  object  which 
the  bill  is  intended  to  promote. 

Dead  Letters. — In  the  examination  of  the  dead  letters 
at  the  General  Post-office  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
there  were  found  2472  which  contained  money,  amount- 
ing to  $13,457.  During  the  year,  9271  letters  were  dis- 
covered containing  $51,285.  Through  the  prompt  and 
judicious  action  of  the  proper  officers,  most  of  the  mouey 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  owners. 

Texas. — The  crops  in  that  State,  after  failing  two  sea- 
sons, look  more  prosperous  this  year.  Corn  is  coming 
up  finely,  and  the  planters  are  putting  in  large  fields  of 
cotton.  Public  improvements  arc  said  to  be  steadily 
progressing. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  399. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  193. 
New  Mexico. — The  latest  advices  from  the  territory 
state  that  Capt.  Marcy,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
the  U.  S.  Utah  expedition  to  obtain  a  supply  of  animals 
to  enable  the  army  to  move  forward  from  Camp  Scott, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  one  thousand  to  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  animals,  mostly  mules,  with  a  good 
supply  of  forage,  and  all  the  necessary  provisions  for  his 
men,  about  300  in  number.    He  had  set  out  on  his  re 
turn,  and,  if  not  intercepted  by  the  Mormons,  would  pro 
bably  reach  Gen.  Johnson's  encampment,  by  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month. 

Lumber  for  Venice. — The  first  cargo  of  white  oak  and 
yellow  pine  lumber,  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of 
S50,000,  was  shipped  recently  on  board  the  American 
ship  W.  S.  Lindsay,  from  New  York  to  Vcuice,  for  the 
construction  of  a  naval  dry  dock  for  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. 


and  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  witl 
tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Thos 
who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  wit 
tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  pro 
cure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  t 
the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  whic 
will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the  School.  All  bag 
gage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West-Town,  and  wit 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  t 
the  railroad  depot. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Josep 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  Nc 
304  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  left  there  before  1 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  fo 
the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  be  sent  b 
mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boarding-School,  West  diet 
ter  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  should  be  dis 
tinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  tho 
their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling 
The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  o 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  < 
the  morning  cars,  and  from  the  School  to  West  Cheste: 
on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morning  cars  to  Phils 
delphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  to  and  from  Wet 
Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-five  cents.  Whe 
special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provided  at  th 
School,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 
Fourth  mouth,  1858. 


HA VERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Scho< 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arc 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  1 
at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry 
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Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Third  mo.,  1858, 
her  residence  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  Ps 
Sarah  B.,  wife  of  Joseph  Cooper,  in  the  65th  year  of  hi 
age.  This  dear  Friend  was  long  in  a  declining  state 
health.  In  the  early  part  of  the  time,  she  expressed  to 
friend,  that  she  had  given  up  the  world;  and  througl 
out  the  remainder  of  her  indisposition,  her  mind  seera< 
to  be  much  absorbed  in  meditation.  Toward  her  clos 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  depart ;  saying,  there  was  a 
thing  in  her  way,  and  observing  what  a  satisfaction 
was  to  have  her  children  about  her.  On  one  occasio 
being  asked,  if  she  would  take  something,  she  replic 
"  No,  nothing  but  patience  ;"  also  intimating  that 
treasure  was  in  heaven,  and  with  much  calmness  at 
tranquillity  she  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  an  exami 
of  patient  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  on  the  9th  ult.,  near  Freeport,  Harrison  count 

Ohio,  Mary  II.,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Catharine  Wilsc 
in  the  20th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  FlusS 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  d 
position,  and  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  frien 
and  relatives.  She  manifested  great  concern  during  li 
protracted  illness,  that  she  might  be  resigned  to  thew 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  be  favoured  with  paticn 
to  endure  her  sufferings  to  the  end.  About  a  week  I 
fore  her  decease,  she  told  those  around  her,  "She  1 
lieved  she  had  but  a  few  more  days  to  live."  "  She  n  (tl 
resigned  to  die,  and  that  she  believed  there  was  a  m;i  fi  j 
sion  prepared  for  her."  Then  said,  "  I  feel  the  love  of  I  | 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Becond-day,  the  loth  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
School,  on  the  nrrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th,  and  Third-day,  the  11th 
of  next  month.  The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the 
day  nfler  tlleir  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south 
side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  20  mi- 
nutes pnst  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  3j  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent 
of  the  School  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Second 
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Saviour  this  morning,  more  than  ever.    I  feel  no  fear 
death.''    She  entreated  her  relations  "  not  to  weep 
her,  but  give  her  up  cheerfully  ;  and  prepare  to  meet 
in  heaven."    At  another  time,  on  her  father  remark! 
to  her,  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer,  she  repli 
"  I  believe  my  heavenly  Father  will  not  lay  anythi 
upon  me,  but  what  he  will  enable  me  to  bear 
again  when  suffering,  she  very  impressively  said,  "  Co 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  am 
will  give  you  rest  :  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  les  s;t| 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  si 
find  rest  unto  your  souls;  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
bur  leu  is  light."    On  the  day  of  her  departure,  wl 
labouring  under  deep  suffering,  she  was  led  to  fear  t 
she  would  be  forsaken,  and  that  her  patience  would 
come  exhausted,  and  prayed  to  her  heavenly  Father 
take  her  to  himself.    Soon  after  she  became  easy 
said,  her  doubts  were  at  an  end,  adding,  "  Oh,  trust 
the  Lord,  for  his  love  is  more  precious  than  all  eart 
things  ;  then  saying  she  was  about  done  with  this 
but  felt  that  she  had  one  which  was  far  more  preci(J)t) 
she  said,  "  Farewell,  all,"  and  quietly  passed  awA* 
trust,  to  a  mansion  of  rest  and  peace. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELBOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 

How  to  attain  a  Healtby  Old  Age. 
:In  the  question,  how  vitality  may  hest  be  main- 
ned  and  prolonged  into  old  age,  we  must  look 
inly  to  four  general  conditions,  which  may  be 
d  to  include  all  that  is  most  essential  to  the  ful- 
ent  of  this  problem.  These  are  air,  as  belong- 
to  respiration — aliment — exercise  of  the  body 
nd  exercise  of  the  mental  functions, 
he  first  of  these  topics — that  of  the  air  we 
athe — presents  more  difficulties  than  might  be 
posed,  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  vague  no- 
3  and  prejudices  current  on  the  subject,  and 
ch  science  has  hitherto  but  partially  corrected, 
contingencies  of  climate,  for  instance — whe- 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  equable  or  variable — 
made  the  subject  of  endless  common-places,  un- 
ded  in  fact,  and  often  of  injurious  application. 

the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  laid  open 
niversal  travel,  local  interests  and  fashions 
e  tended  further  to  distort  the  truth ;  and 
1th  is  run  after,  whether  from  climate  or  mine- 
i  waters,  upon  the  most  ignorant  plausibilities, 
with  little  regard  to  other  circumstances,  which 
more  than  contravene  the  benefit  sought  for. 
!  lungs  may  gain  good  from  a  warm  atmosphere; 

this  may  be  paid  for  by  gastric  disorders 
i.'cely  less  noxious.  Heat  is  too  commonly  re- 
led  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  bodily  ills.  In 
Jh,  cold  has  an  equally  fair  title  to  take  its  place 
le  class  of  remedies ;  for  in  many  cases  where 
|th  is  inertly  loitered  away  under  southern  suns, 
frame  might  have  gained  vigour  and  vitality 
|ng  our  own  northern  mountains.  A  comparison 
ie  registers  of  mean  mortality  in  these  respec- 
J  localities  goes  far  to  sanction  this  judgment, 
lut  we  must  not  deal  with  this  subject  as  re- 
ented  by  climate  only.  The  amount  and  purity 
ie  air  we  breathe  is  a  question  belonging  to 
place,  and  of  far  more  interest  to  the  great 
of  mankind.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the 
jical  theory  of  respiration,  or  the  controversies 
l.s  engendered.  What  concerns  us  is  the  fact, 
la  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  should 
Lkfa  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  and  that 
air  be  of  a  certain  purity,  as  conditions  neces- 
to  the  healthy  existence  and  full  vitality  of  the 
'idual  being.  The  imperfect  attainment  of 
j:  conditions  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  part  of 
itends,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  enfeeble  the 
power,  and  to  abridge,  more  or  less,  the  term 
l  istence.  The  insufficient  production  and  main- 


tenance of  this  power  impairs  longevity,  not  less 
than  its  too  lavish  expenditure  in  the  various  abuses 
and  vices  of  social  life. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  all  that  may  be 
done  by  open-air  exercise,  ventilation  of  dwellings, 
and  removal  of  noxious  exhalations,  on  behalf  of 
this  great  function  of  life.  These  things  are  better 
understood  than  they  were,  and  more  is  attempted 
and  effected  for  their  attainment.  But  still  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Medical  science  is  called  upon 
to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  to  restore  health.  We 
confidently  believe  that  more  might  be  effected  to 
this  end,  as  well  for  individuals  as  for  communities, 
were  the  healthy  state  of  respiration  cultivated  with 
the  same  care  which  is  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  organs.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  function  is  capable  of  being  restored,  im- 
proved, and  maintained  in  efficiency,  by  well- 
ordered  exercises  of  the  lungs,  and  by  due  atten- 
tion to  the  mechanism  of  these  organs  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  habits  of  life.  It  may  not  occur  to 
our  readers,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  fa- 
miliar conditions  of  posture  of  body,  speaking,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  are  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  the 
more  so  from  the  very  familiarity  of  every-day  use. 
If  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  at 
each  inspiration  are  required  for  the  purposes  of 
their  function,  and  thirty  or  twenty  only  are  in- 
spired, it  is  certain  that  the  blood  will  not  be  duly 
changed,  and  that  every  organ  in  the  body  will 
suffer  more  or  less  by  the  deficiency.  To  enlarge 
the  quantity,  then,  in  such  cases,  is  an  object  of 
high  importance,  not  sufficiently  regarded,  we  may 
add,  in  the  medical  practice  of  our  day. 

On  the  value  to  health  of  the  purity  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Free 
ventilation  is  here  the  main  agent  in  our  hands, 
whether  we  look  to  the  replacement  of  air  despoiled 
of  its  oxygen,  or  to  the  removal  of  noxious  matters 
present  in  it. 

Looking  next  to  aliment,  in  its  connection  with 
health,  and  therefore  with  longevity,  we  encounter 
a  topic  which  has  been  endlessly  discussed  and 
written  upon,  and  made  the  subject  of  various  and 
perplexing  opinions.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevi- 
table. For  the  subject  in  question  embraces  not 
only  what  is  necessary  to  human  existence,  but 
also  what  belongs  to  man's  luxury  and  sensuality; 
and  is,  moreover,  connected  with  all  those  changes 
of  bodily  condition,  whether  healthy  or  morbid  in 
kind,  which  are  most  open  to  common  observation. 
Including  further,  under  the  same  head,  those  ma- 
ny forms  of  liquid,  from  simple  water  to  the  strong- 
est alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  natural  or  perverted 
ingenuity  of  man  has  mingled  with  his  aliment,  we 
come  upon  a  new  class  of  effects,  of  deep  interest 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  welfare  of  social 
life. 

Vague  though  it  may  seem,  and  common-place, 
we  can  find  no  more  fitting  word  than  moderation, 
to  express  what  is  best  in  diet,  in  its  relation  to 
health  and  length  of  life.  No  specification  of  the 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  food  can  be  of  avail 
for  good,  unless  in  subordination,  more  or  less,  to 
this  one  condition.  As  in  the  relation  of  the  lungs 
to  air,  so  the  digestive  organs  require  a  certain 
quantity  of  food — varying  in  different  individuals, 


and  in  the  same  person  at  different  periods — to 
maintain  the  healthy  state  and  sufficiency  of  the 
blood,  and  through  them  the  due  action  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  And  nature,  where  unspoiled 
by  vitiated  habits,  furnishes  a  rule  and  measure, 
which  every  one,  whatever  the  diversity  of  tempera- 
ment, may  safely  and  expediently  consult  for  him- 
self. Here  especially,  however,  men  are  more 
prone  to  be  governed  by  faulty  habits  and  injuri- 
ous maxims,  than  to  be  convinced  by  reason  or  in- 
structed by  experience.  That  appetite,  for  which 
the  old  epicure  would  pay  any  price,  is  too  much 
regarded  as  a  condition  to  be  instantly  suppressed 
by  food.  Even  under  disease,  when  nature  re- 
sumes her  rights,  and  rejects  with  loathing  the 
aliment  which  the  stomach  has  no  power  to  digest, 
the  mischievous  zeal  of  friends  comes  in,  feeding 
the  disorder  and  not  the  body,  by  what  they  force 
upon  the  patient.  The  catalogue  of  ills  which  in- 
digestion directly  or  indirectly  involves,  might  seem 
sufficient  to  enforce  a  rule,  were  they  duly  recog- 
nised in  their  origin. 

But  while  thus  associating  moderation  of  life  with 
length  of  life,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  there  may 
be  excess  even  in  this  laudable  direction.  A  con- 
stant and  anxious  care  for  existence,  and  rigid 
rules  of  living  founded  upon  this,  tend  in  their  own 
way  to  curtail  what  it  is  sought  to  prolong.  There 
is  some  practical  truth  in  the  story  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator," of  the  gentleman  who  cut  short  his  life  by 
weighing  or  measuring  every  article  of  his  food. 
The  truth  we  consider  to  be — and  it  is  a  physio- 
logical fact — that  whatever  leads  the  mind  to  give 
close  and  minute  attention  to  the  stomach  and 
organs  of  digestion,  does  more  or  less  embarrass 
that  great  function,  and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.  Temperance  must  not  be  made  to  march  in 
manacles  and  fetters,  or  with  steps  of  unbroken 
uniformity.  We  degrade  the  virtue  by  this  man- 
ner of  using  it;  and  attempt  what  is  impossible 
under  the  endless  changes  incident  to  the  life  of 
man. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  exercises  of  the 
body,  in  their  reference  to  longevity.  Under  the 
definition  of  vitality  already  given,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  whatever  tends  to  maintain  the  organs 
generally  in  their  healthy  state,  tends  in  the  same 
proportion  to  preserve  and  prolong  life.  Exercise 
is  one  of  the  great  means  to  this  end.  An  organ 
destined  to  a  particular  function  is  best  kept  in  its 
integrity  by  the  exercise  of  this  function,  with  a 
due  regard  to  those  progressive  and  inevitable 
changes  which  time  brings  upon  every  man.  If  we 
take  the  term  exercise  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  ex- 
pressing the  muscular  action  of  the  body,  the  con- 
clusion is  the  same — rendered  still  more  explicit  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  these  actions  in 
maintaining  the  vigour  and  equality  of  the  circula- 
tion throughout  the  system,  and  thereby  keeping 
all  the  organs  in  healthy  balance  and  relation  to 
each  other.  The  changes,  fitting  or  necessary,  as 
old  age  comes  on,  cannot  be  measured  by  years 
only.  The  time  and  the  necessity  vary  for  the 
constitution  of  every  individual,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  by  a  just  observation  of  himself. 
A  wise  man  will  find  steps  and  stages  in  the  descent 
of  life,  on  which  to  repose  a  while,  without  sudden 
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or  entire  relinquishment  of  those  bodily  habits 
which,  discreetly  used,  conduce  to  health  and  pre- 
servation at  this  period  as  well  as  in  youth  and 
middle  age.  The  discretion  ncedlul  is  that  sug- 
gested by  experience.  Whatever  amount  of  exer- 
tion is  felt  to  exhaust  the  bodily  powers,  is  fitly  to 
be  avoided ;  whatever  can  be  done  without  such 
effect  is  certainly  safe,  and  probably  beneficial  to 
health. 

A  story  is  current  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  him- 
self lived  to  eighty-nine,  that  whenever  very  aged 
witnesses  appeared  in  the  court  over  which  he  so 
long  presided,  it  was  his  wont  to  interrogate  them 
as  to  their  habits  of  life ;  and  with  the  result  that 
in  no  one  habit  was  there  any  general  concurrence, 
except  in  that  of  early  rising.  Anecdotes  of  this 
kind  are  for  the  most  part  either  untrue  or  exag- 
gerated in  degree.  Early  risirjg  is  doubtless  in 
mauy  ways  favourable  to  health ;  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  for  longevity.  Even  were 
the  story  in  question  true,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vigorous  vitality  in  these  instances  maintained 
the  habit,  than  that  the  habit  maintained  the 
vitality. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  exercises  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  longevity  will  in  great  measure 
apply  to  the  mental  functions  also. 

The  memory  is  undoubtedly  the  mental  faculty 
which  is  first  and  most  obviously  affected  by  old 
age.  This  wonderful  intermedium  between  body 
and  mind,  varying  so  greatly  in  different  indivi- 
duals, and  so  strangely  capricious  in  the  same  in- 
dividual from  the  accidents  of  the  day  or  hour, 
would  seem  to  partake  more  of  mere  mechanism 
than  any  other  of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  un- 
dergoes changes  more  explicitly  from  physical 
causes ;  and  both  its  excellencies  and  defects  are 
marked  by  peculiarities  which  appear  to  belong  to 
conditions  of  organic  kind.  The  anomalies  of  me- 
mory in  advanced  life  are  familiar  to  every  one, 
especially  so  the  facts  of  the  early  forgctfulness  of 
names,  and  the  frequent  retention  of  things  long 
past,  while  recent  events  flit  away,  like  shadows, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Or,  more  strangely 
still  (though  never,  perhaps,  without  some  morbid 
changes  of  brain),  the  obliteration  of  certain  classes 
of  events,  or  certain  subjects  of  memory,  as  if  by 
a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  from  everything 
else  abiding  in  this  mysterious  receptacle. 

The  importance  of  preserving  memory  in  its  in- 
tegrity, as  long  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will 
probably  be  admitted.  Some  may  urge  that  an 
oblivion  of  things  past  is  the  best  security  for  a 
tranquil  old  age.  But  this  virtually  reduces  man 
to  a  mere  moiety  of  existence ;  and  the  same  rea- 
soning might  be  used  to  prove  that  utter  imbecility 
of  mind  is  a  blessing  in  this  latter  stage  of  life. 
Such  imbecility,  from  natural  causes,  often  occurs  ; 
but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  a  good,  or  to 
Deglect  any  means  which  may  obviate  or  retard  it. 
\\  >•  will  not  venture  to  say  that  these  means  are 
many  <>r  certain.  As  regards  memory  in  particu- 
lar, all  th.it  can  be  done  at  this  period  of  life  is  to 
aid  in  giviug  it  the  direction  which  circumstances 
make  desirable,  and  to  spare  it  those  painful  efforts 
at  recollection  which  seem  to  weaken  the  very 
fatuity  they  exercise.  The  latter  remark  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  valuable  application  to  other  periods, 
long  antecedent  to  old  age,  but  especially,  perhaps, 
to  that  time  win  ii  the  faculty  is  first  felt  to  decline 
in  clearness  and  power. 


about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  huge 
stumps,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  were 
taken  clean  out  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The 
performance  seemed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  the  machinery  is  so  simple,  and  the  power 
applied,  the  lever,  so  universally  known,  that  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  its  application  to  its  present 
purpose  has  been  deferred  to  this  late  day.  With 
this  simple  horizontal  lever  and  a  good  strong  chain, 
the  clearing  of  heavy  timbered  land  is  bereft  of  all 
its  horror  of  hard  labour. 


Patent  Slump- Extractor.  —  Several  hundred 
persons  assembled  at  Moorestown,  to  witness  an- 
other illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  patent 
stump-txtractor.  Without  any  effort  to  be  expe- 
ditious, oue  tree,  some  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  and 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Despise  not  the  Chastening  of  the  Lord." 
The  blessed  assurance,  that  "  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  the 
Lord,"  affords  encouragement  to  hold  fast  the 
faith  of  our  profession  without  wavering,  even 
though  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  tempted  and 
tried  until  the  anchor  of  our  souls  seems  to  be 
removed,  and  we  left  alone  to  buffet  with  the  wind 
and  waves  of  temptation.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience, at  seasons,  of  all  those  who  have  de- 
pended upon  that  sure  and  steadfast  hope  which 
entereth  within  the  vail.  The  church  has  ever  had 
its  trying  and  proving  seasons ;  wherefore  we  are 
exhorted  to  think  not  straDge  of  these,  as  though 
some  strange  or  new  thing  had  happened  to  us; 
for  the  Lord  will  have  a  tried  people  to  serve  him. 

The  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  all  had 
their  trials,  and  through  much  tribulation,  entered 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  testified  by  one  of 
these  that  "man  is  born  to  trouble;"  another  ex- 
horts that  "  though  a  man  may  live  many  years 
and  rejoice  in  them  all,  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many."  Wherefore 
it  behooves  us  to  seek  the  fortification  of  our  minds, 
through  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  laying  up  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  of  trial,  which  must 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
dure it  without  murmuring  as  some  did  formerly, 
and  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness. 

To  those  who  are  not  offended  in  Christ,  because 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  body,  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  is  still  applicable ;  "  There  are  they  that 
have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations,"  and 
"  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  Happy  will  it  be  for 
us,  if  our  habitation  is  in  the  Truth ;  if  Christ  is 
the  foundation  of  our  hope;  for  in  Him  is  the  mer- 
cy of  God  revealed  to  all  those  who  abide  in  Him, 
as  their  only  safe  dwelling-place. 

It  is  no  evidence  of  our  being  forsaken  that  we 
are  suffered  to  be  tempted  and  tried,  being  tossed 
as  with  a  tempest  and  not  comforted  ;  but  rather 
of  the  continued  mercy  of  Him  who  followeth  his 
children  with  the  rod  of  correction,  that  he  may 
turn  them  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  to  delight 
themselves  in  Him,  trusting  in  bis  mercy,  and 
committing  their  way  unto  him;  that  he  may  bring 
"  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their 
judgment  as  the  noon-day." 

The  brightest  days  of  the  church  have  been 
those  wherein  she  hath  suffered  persecution  from 
without  ;  for  then  were  her  members  driven  and 
united  together,  in  holy  sympathy  and  the  fellow- 
ship in  suffering.  She  was  despised  and  hated  by 
i  the  world  for  her  apparent  want  of  form  and 
!  comeliness,  her  beauty  being  concealed  from  out- 
ward view;  for  her  adorning  was  that  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart. 
As  it  is  written,  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glo- 
rious within."  Because  of  the  endeavour  to  turn 
I  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  light  of  Christ  in 


their  men  hearts,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  havi 
been  derided  and  persecuted ;  being  esteemed  a 
fools  for  their  trust  in,  and  direction  to,  the  inwan 
light  and  power  of  Truth,  as  the  guide  and  suppor 
of  the  followers  of  Christ.  But  these  things  wcr 
not  permitted  to  move  them  from  theimmutabl  i 
foundation,  for  they  knew  in  whom  they  had  be 
lieved  and  were  persuaded  that  He  was  able  t 
keep  them  against  that  day  when  inquisition  sha!j 
be  made  for  blood.  . 

But  when,  after  great  persecutions  and  suffering,'! 
the  church  was  delivered  from  its  manifold  outwar 
trials,  there  sprang  up  in  her  midst,  the  love  of  thj 
world — because  of  the  prevalence  of  outward  easj 
— causing  many  to  turn  aside  from  the  simple  ani 
self-denying  way  of  the  cross,  to  seek  the  honour 
the  profits,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  An! 
when,  through  the  prevalence  of  outward  prospel 
ity  and  ease,  this  defection  became  stronger  at 
stronger,  separating  many  hearts  from  the  love  ar 
fellowship  of  the  gospel — and  inducing  them  j 
despise  the  pure  witness  for  Truth,  they  sougl 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  creature,  to  open  an  casiU 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  that  which 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  by  tl 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  secret  of  the  heart.  Th<| 
came  the  visitation  of  the  Lord's  judgments, 
turn  again  unto  righteousness ;  and  the  folly 
their  course  was  manifested,  by  contention  ai 
divisions  which  followed,  as  the  legitimate  fruit 
a  worldly  spirit. 

The  endeavour  to  resist  the  current  of  wro 
things  in  the  church,  by  the  exercise  of  hum 
wisdom  and  policy  merely,  must  prove  futile 
fruitful  of  harm,  confirming  the  testimony,  tt 
"the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousmi 
of  God;"  and  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolii 
ness  with  Him,  leading  to  error  on  the  right, 
well  as  on  the  left.  Wherefore  we  may  concl 
that  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  be  enabled 
avoid  the  one  or  the  other,  is  by  keeping  a  sin 
eye  to  the  pointing  of  Truth  in  our  own  hea: 
humbly  submitting  to  the  dispensations  and 
quirements  of  Divine  Providence,  trusting  in 
wisdom  and  mercy ;  and,  in  all  our  trials 
temptations,  casting  our  burden  upon  Him  wh 
the  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  p 
to  dwell  in,  and  is  "  able  to  keep  us  from  fall 
and  finally  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  \ 
sence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy." 

Roman  Catacombs. 
We  have  never  read  any  description  that  g| 
so  much  real  information  and  such  an  understal 
ing  of  these  monuments,  as  the  following,  from 
Lee,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Church  History  I 
Banner. 

"  Rome,  as  you  are  aware,  is  underminecHI 
every  direction  by  subterraneous  excavations,  foHJ 
ing  a  maze  of  unknown  extent,  and  with  whicbflJ 
are  familiar  under  the  name  of  Catacombs.  'Iff 
Romans  had  inherited  from  their  Etruscan  pn| 
ccssors  these  excavated  labyrinths,  formed  in 
mote  ages  in  the  process  of  quarrying  tufa, 
find  allusions  to  these  sand-pits  in  writers  long) 
fore  the  Christian  era.    The  great  increase  of 
city  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  led  to! 
re-opening  of  the  ancient  excavations,  in  ordd 
procure  materials  for  building ;  and  hence,  fl 
whole  subsoil  ou  one  side  of  Rome  was  gradoH 
perforated  by  a  net-work  of  quarries  which! 
tended  to  a  distance,  variously  estimated  at  (ifenj 
and  twenty  miles.    Here  resorted  the  arenarUk 
sand-diggers,  who,  as  well  as  the  highest  claw 
workmen,  were  slaves.    Among  the  Christian  I 
morials  represented  in  nearly  all  the  catacobw 
are  figures  of  men  bearing  instruments  of  lalurJ 
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i:  often  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  excavation, 
L'|  and  clad  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  the  slave.  Here, 
*|  then,  among  this  despised  class  of  the  population, 
the  workmen  in  the  catacombs  had  provided  for 
themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  a  secure 
retreat — a  retreat  which  became  the  established 
refuge  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  number  of 
the  Christian  labourers  in  the  catacombs  was  in- 
creased, and  this  garrison  of  the  church  continual 
lly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
^condemned  (as  was  the  practice  of  the  time)  to 
"f  labour  in  the  sand-pits  as  the  punishment  for  aban- 
doning the  ancient  Roman  faith.    If  we  read  of  a 
Christian  dragged  before  the  tribunal,  or  exposed 
^tto  the  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  we  are  apt  to 
%hink  of  him  as  one  of  a  scattered  community,  few 
^n  number,  and  politically  insignificant.    But  all 
Fjthe  while  there  existed  literally  beneath  the  surface 
^bf  Roman  society,  a  population  unheeded,  uncared 
Mfbr,  vaguely  thought  and  spoken  of,  a  population 
1  ktrong-hearted,  of  quick  impulses,  nerved  alike  to 
after  or  to  die ;  and  in  numbers,  resolution  and 
hysieal  force  sufticient  to  have  caused  their  op- 
pressors to  quail  before  them.    But  the  sword  had 
iot  yet  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
ItySubniissive,  in  these  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth, 
vho  the  powers  that  be,  for  their  Redeemer's  sake, 
jihe  early  Christians  lived  and  died  ;  and  here  they 
4bund  their  sepulchre." 

»t  "In  these  numerous  excavations,  slaves  and 
wrsons  of  the  lowest  class,  who  could  not  afford 
cost  of  a  funeral  pile,  were  usually  buried. 
Jfou  remember  how  Horace  compliments  Maecenas 
:i»n  his  having  rescued  the  pits  left  by  the  sand- 
diggers  on  the  Equiline  Hill  from  so  base  a  use  as 
i  -'-hat  of  being  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  vilest 
>-\i  the  people.    Here,  too,  we  find  again  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.    The  records  of  the  an- 
li.lient  world  prove,  what  we  still  see  exhibited  in 
:<(he  cemeteries  of  Egypt,  that  social  distinctions 
'^larvived  even  death,  and  that  separate  burial 
.places  were  assigned  to  the  different  ranks  of  so- 
M  jiety  ;  as  well  as  to  different  families.    It  was  re- 
served for  Christianity  first  to  deposite  side  by  side 
i  Persons  unconnected  with  each  other,  except  by  the 
profession  of  a  common  faith.    For  three  hundred 
ispears  the  Christians  of  Rome  found  sepulture  in 
iJpese  recesses  ;  and  in  the  still  extant  memorials  of 
itjueir  trials  and  sufferings  during  persecution,  we 
ie  the  purity  and  depth  of  their  religious  convic- 
ons.    The  very  name  'cemetery,'  'place  of  re- 
;ose,'  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  inscriptions  of 
ii :  lie  catacombs,  points  to  a  feeling  of  hope,  and  a 
rst  lelief  in  immortality.    Rude  though  the  mural 
j'fictures  may  be,  they  suggest  all  that  is  exalted  in 
orajeroism  and  sublime  in  charity.    We  read  in  the 
ascriptions  no  record  of  their  sufferings,  for  death 
I:*  fas  hailed  by  them  as  the  gate  of  everlasting  hap- 
■  afness,  which  they  rejoiced  to  decorate  with  pleas- 
liBg  symbols  and  flowers;  we  can  trace  no  tokens 
i.  If  hostility  against  their  persecutors,  for  they  had 
i;n|arned  that  the  Christian  must  forgive  :  '  There  is 
ilitb  sign  of  mourning,  no  token  of  resentment,  no 
■  - 1     i    v-ij'.'-unoo;    all  breathes  softness, 
Mpevolence,  charity!' 

{■"Let  me  quote  an  inscription  discovered  by 
1;|  righi  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  which  com- 
Hues  almost  all  that  is  affecting  in  the  details  of 
[jiMicient  martyrdom,  as  well  as  the  union  of  differ- 
ent social  grades  in  the  bonds  of  that  faith  which 
'biijrew  closely  together  the  master  and  the  slave. 
<J  lere  lies  Gordianus,  Nuncius  of  Gaul,  murdered 
,/ ,{  r  the  faith  with  his  whole  family.  They  rest  in 
t  '  |  ace.  The  handmaid  Theophila  has  erected  this.' 
ijiiljuc  uncouth  Latinity  and  strange  orthography  of 
^•Ijese  epitaphs  afford  the  clearest  proof  as  to  the 
nk  and  education  of  the  persons  who  composed 


and  engraved  them;  while  the  same  story,  elo- 
quent in  its  simplicity,  runs  through  them  all, — 
the  story  which  tells  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  the 
resignation  of  the  martyr.  Enter  the  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  called  Lapidarian,  or  Delle  Lapidi.  On 
one  side  of  this  long  corridor  you  read  the  collected 
inscriptions  that  have  been  taken  from  the  cata 
combs ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions of  pagan  Rome,  gathered  from  the  ruins 
of  the  '  Eternal  City.'  The  thought  conveyed  by 
each  Christian  epitaph,  as  contrasted  with  the  al- 
most unvarying  language  of  the  heathen  grave- 
stones, forcibly  strikes  the  mind.  The  pagan  in- 
scription breathes  the  very  accents  of  despair. 
Beneath  lie  buried  the  love  of  the  survivors,  the 
hopes  of  the  departed ;  there,  the  dead  enter  the 
portals  of  that  tomb  which  to  them  is  an  '  eternal 
abode.'  '  0  relentless  fortune !'  wrote  a  mother 
over  her  infant  child,  'who  delightestin  cruel  death, 
why  is  Maximus  so  suddenly  snatched  from  me  !' 
On  another  grave-stone  we  read,  '  To  the  divine 
manes  of  Titus  Claudius  Secundus,  who  lived  fifty- 
seven  years.  Baths,  wine,  love,  make  life  what  it 
is.    Farewell!  farewell!'    With  such  sentiments 


as  these  contrast  the  following  : — '  In  Christ,  Alex- 
ander is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars  !  His 
body  rests  in  this  tomb  !'  Or  compare  the  thought 
which,  almost  without  an  exception,  is  expressed 
by  each  Christian  epitaph, — '  In  Peace!'  " 


For  "The Friend." 

The  Great  End  of  Life. 
We  naturally  love  to  have  the  soul  filled.  We 
gaze  upon  the  everlasting  brow  of  the  mountain 
which  rises  beetling  and  threatening  over  our 
heads,  and  the  feeling  of  admiration  which  fills 
the  soul  is  delightful.  We  gaze  upon  the  ocean 
rolling  in  its  mighty  waves,  and  listen  to  its  hoarse 
voice  responding  to  the  spirit  of  the  storm  which 
hangs  over  it,  and  we  feel  an  awe,  and  the  emotion 
of  sublimity  rises  in  the  soul.  So  it  is  with  the 
desires.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  delight- 
ful in  having  the  mind  filled  with  a  great  and  a 
noble  purpose — such  a  purpose  as  may  lawfully 
absorb  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  kindle 
every  desire  of  the  soul.  Who  ever  reared  a 
dwelling  perfect  enough  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
soul  ?  Who  ever  had  a  sufficiency  of  wealth,  or 
of  honours,  when  these  were  the  grand  objects  of 
pursuit?  Who  ever  had  the  thirst  quenched  by 
drinking  here  ?  And  who  ever  had  an  earthly 
object  engrossing  the  heart,  which  did  not  leave 
room  for  restlessness,  a  desire  of  change,  and  a 
fretting  and  chafing  in  its  pursuit  ?  Not  so  when 
the  glory  of  God  fills  the  soul,  and  the  eye  is  fixed 
on  that  as  the  great  end  of  life.  You  may  live 
near  him,  and  draw  continually  nearer ;  and  the 
soul  does  not  feel  the  passion  of  envy,  or  jealousy, 
or  disappointment,  as  she  comes  near  the  object  of 
her  desires. 

Having,  increases  the  desire  for  more,  and  more 
is  added ;  for  sin  has  no  connection  with  the  gift. 

They  who  are  near  the  throne,  are  full  of  this 
one  thought, — how  can  we  do  most  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Him  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever  1 
No  contracted  plans,  no  trifling  thoughts,  no  low 
cares  enter  their  bosoms;  for  they  are  already 
filled.  *  *  *  *  * 

You  need  a  principle  which  will  lead  you  to  be 
active  for  the  welfare  of  men.  Your  reason  and 
conscience  may  decide,  that  you  ought  to  live  for 
the  good  of  your  species;  and,  at  times,  you  may 
rouse  up ;  but  the  moving  power  is  not  uniform 
and  steady. 

You  need  a  principle  which  will  ever  keep  you 
alive  to  duty.  You  can  act  but  a  few  days  upon 
earth.    Between  every  rising  and  setting  sun,  mul- 


titudes drop  into  eternity.  Your  turn  will  come 
shortly.  You  will  soon  know  whether  you  are 
forever  to  wear  a  crown,  or  be  clothed  with  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt, — soon  know  how  bright 
that  crown  is,  or  how  deep  that  despair  is.  All 
the  retributions  of  the  eternal  world  will  soon  be 
rolled  upon  you,  and  you  want  a  principle  abiding 
within  you,  which  will  bear  you  on  in  duty,  active, 
laborious,  self-denying,  widening  your  influence, 
and  adding  strength  to  your  character  and  hopes 
through  life  ;  but  this  principle  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  seeking  His  approbation  from  whom  you 
receive  every  mercy  that  has  ever  visited  your 
heart,  every  joy  that  has  cheered  you,  and  every 
hope  for  which  the  heart  longs. 

John  Todd. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

On  the  Geographic  Origin  of  the  Commonly  Used 
Species  of  Plants. 
In  the  year  1807,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
wrote,  '"  The  original  country  of  those  vegetables 
which  are  most  useful  to  man,  and  which  have  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  is  a  secret 
as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the  original  habitation 
of  our  domestic  animals.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
home  of  those  grasses  which  furnish  the  principal 
nutriment  of  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian  races. 
We  know  not  what  region  has  produced,  sponta- 
neously, wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye ;  and  the 
plants  which  constitute  the  natural  riches  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  tropical  latitudes  have  never 
yet  been  found  in  a  wild  state."  It  is  not  needful, 
nor  would  it  be  profitable,  to  reproduce  here  the 
varying  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded 
by  the  numerous  authors  who  have  treated  upon 
this  subject ;  to  narrate  how  one  suggested  the  in- 
undation of  continents  since  the  opening  of  the 
historic  period  ;  how  another  argued  that  specific 
forms  are  liable  to  immense  variation,  under  the 
influence  exercised  by  external  circumstances,  and 
that  wheat,  for  instance,  had  been  in  this  way  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  from  certain  wayside  grasses ; 
or  a  third  advanced  the  notion  that  the  seeds  of 
the  common  officinal  plants  had  been  received  as  a 
gift  direct  from  the  Deity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
above  sentence  was  written,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  departments 
of  physical  science,  and  that  botanical  geography 
has  kept,  at  any  rate,  an  average  place  in  the  on- 
ward movement.  Many  parts  of  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  which  were  then  very  imper- 
fectly known,  have  since  been  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon.  Historic  and  linguistic  data 
from  a  vast  range  of  sources  have  been  searched 
out  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  it  is 
now  found  that  we  are  able  to  trace  almost  all  of 
them  to  their  original  homes  and  primitive  condi- 
tions, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  possess  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  safety  and  accuracy  of 
our  conclusions.  In  the  present  paper,  we  propose 
to  take  the  best  known  of  these  plants  and  to  re- 
capitulate briefly  under  each  what  is  known  of  its 
origin,  and  the  history  of  its  cultivation.  The 
subject  comes  home  to  the  appreciation  of  all.  Of 
the  standard  works  upon  it,  Meyen's  Pflanzengeo- 
graphie,  which  has  been  translated  and  issued  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ray  Society,  is  known  only 
to  a  small  circle  of  the  scientific  ;  and  of  the  great 
work  recently  published  by  the  younger  Be  Can- 
dolle,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  copies  have  as 
yet  reached  this  country. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  the  species  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  roots  and  bulbs.  The  Potatoc 
{Solarium  tuberosum)  was  grown  at  the  epoch  of 
the  discovery  pf  America,  from  Chili  to  New  Gra- 
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nada,  and  also  in  North  Carolina,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  the  expedition  of  Raleigh,  in  1585  or 
1586.  Clusius,  who  describes  and  figures  the  plant 
in  a  work  he  wrote,  says  that  he  received  his  speci- 
mens in  1588,  from  the  governor  of  Mons,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  some  one  who  visited  Bel- 
gium in  the  suite  of  the  papal  legate.  It  reached 
Italy  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  doubtless  was 
brought  to  the  latter  countries  direct  from  South 
America.  It  grows  wild  in  Peru,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Caldcleugh,  in  the  year  1822,  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London ;  and  also  amongst  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili,  and  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez ;  the  same  celebrated  from  its 
connection  with  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of 
Defoe's  llobinson  Crusoe.  Allied  species  are  found 
amongst  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
direction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosus) 
has  heen  cultivated  in  Europe  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  no  spe- 
cial connection  with  the  Holy  City ;  the  particular 
name  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian 
Girasole.  It  is  evidently  a  native  of  America; 
but  what  part  is  not  distinctly  ascertained.  The 
weight  of  probability  seems  in  favour  of  Peru,  and 
two  or  three  species  occur  amongst  the  Andes. 

The  Radish  (Raphanus  sativus)  is  grown  ex- 
tensively in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to  Gay,  the 
Rapania  agria,  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Armoraciu 
of  the  Romans  is  most  likely  another  species,  the 
Raphanus  maritimus  of  Smith,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  sea-coast  from  England,  eastward  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  And  he  suggests  that  our  cultivated 
radish  has  been  originally  brought  from  China. 

The  Carrot  (Daucus  Carota)  was  grown  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  gradually  taken  a 
more  important  position  as  agriculture  has  been 
more  fully  perfected.  It  grows  wild  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Continental  Europe. 

The  Onion  (Allium  Cepa)  has  been  cultivated 
from  a  very  early  era,  as  a  crowd  of  Chinese, 
Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  appellations 
testify ;  first  in  Southern  Asia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  now  it  is  spread  almost 
universally  from  Britain  to  Japan.  From  this 
wide  dispersion  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  where  it  is 
really  wild  ;  but  it  seems  likely  to  have  taken  its 
origin  in  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Western 
Asia. 

Beet  (Beta  vulgaris)  was  grown  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  susceptibility 
to  variation  under  the  influence  of  culture.  What 
seems  to  be  the  type  of  the  species  grows  wild  in 
sandy  ground,  from  the  Canary  Islands  round  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Persia. 

Next  we  come  to  the  species  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  their  stems. 

Hemp  (Cannabis  saliva)  has  been  grown  from 
time  immemorial  in  India,  both  for  textile  uses  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  exhilarant  properties  of  its 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
tbe  Old  Testament,  nor  found  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Celtic 
tribes,  and  also  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 

A  flection  of  Jewish  laws,  called  the  Misehna, 

WQicjj  s  'is  made  after  the  commencement  of  the 
jRoman  domination,  ite  textile  properties  are  ex- 
plained, u  if  little  known  at  the  time  by  those  to 
whom  the  work  is  addressed,  At  the  present  day 
it  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  fhe  sake  of  its  juice, 
from  which  the  uatoxM&Dg  lhjuoncallud  hasheesh 
is  prepared  l,y  fermentation.'  It  is  evidently  a 
ff*PXa   I  the  t.ihjMiatc  parts  of  Asia,  probably 


principally  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Flax  (Linum  usitatissinmm)  is  also  a  plant  of 
great  importance,  and  very  early  culture.  The 
Egyptian  mummies  are  enveloped  in  flaxen  fabrics, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  catacombs  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  having  been  employed  for  useful  purposes  at 
a  very  remote  epoch.  It  was  early  known  to  the 
German  and  Celtic  races,  and  was  grown  by  the 
Sanscrit  tribes  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  to  be  pro- 
cured from  its  seeds.  Like  hemp,  it  is  indigenous 
in  Western  Asia ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that 
De  Candolle  doubts  whether  the  plants  formerly 
grown  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  India,  belong  in 
reality  to  one  and  the  same  species. 

Ol  Sugar-cane,  authors  enumerate  three  species 
—  Saccharitm  officinale,  S.  violactum,  and  5.  si- 
nense.  S.  officinale  is  the  Indian,  S.  sinense  the 
Chinese  species ;  and  in  both  cases  the  culture 
mounts  up  to  a  very  early  date.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  speak  of  sugar,  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  had  not  reached  Babylon  at  the  era 
of  the  Jewish  captivity.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only  as  grown  in  Asia.  It 
was  brought  by  the  Arabs  to  Egypt,  and  thence 
transported  to  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain.  Don 
Henry  took  it  to  Madeira  in  1420  ;  it  was  carried 
to  the  Canaries  in  1503;  introduced  to  San  Do- 
mingo and  Brazil  shortly  afterwards,  and  thence 
spread  widely  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  rlo  the  Mauritius  it  was  taken  when 
the  French  first  planted  a  colony  there.  Whether 
the  three  species  are  really  distinct  is  a  doubtful 
question ;  not  one  of  them  has  been  seen  in  an  in- 
disputably aboriginal  state,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  S.  sinense  is  a  native  of  China,  and  S. 
officinale  of  Hindostan. 

Of  the  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
leaves  we  will  take,  first,  the  vegetables  commonly 
used  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  multiform  varieties  of  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Brassica  oleracea,  a  species  which  grows  wild 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe. 
Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ; 
but  the  Latin  name  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Celtic  rather  than  the  Greek.  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  was  widely  diffused  in  ancient  times 
in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  but  to  India  and 
China  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Whether  they  owe  their 
origin  to  B.  oleracea  alone,  or  have  been  modified 
from  that  and  two  or  three  other  closely  allied  spe- 
cies which  inhabit  Southern  Europe,  is  a  doubtful 
point ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
alternative. 

The  Lettuce  was  grown  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  Ancient  Greece,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  in  Persia,  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  It  appears  to  be  a  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  to  India  and  China.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  product  of  the  cultivation  of 
Lactuca  fkariola,  a  species  widely  diffused  through 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  culture  of  Chi- 
cory (Cicliorium  lntybus)  is  very  aueient,  and  be- 
gan either  in  Egypt  or  Greece.  It  is  w ild  through- 
out Europe,  except  in  Lapland,  and  also  in  West- 
ern Asia.  The  other  species  (C.  Endivia),  wbicb 
has  often  been  confounded  with  it,  inhabits  Nepaul 
and  Cashmere. 

The  Spinach  (Spinacia  oleracea)  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  been 
first  grown  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  to  have  been 
carried  to  Europe  at  a  comparatively  modern  date. 
What  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  has  been  found 
wild  by  Dr.  Carl  Koch  in  Caucasian  Georgia. 
Next  wo  vfill  take  a  couple  of  plants,  tbe  leaves 


of  which  are  brought  into  very  frequent  requisi 
tion. 

There  are  two  well-known  and  clearly  distinc 
American  species  of  Tobacco ;  one  (JSicotiam 
Tabacum)  grows  principally  in  the  South,  and  ap 
parently  a  native  of  Brazil,  the  other  (IV.  rustica 
grown  principally  in  the  North,  and  apparently 
native  of  Mexico.  The  circumstances  which  a' 
tended  their  introduction  to  Europe  are  well  know] 
Two  other  species  are  reported  from  Asia,  but  the: 
real  distinctness  is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  not  unlikel 
they  are  only  the  American  plants  under  modifie 
circumstances  of  climate  and  culture. 

The  Tea  plant  ( Thea  Chinensis)  has  been  cn 
tivated  in  China  for  thousands  of  years.  Thai 
are  two  different  forms,  T.  viridis  and  T.  bohe<i  « 
considered  by  some  as  distinct  species.    It  hip 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Assam,  and  probably 
originally  extended  in  an   indigenous  conditk 
throughout  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Ava.  Thoug  ft 
mentioned  so  often  in  the  old  Chinese  legends 
has  no  Sanscrit  name,  as  would  have  been  like 
to  have  been  the  case  if  the  culture  had  spread 
an  early  date  so  far  westward  as  to  reach  Hi 
dostan. 

Of  plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  flowe 
we  must  only  mention  the  Hop  (Hamulus  lupulut 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germani 
but  as  the  plant  is  spread  in  a  wild  state  fro 
Britain  eastward  to  Siberia,  it  is  possible  that 
was  not  submitted  to  cultivation  so  soon  as  tlj 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  but,  at  any  rate  in  Ce 
tral  Europe,  it  has  been  propagated  by  artifiei 
means  for  several  centuries. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

PRAYER  IN  TEMPTATION. 
Father,  unto  Thee  I  raise 
No  appeal  for  length  of  days  ; 
Nor  for  friends,  my  way  to  cheer — 
I  have  many  kind  and  dear; 
Wealth  it  were  bat  sin  to  choose, 
Having  all  I  rightly  use: 
Neither  ask  I  health's  increase, 
Since  my  days  and  nights  are  peace: 
But  in  utter  hopelessness 
I  am  come  to  ask  Thee  this : — 
Save  me  from  the  subtle  sin 
Which  assaileth  from  within  ; 
And  my  heart  that  shows  to  Thee 
All  its  insufliciency, 

Brings  but  this  one  adjuration — 
Save  me  always  from  temptation. 

Not  when  foes  my  steps  surround, 
Then  I  know  where  "aelp  is  found  ; 
Not  when  pain  and  grief  I  feel, 
He  who  smites  is  strong  to  heal ; 
And  our  Father's  darkest  way 
Leads  at  last  but  to  tbe  day  ; 
Though  He,  in  their  chambers  deepy 
Giveth  His  beloved  sleep  ; 
Yet  with  importunity 
Do  I  come  and  cry  to  Thee ; 
Now  while  health  and  hope  are  strong, 
While  my  days  are  good  and  long, 
Save  me  from  the  wretehed  art 
Of  my  own  deceitful  heart ; 

God  of  prayer  and  of  salvation, 
Save  me  from  this  great  temptation  ! 

Phoebe  Cary 

TRUE  WISDOM  LOOKING  UPWARD. 
Ah  !  when  did  wisdom  covet  length  of  days, 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise? 
No  :  wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  gaest, 
'Compelled  to  starre  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark  that  upwards  tends  by  nature's  force  ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source; 
A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  sea  ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity  ! 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come  ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

II.  K.  Whit 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 
PITER  ANDREWS. 

On  the  16th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1747, 
with  certificates  of  unity  from  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  Peter  Andrews  and  his  beloved  friend, 
John  Woolman,  left  their  homes  to  visit  Friends  in 
New  England.  They  attended  the  Yearly  Meet 
iDg  on  Long  Island,  held  in  that  month,  dur- 
ii:g  which  they  "  had  some  edifying  meetings." 
John  "Woolman  says,  "After  this,  my  companion 
and  I  visited  Friends  on  Long  Island ;  and, 
through  the  mercies  of  God,  were  helped  in  the 
work  ' 

Beside  attending  the  established  meetings  of 
Friends,  they  were  at  a  general  meeting  at  Sela- 
whet,  principally  composed  of  members  of  other 
I  societies this,  although  little  was  said  in  the  mi 
nistry,  was  a  good  meeting.  Another  large  meet- 
ling,  held  in  a  dwelling  at  Oyster  Bay,  was,  "  through 
the  springing  up  of  living  waters,  a  day  to  be 
ithanklully  remembered."  From  Long  Island,  they 
[passed  over  on  to  the  main  land,  and  proceeding 
Inorth,  took  meetings  at  Oblong,  Nine-Partners, 
pand  New  Milford.  In  these  places  they  met  with 
)me,  educated  as  Presbyterians,  who,  through  the 
jperations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  minds, 
ivere  drawn  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  an  in- 
.aid  acquaintance  with  Him.    They  then  passed 

after 
went 
On 


through  Connecticut,  to  Rhode  Island,  and 


these  parts, 
east  as  Dover. 


ilj! 


Hsitmg  Friends  generally  in 
arough  Boston,  and  as  far 

their  return  they  visited  Nantucket,  and  thence 
oming  back  to  the  main  land,  were  at  meeting 
bout  Dartmouth.    They  then  returned  to  Long 
sland,  and,  after  attending  some  meetings  on  that 
sland,  proceeded  homewards.  They  reached  their 
wellings,  Seventh  mo.  13th,  having  ridden  "  about 
fteen  hundred  miles,  and  sailed  about  one  hun- 
red  and  fifty." 
Of  this  journey  John  Woolman  writes,  "  We 
ere  sometimes  in  much  weakness,  and  laboured 
aider  discouragements;  and  at  other  times,  through 
e  renewed  manifestations  of  Divine  love,  we  had 
asons  of  refreshment,  wherein  the  power  of  Truth 
revailed.    We  were  taught,  by  renewed  experi- 
ce,  to  labour  for  an  inward  stillness  ;  at  no  time 
seek  for  words,  but  to  live  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
d  utter  that  to  the  people  which  Truth  opened  to 
My  beloved  companion  and  I  belonged  to  one 
eting,  came  forth  in  the  ministry  near  the  same 
e,  and  were  inwardly  united  in  the  work :  he 
i  about  thirteen  years  older  than  I,  bore  the 
avier-.t  burthen,  and  was  an  instrument  of  the 
eatei-t  use." 

In  the  year  1749,  Peter  Andrews  was  at  Chop- 
nk  Yearly  Meeting  with  divers  Friends;  in 
752,  at  Little  Creek;  and  in  1754,  at  Shrews- 
ry  Yearly  Meeting,  at  both  places,  with  Thomas 
rown,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  and  the  other 
ligious  services  in  which  he  was  engaged  before 
visit  to  Europe,  no  account  has  reached  us. 
aving  been  for  some  time  under  a  religious  con- 
rn  to  visit  England,  he  found  himself  constrained 
wards  the  close  of  1754,  to  arrange  his  outward 
fairs,  so  that  if  it  pleased  his  divine  Master,  to 
11  hirn  from  works  to  rewards,  whilst  absent  in 
foreign  land,  his  property  might  present  no  diffi- 
Ities  to  his  widow  and  friends  to  settle.  Early 
the  year  1755,  he  spread  his  concern  before 
Arlington  Monthly  Meeting,  which,  uniting  with 
m  therein,  directed  a  certificate  prepared.  This 
is  issued  Third  mo.  3d.    A  valuable  ministering 


Friend  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting  being  un- 
der a  similar  concern,  obtained  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  that  meeting.  At  the  Spring  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  on  the  31st  of  the  Third 
mo.,  they  each  laid  their  prospects  before  the  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  certificates  from  their  subordinate 
meetings.  The  matter  claiming  the  weighty  consi- 
deration of  Friends,  and  there  being  a  large  expres- 
sion of  unity  with  the  concern  of  Peter  Andrews, 
an  endorsement  for  his  certificate  was  prepared, 
placed  upon  it,  and  signed  Fourth  mo.  1st.  On 
the  prospect  of  his  friend  from  Haddonfield, 
"  though  much  tenderness  and  respect  appeared," 
"  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  not 
now  the  time  for  him  to  proceed  therein,  and  he 
was  lovingly  and  solidly  advised  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience till  way  can  be  made  for  him  with  the  free 
unity  and  concurrence  of  Friends." 

Peter  Andrews  embarked  for  Great  Britain, 
about  the  29th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1755.  He 
landed  in  the  south  of  England,  early  in  the  Sixth 
month,  and  proceeded  directly  to  London.  In  the 
language  of  Edmond  Peckover,  who  was  much  with 
him,  whilst  in  England,  "He  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  brethren,  and  had  very  good  service 
during  his  short  stay  there  at  that  time.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  being  at  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  York,  and  in  company  with  seve- 
ral Friends,  he  went  as  direct  to  the  said  city  as 
he  well  could,  about  200  miles.  [He  reached 
York]  on  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  which 
time  the  said  Yearly  Meeting  began.  Our  dear 
Friend  had  a  very  memorable,  solid,  weighty  op 
portunity  in  ministry  at  the  opening  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  In  the  succeeding 
meetings  for  worship,  he  was  mostly  silent,  yet  in 
those  for  discipline,  he  was  divinely  led  to  set  forth 
the  nature,  and  good  end  and  tendency  of  such 
meetings ;  zealously  pressing  the  members  thereof 
to  keep  them  up  in  the  same  wisdom  and  power  in 
which  they  were  first  established.  He  very  evi- 
dently set  forth  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
good  root  and  foundation,  which  first  called,  and 
gathered  our  forefathers  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  God.  [His  service  herein]  was  to  the  no 
small  edification  and  comfort  of  many  sincere- 
hearted  Friends  who  rejoiced  greatly  in  having  his 
company.  They  cannot  but  be  fresh  at  times  in 
their  remembrance,  and  his  service,  as  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  according  to  the  wise  man's  ob 
servation,  which  '  shall  be  found  after  many  days.' 

"  After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  the 
largest  known  there  for  many  years,  was  ended,  he 
went  to  Pickering,  where  a  very  large  meeting  for 
worship  is  annually  kept,  in  which  he  had  season 
able  and  profitable  service.  He  visited  many  places 
in  that  county,  visiting  the  churches,  which  were 
greatly  refreshed  and  edified  by  his  labours  of  love 
[These  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  silence], 
although  appointed  on  his  account,  generally  large, 
and  expectation  high.  His  eye  being  single  to  his 
great  Master,  he  often  was  led  to  famish  the  too 
eager  desire  after  words.  For  several  public  meet- 
ings he  had  nothing  to  say,  which,  though  a  great 
disappointment  for  the  present,  yet  it  afterwards 
appeared  there  was  no  small  service  in  it. 

"He  was  at  Yarm,  Stockton,  Bainbrigg,  and 
several  other  meetings,  in  and  about  the  Dales,  and 
then  came  to  Leeds,Bradford,  Wakefield,  and  Don- 
caster,  so  into  Lincolnshire,  which  county  he  visited 
pretty  generally,  also  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Coming 
into  Norfolk,  he  reached  Norwich,  Eleventh  mo 
15th,  1755.  He  was  at  most,  if  not  all,  the  meet- 
ings in  Norfolk,  then  passed  into  Suffolk,  and 
[visited  the  meetings  generally  therein,  then  into] 
Essex,  and  reached  London  the  latter  end  of  the 
First  month,  1756.    There  he  remained  a  few 


weeks,  being  exceedingly  ill,  yet  was  at  most  of 
the  meetings  in  that  large  city.  His  company  was 
very  grateful  to  the  churches  there,  and  he  was 
very  serviceable  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  that  critical  conjuncture. 

"  He  then  went  back  to  Essex,  so  into  Hereford- 
shire, parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Bristol,  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  had  good  service 
both  in  their  public  meetings  for  worship,  and 
in  those  for  discipline.  [His  labours]  were  well 
received,  and,  it  is  hoped,  have  made  lasting  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  many.  His  illness  continued 
heavy  upon  him,  but  did  not  hinder  him  from  tra- 
velling. He  passed  through  Gloucestershire  and 
Oxfordshire  on  his  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London,  in  the  Sixth  month.  [He  staid  in  that 
city  during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  although  his  ill- 
ness was  very  heavy  upon  him,]  and  was  enabled 
to  bear  several  living  testimonies,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

From  London  he  proceeded  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Colchester,  in  which  he  was  wonderfully 
supported  to  plead  his  Master's  cause,  and  from 
thence  the  week  following  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Woodbridge. 

The  testimony  of  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meeting, 
after  stating  his  attendance  at  the  above  meetings, 
adds,  "  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  being  on  Second- 
day,  the  28th  of  the  Sixth  month,  he  had  there  in 
a  lively  manner  to  exhort  all  to  their  duty.  On 
Third-day  morning  was  held  a  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  where  our  worthy  friend  had 
signal  service  in  communicating  advice  to  [those  in] 
the  ministry,  on  sundry  important  particulars, 
which  he  delivered  with  a  convincing  clearness, 
accompanied  by  such  sweetness,  as  tended  to  edify 
all,  and  offend  none;  and  we  believe  it  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  many  present. 

"  On  the  day  following,  in  the  forenoon,  we  had 
a  most  solemn  parting  meeting,  wherein  our  dear 
Friend  had  a  large  lively  opportunity  to  set  forth 
the  peculiar  zeal  and  firmness  with  which  it  became 
us  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  wrong  things. 
He  brought  forward  the  case  of  Gideon  formerly, 
whose  history  and  actions  he  largely  commented 
on,  and  ended  with  an  address  to  those  of  our  So- 
ciety present,  expressing  his  concern  for  our  wel- 
fare, with  great  zeal  and  fervour." 

The  testimony  of  Norwich  Friends  in  regard  to 
Peter's  labour  that  day,  says,  "  He  was  strengthened 
to  bear  a  large,  powerful  and  affecting  testimony, 
to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts,  whose  states  were 
effectually  spoken  to.  [The  opportunity  might] 
fitly  be  compared  to  the  excellency  and  glorious 
situation  the  Psalmist  describes  when  he  says, 
'  How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments.  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  forevermore.' 

"  It  was  indeed  a  most  heavenly,  precious,  bap- 
tizing season,  this  being  his  last  public  opportunity. 
He  was  wonderfully  led,  to  set  forth  the  progres- 
sive steps  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  in  appearing  to  Gideon,  confirming  the  certainty 
of  his  requirings,  condescending  to  grant  his  re- 
quests, and  sealing  all  with  being  with,  and  giv- 
ing him  victory  over  his  enemies.  [All  this]  as 
he  was  faithful  to  follow  the  blessed  [Instructor] 
who  pointed  out  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the 
finishing  of  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  called." 

"  This  memorable  service  of  our  dear  friend 
[Peter  Andrews],  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
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the  great  Lord,  who  prepared  him  for  it,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  fix  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place. 
May  it  continue  in  the  remembrance  of  those  then 
present,  who  are  left  behind  him  for  a  little  space 
in  mutability." 

(To  ha  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

Her  residence  still  being  at  Chelmsford,  she 
writes,  Twelfth  mo.,  1825  :—"  What  will  all  the 
world  be  to  us  in  a  little  time,  when  we  must  an- 
swer to  the  solemn  inquiry,  '  What  hast  thou  done 
with  thy  Lord's  money  V  when,  having  faithfully 
occupied  with  our  talents,  will  prove  of  infinite 
and  everlasting  advantage  to  us." 

Fifth  mo.,  1826. — "  The  funeral  of  our  late 
worthy  friend  M.  P.  was  largely  attended.  It  is 
a  happy  release  to  the  dear  departed,  whose  puri- 
fied spirit  was  no  doubt  fully  prepared  to  join  the 
triumphant  church  in  those  realms  of  glory,  too 
dazzling  for  us  whilst  in  these  tabernacles.  It  is 
comfortiug  that  some  of  the  dear  youth  promise, 
by  their  dedication,  to  fill  the  places  of  individuals 
who  rest  from  their  labours.  I  seldom  can  speak 
of  enjoyment,  when  retreating  from  my  feeble  ef- 
forts for  the  exaltation  of  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  universal  righteousness,  but  I  am  content 
in  the  Lord's  will.  He  is,  in  his  own  due  time,  a 
rich  rewarder." 

Writing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  says : — 
"  The  Ancient  Glory  has  indeed  descended  amongst 
us  in  different  meetings,  and  the  Most  High  has 
been  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  There  are  many  nice  young  people  at 
this  Yearly  Meeting.  It  seems  a  peculiar  time  of 
favour  to  this  class,  and  of  pouring  out  of  the  hea- 
venly anointing  in  the  ministerial  gift."  Yearly 
Meetings,  fifty  years  ago,  were  often  seasons  of 
deep  instruction  to  young  people,  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Lamb's  warfare.  Great  respect  was  then 
felt  for  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Truth,  and  the 
visited  children  looked  up  to  them  with  strong  af- 
fection, and  were  often  comforted  by  the  tender 
sympathies  which  they  showed  for  them  just  enter- 
ing the  heavenly  journey.  Party  spirit  was  not 
aoeking  to  divide  and  scatter  them,  creating  jeal- 
ousies and  evil  surmises.  The  great  object  of  the 
experienced,  exercised  members  was  the  welfare  of 
the  flock,  ai.d  the  promotion  of  each  other's  growth 
in  the  Truth,  that  the  Lord's  honour  might  be 
niaguificd  by  the  Society  in  the  earth — Blessed 
day,  before  the  destroyer  got  in  among  the  sheep 
:i-  ho  has  since,  under  various  false  pretences. 

Seventh  mo. — "  It  is  a  great  and  awful  tiling  to 
be  a  vessel  moving  in  Him  who  is  the  '  glorious 
Lord,  the  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams, 
wherein  gocth  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  doth 
gallant  ship  pass  thereby.' " 

Ninth  mo. — "I  have  thought  how  greatly  the 
Psahnist  was  tried  many  times,  and  he  always 
found  refuge  in  t he  Lord  his  (iod.  One  time  1 
think  he  says,  '  Turn  thec  unto  me,  and  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted.  The 
troubles  of  my  heart  arc  enlarged ;  oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses.  Look  upon  my  affliction 
and  my  pain.'  I  believe  that  the  same  everlasting 
Source  of  sufficiency  will  hear  and  answer  prayers. 
Let  us  look  beyond  secondary  causes  of  trouble, 
p  rplexity  and  outward  loss,  to  Him  who  can  turn 
tlicra  all  into  blessings;  who  hath  his  way  in  the 
clouds,  and  in  the  thick  darkness;  so  will  his 
righteousness  be  revealed  in  his  own  time,  when  he 
will  give  us  to  offer  to  him  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving, and  we  shall  learn  more  and  more  to  trust 
in  his  holy  name,  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.    1  remember  a  time  when  I  was  under 


most  trying  feelings,  when  my  soul  distinctly  heard 
a  language  like  this,  '  Have  patience,'  and  with  it, 
as  I  turned  to  the  voice  which  spake,  my  mind  was 
enabled  to  sink  down  into  resignation  and  quiet ; 
willing  that  the  creature  should  be  mortified  and 
broug/it  into  the  dust  which  is  so  needful  for  us, 
that  in  all  things,  the  eternal  power  of  Truth  may 
be  set  up  and  magnified."  Were  we  all  brought 
to  place  our  trust  in  the  Lord  alone,  and  to  put  up 
our  prayers  to  him  for  the  church's  deliverance 
from  its  troubles,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
looking  to  man  for  help,  and  we  should  sooner 
know  our  prayers  to  be  answered.  Samuel  Foth- 
ergill  writing  to  Thomas  Grier,  says,  "  Cherish  in 
thy  soul  the  fresh  instances  of  regard  ;  and  be  it 
thy  care  inwardly  to  look  and  live  to  llie  Lord  ; 
so  shall  thy  hands  be  made  strong,  and  thy  head 
kept  above  the  waters.  There  is  a  spirit  that  is 
gone  forth  into  the  camp,  and  is  splendidly  delu- 
sive. It  delights  in  good  words  and  feeds  upon 
them  ;  it  cries  out,  '  Help,  help,'  but  principally  to 
the  servant,  not  to  the  Master.  This  spirit  leads 
into  notions ;  it  snuffs  up  the  wind,  and  lives  in 
commotions  itself  raises  ;  all  that  are  led  by  it, 
are  superficial  and  know  nothing,  and  must  lie 
down  in  sorrow."  After  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  says,  "  Dear  friend,  let  us  wait 
for  this  wisdom ;  let  this  Spirit  be  leaned  upon 
above  all ;  this  will  help  us  to  stand  upright,  and 
walk  steadily  in  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  ; 
retirement  will  be  pleasant,  in  meetings  and  out  of 
meetings ;  the  inward  feeling  after  Divine  power, 
to  live  and  act  to  God's  honour  and  our  own  pre- 
servation, will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us ;  and  He 
that  delights  to  hear  the  language  of  his  children, 
will  not  be  slack  in  the  performance  of  his  gra- 
cious promises." 

In  a  letter  to  a  young  Friend,  dated  First  mo. 
1827,  S.  Grubb  says: — "None  of  us  ever  come 
to  be  well  grounded  in  righteousness,  but  by  tri- 
bulation ;  and  I  well  know  there  are  times  when 
we  seem  to  be  alone  in  what  we  feel,  thinking  no 
one  was  ever  introduced  into  similar  distress.  This 
is  in  order  that  we  may  cleave  closely  to  the  Al- 
mighty as  our  Friend,  and  not  look  too  much  out- 
ward. Surely  He  who,  in  the  days  of  his  personal 
appearance  among  men,  carried  our  sorrows  and 
bore  our  griefs,  is  pleased  to  care  for  thee,  and  de- 
signs that  thou  shouldst  know  Him  in  the  character 
of  Comforter  as  well  as  Saviour.  I  hardly  need 
tell  thee  that  my  mind  is  much  with  thee,  greatly 
desiring  that  that  good  work  which  is  begun  in  thy 
heart,  may  be  carried  on  and  completed,  to  thy 
enduring  consolation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Great 
Name. 

"  30th. — Finished  the  family  visit  here  (Chelms- 
ford) last  First-day,  having  paid  sixty-six  visits, 
besides  the  dividing  of  many  families,  where  they 
had  servants  and  apprentices,  ltemember,  that 
the  more  the  capacity  is  enlarged  to  suffer,  the 
more  joy  also  it  can  receive  when  the  night  of  sor- 
row is  past;  when  the  happy  morning  of  delight 
dawns  upon  the  mind.  Remember  that  fear  hath 
torment,  and  cast  it  off,  possessing  something  of  a 
holy  indifference  as  to  what  may  be  thought  of 
thee,  save  by  Him  who  knows  the  heart.  We 
must  even  be  content  that  good  people  should  not 
highly  esteem  us." 

Sarah  Grubb  had  to  endure  many  lessening 
things  from  the  hands  of  apparent  friends,  being 
often  trodden  upon  like  a  worm;  but  she  snys, 
"  Sometimes  I  see  with  an  eye  of  faith  as  '  through 
a  jrbi>s  darkly,'  something  in  store,  ever  enduring 
in  its  nature  ;  a  life  lliut  lives  through  death  ;  fa- 
Culti  -  of  the  immortal  part,  which,  instead  of  dc- 
Oaying,  men  Me  in  vigour;  endowed  with  capacity 
to  know  and  enjoy  Him  who  wus,  and  is,  and  is 


to  come — the  Author  and  Source  of  every  good ; 
and  then  again  I  know  nothing,  and  am  in  a  state 
of  trembling,  and  abhor  myself  most  truly." 

London,  Fifth  month,  1827.— "On  Fourth-day 
morning  we  met  as  a  Yearly  Meeting.  Yesterday 
the  summary  of  the  answers  was  brought  in.  While 
we  have  these  statements,  which  give  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  understand  how  things  are  among  us, 
as  to  the  outside,  I  feel  desirous  that  we  may  gel 
down  to  that  heavenly  Source  of  intelligence,  by 
which  we  may  be  able  to  feel  what  condition  wej 
are  in,  as  a  religious  Society,  with  respect  to  ai; 
advancement  in  the  Truth ;  and  so  be  prepared  tc 
sympathize,  and  render  some  true  aid  to  the  body] 
while  we  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  J el 
hovah,  with  whom  is  everlasting  strength.  Thif  j 
morning  the  women's  meeting-house  has  been  weli 
filled,  without  much  crowding  ;  and  I  think  ther<J 
has  been  some  cause  to  hope  that  the  great  LegisJ 
lator,  to  whom  many  of  us  look,  even  as  the  eye  o'| 
the  servant  to  his  master,  has  not  turned  awau 
from  us  as  a  people,  but  is  still  disposed  to  do  u:f 
good.  It  is  indeed  by  a  surrender  of  our  all  t<f 
the  Lord,  that  some  of  us  can  be  prepared  to  atff 
tend  this  annual  solemnity  with  any  degree  o 
courage,  such  as  we  ought  to  feel,  if  soldiers  o 
Jesus  Christ.  Great  is  the  exercise  of  my  poo 
mind,  as  in  former  times  at  Yearly  Meeting;  ye 
when  I  can  see  things  going  on  well,  I  am  repait 
for  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Women's  MeetiDj 
has  increased  in  weight.  We  seem  at  times  pei 
mitted  to  dwell  a  little  under  a  sense  of  that  wan 
of  spirituality  which  prevails  in  individuals,  in  to 
general  a  way,  and  consequently  in  our  lesse 
meetings  scattered  over  the  counties ;  but  if  I  ai 
favoured  with  any  thing  of  true  discerning,  tbi: 
Great  Master  is  pleased  to  bless  the  united  exe) 
cise  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  secret  trava: 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  ancient  and  everlastin 
life  of  Truth ;  so  that  this  well  springs  up  agai 
and  again  to  the  watering  of  the  flock.  Oh,  bles: 
ed  be  Jehovah  ! 

"  Our  ministry  wants  correcting  in  manyinstane 
yea,  purging.    The  Lord  do  the  work,  saith  m  ,u 
soul,  or  else  this  glory  of  true,  living,  gospel  mini 
try,  may  withdraw  more  and  more,  and  reach  tl 
mountain  hard  by,  instead  of  spreading  and  pr 
vailing  among  us.    The  Lord  will  send  forth  1; 
word  in  the  earth  with  authority,  '  in  the  demo: 
stration  of  the  Spirit,'  and  it  shall  reach  the  heai  W 
whether  the  ear  of  man  be  gratified  yea  or  na 
But  let  me  not  forget  that  the  blessed  anointiug 
pouring  out  in  this  day  on  the  children  of  our  S 
ciety,  so  that  some  of  them  cannot  hold  th( 
peace ;  which  shows  how  unwilling  Divine  mer 
and  wisdom  is  to  remove  the  crown  of  righteoi 
ness  and  of  true  simplicity,  wherewith  he  hal| 
with  his  own  hand,  crowned  this  people.  I 
thought,  during  this  Yearly  Meeting,  it  may  jj 
be  said,  1  Who  is  like  unto  thec  ?'  as  applyii 
to  our  community ;  indeed  all  who  embrace  t] 
Gospel  receive  the  same  unction,  which  we  pro: 
to  wait  for,  and  to  be  influenced  by — and  the  tetl 
monies  of  this  Gospel  are  as  immutable  as  itsel! 
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Dimensions  of  the  American  Lalces. — The  lalj|f '  ■ 
measurements  of  these  fresh-water  seas  are  as  i 
lows :  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is  abl 
400  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles;  m(J 
depth,  988  feet ;  elevation,  627  feet ;  area,  32,1* 
square  miles.    The  greatest  length  of  Lake  .J 
chigan  is  360  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  ifl 
miles  ;  mean  depth,  900  feet ;  elevation,  687  ft ; 
area,  23,000  square  miles.    The  greatest  lengtl  • 
Lake  Huron  is  200  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadtlP 
160  miles;  mean  depth,  800  feet;  elevation, 
feet ;  area,  20,400  square  miles.    The  grea' 
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:ngth  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles;  its  greatest 
readth  is  80  miles ;  its  mean  depth,  200  feet ; 
levation,  555  feet ;  area,  6000  square  miles.  The 
Ireatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles;  its 
greatest  hreadth  is  65  miles ;  its  mean  depth  is 
(OO  feet;  elevation,  262  feet;  area,  6000  square 
liles.  The  total  length  of  all  five  is  1584  miles, 
pvering  an  area  altogether  of  upwards  of  90,000 
i  mare  miles. 

Promptness  and  Punctuality. 
I  After  integrity,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  busi- 
|3ss  man  are  promptness  and  punctuality.  By 
lese  we  mean  not  merely  the  meeting  of  pecu- 
Bary  engagements,  which  may  be  affected  or  frus- 
S'-ated  by  the  penuriousness  or  inability  of  others ; 

it  the  performance,  at  the  right  time,  and  with 
111  necessary  despatch,  of  such  duties  and  engage- 
ments as  are  fairly  and  entirely  in  one's  own  con- 
|!ol.    In  the  closely  allied  and  interwoven  concerns 
K  social  intercourse  and  business,  remissness  on 
me  part  of  one  person  may  actually  derange  a 
■  hole  community.    A  pea  or  a  pinch  of  snuff 
light  put  the  grand  Harlaem  organ  out  of  tune, 
lad  a  small  omission  or  delay  in  one  member,  may 
■sturb  an  entire  family,  neighbourhood  or  com- 
lunity.    Men  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  though 
Jit  atoms,  they  are  atoms  on  which  others  rest. 
'Ihe  smallest  appreciable  weight  may  turn  a  heavy 
lilance  ;  and  what  seems  an  insignificant  trifle  to 
Je  actor  or  neglecter,  may  be  fruitful  of  important 
fcnsequences.    The  disposition  to  slight  what  is 
jjnsidered  mere  routine  and  detail,  leads  to  mis- 
jjievous  negligence.    If  a  routine  is  established, 
j)on  it  depends  the  working  of  the  whole  system 
I  its  most  important  operations ;  and  to  disturb 
■e  small  machinery  is  to  disarrange  the  rest.  The 
Ttly  importance  of  insignificant  things  is  in  their 
llation  to  greater ;  and  what  may  be  intrinsically 
J  no  consequence,  is  of  value  as  affecting  other 
Sd  more  considerable  matters, 
fin  business  affairs,  the  necessity  of  method,  and 
le  strict  performance  daily  of  what  belongs  to 
"Ich  day,  cannot  too  earnestly  be  insisted  upon. 
'  ■here  are  young  men  constantly  coming  forward 
rllife  whose  future  success  depends  upon  the  ha- 
.'■a  which  they  have  formed  in  their  nonage  and 
, Bpool  days.    If  they  have  learned  to  prevent  the 
JMbarrassment  of  to-morrow  by  the  careful  finish- 
?wi  up  to-day  of  what  belongs  to  the  day,  they  are 
L'm,  impeded  by  deferred  business,  or  compelled  to 
'.'fclect  and  omit,  or  shuffle  over  anything.  The 
^■fect  science  to  which  keeping  books  has  been 
eflrried,  in  modern  theory,  if  reduced  to  practice, 
uld  make  it  possible  for  any  man  to  tell  at  a 
.nee  his  position.    And  not  only  so,  but  a  party 
acquainted  with  the  previous  business  of  a  con- 
n,  might  comprehend  readily  its  standing,  stock, 
bilities,  and  assets,  by  examining  its  books. 
No  doubt  many  persons  in  the  late  year  deter- 
ied  that  this  should  open  with  a  severely  rigid 
unton  to  details.    How  far  they  will  carry  out 
i  good  purpose,  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
ich  they  begin  now,  and  at  once ;  for  every 
tponement,  upon  whatever  pretext,  increases 
difficulty  of  commencing,  and  adds  to  the  ac- 
aulative  weight  of  deferred  duties.    The  young 
mercantile  life  cannot  too  carefully  accustom 
mselves  to  method  and  discipline.    It  is  well  to 
great  in  small  things ;  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
•Id  have  no  other  chance  for  greatness.  Many 
enius  is  compelled  to  waste  his  strength  in  get- 
l  out  of  difficulties  which  are  purely  the  result 
ais  own  carelessness.    If  men  were  as  ready  to 
vide  for  and  anticipate  emergencies  as  they  are 
in  getting  out  of  dilemmas,  we  should  have 
of  revulsions  and  of  contractions,  of  heavy 


pressures  on  the  money  market,  and  of  hurrying 
and  fever  to  retrieve  what  might  not  have  been 
lost,  had  due  circumspection  been  maintained,  and 
discretion  exercised. — North  American. 


Conquering  the  Natives.  — One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular incidents  in  colonial  history  was  the  removal 
of  savages  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  by  a  single 
man,  after  £27,000  had  been  spent  to  no  purpose 
in  a  war  against  them.  A  person  named  Robin- 
son, a  bricklayer  by  trade,  but  an  active  and  in- 
telligent man,  undertook  and  performed  the  singu- 
lar service  of  bringing  every  aboriginal  man,  wo- 
man and  child  quietly,  peaceably  and  willingly 
into  Hobart  Town;  whence  they  were  shipped  to 
Flinder's  Island.  From  the  time  of  Robinson's 
capture,  or  rather  persuasion,  of  the  natives  to 
follow  him,  a  complete  change  took  place  in  the 
island ;  the  remote  stock  stations  were  again  re- 
sorted to,  and  guns  were  no  longer  carried  between 
the  handles  of  the  plough.  The  means  of  persua- 
sion employed  by  Robinson  to  induce  the  natives 
to  submit  to  his  guidance,  have  ever  been  a  myste- 
ry to  me.  He  went  into  the  bush  unarmed,  and 
accompanied  by  an  aboriginal  woman,  his  sole 
companion. — A  Residence  in  Tasmania,  by  Capt. 
Butler  Stoney. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  8,  1858. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  minute  embodying  the  concern  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  while  having  the  state  of  its 
members  and  meetings  under  consideration,  is 
taken  from  the  printed  extracts  : — 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  minds  of  Friends  have  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  holding  our 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  in  a  state  of  inward, 
reverent  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  we  may  know 
him  to  be  in  the  midst,  enabling  us  to  ask  avail- 
ingly  for  heavenly  bread,  and  to  offer  adoration 
and  praise  to  his  excellent  name.  However,  we 
may  be  tried  with  the  presentation  of  thoughts 
reverse  to  the  object  for  which  we  convene,  if  there 
are  maintained  fervent  aspirations  for  holy  help, 
the  Lord  will  enable  us  to  reject  them,  and  by  his 
quickening  power  qualify  us  to  worship  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  But  have  we  not  reason  to 
fear,  that  owing  to  the  increasing  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  almost  constant  occupancy  of  the  mind 
with  earthly  things,  our  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship are  in  danger  of  becoming  flat  and  lifeless, 
some  falling  asleep,  and  many  returning  home 
without  the  refreshings  of  heavenly  dew ;  and  as 
this  lukewarmness  prevails,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  growth  in  the  life  of  righteousness. 

We  were  designed  to  be  a  people  to  show  forth 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  many 
favours  have  been  conferred  upon  us ;  but  through 
disobedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  how  have  many 
fallen  short  of  that  strength  and  dignity  with 
which  he  clothes  his  dedicated  children,  and  in 
fully  answering  his  gracious  purposes  concerning 
us.  If  we  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
we  shall  witness  a  harmonious  travail  in  perform- 
ing this  spiritual  worship,  that  He  may  be  known 
ministering  to  our  wants,  and  fixing  our  expecta- 
tion upon  him  alone.  In  this  exercise,  every  one 
would  be  favoured  at  times  to  see  his  own  condi- 
tion, to  pray  for  preservation  and  the  renewal  of 
spiritual  strength,  and  that  the  visitations  of  Di- 
vine grace  may  be  extended  to  others,  drawing 
them  from  their  carnal  gratifications  into  the  love 


of  God  and  the  obedience  of  faith.  We  should 
thus  be  prepared  to  receive  gifts  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Church  on  our  most  holy  faith,  and  be- 
come more  firmly  united  in  the  love  and  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel.  Detraction  from  the  reputation  of 
others  would  be  suppressed,  and  instead  of  it,  our 
joy  in  their  spiritual  growth  and  welfare  would  be 
heightened.  We  believe  that  this  evil  has  acquired 
much  strength  within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the 
sad  divisions  which  have  afflicted  the  Society,  and 
until  it  is  arrested  by  individual  watchfulness,  and 
resistance  of  its  temptations,  we  cannot  hope  to 
experience  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  binding  us  to- 
gether in  the  bond  of  peace. 

\  Let  us  remember  that  our  blessed  Saviour  in- 
vites us  to  learn  of  Him,  who  was  meek  and  low 
of  heart,  that  we  may  find  rest  to  our  souls ;  and 
respecting  Him,  his  Apostle  says  : — "  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps;  who  did  no  An,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth:'  A  willingness  to 
suffer  for  his  cause,  and  to  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens as  brethren,  while  we  are  standing  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  will  contribute  to  our  own 
growth  in  the  Truth,  and  be  made  a  blessing  to 
others. 

We  have  renewedly  felt  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain our  testimony  to  plainness  of  dress  and  lan- 
guage, and  especially  in  consideration  of  the  tide 
of  fashion  and  corruption  that  is  carrying  many 
from  the  simplicity  which  the  Truth  requires.  We 
would  warn  parents  of  their  duty  to  set  a  proper 
example  to  their  children,  and  tenderly  exhort  the 
youth  to  mind  the  gentle  intimations  of  their  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  drawing  them  to  take  up  their 
cross,  and  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  self-denial 
and  dedication,  in  which  only  will  be  found  the 
reward  of  peace,  and  preservation  from  the  evils 
that  abound  in  the  world. 

The  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society 
were  remarkable  in  its  rise,  for  a  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  justice,  and  the  punctual  com- 
pliance with  their  engagements,  so  that  they  gained 
for  it  a  high  reputation  among  men,  which  we  be- 
lieve still  exists,  in  good  measure.  But  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the  dangers 
of  excessive  trade,  and  putting  at  risk  the  property 
of  others,  by  which  many  have  been  landed  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  to  their  own  and  the  distress  of 
their  families  and  others,  and  brought  a  blemish 
upon  our  religious  profession,  by  their  inability  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Membership  in  the  So- 
ciety involves  a  sacred  trust — the  duty  to  live  up 
to  its  principles,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  chris- 
tian character  which  they  lead  into,  by  regarding 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  Saviour 
said — "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,  for 
a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth;"  but  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  all  those  things  which  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  ye  have  need  of,  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  many  brethren  have  been  dipped 
into  feeling  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Church, 
under  which  we  believe  its  blessed  Head  has  clo- 
thed them  with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  that  He 
would  not  forsake  and  cast  us  away,  but  in  his 
mercy  preserve  us  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  And  it  is 
our  affectionate  desire,  that  where  any,  by  word  or 
deed,  have  laid  waste  or  weakened  their  testimony 
to  the  doctrines  held  by  our  religious  Society  from 
the  beginning,  they  may,  through  the  love  of  God, 
shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  see  their  danger,  and 
be  enabled  to  escape  from  it.  And  may  it  please 
the  Lord  Almighty,  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
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to  tender  our  spirits,  and  cause  us  more  and  more 
to  love  one  another  as  brethren,  and  be  banded 
together  in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Truth  in  the  earth,  and  glorifying  his 
great  and  holy  name. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  21st  ult. 

The  official  returns  of  the  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  British  government,  for  the  year  ending  Third 
mo.  31st  last,  shows  that  the  income  amounted  to  £67,- 
881,513,  and  the  expenditures  to  £70,378,859.  The 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  £6,657,802. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  a  deficiency 
of  £4,000,000  in  the  revenue  of  the  coming  year,  to  meet 
which  the  taxation  of  Irish  whiskey,  and  a  penny  stamp 
on  banker's  checks  is  recommended. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  15th,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  laid  upon  the  table  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  with  the  French  government  on  the  subject 
of  passports,  and  explained  how  matters  stood,  and  what 
steps  had  been  taken  in  England  to  mitigate  the  annoy- 
ance attendant  on  the  system. 

Lords  Clarendon  and  Grey  spoke  strongly  in  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  system  of  passports,  contending 
that  instead  of  affording  protection  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, it  was  simply  a  trap  for  the  innocent  and  igno- 
rant traveller. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Locke  King  gave  notice  of 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  property  qualification  now  required 
to  be  held  by  members  of  the  House.  Notice  was  also 
given  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

A  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  limiting  Parlia- 
ment to  three  years,  was  defeated  by  197  majority. 

The  trial  of  Simon  Bernard  in  London,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiring  with  others  to  take  the  life  of  the  French 
Emperor,  had  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
result,  it  is  said,  was  greeted  with  general  satisfaction 
throughout  England.  In  France,  it  was  received  very 
differently,  and  is  stated  to  have  caused  much  sensation 
in  Paris. 

The  Duke  of  Malakoff,  the  new  Ambassador  from 
France  to  England,  landed  at  Dover  on  the  15th,  and 
met  with  a  cordial  reception. 

The  British  steamer  Cyclops  had  arrived  at  Aden  en 
route  for  the  Red  Sea,  where  she  will  take  soundings, 
with  a  view  of  testing  its  feasibility  for  a  submarine 
telegraph. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in 
London,  Dr.  Rink,  of  Copenhagen,  read  a  paper  on  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
an  open  polar  sea  by  Dr.  Kane.  Dr.  Rink  combated 
the  theories  of  Dr.  Kane  on  those  subjects. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  were  44,000  bales  for 
the  week.  Breadstuffs  continued  dull.  The  London 
money  market  was  unchanged.  Business  being  de- 
pressed, and  no  speculation,  the  rate  of  interest  was  low, 
generally  about  2j  per  cent.    Consols,  96J. 

The  French  government  bill  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  francs,  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris, 
was  meeting  with  very  strong  opposition  in  the  standing 
committees  of  the  legislative  body,  but  it  was  supposed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  subsidy  would  be  granted. 

Elections  to  the  Legislature  were  to  take  place  in 
Paris  on  the  26th  ult. 

There  appears  to  be  much  ill  feeling  between  the  go- 
fsramstltl  hi'  Sardinia  and  Naples.  The  Sardinian  of- 
ficers, who  were  absent  on  leave  in  foreign  countries, 
hud  *>«■••  ii  '  ill'  . I  home  by  their  government.  It  i.-  stated 
that  a  correspondence  between  France  and  Kngland  had 
resulted  in  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  powers  not 
tn  support  Surdinin  in  nny  act  of  aggression  into  which 
the  quarrel  may  lead  her. 

A  Vienna  letter  says  :  '-Much  suffering  still  exists  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  Austria,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  litis  deplorable  crisis  will  end. 
The  extensive  shipments  usually  made  to  the  United 
States,  have  completely  ceased  for  eight  months.  Large 
stocks  of  raw  silk  and  manufactures  arc  on  hand,  and 
from  the  little  business  doing,  prices  are  merely  nomi- 
nal." 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  is  said  to  be 
making  great  progress,  and  the  measure  was  becoming 
general. 

A  large  part  of  the  city  of  Christiana,  in  Norway,  in- 
cluding the  c  entral  portion  of  the  town,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  loss  was  estimated  ut  ten  millions 
of  fr.»nc9. 

Kitrther  news  from  India  had  been  received  at  Lon- 
don by  telegraph  from  Malta. 

General  Campbell  remained  at  Lutktfcw.  About  2000 


persons  were  killed  during  the  siege,  and  117  guns  were 
captured.  The  towns  people  and  villagers  were  pro- 
tected by  the  British,  and  were  resuming  their  usual  oc- 
cupations. The  submission  of  the  principal  land-owners 
had  been  accepted.  About  50,000  of  the  insurgents  had 
escaped,  making  for  Rohilcund  and  Bundelcund.  A 
part  of  the  British  forces  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives. 

Advices  from  Canton  state  that  matters  were  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  the  people  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  becoming  reconciled  to  the  presence  of 
foreigners.  In  the  country  around  Canton,  however,  the 
old  feeling  of  hostility  to  strangers  had  not  diminished. 

Wm.  B.  Reed,  the  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
was  adopting  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  Coolie 
traffic,  so  far  as  American  subjects  were  concerned  in  its 
prosecution.  He  had  addressed  a  circular  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  American  Consuls  at  the  five  ports. 

It  is  stated  from  Hong  Kong,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  European  Powers  had  given  the  Emperor  until 
the  end  of  the  Third  month  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
Shanghai.  The  captive  Chinese  Commissioner,  Yeh, 
had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  for  safe  keeping. 

PERU. — Valparaiso  dates  to  Third  mo.  18th,  have 
been  received.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place  at  Are- 
quipa  on  the  7th,  between  the  government  forces  under 
Castilla,  and  the  revolutionists  headed  by  Vivanco.  The 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to  Bo- 
livia. More  than  two  thousand  persons  are  stated  to 
have  been  killed  on  both  sides,  and  a  great  number 
wounded. 

NICARAGUA. — The  Nicaraguan  government  has  ra- 
tified a  treaty,  sometime  since  negotiated  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  latter  is  empowered  to  open  and 
keep  open  the  Transit  route,  by  way  of  the  San  Juan 
river  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey- 
Town)  and  San  Juan  del  Sud  to  be  free  ports;  Ameri- 
cans to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  country,  marry,  and 
hold  real  estate,  without  taking  the  oath  of' allegiance  to 
the  State  of  Nicaragua.  American  citizens  naturalized 
or  otherwise  to  have  all  civil  rights  in  equality  with 
native  Nicaraguans.  The  United  States  to  protect  the 
Transit  against  all  foreign  invasion,  and  to  maintain  in- 
ternal quietude. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — The  Kansas  question, 
which  has  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  Congress,  and 
been  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion  for  the  last  five 
months,  was  finally  decided  on  the  30th  ult.  The  Se- 
nate on  that  day  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  22  ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives likewise  adopted  it, — yeas,  112;  nays,  103. 
The  substitute  bill,  which  has  thus  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  admits  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, with  a  grant  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands.  If  the  people  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, the  President  by  proclamation  declares  Kansas  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Should  they  vote  to  reject  it, 
then  Kansas  is  to  remain  a  territory  until  it  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  census  duly  and  legally  taken,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  said  territory  equals  the  ratio  of  representation 
required  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  question  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  now  is,  whether  they  will  come  into 
the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  on  the 
terms  proposed.  The  President  believes  they  will ;  Ex- 
Governor  Walker  says  tbey  will  reject  it  with  disdain. 

The  Atrato  Expedition. — Advices  have  beeu  received, 
statiug  that  the  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  Atrato 
river  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  has 
been  perfectly  successful.  Lieut.  Craven  expected  to 
sail  on  his  return  to  New  York  with  his  party  on  the  7th 
ult. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th  ult., 
more  than  500  passengers  and  $1,480,565  in  gold.  The 
equinoctial  gales  were  very  violent  along  the  whole  coast, 
as  far  as  Puget's  Sound,  during  a  period  of  fourteen  days. 
The  freshets  had  been  heavy,  especially  in  the  mining 
regions.  The  people  of  the  town  of  Mariposa  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  the  place.  Many 
of  the  citizens  have  signed  a  paper,  promising  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  let  no  houses  to  them  ; 
but  the  paper  is  not  to  be  binding  unless  all  the  citizens 
sign  it.  Two  hundred  immigrants  from  China  had  ar- 
riwl  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  clipper  ship  Daring,  from 
Hong  Kong.  The  California  papers  report  a  long  list  of 
deaths  from  violence.  San  Francisco  would  seem  to  be 
a  healthy  city,  as  during  the  Second  month,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  only  94,  and  in  the  Third  month, 
98,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  80,000.  Business 
gencrnlly  was  dull.  Money  plenty  at  2  a  2\  per  cent,  a 
month  on  merchandise  securities. 

Nrxc  lor*.— Mortality  lost  week,  407.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  is  making  great  exertions  to  break  up  the  lot- 


tery policy  dealers,  who  have  carried  on  their  operations 
hitherto  on  a  large  scale,  in  defiance  of  law.  In  two  de- 
scents upon  them  last  week,  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
one  hundred  and  four  persons  engaged  in  the  business. 
Since  then  the  Mayor  and  Judge  Russell  have  received  a 
number  of  anonymous  communications,  threatening  them 
with  assassination  unless  their  proceedings  against  lot- 
tery policy  dealers  were  discontinued.  Business  con- 
tinues very  dull,  and  money  superabundant.  Loans  on 
call  are  frequently  effected  at  3  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  223.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Fourth  month  was  51.80  deg.,  exactly 
the  average  of  the  preceding  32  years.  The  highest 
temperature  was  81  deg.;  the  lowest  33  deg.  The 
amount  of  rain  4.64  inches. 

The  Cotton  Crop,  of  last  year  is  stated  to  amount  to 
3,252,300  bales.  An  unusual  extent  of  land  has  been 
planted  with  cotton  this  year,  so  that  a  heavy  crop  may 
be  expected  if  the  season  should  prove  favourable. 

The  Utah  Expedition. — On  the  25th  ult.,  McCullough 
and  Powell,  the  Peace  Commissioners,  set  out  from 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  an  escort  of  six  men.  There 
were  collected  at  that  point  ready  for  service,  1500 
cavalry  horses,  200  artillery  horses  and  3500  mules,  with 
an  immense  number  of  wagons. 

The  Last  Pennsylvania  Slave. — The  Lancaster  Express 
mentions  the  decease,  on  the  5th  ult.,  of  Abram  Kirk,  at 
the  age  of  103  years.    He  was  formerly  the  slave  ol 
Stephen  Porter,  of  th  it  county,  by  whom  he  was  manu 
mitted.    Abram  Kirk  was  much  respected  for  his  inte 
grity  and  love  of  truth. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th,  and  Third-day,  the  lltb 
of  next  month.  The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the 
day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south 
side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  20  mi 
nutes  past  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  3^  o'clock,  p.m.  The  agent  ^ 
of  the  School  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Second 
and  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  wit! 
tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Thost 
who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  will 
tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  pn>' 
cure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  t< 
the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  whicl 
will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the  School.  All  bag 
gage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West-Town,  and  wit! 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  t< 
the  railroad  depot. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Josepl 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  Ncw^ 
304  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  left  there  before  1 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  fo 
the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  be  sent  b; 
mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boarding-School,  West  Ches 
ter  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  should  be  dis 
tinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  thu 
their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handluB 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  o 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  ( 
the  morning  cars,  and  from  the  School  to  West  Cheste 
on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morning  cars  to  Phi):' 
delphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  to  and  from  We 
Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-five  cents.  Who 
special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provided  at  tl 
School,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

Fourth  month,  1858. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Scboi 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  An 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  1  **5 
at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


Died,  in  this  city,  early  on  Sixth-day  morning,  tl 
30th  ult.,  aged  50  and  3  weeks,  Rebecca  G.  Cresson: 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

KOBB,  PILE  A,  M'KLROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bunk. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  boy,  with  the  de- 
Lnt  constancy  of  youth  which  had  as  yet  suffered 
thing,  held  the  opinion  that  pain  was  no  evil, 
e  was  refuted  by  a  crab  who  bit  his  toe  when  he 
is  bathing,  and  made  him  roar  loud  enough  to 
heard  half  a  mile  off.    If  he  had  maintained 
ad,  that  pain  was  a  good,  his  doctrine  would 
e  been  unimpeachable.    Unless  the  whole  con- 
don  of  the  world  were  altered,  our  very  exist- 
depends  upon  our  sensibility  to  suffering.  An 
dote,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
"  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  from  the 
ournal  of  a  Naturalist,"  shows  the  fatal  effects 
a  temporary  suspension  of  this  law  of  our  nature, 
drover  went  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  evening  upon 
platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  with  one  leg  resting 
m  the  stones  which  had  been  piled  up  to  burn 
ough  the  night.  That  which  was  gentle  warmth 
en  he  lay  down,  became  a  consuming  fire  before 
rose  up.  His  foot  was  burnt  off  above  the  ancle, 
when,  roused  in  the  morning  by  the  man  who 
rintended  the  lime-kiln,  he  put  his  stump,  un- 
ious  of  his  misfortune,  to  the  ground,  the  ex- 
ity  crumbled  into  fragments.  Whether  he  had 
n  lulled  into  torpor  by  the  carbonic  acid  driven 
from  the  lime-stone,  or  whatever  else  may  have 
n  the  cause  of  his  insensibility,  he  felt  no  pain, 
through  his  very  exemption  from  this  lot  of 
anity  expired  a  fortnight  afterwards  in  Bristol 
pital.    Without  the  warning  voice  of  pain,  life 
d  be  a  series  of  similar  disasters.    The  crab, 
he  lasting  detriment  of  chemistry,  might  have 
n  off  the  future  Sir  Humphrey's  foot  while  he 
swimming  without  his  entertaining  the  slightest 
icion  of  the  ravages  which  were  going  on.  Had 
urvived  the  injuries  from  the  crab,  he  would 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  hirs  famous 
r,  if,  when  experimenting  on  the  gases,  the 
•ible  oppression  at  his  chest  had  not  warned 
to  cease  inhaling  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
after  a  long  struggle  for  life,  would  he  have 
vered  to  say  to  his  alarmed  assistant,  "  I  do 
think  I  shall  die."    Without  physical  pain,  in- 
sy  would  be  maimed,  or  perish,  before  experi- 
2  could  inform  it  of  its  dangers.    Lord  Kaimes 
ised  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children 
inningly"  with  a  knife,  that  the  little  innocents 
ht  associate  suffering  with  the  glittering  blade 
>re  they  could  do  themselves  a  worse  injury ; 
if  no  smart  accompanied  the  wound,  they  would 


cut  up  their  own  fingers  with  the  same  glee  that 
they  cut  a  stick,  and  burn  them  in  the  candle  with 
the  same  delight  that  they  burn  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  fire.  Without  pain,  we  could  not  proportion 
our  actions  to  the  strength  of  our  frame,  or  our 
exertions  to  its  powers  of  endurance.  In  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth  we  should  strike  blows  that 
would  crush  our  hands,  and  break  our  arms ;  we 
should  take  leaps  that  would  dislocate  our  limbs  ; 
and  no  longer  taught  by  fatigue  that  the  muscles 
needed  repose,  we  should  continue  our  sports  and 
our  walking  tours  till  we  had  worn  out  the  living- 
tissue  with  the  same  unconsciousness  that  we  now 
wear  out  our  coats  and  our  shoes.  The  very  nu- 
triment which  is  the  support  of  life  would  fre- 
quently prove  our  death.  Mirabeau  said  of  a  man 
who  was  as  idle  as  he  was  corpulent,  that  his  only 
use  was  to  show  how  far  the  skin  would  stretch 
without  bursting.  Without  pain,  this  limit  would 
be  constantly  exceeded,  and  epicures,  experiencing 
no  uneasy  sensations,  would  continue  their  festivi- 
ties until  they  met  with  the  fate  of  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  who  was  ambitious  of  emulating  the  size  of 
the  ox.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  heat  in  his  right 
hand,  and  who,  unconscious  that  the  cover  of  a  pan 
which  had  fallen  into  the  fire  was  burning  hot, 
took  it  out  and  deliberately  returned  it  to  its  pro- 
per place  to  the  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  palm 
and  fingers.  This  of  itself  would  be  an  accident  of 
incessant  occurrence  if  the  monitor  were  wanting 
which  makes  us  drop  such  materials  more  hastily 
than  we  pick  them  up.  Pain  is  the  grand  preserver 
of  existence,  the  sleepless  sentinel  that  watches  over 
our  safety,  and  makes  us  both  start  away  from  the 
injury  that  is  present,  and  guard  against  it  carefully 
in  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  contrived 
pain  for  our  protection  has  also  distributed  it  in 
the  manner  which  causes  it  to  fulfil  its  defensive 
purposes  with  the  least  suffering  to  its  subjects. 
The  chapters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to  this 
question  in  his  work  on  the  "  Hand,"  are  alone, 
from  their  originality,  and  the  striking  evidence 
they  afford  of  design,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.    The  skin  is  the  advanced 
guard  through  which  every  injury  to  the  other 
parts  must  take  its  way.    The  skin,  therefore, 
required  to  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  sensibility 
both  for  its  own  security  and  to  impel  us  to 
flinch  from  the  violence  which  would  hurt  the 
flesh  beneath.    Forming  our  notions  of  pain  from 
what  we  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the  idea 
that  the  deeper  the  wound  the  more  severe  would 
be  the  suffering,  but  this,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
is  delusive,  and  contrary  to  the  fact.    The  sur- 
geon, he  adds,  who  makes  use  of  the  knife,  in- 
forms the  patient  that  the  worst  is  over  when  the 
skin  is  passed,  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  found  necessary  to  extend  the  outer  in- 
cision, the  return  to  the  skin  proves  far  more  trying 
than  the  original  cut,  from  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  in- 
terior.   The  muscle  is  protected  not  by  its  own 
tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means  acute,  but  by  the 
tenderness  of  its  superficial  covering,  "which  af- 


than  if  our  bodies  were  clothed  with  the  a  hide  of 
a  rhinoceros."  To  have  endowed  the  delicate  in- 
ternal textures  with  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to 
the  gash  from  a  knife,  or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  would 
have  been  superfluous  torture.  The  end  is  effec- 
tually attained  by  spreading  over  them  a  thin  layer 
of  highly  sensitive  skin,  which  is  too  intolerant  of 
cuts  or  bruises  to  allow  any  harm  to  approach  it, 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avert.  In  addition  to 
the  protection  which  is  thus  provided  against  occa- 
sional dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensibility,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  existence  under  the  hourly  conditions  of 
life.  It  is  the  skin  which  acts  as  a  thermometer  to 
tell  us  whether  the  temperature  is  suited  to  our 
organization,  and  warns  us  alike  to  shun  pernicious 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  the  skin  again 
which  prompts  the  instinctive  restlessness  that  pre- 
serves the  entire  frame  from  decay.  A  paralytic 
patient  must  be  supported  upon  soft  pillows,  and 
his  position  frequently  changed  by  the  nurse,  or  the 
uninterrupted  pressure  upon  the  same  surface  stops 
the  flow  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  consequence  is 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and 
death.  When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  to  this  fact,  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  bid  them 
observe  how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him,  they 
had  moved  upon  their  seats  that  they  might  shift 
the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the  portions 
which  were  beginning  to  be  cramped.  u  Were  you 
constrained,"  he  said,  "  to  retain  one  position  dur- 
ing the  whole  hour  you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame." 
Even  in  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber  the  con- 
trivance continues  to  act,  and,  were  it  otherwise, 
sleep,  instead  of  being  "  nature's  sweet  restorer," 
would  derange  the  circulation,  and  cripple  our 
frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system  sen- 
sibilities which  differ  in  degree,  but  sensibilities 
which  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so  that  while  both 
shall  be  acutely  alive  to  their  appropriate  stimulus, 
one  or  either  may  be  dead  to  the  application  which 
rouses  and  tortures  the  other.    "A  man  who  had 
his  finger  torn  off,"  writes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
"  Animal  Mechanics,"  "  so  as  to  hang  by  the  ten- 
don only,  came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.    I  shall 
now  see,  said  the  surgeon,  whether  this  man  has 
any  sensibility  in  his  tendon.    He  laid  a  cord 
along  the  finger,  and,  blindfolding  the  patient,  cut 
across  the  tendon.    Tell  me,  he  asked,  what  I  have 
cut  across  ?    Why,  you  have  cut  across  the  cord, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  answer."    The  tendon  was  as 
insensible  as  the  string  itself.   Further  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  the 
ligaments  which  hold  together  the  joints,  the  cur- 
tilages which  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  where  they  work  upon  one  another,  feel  nei- 
ther cuts  nor  burns.    But  there  is  a  very  different 
result  if  they  are  submitted  to  stretching,  laceration, 
and  concussion.  Then  they  raise  the  warning  voice 
of  pain,  and  obtuse  to  what  might  seem  a  more 
agonizing  species  of  injury,  they  are  intolerant  of 
the  less.    The  reason  is  obvious.    The  skin  is  the 
fence  to  the  inner  membranes  from  the  first  class  of 
evils,  but  if  the  skin  is  to  have  the  play  and  power 
of  adaptation  which  is  essential  to  its  functions,  its 
fords,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  a  more  effectual  defence  |  suppleness  would  be  too  great  to  be  a  check  upon 
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the  movements  which  affect  the  cartilages,  the  liga- 
ments, and  the  tendons.  These  consequently  are 
made  impatient  of  concussion,  of  tearing,  and  of 
stretching,  that  we  might  not  leap  from  heights, 
run  with  a  violence,  or  twist  our  joints  with  a  force 
inconsistent  with  the  strength  of  the  human  fabric 
The  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  shows  how  sufficient 
is  the  punishment  to  put  a  check  upon  any  excesses 
oft  the  kind.  Exchange  the  sensibilities  ;  cc 
upon  the  membranes  which  are  interposed  between 
the  joints,  or  which  tie  them  together,  the  same 
feelings  both  in  kind  and  degree  which  belong  to 
the  skin,  and  the  common  movements  of  the  body, 
or  even  the  weight  of  one  foot  upon  another,  would 
have  been  attended,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  with  as 
much  suffering  as  we  experience  when  we  walk 
upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

Paley  applauds  the  contrivance  by  which  every- 
thing we  eat  and  drink  is  made  to  glide  on  its  road  to 
the  gullet,  over  the  entrance  to  the  wind-pipe  with- 
out falling  into  it.  A  little  moveable  lid,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  is  lifted  up  when  we  breathe,  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  chink  of  the  air-passage  by  the 
weight  of  the  food  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  in 
swallowing  it.  Neither  solids  nor  liquids,  in  short, 
can  pass  without  shutting  down  the  trap-door  as 
they  proceed.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  safe- 
guard. The  slit  at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  which 
never  closes  entirely  while  we  breathe,  is  endued 
with  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  slightest  particle  of 
matter.  The  least  thing  which  touches  the  margin 
of  the  aperture  causes  its  sides  to  come  firmly  to- 
gether, and  the  intruding  body  is  stopped  at  the 
inlet.  It  is  stopped,  but,  unless  removed,  must  drop 
at  the  next  inspiration  into  the  lungs.  To  effect 
its  expulsion,  the  sensibility  of  the  rim  at  the  top  of 
the  wind-pipe  actually  puts  into  vehement  action  a 
whole  class  of  muscles  placed  lower  than  its  bottom, 
and  which,  compressing  the  chest  over  which  they 
are  distributed,  drives  out  the  air  with  a  force  that 
sweeps  the  offending  substance  before  it.  The 
convulsive  coughing  which  arises  when  we  are 
choked,  is  the  energetic  effort  of  nature  for  our 
relief  when  anything  chances  to  have  evaded  the 
protective  epiglottis.  Yet  this  property,  to  which 
we  are  constantly  owing  our  lives,  is  confined  to  a 
single  spot  in  the  throat.  It  does  not,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  affirms,  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  wind- 
pipe, but  is  limited  to  the  orifice,  where  alone  it  is 
needed.  Admirably  too,  is  it  to  observe,  that  while 
thus  sensitive  to  the  most  insignificant  atom,  it 
bears  without  resentment  the  atmospheric  currents 
which  are  incessantly  passing  to  and  fro  over  its 
irritable  lips.  "It  rejects,"  says  Paley,  "the  touch 
of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of  water,  with  a 
spasm  which  convulses  the  whole  frame ;  yet,  left 
to  itself  and  its  proper  office,  the  intermission  of 
air  alone,  nothing  can  be  so  quiet.  It  does  not 
even  make  itself  felt;  a  man  dois  not  know  that 
he  has  a  trachea.  This  capacity  of  perceiving 
With  such  acuteness,  this  impatience  of  offence,  yet 
perfect  rest  and  case  when  let  alone,  are  properties, 
one  would  have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside  in  the 
same  subject.  It  is  to  the  junction,  however,  of 
llii'se  almost  inconsistent  qualities,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  delicate  parts  of  the  body,  that 
we  owe  our  safety  and  our  comfort — our  safety  to 
their  sensibility,  our  comfort  to  their  repose." 
1T0  U'  oantinnadj 

A  Satan-  American  Telegraph. — A  telegraphic 
communication  between  this  coutineut  and  Russia 
is  not  only  fnr  from  being  an  impossible  thing,  but 
is,  iu  reality,  so  easy,  the  vast  extent  of  the  line 
considered,  that  it  is  likely  at  no  very  distant  day, 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  provided  there  be  anyj 
pro.-pect  of  remuneration.    Here,  however,  is  the 


one  great  point  of  difficulty.  Such  a  line  between 
St.  Petersburg,  through  Siberia  to  Sitka,  in  Rus- 
sian-America, will  doubtless  be  ordered  by  the 
Emperor ;  and  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  way 
will  be  overcome.  Russian  policy  and  Imperial 
power  demand  this  immediate  communication  with 
the  most  remote  portion  of  the  Empire.  A  cor- 
respondent writing  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that 
there  is  much  talk  in  that  city  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communications  by 
land  with  North  America.  The  plan  submitted  by 
the  Russian  government  by  a  Belgian  engineer, 
consists  in  bringing  a  telegraphic  line  through 
Siberia,  then  establishing  a  submarine  communi- 
cation between  the  Cape  East  and  that  of  the  Point 
of  Galles,  and  finally  joining  that  line  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  across  Russian  and  British 
America. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

How  True  Quakers  are  Made. 
Quakerism  is  not  a  mere  traditional  thing,  but 
a  living  experience,  the  same  by  which  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles  was  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  alone  we  can  attain  to  an 
establishment  upon  that  foundation  which  cannot 
be  shaken. 

Instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  fear  and 
trembling  before  the  Lord  is  no  new  thing;  but 
has  ever  been  the  experience  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vants who  have  been  qualified  to  stand  as  way- 
marks  for  the  people.  These  all  have  worked  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
through  great  tribulation  entered  into  their  eternal 
rest.  Wherefore  we  are  exhorted  to  think  not 
strange  of  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  us,  as 
though  some  new  thing  happened  to  us ;  and  as- 
sured that  there  hath  no  temptation  taken  us,  but 
such  as  is  common  to  man,  and  that  God  is  faith- 
ful who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that 
we  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bear  it. 

Of  the  experience  of  the  ancient  prophets  and 
apostles,  many  of  our  early  Friends,  as  well  as 
some  of  latter  time,  have  largely  partaken  ;  and 
this  also  has  been  recorded  for  our  encouragement, 
that  we  should  not  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity. 
It  is  written  of  George  Fox  that  he  was  tempted 
more  thau  once  to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 


Christ  Jesus  ;  and  upon  one  occasion  he  says  : — 
"  Though  I  had  great  openings,  yet  great  trouble 

and  temptation  came  many  times  upon  me ;  so  our  souls  from  the  world,  into  the  kingdorr, 
that  when  it  was  day  I  wished  for  night,  and  when  righteousness  and   peace;    an  experience  w< 


also  met  with  deep  subtleties  and  devices,  to  ei 
tangle  me  in  that  wisdom  which  seemeth  able  1 
make  wise  in  the  things  of  God;  but  indeed, 
foolishness,  and  a  snare  to  the  soul,  bringing 
back  into  captivity,  where  the  enemy's  gins  pr 
vail."  He  says  he  was  exceedingly  entangk- 
about  the  election  and  reprobation,  fearing  let 
notwithstanding  all  his  desires  and  seekings  afti| 
the  Lord,  he  might  in  his  decree  have  passed  hi 
by;  and  he  felt  it  would  be  bitter  to  bear  his  wrat 
and  be  separated  from  his  love  for  evermore  :  yet 
said  he,  "  if  He  had  so  decreed,  it  would  be,  ai 
I  should  fall  away  and  perish  at  the  last." 

"  In  this  great  trouble  and  grief  (which  w 
much  added  to,  by  not  finding  the  Spirit  of  G 
so  in  me  and  with  me,  as  I  had  read  and  believi 
the  former  Christians  had  it,)  and  in  mourmi 
over,  and  grappling  with,  secret  corruptions  a) 
temptations,"  said  he,  "  I  spent  many  years,  ai 
fell  into  great  weakness  of  body ;  and,  often  cai 
ing  myself  upon  my  bed,  did  wring  my  hands  a: 
weep  bitterly;  begging  earnestly  of  the  Lord  dai 
that  I  might  be  pitied  by  Him,  and  helped  agaii 
my  enemies,  and  be  made  conformable  to  the  ima 
of  his  Son,  by  his  own  renewing  power 

"  I  was  smitten,  broken  and  distressed  by  t 
Lord,  confounded  in  my  worship,  confounded 
my  knowledge,  stripped  of  all  in  one  day,  (whi 
it  is  hard  to  utter),  and  was  matter  of  amazemt  fa 
to  all  that  beheld  me.    I  lay  open  and  naked 
all  that  would  inquire  of  me,  and  strive  to  seal 
out  what  might  be  the  cause  the  Lord  should  d 
so  with  me.    They  would  at  first  be  jealous  tka 
had  sinned  and  provoked  him  to  do  so ;  but  wl 
they  scanned  things  thoroughly,  and  I  opened 
heart  nakedly  to  them,  I  do  not  remember  any  <lr] 
that  ever  retained  that  sense  concerning  me.  . 
soul  remembereth  the  wormwood  and  gall,  the 
ceeding  bitterness  of  that  state,  and  is  still  hu| 
bled  in  me,  in  the  remembrance  of  it  before 
Lord." 

Many,  at  the  present  day,  can,  no  doubt,  in 
line  of  their  experience,  find  that  which  answerl 
to  these  descriptions  of  the  powerful  workings] 
the  fiery  baptism,  through  which  the  redcemetl 
the  Lord  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  pass  on  til 
way  to  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous,  to  tl 
spiritual  sabbath,  wherein  all  fleshly  labours 
ended,  and  true  silence  is  known;  in  which! 
worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  beautj 
of  holiness;  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This  is  T 
blessed  end  of  Quakerism,  even  the  redemptioijj 


it  was  night  I  wished  for  day."  And  again 
"  My  troubles  were  so  great,  that  I  could  have 
wished  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never 
have  seen  wickedness  or  vanity;  and  deaf,  that  I 
might  never  have  heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  or 
the  Lord's  name  blasphemed."  At  another  time 
he  says,  "  As  I  cannot  declare  the  misery  I  was 
in,  it  was  so  great  and  heavy  upon  me  ;  so  neither 
can  I  set  forth  the  mercies  of  Cod  unto  me  in  all 
my  misery."  And  again  : — "  When  I  was  in  the 
deep,  shut  up  under  all,  I  could  not  believe  I 
should  ever  overcome;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows 
and  my  temptations  were  SO  great  that  I  thought 
many  times  that  1  should  have  despaired." 


labouring  and  suffering  for,  as  a  little  foretast 
that  unspeakable  joy  which  shall  never  end  ;  \l 
which  these  light  afflictions,  that  endure  but  f<(| 
moment,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared. 


Planting  Trees. — The  system  of  removing  hi 
trees  with  balls  of  frozen  earth  is  frequently  pi 
tiscd,  and  occasionally  may  be  recommended, J 
is  a  very  expensive  process,  and  by  no  means 
tifiable  as  a  general  system.    No  amount  of  i 
frozen  or  otherwise,  will  compensate  for  the  destj 
tiou  of  roots,  and  to  remove  all  the  soil  occu; 
by  them  is  simply  impracticable.    The  larger) 
older  the  tree  the  further  will  the  roots  extend,  J 


consequently,  the  fewer  of  them  can  be  secure! 
a  limited  space.  There  is  great  want  of  disqrl 
nating  judgment  shown  in  this  matter  of  lift 


Isaac  Peuington  says  of  his  experience,  while 
under  the  preparing  Hand  : — "  What  I  met  with 
iu  my  travails,  iu  my  waitings,  in  my  spiritual  ex- 

■  i  isi  -,  is  not  to  be  uttered;  only  in  a  general  way,  ;large  trees.    It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  with 
1  may  Bay  this,  I  met  with  t/ie  very  strength  r;/ 'that,  provided  they  lift  a  ton  or  two  of  soil  wii| 
hell.    The  cruel  oppressor  roared  upon  me,  and  •  tree,  success  must  be  -certain.    The  stunted 
made  me  feel  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity,  while  pearance  of  such  trees,  even  if  they  live,  ougi 
he  had  any  power;  yea,  the  Lord  was  far  from  convince  planters  that  the  process  will  not 
my  help,  and  from  the  voice  of  my  roaring.    IjTo  secure  a  healthy  growth,  the  branches  ixm, 
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reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  roots.  It  is  roots,  then,  and  not  soil  that 
ought  to  be  removed ;  and  the  roots  can  only  be 
[■traced  and  secured  when  both  the  soil  and  the  air 
are  free  of  frost.  The  amount  of  pruning  that  the 
branches  require  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a 
Competent  and  experienced  planter.  During  the 
process  of  removal,  he  will  ascertain  the  amount  of 
root  mutilation,  and  he  will  be  further  guided  by 
the  kind,  age,  and  health  of  the  tree  that  is  being 
Uperated  upon,  all  of  which  will  exert  a  special  in- 
iaence  in  controlling  his  future  management  and 
iare.  Occasionally,  we  meet  with  instances  where 
uccess  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  all 
practice  not  founded  upon  principle  is  empirical. 
!5uch  practice  may  be  successful,  because  it  may, 
y  chance,  be  founded  upon  a  natural  law ;  but 
his  being  unknown,  no  continuance  of  success  can 


e  secured,  and  all  the  future  is  uncertainty. 


Next 


From  the  London  Friend. 

ii  the  Geographic  Origin  of  the  Commonly  Used 
Species  of  Plants. 

(Concluded  from  page  276.) 

arrive  at  a  large  number  of  plants 
rown  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits. 
The  Citron  (Citrus  medico)  is  mentioned  by 
heopbrastus  as  grown  in  Media,  :  and  reached 
tome  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
Mb  grown  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
'vity,  and  was  doubtless  imported  by  them  from 
abylon.  It  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  was 
^nerally  cultivated  at  an  early  epoch  throughout 
e  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Lemon  (Citrus  Zdmomim)  has  been  found 
ild  by  Royle  in  the  woods  of  Northern  India, 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
id  was  only  spread  westward  at  the  time  of  the 
^quests  of  the  Arabs. 

Of  the  Orange  (Citrus  Aurantium)  there  are 
■o  forms — by  some  considered  distinct  species — 
e  sweet  orange,  and  the  bitter,  or  Seville  orange, 
his  is  also  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Southern 
■?•<».  The  bitter  variety  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
snt  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  is  mentioned  in  the 
escriptions  of  the  Arab  physicians  as  early  as 
e  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Cru 
iers  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  Palestine,  and 
was  grown  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1002.  It  was 
aught  by  the  Mahometans  to  Spain,  and  was 
ind  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
ia,  when  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
1498.  The  sweet  orange  is  a  more  recent  in- 
duction, but  had  reached  many  places  in  Italy 
d  Spain  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
7- 

The  ^  ine  (Vitis  vinifera)  is  spontaneous  both 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  per- 
ps  extends  in  an  aboriginal  state  as  far  as  Per- 
and  Cabul.    A  Sanscrit  name  shows  that  it 
K  been  known  in  India  lrom  an  early  era.  The 
Wgress  which  its  culture  made  in  a  westward  di- 
tion  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
1  Rom    s,  and  the  wide  extent  of  its  diffusion 
he  present  day,  are  well  known, 
fhe  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca)  and  Rasp- 
ry  (Rubus  Ickeus)  are  both  diffused  as  indi- 
ous  plants  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of 
rope  and  Asia;  but  have  been  cultivated,  com- 
ly,  only  since  the  middle  ages. 
The  most  esteemed  authors  refer  all  the  vario- 
of  Cherry  to  two  Linnaean  species,  (Prunus 
asus  and  P.  Pactum)  both  indigenous  in  the 
perate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.    Pliny  men- 
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The  different  varieties  of  Plum  and  Prune  are 
also  generally  referred  to  two  species  of  Prunus, 
(P.  dornestica  and  P.  insititia),  which,  like  the 
preceding,  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  their 
vulgar  names  at  an  early  era  indicate  a  wide  dis- 
persion and  an  extensive  usage. 

The  Apricot  (Prunus  Armeniaca)  is  a  native 
of  Armenia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
was  not  known  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus,  and  has  no  Sanscrit  or  Celtic  name. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ; 
and  apparently  did  not  become  known,  generally, 
till  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Peach  (Persica  vulgaris)  was  brought  by 
the  Greeks  aud  Romans  from  Asia,  about  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hebrew  books  make  no  men- 
tion of  it,  and  it  is  without  name  in  Sanscrit ;  but 
in  China  the  culture  amounts  up  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity, and  it  is  doubtless  there  that  it  has  had  its 
origin.  In  America  it  has  been  grown  with  re- 
markable facility  and  success. 

The  Almond  (Amygdalus  communis)  grows 
wild  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  parts  of  Western 
Asia,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  Barbary.    It  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Theophrastus.    It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
under  the  name  of  Nux  Grceca  •  but  he  doubts 
whether  it  existed  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Cato 
It  is  grown  in  China;  but  has  no  Sanscrit  name 
and  does  not  succeed  in  India  at  the  present  day 
The  Pear  (Pyrus  communis)  is  spontaneous  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  had  already  been  grown  for  some  time  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.    The  plant  has  no  Sanscrit  name ; 
but  its  culture  now  extends  through  Central  Asia 
to  China. 

The  Apple  (Pyrus  Mains)  also  grows  wild  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  was  much  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  Gooseberry  (Kibes  Grossularia)  and  Red 
Currant  (Ribes  rubrum)  also  both  inhabit  the 
temperate  or  even  northern  parts  of  Europe.  They 
were  not  brought  into  requisition  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  seem  to  have  been  grown 
artificially  only  since  the  middle  ages. 

The  Cucumber  (Cucumis  sativus)  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Central  Asia.  It  was  used 
by  the  Sanscrit  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  is 
spoken  of  both  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  introduced  to  Europe  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Olive  (Olea  europcea)  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  one  of  the  fruits  pro- 
mised to  the  Hebrews  by  Moses  when  they  should 
reach  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  but  has  no  San- 
scrit name ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  new 
to  the  Persians  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  had  not  reached  Italy  when 
Rome  was  ruled  by  the  Tarquins ;  but  under  the 
early  emperors  it  was  diffused  as  far  as  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Its  primitive  habitation  seems  to  have  been 
in  Asia  Minor,  and,  perhaps,  extended  also  to  the 
south-east  of  Europe. 

The  Fig  (Ficus  Carica)  has  a  Sanscrit  name,  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  is 
poken  of  by  Homer,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  so 
that  its  cultivation  must  have  taken  its  origin  at  a 
very  remote  era.  Modern  authors  enumerate  se- 
veral distinct  species  of  fig ;  but  these  seem  all  to 
have  their  home  about  the  cradle  of  the  human 


for  the 
grains. 
The 


sake  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  their 


race  in  Western  Asia;  though,  perhaps,  some  of 
several  varieties;  so  that,  even  so  early  as  I  them  are  also  indigenous  in  the  south-east  of  Eur 
time,  they  must  have  been  cultivated  to  a  con- j  rope  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
arable  extent.  Next  we  will  speak  of  the  Cereal  G  rasses  grown 


culture  of  Wheat   ( Triticum  vulgare) 
doubtless  mounts  up  to  the  date  when  it  was  or- 
dained that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.    In  China,  M.  Stanislas  Jullien 
has  shown  that  it  was  grown  2822  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
show  that  it  was  known  long  before  this  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine.    In  China  its  introduction  is  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Chin-nong.    In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  speaks  of  the  land 
of  promise  as  a  land  of  wheat  and  of  barley;  and 
although  the  plant  has  not  been  met  with  any 
where  in  an  indisputably  indigenous  condition,  his- 
toric and  linguistic  testimony  point  alike  to  West- 
ern and  Central  Asia  as  the  region  where  it  has 
had  its  origin.    In  Western  Asia,  and  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  Barley  may  lay  claim  to  a  cultivation 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Wheat.    Of  the  three  species 
which  are  commonly  used,  that  with  six  ranks 
(Hordeum  hezastichon)  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  employed  ;  but  ail  three  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Theophrastus.  The 
two-ranked  plant  (Hordeum  clistichon)  has  been 
found  lately  in  a  clearly  aboriginal  condition  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  barley,  also,  has  had  its  home  in  West- 
ern Asia. 

The  Rye  (Secale  cereale)  has  no  Sanscrit  name, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  Greek  authors  as  a  grain  grown  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  by  Pliny  as  used  by 
the  Taurino,  a  tribe  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  Linguistic  data  points  out  an  extensive 
culture,  at  an  early  era,  in  the  region  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Alps ;  and,  from  the 
indications  of  the  authors  of  the  floras  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Austria,  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  spontaneous  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Allied  species  inhabit  Sicily,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

The  Oat  (Avena  sativa)  was  not  cultivated  by 
the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks  or  Romans,  and 
has  no  Sanscrit  name.  By  Pliny  it  is  mentioned 
as  used  for  bread  by  the  German  tribes.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  primitive  names  in  the  languages  of 
the  Sclavonic  stock  and  the  testimony  of  botanical 
authors  alike  point  to  an  origin,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rye,  in  the  western  parts  of  temperate  Europe, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  several  allied  species 
are  to  be  met  with. 

The  Rice  plant  (Oryza  sativa)  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  its  culture  there  mounts  up  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  China  by  the  emperor  Chin-nong,  2822 
years  before  Christ ;  and  it  has  also  been  diffused 
for  a  long  time  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  reached,  in  a  western  di- 
rection, Babylon  and  Syria.  By  the  Mahometans 
it  was  spread  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  the  moderns  imported  to  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Maize  (Zea  Mays)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
America,  but  of  what  part  is  not  clearly  known. 
What  is  apparently  the  same  has  been  found  wild 
both  in  Paraguay  and  amongst  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States.  At  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  it  was  cultivated,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  as  extensively  as 
wheat  or  barley  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  been 
introduced  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  seems 
to  have  reached  China  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  Bean  (Fuba  vulgaris)  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  also  to  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Chinese.    Like  wheat,  barley, 
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and  many  other  species  we  have  noticed,  it  has  had 
its  origin  in  Western  Asia. 

Like  the  Bean,  the  Lentil  (Ervum  Lens)  was 
cultivated  at  a  very  early  era,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Its  names 
are  derived  from  two  roots,  one  Hebrew,  the  other 
Greek  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous both  in  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  pea  was  widely  used  at  an  early  era, 
and  was  known  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  also  to  the  Sanscrit  races.  There  are 
two  species,  one  of  which  (Pisum  sativum)  grows 
wild  at  the  present  day  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the 
other  {Pisum  arvense)  has  an  indigenous  range, 
which  extends  from  Spain  to  Russia. 

"W  ith  the  enumeration  of  a.few  more  species,  of 
which  the  grains  are  used  for  important  economical 
purposes,  we  will  conclude. 

The  Walnut  (Juglayis  regia)  is  indigenous  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  apparently  also  in 
Cashmere,  China,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  introduced 
from  Persia  to  Greece;  and  is  supposed  also  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Theophrastus. 

The  Cocoa  plant  ( Tkcobroma  Cacao)  grows  wild 
in  South  America,  in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco.  It  has  been  propagated  by  cul- 
ture in  other  warm  humid  tracts  of  the  same  con- 
tinent ;  and  allied  species  are  found  both  in  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

The  Coffee  plant  {Coffea  Arabica)  is  indigenous 
in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Africa 
and  has  been  employ  ed  there  and  in  Arabia  from 
a  very  early  date.  It  was  not  known  in  Western 
Europe  till  after  the  Crusades,  but  its  use  spread 
rapidly  during  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  con- 
flicts and  prohibitions.  The  Dutch  introduced  it 
to  Batavia  during  the  later  years  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  soon  afterwards  carried  it  to  Surinam. 
It  reached  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1718,  Martinique 
in  1720,  Guadaloupe  in  1730,  and  is  at  the  present 
day  to  tropical  agriculture  what  the  vine  is  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  tea-tree  in  China. 

Of  the  Cotton  plant  (Gossypium)  there  are 
many  distinct  species,  some  ligneous,  some  herba- 
ceous ;  all  of  which  inhabit  the  tropical  zones  of 
Asia,  Africa  or  America.  Many  of  them  have 
been  cultivated  from  a  very  early  era,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Our  name  (cotton)  is 
derived  f  rom  the  Arabic  word  which  was  originally 
applied  to  Gossypium  lierbaceum,  a  species  which 
was  grown  in  Central  Asia,  at  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  spreading  thence  in  the  direction  of 
Syria  and  Arabia,  encountered  G.  punctatum, 
which  is  of  African  origin.  For  the  Romans,  cot- 
ton was  an  article  of  great  luxury;  but  at  the  time 
of  Mahomet  it  was  used  extensively  by  the  Arabs, 
and  it  is  found  casually  with  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  in  the  tombs  of  the  Peruvian  Incas. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  note  that  it  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  remark  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  these  plants  we  have  patted  under  re- 
view that  are  best  calculated  to  fulfil  a  useful  pur- 
po-e  to  our  race  have  been  originally  placed,  by  a 
beneficent  Creator,  in  the  very  region  of  all  others 
where  they  would  earliest  fall  under  the  attention 
of  man,  aud  soonest  he  rendered  available  to  his 
use.  The  eye,  capable  to  we,  and  the  mind  will- 
ing to  understand,  may  find  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  inquiry,  no  matter  whether  it 
deals  with  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  pheno- 
mena, fresh  grounds  whereon  to  admire  and  to  re- 
verence the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  God. 

Humility  and  knowledge  in  poor  clothes,  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  in  costly  attire. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Coutinucd  from  page  278.) 
PETER  ANDREWS. 

Peter  Andrews  was  very  weak  in  body,  the  five 
days  he  remained  at  Woodbridge,  and  yet  his  de- 
sire to  reach  Norwich  was  so  strong,  that  the  after- 
noon after  this  last  memorable  meeting,  he  rode  15 
miles  on  his  way  thither.  He  said,  his  love  to 
Friends  at  Norwich  was  so  strong  he  thought  he 
could  willingly  die  there.  The  first  night  he  re- 
mained at  the  village  of  Yoxford,  the  second  night 
at  Bunjay,  and  the  next  day  was  favoured  to  reach 
the  house  of  his  friend,  John  Oxley.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

It  being  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  many 
friends  called  to  visit  him.  To  some  of  them  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  was  in  his  right 
place,  and  was  satisfied  in  giving  up  to  the  Lord's 
requirings  "in  leaving  his  outward  habitation  and 
those  nearest  and  dearest  blessings,  a  tender  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  dutiful  children,1'  for  whom  he 
expressed  much  affection.  Being  in  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind,  he  on  one  occasion  addressed  the 
Almighty,  as  nearly  as  the  Friend  who  was  with 


him,  could  understand,  as  follows  : — "  Thou,  dear 
Father!  dost  not  afflict  thy  children  willingly,  but 
for  some  great  and  good  cause,  known  to  thyself. 
Dearest  Father !  suffer  not  thy  children  ever  to 
despair  of  thy  mercy  !  Dearest  Father  !  thou  hast 
been  pleased  at  this  time  to  open,  and  to  favour  me 
with  thy  goodness.  My  soul  is  thankful,  and  can 
say,  Thou  art  worthy  of  glory,  and  praise  forever- 
more." 

He  continued  declining  in  strength  until  the 
13th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1756,  when  he  de- 
parted this  life,  being  aged  about  49  years.  "  We 
believe,"  say  the  Friends  of  Suffolk  Quarterly 
Meeting,  he  "  is  gone  amoDg  those  to  whom  that 
benediction  belongs,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them  !"  Norwich  Friends 
say,  he  "  no  doubt  rests  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  iu  the  glorious  mansions  prepared  for 
all  who  hold  out  in  faithfulness  to  the  end.  His 
memory  is  very  precious  and  dear  to  many,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  no  Friend  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  who  has  travelled  in  this  nation,  has 
been  more  approved,  or  had  more  general  service, 
in  so  short  a  time." 

His  friend,  Edward  Peckover,  adds,  "He  lived 
beloved, 
diligence 

he  scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  day's  perfect 
health  after  his  arrival  here,  about  14  months. 
So  long  as  he  was  favoured  with  strength,  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  answer  those  services  to  which 
he  was  called,  and  by  a  moderate  computation  he 
rode  about  1500  miles. 


giously  concerned  for  the  right  instruction  of  their 
offspring,  and  John  was  favoured  with  a  piously 
guarded  education. 

He  was  blessed  with  good  natural  parts,  and 
with  what  may  be  called  constitutional  amiability 
of  temper,  yet  he  early  found,  that  if  he  would  at- 
tain and  preserve  purity  of  heart  and  peace  with 
God,  he  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  voice  of 
Divine  wisdom.  Through  obedience  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  through  giving  heed  to  the  light  within, 
through  the  sanctifying  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, natural  kindliness  became  transformed  into 
christian  love,  and  moral  correctness  into  holiness 
of  heart. 

As  he  was  found  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
in  humility  and  circumspection  before  him,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  same  divine  Master,  could  but  take 
note  of  his  watchful,  steady  walking,  and  feeling 
the  evidence  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus,  they 
felt  a  flow  of  unity  towards  him,  and  esteemed  him 
even  in  youth  as  one  worthy  of  honour.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1715,  he  was  married  to 
Ellen  Ellis,  a  worthy  daughter  of  that  truly  valu- 
able minister  of  the  gospel,  Rowland  Ellis.  This 
connection,  entered  into,  doubtless,  with  the  Divine 
sanction,  was  eminently  conducive  to  his  spiritual 
growth.  In  the  year  1720,  John  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry.  "  His  appearance  therein  was 
reverend,  such  as  suited  a  mind  thoroughly  sensl 
ble  of  the  awful  importance  of  the  service.  He 
had  a  clear,  engaging  and  graceful  manner  of  de 
livery,  and  ready  uttera  ce.  His  matter  was  gen 
erally  deep,  yet  regular,  and  well-connected.  H*l 
was  profound  in  heavenly  mysteries,  and  plain  in 
declaring  them ;  well  acquainted  with  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  and  skilful  in  deducing  doctrine  Iron 
them.  The  visible  creation  also  was  a  fruitfu 
source  from  whence  he  often  drew  very  apt  simili 
tudes.  But  that  which  crowned  his  services,  wai 
the  effusion  of  Divine  love,  in  his  bosom,  wherewitl  that 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  adorns  and  digni 
fies  his  faithful  servants. 

Of  a  remarkable  visitation  of  Divine  love  to  thii 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  about  Plymoutl 
and  North  Wales  for  a  few  years  previous  to  1720 
Jane  Hoskins  w;rites,  "  Many  of  the  youth  wer< 
reached,  and  by  the  effectual  operation  of  Divini 
and  heavenly  life,  brought  into  true  submission  I 
the  cross  of  Christ,  several  were  called  to  the  mi 
nistry,  and  engaged  to  speak  in  the  authority  o 
the  gospel,  which  is  now  the  same  as  formerly,  thi 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unto  all  who  receiv 
it  with  meekness,  and  truly  believe  in  and  patientli  » 
wait  for  the  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  o 
Christ  our  holy  Redeemer 


.  Among  the  many  thu 

and  died  lamented.  His  industry  and  j  favoured,  was  our  dear  and  well-beloved  friend  an. 
iu  travelling  were  very  remarkable,  and  |  brother,  John  Evans,  who  was  blessed  with  an  ex 

celleut  gift  iu  the  ministry,  and  being  faithful  t 
his  heavenly  calling,  became  an  able  publisher  o 
the  gospel ;  preaching  it  in  the  demonstration  am 
power  of  God.  He  was  careful  to  discharge  hi 
trust  according  to  Divine  ability,  yet  not  forward 
but  patient  in  waiting;  for  the  motions  of  life,  b; 
which  he  attained  experience,  and  knew  when  t 
speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.  Iu  this,  as  in  hi 
love  of  silence,  he  was  exemplary — he  was  likewis 
blessed  with  the  christian  virtues  of  brotherly  lov< 
and  universal  charity ;  and  being  endowed  with 
good  understanding,  was  a  man  of  sound  judgmenl  tiaj 
wherefore  I  always  esteemed  him  as  an  elder  brc 
ther,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowshi[ 
He  was  an  instrument  of  help,  and  good  to  me  i 
my  infant  state  in  religion,  which  in  point  of  grati 
John  Evan--  was  bom  in  Denbighshire,  in  the  tude  I  ought  never  to  forget.    Oh,  may  I  conduc 


JOSEPH  HEKITA(iE. 


Joseph  Heritage  was  an  elder  of  Chester  Meet- 
ing, West  Jersey.  "  He  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings  and  exemplary  therein  ;  an  open,  free- 
hearted man,  and  loved  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Ho  departed  this  life  iu  1750,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age." 


JOHN  EVANS. 


principality  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1069,  and  was, 
in  the  year  1(508,  brought  by  his  parents  to  Gwyn- 
nedd,  in  Pennsylvania.    His  parents  were  reli- 


in  such  a  manner  through  this  state  of  preparatioi  tba; 
as  that  my  latter  end  may  be  like  his." 

In  the  year  1723,  with  bis  beloved  friend  an  n 
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relative,  Evan  Evans,  he  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1728,  the  meetings 
in  New  England  generally.  On  this  last  occasion 
they  appear  to  have  been  about  six  months  from 
home.  In  the  year  1723,  he  was  first  employed 
by  his  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  weighty  service  of 
visiting  families.  This  was  a  work  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  often 
engaged.  His  heart  was  open  in  tender  sympathy 
for  all  in  affliction,  and  his  friends  say  of  him,  "  He 
never  appeared  more  amiable  or  useful  than  in  the 
exercise  of  that  social  christian  office  of  visiting  the 
sick,  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and  others  in  afflic- 
tion. He  thought  it  best  to  say  little  on  those  oc- 
casions, aud  that  silent  sympathy  and  secret  breath- 
ings for  their  relief  was  more  consolating  than  many 
words.  His  assistance  was  not  confined  to  those 
seasons  of  deepest  grief.  He  bestowed  much  of 
his  time  in  assisting  widows,  and  in  the  guardian 
iship  of  orphans,  whose  affairs  he  transacted  for 
many  years  with  no  small  trouble  to  himself,  and 
t  [advantage  to  them," 

in  "  The  importance  of  love  and  peace  to  civil  and 
religious  society  he  was  highly  sensible  of,  and 
ii  was  as  diligent  in  promoting  them  by  precept  and 
i  example,  as  he  was  successful  in  restoring  peace 
$  (and  harmony,  where  any  violation  thereof  appear- 
fi  led."   "  His  conduct  and  conversation  in  private  life 

i  was  exemplary,  and  such  as  implied  an  inward  and 
B  Idose  inspection  over  the  secret  movements  of  his 
a  own  heart." 

ri  i  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  obtained  in  an  eminent 
B  Jegree  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  honest- 

ii  hearted,  discerning  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
[:<  phurch.  His  service  in  various  ways  was  great, 
n  and  amidst  all  his  engagements  he  seemed  never  to 
if  Forget,  that  there  is  nothing  belongs  to  the  creature, 
ii  Dut  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  and  that  former 
1  experience  is  no  authority  for  present  action,  but 
«i  :hat  daily  strength  and  daily  direction  must  be 
ti  Bought  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

(To  be  continued.) 
1  .  . 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

&EPORT  OF  THE  BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

:  To  tlve  Meeting  for  Sufferings: — The  Book 
Donnnittce  report  that  during  the  past  year  thir- 
tien  hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes  and  two 
mndred  and  twenty-seven  pamphlets  have  been 
aken  from  the  Book-store. 

Nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  books  and 
ane  hundred  and  eight  of  the  pamphlets  were  sold  ; 
ind  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  former 
ind  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  latter  have  been 
nven  away,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  §211.34. 
n  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  forty-two  volumes 
rere  taken  for  a  library  at  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  forty- 
hree  volumes  for  the  "Free  Public  Library"  at 
*few  Bedford,  Mass.;  eight  volumes  for  a  library 
»ear  Fort  des  Moines,  Iowa ;  eighty-eight  volumes 
ind  twenty-four  pamphlets  for  libraries  in  Canada 
(Vest;  twenty-three  volumes  for  Pleasant  Hill 
.library  near  Chester,  Pa. ;  making  a  total  of  two 
mndred  and  four  volumes  and  twenty-four  pam- 
thlets  furnished  to  public  libraries.  Thirty-three 
'olumes  were  sent  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina ; 
ixteen  volumes  and  twelve  pamphlets  to  Osawa- 
imie,  and  eight  to  a  Friend  near  Leavenworth, 
iansas ;  five  to  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  five  to  "Green- 
vood  First-day  School ;"  twelve  to  York,  Penna. ; 
ind  forty-nine  for  distribution  in  the  West  Indies. 
Thirty-two  volumes  and  forty-six  pamphlets  in 
rerman  have  been  furnished  to  persons  reading 
hat  language  ;  fifteen  volumes  were  given  to  the 
Tudges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania ; 
line  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington; 


three  were  sent  to  California ;  five  to  Michigan ; 
two  were  given  to  professed  ministers  in  other  So- 
cieties ;  and  a  number  were  taken  for  distribution 
among  members  of  our  Society  in  limited  circum- 
stances. 

The  whole  amount  received  for  books  and  pam- 
phlets sold  is  $465.23  ;  out  of  which  there  has 
been  paid  for  incidental  expenses  $38.69 ;  the 
balance  of  $426.54  has  been  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  There  has  been 
paid  for  paper  $204.81,  for  printing  $48.20,  for 
binding  $244.52,  for  the  purchase  of  "  Youthful 
Piety"  and  "Exposition"  $32.82,  for  repairing 
stereotype  plates  $4.80,  for  German  books  56.03 — 
making  a  total  of  expenditures  of  $591.18. 

During  the  year  the  "  History  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Ellwood  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  Hull 
have  been  stereotyped  ;  the  former  at  a  cost  of 
$238.98,  and  the  latter  of  $215.31,  making  to- 
gether $454.29,  which  was  paid  out  of  a  fund  con- 
tributed by  a  Friend  of  this  city  for  the  printing 
and  distributing  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  works  have  been  printed,  as  has  also  been 
the  same  number  respectively  of  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy and  George  Fox's  Journal,  and  five  hundred 
copies  of  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown." 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  taken  from 
the  store  during  the  past  year,  is  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  it, 
although  the  variety  of  our  books  has  been  some- 
what diminished  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  editions 
of  several  small  works,  with  which  the  store  was 
formerly  supplied  by  purchase.  It  is  in  contem 
plation  to  have  fresh  editions  of  those  works 
printed,  and  increase  our  stock,  as  we  consider  it 
important  that  the  approved  writings  of  Friends 
should  continue  to  be  freely  circulated  among  our 
members  and  others. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  no  little  excitement  and 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  we  doubt 
not  there  are  many  sincere  seekers  after  a  know 
ledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  unfettered  by  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  that  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  will  and  contrivance  of  man.  We  are  per 
suaded  much  good  might  result,  were  Friends  more 
generally  engaged  to  seek  for  suitable  opportunities 
for  disseminating  the  various  works  which  set  forth 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and  are  cal 
culated,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  lead  the 
readers  to  a  more  close  attention  and  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  which  is  mercifully  bestowed  on  all, 
and  brings  salvation  to  all  who  submit  to  its  hea- 
venly teaching.  We  trust  the  Yearly  Meeting 
will  continue  to  provide  liberally  for  furnishing 
such  works  to  all,  either  gratuitously  or  at  prices 
merely  covering  the  actual  cost. 

Inquiries  are  not  unfrequently  made  at  the  store, 
both  by  members  and  others,  for  copies  of  the 
Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
much  disappointment  expressed  at  finding  they  are 
not  kept  for  sale. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Henry  Cope. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1858. 


The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  made  the  following  report ; 
which  was  read,  and  their  care  and  labours  in  the 
management  of  the  Institution  are  approved,  and 
the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting: — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
report : — 


That  besides  attending  the  stated  examinations, 
the  Institution  has  frequently  been  visited  by  a 
part  of  their  number,  and  such  attention  and  as- 
sistance given,  as  were  likely  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  and  family. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed,  and  no  case 
of  very  serious  disease  occurred,  which,  in  so  nu- 
merous a  household,  is  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
Preserver  of  men. 

During  the  year,  which  closed  on  the  16th  of 
Tenth  month  last,  116  scholars  were  admitted,  59 
of  whom  were  boys,  and  57  were  girls.  The  ave- 
rage number  for  the  same  period  was  196,  viz: 
106  boys,  and  90  girls.  This  is  30  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  in 
the  number  attending  the  summer  session,  the  boys' 
school  being  generally  crowded  during  the  winter 
term. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  are  held  on  First- 
day  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  on  Fifth-days; 
and  while  these  are  felt  to  be  opportunities  of 
much  exercise,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
He  whose  heritage  children  are  declared  to  be, 
condescends  at  seasons  to  own  them  by  his  presence, 
and  that  profitable  impressions  are  thus  made  on 
the  youthful  mind. 

The  same  course  of  study  is  pursued  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  case ;  embracing  all  the  branches 
of  a  good  English  education,  with  instruction  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  lectures  during 
the  winter  season  ;  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  is  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  usual  instruction  in  the  Christian  principles 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  is  also  given. 

The  additions  and  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  good  repair  into  which  they  have 
been  put,  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  family. 

The  payments  for  family  expenses  have  been 
$13,243.72;  for  salaries  and  wages,  $8,509.47; 
incidentals,  $397.63 ;  and  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements, $768.49 ;  making  a  total  of  $22,- 
919.31. 

There  has  been  charged  for  board  and  tuition, 
the  sum  of  $17,688.19;  for  rents  of  tenements, 
saw  and  grist-mills,  and  for  profits  on  merchandise 
sold,  $956.63  ;  making  together  a  total  of  $18,- 
644.82,  and  showing  a  deficiency  in  these  accounts 
of  $4,274.49,  which  is  $493.69  less  than  there  was 
last  year. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  for  general  purposes 
has  been,  for  the  year,  $1,296.14  ;  and  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  farm  is  $2,623.66  ;  which,  with 
the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  make 
$4,719.80;  giving  a  credit  balance  on  the  books 
of  $445.31.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  credit  given  for  board  and  tuition  is  the  whole 
amount  charged,  without  any  allowance  for  losses 
in  collection,  of  which  a  small  proportion  occurs 
almost  every  year;  rendering  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  balance  in  favour  of  the  In- 
stitution, in  order  to  meet  such  a  contingency. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  has  frequently  to  be  directed  to 
the  apparel  of  the  children  ;  and  it  has  been  pain- 
ful to  observe  an  increasing  departure  from  our 
christian  testimony  to  plainness,  in  many  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  brought  by  the  pupils,  occa- 
sioning considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  alter- 
ing them,  or  requiring  that  they  should  be  return- 
ed. This -is  often  trying  to  the  scholars ;  and  pa- 
rents would  save  them  much  discomfort,  and  the 
caretakers  and  Committee  no  inconsiderable  labour 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  strictly  comply  with  the 
printed  directions  on  the  subject,  which  are  fur- 
nished them.  Some  additional  regulations  having 
recently  been  found  necessary,  they  are  subjoined , 
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and,  with  the  other  rules,  are  commended  to  the 
close  attention  of  all  who  propose  sending  children 
to  the  school.  A  more  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  against  furnishing  scholars  with  books,  news- 
papers and  money,  is  necessary. 

The  advantages  this  Seminary  offers  for  thorough 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, the  lowness  of  the  price  charged  for  board 
and  tuition,  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation,  the 
excellence  of  the  accommodations,  and  the  endea- 
vours used  to  guard  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  commend  it  to  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  Friends ;  and  it  is  desirable  the  full  num- 
ber of  scholars  should  attend,  as  it  so  much  dimin- 
ishes the  relative  cost  of  each  one. 

The  Committee  is  desirous  that  this  Seminary 
may  continue  to  be  managed  in  conformity  with 
the  religious  concern  in  which  it  originated,  and 
may  ever  bear  the  obvious  marks  of  being  a 
Friends'  School.  Their  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  will  be  very  much  aided,  by  the 
kind  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  those  who  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  there ;  and  they 
would  earnestly  solicit  it.  There  are  difficulties  to 
be  met  in  conducting  it,  and  a  large  amount  of 
responsibility  at  all  times  to  be  borne,  and  it  is  a 
strength  to  the  Committee  when  they  feel  that  they 
have  the  cordial  support  of  Friends. 

They  desire  that  there  may  be  an  increasing  and 
united  engagement  to  keep  under  religious  exercise 
for  the  guarded  education  and  proper  training  of 
the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  Institution ;  and  then  we 
cannot  doubt  but  it  will  continue  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  Ilim,  who  only  can  prosper  the  work  of 
our  hands. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  9th,  1858. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  super- 
intend the  Boarding  School  at  West-town,  held 
Twelfth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

It  has  been  cause  of  painful  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
advices  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  (printed 
of  which  are  furnished  to  those  who  pro- 
p  186  Bending  children  to  the  Institution,)  there  is 
an  increasing  departure  from  our  christian  testi- 
mony to  phiimios  and  simplicity,  in  the  colour  and 
make  of  many  of  the  articles  of  clothing  brought 
to  the  school  by  the  pupils. 

On  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is 
concluded,  that  in  order  to  check  this  tendency,  bCCu  so  secured  that  they  could  not  stray  far  awav; 
•Od  promote  a  closer  observance  of  the  regulations,  jall  himds  were  ly[ng  do^n>  somc  eyen  a^lccp)  ^ 

suddenly  we  heard  howling  at  a  distance.  The 


The  wound  was  healed  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  dog 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  peasant,  after  some 
time,  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  nervous  agitation. 
He  conceived  that  the  dog,  from  disappearing,  was 
mad,  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  this  idea  had 
struck  him,  he  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia. They  grew  hourly  more  violent ;  he  raved 
and  had  all  the  evidences  of  the  violent  distemper. 
As  he  was  lying,  with  the  door  open  to  let  in  the 
last  air  that  he  was  about  to  breathe,  he  heard  his 
dog  bark.  The  animal  ran  up  to  his  bed-side, 
licked  his  hand,  and  frolicked  about  the  room.  It 
was  clear  that  he,  at  least,  was  in  perfect  health. 
The  peasant's  mind  was  relieved  at  the  instant;  he 
got  up  with  renewed  strength,  dressed  himself, 
plunged  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water,  and,  thus 
refreshed,  walked  into  the  room  to  his  astonished 
family.  The  statement  is  made  in  a  memoir,  by 
Professor  Barbatini ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  attacks  of  a  disease  so  strongly  dependent  on 
the  imagination,  might  be  cured  by  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  animal  by  which  the  bite  was  given 

 9  » 

A  Night  on  the  Plains  of  Mongolia. 
Atkinson's  narrative  of  his  journeyings  through 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  &c,  gives,  apparently,  a  more 
life-like  and  reliable  view  of  those  countries  than 
has  been  furnished  by  any  travellers  who  have 
preceded  him.  For  the  amusement  of  our  juvenile 
readers  we  extract  a  passage  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  a  night  attack  of  the  travellers  by 
wolves : — 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  fast,  and  lengthening  our 
shadows  over  the  steppe,  when  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  we  observed  a  small  lake  in  the  next  valley, 
with  green  herbage  round  its  shores,  and  two  small 
streams  running  into  it ;  this  was  a  gratifying  sight ; 
even  the  animals  appeared  to  snuff  the  grass  afar 
off,  and  went  on  quicker.  A  little  before  dark  we 
reached  the  lake,  and  found  rich  grass  for  our 
horses.  The  water  was  fresh  ;  a  few  bushes  were 
oon  got  for  a  fire,  and  we  soon  made  ourselves 
comfortable.  While  riding  along  the  grass,  several 
snipes  were  flushed ;  I  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
getting  my  double-barrel  and  ammunition,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  returned  with  snipes  and 
ducks  sufficient  to  form  a  supper  for  half-a-dozen 
people.  I  gave  the  latter  to  the  Cossacks;  the 
birds  and  the  venison  were  in  a  short  time  stewing, 
and  sending  up  a  savoury  smell,  equal  to  any  from 
Loyer's  kitchen.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  sky 
covered  with  brilliant  stars,  and  not  a  sound  heard 
save  the  crackling  of  our  fire.    The  horses  had 


all  such  garments  as  do  not  conform  therewith,  if 
they  caunot  conveniently  be  altered,  are  to  be  forth- 
with returned  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  parents 
or  guardian,  at  their  expense. 

Any  articles  of  apparel  sent  to  the  pupils  during 
t'u  ■  MOOOn,  must  he  submitted  to  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Matron  for  examination  ;  and  if  not  ap- 
proved, or  if  worn  without  being  so  submitted,  are 
to  be  returned  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  of  the  boys  having  brought  with  them 
draaa  frock-coats,  double-breasted  vests,  vests  with 
rolling  or  falling  collars,  and  also  caps,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  state  explicitly,  that  BUQfa  articles  are  uot 
admissible,  aud  that  the  boys  will  be  required  to 
wear  hats,  plain  vesta,  plaiu  coats,  made  in  the 
u-u  il  lorm,  or  plain  rouudabouts. 


Kalmucks  and  Kalkas  sat  up  in  an  instant;  it  was 
a  pack  of  wolves  following  our  tracks,  and  a  dis 
tant  howl  every  now  aud  then  told  us  that  they 
were  approaching.  The  men  started  up,  collected 
the  horses,  and  secured  them  on  a  spot  between  us 
and  the  lake.  We  had  live  rifles  and  my  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which  I  loaded  with  ball,  at  the 
service  of  these  rapacious  scoundrels,  should  they 
venture  to  come  within  reach,  which  the  Kalkas 
thought  certain,  as  they  commit  great  ravages 
among  their  cattle  frequently.  Our  fire  was 
nearly  out;  but  it  was  thought  better  that  we 
should  receive  the  robbers  in  the  dark,  or  let  them 
come  quite  near  before  a  light  was  shown,  when 
we  should  be  able  to  see  them,  and,  at  a  signal, 
pour  in  a  volley.  Again  we  heard  them  nearer, 
three  of  Irjuigination.—\  Lucchcsc  peasant,  evidently  in  full  scent  of  their  game,  and  all  lay 
shooting  sparrows,  saw  his  dog  attacked  by  a ,  ready  on  the  ground  watching  their  approach.  It 


savage  howl.  The  men  now  placed  some  dry 
bushes  on  the  fire,  and  blew  it  up  into  a  bright 
flame,  which  sent  its  red  glare  far  beyond  us,  dis- 
closing their  ears  and  tails  erect,  and  their  eyes 
flashing  fire.  At  this  instant  I  gave  a  signal,  and 
our  volley  was  poured  in  with  deadly  effect.  The 
horrible  howling  which  they  set  up,  declared  that 
mischief  had  been  done.  We  did  not  mean  to 
collect  our  game  ;  that  might  be  found  in  the  morn- 
ing. Our  pieces  were  reloaded  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  Kalkas  warned  us  that  the  wolves 
would  return.  We  could  hear  them  snarling,  and 
some  of  the  wounded  howling,  but  too  far  away 
for  us  to  risk  a  shot.  The  fire  was  let  down,  and 
we  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

"  We  were  not  long  left  in  ignorance  as  to  their 
intentions.  Shortly  there  was  a  great  commotion 
among  the  horses,  when  we  discovered  that  the 
pack  had  divided,  and  were  stealing  up  to  our 
animals  on  each  side,  between  us  and  the  water. 
The  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  rushed  up  to  our  steeds, 
uttering  loud  shouts,  and  this  drove  the  wolves 
back.  It  was  now  necessary  to  guards  our  horses 
on  three  sides,  as  we  could  see  the  savage  brutes 
quite  near,  and  the  men  anticipated  that  they 
would  make  a  rush,  cause  the  animals  to  break 
loose,  and  then  hunt  them  down.  If  this  hap 
pened,  we  should  be  left  without  horses  in  the 
morning,  as  those  that  were  not  killed  would  be 
scattered  far  over  the  steppe.  A  Cossack  and 
Kalmuck  turned  to  guard  the  approaches  on  each 
side,  and  I  remained  watching  the  front.  The  fire 
was  now  lighted  and  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by 
the  Kalkas  adding  small  bushes,  and  this  enabled 
us  to  see  as  well  as  hear  our  enemies.  Presently 
I  discerned  their  glaring  eye-balls  moving  to  and 
fro  nearer  and  nearer ;  then  I  could  distinguish 
their  grizzly  forms  pushing1  each  other  on.  At 
this  moment  the  rifles  cracked  to  my  right,  and 
the  fire  sent  up  a  bright  light,  which  enabled  me 
to  make  sure  of  one  wolf,  as  he  turned  his  side  ' 1 
towards  me.  I  sent  the  second  ball  into  the  pack, 
and  more  than  one  must  have  been  wounded,  by 
the  howling  which  arose  in  that  direction.  The 
other  men  had  fired,  I  did  not  doubt  but  with  equal 
effect,  for  I  was  certain  they  would  not  throw  8 
shot  away.  In  a  few  minutes  the  growling  ceased 
and  all  was  still,  excepting  the  snorting  of  some  ot 
the  horses.  Both  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  assured 
i  that  the  wolves  would  make  another  attack 


strange  and  very  ferocious  mastiff.  He  tried  to 
separate  the  auimals,  and  received  a  bite  from  his 
own  dog,  which  instantly  ran  off  through  the  fields. 


was  not  long  before  we  could  hear  their  feet  beat 
on  the  ground,  as  they  galloped  towards  us.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  troop  came  up  and  gave  a 


and  said  that  no  one  must  sleep  on  his  post. 

"  To  increase  our  difficulty,  we  had  few  bushe: 
left,  and  none  could  be  obtained  near  us ;  there 
fore  it  mUst  now  be  by  a  most  vigilant  watch  that 
we  could  save  our  horses.    The  night  became  very 
dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  at  a  short  dis 
tance  excepting  towards  the  lake,  where  any  darl 
object  could  be  observed  against  the  dim  light  oi 
the  water.    Sharp  and  keen  eyes  were  peering  ou 
in  every  direction,  but  no  wolf  was  seen  or  sounr 
heard.    The  Kalkas  said  the  wolves  were  waitiDf 
till  all  were  still,  when  they  would  make  a  dash  a 
the  horses.    We  had  been  watching  for  a  lonj 
time  without  the  slightest  movement,  when  two  o 
the  horses  became  uneasy,  tugging  at  the  thonj 
and  snorting.    The  clouds  rolled  off ;  the  stan 
shone  forth,  and  reflected  more  light  on  the  lake 
Presently  howling  was  heard  in  the  distance,  an 
Tchuckaboi  declared  that  another  pack  of  wolv< 
was  coming.    When  they  approached  nearer,  tb 
who  had  been  so  quietly  keeping  guard  over  u 
again  began  to  growl,  and  let  us  know  that  the) 
Were  not  far  away.    As  it  was  now  deemed  abso 
Intely  necessary  to  procure  some  bushes,  four  o, 
the  men  crept  quietly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
two  of  them  armed,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  re 
turned,  each  having  an  armful  of  fuel.    The  em 
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bers  were  kindled,  and  material  placed  on  them  to 
be  blown  into  a  flame  the  moment  it  was  wanted. 
The  sound  that  we  had  heard  in  the  distance  had 
ceased  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  commotion ;  the  other  wolves  had  come  up, 
and  the  snarling  and  growling  became  furious. 
How  much  I  wished  for  a  light  to  watch  the  battle 
|  which  appeared  likely  to  ensue  !  For  a  time  there 
,  appeared  to  be  individual  combats,  but  no  general 
engagement,  and  then  all  became  calm  as  before. 
Again  we  waited,  looking  out  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  the  horses  began  pulling  and  plung- 
ing violently;  still  we  could  see  nothing.  The 
man  now  blew  the  embers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  bushes  burst  up  into  a  blaze,  when  I  saw  a 
group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  within  fifteen  paces, 
with  others  beyond.  In  a  moment  I  gave  them 
the  contents  of  both  barrels ;  at  the  same  instant 
the  other  men  fired,  when  the  pack  set  up  a  fright- 
ful howl  and  scampered  off. 

"  Our  fire  was  kept  burning  for  some  time,  but 
we  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  night.  At 
daylight  we  examined  the  ground,  and  found  eight 
wolves  dead.  Others  had  been  wounded,  as  we 
ascertained  by  traces  left  on  the  sand ;  and  our 
men  carried  off  the  skins  of  the  slain  as  trophies 
of  the  engagement.  The  Kalkas  informed  me  that 
jthese  brutes  destroy  many  of  their  horses  and  cattle ; 
that  they  are  numerous  to  the  westward,  and  would 
live  us  much  trouble  on  our  journey  in  that  direc- 
ion." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 
At  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
ponders  were  performed  to  convince  the  people, 
labouring  under  the  prejudices  of  their  education, 
md  others  in  great  darkness  and  sins  of  different 
i  [rinds,  that  it  was  a  message  and  power  from  God 
."  fent  for  their  enlightenment  and  salvation.  After 
.  ,he  apostacy,  divine  visitations  were  made  at  va- 
ious  periods,  to  arouse  the  degenerated  professors 
,>f  religion,  and  to  confirm  the  humble  suffering 
'  |>nes,  that  the  Lord  had  not  forsaken  them,  nor 
t.  forgotten  the  cause  of  Truth,  though  languishing 
'.  n  the  world.    So  in  the  rise  of  Friends,  they  were 
:  leculiarly  favoured  at  times  with  evidences  of  Di- 
„  fine  regard  individually  and  in  their  religious  as- 
.emblies,  yet  not  without  their  low  seasons  in  the 
.1  .bsence  of  the  sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  the 
Itfeloved  of  souls.    On  one  occasion  Christopher 
IJtory  remarks,  that  "  some  years  after  our  con- 
liincement,  being  met  at  the  house  of  C.  Taylor  to 
jlait  upon  the  Lord,  his  power  and  presence  in  a 
'.Jfonderful  manner  overshadowed  us  in  our  sitting 
.1  pgether ;  and  there  was  much  brokenness  and 
Atnaerness  on  the  spirits  of  Friends,  which  spread 
ijber  the  uhole  meeting,  except  three  or  four  per- 
.Ipns  who  sat  dry,  and  they  proved  not  well.  I, 
J  ping  near  the  door,  saw  many  in  the  room  filled, 
'  I  L-fore  the  power  of  the  Lord  reached  me.    Yet  the 
.1  .ord,  in  his  free  love  and  mercy,  was  pleased  to 
Jive  me  such  a  share  among  my  brethren,  that  my 
.■part  is  always  glad  when  I  remember  that  season 
|l  God's  love,  though  now  upwards  of  twenty  years 
.  jLo.    And  though  we  were  at  times  plentifully  fed 
ljiith  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
'\  id  sat  together  at  the  Lord's  table,  where  the 
\  ing  of  his  power  was  known  to  overshadow  us,  yet 
J    other  times  the  Lord  tried  us  with  want;  and 
a  certain  time  it  entered  my  mind  as  a  weighty 
'    nsideration  why  it  should  be  thus,  we  being  the 
t:    I  me  people,  and  sometimes  had  very  good  and 
jmfortable  meetings,  and  were  sometimes  very 
J  )  j  and  barren  in  our  meeting  together.   As  I  was 
Jius  concerned  in  my  mind,  it  opened  to  me  that 
'Tiere  would  be  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
p    nter  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  So  I  saw  clearly 


there  were  times  to  abound,  and  times  to  suffer 
want ;  and  I  desired  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  will  of 
God." 

They  had  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  and  were 
their  successors  in  profession  fervently  engaged  to 
wait  and  to  ask  the  Lord  for  it  as  they  were,  he 
would  as  freely  administer  it  to  our  consolation  and 
growth  in  Grace,  as  he  did  to  them.  But  there  are 
so  many  who  "  sit  dry,"  looking  on  others,  or  think- 
ing their  own  thoughts  instead  of  looking  to  the 
Lord,  and  labouring  to  have  everything  shut  out  of 
their  hearts,  which  does  not  pertain  to  spiritual 
worship,  that  we  too  seldom  witness  the  humbling 
power  to  overshadow  our  assemblies.  Christopher 
Story  describes  their  progress  in  the  life  and  testi- 
monies of  Truth  in  the  following  manner : — "  As 
we  sojourned  here,  desiring  nothing  more  than  to 
follow  the  Lord  fully,  he  not  only  led  us  out  of  the 
gross  evils  which  are  in  the  world,  but  out  of  the 
customs  and  fashions  that  are  evil.  We  were 
singled  out  from  the  world  in  everything  we  saw  to 
be  superfluous ;  the  fame  of  Truth  spread,  our  meet- 
ings were  large,  and  the  exercise  of  the  faithful  was 
to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Lord.  When  a 
little  child's  state  was  witnessed  in  our  meeting  to- 
gether to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  having  the  mind  re- 
tired for  a  considerable  time  until  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  appear  and  fill  our  hearts  with  life  and 
power,  it  made  some  of  us  to  say,  a  little  child's 
state  is  a  good  state,  and  we  greatly  desired  to  re- 
main here,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
temple.  This  made  us  beautiful,  though  we  were 
not  come  so  far  as  to  have  a  word  given  us  to  speak 
unto  others  by  way  of  testimony  publicly.  Though 
it  was  the  desire  of  some  to  have  remained  here, 
yet  the  Lord,  in  his  own  time,  gave  them  to  ex- 
perience that  the  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God, 
is  not  received  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ; 
neither  is  this  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  the  will  of 
man,  or  in  man's  time,  but  in  the  Lord's  time. 
And  though  it  is  written,  '  Quench  not  the  Spirit, 
despise  not  prophesyings,'  yet  many  have  been  un- 
willing to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord,  though  it 
hath  burned  as  a  fire  in  their  bones,  and  they  have 
been  filled  with  it  as  a  bottle  with  new  wine,  lest 
they  should  offend  the  Lord,  or  burthen  his  seed 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  This  hath  made  some 
say,  '  Lord,  let  me  never  speak  a  word  in  a  meet- 
ing, while  I  live  in  this  world,  rather  than  I  should 
speak  that  which  might  offend.'  Though  some  may 
have  been  too  backward  for  a  time,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  sense  of  trouble  for  it,  and  judgment 
from  the  Lord,  yet  it  being  in  a  godly  fear  and 
awe,  lest  it  might  prove  an  untimely  birth,  the 
Lord  hath  been  merciful  to  such,  and  hath  again 
and  again  appeared,  and  not  only  brought  to  the 
birth  but  enabled  to  bring  forth  ;  and  as  the  work 
is  his,  the  praise  and  glory  belong  to  his  great 
Name.  In  the  Lord's  time,  to  us  that  had  been 
under  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  sprang 
up ;  and  our  mouths  were  opened,  and  tongues 
loosed,  to  speak  well  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
raised  up  planters  and  watercrs,  and  made  several 
as  useful  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  great  work 
in  the  earth. 

"About  four  or  five  years  after  my  convincement, 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  go  to  several  meetings  in 
our  county ;  and  the  first  I  went  to  was  Wigton, 
and  sitting  down  in  true  silence  with  my  mind 
stayed  upon  the  Lord,  those  words  sprang  livingly 
in  me,  '  The  year  of  the  jubilee  is  now  come,'  and 
they  operated  in  me  to  that  degree,  that  I  had 
much  ado  to  contain  ;  but  being  fearful  to  open 
my  mouth  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people, 
I  reasoned  till  the  life  aud  power  withdrew;  and 
though  the  words  remained,  I  saw  I  could  do  no- 
thing, having  quenched  the  Spirit ;  judgment  seized 


upon  me,  and  I  was  under  trouble  and  exercise  for 
my  disobedience.  To  the  next  meeting  I  went, 
and  was  still,  and  pretty  easy  in  my  mind.  On 
Sixth- day  we  had  a  meeting  for  business  for  our 
county,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Friends.  On  Se- 
venth-day I  went  to  the  Holm,  to  be  at  their  meet- 
ing on  First-day;  and  as  I  went,  I  desired  the 
Lord  might  not  appear  as  he  had  done,  for  I  much 
dreaded  the  Lord's  appearance.  When  I  came, 
the  Lord  withdrew  and  left  me  to  myself;  and  I 
was  so  poor  and  weak,  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
falling  asleep,  though  I  had  known  so  much  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  to  my  soul  for  many  weeks  and 
some  years,  that  if  I  had  been  sleepy  when  I  came 
into  a  meeting,  through  the  Lord's  help,  sleep  would 
have  vanished.  This  proved  such  a  surprise  to 
me,  that  I  said  within  myself,  I  will  go  home,  and 
mourn  out  my  days.  I  remained  for  several  weeks 
under  great  exercise  of  mind  lest  I  should  be  for- 
ward and  miss  my  way,  and  bring  trouble  on  my- 
self. In  this  time  the  Lord  often  filled  my  soul 
with  life  and  power,  and  gave  me  his  word ;  but 
through  fear  I  fell  short  in  publishing  it,  because  of 
which  I  was  often  under  judgment.  Time  after 
time,  though  the  Lord  did  appear,  I  quenched  the 
Spirit ;  an  ancient,  solid  Friend  perceived  it,  aud 
spoke  to  me  to  give  up.  At  last,  being  in  a  week- 
day meeting  at  Jerrishtown,  I  was  filled  to  that 
degree  with  life  and  power ;  that  I  could  not  con- 
tain, but  spake  forth  these  words,  as  they  sprang 
in  me,  that '  they  that  sat  in  darkness,  had  seen  a 
great  light ;  and  they  that  were  under  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,  to  them  light  is  sprung  up; 
glory  to  God  forever.'  As  I  thus  gave  up  to  an- 
swer what  the  Lord  required  of  me,  I  had  abun- 
dance of  peace  in  my  own  mind,  and  cause  of  re- 
joicing. This  was  in  the  beginning  of  winter  in 
the  year  1677." 

Having  had  drawings  in  his  mind  to  visit 
Friends  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  Winn  of  York- 
shire, being  about  to  make  a  visit  there,  Christo- 
pher joined  him  and  performed  the  service  in  pros- 
pect. In  the  course  of  the  journey,  he  remarks  it 
had  never  been  required  of  him  to  supplicate  the 
Lord  in  public  until  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  Aber- 
deen, which  looked  to  him  to  be  a  more  weighty 
matter  to  do,  than  to  speak  a  few  words  in  a  meet- 
ing. In  this  meeting,  "it  was  upon  me,"  he  says, 
"  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  and  I  was  hardly  beset  in 
my  mind  to  give  up;  and  another  Friend  kneeling 
down,  made  way  for  me  to  follow,  and  I  was  easy." 
Great  openness  was  manifested  to  these  Friends  in 
their  northern  journey,  in  which  several  were  con- 
vinced, and  some  among  them  came  forth  livingly 
by  way  of  testimony.  The  exercises  to  be  passed 
through  preparatory  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
are  similar  at  this  day  with  those  which  this  Friend 
describes  as  his  experience.  It  is,  however,  a  fa- 
vour to  be  kept  on  the  watch  by  the  Giver  of  gifts, 
not  to  run  before  his  time,  nor  improperly  to  tarry 
behind.  Errors  may  be  committed  by  the  forward 
hasty  spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  fearful,  hesitating 
one.  Our  Shepherd  is  tender  of  his  sheep  and  of 
his  lambs ;  he  will  not  hasten  them  before  the  right 
time,  nor  will  he  withhold  the  needful  proportion 
of  faith  and  courage,  to  enable  his  trembling  de- 
pendent children  to  do  his  will,  when  that  time 
comes.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  In  whatever  station  the 
members  of  the  church  are  placed,  the  duties  to 
be  performed  are  not  designed  for  their  exaltation 
in  worldly  dignity,  nor  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  their  own  regeneration  and  salvation.  They 
cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity,  nor  can  they 
be  carried  on  but  by  the  Lord's  direction,  and  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  honour  and  glory. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Necessity  of  Exercise. — The  benefits  of  ex- 
ercise to  those  w hose  occupation  does  not  lead  them 
to  make  any  physical  exertion  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  body  must  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  fatigue  to  preserve  its  natural  strength, 
and  maintain  all  the  muscles  and  organs  in  proper 
vigour.  This  activity  equalizes  the  circulation, 
and  distributes  the  blood  more  effectually  through 
every  part.  Cold  feet,  or  a  chill  anywhere,  shows 
that  the  circulation  is  languid  there.  The  muscles 
during  exercise  press  on  the  veins,  and  help  for- 
ward the  currents  by  quickening  every  vessel  into 
activity.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are  in  this  way 
aided  in  the  work  of  sending  on  this  stream,  and 
relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour.  When 
exercise  is  neglected,  the  blood  gathers  too  much 
about  this  central  region,  and  the  oppression  about 
the  heart,  difficulty  of  breathing,  lowness  of  spirits, 
anxiety  and  heaviness,  numerous  aches  and  stitches, 
are  evidences  of  this  stagnation.  People  are  afraid 
to  take  exercise,  because  they  fancy  they  want 
breath,  and  feel  weak.  But  the  very  effort  would 
free  the  heart  from  this  burden,  by  urging  the  blood 
forward  to  the  extremities :  it  would  ease  their 
breathing  by  liberating  the  lungs  from  the  same 
superabundance;  it  would  make  the  frame  feel  ac- 
tive and  light,  as  the  effect  of  equalized  circulation 
and  free  action. — "  The  Laws  of  Health,"  by  J. 
W.  Muffler.  _____ 

Mental  Labour. — The  injurious  effects  of  mental 
labour  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  excessive 
torcing  in  early  youth ;  to  sudden  or  misdirected 
study ;  to  the  co-operation  of  depressing  emotions 
or  passions ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hygiene  ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body, 
or  to  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  degene- 
ration, and  decay  in  the  system.    The  man  of 
healthy  phlegmatic  or  choleric  temperament  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  application  than  one  of  the 
sanguine  or  melancholic  type ;  yet  these  latter, 
with  allowance  for  the  original  constitution,  may 
be  capable  of  vast  efforts.  The  extended  and  deep 
culture  of  the  mind  exerts  a  directly  conservative 
influence  upon  the  body.    Fellow-labourers  !  one 
word  to  you  before  we  conclude.    Fear  not  to  do 
manfully  the  work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you, 
but  do  it  as  one  who  must  give  an  account  of  both 
soul  and  body.    Work,  and  work  hard  while  it  is 
day ;  but  the  night  cometh  soon  enough — do  not 
hasten  it.    Use  your  faculties ;  use  them  to  the 
utmost,  but  do  not  abuse  them — make  not  the  mor- 
tal to  do  the  work  of  the  immortal.    The  body  has 
its  claims — it  is  a  good  servant — treat  it  well,  and 
it  will  do  your  work  ;  it  knows  its  own  business ; 
do  not  attempt  to  teach  or  force  it ;  attend  to  its 
wants  and  requirements,  listen  kindly  and  patiently 
to  its  hints,  occasionally  forestall  its  necessities  by 
a  little  indulgence,  and  your  consideration  will  be 
repaid  with  interest.    But  task  it,  and  pine  it,  and 
suffocate  it — make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servant ; 
it  may  not  complain  mueh,  but  like  the  weary  ca- 
mel in  the  desert,  it  will  lie  down  and  die. — Jour- 
mU  of  Tsyciio/ogical  Medicine. 


members  of  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings,  to 
consult  among  themselves  how  many  they  could  ad- 
vantageously dispose  of  among  sober  reflecting  per- 
sons in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  who  would 
be  likely  to  read  it,  and  then  authorize  some  one 
or  more  of  the  members  to  procure  the  requisite 
number,  and  see  to  their  distribution. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIFTH  MONTH  15,  1858. 


"  The  Appeal  of  the  lleligious  Society  of  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c.,  to 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  Coloured  Races,"  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  can  be  procured  at  the  bookstore,  No. 
'M  I  Arch  street. 

A-i  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  extensively 
and  judiciously  circulated,  it  might  be  well  for  the 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  Fourth  mo.  28th. 

A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  rates  has  been 
under  discussion  in  Parliament.  The  oath's  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Lord 
Derby  announced  that  he  should  continue  to  oppose  that 
portion  of  the  measure,  which  removes  the  Jewish  dis- 
abilities. A  resolution  was  adopted,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  destitution  al- 
leged to  prevail  in  Donegal,  Ireland.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  read  the  first  time,  abolishing  the  property 
qualification  of  members  of  Parliament.  A  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  the  issue  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling exchequer  bills.  A  resolution  imposing  a  stamp  of 
one  penny  on  all  banker's  checks,  was  carried  without 
opposition.  The  increased  excise  on  Irish  whiskey  was 
resisted,  but  would,  also,  doubtless  be  adopted. 

The  clipper  ship  James  Barnes  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  her  dock  at  Liverpool.  She  had  on  board  a  cargo 
of  Indian  goods.  The  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was 
estimated  at  £170,000.  The  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  show  a  large  falling  off  in  the  British  exports. 

The  operations  on  the  Atlantic  cable  were  going  ac- 
tively forward.  The  experiments  with  the  new  paying- 
out  machinery  were  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Money  continued  very  abundant.  In  London,  the  best 
bills  were  readily  negotiated  at  2-]-,  and  in  some  cases  at 
2£  per  cent.  Advances  on  government  securities  could 
be  obtained  at  H  per  cent,  per  annum.    Consols,  97^-. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Fair  Or- 
leans, 7Jd. ;  fair  Mobiles,  l\d. ;  fair  Uplands,  l\d.  Wheat 
and  flour  very  dull.  Corn  in  better  demand ;  white,  34s.; 
yellow,  35a. 

The  Calcutta  mail  of  Third  mo.  23d,  reached  Alexan- 
dria, Fourth  mo.  23d.  There  is  intelligence  from  Luck- 
now  to  the  22d.  On  the  20th,  General  Campbell's  force 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Nena  Sahib's 
retreat  was  stormed.  He  escaped,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
thousand  rupees  was  offered  for  his  head.  Peace  pre- 
vailed in  Oude,  and  the  rebels  were  flying  towards  Se- 
candra.  No  civil  officers  had  yet  been  sent  to  Lucknow 
by  the  government.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
turning to  the  city.  The  disarming  act  was  being  en- 
forced in  the  north-west  provinces. 

The  sensation  created  in  France  by  Bernard's  acquit- 
tal was  subsiding.  The  violent  articles  published  in  the 
Univers  and  Constitutionel  on  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, tended  to  check  the  trade  of  Paris,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  its  long  depression.  The  direc 
tor  of  the  Constitutionel  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
article  on  England.  The  elections  in  Paris  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  two  of  the  government,  and  one  opposition 
candidate. 

It  is  said  that  the  Porte  has  censured  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  for  giving  his  authority  for  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  commanded  him  not  to  support 
the  scheme. 

A  new  law  upon  the  press,  of  a  very  stringent  charac 
ter,  had  been  passed  by  the  Greek  Chamber. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  advices  arc  to  Third  month 
1 0th.  The  enlistment  of  Caffrccs  for  service  in  India  was 
progressing  slowly.  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition  had 
left  Sierra  Leone  for  the  Cape. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress. — In  view  of  the  formi 
dable  opposition  to  the  Nicaragua!)  treaty,  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  Senate,  the  President  hesitates,  it 
is  said,  upon  the  policy  of  submitting  it  in  its  present 
shape.  Tin1  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon,  and  a  bill 
repealing  the  Pishing  Bounties,  have  been  under  consi- 
deration. The  repenl  of  the  bounties  is  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  New  England  delegation.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  have  reported  B  preamble  and 
resolution,  as  follows: — "  Whereas  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  designated  as  the 
Clnyton-Buhver  treaty,  is  under  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it  by  Great  Britain,  ft  surrender  of  t he  rights  of  the 
country,  and,  on  the  American  construction,  nn  en- 
tangling alliance  without  mutuality  of  benefit  or  restric 
tion,  and  has  been  productive  only  of  misunderstanding 
and  controversy  between  the  two  governments;  there- 
fore. Resolved,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  take 
such  steps  us  may  be,  in  his  judgment,  best  calculated 
to  effect  the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  said  treaty.''  O 


the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  the  President  is  directing  the 
negotiations  respecting  this  much  controverted  treaty 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  them  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  estimated  cost  of  the  three  regiments  of 
volunteers  authorized  by  Congress,  will  be,  for  eighteen 
months,  $4,500,000.  The  President  declines  calling 
them  into  service  until  the  needful  appropriations  are 
made.  A  bill  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  Spolia- 
tion Claims,  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was  then  postponed  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Immigration. — According  to  the  official  reports,  the 
number  of  passengers  from  abroad  arrived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fifteen  years,  from  1844  to  1857,  in- 
clusive, was  3,907,018.  Of  these,  2,343,181  were  males 
and  1,556,753  females.  During  1857,  the  number  of  im- 
migrants was  271,558,  of  whom  162,538  were  males  and 
109,020  were  females. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  430.  There  were  7C 
deaths  from  consumption,  and  28  from  inflammation  o: 
the  lungs. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192. 
The  Mississippi  River,  for  several  weeks  past,  has  been 
very  high.  In  various  places,  the  levees  have  given  way 
and  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  have  been  inundated 
causing  a  great  destruction  of  property.  There  is  s 
crevasse  opposite  New  Orleans,  which  defies  all  efforts 
to  close  it.  The  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton  have  sustained 
great  damage  from  the  overflow. 

Cars  for  Egypt. — A  number  of  railroad  cars,  for  CM 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  were  shipped  at  Boston  a  few  dayi 
since.  Workmen  go  out  with  them  to  put  the  cars  h 
working  order. 

Death  of  a  U.  S.  Senator. — Senator  Evans,  of  SoutI 
Carolina,  died  suddenly  at  Washiugton  on  the  7th  inst 
He  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  until  within  an  hou 
of  his  decease.    He  was  74  years  of  age. 

California  Wine. — Wine  growing  is  becoming  a  pro 
minent  branch  of  business  in  some  parts  of  California 
In  Los  Angelos  county  alone,  during  the  past  year,  400, 
000  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

A  Large  Raft. — Recently  a  raft  left  the  mouth  of  Blacl 
river  near  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin,  bound  for  St.  Louis 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  floated  on  thii 
Mississippi.  It  measured  560  feet  in  length,  200  in  width1 
and  contaiued  fully  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  dec 
load  consisted  of  250,000  feet  of  lath,  and  250,00 
shingles. 

American  Tea. — Those  who  have  made  the  experime 
of  raising  tea  in  this  country,  say  the  plant  will  gro 
well  enough,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  its  cultivatio 
They  cannot  afford  to  pick,  roll  up,  and  dry  the  leav 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 

Southern  Convention. — A  meeting  of  delegates  from  tl 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carotin 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Alabani 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  10th  inst.  Moi 
than  300  delegates  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  sill 
jects  expected  to  be  brought  before  it,  were  the  re-opei 
ing  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the  African  apprentices! 
system,  Southern  literature,  direct  European  trade,  ju 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Win.  Foulke,  agt.,  O.,  Second  mo.,  fl 
Marvin  Gifford,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Harmer,  $2,  to  - 
vol.  31,  Fifth  mo.,  for  Jesse  Dcwecse,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  J 
Deweese,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  31 ;  from  A.  Battey,  agt.,  Io..  fl 
Russel  Taber,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Nathl.  McDonald,  $2,'vJ 
31. 

Letter  from  S.  C,  Canada,  of  Fourth  mo.  2d,  has  i; 
been  received. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Comuiitlilj 
room,  Arch  street,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  mouth,  1858,  f 
3  o'clock,  p.m.  M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'y. 


Married,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hoiiH 
on  Sixth  street,  Samuel  N.  Troth,  m.  d.,  of  Leeds'  Pbi 
N.  J.,  to  Ann  M.  Leeds,  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Wm.  Jessi 
on  the  4th  of  Third  month  last,  in  the  87th  year  of 
age,  John  Rorerts  ;  an  elder  of  Upper  Evesham  Monti' 
and  member  of  Cropwell  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Castor,  Canada  West,  on  the  26th  of  Foui! 

month,  1858.  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  Eli;' 
beth,  wife  of  Samuel  Chadbourn. 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M'KLHOY,  PRINTERS, 
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From  the  Quarterly  Eeview. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

.  Another  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Bell  is  that 
f  the  heart.    The  famous  Dr.  Harvey  examined 
t  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  a  nobleman  of  the 
llontgomery  family  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
pscess,  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  chest, 
iirough  which  the  heart  could  be  seen  and  hand- 
id.    The  great  physiologist  was  astonished  to 
id  it  insensible.    "  I  then  brought  him,"  he  says, 
)to  the  king  that  he  might  behold  and  touch  so 
^traordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might  perceive, 
ii  I  did,  that  unless  when  we  touched  the  outer 
lin,  or  when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this 
kung  nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched  the 
art."    Yet  it  is  to  the  heart  that  we  refer  our 
fs,  our  sorrows,  and  our  affections;  we  speak  of  a 
od-hearted  and  abad-hearted,  ahard-hearted  and 
rind-hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heartless  man. 
.ielded  from  physical  violence  by  an  out- work  of 
nes,  it  is  not  invested  with  sensations  which  could 
ive  contributed  nothing  to  its  preservation,  but 
rile  it  can  be  grasped  with  the  fingers,  and  give 
intimation  of  the  fact  to  its  possessor,  it  unmis- 
teably  responds  to  the  varied  emotions  of  the 
nd,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind  is 
mounced  the  seat  of  our  pleasures,  griefs,  sym- 
ithies,  hatreds,  and  love.  Persons  have  frequently 
bpped  down  dead  from  the  vehemence  with  which 
Contracts  or  expands  upon  the  sudden  announce- 
Wt  of  good  or  bad  news — its  muscular  walls  be- 
r  strained  too  far  in  the  upward  or  downward 
lection  to  enable  them  to  return — and  one  of  the 
>-poses  which  this  property  of  the  heart  is  proba- 
p  designed  to  subserve  is  to  put  a  check  upon  the 
psions  through  the  alarming,  physicial  sensations 
:-ily  excite. 

The  brain,  again,  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  case. 
r.  our  bodily  sensations  are  dependent  upon  the 
Pj  ves,  but  even  the  nerves  do  not  give  rise  to  feel- 

:  faj  unless  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  brain.  The 
njvous  chord  which,  in  familiar  language,  is  called 
spinal  marrow,  is  the  channel  by  which  this 
Wimunication  is  kept  up  as  to  the  major  part  of 
Hm,  and  when  a  section  of  what  may  be  termed 

ifM  great  trunk-road  for  the  conveyance  of  our 
stations  is  diseased,  and  by  the  breach  in  its  con- 
ti  dty  the  nerves  below  the  disordered  part  can  no 

!  l^er  send  their  accustomed  intelligence  to  the 
t)  in,  the  portion  of  the  body  which  thus  becomes 
Mated  may  be  burned  or  hacked,  and  no  more 
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pain  will  result  than  if  it  belonged  to  a  dead  carcass 
instead  of  to  a  living  man.  The  brain,  therefore, 
in  subordination  to  the  mind,  is  the  physical  centre 
of  all  sensation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  itself  in- 
sensible to  the  wounds  which  are  torture  to  the 
skin,  and  which  wounds  the  brain  alone  enables  us 
to  feel.  "  It  is  as  insensible,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  "  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe,  and  a  piece  may 
be  cut  off  without  interrupting  the  patient  in  the 
sentence  that  he  is  uttering."  Because  the  bone 
which  envelopes  it  is  its  protection  against  injuries 
from  without,  it  has  no  perception  of  them  when 
directed  against  its  own  fabric,  though  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  sole  source  of  the  pain  which  those 
injuries  inflict  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  system. 
But  the  skull  is  no  defence  against  the  effects  of 
intemperance,  or  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  too  great 
mental  toil.  To  these  consequently  the  same  brain, 
which  has  been  created  insensible  to  the  cut  of  the 
knife,  is  rendered  fully  alive,  and  giddiness,  head- 
aches, and  apoplectic  oppression  give  ample  notice 
to  us  to  stop  the  evil,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

Since  neither  pain  can  be  felt,  nor  any  other 
sense  can  be  exercised  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  trace  the 
diversified  impressions  of  which  the  body  is  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  here  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  the 
beautiful  discovery  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  physiologists  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. Pairs  of  nerves  are  given  off  from  the 
spinal  cord  at  short  intervals  along  its  entire  length. 
Ramifying  throughout  the  body,  they  are  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  various  tex- 
tures and  the  spine,  and,  by  means  of  the  spine, 
with  the  brain.  Each  nerve  has  two  roots  which 
issue  separately  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  almost  immediately  coalesce  and  run  together 
like  a  single  cylinder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  detected 
the  leading  fact,  which  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  nervous  system,  that  one  of  these 
roots  consisted  exclusively  of  sensitive  fibres,  and 
its  fellow  entirely  of  fibres  of  motion.  Irritate  the 
root  which  emerges  nearest  to  the  back  of  the  cord, 
and  the  suffering  is  intense.  Irritate  the  root  which 
comes  out  towards  the  front  of  the  cord,  and  no 
pain  whatever  is  felt,  but  irrepressible  muscular 
movements  are  provoked.  Again,  divide  the  first, 
which  is  called  the  posterior  root,  and  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  parts  which  it  supplies  is  destroyed, 
while  the  power  of  motion  remains  complete.  Divide 
the  second  or  anterior  root,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
motion  in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  lead,  while 
the  sensation  continues  as  acute  as  ever.  The  two 
sorts  of  fibres  which  run  together  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  length  in  a  single  cord,  and  which  arc 
apparently  identical  in  structure,  have  yet  offices 
as  distinct  as  seeing  and  hearing,  and  which  can 
be  no  more  interchanged  than  we  can  hear  with 
the  eye  or  see  with  the  ear.  The  same  nerve,  for 
anything  we  can  discover  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  had  the  double  endowment  of  giving  rise  to 
both  feeling  and  motion,  just  as  the  nerve  of  taste 
appears  to  be  also  a  nerve  of  common  sensation, 
but  this  would  have  confounded  the  entire  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  pain.  The  muscles  which  are 
Constructed  for  producing  movement  must  be  pcr- 
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vaded  by  motor  nerves.  If  these  had  been  as  in- 
strumental in  exciting  feeling  as  in  causing  the  con- 
tractions by  which  we  sit  down,  stand  up,  run, 
walk,  raise  weights,  and  strike  blows,  the  interior 
textures  would  have  been  as  sensitive  as  the  skin, 
and  sitting  down,  standing  up,  running,  and  walk- 
ing would  have  been  operations  as  painful  as  a  dis- 
ease. In  the  marvellous  plan  of  Providence  simi- 
lar fibres  have  been  invested  with  separate  func- 
tions; and  the  hidden  muscles  being  plentifully 
supplied  with  nerves  of  motion,  and  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  confer 
such  exquisite  properties  upon  our  outer  integu- 
ments, each  organ  fulfils  its  own  end  without  detri- 
ment to  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  subdued  sensibility  of  the 
muscles,  they  nevertheless  are  possessed  of  a  pro- 
perty which  has  been  termed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
the  muscular  sense, — a  sense  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  sustained  performance  of  many  of 
the  commonest  actions  of  life.  If,  he  says,  we  shut 
our  eyes,  we  can  still  tell  the  position  of  our  limbs 
— whether  the  arm,  for  instance,  is  held  out,  or 
whether  it  hangs  loose  by  our  side.  By  what  means 
is  the  mind  cognizant  of  this  circumstance,  since  we 
neither  touch  nor  see  anything  ?  Mainly  by  a  con- 
sciousness proceeding  from  the  muscles  themselves, 
which  informs  us  of  their  state,  and  tells  us  where 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  about  when  there  is 
no  second  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
can  be  fully  attained.  The  cases  in  which  the  fa- 
culty is  destroyed  best  show  its  use.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  attended  a  woman  who  had  lost  the  muscular 
power  of  one  arm,  but  retained  it  in  the  other. 
Though  the  muscular  power,  however,  remained, 
the  muscular  sensibility  was  extinct,  and  the  result 
was  that  when  she  used  the  serviceable  arm  to  hold 
her  infant  to  her  bosom,  it  only  did  its  duty  while 
her  eyes  were  kept  fixed  upon  it.  The  moment 
any  object  withdrew  her  attention  her  arm  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing. In  the  same  way  we  have  seen  a  paralytic 
who  could  raise  his  glass  to  his  lips  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  it,  but  if  he  looked  off  it  for 
a  second,  it  slipped  through  his  hands.  In  these 
instances  there  is  no  longer  a  muscular  sense  to 
acquaint  us  with  what  the  muscles  are  doing,  and 
to  regulate  their  exercise.  The  necessary  know- 
ledge can  then  be  obtained  through  the  vision 
alone,  and  directly  this  source  of  information  fails 
us  also,  the  muscles  speedily  cease  to  exert  them- 
selves, just  as  if  there  were  no  glass  or  infant  to 
sustain.  The  blind  man  in  such  a  case  would  have 
no  use  from  his  arms  at  all,  and  in  those  who  can 
see,  how  imperfectly  does  the  visual  supply  the 
place  of  the  muscular  sense  !  how  beautiful  is  the 
adaptation  which,  in  withholding  from  particular 
textures  the  sensitiveness  which  occasions  needless 
pain,  yet  confers  upon  them  a  nicety  of  perception 
which  reveals  to  the  mind  every  change  in  then- 
position,  and  their  precise  adjustment  when  they 
are  at  rest ! 

The  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the  special 
nerves  of  sense.  They  have  a  sensibility  of  the 
kind  which  the  particular  organ  requires,  but  they 
are  dead  to  every  feeling  besides.  Unless  the  same 
nervous  trunk  contains  fibre!;  differing  in  function, 
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the  nerve  of  taste,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
is  equally  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility.  But  this 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  ordains  that  the 
sensibility  shall  be  limited  to  what  its  purpose  de- 
mauds.  That  we  may  not  introduce  substances 
into  our  mouths  so  hot  or  so  cold  as  to  destroy  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  toDgue  should  be  a  judge  of  tem- 
perature; and  that  we  might  the  better  manage 
our  food  in  mastication,  it  was  needful  that  it 
should  have  a  perception  of  the  surfaces  of  objects. 
These  properties  must  be  exercised  in  conjunction 
with  the  taste ;  and  whether  both  are  effected 
through  a  single  nerve,  or  whether  the  nerves  of 
touch  and  taste  are  distinct  fibres  blended  into  one 
cord,  makes  no  difference  in  the  contrivance.  Both 
sensations  exist  at  the  same  point,  because  both  are 
required  there  for  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  man. 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  neither  capable  of  pro- 
ducing motion  or  experiencing  ordinary  pain. 
Though  there  are  nerves  of  common  sensibility  in 
its  neighbourhood,  which  are  roused  by  irritating 
applications,  such  as  snuff,  and  by  the  various 
causes  which  affect  the  skin,  the  nerve  of  smell 
perceives  odours,  and  odours  alone.  The  nerve  of 
hearing,  in  like  manner,  can  only  hear,  and  the 
nerve  of  vision,  with  the  exception  of  being  con- 
cerned in  certain  muscular  movements,  can  only 
see.  A  substance  may  be  designed  to  address  itself 
to  more  senses  than  one,  as  the  food  which  is  plea- 
sant to  the  palate  may  be  no  less  grateful  to  the 
nose,  but  it  cannot  on  that  account  be  smelt  by  the 
first,  or  tasted  by  the  second.  Each  sense  is  kept  to 
its  own  isphcre ;  and  though  the  same  object  should 
put  them  all  into  action  at  the  same  moment,  they 
would  all  of  them  return  a  different  response,  and 
all  be  true  to  themselves.  Nay,  they  will  answer 
to  a  stimulus  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  for 
which  they  were  primarily  contrived  ;  but  however 
much  the  stimulus  may  vary,  the  sense  will  not  de- 
part from  its  regular  function.  Thus,  if  a  small 
current  of  air  is  directed  to  the  tongue,  it  occasions 
a  taste  like  saltpetre  ;  if  the  nerve  of  bearing  is  ir- 
ritated, it  gives  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  if  the  re- 
tina, which  is  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  is 
pricked,  as  in  the  operation  of  couching  for  the 
cataract,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  spark.  "  An 
officer,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  who  was  shot 
through  the  bones  of  the  face,  felt  as  if  there  had 
been  a  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  sound 
like  the  shutting  of  the  door  of  St.  Paul's."  A 
blow  from  a  fist  will  produce  similar  effects  in  a 
minor  degree.  An  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  several  nerves  will  set  the 
whole  of  the  senses  to  work.  "  This  one  cause," 
Dr.  Kirkes  in  his  excellent  "Handbook  of 
Physiology,''  "  begets  in  the  retina,  while  the  eyes 
are  closed,  the  sensation  of  light;  in  the  auditory 
tli,'  -uusation  of  humming  and  ringing;  in 
the  olfactory  nerves,  the  sense  of  odours ;  and  in 
the  nerves  of  fueling,  the  sensation  of  pain." 

No  wonder  that  sounds  are  often  heard  when  there 
is  no  noise,  and  luminous  appearances  seen  when 
there  is  no  light,  since  the  excitement  of  the  nerves 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  congestion  of  dis- 
ease is  ample  for  the  purpose.  The  simple  pressure 
of  the  finger  upon  the  eyeball  will  evoke  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  midst  of  this  in- 
eensibility  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  to  every 
sensation  except  that  which  \*  fitted  to  the  function 
for  which  each  arc  intended,  they  have  yet  a  pro- 
tective pain  of  their  own,  which  is  no  less  efficient 
for  its  end  than  that  of  the  skin.  The  nose  is  im- 
patient of  bad  smells,  and  impels  us  to  shun  their 
noxious  influence.  A  s-ingle  organ  of  limited  ex- 
tent serves  in  this  way  to  guard  the  entire  body 
from  one  class  of  eviLs.    How  intolerable  would 


have  been  the  annoyance,  how  useless,  and  perbaps 
how  fatal,  if  the  property  had  been  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  outer  integuments,  and  we  had  been 
as  sensible  of  stenches  at  every  pore  as  of  cuts  and 
of  burns  !  The  optic  nerve,  which  is  unconscious 
of  other  kinds  of  injuries,  is  utterly  intolerant  of  a 
too  dazzling  light.  Placed  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  surface,  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  sensitive 
coat  of  the  eye  are  its  security  against  wounds ;  but 
unless  the  orb  of  day  was  to  be  the  plague  instead 
of  the  blessing  of  man,  the  skin  which  is  our  pro- 
tection against  so  many  dangers  could  not  have 
been  made  incapable  of  being  turned  to  the  full 
blaze  of  a  meridian  sun,  while  with  all  its  obtuse- 
ness  to  laceration,  the  optic  nerve  is  alive  to  evils 
from  which  there  is  no  other  defence,  and  is  its  own 
guardian  against  an  excess  of  light. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civilization  of 
the  Indians,  under  the  care  of  this  Meeting,  was 
received  and  read.  Their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
that  people  were  approved  by  the  meeting ;  and  it 
is  our  desire  that  the  Committee  may  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  care  over  them.  We  would  also 
encourage  Friends  who  may  feel  drawn  to  devote 
a  portion  of  their  time  in  advancing  this  benevo- 
lent work  at  Tunessassah,  to  communicate  their 
prospects  to  the  Committee,  either  for  teachers  in 
the  school,  or  conductors  of  the  farm,  and  the 
general  operations  of  the  concern.  The  report  is 
as  follows,  viz  : — 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Committee  for  the 
Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives,  report : — 

That  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah  has 
been  attended  by  an  average  number  of  about 
seventeen  scholars,  whose  general  deportment  has 
been  satisfactory  ;  and  their  improvement  in  their 
studies  as  great  as  we  could  reasonably  expect. 
Meetings  for  Divine  worship  continue  to  be  held  as 
usual,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
daily  read  to  the  children.  We  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  opportunities  of  instruction  offered 
to  the  pupils  at  this  Seminary,  will  prove  like  seed 
sown,  the  fruits  of  which  will  appear  through  life, 
and  be  productive  of  benefit  to  them  and  to  their 
people.  It  is  encouraging  to  find,  that  such  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  some  who  partook  of 
the  care  of  Friends  many  years  ago,  and  who  now 
evince  the  benefits  of  it,  which  they  gratefully  ap- 
preciate. One  of  these,  a  mau  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  engaged  in  farming  and  teaching  school,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  a  Friend,  says: — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  adopted  your 
rules  in  school,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them, 
and  1  believe  I  shall  succeed.  Your  great  self- 
denial  in  leaving  that  goodly  city  to  come  into  this 
lonely  forest,  is  astonishing  to  me.  Doubtless  you 
take  great  consolation  that  you  gave  your  best  days 
to  teaching  the  poor  Native  Indians  to  read,  where- 
by they  understand  the  wishes  of  their  Maker.  I 
am  a  witness  to  your  faithful  instructions,  not  only 
in  book  learning,  but  also  in  the  religious  educa- 
tion we  received  from  your  hands.  Impressions 
are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  which  were  given  me 
many  years  ago,  in  relation  to  our  duty  to  God, 
and  they  will  continue  to  admoni>h  me  to  the  end 
of  time.  I  am  thankful,  and  rejoice  that  I  was 
put  in  the  way  to  receive  them." 

In  point  of  indu>try  and  atteution  to  business, 
there  seems  no  very  marked  change  to  notice ;  but 
the  Indians  continue  to  clear  up  land  every  year, 
and,  with  few  extN  ptions,  raise  crops  sufficient  to 
support  them  and  their  stock. 

Our  friends  Samuel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who 


have  been  for  several  years  acceptably  engaged  a; 
superintendents  of  the  farm  and  family,  feeling 
themselves  released,  have  left  the  Institution  ;  an( 
no  suitable  successors  having  yet  offered  to  taki 
their  places,  the  school  has  been  temporarily  sus 
pended.  The  subject  is  thus  alluded  to,  that  i 
any  qualified  Friends  feel  drawn  to  engage  in  thi 
benevolent  work,  they  may  give  early  informatio) 
to  the  Committee.  It  will  be  cause  of  much  re! 
gret,  if  an  Institution  which  seems  to  be  conferral 
such  advantages  on  the  Indians,  should  have  t 
be  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  persons  to  cor 
duct  it. 

The  examination  of  the  account  of  our  Trea 
surer  shows  a  cash  balance  in  bis  hands  of  $220.1  { 
and  securities  amounting  to  $15,700. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Con 
mittee,  Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1858. 


From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside, 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Continued  from  pago  263.) 

The  Cheviot  hills  are  a  part  of  that  extensi 
and  elevated  range  which  extends  from  Gallowa 
in  Scotland,  through  Northumberland,  into  Cur 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  occupying  a  space 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  square  rail 
The  majority  of  them  are  pointed,  like  cones;  the 
sides  smooth  and  steep,  and  their  bases  nearly 
contact  with  each  other.    Excepting  at  the  v 
top  they  are  fertile,  but  are  bleak  and  exposed 
the  weather ;  and  the  snowy  mantles  which  cov 
them  in  winter  remain  long  in  spring  after  the  v 
leys  have  become  verdant.    On  the  upper  part 
the  hill  in  Northumberland,  which  is  propel 
termed  the  Cheviot,  is  the  central  locality  of 
sheep  called  by  that  name.    They  have  been  th< 
from  time  immemorial.    This  breed,  however, 
greatly  extended  itself  throughout  the  mounta 
of  Scotland,  and  also  into  Wales,  and  the  w 
part  of  England,  and  in  many  places  has  s 
planted  the  black-faced  breed.    They  are  with 
horns,  and  with  face  and  legs  white. 

Vast  numbers  of  these  sheep,  says  Spooner,  h 
sometimes  been   overwhelmed   by  snow-stor 
which  in  those  lofty,  exposed  situations,  dese 
with  merciless  severity.    Many  years  ago,  as  t 
dition  reports,  in  one  winter  alone,  nine-tenth 
the  Cheviot  sheep  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
storms.    The  sheep  seem  possessed  of  an  iusti 
live  foresight  of  the  approach  of  these  storms, 
will  hurry  to  a  place  of  protection,  when  the  sh 
herd  sees  not  a  cloud.    A  graphic  and  interest 
description  is  related  by  Mr.  Hogg,  the  celebra 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  the  snow-storm  in  1794 
which  seventeen  shepherds  lost  their  lives, 
.sheep  were  destroyed  by  thousands;  one  thous: 
and  eight  hundred  bcin<r  found  on  the  beds  of 
JEsk  alone,  after  the  flood.    The  difficulties 
countered  and  surmounted  are  described  with 
greatest  interest;  and  though  such  severe  sto 
J  occur  but  seldom,  yet  the  losses  are  very  heav; 
ordinary  bad  seasons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  si; 
husbandry  in  the  United  States  is  destined  t«l 
'crease.  The  abundance  of  land  well  adaptedta 
Jit,  not  less  than  a  favourable  climate,  streugtM 
j  the  idea,  that  the  multiplication  of  sheep  will  am 
:  at  least  the  increase  of  our  population.  With  til 
circumstances,  well  understood,  and  a  ratiiM 
presumption  of  good  profits,  the  character  oi  »e 
'American  people  renders  such  a  conclusion  moi'f 
certain.  The  views  of  Judge  Bcatty,  copied  'pflj 
the  American  Shepherd,  on  this  subject,  wi'lJ 
slight  modification,  are  coincident  with  our  <ffl 
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.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  says  he,  shows 
I  that  the  number  of  sheep  at  that  time,  in  the 
\  United  States,  was  about  20,000,000.    Twice  the 
number  would  probably  not  furnish  more  wool 
■',  than  would  be  needed  by  our  population — that  is, 
i,two  sheep  for  each  individual,  if  we  were  to  manu- 
Jfacture  all  our  own  blankets,  carpets,  and  every 
.other  description  of  woolen  fabrics.    The  period 
(lis  not  very  distant  when  this  will  be  done,  with 
ithe  exception  of  some  very  fine  goods.    Upon  this 
h  vpothesis,  with  the  above  population,  100,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  would  be  required  for  home  con- 
i gumption.    And,  should  our  population  increase 
i  for  forty  years,  as  it  has  increased  hitherto  at  a 
compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  each  year,  we 
shall  have  in  1890  a  population  of  about  60,000,- 
000,  and  shall  then  need  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  each  year.    If  the  average  yield  of  wool  for 
jaeh  sheep  be  two  and  a  half  pounds,  we  shall  at 
:hat  date,  about  forty  years  hence,  have  in  this 
1  country  120,000,000  sheep.     Sheep  husbandry 
lence  presents  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
"armer,  a  source  of  wealth  not  now  perhaps  deemed 
i  practicable. 

J  Anterior  to  the  present  century,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  our  country,  each  farmer  had  a  little 
.  ilock,  it  may  have  been  two  or  three  sheep  for 
[tiach  individual  in  the  family.  This  number  about 
-l  garnished  wool  for  domestic  use,  and  the  manufac- 
i  ure  of  it,  by  hand,  occupation  in  the  autumn 
Jjponths,  for  one  or  two  of  the  female  membors  of 
:;  |he  family. 

$  (  Those  living  who  recollect  the  perpetual  whizzing 
r  if  the  wheel  and  the  clatter  of  the  shuttle  through - 
jjhat  the  day  in  most  farm-houses  fifty  years  ago, 
.^jannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  changes  that 
,ff Save  been  wrought  in  rural  life,  by  the  invention 
.j  -f  machinery  and  the  application  of  steam  and 
, ;  fater-power  to  the  purposes  of  spinning  and  weav- 
Jng.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  change,  on 
, ,  |ie  whole,  has  added  to  or  taken  from,  the  aggre- 
;jpte  of  family  content  and  happiness  of  the  hus- 
;„  pndman.    The  homestead  is  now  ordinarily  as 

lent  as  the  mansion  of  the  dead  ;  much  the  same 
..pceptiug  Monday,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 

f  ou  Sunday.    In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 

,  was  all  life  and  animation  and  commotion.  Then 
,7aere  may  have  been  no  occasion  to  destroy  the 
Jkts  by  poison ;  for  the  noise  of  these  domestic 
'".  manufacturing  implements  must  have  driven  them 

jr  from  the  premises.  Then,  too  the  incessant 
1  |jzzing  of  the  spindle  must  have  rendered  lullabies 
-iry  to  keep  the  babies  in  quiet;  and,  even 
",,  in  flies,  if  they  happened  to  light  on  the  periphery 
,".  /  this  hand-machine  for  stocking  yarn,  were  in 
.  tnger  of  being  thrown  off  and  having  their  necks 
' Ifoken.    We  remember  them  well ;  and  notwith- 

aii'lin^  we  rejoice  in  much  of  the  progress  which 
,  llaracterises  the  present  age,  it  gives  us  pleasure 
,1  *w  and  then  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  upon 
'  'lienes  gone  by. 

j  t  The  scattering  or  small  flocks  of  sheep  kept  in 
rijis  country,  prior  to  the  present  century,  by  far- 
"'ifcrs  for  their  own  family  use,  were  susceptible  of 
,LJeat  improvement.  The  object  from  the  wool 
:  ,'Ti-n  was  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  not  to  make 
','  Hie  fabrics.  Perhaps,  had  we  never  been  taught 
1:;'|ie  difference  between  fine  and  coarse  wool,  we 
'''Mould  have  been  as  well  satisfied  with  the  latter 

ir-;M  we  now  are  w't'1  t',e  f°rmer>  Refinement  of 
iiite  in  this  matter,  a3  well  as  in  many  others, 
1  Ally  not  have  added  to  the  amount  of  human  hap- 
piness. No  canons  can  settle  such  questions  with 
'^jjy  certainty.  They  are  incidents  belonging  to 
{1 |J  man  society,  about  which  different  persons  vary 
*|  i  opiniou  ;  yet,  all  must  in  a  measure  yield  assent 
I  them,  or  if  not  assent,  submit  to  their  dominion. 


The  first  persons  that  made  substantial  efforts  to 
improve  our  sheep,  were  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
General  David  Humphrey.  It  was  several  years 
before  public  opinion  responded  in  their  favour. 
However,  the  impulse  given  to  woolen  manufac- 
tures by  the  war  of  1812  not  only  brought  Merino 
sheep  into  notice,  but  as  it  had  previously  hap- 
pened in  England,  led  to  an  extravagance  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  their  value,  which  proved  ruinous 
to  individuals  who  engaged  in  the  speculation,  and 
brought  the  business  into  disgrace.  Instances  oc- 
curred in  the  few  years  subsequent  to  that  war, 
when  choice  selections  of  these  animals  were  sold, 
ranging  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars each. 

The  following  account  of  Gen.  Humphrey's  agen- 
cy in  causing  Merino  sheep  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  is  from  Mr.  Win.  Jarvis,  also  a  very 
efficient  and  extensive  operator  in  the  same  philan- 
thropic enterprise.  In  1 801 ,  Gen.  Humphrey  being 
then  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
purchased  two  hundred  of  these  sheep  in  that 
country,  and  shipped  them  for  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. They  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1802.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  custom  at  the  Spanish  court, 
when  a  foreign  minister  was  recalled,  on  taking 
leave,  a  present  was  made  to  him  of  five  or  ten 
bars  of  gold,  each  bar  weighing  a  pound  or  there- 
abouts. But  as  the  law  of  his  own  country  forbids 
any  minister  taking  presents  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, he  declined  this  overture  and  suggested  to 
the  Spanish  minister,  that  royal  license  be  granted 
to  take  out  of  the  kingdom  two  hundred  Merino 
sheep  which  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  him. 
This  the  Spanish  Minister  stated  could  not  be  done, 
but  intimated  to  the  General  that  if  he  wished  to 
take  them  out,  no  obstruction  should  be  thrown  in 
his  way.  The  sheep  were  accordingly  procured, 
and  forwarded  as  already  stated. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  the  United  States,  we  will  here  mention 
a  few  of  the  flocks,  the  existence  of  which  has 
casually  come  to  our  knowledge,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  that  this  knowledge  has  not 
extended  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  may  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  our  attention  never 
having  been  especially  called  to  the  subject.  Doubt- 
less, too,  larger  flocks  exist  than  many  here  named; 
and  that  hundreds  of  individuals  skilfully  and 
successfully  engaged  in  this  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry are  unknown  to  us.  The  design  of  our  pre- 
sent labour  is  simply  to  call  public  attention  to  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  rural  wealth.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  few  facts  here  collected  will  ef- 
fect that  purpose. 

Among  the  prominent  sheep  owners  of  our  coun- 
try is  Judge  Bcatty,  of  Kentucky,  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made.  It  is  understood  he 
has  about  1000.  The  Hon.  William  Jarvis  of 
Vermont  has  160  pure  Merinos,  100  pure  Saxons, 
and  750  crossed  between  the  two.  Wm.  Brownlee 
of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  about 
3500  ;  one  half  kept  in  his  own  county,  and  the 
other  half  in  Iowa.  Charles  B.  Smith  of  Wol- 
cottville,  Conn.,  has  over  300  pure-blooded  Saxons. 
John  Johnson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  nearly  1000 
of  the  best  breeds.  Messrs.  Hull  and  Tilden,  of 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  have  1100.  Joseph  Barnum,  of 
Shoreham,  Vermont,  shears  over  600.  Charles 
Colt,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  has  250  full-blooded  Sax- 
ons. Samuel  Whitman,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  275.  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
has  about  1500  ;  two-thirds  fine-wooled  sheep,  and 
the  others  long-wooled,  or  mutton  sheep.  T.  C. 
Peters,  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  has  600;  and 
D.  B.  Haight,  of  Dutchess  County  in  that  State 
ha.s  250  Saxons  and  30  South  Downs.  Talbot 


Hammond,  of  Burke  County,  Va.,  has  over  1000 
principally  Merinos.  A.  B.  Hodskins,  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  has  400  ;  about  half  pure  Saxons,  and  the 
others  Merinos,  or  crosses  of  the  two.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Brown,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have  1300, 
Saxon,  or  mixed  blooded  of  the  Saxon  and  Merino. 
E.  Kirby,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  has  1500  of 
the  best  breeds.  Jesse  Eddington,  of  Virginia, 
has  3000,  descended  from  Gen.  Humphrey's  stock 
and  others  equally  good.  Samuel  Grant,  of  Wal- 
pole, N.  H.,  has  between  800  and  900.  Stephen 
Sibley,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  has  300  of  the  Sax- 
on breed.  It  would  appear  superfluous  to  swell 
this  list  were  we  able  to  do  it.  In  Illinois  there 
were  said  to  be  30,000  in  1849.  In  Vermont 
they  are  numerous.  Messrs.  M.  and  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham have  about  2000  ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Jewett  there,  is 
well  known  for  his  interest  in  them. 

It  is  said  in  the  American  Shepherd  that  there 
are  Saxon  flocks  of  sheep  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  which  rival  some  of  the  best  German ; 
and  that  there  are  Merinos  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  whose  fleeces  surpass  in  weight 
and  fineness  those  of  Spain  at  the  present  day,  and 
equal  the  far-famed  Rambouillets  of  France.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  within  her  borders  more 
than  one  quarter  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  Union ; 
and  in  the  aggregate,  the  wool  of  her  flocks  is  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  other  State.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  although  she  has  fewer  sheep  by 
far  than  her  soil  is  capable  of  supporting,  yet  on 
her  western  borders,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  she  has  flocks  rarely  equalled.  Ohio, 
too,  is  advanced  in  the  wool  culture,  and  her  flocks 
are  of  a  superior  quality  ;  and  many  of  tbe  west- 
ern prairies  are  being  filled  up  with  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  useful  animals. 

A  few  facts  respecting  sheep  husbandry  in  South 
America  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting.  They 
were  given  to  the  Albany  Cultivator  by  one  of  its 
intelligent  correspondents.  The  fertile  pampas, 
says  he,  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  reared  upon  them.  So  abundant 
are  they,  and  so  easily  reared,  that  they  are  slaugh- 
tered in  many  places  for  their  skins  and  tallow 
alone.  Sheep,  too,  of  the  native  breed,  with  coarse, 
hairy  wool,  have  been  so  plentiful  that  their  car- 
cases were  used  for  fuel  in  burning  brick.  The 
expense  of  transportation  and  the  absence  of  tim- 
ber and  salt  for  barreling  alone  prevent  us  from  the 
competition  of  their  meat  in  our  own  parts.  The 
attention  of  agriculturists  there  has  been  of  late 
years  turned  to  improving  their  stocks  of  sheep  by 
large  importations  of  Saxony  from  this  country 
and  from  Europe.  An  English  gentleman  began 
the  business  with  a  stock  of  60  Saxony  rams  and 
300  ewes,  and  in  the  year  1835  he  had  increased 
the  number  to  45,000,  and  the  grade  was  nearly 
increased  to  full  blood.  In  1837  he  had  90,000, 
and  intended  to  keep  on  until  he  numbered  200,- 
000,  which  he  has  doubtless  attained  before  this 
time.  Others  were  copying  his  example,  until  the 
business  bids  fairly  to  outstrip  that  of  cattle  in  a 
few  years. 

The  facts  here  collected  on  sheep  husbandry, 
and  particularly  on  the  most  obvious  varieties  in 
the  sheep  family,  are  not  designed  to  supersedo 
complete  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject, 
needed  by  every  person  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
rural  economy.  No  one  can  reflect  on  the  in- 
fluences which  produce  these  varieties  both  in  the 
form  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  without  being  assured  that  the  im- 
provement of  it,  almost  to  his  own  satisfaction,  lies 
in  the  power  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  care 
of  sheep.    The  same  principles  apply  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  sheep  that  apply  to  improvement  in 
all  animals ;  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  swine.  The 
few  facts,  also,  here  given,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
call  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  a  department 
of  productive  industry  congenial  with  their  habits 
and  within  the  range  of  their  general  operations, 
but  as  yet  not  so  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  them  as  it  should  be.  The  facts,  more- 
over, relating  to  the  varieties  found  in  the  sheep 
tribe  lead  to  a  train  of  philosophical  reflections 
and  investigations  well  calculated  to  promote  gene- 
ral mental  development  and  literary  taste,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  with 
persons  not  enjoying  the  most  liberal  advantages 
for  education. 

Had  this  article  not  already  exceeded  the  limits 
intended  for  it,  a  number  of  anecdotes  might  be 
introduced  illustrating  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  character  of  the  sheep.  As  deficient  as  this 
animal  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  in  mental  en- 
dowment, it  is  well  understood  that  in  a  few  parti- 
culars such  an  opinion  is  quite  erroneous.  Cosset 
sheep  may  be  trained  to  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. In  large  dairy  establishments  they  are  used 
for  churning,  far  more  advantageously  than  dogs, 
and  at  an  hundredth  part  the  expense  of  horse- 
power. The  cost  of  keeping  a  few  such  sheep  for 
churning  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  yield 
of  wool  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  though  they 
were  not  thus  employed.  Butchers,  too,  and  other 
persons  constantly  receiving  strange  sheep,  can 
place  them  under  the  care  of  an  old  cosset  ram 
with  as  little  liability  for  their  being  lost  in  stray- 
ing away  or  suffering  for  want  of  feed,  as  though 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  shepherd.  He, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  good  feed- 
ing ground  and  every  avenue  that  leads  to  it.  The 
strange  sheep  quickly  find  out  his  qualifications  to 
be  their  leader,  and  will  closely  follow  wherever 
he  may  go.  Were  he  to  go  a  mile,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  to  start  back  to  the  spot  just  left,  they 
would  all  follow  him.  Were  he  thus  to  move  from 
place  to  place  ten  or  twenty  times  in  a  day,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  seen  far  in  the  rear.  Were 
he  to  leap  over  a  high  fence,  they  would  attempt 
the  same ;  and  if  any  were  so  unskilled  in  such 
feats  of  locomotion,  as  to  fall  back  ten  times  on 
the  ground,  they  would  persevere  till  it  was  accom- 
plished. Or  if  he  were  to  scale  a  high  wall,  the 
whole  flock  would  be  in  his  wake  instantly,  not 
regarding  the  danger  of  broken  legs.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  day  all  would  collect  around  him  for 
a  night  of  repose. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  car,  says  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  surpasses  all  things  in  nature  that 
1  know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her  own 
lamb's  bleat  among  a  thousand,  all  braying  at  the 
same  time.  Besides,  the  distinguishment  of  voice 
is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  the  ewe  and  the 
laud),  who,  amid  the  deafeuing  sound,  run  to  meet 
one  another.  There  arc  few  things  that  have  ever 
UQOSed  me  more  than  a  sheep-shearing,  and  then 
the  sport  continues  the  whole  day.  We  put  the 
flock  into  the  fold,  set  out  all  the  lambs  to  the  hill, 
and  then  set  out  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are 
.shorn.  The  moment  that  a  laud)  hears  the  voice 
of  its  dam,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet  her, 
but,  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad,  com- 
fortable mamma  which  it  left  an  hour,  or  a  few 
hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shivering — 
a  mo.-t  deplorable  looking  creature.  It  wheels 
about,  and  uttering  a  loud  tremulous  bleat  of 
despair,  flics  from  the  frightful  vision.  The  mo- 
ther's voice  arrests  its  flight — it  returns — flics, 
and  returns  again,  generally  for  teu  or  a  dozen 
times  before  the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made 
up. 


Tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Association  of  Friends,  for  th-e  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
The  schools  were  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  Tenth  mouth  last.    As  Principal  Teacher 
of  each  school  the  same  Friend  was  engaged,  as 
acted  in  that  capacity  in  the  preceding  session ; 
with  two  assistants  for  the  men's,  and  four  assist- 
ants for  the  women's  school.    Subsequently  an 
additional  assistant  was  employed  in  the  men's 
school. 

The  first  evening's  attendance  was  23  men  and 
38  women  j  and  the  number  of  pupils  continued 
to  increase,  until  114  men  and  217  women  were 
registered. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  schools  larger  than 
for  the  last  two  preceding  years  ;  the  average  at- 
tendance in  the  men's  school  having  been  41 ;  and 
in  the  women's,  about  58 ;  there  has  been  also  a 
greater  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scho- 
lars. 

The  usual  branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  have  been  taught,  and 
commendable  progress  in  iearning  has  been  made 
by  some  in  each  school.  In  spelling  and  writing 
especially,  a  few  scholars  have  made  striking  ad 
vancement ;  instances  having  occurred  of  some, 
who,  entering  the  schools  barely  able  to  distinguish 
the  letters,  so  far  progressed  during  the  season,  as 
to  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  write. 

The  attention  given  by  many  to  the  instruction 
offered  them,  and  their  perseverance  and  earnest- 
ness more  thoroughly  to  understand  the  exercises, 
have  been  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  Man- 
agers. 

A  set  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps  having  been 
procured  for  the  schools,  considerable  information 
was  gained  from  the  use  of  them,  especially  by  the 
men. 

Lectures  on  different  subjects,  as  Physiology, 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  the  Steam-Engine, 
have  been  delivered,  and  the  use  of  the  globe  ex- 
plained, as  illustrating  the  form  and  motion  of  the 
earth,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  read  in  both  schools,  as  here- 
tofore ;  and  during  the  season  200  copies  of  the 
Moral  Almanac,  and  about  500  of  Friends'  Tracts 
have  been  distributed. 

The  Managers  have  had  an  oversight  of  the 
schools  by  committees  appointed  monthly.  Many 
members  of  the  Association  also,  and  other  per- 
sons, have  visited  the  schools,  manifesting  herein 
an  interest,  at  once  pleasing  to  the  scholars  and 
encouraging  to  those  having  charge  of  the  concern. 

If  there  should  be  any  persons  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  for  this  class  of  our  coloured  popula- 
tion— those  of  adult  age — but  little  can  be  done 
by  efforts  such  as  these  schools  are  making,  to  cul- 
tivate the  intellectual  faculties,  to  impart  literary 
knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  their  powers  for  useful- 
ness, whether  in  their  families,  or  in  the  community 
around  them,  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  quickly  dispel  tb  j  delusion.  For 
it  may  be  asserted  justly,  in  behalf  of  this  op- 
pressed people,  notwithstanding  tin:  neglect  of 
early  mental  training,  that  if  their  capability  of 
improvement  is  in  any  good  degree  commensurate 
with  their  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  then  the 
cmcstiou  of  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them 
from  efforts  of  this  kind,  should  be  put  forever  to 
rest. 

The  eagerness  for  knowledge  of  some  of  this 
class,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it. 

( hie  woman,  in  attendance  during  the  past  sea- 
son, had  removed  to  the  city  from  a  distance  of 


sixty  miles,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  tht 

school. 

One  of  the  men  remarked,  that  he  had  submit 
ted  to  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  in  leaving  £ 
land  of  cruel  disabilities  to  the  coloured  race,  t< 
seek  a  home  where  the  shackles  of  oppression  art 
measureably  broken,  and  the  avenues  to  learning 
and  to  social  and  moral  advancement,  are  in  somil  ( 
degree  open  to  all,  without  respect  of  colour. 

Another  man  had  lived  where  the  means  of  acj  1 
quiring  literary  knowledge  were  denied  him ;  h  I ' 
obtained  a  book,  however,  and  resolved  to  lean  - 
the  alphabet.  To  use  his  own  words — "Somel' 
body,  anybody  that  knew,  must  teach  me  the  let'  j 
ters ;  white  people  told  me,  and  perhaps  believe]  » 
it,  that  coloured  folks  need  no  learning ;  but  j  >' 
knew  better  than  that." 

One  of  the  men  had  persevered  in  his  attencj 
ance  at  the  school,  even  when  feeling  disqualified 
by  bodily  sickness ;  he  was  unwilling  to  stay  awaj 
if  he  could  possibly  attend. 

The  schools  were  closed  on  the  26th  of  Seconj: 
month  last.    In  the  course  of  remarks  made  b' 
the  scholars  on  this  occasion,  the  older  pupils  en 
treated  the  younger  to  value  their  privileges,  anji  ' 
be  true  to  their  best  interests.    They  counsellc P 
them  to  read  the  lives  of  great  men ;  of  those  wlf 411 
have  risen  out  of  obscurity  into  distinction;  doubl  \ 
less  desiring  to  inculcate  the  idea,  that  an  a  j 
quaintance  with  such  examples  might  stimulate  «F 
that  self-exertion  and  self-reliance,  which  the  ccj  * 
oured  man  especially  needs,  if,  in  the  face  of  mail  '1' 
obstacles,  he  would  elevate  his  rank  in  the  scale  \ 'd 
society.  I  E« 

Christian  morality  teaches  us  to  relieve  ar  11 
comfort  the  oppressed,  to  assuage  his  griefs,  P« 
share  in  his  burdens ;  in  short,  to  cherish  thj  » 
fellow-feeling  with  his  sorrows  and  distresses,  whif 
should  prompt  us,  as  it  were,  to  put  our  heart  i 
his  heart's  stead. 

As  for  these  our  fellow-creatures,  for  whom  \ 
are  engaged  to  labour,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  tin 
encounter  many  impediments  in  the  path  whi(|  J[ 
leads  onward  to  a  higher  social  and  moral  positio 
And  when  we  view  them  as  they  really  are,  ft 
tered  by  ignorance,  shut  out  from  the  lights 
learning  and  science  by  prejudice,  forbidden 
fields  of  honourable  labour  and  free  competiti'  ^ 
by  the  jealousy  of  their  brethren  of  a  paler 
do  they  not,  indeed,  call  upon  us  to  commisera 
their  condition ;  do  they  not  prefer  against  th( 
fellow-creatures,  more  highly  favoured  of  th( 
Heavenly  Father's  bounty,  a  claim  on  their  syi 
pathy  and  christian  regard,  which  reaches 
heart  in  that  familiar  but  touching  appeal,  "  Am 
not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 

May  the  frit  nds  of  the  concern  be  cncouragl 1 
to  continue  a  liberal  support  to  this  unobtrusi| 1 
work  of  benevolence.  The  field  is  ample,  and  1 1 
who  labours  therein  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christi|i' 
philanthropy,  may  expect  to  find  his  reward. 

The  Managers  close  their  report  with  repeati  |f 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  scholars,  that  tl|* 
schools  may  be  opened  again  on  the  return  of  a 
tumn  ;  and  that  the  Association  may  continue  tb< 
efforts  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  a  colour 
man  lives  to  be  benefited  by  them. 

Samuel  Woolman,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1858. 

Rare  Flies  in  tlie  County  of  Banff. — A  ri 
species  of  flies  have  just  been  discovered  in  Bai-t 
They  belong  to  a  class  of  insects  popularly  knofji. 
as  sun-flies,  from  the  fact  that  the  female  posse*- 
posteriorly  an  instrument  by  which  she  perforn 
or  rather  saws  holes  in  trees,  into  which  she  di  - 
her  eggs.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lar' 
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are  woodfeeders.  In  this  country  they  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  it  is  well  that  they  are  not, 
or  our  forests  would  shortly  disappear,  for  in  places 
where  they  abound — such  as  in  Norway — they  will 
destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  in  a  season. 
It  is  only  the  growing  and  not  the  dead  wood  that 
they  attack.  The  young  grubs  as  soon  as  they 
emerge  from  the  egg,  cut  their  way  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  solid  timber,  and  then  gnaw  and  bore 
iaway  in  every  possible  and  conceivable  direction. 
(By  this  means  the  tree  is  either  killed  or  so  injured 
(that  ultimately  it  pines  and  dies.  The  fly  itself 
0ias  no  English  name,  but  it  is  known  to  entomolo- 
jgists  by  the  term  of  Sir  ex  Juvencus.  It  is  a  very 
jjrare  species  with  us. .  They  were  found  in  a  piece 
|bf  a  fir-tree  which  was  being  cut  up  for  firewood. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Df  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  EVANS. 
(Continued  from  page  285.) 

I  In  the  year  1740,  he  again  visited  Friends  to 
line  north  and  east,  and  from  this  time,  he  appears 
Lcarcely  ever  to  have  let  a  year  pass,  without  attend- 
ing several  of  the  neighbouring  General  Meetings, 
1— Yearly  Meetings  of  worship,  as  they  were  often 
■ailed.  On  his  longer  journeys  his  cousin  Evan 
Eras  his  most  frequent  companion;  but  in  going 
lb  attend  these  Yearly  Meetings,  he  appears  to  have 
Been  sometimes  alone ;  at  others  he  was  favoured 
rith  the  good  company  of  Robert  Jordan,  Thomas 
Ijhalkley,  John  Churchman,  John  Griffith,  Jacob 
Ilowell,  Abraham  Farrington,  and  others,  some- 
Bmes  one  and  sometimes  several  being  with  him. 
Ijhese  meetings,  to  which  many  of  other  societies 
Mere  drawn  by  curiosity  and  love  of  hearing 
■reaching,  appear  often  to  have  been  eminently 
favoured,  and  to  have  tended,  to  the  awakening  of 
^e  unconverted,  as  also  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
ar  principles. 
The  memorial  of  John  Evans  continues  :  "  He 
lavelled  through  most  of  the  northern  colonies  in 
e  service  of  Truth,  and  this  province  repeatedly  ; 
uch  of  his  time  was  spent  in  attending  General 
eetings,  funerals,  and  other  public,  occasions, 
rticularly  the  adjacent  meetings  after  their  first 
tablishment.  Over  these  he  had  a  tender  fa- 
rly  care  as  a  good  shepherd,  taking  heed  to  the 
ck.  The  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  blessed  his 
ours  with  some  success,  and  afforded  him  at 
see  great  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Of  late  years 
piospect  varied,  the  removal  of  many  eminent 
lars,  and  the  too  real  and  visible  declension  of 
church,  frequently  made  sorrow  and  deep  la- 
ntations  his  portion.  Oh !  how  often  hath  he 
reared  the  youth  with  a  fervency  of  love  and 
1  that  they  would  come  to  know  God  for  them 
e-,  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  lay  their 
u'.ders  to  the  work  ?  How  often  hath  he  said 
ould  be  as  marrow  to  his  bones  to  see  them 
ember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ? 
ced  he  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  '  Israel 
s.-oiu  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
h  fruit.'  Thus  conducted,  he  became  honour- 
e  and  esteemed  amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and 
feasions,  and  his  testimony  was  generally  accept- 
e  to  them." 

In  the  support  of  our  christian  discipline,  he 
*  zealous,  active  and  unwearied.  His  testimo- 
•.  in  meetings  of  worship  preceding  the  business, 
e  wisely  adapted  to  produce  unanimity,  and  a 
tun,  sweet  harmony  of  spirit.  He  had  a  happy 
nt  in  proposing  expedients  in  difficult  cases  of 
ipline.  which  seldom  failed  of  succeeding.  Al- 


though he  was  invariably  bent  against  hypocrisy 
and  a  [mere]  outside  show  of  religion,  yet  he  was 
full  of  paternal  tenderness  to  the  afflicted,  weak  or 
diffident  in  spirit.  He  was  ripe  in  judgment,  and 
deep  in  Divine  experience,  yet  modest  and  con- 
descending. It  was  the  favoured  descendings  of 
the  Father's  love,  that  at  times  seemed  to  clothe 
him  as  with  a  mantle  which  gave  him  an  open 
door,  and  singular  interest  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  an  ascendancy  over  the  spirits 
of  gainsayers  and  offenders.  He  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  Friends, 
and  was  many  times  engaged  therein,  and  his  la- 
bours were  remarkably  awakening  and  useful." 

The  last  appointment  which  John  Evans  received 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1755,  when  he  was  the  first  named  on  the  com- 
mittee to  visit  subordinate  meetings.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  trial  in  the  church.  The  Society  of 
Friends  were  assailed  from  within,  and  from  with- 
out. Many  concerned  Friends  were  anxious  that 
all  who  had  a  right  of  membership  with  them, 
should  withdraw  from  the  assembly,  in  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  remain,  and  consist- 
ently to  uphold  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  Diver- 
sity of  views  prevailed  on  various  accounts ;  many 
meetings  had  become  small  and  weak,  through  the 
decease,  and  removal  to  other  places  of  valuable 
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Friends,  and  wise  counsel,  was  needed  in  many 
parts.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pay  a  gene- 
ral visit,  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  on  his  expressing 
his  willingness  to  join  in  the  labour,  was  added 
thereto.  » 

Of  the  travels  of  John  Evans,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  we  have  little  account.  John 
Churchman  describes  his  visit  in  Jersey  with  him, 
in  the  Tenth  month,  and  also  his  accompanying 
him  to  Philadelphia,  to  labour  with  the  assembly 
against  voting  supplies  to  the  king  for  carrying  on 
war.  Wherever  he  went,  his  labours  were  fervent, 
such  as  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was 
conscious  that  his  day's  work  was  nearly  over.  Some- 
time in  the  early  part  of  1756,  although  then  in 
health,  feeling  assured  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
drew  nigh,  he  told  a  Friend  he  should  not  survive  one 
year.  The  Friend  expressing  his  surprise  that  he  was 
so  positive  about  it,  he  made  no  further  remark  than 
"  see  what  will  follow."  His  friends  say,  "  In  his 
public  testimonies,  he  repeatedly  said  he  had  but 
an  inch  of  time  to  treat  with  us.  This  he  did  with 
such  fervency  of  heart  and  sincere  tears,  as  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  illness,  he  went  to  some  meetings,  one  of  which 
was  large,  and  he  was  favoured  with  strength  to 
speak  in  a  moving,  instructive  manner  to  the  youth, 
for  whom  his  soul  yearned  beyond  expression." 

At  times  he  had  to  pass  through  inward  con- 
flicts, and  John  Pemberton  informs  us  that  he  and 
Daniel  Stanton  visiting  him  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  found  him  "low,  dejected  and  distressed." 
John  adds,  "  This  should  excite  alarming  consid- 
erations in  some  of  us,  who  are  conscious  how 
vastly  deficient  we  are  of  the  attainments  which  he 
had  experienced  ;  yet  alas  !  I  must  confess  we  lay 
it  too  little  to  heart."  These  seasons  of  proving 
were  not  often  permitted  to  distress  him,  and  were 
soon  allayed.  His  memorial  continues  :  "  His  dis- 
order was  slow  and  tedious,  wherein  he  was  fa- 
voured with  the  enjoyment  of  his  understanding 
almost  to  the  last.  Although  he  was  at  certain 
seasons  deeply  concerned  on  account  of  the  gloomi 
ness  of  the  times  in  religious  and  civil  respects,  yet 
in  general  he  possessed  a  very  uncommon  degree 
of  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  with  perfect  re> 
signation  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death 
should  be  his  portion.  The  day  of  his  departure, 
observing  his  wife  inconsolable,  he  told  her  with  a 


cheerful  countenance,  'I  am  easy  !  I  am  easy!'  and 
desired  her  to  be  easy  also.  Indeed  it  appeared 
'  the  Lord  strengthened  him  on  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing, and  made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.'  Thus 
having  served  God  in  his  generation,  he  fell  asleep 
the  23d  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1756,  aged  67 
years.  Having,  we  hope  and  firmly  believe,  shaken 
himself  from  the  dust,  put  on  his  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  entered  the  wedding  chamber,  to  meet 
the  bridegroom  of  his  soul,  and  enjoy  the  reward 
of  all  his  faithful  labours." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  was 
in  session  in  Burlington,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  its  conclusion,  according  to  John  Pemberton, 
was  rather  hastened,  that  Friends  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  burial.  Thomas 
Ganthrop,  with  many  others,  were  present,  and  it 
proved  a  solemn  time. 

MARY  SMITH. 

Mary  Smith,  the  wife  of  Daniel,  an  elder  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  Tenth  mo. 
24th,  1756. 

JERVIS  PHARON. 

Jervis  Pharon  was  an  elder  of  Little  Egg-Har- 
bour Meeting.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
being,  whilst  health  and  memory  were  granted  him , 
"  zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Truth,  and 
exemplary  in  his  conversation."  Although  his 
faculties  were  impaired  towards  his  close,  and  he 
"  not  so  bright  as  formerly,"  yet  his  integrity  to  the 
Truth  appeared  unlessened,  and  he  died  in  unity 
with  his  Friends,  First  mo.  18th,  1756. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable. — The  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  cable  are  progressing  in  England,  four 
hundred  additional  miles  of  the  cable  having  just 
been  completed,  and  three  hundred  more  for  casual- 
ties having  been  ordered,  making,  in  all,  about 
three  thousand  miles  of  cable.  The  great  doubt 
always  expressed  by  scientific  electricians,  has  been 
whether  the  magnetic  current  could  be  relied  upon 
for  working  the  line  through  such  a  length  of  cable. 
Mr.  Whitehouse  has  been  making  experiments  in 
the  coiled  cable  to  test  this  matter,  but  though 
great  confidence  is  expressed  in  the  result,  the  ex- 
periments themselves  do  not  relieve  the  subject  of 
doubt.  The  sending  of  messages  through  a  cable 
2200  miles  long,  coiled  up  together  in  one  mass,  is 
a  different  thing  from  what  it  will  be,  extended 
across  the  ocean.  Yet,  under  this  most  favourable 
condition  of  things,  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  able  only 
to  send  through,  five  words  per  minute,  with  a  hope 
that  he  would  finally  reach  eight  words  in  that 
time.  Five  words  per  minute  amount  to  but  three 
hundred  per  hour,  an  operation  so  slow  as  to  defeat 
any  fair  expectations  of  great  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders, unless  the  prices  of  telegraphing  are  made 
correspondingly  high.  Yet  this  working  capacity, 
the  London  Times  says,  "  is  such  an  improvement 
in  the  rate  of  transmission  as  not  many  ventured  to 
anticipate  who  saw  the  cable  worked  for  the  first 
time  last  summer."  Lest  this  fact  might  alarm 
capitalists,  it  adds  that,  though  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  business  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  too  slow  at  this  rate,  yet  "  if  this  line  is  sub- 
merged this  summer,  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  three  or  four  others  must  be  laid  as 
well,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  if  one  can  be 
laid  down,  there  should  not  be  as  many  telegraphs 
under  the  Atlantic  as  there  are  now  under  the 
channel."  The  operations  to  lay  the  cable  will 
commence  in  June.  The  line  will  be  joined  and 
laid  from  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  the  Niagara 
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taking  her  end  to  England,  the  Agamemnon  con- 
veying hers  to  America.  Communication  by  elec- 
tric signal  will,  of  course,  if  the  wire  holds,  be  kept 
up  between  the  two  vessels  the  whole  way.  Fifty 
miles  of  the  cable  laid  last  year  have  been  reco- 
vered by  under-running,  the  remainder,  330  miles, 
broke  off  and  is  lost  forever. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 
In  the  begiuning  God  created  all  things  good. 
Inhereutly  aud  immutably  good  himself,  every  pro- 
duction of  his  must  necessarily  be  so,  according  to 
the  several  kinds  wherein  he  created  them.  As 
man  was  wholly  made  by  him,  he  must  have  been 
made  wholly  good  ;  his  nature  clear  of  all  impur- 
ity, and  free  from  all  defect  and  disorder.  His 
faculties  were  not  imperfect,  but  limited  to  their 
proper  sphere,  and  every  part  of  his  composition 
constituted  in  its  due  rectitude  :  the  body  placed  in 
subservience  to  his  rational  spirit  or  soul,  as  to  the 
more  noble  and  excellent,  and  therefore  the  supe- 
rior part,  made  for  immortality,  and  in  subjection 
only  to  the  guidance  of  its  Creator. 

The  human  faculties  or  powers  of  capacity  must 
then  be  clear,  unprejudiced,  and  fit  to  receive  im- 
pressions, yet  void  of  any  but  those  of  immediate 
sense.  Man,  merely  as  man,  could  not  originally 
brin<'  any  real  knowledge  into  the  world  with  him. 
That  must  either  be  immediately  communicated  to 
him  by  his  Maker,  or  afterwards  acquired  by  him- 
self, through  observation  aud  experience.  The 
latter  required  time  to  effect;  and  as  it  was  re- 
quisite to  his  situation,  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately endued  with  such  an  understanding  of  him- 
self and  his  Creator,  as  related  to  his  present  duty 
and  affected  his  felicity,  he  certainly  was,  by  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness,  timely  furnished  with  it. 

Man  must  not  only  then  be  supplied  with  a  due 
degree  of  light  aud  understanding,  but  he  must 
also  be  empowered  to  act  up  to  it,  else  his  know- 
led  cg  would  have  been  afforded  him  in  vain.  Yet, 
though  he  certainly  was  thus  empowered,  the  se- 
quel "manifested  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, otherwise  he  could  never  have  been  guilty 
of  the  least  failure ;  for  his  Maker  being  essen- 
tially and  unchangeably  good,  must  have  fixed 
him  in  a  state  of  immutable  virtue  and  goodness, 
had  he  determined  to  fix  him  at  all. 

As  the  omniscient  Creator  most  certainly  fore- 
saw what  a  subtle  adversary  man  would  have  to 
encounter,  he  as  surely  furnished  him  with  means 
sufficient  to  discover  his  snares,  and  resist  his  as- 
saults. If  Satan  was  suffered  to  use  his  subtlety 
and  influence  to  deceive  him,  doubtless  he  was  not 
only  warned,  but  also  endued  with  a  sufficiency  of 
Divine  light  and  influence  to  withstand  his  attempts, 
a-  he  kept  duly  upon  his  watch. 

Nothing  hut  the  Divine  nature  can  enable  any 
intelligent  creature  to  resist  temptation,  and  act  up 
to  the  divine  will.  If,  therefore,  auy  created  being 
is  required  to  keep  up  thereuuto,  it  must  be  assisted 
by  divine  power  so  to  do.  God  created  man  for  a 
purpose  of  his  own  glory.  To  glorify  God,  and  to 
partake  of  his  glory,  man  must  walk  in  obedience 
to  bis  will.  Man  could  neither  infallibly  know  his 
frill,  nor  constantly  perform  it,  merely  by  the 
Mr  ngth  of  his  own  faculties;  he  must  therefore, 
DBMmmly,  have  been  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  will,  and  so  to 
obey  him  as  to  glorify  him,  and  enjoy  a  blessed  in- 
heritance iu  him ;  otherwise,  the  end  of  man's 
creation  could  not  be  answered.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded, the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  second  Adam,  Christ, 
who  is  a  quickening  spirit ;  for  "  That  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and 


afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  (1  Cor.  xv. 
45,  46.)  That  is,  Adam  was  first  created  a  natu- 
ral man,  and  then  rendered  a  spiritual  one  by  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  true  life,  and  proper  element  for  immortal  spi- 
rits to  live  and  move  in. 

Thus  the  parents  of  mankind,  in  their  original 
uucorrupted  state,  being  fit  temples  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  dwell  in,  were,  as  well  as  the  sanctified  in 
Christ  afterwards,  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
(1  Pet.  i.  4,)  by  the  internal  quickening  of  divine 
life.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  observes, 
that  wisdom  in  all  ages,  and  certainly  in  the  first 
and  purest,  entereth  holy  souls ;  which  wisdom  he 
describes  to  be  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  a 
pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
image  of  his  goodness.  (Wis.  vii.)  This  clearly 
denotes  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  him- 
self, and  evidently  concurs  with  those  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  declare  him  to  be  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  true  light,  and 
life  of  men,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.  (1  Cor.  i.  24 ; 
Col.  i.  15;  John  i.  4,  9 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  light  of  this  pure  in- 
fluence that  Adam  had  such  an  intuitive  discern- 
ing of  the  creation,  as  enabled  him  to  give  names 
to  them  according  to  their  several  natures.  For 
we  read,  "  The  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ; 
and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof."    (Gen.  ii.  19.) 

Under  this  celestial  enduement,  the  sacred  im- 
pression of  the  divine  image  conspicuously  ap- 
peared in  the  first  of  mankind.  "  In  the  image  of 
God  created  he  them."    (Gen.  i.  27.) 

Had  man  kept  in  faithful  obedience  to  his  hea- 
venly guide,  and  rejected  the  efforts  of  the  tempter, 
he  might  undoubtedly,  in  due  time,  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  degree  of  establishment  beyond  all 
possibility  of  falling;  but  not  continuing  strictly 
upon  his  watch,  and  contrary  to  the  warning  be- 
fore given  him,  turning  his  attention  towards  the 
temptation,  when  alluringly  presented,  he  slipped 
from  his  proper  guard  ;  leaving  hold  of  that  spirit 
wherein  his  life  and  strength  lay,  he  fell  from  it, 
and  all  its  advantages,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  into  the  bondage  of  corruption :  a 
sure  introduction  to  misery.  For  as  holiness  aud 
happiness  are  inseparably  united,  so  sin  and  mis- 
cry  arc  indivisibly  connected. 

To  suppose  that  the  Almighty  Author  of  all 
good,  originally  subjected  man  under  a  moral  ne- 
cessity to  transgress  upon  the  appearance  of  temp- 
tation, is  an  imagination  too  injurious  to  the  divine 
character  to  be  admitted.  Our  first  parents  were 
unquestionably  enabled  by  their  Maker  to  abide  in 
due  watchfulness,  which  would  have  entitled  them 
to  preservation  ;  their  defection  from  which  was 
certainly  not  of  him,  but  of  themselves.  Had 
their  lapse  been  through  his  will,  or  intentional  dis- 
position of  circumstances,  so  that  it  must  inevitably 
follow,  he  could  not  consistently  have  sentenced 
them  to  punishment  for  it;  because,  in  so  do'ng, 
they  performed  his  will,  which  could  not  be  a  sin 
against  him. 

A  dangerous  fondness  to  become  knowing  in 
things  hurtful  and  no  way  necessary,  seems  to  have 
had  an  carl}'  entrance  into  the  human  mind.  "  In 
the  day  ye  eat,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  (Gen. 
iii.  5.)  By  the  suggestion  of  this  flattering  false- 
hood, Eve  was  deceived.  Knowing  nothing  but 
good,  she  might  have  remained  happy  ;  but  ex- 


periencing evil,  she  became  otherwise.    This  knoi 
ledge  is  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  divine  wisdoi 
as  darkness  is  to  light.    It  is  certain  the  Omr 
scient  knows  both  good  and  evil,  but  he  knows  tl 
first  by  immutable  possession  and  perfect  enjo 
ment,  and  the  last  he  beholds  with  abhorrence, 
eternal  opposition  to,  and  infinite  distance  froi 
the  purity  of  his  nature.    With  sinful  man  tl 
case  is  reverse ;  evil  having  immediate  possession  i 
him,  and  good  being  out  of  his  reach,  without  c 
vine  mercy,  he  must  be  completely  wretched.  Tl 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  boasted  kno- 
ledge  of  the  world,  which  men  acquire  by  tastii! 
the  pernicious  and  poisonous  sweets  of  temptatic  j 

The  consequences  of  this  primary  lapse  we| 
immediately  affecting  to  the  actual  transgresso:  I 
and  remotely  to  all  their  posterity.  1.  They  1 1 
the  bright  impression  of  the  divine  image,  and  t 
felicity  attending  it.  Forfeiting  the  immediate  i 
dwelling  and  pure  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spir 
they  lost  that  divine  similitude,  wherein  they  h: 
enjoyed  internal  light,  life,  love,  goodness,  riglj 
eousness,  holiness  and  happiness.  That  onnj 
present  spirit  of  power,  truth,  and  virtue,  which 
their  original  state  had  been  their  comforter,  dj 
united  from  them  through  transgression,  now  1 
came  their  accuser  and  convictor.  2.  Lapsil 
from  under  due  and  constant  subjection  to  tl 
mind  and  spirit  of  his  Creator,  the  will  of  ml 
separated  from  the  will  of  God,  and  became  set 
will.  Self-love  in  man  was  originally  and  p;[ 
perly  placed  in  subservience  to  the  love  of  1 
Maker,  who  being  in  all  respects  justly  suprer I 
had,  whilst  man  stood  in  cheerful  obedience,  1  r 
supremacy  in  his  affection;  but  by  his  unduti  I 
self-gratification,  and  letting  in  the  suggestion! 
the  tempter,  his  chief  love  turned  from  his  Mailt 
to  himself.  Thus,  probably,  inordinate  self-bft 
and  self-will  originated  in  man,  and  they  alwife 
stand  in  a  will  separate  from  the  will  of  God,  m 
a  spirit  contrary  to  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  merll 
separation  opened  an  easy  road  of  access  for  1 
evil  spirit  to  influence  the  human  mind  towards  jfi 
terior  objects,  and  rendered  them  the  subjectsffl 
temptation.  By  giving  way  to  carnal  inclinatkL 
man  became  carnally  minded  ;  and  "  to  be  carnk 
ly  minded  is  death."    (Rom.  viii.  6.) 

When  the  Sovereign  Legislator  first  addeijj 
positive  law  to  Adam,  he  predenounced  immedfl 
death  upon  him  in  case  of  his  transgression ;  u 
the  day  that  thou  catest  thereof,  thou  shalt  saM 
die."  (Gen.  ii.  17.)  This  seems  to  imply  a  m|H 
deeper  and  more  important  meaning  than  vM 
relates  to  the  body ;  a  meaning  more  immediaB 
affecting  to  the  rational  soul;  the  privation  (H 
life  which  before  transgression  it  happily  enjo;B 
and  which,  by  disobedience,  it  must  certainly  Ifl 
What  then  is  the  proper  life  of  the  soul,  and  vwj 
is  the  death  of  that  which  must  forever  esfc!| 
Merely  to  be,  cannot  be  the  life  intended.  19 
must  be,  to  live  in  that  life  which  immutably  e:pl 
only  in  the  divine  nature,  and  which  is  not  tl 
enjoyed  but  by  partaking  of  the  divine  natureJH 
spirit  of  him  who  is  the  life,  and  our  life  ;  thaW 
the  Evangelist  declares  to  be  the  true  lighljj 
men.  (2  Pet.  i.  4;  John  xiv.  6;  Col.  iiiffl 
John  i.  4.) 

This  supernatural,  spiritual,  heavenly  powerBj 
virtue  of  the  great  Illuminator  and  Quicken(||l 
the  true  life  of  the  immortal  spirit  of  man ;  >ui« 
the  total  want  and  deprivation  thereof,  is  its  d  m 
Turning  from  this  to  embrace  temptation,  ouiir&l 
parents  did  surely,  in  the  day  of  transgre.'!oU| 
deviate  from,  aud  die  in  spirit  to  that  diviDUl 
by  which  they  had  been  quickened.  For,  it  Jjfl 
spirit  that  quickeueth  or  giveth  life  ;  (John  vNl 
2  Cor.  iii.  (5 ;)  and  when  life  departs,  death  one! 
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>f  course.  As  the  body  dies  when  deprived  of  its 
'inimal  life,  so  the  soul  is  left  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
•leath,  when  that  which  is  its  proper  life  departs 
from  it ;  saving  this  difference,  that  the  deceased 
Hody  remains  wholly  insensible  ;  but  the  soul,  in 
he  full  state  of  its  death,  still  exists  under  the  un- 
avoidable sense  of  its  guilt  and  misery.  Thus, 
'ccording  to  Wisdom,  man  found  death  in  the  er- 
U  of  his  life.  (Wisdom  i.  12,  13.)  "For  God 
jiade  not  death,  neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  the  living" — but,  "  through  envy  of 
•be  devil  came  death  into  the  world."  (Wisdom 
I  24.) 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sympathy  with  the  Afflicted. 
' '  In  consequence  of  the  king's  proclamation  in  the 
^ginning  of  the  year  1660,  warrants  were  issued 
1  the  constables  in  Westmoreland  to  put  a  stop  to 
'  (ie  meetings  of  Quakers,  Sectaries  and  other  dis- 
sected persons  in  any  secret  or  unusual  place,  as 
Hey  would  avoid  the  penalties  imposed  by  law 
"Son  them.  Friends  could  not  conscientiously  de- 
1  rt  their  religious  meetings  to  escape  those  penal- 
I  ps,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  soon  impri- 

ned  at  Appleby  and  Kendal,  some  of  them  de- 
- '  ed  even  the  common  privileges  granted  to  felons. 

'.ephen  Hubbersty  being  one  of  the  number  con- 
ned at  Kendal,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  beloved 
:1end  Francis  Howgill,  in  which  he  shows  the  sin- 
:  -Ye  regard  and  esteem  which  Friends  felt  for  one 

J.other  under  the  persecutions  which  they  endured, 
'-j'd  also  their  innocency  and  constancy  for  the 

"•uth. 

■'  My  dear  and  well-beloved  friend  and  brother 
j  the  Lord  : — My  dear  and  everlasting  love  in  the 
■'L2)rd  Jesus  Christ  is  unto  thee,  and  to  our  brethren, 
Nd  knowing  assuredly  that  thou  art  a  pillar  in  the 
'curch  of  our  God,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
had,  who  is  the  head  of  principalities  and  pow- 
"W,  and  who  is  our  Head,  God  blessed  forever, 
'  ■8ien ;  to  whom  we  and  the  saints  owe  subjection 
rJj  all  things,  who  is  become  our  exceeding  great 
;:  rvard,  and  eternal  portion  forever.  Dearly  doth 
»r1r-  soul  salute  thee,  and  embrace  thee  in  the  Spi- 
of  life,  and  in  God's  holy  covenant,  in  which 
!/  faithful  are  united  and  joined  firmly  together 
' -iijhis  day  of  trial  and  sufferings,  which  is  come 
trirta  many  to  try  their  faith  and  patience,  and 
•'-  no  will  stand  by  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
Ntferings,  and  who  will  not.  And  this  we  are  as- 
''-»fed,  and  that  from  the  Lord,  that  we  are  inno- 
"  J't  and  harmless  as  lambs,  and  had  no  such  thing 
fiMibur  heart,  for  which  they  seem  to  accuse  us,  and 
ti  fc  which  we  thus  suffer,  and  are  haled  to  prison 
t  il  persecuted.  O  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
linlrge.  We  are  clear,  God  knows,  and  redeemed 
at  of  wars,  and  that  for  which  they  pretend  to 
e^this  heavy  yoke  and  bondage  upon  us,  though 
ci>r  are  free  in  the  Lord,  and  we  know  that  we  are 
iblmhrered  from  the  evil  to  come,  though  we  suffer, 
u  pnds  hereaway  are  pretty  well  generally,  as  far 
iar-'g.  know,  through  great  sufferings  and  spoiling*. 
■■\'X\.  Lord  give  all  patience  to  persevere  unto  the 
e  M,  that  we  may  inherit  eternal  life,  and  that 
}Msn  of  glory  which  is  in  the  Lord's  hand  for  the 
■oral;  and  God  give  us  patience,  we  knowing 
p*H  in  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  better  and  more 
jifiiWaring  substance. 

0' '.Friends  of  Kendal  have  been  tossed  up  and 
iswn,  and  divers  taken  out  of  Preston  meeting 
0i,iW  with  some  of  Kendal  carried  to  Appleby, 
jiwl's  love  is  large  to  us,  and  I  believe  we  shall 
ltjic|c|start  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  but  God  give  us 
Fci;*|age  t°  g°  through  that  suffering  which  he  per- 
jela»|  to  come  upon  us,  which  I  hope  in  time  may 


tend  to  some  of  our  good.  So  God  Almighty  be 
with  us,  and  keep  us  forever !  amen.  And  let  thy 
prayers  be  to  God  for  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved 
if  harder  trials  come.  So,  dear  Francis,  farewell, 
whom  I  much  honour  in  the  Lord. 

"  Thy  loving  and  dear  friend, 

"  Stephen  Hubbersty." 

At  Appleby,  Friends  endured  cruelties,  which  no 
christian  government  at  this  day  would  suffer  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  most  abandoned  criminals ;  and 
all  for  the  harmless  performance  of  the  duty  of 
worshipping  their  Almighty  Creator.  The  stench 
from  the  felons'  dungeon  below  them,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  keeping  their  own  cell  clean,  ren- 
dered the  air  very  impure  and  offensive,  particu- 
larly when  the  grate  and  out-door  were  closed, 
which  was  often  done  by  the  cruel  jailor,  to  keep 
their  friends  from  supplying  them  with  food  and 
water.  Having  no  fire,  they  suffered  with  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  with 
the  heat  of  summer,  at  times  as  if  they  would  be 
smothered  ;  and  with  many  other  privations  and 
hardships,  which  drew  Friends  who  were  at  liberty, 
to  visit  them.  John  Spooner  gives  this  account  of 
the  abuses  he  met  with  in  one  of  his  visits  of  sym- 
pathy. One  day  "  the  jailer  came  down  to  the  jail 
in  the  afternoon,  to  let  out  one  of  the  felons  to  beg 
in  the  town,  who,  it  seems,  knowing  some  of  us  to 
be  on  the  stairs,  hastily  pulled  to  him  the  outer 
door,  and  locked  it.  About  two  hours  after,  he 
came  to  let  the  prisoner  into  the  jail  again,  and 
when  the  door  was  open,  I  came  down,  thinking  to 
go  peaceably  away ;  and  then  he  asked  me  what  I 
had  to  do  there ;  I  said  I  came  to  see  my  friends. 
Then  he  locked  me  in,  and  fell  in  a  rage,  and  beat 
me  bloodily  with  the  keys  about  my  head  and  face, 
and  bruised  me  till  blood  came  forth  at  my  mouth, 
until  the  string  broke.  He  broke  my  head  and 
jolled  me  several  times  against  the  wall ;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  I  bid  him  see  how  he  had  bloodied 
me.  He  answered,  Rogue,  I  shall  blood  thee. 
Then  he  gathered  up  the  keys,  and  struck  me 
again  with  the  keys,  and  jolled  me  to  and  fro.  I 
would  have  gone  my  way,  but  he  thrust  me  vio- 
lently back,  locked  the  door,  and  kept  me  there 
until  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Afterwards  he 
boasted  how  he  did  beat  me  till  the  keys  flew 
about  my  ears,  and  he  intended  to  go  down  again ; 
and  said  what  he  had  done  was  but  earnest,  and 
he  would  give  me  more.  His  wife  privately  hear- 
ing him  say  so,  and  the  intent  of  his  further  cruel- 
ty, followed  him ;  and  when  he  had  opened  the 
door,  he  called  on  me,  and  I  came  down,  and  he 
took  me  by  the  throat,  and  bringing  a  cudgel  with 
him,  fell  desperately  to  beating  me  with  it.  Then 
his  wife  stepped  in,  and  got  fast  hold  of  him,  and 
so  I  went  forth;  and  he  fell  beating  his  wife  in 
much  cruelty  and  rage ;  and  two  men  of  the  town 
seeing  him,  they  came  to  help  her,  and  to  entreat 
or  hold  him ;  and  he  locked  them  all  within  the 
jail-door,  and  kept  them  till  almost  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning." — 1656. 

To  be  treated  in  this  cruel  manner  for  showing 
sympathy  with  brethren,  who  are  suffering  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  he 
held  up,  when  he  pronounced  tho^e  blessed  who 
should  come  to  Him  in  prison,  and  whom  he 
called  to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  We  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  subject  to  such  vio- 
lence, and  should  be  incited  by  the  enjoyment  of 
our  many  rights,  to  fulfil  all  our  christian  duties. 
Like  those  devoted  men,  we  should  cherish  and 
show  sympathy  with  those  who  are  filling  up  their 
measure  of  affliction  for  the  body's  sake  ;  and  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  their  hands.  None  know 
when  they  may  need  comfort  from  their  brethren 


in  their  distress,  and  the  refusal  of  it  may  tempt 
them  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Truth,  dearer  to 
them  than  any  thing  in  this  world.  What  would 
avail  our  zeal  for  doctrines,  if  we  were  the  means 
of  driving  by  a  wrong  spirit  and  course  of  action, 
the  young  people  from  the  Society,  and  causing 
standard-bearers  to  faint  ? 

It  would  be  well  for  many  to  inquire  whether  in 
the  course  they  pursue,  they  are  actuated  by  the 
gospel  spirit,  which  would  seek  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  gather  the  children,  and  to  save 
that  which  may  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  To 
see  the  once  loving  Quakers  so  at  variance,  that 
they  hold  little  intercourse  with  Yearly  Meetings 
that  have  always  maintained  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  Friends,  which  they  promulgated  in 
the  beginning,  is  a  mournful  picture.  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  have  steadily  kept  to 
the  faith  of  the  Society,  and  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  make  changes  in  their  discipline,  that 
would  interfere  with  any  of  our  christian  testimo- 
nies ;  yet  what  coldness  and  resistance  are  enter- 
tained towards  them,  by  many  members  of  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  Is  it  not  founded  upon  this 
very  circumstance,  that  in  maintaining  the  ancient 
principles  of  Friends,  they  have  rejected  and  testi- 
fied against  sentiments  opposed  to  those  principles, 
and  decline  to  run  with  the  multitude  after  new 
things,  affecting  our  religious  profession  and  disci- 
pline ?  And  while  others  are  standing  aloof,  it  is 
all-important  to  the  preservation  of  our  strength 
and  stability,  in  rightly  maintaining  the  truth 
against  error,  constantly  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for 
his  divine  putting  forth,  and  to  watch  the  deceptive 
insinuations  of  the  evil  one,  who  is  seeking  to  divide 
and  scatter  us,  by  setting  brother  against  brother, 
under  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  leaning  towards 
those  erroneous  opinions,  and  being  likely  to  fall 
in  with  them.  All  have  need  to  keep  the  watch, 
and  to  pray,  and  to  remember  Peter's  zeal  and 
self-confidence,  and  the  error  he  fell  into,  after  he 
had  said  to  his  Lord,  "  Although  all  shall  be  of- 
fended, yet  will  not  I."  Satan  has  many  snares 
for  the  feet  of  old  and  young,  and  it  is  only  in 
deep  humility,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness, 
that  we  can  safely  hope  the  Lord  will  deliver  us 
from  them. 


Zinc  Paint. — The  article  known  as  zinc  paint, 
of  late  so  extensively  brought  to  public  notice, 
illustrates  at  once  the  ingenuity  shown  in  devising 
means  for  remedying  an  evil,  and  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  remedy  in  opposition  to  popular  cus- 
tom. White  lead  is  deleterious  to  health,  and 
nothing  has  succeeded  in  rendering  it  otherwise. 
Hence  attempts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute, 
and  zinc  seems  at  present  the  best  fitted  for  this 
office.  The  manufacture  of  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc  is  a  beautiful  example  of  chemical  action. 
Metallic  zinc  is  heated  in  a  furnace  to  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  admitted.  The  zinc  vapourizes,  the 
vapour  passes  into  a  series  of  chambers,  and  here 
it  collects  on  the  walls  as  a  light  downy  floculeDt 
oxide,  which  is  scraped  off  and  removed.  When 
ground  up  with  linseed  oil,  the  oxide  forms  a  white 
paint,  which  may  be  the  ground  or  substance  for 
other  colours  used  in  house  painting.  Then  cornea 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  "  whites" — the  oxide 
of  zinc  and  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chemical 
virtues  of  the  former  are  insisted  upon,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  latter  have  not  failed  to  point  out 
qualities,  which  they  assert  render  it  unquestiona- 
bly the  better  of  the  two — especially  in  drying 
more  quickly  than  the  zinc  white,  and  having  more 
body  or  substance.  The  application  of  zinc  white 
to  floor  cloth  painting  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
valuable.    In  this  manufacture  oil  paint  is  laid  on 
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thickly,  first  with  a  brush,  and  afterwards  through 
the  medium  of  carved  blocks. 


Origin  of  the  Mercer  Potato. — J ames  Waugh, 
of  West  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
wants  us  to  say  that  the  potato  known  as  the  Mer- 
cer, or  Nishenock,  was  first  grown  about  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  in  that  county,  on  Big  Nishenock 
Creek,  by  John  Gilkey,  who  called  it  the  Nishenock 
royal  potato,  and  that  it  got  the  name  of  Mercer 
from  Be  van  Pearson,  who  carried  a  few  in  his 
saddle-bags  to  Darby,  below  Philadelphia,  from 
which  point  they  have  spread  over  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Mercers,  while  from  the 
original  point  they  have  spread  under  the  other 
name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Neshanocks, 
Meshanocks,  Chenango,  Bone's  potato,  and  several 
other  misnomers. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 

Iu  the  House  of  Commons,  D'Israeli's  first  resolution, 
declaring  it  inexpedient  to  vest  the  government  of  India 
in  the  Crown,  has  been  passed.  His  second  resolution, 
declaring  it  expedient  that  the  government  be  confided 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  with  powers  to  perform  all  the 
duties  heretofore  carried  out  by  the  East  India  Company, 
was  also  adopted,  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  con- 
sidered it  inexpedient  to  lay  any  documents  on  the  table, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  as  they 
were  calculated  to  revive  animosities.  He  also  advo- 
cated perfect  neutrality  by  the  government  in  religious 
affairs  in  India.  At  the  latest  dates  from  that  country, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  remained  at  Lucknow,  but  would 
shortly  move  on  Dundola,  and  then  into  Rohilcund. 
Kotah  had  been  captured  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
"  rebels."  In  other  engagements  they  are  said  to  have 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  how- 
ever still  strong  in  many  districts.  The  country  oppo- 
site Benares  was  much  disturbed.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces had  been  generally  disarmed.  The  British  had 
experienced  a  reverse  in  the  vicinity  of  Allahabud. 
Nena  Sahib  had  been  reinforced  by  Barally  Khan,  and 
proposed  again  to  assume  the  offensive. 

More  than  two  thousand  miles  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
bad  been  coiled  on  board  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon. 
The  paying-out  machinery  had  been  completed,  and  was 
considered  satisfactory.  The  condition  of  trade  at  Man- 
chester was  favourable,  all  descriptions  of  goods  having 
advanced  slightly.  The  Liverpool  quotations  for  bread- 
stuffs  were  as  follows : — Red  wheat,  Gs.  a  Gs.  2d.  per  70 
lbs.;  white  wheat,  Is.  a  7*.  Gd. ;  corn,  34s.  Gd.  per  480 
lbs.;  Ohio  (lour,  22s.  Gd.  a  24*.  Gd.;  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  2ls.  Gd.  a  22s.  Gd.  per  barrel. 

The  cotton  market  was  active,  with  an  advance  of 
on  all  qualities.    There  was  an  increased  demand  for 
money  in  the  London  market,  and  the  rates  of  paper 
ranged  from  2}  to  2<  per  cent.    Consols,  97$. 

In  France,  the  grain  crops  were  looking  favourable, 
ami  the  vines  promised  well.  Trade  in  Paris  had  slightly 
improved.  The  government  had  determined  on  the  re- 
moval of  all  prefects,  sub-prefects,  secretaries-general, 
ftc,  who  have  attained  certain  ages,  calculated  to  im- 
pair their  administrative  powers.  The  Paris  Monileur 
publishes  a  decree,  ordering  42,000  additional  soldiers 
into  active  service.  The  Plenipotentiaries  have  held  a 
confercuce  to  ratify  the  boundary  between  Ru.-ssia  and 
Turkey,  and  also  to  consider  the  claims  of  Professor 
Morse  in  Kiiropo  |..r  compensation  lor  his  telegraphic 
Invention. 

Russia  bos  decided  to  construct  three  lines  of  railway 
between  the  Hlark  and  Caspian  leas.  It  is  said  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Polish  exiles  were  availing  them- 
selves of  the  lV.ar'3  amnesty,  and  returning  to  their 
country.  An  imperial  ukase  imposed  a  duty  of  five 
copecks  per  rouble  on  nil  articles  of  European  export 
and  import,  except  sugar.  There  had  been  serious  risings 
among  the  serfs  in  some  places,  requiring  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  military  to  restore  order. 

CHILI,  dates  to  Third  mo.  1st  have  been  rereived.  An 
exciting  election  had  just  closed,  in  which  party  spirit 
ran  very  bigb.  As  far  ns  the  returns  had  been  received, 
the  government  party  appeared  to  be  in  the  majority. 


The  Archbishop  of  Santiago  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter, 
in  which  he  complains  of  the  existence  of  a  Protestant 
chapel  in  Valparaiso.  This  intolerant  act,  says  the 
Mer  curio,  has  been  treated  with  contempt  by  the  citizens 
of  Valparaiso. 

WEST  INDIES. — Kingston,  Jamaica,  dates  to  the  2d 
have  been  received.  The  emigration  question  occupied 
a  large  share  of  public  attention.  On  the  23d  ult.,  a 
meeting  of  influential  citizens  was  held  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  inducing  fugitives  and  free  negroes  from 
our  Southern  States  to  settle  in  Jamaica.  Measures  were 
adopted  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  and 
it  was  deemed  probable  that  a  delegate  would  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  enterprise.  Barbadoes 
dates  to  Fourth  mo.  19th,  say  that  the  health  of  the  Is- 
land is  good.  Symptoms  of  riot  prevail  extensively 
among  the  coloured  labouring  classes,  but  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  and  military  suppressed  any  open  manifes- 
tations of  disorder.    All  was  quiet  at  Antigua. 

MEXICO. — The  latest  advices  indicate  the  probable 
early  downfall  of  the  Zuloaga  government.  Zuloaga  was 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  money,  and  his  forces 
had  been  defeated  by  Gen.  Viduarri  in  a  hardly  contest- 
ed battle. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Revenue— Owing  to  the  di- 
minished importations,  the  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury fall  far  short  of  the  expenditures.  During  last  week 
the  receipts  were  only  $446,000,  which  was  about  one- 
third  the  amount  of  the  payments.  The  amount  in  all 
the  depositaries,  subject  to  draft,  was  $3,422,000. 

Congress. — The  proceedings  have  not  been  of  great  in- 
terest. There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone 
all  important  subjects  till  the  next  session.  All  mea- 
sures involving  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  will 
have  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Treasury.  The  two  Senators  from  Minnesota  have  been 
admitted  to  their  seats.  One  of  them,  Gen.  Shields, 
after  he  had  been  qualified,  took  sides  with  the  Repub- 
licans. The  credentials  of  the  two  members  elect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  new  State  were  pre- 
sented, but  opposition  was  made  to  their  reception. 
They  were  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
with  instructions  to  iuquire  and  report  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimants  to  be  admitted.  The  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  has  appointed  A.  P.  Hayne,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
that  State,  in  place  of  Josiah  L.  Evans,  deceased.  On 
the  17th,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, dismissing  Hackney,  the  door-keeper  of  the  House, 
for  official  misconduct. 

Kansas. — The  election  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  Leavenworth  Constitution  was  to  be  held  on  the 
18th  inst.  The  Free  State  party  are  said  to  be  divided 
in  regard  to  it,  and  the  pro-slavery  men  all  opposed  to 
its  adoption.  The  result  was  doubtful,  as  was  also  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  Lecompton  bill, 
with  the  conditions  annexed  by  Congress. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  404.  There  were  14 
deaths  from  violence,  and  290  of  the  whole  number  were 
natives  of  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  vagrancy  prevalent  in  this  great  city,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  quarter  ending 
Fifth  mo.  1st,  there  were  44,294  persons  accommodated 
with  lodgings  in  the  station-houses. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  180. 

The  Extent  of  Territory,  and  variety  of  climate  of  the 
United  States,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  last  week,  in 
certain  parts  of  Texas,  the  wheat  crop  was  ready  for 
reaping,  while  in  the  most  northern  States  it  was  just 
beginning  to  grow. 

The  Mississippi  River,  up  to  the  15th  inst.,  had  not 
fallen  any.  The  efforts  to  stop  the  crevasses  above  New 
Orleans  had  been  abandoned.  The  damage  done  to  pro- 
perty by  the  inundation  is  counted  by  millions.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  extent  of  worn  out 
land  will  be  renovated  and  fertilized  by  the  alluvium 
deposited  by  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

Utah. — An  express  agent  from  Camp  Scott,  with  ad- 
vices to  Fourth  mo.  10th,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  on  the  Kith  inst.  He  brings  the  important  in- 
telligence that  the  Mormons  bad  concluded  on  submis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  that  Governor  Cummiugs 
had  entered  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  invitation  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  without  the  protection  of  a  military  escort. 
T.  L.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  gone  with  pacific 
overtures  to  the  Mormons,  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  via 
California,  on  the  25th  of  Second  month.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Mormon  rulers  have  given  up  their  attitude  of 
hostility,  it  may  be  owing  to  Kane's  representations  and 
influence  with  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  Mormons,  it  is  said  that  large  numbers 
of  them  had  nlready  taken  their  departure  for  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  others  were  preparing  to  follow. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
piuwall,  brought  two  weeks'  later  new3  from  San  Fran- 


cisco and  $1,615,351  in  specie.— The  California  Legisla 
ture  was  still  in  session,  and  had  passed  several  import 
ant  laws.  One  of  these  prohibits  the  future  immigratio: 
of  free  negroes  to  the  State,  and  requires  those  now  ther 
to  register  their  names,  and  take  out  a  license  to  enabl 
them  to  remain.  Another  law,  which  goes  into  eflec 
on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  is  intended  to  secure  a  bette 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  forbids  th 
keeping  open  of  any  house  for  business  purposes  on  tha 
day,  except  hotels,  restaurants,  livery  stables  and  dru 
stores  ;  and  it  forbids  the  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchan 
dize,  save  fresh  meat,  fish  or  milk,  the  sale  of  whicl 
before  10  a.  m.,  is  permitted. — The  case  of  the  slavi 
Art'hy,who  had  been  broughtinto  the  State  by  his  owne; 
and  which  has  occasioned  much  litigation,  was  finall! 
terminated  on  the  14th  ult.,  by  the  U.  S.  Commissionei! 
rendering  a  decision  declaring  the  former  slave  free  froi 
his  master,  and  setting  him  at  liberty. — Forest  City,  i] 
Sierra  county,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fin 
Loss,  about  $180,000. — Rich  gold  diggings  have  been  dis 
covered  in  Carson  Valley;  a  few  Mormons  still  remainej 
there,  but  they  were  preparing  to  remove  to  Salt  Laki 
— The  Puget  Sound  Herald  of  Third  mo.  22d,  announc<| 
the  discovery  of  extensive  gold  deposits  on  Frazier  an 
Thompson  rivers,  in  British  America.  The  miners  weii 
getting  from  $8  to  $50  each  per  day,  and  their  reportej 
success  had  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  population  i| 
Vancouver's  Island  and  vicinity.  The  people  wereabail 
doning  their  homes  and  occupations,  and  flocking  to  tl«] 
gold  districts. — Lieut.  Ive's  exploring  expedition  uptrt 
the  Colorado  river  has  found  the  stream  navigable  up  1| 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin,  a  point  far  above  that  evl' 
reached  by  any  other  explorers. — News  from  Oregon  rl 
ports  the  small-pox  to  be  making  great  ravages  amoi! 
the  Flat-head  and  Nez  Perces  Indians,  hundreds  of  eacj' 
tribe  having  died  of  the  disease. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  at  its  anuual  meeting  tjf 
1857,  authorized  the  issue  of  publications  bearing  up<U| 
the  moral  evils  and  vices  of  slavery.  The  publisbiiUi 
committee  however  did  not  issue  any  such  tracts,  ail 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week,  in  New  York,  tljj 
question  came  up  whether  the  instructions  of  last  ye 


should  be  re-affirmed  or  rescinded.  After  an  earn 
and  able  discussion,  the  society  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  o 
rescinded  the  instructions. 


id 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Comniittii 
room,  Arch  street,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  month,  1858, 
3  o'clock,  p.m.  M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'y 


Died  very  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  Third  month 
Jabez  Jenkins  ;  a  member  of   the  Western  Distil 
Monthly  Meeting,  iu  his  66th  year.    He  frequently 
he  counted  as  one  of  his  greatest  blessings  a  dise 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  a  very  sudden  call,  asi 
was  thereby  led  to  be  always  on  the  watch. 

 ,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 

the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1858,  Mkriu 
Ballance,  son  of  Joseph  and  Zillah  Ballance,  in  the  2 1 
year  of  his  age.  By  his  phj'sician's  advice,  he  went* 
Florida,  in  the  latier  part  of  the  First  month,  and 
some  time  the  improvement  was  such  as  to  inspire  bo 
but  towards  the  last  of  Third  month,  his  strength  failil 
he  set  out  on  his  return,  feeling  anxious  to  spend  1 
last  days  with  his  friends.  He  reached  home  on  the  J 
of  Fourth  month,  in  a  very  enfeebled  state.  He  revil 
a  little  for  a  few  days,  and  conversed  cheerfully;  oil 
speaking  of  the  great  kindness  he  had  received  fil 
strangers  on  the  way  home,  and  how  remarkably  be 
been  enabled  to  get  along,  saying  he  thought  it  pnl 
dential.  In  alluding  to  his  illness,  he  said,  "  I  am  sal 
fied  now  that  I  have  got  home,  let  it  terminate  wtP 
way  it  may." 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  ult.,  at  tli 

place,  Rachel,  wife  of  Joseph  Smedley,  in  her  72dy| 
This  dear  Friend  bore  a  suffering  illness  of  some  modi 
with  much  patience  and  resignation;  both  memberiB 
Little  Britain  Particular,  and  Nottingham  and  L  f 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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lit  appears  from  holy  writ,  that  previous  to  our 
|n  actual  offences,  we  are  all  naturally  affected 
I  the  transgression  of  our  primogenitors.    "  By 
<e  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
E,  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
Ijned."  (Rom.  v.  12.)    This  is  not  to  be  under- 
l»od  of  the  death  of  the  body  only  ;  for  all  come 
■jo  the  world  in  the  image  of  the  earthly,  or,  void 
lithe  quickening  and  sensible  influence  of  divine 
I:.    But  this  disadvantage,  through  the  supreme 
lodness,  is  amply  provided  for,  and  there  appears 
necessity  to  conclude,  that  we  all  come  into  the 
rid  justly  obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance,  for  an 
snce  committed  by  our  primogenitors,  before  we 
e  into  the  world.    With  what  propriety  can  an 
nt,  incapable  of  committing  any  crime,  be  treat- 
as  an  offender?  The  Scripture  positively  assures 
God's  ways  are  equal  (Ezek.  xviii.) — that  the 
1  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,  and  not  the  son  for 
'M  fault  of  the  father — that  whatever  Adam's 
:  ■terity  lost  through  him,  that  and  more  they  gain 
jMJhrist;  (Rom.  v.  15  to  20)  and  undoubtedly, 
--■mercy  and  goodness,  and  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
;iation,  are  as  applicable  to  infants,  who  have 
•  personally  offended,  as  to  adults  who  have. 
-Iihe  immortal  reasonable  soul  of  man,  in  every 
■Ividual,  appears  to  be  the  immediate  production 
ms  Creator ;  for  the  prophet  Zechariah,  speaking 
mkhe  great  acts  of  God  in  creation,  asserts,  that 
-fp  formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him."  (Zech. 
ml.)  And  inEccles. xii.  7,  we  read  upon  the  death 
;  «ie  body,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
■      it."  The  soul  therefore,  receiving  its  existence 
ediately  from  the  perfection  of  unchangeable 
ty,  can  have  no  original  impurity  or  intempera- 
in  its  nature ;  but  being  immediately  and  in- 
tely  connected  with  a  sensitive  body,  and  of 
f,  unable  constantly  to  withstand  the  eagerness 
e  animal  passions  after  gratifications  of  a  carnal 
re,  is  liable  to  be  so  influenced  by  them,  as  to 
ake  with  tbem  in  their  sensual  indulgences.  In 
state  the  descendants  of  Adam  came  into  the 
d,  unendued  with  that  divine  life  which  Adam 
fisl  from.    Aud  who  can  say,  this  might  not  be 
Mhtted  in  mercy  to  all  the  future  generations  of 
m^kind?    1st.  That  each  succeeding  individual 
■i  it  be  prevented  from  incurring  the  gailt  of  re- 
pe  r.g  the  sin  of  our  prime  ancestors,  and  falling 


from  the  same  degree  of  innocence,  purity  and  di- 
vine enjoyment.  2d.  That,  by  feeling  the  infirmity 
of  our  own  nature,  and  the  want  of  divine  assist- 
ance, we  might  become  the  more  sensible  of  our 
danger  and  necessary  dependence  on  our  Creator, 
and  thence  be  continually  incited  to  seek  after  and 
cleave  to  him,  in  watchfulness,  circumspection  and 
prayer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  state  of  restoration. 
3d.  That  having  in  part  attained  such  a  state,  our 
prudence  might  be  useful  towards  our  preservation 
and  growth  therein;  since  we  should  certainly  be 
more  assiduously  concerned,  to  secure  to  ourselves 
a  good  condition  obtained  through  pains  and  diffi- 
culty, than  one  we  might  have  been  originally 
placed  in  without  any  care  or  trouble  to  ourselves. 

Whatever  were  the  peculiarities  attending  the 
fall  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  or  those  conse- 
quent upon  it,  this  is  certain,  that  their  progeny  do 
not  come  into  the  world  in  that  same  state  of 
brightness  themselves  were  constituted  in  after  their 
creation.  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  infants,  that  the  earliest  exer- 
tions observable  in  them,  evidently  arise  from  the 
powers  of  animal  desire,  and  animal  passion ;  how 
prone  these  are  to  increase  in  them,  and  to  pre- 
dominate as  they  grow  up,  and  the  solicitude  it  re- 
quires to  keep  children  out  of  unruliness  and  intem- 
perature,  as  they  advance  to  youth's  estate  ;  how 
much  too  potent  their  inordinate  propensities 
are  for  the  government  of  the  rational  faculty  ; 
what  pains  are  necessary  to  regulate,  and  often  but 
to  palliate  them,  by  a  virtuous  education,  and  im- 
proving converse ;  and  the  impossibility  they  should 
ever  be  radically  subdued  and  ruled,  without  the 
application  of  a  superior  principle. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  nature,  the  sensitive 
powers  take  the  lead  of  the  rational  in  the  first 
stage  of  life,  as  the  soul  brings  only  a  capacity, 
without  any  real  knowledge,  or  potency,  into  the 
world  with  it.  It  acquires  its  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, enlarging  also  in  capacity  to  receive  it  gra- 
dually. Every  one  knows,  it  is  not  capable  at  five 
or  ten  years  of  age,  to  comprehend  the  same  ideas 
in  the  same  extent,  as  in  riper  and  more  advanced 
years.  It  first  becomes  impressed  with  the  images 
of  external  things,  presented  through  the  corporeal 
organs,  and  afterwards  with  those  mental  ideas  in- 
culcated by  its  primary  instructors,  whether  true 
or  false.  Hence  the  bias  of  education  becomes 
strong,  either  to  right  or  wrong,  according  as  the 
instructions  received  are  agreeable  to  either  ;  and 
the  passions  being  enlisted  in  their  service,  occa- 
sionally exercise  their  warmth  in  favour  of  the 
prevalent  idea  or  impression,  however  wrong  it  may 
be;  unless  the  mind,  through  divine  illumination, 
discover  its  error,  and  submit  to  its  rectification. 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  knowledge,  the  soul 
is  joined  to  the  body,  by  the  power  of  its  Creator ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  saw  fit  it  should  be 
so.  "  For,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  the  creature  was 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  rea- 
son of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope ; 
because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  20,  2 1 .) 

The  rational  soul  is  here  intended  by  the  crea- 
ture, and  properly  denominates  the  man.  Herein 


the  true  distinction  lies,  betwixt  the  human  species 
and  creatures  of  inferior  kinds.  This  descends  not 
with  the  body  from  parents  to  children ;  the  soul 
being  an  indivisible  immaterial  substance,  cannot 
be  generated.  The  soul  of  the  child  never  was  in 
the  parent,  and  therefore  could  never  sin  in  him, 
nor  derive  guilt  from  his  transgression.  Neither 
can  guilt  accrue  to  it,  merely  from  its  being  joined 
to  a  body  descended  from  him,  because  that  junc- 
tion is  the  act  of  the  Creator. 

To  account  a  child  guilty,  or  obnoxious  to  pun- 
ishment, merely  for  an  offence  committed  by  its 
parents,  before  it  could  have  any  consciousness  of 
being,  is  inconsistent  both  with  justice  and  mercy; 
therefore  no  infant  can  be  born  with  guilt  upon  its 
head. 

Besides  our  natural  alienation  from,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  internal  life  of  God,  (Eph.  iv.  18,)  in 
our  fallen  state,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
who  have  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  right  understanding, 
and  of  distinguishing  the  inward  monitions  of  Truth 
in  their  conscience,  have  also  increased  aud 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  corruption  upon  them- 
selves, in  different  degrees,  by  a  repeated,  and  too 
frequently  an  habitual,  indulgence  of  the  carnal 
part,  against  the  sense  of  duty  received ;  and  are 
more  deeply  entered  into  the  dark  region  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  through  their  own  trespasses  and 
sins.  (Eph.  ii.  1.)  Thus,  "all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  (Rom.  iii.  23.) 

Whatever  we  may  have  derived  from  our  pa- 
rents, we  certainly  accumulate  to  ourselves  addi- 
tional corruption.  "  All  flesh  hath  corrupted  his 
way  upon  the  earth."  (Gen.  vi.  12.)  Every  adult 
person,  in  his  common  natural  state,  must,  upon 
serious  introversion,  find  in  himself  a  proneness  to 
the  gratification  of  self,  and  the  sensual  part ;  an 
eager  inclination  at  times  to  forbidden  pleasure, 
an  aversion  to  piety  and  holy  walking,  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Men  generally  confess  they  have 
erred  and  strayed,  like  lost  sheep,  from  the  salu- 
tary paths  of  virtue  and  duty ;  aud  that,  such  is 
their  frailty,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  fall  iu 
with  temptation ;  but  hard,  if  not  impossible,  effec- 
tually to  resist  it.  Nay,  even  the  high  rewards 
promised  to  virtue  and  a  good  life,  and  the  sore 
punishments  annexed  to  vice  and  folly,  are  al- 
together insufficient  to  retain  them  in  the  practice 
of  the  former,  or  to  enable  them  to  conquer  the 
force  of  their  inclination  to  the  latter.  This  demon- 
strates the  corruption  of  their  nature ;  and  as  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;" 
(Mat.  xii.  34)  so  from  what  lodges  or  presides 
within,  the  exterior  practice  arises.  The  corrup- 
tion in  the  heart  corrupts  the  actions,  manners  and 
language.  Hence  all  the  irregularities  in  conduct, 
all  the  profane  and  untrue  speeches,  all  the  com- 
mon complimental  falsehoods,  to  gratify  the  pride 
and  folly  of  vain  minds. 

As  the  origin  of  evil  in  man  came  by  transfer- 
ring his  attention  and  desire  from  his  Creator  to 
the  creature,  dividing  his  will  from  the  will  of  God, 
and  his  spirit  from  the  Spirit  of  Cod ;  so  the  con- 
tinuation of  evil  in  man  is  by  the  continuance  of 
this  separation,  and  must  abide  so  long  as  that  re- 
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mains.  In  this  situation,  commonly  called  the  state 
of  nature,  we  are  both  unfit  for,  and  unable  to  en- 
ter the  heavenly  kingdom,  which  admits  of  nothing 
sinful  or  unclean.  (Eph.  v.  5.)  It  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely requisite  that  man  should  be  made  holy, 
in  order  to  be  happy.  Holiness  cannot  unite  with 
unholiness ;  nor  can  ability  arise  from  infirmity. 
If  pollution  can  cleanse  itself,  if  evil  can  produce 
good,  if  death  can  bring  forth  life ;  man  thus  cor- 
rupted, debilitated,  and  deadened,  may  disengage, 
relbrm,  quicken,  and  restore  himself.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man,  as  such,  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death.  Yet,  as  impurity 
is  the  bar,  it  must  be  removed.  As  sin  separates 
man  from  his  Maker,  (Isa.  lix.  2,)  man  must  be 
separated  from  sin,  or  he  cannot  be  reconciled  and 
united  to  him.  Without  restoration  to  a  state  of 
holiness,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  felicity  pertaining  to 
that  state  ;  for,  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."  (Heb.  xii.  14.) 

How  then  shall  corrupt  man  become  holy?  how 
shall  he,  in  a  state  of  utter  incapacity,  enter  into 
and  maintain  a  warfare  against  his  many  and 
mighty  adversaries,  which  beset  him  within  and 
without?  what  ability  has  he  to  fight  his  enemy 
who  is  already  enchained  by  him  ?  a  power  too 
strong  for  man  has  got  possession ;  it  must  be  a 
superior  power  to  dispossess  him,  to  rescue  and 
restore  man  ;  and  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
None  but  his  omnipotent  Creator  was  able  to  un- 
bind and  extricate  him.  But  his  will  Adam  had 
separated  from,  his  law  he  had  transgressed,  his 
command  he  had  disobeyed,  and  against  him  alone 
he  had  committed  this  high  offence.  Yet,  behold 
the  astonishing  compassion  and  kindness  of  infinite 
Goodness  !  an  all-sufficient  means  was  straightway 
provided,  for  the  redemption  both  of  the  actual 
offenders  and  all  their  progeny.  The  eternal  Word, 
the  Son,  the  Lamb  of  God  Almighty,  gave  instant 
demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  divine  love  and 
mercy,  in  then  concurring  with  the  Father,  to  yield 
himself  up  in  due  time  to  take  the  nature  of  man 
upon  him,  (Heb.  ii.  16,)  and,  by  resigning  it  to  suf- 
fering an<l  death,  to  make  it  a  propitiation  for  the 
whole  species;  and  also,  in  immediately,  and  all 
along,  affording  a  manifestation  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal,  (1  Cor.  xii.  6,)  in  order 
to  their  present  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin, 
and  their  everlasting  salvation  from  the  certain 
effect  of  abiding  therein  to  the  last,  namely,  the 
second  death. 

That  man  should,  of  himself,  empower  himself 
to  live  in  the  constant  practice  of  crossing  his  na- 
tural inclinations  and  propensities,  is  a  wild  pre- ! 
sumption ;  but  that  a  spirit  infinitely  good,  and 
more  powerful  than  all  his  enemies,  should  so  in- 
fluence, incline,  and  enable  him,  is  highly  reasona- ' 
ble  to  believe,  because  absolutely  necessary.    By ' 
the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  man  may,  like  the  Apostle, 
be  assisted  to  keep  his  body  under,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection,  (1  Cor.  ix.  27,)  before  the  strength 
of  its  passions  and  affections  lessens  by  decay  of 
nature  ;  which  the  rational  faculty  can  never  effec- 
tually accomplish,  even  under  that  decay,  without 
superior  assistance. 

Neither  tin-  possibility,  dot  probability,  of  man's 
purification  and  sanetification  by  the  holy  spirit,  can 
reasonably  be  doubted;  for,  first,  as  physical  evil, 
or  bodily  pain,  has  no  substantial  existence  of  its 
own,  but  is  purely  incidental  to  corporeal  nature ; 
so  moral  evil  is  to  the  soul,  a,di-ordcr  which  it  has 
improperly  lapsed  into.  It  is  no  part  of  God's 
creation,  nor  has  any  real  existence  by  itself;  but 
is  the  fallen,  defective,  distempered  condition  of 
beings,  once  created  without  intemperature  or  de- 
fect Evil,  therefore,  though  it  be  in  man,  is  no 
eonstitucut  part  of  man,  but  an  imperfection  ad- 


ventitious to  his  nature,  which  by  an  all-powerful 
principle,  he  may  be  recovered  from,  and  his  na- 
ture restored  to  a  state  of  fitness  for  union  with  his 
Maker.  Secondly,  uncreated  Omipotence  is  cer- 
tainly more  able  to  cleanse,  than  the  creaturely, 
corrupt,  and  fallen  powers  of  darkness  are  to  defile; 
and  infinite  Goodness  must  be  as  willing  and  ready 
to  effect  the  first,  as  limited  envy  the  last. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  an  article  on  the  "  Difficulties  of  Railway  Engineering,"  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

Chat  Moss  (England)  and  its  Railway. 

The  first,  and,  even  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works,  was  the  making  the  road 
over  Chat  Moss — an  enterprise  which  the  engineers 
of  the  old  school  treated  with  derision,  and  de- 
clared to  be  impossible.  George  Stephenson  him- 
self published  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  executed  this  or  any  other  of  his  celebrated 
works  ;  but  we  are  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
John  Dixon,  civil  engineer,  who  superintended  the 
formation  of  that  part  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line  which  crossed  Chat  Moss,  to  furnish  a 
more  complete  history  of  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment than  has  yet  been  published. 

Chat  Moss  is  an  immense  peat  bog  of  about 
twelve  square  miles  in  extent.  In  most  places  it 
is  so  soft  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  man 
or  a  horse ;  and  if  an  iron  rod  be  placed  perpen- 
dicularly on  its  surface,  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight 
to  a  depth  of  some  thirty  feet.  Unlike  the  swamps 
of  Cambridge  or  Lincolnshire,  which  consist  prin 
cipally  of  soft  mud  or  silt,  Chat  Moss  is  a  mass  of 
spongy  vegetable  pulp,  the  growth  and  decay  of 
ages.  The  sphagni,  or  bog  mosses,  cover  the  en- 
tire area.  One  year's  growth  rises  over  another — 
the  older  growths  not  entirely  decaying,  but  re- 
maining partially  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  peat.  Hence  the  remarkable 
fact,  although  a  semi-fluid  mass,  the  surface  of 
Chat  Moss  rises  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Like  a  turtle's  back,  it  declines  from 
the  summit  in  every  direction,  having  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  gradual  slope  to  the  solid  land  around. 

From  the  remains  of  trees,  chiefly  alder  and 
birch,  which  have  been  dug  out,  and  which  must 
have  previously  flourished  upon  the  soil  below,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sand  and  clay  base  on  which  the 
bog  rests,  is  saucer-shaped,  and  by  this  meaDS  re- 
tains the  entire  mass  in  its  position.  In  rainy 
weather  it  sensibly  swells  with  the  water,  and 
rises  in  those  parts  where  the  moss  is  the  deepest — 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  sub- 
merged mass,  which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  causing  the  retention  of  the  moisture, 
whilst  the  growing  plants  effectually  check  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface.  This  peculiar  character 
of  the  moss  has  presented  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  any  system  of  wholesale  drainage — such  as  by 
sinking  shafts  in  its  substance,  and  pumping  up  the 
water  by  steam  power.  A  shall  of  thirty  feet  deep, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  calculated,  would  only  be  effectual 
for  draining  a  circle  of  one  hundred  yards — the 
water  running  down  an  incline  of  about  five  to  one. 
It  was  found  that  a  ditch  three  feet  in  depth  only 
served  to  drain  five  yards  on  either  side,  and  two 
ditches  of  this  depth,  ten  feet  apart,  left  a  portion 
of  the  moss  between  them  scarcely  affected  by  the 
outlet. 

It  was  doubtless  a  bold  thing  for  George  Ste- 
phenson  to  entertain  the  idea  of  carrying  a  railway 
over  such  a  dismal  swamp.  One  experienced  civil 
engineer  declared,  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, that  no  road  could  possibly  be  formed  across 
the  moss  on  which  a  carriage  could  stand,  "short 
of  the  bottom,"  except  by  taking  out  all  the  soft 


stuff,  and  filling  in  the  cavity  with  solid  soil ;  ai 
a  Manchester  builder,  who  was  examined,  cou 
not  imagine  the  feat  possible,  unless  by  archil 
over  the  moss,  in  the  manner  of  a  viaduct,  fro 
one  side  to  the  other.  It  was  the  old  story 
"  nothing  like  leather."  When  the  survey  of  |l 
line  was  made,  only  the  edges  of  the  moss  cou 
be  entered  upon,  and  that  with  difficulty.  0 
gentleman,  of  considerable  weight  and  rotundil 
when  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  stand  for  his  the 
dolite,  found  himse  f  suddenly  sinking.  He  ii 
mediately  threw  himself  down,  and  rolled  over  a: 
over  until  he  reached  the  firm  ground,  in  a  sor 
mess.  Other  attempts  which  were  subsequent 
made  to  enter  upon  the  moss  for  the  same  purpo 
were  abandoned  for  the  same  reason — the  want 
a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite. 

The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  i 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  no  sooi 
obtained,  than  Mr.  Stephenson  began  to  do  ij| 
"impossible"  thing.    The  three  resident  eDgine I) 
selected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  to  superintend  the  c V 
struction  of  the  line  were  Mr.  Locke,  (now  M.  I| 
Mr.  Allcard,  and  Mr.  Dixon.    The  last  was  iS 
pointed  to  that  portion  which  included  the  pk 
posed  road  across  the  moss,  and  the  other  tj» 
were  by  no  means  desirous  of  exchanging  p<» ; 
with  him.    On  Mr.  Dixon's  arrival,  Mr.  Lo<  e  | 
proceeded  to  show  him  over  the  length  he  waste . 
take  charge  of,  and  to  install  him  in  office.    "] je 
line  had  already  been  staked  out,  and  the  le^p  | 
taken  in  detail,  by  the  aid  of  planks  laid  upon  e 
bog.    The  drains  along  each  side  of  the  propoH 
road  had  also  been  commenced  ;  but  the  soft  pu  f 
stuff  had  up  to  this  time  flowed  into  the  dn 
and  filled  them  up,  as  fast  as  they  were  cut.  ] 
ceeding  across  the  moss,  on  the  first  day's  ins 
tion,  the  new  resident  slipped  off  the  plank 
which  he  walked,  and  sank  to  his  knees.  Sti 
gling  sent  him  deeper,  and  there  was  a  probab 
of  his  disappearing  altogether,  when  some  w< 
men,  upon  planks,  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  position.  His 
ther  residents  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  by 
assurance  that  he  might  in  future  avoid  siu 
perils,  by  walking  with  boards  fastened  to  the  ■ 
of  his  feet,  which  distributed  the  weight  ovr 
greater  surface — a  contrivance  adopted  by  tb 
selves  when  taking  the  levels,  and  by  the  work 
when  engaged  in  making  drains  in  the  softest] 
of  the  moss.    But  the  puzzling  problem  rcmaij 
how  a  road  was  to  be  constructed  for  a  heav; 
comotive,  with  a  train  of  passengers  or  goods,  l 
a  bog  which  was  incapable  of  supporting  the  \v« 
of  a  solitary  individual. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  idea  was,  that  such  a 
might  be  made  to  float  upon  the  bog,  simpll 
means  of  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing 
face.  As  a  ship  is  capable  of  sustaining  hi 
loads,  floated  in  water,  so,  in  his  opinion,  mij 
light  road  be  floated  upon  a  bog  which  wl 
considerably  greater  consistency  than  water.  .1 
before  the  railway  was  thought  of,  Mr.  Bosc(B 
Liverpool,  had  adopted  the  expedient  of  tittinlb 
plough-horses  with  flat  wooden  soles,  to  ei 
them  to  walk  upon  the  moss-land  which  htl 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  foot  of  an  ordB 
farm-horse  presents  a  base  of  about  five  if* 
diameter  ;  but  if  this  be  enlarged  to  seven  ill 
the  slight  extension  of  the  base,  since  the  ci 
are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  diainler 
will  furni.-h  a  footing  of  nearly  double  the  rea 
and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  foot  ■ 
every  unit  of  ground  upon  which  the  horse  slud 
will  be  reduced  one-half.  In  fact,  this  contruD' 
has  an  effect  tantamount  to  setting  the  horsepo 
eight  feet  instead  of  four. 
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7    Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  locomotive,  and 
leven  such  a  ponderous  machine  may  be  made  to 
istand  upon  a  bog  by  means  of  a  similar  extension 
lof  the  bearing  surface.    Suppose  the  engine  to  be 
Itwenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  thus  covering 
7a  surface  of  a  hundred  square  feet.    Then,  by 
extending  the  bearing  by  means  of  cross-sleepers, 
Supported  upon  a  matting  of  heath  and  branches 
'W  trees  strewed  with  a  few  inches  of  gravel,  the 
pressure  of  an  engine  of  twenty  tons  will  be  di- 
minished to  about  three  pounds  per  inch  over  the 
hole  surface  on  which  it  stands.    Such  was  George 
tephenson's  idea  in  contriving  his  floating  road. 
The  first  thing  done  was,  to  form  a  footpath  of 
ncr  or  heather  along  the  proposed  road,  on  which 
man  mio-ht  walk  across  without  risk  of  sinking, 
ft  single  line  of  temporary  railway  was  then  laid 
Town.    Along  this  way  ran  the  wagons  in  which 
%ere  conveyed  the  materials  requisite  to  form  the 
permanent  road.    The  wagons  carried  about  a  ton 
s!ach ;  they  were  propelled  by  boys  running  behind 
l;pem  on  one  of  the  narrow  bars  of  iron  which 
'instituted  the  rail;  and  they  became  so  expert 
■'fiat  they  would  run  the  four  miles  across  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  without  miss- 
A<r  a  step.    Had  they  slipped  off  the  diminutive 
I jiuseway,  they  would  have  sunk  in  many  places 
ip  to  their  middle.    The  slight  extension  of  the 
Sparing  surface  through  the  cross-sleepers  to  which 
-jie  rails  were  fastened  at  intervals  of  three  feet, 
-  habied  the  bog  to  uphold  this  temporary  line,  and 
1  Tie  circumstance  was  a  source  of  increased  con- 
r^ieuce  to  the  engineer  in  the  formation  of  the 
■  ermanent  road. 

'■[[  The  digging  of  drains  had  for  some  time  been 
!^oceeding  along  each  side  of  the  intended  rail- 
^5ay;  but  they  filled  up  almost  as  soon  as  made, 
ie  sides  flowing  in  and  the  bottom  rising  up  ;  and 
^:[wa3  only  in  some  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  bog 
"Hat  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  could  be  reached. 
1  tie  surface  between  the  drains  was  merely  spread 
1  ith  branches  of  trees  and  hedge  cuttings,  except 
at  in  the  softest  places  rude  gates,  or  hurdles, 
J  'me  eight  or  nine  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  in- 
:irwoven  with  heather,  were  laid  in  double  thick- 
sses,  their  ends  overlapping  each  other.  Upon 
'is  floating  bed  was  placed  a  thin  layer  of  gravel, 
]M  which  the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails,  were  laid 
the  usual  manner.    Such  was  the  mode  in  which 
road  was  formed  upon  the  moss. 
•  'It  was  found,  however,  after  the  permanent  road 
rf.d  been  thus  laid,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
fikin^  at  some  parts  where  the  bog  was  the  softest,  j 
i;- **5  ordinary  cases  where  a  bank  subsides,  the  sleep-  j 
«  are  packed  up  with  ballast  or  gravel ;  but  in  j 
1*3  case,  the  ballast  was  dug  away  in  order  to  j 
itflhten  the  road,  and  the  sleepers  were  packed  in- 1 
rJSldkd  with  cakes  of  dry  turf  or  bundles  of  heath. 

these  expedients  the  subsided  parts  were  again 
tiftited  up  to  the  level.    But  the  most  formidable 
i  r<fficulties  were  encountered  at  the  centre  and  to- 
il. #rds  the  edge  of  the  moss.    The  moss,  as  has 
' [  idy  been  observed,  was  highest  in  the  centre, 
iml  there  presented  a  sort  of  hunchback,  with  a 
to  fling  and  falling  gradient.    At  that  point  it  was 
I)  wild  necessary  to  cut  deeper  drains  in  order  to 
iffjisolidate  the  moss  between  them  on  which  the! 
jftfcjid  was  to  be  formed.    But  it  turned  out  here,  asj 
tfjother  parts  of  the  moss,  that  the  deeper  the  cut-  j 
tti-ilg.  the  more  rapid  was  the  flow  of  fluid-bog  into 
t:J*j-  drain,  the  bottom  rising  up  almost  as  fast  as  it 
iiinjs  removed.    To  meet  this  emergency,  a  number : 
(fCB  empty  tar-barrels  were  brought  from  Liverpool, 
jj^U  as  soon  as  a  few  yards  of  drain  were  dug,  the 
;!';«Tels  were  laid  down  end  to  end,  firmly  fixed  to 
t:3*Mh  other  by  strong  slabs  laid  over  the  joints,  and 
t  led.    They  were  afterwards  covered  over  with 


clay,  and  were  simply  an  underground  sewer, 
formed  of  wood  instead  of  bricks.  The  expedient 
succeeded,  and  the  road  across  the  centre  of  the 
moss  was  rendered  firm  and  sure. 

The  embankment  upon  the  edge  of  the  bog  at 
the  Manchester  end  proved  less  complying.  Moss, 
as  dry  as  it  could  be  cut,  was  brought  up  in  small 
wagons;  but  the  bank  had  not  been  raised  to  three 
or  tour  feet  in  height  before  the  material,  light  as 
it  was,  broke  through  the  heathery  surface  of  the 
bog,  and  sunk.  More  moss  was  emptied  in,  with 
no  better  result ;  and  for  many  weeks  the  process 
was  continued,  without  any  visible  embankment 
having  been  made.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  resi- 
dent engineer,  when  he  drew  the  wages  for  the 
workmen  employed  under  him,  to  colour  up,  on  a 
section  suspended  against  the  wall  of  the  director's 
room,  the  amount  of  excavations,  embankments, 
&c,  which  had  been  executed.  But  on  many  of 
these  occasions  Mr.  Dixon  had  no  progress  what- 
ever to  show.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  visible  work 
done  was  less  than  it  had  appeared  a  fortnight  or 
a  month  before ! 

The  directors  became  seriously  alarmed  ;  the 
resident  engineer  was  called  upon  to  supply  them 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  both  of  filling  up  the 
moss  with  solid  stuff  from  the  bottom,  and  of  piling 
the  roadway.  The  latter  plan  was  in  effect  to  con- 
struct a  four-mile  viaduct  of  timber  across  the 
moss,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  ex- 
pense appalled  the  directors ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  work  was  to  be  proceeded 
with  or  abandoned.  The  Worseley  and  Trafford 
men,  who  lived  near  the  moss,  and  plumed  them- 
selves upon  their  practical  knowledge  of  moss  work, 
declared  the  completion  of  the  road  to  be  utterly 
impracticable.  "  If  you  knew  as  much  about  Chat 
Moss  as  we  do,"  they  said,  "  you  would  never  have 
entered  on  so  rash  an  undertaking;  and  depend 
upon  it,  all  you  have  done  and  are  doing  will  prove 
abortive.  You  must  give  up  altogether  the  idea 
of  a  floating  railway,  and  either  fill  the  moss  up 
with  hard  material  from  the  bottom,  or  else  deviate 
the  line  so  as  to  avoid  it  altogether."  Such  were 
the  conclusions  of  science  and  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  alarms  and  prophecies 
of  failure,  Mr.  Stephenson  never  lost  heart,  but 
held  to  his  purpose.  His  motto  was,  "  Persevere  !" 
"You  must  go  on  filling,"  he  said;  "there  is  no 
other  help  for  it.  The  stuff  emptied  in  is  doing  its 
work  out  of  sight,  and  if  you  will  but  have  pa- 
tience, it  will  soon  begin  to  show."  And  so  the 
filling  went  on;  the  moss  was  skinned  for  many 
thousand  yards  round  for  the  purpose,  until  at 
length,  as  the  stuff  rested  upon  the  bottom,  the 
embankment  gradually  stood  above  the  surface. 
In  the  course  of  its  formation,  the  pressure  of  the 
moss  tipped  out  of  the  wagons  caused  a  copious 
stream  of  bog  water  to  flow  from  the  end  of  the 
embankment,  in  colour  resembling  Barclay's  dou- 
ble stout ;  and  when  completed,  the  bank  looked 
like  a  long  ridge  of  lightly  pressed  tobacco-leaf. 
The  compression  of  the  moss  was  such,  that  670,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  raw  moss  was  reduced  to  277,- 
000  cubic  yards  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  embankment  was  found  in  no  way  liable  to 
slips,  like  Loudon  or  Oxford  clay,  and  now  forms 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  road. 

The  road  across  Chat  Moss  was  finished  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1630,  when  the  first  experimental 
train  of  passengers  passed  over  it,  drawn  by  the 
"Rocket;"  and  instead  of  being  the  most  expen- 
sive part  of  the  line,  it  proved  nearly  the  cheapest, 
its  cost  being  only  about  ,£7,000  Pcr  m^,.  which  is 
considerably  under  the  average.  It  also  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  the  railway. 
Bein"  a  floating  road,  it  was  easy  to  run  upon. 


There  is  a  springiness  iu  it,  such  as  is  felt  when 
passing  over  a  suspended  bridge ;  and  those  who 
looked  along  the  moss  as  a  train  went  over  it,  said 
they  could  observe  a  bend,  like  that  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  a  skater  upon  ice. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Relations  of  Parents  to  our  Schools. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians that  the  School  Committee,  when  they  visit 
and  examine  a  school,  do  really  visit  and  examine 
the  families  represented  there.  They  become  ac- 
quainted, to  a  very  great  extent,  with  the  habits, 
sentiments,  system  of  instruction,  government,  and 
domestic  lifd  of  those  families.  Fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  school  may  compel  us  to  report  this 
information — to  notice  the  errors  and  delinquencies 
of  parents  and  guardians. 

The  troubles  that  constantly  bubble  up  in  some 
schools,  are  traced  to  the  family  as  streams  to  their 
sources.  To  cure  the  evil  through  remedies  ap- 
plied in  the  school-room  is  impossible.  A  foun- 
tain is  not  purified  by  cleansing  its  streams.  Chil- 
dren must  be  accustomed  to  a  rigid  discipline  at 
home. 

The  parents'  authority,  by  law  of  nature,  is  ab- 
solute. Implicit  submission  to  it  should  be  de- 
manded. If  once  you  allow  that  authority  to  be 
successfully  resisted,  the  consequences  will  be  evil. 
"  Goodness  and  severity"  are  the  principles  that 
must  be  adopted  by  parents,  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  their  offspring  and  domestic  peace. 

Very  few  children,  if  any,  can  be  trusted. 
What  the  Germans  call  untamed  self-hood  is  a 
two-fold  element,  manifesting  itself  in  hatred,  when 
the  selfish  desires  of  children  are  hindered  ;  and 
in  lying,  especially  in  their  self-justifications  before 
parents  and  teachers. 

"Evil  ventures  not  to  be  itself" — hence  dupli- 
city in  speech  and  action. 

Too  much  confidence  is  often  reposed  in  chil- 
dren. Bridles  must  be  put  into  their  mouths. 
Even  then  they  will  drive,  if  they  are  not  driven. 
The  blindness  of  parents  to  the  faults  of  their  own 
children  is  proverbial.  Impatience  with  those  of 
others  is  equally  proverbial.  Lenity  of  supposi- 
tion is  the  sin  of  parents,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
young. 

Let  parents  accustom  their  children  to  obedience; 
to  accountability ;  to  the  idea  of  certain  and  just 
retribution  at  home,  and  the  teacher  will  have  no 
trouble.  Instruments  of  punishment  will  then  be 
as  seldom  used  in  the  school-room,  as  they  are 
now  in  the  family.  Let  the  thing  be  reversed. 
Let  parents  undertake  the  discipline  of  their  chil- 
dren.   Teachers  do  not  covet  the  privilege. 

The  frequent  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the  pa- 
rent, and  his  readiness  to  forgive  without  a  good 
reason,  as  the  child  well  knows,  weaken  in  that 
child's  mind  all  sense  of  responsibility,  and  all  re- 
verence for  justice. 

It  grows  up  under  a  fatal  imposture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  law,  subordination,  pe- 
nalty, &c.  It  comes  to  believe  that  teachers,  rulers 
and  all  in  authority  over  them,  and  even  the  Al- 
mighty, will  be  as  weak,  and  partial,  and  lenient, 
and  as  easily  duped  or  evaded  as  parents. 

In  almost  every  example  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, the  parents  have  been  recreant  to  their  trust. 
If  parents  have  no  time  to  be  faithful  to  their 
children,  they  have  no  right  to  be  parents.  And 
they  publish  their  own  deep  condemnation,  when 
they  send  their  offspring  to  school  with  outbreak- 
ing habits  of  indolence,  insolence,  and  insubordi- 
nation. Remember,  as  looks  and  features  indicate 
family  origin,  so  speech  and  deportment  betray 
parental  habits,  opinions  and  example.    On  the 
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play-ground,  and  in  the  school-room,  children  re 
produce  (perhaps  re-duplicate)  the  ways  of  think 
iDc,  and  of  acting,  common  at  home. 

°lt  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  school  instruc 
tion  to  form  character,  or  to  furnish  principles  of 
action  and  motives.  The  parent,  not  the  teacher — 
the  parent  is  the  potter,  having  power  over  the 
lump.  And  the  sound  of  his  wheels  must  be  heard 
in  the  house,  or  the  clay  will  be  marred.  Yet 
still,  a  teacher  of  refined  manners  and  broad  cul- 
ture, can  finish  and  colour  what  has  been  moulded, 
when  the  home  influences  are  congenial,  true  and 
good.  Otherwise  his  task,  like  that  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  will  be  to  fill  everlasting  sieves. 

To  sum  up  all.  If  you  want  to  enfeeble  the 
authority  of  a  teacher,  and  render  the  most  ear- 
nest and  judicious  efforts  fruitless  ;  if  you  want  to 
break  up  all  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  studious- 
ness,  energy,  obedience  and  reverence  in  your  chil- 
dren, and  foreclose  all  prospect  of  their  future 
honour  and  usefulness,  you  can  easily  do  so  by 
sustaining  their  ex-parte  complaints;  by  condemn- 
ing the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  by  dis- 
paraging the  labours  of  the  teachers,  and  by  ne- 
glecting home  education  and  control. — Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Winchester  ScJwols. 

How  to  Avoid  Fires. 

The  attention  of  housekeepers,  tradesmen,  man- 
ufacturers, and  others,  is  requested  to  the  following 
suggestions  to  avoid  fires : — 

Keep  matches  in  metal  boxes,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. 

Wax  matches  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  rats  or  mice. 

Be  careful  in  making  fires  with  shavings  and 
other  light  kindling. 

Do  not  deposit  coal  or  wood  ashes  in  a  wooden 
vessel,  and  be  sure  burning  cinders  are  extinguish- 
ed before  they  are  deposited. 

Never  put  firewood  on  a  stove  to  dry. 

Never  place  ashes  or  a  light  under  a  staircase. 

Fill  fluid  or  camphine  lamps  only  by  day-light, 
and  never  near  a  fire  or  light. 

Do  not  leave  a  lamp  or  candle  burning  upon  the 
steps  of  a  stairway. 

Never  leave  a  candle  burning  on  a  bureau  or 
chest. 

Always  be  cautious  in  extinguishing  matches 
and  other  lighters  before  throwing  them  away. 

Never  throw  a  cigar  stump  upon  the  floor,  nor 
into  a  spit-box  containing  saw-dust  or  trash,  with 
out  being  certain  that  it  retains  no  fire. 

After  blowing  out  a  candle,  never  put  it  away 
on  a  .-helf,  or  anywhere  else  until  sure  that  th 
snuff  has  gone  entirely  out. 

A  lighted  candle  ought  never  to  be  stuck  up 
...  ■  .  •  .  train"  wall,  or  plan  '1  upon  any  portiou  of 
the  wood  work  in  a  stable,  manufactory,  shop,  or 
other  place. 

Never  enter  a  barn  or  stable  at  night  with  an 
uncovered  light. 

Ostlers  should  never  smoke  pipes  about  stables. 

Never  take  an  open  light  to  examine  gas  metres 

Do  not  put  gas,  or  other  lights,  near  curtains. 

Never  take  a  light  into  a  closet. 

Do  not  read  in  bed  by  candle  or  lamp  light. 

Place  glass  shades  over  gas-lights  in  show  win 
dows,  and  do  not  crowd  goods  too  close  to  them. 

No  smoking  should  ever  be  permitted  in  ware 
houses,  especially  where  goods  arc  packed  or  cot 
ton  stored. 

The  principal  register  of  a  furnace  should  always 
be  fastened  open. 

Stove-pipes  should  be  at  least  four  inches  from 
woodwork,  and  well  guarded  by  tin. 

Rags  ought  never  to  be  stuffed  in  stove-pipe  holes 


Openings  in  chimney  flues  for  stove-pipes,  which 
are  not  used,  ought  always  to  be  securely  protected 
by  metallic  coverings. 

Never  close  up  a  place  of  business  in  the  evening 
without  looking  well  to  the  extinguishment  of  lights, 
and  the  proper  security  of  fires. 

When  retiring  to  bed  at  night,  always  see  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  your  fires,  and  be  sure  that 
your  lights  are  safe. 

The  above  suggestions,  if  carefully  followed, 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  numerous  fires, 
and  thereby  saving  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property,  as  well  as  preserving  many  valuable  lives. 

The  slip  containing  these  suggestions,  if  cut  out, 
could  be  pasted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  con- 
stant guide  and  monitor  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
fires  and  lights. 


THE 
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The  ivy  in  a  dungeon  grew, 
Unfed  by  rain,  uncheered  by  dew  ; 
Its  pallid  leaflets  only  drank 
Cave-moistures  foul,  and  odours  dank. 

But  through  the  dungeon  grating  high, 
There  fell  a  sunbeam  from  the  sky  ;  . 
It  slept  upon  the  grateful  floor 
In  silent  gladness  evermore. 

The  ivy  felt  a  tremour  shoot 
Through  all  its  fibres  to  the  root ; 
It  felt  the  light,  it  saw  the  ray, 
It  strove  to  blossom  into  day. 

It  grew,  it  crept,  it  pushed,  it  clomb — 
Long  had  the  darkness  been  its  home  ; 
But  well  it  knew,  tho'  veiled  in  night, 
The  goodness  and  the  joy  of  light. 

Its  clinging  roots  grew  deep  and  strong, 
Its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long, 
And  in  the  currents  of  the  air 
Its  tender  branches  flourished  fair. 

It  reached  the  beam,  it  thrilled,  it  curled, 
It  blessed  the  warmth  that  cheers  the  world 
It  rose  toward  the  dungeon  bars; 
It  looked  upon  the  sun  and  stars. 

It  felt  the  life  of  bursting  spring, 
It  heard  the  happy  skylarks  sing; 
It  caught  the  breath  of  morns  and  eves, 
And  wooed  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 

By  rains  and  dews  and  sunshines  fed, 
Over  the  outer  walls  it  spread  ; 
And  in  the  day-beam  waving  free, 
It  grew  iuto  a  steadfast  tree. 

Upon  that  solitary  place, 
Its  verdure  threw  adorning  grace; 
The  mating  birds  became  its  guests, 
And  sang  its  praises  from  their  nest3. 

■\Vouldst  know  the  moral  of  the  rhyme? 
Behold  the  heavenly  light !  and  climb  ; 
To  every  dungeon  conies  a  ray 
Of  God's  interminable  day. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 
The  rights  of  woman — what  are  they? 
The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray  ; 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  ,-leep ; 
The  right  o'er  others'  woes  to  weep ; 
The  right  to  succour  in  reverse ; 
The  right  to  bless  while  others  curse  ; 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn  ; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  ; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth  ; 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  Bifeh  worth  ; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  Uod 
Along  tho  path  lirr  Saviour  trod — 
The  patfa  of  meekness  and  of  love — 
The  path  of  faitli  that  leads  above — 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong — 
The  path  in  which  the  w  ork  grows  strong. 
Such  woman's  rights — nnd  (Jod  will  bless 
And  crown  their  champions  with  success. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 
JOHN  KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany 
and  the  Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 

Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  having  invitee 
Governor  Thomas,  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
to  take  part  in  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  to  be  heh 
at  Albany,  in  the  Eighth  month,  [October,  olt 
style,]  1745,  the  latter  called  the  Assembly  to 
gether,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  Governo 
Clinton  thought  there  was  a  necessity  of  endea 
vouring  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the  Frenc] 
Governor  in  Canada,  who,  it  was  said,  had  sough 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Six  nations  in  th 
war  then  impending  with  the  English  colonies. 

Governor  Thomas,  in  his  message  to  the  Assem 
bly,  thus  speaks  of  the  Six  nations  :  "  When  I  re 
fleet  on  the  long  approved  faith  of  these  peoph 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  protectio 
from  time  to  time  received  from  the  English  againi 
the  attempts  made  by  the  enemy  to  enslave  then 
and  on  the  solemn  assurances  given  to  me  at  th 
late  treaty  of  Lancaster  to  observe  a  strict  neutr£ 
lity  in  the  present  war,  and  to  maintain  inviolabl 
their  friendship  with  the  British  colonies,  I  am  m 
easy  to  entertain  suspicions  to  their  prejudice,  bi 
upon  recollecting  what  passed  in  a  private  couvei 
sation  between  one  of  the  most  politic  of  the: 
sachems  and  our  interpreter,  when  he  was  last  : 
Onontago,  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that  tb 
success  of  his  Majesty's  arms  at  Cape  Breton,  ma 
induce  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Frenc 
scale,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance.    That  L 
dian  sage  said,  '  That  however  meanly  they  ma 
be  thought  of,  they  were  not  unacquainted  wit 
their  own  true  interests,  and  therefore  would  nc|fci[ 
join  with  either  nation  in  the  war  unless  compelle 
to  it  for  their  own  preservation  ;  that  hitherto,  fro) 
their  situation  and  alliances  they  had  been  courte 
by  both,  but  should  either  prevail  so  far  as  to  drh 
the  other  out  of  the  country  they  should  be 
longer  considered  ;  presents  would  be  no  longt 
made  to  them,  and  in  the  end  they  should  be  ol 
liged  to  submit  to  such  laws  as  the  conqueror 
should  think  fit  to  impose  on  them.'    The  Frenc 
Governor  has  artfully  suggested  the  same  thing  It 
and  their  acceptance  of  a  belt  of  Wampum  froiiii; 
him,  with  the  figure  of  a  hatchet  wrought  in  i 
though  it  be  but  to  deliberate  upon  it,  is  a  ruarki  \m 
some  degree  of  approbation,  and  by  no  means 
good  omen  to  us.  There  is  but  one  probable  metho 
of  securing  them  in  our  interests,  and  that  is  1  wt 
persuade  them  by  out-bidding  the  enemy,  to  a  lillii 
open  declaration  for  us.    Money,  notwithstandii  Ur 
their  reasoning,  having  always  been  the  prevailir  ftp 
argument  with  them." 

The  Governor  also  informed  the  house,  that  hjkslt 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  the  treaf 
but  that  he  had  appointed  as  commissioners  to 
present  the  colony  in  it,  Thomas  Laurence,  one 
his  council;  John  Kinsey,  the  speaker  of  the  ho' 
and  Isaac  Norris,  one  of  its  members.    The  hoi 
in  reply,  after  uniting  with  the  Governor  that  the 
were  good  reasons  for  not  easily  entertaining 
picions  against  the  Six  nations,  adds,  '•'  and  yet  si 
there  is  some  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  Bin 
influence  of  the  French,  we  think  it  highly  necei 
sary  prudent  measures  be  taken,  for  retaining  tl| 
Indians  in  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
engagements  with  the  respective  British  colonies. 

"  If  the  Governor's  health  would  permit  him 
attend  at  the  next  treaty  appointed  at  AlbaDy,  | 
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would  be  the  most  agreeable  method  to  us,  as  well 
as,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  effectual.  But  as  we 
lare  informed  the  Governor's  indisposition  is  likely 
to  deprive  us  of  these  advantages,  we  approve  of 
the  commissioners  the  Governor  has  been  pleased 
to  nominate  to  negotiate  this  affair,  and  it  shall  be 
our  care  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  for  defraying 
[their  expenses,  and  for  purchasing  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  as  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient  to  present 
to  the  Indians  at  this  time,  expecting  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  additional  one  on  their  coming 
hither  next  spring." 

I   The  commission  which  bears  date  September 
25th,  not  only  empowers  the  three  individuals  men- 
tioned to  join  with  the  Governors  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  in  the  proposed  treaty,  but  by  themselves 
f  it  was  thought  best  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
jollectively  or  individually  "  to  renew,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  league  of  amity  subsisting  between  our 
said  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  na- 
ions  of  Indians."  In  the  instructions  accompany- 
ng  the  commission,  they  are  directed  to  enter  in 
;he  treaty  with  the  Indians  "  either  conjointly  with 
he  Governor  of  New  York,  or  separately,  as  you 
hall  judge  most  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
rovernment  you  represent,  taking  especial  care 
hat  you  do  not  suffer  the  least  diminution  of  either 

In  tJie  course  of  tlie  treaty." 
They  are  enjoined,  through  Conrad  Weizer,  the 
Province  interpreter,  to  inquire  by  all  private  ways 
nd  means  into  the  truth  of  the  representations 
iade  concerning  the  transactions  between  the  Go- 
'ernor  of  Canada  and  the  deputies  of  the  Six  na- 
ious.  They  are  to  inquire  if  the  French  have 
ade  the  Six  nations  satisfaction,  for  violating  their 
eutrality  by  passing  over  their  lands  to  rob  the 
aders,  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
re  also  to  expostulate  with  the  Six  nations  for 
aving  permitted  a  party  of  their  warriors  to  march 
the  south  to  attack  the  Catawbas,  in  violation  of 
eir  promise  to  suspend  all  hostilities  until  the 
•llowing  spring.  If  they  find  the  Indians  cor- 
ially  disposed,  they  are  to  present  them  with 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  voted  by  the 
assembly,  in  such  goods  as  you  shall  think  most 
cceptable  to  them." 

Governor  Thomas  intimates  that  if  he  were  free 
J  act  as  he  pleased,  he  would  be  willing  to  join  in 
ncouraging  the  Six  nations  to  take  up  arms  against 
Lie  French,  and  to  promise  them  aid  in  such  war- 
ke  measures,  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  But 
e  Assembly  had  not  sanctioned  such  a  measure, 
nd  they  only  could  appropriate  the  money  of  the 
rovince. 

Having  received  no  orders,  which,  as  conscien- 
lous  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  could 
pt  carry  out,  John  Kinsey  and  Isaac  Norris  were 
illing  to  accept  the  commission,  and  with  Thomas 
aurence  made  immediate  preparation  for  their 
oposed  journey.    Having  met  with  the  original 
urnal  of  John  Kinsey,  I  propose  to  give  it,  not 
ly  a3  an  historical  document  never  before  made 
iblic,  but  also  as  of  interest  in  many  ways.  Be- 
re  commencing  it,  I  would  say  that  our  early 
riend3  made  use  of  the  names  September,  Octo- 
or,  November  and  December,  in  their  writings, 
hat  those  names  were  continued  to  be  used  to  de- 
i:(   gnate  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
onth-",  until  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  when 
oae  names  being  applied  to  other  months,  the 
iimmon  practice  respecting  them  became  incorrect, 
id  therefore  all  consistent  Friends  discontinued 
leir  use. 

JOURNAL. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  27th,  1745. 
Having  received  yesterday  the  Governor's  com- 
ission  and  instructions,  this  morning  about  nine, 


we  left  Philadelphia,  travelled  to  Bristol,  there 
dined  ourselves,  and  baited  our  horses.  Then 
proceeded  to  Trenton,  waited  on  Colonel  Morris, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Trenton  and  lodged. 

Sept.  28th. — Proceeded  to  Kingston,  there  dined, 
baited  our  horses,  and  then  went  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  we  lodged  that  night. 

Sept.  29lh. — Travelled  forward  to  J.  Ford's  at 
Woodbridge,  there  baited  our  horses,  drove  to 
Elizabeth  Point,  and  dined.    After  dinner  were 
ferried  over  to  Staten  Island,  where  we  lodged 
Sept.  30th. — We  took  boat,  sent  back  our  horses 

and  carriages  to  Elizabeth  Point,  to   Dennis 

to  await  our  returu.  Arrived  at  New  York  about 
half  an  hour  after  eleven,  A.  M.  Found  an  Albany 
sloop  ready,  with  provisions,  &c,  on  board,  and  a 
fresh  southerly  wind,  so  that  we  embarked  for  Al- 
bany, without  going  into  York.  We  sailed  up  the 
North  Biver,  mostly  against  tide,  about  —  miles, 
when  the  wind  lulling,  we  came  to  anchor  until 
the  tide  served. 

Oct.  the  1st. — We  weighed  anchor,  the  wind 
northerly.  By  evening  arrived  opposite  some  part 
of  Haverstraw,  where  we  staid  that  night. 

Next  Morning,  Oct.  the  2d,  a.  m. — Weighed 
anchor.  Wind  still  northerly ;  turned  up  the  ri- 
ver, and  that  evening  arrived  at  Pocapsy,  [Pough- 
keepsie,]  went  on  shore,  staid  some  time,  then  re- 
turned on  board,  and  when  the  tide  served,  set  for- 
ward.   When  the  tide  was  spent,  came  to  anchor. 

Oct.  3d. — This  morning  the  wind  fair  at  south  ; 
weather  foggy.  We  set  forward,  sailed  some  dis- 
tance, ran  aground,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
we  floated.  Went  on  shore ;  in  a  little  time  re- 
turned ;  the  wind  fair  at  south,  and  the  vessel 
floating.  We  again  set  sail.  Arrived  about  4,  P.  M., 
at  our  captain's  house.  There  went  on  shore  whilst 
he  unloaded  some  goods.  Beturned  on  board,  and 
set  sail,  the  wind  continuing  fresh  at  south.  On 
the  way  were  informed  that  the  Governor  [of  New 
York]  had  arrived  at  Albany,  and  that  commis- 
sioners had  passed  this  way,  from  and  on  behalf 
of  New  England.  About  twelve  this  night,  we 
arrived  at  Albany. 

Oct.  4th,  A.  M. — Stephen  Bayard  and  Philip 
Leviston  [Livingston  ?]  came  on  board  to  see  us 
The  latter  gave  us  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which 
we  accepted.  Stephen  Bayard  went  to  the  Go- 
vernor, to  know  the  time  proper  for  us  to  wait  on 
him.  About  twelve,  being  the  time  appointed,  we 
waited  on  the  Governor.  Thomas  Laurence  ac- 
quainted him  with  our  being  commissionated  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  our  pro- 
vince, to  act  at  the  present  treaty,  and  delivered 
him  the  commission,  which  he  perused,  and  then 
desired  his  secretary  might  copy  it.  This  we  con- 
sented to,  and  it  was  delivered  him  to  that  purpose. 
Dined  with  our  landlord. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 

True  gentleness  stands  opposed  to  harshness  and 
severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and 
oppression.  It  is  properly  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  any  of  our  brethren — it  corrects  whatever 
is  offensive  in  our  manners,  and  by  a  constant  train 
of  humane  attentions,  studies  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  common  misery.  It  is  not  like  some  other 
virtues  called  forth  on  peculiar  emergencies ;  but 
is  continually  in  action  when  we  are  in  intercourse 
with  men. 

That  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  secret  in 
the  heart,  and  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the 


heart,  can  render  even  external  manners  truly 
pleasing;  for  no  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all 
times  hide  the  real  character.  In  that  unaffected 
civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is 
a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful  than  all  the  stu- 
died manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier.  It  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  wha 
made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we 
all  share.  It  arises  from  reflection  on  our  own 
failings  and  wants,  and  from  just  views  of  the  con- 
dition and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  the  heart  which 
easily  relents,  which  feels  for  every  thing  that  is 
human,  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the 
least  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  address,  and  mild 
in  its  demeanour;  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing 
to  be  obliged  by  others ;  breathing  habitual  kind- 
ness towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long- 
suffering  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with 
moderation  ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness ; 
confers  favours  with  care  and  modesty.  It  is  un- 
assuming in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It 
contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles ;  is  slow  to  con- 
tradict, and  still  slower  to  blame ;  but  prompt  to 
allay  dissensions,  and  to  restore  peace.  It  neither 
intermeddles  unnecessarily  with  the  affairs,  nor 
pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.  It 
delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress,  and 
if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at 
least  the  grieving  heart.  When  it  has  not  the 
power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.  It 
seeks  to  please  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle ; 
and  conceals  with  care  that  superiority,  either  of 
talent  or  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are 
beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit  and  tenor 
of  manners,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins, 
when  it  commands  us  to  "  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens ;  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one 
his  neighbour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men." 
How  would  the  prevalence  of  this  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  unity  and  harmony  in  society,  by 
keeping  alive  that  feeling  of  mutual  love  and  in- 
terest, which  is  the  ground  of  christian  fellowship! 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Alligator  Tortoise  (Gypochelys  Lacertina.  Ag.) 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  his 
valuable  work  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Na- 
tural History  of  the  United  States,"  has  given 
some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  this 
strange  animal.  He  says : — "  The  skull  of  the 
genus  Gypochelys  is  very  broad  and  high  at  the 
posterior  end,  and  rapidly  grows  narrow  and  low 
thence  forwards ;  that  part  which  includes  the 
mouth,  eyes  and  nose  being  very  small  in  compa- 
rison with  that  which  contains  the  temporal  bones. 
The  mouth  is  narrow,  and  the  upper  jaw  drawn  to 
a  long  strong  point.  The  eyes  open  sidewise  and 
forward,  not  at  all  upward.  The  strength  of  the 
jaws,  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  the  height  of  the 
head  over  the  mouth,  the  narrowness  of  the  mouth 
itself,  and  the  height  and  width  of  the  back  part 
of  the  head  are  all  clearly  connected  with  the  force 
of  the  bite  of  this  animal.  The  neck  is  shorter 
than  in  Chelydra  (the  genus  to  which  the  species 
Serpentina — our  snapping-tortoise — belongs  ;)  this 
is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  head,  for  such  a  head 
on  a  long  neck  would  be  cumbersome." 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Gypochelys  La- 
certina extends  from  western  Georgia  and  north- 
western Florida,  through  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  to  Texas,  it  is  not  certainly  known  how 
far  north  it  may  reach  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Agassiz,  having  compared  specimens  from  New 
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Orleans,  Mississippi,  and  south-western  Georgia, 
found  them  to  agree  in  their  generic  and  specific 
characters,  and  fully  to  sustain  the  observations  of 
that  accurate  naturalist  Dr.  Holbrook,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  his  excellent  work  on  North  American 
Herpetology,  under  the  name  Chelonura  Tem- 
minckii,  and  put  it  in  the  same  genus  with  the 
snapping-tortoise,  which  he  called  C.  Serpentina. 
The  Alligator-Tortoise,  according  to  Prof.  Wailes, 
sometimes  measures  three  feet  in  its  greatest  diame- 
ter.   In  a  published  letter  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  Edward 
Fontaine,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  first  observed  our 
animal  in  that  State,  has  given  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  on  its  habits.    He  says : — "  I  have 
often  had  encounters  with  them  when  fishing  for 
bass  in  our  prairie  rivulets.    I  saw  one  lying  dead 
on  the  margin  of  a  lake  in  Ponola  county,  Miss., 
which  measured  nine  inches  between  the  eyes.  I 
took  no  other  measurement  of  its  dimensions,  and 
had  no  means  of  weighing  it,  but  I  am  confident 
it  would  have  weighed  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds.    I  saw  the  skull  of  one  much  smaller 
caught  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  county,  which 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds.    I  have  seen  none  of 
half  that  size  in  this  vicinity.    I  kept  two  for  se- 
veral years  in  my  fish-pond.    They  became  very 
tame,  but  finding  they  were  eating  my  fish,  I  shot 
one,  and  wounded  the  other  with  a  fish-gig,  but 
his  sagacity  prevented  my  capturing  him.    I  fed 
the  perch  and  minnows  with  bread,  which  the 
Alligator-Tortoise  devoured  greedily.    One  day 
after  he  had  eaten,  he  remained  upon  the  rock 
where  I  had  fed  him,  and  which  was  only  about  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface,  where  it  shelved  over 
water  ten  feet  deep.    A  swarm  of  minnows  and 
perch  were  picking  up  crumbs  around  him,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  his  presence.    His  head  and 
feet  were  drawn  sufficiently  under  him  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  his  mossy  shell  could  not  well  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  projections  of  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  lying  in  ambush.    Several  large 
bass  were  gliding  around  him,  occasionally  darting 
at  the  minnows.    One  of  these,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  came  within  striking  distance  of  his 
bead,  which  he  suddenly  thrust  out  and  fastened 
upon  it,  fixing  his  aquiline  beak  deeply  into  its 
sides  and  belly.    He  immediately  drew  the  fish 
under  him,  and  holding  it  down  firmly  to  the  rock 
with  his  fore-feet,  ate  it  greedily,  very  much  like  a 
hawk  devours  its  prey.    I  drew  out  a  large  line 
and  hook,  and  having  baited  it  with  a  minnow, 
threw  it  to  him,  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  skill 
ful  angler.    He  seized  it;  I  gave  a  sharp  jerk,  and 
fastened  it  in  his  lower  jaw.    Finding  him  too 
heavy  to  lift  by  the  hook  upon  a  rock  six  feet  per- 
pendicular, I  led  him  around  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  p  ol  where  the  bank  was  low,  and  the  water 
shallow.    But  after  getting  him  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  edge  of  the  water,  he  anchored  himself  by 
ti  hing  out  his  fore-legs,  and  resisted  all  my  ef- 
forts to  get  him  nearer.    He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
furious  rage,  nnd  after  several  sharp  snaps  at  the 
line,  he  broke  the  hook,  and  retreated  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pool.    I  never  could  get  bin 
to  bite  at  anything  afterwards,  nnd  finding  I  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  he  became  very  shy.    I  af- 
terwards discovered  him  in  deep  water,  eating  the 
bread  whieh  fell  from  the  shelving  rock,  but  upon 
which  he  never  ventured  when  I  was  near.    I  threw 
a  gig  at  him,  which  fastened  in  bis  neck,  hut  by  a 
violent  effort  with  one  of  his  fore-feet  he  tore  it 
loose,  and  ran  under  the  rock.    I  frequently  saw 
him  after  his  escape,  but  always  in  the  art  of  re- 
treating to  his  hiding  place  which  was  entirely  in- 
accessible.   I  intended  sinking  a  steel-trap  baited 
with  beef  to  secure  this  sagacious  old  fellow,  but 
my  removal  to  the  city  side  of  the  Colorado  pro 


bably  saved  his  life  ;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt 
he  yet  lives  and  thrives  upon  the  numerous  fishes  I 
left  with  him.  If  these  two  tortoises  made  a  nest 
or  deposited  their  eggs,  while  I  had  charge  of  them, 
I  never  discovered  it.  They  kept  all  their  love  for 
one  another,  and  their  domestic  affairs,  a  profound 
secret  from  their  master.  This  species  has  a  strong 
musky  smell." 

A  comparison  of  the  young  and  of  the  eggs  of 
this  animal  with  those  of  the  Chelydra  Serpentina 
(the  snapper)  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference 
between  these  two  remarkable  tortoises.  The  co- 
lour of  G-ypochelys  Lacertina  varies  from  a  light 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown  to  an  almost  black  tint. 
Agassiz  says  he  saw  a  very  dark  one  in  its  native 
waters  near  Mobile,  which  weighed  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  nails,  of  which  there  are  five 
on  the  anterior,  and  four  on  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties, are  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  toes  are 
fully  palmated.  These  animals  are  used  for  food 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them  excellent 
eating,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  green  turtle. 

H.  R.  H. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Reverie  over  a  Gold  Dollar. 

What  unfailing  sources  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion are  association  and  comparison  !  How  con- 
stantly do  things  visible  remind  us  of  things  in- 
visible !  A  book  or  a  flower,  often  a  mere  word 
or  tone  will  recall  an  absent  friend  with  startling 
vividness,  and  mind  can  triumph  over  matter,  and 
feel  a  spiritual  nearness  over  unknown  distance, — 
yea,  even  over  the  great  and  awful  intervention  of 
the  grave. 

Things  material  become  the  expression  of  things 
spiritual ;  become  links  in  the  chain  which  should 
constantly  draw  the  thoughts  and  affections  to  the 
Infinite :  and  from  the  most  familiar  objects  may 
be  traced  out  the  most  exalted  comparisons. 

I  open  my  porte-monnaie  and  take  out  a  gold- 
dollar;  but  as  I  look  at  it  before  passing,  so  many 
associations  come  crowding  to  mind,  that  I  fain 
take  another  coin,  and  sit  me  down  to  think  over 
this  gold-dollar.  It  is  round.  In  this  beautiful 
form,  how  countless  are  the  gifts  given  us  fresh 
from  their  Creator's  hand  !  From  the  sun  to  the 
drop  of  water,  from  the  inconceivably  great  to  the 
imperceptibly  minute,  how  innumerable  are  the 
developments  of  the  circle  and  the  sphere.  Our 
earth,  we  are  told,  is  round,  and  we  readily  believe 
what  we  cannot  see,  that  it  must  be  so.  The  little 
unevenness  of  mountains  and  valleys  are  unno- 
ticeable  at  a  distance,  or  the  unfailing  envelope  of 
the  atmosphere  blends  them  into  the  sphere.  So 
with  our  present  life.  Viewed  from  the  only  true 
observation-point, — the  manifest  will  of  God, — all 
the  mountaius  of  affliction,  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
circumstance,  all  the  depths  of  seeming  desertion, 
are  blended  into  perfect  harmony  by  the  covering 
of  His  love. 

But  to  return  to  my  gold-dollar.  Gold  !  not 
doubtful  in  its  value,  but  tried  and  sure;  and 
among  the  multitude  of  comparisons  this  suggests, 
are  three  Scripture  passages : — a  divine  admoni- 
tion, an  Almighty  declaration,  and  an  expression 
of  childlike  Faith  in  trial  : — "  1  counsel  thee  to  buy 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich ;" — "  I  will  tnj  them  as  gold  is  tried;"—11  He 
knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  when  he  hath  tried 
me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  What  is  my  little 
gold-dollar  to  the  "  riches"  of  this  assurance, — of 
that  promise?  "  I  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried." 
Then  all  trials  are  his  ordering;  and  if  we  arc 
passive,  aa  the  gold  was,  we  shall  by  these  trying 
things, — these  trials, — be  made  mete  for  his  image 
and  his  service  ! 


That  is  a  very  great  assurance,  it  includes  al 
most  all  else ;  but  there  are  smaller  hints  to  b( 
gathered  from  my  dollar.  I  see  on  one  side  ai 
image  of  "  Liberty,"  and  her  classic  face  recall, 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper : — 

"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    *    *    *  * 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less  : 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickuess,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow,  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  hut  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; — 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  He  dwells." 


Then  the  crown  resting  on  the  head  of  "  Liber  " 
ty"  is  a  reminder  of  that  imperishable  crown  whicll 
is  the  inheritance  of  those  only  who  have  heeiTT" 
made  partakers  of  this  "  glorious  liberty,"  wh< 
have  borne  the  cross,  and  worn  the  yoke  of  Christ  I 
One  greater  than  Cowper  has  written  : — "  Whern 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
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Then,  on  the  reverse,  the  ears  of  corn  in  th 
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wreath  recall  that  exquisite  Scripture  delineatioi 
of  the  working  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart,  whicl 
produces  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  afte: 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Then  from  this  in 
dividual  work,  I  am  reminded  by  the  intertwining 
leaves  how  universal  this  work  is  to  he  :  "  Th  ) 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na 
tions :"  and  the  emotion  of  humbled  fear  is  blend 
ed  with  a  reverent  confidence. 

With  a  deepening  of  fear  and  awe,  do  I  not 
the  "1"  within  the  wreath;  for  nothing  is  so  smal 
but  that  it  may  draw  the  reverent  mind  to  th 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  One,  in  whom  is  unite 
our  Creator  and  Judge,  our  Redeemer  and  ou 
Comforter.  Alas  !  alas  !  that  the  "  dollar"  insteai 
of  being  always  kept  below  and  subordinate,  shoul  I 
in  so  many  minds — so  many  who  never  suspect  it 
claim  more  frequent  thought,  inspire  stronger  de 
sires  and  more  active  love. 

The  date  of  my  dollar  is  1857.  In  deeds  an< 
documents  it  is  written,  "  The  year  of  our  Lor 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven." 
can  we  in  deed  and  in  truth  say  that  unto  us 
was  the  "  year  of  our  Lord  ;" — that  he  "  ruled  an 
reigned  in  our  hearts;" — or  that  first  of  all  els 
our  aim  was  to  bring  all  things  into  subjectio 
unto  him  ?  Or  were  we  throughout  1857  servin 
a  very  different  master,  who  takes  various  form 
sometimes  of  business,  sometimes  of  worldlines 
sometimes  of  pleasure,  sometimes  of  selfishness  ( 
ease,  and  kss  frequently  of  more  positive,  less  ii 
sinuatmg  antagonism  to  Him  who  should  be  "  Ol 
Lord  ?» 

Mournfully  as  we  may  look  backward,  an 
closed  as  the  future  is  to  our  view,  we  have  sti 
the  passing  present  to  seize  and  bend  to  the  servit 
of  "  our  Lord,"  that  when  1858  shall  have  becoir.  1 
written  in  the  book  and  sealed,  we  may  feel  th;  ' 
by  his  aid  and  blessing  it  was  in  some  degree  "  tl 
year  of  our  Lord." 

There  is  one  thing  that  looks  rather  hard  to  tl 
almost-christian,  and  that  is  his  accountability 
little  things.  In  great  matters  he  is  willing  to  se 
a  guide  and  go  very  cautiously,  but  in  little  thinj 
he  thinks  he  can  very  well  take  care  of  himse 
Where  love  and  trust  toward  the  Guide  of  eveilj'1 
moment,  as  well  as  of  all  the  year,  drives  out  tbjf ') 
"  old  inhabitant  of  the  land,"  the  spending  of  evejN 
this  gold-dollar  will  become  a  matter  of  though.  £!1 
and  the  language  of  his  heart  will  be — I  am  jf01 
spend  it  not  merely  for  my  own  pleasure  and  afftf'0 
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:hoose,  but  first  consider,  -will  I  in  tbis  please  my 
Lord  and  obey  his  will  1  for  bis  good  pleasure  is 
nine,  and  his  -will,  not  only  my  law,  but  my  de- 
feht. 

Tbis  dollar  of  mine  will  pass  from  band  to  band 
ind  become  again  and  again  the  purchase-money 
o  supply  many  a  temporal  want.  But  the  one 
;reat  undying  want  of  the  immortal  soul,  neither 
his  dollar,  nor  all  the  money  that  man  has  coined, 
an  ever  buy ;  and  yet  this  want  of  the  soul, — its 
wn  eternal  salvation  has  been  "  bought  with  a 
rice,"  and  is  freely  offered  !  Silence  alone,  not 
fords,  can  measure  the  emotions  of  the  true  be- 
ever  in  contemplating  this  "gift  of  God  in  Christ 
esus  our  Lord." 
Fifth  month. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  "great  awakening"  or  "  revival,"  which  has 
en  going  on  for  some  time  in  some  of  our  eastern 
ties,  has  been  so  generally  and  so  largely  dilated 
l  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  we  suppose 
of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  its  existence 
jd  the  interest  it  has  excited.    Its  commence- 
ient  is  represented  to  have  been  in  New  York 
iring  the  recent  monetary  difficulties,  when  a  few 
Jously  disposed  persons  agreed  to  meet  daily  and 
lss  the  hour  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  to  one  P. 
,,  in  prayer,  with  special  reference  to  the  per- 
lexity  and  distress  into  wbicb  the  community  was 
en  thrown.    It  was  soon  observed  that  the  meet- 
g  was  attracting  attention,  and  its  numbers  began 
5  pidly  to  increase,  some  being  drawn  to  it  by 
*riosity,  and  some  from  a  desire  to  participate  in 
benefits  believed  to  result  from  its  religious  ex- 
cises.   In  a  little  while,  similar  meetings  were 
mmenced  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  he- 
me centres  of  attraction  to  large  numbers  resid- 
b  or  doing  business  in  their  vicinity ;  a  vivid  im- 
ssion  was  evidently  made  upon  the  public  mind, 
d  crowds  began  to  flock  to  the  "  union  prayer- 
etings,"  as  they  were  called  ;  many,  do  doubt, 
tuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  good,  and  not  a 
under  the  impulse  of  other  than  purely  devo- 
nal  motives.  The  excitement  and  interest  spread, 
places  for  public  worship  (more  especially  those 
onging  to  the  Methodists  and  to  the  Congrega- 
nal  Presbyterians,)  in  different  sections  of  the 
j  were  thrown  open ;  an  old  theatre  near  the 
itre  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  con- 
ted  into  a  place  for  prayer,  and  all  were  soon 
onged  during  the  hour  appointed,  with  as  many 
could  gain  entrance ;  all  apparently  anxious  to 
re  in,  or  witness  the  exercises,  which  were  rep- 
ented as  becoming  increasingly  earnest  and 
mn. 

Prior  to  this  stage  of  the  "  revival"  in  New 
rk,  similar  movements  had  commenced  in  Bos- 
and  Philadelphia,  attended  with  similar  re- 
ts.   In  our  own  city,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
to  trace  its  progress,  the   first  noon-day 
rayer  meeting"  was  opened  in  one  of  the  meet- 
houses  of  the  Methodists,  but  the  public  interest 
not  appear  to  be  awakened  until  a  place  for 
eting  was  obtained  and  opened  on  Chestnut 
:et,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  bent  on  business 
'ashion.    At  first,  a  room  of  comparatively  small 
was  opened  in  a  building  erected  for  accom- 
3ating  public  meetings,  and  the  numbers  of 
rly  all  religious  denominations  resorting  to  it, 
i  filled  it  to  overflowing.    A  large  hall,  under 
same  roof,  capable  of  holding  three  thousand 
•ons,  was  then  engaged,  and  iD  a  little  while  it 
crowded  to  excess,  the  main  body  of  the  au- 


dience being  generally  business  men,  young  and 
old.  In  other  parts  of  the  city,  convenient  apart- 
ments for  meetings  were  opened,  and  the  hour  of 
noon  generally  found  them  well  filled  with  inte- 
rested visitants. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  hour  appropriated 
to  these  meetings  is  from  twelve  to  one,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  course  pursued  therein 
we  take  from  the  columns  of  a  religious  periodical, 
the  editor  of  which  appears  to  be  conversant  with 
the  whole  subject : — 

"  A  suitable  person  is  selected  each  day  to  con 
duct  the  exercises,  generally  a  layman,  who  at  the 
appointed  time  announces  a  hymn,  which  is  sung 
by  the  congregation  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  prayer 
by  the  leader,  or  some  other  person  designated  by 
him.  Sometimes,  though  not  always,  a  short  por- 
tion of  Scripture  is  read,  and  briefly  remarked 
upon.  The  further  exercises  consist  of  hymns, 
usually  announced  by  the  leader,  volunteer  prayers, 
and  speaking ;  all  of  which  are  desired  to  be  im- 
mediately directed  to  some  definite  point,  and  in 
no  case  is  any  single  exercise  to  exceed  five  min- 
utes in  length.  Prayers  are  often  requested  for 
friends  or  relatives ;  of  all  characters,  and  sustain- 
ing all  sorts  of  relations  to  the  petitioners.  Thrill- 
ing accounts  of  personal  experience  are  sometimes 
given,  and  statements  of  remarkable  conversions 
are  frequent,  with  occasional  exhortations  ;  which, 
as  they  must  be  brief,  are  generally  pointed  and 
pungent.  Persons  from  distant  places  tell  of  the 
work  of  revival  at  their  homes ;  and  requests  for 
prayer,  both  written  and  vocal,  are  presented  in 
large  numbers.  So  passes  the  hour ;  and  precisely 
at  its  close,  though  often  while  the  feelings  of  the 
assembly  seem  to  be  at  the  highest  point,  the  doxo- 
logy  is  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed." 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  extraordina- 
ry movement  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  laity,  and  to  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
force  and  interest,  independent  of  clerical  influence 
or  interference ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  meetings, 
women  appear  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  religious  exercises.  Another  is,  that  the  meet- 
ings are  made  up  of  persons  of  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent denominations ;  and  that  no  point  of  contro- 
verted theological  doctrine  is  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced or  alluded  to. 

Although  we  do  not  now  bear  so  much  of  the 
immense  gatherings  at  the  large  hall  on  Chestnut 
street,  yet  we  understand  that  many  of  the  places 
for  meetings  opened  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
continue  to  be  well  attended,  and  it  is  announced 
that  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  different 
fire  companies  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  are  diligent  attenders  of 
the  "union  prayer  meetings." 

The  subject  is  one  which  must  interest  all  who 
are  desirous  for  the  spread  of  true  religion,  and 
we  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  lay  this  brief 
sketch  before  our  readers.  It  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  of  all  classes;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  religion  and  religious  responsibility 
having  obtained  the  earnest  attention  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  has  here- 
tofore manifested  a  cold  indifference  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  is  an  event  calculated  to  mark  the 
present  time.  How  far  it  is  the  effect  of  mere 
creaturely  activity  and  epidemic  excitement,  to  ter- 
minate in  cold  indifference  and  increased  hardness 
of  heart;  or  bow  far  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  renewed 
visitation  of  Bivine  mercy  and  love  to  the  souls  of 
the  rebellious,  and  will  be  productive  of  good,  no 
mere  human  sagacity  can  determine.  There  is 
much  in  the  course  pursued  at  the  meetings  of 
which  we  cannot  approve,  and  we  confess  we  have 
no  hope  of  a  reformation  any  thing  like  commen- 


surate with  the  manifestation  of  ,the  "revival;" 
but  many  may  thus  receive  impressions  of  good 
that  will  continue  to  grow  deeper,  when  the  gene- 
ral excitement  has  passed  away,  and  bring  forth 
fruH  unto  holiness  in  circles  and  ways  hid  from 
public  view. 

True  religion,  if  allowed  to  have  its  proper  ef- 
fect, is  a  heart- changing  principle,  not  exhibiting 
itself  merely  in  outward  performance  of  acts  of 
social  worship,  but  manifesting  its  power  by  sub- 
duing the  evil  passions  and  propensities,  changing 
the  affections  and  objects  of  chief  pursuit,  and 
bringing  man  to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  his  God.  A  blessed  thing  would  it 
be,  if  this  were  what  is  now  at  work,  stirring  the 
multitude  and  leading  them  to  ask  in  sincerity, 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  Our  country  per- 
haps never  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  heartfelt  re- 
vival among  the  people,  of  vital  Christianity;  and 
we  are  willing  to  hope,  that  He  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  will,  by  the  secret 
and  powerful  operation  of  bis  own  blessed  Spirit 
on  the  heart,  bless  this  extraordinary  religious  ex- 
citement, as  a  means  for  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  humble  cross-bearing  disciples,  who  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  it  from  total  cor- 
ruption. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  inst. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  passed  to  a  second  read- 
ing the  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  by  forty  majority.  The  bill  abolishing  the  pro- 
perty qualification  for  members  of  Parliament,  was  de- 
bated and  passed  to  a  second  reading,  amidst  great 
cheering.  The  question  is  regarded  as  an  important  one 
in  parliamentary  reform,  and  meets  with  the  support  of 
the  government.  On  the  7th.  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Ellenborough  produced  a  copy  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India's  proclamation,  declaring  the  landed 
property  in  Oude  confiscated,  and  also  the  government's 
despatch  in  condemnation  of  the  Governor's  action.  In 
the  debate  that  followed,  a  disposition  was  manifest  to 
defend  the  course  of  the  Governor-General,  and  censure 
the  Ministry  for  their  interference;  and  resolutions  be- 
ing introduced  into  both  Houses,  censuring  them  for  the 
publication  of  their  despatch  to  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Ellenborough  assumed  all  the  responsibility  for 
this  act,  and  resigned  his  post  in  the  Ministry,  which 
was  accepted.  The  resolutions  were  to  be  considered 
on  the  13th  inst.  The  House  of  Commons  had  disagreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Jewish 
bill,  and  admitted  Baron  Rothschild  as  a  member  of 
their  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

All  the  Atlantic  cable  was  on  board  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Niagara,  and  the  British  steamer  Agamemnon. 
They  were  to  depart  on  an  experimental  trip  to  test  the 
machinery  on  the  25th  inst. 

The  long  projected  European  and  American  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  via  the  Azores,  were  about  issuing 
proposals  for  laying  their  cable. 

'  The  news  from  India  contains  the  details  of  events 
following  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  The  plunder  and  de- 
struction of  property  seem  to  have  been  very  great. 
Symptoms  were  observable  of  a  gathering  cloud  in  the 
north-west  of  India.  Sir  James  Outram  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  the  British  government  had 
no  intention  to  carry  on  an  armed  propagandism,  as  was 
believed,  among  the  natives.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  calls  upon  the  insurgents  to  submit, 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  British. 
He  declares  all  their  estates  confiscated,  but  promises 
that  their  lives  shall  be  spared,  if  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  bloodshed.  The  Paris  Pays  affirms  that,  in  a 
private  despatch,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  urgently  de- 
manded large  and  immediate  reinforcements,  on  account 
of  the  great  losses  his  army  has  sustained  by  sickness 
and  the  enemy's  fire.  The  Pays  says  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  taking  of  Lucknow,  Oude  is  still  in  full  insurrec- 
tion and  revolt.  The  fourth  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  160 
strong,  had  been  tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  60  of  the 
men  were  sentenced  to  be  hung;  the  remainder  con- 
demned to  transportation  for  life. 

llohilcund  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
said  to  number  100,000  men. 
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The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  and  prices 
continued  to  advance.  Breadstuff  dull.  The  London 
money  market  was  unchanged.    Consols,  97|  a  97 

In  France,  the  accounts  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  French 
trade  continued  to  show  symptoms  of  improvement. 
The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  has  recommended  that  the  government 
should  give  him  400,000  francs  for  the  use  of  his  system 
in  France. 

Several  fresh  shocks  of  earthquakes,  causing  much 
damage,  had  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
stated  that  the  import  and  export  duties  were  about  to 
be  reduced.  The  maximum  duty  on  imported  goods  was 
to  be  25  per  cent. 

CUBA. — A  recent  letter  from  Havana  states,  that  in 
the  previous  week,  2000  negroes  were  landed  on  the 
north  coast,  between  Havana  and  Bahia  Honda.  Two 
of  the  vessels  from  which  they  were  landed,  were  Ame- 
rican and  one  Spanish.  Fifteen  hundred  Chinese  Coolies 
had  also  been  just  lauded.  These  poor  wretches  are  in 
effect  slaves,  and  are  treated  as  such.  Recent  orders  of 
the  Cuban  government  deny  to  the  Chinaman  the  privi 
lege  of  purchasing  his  time  of  apprenticeship,  or  chang- 
ing his  employer.  He  is  also  obliged  to  leave  the  Island 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  or  enter  into 
obligations  to  serve  out  a  second  term.  As  but  few 
among  them  have  the  means  of  paying  their  passage 
back,  after  the  first  eight  years,  they  virtually  become 
slaves  for  life. 

UNITED  STATES. —  Congress.  —  The  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  message  enclosing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  of  British 
aggressions,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  reported  that 
the  British  cruisers  in  numerous  instances  have  boarded 
and  searched  American  vessels  engaged  in  lawful  com- 
merce, under  the  pretence  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 
In  some  instances,  American  vessels  have  been  fired  into, 
and  generally  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers  is  said 
to  have  been  rude  and  insulting.    These  proceedings 
have  given  rise  to  some  excitement  and  ill  feeling. — The 
bill  repealing  the  fishing  bounties,  has  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  25.    In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Tariff,  &c.    The  committee  argue 
that  the  protective  policy  should  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  that,  as  early  as  practicable,  direct  taxation  should 
be  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  the  government. — The 
two  members  from  Minnesota  have  been  admitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  House. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  requested  Congress  to  authorize  a  loan  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent. — The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon  passed 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  17. — The  bill  granting 
homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Senate.  It  was  ably  advocated  by 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee. — On  the  24th,  the  following  iin 
portant  and  startling  proposition  was  brought  before  the 
Senate,  by  Douglas,  of  Illinois.    "  A  bill  to  restrain  and 
redress  outrages  upon  the  flag  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  in  case  of  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  law  of  nations,  by  outrages  upon  the  flag 
soil  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  their  pro- 
perty, under  circumstances  requiring  prompt  redress 
and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  delay  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  lie 
public,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
force  us  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  outrages,  and  to  obtain  just  redress  and 
satisfaction  for  the  same  when  perpetrated,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  lay  the  facts  of  each  case,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  his  actions  in  the  premises,  before  Con 
gress  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  for  such  fur 
ther  action  thereon  as  Congress  may  direct." 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  402.  The  whole 
number  of  vessels  at  the  wharves,  on  the  21st  inst.,  was 
752,  not  including  coasting  craft.  The  shipping  business 
is  said  to  show  some  signs  of  revival.  The  shipments  of 
specie  from  this  port  since  the  first  of  the  year,  have 
amounted  to  $12,281,521.  The  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise for  the  same  time  have  amounted  to  $47,288,- 
218,  which  is  rather  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
imports  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1857. 

Pkiladtijphia. — Mortality  last  week,  172.  During  the 
last  winter,  25,952  families  representing  98,591  persons, 
received  more  or  less  aid  from  the  temporary  Relief  As- 
sociations. The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  also  extended 
out-door  relief  to  14,459  families  representing  48,974 
individuals. 

Utah. — Despatches  received  at  Washington  do  not 
fully  confirm  the  reported  submission  of  the  Mormons. 
All  that  was  certainly  known  was,  that  Governor  Gum- 
ming had  entered  Salt  Lake  City,  ou  the  invituliou  of 
Brigham  Young.    Col.  Kane  is  stated  to  have  no  official 


character,  and  to  be  only  a  volunteer  negotiator  from 
motives  of  benevolence. 

The  Darien  Canal. — Lieut.  Craven,  who  was  sent  with 
a  party  to  explore  the  route  by  the  river  Atrato,  writes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  there  is  no  practica- 
ble route  for  the  proposed  canal  in  that  direction.  If 
made  at  all,  it  would  involve  an  incalculable  expense. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  recently  in  ses- 
sion at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  adjourned  on  the  14th,  to  re- 
assemble at  Vicksburg  next  year.  The  resolutions  in 
relation  to  re-opening  the  foreign  slave  trade,  were  laid 
upon  the  table.  Many  speeches  were  made  on  various 
subjects,  but  nothing  practical  was  resulted. 

The  American  Baptists. — In  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
the  Baptists  in  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States.  The  annual  increase 
has  averaged  27,529  members,  and  335  congregations. 

Breadstuff's. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  24th  inst.: — New  York;  Indiana  and  Michigan  flour, 
$3.90  a  $4.05;  common  to  good  State,  $3.85  a  $3.95  ; 
extra,  $4.00  a  $4.15  ;  Baltimore,  $4.40  a  $4.75  ;  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  80  cts.  a  83  cts. ;  Western  white,  $1.00  a 
$1.05;  oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts.;  corn,  yellow  and  white, 
74  cts.  a  77  cts.  Philadelphia :  flour,  $4.25  a  $4.37  ;  red 
wheat,  $1.00  a  $1.08;  white,  $1.10  a  $1.25;  oals,  37 
cts.  a  38  cts.;  corn,  70  cts.  a  72  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  Benj.  An- 
tram,  H.  Gamble,  E.  Bonsall,  sen.,  E.  Bonsall,  jr.,  D. 
Test,  L.  B.  Walker,  R.  Stanley,  C.  Allen,  $2  each,  vol. 
30,  for  M.  Howell,  R.  Boon,  M.  W.  Woolman,  S.  Hoi 
lingsworth,  T.  Wickersham,  Jehu  Allman,  Thos.  Heald, 
$2  each,  vol.  31,  and  for  Jonathan  Edmond-on,  Io.,  f 
vol.  32. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  will 
meet  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock,  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  half- 
past  7,  on  Third-day  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  on  the 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk 

Fifth  mo.  25th,  1858. 

Conveyances  as  usual  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the 
anival  of  the  cars,  on  Seventh  and  Third-days. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month,  Job  Lippincott,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.   This  dear  Friend  attended  the  various  sittings  of 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  much  bodily  weakness,  was 
taken  more  unwell  toward  the  close,  and  on  his  return 
home  the  disease  soon  put  on  an  alarming  form.  His 
sufferings  were  at  times  intense,  but  he  bore  them  with 
patience  and  resignation.    At  one  time,  being  queried 
with  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  "  I  am  weak  in  body,  but 
strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Redeemer,  and  feel  that  all  is 
well."    His  natural  abilities  were  good,  and  he  was  use 
fill  and  exemplary  among  his  neighbours,  which  com 
manded  their  respect  and  esteem  for  him.    Through  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  in 
creased  in  religious  weight,  and  was  zealous  for  the  sup 
port  of  our  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies,  discharg 
ing  his  duties  faithfully  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  be 
longed.    He  continued  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  thou 
his  removal  is  felt  by  his  friends  and  others  to  be  a  loss 
to  them,  they  trust  that  through  the  mercy  of  his  gra 
cious  Redeemer  he  has  obtained  the  blessed  reward  of 
the  righteous. 

 ,  ou  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.,  at  his  resi 

dence  near  Brandywine  Mills,  Delaware,  James  Oakb) 
in  the  78lh  year  of  his  age. 

— ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Ava,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  Irene  Fannini;,  widow  of  Stanton  Fan 
ning;  a  member  and  an  approved  minister  of  Western 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  G3d  year  of  her  age.  The  re- 
moval of  this  dear  Friend  will  be  deeply  felt,  not  only 
by  her  relatives  and  neighbours,  but  also  iu  the  Society 
of  which  she  was  a  valuable  and  useful  member  ;  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Friends 
in  their  ancient  purity.  It  appears  by  some  memoran- 
dums, that  in  her  young  and  teuder  years,  she  was  often 
made  sensible  of  the  visitations  of  Divine  love ;  and  as 
she  lent  a  listening  ear  thereto,  the  secret  exercises  of 
her  mind  at  times  were  great;  so  that  she  says,  "  I  had 
little  relish  for  company,  and  would  retire  to  lonely 
places  to  read,  and  meditate,  and  seek  that  my  soul 
lunged  for, — even  peace  with  my  God."  At  another 
time  she  writes  thus :  "  At  times,  close  proving  was  my 
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portion,  and  I  was  ready  to  say,  through  fire  or  througl 
water,  if  I  could  only  find  Him  whom  my  soul  longet 
for, — sensibly  feeling  that  my  sin  and  transgression  di( 
separate  me  from  my  God;  I  would  prostrate  myself  t< 
the  earth,  and  in  silence,  for  fear  of  supplicating  witl 
polluted  lips,  'For  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abo 
mination  to  the  Lord.'    Oh  I  the  loving-kindness  of  th 
Most  High  and  Holy  One,  thus  to  visit  and  revisit  thos< 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  all,  for  the  sake  of  Hin 
who  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not  hence 
forth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  fo 
them,  and  rose  again ;  for,  saith  the  Apostle,  '  if  an; 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.    Old  things  ar 
passed  away,  behold,  all  are  become  new,  and  all  thing 
of  God,'  '  who  hath  reconciled  us  unto  himself  by  Jesu 
Christ.'    '  We  must  cease  to  do  evil,  before  we  can  lear: 
to  do  well.'    I  was  much  exercised  at  times,  believin 
that  a  more  faithful  surrender  of  body,  soul,  and  spiri 
to  the  Author  of  my  existence  was  required  of  me,  tha 
I  must  learn  to  deny  self,  appear  in  plainness  of  speec 
and  apparel,  although  much  in  the  cross  to  the  nature 
part  in  me  :  but  as  I  gave  up  to  what,  I  believed,  require 
therein,  I  felt  peace  of  mind."    Her  mind  having  bee 
for  some  time  turned  towards  the  Society  of  Friendi 
she  was  received  a  member,  in  1827,  and  she  says,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  company  of  my  bus 
band,  he  being  received  soon  after.    Oh  !  what  shall 
ender  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.    '  He  heareth  tttgl 
cry  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  and  f(  mi 
these  he  will  arise  ;' — let  all  that  is  within  me,  praii  jj' 
his  Holy  Name."    She  first  appeared  in  the  ministry,  i 
1836.    The  following  extracts  will  show  the  secret  exe: 
cises  of  her  mind,  about  this  time  :    "Oh  1  the  deep  ej 
ercise  of  those  who  are  called  to  speak  a  word  in  di 
season,  and  are  made  instrumental  in  the  Lord's  ban* 
in  gathering  to  the  true  sheep-fold, — I  feel  unfit  to  he  a 
encourager  to  others,  and  a  fear  lest  I  should  mar  tl 
work, — the  precious  cause  of  truth  and  righteousne. 
which  lays  near  my  heart.    Oh  I  that  there  were  in  ih 
our  day,  more  faithful  fathers  and  mothers  to  take  tl 
children  by  the  hand,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way 
the  Lord,  that  there  might  be  a  succession  of  standari 
bearers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  gone,  aitnili 
those  who  will  soon  be  removed  from  works  to  rewards 
As  she  bectme  obedient  and  willing  to  endure  the  r 
fining  hand,  she  grew  in  her  gift,  in  which  she  was  fr 
quently  engaged  to  the  edification  of  Friends,  and  mai 
an  instrument  of  usefulness  in  the  Lord's  hand,  beii  fli 
qualified  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  different  stab 
Having  been  herself  taught  in  the  school  of  afflictio  jjf. 
she  was  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the  afflicted;  s 
was  very  careful  of  her  words,  and  exemplary  in  h 
daily  life  and  conversation,  giving  evidence  to  tho 
around,  that  hers  was  pure  and  undefiled  religion ;  ai 
by  her  many  acts  of  kindness  she  gained  the  esteem 
those  who  knew  her.    She  endured  a  lingering  illne  ^ 
with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation,  and  dropp 
many  expressions  which  showed  the  continued  couce 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  the  good  of  all,  sa 
ing  she  "felt  nothing,  but  love  and  good-will  towariltli 
all  mankind,  desiring  their  peace  and  happiness  bo  y( 
here  and  hereafter."    At  one  time,  she  requested  h 

love  given  to  Friends  of  ,  "  desiring  their  prosperi 

in  the  best  things,  that  they  might  be  kept  low  and  hu 
ble,  then  the  Lord  would  be  with  them."    She  express 
that  she  had  thought  her  recovery  doubtful  from  t  ^ 
commencement  of  her  illness,  and  had  felt  no  anxie 
about  it, — gave  some  directions  about  her  burial ;  th 
she  wanted  every  thing  plain,  and  desired  every  thi 
might  be  conducted  decently,  and  in  order.    She  of 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord;  at  one  time 
said,  "The  Lord  is  good,  even  in  the  midst  of  aril icti 
he  remembers  mercy."    At  another  time,  "  How  go| 
the  Lord  is ;  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  worl 
Oh !  that  all  would  love  and  fear  Him,  then  he  wotl 
preserve  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  holy  hand."  H 
sufferings  at  times  were  great,  but  she  desired  patien 
to  wait,  saying,  "The  Lord  in  his  own  time  would 
lieve  her."    At  one  time  she  said,  she  had  got  alm«| 
home;  that  she  felt  nothing  but  peace.    On  her  only 8 
ter  again  coming  to  see  her,  she  said,  a  day  or  two  1] 
fore  she  thought  she  was  about  to  depart,  she  felt  vi 
comfortable,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.    A  few  huurs 
fore  her  departure,  she  expressed  that  she  was  about 
soar  away,  "but  something  holds  me," — she  then  sai 
'I  am  ready  and  willing,  and  more  than  willing;  wl 
is  it  that  holds  me  here  ?"    Afterwards  was  heard 
commit  herself  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  keeping,  a 
passed  quietly  away.    While  we  mourn  our  bereavenn 
at  this  stripped  season  of  the  church,  for  her  sake 
can  rejoice  in  the  undoubted  assurance  that  her  da 
work  had  kept  pace  with  the  day,  and  that  through  I 
mercies  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer  she  has  entered  i! 
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her  Heavenly  Master's  rest. 
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Did  not  the  sovereign  Lord  intend  man  should 
made  holy,  he  would  not  require  it ;  nor  would 
require  it  without  affording  him  the  assistance 
juisite  to  accomplish  it,  for  he  enjoins  no  impos- 
i)ilities.    That  he  doth  require  it,  the  sacred 
itings  sufficiently  witness.     "  God,"  saith  an 
Dstolic  writer,  "  hath  not  called  us  to  uncleanness, 
|t  unto  holiness."  (1  Thes.  iv.  7.)    And,  "  Christ 
ho  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing 
water  by  the  word,"  (Eph.  v.  25,  &c.,)  or  the 
rifying  efficacy  of  the  holy  word,  or  spirit,  which 
fcanseth  the  soul  as  water  doth  the  body,  "  that 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but 
it  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  In 
ather  place,  he  gives  this  exhortation,  "  Abstain 
l>m  all  appearance  of  evil,"  (1  Thes.  v.  22,  24,) 
lien  proceeds — "  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
actify  you  wholly;  and  I  pray  God,  that  your 
|ole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved 
[tmeless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ist."    And  to  encourage  them  to  seek  and  hope 
it,  he  immediately  assures  them,  "  faithful  is 
|  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it." 
"ain  is  that  imaginary  pretence,  that  Christ  has 
fd  the  whole  price  for  us,  by  which  we  stand 
By  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  we  have 
uplete  redemption  in  him  without  sanctificatiou 
Durselves ;  and  that  by  the  external  offering  up 
lis  body,  he  hath  perfected  the  work  for  us,  and 
jare  already  reconciled  thereby.    For,  was  this 
real  truth,  Christ  only  paid  the  price  of  man's 
kemption,  that  he  might  continue  in  a  state  of 
lution,  and  practise  evil  with  security;  or  be 
pried  in  breaking  the  known  commands  of  God, 
serving  Satan  during  the  whole  term  of  this 
Contrary  to  this,  the  apostolic  doctrine  is, 
j  13  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto 
jiteousness."  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)—"  He  died  for  all, 
|t  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them." 
IJor.  v.  15.) — "  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to 
jlive  any  longer  therein  V  (Rom.  vi.  2,  12,  21, 
[• — "  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
|y,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof." 
What  fruit  had  yc  then  in  thoje  things  whereof 


ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  For  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

It  is  true,  the  apostle  saith,  "  By  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified." 
(Heb.  x.  14.)  But  this  doth  not  imply,  that  his 
sacrifice  perfected  those  who  never  came  to  be 
sanctified.  Applying  it  to  this  case,  it  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  such  who  have  so  experienced 
the  effectual  operation  of  divine  grace,  as  to  be- 
come sanctified,  have  remission  by  that  one  offering 
for  sins  committed  before  their  sanctification,  which 
perfects  their  redemption ;  and  also  for  transgres- 
sions after,  upon  repentance.  For  sin  once  com- 
mitted cannot  be  undone  ;  present  and  future  obe- 
dience is  no  more  than  duty;  and  past  offences 
must  still  remain  against  us  without  forgiveness. 
Our  Saviour  therefore,  by  his  sacrifice,  manifested 
the  mercy,  love,  and  kindness  of  God  ;  "  by  whom," 
saith  the  apostle,  "  he  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."  (Bom.  iii. 
25.)  Herein  he  showed,  that  a  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  opened  to  all  men ;  but  those  who,  through 
unbelief  of,  and  disobedience  to  divine  grace,  never 
experience  the  work  of  sanctification,  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  unspeakable  advantage ;  for  it  is 
through  sanctification  that  any  come  effectually  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  That 
outward  offering  for  all,  showed  the  love  of  God 
towards  all ;  and  that  he  stands  ready  to  pardon 
past  transgression,  in  all  who  sincerely  accept  his 
terms  of  true  repentance  and  reformation ;  but  our 
salvation  is  not  completed  by  that  single  act  only, 
and  the  work  of  redemption  finished  for  us  without 
us.  Though  Christ  died  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
brought  unto  glory,  yet  we  are  not  actually  puri- 
fied, fitted  for,  and  introduced  into  the  kingdom, 
merely  by  that  one  offering.  The  way  to  reconci- 
liation was  opened  by  the  death  of  Christ;  but  we 
are  not  saved  by  his  life  till  we  livingly  experience 
the  work  of  salvation  in  our  own  particulars. 

It  is  always  requisite  that  the  means  be  adequate 
to  the  end,  the  cause  sufficient  to  the  effect ;  there- 
fore as  all  men  throughout  all  nations,  and  every 
generation,  originally  stand  in  equal  relation  to 
their  Creator,  have  been,  and  must  naturally  be  in 
absolute  need  of  his  help,  in  order  to  purification 
and  salvation,  the  means  afforded,  for  this  purpose 
must  be  universal  to  reach  all.  It  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  real  and  powerful  holiness  and  goodness,  to 
change  the  condition  of  man  from  evil  to  good.  It 
must  be  omnipotent,  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his 
adversaries,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Nothing  but  a  spirit  superior  to  all  these  can  effec- 
tually cleanse  the  soul,  and  operate  to  the  expul- 
sion and  exclusion  of  those  subtle  and  powerful 
enemies  which  continually  seek  to  hold  men  in  the 
bondage  of  corruption  ;  therefore  nothing  but  God's 
holy,  universal,  almighty  spirit  can  effect  this  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  man,  rectify  the  disorder  sin 
has  introduced  into  his  nature;  and  raise  him  up 
from  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  by  producing  a  new 
and  heavenly  birth  of  divine  life  in  him,  by  which 
he  may  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 


works,  and  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness. 

Perfect  redemption  consists,  first,  in  paying  the 
price  of  ransom ;  and  second,  in  bringing  out  of 
bondage,  and  setting  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  Our 
Saviour  paid  the  first  by  his  suffering  and  sacrifice; 
and  he  performs  the  last  by  the  effectual  operation 
of  his  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  receive 
him,  and  resign  wholly  to  him. 

None  have  cause  to  murmur  at,  or  complain 
against  the  dispensations  of  their  benevolent  Crea- 
tor ;  for  in  Christ  he  hath  rendered  to  every  child 
of  Adam  a  full  equivalent  for  the  loss  sustained 
through  his  unhappy  fall.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  16.)  I  know 
some  allege,  that  the  world  here  intends  not  all 
men,  but  the  elect  only.  But  we  find  the  term 
world,  when  confined  to  men,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  used  either  for  all  mankind  in  general,  for 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  for  the  unbelieving  part 
of  it ;  and  where  it  intends  a  part  of  the  species,  it 
is  often  used  to  signify  unbelievers,  and  to  distinv- 
guish  them  from  believers,  but  is  never  spoken  of 
believers  only.  Besides,  such  an  acceptation  would 
turn  the  text  into  nonsense,  for  then  it  must  be  thus 
understood ;  "  God  so  loved  the  elect,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  of  the  elect 
believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  This  would  imply,  that  some  of  the 
elect  would  not  believe  in  him,  and  all  the  conse- 
quent absurdities  of  that  position.  But  read  the 
text  as  it  stands,  and  the  particle  whosoever,  pro- 
perly distinguishes  the  world  into  believers  and 
unbelievers,  or  faithful  and  unfaithful ;  and  shows 
that  God  so  loved  the  whole  of  his  rational  crea- 
tion, that  he  gave  all  an  opportunity  of  being  saved 
through  believing ;  and  if  any  did  not  so  embrace 
it,  their  refusal  was  the  cause  of  their  condemna- 
tion, and  not  the  want  of  God's  love,  nor  of  an  op- 
portunity of  closing  in  with,  and  receiving  the 
benefit  of  it.  This  the  four  succeeding  verses 
plainly  declare.  "  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
every  one  that  doth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." (John  iii.  17,  &c.)  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  conclude,  the  whole  world  can  mean  less  than 
the  whole  human  species. 

The  apostle  Peter  saith,  "  The  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time,  or  rather  at  any  time,  by  the  will 
of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  there  were  false 
prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall 
be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  (2  Pet.  i.  21,  and  ii.  1.)  This  indi- 
cates that  Christ  died  not  only  for  those  who  come 
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to  be  saved,  but  also  for  those  who  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves ;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood that,  by  his  sacrifice,  he  bought,  or  paid 
the  price  of  redemption,  conditionally  tor  them  as 
well  as  others.  But  if  he  thus  bought  those  who 
denied  him,  who  yet  occasioned  their  own  destruc- 
tion, it  is  truly  asserted  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
words,  that  "  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man  ;"  (Heb.  ii.  9,)  and  that  "  He 
i.s  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  (1 
John  ii.  2.) 

However  public  a  person  Adam  may  be  ac- 
counted, and  however  his  posterity  might,  without 
a  Redeemer,  have  been  by  any  thought  chargeable 
with  his  sin,  though  I  am  unablo  to  conceive  how 
any  man  should  deserve  condemnation  for  what  he 
could  not  help ;  yet  our  Saviour  having  paid  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  by  tasting  death  for  every 
man,  (Heb.  ii.  9,)  there  cannot  be  anything  charge- 
able to  Adam's  descendants,  merely  on  account  of 
his  transgression,  exclusive  of  their  own.  Original 
sin,  therefore,  in  that  sense  which  implies  guilt  in 
them  for  his  offence,  I  apprehend,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  Nor,  was  it  really  so,  could  any 
ceremonious  performance  of  men,  or  even  all  the 
water  of  Jordan  wash  it  away.  All  exterior  forms, 
however  mistakenly  exalted,  or  celebrated  amongst 
mankind,  are  but  outward  and  visible  signs,  and 
altogether  ineffectual  towards  any  real  change  or 
reformation  of  the  subject.  And  respecting  little 
children  who  are  taken  away  before  they  have 
personally  offended,  they  cannot  in  equity  be 
chargeable,  but  may  with  just  confidence  be  re- 
signed, as  perfectly  safe  in  the  arms  of  their  Sa- 
viour, who  declared,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  (Mat.  xix.  14,)  and  also  told  his  follow- 
ers, "  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (Mat.  xviii.  3.) 

The  vital  part  of  man's  religion  and  duty  stands, 
principally,  in  a  right  attention  to,  and  a  faithful 
obedience  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  who  pays 
due  and  constant  regard  to  this,  is  in  his  measure 
a  follower  of  Christ,  and  has,  in  some  degree,  the 
reality  of  Christianity  in  him  ;  live  under  what 
mode  of  profession,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  he  may.  For  who  is  a  servant  of  Christ,  but 
he  that  willingly  obeys  him  ?  Is  he  who  willingly 
acts  according  to  his  verbal  precepts,  a  follower  of 
Christ;  and  is  not  he  who,  without  the  knowledge 
of  these,  with  equal  willingness  follows  the  leadings 
of  his  spirit,  also  his  servant?  Of  this  spirit  the 
truly  virtuous  and  religious  amongst  the  gentiles 
were,  in  degree,  partakers;  "for,"  saith  holy  writ, 
'■  when  the  gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  hav- 
ing not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  which 
:-how  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts; 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another."  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.) 

(Totx)  continued.) 


the  direction  of  the  wind,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
ascending  current  of  air  in  the  house. 

Another  requisite  is  shade.  Our  common  slat 
shutters  answer  well  for  the  windows,  but  the  most 
cheap  and  convenient  shelter  for  the  roof  is  to  cover 
it  thickly  with  straw,  dried  reeds,  or  rushes.  These 
will  resist  the  influence  of  the  noonday  sun,  and 
keep  the  garret  almost  as  cool  as  the  basement. 
One  of  the  most  simple  methods,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheapest  means  of  artificially  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  a  room,  is  to  wet  a  cloth  of  any  size, 
the  larger  the  better,  and  suspend  it  in  the  place 
you  want  cooling;  let  the  room  be  well  ventilated, 
and  the  temperature  will  sink  from  ten  to  twenty 
degrees  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  above  hints  will  be  useful  to  many,  and  as 
a  last  suggestion,  we  will  inform  the  reader  that, 
in  summer,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  the  house,  and  occasionally  sprinkle  it 
in  the  more  frequented  parts,  as  the  passages  and 
stairs. — Scientific  American. 


Cooling  Rooms. — The  warm  weather  will  shortly 
be  here,  and  every  one  will  be  seeking  the  refresh- 
ing influence  of  a  cool  and  shady  place,  whercunto 
they  can  retreat  from  the  blazing  sun;  so  we  will 
give  our  readers  a  few  hints  concerning  the  cooling 
of  their  hou-es.  The  first  necessity  is  a  thorough 
draught.  This  can  always  be  obtained  by  opening 
every  door  and  window  in  the  basement,  the  top 
of  every  window  above,  and  by  throwing  each  door 
wide  open ;  but  above  all,  be  sure  that  the  trap- 
door in  the  roof  is  open,  and  there  is  plenty  of  air- 
room  from  it  down  the  stairs,  so  that  whichever  be 
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Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  visual  organ. 
The  more  the  instances  are  multiplied  the  more  we 
are  impressed  with  the  beneficence  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  it  is  especially  conspicuous  in  what  Sir 
Charles  Bell  relates  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
sensibility  which  protects  the  coat  of  the  eye. 
"  The  oculist,"  he'  says,  "  has  observed  that  if  it 
be  touched  as  lightly  as  by  a  feather,  the  muscles 
are  thrown  into  uncontrollable  spasms;  but  if  the 
point  of  the  finger  be  passed  somewhat  rudely  be- 
tween the  eyelids  so  as  to  press  directly  upon  the 
eye  itself,  he  can  hold  the  eye  steady  for  his  in- 
tended operation,  and  produce  hardly  any  sensa- 
tion, certainly  no  suffering.  This  is  one  of  the 
little  secrets  of  the  art ;  and  still  the  wonder  grows 
that  he  can  do  such  things  without  inflicting  pain, 
when  daily  experience  makes  us  sensible  that  even 
a  grain  of  sand  produces  the  greatest  torture." 
The  question  is,  why  the  membranes  should  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  lighter  touch,  and  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  rougher ;  and  admirable 
is  the  answer  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  supplied. 
Numberless  small  particles  float  about  in  the  air, 
and  rest  upon  the  eye,  or  lodge  under  the  eyelid. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  surface, 
these  foreign  bodies  are  the  agents  of  their  own 
removal,  for  they  stimulate  the  flow  of  tears  and 
the  winking  of  the  lid,  which  together  wash  the 
ball  from  every  impurity.  The  action  is  proceed- 
ing during  all  our  waking  hours;  and  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  contrivance  and  its  purpose 
are  only  revealed  to  us  through  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  ensue  from  the  extinction  of  the 
power.  The  nerve  of  the  coat  of  the  eye  is  some- 
times injured,  and  is  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  dust 
which  adheres  to  the  ball.  Then  the  lid  is  not 
excited  to  wink  or  the  tears  to  flow.  The  particles 
which  are  carried  into  the  eye,  cease  to  pain,  and, 
being  allowed  to  remain,  they  set  up  inflammation, 
and  the  inflammation  renders  opaque  the  trans- 
parent covering  through  which  the  light  flows. 
Blindness  is  the  result,  and  the  sight  itself  is  found 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  refined  sensibility  of  the 
outer  membrane.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is 
more  intolerant  of  a  faint  touch  than  a  rough. 
From  violence  the  soft  and  delicate  textures  can 
only  be  defended  by  the  same  precautions  by  which 
we  consult  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  but 
a  provision  was  required  to  neutralise  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  myriads  of  destroying  forces  which 
are  too  numerous  to  be  eluded,  and  too  minute  to 
be  seen.    Yet  so  nicely  is  the  sense  adjusted  to  its 


end  that  we  are  unconscious  both  of  the  stimului 
which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  of  tht 
movement  of  the  machinery  itself.  The  objects  whict 
pass  into  our  eye  are  unfelt,  and  the  winking  of  tin 
lid  and  the  flow  of  tears  which  they  provoke  an 
unheeded.  It  is  not  till  substances  larger  than  or 
dinary  are  in  question  that  the  suffering  com 
mences,  and  warns  us  to  remove  by  other  meant 
what  the  usual  action  of  the  apparatus  is  unabli 
to  expel.  Notwithstanding  that  the  lid  may  b 
moved  at  the  bidding  of  the  will,  the  mind  canno 
exert  itself  for  the  protection  of  its  principal  inlet 
and  take  up  the  function  which,  when  inherent  ii 
the  injured  nerve,  was  exerted  so  incessantly,  a 
effectually,  and  so  imperceptibly.  In  the  case 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Bel] 
the  person  winked  if  a  hand  was  waved  before  th 
eye,  for  the  danger  which  then  menaced  was  on 
which  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  sense  of  visioi 
but  no  mental  impulse  prompted  a  similar  move 
ment  to  rescue  the  sight  from  the  destruction  whic 
impended  through  the  lost  sensibility  of  the  oute 
membrane  to  touch.  It  is  impossible  to  reflet 
without  wonder  upon  the  number  and  complies 
tion  of  the  involuntary  operations  which  are  thv 
going  on  in  the  body,  and  which  are  indispensabl 
to  its  life.  The  heart  ceaselessly  expands  an 
contracts,  the  lungs  play,  the  stomach  digests,  tb 
glands  secrete ;  and  all  this  surprising  mechanisi 
and  chemistry  proceeds  with  such  quietness,  and 
so  self- sustained,  that  sleep  is  neither  disturbed  h 
it  nor  stops  it.  If  the  vital  system  had  been  d 
pendent  on  the  superintendence  of  the  mind,  ot 
attention  could  not  have  been  diverted  from  it  ft 
a  minute;  all  our  care  must  have  been  concentrate 
on  the  working  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  oi 
care  would  still  have  been  insufficient.  The  con 
pleteness  of  the  contrivance  often  conceals  it  froi 
our  observation ;  and  how  few  there  are  who  hai 
ever  reflected  that  they  would  be  stone-blind  unle 
the  membrane  of  the  eye  had  been  endued  with 
property  which  excited  them  constantly  to  wink ! 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  and  senses 
animals  to  their  mode  of  existence  has  been  traci 
by  naturalists  in  a  thousand  particulars.    The  d 
sign  in  them,  as  in  us,  has  a  palpable  reference 
its  end,  which  in  other  words  is  to  say  that  ere 
tive  wisdom  is  never  at  fault  and  is  perfect  in  evei 
link  of  the  chain.    This  alone  must  satisfy  us  th 
pain  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that,  ^ 
it  has  been  diversely  distributed  over  the  body  y 
man  in  the  manner  which  his  safety  and  comfo 
requires,  so  it  must  be  meted  out  to  each  order 
beings  in  the  degree  which  consorts  with  their  p 
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sition  in  the  world.  The  ground  is  almost  ali 
with  the  common  earth-worm.  Wherever  mou 
is  turned  up,  there  these  sappers  and  miners  a 
turned  up  with  it.  They  are  nature's  ploughine 
They  bore  the  stubborn  soil  in  every  direction,  a) 
render  it  pervious  to  air,  rain,  and  the  fibres 
plants.  Without  these  auxiliaries  "  the  farmei 
says  Gilbert  White,  "  would  find  that  his  lai  j£ 
would  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  sterile."  T 
green  mantle  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  ear  ^ 
is  dependent  upon  the  worms  which  burrow  in  t 
bowels  of  it.  What  conveys  a  more  defiuite  id 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  they  are  p( 
petually  replenishing  the  upper  soil,  and  coveri 
with  soft  and  fine  material  a  crust  which  bef( 
was  close  and  ungenial.  They  swallow  a  quani 
of  earth  with  their  food,  and  having  extracted  t, 
nutriment  they  eject  the  remainder  at  the  outlet Jt(| 
their  holes.  This  refuse  forms  the  worm-ear 
flhich  are  the  annoyance  of  the  gardener,  W 
might  be  reconciled  to  them  if  he  were  aware  tl 
the  depositors  save  him  a  hundred  times  more 
bour  thau  they  cause.    Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
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shown  that  in  thirteen  years  a  field  of  pasture  was 
covered  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  and  a  half  with 
he  mould  discharged  from  their  intestines,  and  in 
mother  case  the  layer  they  had  accumulated  in 
ighty  years  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
hick.    They  therefore  play  a  most  important  part 
the  economy  of  vegetation,  and  we  see  why  they 
m  throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe.    In  the 
•erformance  of  their  functions  they  are  exposed  to 
We  incessant  injury  than  any  other  creatures, 
ut  by  the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  scarifier,  and  the 
ough,  every  implement  of  tillage  is  to  them  an 
strument  of  mutilation.    They  are  the  prey  in 
Edition  of  innumerable  enemies.    The  voracious 
ole  invades  them  in  their  own  domain.  The 
rush  taps  and  vibrates  the  earth,  which  appa- 
ntly  leads  them  to  imagine  that  their  under- 
ound  foe  is  approaching,  and  makes  them  hurry 
Ith  the  celerity  of  fear  almost  into  the  bill  of  the 
rd,  and  are  instantly  swallowed  alive.    The  om- 
vorous  pig  does  not  disdain  to  eat  them  with  the 
her  products  of  the  soil  he  turns  up  with  his 
out.    It  would  be  contrary  to  the  notions  we 
ame  of  the  Deity,  and  the  evidence  with  which 
ture  abounds  of  his  benevolence,  to  suppose  that 
endowed  worms  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of 
,  and  placed  them  where  they  were  liable  in  a 
gular  degree  to  wounds  and  depredation,  and 
rendered  them  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  the  higher 
er  of  animals.    The  truths  of  physiology  and 
researches  of  naturalists  confirm  the  conclusion 
m  the  general  dispensations  of  Providence. 
The  writhings  of  the  worm  are  apt  to  be  taken 
the  casual  observer  as  the  measure  of  its  agony, 
b:  movements  are  an  uncertain  indication  of  suf- 
mng.    In  the  diseases  which  alfect  the  spine  of 
p,  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  lost  its  com- 
ication  with  the  brain,  and  by  consequence  its 
ing  and  power  of  voluntary  action,  is  never- 
ess  capable  of  convulsive  and  unconscious 
ements,  for  these  can  be  carried  on  through 
sole  agency  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord, 
iat  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  a  nerve  of 
ation  to  run  from  the  skin  to  the  spine,  and  a 
e  of  motion  to  extend  from  the  spine  to  the 
cles.    Then  when  the  nerve  of  sensation  is  ir- 
d,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
,  and  thence  to  the  nerve  of  motion,  which 
pels  the  muscles  to  contract.    But  though  the 
nt  see3  the  motions,  he  can  neither  feel  nor 
rol  them  in  extreme  cases,  and  has  no  more 
e  in  what  is  going  on  than  if  he  were  the  spec- 
of  it  in  another  person.    A  man  who  was 
d  by  John  Hunter  whether  he  felt  the  irrita- 
which  was  agitating  his  limbs,  replied,  "  No, 
ut  you  see  my  legs  do."    Dr.  Carpenter  who 
rds  the  circumstance,  quotes  instances  in  which 
loss  of  sensibility  was  incomplete,  when  the 
ulus  of  which  the  patient  was  unconscious  ex- 
more  violent  contractions  than  the  stimulus  of 
h  the  effects  could  penetrate  to  the  brain.  A 
er  passed  lightly  over  the  instep,  though  un- 
gave  rise  to  jerks  in  the  limb  which  far  ex- 
ed  in  vehemence  the  movements  produced  by 
ing  and  pinching,  which  were  sufficiently  acute 
perceived  by  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
cognizance  which  the  mind  had  of  the  greater 
tiou  probably  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  con- 
ning control  which  was  wanting  when  the  ap- 
.tion  to  the  skin  was  too  slight  to  be  felt ;  but 
.ever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  undoubted, 
the  very  absence  of  feeling  may  cause  an  ag- 
ation  of  muscular  convulsions.    This  phone- 
in  in  man,  of  whose  sensations  we  can  obtain 
tain  knowledge,  is  a  key  to  many  of  the  ner- 
motions  of  brutes.    The  body,  says  Doctor 
es,  of  a  decapitated  lizard  will  writhe  when  the 


skin  is  punctured ;  and  if  the  animal  is  divided  in 
two,  the  lower  portion  can  be  roused  into  activity 
as  well  as  the  upper.  If  the  head  of  a  frog  be 
cut  off,  it  will  leap  when  the  feet  are  pinched  ;  and 
if  the  back  or  abdomen  is  irritated,  will  push  with 
its  legs  as  though  it  were  impatient  of  the  treat 
ment,  and  desired  to  remove  the  cause.  The  iras 
cible  insect  called  the  Mantis  religiosa,  or  praying 
Mantis,  from  the  attitude  it  assumes  in  seizing  its 
prey,  will,  when  headless,  wound  with  its  cjaws, 
the  finger  which  touches  them.  If  a  centipede 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  sliced  into  several  lengths, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continues  in  each,  and  carries 
forward  the  fragments.  Both  the  halves  of  a  leech 
which  has  been  cut  in  two,  continue  to  swim  in  the 
water;  and  when  one  of  these  creatures  has  been 
deprived  of  its  head  and  tail,  the  trunk  will  retain 
an  apparent  vitality  for  several  months.  But  the 
movements  of  decapitated  animals  must,  like  the 
movements  in  the  limbs  of  a  human  being  where 
the  connection  with  the  brain  is  destroyed,  be  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  physical  functions  of  the 
nerves,  and  not  at  all  to  feelings  which  can  have 
no  existence  apart  from  the  mind.  A  slice  cut 
from  the  middle  of  a  centipede  can  have  no  more 
power  of  perception  than  the  amputated  leg  of  a 
man.  The  contrary  supposition  would  indeed  re- 
quire us  to  assume  that  a  centipede  must  be  com- 
pounded of  half  a  hundred  distinct  individuals, 
every  one  of  which  possessed  a  separate  conscious- 
ness. The  consequences  involved  in  the  notion 
seem  not  to  have  struck  many  intelligent  persons, 
who  fancied  that,  when  the  bits  of  an  eel  which 
was  skinned  and  disembowelled,  as  well  as  divided 
into  a  score  or  more  pieces,  jumped  from  the  fry- 
ing-pan, it  was  the  intolerable  agony  of  being 
grilled  which  prompted  the  act.  Even  Southey 
enumerates  among  the  cruelties  of  the  kitchen, 
that  we  cook  carp,  which,  he  says,  '"'  after  having 
been  scaled  and  gutted,  will  sometimes  leap  out  of 
the  stew-pan." 

The  upper  portion  of  a  worm  which  has  been 
chopped  in  two,  is  still,  however,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  brain,  and  retains  its  consciousness. 
Nevertheless  a  considerable  step  has  been  made  in 
the  argument  when  it  is  shown  that  the  degree  of 
feeling  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  the 
motion.  This  fact  established,  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  inference  that  the  perceiving 
power,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  development  in  the  nervous  or- 
gans of  perception.  Now  the  brain  of  a  worm  is 
of  an  exceedingly  humble  kind,  consisting  of  two 
small  cephalic  lobes,  which  are  wanting  in  all  the 
parts  and  attributes  which  distinguish  the  higher 
classes  of  animals.  Were  there  no  other  indica- 
tion, the  physiologist  would  at  once  determine  that 
its  conduct  when  wounded  did  not  announce  the 
same  excess  of  pain  as  would  give  rise  to  similar 
contortions  in  man,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  twisting  motion  is  natural  to  the  worm, 
and  is  excited  by  the  gentlest  touch.  The  further 
results  which  ensue  from  the  injuries,  appear  to 
complete  the  proof  that  the  writhings  are  stimu- 
lated by  an  amount  of  feeling  very  far  short  of 

the  intolerable  anguish  they  might  lead  us  to  infer. 

*  #  *  #  #  * 

No  more  authoritative  account  can  be  given  of 
the  process  [by  which  a  dissevered  worm  is  made 
whole]  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  lectures 
of  Professor  Owen  on  "  Comparative  Anatomy," 
a  work  surprising  both  for  its  range  and  its  origin- 
ality, though  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  titles  to 
fame  which  have  long  placed  our  distinguished 
countryman  at  the  head  of  his  own  vast  and  mag- 
nificent department  of  science. 

"A  worm  cut  in  two  was  found  to  reproduce  the 


tail  at  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cephalic  half,  and 
to  form  a  head  upon  the  caudal  moiety.  Bonnet 
progressively  increased  the  number  of  sections  in 
healthy  individuals  of  a  small  worm  or  nais,  which 
he  calls  Lumbricus  variegatus  ;  and  when  one  of 
these  had  been  so  divided  into  twenty-six  parts, 
almost  all  of  them  reproduced  the  head  and  tail, 
and  became  so  many  distinct  individuals.  The 
small  fresh- water  naids  show  great  power  of  repair 
and  reproduction.  There  are  some  species  found 
in  sand  or  mud,  such  as  those  that  stain  of  a  red 
colour  extensive  tracts  of  the  Thames  mud  at  low 
water,  which,  when  submerged,  habitually  protrude 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  regular,  oscillating  movement.  Bonnet  cut 
off  the  head  of  one  of  the  naids  of  this  genus, 
which  was  soon  reproduced  ;  and,  when  perfect,  he 
repeated  the  act,  and  again  as  often  as  the  head 
was  reproduced.  After  the  eighth  decapitation 
the  unhappy  subject  was  released  by  death ;  the 
execution  took  effect,  the  reproductive  virtue  had 
been  worn  out.  Since  many  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  naids  frequently  expose  a  part  of  their  body, 
the  rest  being  buried  in  the  earth,  both  they  and 
their  enemies  profit  by  the  power  of  restoration  of 
the  parts  which  may  be  bitten  off." — Owen's  Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals, p.  252. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Lord  Will  Provide. 
To  a  careless  reader,  the  expression,  "  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  is  a  very  strange  one. 
It  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  Bible ;  it  seems  to  contradict  the  calls  to  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness  which  abound  in  the 
Bible.  A  glance  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage removes  the  difficulty.  We  are  to  take  no 
anxious,  distressing  thoughts  respecting  our  future 
temporal  wants.  We  are  not  to  distress  ourselves 
by  anxiously  asking,  what  shall  we  eat  ?  or  what 
shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
Our  heavenly  Father  knoWeth  that  we  have  need 
of  these  things,  and  will  provide  us  with  them  if  we 
follow  his  directions.  The  obedient  child  obeys  the 
directions  of  bis  earthly  parent,  and  looks  to  him 
for  food  and  clothing.  He  has  confidence  that  his 
father  will  supply  his  wants.  When  told  to  go  and 
labour  in  the  cornfield,  he  does  not  spend  a  part 
of  his  time  and  of  his  energies  in  indulging  anxious 
thoughts  respecting  the  supply  of  his  wants  for  the 
morrow. 

Now  our  heavenly  Father  has  work  for  every 
one  of  his  children  ;  He  says  to  every  one,  "  Go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  He  appoints  to 
every  one  his  own  work ;  He  promises  to  every 
man  his  wages.  Bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
water  shall  be  sure,  and  no  good  thing  will  be 
withheld  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  us 
all  things? 

By  his  promises  and  his  reasonings,  God  is 
pledged  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  do  his 
work,  and  put  their  trust  in  him.  We  are  to  give 
our  whole  attention  to  present  duty,  and  commit 
the  future  to  the  care  of  God.  He  will  never  see 
the  righteous  forsaken  ;  He  is  able  and  willing  to 
supply  all  their  wants;  He  may  not  give  them  all 
that  they  think  they  ought  to  have,  but  he  will 
give  them  all  that  infinite  love,  guided  by  infinite 
wisdom,  shall  think  they  oughj;  \ot  have. 

An  aged  man  was  me|;  by  one  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  their  firsj;  entrance  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  secured  a 
competency.    His  reply  was,  "  I  have." 

"  Have  you  a  farm  V 
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"I  have  not." 

"  What  investments  have  you  made?" 

"  None.  I  have  brought  up  a  large  family.  My 
children  are  all  doing  well.  I  have  one  son  in  the 
ministry." 

"  You  look  to  your  children  to  support  you, 
then?" 

"  I  trust  they  will  always  be  ready  to  help  me, 
if  I  should  need  their  help.  I  have  no  fear  of  com- 
ing to  want ;  I  serve  a  Master  that  never  lets  his 
servants  want  anything  that  is  really  good  for 
them." 

The  aged  disciple  had  provided  for  the  future 
more  surely  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  in- 
vestments, even  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  lands  or  stock.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  every  christian  to  make  the  same  provision. 

In  like  manner  preparations  can  be  made  for 
future  trials.  They  are  not  the  result  of  chance ; 
they  will  come  when  God  sees  fit  to  send  them. 
We  cannot  avoid  them,  any  more  than  we  can 
avoid  death  ;  but  we  can  always  be  prepared  for 
them.  If  we  are  always  at  the  post  of  duty,  they 
cannot  take  us  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  al- 
ways at  hand  the  promise,  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be." — N.  Y.  Observer. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Christopher  Story. 
After  his  return  from  Scotland,  he  had  it  on  his 
mind  to  visit  George  Fox  at  Swarthmore,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  When  the  time  for  setting  out 
drew  near,  it  came  before  him  to  attend  meetings 
in  Westmoreland  and  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire, 
and  he  and  his  companion  found  much  openness 
among  Friends.  In  Wensleydale  meeting  there 
was  such  brokenness,  that  on  saying  a  little,  he  sat 
down  in  silence,  and  after  a  time  it  opened  on  his 
mind  to  speak  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  the 
prophet,  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  rushing 
wind,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  From  thence 
they  went  to  Swaledale,  and  though  he  witnessed 
the  Lord's  comfortable  presence  and  life,  he  was 
under  much  exercise,  and  did  not  know  the  cause. 
He  thought  he  had  missed  his  way  in  coming  into 
those  parts,  and  that  if  he  did  not  grow  more  easy, 
he  would  return  home ;  and  being  at  a  Friend's 
house,  he  walked  out  into  the  fields  before  meet- 
ing, and  through  inexperience  was  much  cast  down 
in  his  mind.  Ilichard  Robeson,  a  weighty  ancient 
Friend,  coming  to  the  house,  and  having  been  at 
their  meeting  the  day  before,  he  began  to  fear  he 
had  something  against  him ;  for  he  had  come  on 
foot  six  miles,  which  he  had  not  done  for  several 
years.  He  resolved  that  whatever  he  might  have 
to  say  to  him,  he  would  take  it  well,  and  would 
say  bat  little  if  he  could  help  it.  The  meeting  be- 
ing gathered,  Christopher  could  not  easily  forbear 
sajing  what  opened  upon  his  mind,  in  the  spring 
of  love,  :ind  then  Ilichard  appeared  and  confirmed 
what  |,,.  l,  ,,i  !in(j  waS)  wJtJj  other  Friends, 

loving  and  kind.  After  all  this,  when  they  were 
parted,  he  was  again  brought  under  exercise  as 
much  as  before,  and  being  Sixth-day,  they  intend- 
ed to  go  to  Bfaflham  meeting  on  First-day,  but  on 
the  way  he  concluded,  if  he  was  not  more  easy,  he 
would  appoint  no  more  meetings,  but  would  go 
home.  On  sittiDg  down  in  the  meeting,  he  found 
the  Lord  was  near,  to  supply  those  who  placed 
their  dependence  upon  him;  and  when  he  had  de- 
livered what  was  on  his  mind,  Robert  Lodge  said 
on  this  wise  : — "  It  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  the  priests  of  God  went  mourning  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  not  because  of  their 
sins,  but  because  of  the  tins  pf  the  people  ;  and 
now  many  are  made  to  go  mourning  between  meet- 
ing and  meeting,  not  for  anything  they  have  done, 


but  for  the  sake  of  others."  This  relieved  him 
greatly,  and  he  was  helped  on  his  way,  for  which 
he  says,  "  the  Lord  shall  have  the  praise."  It 
shows  in  some  degree  the  humiliating  plunges 
which  the  careful  minister  of  Christ  has  to  expe- 
rience, to  keep  him  little  in  his  own  sight,  and 
watchful,  depending  on  the  Lord  for  help ;  and 
also  it  proves  his  Master's  unfailing  regard  for  his 
poor  servants,  supplying  them  with  comfort  both 
instrumental^  and  by  the  immediate  consolations 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Taking  meetings  on  the  way,  he  came  to  Swarth- 
more on  Seventh-day,  and  was  at  their  meeting  on 
First-day,  where  were  George  and  Margaret  Fox 
and  four  of  her  daughters,  all  very  loving  and 
kind.  When  they  were  parting,  George  exhorted 
him  to  keep  to  the  Grace,  and  he  would  grow. 
He  returned  home,  having  some  meetings  on  the 
way,  ,and  remained  there  through  the  winter. 
As  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London  approach- 
ed, he  felt  drawn  to  attend  it,  but  supposing  there 
were  many  ancient  Friends  in  the  county,  bet- 
ter qualified,  he  was  unwilling  to  speak  of  it. 
At  the  county  meeting,  which  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  held  oftener,  inquiry  was 
made  of  all  the  particular  meetings,  who  intended 
to  go  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  none  replied  but 
John  Banks.  When  the  meeting  was  near  over, 
and  he  perceived  that  Friends  were  desirous  that 
another  at  least  should  go,  he  got  a  Friend  to  tell 
J.  Banks  if  he  would  accept  him  for  companion, 
he  would  offer  his  services  to  the  meeting  ;  he  told 
Christopher  if  he  had  a  desire  to  go,  he  was  satis- 
fied he  should  accompany  him,  but  would  not  draw 
him.  They  had  several  meetings  on  their  way  to 
London,  in  which  John  Banks  had  good  service, 
and  he  was  well  satisfied  with  this  experienced 
Friend's  company.  This  Yearly  Meeting  was  held 
in  1679,  and  was  the  first  Christopher  attended.  He 
says,  <l  it  was  a  good  and  glorious  meeting  to  me, 
and  many  more,  who  were  wet  plentifully  with  the 
dew  of  heaven.  That  which  confirmed  us  the 
more  was,  to  see  the  aged  and  the  young  keep  their 
places  in  humility,  endued  with  heavenly  wisdom, 
that  nothing  which  tended  to  strife  and  contention 
could  appear  without  rebuke,  in  order  that  love, 
unity  and  concord  might  be  maintained  in  the 
churches  of  Christ;  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
Friends  parted  in  great  love  and  unity."  They 
had  a  decided  testimony  against  divisions  and  rup- 
tures among  Friends  at  that  day,  and  laboured 
fervently  to  maintain  unbroken  the  love  of  the 
brethren  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  as  the  primitive  church  did  in  the  Apostles' 
days.  It  was  among  the  bitterest  afflictions  the 
early  Friends  endured,  to  see  parties  rising  to 
divide  and  throw  into  confusion  the  newly  forming 
Society. 

Christopher  Story  and  J.  Banks  went  towards 
Bristol  aud  had  many  good  meetings,  and  on  their 
return  to  Cumberland,  calling  at  Swarthmore,  he 
says,  "  We  had  George  Fox's  company,  who  in- 
quired of  affairs  among  Friends,  and  of  our  tra- 
velling from  place  to  place  where  the  separatists 
dwelt,  [They  were  the  party  who  left  the  Society 
with  Wilkinson  and  Story,  in  consequence  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  discipline.]  John  Banks 
gave  him  a  full  account,  and  of  what  openness 
there  was  in  places  where  we  came,  to  hear  Truth's 
testimony  declared."  In  168:2,  he  visited  some 
parts  of  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  persecu- 
tion was  carrying  on,  and  hearing  that  Friends  in 
Dent  had  suffered  much,  he  felt  some  hesitation  in 
going  there,  lest  he  might  increase  their  sufferings  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  feel  peace  without  it.  he  con- 
eluded  to  go,  though  he  aud  his  companion  were 
told  they  might  expect  a  prison,  as  a  warrant  was 


abroad  signed  by  several  justices  to  apprehend  anji  > 
strangers  they  found  preaching  in  Friends'  meet- 
ings, upon  suspicion  of  being  Jesuits.  When  thej 
came  into  the  Dale,  Friends  and  others  were  goimj 
to  meeting,  and  they  told  them  they  were  come  in 
love  to  visit  them,  but  it  was  with  some  concen 
lest  they  should  be  fined  on  their  account ;  but  thej 
answered,  there  was  nothing  in  that,  for  they  wer< 
fined  already  more  than  they  had  goods  to  pav 
with.  They  went  to  the  meeting,  and  after  sorm 
time  his  companion  stood  up  and  had  good  service 
but  before  he  had  finished,  several  constables  camt 
in  and  commanded  him  to  go  with  them.  Of  thi 
he  took  but  little  notice,  and  some  Friends  pre 
vailed  with  them  to  forbear  a  little,  and  they  wen 
out  awhile,  but  came  in  again  and  ordered  him  til 
go  with  them  by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant.  Afte  { 
some  discourse  they  dismissed  him  on  promise  o 
two  Friends  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Dent  towi 
next  morning.  Friends  continued  the  meeting  unti 
they  were  ready  to  part,  having  had  a  good  oppor 
tunity.  Several  were  reached  and  tendered,  an« 
Ann  Knowles  was  convinced  and  continued  a: 
honest  Friend.  This  must  have  been  a  cheerinj 
reward  for  their  faithfulness. 
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For  "The  Friend."  lt» 

The  California!!  Woodpecker.  km 

"  Cassins'  Birds  of  America"  contains  an  int<  ^ 
resting  account  of  this  curious  bird,  portions  <  M 
which  we  extract  as  follows  : —  »h 

"  Several  species  of  woodpeckers  have  ha  '  in 
ascribed  to  them  the  habit  of  accumulating  store  M 
of  provisions  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  <  « 
winter,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  this  beip  «m 
done  by  any  American  species,  except  that  ngi)  V 
before  us.  For  it  we  can  claim  this  degree  of  il 
stinctive  prudence  on  undoubted  evidence,  an 
shall  have  the  pleasure,  in  the  present  article,  < 
laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  it,  wbic  * 
is  not  only  a  remarkable  illustration  of  instinc  *1 
but  shows  a  singular  method  of  mechanical  pn  * 
paration  and  management. 

"  Our  valued  friends  John  G.  Bell  of  New  Yorl 
and  Dr.  A.  L.  Heerman  of  Philadelphia,  both  i 
whom  have  made  extended  visits  to  California  ft 
the  purpose  of  investigating  its  natural  histor; 
found  this  woodpecker  very  abundant  in  all  tl 
parts  of  that  country  which  either  of  them  visitei  4 

"  The  former  gentleman  has  had  the  kindness  H 
inform  us  that  he  considers  it  by  far  the  most  ei  m 
tensively  diffused  and  common  woodpecker  of  th  <om 
country.  He  represents  it  as  somewhat  dispose 
to  gregariousness  in  its  habits,  and  has  frequent  « 
seen  individuals  on  the  same  tree  so  numerous  ai 
so  close  together,  that  several  might  have  be( 
killed  at  a  single  discharge.  According  to  J.  ( 
Bell,  its  note  very  considerably  resembles  that 
the  red-headed  woodpecker,  which  it  much  resei  ft 
bles  also  in  flight  aud  other  general  charactei  ltd 
*  *  *  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Heerman 
this  bird  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  ai 
he  has  identified,  for  the  first  time,  the  species 
woodpecker,  of  which,  previously  nothing  could 
made  out  from  the  statements  of  travellers  respec 
iug  a  bird  which  possessed  the  provident  and  cui 
ous  instinct  of  storing  away  a  supply  of  food  f 
the  winter  in  holes  made  for  that  purpose  in  tl 
bark  of  trees.  His  remarks  are  in  his  "  Notes  < 
the  Birds  of  California  observed  during  a  resideii 
of  three  years  in  that  country,"  published  in  ti|l:i 
Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  |*n 
Philadelphia,  vol.  2,  page  270,  from  which  ll  (ty 
transcribe  the  following: — 

"  1  This  is  the  noisiest  aud  most  abundant  of  tl 
woodpeckers  of  California.  Perched  on  the  to 
most  branch  of  a  tree,  it  darts  suddenly  into  t 
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air  in  pursuit  of  an  insect,  and  having  secured  its 
object,  soon  again  returns  to  the  same  place,  only 
to  renew  this  manoeuvre  in  a  few  moments.  In  the 
fall  season  this  species  is  busily  engaged  in  digging 
small  holes  in  the  bark  of  the  pines  and  oaks,  to 
eceive  acorns,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  each  hole, 
ind  is  so  tightly  fitted  or  driven  in,  that  it  is  with 
ifficulty  extracted.  Thus  the  bark  of  a  large 
tine,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  will  present  the  ap- 
>earance  of  being  closely  studded  with  brass-nails, 
fhe  heads  only  being  visible.  These  acorns  are 
has  stored  in  large  quantities,  and  serve  not  only 
he  woodpecker  during  the  winter  season,  but  are 
respassed  on  by  the  jays,  mice  and  squirrels. 

"  '  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  dug  out  in  the  body 
f  a  tree,  and  is  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
epth.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  pure 
rhite.'" 

The  following  graphic  and  intelligent  account, 
o  the  same  purpose,  is  from  Kelly's  Excursion  to 
paliforaia,  and  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  an  ex- 
ellent  observer  and  an  agreeable  writer  : — 

"  In  stripping  off  the  bark  of  this  tree,  I  ob- 
erved  it  to  be  perforated  with  holes,  larger  than 
lose  which  a  musket  ball  would  make,  shaped 
rith  the  most  accurate  precision,  as  if  bored  under 
le  guidance  of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  many  of 
lem  filled  'most  neatly  with  acorns.  Earlier  in 
le  season  I  had  remarked  such  holes  in  most  of 
11  the  softer  timber,  but  imagining  that  they  were 
aused  by  wood  insects,  I  did  not  stop  to  examine 
inquire,  but  now  finding  them  studded  with 
corns,  firmly  fixed  in,  which  I  knew  could  not 
ave  been  driven  there  by  the  wind,  I  sought  for 
a  explanation,  which  was  practically  given  me  by 

aptain  S  's  pointing  out  a  flock  of  wood- 

ckers,  busily  and  noisily  employed  in  the  provi- 
ent  task  of  securing  the  winter's  provision.  For 
appears  that  this  sagacious  bird  is  not  all  the 
me  thriftlessly  engaged  in  '  tapping  the  hollow 
eech  tree"  for  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  empty 
[>und,  but  spends  its  summer  season  in  picking 
lese  holes,  in  which  it  lays  its  stores  of  food  for 
le  winter,  where  the  elements  can  neither  affect 
pr  place  it  beyond  their  reach,  and  it  is  regarded 
^  a  sure  omen  that  the  snowy  period  is  approach- 
g  when  these  birds  commence  stowing  away  their 
porns,  which  otherwise  might  be  covered  by  its 
11.    I  frequently  have  paused  from  my  chopping, 
watch  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
forns  in  their  bills,  half  clawing,  half  flying 
ound  the  tree,  and  have  admired  the  adroitness 
th  which  they  tried  it  at  different  holes,  until 
ey  found  one  of  its  exact  calibre  ;  when  insert- 
g  the  pointed  end,  they  tapped  it  home  most  art- 
ically  with  the  beak,  and  flew  down  for  another. 
"  But  the  natural  instinct  of  this  bird  is  even 
ore  remarkable  in  the  choice  of  the  nuts,  which 
e  invariably  found  to  be  sound,  whereas  it  is  an 
ter  impossibility  in  selecting  them  for  roasting, 
pick  up  a  batch  that  will  not  have  a  large  por- 
n  of  them  unfit  for  use,  the  most  smooth  and 
lished,  frequently  containing  a  large  grub  gene 
ted  within.    Even  the  wily  Digger  Indian,  with 
his  craft  and  experience,  is  unable  to  arrive  at 
ything  like  an  unerring  selection,  while  in  a  large 
g  full,  that  we  took  from  the  bark  of  our  log,  there 
is  not  one  containing  the  slightest  germ  of  de- 
These  woodpeckers  never  encroach  on  their 
eked  stores  until  all  the  nut3  on  the  surface  of 
ground  are  covered  with  snow,  when  they  re 
rt  to  those  in  the  bark,  and  peck  them  of  their 
ntents,  without  removing  the  shell  from  the  hole, 
le  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  from  its  great  thick- 
ss,  and  the  ea3e  of  boring,  is  mostly  sought  for 
these  birds  as  their  granary  for  the  winter 
ison." 


This  extraordinary  example  of  instinct  is  scarce- 
ly surpassed  by  any  other  which  has  been  observed 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  accounts  will  be  furnished  by  observers  in 
the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  respecting  the  bird 
which  is  endowed  with  such  interesting  and  unusual 
habits. 

This  bird  is  not  confined  to  California,  but  is 
also  said  to  be  common  in  the  woods  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tieira  caliente.  The  plumage  is 
brilliant,  a  glossy  greenish  black  predominating, 
and  varied  with  red,  yellow  and  white.  Size  of  a 
California  specimen  :  total  length  from  tip  of  bill 
to  end  of  tail,  about  9^  inches ;  wing  5| ;  tail  3^ 
inches. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN  KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  the  Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Governor  Thomas,  it  is  recorded 
among  the  transactions  of  the  4th  of  the  Tenth  mo., 
The  Indians  of  five  of  the  Six  united  nations, 
in  number  about  four  hundred  and  sixty,  arrived 
the  same  day  ; — none  of  them,  Senecas ;  it  being, 
as  we  were  informed,  a  time  of  great  sickness  and 
mortality  among  them,  which  prevented  their  com- 
ing." 

JOURNAL. — Continued. 
October,  the  5th. — A  little  before  twelve  this 
morning,  Joseph  Murray,  one  of  the  council,  came 
to  us,  and  acquainted  us  that  the  Indians  that  day 
at  twelve  were  to  wait  on  the  Governor;  that  it 
was  their  first  reception,  only  matter  of  ceremony, 
and  we  had  notice  given  us  to  the  end  we  might, 
if  we  thought  fit,  be  present.  He  also  mentioned 
to  us,  that  in  tbe  Governor's  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, he  was  to  be  uncovered ;  that  our  keeping 
our  hats  on  might,  by  them,  i.  e.,  the  Indians,  be 
misunderstood ;  and  therefore  he  was  desirous  we 
might  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  also  uncovered.  We 
agreed  to  wait  on  the  Governor  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  and  accordingly  accompanied  by  Joseph  Mur 
ray,  did  so.  Before  the  Indians  came,  the  Governor 
came  down  stairs,  [I]  applied  to  Joseph  Murray 
to  be  better  informed  of  the  proposal  last  mentioned. 
To  which,  when  explained,  the  Governor  about 
that  time  coming  in,  I  said  in  effect  as  follows : 
That  our  not  pulling  off  our  hats  to  the  Governor, 
was  not  for  want  of  the  respect  due  to  one  in  his 
station,  but  from  principle;  that  I  had  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  in  courts  both  before  divers  of 
Lis  predecessors,*  and  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  my 
hat  was  taken  off,  and  sometimes  not,  which  gave 
me  no  kind  of  offence ;  but  that  the  present  case 
differed.  There,  as  I  was  an  attendant  on  courts 
which  thought  it  fitting  to  be  done,  they,  I  con- 
ceived, had  a  right  to  order  my  hat  to  be  taken 
off.  But  in  the  present  case,  either  it  must  be 
done  by  our  own  assent,  or  by  the  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  By  our  own  assent,  as  we 
were  otherwise  conscientiously  persuaded,  at  least 
I  was,  it  could  not  be,  and  to  be  done  by  directions 
from  the  Governor  of  New  York,  was  allowing  a 
superiority  between  colonies,  independent  of  each 
other,  which  he  had  not  a  right  to  claim  in  this  treaty. 
Therefore  I  proposed  as  an  expedient  that  he, 
the  Governor,  might  also  treat  with  his  hat  on.  But 


the  Indians  attending,  and  the  time  for  their  recep- 
tion being  past,  as  we  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
it,  and  the  reception  being  matter  of  ceremony 
only,  we,  that  is,  Isaac  Norris  and  myself,  would 
withdraw  for  that  time.  We  accordingly  withdrew, 
and  took  a  walk  on  the  meadow  southward  of  the 
town,  on  the  river  side. 

In  this  walk  we  had  much  discourse  on  the 
subject,  in  which  at  first  Isaac  Norris  seemed  in- 
clinable to  permit  our  hats  to  be  taken  off,  urging 
to  this  effect,  that  it  might  be  said  the  Governor 
assumed  no  superiority  ;  that  he  was  bare  himself, 
and  directing  us  to  be  uncovered,  was  putting  us 
only  on  an  equality  with  himself. 

I  remarked,  in  effect,  amongst  other  things,  we 
were  in  the  present  case  to  be  considered  as  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  supposing  him  present, 
and  either  from  principle  or  opinion,  would  treat 
with  his  hat  on.  He  had  equal  right  to  judge  with 
the  Governor  here  ;  and  to  direct  his  hat  off,  would 
be  an  insult  upon  him.  That  it  was  a  part  of  our 
instructions  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer 
any  diminution  of  the  honour  or  interest  of  our 
Province.  That  such  an  act  of  the  Governor  would 
be  assuming  over  us  a  power  he  had  not, — would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Province,  and 
what  by  no  means  we  ought  to  accede  to.  That 
though  the  Governor  himself  might,  if  here,  make 
it  his  choice  to  be  uncovered,  yet  as  we  were  prin- 
cipled against  it,  and  it  could  not  be  done  without 
our  consent,  to  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  order,  was 
plainly  giving  up  the  equality  we  had  a  right  to 
claim  in  the  present  treaty.  That  we  were  fully 
satisfied  from  what  we  had  already  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  our  friends,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  we  treated  with  them  at 
this  time,  or  the  next  year,  at  Philadelphia.  But  if 
we  did,  we  had  a  right  to  treat  as  free  agents,  and 
if  this  was  denied  us,  it  would  not  be  for  the  honour 
of  the  Province  to  treat  at  all.  Not  to  treat,  except 
on  our  own  terms,  would  be  a  saving  so  much  mo- 
ney to  the  Province.  That  the  only  expedient  left, 
was  treating  separately,  or  not  to  treat  at  all. 

The  result  of  our  conference  was,  we  both  agreed 
it  fit,  either  to  treat  on  our  own  terms  and  man- 


ner, or  not  at  all. 


*  The  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  harl 
b  jth  been  ui.der  one  Governor. 


Being  this  day  to  dine  with  the  Governor  and 
council,  and  others  at  the  patroon's,  I  before  din- 
ner took  an  opportunity  of  proposing  the  expedient 
of  a  separate  treaty,  which  he  [the  Governor]  did 
not  disapprove,  but  mentioned  some  suspicions  they 
had  of  the  Albany  commission  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  measures  to  inquire  into 
their  conduct,  in  which  our  assistance,  and  that  of 
the  other  commissioners  was  desired.  To  this  I 
replied,  if  we  could  be  of  any  service  in  that  affair, 
we  should  be  willing. 

October  6th,  p.  m. — This  evening  we  received  a 
message  from  the  Governor  by  his  Secretary,  de- 
siring to  know  at  what  time  we  should  be  willing 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  his  council,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, all  now  arrived,  to  wit : 

For  the  Massachuset  s. 
John  Wendal,  one  of  the  Council. 
John  Stoddart,  } 
Samuel  Wells,  >  Assembly  men. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  ) 

For  Connecticut. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcott. 
Colonel  Stanley. 

To  which  message  we  agreed  to  send  an  answer 
in  the  morning. 

Oct.  1th,  a.  M. — We  sent  a  message  by  James 
Read  to  the  Governor's  Secretary,  to  let  him  know 
we  would  meet  the  New  York  counsellors  at  a 
quarter  after  ten ;  that  we  chose  our  first  confer- 
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ence  should  be  separate.  The  Council  returned 
answer,  they  would  meet  us  at  the  time  we  ap- 
pointed. 

We  accordingly  went,  but  the  commissioners  of 
the  other  colonies  coming  in,  prevented  our  saying 
anything  separately.  Therefore  being  all  met,  the 
Council*  let  us  know  their  appointment  to  confer 
with  us  from  the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  know 
our  sentiments,  whether  we  were  inclined  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  separately,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  should  speak  jointly  for  the 
whole.  Stoddart  and  others  of  the  New  England 
Commissioners  were  of  opinion  our  joining  in  the 
treaty,  and  speaking,  would  have  most  weight.  I 
urged  that  it  would  be  of  no  greater  weight  than  a 
separate  speaking ;  that  we  had  divers  matters  in 
charge  which  related  to  our  own  government  only, 
not  proper  for  such  a  general  speech.  That  it 
would  require  much  time  to  settle  it,  [the  joint 
speech,]  and  with  difficulty  if  at  all  likely  to  be 
agreed  on.  But  it  was  urged  this  would  be  better 
judged  of  when  the  matters  of  which  the  speech 
was  intended  to  be  composed,  should  be  read.  The 
Council  of  New  York  offering  the  heads  of  that 
speech,  they  were  agreed  to  be  read. 

On  reading  it,  the  fourth  article  was  found  to  be 
that  the  Six  nations  should  be  urged  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  two  men  killed  in  New  England  by 
Eastern  Indians,  and  put  on  declaring  war  with 
these  Indians,  and  told  that  the  governments  would 
support  them. 

To  this  article  I  objected,  that  we  could  not  join 
in  it.  That  it  was  necessary  the  Legislature  of 
each  Province  should  be  consulted  before  any  such 
declaration  could  be  made.  That  it  would  be  the 
means  of  drawing  the  war  nearer  to  us,  and  be 
prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  adjacent 
colonies,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  bor- 
ders. [It  appears  from  the  printed  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commissioners,  that  they  urged  other 
reasons,  against  this  attempt  to  involve  the  Indians 
in  war.  Among  other  propositions  made  was,  that 
of  urging  the  Six  nations  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  murders  referred  to,  and  await  the  result. 
The  Massachusetts  Commissioners,  who  had  come 
determined  to  involve  the  whole  colonies  in  the 
warlike  measures  which  their  own  colony  had  en- 
gnged  in,  objected  to  any  change  in  this  article.] 
At  length  it  was  agreed  we  should  treat  separately, 
and  P/anicl  Horsmanden,  John  Stoddart,  Jacob 

\\  i ndal,  and  were  appointed  to  make 

an  essay  towards  the  speech  to  be  made  by  the 
other  colonics.  I  was  urged  to  be  present  [at  the 
framing  this  speech,]  but  conceiving  it  necessary 
one  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  should  beprepared, 
[  1  devoted  myself  to  this,]  and  Thomas  Laurence 
agreed  to  attend  their  committee,  which  adjourned 
until  4  P.  M. 

4  P.  M. — Other  affairs  intervening,  nothing  was 
further  done  by  the  committee  this  day. 


*  A  committee  of  them,  Joseph  Murray  nnd  Dnniel 
Horsmanden. 

(To  be  rontinuod.) 


Potatoes — Using  too  much  Seed. — B.  R.  Wfl- 
]  iuu,  of  Cold  water,  Michigan,  states  that  he  has 
been  experimenting  upon  freed  potatoes  for  several 
years,  and  he  finds  that  one  quarter  of  the  seed 
generally  used  is  an  improvement.  From  one  to 
two  eyes  in  a  hill,  he  says,  will  produce  more  pota- 
toes, of  more  even  size,  and  less  subject  to  decay 
than  any  larger  amount  of  seal.  We  think  our 
farmers  generally  have  been  tending  to  the  same 
theory  for  several  years,  although  tbey  have  not, 
perhaps,  carried  it  to  that  extent.  Our  English 
nud  Irish  farmers  8ay  that  we  use  three  times  the 


seed  that  they  do,  and  that  as  a  consequence  we 
get  more  small  potatoes  and  less  large  ones  than 
they  do,  and  not  so  good  aggregate  crops. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  sentiments,  written  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  convey  useful  hints  for  any  period  of  our 
Society,  and  rather  strikingly  so  for  the  present 
state.  "  It  is  true  there  is  an  ineffectual  bemoan- 
ing, and  a  looking  the  wrong  way  for  help  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  time  and  a  season  and  a  freedom 
in  which  we  may  unbosom  ourselves  in  some  de- 
gree to  our  intimate  friends,  and  sometimes  not 
unprofitably,  deep  calling  unto  deep.  I  know  no 
better  way  than  diligently  to  keep  up  the  watch 
unto  prayer,  and  to  wait  in  simplicity  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  appear  in  its  own 
way  and  manner,  and  do  its  present  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  occasion,  for  manifold  is  the 
grace  of  God.  This,  with  a  faithful  discharge  of 
what  we  are  made  sensible  to  be  our  duty,  is  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  for  us  to  gather  strength, 
and  get  the  better  of  our  many  infirmities,  both  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  may  sometimes  not  be  of  much 
use  any  way,  to  dwell  too  long  and  often  on  the 
contemplation  of  the  degenerate  state  of  our  reli- 
gious Society.  When  this  view  is  brought  before 
us  in  the  vision  of  light,  it  is  good,  it  is  productive 
of  humbling  baptism  in  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed seed,  and  of  strong  cries  for  its  deliver- 
ance ;  but  if  we  look  at  this  declension  with  the 
eye  of  human  reason  only,  we  may  be  much  de- 
ceived, and  pierce  ourselves  with  sorrows  of  our 
own  making,  as  well  as  heat  ourselves  "with  sparks 
of  our  own  kindling.  There  may  be  many  of 
the  Lord's  anointed  at  present  hid  among  the  stuff, 
who,  when  they  are  in  due  time  brought  forth,  will 
appear  taller  by  the  head  and  shoulders  in  religious 
stature,  than  the  generality  of  their  brethren  ;  and 
many  goodly  personages,  who  are  like  eldest  bro- 
thers, and  heirs  apparent  in  the  family,  yet  are 
known  by  Him  who  sees  the  heart,  to  have  for- 
jeited  the  pre-eminence  of  tJieir  birth-right,  and 
not  to  merit  the  rank,  wbich  they  are  fond  to  as- 
sume. Let  us  make  it  our  principal  care  and  en- 
deavour, to  get  a  settlement  in  a  quiet  and  still 
habitation,  taking  diligent  heed  to  ourselves  that 
our  own  hands  and  hearts  be  kept  clean,  and  sim- 
ply doing,  according  to  the  best  ability  afforded, 
that  little  portion  of  the  great  work,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  our  proper  business  ;  so  shall  we  wit- 
ness that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  but  as  our  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  knowledge,  and  be  freed  from  a  numberless 
train  of  disquietudes  and  perplexities,  which  ever 
attend  a  negligent  or  partial  performance  of  our 
duties ;  growing  from  strength  to  strength,  and  in- 
creasing in  the  increase  of  good. 

"  Certainly  nothing  is  better  than  religion  for  use 
and  ornament.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Great  Dis- 
penser of  the  cup  of  life,  to  pour  out  many  pros- 
perous circumstances,  religion  preserves  in  the 
moderation,  and  gives  the  best  relish  to  the  sweets; 
if  trouble  and  adversity  be  mingled  in  a  great  de- 
gree, religion  supports  and  comforts,  sweetens  the 
potion  and  makes  it  salutary." 

The  simple  discharge  of  all  our  religious  duties 
is  much  preferable  to  many  ineffectual  bemoanings 
over  the  lapsed  state  of  Society ;  yet  no  true  Is- 
raelite can  refrain  from  mourning  over  the  degene- 
racy of  his  people.  M  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  tbey  shall  be  comforted  ;"  that  is  the  mourners 
in  Zion  who  are  not  living  at  ease,  but  drinking 
the  cup  of  suffering  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
seed.  But  while  it  is  necessary  to  wear  the  sack- 
cloth, let  it  be  much  kept  out  of  view,  and  show 
the  cheering  influences  of  heavenly  light  and  love 


upon  the  heart.  Remember  the  dear  young  people 
are  not  at  once  prepared  to  endure  much  hardness,  W 
and  they  may  conclude  that  religion  must  make  a  f 
gloomy  life,  if  they  see  experienced  professors,  j 
always  appearing  to  men  to  fast,  constantly  com-  |I 
plaining  of  the  little  good  effect  our  principles  have  | 
upon  us.  Religion  is  designed  to  make  us  cheer-  [ 
ful  and  happy  in  this  world,  and  by  its  regulating  I1 
power,  prepares  us  for  a  better  one  to  come. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  Selfishness. 
Selfishness  is  the  sum  and  source  of  all  crimes 
and  sin.    It  aims  at  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
happiness  by  centring  all  our  powers  of  doing 
good  within  ourselves,  and  directing  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  all  those  capacities  of  min- 
istering enjoyment  which  would  otherwise  be  dif- 
fused among  many.    And  the  highest  happiness11"' 
might  be  indeed  attainable  in  this  manner,  which  I  *" 
is  almost  the  instinctive  suggestion  of  our  lower 
nature,  were  it  not  counter  to  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  economy.    As  all  other  sentient  beings  are 
but  the  creatures  of  the  breath  and  will  of  the 
Almighty,  it  follows  that  the  wills  and  individual- 
ity of  all  other  beings  must  needs  be  subordinated  ^ 
to  the  Supreme  will.    He  allows  no  other  being 
to  be  self-involved  or  self-sufficient.    He  being  the 
source  and  originator  of  all  others,  all  derivative 
beings  must,  to  sustain  the  Divine  harmony  of  the 
universe,  live,  each  for  all,  and  all  unto  the  fulfil-  ^ 
ment  of  his  Divine  will  and  pleasure.    Hence  it  is  *i 
his  unchangeable  ordinance  that  no  happiness  flow-  s 
ing  from  self-seeking  shall  be  real  or  permanent. 
The  teachings  of  that  revelation  by  which  we  are' 
shown  the  only  way  to  the  highest  happiness  and 
reconciliation  with  him,  may  be  comprised  in  that! 
word,  self-annihilation.    Of  it,  the  most  glorious 
example  was  that  act  which  was  the  beginning  ofj 
the  christian  dispensation  and  the  true  symbol  off 
that  which  must  take  place  in  every  soul  that  shall  I 
be  saved,  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  on! 
the  ctoss.    The  taking  up  of  the  daily  cross — the 
putting  away  the  old  man — the  change  of  heart — 
the  death  unto  the  world — are  so  many  expressions!! 
of  the  one  idea  of  self-abnegation.    When  through  If 
grace  enabled  to  attain  this  wondrous  transforma- 
tion, we  are  new  creatures.    All  things  unto  us 
are  new  and  all  things  of  God.    Self  is  slain  with- 
in us ;  we  are  ready  to  suffer  the  whole  will  of  the 
upon  us,  and  his  Divine  will  is  become  our 
We  are  thus  conformed  to  the  Divine  hnr- 
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mony  and  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  with  the 
spirits  of  all  just  men.  And  this  unity  is  spoken 
of  by  Christ,  where  he  says,  "  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  you  in  me  and  I  in  you."  One  will,  that  of)1*1 
the  only  self-originated  and  self-sufficient  Being, 
then  reigns,  as  it  should,  throughout  the  redeemed 
world  of  his  creatures. 

And  this  is  the  divinely  ordained  way,  the  only 
way  to  the  attainment  of  happiness.  How  indeed 
can  those  who  believe  iu  the  existence  of  a  Su-  lj 
preme  Being,  the  source  of  all  lower  life,  imagine 
his  feeble  creatures  attaining  happiness  by  methods  * 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  and  iu  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  wills  ?  But  the  existence  of  our  lower 
natures  as  separate  beings,  implies  a  natural  indi- 
viduality and  separate  free-will.  He  has,  however, 
not  left  us  without  a  Witness  in  the  heart,  to  teach 
us  this  way,  so  incomprehensible  to  the  natural,! 
unenlightened  mind,  of  attaining  happiness  througl 
the  abnegation  of  that  free-will  and  the  death  ol 
self. 

Selfishness,  on  the  contrary ;  that  which  seeks- 
to  set  up  within  ourselves  a  separate  centre  of  the 
exercise  of  will  and  enjoyment  of  happiness — 'm 
the  source  of  all  the  misery  and  all  the  sin  of  man.'r 
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iy  it  Satan  fell.  He  sought  to  find  his  happiness 
ud  exercise  his  will  independently  of  the  Master 
[f  life,  '"to  make  himself  equal  with  God,"  and 
hus  fell  from  the  Divine  harmony  and  from  hap- 
piness. 

[  Self-seeking  is  the  origin  of  all  the  forma  of 
i-rong-doing  and  sin.  There  is  no  crime  that  may 
Lot  be  traced  to  it,  immediately  or  ultimately.  A 
prni  of  selfishness  very  pleasing  and  specious  to 
pntemplate,  is  that  which  often  gives  rise  to  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  enterprise  in  business.  "  If 
Iny  provide  not  for  his  own  house,"  saith  the  apos- 
le,  "  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  But,  that  la- 
lour  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  or  the  material 
Nessings  of  this  life,  more  than  to  the  extent  so 
Imited,  is  honourable  in  the  Divine  sight,  is  plainly 
bntradicted  by  such  labour  being  made  the  penal- 
Ik  of  Adam's  transgression  and  the  mark  of  his 
li.ll.  We  often  hear  quoted  by  those  who  admire 
ke  material  activity  of  the  present  day,  the  ex- 
Iressions  "  the  divinity  of  labour,"  and  the  ancient 
Ipophtbegm  "  Laborare  est  orare,"  "  to  labour  is 
lj  pray."  But  these  expressions  are  strangely  mis- 
fcplied  to  ordinary  labour.  Labour  for  the  good 
If  others  and  the  glory  of  God,  (not  labour  to 
laild  up  material  prosperity  and  accumulate  about 
I;  the  luxuries  of  life,)  such  labour  was  what  was 
fcntemplated  by  the  ancient  author  of  the  saying, 
id  to  labour  in  that  sense  is  indeed  to  pray.  But 
at  labour  which  seeks  to  grasp  unto  oneself  the 
|)od  things  of  this  life,  the  rewards  of  its  ambi- 
Ipns,  to  achieve  what  is  called  an  "  enviable"  posi- 
|>n  among  our  fellow-men,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
■ways  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be,  of  those 
|ao,  being  gifted  with  less  business  capacity  or  op- 
,  lirtunities,  are  hindered  by  our  monopolizing  ef 
Ifts  from  attaining  a  simple  and  moderate  com- 
Ijtency,  if  such  labour  as  this  be  prayer  at  all,  it 
I  as  being  an  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  our  na 
Ire,  only  one  step  removed  from  prayer  to  the  au 
Ipr  of  evil. 

lOf  all  the  manifestations  of  selfishness — all 
Ijng  sins — the  most  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight 
..  Ijty  be  inferred  to  be  pride,  the  pre-eminent  dis- 
Iction  of  fallen  angels,  especially  that  pride  which 
■  the  worst,  as  being  the  most  unbecoming  to  a 
ng  who  of  himself  is  but  loit,  spiritual  pride. 

there  are  few  sins  more  apt  to  beset  those 
|Ose  wills  have  not  been  wholly  surrendered,  yet 
o  have  once  known  something  of  religion,  and, 
pay  be,  taken  up  the  cross  as  to  the  outward. 
was  this  that  in  the  Pharisees  of  old,  crucified 
Lord  of  life,  and  by  it  many  are  now  crucify- 
him  in  their  hearts,  where  he  once  reigned  in 
It  is  and  always  has  been  the  grievous  and 
nent  sin  of  highly  professing  bodies  of  Chris- 
s,  bearing  as  its  bitter  fruit,  assumption ;  a  sit- 
in  the  judgment-seat  over  others,  instead  of 
our  own  hearts ;  uncharitable  judging  and 
speaking,  and  easiness  and  false  security  as  to 
own  religious  state.    Such  a  prevalent  pride 
false  security  speedily  brings  on  the  fatal  Lao- 
an  lethargy}  and  that  community  in  which  are 
arent  these  symptoms  of  a  state  so  repugnant 
hat  which  is  pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  may 
.  heed  the  solemn  warning  addressed  to  that 
kewarm"  church,  "  Because  thou  sayest  I  am 
and  increased  with  goods,  and  house  need  oj 
ling ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :  I 
nsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  Jire, 
;  thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment  that 
i  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy 
edncss  do  not  appear,  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
i  eye-salve  that  thou  mayest  see.    As  many  as 
■V,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ;  be  zealous  therefore 
repent."  M. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  is  not  agreeable  nor  generally  advisable,  to 
admit  into  "  The  Friend,"  criticisms  on  articles 
which  have  appeared  with  the  editorial  sanction, 
but  we  think  the  "  Reverie  on  a  gold-dollar"  must 
have  been  accepted  on  the  faith  of  former  very 
agreeable  and  unexceptionable  articles  from  the 
same  pen,  without  much  examination. 

It  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  "  Old  Humphrey"  sketches,  many  of 
which  were  very  racy  and  graceful,  and  the  train 
of  thought  seemed '  often  to  arise  naturally  from 
some  little  incident  or  scene  in  nature,  but  even 
they  are  sometimes  far-fetched  and  over-wrought, 
and  savour  of  affectation.  Though  we  may  "  read 
sermons  from  stones,"  I  think  it  requires  care 
lest  we  overstep  the  bounds  of  good  taste ;  and 
we  should  never  forget  the  reverence  which  is 
becoming  when  speaking  of  holy  things ;  and  I 
fear  the  author  of  the  remarks  "  on  a  gold-dollar" 
has  not  sufficiently  borne  these  things  in  mind, 
when  speaking  of  some  of  the  points  she  has  dilated 
on.  But  the  part  which  struck  me  most  unpleasantly, 
is  the  following  paragraph,  "With  a  deepening  fear 
and  awe  do  1  note  the  '  1 '  within  the  wreath  ;  for 
nothing  is  so  small  but  that  it  may  draw  the  re- 
verent mind  to  the  omniscient  and  omnipresent 
One,  in  whom  is  united  our  Creator  and  Judge, 
our  Redeemer  and  our  Comforter :"  thus  asso- 
ciating this  mere  numerical  mark  with  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  Godhead,  in  a  manner  which  seems 
almost  like  punning  on  solemn  things,  and  grates 
on  the  sense  of  true  reverence,  which  should  ever 
be  present  in  contemplating  or  speaking  of  these 
mysteries.  We  hope  that  hereafter  the  author 
will  more  carefully  consider  how  far  he  or  she  may 
be  under  a  feeling  of  true  concern  when  treating  of 
such  serious  subjects,  and  then  the  really  attractive 
style  in  which  they  are  adorned,  and  such  good 
matter  as  has  previously  been  received  from  the 
same  pen,  will,  I  doubt  not,  always  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 


Emblem  of  Heaven.  —  0  what  cheerfulness, 
strength,  and  pleasure  did  the  primitive  christians 
reap  from  the  unity  of  their  hearts  in  the  way  and 
worship  of  God  !  Next  to  the  delight  of  immediate 
communion  with  God  himself,  there  is  none  like 
that  which  arises  from  the  harmonious  exercise  of 
the  graces  of  the  saints  in  their  mutual  duties  and 
communion  one  with  another.  How  are  their  spi 
rits  delighted  and  refreshed  Tby  it !  What  a  lively 
emblem  is  there  of  heaven  !  The  courts  of  princes 
afford  no  such  delights. — Flavel. 
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To  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  are  willing  to 
hope  that  the  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ  are 
gradually  extending  their  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  cause  for  sorrow  and  disappointment 
to  observe  the  tone  assumed  by  the  press,  almost 
throughout  the  country,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
"  outrages"  of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
Senators  at  Washington  have  treated  the  subject. 
It  is  astonishing  how  men  of  common  sense  and 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  can  speak  and 
write  in  relation  to  involving  two  countries  in  war, 
as  though  its  crimes  and  its  miseries  were  nothing 
in  comparison  with  an  affront,  supposed  or  real,  to 
the  national  flag.  Men  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  the  meek,  the  gentle,  the  long-suffering,  the 
merciful  Lamb  of  God,  who  would  shrink  from 


imbuing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  another  for  a 
slight  offence,  and  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
those  who  recklessly  avenge  their  own  supposed  in- 
juries, instead  of  abiding  the  protection  and  judg- 
ment of  the  law ;  proclaim  in  the  legislative  halls, 
or  sow  broadcast  over  the  land  through  the  public 
journals,  high-wrought  and  probably  false  state- 
ments of  insults  offered,  or  acts  of  aggression  per- 
petrated, in  language  intended  to  grate  most  harsh- 
ly on  national  pride,  and  with  comments  calculated 
to  stimulate  most  deeply  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to 
disregard  the  injustice  and  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
blindly  rush  into  its  savage  and  maddening  conflicts. 
We  have  sad  evidence  of  this  at  the  present  time. 

There  appears  to  have  been  several  instances  of 
American  vessels  being  visited  by  officers  from  the 
English  war-steamers,  stationed  around  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  many  slavers  that 
are  so  frequently  landing  their  wretched  cargoes 
on  the  shores  of  that  island  ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  subordinates  may  have  acted  with  rudeness 
and  impertinence  j  and  as  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search  has  always  been  refused  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  the 
course  pursued  violates  national  rights  as  well  as 
wounds  the  national  pride,  the  matter  justly  claims 
the  temperate  interference  of  the  government. 

There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
that  several  of  the  accounts  given  by  captains,  of 
their  vessels  having  been  fired  into,  stopped  on  the 
high  seas,  and  searched,  are  either  altogether  un- 
true or  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  supposing  them 
to  be  true,  how  unbecoming  a  christian  people ; 
how  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  brave  and 
high  minded  people,  to  allow  such  a  cause  to  chafe 
them  into  inflammatory  declamations  or  acts  of 
retaliation,  which  are  likely,  if  not  intended,  to 
bring  them  into  deadly  conflict  with  a  nation  more 
nearly  allied  to  them  by  a  common  origin  and 
identity  of  religious  and  political  principles  than 
any  other  on  the  globe.  Have  we  yet  risen  so  lit- 
tle above  the  degraded  intellectual  development  of 
savages,  that  we  must  refer  such  a  cause  of  dis- 
agreement to  the  arbitrament  of  brute  force,  aided 
by  the  murderous  machinery  which  a  perverted 
ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life  ?  Men  professing  to  be  statesmen,  and  in  whose 
hands  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  temporarily  in- 
trusted, instead  of  seeking  to  allay  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  to  obtain  explanation 
and  redress  in  a  spirit  and  manner  becoming 
Christians  and  true  patriots,  make  a  display  of  ir- 
ritability and  h  ughty  defiance,  which  betrays  a 
disposition  to  seek  for  occasion  of  offence,  and  a 
degrading  propensity  to  pursue  a  barbarous  re- 
venge for  insignificant  injuries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sober  sense  of  the 
people  will  prevent  their  seconding  these  deplora- 
ble attempts  to  involve  them  in  the  incalculable 
evils  of  a  war.  It  is  much  easier  to  rectify  a 
wrong  and  secure  even-handed  justice  before  enter- 
ing into  deadly  strife,  than  after  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart  have  been  stirred  up  and  in- 
flamed by  the  bloodshed  and  rapine  attendant  on 
national  contests.  Especially  should  all  who  are 
desirous  for  the  increase  of  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  set  their  faces  against  everything 
intended  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  altogether 
repugnant  to  that  government,  and  strive  to  bring 
the  nation  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  religion  it 
professes  to  believe,  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
which  lead  out  of  all  anger,  malice  and  evil  sur- 
misings,  and  by  bringing  the  heart  into  the  meek 
and  forgiving  spirit  of  Christ,  give  ability  to  for- 
give our  euemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  despite- 
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fully  use  us,  and  thus  ensures  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  15th. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury moved  his  vote  of  censure  upon  the  government  for 
their  despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  touch- 
ing the  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Oude.  After  de- 
bate the  resolutions  of  censure  were  defeated,  the  vote 
being  158  for,  and  167  against  them.  The  debate  on  the 
same  question  was  progressing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  where,  it  is  expected,  the  vote  of  censure  would 
pass,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Derby  Ministry  tender 
their  resignations. 

Layard,  the  distinguished  traveller,  had  addressed  a 
large  and  influential  meeting  in  London  on  the  affairs  of 
India,  whence  he  had  just  returned.  He  argued  that  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny  was  misgovernment.  The  Bombay 
mail  of  Fourth  month  24th,  had  been  telegraphed  from 
Alexandria.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  about  start- 
ing for  Rohilcund.  The  movements  of  Nena  Sahib  still 
occasioned  much  anxiety.  He  had  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  and  25,000  Sepoys,  besides  an  armed  rabble. 
Gen.  Rose  remained  at  Shansi,  and  it  was  reported  that 
large  bodies  of  the  rebels  were  advancing  upon  him. 
The  Nepaul  frontier  was  threatened  by  them.  The  Pun- 
jaub  and  Scindc  remained  quiet. 

The  British  government  has  granted  a  steamer  to  act 
as  a  tender  to  the  U.  S.  frigate  Niagara,  in  place  of  the 
Susquehanna,  during  the  laying  of  the  telegraph  cable. 
The  electricians  were  still  making  experiments  with  a 
view  of  testing  whether  the  line  would  work  satisfac- 
torily through  the  whole  length  of  the  cable, — a  matter 
still  involved  in  some  doubt. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady  at  previous 
quotations.  The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable, 
and  cotton  goods  were  firm.  Breadstuff's  dull  and  de- 
clining.   Consols,  97}. 

The  weather  in  France  had  been  unseasonable,  snow 
in  large  quantities  having  fallen  in  some  places.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress  of  the  great  Powers 
were  assembling  in  Paris.  The  Conference  was  to  open 
on  the  22d  ult.  The  chief  matter  to  be  decided  was  the 
settlement  of  a  government  for  the  Principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  Paris  Monileur  says,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Montenegro  by  Turkey,  tho  French 
government  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  England  to 
prevent  the  threatened  hostilities.  A  battle  has  already 
taken  place  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  at 
Grahova,  with  a  serious  loss  to  the  latter.  Grahova  was 
subsequently  burned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Letters  say  that  agrarian  disturbances  in  Russia  are 
much  more  general  than  is  supposed,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  leaders  of  the  refractory  serfs  have  been  seized. 
The  agitation  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  noble 
landed  proprietors. 

CENTRAL  AMKRICA.— Guatemala  papers  to  Fourth 
mo.  18th  state,  that  the  cholera  has  again  broken  out 
with  great  violence  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
has  proved  more  fatal  than  formerly.  The  new  coffee 
plantations  were  thriving ;  the  produce  of  sugar  had 
trebled,  and  the  export  of  wool  had  doubled  during  the 
past  year.  Tho  cochineal  crop  promised  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  but  it  would  be  seriously  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cholera.  The  country  was  tranquil.  On 
the  2f»ih  of  Fourth  month,  Col.  Kinney  with  a  pnrty  of 
armed  men  hauled  down  the  Mosquito  Hag  nt  Grcytown, 
and  raised  in  its  stead  the  Nicaraguan  colours.  Capt. 
Kennedy,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Jamestown,  was  im- 
mediately appealed  to  by  the  citizens  for  redress,  and 
n<t  it  appeared  that  Kinney  had  no  authority  from  the 
Kicnraguun  government  for  his  proceedings,  he  and  his 
band  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Jamestown,  and  sent 
in  the  llrilnh  sti-ann  r  to  A-qiinwall.  Costa  Rica  papers 
to  Fifth  mo.  1st,  stale  that  President  Mora  hail  issued  n 
proclamation  deferring  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature until  the  Kighth  month.  An  envoy  from  France 
to  the  Central  Americnn  Republics  hud  been  treated  with 
great  respect  in  Costa  Ric  a.  It  appears  to  be  one  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  envoy  to  recommend  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Central  American  States  under  a  Federal 
Government.  With  this  view  he  was  to  visit  nil  the  States. 
Through  his  influenre  the  President  of  Nicaragua  has 
been  induced  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  treaty  re- 
cently made  with  the  I' oiled  States.  The  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  bns  been  settled 
to  the  satisf  iction  of  both  States. 

T'NITRD  STATKS.  —  Cnngrets. — After  debate  on  the 
Homostend  hill  in  the  Senate,  it  wan  der  ided,  by  a  vote 
of  JO  to  21,  to  postpone  iu  further  consideration  until 


next  year.  Bills  have  passed  the  Senate  providing  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Chicago,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mouth  of  Milwaukie  river,  &c.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate  submitted  a  re- 
port and  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  British  aggressions 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  committee  unanimously 
condemn  the  acts  of  aggression  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner, and  utterly  deny  the  doctrine  of  maritime  visit  upon 
which  they  are  sustained.  They  also  declare  that  the 
occasion  calls  for  the  final  disposition  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  this  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  preclude, 
hereafter,  the  recurrence  of  similar  proceedings.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  the  sentiments  of  the  commit- 
tee were  responded  to  by  the  members  from  all  sections, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  sending  a  naval 
force  into  the  infested  waters  with  orders  "  to  protect  all 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search 
or  detention,  by  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation," 
was  approved.  Henry  B.  Anthony  has  been  elected,  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  Third  month  next. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  post-office, 
navy,  army,  and  ocean  mail  steamship  appropriation 
bills,  also  a  long  list  of  private  bills.  The  army  bill  has 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $16,500,000,  the  mail 
steamship  bill  $1,500,000.  The  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1857,  have  at  last  sent  in  their  report.  They  state  that 
the  evidence  has  satisfied  them  that  a  certain  agent,  Wol- 
cott,  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  authorized  to  pledge 
any  amount  of  money,  and  to  use  any  means,  however  cor- 
rupt, to  insure  the  passage  of  the  act.  They  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  that  any  members  of  Congress  had  re- 
ceived money  from  this  man,  and  have  very  little  doubt, 
that  he  has  retained  nearly  all  of  the  large  sums  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  manufacturers,  or  their 
agents,  and  has  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Wolcott 
appears  to  have  received  in  all  about  $100,000. — A  des- 
patch from  Washington,  on  the  31sl  ult.,  states  that  a 
special  messenger  had  been  despatched  that  day  by  Lord 
Napier,  the  British  Minister,  with  instructions  to  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral,  in  command  of  the  North  American  fleet, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  to  him  wherever  he  may  be 
found.    The  messenger  will  proceed  first  to  Halifax. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  of  Fifth  mo.  7th, 
and  $1,575,991  in  gold.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on 
the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  after  enacting  a  number  of 
important  laws. — .Col.  Fremont  arrived  in  Bear  Valley, 
Mariposa  county,  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed.— Numerous  deaths  from  violence  had  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  State. — The  stage  from  Nevada 
to  Sacramento  was  stopped  by  six  armed  robbers,  and 
$21,000  in  gold  taken  from  it. — There  was  much  excite- 
ment in  the  valleys  of  Plumas  county,  on  account  of  ap- 
prehended hostilities  with  the  Indians.  It  is  said,  the 
Indians  had  been  much  abused  by  some  of  the  whites. — 
An  exploring  vessel  from  San  Francisco  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  valuable  guano  island,  between  the  Sand- 
wich and  Ladrone  Islands.  Arrangements  were  being 
made  to  send  several  vessels  to  load. — Ripe  strawberries, 
new  potatoes,  green  peas,  &c,  were  in  the  markets. — The 
news  from  the  Frazcr  river  mines  continued  to  be  of  an 
exciting  character.  Great  numbers  of  people  are  on  their 
way  to  the  region.  Many  affirm  that  a  gold  district 
equally  rich  and  extensive  with  California,  exists  along 
the  Cascade  range  in  Washington  territory,  as  well  as  in 
the  British  possessions.  These  mouutains  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California. — A  party  of 
men  had  arrived  at  San  Bernandino  from  Salt.  Lake. 
They  report  that  Brigham  Young  had  issued  a  circular 
to  all  his  followers,  commanding  them  not  to  fight  or 
oppose  the  army  of  Gen.  Johnson,  and  that  as  the  army 
advances,  they  retire  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
counties.  He  commands  his  people  to  avoid  all  contact 
with  the  soldiers.  With  their  wives,  their  little  ones 
and  their  herds,  they  are  ordered  to  vacate  the  Salt  Lake 
country,  including  the  city,  which  is  to  be  given  up  to 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  who  arc  there  ordered  to  erect  a 
military  post.  When  the  men  left,  the  movement  had 
already  commenced.  This  altered  policy  of  the  Mormons 
is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Col.  Kane,  who  arrived 
in  the  territory  some  time  previously. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  412. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  188. 

Kan.ia.i. — The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  of  Fifth  month  4th,  convened 
and  organized  at  Lccompton  on  the  24th  ult.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  topropo.se  the  programme 
for  conducting  the  election  provided  for  by  the  Kansas 
bill,  to  report  nt  the  next  meeting,  to  take  place  on  the 
JUt  ult.    It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  election 


ordered  by  Congress  shall  take  place  on  the  1st  Second- 
day  in  Eighth  month  next.  Conflicts  between  some  o) 
the  more  violent  free  State  and  pro-slavery  partizans, 
have  occurred,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  The  post- 
ponement of  the  land  sales  in  Kansas  until  the  Eleventh 
month  next,  has  been  officially  announced. 

Emancipation  in  Missouri. — The  Missouri  Democrat 
and  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  have  hitherto  been  tha 
only  newspaper  advocates  of  emancipation  in  Missouri  i 
but  they  are  now  joined  by  the  Albany  Courier,  tht 
Alexandria  Delta,  and  the  German  paper  in  St.  Louis  i 
making  five  Missouri  journals,  that  contend  for  making 
Missouri  a  free  State. 

The  Usury  Law  in  Pennsylvania. — Gov.  Packer  has  I 
after  some  hesitation,  signed  the  usury  bill  passed  at  thifl 
last  session  of  the  assembly.  This  bill  allows  an  indi; 
vidual  to  get  as  much  interest  as  he  can  for  his  money  | 
if  the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay;  but  if  the  lender  re II 
sorts  to  legal  remedies,  he  can  only  recover  six  per  centH 

The  Lake  Trade  with  Europe,  appears  to  be  increasing  II 
Last  week  several  vessels  sailed  from  Detroit  and  Clevej 
land,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  staves,  &c,  for  Liverpoo 
direct. 

Floods  at  the  West. — The  late  heavy  and  long  conti 
nued  rains  have  been  disastrous  along  many  of  the  westi 
ern  rivers.    On  the  Ohio  there  have  been  land  slides  01  h 
both  sides,  some  of  which  carried  off  large  fields  o  nik 
grain,  and  many  acres  of  woodland.    Many  bridges  hav 
been  destroyed,  fences  carried  away,  and  much  damag  |j, 
done  in  various  ways. 

Ice  for  the  Pacific. — The  ship  Mountain  Wave  has  sailf: 
ed  from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  ice,  for  Honolulu,  Sand 
wich  Islands.    Ice  carts  and  other  requisites  for  the  de 
livery  of  the  article,  have  been  also  shipped  on  board 

Capital  Punishment  Restored  in   Wisconsin.  —  Bot 
houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  have  passed 
bill  for  the  re-establishment  of  capital  punishment  ft 
the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 


WANTED. 

A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Infant  School  on  Wagt 
street,  under  the  care  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
the  free  instruction  of  poor  children.    Services  to  con 
mence,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month.    Apply  to 
Joel  Cadbury,  No.  254  Franklin  street,  ~| 
Mark  Balderston,  No.  923  Green  street,  I  Committe 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  334  Crown  street,  J 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  w 
meet  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month, 
10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock, 
the  same  day,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  ha 
past  7,  on  Third-day  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  on 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk 

Fifth  mo.  25th,  1858. 
Conveyances  as  usual  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  t 
ariival  of  the  cars,  on  Seventh  and  Third-da  vs. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  the  20 
of  Third  month,  1858,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  Sar. 
C,  wife  of  Charles  Paxson,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  a 
Deborah  Chambers,  of  New  Garden,  Pa.  Her  last  illnc 
was  short  and  painful,  but  her  friends  are  consoled 
the  belief,  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  2f  . 

ult.,  George  Mickle,  in  the  7Gth  year  of  his  age: 
member  and  elder  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends.    Great  was  the  fervency  of  spirit,  with  whi 
he  was  clothed,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  wash 
and  made  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  an  evidet 
of  which  being  mercifully  granted  him,  earnest  were 
lesires  that  all  the  human  family  should  comply  w 
the  terms  of  salvation,  laid  down  in  the  gospel  of  t 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  much  on 
answer  to  Peter:  John  xiii.  8:  "If  I  wash  thee  not,  tli 
hast  no  part  with  me."    He  reminded  many  who  cal 
to  see  him,  that  salvation  was  an  individual  work,  «  . 
must  be  witnessed  in  each,  through  the  washing  of 
generation,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  U| 
parting  with  some  beloved  friends,  the  day  before 
Close,  he  desired  his  love  should  be  given  "to  all  « 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.    Yes,  to  Ihl 
also,  who  do  not.    Oh  I  the  constraining  love  of  Chrl 
how  it  carries  all  with  it — would  leave  none  bebifl 
Farewell,  dear  friends,  farewell  in  the  Lord."    "To  U 
man,  will  I  look,  even  to  him,  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  cj 
trill  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word." 
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The  words  by  nature  here,  I  apprehend,  are  not 
be  understood  as  if  the  apostle  intended  the  gen- 
js  became  virtuous  by  any  goodness  in  their  fal- 
nature,  which  must  be  the  same  as  all  other 
n's.    The  context  shows,  he 


was  here  distin- 
shing  between  those  who  enjoyed  the  ministra- 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  had  it  not ; 
I  he  useth  the  expression,  by  nature,  in  the  same 
ise  as  if  he  had  said,  without  an  education  under 
law ;  and  proceeds  to  show,  that  though  they 
i  it  not,  yet  they  practised  the  substance  intended 
the  law.  This  showed  not,  that  their  own  hearts 
:e  their  law,  but  as  the  apostle  explains  it,  that 
work  of  the  law  was  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
t  they  had  a  part  in  the  new  covenant;  in  re- 
snce  to  which  it  is  said,  "I  will  put  my  law  in 
jr  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts." 
r.  xxxi.  33.)  Though  they  were  without  the 
y  of  Moses,  they  were  not  without  law  to  God. 
K  by  receiving  and  retaining  the  divine  impres- 
lis  in  their  consciences,  they  were  under  the  law 
Christ,  or  subject  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
it  in  their  hearts  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 


ience,  partakers  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
ciple  within  them.    By  the  internal  operation 
his  nature,  it  was  that  they  became  reformed  in 
rt,  and  rectified  in  life  and  practice,  so  far  as 
were  so ;  or  as  the  text  has  it,  enabled  "  to 
he  things  contained  in  the  law."  Originally 
rdered,  and  actually  depraved,  their  own  na- 
as  men  could  never  have  led  and  empowered 
primary  lapse,  it  is 
ae  to  evil,  (Rom.  vii.  18,)  and  true  reformation 
religion  arise  not  from  that  disordered  and 
\«   upt  ground.    They  come  not  by  nature,  but  by 
They  are  the  fruit  of  that  good  seed  uni- 
ally  sown  in  every  heart,  by  the  great  and 
1  Husbandman  for  that  end.    Were  it  not  for 
notices  and  powers  communicated  by  this  in- 
al  principle,  man  must  have  continued  to  pro- 
'    el  in  the  increase  of  corruption,  irreligion  and 
iry ;  as  appears  too  evidently  by  the  conduct  of 
i  as  disregard  it.    Not  by  following  their  own 
ire  therefore,  but  by  obedience  to  the  inward 
of  the  divine  nature  written  in  the  heart,  the 
cientiously  virtuous  amongst  the  gentiles,  as 
as  others,  were  enabled  to  perform  the  things, 


ust  morals,  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  and 


thereby  to  evidence  in  their  measures,  the  effectual 
operation  and  authority  of  the  divine  lawgiver 
within  thein. 

The  gentiles  therefore  partaking  of  the  law  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  new  covenant,  or  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel.  The  gospel,  taken  in  its 
full  extent,  is  the  revelation  of  the  love  and  mercy, 
and  the  offer  and  operation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
through  Christ,  to  fallen  man,  in  his  natural  and 
corruptible  state,  in  order  to  his  restoration  and 
salvation.  It  is  not  wholly  contracted  into  the 
mere  tidings ;  but  including  these,  goes  deeper,  and 
essentially  consists  in  the  thing  declared  by  them ; 
the  power  of  God  administered  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  (Rom.  i.  16.)  By  this  the  outward  com- 
ing of  Christ  is  rendered  truly  and  fully  effectual 
to  each  individual.  Those  who  believe  in,  and  obey 
him  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  manifestations,  by 
which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  every  rational  crea- 
ture under  heaven,  may  come  to  be  partakers  of 
his  life,  and  be  saved  by  him  from  the  second  death 
of  eternal  misery,  though  providentially  incapaci- 
tated to  know  the  exterior  history  of  his  incarna- 
tion, &c.  „ 

That  virtuous  and  devout  gentiles  were  approved 
of  God,  appears  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  ;  (Acts  x. 
2,  3,  4,)  for  we  find  that  before  his  reception  of 
historical  and  verbal  Christianity,  his  sincere  devo- 
tion, and  reverence  towards  his  Creator,  and  chari- 
table acts  to  the  needy,  u  came  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God,"  who  also  now  taught  Peter,  verse  15, 
the  gentiles  he  had  thus  cleansed  were  no  more  to 
be  esteemed  common  or  unclean  than  the  believing 
Jews,  and  gave  him  of  a  truth,  to  perceive,  "  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him."  (Acts  x.  34,  35.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  those  who  conscientiously 
obey  the  spiritual  manifestations  of  Christ  in  them, 
are  internally,  though  not  by  outward  profession, 
his  disciples  and  followers,  and  truly  believe  in  him 
so  far  as  he  is  revealed  to  them ;  for  obedience  is 
the  certain  proof  of  a  right  faith.  And  I  make  no 
question,  but  those  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  who, 
from  invincible  obstacles,  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  historical  Christianity,  in  their  obedience  to  the 
spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  are 
accepted,  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  his  death. 
Why  should  they  not  be  as  capable  of  receiving 
advantage  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  disadvan- 
tage by  the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst  they  are  equally 
strangers  to  the  history  of  both?  But  certainly, 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  writings  are  providen- 
tially communicated,  are  under  double  obligation, 
since  they  are  favoured  with  that  additional  instru- 
mental advantage  ;  and  it  will  tend  to  their  greater 
condemnation,  if  they  believe  not  unto  obedience. 
For,  however  high  the  profession  of  such  may  be, 
they  are  but  imperfect,  superficial,  ineffectual  be- 
lievers, who  hold  with  the  external  part,  and  expe- 
rience not  the  internal :  Christians  in  name,  but  not 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  is  essential  to  us  who 
have  the  Scriptures,  to  believe  both  in  the  outward 
coming,  and  inward  ministration  of  our  Saviour; 
resigning  to  him,  and  trusting  in  him,  with  that 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  which  works  by  love 


to  the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  is  the  saving 
faith  of  the  gospel. 

Complete  Christianity  has  both  an  inside  and  an 
outside ;  a  profession  or  bodily  appearance,  and  a 
life  and  virtue,  which  is  as  a  soul  to  that  body. 
Those  who  are  in  possession  of  both,  are  complete 
christians.  Those  who  have  the  inward  part  with- 
out the  outward,  though  incomplete  in  that  respect, 
will  in  the  sight  of  perfect  equity,  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred to  such  as  have  the  latter  without  the  form- 
er ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  have  the  his- 
tory, and  profess  the  christian  religion,  yet  walk 
contrary  to  its  requirings,  could  they  change  con- 
ditions at  last  with  such  conscientious  gentiles.  Let 
those  who  are  so  deeply  affected  with  absurdity,  as 
to  believe  or  imagine,  that  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  equity,  has  confined  salvation  to  such  of 
his  creatures  as  happen,  without  any  choice  of  their 
own,  to  inhabit  particular  spots  of  the  globe,  are 
formalized  after  a  peculiar  manner,  or  entertain  one 
particular  set  of  articles  and  opinions,  let  such  duly 
consider  the  following  texts.  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in 
Israel ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  by 
education  merely,  "shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  (Mat.  viii.  10,  11, 12.)  "  After  this  I  be- 
held, and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  bands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb!  (Rev.  vii.  9,  10.) 

Real  Christianity  consists  not  in  the  profession 
of  any  framed  articles  of  belief,  nor  in  the  practice 
of  signs  and  ceremonies,  however  displayed  with 
exterior  pomp,  or  whatever  significance  may  be 
fancifully  attributed  to  them  by  their  supporters. 
Form  and  profession  make  not  a  real  christian,  but 
the  putting  on  of  a  new  nature.  "  They  that  are 
Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  (Gal.  v.  24.)  "  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new,  and  all 
things  are  of  God."  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  18.)  The  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
effected,  and  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man 
therein,  are  all  included  in  that  text;  "If  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the 
spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  13,  14.) 

The  new  birth  is  not  brought  forth  in  particu- 
lars imperceptibly.  The  new  man  is  renewed  in 
knowledge;  (Col.  iii.  10,)  in  a  certain  and  sensible 
experience.  The  soul  in  whom  it  is  going  forward, 
has  an  internal  sense  of  it  through  its  whole  pro- 
gress, and  must  keep  a  steady  eye  thereunto,  that 
it  may  go  forward.  "We  all,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  By  looking  at  the  deceitful  beauty 
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of  temptation,  men  fall  into  sin,  and  by  keeping  a 
steadfast  eye  inwardly  unto  Christ  in  spirit,  with 
humble  resignation  to  him,  and  earnest  desire  after 
him,  man  finds  preservation,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanceth  from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  till 
he  really  expcrienceth  a  renewal  of  the  Divine  like- 
ness upon  his  soul,  and  an  inward  translation  out 
of  sin,  darkness  and  death,  into  Divine  light,  life 
and  holiness :  and  thereby,  in  conclusion,  from 
anxiety  and  misery,  to  peace  and  felicity. 

The  natural  man  may  polish  and  adorn  himself 
with  variety  of  literature,  arts  and  breeding ;  but 
in  his  best  accomplishments,  he  is  but  the  natural 
man  still,  whom  the  apostle  declares,  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  them.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  This  is  the  natural 
condition  of  all  men,  before  the  work  of  renovation 
is  begun  in  them ;  and  seeing  all  stand  in  need  of 
divine  grace  to  effect  it,  and  that  "  God  will  have, 
or  willeth,  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  (1  Tim.  ii.  4,)  so, 
"  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,"  by  its  convic- 
tions, "  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world."  (Tit.  ii.  11,  12.)  Thus,  "  the 
mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and  called 
the  earth,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going 
down  thereof."  (Psal.  1.  1.)  All  personal  instruc- 
tions, and  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  apostles 
and  their  contemporaries,  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
have  never  been  anything  near  so  universal  amongst 
mankind,  as  this  grace  and  power  of  God  ;  for  it 
always  hath  been,  and  is  present  to  every  individual 
in  all  nations,  and  throughout  every  generation. 

He  who  is  given  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles,  and 
God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  (Isa.  xlix. 
6,)  not  only  dispenseth  of  his  grace  universally  and 
individually,  but  even  waits  to  be  gracious.  "  Be- 
hold," saith  he,  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  : 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me."  (Rev.  iii.  20.)  This  is  Christ  in  spirit, 
who  proclaimeth,  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear. 

Query.  But  if  man  in  his  fallen  estate  be  dead, 
how  can  the  dead  hear  ? 

Answ.  When  the  Saviour  called  "  Lazarus, 
come  forth !"  (John  xi.  43,)  the  dead  was  quick 
ened  and  immediately  obeyed.  The  voice  of  him 
who  is  a  quickening  spirit,  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,)  is 
quickening  power.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  (John  v. 
25.) 

Query.  "W  hat  is  meant  by  his  standing  at  the 
door  ? 

Answ.  His  wonderful  condescension,  patience 
aud  long  forbearance,  in  waiting  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  as  for  an  entrance ;  that  as  he  is  a  rati 
creature,  he  may  be  prevailed  with  willingly  to  open 
Iii*  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  and  receive  him. 

Query.  How  doth  Christ  in  spirit  knock,  i 
call  ? 

Amw.  By  influencing  the  soul  in  its  seasons  of 
quietude,  so  as  to  excite  inclinations  and  desires 
towards  good  ;  and  also  at  other  times,  by  distress- 
ing it  with  the  painful  sensations  of  guilt  aud  re- 
morse, for  its  sinful  pursuits  and  practices. 

Query.  How  shall  man  open  to  him,  and  receive 
him  ? 

Answ.  By  resigning  his  attachment  to  self,  and 
the  propensities  of  sense,  and  humbly  adhering  to 
the  voice,  or  present  manifestations  of  the  Spirit. 

Query.  How  doth  the  Lord  come  in  and  sup 
with  iniin,  and  make  him  a  partaker  of  his  supper? 

Answ.  When  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  received  by 
the  soul  in  faith,  love  and  due  submission,  he  pro- 


ceeds by  degrees  to  set  it  at  liberty  from  the  bond 
age  and  influence  of  corruption ;  for,  "  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  in  possession,  "  there  is  li 
berty ;"  (2  Cor.  iii.  17,)  and  when  he  hath  brought 
the  soul  into  a  proper  degree  of  purification,  he 
sheds  the  comfort  of  his  love  into  it,  and  makes  it 
a  partaker  of  the  communion  of  saints,  which  is 
inward  and  spiritual.    This  is  the  true  supper  of 
the  Lord.    He  who  participates  of  this,  discerns 
and  tastes  the  Lord's  spiritual  body,  and  experi 
enceth  it  to  be  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  to  be 
drink  indeed.  (John  vi.  55.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Editor  of  "  The  Friend  :" — Esteemed  Friend, 
— I  herewith  enclose  for  publication  if  approved, 
an  article  from  the  "  Philadelphia  Press"  of  the 
10th  ult.,  a  paper  which  has  been  established  for 
a  purely  political  object ;  certainly  without  refer 
ence  to  any  special  branch  of  morals  or  physiolo- 
gical science,  and  the  article  now  alluded  to  shows 
a  grave  contrast,  or  it  may  be  added  a  sad  com 
mentary  on  the  proceedings  of  London  and  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  so  ably  stated  in  the  47th  num 
ber  of  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  question  seems  to  arise  when  and  where  will 
Friends  stop  in  their  matrimonial  alliances  with 
their  own  kindred  ;  the  dread  penalty  that  follows 
the  violation  of  a  well-known  law,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  has  its  rise  in  the  corrupt  heart,  and  is 
governed  by  the  animal  affections  of  the  offenders, 
appears  to  find  no  place  in  their  minds  at  all ;  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  in  their  capacity  of 
legislators,  feel  called  upon  to  stop  these  proceed- 
ings by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
found  out  that  they  could  not  proceed  without  the 
aid  of  grave-stones ;  well  to  oblige  some  weak  and 
inconsistent  members  (some  of  whom  threatened, 
if  their  request  was  not  granted,  they  would  bury 
their  dead  in  cemeteries  beyond  the  control  of 
Friends,)  their  testimony  was  at  once  cancelled, 
and  the  result  has  been  with  some  few  exceptions 
the  annulment  of  this  testimony  against  pride  in 
our  Society,  from  the  snowy  regions  of  Canada  to 
the  more  genial  latitude  of  Tennessee. 

Consistent  Friends  everywhere  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  English  Board  of  Health  has  turned 
its  attention  to  this  branch  of  sanitary  reform  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  judging  from  their  reports,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  power  will  arrest  Friends 
in  their  inconsistency  in  this  direction  also,  not  on 
the  ground  of  its  ministration  to  human  pride,  but 
on  account  of  the  serious  effects  it  has  on  the  health 
of  the  community  at  large. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Doctors  Commons 
[London]  has  more  than  once  declared  that  man 
fuzs  no  exclusive  right  to  tlie  ground  in  which  lie 
is  interred,  the  law  protects  the  spot  until  the  dust 
of  the  decedent  mixes  with  the  dust  to  which  he 
was  consigned  and  no  longer;  grave-stones  and 
tomb-stones  are  proved  to  be  hindrances  to  this 
consummation,  and  hence  their  removal  will  prove 
only  that  of  a  question  of  time. 

May  Friends  everywhere  guard  against  innova- 
tions which  have  no  root  nor  ground  in  our  holy 
profession,  and  which  the  Truth  has  ever  had  a 
controversy  against.  V.  V. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1858. 

Marriages  of  Consanguinity. 
In  the  National  Medical  Association,  which  ad- 
journed last  week  at  Washington  City,  a  very  able 
report  was  submitted  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, upon  the  influence  of  marriages  of  consan- 
guinity upon  offspring.    Dr.  Bemis,  after  making 


some  preliminary  observations  upon  the  importan&ii 
of  the  subject  in  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  o 
society,  goes  on  to  state  : — 

"  Your  reporter  has  made  great  efforts  to  ascer 
tain  the  proximate  percentage  of  the  deaf  am 
dumb  and  blind,  in  our  asylums,  who  are  the  des 
cendants  of  blood  intermarriages.    This  effort  hal| 
not  been  successful  from  the  difficulty  Principals  ci 
such  institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requisite  facttRf 
Parents  are  often  sensitive  on  this  score ;  and  it  if 
a  delicate  matter  for  Principals  to  attempt  invest:! 
gations  which  the  friends  of  the  beneficiaries  suj  J 
pose  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  regulations  of  tbeiffi 
various  institutions. 

"  I  feel,  however,  that  my  researches  give  ml" 
authority  to  say  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  des 
and  dumb,  and  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  blini 
and  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  idiotic  in  ot 
State  institutions  for  subjects  of  these  effects,  ai 
the  offspring  of  kindred  parents. 

"  Aside  from  the  facts  which  I  have  gained  t 
corresponding  with  gentlemen  who  have  given  clo 
attention  to  these  points,  a  curious  but  perfect! 
legitimate  process  of  computation  confirms  me 
the  opinion  that  those  estimates  are  very  near  B 
correct.  Five  classes  in  the  schedules  prepan 
give  787  marriages  of  cousins,  246  of  which  ha 
given  issue  to  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  ' 
sane  children. 

"  Admitting  the  same  ratio  to  prevail,  the  Ob 
report,  which  contains  157  marriages  of  cousii 
followed  by  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  insa 
offspring,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  332  otb 
marriages  of  cousins  in  the  same  population 
followed  by  such  defects.  The  counties  which  ft 
nish  this  157  marriages,  as  above,  and  are  sd  w 
posed  to  comprise  in  their  limits  332  unreport  I* 
marriages,  making  a  total  of  483,  contained 
1850  a  population  of  1,528,238.  If  the  sai 
ratio  be  supposed  to  exist  throughout  the  Uni< 
there  would  be  found  to  the  twenty  millions 
white  inhabitants,  six  thousand  three  hundred  a|* 
twenty-one  marriages  of  cousins,  giving  birth 
3,909  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  ins* 
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children,  distributed  as  follows  ; 


1,116 


k 


Deaf  and  dumb, 

Blind,  6«1» 

Idiotic,  1,854 

Insane,         .....  29! 

"  Then,  if  the  figures  of  the  last  United  Staj 
census  still  applied  to  our  population,  there  wo 
now  be  found  in  the  Union: — 

"9,136  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  1,116, 
12.8  per  cent.,  are  children  of  cousins. 

"  7,978  blind,  of  whom  648,  or  08.1  per  ce 
are  children  of  cousins. 

"14,257  idiotic,  of  whom  1,844,  or  1.29 
cent.,  are  children  of  cousins. 

"  1 4,972  insane,  of  whom  299,  or  0.1 9  per  ce 
are  children  of  cousins." 

It  may  well  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  ni< 
cal  men  of  the  country  to  test  this  calculatioi 
probabilities,  and  to  either  confirm  or  confute  il 
any  additional  facts  which  may  come  under  t 
cognizance.    The  estimate  is  one  full  of  grave 
port,  and  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  c< 
muuity  at  large.    Though  in  America  the  disj 
tion  to  form  such  ill- assorted  alliances  has  n( 
been  manifested  to  the  same  extent  as  amongst 
aristocracy  of  the  old  world,  where  it  is  notor 
that  owing  to  marriages  of  blood-relations,  the  k 
spring  of  certain  families  of  rank  have  sadly 
generated  in  point  of  physical  and  mental  streD| 
still   these  statistics,  which  are  presented, 
enough  to  prove  that  there  is  need  for  reform  1 

As  a  sign  of  popular  opinion,  we  may  notice 
recent  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Kentucky  Leg 
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(ire,  expressly  prohibiting  marriages  between  first 
msins. 

That  the  passage  of  such  a  statute  in  every 
|tate  would  work  positive  advantage,  cannot  be 
pubted.    There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
jgislators,  who  are  presumed  to  take  special  in- 
rcst  in  the  well-being  of  the  respective  comniuni- 
s  whose  interests  they  represent,  should  not  give 
rnest  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by  statistics  such 
are  presented  by  Dr.  Bemis. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  main  fact 
|Ught  to  be  established,  for  all  medical  testimony 
>es  to  establish  it,  that  consanguinious  marriages 
i  a  curse  to  society,  and  that  the  offspring  of 
h  unions,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  are  de- 
ient  in  physical  and  mental  vigour.    It  is  the 
timate  scope  of  legislation  to  protect  the  coin- 
mity,  and  we  trust  that  our  own  citizens  will  call 
e  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  so 
it  a  statute  may  be  framed  to  meet  the  case, 
ply  by  having  such  a  law,  with  severe  penalties 
ivided  for  its  violation,  can  we  expect  to  see  so- 
ty  preserved  from  the  fearful  consequences  of 
isanguinious  marriages. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following,  intended  originally  for  gifts  in 
ministry,  appears  applicable  to  other  gifts,  and 
seemed  to  me  well  to  send  a  copy  to  the  editor 
«  The  Friend."  C.  C.  C. 

^ifth  mo.  25th,  1858. 

[f  thou  art  of  a  meek,  modest  and  bashful  tern 
',  that  is  backward,  not  willing  to  put  thyself 
ward,  but  by  a  mean  and  low  esteem  that  thou 
Ttainest  of  thy  own  gift  and  service,  thou  put- 
;  more  value  on  every  body's  performance  than 
own,  this  will  (if  not  tempered  with  a  degree 
•ardency  to  do  thy  day's  work  in  the  day-time) 
[thee  much  hurt,  and  very  much  hinder  thy  im- 
Hvement  and  growth  in  thy  gift ;  for  which  rea- 
it  is  really  needful  to  have  a  good  value  for 
Gift  received,  (mark,  for  the  Gift,  not  for  our 
es)  but  then  this  good  liking  that  we  have  of 
gifts  and  services  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
gment  and  modesty,  otherwise  it  may  lead  to 
conceit  and  imprudence  which  are  bad  ingre- 
ats  in  the  minds  of  preachers,  and  will  be  apt 
ender  them  both  contemptible  and  troublesome 
heir  conduct. 
Jut  some  are  always  repining  and  thinking 
nly  of  their  gifts  and  services,  which  is  a  wrong 
d  ;  and  where  it  prevails,  will  do  hurt,  and 
er  our  improvement  and  growth ;  we  ought  to 
iider  that  every  gift  of  God  is  good,  and  ought 
>e  regarded  a3  such ;  and  he  or  she  that  hath 
smallest  and  least  degree  of  a  gift  in  the  min- 
i  as  they  wait  in  it,  and  mind  to  keep  to  it, 
neither  on  the  one  hand  go  before  it,  nor  on 
other  negleet  it,  but  carefully  mind  the  open- 
of  it,  and  follow  its  leadings,  they  will,  in  due 
!,  by  experience,  find  an  enlargement  both  of 
ter  and  spiritual  understanding,  which  will  give 
great  encouragement  to  go  on. — Qualifications 
ssary  to  a  Gospel  Minister.  By  Samuel  Bow- 
London,  1767— p.  90. 


with  a  glass  case  of  printed  memoranda,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  between  which,  of  course, 
at  first  sight,  no  connection  seems  possible.  Their 
history,  however,  is  briefly  this  : — 

Our  Queen's  ship  Abergavenny  chased,  off  St. 
Domingo,  the  Nancy,  a  suspected  slaver,  which 
contrived,  by  superior  sailing,  to  escape,  though,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  she  threw  overboard 
her  real  papers,  which  were  immediately  swallowed 
up  at  a  gulp  by  a  large  shark.  The  fish,  soon  re- 
covering its  appetite  upon  such  light  diet,  was 
caught  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Abergavenny. 
The  papers,  which  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to 
masticate,  were  found  in  this  case  uninjured.  The 
Nancy  was  followed  to  her  real  destination,  over- 
taken, seized,  and  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
the  papers  recovered  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 

These  documents,  none  the  worse  for  the  terrible 
ordeal  they  have  undergone,  together  with  the  jaws 
of  the  grim  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, are  now  placed,  side  by  side,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious. 

The  position  they  occupy  is,  I  think,  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  authenticity. 

Yours,  &c,  T.  P. 

Maidstone,  Third  Month,  1858. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

«l»r  Supporter  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement 
'respected  Friends : — Now  that  the  subject  of 
ry  is  again  prominently  before  the  public,  the 
wing  anecdote  will  perhaps  prove  interesting 
•me  of  your  readers,  if  the  introduction  of  it 
your  columns  will  not  exclude  matter  of  deeper 
rt. 

the  Museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution 
he  jaws  of  a  large  shark,  placed  side  by  side 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

The  earth-worm  does  not  reproduce  the  losses 
from  excision  with  the  same  facility  as  the  naids 
where  every  segment,  like  an  egg,  appears  to  con- 
tain the  undeveloped  germ  of  a  new  being ;  but 
that  it  can,  and  frequently  does,  survive  and  repair 
these  injuries,  affords  abundant  testimony  that  its 
sensibilities  are  extremely  inferior  to  our  own. 
There  is  an  amount  of  shock  to  the  system,  and  a 
degree  of  pain,  which  we  know  from  experience 
are  inconsistent  with  life,  even  though  none  of  the 
vital  organs  are  touched,  and  that  this  shock  and 
this  pain  do  not  arise  when  the  body  is  cut  in 
two  is  a  sure  evidence  of  comparative  obtuseness, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  extent  of  the  suffering 
undergone.  A  leech,  whose  anatomy  is  of  the 
same  class  with  that  of  the  worm,  may  be  divided 
in  the  middle  while  it  is  sucking  blood,  and  be  so 
little  disturbed  by  the  operation  that  it  will  con- 
tinue feeding  for  several  minutes.  Nay,  there  is  a 
vulgar,  though,  we  believe,  an  unfounded  notion, 
that  half  a  leech  is  better  than  a  whole  one.  The 
blood  which  goes  in  at  one  end  finding  an  outlet 
at  the  other,  the  animal  is  not  gorged,  and  the 
common  people  fancy  that  a  divided  leech  will  in 
consequence  do  the  duty  of  a  dozen.  They  have 
at  least  sufficient  faith  in  the  theory  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  the  economy  being  the  motive. 

Insects  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  animated 
beings,  but  they  are  heedless  of  casualties  which 
would  be  death  or  torture  to  man.  The  dragon- 
fly, says  Professor  Owen,  may  be  regarded,  from 
the  size  and  perfection  of  its  organs  of  vision,  and 
itB  great  and  enduring  powers  of  flight  and  preda- 
tory habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects.  He  speaks  of 
its  head  as  being  covered  by  two  enormous  convex 
masses  of  eyes,  numbering  upwards  of  12,000  in 
each  mass.  He  states  that  the  swallow  cannot 
match  it  in  its  aerial  course,  and  that  it  not  only 
outstrips  its  swift  and  nimble  feathered  pursuer, 
but  can  do  more  in  the  air  than  any  bird — can  fly 
backwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left,  and  alter 
its  course  on  the  instant  without  turning.  He  de- 
scribes its  brain  as  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  its  prerogatives,  and  having  a  larger  develop- 
ment than  in  any  other  insect.  Yet  we  learn  from 
the  "  Entomology"  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  that, 
when  the  tail  of  qne  qf  these  beautiful  creatures 


was  directed  to  its  mouth  to  see  whether  its  known 
voracity  would  induce  it  to  bite  itself,  it  actually 
devoured  the  four  terminal  segments  of  its  body. 
When  it  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  work  of 
self-demolition,  it  escaped  by  accident,  and  flew 
away  as  briskly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  pain,  it  was  at  least 
subordinate  to  appetite,  and  apparently  the  animal 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  every  mouthful 
was  bitten  from  its  own  living  flesh.  It  cannot 
surprise  us  after  this  to  be  told  that  many  an  in- 
sect which  has  been  impaled  by  the  scientific  col- 
lector, will  eat  with  as  much  avidity  as  when  free 
and  unhurt.  Mr.  Hope  informed  Mr.  Rowell  that 
once  he  had  a  carnivorous  beetle  which  got  loose, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pin  through  its  body,  it  wan- 
dered quietly  about  and  devoured  all  the  other 
specimens  in  the  case.  "  The  cockchafer,"  says 
Kirby  and  Spence,  "  will  walk  away  with  apparent 
indifference  after  some  bird  has  nearly  emptied  its 
body  of  its  viscera,  and  an  humble-bee  will  eat 
honey  with  greediness  though  deprived  of  its  ab- 
domen." The  instances  of  the  kind  which  are 
upon  record  are  absolutely  legion,  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  suffering  of  insects  is  as 
much  less  acute  than  our  own,  as  their  exposure  to 
injuries  is  greater. 

If  we  continue  to  go  up  higher,  and,  leaving  the 
animals  without  backbones,  come  to  the  lower 
classes  of  vertebrata,  we  shall  still  find  reason  to 
believe  that  their  sensibility  to  pain  is  not  acute. 
The  conduct  of  fish  bears  out  the  inference  which 
would  be  drawn  from  the  smallness  of  their  brain. 
"  Often,"  says  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  "  Angler  and  his 
Friend,"  "  a  trout  has  been  captured  with  a  hook 
in  its  mouth  which  it  carried  off  only  an  hour  or 
two  before."  When  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  in  sa- 
tirising with  just  indignation  the  piscatorial  atroci- 
ties recommended  by  Walton,  said  that 
"  The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  small  trout  to  pull  it." 

he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the  angler 
and  the  trout  would  be  equal  sufferers.  A  man 
with  a  hook  in  his  jaws  would  have  no  great  dis- 
position to  sit  down  to  a  feast,  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly eat  with  a  caution  and  a  countenance  very 
different  from  the  eager  voracity  with  which  a  fish 
in  this  predicament  returns  to  its  prey.  If  a  small 
bone  from  the  trout  sticks  in  his  throat,  how  little 
does  he  show  of  the  composure  which  is  manifested 
by  the  trout  itself  when  the  barbed  steel  is  left  bu- 
ried in  its  gullet ! 

The  more  we  advance  towards  human  beings, 
the  more  strongly  marked  become  the  indications 
of  pain.    Mr.  Rowell  believes  rats  and  rabbits  to 
be  far  from  sensitive,  because  they  will  pull  away 
from  a  trap  and  leave  a  foot  behind  them.  This 
rather  proves  their  terror  of  being  captured  than 
their  indifference  to  the  process  of  tearing  off  a 
limb,  though  the  fact  thatt  he  operation  should  be 
possible  when  the  leg  has  not  been  cut,  and  that 
they  should  afterwards  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  mutilation,  is  evidence  enough  that  they  are  not 
constituted  like  ourselves.  The  slenderness  of  their 
forms  facilitates  the  dismemberment;  but  a  man  in 
a  similar  situation  would  not  have  the  resolution  to 
release  himself  by  wrenching  off  so  much  as  a  fin- 
ger, nor  cquld  keep  from  swooning  if  he  made  the 
attempt.    Mr.  Rowell  relates  horrible  cases  in 
which  horses  had  broken  their  bones  at  the  fetlock 
joint  and  were  compelled  to  walk  upon  the  stumps, 
with  their  fore-feet  turned  up,  as  we  should  turn 
back  our  legs  to  walk  upon  our  knees,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  graze  quietly  till  they  were  despatched. 
But  assuming  the  particulars  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported, and  they  did  not  fall  under  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Rowell  himself,  we  attach  little  importance 
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to  them.    He  acknowledges  that  horses  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  the  prick  of  the 
spur,  and  the  sting  of  an  insect.    That  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  lameness  is  also  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience.    They  groan  when  they  are 
wouuded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  their  looks 
and  their  restlessness  betray  great  uneasiness  when 
the  lacerated  flesh  begins  to  inflame.    The  absence 
of  pain  in  particular  instances  of  extensive  injury 
can  only  be  temporary,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
soldier  is  often  unconscious  for  a  time  that  his  arm 
has  been  shot  off,  or  a  ball  been  lodged  in  his  body. 
The  numbness  which  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  concussion  passes  away,  and  the  sensitiveness 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  suffering  which  ensues  at  a 
subsequent  stage.    Horses,  no  doubt,  feel  less  than 
men,  but  they  feel  a  great  deal.    It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  gauge  with  precision  the  degree  of  an- 
guish which  is  allotted  to  each  grade  of  animal 
life.    There  are  circumstances  in  every  case  which 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood,  and  to  esti- 
mate truly  the  condition  of  worms  or  quadrupeds 
we  must  become  worms  and  quadrupeds  ourselves 
Enouch  for  our  purpose  that  there  are  unmistake- 
able  indications  that  Providence  either  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  else  does  what  is  equi- 
valent, fits  the  fleece  to  the  keenness  of  the  blast 
Enough  that  we  can  see  amid  the  mists  of  imper- 
fect knowledge  that  the  same  wisdom  and  benefi 
cence  which  adapted  animals  for  the  element  in 
which  they  move  and  have  their  being,  has  equally 
apportioned  their  sensations  to  their  situation,  and 
that  no  animated  being  exists  under  circumstances 
which  forbid  it  to  praise  Him  "  who  satisfieth  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing." 

Descartes  believed  that  brutes  are  mere  ma- 
chines— that,  as  Bentley  put  it,  "  they  are  like  the 
idols  of  the  Gentiles — they  have  eyes  and  see  not ; 
ears  and  hear  not ;  noses  and  smell  not :  they  eat 
without  hunger,  and  drink  without  thirst,  and  howl 
without  pain."  When  an  Emperor  of  China, 
Bentley  says,  was  presented  with  a  watch,  he  took 
it  for  an  animal.  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered animals  a  species  of  watch.  He  supposed 
their  frames  to  be  so  many  wheels  and  springs, 
which  were  set  in  motion  by  external  objects,  and 
that  the  creature  mechanically  obeyed  the  influ- 
ence without  the  participation  of  will  or  conscious 
ness  in  the  act.  Baillet  asserts  that  Pascal  es- 
teemed the  theory  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  Dugald  Stewart  con- 
jectures that  the  singular  value  he  set  upon  it  was 
for  the  solution  it  afforded  of  the  apparent  suffer- 
ings of  brutes.  There  is  no  one  so  great  but  he 
has  sometimes  exemplified  the  truth  of  Prior's 
couplet — 

■'  Who  fastest  walks,  hut  wnlks  nstray, 
Is  only  furthest  from  the  way." 

The  absurd  figment  of  the  brain  by  which  Pascal 
(toothed  his  tender  mind,  aggravated  the  miseries 
of  the  unhappy  animals,  who,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  feel,  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
devoid  of  feeling.  His  Janseni.-t  alii,  s  dissected 
live  dogs  without  remorse,  to  observe  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  imagined  that  their  howling  was 
only  the  whir  of  the  wheels.  Later,  when  a  bitch 
with  pup  fawned  upon  the  celebrated  Malebranche, 
he  gave  it  a  violent  kick  to  drive  it  away.  The 


doctrine  which  is  important  to  save  gentle  hearts 
from  bleeding  with  superfluous  distress,  may  en- 
courage the  hardened  to  indulge  in  fresh  atrocities. 
But  we  confess  we  have  no  such  fears.  The  brutal 
are  never  restrained  in  their  brutality  by  any  con- 
sideration of  the  torture  they  inflict,  and  the  hu- 
mane would  shrink  from  imposing  a  single  throb  of 
needless  pain.  He  who  would  drag  a  child  by  the 
hair  of  its  head,  and  plead  in  extenuation  that  it 
was  not  so  bad  as  being  scalped,  or  pinch  it  and 
urge  in  justification  that  an  equal  number  of  stabs 
would  have  been  worse,  is  the  only  kind  of  reasoner 
who  would  mutilate  animals  because  their  sensa- 
tions are  not  so  keen  as  the  sensations  of  man. 
The  good  never  conceive  themselves  privileged  to 
inflict  wanton  misery,  whether  small  or  great,  and 


the  cruel  care  for  no  other  griefs  but  their  own. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Frightful 


Destitution  in  Ireland. 


The  Catholic  clergy  of  Donegal,  some  time  ago, 
issued  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry  of 
certain  parts  of  that  county,  amongst  whom,  they 
alleged,  great  destitution  and  distress  existed.  In 


consequence  of  the  truth  of  their  statements  hav 
iug  been  questioned,  a  special  reporter,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  relief  committee,  has  been  sent  down 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  to 
make  investigation  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  communi- 
cation to  that  paper  we  find  the  result  of  his  visit 
and  inquiries. 

Gweedore  and  Cloughaniely,  the  districts  in 
question,  embrace  a  territory  of  mouutain  and 
bog,  with  an  occasional  strip  of  arable  land,  lying 
on  the  north-west  of  Donegal.  The  weather  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  was  very  severe,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  snow.  On  reaching  the  scene 
of  distribution,  says  the  reporter,  "  I  perceived 
perhaps  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  male  and  female,  waiting  with  their  peti- 
tions and  memorials  in  hand,  to  be  presented  for 
relief.  Of  these  the  majority  were  matrons,  bare- 
footed and  without  stockings,  and  some  of  those 
who  possessed  the  luxury  of  stockings  had  not 
shoes  or  brogans.  The  bare  limbs  of  these  wo- 
men appeared  to  be  swollen  and  covered  with  chil- 
blains." 

He  visited  some  of  their  houses — if  houses  they 
can  be  called.  Here  is  a  description : — 8  I  entered 
one  on  all  fours,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  I 
there  found  an  aged  matron.  Father  Doherty  pre- 
ceded and  led  the  way,  or  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
been  denied  admittance  to  that  abode  of  misery 
and  destitution.  She  was  seated  before  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  the  turf  of  which  had  been  dug  by  the 
male  members  of  the  family.  There  was  no  win- 
dow or  aperture  to  admit  the  light  of  day,  save 
the  hole  by  which  I  entered.  There,  and  else- 
where, there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  inquiry 
was  proceeded  with  by  Father  Doherty,  who  showed 


This  was  chopped  or  pounded  potatoes  in  a  pulp 
and  with  this  pulp  re-heated,  and  with  some  sea- 
weed which  they  exhibited  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
called  a  noggin,  they  made  up  their  dinner  and 
supper  in  one  meal.  This  system  of  regimen  cer 
tainly  cannot  present  the  idea  of  Baron  Pennefa 
ther's  '  opulence.' " 

The  two  following  pictures  of  distress,  he  says 
apply  to  hundreds  of  cases : — "  The  day  was  aw 
fully  severe,  and  all  who  could  remain  inside  door 
without  the  pressing  necessity  of  going  abroad 
were  huddled  about  the  fire.  In  one  of  thes 
domiciles  there  was  a  female,  and  she  was  one  c 
many  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  I  explored  i 
this  part  of  Gweedore.  She  was  about  sixteei 
and  when  called  upon  by  Father  Doherty  to  com 
forward,  she  advanced  with  an  air  of  confidence 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  gracefulness  and  beau1 
ty  of  her  form.  This  poor  helpless  child  was  nc1 
clad,  unless  you  could  call  a  shapeless  garmen 
thrown  over  without  inner  covering,  clothing. 

But  in  this  house  there  was  another  femaL 
older  than  the  one  whom  I  have  just  now  intrt 
duced.  The  girl  was  about  twenty,  or  thereabout  \ 
This  poor  creature  had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking 
and  avoiding  the  presence  of  strangers,  she  shrun 
away  back  into  the  obscure  corner  in  the  dar. 
from  which  she  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  by  tl 
priest  she  revered 

In  conclusion,  the  reporter  states — "  What 
have  now  said  of  a  few  cases  might  apply  to  all  w 
have  seen  of  deplorable  distress  in  this  district  jt 
the  Gweedore,  adjoining  the  place  where  the  ch 
pel  was  burned,  and  not  far  from  the  residence 
Father  Magee,  the  parish  priest.    But  I  was 
formed  by  many  that  there  are  districts  still  mo  / 
miserable  and  desolate  in  the  more  remote  at^ 
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me  the  bed  on  which  some  of  the  family 
here  is  a  true  description  :— 

"  The  head  of  the  bed  was  in  the  corner,  a  few 
sods  of  earth  at  the  head  and  foot  to  support  it,  a 
board  for  the  side,  with  a  few  sticks  thrown  across, 
one  end  inserted  in  the  wall,  and  the  other  end 
supported  by  stones  and  turf.  There  was  no  bed- 
tick  ;  no  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  a  woolen 
aiiiin.il  uttered  a  yell  of  pain,  and  Fonteucllc,  wholrag,  which  could  not  bear  the  name  of  a  blanket, 


isolated  parts  of  Gweedore." — North  American 


mi 


i  present,    uttered   an    exclamation  of  pity. I  nor  was  it 

coldly  replied,  "do  you' adult,  certainly  not 
it  feell"    To  him  the  cry  irrowth.    Here  in  thi 


not  know  that  it  does  not 


uflicicnt  in  size  for 

fit  to  cover  a  person  of  full 
lovel,  unfit  for  the  habita- 


was  notliim.'  more  than  tin-  striking  of  the  clock .  tion  of  a  single  human  creature,  there  were  seven 
when  the  hammer  falls  unou  the  bell.    There  may '  persons — I  think  the  number  was  seveu.' 
be  persons  who,  in  like  manner,  may  think  them- 
lelves  licensed  to  torture  creatures  more  iu  propor- 
tion as  their  sufferings  are  showu  to  be  less.    Thej  metal  pot  which  contained  the  meal  for  the  family 


Of  their  food  he  says: — ''  In  another  house  we 
asked  what  their  food  was,  and  they  exhibited  a 


Cuttings  of  Fruit  Trees. — Cuttings  may  be  pi 
served  by  fastening  them  in  a  box  by  slats  rn  m 
ning  across,  and  then  placing  the  open  side  of  t 
box  downwards  with  its  contents  in  the  bottom 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose,  on  a  dry  spot  of  grour 
and  burying  the  whole  with  earth.  The  slats  ke 
the  cuttings  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  eai 
below,  and  they  are  preserved  in  a  proper  mo 
condition.    Or  they  may  be  packed  in  sligh  m 
damp  moss  in  a  large  box  placed  in  a  cellar.  Vc  W 
early  in  spring  they  should  be  set  out.    Every  c  »fl 
ting  should  be  cut  off  just  above  a  bud  at  the  upj  iarj 
end,  and  just  below  one  at  the  lower  end.    TaJ|  fla 
off  closely  to  the  old  wood,  with  the  base  attach*  ih 
they  are  more  sure  of  growth.    They  should  It' 
set  out  in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  which  is  to  be  pack  to 
or  trodden  closely  about  them  as  the  trench  is  fill  fir 
and  afterwards  a  mellow  surface  made  by  draw.  » 
on  a  little  more  earth.    The  length  of  the  cutt  ha 
should  be  eight  inches  to  a  foot,  and  two-thirds  moo 
nine-tenths  buried.    This  is  the  mode  of  rais  it 
quince  trees,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  graj  lire 
&c.,  but  will  not  answer  for  the  larger  fruits  gc  ittc 
rally,  in  the  northern  States  ;  it  is  cheaper  to  I 
or  graft  than  to  procure  the  few  which  may  ok 
obtained  among  many  failures  in  this  way.  Sci  b 
may  easily  be  transported  by  express  from  one  p  tout 
of  the  country  to  another,  by  packing  them  in  da  till, 
moss.  "on 
At  the  present  low  rates  of  postage  they  can  I  tanc 
m  own  j  be  sent  by  mail,  if  they  are  first  wrapped  in  oil 
When  they  are  to  travel  a  distance,  it  is  w 
dip  the  cut  ends  in  melted  sealing  wax,  wrap 
graft  in  oil  silk,  tie  them  all  together  with  th 
surround  the  whole  with  a  little  cotton,  and  enc 
in  an  envelope.    We  have  known  packages  so 
pared  to  be  sent  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
treme  south,  and,  though  a  month  on  the  jouri 
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hey  arrived  in  order.  If,  by  aDy  accident,  scions 
>ecome  dry  in  the  transportation,  they  should  be 
)uried  in  common  garden  soil  as  soon  as  received ; 
n  ten  days  they  will  become  as  plump  as  ever. 


For  "The  Friend." 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

)f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  KINSEY. 

Fohn  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 
JOURNAL. 

"Oct.tJie  8th. — On  this  day  the  Governor  and 
:ouncil  of  New  York  were  taken  up  in  inquiring 
oncerning  the  alarm  amongst  the  Mohawk  Li- 
lians last  year." 

From  the  printed  report  before  referred  to,  we 
opy  a  more  full  account  of  this  matter. 

"  The  Governor  and  council  of  New  York  made 
nquiry  concerning  the  alarm  which  happened  last 
winter  amongst  the  Mohawks,  occasioned  by  a  re- 
>ort  spread  amongst  them  that  the  English  were 
joming  to  cut  them  off.  To  this  purpose  the  Go- 
ernor  sent  for  the  Mohawks,  and  let  them  know 
hat  the  string  of  Wampum  which  has  been  sent 
ini  by  them,  not  to  make  any  further  inquiry 
ncerning  that  affair,  he  could  not  accept  of ;  that 
was  necessary  the  authors  of  this  false  rumour 
ould  be  known  and  punished ;  and  therefore  he 
sisted  they  would  discover  all  they  knew  concern- 
sl  Dg  the  authors;  and  if  they  had  any  other  cause 
f  uneasiness,  to  communicate  it  to  him.  There- 
upon he  delivered  back  the  string  of  Wampum 
ent  him.  The  Mohawks  agreed  to  return  their 
[nswer  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  Mohawks  ac- 
ordingly  attended  the  Governor  the  next  day,  and 
kamed  to  him  a  person  who  they  said  was  the  au- 
Ihor  of  the  false  alarm.  The  person  being  sent  for, 
kwned  his  having  heard  and  mentioned  the  report ; 
»ut  denied  his  being  the  author  of  it." 

JOURNAL. 

Oct.  9th. — The  Indians  this  day  attending  the 
governor  of  New  York,  gave  him  notice,  that  they 

»ad  n:tice  given  them  by  of  the  design 

f  the  English  to  cut  them  off.  He  denied  the 
iharge,  and  on  the  whole  the  Governor  and  coun- 
il  seemed  to  believe  him,  and  that  the  story  had 
fiken  its  rise  from  some  mischievous  fellows  amongst 
he  Mohawks  themselves.  This  I  suppose  to  be 
rue,  since  one  Henry,  a  Mohawk,  sent  for,  under 
;ar  of  being  imprisoned,  had  provided  himself  with 
|ivo  pocket  pistols,  and,  it  was  remarked,  was  very 
prward  in  crediting  the  report,  and  spreading  it 
mongst  the  Indians.  Conrad  Weiser  informed 
le  that  an  Indian  or  Indians  at  our  lodging,  who 
rj  'ere  shown  to  me,  being  asked  by  him  why  they 
ere  not  in  council,  [when  the  Mohawks  met  the 
overnor,]  answered,  because  they  were  not  willing 
>  be  present  when  a  lie  was  told  the  Governor,  for 
len  they  would  be  parties  to  it.  They  said  the  ac 

Mint  given  the  Governor  that  was  the 

.(■uthor  of  the  alarm,  was  false,  that  it  was  raised 
mongst  the  Indians,  the  particulars  and  cireum- 
ances  of  which  they  knew.  That  the  aforesaid 
(enry  not  only  spread  the  report,  but  that  he  pro- 
Dsed  that  as  the  English  intended  to  kill  them, 
ie  Indians,  that  they  should  begin  by  killing  cer- 
.in  white  people  whom  he  named. 
Oct.  10th,  a.  M. — The  speech  prepared  by  the 
)mmittce  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Council  of 
ew  York,  being  yesternight  prepared,  we  were 
•essed  to  be  present,  [to  hear  it  read,]  but  ex- 


cused ourselves  on  the  score  of  being  under  a  prior 
engagement.  It  was  then  read,  and  amended,  as 
we  have  been  informed,  by  the  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Connecticut.  This  morning,  about  10,  we  were 
desired  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  other  govern- 
ments, and  hear  the  same  read.  Daniel  Hors- 
manden  attended  with  the  speech,  and  the  same 
was  read,  which  contained,  inter  alia,  a  recital  of 
many  facts  to  which  we  were  strangers,  withal  ex- 
citing the  Six  nations  to  a  war,  and  declaring  the 
readiness  of  all  the  colonies  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary assistance. 

I  observed  to  the  committee,  that  at  the  last 
meeting  it  seemed  to  be  unanimously  agreed  we 
should  treat  separately,  and  therefore  we  were  not 
particularly  concerned  in  the  present  speech.  That 
it  was  long,  and  in  once  reading,  not  easy  to  give 
our  sentiments  thereon.  However  I  had  remarked 
two  things,  1st.  That  it  contained  a  relation  of 
facts  done  in  New  England  to  which  we  were 
wholly  strangers.  2dly.  That  it  put  the  Indians 
on  declaring  war,  which  I  apprehended  would  be 
injurious  to  all  the  colonies,  as  it  would  bring  the 
war  on  our  borders.  That  it  might  put  the  Indians 
at  war,  and  no  provision  made  by  the  colonies  to 
support  it,  and  the  Legislatures  on  which  they  de- 
pended might  disappoint  them.  That  it  was  be- 
yond our  instructions  ;  for  though  our  Governor 
declares  that  if  at  liberty  to  act  fully  up  to  his  own 
sentiments  he  might  be  for  it,  yet  as  the  Assembly 
had  not  been  explicit  in  the  affair,  and  as  setting 
them  at  war,  without  the  necessary  provision, 
would  be  to  betray  them,  he  could  not  direct  in 
this  matter. 

That  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  war,  it  was 
complained  that  our  Indians,  and  those  of  the 
French,  passed  each  other  without  mischief,  the 
French  Indians  killing  English,  and  the  English 
Indians  killing  Frenchmen,  but  not  hurting  each 
other,  and  it  was  reported  they  would  now  act  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Cannawajas  or  praying 
Indians  were  related  to  the  Six  nations,  and  as 
we  were  informed,  were  determined  not  to  hurt 
each  other.  On  the  whole  it  would  be  better  not 
to  declare  war,  but  to  put  the  Six  nations  on  de- 
manding satisfaction  for  the  injury  done.  To  this 
latter  part,  the  New  England  Commissioners  re- 
plied it  would  most  properly  come  from  the  In- 
dians, and  they  expected  it  would  do  so ;  that  were 
they  to  demand  satisfaction  only,  the  Indians  would 
offer  something  less.  I  then  let  them  know  that 
we  were  not  authorized  to  join  [in  this  speech]  for 
the  reasons  assigned.  The  result  was  to  have  it 
[delivered]  in  the  names  of  the  other  colonies  only, 
we  treating  for  ourselves.  We  told  them  that 
though  our  sentiments  on  this  point  were  different, 
we  did  not  think  it  proper  for  us  to  interfere  with 
the  Indians,  or  to  clash  with  what  they  were  deter- 
mined to  say. 

Same  day,  p.  M. — The  Governor  desired  the 
Commissioners  to  meet  him  at  three ;  but  we  hav- 
ing this  day  invited  the  Commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Capt.  Rutherford,  the  pa- 
troon,  P.  Liviston,  his  son,  our  landlord, 


know  they  would  have  a  council  in  the  morning 
and  if  they  could,  would  give  him  an  answer  to- 
morrow. During  the  time  we  have  been  here,  we 
have  on  divers  occasions  made  inquiry,  and  are 
fully  satisfied  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations  are 
our  friends  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter as  we  think,  indifferent  whether  we  treat  at  this 
time,  or  defer  the  same  until  their  coming  the  next 
year  at  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  Wth. — This  day  having  our  speech  to  the 
Indians  prepared,  we  waited  on  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  pursuant  to  our  agreement,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  him  to  peruse,  and  then  to  return  it, 
which  he  promised  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  I 
also  applied  to  him  for  a  copy  of  their  speech  to 
the  Indians,  which  was  presented  us,  and  also  the 
copy  of  the  Indians'  answer  to  their  speech. 

Same  day,  p.  m. — Conrad  Weiser  informed  us 
that  the  interpreter  of  New  York  had  been  with 
him,  who  told  him  his  intent  of  getting  the  chiefs 
of  the  Indians  together,  and  to  persuade  them  not 
to  take  the  hatchet  to  be  made  use  of  immediately, 
but  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  blanket,  and  keep  it  until 
they  had  first  requested  the  French  Indians  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  if  they  complied,  not  to  use  it  against  them  at 
all.  Conrad  declined,  as  he  informed  us,  inter- 
meddling in  the  affair,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  the  Governor's  order  so  to  do.  He  answered, 
No,  but  he  had  his  council's  orders.  On  our  be- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  we  told  Conrad  not  to  med- 
dle, unless  he  also  was  desired  so  to  do  by  the 
Council.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  snare,  to  try 
whether  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  meddle  with- 
out directions. 

Oct.  1 2th,  a.  M. — We  received  a  message  from 
the  Governor  by  his  secretary,  with  a  copy  of  the 
speech  he  proposed  to  the  River  Indians,  the  Mo- 
hegans.  A  copy  of  it  we  bespoke,  and  made  no 
objection  to  any  part  of  it.  We  sometime  after 
received  a  second  message,  desiring  us  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  delivery  of  it,  and  at  the  receiving  the 
answer  of  the  Six  nations  to  the  speech  to  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dehaven,  surveyor-general  of  the  Customs,  &c,  to 
dine,  could  not  attend,  nor  did  we  think  it  proper 
to  speak  to  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  The  other  Commissioners 
however  did  attend,  and  the  speech  was  read  and 
translated.  We  understood  from  Colonel  Wendal, 
that  we  were  inquired  after,  and  that  he  acquainted 
the  Governor,  he  apprehended  the  reason  for  our 
non-attendance  was  the  dispute  which  happened 
about  our  hats,  adding,  the  Governor  sat  with  his 
hat  on  at  this  meeting  of  the  Indians,  and  desired 
the  like  of  the  gentlemen  there.  The  Indians  an- 
swered this  long  speech,  by  letting  the  Governor 


Borneo. — Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
in  a  late  speech  at  Manchester,  England,  proposed 
that  the  British  government  should  extend  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Island  of  Borneo.  His  plan 
seemed  to  be  that  England  might  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  public  creditor  to  Sarawak,  with  a  stipu- 
lation that,  on  certain  terms,  she  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  country,  whenever  her  interest  re- 
quired it.  This  plan  he  thought  would  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  possession  with  none  of  its 
liabilities.  The  native  government  which  is  suited 
to  the  people,  and  which  they  themselves  largely 
administer,  might  be  advantageously  continued, 
while  the  possession  de  facto  would  rest  with  the 
Crown.  He  dwelt  on  the  Island  of  Borneo  as  a 
political  and  commercial  station.  Borneo,  he  said, 
is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  as  its  length  is  eight  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  seven  hundred.  It  is  much  more  fertile 
than  Australia,  and  although  crossed  by  the  equa- 
tor, its  geographical  peculiarities  give  it  in  part  an 
European  climate.  Unlike  Australia,  it  abounds 
in  animals  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  it  already  con- 
tains a  population  of  three  millions  of  people,  all 
capable  of  civilization.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  it,  and  its  mineral  riches  are  immense.  The 
largest  diamond  known  was  found  here  within  a 
few  years.  Gold,  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling, 
is  obtained  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  better  than 
gold,  coal  is  almost  universally  diffused,  which  adds 
immensely  to  the  commercial  and  political  value 
of  the  island. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

Residing  still  at  Chelmsford,  Eleventh  month, 
1827,  she  says,  "  My  husband  and  myself  are  en- 
gaged at  times  in  holding  meetings  with  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  in  this  county.  It  is  truly  a  great 
and  solemn  work ;  I  may  however  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  so  far  been  favoured  to 
experience  the  divine  Master  to  stand  by  his  own 
cause,  and  assist  his  poor  servants  to  labour  faith- 
fully. It  is  surprising  how  a  mere  nothing,  like 
mo,  should,  from  time  to  time,  become  a  channel 
for  the  Word  of  life  to  pass  through,  or  even  that 
the  physical  strength  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
exertion,  seeing  I  am  often  very  poorly,  and  equal 
to  little  in  common  matters.  The  opposer  of  all 
that  exalts  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  has  seemed  to 
me  to  stir  up  his  wrath  against  even  the  feeble  at- 
tempts we,  poor  things,  are  concerned  to  make  for 
the  promotion  of  righteousness  and  truth ;  he  has 
been  permitted  to  beset  me  with  divers  discourage- 
ments, so  that  at  times  I  have  well  nigh  fainted  ; 
but  the  Lord  has  held  me  up,  and  enabled  me  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  grand  adversary,  so  that 
I  can  say  renewedly,  '  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  my  song ;  he  also  has  become  my 
salvation.'  "  Twelfth  month, — "  Oh  !  how  cheer- 
ing the  hope,  that  eventually  we  may  triumph  over 
all  that  could  prevent  our  consummate  happiness, 
and  that  forever  and  ever  !  What  are  a  few  fleet- 
ing years,  even  were  they  replete  with  sorrow, 
when  put  in  competition  with  eternal,  ineffable 
joy !  Let  us  take  heart,  and  endeavour  humbly 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  the  blessed 
Redeemer  in  well-doing,  even  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator  and  High  Priest." 

Fourth  mo.  26th,  1828. — She  was  at  the  Dub- 
lin Yearly  Meeting  where  Friends  appeared  to  be 
glad  to  see  her.  When  the  report  of  the  meeting 
for  elders  was  given  in  by  a  Friend,  he  mentioned 
that  the  Society  in  that  land  was  still  favoured  with 
a  liviug  gospel  ministry,  for  which  she  felt  thank- 
ful, and  expressed  something  of  it.  28th. — "  We 
were  at  Sycamore  Alley  fore  and  afternoon,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  day  of  favour.  30th. — This  day  we 
have  had  a  meeting  for  worship,  which  was,  I  think, 
a  remarkably  favoured  time.  I  never  experienced 
the  ministry  of  the  word  of  life  to  have  more  of  a 
gathering  effect,  until  the  blessed  and'  glorious 
power  of  Truth  was  over  all,  for  some  time,  in  pro- 
found silence.  R.  Fayle  told  me,  that  the  men's 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  they  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  and  without  much  preach- 
iug."  In  the  Fifth  month,  most  probably  alluding 
to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  which  occurred  the 
next  year  after  the  separation  in  this  country,  she 
nays,  "  The  epistle  from  Philadelphia  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  satisfactory.  It  is  comforting  that 
Friends  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  find  strength, 
in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  to  express  themselves 
mo  decidedly  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  good 
<>!•!  i' a i/."  Having  returned  to  her  home  at  Chelms- 
f'.nl,  -lie  writes,  Seventh  month  28th,  "I  am  still 
led  forth  with  the  iuvitation  of  the  gospel  to  the 
people,  to  come  to  the  dear  Redeemer ;  speaking 
however  in  those  lofty  barns  is  very  exhausting, ! 
the  labour  of  the  voiee  being  much  greater  than! 
in  those  houses  usually  occupied  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  if  the  power  reaches  to  the  people's 
hearts,  and  inclines  them  to  seek  the  Lord,  all  the 
rest  ii  but  trifling  in  comparison." 

"  Hastings,  Eleventh  month  14th,  1828.— What 
are  we  without  tribulation  ?  How  erring,  how 
w  andering  I  I  blame  myself  for  the  absence  of 
that  holy  confidence,  that  humble  trust  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  which  would  give  me  to  be  less 
moved  in  affliction,  aud  perhaps  teach  me  grati- 


tude  for  the  blessing  of  having  it  in  our  power  to 
do  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  health,  instead  of 
grieving  that  there  is  occasion  for  it.  I  look  to- 
wards Chelmsford  with  a  longing  desire  still  to  call 
it  home,  if  this  might  be  in  the  Divine  will ;  but 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have  felt  as  if  my 
rest  there  was  breaking  up,  and  almost  as  though 
no  more  place  remained  in  it  for  religious  labour, 
except  in  winding  up ;  and  what  shall  we  say,  but 
'good  is  the  Lord,'  and  'let  him  do  as  seemeth 
him  good.'  If  it  be  right  to  pitch  our  tent  else- 
where, I  hope  the  same  glory  will  go  before,  and 
be  the  rearward,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  in  pre- 
vious movements.  Be  this  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, the  certainty  attending  it  stays  the  poor  mind, 
enabling  it  to  trust  in  the  '  strength  of  Israel.'  " 
The  following  letter  to  one  of  her  beloved  friends, 
shows  strength  and  nearness  of  affection  peculiarly 
becoming  fellow-travellers  towards  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  the  Lord 
alone  is.  "  My  dear  friend's  letter  gladdened  my 
heart,  not  only  to  find  that  thou  hadst  such  a  very 
agreeable  return  home,  but  that  thy  mind  is  so 
fervently  turned  towards  Him  who  has  already 
done  much  for  thee,  and  who  is  waiting  to  perfect 
his  own  work  in  thy  happy  experience.  It  is  in- 
deed, as  thou  remarks,  no  easy  attainment  to  the 
creature  to  say,  '  I  am  the  clay  ;  Thou  art  the  pot- 
ter,' but  the  more  we  endeavour  to  commit  our- 
selves to  our  great  High  Priest,  the  sooner  we  find 
the  truth  of  his  assertion,  '  My  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light.'  I  have  missed  thy  company 
much  ;  it  has  however  been  grateful  to  my  feelings 
to  believe  that  our  union  in  Christ  is  rather 
strengthened  than  otherwise,  by  the  late  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  of  conversing  a  little  on  mat- 
ters of  the  first  importance  to  us,  and  waiting  to- 
gether on  the  Lord.  We  frequently  felt  his  pre- 
sence, contriting  our  hearts,  when  we  belonged  to 
the  same  meeting ;  and  I  hope  that  although  this 
latter  is  no  longer  our  lot,  we  may  be  favoured  to 
remember  each  other  at  the  feet  of  the  Omnipre- 
sent Saviour  still,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  even  one 
in  Him.  Be  faithful,  my  dear  friend,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  small  but  clear  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  mind,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  a  crown  of 
righteousness  to  wear,  even  in  this  life,  unto  his 
own  glory." 

Being  out  from  home  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends'  families  in  and  near  London,  she  writes 
at  Clapham,  First  month,  1829: — "I  am  resting 
in  this  warm  house,  having  some  cold,  but  it  has 
not  hindered  me  from  finishing  the  family  visit  in 
Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  which  I  am  thankful 
to  say  is  now  got  through,  and  I  humbly  hope 
without  doing  harm  to  that  which  it  is  our  first 
desire  to  promote  and  cherish.  Many  very  fa- 
voured visits  we  have  had  ;  the  meeting  at  Croy- 
don on  First-day  was  also  an  awakening,  powerful 
time  ;  and  yesterday  at  Wandsworth  was  the  most 
so  of  any  we  have  attended  there.  I  was  very, 
very  sorry  to  miss  dear  —  and  — .  We  are  sure 
to  retrograde  if  we  do  not  advance  in  the  Chris- 
tians' path,  especially  after  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  love  and  power  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer." On  the  10th,  from  London,  she  says, 
"  Some  of  the  visits  have  been  very  extraordinary, 
the  love  of  our  compassionate  and  dear  Redeemer 
being  di.-layed  to  our  admiration,  and  to  the  deeply 
humbling  of  our  spirits,  even  in  gay  families.  This 
is,  that  they  may  be  brought  away  from  their  fool- 
ish things,  to  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour,  who 
wore  a  garment  without  an  ornament,  even  without 
a  seam." 

"Clapham,  Seventh  month. — There  are  times 
when  our  faith  seems  all  but  shipwrecked,  yet  as 
tec  ctulcavour  to  be  still,  we  are  kept  from  beiug 


cast  away,  we  hardly  know  how ;  only  we  are  sure 
it  must  be  that  the  true  Pilot  has  not  deserted  the 
vessel,  as  we  feared  was  the  case ;  and  even  if  this 
extremity  be  brought  on  by  outward  circumstances, 
it  still  brings  us  to  hope  against  hope,  and  fixes  our 
dependence  more  firmly  on  Him  who  is  unchange- 
ably just  and  true.  Shall  we  give  way  to  a  dispo- 
sition unprofitably  to  dwell  upon  the  weakness  of 
our  nature,  and  so  let  go  our  hold  of  Him  who  is 
invisible,  because  we  see  that  some  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament, which  appeared  of  greater  magnitude 
than  ourselves,  have  fallen  ?  No  ;  but  rather  let 
us  look  well  to  our  own  abiding  ;  let  us  watch  with 
all  vigilance  against  everything  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  occasion  us  to  begin  to  wander  in  the 
least  degree  from  that  sphere  in  which  consummate 
Wisdom  hath  seen  meet  to  place  us ;  and  then  the 
dragon  will  have  no  power  to  draw  us  down ;  but 
we  shall  see  Him  in  dominion,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  declared,  '  I  will  punish  leviathan  the 
piercing  serpent,  even  leviathan  the  crooked  ser- 
pent, with  my  great  and  strong  sword ;  and  I  will 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.'  Thou  wilt  not 
consider  it  in  any  degree  arrogancy,  to  speak  of 
our  being  stars  in  the  firmament.  I  believe  we 
are  called  up  into  such  a  state,  and  that  as  we  be- 
come obedient,  the  Divine  hand  is  known  to  bring 
us  thus  to  experience  its  great  and  glorious  work ;  i 
yea,  and  to  exhibit,  in  our  measure,  his  own  beau-  II 
tiful  harmony,  his  blessed  order,  his  holy  economy, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  and  glorified  in  all  hi9 
works.  Now,  while  I  write  thus,  I  can  freely  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of  a  redundancy 
of  heavenly  virtue  vouchsafed  to  me,  but  from  a 
sense  of  content  in  my  own  sphere,  as  a  very  little 
star,  while  I  can  rejoice  in  seeing  others  more 
largely  gifted  and  qualified  to  serve,  and  to  mag- 
nify the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  in 
visible,  to  whom  my  poor  soul  ascribes  all  honour, 
might,  majesty  and  renown,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
one  with  him  to  all  eternity.  Amen !"  Waa 
every  one  constantly  looking  at  his  own  abiding, 
instead  of  watching  others,  he  would  have  a  clearer 
view  of  his  own  defects,  and  be  favoured  with  liv 
ing  strength  to  have  them  rectified,  and  to  pray 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  temptation  himself.  It 
is  so  much  looking  away  from  themselves,  that 
many  are  deceived  in  a  true  estimate  of  their  own 
condition,  and  are  often  greatly  mistaken  in  that 
of  others,  who  are  humbly  abiding  with  their 
Saviour  in  his  temptations,  and  know  him  to  de 
fend  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  archers,  and  the 
cruel  designs  of  the  dragon,  the  crooked  serpent.' 

"  London,  Eleventh  mo.  30th. — Yesterday  at 
Gracechurch  Street  was  a  remarkable  time  for  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  Truth.  In  the  evening 
a  very  great  meeting  was  held  with  the  people  in 
the  same  house  ;  and  oh  !  forever  praised  be  the  • 
Helper  of  the  helpless,  the  Strength  to  the  needy, 
it  was  a  blessed  heavenly  meeting ;  it  ended  with  ,;i 
increased  solemnity,  a  measure  of  which  had  been  u 
over  us  from  our  gathering  together.  I  feel  these 
things  to  be  very  weighty  on  my  spirit,  not  less  sc 
from  their  frequency,  nor  indeed  can  I  desire  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  My  prayer  is  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  be  graciously  pleased  to  conduct  mt 
through  the  work  to  his  own  honour,  and  tht 
abasement  of  the  creature  ;  while  in  a  sense  of  m 
great  weakness,  I  am  ready  to  adopt  the  languag* 
'  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?'  The  meeting 
was  large  at  Devonshire  house ;  I  believe  thett 
were  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  persons  presenti 
perhaps  eighteen  hundred,  aud  very  many  went 
away  for  want  of  room.  I  thought  it  a  gooci 
meeting,  which  was  cause  of  great  thankfulness 
for  it  was  a  mixed  multitude." 

Twelfth  month. — After  speaking  of  the  exercis* 
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Bhe  felt  in  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  in  the  evening 
I  at  Tottenham,  and  her  desire  that  Almighty  Good- 
I  ness  may  lend  his  aid  in  the  needful  time,  that  his 
I  Name  may  be  magnified  over  all,  she  says,  "  As 
[  regards  family  prayer,  I  desire  that  the  restraining 
I  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  keep  away 
i,  from  us  the  strange  fire,  which,  whenever  it  is  of- 
Ifered,  occasions  death."    This  is  important  both 

■  in  public  and  private  preaching  and  praying. 

■  Words  without  the  authority  and  life  of  Truth, 

■  not  only  avail  nothing,  but  may  be  a  snare  to 
Ispeaker  and  hearer. 

Sfiips  Struck  by  Lightning. — Extraordinary 
Freaks  of  tlie  Electric  Fluid. — The  London  Times 
Bays  :— 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  ships  from  this  terrible  ele- 
ment, and  one  also  which  affords  certain  proof  of 
the  completeness  with  which  the  recent  discoveries 
of  practical  science  enable  us  to  ward  off  its  de- 
structive effects,  occurred  recently  to  her  Majesty's 
ship  Shannon,  50,  in  her  voyage  out  from  this 
jountry  to  China.  This  fine  frigate,  under  the 
:ommand  of  Captain,  now  Sir  William  Peel,  was 
ordered  out  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  join  the 
brce  in  China.  It  appears  from  the  ship's  log, 
which  has  only  just  reached  the  Admiralty,  that 
[luring  the  voyage  out,  and  when  about  90  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Java,  the  vessel  became  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  one  of  those  terrific  thunder 

Itorms  so  prevalent  in  those  latitudes,  and  which 
i  former  years  have  frequently  caused  so  much 
estruction  to  our  ships  in  traversing  the  Indian 
)cean. 
The  log  describes  the  approach  of  the  storm,  at 
.50  o'clock  p.  M.,  in  the  shape  of  streams  of  the 
;»iost  vivid  lightning,  with  deafening  thunder,  rain 
iwrnd  hail,  the  ship  being  driven  before  the  storm, 
Aith  remarkably  high  seas,  which  threatened  to 
Aoop  her.  At  5  p.  M.,  what  appeared  to  be  an 
mmmense  ball  of  fire  covered  the  maintop-gallant 
Jnast,  whence  it  seemed  to  run  up  the  royal  pole 
.1  nd  explode  into  the  air  with  a  most  terrific  con- 
iwussion,  covering  all  the  surrounding  space  with 
nftright  sparks  of  electrical  light,  which  seemed  to 
I  e  driven  rapidly  leeward  by  the  wind.    At  5.15 

i  he  ship  was  struck  a  second  time  on  the  mainmast 
or  iy  an  apparently  immense  mass  of  lightning,  and 
is  She  foretopsail  was  lowered  before  the  violent  gust 
tr  f  wind  with  which  this  second  shock  was  attended. 

ii  f  At  5.30  another  very  heavy  discharge  of  light- 
j  ang  fell  on  the  mainmast,  and  from  this  time  till 
■>  ,  P.  M.  the  ship  was  completely  enveloped  in  sharp 
n  fcrked  lightning,  accompanied  with  incessant  peals 
[3  €  thunder.  At  8.10  they  sheated  home  the  main- 
o  jpsail,  and  at  9.30  set  the  foresail;  a  confused 
!•  -ea  with  long  heavy  rollers  from  the  W.  N.  W. 
:  .1  allowed  this  terrible  display  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. On  the  next  day  the  ship's  course  was  al- 
rJ  ired,  and  the  masts  and  rigging  carefully  over- 
[-1  auled,  but  no  injury  was  found  to  have  been  sus- 
t'Juned  to  either,  nor  do  any  of  the  men  either  bc- 
*llw  or  aloft  appear  to  have  been  hurt  in  the  least. 
:.J|The  permanent  system  of  fixed  lightning  con- 
.Jjictors,  invented  by  Sir  Snowe  Harris,  and  now 
4  liiversally  employed  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  most 

j  I  Ifectually  protected  both  ship  and  crew.  In  look- 
•:|  |g  back  upon  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Navy,  we 
rx\  id  an  almost  similar  instance  of  a  frigate  being 
A  pick  three  times  by  lightning,  under  the  head  of 
iji  Remarks  on  board  His  Majesty's  frigate  Lowe- 
ll bffe,  8th  March,  1796,  Minorca  distant  5  deg.  W., 
f-  (4  miles."  In  this  case  we  find  that  the  Lowe- 
J  nffe  also  got  involved  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  at 
,1j  .25  p.  m.  a  heavy  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
■j  p,  knocking  three  men  out  of  the  tops,  one  of 


whom  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot.  Within  five 
minutes  afterwards  the  ship  was  again  struck  by  a 
heavy  flash,  which  shivered  the  maintopmast  to 
splinters,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  a  still  more 
heavy  discharge  fell  upon  her.  This  third  shock 
shivered  the  foretopmast  in  pieces — the  mainmast 
to  the  deck,  set  fire  to  the  ship  in  many  parts  of 
the  masts  and  rigging,  carried  away  the  foretop- 
sail yard,  struck  one  man  dead,  and  knocked  seve- 
ral others  who  had  most  imprudently  been  sent 
aloft,  out  of  the  tops.  The  same  discharge  passed 
along  between  decks,  knocking  down  many  of  the 
sailors,  whom  it  paralysed  or  burnt  severely.  About 
half  an  hour  after  this  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
away  the  mainmast,  and,  crippled  and  disabled  in 
the  other  parts  of  their  rigging,  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Minorca.  What  a  contrast  is  pre- 
sented by  this  accident  compared  with  that  which 
happened  to  the  Shannon  the  other  day  !  It  is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  record  the  triumphs  of  practical 
science  in  succouring  the  feeble  powers  of  man  amid 
such  terrific  forces  of  nature. 


Keeping  ilve  Teeth  Clean. — Microscopical  exam- 
inations have  been  made  of  the  matter  deposited 
on  the  teeth  and  gums  of  more  than  forty  indivi- 
duals, selected  from  all  classes  of  society,  in  every 
variety  of  bodily  condition;  and  in  nearly  every 
case  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  in  great  num- 
bers, have  been  discovered.  Of  the  animal  para- 
sites there  were  three  or  four  species,  and  of  the 
vegetable  one  or  two.  In  fact,  the  only  persons 
whose  mouths  were  found  to  be  completely  free 
from  them,  cleansed  their  teeth  four  times  daily, 
using  soap  once.  One  or  two  of  these  individuals 
also  passed  a  thread  between  the  teeth,  to  cleanse 
them  more  effectually.  In  all  cases  the  number  of 
the  parasites  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
glect of  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  the  application 
of  various  agents  was  also  noticed.  Tobacco  juice 
and  smoke  did  not  injure  their  vitality  in  the  least. 
The  same  was  true  of  chlorine  tooth-wash,  of  pul- 
verized bark,  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  various  other 
popular  detergents.  The  application  of  soap,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  destroy  them  instantly.  We  may 
hence  infer  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  proper 
specific  for  cleansing  the  teeth.  In  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  tried  it  receives  unqualified  commenda- 
tion. It  may  also  be  proper  to  add  that  none  but 
the  purest  white  soap,  free  from  discoloration, 
should  be  used. 


Galvanized  Iron. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
advancements  in  the  iron  manufacture,  of  late 
years,  has  been  the  introduction  of  galvanized  tin- 
ned iron  for  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  pur- 
poses. This  material  consists  of  iron  plate  coated 
with  tin,  not  by  the  ordinary  tin-plate  process,  but 
by  galvanic  deposition.  It  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  plain  iron,  for  tin  plate,  for  zinc,  and  for  lead, 
under  certain  special  circumstances.  It  is  stronger 
and  more  durable,  for  many  purposes,  than  lead  or 
zinc;  it  is  better  than  plain  iron  where  rust  is  to 
be  avoided ;  and  is  superior  to  lead  and  zinc  in 
warm  climates,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  expand  and 
contract  to  so  great  a  degree.  Besides  the  sheet- 
form  to  which  this  is  applied,  there  are  round  and 
square  bars,  hoop  iron,  wire,  tubes  and  pipes,  nails, 
rivets,  bolts,  screws — all  formed  of  iron,  thus  pro- 
tected by  the  galvanic  process.  There  is  this  ad- 
vantage also,  which  is  unattainable  by  the  ordinary 
tin-plate  process,  that  articles  can  be  tinned  after 
they  are  made  in  the  proper  form  of  iron,  provided 
they  are  of  small  dimensions.  The  plates  are  really 
a  combination  of  three  metals — there  being,  in  the 
first  place,  a  layer  of  tin  precipitated  on  the  iron 


plates,  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  by  the 
galvanic  process,  and  then  a  layer  of  zinc  is  ob- 
tained by  dipping  the  sheets  into  molten  zinc. — 
Ledger. 


Flowers. — How  gentle  and  refining  are  the  in- 
fluences of  flowers  !  They  shed  around  our  path- 
way a  sweet  and  balmy  fragrance,  that  imparts  to 
us  fresh  life  and  irrepressible  pleasure.  Bright, 
beautiful  flowers,  how  blessed  is  their  mission  to 
man !  What  is  our  world  with  flowers  1  What 
would  it  be  without  flowers  ? 

Flowers  are  the  bright  and  resplendent  stars  in 
the  green  firmament  of  earth !  They  are  the  joy- 
ous adorning  of  a  finished  creation.  The  great 
hand  that  framed  the  universe  has  made  the  lovely 
flowers,  and  made  them  too  for  our  pleasure,  profit, 
and  instruction.  What  heart  is  so  callous  as  not 
to  dearly  cherish  the  lovely  flowers  ?  They  have 
a  language  that  is  full  of  poetry  and  music,  life 
and  pleasure,  and  refined  enjoyment !  Who  does 
not  love  the  flowers  ? 

"  Flowers  !  beautiful  flowers  ! 
How  sweet  in  this  dim  world  of  ours !" 

New  York  Observer. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  12,  1858. 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  we  have  been  furnished  with  the 
following  account  of  its  late  session : — 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  assembled 
on  Sixth-day,  28th  of  Fifth  month,  1858— the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been  held 
the  day  preceding.  There  were  several  ministers 
and  others  in  attendance  with  minutes,  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  yet  the  number  appeared  to 
be  considerably  less  than  on  any  former  occasions. 
Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  except  Philadelphia  and  Ohio — includ- 
ing the  larger  body  in  New  England  and  the 
"Binns"  Meeting  in  Ohio.  But  few  communica- 
tions of  a  religious  nature  were  made  during  the 
first  session,  and  but  little  business  transacted  be- 
yond that  which  is  necessary  for  the  organization 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  the  epistles — 
after  which  a  committee  of  reply  was  appointed. 
An  Elder  then  proposed  that  the  committee  be 
verbally  instructed  to  present  a  draft  of  an  epistle 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
for  two  or  three  years  none  had  been  received  ; 
and  to  which  none  had  been  sent.  This  was 
united  with  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  seemed 
likely  to  prevail,  but  it  being  remarked  by  the 
clerk  that  a  minute  had  been  made  last  year  and 
was  upon  record,  referring  this  subject  to  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  and  proposing  that  the  subject  be  left 
until  it  came  up  in  the  regular  order  of  business ; 
this  was  acceded  to.  The  representatives  were  de- 
sired to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  for  the 
nomination  of  clerks,  and  then  adjourned  to  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  on  the 
report  of  the  representatives,  the  clerk  and  assist- 
ant were  re-appointed  ;  and  the  clerk  soon  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  that  part  of  the 
report  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  recom- 
mending a  revisal  and  reprint  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. This  occasioned  considerable  discussion, 
and  at  first  seemed  likely  to  exhibit  much  diversity 
of  sentiment — a  revisal  at  this  time  being  unde- 
sirable in  the  view  of  some  members,  but,  inas- 
much as  all  the  speakers  who  advocated  it,  dis- 
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claimed  the  desire  for  an  extensive  revision,  or  for 
making  any  changes  of  important  matter,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  gave  way,  yielding  their 
objections ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  to 
unite  with  one  from  the  women's  meeting,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  report  upon  it  at  a  future 
sitting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
the  past  year,  were  then  read  :  among  other  mat- 
ters which  had  claimed  its  attention,  it  had  caused 
a  memorial,  remonstrating  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  territory  now  free,  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.  Its  proceedings  were  approved  by  the 
meeting.  Then  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  on  Se- 
venth-day morning. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  meeting  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  reports  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  on  the  subject  of  education.  It 
appeared  by  these  that  there  were  nearly  1400 
children  in  the  aggregate,  of  suitable  age  for 
school — that,  of  these,  about  100  only  were  reap- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  education  in  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Society,  while  nearly  1100 
were  attending  the  District  Schools.  There  was  no 
action  proposed  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  passed 
from  without  much  remark.  A  visit  was  then  re- 
ceived from  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson, 
of  England.  A  lengthy  memorial  of  our  late 
Friend  Jos.  Talcott,  deceased,  was  read.  And 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  the 
meetinif  engaged  in  the  examination  of  various 
matters  embraced  in  the  reports  from  the  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  mostly  not  of  sufficient  general  inte- 
rest to  require  special  notice,  and  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  purchase  a  property 
at  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  boarding-school  in  Western 
New  York,  made  a  report.  They  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  about  half  the  amount 
to  which  they  were  limited,  and  had  purchased  the 
property,  when  the  financial  diffculties  of  the  past 
year  put  an  end  to  their  labours  for  the  time.  The 
meeting  accepted  the  report  as  satisfactory,  received 
the  property,  and  continued  the  committee,  with 
directions  to  resume  their  efforts  to  raise  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  sum  of  15,000  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  original  design  of 
the  meeting. 

Two  meetings  for  worship  were  held  during 
first-day,  and  were  largely  attended. 

Second-day  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Answers  to  the  Queries. 
Three  only  were  passed  during  the  morning  session, 
and  the  extended  remarks  evinced  that  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  them  had  taken  deep  hold  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  and  others 
present.  The  remaining  six,  in  the  afternoon, 
though  occasioning  less  labour,  were  yet  the  sub- 
ject of  much  interest,  to  the  close.  The  subject 
of  the  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  referred  on  the  minutes  of  last  year,  was 
then  taken  up.  After  some  little  discussion,  and 
the  expression  of  diverse  views  thereon,  it  was 
again  referred  on  the  minutes  to  next  year.  Then 
adjourned  to  ten  on  Third-day  morning. 

Third-day,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  various  unfinished  matters  contained  in  the 
reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  report  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  boarding-school 
pi  •pertj  at  Nine  Partners,  was  preseuted  to  the 
mi',  ting  ami  after  a  pretty  lengthy  discussion,  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  for  auother  year. 
The  Committee  appointed  on  the  proposition  to  re- 
vi-o  the  Discipline,  reported  that  they  had  met  and 
conferred  together  on  the  subject,  and  had  con- 


cluded to  recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
refer  the  subject  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
with  instructions  to  report  next  year.  A  concern 
was  then  opened,  that  ihe  meeting  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  to  visit  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings  during  the  coming  year,  which 
was  united  with,  and  a  large  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  object.  Adjourned  to  four  o'clock 
on  Fourth-day  afternoon. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  oversight  aud  care  of  the 
Boarding-school  at  Union  Springs — one  having 
been  already  started  there  by  the  committee  that 
purchased  the  property  :  and  then  Essays  of  Epis- 
tles directed  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
this  is  in  correspondence,  together  with  the  one 
about  to  convene  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  were 
presented  and  read.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  last-named  meeting, 
and  present  the  Epistle.  And  the  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  22d. 

The  attempt  to  censure  the  British  Ministry,  for  their 
course  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  had  failed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  a  prolonged  debate  it  became  evident  the  resolu- 
tions would  not  be  sustained,  and  they  were  withdrawn 
by  general  consent.  On  the  20th,  the  government  re- 
ceived dispatches  from  Sir  James  Outram  by  which  it 
appeared  that  he  disapproved  of  the  severity  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General's proclamation,  and  had  strongly  pro- 
tested against  his  confiscation  policy,  but  without  effect. 
The  advices  from  India  report  further  successes  of  the 
British  forces  at  various  points.  The  situation  of  Nena 
Sahib  was  daily  becoming  more  precarious;  a  reward 
of  a  lac  of  rupees  and  a  pardon  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension. 

The  demand  made  by  England  upon  Naples  for  in- 
demnity to  the  English  engineers  captured  upon  the 
steamer  Cagliari  for  the  unjust  imprisonment  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  is  resisted  by  the  latter  power. 

The  contract  between  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  English  government  had  been  signed  aud 
sealed  by  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and 
Directors  of  the  Company.  It  is  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  time  the  cable  shall  have  been  successfully 
laid  down.  The  telegraphic  fleet  had  all  assembled  at 
Plymouth,  and  would  sail  on  an  experimental  trip  in  a 
few  days. 

The  week's  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  had  amounted 
to  37,000  bales.  Prices  had  declined  from  £  to  1-16  of 
a  penny  per  pound.  The  weather  was  favourable  for 
the  crops.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  dull.  Consols,  98. 

Commercial  and  manufacturing  affairs  in  France  con- 
tinue depressed.  It  is  stated  that  the  government  of 
Algeria  is  to  be  confided  to  Prince  Napoleon,  who  will 
have  full  powers  to  administer  it  without  being  under 
the  control  of  a  minister  in  Paris. 

Spain  was  still  unsettled.  Conspiracies  had  been  dis- 
covered in  different  towns  of  Arragon,  Valencia  and 
Catalonia.  Some  noted  political  agitators  had  also  been 
arrested  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  and  arms  and  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  found  in  their  possession. 

Incendinry  proclamations  have  been  circulated  in 
Central  Italy  and  Lombardy,  and  the  various  govern- 
ments were  making  preparations  against  an  apprehended 
rising  of  the  republicans.  It  is  said  that  Mazziui  had 
lately  appeared  at  several  points  to  encourage  his  par- 
tizans. 

The  Turks  are  said  to  have  had  2000  men  killed  in 
the  battle,  with  the  Montenegrins  at  Grahova.  The 
Turkish  government  is  said  to  have  consented  to  a  set- 
tlement with  Montenegro,  in  consequence  of  a  dispatch 
from  its  Ambassador  in  Paris,  stating  that  if  the  Porte 
did  not  arrange  it,  France  would  form  illy  recognize  the 
independence  of  Montenegro. 

UNIThD  STATES.  —  Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on 
the  2d  inst.,  Senator  Houston,  of  Texas,  demanded  a 
vote  on  his  resolutions  declaring  it  expedient  to  estab- 
lish a  protectorate  over  Mexico.  They  were  defeated — 
yens,  17  ;  nays,  30.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  a  proposition  of  the  House  to  adjourn  ou  the 
10th  inst.  The  appropriation  bills  and  a  great  number 
of  private  bills  passed  both  Houses.  Among  the  latter 
was  one  giving  three  years'  full  pay  as  a  commander  in 


the  navy  to  Capt.  Herndon's  widow,  and  others  granting  | 
pensions  to  the  widows  of  General  Jones  and  General  I 
Gaines. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  374.    Of  these,  256 
were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  169.  The  average  I 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  was  about  3£  degrees  I 
below  the  average  of  that  month,  for  the  last  32  years.  I, 
The  amount  of  rain  5  inches. 

Utah. — A  dispatch  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
dated  the  3d  inst.,  says,  "  Wm.  Crossman  arrived  here  i 
last  night  from  Fort  Laramie,  states  that  Capt.  Marcy's  j 
supply  train  from  Santa  Fe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Mor- 
mons."   Another  report  from  Fort  Scott  states  that  Gov. 
Cummings  had  failed  to  make  terms  with  these  people,  I 
and  had  been  driven  out  of  Salt  Lake  City.    These  re-  j 
ports  may  be  true,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  deserving  u 
at  present  of  full  credence. 

Texas. — Late  intelligence  from  the  northern  part  of  the  I 
State,  reports  a  battle  between  the  Rangers,  under  Capt.  I 
Ford,  and  a  large  body  of  Camanche  Indians.  Seventy- 1 
six  Indians  were  killed,  and  seventeen  taken  prisoners.  J 
Three  hundred  horses  were  also  captured  by  the  rangers  ;  I 
their  loss  was  only  two  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

New  Orleans. — Serious  disturbances  have  broken  out  J 
in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  violent  political  and  par-J 
tisan  excitement.  The  American  or  Know  Nothing  partyjj 
has  for  several  years  been  in  power,  and  has  so  managed! 
affairs  as  to  create  great  dissatisfaction  not  only  among  I 
their  political  opponents,  but  also  with  a  portion  of  thejjlii 
Americans.  A  vigilance  committee  was  organized,  and 
measures  adopted  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  city 
government,  but  a  conflict  was  temporarily  avoided  by 
the  Mayor,  on  the  4th  inst.,  resigning  his  municipal  an 
thority  into  the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee,  who 
have  called  out  a  special  police  force  of  1000  men.  In 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  election  fui 
city  officers  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  Gerard  Stitu 
the  American  candidate  for  Mayor,  was  elected  by  t 
small  majority.  The  party  commanded  by  the  vigilauci 
committee,  remained  in  opposition.  It  is  stated  tnat  nol 
one  half  of  them  voted  at  the  election. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Vine  Disease,  having  entirely  dc 
stroyed  the  wine  trade  in  the  Island  of  Teneriff'e,  the  in 
habitants  have  turned  their  attention  to  growing  th 
Cactus,  and  propagating  the  Cochineal  insect,  and  al 
ready  a  large  amount  of  that  valuable  dye  is  manufac 
tured  there. 

Population  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  census  just  com 
pleted,  shows  that  the  population  of  Jersey  City  is  27,000 
This  is  an  increase  of  4000  in  the  last  year. 

Tornado  in  Illinois. — A  terrible  tornado  passed  ore 
the  town  of  Ellison,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  ult.  Th' 
village  contained  about  500  inhabitants;  every  hous 
was  blown  down  ;  fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  seve  ili 
ral  others  fatally  injured. 

African  Emigration. — The  Charleston  Courier  publishc 
a  reply  of  Secretary  Cobb  to  an  application  to  clear 
vessel  from  Charleston  for  the  Coast  of  Africa,  "  for  tb  a 
purpose  of  taking  on  board  African  emigrants,  in  accord  Si 
ance  with  the  emigrant  passenger  laws,  and  returnin 
with  the  same  to  the  United  States."  Cobb  directs  til 
Collector  of  t  he  port  of  Charleston  not  to  grant  a  cleai 
ance  to  the  vessel,  as  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  tli 
object  of  the  proposed  enterprise  is  to  bring  these  "Afr 
can  emigrants"  into  the  country  with  the  view  either  i 
making  slaves  of  them,  or  of  holding  them  to  service  ( 
labour.  If  so,  it  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the  laws  of  tl 
country  on  the  subject  of  African  importation. 

The  Alleged  British  Outrages. — The  dispatch  of  Lor 
Napier  to  Admiral  Stewart,  commanding  the  Brifl 
squadron  in  the  Gulf,  advises  the  Admiral  to  order  tl 
discontinuance  of  the  visitation  of  American  vessels  ui 
til  orders  are  received  from  the  home  government.  Froi 
Havana,  it  is  stated  that  the  English  naval  officer,  wl 
was  conspicuous  in  boarding  the  American  vessels,  ] 
the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grand,  had  been  arrested  and  se 
to  Jamaica,  it  is  supposed,  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
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Received  from  Peter  Sears,  O.,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  3 
from  Jos.  P.  Lupton,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Asa  Garrc 
son,  agt.,  O  ,  for  B.  Michener,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31,  t 
Isaac  Lighlfoot,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  32. 

The  late  derangement  in  the  currency  having  pi 
vented  some  from  remitting  their  subscriptions  for  "'T 
Friend,"  such  as  are  in  arrears  will  now  oblige  by  ft 
warding  their  several  amounts  to  the  agent  in  good  not 
of  banks  most  current  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
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(Continued  from  page  314.) 

Mankind  are  not  left  to  Satan,  nor  to  their  own 
5ts,  nor  to  live  without  God  in  the  world.  A 
ty  is  cast  up.    A  means  is  provided.  Besides 
a  natural,  and  traditional  consciousness  of  mere 
jral  good  and  evil  in  every  breast,  God  hath  a 
fine  witness  in  the  heart  of  each  individual,  which 
11  truly  manifest  right  and  wrong  in  the  con- 
ences  of  those  who  faithfully  attend  thereto,  af- 
d  light  and  power  to  set  them  free  from  the 
sts  of  prepossession  and  prejudice,  and  become 
them  a  safe  conductor,  and  an  able  supporter 
the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 
What  instructor  can  we  have  equal  to  this  most 
iinate  witness  ?    A  monitor  so  near,  so  constant, 
faithful,  so  infallible  !    This  is  the  great  gospel- 
vilege  of  every  man  :  the  advantage  of  having 
3reached  day  by  day  in  his  own  heart,  without 
iney,  and  without  price,  yet  with  certainty.  Is 
easonable  to  conclude,  this  nice,  true  and  awful 
cerner,  should  be  less  than  divine  ?    Can  any 
3on,  upon  serious  consideration,  imagine  it  to  be 
nature  of  the  fallen  man  himself  ?    Is  there  the 
st  probability  that  anything  so  corrupted  and 
uded,  should  so  clearly  and  instantly  distinguish, 
d  would  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  declared  by 
piration  to  be  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
perately  wicked,  (Jer.  xvii.  9,)  so  faithfully  re- 
ve  itself?    Would  that  which  delights  in  its 
indulgence,  and  is  impatient  of  restraint,  act 
aily  control  to  its  own  inclinations?    Is  it  the 
perty  of  evil  to  do  good  ?    Here  is  a  just  cri- 
fion.    That  which  is  natural  leads  according  to 
;ure ;  that  which  is  spiritual  according  to  the 
:it.    These  are  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the 
ns  flesh  and  spirit,  (Rom.  vii.  23.    Gal.  v.  17,) 
are  truly  said  to  war  against  each  other  in 
.    As  sin  wars  against  the  spirit  to  destroy  the 
,  the  spirit  wars  against  sin  to  save  the  soul. 
iet  me  query  with  you  who,  instead  of  embracing 
humility,  love,  and  thankfulness,  this  upright 
iciple  as  divine,  are  exerting  your  abilities  to 
reciate  and  revile  it.    Whilst  you  confess  it 
jnguishes  right  from  wrong  in  your  own  breasts, 
its  approbation  of  the  first,  and  rebuke  of  the 
can  you  thus  acknowledge  it  to  be  infallibly 
d.  and,  at  the  same  time,  attribute  it  to  your- 


es : 


"  I  know,"  saith  Paul,  "  that  in  me,  that 


is  in  my  flesh,"  or  belonging  to  my  nature,  "  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing."  (Horn.  vii.  18.)  Is  your  na- 
ture hi  a  better  condition  than  his  was?  Is  there 
any  good  thing  in  yours,  yet  was  there  none  in  his  ? 
He  confessed  he  had  none  as  man.  I  presume  you 
have  no  more  than  he  had.  Whence  then  this 
quick  and  righteous  discriminator  appearing  in 
your  consciences  ?  You  will  not  say,  it  is  of  Satan; 
it  must  therefore  either  be  of  man,  or  of  God.  For 
the  reasons  above  hinted,  it  cannot  be  of  man ;  it 
must  therefore  be  of  God.  Wonderful  is  the  mercy, 
and  great  the  advantage  to  every  man,  that  God 
himself,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  thus  con- 
descends to  be  the  teacher  of  bis  people,  (Isa.  ii.  3, 
and  liv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  John  vi.  45,  and  xvi. 
13.  1  Thes.  iv.  9.  1  John  ii.  27,)  by  the  mani- 
festation of  his  spirit  in  every  heart ;  and  certainly 
it  ought  to  be  accepted  and  observed*  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  thankfulness. 

The  increase  and  operation  of  this  living  princi- 
ple becomes  a  new  life  in  and  to  the  obedient  soul, 
quickening  and  refreshing  it  with  a  sense  of  divine 
love,  strength,  and  comfort.  This  life  being  be- 
gotten and  brought  forth  by  the  holy  Spirit  in  the 
willing  mind,  is  called  a  birth  of  the  spirit,  and 
being  its  new  production  there,  it  is  styled  the  new 
birth ;  and  seeing  our  first  parents,  immediately 
upon  their  creation,  were  favoured  with  this  spirit- 
ual birth  in  them,  and  lost  it  by  disobedience ;  the 
renewal  of  it,  botb  in  themselves  and  in  their  poste- 
rity, has  taken  the  terms  of  regeneration  and  reno- 
vation, or  the  birth  of  divine  life  renewed  in  man. 
Being  inheritors  of  spiritual  death  in  Adam,  or  in 
the  fallen  state  and  nature,  we  can  only  be  born 
again  to  life  in  Christ,  by  the  power  and  virtue  of 
his  holy  Spirit  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
(John  xi.  25.) 

Every  productive  power  brings  forth  its  own 
likeness ;  the  evil  spirit  an  evil  birth,  and  the  good 
spirit  a  birth  answerable  to  its  goodness;  and  as 
every  natural  birth  admits  of  a  growth,  so  doth  this 
spiritual  birth  in  the  soul.  Our  Saviour  represents 
its  gradual  progression,  in  those  similies  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  mustard-seed,  the  process  of  leaven, 
and  the  springing  up  of  living  water  into  everlast- 
ing life.  (Luke  xiii.  18,  22.  John  iv.  14.)  The 
apostles  Peter  and  John  also  show  the  several 
gradations  experienced  amongst  the  believers,  un- 
der the  similies  of  new-born  babes,  children,  young 
men  and  fathers.  (1  Pet.  ii.  2.)  There  is  likewise 
not  only  a  progression  from  the  lowest  of  these 
states  to  the  highest,  but  even  that  of  fathers  ad- 
mits of  continual  advances,  as  Paul  witnesseth ; 
who,  though  he  truly  asserted,  that  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  set  him  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  (Rom.  viii.  2,)  yet  he 
was  sensible  of  higher  degrees  of  attainment  still 
before  him ;  and  therefore,  after  he  had  been 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  apostleship,  he  makes 
this  acknowledgment;  "Not  as  though  I  had  al- 
ready attained,  either  were  already  perfect,  but  I 
follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize 


of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Phil, 
iii.  12,  13,  14.) 

Those  who  treat  this  doctrine,  of  the  necessity 
of  man's  being  renewed,  led  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  his  Maker,  as  a  disparagement  to  human 
reason,  put  the  highest  indignity  upon  the  supreme 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.  The  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  consists  not  in  self-sufficiency.  The 
most  exalted  created  beings  neither  exist,  nor  act 
independent  of  their  Creator;  much  less  man,  who 
in  his  primitive  purity  was  made  lower  than  the 
angels.  (Heb.  ii.  7.) 

He  stands  in  continual  need  of  divine  help  ;  and 
his  true  dignity  consists  in  being,  by  his  reason, 
above  all  inferior  creatures,  capable  of  consciously 
receiving  that  assistance,  and  of  being  thereby  pre- 
ferred to,  and  preserved  in  a  blessed  union  and 
communion  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot  be  any 
lessening  to  an  inferior,  to  be  directed  and  guided 
by  a  superior  being ;  especially  by  the  supreme 
Lord,  and  sole  Author  of  all  existence,  infinite  in 
excellency,  power  and  wisdom,  and  immutable  in 
glory.  Endued  with  his  spirit  in  any  degree,  the 
creature  is  raised  above  the  highest  elevation  of  its 
own  nature  ;  and  the  more  it  is  clothed  with  it,  the 
more  it  is  dignified  and  exalted. 

No  created  being,  by  its  natural  powers,  can  rise 
above  its  natural  sphere.  To  reach  a  sublimer 
station,  it  must  be  assisted  by  strength  superior  to 
its  own ;  a  power  equal  to  the  height  of  its  ascent. 
It  is  only  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  sheds  forth 
its  quickening  beams  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  that 
the  poor  worm  is  capacitated  in  reality,  to  take  wing 
and  mount  above  its  sublunary  limits,  towards  the 
regions  celestial. 

Some  writers  of  the  epicurean  cast,  have  im- 
agined it  beneath  the  divine  greatness,  for  the  so- 
vereign Lord  of  all,  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  make 
man  a  peculiar  object  of  his  notice  and  regard. 
To  such  as  mistake  those  sure  marks  of  degeneracy, 
pride  and  haughtiness,  for  greatness  of  soul,  this 
may  seem  reasonable ;  but  in  him  to  whom  pride 
is  an  abomination,  (Prov.  xvi.  5,)  and  as  distant 
from  his  similitude  as  darkness  is  to  light,  it  can- 
not have  any  place.  What  it  is  not  below  him  to 
create,  it  cannot  be  beneath  him  to  regard,  propor- 
tionally to  the  end  he  made  it  for ;  and  seeing  man 
was  created  for  a  purpose  of  his  glory,  (Isa.  xliii. 
7,)  and  to  partake  of  his  felicity,  it  would  derogate 
from  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  suppose  he 
should  look  upon  it  as  below  him  to  enable  man  to 
answer  the  great  ends  of  his  creation ;  which  he 
could  not  by  any  means  do,  without  a  competent 
assistance  from  his  Maker.  Pride  was  the  cause 
of  the  degeneracy  of  angels,  and  its  natural  conse- 
quence is  the  destruction  of  peace  and  felicity  to 
all  that  entertain  it.  By  being  something  in  our 
own  conceit,  attributing  any  good  to  ourselves,  or 
aspiring  above  our  place  and  due  order,  we  centre 
in  pride  and  arrogance.  Created  beings  may  be 
guilty  of  this;  but  it  is  impossible  to  that  all 
perfect  existence,  who  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and 
immutable. 

This  visible  world  demonstrates  it  was  made  by 
an  Omnipotent  Power,  and  is  preserved  by  the 
same  power.  Without  power  it  could  not  be  made; 
and  as  Thomas  Sherlock  justly  observe.",  "  That 
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which  owes  its  very  being  to  power  must  depend  animated  things  produced,  and  then  cast  forth  to 
upon  the  power  that  made  it,  for  it  can  have  no  j  perish,  with  no  opportunity,  from  their  very  excess 


principle  of  self-subsistence  independent  of  its 
cause.  '  (Discourse  on  Providence.)  What  doth 
not  necessarily  exist,  must  both  be  originally 
created,  and  continually  upheld  by  the  power  that 
made  it.  It  had  no  being  before  its  creation.  It 
cannot  retain  its  being  against  the  will  of  its  Crea- 
tor. Its  existence  and  support  stand  equally  in  the 
power  of  its  Maker ;  without  whom  it  was  nothing, 
could  never  have  existed,  nor  can  continue  its  ex- 
istence. It  was  made  by  his  power,  is  preserved 
by  liis  power,  and  upon  the  withdrawment  of  his 
power  would  dissolve  and  evanish  into  its  original 
nothing.  There  is  no  medium  between  self-existence 
and  dependence  on  its  cause  ;  therefore  a  cessation 
from  it,  of  the  power  that  made  it,  is  annihilation 
to  it.  Thus,  as  all  created  things  were  made,  and 
still  subsist  solely  by  the  energy  of  the  Creator's 
will  and  power,  he  must  necessarily,  whilst  they 
exist,  be  omnipresent  with  them,  in  them,  and 
through  them  ;  therefore  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any- 
thing relating  to  them,  nor  unconcerned  about 
them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

The  continual  interposition  and  superintendence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  always  requisite  to  man, 
both  to  preserve  him  whilst  in  innocence,  and  to 
recover  him  from  under  his  fallen  estate,  by  gov- 
erning the  effects  of  natural  causes;  and  to  coun- 
teract, the  wiles,  and  oppose  the  influences  of  the 
evil  spirit.  Therefore  the  great  Mediator  for,  and 
Kedeeuier  of  men,  was  from  the  beginning,  not 
only  iucarnately  and  corporeally  given  for  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  tes- 
tified, or  verified,  in  due  time;  but  he  was  also  as 
universally  given,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  to  be  a 
witness,  a  leader,  and  commander.  (Isa.  lv.  4.)  1. 
He  is  spiritually  given  for  a  witness,  to  testify 
against  sin  in  every  breast,  by  his  smitings  there 
for  evil  conceived  or  committed.  2.  For  a  leader 
and  commander,  to  such  as  pay  due  regard  to  his 
convictions,  by  turning  from  iniquity  to  him  that 
smites  them,  and  cleaving  to  him  in  that  faith  and 
love  he  produces  in  them.  These  he  leads  in  a 
cross  to  all  the  corrupt  nature,  and  empowers  them 
to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration.  This  is  the  true 
doctrinal  cross  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Scuse  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  pugo  316.) 

Intimately  associated  with  physical  injuries  and 
bain  is  the  death  in  which  they  ultimately  result 
!  bis  necessary  end  constitutes  to  many  minds  the 
chief  tenor  of  the  incidents  which  produce  it 
That  all  which  lives  should  be  born  to  die  detracts 
nothing  from  the  wonders  of  their  being.  Which 
■rould  be  the  greatest  marvel,  a  ship  whose  timbers 
should  never  rot,  or  a  ship  which  itself  should 
gradually  decay,  but  before  its  lease  was  out  should 
give  birth  to  new  vessels,  which  again  should  bring 
torth  fresh  fleets  to  be  multiplied  from  age  to  age 
in  increasing  numbers  aud  unimpaired  vigour ! 
This  last  is  the  prodigious  method  of  Providence 
A  Military  oak  contains  within  its  trunk  a  power 
i  i  generate  future  forces,  which  will  spread  their 
gi  nit  arms  and  rear  their  kiugly  heads  when  their 
progenitor  is  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprung;  while  their  numerous  progeny,  from  the 
Brat-born  which  rivals  the  parent  stem  to  the 
sprouting  aom  which  just  lifts  its  leaflets  above 
the  earth,  will  coutiuue  to  maintain  the  succeeding 
line  in  an  unbroken  gradation.  The  system  runs 
through  all  creation,  from  man,  who  is  the  lord  of 
it,  down  to  the  meanest  piece  of  moss  that  grows 
upon  a  wall.    In  such  profusion  arc  the  germs  of 


to  evolve  the  structure  of  which  each  contains  the 
rudiments,  that  we  might  think  there  was  prodi- 
gality even  to  wastefulness,  if  waste  was  possible 
where  power  is  infinite.    Without  death,  far  nar- 
rower limits  must  have  been  put  to  propagation 
than  prevail  at  present.    The  same  set  ot  men 
and  animals  must  have  occupied  the  globe,  and 
myriads  of  creatures,  we  of  this  generation  in- 
cluded, could  never  have  tasted  the  delights  of  ex- 
istence.   Death,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
parent  of  life.    What  would  have  been  the  scheme 
of  the  Almighty  if  sin  had  never  entered  into  the 
world  is  altogether  beyond  our  faculties  to  conjec- 
ture.   Our  knowledge,  we  find  from  experience,  is 
limited  to  observing  what  actually  exists,  and  it  is 
with  admiration  that  we  perceive  how  the  general 
good  is  maintained  through  the  general  mortality, 
and  each  creature  is  made  to  contribute  both  by 
its  life  and  by  its  death  to  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
The  examples  are  innumerable,  and  we  select  a 
few  out  of  the  thousands  which  might  be  adduced 
There  is  a  class  of  animalcules  called  Infusoria, 
because  they  can  be  obtained  by  infusing  any 
vegetable  or  animal  substance  in  water,  which, 
says  Professor  Owen,  "  are  the  most  minute,  and 
apparently  the  most  insignificant  of  created  be- 
ings."   Many  of  them  are  so  diminutive  that  "  a 
single  drop  of  water  may  contain  five  hundred 
millions  of  individuals,  a  number  equalling  that  of 
the  whole  human  species  now  existing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth."    Nevertheless  the  varieties 
in  size  are  such  that  the  difference  between  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  "  is  greater  than  between 
a  mouse  and  an  elephant,"  though  even  the  ele- 
phant of  the  race  is  altogether  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.    "  They  are  the  most  widely  diffused, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  forms  of 
organised  life ;  and  whether  in  fresh  water  or  in 
salt,  "  there  is  hardly  a  drop  of  spray  flung  from 
the  paddle  of  a  steamboat  which  does  not  contain 
some  specimens  of  the  race."    They  pervade  every 
clime — torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate — and  "extend 
their  reign  in  the  northern  latitudes  beyond  that 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom."    The  part  which  Prof. 
Owen,  from  whose  lectures  we  borrow  the  whole  of 
our  statements  on  the  point,  represents  them  as 
performing  is  calculated  vastly  to  extend  our  ideas 
of  the  wonderful  economy  of  the  universe. 

"  When  we  consider  their  incredible  numbers, 
their  universal  distribution,  their  insatiable  vora- 
city, aud  that  it  is  the  particles  of  decaying  bodies 
which  they  are  appointed  to  devour,  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  are  in  some  degree  indebted  to  these 
active  scavengers  for  the  salubrity  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. Nor  is  this  all :  they  perform  a  still  more 
important  office  in  preventing  the  progressive  di- 
minution of  the  present  amount  of  organized  mat- 
ter upon  the  earth.  For  when  this  matter  is  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  water,  in  that  state  of  com- 
minution aud  decay  which  immediately  precedes 
its  final  decomposition  into  the  elementary  gases, 
aud  its  consequent  return  from  the  organic  into  the 
inorganic  world,  these  wakeful  members  of  nature's 
invisible  police  are  everywhere  ready  to  arrest  the 
fugitive  organized  particles  and  turn  them  back  into 
the  ascending  stream  of  animal  life.  Having  con- 
verted the  dead  and  decomposing  particles  into 
their  own  living  tissues,  they  themselves  become 
the  food  of  larger  Infusoria,  as,  for  example,  the 
Rotifera,  and  of  numerous  other  small  animals 
which  in  their  turn  are  devoured  by  larger  animals, 
such  as  fishes;  and  thus  a  pabulum,  fit  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  highest  organised  beings,  is 
brought  back  by  a  short  route  Irorn  the  extremity 
of  the  realms  of  organic  uaturc." — Lectures  on 


Comparative  Anatomy,  Invertebrate  Animafo 
p.  36. 

Nor  do  their  functions  end  here.    Various  spe 
cies  of  these  far  less  than  specks,  are  protected  b; 
shells,  the  remains  of  w  hich  form  vast  beds  on  th< 
surface  of  the  globe,  extending  sometimes  to  near 
ly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  to  a  mile  or  two  ii 
length.    "  Truly  indeed,"  says  Ehrenberg,  a 
quoted  by  Professor  Owen,  "  the  microscopic  01 
ganisms  are  very  inferior  in  individual  energy  tfj" 
lions  and  elephants,  but  in  their  united  influence 
they  are  far  more  important  than  all  these  an 
mals."    Leslie  calculated  that  if  the  entire  popr 
lation  of  the  world  was  estimated  at  eight  hundre 
millions,  which  is  far  beyond  the  truth,  and  ths 
one-half  of  the  number  were  capable  of  work,  tl 
power  employed  by  nature  in  the  formation 
clouds  would  still  be  two  hundred  thousand  tinii 
greater  than  the  combined  exertions  of  the  who 
human  species.    The  evaporation  nevertheless  t 
which  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  whic 
represents  this  stupendous  force,  is  carried  on  wit! 
out  noise  or  disturbance,  and  is  almost  unnoticf 
by  the  larger  part  of  mankind.    The  gigant 
operations  of  the  Infusoria  are  still  more  quiet  ar 
secret.    The  very  existence  of  these  creatures  w 
unknown  till  Leeuwenhoek  detected  one  in  167 
and  it  is  only  through  the  microscope  that  we  b 
come  conscious  of  their  being  at  all.    So  migh 
are  the  agencies  hidden  in  nature,  so  immeasurat 
the  results  which  are  worked  in  a  stillness,  and, 
far  as  our  unassisted  vision  is  concerned,  in  a  dar 
ness  as  deep  as  that  of  the  night.    Their  own  1: 
sustained  by  the  products  of  death,  the  Infusoi 
are  destined  themselves  to  perish  that  they  m 
sustain  the  frames  of  the  creatures  above  the  ;i 
death  continuing  to  support  life  throughout 
graduated  scale  of  existence,  until,  the  circle  n 
the  food  once  more  comes  back  to  be  the  nutriini 
of  animalcules  from  whom  it  originally  proceed) 
The  flesh-fly  is  another  indefatigable  scaveng 
A  small  mass  of  decaying  flesh  sends  forth  an 
tolerable  stench,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  anin 
matter  which  is  cast  upon  the  earth  would  aa 
mulate  till  it  offended  our  senses  and  affected 
health,  were  it  not  for  the  millions  of  busy  bei 
which  are  deputed  to  clear  it  away.    With  si 
unerring  instincts  do  they  seek  out  their  prey, 
so  commonly  is  putrefaction  found  to  be  teem 
with  life,  that  the  creatures  which  spring  up  i) 
were  once  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  corr 
tion  itself.    This  was  long  the  stronghold  of 
atheist.    Among  the  nobler  animals  the  offspr 
had  manifestly  proceeded  from  parents  to  wb 
they  bore  an  exact  resemblance.    The  iucredu 
of  impiety,  which  flings  aside  the  cable  as 
flimsy  to  hang  upon,  and  eagerly  clutches  a 
rope  of  sand,  turned  away  eyes  which  were 
fully  blinded,  from  the  palpable  wonders  of 
universe,  and  looked  for  an  explanation  of 
origin  of  life  in  the  maggots  which  crawled 
rotting  carcase.    These  the  atheists  maintai 
were  clearly  the  creatures  of  unintelligent  natur 
creatures  which  evidenced  design,  and  yet  v 
brought  iuto  being  without  a  designer.  The 
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tural  history  of  this  miserable  school  was  as 
at  fault  as  their  theology.  Redi  covered  vessei 
putrid  substances  with  paper  or  fine  lawn,  wi 
kept  out  the  insects,  and  nothing  was  produ 
When  the  covers  were  removed,  he  watched  to 
what  insects  fed  upon  the  aliment  and  laid  t 
eggs  in  it,  and  the  only  creatures  generated  \ 
of  the  identical  species  which  had  frequerif 
flesh-pots.  Thus  he  proved  that  maggots  wer 
more  spontaneous  products  than  whales  and 
phauts,  as  Malpighi,  by  protecting  earth  from 
imperceptible  seeds  which  arc  scattered  abou  ,j 
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e  winds,  demonstrated  that  no  plants  spring  up 
Inch  are  not  first  sown,  and  that  consequently,  to 
ie  the  noble  language  of  Bentley,  "  they  were  all 
ised  at  the  beginning  of  things  by  the  Almighty 

t'rdener,  God  blessed  forever."    Some  species  of 
sh-flies  deposit  their  young  already  hatched ; 
ers,  say  Kirby  and  Spence,  cover  the  nutriment 
th  millions  of  eggs.    In  either  case  the  progeny 
^d  with  unexampled  voracity.    They  increase 
jir  weight  two  hundred-fold  in  twenty-four  hours, 
d  Professor  Owen  states  that  there  is  no  exag- 
ation  in  the  assertion  of  Linnasus  that  three 
sh-flies  would  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  as 
ickly  as  would  a  lion.    The  larvae  of  the  cock- 
afer  remain  for  four  years  in  the  condition  of 
jibs.    The  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies  turn  to  maggots 
a  couple  of  days,  and  in  five  days  more  arrive 
their  full  growth,  when  they  speedily  pass  into 
chrysalis  state.    Had  they  continued  in  their 
Stive  form,  like  the  cockchafer,  the  food  in 
ich  they  were  born  would  have  failed  them,  and 
would  have  died  of  inanition.    But  they  have 
ther  office  to  perform  in  nature  besides  that  of 
ring  away  putrid  remains,  and  therefore,  to 
iServe  them  for  this  second  purpose,  as  well  as 
keep  up  the  race,  their  grub  existence  is  brief, 
they  come  forth  in  a  week  or  two  perfect  flies. 
Rowell  has  calculated  that  from  a  single  speci- 
there  would  proceed  in  six  generations  suffi- 
t  flies  to  cover  the  world  to  the  depth  of  about 
ile  and  a  quarter.    That  they  do  not  swarm 
ithstanding,  is  because  they  are  destined  to  be 
sustenance  of  innumerable  birds,  bats,  and 
ping  things.    They  feed  upon  death,  and  sport 
hour,  when  the  stomach  of  some  creature, 
ch  must  eat  them  or  starve,  becomes  their  tomb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


,  the  justice 
but  if  he  did,  he 
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For  "  The  Friend. 

Christopher  Story, 
the  next  day  after  the  meeting  in  which 
istopher's  companion  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
stables  at  Dent  town,  accompanied  by  one  of 
a,  he  and  some  friends  set  out  for  the  justices, 
fstopher  was  much  concerned  at  the  thought  of 
[ing  him  in  prison,  his  mother  not  being  a  Friend 
much  attached  to  her  son.    The  constable 
told  if  he  did  not  take  an  oath 
it  not  send  him  to  prison 
|d  be  the  informer,  and  would  have  to  conduct 
to  York,  sixty  miles  distant,  or  cause  Friends 
fined.    The  constable  despised  the  character 
informer,  and  therefore  resolved  to  be  fa- 
fable.    When  they  came  near  the  town,  they 
Jed  that  Piichard  Harrison  only  should  accom- 
Andrew  Taylor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  con- 
le  to  the  justice's  house,  while  the  other  Friends 
Id  wait  at  an  inn  at  Sedberg  to  hear  the  result, 
p  they  reached  the  house,  the  constable  leav- 
the  two  Friends  under  a  shed,  went  in  to  the 
pe  and  told  him  he  had  found  a  stranger  in 
Quaker's  meeting  and  had  brought  him  thith- 
le  asked  if  he  preached  ;  he  answered,  "  yes." 
lat  said  he,"  the  justice  queried.  "Nothing 
yell,"  replied  the  constable.    "  However,"  re 
ted  the  justice,  "  you  must  take  the  oath.' 
•  the  Lord'3  sake,"  said  the  constable,  "  excuse 
Por  I  will  not  swear."    The  justice  being  a 
2r,  and  perceiving  the  man  in  earnest,  after 
King  a  short  time,  bid  him  go  his  way ;  and 
to  the  Friends  at  Sedberg,  they  entertained 
cindly,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly  at  having  man- 
to  get  the  Friend  liberated,  and  himself 
i|d  from  the  trouble  he  would  have  had,  if  the 
je  had  committed  him  to  prison.    Parting  with 
(Friends  in  great  love,  Christopher  and  An 
returned  home,  no  doubt  thankful  they  had 


escaped  confinement.  When  the  former  arrived  at 
his  residence,  he  found  he  was  fined  twenty  pounds 
for  a  meeting,  which  some  Friends  and  others  had 
held  there,  when  he  was  in  Lancashire,  forty  miles 
distant. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  our  per- 
secutors," says  Christopher,  "  truth  prospered,  and 
there  were  many  added  to  the  church,  insomuch 
that  our  dwelling-houses  were  too  small  to  keep 
our  meetings  in ;  so  we  saw  it  needful  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  and  purchased  wood  of  H.  Dacres 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  priest  with  some  others 
petitioned  the  bench  of  justices,  not  to  permit  us 
to  build  a  meeting-house  ;  for  they  alleged  if  we 
built  a  new  chapel,  they  might  pull  down  the  old 
church ;  for  by  this  time  people's  eyes  were  so 
opened,  that  though  the  parish  was  five  miles  in 
length,  sometimes  not  above  five  besides  the  priest 
and  clerk  were  there.  Three  clerks  had  been  con- 
vinced, one  after  another,  and  come  amongst 
Friends ;  though  one  of  them  fell  away,  he  never 
would  be  clerk  again.  One  of  them,  being  a  con- 
scientious man,  told  the  priest,  he  could  not  say, 
Amen  to  him,  for  he  saw  the  priest  himself  to  be 
defective.  The  priest  replied  he  might  say,  Amend, 
which  would  have  conveyed  good  advice,  but  it 
would  not  do,  and  he  accordingly  left  him.  The 
justices  wrote  to  Dacres,  who  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  let  us  have  no  wood,  neither  would  he 
give  us  our  money  again ;  and  timber  being  in  the 
great  men's  hands,  who.  hearing  of  this,  they  would 
sell  its  none,  in  this  part  of  England."  The  treat- 
ment which  Friends  received,  even  from  professed 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  while  it  showed  their  un- 
christian spirit,  and  oftentimes  their  cruelty  and 
injustice,  drove  their  hearers  over  to  Friends,  and 
doubtless  led  them  to  examine  their  principles; 
and  seeing  their  patience  and  forbearance  from  all 
resistance,  to  conclude  they  were  true  followers  of 
a  meek  and  once  crucified  but  now  glorified  Savi- 
our. A  suffering,  christian,  forgiving  spirit,  has  a 
powerful  influence  to  bring  even  bitter  opponents 
into  calm  reflection,  and  prepare  them  for  convic- 
tion, that  the  fruits  of  such  men  and  women  prove 
that  they  are  Christians,  and  whatever  prejudice 
may  be  felt  against  them,  they  should  not  be  treated 
with  disdain,  as  if  they  were  not  sheep  of  Christ's 
fold,  or  had  not  immortal  souls  for  whose  salvation 
he  gave  himself  up  unto  death. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  great  severities  were  practised  against  the 
dissenters,  the  old  priest  died,  and  a  young  man 
getting  his  place,  and  being  not  much  acquainted 
with  Friends'  integrity  to  the  Lord,  in  suffering  for 
his  Name's  sake,  he  spoke  to  me,  that  if  we  would 
not  suffer  Friends  who  lived  in  other  parishes,  to 
meet  with  U3,  he  would  not  molest  us ;  but  if  we 
allowed  them  to  come  and  meet  with  us,  he  would 
not  suffer  it.  We  not  complying  with  his  proposal, 
he  was  hot  for  persecution,  and  they  began  with 
Sunday  shillings  as  they  called  them  for  not  going 
to  their  public  worship,  and  made  distraint  of 
Friends'  goods.  Afterwards  the  priest  caused  the 
wardens  of  the  parish  of  Kirklinton  to  frame  a 
bill  at  the  assizes  against  several  of  us,  and  in- 
dicted us  as  popish  recusants  for  not  coming  to  their 
worship.  This  was  by  virtue  of  a  law  made  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  suppression  of  popery, 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
month  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  all  such  as 
absented  themselves  from  the  established  worship, 
and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in 
matters  of  religion.  Processes  were  issued  against 
us  for  twenty  pounds  a  month,  and  our  meetings 
continuing  large,  the  priest  greatly  wanted  an  in- 
former, but  because  of  the  ill  success  of  those  before 
euvaead  in  it,  sober  neighbours  would  not  meddle. 


At  last  James  Appleby,  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  law,  undertook  the  office,  and  persuading  an- 
other to  join  him,  they  came  to  my  house  in  the 
Tenth  month,  1682,  the  meeting  being  held  there, 
and  made  information  to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  asked  him  if  I  was  at  home, — my  name  being 
among  those  who  met ;  he  said  I  was,  as  the  jus- 
tice reported,  although  I  was  in  Lancashire,  above 
forty  miles  from  my  house  that  day.  A  warrant 
for  distress  came  out,  but  I  being  gone  from  home 
above  two  weeks  before,  and  not  returning  till  six 
weeks  after,  the  officers  forbore  to  make  distress, 
and  the  informer  was  at  that  time  disappointed. 
Though  he  had  sworn  falsely,  yet  they  were  so 
much  encouraged  by  the  government,  that  little 
could  be  done  against  them.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  they  came  again  to  my  house, 
took  information  to  a  justice,  and  put  a  warrant 
into  the  officer's  hands,  who  were  so  sparing  in 
making  distraint,  that  one  was  bound  over  to  good 
behaviour  for  neglect  of  his  office. 

Most  of  what  was  about  my  house  being  seized, 
they  proclaimed  a  sale-day  at  public  markets  and 
other  places,  but  as  none  came  to  buy,  except  the 
informer  and  one  man  that  he  brought  with  him, 
they  had  things  at  their  own  rate.  Two  horses  he 
took  to  a  fair  in  Northumberland,  and  sold  them 
for  half  price,  for  neighbours  would  not  buy  them. 
Driving  the  sheep  away,  young  people  not  Friends 
being  grieved  to  see  it,  set  dogs  upon  them,  and 
the  noise  being  heard,  the  people  in  almost  every 
place  where  they  came,  ran  out  with  their  dogs,  and 
scattered  the  sheep;  so  that  after  they  followed 
two  full  miles,  they  had  but  seven  left,  which 
greatly  vexed  them.  When  he  had  sold  them,  and 
had  fastened  the  barn-doors  with  locks  and  chains, 
he  tried  to  hire  threshers,  but  could  not  get  any  in 
the  country,  so  he  hired  a  man,  forty  miles  distant, 
at  twelve  pence  a  day,  and  meat  and  drink,  whereas 
the  usual  price  was  but  four  pence.  The  man 
coming  into  the  country,  and  the  people  under- 
standing his  business,  before  he  came  to  the  in- 
former's house,  scarce  within  five  miles  of  mine, 
they  persuaded  him  to  turn  again,  telling  him 
some  dangerous  thing  would  befall  him  if  he  med- 
dled ;  so  he  returned,  and  would  not  thresh  for  the 
money.  The  informer  being  persuaded  he  could 
not  get  it  threshed,  unless  he  carried  it  away,  and 
his  daughter  being  married  to  a  near  neighbour, 
he  thought  to  remove  the  corn  thither;  but  her 
father-in-law  being  an  old  man,  would  not  consent 
for  fear  of  danger,  saying,  '  some  will  burn  it,  and 
my  house  also;'  so  that  though  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  corn,  he  had  no  power  to  get  it.  Selling 
other  corn  and  things,  he  made  up  a  purse,  went 
to  London,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  Jef- 
feries,  chief  justice,  and  brought  subpoenas  against 
sixteen  of  us,  to  appear  at  London  ;  but  we  under- 
standing a  prison  would  do,  whether  we  went  or 
not,  resolved  to  abide  at  home."  Jefferies  coming 
the  northern  route,  they  made  further  attempts  to 
prosecute  Friends,  but  the  constables  believing 
their  neighbours  would  be  ruined,  would  not  be 
seen  by  the  informers,  till  it  was  too  late  to  bring 
them  before  him.  Another  fine  was  imposed  on 
Christopher  Story  for  preaching ;  the  officers  took 
several  cows  and  young  beasts,  and  drove  them  to, 
the  market;  but  not  being  willing  to  sell  them,  set 
men  at  a  distance  to  tell  buyers  what  sort  of  gqods 
they  were,  and  also  asked  above  the  market  price 
for  them.  Complaint  of  their  proceedings  was 
made  to  Dacres,  and  one  was  bound  for  his  good 
behaviour;  but  some  responsible  men  prevailed 
with  him  to  forbear  awhile,  it  being  the  beginning 
ojf  winter,  and  with  small  distraints  they  quieted 
the  informers.  In  that  time  king  Charles  died,  the 
informer  lost  his  strength  so  (hat  none  of  the  jus- 
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tices  would  hear  him  ;  so  they  never  sold  the  goods 
formerly  seized.  Christopher  and  others  who  were 
bound  over  at  the  assizes,  appeared,  and  confessed 
they  met  together  to  wait  upon  God,  but  not  in  the 
manner  they  represented,  and  refusing  bonds  and 
fees  to  prosecute,  they  were  sent  to  prison,  and 
there  remained  until  king  James  by  proclamation 
set  them  at  liberty. 

"  Though  much  time  was  spent  by  Appleby  and 
others  for  about  three  years  to  break  up  our  meet- 
ings, impoverish  our  families,  and  imprison  our 
bodies,  yet  I  can  say  all  things  wrought  together 
for  good  to  them  that  loved  God.  For  in  this  time 
of  persecution,  we  lost  but  one  man,  and  several 
were  added,  and  many  gathered  near  to  the  Lord, 
and  we  had  glorious  meetings.  I  may  say  it  was 
a  time  of  love.  The  officers  were  commanded  to 
see  that  none  molested  us,  and  at  once  we  were 
freed  from  the  heavy  burdens  our  adversaries  had 
cast  upon  us,  and  our  meetings  grew  large,  and 
many  flocked  to  hear."  They  must  have  been 
kept  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  persecution 
and  the  spoiling  of  goods  at  least  discouraging 
great  efforts  to  become  rich  in  this  world.  But 
they  were  rich  in  faith,  heirs  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  their  Holy  Redeemer,  and  taught  of 
him  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  divine  and 
regenerating  religion.  These  they  regarded  as  a 
sacred  trust,  which  they  were  not  to  barter  away 
for  silver  or  gold,  or  any  of  the  fading  enjoyments 
which  they  could  procure,  but  to  convey  them  un- 
blemished to  future  generations.  Perfect  redemp- 
tion from  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life  will  fit  us  to  receive  and  hold 
them  in  their  purity,  and  transfer  them  unmixed 
to  our  successors.    Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not. 


Selected. 

DREAMS. 
Oh  !  golden  dreams  of  childhood  ! 

And  of  girlhood,  how  ye  pass, 
Like  the  billowy  sweep  of  sunlight 

Over  long  and  wavy  grass  ; 
And  care  and  pain  and  sorrow 

Follow  swift  upon  your  flight, 
As  anon  the  waves  of  shadow 

Chase  the  flying  waves  of  light. 

Jint,  lo  !  maiden  !  it  is  mid-day, 

It  in  time  to  quit  thy  dreams  ; 
Loiter  not  within  the  valleys 

Or  beside  the  pleasant  streams  ; 
Tnrry  not  amid  the  flowers, 

With  young  hope  and  love  at  play, 
forth  !  to  life's  stern,  solemn  duties, 

On  the  dim  and  dusty  way. 

.On  the  dim  and  dusty  highway, 

With  the  pilgrim's  scrip  and  stall", 
Kneel  beside  the  well  of  Marah, 

And  its  bitter  waters  quaff. 
Then  with  heart  renewed  anil  strengthened 

And  with  spirit  meek  and  pure, 
.Seek  yon  bright  celestial  city 

Hut  a  little  wny  before. 

And  its  gates  of  pcnrl  will  open, 

And  the  glory  und  thje  grftjee 
Shining  down  upon  thy  pathway, 

Shall  conduct  ihec  to  11  pjac.e 
Where  the  crystal  stream  goes  (lowing. 

Kver  past  the  living  tree, 
And  thy  hope  lhaU  prove  fruition, 

And  thv  dream — renlitv. 


separated  before  the  beautifully  white  sugar  is  per- 
fected in  its  quality  and  appearance.  Under  the 
old  method,  the  sugar  loaf  mould  was  turned  up- 
side down,  and  liquid  was  made  to  trickle  slowly 
through  the  sweet,  spongy  mass — this  liquid  being 
either  water,  or  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water ;  and 
the  molasses,  washed  out  by  these  means,  escaped 
by  a  hole  at  the  small  end  of  the  sugar  mould. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  remarkable 
centrifugal  action  which  drives  out  moisture  from 
cloth,  will  do  the  same  in  respect  to  a  mass  of  wet 
sugar.  The  crystallized  or  granulated  sugar,  steep- 
ed in  a  murky  bath  of  molasses,  is  made  still  more 
moist  with  water.  About  half  a  hundred  weight 
is  put  into  a  sieve-like  circular  vessel,  which  vessel 
is  made  to  rotate  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
times  in  a  minute,  and  the  whole  of  the  molasses 
and  water  is  driven  violently  and  quickly  out  of 
the  mass,  leaving  the  sugar  in  nearly  a  dry  and 
pure  state.  A  Belgian  refiner  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine, in  which  fifty  sugar  loaves  are  ranged  radi- 
ally in  a  kind  of  horizontal  wheel,  and  then  the 
whole  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  speed  of  eight 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  proper  li- 
quid is  applied  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  the  loaves  are  perfected. 


Purifying  Sugar  by  Crntrif'ugul  Ibrce. — One 
of  the  mo-t  peculiar  and  intere-ting  applications  of 
centrifugal  force  is  seen  in  the  separation  of  crys- 
tallized su^ar  from  molasses — quite  an  ingenious 
process.  When  lump  or  lo  if  sugar  has  been  bleach- 
ed  and  purified,  and  crystallized,  there  still  remains 
mixed  up  with  the  crystals  a  yellowish  brown  viscid 
liquid,  which  will  nof  ery-tallue,  and  this  must  be 
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Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  Indian  Treaty  held  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

Oct.  12th,  a.m.  —  We  attended  accordingly. 
Before  we  sat  down  in  the  street,  the  usual  place 
of  receiving  the  Indians,  I  let  the  Governor  know, 
that  if  our  attendance  with  our  hats  on  would  give 
him  offence,  as  we  were  not  particularly  concerned 
in  that  treaty,  we  would  withdraw ;  assuring  him 
it  was  not  from  want  of  the  respect  due  to  him, 
that  we  did  not  uncover.  He  answered,  he  was  sen- 
sible of  it,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  [hat  honour.] 
We  then  with  him,  and  the  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Commissioners,  went  and  all  sat, — the 
Governor  in  the  midst,  all  covered.  The  speech 
to  the  Mohegans  was  then  read  and  translated  by 
an  interpreter.  Some  time  after  the  Six  nations  an- 
swered, a  copy  of  which  we  bespoke,  and  are  pro- 
mised. The  Indians  consented  to  receive  the 
hatchet,  but  would  keep  it  wrapped  up  until  they 
had  first  tried,  whether  the  Eastern  Indians  would 
not  make  the  people  of  New  England  satisfaction. 

The  Massachusetts  Commissioners  addressed  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  alleging  that  this  was  no 
more  than  they  [the  Indians]  had  undertaken  last 
year.  They  had  reasou  to  expect  the  Indians 
would  have  taken  the  hatchet  immediately  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
were  they  not  under  undue  influences.  That  at 
this  place  nothing  could  be  expected  from  them. 
Asking  what  satisfaction  they  [the  Eastern  Indians] 
could  make  for  the  lives  of  six  persona  already 
taken  away;  that  it  had  cost  their  government 
X<3l*t)0,  old  tenor,  and  what  could  they  expect  in 
satisfaction .1 — a  few  deer  skins!!!  The  Indians 
Laal  \ear  undertook  to  take  the  hatchet  and  make 
use  of  it,  when  the  Governor  of  New  York  should 
din  cl  it ;  that  if  he  could  have  directed  them,  they 
would  have  done  it. 

After  some  time  the  Governor  replied,  that  on 
some  persons  of  New  England  being  killed,  they 
gayc  him  notice,  and  desired  him  to  make  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  authors  of  it.    That  before  he 


had  time  so  to  do,  they  sent  him  a  declaration  o 
war  !  If  they  thus  rashly  engaged,  it  was  not  in 
cumbent  on  him,  or  other  colonies,  to  follow  th 
example. 

One  of  the  Boston  Commissioners  said,  the  r< 
peated  hostilities  obliged  to  them  so  to  do.  Thei 
people  first  complained  of  the  injuries  they  sufferet 
and  thought  their  hands  tied.  Another  said,  tli 
king  had  declared  war  against  these  people,  an 
'twas  but  mere  matter  of  form  for  us.  As  then 
mischiefs  were  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Frencll 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  suffd 
the  Indians  to  deliver  up  the  murderers,  &c. 

This  discourse  was  but  ill-timed,  it  being  in  tl! 
street,  in  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the  Indians,  ai  J 
just  at  the  time  when  they  delivered  a  belt  recoi 
mending  our  union,  as  it  would  be  our  strength. 

The  Indians  desired  that  if  their  answer  w 
approved,  the  Governor  would  show  that  approb 
tion  in  the  English  manner.  On  this  the  Govern 
of  New  York  stood  up,  and  said  he  was  satisfie 
and  those  who  were  so,  might  also  stand,  and  th 
they  gave  three  Au  Roys.  [The  Massachuse'ij 
delegation,  it  appears,  did  not  show  assent  or  a 
proval.  The  printed  report  says,  they  "  only  c 
pressed  their  dissatisfaction."] 

About  4  p.  m.j  dined  with  the  Massachuse 
Commissioners  and  others.  Supped  with  the  may 
As  we  found  the  Governor  of  New  York  had  gc 
through  his  affairs  with  the  Indians,  we  waited 
him,  acquainting  him,  that  we  had  staid  loi 
That  if  he  had  done,  we  desired  the  14th  to  oi| 
selves,  on  which  day  we  thought  we  should 
done.  To  this  he  consented,  and  we  desired  C< 
rad  Weiser  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  the  dispai 
we  desired,  which  he  undertook. 

First-day,  Oct.  13th. — We  went  to  the  Cohc 
about  10  miles  distant.  Returned  and  dined  at 
Patroon's. 

Oct.  11th. — This  morning  being  the  time 
pointed  for  speaking  with  the  Indians,  we  g: 
directions  to  Conrad  Weiser  to  get  them  togetl 
Before  we  met  them,  we  received  a  message  f) 
the  Governor,  that  he  was  met  in  council,  and 
sired  to  speak  with  us.  Conrad  Weiser  being  \ 
sent,  and  finding  from  him  that  it  might  be  d 
without  giving  occasion  of  offence  to  the  Iudi; 
when  we  came  to  the  Governor's,  beside  Livis 
Murray,  Horsmanden,  and  Rudderford  of  his  & 
cil,  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  were  th 
These  Commissioners  produced  letters,  by  wlj 
they  were  informed  that  a  party  of  French 
Indians  had  been  seen  near  a  fort  on  the  g: 
meadow,  as  we  were  informed,  about  50  miles  f 
Albany.  That  a  person  belonging  to  the  fort 
ing  at  some  distance  from  it,  was  taken  prisoi 
that  two  others  coming  down  a  creek  or  river,  w 
makes  a  great  part  of  a  circle,  in  which  the  fo 
placed,  were  shot  at  by  the  Indians.  One  of  t 
was  killed,  the  other  made  his  escape.  On  h 
ing  these  letters,  the  Massachusetts  Commissio 
were  desired  to  be  explicit,  as  to  what  they 
sired.  The  substance  amounted  to  this.  Thej| 
presented  that  it  was  unreasonable  the  whole 
den  of  this  war  should  remain  on  one  province 
rest  remaining  neutral.  They  desired  the  Ind 
of  the  Six  nations  might  be  directed  to  assist  til 
They  thought  it  reasonable  other  provinces  shl 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  but  rather  than  i 
the  aid  of  the  Indians,  they  would  be  at  the] 
pense  themselves. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  mentioned  4 
precipitate  declaration  of  war,  and  said  it  didM 
follow  because  they  had  done  it,  others  were  t<| 
low  the  example.  He  had  done  all  in  his  pi 
towards  beiug  better  provided,  but  it  could  nil 
done  without  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  coper 
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in  which  the  people  on  the  frontiers  were,  it  was 
not  prudent  to  put  the  Indians  on  making  war. 

Alter  hearing  their  arguments  for  and  against, 
we  parted.  Our  heing  requested  to  be  present, 
was,  as  we  conceived,  only  intended  as  witnesses, 
if  any  question  should  afterwards  arise. 

[It  seems  evident  that  the  whole  story  about  the 
attack  on  the  great  meadow  fort,  was  thought  to  be 
an  invention  got  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioners, in  order  to  give  them  a  handle  for  one 
more  attempt  to  persuade  or  coerce  Governor  Clin- 
ton to  command  the  Six  nations  to  take  up  arms 
immediately  against  the  French  and  Eastern  In- 
dians. No  alarm  appears  to  have  been  excited, — 
mo  hurrying  off  of  assistance  to  the  fort.] 

We  then  met  the  Indians,  delivered  the  speech, 
which  Conrad  Weiser  interpreted  ;  the  New  York 
nd  Boston  interpreter  being  also  by,  and  assisting. 
We  then  withdrew,  that  the  Indians  might  have 
time  to  consider  their  answer,  giving  them  mean- 
time a  barrel  of  beer. 

[The  tenor  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commissioners,  will  be  sufficiently  set 
forth  by  the  answer  of  the  Six  nations  which  we 
ffill  insert  entire.] 

P.  M. — Having  notice  that  the  Indians  were 
eady  to  deliver  their  answer,  we  met  them.  Ca- 
lassatego  was  the  speaker ;  Conrad  Weiser,  the 

Sork  interpreter,  and  Barclay,  the  Church  of 

England  minister,  interpreting.  When  the  York 
nterpreter  translated,  he  gave  it  in  Dutch,  and 
Barclay  gave  it  in  English. 
[The  substance  of  the  speech  is  as  follows  :] 
Brethren, — You  that  come  from  Pennsylvania, 
o  represent  our  brother  Onas,  you  tell  us  that  you 
ome  hither  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of 
'Jew  York,  to  the  Council  here  at  Albany,  to  hear 
fhat  passes  between  us,  and  our  brother,  the  Go- 
ernor  of  New  York.    You  were  pleased  to  signify 

0  us,  that  you  were  glad  to  see  us,  for  which  we 
eturn  you  our  hearty  thanks.  We  are  likewise 
dad  to  see  you,  in  token  whereof  we  return  you 
his  string  of  Wampum. 

Brethren, — The  first  thing  you  required  of  us 
his  morning  was,  that  we  should  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  passed  between  us  and  the  Go- 

1  ernor  of  Canada,  at  our  last  visit  to  him,  accord- 
pg  to  the  promise  we  made  the  last  summer  to 

Iponrad  Weiser,  your  interpreter,  at  Oswego.  Since 
■/ou  desire  to  hear  with  your  own  ears,  we  are  now 
Beady  to  do  it,  though  it  will  take  up  time,  and 
Wherefore  another  opportunity  might  have  suited 
wetter.  Our  going  to  Montreal  was  at  the  invita- 
Ifion  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  At  our  coming 
Jlhere,  several  great  men,  as  well  of  the  French,  as 
l&ndiaus,  being  dead  since  our  last  journey  there, 
|*e,  according  to  our  custom,  spent  some  days  in 
Ikewailiug  their  death.  During  this  time,  divers  of 
|jhe  French  Council  took  an  opportunity  of  sounding 
It*,  to  learn  from  us  how  the  war  went  on  with  the 
Ipiglisli,  and  how  far  we  were  engaged  therein. 
Il)n  which  occasion  we  told  them,  that  formerly  we 
had  inconsiderately  engaged  in  wars,  but  that  we 
Ipoked  upon  this  war,  as  a  war  between  the  En- 
I  and  French  only,  and  did  not  intend  to  en- 
■  j;age  on  either  side,  for  that  the  French  and  En- 
ijlish  made  war,  and  made  peace  at  pleasure;  but 
i  j/hen  the  Indians  once  engaged  in  wars,  they  knew 
I  jot  when  it  would  end.  We  also  told  the  French, 
I  hat  they  knew,  and  all  the  world  knew,  the  coun- 
'  Kes  on  which  we  were  settled,  and  particularly  the 
|  ukes  were  our3 ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would  fight 

ur  brethren,  the  English,  they  ought  to  fight  on 
I  he  salt  water,  and  that  they  must  not  come  over 

|ur  land  to  disturb  them,  or  to  obstruct  the  trade 
>  It  Oswego.  That  they,  the  French,  had  two  trad- 
i  -  ig  houses  on  those  lakes,  with  which  they  ought 


to  be  contented.  The  Governor  of  Canada  pro- 
mised us  he  would  not  do  it,  unless  the  king,  his 
master,  should  command  him,  and  then  he  must 
obey.  While  these  things  passed,  news  arrived  at 
Montreal  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  En- 
glish, at  which  the  French  were  much  alarmed. 
The  Governor  thereupon  sent  for  all  the  Indians 
then  at  Montreal,  to  wit,  the  French  Indians,  and 
us,  the  deputies  of  the  Six  nations,  who  met  to- 
gether in  a  large  house,  where  the  Governor  of 
Canada  taking  in  his  hand  a  large  belt  of  Wam- 
pum, in  which  the  figure  of  a  hatchet  was  wrought, 
speaking  to  us  of  the  Six  nations,  said  : 

Children — Your  Brethren,  the  English,  have 
already  taken  one  of  my  towns,  Cape  Breton,  and 
their  fleet  I  suppose  is  now  coming  up  to  Quebec, 
and  therefore  1  must  take  up  the  hatchet  to  defend 
myself  against  them.  As  for  you,  my  children, 
speaking  to  the  French  Indians,  1  have  no  occasion 
to  say  much  to  you,  for  you  must  live  and  die  with 
me,  and  cannot  deny  me  your  assistance.  As  for 
you,  my  children  of  the  Six  nations,  I  know  you  love 
your  brethren,  the  English,  and  therefore  shall 
not  say  much  to  you ;  perhaps  you  would  not  be 
pleased  with  it.  But  children  should  know  their 
duty  to  their  father.  Then  speaking  to  all,  he  de- 
sired such  who  loved  him  to  go  with  him  and  assist 
him  in  defending  Quebec ;  and  that  those  who  went 
with  him,  need  not  to  take  anything  with  them, 
save  their  tobacco  pouches ;  that  he  would  pro- 
vide guns,  pistols,  swords,  ammunition,  provisions, 
everything,  even  paint  to  paint  them  ;  and  there- 
upon delivered  the  belt  to  the  interpreter,  who 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Indians  present,  some  of 
whom  inconsiderately,  and  without  any  consulta- 
tion first  had,  took  it  up,  and  danced  the  war  dance. 
Afterwards  divers  of  the  Indians  present,  chiefly  of 
the  praying  Indians,  went  with  the  French  Go- 
vernor to  Quebec,  where  they  staid  eight  or  ten 
days,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  nor  any 
arms  or  necessaries,  so  much  as  a  knife,  provided 
for  them,  nor  were  they  admitted  to  speak  to  the 
Governor;  which  so  exasperated  the  praying  In- 
dians, that  they  left  Quebec,  and  are  since  gone 
against  their  common  enemies  to  the  southward. 

Canassatego  added, 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "Atkinson's  Siberia." 

Bamaonl,  and  Mining  in  the  Altai. 
Barnaoul  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river  Barnaulka,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ob ;  and 
until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  nearly  all  its 
buildings  were  of  wood  ;  even  now  there  are  but 
few  buildings  of  brick ;  the  streets  are  wide,  and 
laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  and  crossed  at  right  an- 
gles by  others ;  the  soil  on  which  they  are  built,  is 
a  deep  bed  of  fine  sand,  which  renders  the  place 
rather  disagreeable  in  summer.  There  are  three 
brick  churches,  and  not  one  has  any  architectural 
merit.  A  large  hospital,  simple  in  its  style,  con- 
tains spacious  and  well-ventilated  wards  for  the 
sick  workmen,  where  they  receive  every  attention 
and  comfort,  but  their  wives  and  children  are  not 
admitted. 

The  silver  smelting  works  are  on  a  great  scale; 
these  operations  are  conducted  in  a  very  large 
building  under  the  care  of  most  intelligent  officers, 
who  carry  on  the  different  processes  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  manner.  It  may  be  said 
with  perfect  safety  tha,t  the  Prussian  mining  en- 
gineers, as  a  body,  stand  pre-eminent  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  No  class  of  men  in  the  empire  can  ap- 
proach them  in  scientific  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. Among  them  there  are  many  in  these  dis- 
tant and  supposed  barbarous  regions,  who  could 


take  their  stand  beside  the  first  savans  in  Europe 
as  geologists,  mineralogists,  and  metallurgists. 

In  these  works  two  hundred  and  fifty  poods  of 
silver  are  produced  annually — about  nine  thousand 
pounds  English  weight.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  in  the  Altai  up  to  the  year  1855,  never 
exceeded  one  thousand  poods,  or  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds.  To  produce  this  quantity,  fifty  thou- 
sand poods  of  lead  were  evaporated.  In  1850, 
twelve  thousand  poods  of  English  lead  were  sent 
to  Barnaoul  to  aid  in  this  process.  Since  that 
period  both  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  in 
the  Kerghis  Steppe  in  large  quantities.  All  the 
gold  got  in  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Barnaoul  to  be 
smelted,  excepting  the  portion  which  is  obtained  in 
the  Yablonay  Mountains,  and  that  is  smelted  in 
Nertschinsk  Zavod.  Gold  mines  are  worked  on 
the  Olekma  and  other  rivers  near  Yakoutsk,  in  the 
Saian  Mountains,  and  many  in  the  government  of 
Yenissey,  where  some  of  the  richest  mines  of  Sibe- 
ria exist.  The  government  of  the  Tomsk  also 
supplies  a  large  portion,  but  the  Crown  is  proprietor 
of  most  of  the  mines  in  the  Altai.  There  arc 
some  in  this  region  worked  either  by  companies  or 
private  individuals,  very  few  of  whom  have  become 
rich. 

In  Eastern  Siberia  the  gold  washing  begins  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  ends  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  all  the  workmen  must  be  paid  off  and 
sent  to  their  homes;  some  have  to  walk  as  many 
as  two  thousand  versts.  The  rich  miner  sends  his 
gold  away  once  a  year,  most  of  which  arrives  in 
Barnaoul  in  the  beginning  of  October;  but  those 
who  are  not  rich,  send  it  twice  in  the  year — the 
first  part  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  second 
when  the  works  are  closed  in  September.  When 
it  is  delivered  to  the  authorities  in  Barnaoul,  it  is 
considered  the  property  of  the  crowD,  and  the 
miner  has  no  more  control  over  it.  Here  the  gold 
is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  ready  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  capital ;  but,  before  the  miner  receives  his 
share  of  the  value,  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  government  five  months.  Six  caravans  leave 
Barnaoul  with  the  precious  metals  every  year — 
four  in  winter  by  the  sledge  roads,  and  two  during 
the  summer.  The  first  winter  caravan  leaves  early 
in  December,  and  reaches  St.  Petersburg  before 
the  end  of  January ;  the  others  follow  in  succes- 
sion. Two  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  soldiers 
are  sent  with  each  caravan,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
are  delivered  by  them  at  the  mint.  Although  both 
metals  have  been  assayed  by  the  proper  officer  in 
Barnaoul,  and  the  proofs  sent  to  the  mint,  it  is 
again  assayed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  bar 
being  changed  on  the  transit. 

The  silver  obtained  in  the  Altai  contains  a  small 
portion  of  gold,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  copper. 
These  metals  are  not  separated  in  Siberia;  they 
are  sent  in  pieces,  about  fourteen  inches  square, 
by  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  gold  is  extracted 
at  the  mint  in  St.  Petersburg.  About  thirty  poods 
of  gold  is  extracted  from  a  thousand  poods  of  sil- 
ver, the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  Altai  silver 
mines.  The  greatest  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in 
Siberia  in  any  one  year  was  about  seventy-five 
thousand  Russian  pounds;  this  was  considered 
enormous,  but  California  and  Australia  have  made 
it  appear  small  in  comparison.  There  is  much  of 
the  gold  regions  yet  unexplored,  both  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  Siberia. 

Barnaoul  is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of 
the  mines  of  the  Altai.  The  Governor  of  Tomsk 
is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  in  order 
that  he  may  be  fully  qualified  for  such  an  impor- 
tant position,  he  is  invariably  chosen  from  the  min- 
ing engineers.  Once  in  two  years  he  must  visit 
every  mine  and  smelting  work  in  the  Altai.  Part 
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of  the  year  he  resides  in  Tomsk,  where  his  duties 
as  Governor  require  much  time  aud  attention ; 
three  or  four  months  he  resides  in  Barnaoul,  where 
he  must  be  in  May,  when  a  board  of  the  principal 
officers  meet  daily,  and  arrange  plans  for  working 
the  mines  until  the  next  year.  All  arrangements 
are  proposed  at  this  board,  which  sits  during  the 
whole  month  of  May,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
Governor's  approval. 

The  Natchalnik,  or  chief  director  of  the  mines, 
resides  in  Barnaoul.  This  officer  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  mines,  and  every  depart- 
ment is  under  his  control.  Once  in  the  year  he 
must  visit  every  smelting  work,  gold  mine,  and  sil- 
ver mine  ;  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  travel  more 
than  six  thousand  versts  annually,  mostly  in  a 
mountainous  country,  sometimes  in  a  carriage, 
often  on  horseback ;  also  must  descend  the  river 
on  rafts,  in  boats,  and  in  canoes,  where  he  is  often 
exposed  to  much  risk  and  danger,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  drenehings  he  receives  from  flood  and  rain. 
Every  officer  and  man  in  the  Altai  is  under  him, 
aud  must  obey  his  orders;  this  gives  him  immense 
power.  Besides  the  officers,  he  has  about  sixty- 
four  thousand  people  belonging  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts under  his  charge.  These  are  spread  far  and 
wide,  both  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Siberia,  and  such  an  assemblage  requires  much 
care  to  keep  in  proper  order.  Still,  after  visiting 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  and  some  parts 
of  Russia,  I  must  say  that  the  mining  population 
of  the  Altai  are  more  wealthy,  cleanly,  and  sur- 
rounded with  more  comforts  than  any  other  people 
in  the  empire.  Convicts  have  not  yet  been  sent  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  the  Altai. 

There  are  many  very  superior  officers  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  in  Barnaoul ; 
also  as  resident  officers  at  the  smelting  works,  cop- 
per works,  iron  works,  and  mines.  Every  summer 
eight  or  ten  young  officers  are  sent  into  the  moun- 
tains, each  with  a  party  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
men,  and  the  chief  in  Barnaoul  assigns  to  him  the 
valley  or  part  to  be  examined  by  his  company;  in 
May  they  begin  their  operations.  The  region  they 
are  -tut  to  must  be  thoroughly  explored;  they  go 
properly  provisioned  with  dried  black  bread,  sugar, 
tea,  and  brandy ;  their  meat  consists  of  such  wild 
animals  as  they  can  procure,  and  as  each  party 
possesses  good  hunters,  plenty  of  game  is  usually 
obtained. 

A  map  is  given  to  every  officer,  of  the  valley  his 
party  are  directed  to  search.  Some  of  the  men 
ure  employed  digging  holes  about  six  feet  square, 
which  they  sink  to  the  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
<•  attaining  the  gold ;  this  is  often  found  at  from 
five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  After  the  upper 
earth  and  stones  are  removed,  the  sand  is  dug  out, 
a  sufficient  quantity  washed  to  test  its  value,  and 
the  officer  notes  down  how  many  Zolotnecks  of 
gold  could  be  ob'ained  from  one  hundred  poods  of 
Mind.  Another  hole  is  sunk  fifty  or  sixty  paces 
(li-i,uit,  and  proved  in  the  same  manner;  aud  they 
go  on  ascending  the  valley,  digging  out  at  such 
distances  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  explore 
thoroughly  the  gold  deposit.  The  specimens  of 
gold  goi  from  each  hole  arc  numbered,  correspond- 
ing to  a  number  on  the  plan,  and  this  enables  the 
director  in  Barnaoul  to  decide  if  there  is  sufficient 
gold  deposited  in  this  valley  to  pay  for  working. 

(To  Im'  conclude*!.) 

The.  Profliiclion  of  Tea  in  Assam. — A  recent 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  contains 
sum-  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  in  the  British  Indian  province  of 
A-'sam.  The  tea  plants  were  procured  from  China, 
several  expeditions  having  been  sent  thither  for 


that  purpose.  The  colonists  who  choose  to  engage 
in  this  cultivation  have  all  their  land  free  from  rent 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
this  freedom  from  rent  still  continues  as  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  land,  the  other  three-fourths  paying  a 
rent  of  about  five  cents  an  acre,  raised  the  next 
year  to  about  fifty  cents  an  acre,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  increased.  This  rent  is  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment, being  in  substance  a  land  tax.  The 
quantity  of  tea  produced  in  Assam  in  1854-55 
was  about  530,000  lbs.  It  rose  in  1855-56  to 
about  636,000  lbs.,  and  was  estimated  for  the 
next  year  at  700,000  lbs.  It  was  stated  that  this 
Assam  tea  bears  the  highest  price  of  any  tea  im- 
ported into  England.  It  is  not,  however,  used  by 
itself ;  but,  being  of  an  extremely  high  flavour,  is 
employed  to  give  strength  and  flavour  to  weaker 
teas. 

For  "The  Friend." 

"Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798." 
The  Saviour  of  men  frequently  inculcated  on 
his  followers  the  duty  of  avoiding  an  over-anxious 
and  distrustful  disposition,  and  of  confiding  in  the 
protecting  and  preserving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
leather.  "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  said  he,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgot- 
ten before  God," — "  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye 
not  therefore — ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  to  convey 
in  a  more  touching  or  striking  manner  the  minute- 
ness of  that  watchful  care  which  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence is  continually  exercising  over  his  children 
even  in  their  temporal  affairs,  and  we  believe  that 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine,  and  a  humble  and 
reverent  sense  of  its  importance  duly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  would  not  only  act  as  an  incitement  to 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  but  greatly  mitigate  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  life.  Those  who  cordially 
embrace  the  belief  and  daily  live  in  it,  will  be  led 
to  renounce  a  dependence  on  their  own  skill  aud 
wisdom  for  the  direction  of  their  steps  through  life, 
and  earnestly  to  seek  and  wait  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  leadeth  into  all  truth  and 
out  of  every  evil  way. 

Many  are  the  instances  in  which  those  thus  en- 
gaged have  experienced  the  happy  effects  of  fol- 
lowing the  unfbldings  of  the  Divine  Light  even  in 
very  small  things,  when  if  they  had  pursued  the 
course  which  worldly  wisdom  had  dictated,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  afflicting.  Our 
vision  is  very  limited  and  imperfect,  and  our 
judgments  of  men  and  things  exceedingly  liable 
to  error,  and  while  it  becomes  such  a  trail  and 
unworthy  creature  as  man  to  speak  cautiously  and 
with  deep  humility  of  divine  direction,  it  is  none 
the  less  his  duty  to  be  daily  striving  for  it,  in 
abasedness  of  soul,  as  au  unspeakable  and  un- 
merited favour,  vouchsafed  in  great  condescen- 
sion, to  the  sincere  seeker. 

The  heading  of  this  article  is  part  of  the  title 
of  a  little  tract,  written  by  Dinah  \V.  Goff,  giving 
some  account  of  the  trials  experienced  by  her  pa- 
rents, Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Goff,  aud  their  family, 
during  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
We  have  thought  some  parts  of  the  narrative 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  reader- 
of  "  The  Friend,"  and  offer  them  for  their  peru- 
sal,   lu  the  preface  she  says  : — 

"  The  following  narrative  displays  the  remark- 
able preservation  experienced  by  a  family  in  Ire- 
land, who,  relying  on  the  gracious  protecting  care 
of  the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  lawless  men, 
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refused  either  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence 
or  to  quit  the  perilous  post  of  duty. 

"  The  christian  disposition  of  meekness  and  for 
bearance,  strengthened  by  a  holy  courage  and 
firmness,  proved  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other 
the  means,  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  safet 
amid  circumstances  of  extraordinary  trial.  O 
the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  an 
Saviour  is  often  fulfilled,  that  they  who  take  th 
sword  shall  perish  by  it.    The  wrathful  and  vio 
lent,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  frequent 
bring  destruction  on  themselves,  while  the  gentl 
and  inoffensive  dwell  in  security  and  peace." 

The  account  commences  thus,  viz  : — 

"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  tc 
leave  some  little  memorial  of  the  preservation  ex 
tended  by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  my  beloved  pa 
rents  and  the  family,  as  well  as  of  the  remarkable 
faith  and  patience  with  which  they  were  favoured 
under  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  and  dis- 
tressing character. 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  month 
1798,  that  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland 
became  a  scene  of  open  rebellion,  headed  b} 

B  H  ,  a  Protestant,  and  two  Roman  Ca 

tholic  priests,  John  Murphy  and  Philip  Rocue 
The  aims  of  the  insurgents  were  various ;  som< 
were  more  cruelly  disposed  than  others;  all  deter- 
mined to  liberate  themselves  by  force  of  arms  fron 
the  unequal  yoke,  as  they  believed  it,  of  the  Britisl 
government,  and  to  become  a  free  people ;  some  tc 
bring  all  Ireland  to  Catholicism,  &c. 

"  About  ten  days  before  the  rebellion  brok 
out,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  resided  near,  callet 
on  my  father,  and  desired  to  speak  to  him  in  pri 
vate.  He  then  informed  him  that  the  count_ 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  in  a  stati 
of  general  insurrection.  My  father  replied  tha 
he  could  not  credit  it,  for  that  he  had  frequentl 
heard  such  rumours.  The  person  assured  bin 
that  he  knew  certainly  it  would  be  so,  and  thai 
he  had  procured  a  vessel,  now  lying  at  Duncannon 
to  convey  himself  and  family  to  Wales,  and  tha' 
as  a  friend,  he  gladly  offered  accommodation 
our  household.  My  father  thanked  him  for  thi 
act  of  friendship,  but  said  that  it  felt  to  him 
matter  of  great  importance  to  remove  from  th< 
position  allotted  him  by  Providence,  yet  that  h 
would  consider  of  it,  and  consult  his  wife.  Afte 
having  endeavoured  to  seek  best  wisdom,  my  dea 
parents  concluded  that  it  was  right  for  them  t 
remain  at  home,  placing  their  dependence  am 
confidence  in  Him  who  alone  can  protect,  and  wh 
has  promised  to  preserve  those  that  put  their  trus 
in  him. 

"  The  estate  and  spacious  mansion,  called  Hore 
town,  occupied  by  my  parents  Jacob  and  Eliza 
beth  Goff  and  the  family,  were  situated  about  tc 
miles  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Nei 
Ross.  The  rebels  formed  two  camps,  at  Carried; 
burn  and  Corbett  Hill,  one  on  each  side  of  th 
house,  at  distances  of  two  aud  five  miles  from  i 
This  central  position  caused  a  constant  demand  o 
us  for  provisions,  with  which  the  insurgents  wer 
daily  supplied,  and  they  often  said  that  they  spare 
the  lives  of  the  family  for  that  purpose. 

"A  day  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  th 
rebellion,  two  carts  were  brought  to  our  door,  an 
the  cellars  emptied  of  all  the  salt  provisions,  beei 
cider,  &c.,  which  were  taken  off  to  the  camj 
Fourteen  beautiful  horses  were  turned  out  of  id 
father's  stables,  and  mounted  in  the  yard  by  tw 


*  Murphy  was  a  chief  instigator  to  cruelty  and  rauta 
der :  he  pretended  to  catch  the  Hying  bullets  of  tlB, 
royalist  troops,  but  was  at  length  killed  by  a  cann«V 
ball.    Koche,  though  more  humane,  was  finally  hung. 
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or  more  of  the  rebels  on  each.  Some,  which  had 
not  been  trained,  resisted  by  plunging;  but  their 
riders  soon  subdued  them,  running  their  pikes  into 
lliom,  and  otherwise  using  great  cruelty.  Much  of 
our  cattle  they  also  took  off,  and  orders  were  sent 
.•ach  week  from  the  camp  at  Carrickburn,  to  have 
*  cow  and  some  sheep  killed,  which  were  sent  for 
at  stated  times. 

"  Soon  after  the  general  rising  and  arming  of  the 
jeople  in  the  county  of  Wexford,*  we  were  roused 
jne  morning  by  the  sound  of  cannon  at  a  distance, 
j  ind  quickly  heard  that  there  had  been  an  engage- 
ment at  a  place  called  "The  Three  Rocks,"  on 
he  mountains  of  Forth,  near  Wexford,  between 
.he  yeomanry  and  the  rebels.  After  a  severe 
:onflict,  the  former  were  put  to  flight,  with  great 
Oss  of  life  ;  sixty  or  seventy  were  buried  in  one 
rave 

"  Two  of  my  cousins  named  Heatly,  whose  moth- 
r  had  married  out  of  our  society,  were  officers  in 
hat  corps,  and  escaped  to  our  house  under  cover 
f  the  darkness  of  night.    On  their  arrival,  they 
i,  ound  that  their  father  and  mother,  and  seven  or 
ight  children,  had  been  turned  out  of  their  com- 
Jortable  home,  and  had  also  fled  for  refuge  to  my 
father's,  where  they  were  affectionately  received. 
Ve  had  all  retired  to  rest  when  these  young  officers 
rrived.    The  thankfulness  of  their  parents,  who 
lad  never  expected  to  see  them  again,  passes  all 
jjescription  :  they  were  much  affected,  and  imme. 

iately  returned  thanks,  on  the  bended  knee,  for 
j  he  preservation  of  their  children.    For  some  days 
he  two  young  men  remained  in  the  house,  hiding 
i  rom  room  to  room,  sometimes  under  the  beds ;  as 
here  was  a  frequent  search  for  arms  and  Orange 
pen  by  the  rebels.    Some  of  the  chiefs  of  these, 
h  ,aving  information  of  their  being  with  us,  called,  de 
'  j  panding  them  to  surrender,  and  offering  them  the 
nited  Irishmen's  oath.    This,  however,  they  re- 
j  plutely  refused,  saying  they  had  taken  the  oath  of 
y  llegiance  to  their  sovereign  but  a  few  days  before, 

is 


with  a  little  manure,  if  extra  heat  is  required, 
leaves  in  a  proper  condition  are  a  healthy  means  of 
obtaining  artificial  heat  for  the  growth  of  tender 
plants.  In  Albany,  at  the  Patroon's,  a  great  deal 
is  often  done  in  winter  by  their  aid.  We  have 
seen  fine  radishes,  lettuce  and  other  salads,  &c, 
along  in  the  depth  of  winter,  secured  thereby ; 
still,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  with  extraordinary 
labour,  hardly  sufficient  being  secured  to  compen- 
sate therefor  ;  and  we  go  in  stoutly,  in  a  climate 
like  our  winters,  for  small  houses  for  the  growth  of 
winter  vegetables  in  preference.  In  these  a  pit, 
well  filled  with  properly  prepared  leaves,  would  be 
an  acquisition  in  supplying  a  moist  and  otherwise 
healthy  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
if  coupled  with  a  flue  or  other  means  of  securing 
the  proper  heat. — Late  Paper. 


nd  would  never  perjure  themselves.    On  this,  one 
f  the  rebels  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  in 
i  reat  irritation  said,  '  were  it  not  for  the  respect 
key  had  for  Mr.  Groff,  and  that  they  did  not  wish 
p  spill  blood  in  his  hall,  their  lives  should  be  the 
prfeit  of  their  refusal.'    At  length  my  cousins  left 
lur  house  by  night,  intending  to  make  their  way 
,  p  Ross,  and  took  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  an  old 
!f.  -onian  Catholic  nurse  employed  by  the  family ; 
,',  at  by  her  they  were  betrayed,  and  handed  over 
j  )  the  rebels,  who  took  them  prisoners  to  the  camp. 
r  he  lives  of  these  interesting  young  men  were 
.^j  pwever,  remarkably  preserved,  after  they  had  en- 

::: 


ured  much  hardship  in  prison.'' 


*  Keigbtley  remarks  :  "  It  was  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
rd  that  the  rebellion  really  raged — a  county  which 
ould  probably  have  remained  at  rest,  had  not  the  peo- 
e  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  cruelties  inflicted 
the  military  and  the  self-styled  loyalists.  It  was  here 
^  ily  that  priests  appeared  among  the  rebels,  and  that 
orders  on  a  large  scale  were  perpetrated  by  them." — 
tit.  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
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Use  of  Leaves  for  Hot  Beds. — A  correspondent 
one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  thus 
rites  on  the  subject  of  hot  beds — a  very  useful 
to  an  early  crop  of  vegetables.  For  hot  bed 
irposes,  leaves  (oak  best  of  all)  are  preferable  to 
n,  especially  in  this  country,  where  it  is  difficult 
find  a  sample  of  real  old  oak  tan,  it  being  no- 
ing  more  than  hemlock  bark  that  is  used  in  most 
nneries.  Good  oak  tan  bark  emits  a  wonder- 
lly  fine,  steady  heat  for  horticultural  purposes 
lore  it  is  rightly  managed,  and  if  wanted  for  pits 
the  like,  well  adapted.  But,  as  we  said  before, 
framing  or  hot  bed  purposes,  used  occasionally 


One  Man's  Meat  is  Anotlier  Man's  Poison.- 
Alimentary  substances  are  substances  which  serve 
as  nourishment;  but  a  great  mistake  is  made  when 
it  is  imagined  that  their  nutritive  value  can  chiefly 
reside  in  the  amounts  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  salts  which  they  contain ;  it  re- 
sides in  the  relation  which  the  several  substances 
bear  to  the  organism  they  are  to  nourish.  Music 
is  not  harmonious  to  the  deaf,  nor  is  colour  splendid 
to  the  blind.  The  substance  which  nourishes  one 
animal  affords  no  nourishment  to  another,  nor  will 
any  table  of  "  nutritive  equivalents,"  however  pre 
cise,  convince  us  that  a  substance  ought  to  nourish 
in  virtue  of  its  composition,  when  experience  tells 
us  that  it  does  not  nourish,  in  virtue  of  some  de- 
fective relation  between  it  and  the  organism.  That 
"  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  a  pro- 
verb of  strict  veracity.  There  are  persons,  even 
in  Europe,  to  whom  a  mutton  chop  would  be  poison- 
ous. The  celebrated  case  of  the  Abbe  de  Villedieu 
is  a  rare,  but  not  unparalleled  example  of  animal 
food  being  poisonous  :  from  his  earliest  years  his 
repugnance  to  it  was  so  decided,  that  neither  the 
entreaties  of  his  parents  nor  the  menaces  of  his  tu- 
tors could  induce  him  to  overcome  it.  After  reach- 
ing the  age  of  thirty,  on  a  regimen  of  vegetable 
food  he  was  over-persuaded,  and  tried  the  effect  of 
meat  soups,  which  led  to  his  eating  both  mutton 
and  beef;  but  the  change  was  fatal ;  plethora  and 
sleepiness  intervened,  and  he  died  of  cerebral  in- 
flammation. In  1844,  a  French  soldier  was  fore 
to  quit  the  service  because  he  could  not  overcome 
his  violent  repugnance  and  disgust  towards  animal 
food. 

Dr.  Prout,  whose  testimony  will  be  more  con 
vincing  to  English  readers,  knew  a  person  on  whom 
mutton  acted  as  a  poison  :  "  He  could  not  cat  mut- 
ton in  any  form.  The  peculiarity  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  caprice,  but  the  mutton  was  repeatedly 
disguised  and  given  to  him  unknown;  but  uniformly 
with  the  same  result  of  producing  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  And  from  the  severity  of  the  effects, 
which  were  in  fact  those  of  a  virulent  poison,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  use  of  mutton  had 
been  per.-isted  in,  it  would  soon  have  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  individual."  Dr.  Pereira,  who  quotes 
this  paasage,  adds,  "I  know  a  gentleman  who  has 
repeatedly  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  after  the 
use  of  roast  mutton."  Some  persons,  it  is  known, 
cannot  take  coffee-  without  vomiting ;  others  are 
thrown  into  a  general  inflammation  if  they  eat 
cherries  or  gooseberries.  Hahn  relates  of  himself 
that  seven  or  eight  strawberries  would  produce  con- 
vulsions in  him.  Tissot  says  he  could  never  swal- 
low su^ar  without  vomiting.  Many  persons  are 
unable  to  eat  eggs;  and  cakes  or  puddings  having 
eggs  in  their  composition,  produce  serious  djsturb 
ances  in  such  persons  ;  if  they  are  induced  to  eat 
them  under  false  assurances  of  no  eggs  having 


been  employed,  they  are  soon  undeceived  by  the 
unmistakable  effects.  Under  less  striking  forms 
this  difference  in  the  assimilating  power  of  different 
human  beings  is  familiar  to  us  all :  we  see  our 
friends  freely  indulging,  with  benefit  instead  of 
harm,  in  kinds  of  food  which  experience  too  pain- 
fully assures  us,  we  can  eat  only  with  certain  in- 
jury- 

To  this  fact  the  attention  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians should  seriously  be  given,  that  by  it  they 
may  learn  to  avoid  the  petty  tyranny  and  folly  of 
insisting  on  children  eating  food  for  which  they 
manifest  repugnance.  It  is  too  common  to  treat 
the  child's  repugnance  as  mere  caprice,  to  condemn 
it  as  "  stuff  and  nonsense,"  when  he  refuses  to  eat 
fat,  or  eggs,  or  certain  vegetables,  and  "  wholesome" 
puddings.  Now,  even  a  caprice  in  such  matters 
should  not  be  altogether  slighted,  especially  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  refusal ;  because  this  caprice 
is  probably  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  his  organism, 
which  we  should  do  wrong  to  disregard.  And 
whenever  a  refusal  is  constant,  it  indicates  a  posi- 
tive unfitness  in  the  food.  Only  gross  ignorance 
of  physiology,  an  ignorance  unhappily  too  widely 
spread,  can  argue  that  because  a  certain  article  is 
wholesome  to  many,  it  must  necessarily  be  whole- 
some to  all.  Each  individual  organism  is  specifi- 
cally different  from  every  other. — Blackwood. 
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We  are  all  liable  to  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  self-interest,  and  by  specious  appearances,  but 
many  good  deeds,  especially  those  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  but  little  attractiveness,  call 
forth  no  commendation,  and  the  hasty  passer-by 
hardly  deigns  to  notice  them.  There  is  no  chord 
struck  that  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  motive  that 
prompted  them,  or  responds  to  the  benefits  they 
are  likely  to  confer  on  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
cared-for. With  the  mere  man  of  the  world  there 
is  scarcely  anything  so  vivifying  and  impressive  as 
the  golden  profits  of  trade.  Reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  moneyed  institutions  ;  the  price  and  fluc- 
tuations in  stocks,  claim  and  receive  from  him  im- 
mediate attention,  elating  or  depressing  the  spirits 
in  proportion  as  he  discerns  the  probability  of  suf- 
fering loss,  or  securing  large  dividends.  Rut  even 
with  those  who  are  far  from  being  altogether  de- 
voted to  the  world,  how  often  do  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  manifestation  of  any  thing  like  the  deep  in- 
terest in  the  patient,  unobtrusive  labours  of  the 
sincere  friend  of  the  human  race,  designed  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  standing  of  the  degraded,  and  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  immortal  souls,  that  is  con- 
stantly displayed  for  those  things  which  are  alto- 
gether evanescent,  and  leave  but  little  trace  of 
good  as  they  pass  away.  In  the  busy  pursuits  of 
life,  absorbed  as  we  are  apt  to  become  with  the 
acquisition  of  material  good,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
occasionally  reminded  of  the  claims  which  other 
men  and  other  things  have  upon  us,  and  to  be  sti- 
mulated to  perform  our  share  in  the  great  work  of 
improvement  that  is  slowly  and  unequally  going  on 
in  the  world. 

With  these  views,  we  feel  disposed  to  recall  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  instruction  of 
adult  coloured  persons,  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  Though  an 
institution  of  but  little  notoriety,  its  report  contains 
facts  that  prove  it  is  effecting  no  little  good,  and 
ought  to  encourage  the  members  to  persevere  in 
their  labour  of  love  for  the  benefit  of  that  much 
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neglected  class  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  The 
increase  from  last  year,  in  the  number  attending 
at  the  schools,  and  the  progress  made  in  their 
learning,  particularly  by  some  referred  to,  who,  on 
entering,  were  barely  able  to  distinguish  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  but  who,  during  the  session,  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  write,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  scholars.  Supposing  the  improvement 
in  these  individuals  to  stop  here,  which,  however, 
is  not  probable,  it  would  yet  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them ;  for  while  we  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  "  unspeakable  gift"  to  bring  salva- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  be  ena- 
bled to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  confers  advan- 
tages of  incalculable  worth,  conveying  to  the  mind 
which,  in  many  respects,  may  have  been  in  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy, 
opening  views  of  the  judgments  and  long-suffering 
of  a  gracious  Creator,  and  conveying  truths  pro- 
fitable for  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. 

Having  been  written  under  Divine  authority  and 
illumination,  these  sacred  writings  must  be  regard- 
ed of  inestimable  value  by  every  sincere  christian, 
and  such  will  rejoice  in  the  continued  successful 
efforts  of  those  who  are  labouring  to  impart  to 
others  who  are  ignorant,  and  may  have  very  few 
to  care  for  or  instruct  them,  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  perusing  them.  The  promises  of  the  gospel 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  doctrines  and 
precepts  contained  therein,  are  well  calculated  to 
expand  the  mind,  and  soften  the  disposition  and 
manners,  while  they  are  made  a  great  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  as  they 
are  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart. 

To  teach  men  and  women  to  read,  who  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  who,  but 
for  these  schools,  might  continue  very  much  shut 
out  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  must,  we 
think,  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  good  work, 
and  worthy  of  encouragement;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Divine  ordering,  it  may  be  blessed  as  a  means  to 
promote  their  growth  in  grace,  and  to  make  them 
proper  caretakers  of  their  children,  and  useful  in 
the  world  at  large. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  the  poor  coloured  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  the  instruction  given  at  these 
schools,  shows  that  they  have  a  proper  estimation 
of  its  importance  to  them,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
promptly  met  by  the  association,  and  its  friends, 
who  poSBMS  the  means  to  defray  the  expense. 

We  consider  the  report  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  should  be  glad,  if  it  could  be  revived  when  the 

i  on  again  comes  round  for  reopening  the  schools. 
Uv  doing,  the  attention  and  the  aid  of  many 
who  desire  the  prosperity  of  those  institutions 
which  are  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
tin'  advance  of  society  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
association  be  animated  to  pursue  with  increased 
energy  and  assiduity  the  laudable  task  they  have 
undertaken,  and  thus  confer  more  extended  ad- 
vantages on  our  coloured  population,  who  arc  so 
generally  treated  witli  undeserved  contempt. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth  mo.  2d. 

Tlio  accounts  of  the  visitation  and  search  of  American 
vessels  by  British  cruisers,  had  been  received  in  Eng- 
land. In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  ministers  stated  Hint  the  government 
had  no  official  information  on  the  subject,  but  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  reports  had  been  exaggerated. 
They  were  as  anxions  as  the  American  government  to 
avoid  all  cnuse  of  complaint,  and  strict  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  officers  on  the  stations  to  be  especinlly 
cuulious.    The  Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  with  the  tele- 


graph cable  on  board,  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound 
for  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  prospect  of  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Galway  and  America  had  been  revived, 
and,  it  is  said,  a  first  class  steamer  would  sail  aboiit  the 
1  Oth  inst.  It  was  stated  that  the  government  propose  to 
build  a  pier  at  Holyhead,  for  lauding  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers from  Transatlantic  steamers.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Loudon  Times  at  Cawnpore  speaks  despond- 
ingly  of  the  war  prospects.  He  says  the  revolt  has 
deeper  roots  than  had  been  imagined;  and  that  the 
want  of  more  European  troops  is  greatly  felt.  The 
Times  Calcutta  correspondent  says,  the  plan  of  the  re- 
bels is  to  press  on  for  Central  India  and  Bombay.  The 
English  commanders  were  hard  pressed,  there  being  a 
guerilla  war  going  on  everywhere.  There  had  been  only 
ten  inches  of  rain  at  Bengal  for  six  months.  The  crops 
were  suffering  severely,  and  a  famine  was  anticipated. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  and  prices 
scarcely  maintained.  The  stock  in  port  was  very  large. 
Breadstuffs  dull.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour,  21s. 
6d.  a  22s.    Consols,  97£. 

The  Paris  Conference  had  held  a  second  meeting.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  object  of  the 
Conference  was  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Principali- 
ties. The  Montenegrin  boundary  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
commission  at  Constantinople.  The  French  government 
had  caused  excitement  by  proposing  to  convert  the  pro- 
perty of  charitable  institutions  into  government  stock. 

Another  ministerial  crisis  was  anticipated  at  Madrid. 
Concha,  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  asks  to  be  recalled 
from  his  post  on  account  of  ill  health. 

At  Candia,  the  Greeks  had  risen  against  the  authori- 
ties, on  the  pretext  that  the  tax  for  exemption  from  mi- 
litary service  was  unjust.  The  tranquillity  of  the  island 
was  threatened,  but  reinforcements  arrived,  and  peace 
was  restored. 

The  latest  dates  from  China  are  to  Fourth  mo.  13th. 
All  was  quiet  at  Canton,  but  the  negotiations  were  not 
making  any  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  understood  that 
replies  have  been  received  by  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
to  their  communication  to  the  Emperor  at  Pekin.  The 
Emperor  proposes  to  discuss  the  questions  at  Canton. 
This  is  not  acceded  to,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries,  in- 
cluding the  American  Minister,  had  decided  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Teen  Tscin. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Congress.  —  The  session  was 
prolonged  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  week, 
it  being  found  impracticable  to  get  through  the  business 
earlier.  Among  the  many  subjects  disposed  of  at  the 
last  sittings,  were  the  passage  of  a  bill,  creating  a  loan 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  anticipated  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  ;  and  one  renewing  the  contract 
with  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.- — The  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  passed  with  a  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  seven  steam  sloops  of  war.  The  total  appropria- 
tions made  during  the  session  exceed  eighty  millions  of 
dollars. — The  warlike  feeling,  which  seemed  prevalent, 
died  away  when  a  proper  number  of  patriotic  speeches 
had  been  delivered,  and  the  several  bills  before  Con- 
gress for  enabling  the  President  to  resist  aggressions 
from  England,  Mexico,  &c,  were  all  laid  aside.  Both 
Houses  finally  adjourned  about  6  p.m.,  on  the  14th  inst. 

California. — The  latest  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  $1,446,175  in  gold,  and  San  Francisco 
papers  to  Fifth  mo.  12th.  There  was  considerable  ex- 
citement in  relation  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields 
on  Frazer's  river.  The  metal  is  said  to  be  very  exten- 
sively distributed,  and  is  found  within  six  inches  of  the 
surface.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officials  are  said 
to  be  very  accommodating,  and  assist  the  miners  to 
reach  their  destination  with  a  view  to  promoting  immi 
gration.  A  steamer  left  San  Francisco  on  the  1 1th,  with 
500  passengers  for  Frazer's  river,  making  in  all  1625, 
who  have  left  this  State  for  the  north.  In  consequence 
Of  the  recent  illiberal  legislation  in  California,  the  colour- 
ed people  have  held  several  meetings,  and  decided  to 
emigrate  to  the  British  possessions. — The  grain  crops 
were  highly  promising. — Col.  Leach,  of  the  Gila  wagon 
road,  has  discovered  an  excellent  route  down  the  San 
Pedro  river  to  the  Gila,  by  which  one  hundred  miles  of 
distance  is  saved,  with  abundance  of  wood,  water  and 
grass. — Six  eight-mule  teams  loaded  with  silver  ore  had 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  from  the  Heintzleman  mine  in 
the  Gadsden  Purchase.  This  is  the  first  forwarded. 
They  have  out  at  the  mine  some  70  tons  valued  at  $1000 
per  ton,  and  18  tons  worth  from  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars  a  ton,  was  lying  at  Fort  Yuma,  waiting  shipment. 
Oregon  dates  to  the  5th  ult.,  speak  of  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Marauding  bands  of  them  still, 
at  time?,  murder,  rob  or  plunder  the  whites. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  lust  week,  192. 


New  Orleans. — The  attempt  of  the  dissatisfied  portion 
of  the  citizens  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  city 
government,  proved  a  failure.  The  result  of  the  election 
showed  that  they  were  but  a  minority  of  the  people,  and 
the  latest  report  by  telegraph  is,  that  the  vigilants  had 
disbanded,  and  the  municipal  authorities  were  again  in 
power. 

Utah. — Official  information  has  been  received  from 
Governor  Cumming,  of  his  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
his  favourable  reception.  Brigham  Young  had  formally 
delivered  to  him  all  authority,  and  counselled  the  people 
to  obedience.  There  was  not  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility.  In  compliance  with  the  orders  ol 
Young,  the  various  Mormon  settlements  have  been  bro- 
ken up,  the  inhabitants  moving  south,  for,  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  Sonora.  The  scene  is  represented  as  distress- 
ing and  mournful ;  the  women  aud  children,  poorly  clac 
and  ill  provided  for,  uncomplaiuiugly  took  their  depar- 
ture from  the  territory.  Gov.  Cumming  had  offered  hi; 
protection  to  those  who  considered  themselves  illegally 
restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  in  consequence  160  per 
sons,  men,  women  and  children,  had  come  forward  am 
requested  to  be  registered  with  the  view  of  obtainiuj 
assistance  to  return  to  the  Eastern  States.  Gov.  Cum 
ming  states  in  his  dispatch,  that  he  will  restrain  all  th< 
proceedings  of  the  military  for  the  present,  and  until  h  i 
shall  receive  addiiional  instructions  from  Washington 
In  communicating  this  information  to  Congress,  the  Pre 
sident  says  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  our  difficultie 
with  Utah  have  terminated,  and  expresses  the  opinioi 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  any  appropriation  fo 
the  three  regiments  of  volunteers  recently  authorized  b 
Congress. 

Immigration,  has  fallen  off  greatly  this  year.  Up  t 
the  close  of  last  week,  the  number  of  foreign  emigrant 
arrived  at  New  York  since  the  1st  of  First  month,  wa 
27,204,  against  71,478  during  the  corresponding  portio 
of  1857. 

U.  S.  Senator. — The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshir 
has  re-elected  John  P.  Hale,  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  yean 

Steamboat  Disaster.  —  The  steamboat  Pennsylvanh 
from  New  Orleans,  bound  to  St.  Louis,  burst  her  boile 
on  the  13th  inst.,  when  near  Ship  Island,  about  sevent 
miles  below  Memphis,  and  subsequently  taking  fire  ws 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  She  had  on  board  350  pa: 
sengers,  of  whom  it  is  thought  about  one  hundred  perist 
ed,  either  by  drowning  or  burning. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Reai 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  tl 
under -named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Sheppard  Legacy  desire  to  engage 
Female  Teacher  as  Principal,  for  the  Girls'  School  (C 
loured)  on  Randolph  street ;  her  services,  to  comnien 
on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications  in  wr 
ing  with  references  as  to  qualifications,  &c,  may  be  ft 
dressed  for  one  month  to 

Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  45S  Franklin  street. 
William  Kinskv,  No.  469  Marshall  street. 
Philad.,  Sixth  month  11th,  1858. 


Married,  on  the  2d  inst.  at  Friends'  Meeting-house 
Orange  street,  Philadelphia,  Richard  S.  Griffith, 
Baltimore,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jos. 
Ncwbold,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew.  Randolph 
Moore,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  moi 
last,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Gillingbn  ' 
about  73  years  of  age  ;  an  elder  of  Buckingham  Monti 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Deliveran 

wife  of  Nathan  Bartlett,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age; 
elder  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly  Meeting.  This  d> 
Friend  was  much  beloved  by  the  members  of  her  Qu 
terly  Meeting.  Her  unobtrusive  life  and  christian  > 
ample  in  her  own  family  and  neighbourhood,  have  i 
deared  her  to  many  that  will  long  feel  her  loss,  yet 
believe  our  loss  will  be  to  her  an  eternal  gain. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continued  from  page  322.) 

I  Now,  0  man  !  what  is  the  great  business  of  thy 
life  in  this  world,  but  to  regain  thy  place  in  the 
paradise  of  God ;  to  secure  an  everlasting  estab- 
ishment  in  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
indefiled,  and  fadeth  not  away?  (1  Pet. i.  1.)  To 
ccomplish  this,  thou  must  be  stripped  of  all  that 
phich  unfits  thee  for  an  entrance.  Whatever  has 
teen  the  cause  of  exclusion  must  be  removed. 
Vhatever  can  have  no  place  nor  habitation  there, 
oust  be  separated  from  thee,  or  thou  canst  not  be 
idmitted.  That  which  lets  will  let  till  it  be  taken 
ut  of  the  way.  Whatever  thou  hast  in  thee  or 
{bout  thee,  that  thou  art  attached  to,  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  fall,  all  separate  self  and  the  carnal 
lind,  thou  must  resign,  or  thou  canst  never  know 
restoration.  The  gospel-axe,  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
If  corruption  in  thee,  that  it  may  be  extirpated, 
nd  the  vine  of  life  implanted  in  its  room ;  that  in 

,  rie  heart,  where  the  sinful  nature  hath  spread  its 
•oisonous  produce,  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 

i"'  ble  to  regenerate  and  save  the  soul,  may  flourish, 
□d  bring  forth  its  heavenly  fruits;  (James  i.  21,) 
,om  whence  arise  happiness  to  the  creature,  and 
raise  to  the  eternal  Author  of  all  virtue  and  feli- 

The  necessity  of  regeneration  was  not  only 
reached  to  the  people  in  the  primitive  times,  but 
(as  actually  experienced  by  the  believers.  A  clear 
:    ;ad  pregnant  instance  we  have  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10, 
1,  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
Rherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?    Be  not  deceived  ; 
^\  sither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
m  >r  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
jj^j  nd,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
JJ'j;  vilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
God ;  and  such  were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are 
ashed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
er>?    the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
|    I  our  God."  Here  the  apostle  plainly  testifies,  that 
me  °f  the  Corinthian  brethren,  who  had  been  of 
I     dluted  hearts  and  vicious  lives,  were  become  re- 
&?   nerated,  made  clean  and  holy;  and  shows  this 
i      eat  change  in  them  was  wrought  in  the  name,  or 
wer  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  explains  to  be, 
^     the  Spirit  of  our  God.    The  apostle  Peter  con- 
1      rs  with  Paul  in  bearing  the  bike  testimony.  "  See- 
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ing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  bre- 
thren ;  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently  ;  being  born  again,  not  of  corrupti- 
ble seed,  but  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which liveth  and  abideth forever."  (1  Pet.i.22,23.) 
To  the  like  purpose  might  be  added  Eph.  ii.  5,  6. 
Col.  i.  13— ii.  10,  11,  12,  13— iii.  9,  10,  with  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  many 
other  texts. 

The  apostle  particularly  shows  the  nature  and 
manner  of  this  work  inRomans  the  vii.th  and  viii.th; 
which,  for  want  of  a  real  experience  of,  many  have 
been  led  to  imagine,  were  intended  by  him,  as  only 
descriptive  of  his  own  condition  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them;  yet  it  is  manifest,  they  comprehend 
diverse,  and  even  contrary  conditions,  which  him- 
self and  others  had  experienced  in  their  christian 
progress,  and  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
in  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  viz.  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, and  a  state  of  light ;  a  state  of  uncleanness, 
and  a  state  of  purity;  a  state  of  bondage,  and  a 
state  of  liberty ;  a  state  of  life,  and  a  state  of  death. 

Chapter  vii.  5,  he  saith,  "  When  we  were  in  the 
flesh,"  under  the  dominion  of  the  carnal  nature, 
"  the  motions  of  sins,  which  were"  manifested  "  by 
the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death."  Here  he  refers  back  to  that 
state  of  sin  and  death  they  had  formerly  been  en- 
thralled in,  but  were  now  past ;  as  fully  appears 
by  the  succeeding  verse,  which  saith,  "  But  now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 
Verse  7,  he  returns  to  the  former  state  again,  and 
becomes  more  particular.  "  I  had  not  known  sin," 
saith  he,  "  but  by  the  law."  Before  he  became 
sensibly  convicted  in  his  own  conscience,  where  the 
sense  of  the  law  was  opened  to  him,  he  remained 
in  his  first  state  of  natural  blindness  ;  yet  knew  it 
not  to  be  such,  notwithstanding  his  learned  educa- 
tion, and  legal  strictness.  Though  dead  as  to  any 
sense  of  divine  life,  yet  he  was  alive  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  I  was  alive  without 
the  law  once;  but  when  the  commandment  came, 
sin  revived  and  I  died."  (Rom.  vii.  9.) 

Opposed  by  the  internal  administration  of  the 
spiritual  law,  which  brought  conviction,  the  sinful 
nature  was  afresh  excited  by  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  sprung  up  as  with  new  life  and  vigour,  to  ob- 
struct his  escape  from  it ;  "  for  without  the  law  sin 
was  dead."  (Verse  8.)  That  is,  its  nature  remained 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  enjoying  its  indulgence  with- 
out interruption,  till  the  law  of  life  was  administered 
against  it.  Then  "  the  commandment  which  was 
ordained  to  life,  I  found,"  by  the  resistance  of  that 
nature,  "  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin  taking  occa- 
sion by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it 
slew  me,"  (verse  10,  11,)  or,  darkened  me,  and 
brought  a  sense  of  death  over  me.  It  seems  to 
have  deceived  him  at  first  into  a  belief  that  the 
law  brought  forth  death,  because  he  found  a  sense 
of  death  ensue  upon  the  convictions  of  this  law ; 
but  death  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  which  is  condemned  by 
the  law.  For  saith  he,  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.  Was  then 
that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me  ?  God 
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forbid."  (Rom.  vii.  12,  13.)  He  found  it  was  that 
which  so  violently  opposed  it  that  produced  death, 
and  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  the  law  to 
come  upon  him,  which  discovered  this  death  in 
him.  This  was  permitted  that  sin  might  appear 
sin,  and  that  by  the  convicting  force  of  the  com- 
mandment it  might  become  exceeding  sinful  in  his 
view,  or  be  held  by  him  in  abhorrence. 

He  then  feelingly  expresses  the  enthralled  situa- 
tion of  this  convicted,  but  unconverted  state.  "  The 
law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 
(Verse  14.)  That  is,  he  found  himself  as  really  in 
captivity  under  sin,  as  those  are  to  their  purchasers 
who  are  sold  into  slavery.  "  For  that  which  I  do, 
I  allow  not."  (Verse  15.)  I  am  convinced  it  is 
evil,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered  from  it;  but 
notwithstanding  my  convictions,  am  under  its  pow- 
er, and  unable  to  extricate  myself.  "  For  the  good 
that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do."  (Verse  19.)  Yet,  in  patient  sub- 
mission and  fervent  cleaving  to  God,  some  consola- 
tion attends  this  awakened  condition ;  for,  "  If  I 
do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  another 
law"  or  power  "  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law"  or  power  "  of  sin  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers." (Verse  20,  21,  22,  23.)  Thus  prevented 
of  what  I  love,  and  enthralled  by  what  I  hate,  what 
a  miserable  slavery  am  I  in !  "  O,  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?"  (Verse  24.) 

He  then  still  personating  one  in  this  struggling 
situation,  thanks  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
having  brought  him  thus  far  on  his  christian  course 
and  warfare,  that  he  could  will  to  do  good,  though 
yet  unable  actually  to  perform  it.  (Verse  25.) 
Hence  he  had  a  ground  of  thankfulness,  in  hope 
that  he  who  had  wrought  the  will  in  him,  would 
also  in  due  time  perfect  the  deed  by  him.  In  con- 
clusion, he  proceeds  to  show,  though  this  had  once 
been  his  condition,  he  now  experienced  perfect  de- 
liverance, from  all  the  perplexing  and  afflicting  cir- 
cumstances of  this,  and  the  several  exercising  states 
he  had  formerly  passed  through,  and  had  just  been 
giving  so  lively  a  description  of.  "  There  is  there- 
fore," saith  he,  "  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as  he  then  certainly 
was, "  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit :  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  hath  set  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  (Rom.  viii.  1,  2.)  This  again  testifies  his 
deliverance,  and  answers  to  that  first  cited,  "Now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,"  which  condemneth 
for  sin ;  "  that,"  sinful  nature,  "  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  (Chap. 

vii.  6.)  With  these  accords  that  of  Colos.  i.  12,  13. 
"  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light :  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son." 

In  the  passages  above  cited  from  Rom.  vii.  and 

viii.  the  experienced  apostle  evidently  includes  a 
representation  of  three  very  different  conditions, 
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in  their  course  of  progression  and  state  of  disparity 
from  each  other.  First,  a  natural  blind  unconvict- 
ed state ;  which  is  that  of  darkness  and  death, 
(Gen.  i.  2,)  answering  to  the  original  chaos  before 
light  was  brought  forth.  Second,  a  state  of  illu- 
mination and  discovery  of  conviction  and  internal 
warfare,  in  order  to  a  complete  conversion  ;  which 
partakes  of  a  mixture,  and  shows  light  and  dark- 
ness in  the  act  of  separation,  like  that  in  Gen-,  i.  3, 
4,  5.  Third,  a  state  of  redemption  from  the  power 
of  sin,  through  purification,  and  a  translation  into 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ;  which  is  the  state 
of  the  perfect  christian,  and  completes  the  new 
creation,  wherein  everything  takes  its  due  place, 
and  moves  in  its  proper  order.  I  now  refer  it  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  whether  it  is  not  an  absurdity 
to  imagine,  that  these  three  diverse,  and  in  some 
respects  contrary  states,  should  all  subsist  together 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  subject. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

High  Hill-side,  Chester  Co.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1858. 
A  lively  breeze  and  hot  sun-shine  renders  this  a 
pleasant  day,  invigorating  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  wide,  far-extending  prospects  around  us 
are  everywhere  beautiful.  The  distant  hills,  the 
lower  slopes  on  their  sides,  and  the  water-bright- 
ened valleys  at  their  feet,  are  clothed  with  verdure, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  comfortable  farm- 
houses, or  more  stately  mansions.  Of  the  crops, 
the  wheat,  the  grass,  and  the  oats,  have  grown 
rank  and  luxuriant  from  the  late  abundant  rains 
and  cool  weather,  and  the  Indian  corn,  short  as  it 
still  seems,  compared  with  its  usual  height  at  this 
period  in  summer,  has  yet  day  by  day  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  past  week,  been  growing  greener 
and  stronger,  and  showing  more  promise  of  a 
generous  harvest.  A  week  since,  and  in  looking 
along  the  furrows  where  the  corn  had  been  planted, 
little  to  mark  its  growth  was  seen.  A  few  yellow 
spears,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cold  rains,  had 
shot  up  from  the  earth,  stood  weak  and  sickly,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  little  but  disappointment  to  the 
anxious  husbandman.  Indian  corn  is  a  sun-loving 
plant,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  class  which  im- 
proves by  cold  or  neglect.  It  asks  a  rich  soil ;  it 
needs  warm  sunshine  and  refreshing  showers,  and 
careful,  long-continued  culture  during  its  early 
season  of  growth.  But  if  all  these  things  have 
been  granted  it,  if  the  weeds  have  all  been  removed 
from  about  it,  and  the  earth  around  it  has  been 
kept  mellow  by  frequent  stirring,  it  will  generally 
give  in  autumn  an  abundant  return  for  the  toil  and 
care  it  has  received.  Some  crops  do  better  in  cool 
seasons,  and  some,  as  the  wheat,  seem  to  require  a 
winter's  frost  and  snow  to  visit  them  in  the  days  of 
early  growth.  Is  there  not  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ference in  the  human  family.  Some  seem  to  re- 
quire more  eminently  than  others,  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  love,  the  careful  culture  of  watchful  kind- 
ness to  brine;  them  forward,  and  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  fruit  of  value.  There  are  others,  who  like 
n  variety  of  the  oak,  which  is  said  to  flourish  best 
in  a  thin  soil  and  amidst  sterile  rocks,  taking  the 
deeper  root  the  fiercer  the  storms  which  assail  it, 
seem  to  spring  forth  vigorously  from  the  cold  earth 
of  poverty,  and  whilst  bravely  bearing  the  buffet- 
ing* of  scorn,  show  forth  fair  foliage  and  perfect 
good  fruit. 

As  I  sit  and  muse  over  the  fair  and  beautiful 
works  of  our  great  Father  spread  before  me,  there 
seems  mueh  to  raise  thanksgiving  and  to  minister 
to  the  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  my  heart.  Why 
is  it  that  some  professing  Christians  are  so  gloomy! 
Will  not  He,  the  God  of  grace  and  glory,  take 
care  of  his  church  and  people,  M  well  as  of  the 


outward  needs  of  his  whole  creation  ?  But  some 
of  his  children  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  and  others 
are  prone  to  complain,  and  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  do  not  lift  up  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and 
make  mournful  moaning  over  the  darkness  of  the 
times,  they  are  not  fulfilling  their  duty.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  all  ye  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity,  his  cause  will  in  the  end  prosper,  and  if 
ye  have  been  faithful,  in  dedication  of  heart  wait- 
ing to  know  your  own  duty,  and  obediently  doing- 
it,  your  reward  no  man  can  take  from  you.  A 
sunny-spirited  Christian  is  a  blessing  to  friends  and 
acquaintances, — a  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
weak  in  faith,  and  desponding  in  character.  I  re- 
member such  an  one  now,  and  as  her  sweetly  ani- 
mated disposition,  and  lovely  life  comes  freshly 
before  me,  I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  her. 
When  I  first  knew  her,  she  was  a  teacher  at  West- 
town.  Her  frank,  easy,  yet  refined  manners,  her 
gentle,  animated  language,  and  the  sunshiny  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  excited  a  kind  interest 
in  her  at  once.  From  the  first  meeting  she  was 
ranked  among  my  valued  friends.  She  had  had 
her  sorrows :  some  of  them  were  known  to  us,  as 
the  loss  of  near  and  dear  ones  taken  away  by 
death,  and  there  were  many  without  doubt,  of 
which  her  intimate  friends  knew  nothing.  Her 
sorrows,  however,  had  not  saddened  the  cheerful- 
ness of  her  spirit.  By  nature  she  was  animated, 
and  Grace,  whilst  it  had  given  a  higher  source  of 
peace,  and  a  more  supporting  assurance  of  happi- 
ness, had  only  strengthened  the  original  pleasant- 
ness of  her  mind.  In  those  days,  whenever  I  plan- 
ned a  visit  to  West- town,  the  animated  welcome  of 
my  young  friend  was  always  one  of  the  pleasant 
things  in  prospect.  At  last  tidings  reached  me  of 
a  hemorrhage  from  her  lungs; 
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then  of  a  severe 
and  of  a  sufficient  rallying  of  the  vital 
to  enable  her  to  bear  a  removal  to  her 
house,  there  to  wait  in  patience  through 
the  period  of  suffering  which  should  be  allotted 
her  before  her  death.  Some  time  after,  on  an 
early  day  in  summer,  like  the  present,  I  visited 
her.  As  I  rode  through  the  pleasant  Pocopsin 
valley,  all  nature  was  beautiful,  for  the  land  was 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  were 
ripening  towards  harvest.  Every  thing  around 
spoke  of  life  and  happiness; — of  the  fullness  and 
plenty,  which  our  Heavenly  Father  was  so  boun- 
teously pouring  forth  on  his  creation.  There  was 
10  trace  of  darkness,  or  distress,  or  death,  to  be 
seen  about  my  path.  I  entered  her  chamber. 
There  was  the  wasted  form  of  my  dear  friend,  a 
mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  but  the  same 
cheerful,  loving  animation  lighted  her  eyes,  the 
unc  kind  sunshine  seemed  to  rest  on  her  spirit,  as 
had  done  in  the  days  of  her  health.  There  was 
ittle  change  in  aught  except  the  poor  attenuated 
frame.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more  sweetness 
of  feeling,  a  little  expression  from  her  large  bright 
syes  which  seemed  to  say  she  felt  like  one  whose 
■arthly  pilgrimage  was  about  closing,  and  who 
knew  that  her  home  was  in  heaven,  for  which, 
through  the  merciful  visitations,  and  inward  wash- 
ings of  a  kind  Saviour,  sin-  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing. She  expected  not  to  recover  earthly  health  ; 
she  looked  forward  to  no  renovation  of  her  physi- 
cal powers,  yet  though  bearing  much  oppression 
and  pain,  and  looking  forward  to  still  greater  suf 
fcriug,  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  This  was 
the  second  visit  I  had  paid  her  after  she  had  been 
removed  home.  The  first  was  in  company  with 
one  who  loved  her,  perhaps  even  more  deeply  than 

I.  Together  we  sat  beside  her,  together  we  en-  stand  brightly  varied  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  col 
joyed  her  company  and  the  sweet,  solemn  feeling1  of  their  verdant  leaves.    How  beautiful  the  min 


cause  of  mourning  with  her,  or  for  her.  To  the 
fearful,  trembling,  death-dreading  Christian,  such  a 
scene  was  consoling  and  animating.  To  see  one, 
brought  suddenly  to  a  bed  of  sickness  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  with  a  certainty  of  an  early  death  before 
her,  whose  approach  was  only  delayed  by  the  op- 
pression and  pain  necessary  to  wear  out  her 
physical  strength,  yet  in  cheerful  rejoicing  patience, 
waiting  her  Heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
measure  out  the  length  and  the  extremity  of  her 
suffering.  All  seemed  to  her  in  mercy,  and  nothing 
which  He  administered  of  outward  agony,  or  in- 
ward conflict,  caused  her  to  complain,  had  sad- 
dened the  brightness  of  her  countenance,  or  co- 
vered her  meek  spirit  with  gloom.  Months  after- 
wards I  rode  once  more  along  Pocopsin  valley.  Ilfj! 
was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  First  day  of  the 
week.  The  Lord,  who,  by  his  loving  presence, 
had  sustained  this  animated  disciple  through  a 
long  season  of  suffering,  had  been  pleased  in  mer-  ^ 
cy  to  grant  her  a  release.  In  the  quiet  grave-yarc 
t  Parkersville,  I  saw  the  form,  once  the  abode  oj 
her  sweet  spirit  of  grace  and  cheerfulness,  placec 
in  the  dark  earth,  and  forever  shut  out  from  hu- 
man vision.  But  I  knew  that  my  friend  was  no 
there.  I  asked  not  a  stone,  a  flower,  or  a  shrul 
to  mark  the  place  where  I  had  seen  that  form  de 
posited.  I  believed,  without  doubt,  that  the  bright 
cheerful,  sanctified  spirit  which  I  had  loved,  througl 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  an  inhabit* 
tant  of  no  dark  earthly  abode.  I  could  not  doubf 
but  that  having  witnessed  the  washing  of  regenel 
ration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shl 
had  been  admitted  amongst  the  ransomed  hosj 
who,  with  joy  unspeakable,  celebrate  the  Lord] 
praise,  where  all  is  perfection  and  peace. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  Christian  travelled 
vary.  Some  are  suffering  from  inward  poverty  (I 
feeling;  some  are  rejoicing  in  the  renewings  of  tt 
Lord's  gracious  visitations.  But  all  are  bound  bl 
life  and  by  conversation,  to  show  forth  to  thoil 
around  them,  that  they  are  not  serving  a  harl 
master.  Oh  it  is  very  pleasant  and  of  abiding  benl 
fit  in  the  world,  when  those  who  have  taken  up  tl 
cross  in  holy  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  througl 
trials  and  sufferings,  give  evidence  by  their  chcej 
ful,  animated  and  confiding  trust  that  they  knoJ 
that  their  Redeemer  liveth,  and  feel  that  he 
both  able  and  willing  to  be  with  and  sustain  hi 
own  to  the  end.  These  are  they  who  wear  til 
sackcloth  of  exercises  and  trials  underneath. 

Why  should  the  Christian  be  gloomy?  Til 
times  may  be  dark  in  the  religious  world,  and  \\ 
may  not  be  able  to  see  by  whom  Jacob  shall  aris 
But  what  will  all  our  complainings,  all  our  disr 
forebodings,  do  to  benefit  ourselves  or  others! 

The  Lord  lays  the  condition  of  his  church 
some,  and  those  who,  according  to  his  will,  publicl 
mourn  and  lament,  being  instructed  by  him,  will 
skilful  in  lamentation,  and  will  neither  take  uhcal 
ed-for  burdens  on  themselves,  nor  place  them  upl 
others.    The  prosperity  of  Zion,  the  cnlargemcl 
of  her  borders,  the  instructed  Christians  know! 
be  in  the  Lord's  keeping.    The  work  is  his,  a  J 
they  are  assured  that  he  can  carry  it  on  as  easil 
without  them,  as  with  them.    They  know  that 
endeavour  to  work  without  his  bidding,  be  it  oi| 
in  outward  lamentation,  and  affected  sorrow,  is 
uncalled  for,  as  unsanctificd  in  his  sight,  as  to  p 
fess  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence,  when  his  1< 
and  good  spirit  are  not  ruling  within  us. 

To  return  to  our  Hill-side  home.    The  trees 
now  of  goodly  growth  around  us.    The  evergre 


which  seemed  to  pervade  all  in  her  chamber,  and 
together,  on  lcaviug  her,  wc  felt  that  there  was  no 


cones  on  yon  double  spruce.  A  short  time  sine 
was  covered  with  red  blossoms.    In  summer  t 
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rinter,  spring  and  autumn  that  tree  is  an  ornament 
to  the  south  front  of  our  house.    It  is  a  type  of  a 
sonsistent  christian  character,  fitted  to  adorn  every 
[season  and  station  in  life.    Besides  our  evergreens, 
lere  are  maples  of  vigorous  growth,  tall  cherry- 
trees  now  covered  with  abundant  fruit,  not  yet 
slushing  towards  harvest;  a  silver-poplar,  with 
leaves  tremulous  almost  as  the  aspen ;  a  nameless 
ptunted  oak,  with  crooked,  gnarled  limbs,  and 
arightly  green  leaves  deeply  indented  ;  the  whole 
tree  altogether  interesting  in  its  peculiarity  of 
growth  and  appearance.  Here  also  is  our  Paulownia 
jerialis,  which,  unlike  the  common  habit  of  its 
»ind,  perhaps  aided  by  judicious  pruning,  is  shoot- 
upward  from  year  to  year,  and  giving  promise 
If  attaining  great  stature.    The  Paulownia,  as  it 
lally  appears  in  this  country,  is  a  good  emblem 
If  precocious  childhood.    When  it  comes  forth 
End  we  see  its  great  growth  of  stalk,  and  its  truly 
ligantic  leaves,  the  inexperienced  might  well  con 
£der  it  as  giving  promise  of  rivalling  in  stature 
ae  Redwood  of  Oregon  in  coming  years.    As  age 
acreases,  its  early  beauty  is  generally  lost ;  its 
anual  growth  steadily  declines ;  the  leaves  become 
aaller  and  smaller;  and  its  whole  appearance  is 
sightly. 

Down  to  the  west  sweeps  the  fair  landscape  to- 
wards the  Brandy  wine.    Not  many  more  beautiful 
[lews,  than  this,  are  to  be  seen  from  the  door-sill 
a  Pennsylvania  farmer.    All  nature  is  at  peace, 
ad  marks  of  fulness  and  plenty,  of  the  blessing  of 
lie  Most  High,  and  the  industry  of  man,  are  every 
aere  apparent.    Yet  this  lovely  scene  has  been 
secrated  by  war.    The  sound  of  cannon  and 
lsketry,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
Be  ever  accompanying  music  of  that  barbarous 
ide,  have  been  heard  here.    But  the  time  is  long 
ist,  and  the  only  present  marks  of  that  terrible 
til,  are  the  cannon-balls,  occasionally  found  by 
[e  industrious  husbandman,  which  are  laid  aside 
tokens  of  the  old  war.    But  there  are  many 
ings  rise  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  as  he 
|zes  from  our  dwelling,  much  more  interesting 
in  the  relics  of  war.    Around  us,  on  many  a 


commanded  by  our  dwelling,  good  men  and 
women  have  lived  and  died.    Servants  of 
)d — devoted  to  him,  called  to  labour  in  his  cause, 
endued  with  sifts  for  eminent  usefulness  in  his 
ireh.    Of  them  let  us  speak. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Slave  Property  in  Oregon. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are 
Iny  negro  slaves  in  Oregon ;  but  though  the 
llmot  proviso  was  applied  in  the  organization  of 
it  territory,  and  the  ordinance  of  17b7,  declaring 
lit  "there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involun- 
«•}•  servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
re  been  duly  convicted,"  was  extended  over  it, 
many  persons  emigrating  to  Oregon  from  the 
Ive  States  brought  domestics  with  them ;  and 
[re  are  now  in  that  territory  some  hundreds  of 
vcs.    The  owners  brought  them,  however,  with 
I  understanding  that  they  could  not,  or  should 
|,  be  held  to  involuntary  servitude  after  arriving 
re.    This  opinion  obtained  universally  through- 
Oregon  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
araska  act.    After  that  event,  many  interested 
sons  concluded  that  it  repealed  so  much  of  the 
inic  act  as  extended  the  ordinance  of  1787  over 
J;gon.    More  recently,  since  the  Bred  Scott  de- 
m,  the  idea  prevails  that  Congress  has  no  pow- 
io  prohibit  the  emigration  of  slaves  into  Oregon 
\i  fact,  did  not  do  so— constitutionally ;  and 
Ice,  as  slavery  exists  there  now,  and  will  until 
State  is  admitted  into  the  Union  with  her  free 


State  Constitution,  the  territorial  Legislature  must 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves  as 
well  as  any  other  property.  We  see,  however,  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature have  a  sense  of  common  fairness  and  justice 
They  know  the  understanding  with  which  these 
slaves  were  brought  to  Oregon ;  that  it  was,  that 
they  should  be  free  whenever  they  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  freedom ;  and  hence  they  refuse 
(Bred  Scott  decision  or  no  Bred  Scott  decision), 
to  be  a  party  to  such  a  subterfuge  for  keeping  them 
in  bondage.  On  the  16th  of  Becember,  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Yamhill  county,  introduced  the  following  pream 
ble  and  resolution,  which,  after  consuming  an  en- 
tire day  in  angry  discussion,  was  indefinitely  post 
poned,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  19 : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  territories  ;  and  whereas,  slavery  is  tolerated 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  pro 
tect  the  rights  of  persons  holding  slaves  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  vote  was  neither  a  party  nor  a  sectional  one, 
as  we  find  names  of  Bemocrats  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  Republicans  of  course  voted  against 
the  resolution,  and  we  recognize  names  on  the  same 
side  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a 
slave  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.— IYT  Am. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Gentleness,  from  "Fruits  of  the  Spirit." 
Perhaps  no  grace  is  less  prayed  for,  or  less  cul- 
tivated, than  gentleness.  Indeed,  it  is  considered 
rather  as  belonging  to  natural  disposition,  or  ex- 
ternal manners,  than  as  a  christian  virtue ;  and 
seldom  do  we  reflect  that  not  to  be  gentle,  is  sin. 
Yet  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Galatians,  v.  22,  23, 
as  among  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."    James  also, 


when  he  describes  "  the  wisdom  from  above,"  says, 
it  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle."  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  appeals  to 
them  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  and  is  the  ex- 
ample of  christian  character,  beseeches  "  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ."  And  Bavid 
long  before,  while  blessing  God  for  his  salvation, 
exclaimed,  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great." 
It  well  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  meditate  upon  a 
quality  which  bears  the  impress  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer, and  proves  him  who  possesses  it  to  have 
been  born  of  the  Spirit,  taught  by  the  Father,  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  his  dear  Son.  *  *  * 
Christian  gentleness  is  utterly  different  from  the 
hollow  courtesy  or  sycophantic  pliancy,  so  fre- 
quently characterizing  the  politeness  of  the  world, 
which  men  use,  either  because  they  fear  to  dis- 
please, or  wish  to  gain  the  favour  of  others  for 
their  selfish  advantage.  Gentleness  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth, 
even  when  that  truth  itself  is  most  offensive  to  the 
depraved  heart,  or  with  a  fearless  and  honest  re- 
buke of  wrong ;  though  the  gentle  person  takes 
care  that  he  adds  nothing  by  his  own  manner 
likely  to  offend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours 
to  present  the  truth,  or  administer  the  rebuke,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  recommend  the  one,  and  sweeten 
the  other.  As  Bavid  says,  "  Let  the  righteous 
smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness;  and  let  him  re- 
prove me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall 
not  break  my  head."  We  have,  happily,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  instances  of  persons  who,  with 
great  suavity  of  demeanour  and  mildness  of  speech, 
are  yet  remarkable  for  their  unwavering  integrity 
of  opinion,  and  faithful  advices  to  their  erring 


friends.  Gentleness  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  re- 
newed by  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace.  The  chris- 
tian is  gentle,  because  he  is  humble  from  a  sense  of 
his  unworthiness  and  dependence  upon  his  Maker. 
He  is  subdued  by  contrition,  and  reverent  through 
devotion.  His  temper  is  chastened,  and  there  is 
no  surer  sign  of  a  repentance  which  needeth  not  to 
be  repented  of,  than  quietness  of  siriril — *  *  the 
same  Spirit  which  teaches  him  quietness  before 
God,  will  teach  him  love  towards  men.  All  that 
he  does  and  says  will  therefore  be  amiable  and  kind, 
for  he  wishes  to  make  them  good  and  happy.  *  * 
There  are  some  professing  christians,  and  among 
those  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  consi- 
der sincere  christians,  who  seem  willing  to  do 
everything  for  Christ  and  their  fellow-men,  but 
curb  their  own  temper.  They  are  sound  in  their 
religious  opinions,  faithful  in  the  use  of  privileges, 
industrious  and  liberal  in  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise, but  at  the  same  time  ready  to  fire  at  the 
slightest  shadow  of  offence,  and  sometimes  at  the 
imagination  of  a  shadow.  The  christian  friends 
who  love  them  most,  are  never  at  ease  in  their 
presence,  lest  some  unguarded  word,  or  omission 
of  a  word  should  excite  them — their  homes  are 
continually  disturbed — the  partners  of  their  bosoms 
live  in  a  constant  anxiety — the  loveliness  of  chris- 
tian character  is  wanting  in  them.  In  vain  the 
world  looks  to  them  for  an  earnest  of  those  mild 
graces  with  which  religion  has  promised  to  bless 
the  earth.  It  is  true,  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  natural  disposition,  and  such  persons,  in 
their  penitent  moments,  are  fond  of  saying,  that 
none  know  but  themselves  the  temptations  which 
they  suffer :  but  these  should  remember  that  the 
influence  of  religion  is  to  subdue  the  body,  and 
change  the  natural  disposition.  They  should  think, 
too,  of  the  scandal  they  cause  to  religion,  the  ill 
example  they  set  their  household,  the  unhappiness 
they  give  their  friends,  and  all  this  while  they  bear 
the  peaceful  name  of  Christian,  as  followers  of  the 
gentle  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  Prince  of 
Peace.  *  *  *  As  for  the  pride  of  righteousness,  it 
is  an  absurdity.  For  how  can  a  man  be  proud  in 
humility,  arrogant  in  love,  and  presuming  in  meek- 
ness? *  *  The  Son  of  God  was  gentle,  and  so 
must  all  God's  children  be.    *  * 

There  is  another  spirit  to  which  gentleness  is  op- 
posed, and  that  is  sulkiness.  The  christian  should 
be  slow  to  take  offence,  and  ready,  nay,  eager  to 
make  the  first  overtures  to  reconciliation.  "Anger 
resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."  While  we  remain 
at  enmity  with  a  fellow  creature,  we  are  at  enmity 
with  God.  How  much  more  noble,  more  christian- 
like, to  meet  an  enemy  with  a  smile  of  kindness, 
an  open  hand,  and  that  gentle  spirit  which  turneth 
away  wrath ! 

Gentleness  is  opposed  to  bluntness  and  abrupt- 
ness of  manner.  No  one  can  be  rough  without  a 
disregard  of  another's  sensibilities.  Severity,  ex- 
cept in  some  rare  instances,  and  then  when  we  act 
in  God's  name,  is  reserved  with  vengeance  in  Je- 
hovah's hands ;  and  he  mingles  mercy  with  judg-  . 
ment.  Violent  and  vituperative  epithets  are  strange 
sounds  from  the  lips  of  one  that  professes  to  follow 
him,  "who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again."  Even 
in  condemning  the  hypocritical  scribes,  whose  secret 
wickedness  the  Lord  saw,  His  language  is  rather 
in  sorrow  than  anger, — "  Alas,  for  you."  What 
right  then  has  a  sinful  follower  of  his,  to  be  harsh 
with  a  fellow  sinner  ? 

There  are  those,  too,  who  think,  because  they 
are  honest  and  well  meaning,  they  may  say  what 
they  please,  in  what  manner  they  please,  forgetting 
that  if  we  would  win  men,  and  turn  them  to  the 
truth,  we  must  approach  them  not  only  with  kind- 
ness but  due  respect.    "  A  zealous  man  hath  not 
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done  his  duty,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "when  he 
calls  his  brother  a  drunkard  and  a  beast:  but 
when  he  is,  though  severe  against  vice,  charitable 
to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and  sorry 
l'or  his  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and 
resolutions  then  when  they  are  most  tender  and 
most  tenable."  It  is  a  poor  excuse  that  our  natural 
manner  is  blunt,  and  therefore  men  should  take  no 
offence  at  it.  We  show  but  little  benevolence, 
when,  to  do  men  good,  we  are  not  willing  to  mend 
our  manners,  but,  for  want  of  a  little  care,  disgust 
and  turn  them  away  from  our  good  counsel.  Neither 
is  it  so  certain,  that  because  a  man  is  blunt  and 
rude  in  speech,  he  is  sincere.  There  is  more  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  in  the  man,  who  shows  that  he 
takes  pains  to  be  kind.  Even  if  he  receives  credit 
for  honesty,  it  is  for  honesty  in  its  least  lovely 
form ;  and  truth  is  most  attractive  when  most 
meek  and  gentle. 

Gentleness  is,  in  fine,  that  kind,  pleasant,  consi- 
derate and  persuasive  spirit,  which  evinces  itself  in 
a  kind,  pleasant,  considerate  and  persuasive  man- 
ner, finds  its  pattern  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  has  its  warrant  in  the  command  and 
mercifulness  of  God.  It  is  such  a  spirit  as  his 
grace  works  in  the  soul  of  every  sanctified  believer. 
*  *  *  Let  us  then  cultivate  gentleness  in  our 
hearts,  anoint  our  lips  with  it,  and  rule  by  it  our 
constant  demeanour. 


my  master's,  this  little  gold  cross  belonged  to  my 
mistress.  0 !  M.  L'Abbe,  pity  me,  pray  for  me, 
do  not  forsake  me !" 

The  priest  rose  from  his  knees,  pale  as  death, 
and  slowly  approached  the  curtain.  Two  portraits 
were  behind  it.  The  priest  shed  tears.  "  Jaques," 
he  said  with  emotion.  "  let  me  hear  your  confes- 
sion." When  it  was  finished,  he  said  :  "  As  the 
messenger  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  for- 
gives true  penitents,  for  his  sake  I  forgive  you  the 
murder  of  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  two  sis- 
ters !" 

The  old  man  shuddered ;  he  tried  to  speak ;  he 
fell  back  on  his  bed.  The  priest  approached — he 
was  dead. — Monthly  Packet. 


True  Story  of  Forgiveness. 

An  old  beggar,  known  by  the  name  of  Jaques, 
used  for  a  number  of  years  to  take  his  station  on 
the  steps  of  a  church  at  Paris.  He  was  gloomy 
and  taciturn,  and  only  bowed  his  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  alms  bestowed  upon  him.  By 
chance  his  rags  sometimes  displayed  a  cross  of 
gold  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast.  The  Abbe 
Paulin,  who  came  regularly  to  this  church,  never 
passed  the  beggar  without  a  gift ;  he  was  rich,  and 
spent  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  poor.  Though 
Jaques  did  not  know  him,  he  loved  him.  After 
Bome  time,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  his  old 
place,  and  the  abbe,  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  in- 
quired his  abode,  and  went  to  see  him.  He  found 
him  very  ill,  stretched  on  his  miserable  bed. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  M.  L'Abbe,  you  are  very  good 
to  come  and  see  me.    I  do  not  deserve  it." 

''What  do  you  say?  My  good  man,  do  not 
you  know  that  the  priest  is  the  friend  of  all  suf- 
li -n  rs  ?    Besides,  we  are  old  acquaintances." 

"  0,  sir,  if  you  knew,  you  would  not  speak  to 
me  thus  !    I  am  a  wretch,  I  am  under  a  curse !" 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  say  not  such  things.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  coufess,  repent;  there  is  mercy 
for  all  repenting  sinners." 

"  O,  no,  I  shall  never  be  forgiven  !" 

"  Why  not  'i    Do  you  not  repent  ?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  1  do  !  I  have  repented  these 
thirty  years,  but  still  the  curse  is  on  me." 

The  good  priest  tried  to  console  and  encourage 
him,  hut  it  was  long  before  he  prevailed  upon  the 
poor  man  to  reveal  the  dreadful  mystery.  At  last 
he  was  brought  to  reveal  the  sin  that  lay  so  heavy 
on  his  conscience,  and  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Before  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution,  I  was 
the  steward  of  a  rich  family.  My  employers  were 
ruo.^t  excellent  persons ;  the  count  and  countess, 
their  two  daughters,  and  their  son.  lowed  every- 
thing to  them.  The  rcigu  of  terror  came ;  I  de- 
nounecd  them,  that  I  might  get  their  wealth ;  all 
were  condemned  to  death,  all  but  the  little  Paulin, 
who  was  too  young.  I  heard  the  sentence,  I  saw 
them  enter  the  cart,  I  saw  the  four  heads  fall, 
monster  that  I  was,  monster  that  I  am  !  I  have 
since  not  had  a  moment's  peace.  This  crucifix  was 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  are  placed 
as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church,  should  be 
very  careful  in  this  day  of  treading  down  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  various  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society,  by  so  many  who  have  a  right 
of  membership  with  us,  to  do  nothing  that  would 
tend  to  divide  and  scatter  from  the  right  way  we 
should  be  found  walking  in ;  but  that  all  their  move- 
ments in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  church,  should 
be  through  and  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  working  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  this  very  responsible  situation;  on  whose  ac- 
tions the  junior  members  amongst  us,  are  looking 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  as  they  feel  concerned  to 
follow  those  who,  they  believe,  are  in  sincerity, 
following  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  in  all  his 
requirings. 

Oh,  how  would  such  a  godly  circumspection 
tend  to  promote  unity  and  harmony  amongst  us. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  of  more  import- 
ance to  us,  as  a  society,  than  to  be  established  on 
the  true  and  everlasting  foundation ;  for  we  are 
assured  that  even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  such  as  are  thus  grounded  and  built  up  : 
therefore,  it  concerns  each  one  of  us  to  look  alone 
unto  Him  for  help  and  direction,  in  order  to  know 
our  individual  duty,  and  for  strength  to  perform  it, 
particularly  under  the  very  trying  circumstances 
our  Society  is  placed  in  at  the  present  time,  so 
that  nothing  might  be  found  amongst  us,  that 
would  in  any  degree  tend  to  mar  the  unity  that 
should  prevail. 

It  is  not  through  a  desire  to  arraign  any  one  that 
I  thus  write,  but  with  a  hope  that  for  the  time  to 
come,  every  one  of  us  may  be  very  careful,  that 
in  the  desire  for  the  right  building  up  of  our  shat- 
tered, (and  to  a  great  extent  broken  down,)  Society, 
we  do  not  presume  "  to  steady  the  ark,"  without 
first  a  preparation  and  a  divine  intimation,  that 
this  is  our  particular  duty;  but  when  this  is  made 
known  to  us,  then  let  none  dare  disobey  the  com- 
mand :  for  truly  it  is  only  as  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  knowledge,  that  we  can  properly  look  for  a 
continuance  of  11  is*  will  being  made  known  to  us: 
and  it^ that  is  withdrawn  from  us,  it  is  far  better 
for  us  patiently  to  wait,  than  attempt  to  do  any 
thing  in  I J  is  cause  without  him. 

From  the  great  desertion  of  so  many  from  the 
ranks  of  our  Society,  throughout  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  appeared  in  times  past,  to  be  labour- 
ing in  the  line  of  appointed  duty,  we  may  be  n  adj 
to  conclude  as  Elijah  did,  when  he  thought  that 
he  alone  was  left  of  the  Lord's  prophets:  but  we 
may  remember  for  our  encouragement,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  favoured  at  times  to  be  in- 
formed through  the  word  of  the  Lord,  directly  and 
immediately  to  him,  concerning  what  should  take 
'place,  and  he  had  verified  the  same  by  the  accom- 
plishment thereof;  yet  in  this  instance,  he  was  not 
I  able  to  discern  the  real  state  of  the  church,  but 


made  the  mournful  complaint  before  alluded  to. 
But  he  was  informed  there  were  yet  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal."  And  I  verily  believe,  that  if  Friends  will 
but  keep  faithful  to  the  Lord  in  all  his  requirings, 
he  will  in  his  own  time  enable  many  that  are  almost 
ready  to  faint,  to  find  there  are  comparable  to  the 
seven  thousand,  who  remain  true  to  their  first  love, 
and  continue  faithful  to  their  first  espousals.  Oh 
that  there  may  be  nothing  done  by  any  of  us,  thai 
will  in  anywise  discourage  the  true  mourners  ir 
Zion,  or  turn  any  aside  from  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  coming. 

And  as  we  are  desirous  above  all  things  else  tc 
keep  our  eye  single  unto  the  Lord,  not  acting  ou: 
own  wills,  nor  endeavouring  to  carry  out  our  owl 
views  in  reference  to  the  disconnected  situation  o 
Friends  in  various  places,  I  believe  He  will  aris> 
for  the  help  of  the  honest-hearted,  and  open  a  way 
where  there  appears  to  be  no  way,  and  will  enabl 
Friends,  in  the  various  Yearly  Meetings,  that  ar 
concerned  to  maintain  the  doctrines  and  testimo 
nies  of  our  Society  inviolate,  to  recognize  and  owi 
each  other.  I  ardently  desire  we  may  not  tur. 
our  backs  on  the  Truth  in  relation  thereto,  neithe 
enter  into  anything  that  does  not  emanate  froi 
the  right  source,  in  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  th 
owning  and  recognizing  one  of  another.      N.  C. 

Ohio,  Sixth  mo.,  12th,  1808. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Contending  for  the  Faith. 

The  following  sentiments  of  that  worthy  serva~ 
of  Christ,  William  Penn,  contain  so  much  practic; 
good  sense  as  well  as  sound  christian  principl 
that  they  appear  to  me  worthy  to  be  treasured  v 
and  frequently  pondered  as  rules  of  life.  Ma- 
honest  hearts  who  are  not  enough  of  casuists 
make  nice  critical  distinctions  in  abstruse  points 
doctrine,  have  yet  discernment  to  perceive  whe: 
the  divine  law  of  love  and  forbearance  is  departc 
from  ;  and  we  know  not  but  by  this  defection  in  i 
vital  a  part  of  christian  practice,  they  may  even  1 
influenced  to  turn  away  from  propositions  of  beli 
which  in  themselves  are  sound  and  wholesome. 

He  says  :  "  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves ;  we  c 
never  be  the  better  for  our  religion,  if  our  neig 
bour  be  the  worse  for  it.  Our  fault  is,  we  are  a 
to  be  mighty  hot  upon  speculative  errors,  and  bret 
all  bounds  in  our  resentments  to  them  ;  but  we  1 
practical  ones  pass  without  remark,  if  not  witho 
repentance.  As  if  a  mistake  about  an  obscure  pr 
position  of  faith,  were  a  greater  evil  than  the  brea 
of  an  undoubted  precept.  Such  a  religion  the  dev 
themselves  are  not  without,  for  they  have  both  fai 
and  knowledge,  but  their  faith  doth  not  work 
love  nor  their  knowledge  by  obedience.  And 
this  be  their  judgment,  can  it  be  our  blessing? 

."  Let  us  not  think  religion  is  a  litigious  thin 
or  that  Christ  came  only  to  make  us  good  dist 
tants,  but  that  He  came  also  to  make  us  g~ 
livers.  Sincerity  goes  further  than  capacity, 
is  CHARITY  that  deservedly  excels  in  the  christi 
religion,  and  happy  would  it  be,  if  where  unity  en 
charity  did  begin,  instead  of  envy  and  railing  tl 
almost  ever  follow.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
way  God  has  found  out  and  appointed  to  n 
derate  our  differences,  and  make  them  at  le 
harmless  to  society  ;  and  therefore  I  confess  I  di 
not  aggravate  them  to  wrath  and  ill  blood.  C 
disagreement  lies  in  our  apprehension  or  belief 
things  ;  and  if  the  common  enemy  of  mankind 
not  the  government  of  our  passions  and  affectr 
that  disagreement  would  not  prove  such  a  of 
as  it  is  to  love  and  peace  in  societies. 

"  He  that  suffers  his  difference  with  his  nei 
bour  about  the  other  world,  to  carry  him  bey 
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he  line  of  moderation  in  this,  is  the  worse  for  his 
■pinion,  even  though  it  be  true.  It  is  too  little 
onsidered  by  christians  that  men  may  hold  the 
ruth  in  unrighteousness ;  that  they  may  be  or- 
bodox,  and  yet  not  know  what  spirit  they  are  of ; 
o  were  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  They  believed 
d  Him,  yet  let  a  false  zeal  do  violence  to  their 
udgment,  and  their  unwarrantable  heat  contradict 
he  great  end  of  their  Saviour's  coming,  LOVE. 

"  Men  may  be  angry  for  God's  sake,  and  kill 
leople  too.  Christ  said  it,  and  too  many  have 
Practised  it.  But  what  sort  of  christians  must  they 
>e,  I  pray,  that  can  hate  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
ids  us  love — or  kill  for  his  sake  that  forbids  kill- 
bg,  and  commands  love  even  to  enemies. 

"  Let  not  men  or  parties  think  to  shake  it  off 
:om  themselves.  It  is  not  this  principle  or  that 
>rm  to  which  this  great  defect  is  owing,  but  a  de- 
eneracy  of  mind  from  God.  Christianity  is  not 
a  the  heart  of  such,  nor  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
bward  parts,  nor  awe  of  the  divine  Omnipresence. 
!elf  prevails  and  breaks  out  more  or  less,  ...  so 
hat  though  people  say  to  God,  '  Thy  will  be  done,' 
bey  do  their  own." 

'  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  latitudinarian,  nor 
e  who  would  cover  up  or  connive  at  heresies 
i  the  church.    No  man  wrote  more  earnestly  or 
:arlessly  against  error  than  did  William  Penn. 
!ut  his  mind  being  largely  imbued  with  the  meek- 
ess  and  love  so  often  and  emphatically  recom- 
«i  [ended  by  his  divine  Master,  he  felt  that  he  could 
hly  rightly  contend  for  the  precious  faith  once  de- 
Ivered  to  the  saints  while  clothed  with  that  hea- 
enly  charity  which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind — 
EC  hich  envieth  not — vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
itJ  p — doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly — seeketh  not 
)!i  sr  own — is  not  easily  provoked — thinketh  no  evil 
lis  -rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
«»•  Iruth — beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
ppeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and  never 
|il  uleth."    Each  one  of  these  noble  characteristics 
mi  ?this  godly  virtue  is  well  worthy  of  distinct  medi- 
i?a  ition,  and  close  personal  examination  how  far  our 
ill  dividual  course  is  marked  by  it — remembering 
me,  iways  that  if  a  man  strive,  "  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
fii  rcept  he  strive  lawfully." 
•a   ~  

^  For  "The Friend." 

jd  Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
tM  during  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798." 

gjj  (Continued  from  page  327 .J 

jjei  Faithfulness  in  little  things,  as  well  as  in  greater, 
etd  is  ever  been  the  means  of  growth  in  that  which 
0,  i  good.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  human 
Dili  ind  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  when  it 
si  ads  in  the  way  of  the  cross  and  humiliation  to 

V  e  natural  loftiness  of  the  unregenerate  heart. 
In,!  ow  many  plausible  reasons  can  be  adduced,  and 
u'tj  iw  long  a  train  of  specious  reasoning  adopted, 
jjj  ben  we  wish  to  escape  from  something  which 
.,.  (ortifies  or  thwarts  us,  or  exposes  us  to  the  ridi- 
le  of  the  world.  Those  who  give  way  and  try 
jljjj  quiet  the  "  still  small  voice"  which  speaks  in 
jjjji  e  depths  of  the  heart,  by  resorting  to  those  de- 
*es,  though  they  may  save  themselves  some  pre- 
, ^nt  suffering,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  trouble 
j  |S    id  confusion  in  days  to  come,  when  conscience 

slj  11  speak  in  tones  and  with  an  authority  which 
jgl    sophistry  can  silence  or  evade. 
f :    1 1  have  been  much  interested  in  the  circumstance 

y-  llated  in  the  portion  of  our  narrative  selected  for 
0   is  week,  where  the  daughters  of  J.  and  E.  Goff, 

.   '  deterred    by  the    dangers   which  threatened, 
j   ilked  three  miles  to  attend  the  little  meeting  at 
■rrest.    How  few  of  our  young  women  now  would 
y;  nk  they  could  walk  that  distance  to  meeting 
,  ; .   ;n  when  no  cause  for  alarm  existed — yet  we  see 


that  though  a  lawless  and  blood-thirsty  banditti 
were  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country,  these 
young  persons  were  preserved  from  harm.  Their 
example  is  calculated  to  awaken  serious  examina- 
tion as  to  our  individual  faithfulness  in  the  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings.  The  account  pro- 
ceeds,— 

Two  Roman  Catholic  men-servants,  belonging  to 
our  family,  and  lodging  in  the  house,  were  compel- 
led to  join  the  rebels  to  save  their  lives;  and  were 
armed  with  pikes — the  first  we  had  seen.  On  my 
dear  mother's  hearing  of  their  having  brought  these 
weapons,  she  sent  to  let  them  know  she  could  not 
allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  brought  into  her 
house ;  so  each  night  they  left  them  outside  the 
door.  They  behaved  quietly  and  respectfully 
throughout,  generally  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  the  day. 

The  rebels  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  many  Pro- 
testants ;  and  in  the  morning  after  the  general 
rising,  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  seven  in  number, 
came  from  Enniscorthy,  apparently  in  great  dis- 
tress, saying  they  left  the  town  on  fire.  They  re- 
ceived shelter  and  hospitable  entertainment  from 
my  dear  parents,  and  remained  with  us  the  whole 
time.  My  mother  often  remarked,  with  reference 
to  her  large  family,  that  provisions  from  day  to  day 
were  so  wonderfully  granted,  that  it  seemed,  like 
the  cruise  of  oil  and  the  barrel  of  meal,  never- 
failing. 

About  twenty  persons  surrounded  our  dinner 
table  each  day,  beside  those  in  the  kitchen,  four  of 
whom  were  members  of  our  Society ;  which  my 
mother  considered  a  great  advantage  at  that  awful 
period.  She  frequently  said  that  "  hinds'  feet" 
appeared  to  be  given  her,  in  being  enabled  with 
extraordinary  ease  to  get  through  the  numerous 
household  duties  that  then  devolved  upon  her. 
Thus  the  gracious  promise  was  verified  in  her  ex- 
perience : — "  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

A  rebel  once  inquired  of  her,  "  Madam,  do  you 
think  we  shall  gain  the  day  ?"  Feeling  it  to  be  a 
serious  question,  after  a  pause  she  replied,  "  The 
Almighty  only  knows."  He  answered,  "You  are 
right,  madam ;  have  a  good  heart,  not  a  hair  of 
your  head  shall  be  hurt;  but  when  this  business 
is  over,  the  Quakers  are  all  to  be  driven  down  into 
Connaught,  where  the  land  is  worth  about  two- 
pence an  acre,  and  you  will  have  to  till  that,  and 
live  on  it  as  you  can."  My  mother  smiled  and 
said — "  Give  us  a  good  portion,  for  we  have  a  large 
family." 

Hannah  and  Arabella  (afterwards  Fennell)  with 
Dinah  W.  Goff,  aged  about  thirty,  nineteen  and 
fourteen,  were  the  only  daughters  at  home  at  this 
time.  The  former  two  usually  walked  three  miles 
on  First-days  to  the  meeting-house  at  Forrest,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  women  servants,  though 
they  met  with  many  interruptions  on  the  way. 

One  day  some  of  the  people  said,  as  they  passed 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  "How  they  dare  us 
by  going  through  the  streets !  If  they  persist,  they 
shall  be  taken  and  dragged  to  the  altar  of  the 
chapel,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  obstinacy." 
But  my  sisters  passed  quietly  on.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  they  remarked  that  a  strange  dog  ac- 
companied them:  it  followed  them  for  some  miles, 
and  when  they  got  safe  home  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  house,  but  went  away.  This  circum- 
stance, though  simple,  seemed  remarkable  at  the 
time.  I  fully  believe  that  their  minds  were  not 
resting  on  outward  help,  but  on  that  Omnipotent 
arm  which  was  merciiully  underneath  to  sustain. 
They  were  enabled  regularly  to  pursue  their  way, 
and  to  unite  witli  the  few  Friends  that  were  per- 
mitted to  meet,  remarking  those  opportunities  as 
being  peculiarly  solemn.    Our  dear  parents  would 


gladly  have  joined  them,  but  were  unable  from  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  walk  so  far,  and  had  no  horses 
left  to  draw  a  carriage. 

The  family  were  always  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  Scriptures,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  were  over;  and  one  evening,  a  priest 
coming  in,  as  he  often  did  at  other  times,  perhaps 
to  see  what  we  were  doing,  remarked  on  the  quie- 
tude which  prevailed.  My  mother  said  it  was 
usually  the  case  when  the  hurry  of  household  cares 
had  ceased.  He  said  he  came  with  good  news — 
that  we  were  now  all  of  one  religion  the  world 
over.  My  mother  then  inquired  what  it  was,  as 
she  believed  there  was  only  one  true  religion ! 
He  replied,  that  an  edict  from  the  Pope  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  it  proclaimed  the  universal  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  adding  that  it  was  high  time  for 
her  to  put  up  the  cross.  She  asked  what  he  meant 
by  the  cross.  He  said,  "  Put  up  the  outward  sign 
on  yourself  and  your  children."  She  answered, 
That  they  should  never  do  ;  but  she  was  thankful 
in  believing  that  her  heavenly  Father  was  enabling 
her  to  bear  the  cross,  and  that  she  trusted  He 
might  be  pleased  to  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 
I  was  standing  near  him  at  the  time,  when  he  put 
his  arms  round  me,  and  said,  "  My  dear  child,  we 
shall  have  you  all  to  ourselves ;"  and,  placing  his 
hand  on  my  father's  shoulder,  he  said,  "Mr.  Goff, 
you  shall  be  one  of  our  head  senators."  This  un- 
happy man,  we  afterwards  heard,  lost  his  life  in 
attacking  a  Protestant  gentleman,  on  whose  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  he  had  thrown  himself,  when 
his  own  house  was  burnt  down  by  the  English 
troops.  To  us  he  was  uniformly  kind,  and  we 
thought  his  attention  might,  under  Providence, 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
rebels. 

Many  hundreds  were  daily  on  our  lawn,  and  our 
business  was  to  hand  them  food  as  they  demanded 
it.  Their  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  summer  being 
exhausting,  large  tubs  of  milk  and  water  were 
placed  at  the  hall  and  back  doors,  with  great 
quantities  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  servants  were 
frequently  obliged  to  stay  up  all  night  to  bake 
bread  for  them,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  often 
made  their  hands  bleed  in  cutting  the  bread  and 
cheese :  if  not  cut  up,  they  would  carry  off  whole 
loaves  and  cheeses  at  the  ends  of  their  pikes.  They 
took  carving-knives  and  others  of  large  size  from 
the  pantry  to  fasten  on  poles,  thus  converting  them 
into  destructive  weapons :  on  seeing  which,  my 
mother  had  the  remainder  carefully  locked  up  after 
the  meals.  At  times  they  gave  us  dreadful  details 
of  their  own  cruelty,  and  of  the  agonies  of  the 
sufferers,  to  the  great  distress  of  my  sisters  and 
myself.  One  day  after  a  battle  they  related  many 
such  acts,  and  said  they  had  had  good  fun  the  day 
before  with  the  fine  young  officers,  by  tickling  them 
under  the  short  ribs  with  their  pikes,  making  them 
writhe  and  cry  out  bitterly.  I  was  handing  them 
food  at  the  time,  and  could  not  refrain  from  burst- 
ing into  tears,  throwing  down  what  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  running  away  into  the  house. 

We  were  greatly  struck  by  observing  that,  how- 
ever outrageously  a  party  might  come,  there  were 
generally  some  among  them  who  were  disposed  to 
promote  peace.  Such  would  say,  "  You  ought  not 
to  treat  them  so- — the  poor  ladies  who  have  been 
up  all  night  making  bread  for  you  with  their  own 
hands."  One  morning  a  most  violent  party  ad- 
vanced, yelling  and  swearing  hideously  like  savages 
intent  on  rapine,  so  that  we  fully  believed  they  had 
formed  some  wicked  design ;  but  two  young  men, 
who  looked  sorrowful  and  alarmed  on  our  behalf, 
though  perfect  strangers,  came  forward,  requesting 
we  might  all  withdraw  and  shut  the  door,  as  they 
could  not  but  dread  the  consequences  if  the  party 
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were  allowed  to  enter  the  house.  The  young  men 
stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door, 
drew  their  great  cavalry  swords,  and,  flourishing 
them,  declared  that  no  one  should  pass ;  pleading 
for  us  in  the  most  kind  and  energetic  manner — 
"  Why  would  you  injure  Mr.  Goff  and  his  family, 
who  are  doing  all  they  can,  feeding  and  providing 
for  you  V  After  a  long  struggle  the  company  re- 
linquished their  evil  purpose.  The  young  men 
were  quite  overcome  with  the  exertion  and  heat : 
my  father  warmly  thanked  them,  and  gave  them 
silk  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  their  faces,  inquiring 

their  names — one  of  them  was  called  Dennis  

of  Gorey.  On  that  occasion,  many  wicked-look- 
ing women  were  outside,  evidently  waiting  for 
plunder ;  and,  when  disappointed,  they  made 
frightful  faces,  and  shook  their  hands  at  us  as  we 
stood  at  the  windows.  One  of  them  was  heard  to 
say  when  they  withdrew,  "  You  are  a  set  of  chicken- 
hearted  fellows !" 

A  severe  conflict  took  place  at  Enniscorthy,  the 
garrison  being  forced  to  surrender,  and  many  hun- 
dreds, as  we  were  told,  left  dead  in  the  streets. 
Two  days  after  it,  our  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Lein- 
ster  province  was,  in  usual  course,  held  there ;  and 
was  attended  by  David  Sands  from  America,  a 
valued  minister  of  our  Society,  who  was  then  tra- 
velling through  Ireland,  with  Abraham  Jackson  as 

DO? 

his  companion.  As  they  passed  through  Ennis- 
corthy, the  latter  had  to  alight  and  assist  in  re- 
moving the  dead  bodies,  which  still  lay  in  the  streets, 
from  before  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  meet- 
ing, though  small,  was  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably solemn,  as  it  well  might  be,  and  also  much 
favoured  :  many  other  Friends  with  ourselves  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  attending,  by  the  want 
of  horses  which  the  rebels  had  taken. 

A  barn,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  us,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Scullabogue, 
was  used  as  a  prison,  in  which  about  250  persons, 
chiefly  Protestants,  were  confined — men,  women, 
and  children,  some  being  infants  in  their  mothers' 
arms.  There  they  remained  from  Sixth  until 
Third-day,"  without  receiving  any  food,  except  some 
sheaves  of  wheat  occasionally  thrown  in,  that  the 
rebels  might  have  the  amusement  of  seeing  them 
scramble  for  the  grains.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  New  Ross,  sixty  or  more  of  them  were  brought 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  offered,  one  by  one,  lite  and 
liberty  if  they  would  change  their  religious  profes- 
sion ;  but  they  all  refused.  Some,  after  being  half 
tortured  to  death,  answered,  "No;  give  me  more 
powder  and  ball  first." 

Two  of  the  prisoners,  named  John  and  Samuel 
Jones,  had  attended  our  meeting,  though  not  mem- 
bers; and  their  case  was  a  particularly  dreadful 
one.  Samuel  was  kindly  supported  by  his  wife 
wttlst  In'  Was  unmercifully  tortured  ;  one  limb  after 
another  being  broken,  and  each  time  the  question 
repeated,  "  Will  you  have  the  priest  ?"  which  he 
Hteadily  refused  :  looking  calmly  at  his  faithful 
wife,  and  sa^itur,  "  My  dear,  I  am  not  hurt  ;  I  feel 
no  pain."  1 1 i -*  brother  also  bore  his  martyrdom 
with  Bmn 6M,  and  was  put  to  death  by  slow  de- 
grees in  a  similar  way.  The  wife,  with  admirable 
fortitude,  stood  between  them  when  they  were  shot, 
and  held  up  a  hand  of  each.  She  then  implored 
the  murderers  to  take  her  life  also;  but  they  re- 
fused, saying,  "  They  would  not  dishonour  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  killing  a  woman."  I  saw  her  af- 
terwards in  deep  affliction  passing  our  irate,  as  she 
sat  in  a  cart  with  the  remains  of  her  husband  and 
brother.  On  the  same  day, — viz.  the  4th  of  Sixth 
month, — the  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  other 
prisoners  (said  to  be  1HI)  were  consumed.  Some 
of  the  poor  women  put  their  infants  out  through 
the  windows,  hoping  to  save  them  ;  but  the  ruffians 


took  them  up  on  their  pikes,  and  threw  them  back 
into  the  flames.  I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  barn,  and 
cannot  now  forget  the  strong  and  dreadful  effluvium 
which  was  wafted  from  it  to  our  lawn.* 

In  the  engagement  at  New  Ross  the  insurgents 
were  defeated.  This  was  an  awful  scene  of  con- 
flict and  bloodshed,  continuing  with  but  little  ces- 
sation for  nearly  twelve  hours.  It  is  stated  that 
2,000  persons  were  killed.  The  king's  troops  re- 
treated twice,  and  the  town  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
rebels,  when  a  reinforcement  was  understood  to 
have  come  up  and  put  them  to  flight.  Some  as- 
serted that  no  reinforcement  arrived,  and  that  the 
assailing  multitude  fled  when  there  were  none  to 
pursue  them.  General  Johnson,  who  commanded 
the  royalists,  said  that  the  success  of  that  day  was 
to  be  attributed  to  Providence,  and  was  not  the 
work  of  man.  Several  Friends  of  New  Ross  had 
previously  retired  to  Waterford ;  others  who  re- 
mained were  remarkably  preserved,  though  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  in  different  quarters. 

Previously  to  the  burning  of  the  barn,  a  com- 
pany came  one  day  with  two  horses,  saying  they 
had  orders  to  take  my  dear  father  and  our  cousin, 
J.  Heatly,  to  the  camp — the  latter  being  the  father 
of  the  two  young  officers  before-mentioned.  It 
was  nearly  noon  when  they  came  and  seized  their 
two  victims  ;  and  my  mother  having  gone  to  give 
some  orders  in  the  kitchen,  I  ran  to  call  her,  say- 
ing they  were  forcing  my  father  on  horseback.  On 
this  she  came  out,  and  pressing  through  the  dense 
crowd  on  the  lawn,  asked  them  peremptorily, 
"  What  are  you  doing  with  my  husband  f"  On 
their  saying  they  were  going  to  take  him  to  the 
camp,  she  said,  in  the  same  tone,  "  You  shall  not 
take  my  husband,  for  he  is  in  poor  health ;  and  if 
you  put  him  in  prison,  I  think  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks :  he  will  be  here  for  you  at  any  time 
you  wish,  as  he  cannot  leave  his  house."  They 
were  then  silent,  and  quietly  relinquished  their  de 
sign.  My  mother  remarked,  "  We  have  got  what 
you  call  protections  from  the  generals."  These 
were  sent  for,  and  read  aloud,  to  this  effect : — 
"  Let  no  one  molest  Mr.  Goff  or  his  family,  they 
being  hostages  to  the  united  army.  Signed  in  the 
camp  of  Oarrickburn  by  two  generals,  Harvey  and 
Roche."  These  documents  had  been  previously 
sent  without  any  request  made  by  the  family.  The 
party  were  then  satisfied,  as  related  to  my  father  : 
all  entreaty  was,  however,  unavailing  with  respect 
to  my  cousin,  J.  Heatly,  who  was  taken  away  on 
horseback,  amid  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  his  afflicted 
wife  and  children. 

We  afterwards  heard  that  they  soon  made  him 
dismount,  and  walk  ten  miles  to  Wexford.  They 
then  put  him  on  board  a  prison-ship  on  the  river 
Slaney,  where  he  remained  until  the  insurgents 
were  totally  defeated.  He  witnessed  many  of  his 
acquaintances  and  fellow-sufferers — said  to  be  to 
the  number  of  ninety-seven  in  all — taken  out  of 
the  same  ship  and  put  to  death,  with  very  cruel 
circumstances,  on  the  Wexford  Bridge;  but  he  and 
a  friend  of  his  had  a  remarkable  escape.  The 
prisoners  were  called  out  by  two  and  two ;  and 
» In  it  came  to  his  and  his  friend's  turn,  he  made 
some  excuses  for  delay.  The  rebels  continued 
calling  for  them  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  with 
their  bayonets  pointed  down  towards  them ;  but 
they  still  delayed  going.  At  this  juncture,  a  ru- 
mour reached  their  guards  that  the  English  army 
were  marching  into  the  town;  and  this  report 
throwing  them  into  a  state  of  terror,  the  lives  of 


*  VbI  Keiphtlcy  remarks — "  We  fear,  if  a  fair  balance 
wore  struck  of  the  bloodshed,  the  cruelties,  and  the 
other  enormities  committed  duriug  these  unhappy  times, 
thnt  the  preponderance  would  he  greatly  on  the  side  of 
the  roynlisU." 


the  two  prisoners  were  saved.  It  proved,  hon 
ever,  to  be  only  a  few  yeomen,  boldly  preceded  b 
an  officer  of  the  corps,  which  had  been  defeated  i 
the  engagement  on  the  mountains  of  Forth.  Th 
rebels  took  flight  in  all  directions,  and  Wexfor 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the  gretj 
joy  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  who  had  suffered  man] 
privations  and  cruelties. 

John  Heatly  often  related  the  circumstance  a:[ 
ter wards,  saying  that  Providence  had  in  an  extnj 
ordinary  manner  saved  his  life.  He  had  beej 
many  years  in  the  navy.  His  house,  Rock  Vievj 
was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  rebels,  who  le ! 
it  a  complete  wreck ;  and  persons  in  the  neigl] 
bourhood  said  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  til 
country-people  parading  about  in  the  silk  and  satij 
trains,  which  they  took  when  plundering  my  cousin! 
property. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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SIXTH  MONTH  26,  1858. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  atl 
count  published  in  the  British  Friend  of  the  pre] 
ceedings  of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting : — 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Fourth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  19th. — Th| 
Yearly  Meeting  commenced  at  the  usual  hour,  te 
o'clock,  this  morning ;  and  in  size  appeared  muc 
the  same  as  last  year — smaller  than  on  some  pn 
vious  occasions.  *  *  * 

The  first  part  of  the  business  was  the  callin 
over  the  list  of  representatives,  when  there  aj 
peared  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  absent,  a  grcatt 
number  than  in  many  former  years,  and  chief! 
arising  from  indisposition  in  themselves  or  the 
connections.  In  so  large  an  assembly  this  numbi 
would  not  materially  detract  from  its  size  ;  yet 
contributed,  in  part,  to  give  the  meeting  a  thinm 
appearance  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pr< 
sented. 

Sundry  matters,  chiefly  of  a  routine  description 
such  as  nominating  a  Committee  on  Accounts,  & 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  clerk  announced  th 
the  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  to  be  proceed* 
with.  * 

The  answers  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  we; 
overtaken  as  far  as  Herefordshire,  Worcester,  a: 
Wales;  and  the  reading  of  a  testimony  from  th 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Worcester  on  behalf  of  Ar 
Burlingham,  of  Evesham,  widow  of  Richard  Bu 
liughain,  concluded  the  forenoon  sitting. 

The  representatives,  in  conformity  with  estal 
lished  practice,  assembled  immediately  thereaftc 
as  appointed,  to  consider  of  a  suitable  Friend  ft 
clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  other  two  I 
assistants,  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
the  afternoon  sitting,  which  had  been  agreed  to  1, 
held  at  four  o'clock. 

The  exceptions  in  the  answers  to  some  of  tl 
queries  excited  considerable  remark.  The  numbi 
of  meetings  for  worship,  reported  to  have  been  oi, 
casionally  omitted,  seemed  to  be  on  the  increas, 
though  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  weij 
probably  satisfactory.  The  answer  to  the  four 
query  from  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  being  very  ui 
usually  expressed,  occasioned  some  remark.  L 
stead  of  its  appearing  to  be  tJie  rule  with  Frient 
of  that  quarter,  to  endeavour  by  example  an, 
precept  to  train  up  their  children,  servants,  ai 
those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious  life  and  coii 
versation,  and  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviou 
and  apparel,  the  answer  rather  represented  it  i 
the  exception,  by  saying,  that  "  some  among  us  e 
deavour"  to  do  so,  which  was  considered  an  ind 
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tion  of  a  low  state  of  things ;  the  testimony  of 
riends  in  regard  to  this  query,  being  considered 
the  Friend  who  animadverted  on  the  answer, 
ie  of  no  small  importance,  when  not  upheld  in  a 
iarisaical  spirit. 

When  the  answer  to  the  sixth  query  from  Dur- 
m  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  regard  to  want  of  punc- 
ality,  was  under  consideration,  there  was  a  con- 
lerable  expression  of  sympathy  for  Friends  of 
at  quarter,  in  view  of  the  late  monetary  crisis, 
which  many  of  our  members  had  been  subjected 
great  trials  and  losses  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
d  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was 
gested,  might  suitably  be  left  to  the  Large  Com- 
jrttee. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock, 
seph  Pease,  as  clerk  to  the  committee  of  repre- 
ntatives,  announced  that  they  had  met  as  direct- 
and  had  agreed  to  propose  the  name  of  Joseph 
orp  for  clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  liobert 
arlton  and  William  Ecroyd  as  his  assistants.  A 
itten  report  to  this  effect  was  also  presented,  and 
le  nomination  being  concurred  with,  their  appoint- 
nt  was  accordingly  minuted.  *  * 
Read  a  salutation  of  brotherly  love,  addressed 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  from  John  Philip  Milner, 
Stockport,  who,  being  unable  to  be  present  on 
count  of  indisposition,  expressed  in  this  way  his 
'ectionate  regard  for  his  friends,  and  his  desire 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
bsness.  The  document,  though  not  minuted,  was 
rdially  received,  and  satisfaction  with  it  ex- 
Sssed.     *  *  *  *  * 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  again  taken  up, 
-  bmencing  with  those  from  Kent,  and  embracing 
rest  as  far  as  Scotland  General  Meeting.  *  * 
After  the  reading  of  the  answers  from  London 
1  Middlesex,  a  testimony  from  Devonshire  House 
imthly  Meeting  was  brought  forward,  on  account 
Elizabeth  Beck,  late  of  Stoke-Newington. 
^iThe  clerk  stated,  that  as  there  were  on  the  table 
(v:%x  similar  documents  from  York  Quarterly  Meet- 
not  to  leave  them  all  to  be 


tl  "t  k  it  might  be  well 

»d  consecutively ;  and  he  proposed  to  read  the 
nF-  rtimony  in  favour  of  Richard  Fiennes  Foster,  of 
urbro',  which  was  accordingly  done.    *    *  * 
A.  short  minute  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
Is  read,  relative  to  John  Adamson,  of  Bradford; 
>ther  minute  from  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting, 
i?'  peeting  Anthony  Wigham,  succeeded  the  an- 
H   >ts  from  the  General  Meeting  for  Scotland,  and 
i*1  icluded  the  business  of  the  evening.  Adjourned 
of-  »ut  seven  o'clock  till  ten  to-morrow  forenoon, 
aril  ^Fifth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  20lh. — Met  at 
o'clock.    A  few  words  from  a  Friend  in  the 
ill  <*  ustry  preceded  the  opening  minute,  which,  when 
le^    clerk  had  made,  he  proposed  reading  a  testi- 
ng Dy  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning 
.•ttfi  >elOasson.  *  *  *  * 

>0  Che  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  Yearly 
«1  •  eting  of  Friends  in  Ireland  were  thereafter  read. 

i  fourth  answer  gave  rise  to  considerable  re- 
me of  rk,  as  it  was  therein  stated  to  be  the  belief  of 
ietJ  t  Yearly  Meeting,  that  "  some  Friends  endea- 
ibea  red,  by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
inert  dren,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  in  a 
gious  life  and  conversation,"  &c.  And  as  this 
wer  also  embraced  what  in  this  country  forms 
subject  of  a  separate  query,  viz.,  the  frequent 
ding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  clerk  observed 
thfri  t  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  low  state  of 
igs  among  Friends  of  Ireland,  in  respect  to  par- 
lars  of  so  much  importance.  One  of  the  rep- 
ntatives  explained,  in  regard  to  Scripture  read- 
that  an  answer  could  have  been  returned  as 
and  satisfactory  as  was  sent  up  from  the  Quar- 
y  Meetings  in  this  country;  but  considering  the 


comprehensive  nature  of  the  query  otherwise,  and 
the  great  apparent  deficiency  existing  among  Friends 
in  Ireland  respecting  its  requirements,  the  answer 
which  had  been  sent  seemed  to  be  a  condensation 
of  what  had  come  from  the  different  quarters ;  and 
although  presenting  rather  an  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance, was  considered  to  be  correct. 

The  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  signed  by  Thomas  Norton,  was  next 
read ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  its  members 
were  preserved  in  love,  and,  with  one  exception,  in 
unity.  In  the  answers  from  two  or  three  of  the 
meetings  composing  this  body,  it  was  stated  that 
the  word  "  endeavour"  had  been  used  in  regard  to 
some  bringing  their  families  to  meetings  with  them, 
which  might  be  held  to  imply  a  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction in  that  body  with  a  portion  of  its  members. 

4fe  /(•  ^  ^f* 

The  report  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  testimony 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  late 
Samuel  Tuke,  of  York,  which  is  a  long  and  very 
instructive  document.  *  *  * 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  sitting,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  Af- 
ter formally  opening  the  meeting,  the  clerk  stated 
that,  agreeably  to  previous  arrangements,  the  time 
was  now  come  for  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  Society,  as  the  same  was  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the 
different  Quarterly  Meetings,  from  the  report  from 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  from 
other  documents  which  had  been  read.  He  added 
a  few  appropriate  remarks,  as  to  the  solemn  nature 
of  the  interests  coming  under  deliberation,  and  of 
the  serious  responsibility  thus  devolving  upon  the 
meeting.  Soon  after,  a  Friend  was  engaged  to 
supplicate,  and  thus  the  way  was  further  opened 
for  the  important  engagement  on  which  Friends 
had  been  invited  to  enter. 

The  first  speaker  adverted  to  what  had  fallen 
from  a  Friend  in  the  morning,  as  to  the  discourag- 
ing effect  which  some  of  the  testimonies  for  de- 
ceased ministers  was  calculated  to  produce,  when 
their  high  spiritual  attainments  were  so  largely  set 
forth,  with  but  little  mention  of  their  shortcomings, 
since  such  attainments  seem  to  be  felt  greater  than 
most  who  listen  to  these  documents  have  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  and  who,  instead,  appear  to  have  little 
to  speak  of  but  their  infirmities.  *  *  * 
Another  Friend  spoke  at  some  length,  chiefly 
upon  the  deficiencies  in  the  answers  to  the  first 
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query. 

Other  Friends  followed 


mil 


a  somewhat  similar 
strain,  tracing  the  cause  of  the  many  deficiencies 
apparent  among  us,  to  our  looking  too  much  upon 
the  things  which  are  seen,  and  which  are  temporal, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  are  not  seen,  but 
are  eternal.  The  small  number  of  men,  compared 
with  women  Friends,  in  the  station  of  minister, 
was  also  adverted  to,  and  traced  to  an  excess  of 
devotedness  of  the  former  to  the  world ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  an  undue  eagerness  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  any  other 
object,  are  each  nothing  short  of  idolatry.  By 
this  reference  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  minis- 
ters among  the  brethren,  the  Friend  said  he  was 
far  from  desiring  any  to  undertake  a  service  to 
which  they  were  not  rightly  called,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  qualified ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
his  belief,  that  while  there  would  be  a  sufficiency 
of  profitable  silence  in  our  Meetings  for  Worship, 
even  although  the  ministers  were  more  numerous, 
a  greater  degree  of  dedication  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren  would  lead  to  an  increase  among  those 
called  and  qualified  to  minister. 


After  much  further  expression  of  sentiment  upon 
a  number  of  other  topics,  it  became  the  business  to 
consider  whether  the  meeting  should  follow  the 
usual  course  on  this  occasion,  with  respect  to  the 
issuing  of  a  General  Epistle ;  and  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  united  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  take 
that  course,  the  clerk  made  a  minute  of  the  meet- 
ing's conclusion. 

Notice  was  then  given,  that  Meetings  for  Wor- 
ship would  be  held  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, in  the  different  London  meeting-houses,  and 
adjournment  took  place  till  Sixth-day  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock.  *  *  *  * 

Sixth-day,  5th  Month,  21st,  *  *  *  four 
o'clock,  afternoon. — The  Yearly  Meeting  assembled 
at  this  hour,  in  terms  of  last  evening's  adjournment. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
occupied  the  entire  sitting,  though  the  topics  com- 
ing under  review  were  but  few  in  number. 

A  venerable  Friend,  in  the  station  of  elder,  who 
has  long  sat  by  the  clerks  at  the  table,  began  by  a 
reference  to  some  remarks  which  were  made  the 
previous  evening,  upon  the  answers  to  the  eighth 
query,  which  were  uniformly  without  exception. 
Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
had  for  some  time  stood  by  being  so  largely  in- 
volved in  war,  it  was  encouraging  to  find  the  an- 
swers as  has  been  stated ;  and  seeing,  also,  how 
lamentably  the  war  spirit  prevailed  in  the  country, 
even  in  what  is  termed  the  religious  world,  and, 
more  lamentable  still,  that  the  very  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  should  be  so  generally  found  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame — he  suggested  that  the  subject 
should  be  noticed  in  the  General  Epistle. 

A  Friend  in  the  ministry  followed  in  a  similar 
strain,  commenting  at  some  length  upon  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  war  with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
The  fact  of  our  early  Friends  having  promulgated 
and  practised  the  non-resisting  principle  of  that 
religion,  was  a  proof  how  largely  they  were  en- 
dowed with  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — all  other  religious  professors  looking  then, 
as  they  still  look,  upon  war  as  in  no  way  inconsis- 
tent with  Christianity ;  whereas,  if  the  apostolic 
exhortation,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,"  had  been,  and  were  now  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought,  what  outrage  would  our  holy 
religion  have  been  spared.  The  mind  which  was 
in  Christ,  we  all  know,  was  that  of  love  and  for- 
giveness, and  the  end  of  his  coming  in  the  flesh 
was  to  save  men's  lives,  and  not  to  destroy  them. 
In  this  respect,  the  superiority  of  the  views  of  our 
religious  Society  over  other  denominations,  was 
illustrated  by  this  pacific  principle — this  essential 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  religion 
whose  author  is  styled  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
and  whose  advent  was  celebrated  by  the  angelic 
anthem — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  In  further  illus- 
tration of  the  superiority  of  that  profession,  in 
which  this  principle  of  non-resistance  is  a  conspi- 
cuous feature,  over  the  many  other  professions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  it  was  observed  by  the 
Friend,  that  the  writing  of  a  line  in  friendship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  would  be  judged  to  be  a 
breaking  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sabbath,"  by 
those  who  think  Friends  in  darkness  and  error ; 
whereas  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men  on  that  day  is  reckoned  by  all  but  Friends  to 
be  Christian  heroism,  instead  of  what  it  really  is, 
a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  same  subject  was  further  enlarged  upon,  by 
some  other  Friends.  *  *  * 

The  suggestion  of  the  Friend  who  first  spoke 
was  therefore  approved  of;  and  the  clerk  made  a 
minute,  recommending  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  which  would  be  intrusted  with 
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the  preparation  of  the  General  Episfle — the  same 
minute  also  directing  the  representatives  to  come 
together  at  the  rising  of  this  meeting,  to  appoint 
the  committee  for  that  service. 

The  answers  to  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
some  other  queries,  were  also  commented  upon  at 
this  sitting  ;  but,  in  general,  less  with  a  view  to 
any  remedy  for  our  deficiencies  being  sought  from 
the  church  in  its  collective  capacity,  than  from  the 
private  labour  of  individuals  under  religious  con- 
cern of  mind,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  for  the  welfare 
of  their  brethren. 

A  Friend  then  recurred  to  a  matter  which  had 
been  several  times,  in  preceding  years,  suggested 
as  desirable  and  necessary,  viz.,  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
would  profitably  shorten  its  duration,  and  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  interest  of  the  members  in 
its  proceedings.  *  *  *  He  suggested  that  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  bo  referred  to  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  we  understood, 
the  preparation  of  a  summary,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  separate  answers. 

Another  Friend  went  a  greater  length,  by  de- 
siring such  committee  to  be  charged  with  a  revi- 
sion of  the  entire  queries  ;  and  certain  points  of 
information,  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  the 
answers,  was  also  thought  by  some  desirable,  in 
order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
religious  body.  Several  Friends  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  on  the  ground  of  avoid- 
ing precipitancy  in  our  movements ;  but  the  gene- 
ral feeding  appearing  to  favour  the  proposal,  a 
committee  of  upwards  of  twenty  Friends  was  no- 
minated; but  the  purpose  to  be  served,  as  the 
minute  of  appointment  explicitly  states,  is  not  that 
of  altering  the  existing  discipline  of  the  Society, 
or  of  revising  the  queries,  but  simply  to  consider 
whether  the  existing  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  business  are  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  and  to  report  when  prepared,  which 
it  is  not  expected  to  be  this  year. 

The  meeting  having  now  sat  three  hours,  and 
the  Large  Committee  having  also  yet  to  meet,  it 
was  found  undesirable  to  enter  upon  any  other 
l>u-iuess;  adjournment  therefore  took  place  till 
eleven  to-morrow  forenoon. 

(To  bo  continuod.) 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth  mo.  9th. 

The  bill  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Parliament,  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Disraeli,  in  response  to  inquiries  by  Lord  John 
Uu--.ell,  as  to  n Hairs  in  China,  said  it  was  impossible  lor 
lit  in  to  afford  any  fresh  information  upon  the  subject. 
The  present  government  had  extended  to  Lord  Elgin  the 
same  wide  discretion  given  him  by  the  former  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  aware  of  his  motives  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northward  after  he  had  been  invited  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  repair  to  Canton  ;  and  what 
demands  he  had  required  from  the  Chinese  government, 
Ihry  could  not  say. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth 
frmn  their  experimental  trip,  on  the  3d  inst.  The  expe- 
riments in  paying  out  and  hauling  in  the  cable  in  water 
nearly  two  mile*  deep,  and  much  deeper  than  it  is  any 
where  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  was  entirely 
successful,  and  the  new  machinery  bj  pronounced  per- 
fect. The  operation  of  splicing  the  two  ends  was  per- 
formed four  times,  and  the  cable  was  payed  out  at  the 
rate  of  seven  to  eight  knots  nn  hour.  On  the  29th  ult, 
Professor  Hughes  worked  with  his  printing  telegraph 
machines  through  3000  miles  of  cable,  lit  the  rate  of 
thirty-two  words  per  minute.  The  expedition  was  about 
to  sail  finally  from  Plymouth. 

The  government  has  chartered  twenty  additional  ships 
to  convey  troops  to  India.    Twenty-five  thou -and  men 
are  to  be  sent  there  immediately.    A  week's  later  new- 
hud  been  received  in  England,  via  Alexandria  and  the 
telegraph  from  Malta.    The  rebels  had  been  defeated  by 


Sir  Hugh  Rose  with  great  slaughter.  They  were  how- 
ever collecting  rapidly  at  Calpee,  where  they  intended 
making  another  stand  against  the  British  forces.  Nena 
Sahib  had  attempted  to  escape  to  Central  India.  His 
etreat  has  however  been  cut  off. 

Serious  riots  had  occurred  at  Belfast.  Places  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  private  houses  had  been  attacked,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  49,000  bales, 
— fair  Orleans,  7|d. ;  fair  Mobiles,  7|-rf. ;  fair  Uplands, 
7  5-\6d.  The  stock  in  port  was  estimated  at  662,000 
bales,  of  which  570,000  were  American.  The  market 
for  breadstuff's  was  declining.  All  qualities  were  in  but 
little  demand,  and  prices  still  tended  downward. 

There  had  been  an  extraordinary  and  fearful  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  causing  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Candia  was  increas- 
ing in  strength.  Five  other  districts  of  the  island  have 
risen  against  the  authorities. 

A  railroad  collision  had  occurred  between  Mons  and 
Menage,  Belgium,  by  which  twenty-one  persons  were 
killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded. 

The  health  of  the  King  of  Sweden  has  so  much  im- 
proved that  it  was  thought  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
resume  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  insurrectional  movements  continue  in  Monte- 
negro. The  Russians  were  defeated  in  a  recent  battle 
with  the  Circassians. 

MEXICO. — The  condition  of  affairs  does  not  appear  to 
improve.  Anarchy  reigns  in  Sonora,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  suffering  terribly  from  the  predatory  inroads 
of  the  Indians.  Whole  villages  have  been  burned,  and 
the  population  murdered.  Guaymas  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  for  one  week  by  2000  Indians.  The  value  of 
the  imported  goods  stored  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  said  to  be 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  besides  a  large  amount  stored 
along  the  interior  routes.  The  idea  of  an  United  State 
Protectorate  meets  with  much  ridicule  in  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  According  to  a  table  published 
by  the  Washington  Union,  the  total  of  appropriations  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  amount  to  about  $68,000,000 
Some  of  the  items  are  as  follows: — Army,  $17,145,806; 
navy,  $14,508,354;  civil,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial, $11,691,241;  Indian  tribes,  $2,637,656;  post- 
office,  $2,500,000.  To  cover  deficiencies  in  former  ap- 
propriations, $10,045,699.  The  ocean  mail  steamship 
bill  appropriates  $346,500  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  a  proviso  that 
there  be  paid  therefrom  so  much  as  may  be  required  to 
procure  their  transportation  on  such  days  as  the  Collins 
line  may  fail  to  take  them  from  New  York.  After  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Senate  held  a  short  extra 
session  on  the  call  of  the  President.  He  submitted  se- 
veral treaties  with  Indian  tribes  for  their  approval,  but 
they  declined  acting  upon  them  at  that  time.  On  motion 
of  Mason,  of  Virginia,  the  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
British  aggressions  were  taken  up  and  unanimously 
adopted.  A  number  of  nominations  submitted  by  the 
President,  were  approved.  During  the  session  just  ended, 
Congress  passed  fifty-two  general  acts,  twenty-six  joint 
resolutions  and  a  great  number  of  private  bills  for  the 
relief  of  individuals. 

Utah. — Later  accounts  from  Salt  Lake  confirm  the 
Btatement  that  the  great  body  of  the  Mormons  were 
leaving  the  Valley,  and  moving  southwards.  About 
seventy  Mormon  families  had  arrived  at  Camp  Scott, 
and  applied  for  protection,  which  was  freely  given.  The 
troops  for  two  weeks  had  been  on  short  allowance,  but 
-applies  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity.  Capt.  Marcy's 
train  was  within  about  two  hundred  miles  of  Fort 
Bridger. 

The  Floods  in  the  West. — The  late  heavy  rains  have 
caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  property,  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  especially.  All  the  great  streams 
which  drain  the  interior  basin,  from  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have  been  swollen 
beyond  bounds,  and  overflowed  the  country.  All  the 
river  bottoms  have  suffered  in  losses  of  property,  and  a 
number  of  the  towns  built  upon  low  lands  arc  surrounded 
with  water.  A  despatch, dated  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sixth  mo. 
18th,  says,  the  Great  Yazoo  Pass  gave  way  last  night, 
and  the  channel  is  now  over  thirty  yards  wide,  and  ra 
pidly  increasing  in  width.  The  water  in  the  Mississippi 
has,  in  consequence,  fallen  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  rush- 
ing with  terrific  force  through  the  opening,  felling  all  the 
trees  in  its  course.  It  will  deluge  the  whole  Yazoo  valley. 
The  overflows  of  the  cotton  lands  in  the  lower  Mississippi, 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past,  are  now- 
regarded  as  very  serious,  nnd  likely  to  have  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  total  crop.  The  city  of  Cairo  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  is  report- 
ed to  be  nearly  destroyed  by  the  inundation.    The  farm- 


ers on  the  Wabash  bottoms  have  given  up  all  idea 
planting  any  corn  this  season.  They  intend  to  crop  th 
lands  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  when  the  flood  subsid 
On  the  18th,  the  Miami  bottoms  were  free  of  water,  a 
corn  planting  had  commenced. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  350. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213. 
Miscellaneous. — The  Leviathan  Steamship. — The  L' 
don  Times  says,  that  the  company- " propose  to  re 
£220,000  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Leviath 
by  granting  annuities  of  £5,  terminable  in  eight  yei 
for  a  payment  of  £20.  They  have  also  decided  that 
vessel  shall  be  permanently  employed  in  the  traffic 
tween  England  and  America." 

The  Heat  in  Australia. — A  letter,  dated  Adelai 
Australia,  Second  mo.  18th,  1858,  says,  "We  have 
ten  days  and  nights  of  the  hottest  weather  remernbe 
for  several  years  past.  The  heat  at  noon  in  the  sh 
was  136°  to  146°,  according  to  situation,  and  during 
night  it  was  never  less  than  94°  to  106°  in  doors." 
uumber  of  persons  had  died  from  sun  stroke. 

Slave  Property  in  Mississippi.  —  A  Mississippi  pa 
says  that  the  number  of  taxable  slaves  in  Mississipp 
368,182,  an  increase  on  1856  of  18,450.  If  the  aver 
value  of  the  slaves  is  estimated  at  $600  each,  the  t> 
would  be  $220,909,200. 

The  Crops. — The  crops  of  the  South,  from  Virgi 
down  to  Louisiana,  are  spoken  of  in  our  exchange,' 
being  remarkably  good.  Corn  and  cotton  are  repo 
as  excellent.  In  the  north  and  west,  the  floods  1 
damaged  the  crops  considerably,  but  this  only  along 
water-courses. 

Effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. — Herrings,  for  wl 
the  Potomac  has  ever  been  famed,  are  now  brought 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  large  quantities,  from 
Johns,  N.  B.,  and  other  ports  in  the  British  provin 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Humboldt,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  in  Bo: 
says  that  his  physical  strength  is  slowly  declining, 
that  he  still  works,  chiefly  at  night,  and  can  stant 
an  hour  without  fatigue.  He  is  in  his  89th  year.  The 
volume  of"  Cosmos"  is  going  through  the  press 

Wester?i  Cities. — Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  c 
western  cities  are  overrun  with  labourers  and  mecha 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  Wages  are 
low.  The  Chicago  Democrat  says  that  at  fifty  cent! 
day  the  city  will  be  overwhelmed  with  application 
labour. 

The  Explosion  of  the  Steamboat  Pennsylvania,  on 
Mississippi,  was  attended  with  a  more  fearful  sacrifi 
human  life  than  was  at  first  reported.    Nearly  two 
dred  lives  were  lost,  beside  a  great  number  scalde 
otherwise  injured. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  James  Taylor,  agt.,  O.,  $1,  vol.  30 
for  John  Wanzcr,  Thos.  Kite,  John  F.  Forbus,  Ge 
Smith,  Geo.  Bewley,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 


THE  MORAL  ALMANAC  for  1859  is  now  publi 
and  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  304  Arch  street, 
ladelphia. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  I 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  o 
under-named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Shcppard  Legacy  desire  to  eng 
Female  Teacher  as  Principal,  for  the  Girls'  School 
loured)  on  Randolph  street ;  her  services,  to  comn 
on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications  in 
ing  with  references  as  to  qualifications,  &c,  may  1 
dressed  for  one  month  to 

Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  458  Franklin  street. 
William  Kinsey,  No.  469  Marshall  street. 
Philad.,  Sixth  month  11th,  1858. 


Married,  Sixth  month  8th,  1858,  at  Friends'  MeH 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  James  M.  CorsiA 
to  Jane  P.,  daughter  of  Jacob  R.  and  Abigail  P.  K 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBB,  PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS,  • 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Ban!! 
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By  this  representation,  which  contains  a  brief 
M  \i  comprehensive  delineation  of  the  work  of  the 

1  ■  'W-birth,  the  apostle  shows  to  such  as  are  young 
r,  ,  the  faith,  what  different  states  they  have  to  pass 
,  rough  in  that  preparatory  travel ;  and  also  re- 
bI  inds  the  regenerate  of  what  they  have  witnessed, 
1K!  !the  lines  of  his  own  experience.    He  describes 

2  ie  various  steps,  and  principal  leadings  of  the 
ply  Spirit,  till  by  its  effectual  operation  the  soul 
rendered  a  new  creature,  and  introduced  into 

M  5  kingdom  of  God;  which  being  inward  and  spi- 
n  ual,  is  entered  by  an  inward  and  spiritual  way. 
?nce  it  is  clear,  a  man  may  acquire  all  the  learn- 
and  receive  all  the  degrees  that  schools  and 
I  leges  can  bestow,  with  all  the  authority  men  can 
s'ord  him,  and  may  be  strict  in  the  practice  of  all 
f0l  j  p-forms  and  exteriors  of  religion  ;  and  yet  remain 
as, Q  s  natural  man  still.    These  can  bring  him  no 
urer  to  true  regeneration,  than  he  was  the  mo- 
mt  of  his  birth ;  for  the  new-birth  is  the  work  of 
r?~  fc  Holy  Spirit  only.    Nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
■  ■■  iness  can  make  a  man  holy ;  for  nothing  can 
nmunicate  what  it  hath  not.    Nothing  can  set 
n  free  from  the  power  of  sin  and  its  wages, 
th,  but  the  law  or  power  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
W  isfc  Jesus,  individually  administered.  This, 
ieh  turneth  sinners  into  saints  by  a  real  purga- 
),  and  renders  them,  as  to  their  inward  state, 
k  creatures,  remains  to  be  their  light  and  leader, 
al    I  the  primary  guide  of  their  life  and  conduct, 
its  immediate  manifestations  in  the  heart; 
3reby  it  frequently  brings  Scripture-truths  to 
ir  remembrance,  and  opens  the  sense  of  them 
rfitably  to  their  understandings,  at  the  same  time 
;"  •  ^P0'11?  tfle  mi°4  to  a  practice  answerable. 
wl  Svident  as  it  is,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  fore- 
Jg  Scriptures,  describes  divers  changes  of  con- 
on,  which,  through  the  operation  and  effect  of 
"sti*  ^P'"*)  ne  nac*  certainly  known  and  sen- 

y  felt;  yet  some  have  appeared,  even  amongst 
leaders  of  the  people,  who  acknowledge,  "The 
.0i\  aeDce  of  God's  Spirit  enables  us  to  render  him 
acceptable  service,"  but  assert,  that  it  is  in  a 
&■  '  imperceptible  to  us;  that  the  sacred  writings 
utterly  silent  concerning  any  sensible  deraon- 

Itions  of  its  workings  within  us  ;  that  they  can- 
be  distinguished  from  the  efforts  of  our  own 


reason  ;  that  all  pretences  to  it  are  suggested  by  an 
enthusiastic  or  distempered  fancy ;  and  that  there 
never  was  a  christian  with  a  cool  head,  and  a  sound 
judgment,  that  in  any  instance  of  a  change  of  life, 
would  presume  to  say,  which  part  of  his  reforma- 
tion was  owing  to  Divine  help. 

The  truly  sound  reformed  christian  knows  and 
acknowledges,  every  part  of  his  reformation  is  ow- 
ing to  Divine  help ;  and  whoever  propagate  the 
above-cited  anti-scriptural  doctrine,  demonstrate 
their  ignorance  of  true  regeneration,  and  that  their 
wisdom  is  but  the  superficial  wisdom  of  words; 
which  can  only  enable  them  to  make  a  show  of 
knowledge,  by  talking  about  the  things  of  God, 
without  any  right  understanding  of  them.  The 
pomp  of  science,  and  the  flourish  of  eloquence, 
have  no  more  alliance  to  truth  than  the  pride  of 
life.  They  belong  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  by 
which  God  is  not  to  be  known ;  "  For  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  nor  the  things  of  God." 
(1  Cor.  i.  21  ;  ibid.  ii.  11.)  All  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  man,  the  man  whose  nature  remains 
unchanged,  whether  called  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Chris- 
tian, and  whether  it  be  styled  philosophy  or  di- 
vinity, is  but  the  ineffectual  ideal  wisdom  of  this 
world  :  the  vaunting  head-knowledge.  It  is  not 
the  wisdom  from  above,  by  which  alone  God  and 
the  things  of  God  are  to  be  known,  that  is,  expe- 
rienced. These  are  out  of  the  reach  of  arts,  lan- 
guages, and  sciences  ;  and  are  discovered  only  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
heart.  "  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge."  (Col.  ii.  3.)  Yet  though  the 
world,  by  all  its  admired  and  celebrated  wisdom, 
knows  not  God,  there  is  a  wisdom  communicated 
by  which  he  is  known.  "For  God,"  saith  holy 
writ,  "who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face"  or  inward  appearance  "of  Jesus  Christ." 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6,  7.)  The  apostle  adds,  "  We  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels;"  we  enjoy  it  now 
whilst  in  these  bodies  of  clay,  "  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us." 

This  luminous  and  excellent  power  operates  upon 
the  humble  thankful  acceptor,  so  as  to  open  an 
understanding  of  what  he  reads,  both  in  Scripture 
and  other  experimental  writings ;  often  giving  him 
to  feel  that  concerning  which  he  reads,  and  ren- 
dering it  of  improving  effect  to  him.  But  he  who 
rejects  the  means  can  never  attain  the  end.  He 
who  refuses  or  flies  from  the  light  of  life,  when  it 
offers  itself  to  him  by  reproof  and  conviction ;  not 
believing  it  to  be  of  God,  nor  receiving  it  as  such, 
stops  its  operation,  prevents  it  from  opening  itself 
to  him,  and  enlarging  in  him.  For  the  unbelieving- 
heart  shuts  up  its  own  way,  (Mat.  xiii.  58  j  Mark 
vi.  5,  6,)  and  therefore  remains  insensible  of  the 
internal  power  of  the  Saviour. 

What  man  upon  earth  can  say,  he  has  not  had 
convictions  ?  Or,  that  he  has  had  them  without 
any  sense  of  them  ?  Who  could  have  a  sense  of 
them,  and  not  distinguish  it  from  the  efforts  of  his 
own  reason ;  not  distinguish  the  reprover  from  the 
reproved?  Unfelt  convictions  are  impossibilities. 
In  what  manner  is  the  work  of  renovation  known, 
without  any  perception  of  it  in  its  progress  ?  Did 


the  apostle  Paul  so  pathetically  describe  the  pain- 
ful states  he  had  travelled  through,  and  the  oppo- 
site powers  engaged  within  him,  without  ever  hav- 
ing a  certain  sense  of  them  ?  Or  is  the  coolness  of 
his  head,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  now 
to  be  arraigned  ;  and  are  his  christian  experiences 
to  be  treated  only  as  the  issues  of  an  enthusiastic 
or  distempered  fancy  ? 

How  could  any  witness  repentance  unto  life,  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  the  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  without  an  inward  sense 
of  them?  Were  all  the  cries,  the  pantings  and 
thirstings  after  the  Divine  presence,  uttered  by  the 
sacred  writers,  without  a  sense  of  that  want ;  and 
were  all  their  triumphant  rejoicings  in  the  consola- 
tion of  his  presence,  expressed  under  a  total  insen- 
sibility of  it  ?  Were  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  unfelt  by 
those  who  enjoyed  them?  Who  can  affirm  these 
absurdities  ?  Where  can  such  blind  leaders  bring 
their  blind  followers  to  ?  Those  who  turn  their 
backs  on  the  light  must  walk  in  darkness.  It  is 
the  sole  property  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  light  of 
men,  to  make  true  discoveries  to  the  mind,  both 
respecting  itself  and  everything  else  that  concerns 
it.  Hence  he  is  rightly  styled  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness ;  the  same  thing  to  the  soul  of  man,  that 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  to  his  body.  The  one 
is  the  light  without,  the  other  the  light  within  : 
and  therefore  is  properly  so  denominated. 

It  is  the  unbelieving  unrenewed  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  effectual  operation  of  this  hea- 
venly principle,  that  unwittingly  rejects  and  dis- 
parages it,  and  thereby  contributes  to  keep  both 
himself  and  others  in  blindness  concerning  it,  and 
prejudice  against  it.  "The  natural  man,"  saith 
the  apostle,  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.) 

What !  saith  the  mighty  man  of  reason,  must  I 
put  out  my  eyes  in  order  to  see  ?  Must  I  lay  aside 
and  renounce  my  reason,  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing? It  is  impossible,  absurd,  and  preposte- 
rous. Very  true,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  no 
such  absurdity  is  required.  It  is  neither  right  rea- 
son, nor  the  proper  use  of  man's  reason,  that  is 
objected  to  and  advised  against.  For  right  reason 
is  truth,  and  is  ever  correspondent  with  the  inward 
motions  of  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  man's  rational 
faculty  is  what  renders  him  capable  of  receiving 
Divine  influence  and  instruction,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  he  could  be  a  fit  subject 
for  it ;  and  were  his  reason  in  such  a  perfect  state 
as  to  merit  the  name  of  right  reason,  he  would  not 
stand  in  such  absolute  need  of  it.  But  it  evidently 
appears,  from  the  various  biasses  and  preposses- 
sions men  are  generally  under,  the  weakness  and 
mutability  of  their  understandings,  and  the  innu- 
merable and  irreconcilable  differences  amongst 
them,  especially  the  learned  and  leading  part  of 
mankind,  that  human  reason  is  far  from  being 
always  agreeable  to  right  reason,  which  is  un- 
changeably true.  What  is  cautioned  against  there- 
fore, is  the  setting  up  human  reason  above  its  due 
place  in  religion,  making  it  the  leader  instead  of 
the  follower  of  revelation,  the  teacher  instead  of 
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the  learner;  and  esteeming  it  vested  with  a  kind  of 
self-sufficiency,  independent  of  the  direction  and 
help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

We  are  n<jt  required  to  lay  aside  our  understand- 
ings, either  in  order  to,  or  under  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit ;  hut,  as  prudent  and  docile  scholars,  to 
submit  them  to  the  necessary  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  that  infallible  Master  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  who  is  the  universal  teacher 
of  his  people;  (Isa.  liv.  13;  Jer.  xxxi.  34;  John 
vi.  45  ;  Heb.  viii.  10, 11,  and  x.  16 ;)  that  we  may 
be  enabled  rightly  to  obey  and  worship  him  with 
the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also.  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  15.)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  a  right  under- 
standing must  infallibly  concur. 

As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  so  agreeably  dispensed 
by  the  sovereign  wisdom,  that  it  doth  not  put  out 
or  blind  men's  eyes,  but  assists  to  the  proper  use  of 
them  ;  so  the  Divine  illumination  and  influence  is 
administered  by  the  same  wisdom,  in  such  due  de- 
grees, that  it  neither  banishes  man's  reason,  nor 
deprives  it  of  its  utility  ;  but  restores  it  to  its  full 
and  proper  use  in  religion,  by  dispelling  the  fogs 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  giving  it  a  clear  sense  of 
duty,  and  furnishing  ability  to  perform  it.  The 
holy  men  of  God  were  not  deprived  of  their  under- 
standings, when  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (1  Peter  i.  21,)  but 
found  them  illuminated  and  highly  improved  by  it. 
They  were  not  used  by  the  Spirit  as  senseless  ma- 
chines, nor  remained  as  vegetables,  imperceptive 
of  the  virtue  arising  in,  and  enlarging  them.  Their 
faculties  were  brightened,  and  raised  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  usefulness,  than  could  ever  have  been 
reached  by  them  whilst  unassisted  by  the  power  of 
Divine  grace.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  hath 
one  of  the  inspired  writers  given  this  necessary 
exhortation ;  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing." (Prov.  iii.  5.)  And  be  further  saith,  "He 
that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool."  (Ibid, 
xxviii.  26.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798." 

(Continued  from  pugc  334.) 

A  party,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  officers  in  the 
rebel  army,  came  to  our  house  one  day,  and  directed 
to  have  dinner  prepared  immediately.  On  my 
mother's  requesting  the  servant  to  lay  the  tables  in 
the  hall,  they  indignantly  asked,  "  Is  it  there  you 
are  going  to  give  us  our  dinner  ?  Show  us  iuto  the 
best  parlour  in  the  house."  But  on  my  mother 
assuring  them  that  she  had  seen  noblemen  sitting 
in  that  hall,  they  became  calm  and  satisfied.  They 
then  asked  for  spirits  and  wine,  saying  they  would 
have  some  ;  and  when  my  mother  told  them  that 
there  were  none  in  the  house,  they  were  greatly  ir- 
ritated, still  saying  they  must  have  some.  On  be- 
ing Bpoken  to  by  my  mother  in  the  siugular  number, 
they  desired  her  not  to  say  thee  aud  thou  to  them, 
as  if  she  were  speaking  to  a  dog ;  aud  on  her  again 
paying  thou  to  one  of  them,  he  nourished  his  sword 
over  her  head,  and  said,  haughtily,  "  No  more  of 
your  theeiug  and  thouiug  to  me."  They  ate  their 
dinner,  however,  and  went  off  peaceably. 

We  were  now  informed  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  take  my  dear  father's  life,  and  my  mother 
was  most  particular  in  keeping  us  all  close  together 
around  him,  saying  that  if  it  were  permitted  that 
our  lives  should  be  taken,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
support  and  encourage  each  other,  or  else  all  go 
together  '.  One  day,  about  noon,  a  large  compauy 
appeared  on  the  lawn,  carrying  a  black  flag,  which 
we  well  knew  to  be  the  signal  lor  death.    My  dear 


father  advanced  to  meet  them  as  usual,  with  his 
open,  benevolent  countenance,  and  my  mother, 
turning  to  me,  said,  with  her  sweet  placid  smile, 
"  Perhaps  my  stiff  stays  may  prevent  my  dying 
easily."  On  which  the  Roman  Catholic  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  us,  said,  "  Have  faith  in  God, 
madam;  I  hope  they  will  not  hurt  you:"  she 
quickly  pushed  forward  and  joined  my  dear  father, 
who  was  surrounded  by  a  large  party.  He  ob- 
served to  them,  he  feared  they  might  injure  each 
other,  as  their  muskets  were  prepared  for  firing ; 
when  one  of  them  replied,  "  Let  those  who  are 
afraid  keep  out  of  the  way."  My  mother  distinct- 
ly heard  one  of  them  say,  "Why  don't  you  be- 
gin?" and  each  seemed  looking  to  the  other  to 
commence  the  work  of  death.  Some  of  them  pre- 
sently muttered,  "  We  cannot."  At  this  critical 
moment  some  women  came  in  great  agitation 
through  the  crowd,  clinging  to  their  husbands, 
and  dragging  them  away.  Thus  a  higher  Power 
evidently  appeared  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of 
the  murderers,  and  my  beloved  father  was  again 
graciously  delivered.  One  man  said  there  was 
"no  use  in  taking  Mr.Goff 's  life;"  but  his  two  sons, 
if  there,  should  soon  be  killed,  and  then  the  estate 
would  be  theirs. 

One  morning  a  most  outrageous  party  advanced 
towards  the  house,  yelling  and  roaring  like  savages, 
evidently  with  some  wicked  design ;  but  two  young 
men  who  looked  serious  again  interposed  in  our  be- 
half, and  would  not  allow  them  to  enter.  Thus 
were  the  words  of  David  fulfilled  : — "The  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
thou  wilt  restrain." 

A  young  man,  who,  with  his  mother,  kept  a 
neighbouring  public-house,  used  at  that  time  often 
to  walk  into  our  drawing-room,  lay  his  sword  on 
the  table,  and  amuse  me  and  my  young  cousin  by 
giving  us  his  finely  decorated  hat  to  admire.  One 
afternoon  he  tried  to  prevail  on  us  two  to  go  with 
him  to  the  camp,  saying,  it  was  an  interesting  sight, 
such  as  we  might  never  have  an  opportunity  again 
to  see.  We  were  then  sixteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and  on  my  saying  I  did  not  think  my 
mother  would  permit  us  to  go,  he  desired  us  not  to 
tell  her,  aud  promised  to  bring  us  safely  back. 
My  mother,  ever  watchful,  was  at  this  moment 
crossing  the  hall ;  and  seeing  us  together,  she  came 
forward  and  inquired  what  he  was  saying.  When 
we  told  her,  she  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  re- 
quest the  cbildren  to  go  to  such  a  place  ?  She 
then  reasoned  with  us  on  the  impropriety  of  lis- 
tening to  such  invitations,  saying,  she  should 
never  have  expected  to  see  us  again  if  we  had 
once  gone. 

Three  or  four  hundred  English  troops,  accom- 
panied by  Hompesch's  German  hussars,  at  length 
landed  at  Duncanuon  Fort ;  this  was  aunouueed 
by  the  firing  of  cannon  early  in  the  morning.  On 
my  mother's  entering  my  room,  I  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  the  intelligence,  when  she  replied, 
"  My  dear,  we  must  rejoice  with  trembling ;  having 
much  to  dread  from  their  being  strangers,  aud 
we  know  not  what  may  be  permitted :  we  have 
only  to  place  our  trust  and  confidence  in  Him  who 
hath  hitherto  preserved  us!"  This  little  army 
formed  an  encampment  on  my  late  uncle  Caesar 
Sutton's  lawn  at  Longgrague,  about  two  miles  from 
us.  The  next  day,  whilst  we  were  sitting  at  din- 
ner, one  of  the  servants  said  the  rebel  forces  were 
coming  from  Wexford  in  thousands,  intending  to 
surround  the  English  encampment.  The  royal 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Moore,  having  had 
previous  information,  were,  however,  on  the  alert, 
and  met  them  ou  the  road  near  our  house.  We 
counted  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to 
the  rebels,  which  passed  our  entrance.    A  dread- 


ful scene,  partly  in  our  view,  was  now  enacted, 
lasted  for  three  hours;  the  firing  was  awful !  Ha 
ing  closed  the  doors  and  windows  in  the  lower 
of  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  we  all  retire 
an  upper  room,  and  there  remained  in  a  state 
fearful  suspense.    It  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  dee 
ly  affected  us,  the  cannon  balls  falling  thickly  ab 
the  house.    On  one  of  my  sisters  raising  the 
dow  to  look  out,  a  ball  whizzed  by  her  head ; 
this,  with  many  others,  we  afterwards  found, 
length,  seeing  the  poor  deluded  people  running 
all  directions,  we  learned  that  they  were  routed 

Two  soon  came  to  the  house  to  have  their  woun 
dressed,  which  my  sister  Arabella  did  as  well 
she  could ;  one  had  a  ball  in  the  cap  of  his  kn< 
and  both  bled  profusely :  they  expressed  mu 
thankfulness,  and  hoped,  they  might  soon  be 
again  to  fight  for  their  freedom.    A  fine  you 
man  coming,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound 
his  side  and  shoulder,  my  dear  mother  used  mea 
to  relieve  him,  and  dressed  him  comfortably 
clean  linen,  while  he  frequently  exclaimed,  " 
ma'am,  try  to  stop  the  blood.    I  don't  mind 
pain,  so  that  I  may  but  fight  for  my  liberty." 
serving  him  in  danger  from  the  great  injury, 
spoke  to  him  in  a  very  serious  strain,  and  also 
commended  his  goiDg  to  the  Wexford  Infirm 
We  heard  afterwards  that  he  died  on  the  wai 
few  hours  after  he  left  us.    This  battle  was 
Goff 's  Bridge,  on  the  20th  of  Sixth  month.  Se 
ral  hundreds  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  but 
many  of  the  military. 

Soon  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  we  obser 
two  of  the  cavalry  moving  slowly  and  suspiciou 
up  our  avenue ;  on  which  my  father  went  down 
the  hall  door,  and  advanced  with  a  smiling  co 
tenance  and  extended  arms  to  meet  them.  0 
who  was  a  German,  at  once  embraced  him,  sayi 
in  broken  English,  "  You  be  Friend — no  enemy 
enemy  ;  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  addi 
"  We  have  Friends  in  Germany."  We  got  th 
eggs,  milk,  bread,  &c,  to  refresh  them,  after 
excessive  fatigue  and  excitement  which  it  was 
vious  they  had  suffered. 

The  evening-  before  this  eneaoement,  one  of 
sisters,  passing  through  the  servants'  hall,  obser 
the  coachman  leaning  on  his  arm,  apparently  m 
distressed.  When  she  requested  to  know  the  ca 
he  hesitated  and  said  he  could  not  tell  her ;  bu 
her  entreating  him,  and  adding  that  she  should 
to  know  the  worst,  he  said  that  he  had  hea 
planned  at  the  camp,  that,  if  they  conquered 
royalists,  we  were  all  to  be  murdered,  aud  the  g 
rals  were  to  take  possession  of  our  house.  He 
added,  weeping,  "  Oh,  our  plans  are  too  wicked 
the  Lord  to  prosper  them  !"  My  sister  remai 
that  we  trusted  in  a  Power  stronger  than  man, 
able  to  protect  us  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  c 
that  effect. 

During  the  night  following  this  battle,  our  h 
was  surrounded  by  Hompesch's  cavalry,  who  i 
on  the  lawn  wrapped  up  in  their  grey  coats, 
next  morning  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  officers  br 
fasted  with  us,  and  told  us  that  we  had  had  at 
vellous  escape  ou  the  previous  day;  thecal 
having  been  placed  on  the  bridge,  and  poi 
against  the  house  to  batter  it  down ;  even 
match  was  lighted,  when  a  gentleman,  who  1 
my  father  and  us,  came  forward,  and  told  then! 
house  was  "  inhabited  by  a  loyal  Quaker  antfl 
family."  They  had  previously  supposed  it  I 
be  a  rendezvous  of  rebels,  and  feared,  frorli 
commanding  position,  that  they  themselves  ill 
have  been  fired  upon  from  it.  Some  of  th< 
cer.>,  being  refreshed  by  their  meal,  even  p" 
tears  when  they  reflected  on  the  danger  wel 
been  in. 
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My  cousins  Richard  and  Ann  Goff  of  Hope- 
pi  ield,  near  Horetown,  had  been  observed  by  "  the 
i  Jnited  Men"  to.  persevere  in  walking  to  Forrest 
K  fleeting,  whilst  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
let jellion;  and  were  apprised  that,  if  they  continued 
i3o  his  practice,  and  refused  to  unite  in  the  Roman 
li  Jatholic  forms  of  worship,  they  should  be  put  to 
t  leath,  and  their  house  burned.  This  threat  brought 
.  bem  under  deep  mental  exercise,  accompanied  with 
at  ervent  prayers  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  come 
tl  b  a  right  decision ;  and,  collecting  their  large  family 
m  pgether,  in  humble  confidence  that  best  direction 
ill  aight  be  mercifully  afforded,  after  a  season  of  so- 
a  ;mn  retirement,  they  laid  the  matter  before  their 
a  hildren.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  noble 
i|  intrepid  language  of  Fade  Goff,  their  eldest 
m  pn,  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  worthy 
ill  f  being  recorded.  "  Father,"  said  he,  "  rejoice 
ma  lat  we  are  found  worthy  to  suffer."  His  parents 
In  ere  deeply  affected,  and  their  minds  became  so 
u'j  inch  strengthened,  that  next  morning,  rising  before 
id  I  ^ybreak,  they  all  proceeded  to  the  meeting,  and 
I  lere  enabled  to  continue  to  attend  Divine  worship 
^thout  molestation ;  expressing  thankfulness  in 
,!,;  ms  being  permitted  to  accomplish  what  they  con- 
na  dered  their  religious  duty. 

w  ■  David  Sands  and  his  companion  attended  that 
ia  '.eeting,  and,  returning  to  Horetown,  were  joyfully 
v  ;ceived  by  us :  my  dear  mother  saying  that  his 
y  isit  reminded  her  of  the  good  Samaritan  pouring 

1  into  our  wounded  minds.  The  three  families 
kjj  pw  occupying  our  house  all  assembled  with  him 
jij  |i  this  solemn  occasion,  and  his  communication 
;  -  |as  truly  impressive  and  consoling,  inducing  ten- 
■ .:  prness  in  all  present.  He  first  alluded  to  the  deep 
"  (  ials  we  had  suffered ;  then  to  the  infinite  mercy 
at  hich  had  brought  the  family  through  them  ;  and 
rj  (fterwards  offered  a  solemn  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
,jj  yid  praise  to  the  great  Preserver  of  men,  whose 
oti  iwer  had  been  so  remarkably  displayed  for  our 
da  otection,  when  surrounded  by  danger  on  every 
v..  jjnd.    It  was  indeed  a  memorable  visit,  for  which 

iankfulness  prevailed  to  Him  from  whom  all  con- 
r:'  lation  is  derived.  The  Roman  Catholic  family 
0^  ltd  never  before  heard  these  plain  truths  so  de- 
. :;J  ired,  nor  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind ;  but 
jjjj  |ey  all  united  in  prayer  on  their  knees,  and  the 
r  :;  jpther  said,  "  I  never  heard  such  a  minister  as 
it  gentleman:  he  must  be  an  angel  from  Heaven 
ijfpt  to  you!" 

(To  be  continued.) 

aert 
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The  "  household  of  faith"  has  its  many  concerns, 
d  not  the  least  of  these  are  its  sorrows.  These 
e  the  lot  of  all ;  and  there  is  no  member  of  the 
asehold,  but  has  his  share  in  these,  either  in  per- 
lal  suffering,  or  in  helping  to  bear  the  burden 
others.  *  *  But  though  standing  afar  off 
m  the  saints,  and  unable  to  mingle  its  sympa- 
es  with  theirs,  still  the  world  has  sorrows  of  its 
n,  deep  and  many.  To  grieve,  and  yet  have  no 
nforter;  to  be  wounded,  and  yet  have  no  healer; 
be  weary,  and  yet  know  no  resting-place;  this 
the  world '3  hard  lot.  Wretched  as  it  is,  they 
prefer  it  to  the  friendship  of  Him,  with  whom 
ir  heart  is  at  enmity,  and  whose  presence  is  to 
m  all  gloom  and  terror.  Yet  he  continues  to 
reat  them.  He  does  not  let  them  alone.  The 
iany  sorrows"  which  compass  them  about,  are 
many  messages  of  grace,  his  unwearied  knock- 
3  at  their  fast-closed  door.  He  writes  "  vanity" 
>n  the  creature,  "  weariness  and  vexation"  upon 
th's  best  delights,  that  men  may  not  place  their 
ifidence  in  these.  *  *  Oh,  that  a  weary, 
ken-hearted  world  would  learn  these  lessons  of 
ce !  Oh,  that  they  would  taste  and  see  that 
J  is  good.    Let  them  but  come  home  to  him. 


He  will  not  mock  them  with  shadows,  nor  feed  them 
upon  husks.  *  *  Let  the  world,  however,  re- 
gard God's  dealings  with  them  as  they  may :  let 
not  "  the  children"  despise  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  they  are  rebuked  of  him. — 
II.  Sonar. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Ou  the  Position  of  Friends  in  the  World,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  War-Spirit. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  British  Friend, 
an  offer  of  a  sum  of  £150  in  two  premiums  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  num- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  successful 
essays  (it  is  presumed)  to  be  published.* 

This  decline  in  numbers,  which  contrasts  so 
painfully  with  the  anticipations  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  society,  is  a  subject  which  interests 
us  all,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  little  good  can  arise 
from  the  publication  of  the  essays,  even  if  they 
should  be  written  in  a  right  spirit,  and  not  a  mer- 
cenary one,  as  the  truth  on  the  subject  could  be 
fully  stated  only  by  one  who  should  differ  from 
the  giver  of  the  premiums  and  judge  of  the  essays, 
in  being  a  thorough  believer  in  our  doctrines,  and 
in  their  identity  with  original  Christianity. 

Many  of  our  members  at  the  present  day.  (while 
remaining  within  the  fold  from  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion and  the  strong  dislike  to  change  of  any  kind 
in  this  respect,  common  to  most,)  are  found  to  look 
upon  the  doctrines  and  religious  status  of  other  reli- 
gious bodies  as  quite  equal  or  better  than  those  which 
obtain  in  that  society,  of  which  they  remain  nominally 
members,  and  this  sentiment  is  especially  prevalent 
and  noticeable  in  England,  where  the  successors  of 
those  who  first  raised  our  testimonies  as  the  standard 
of  a  change,  (or  rather  restoration,)  of  the  religion 
of  the  world,  fraternise  entirely  in  philanthropic 
and  religious  movements  with  the  professors  of  those 
doctrines  that  their  forefathers  contended  with  as 
diseased  and  fallen  Christianity,  which  it  was  their 
high  mission  to  restore  to  its  purity.  In  this  land 
also,  there  are  few  who  seem  to  remember  or  even 
to  believe  in  the  original  mission  and  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  our  church,  namely,  warfare  against  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of 
its  purity.  Yet  no  man  can  be  a  sincere  member 
of  any  christian  denomination,  who  does  not  ear- 
nestly believe  its  doctrines  to  be  the  only  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  was  most  emphatically  the  belief 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  re- 
gard to  its  doctrines ;  and  a  comparison  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  other  sects  renders  this 
truth  as  palpably  evident  at  the  present  day  as  it 
was  then. 

To  say  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  Chris- 
tianity is  as  obviously  false  as  to  say  that  Christ  is 
divided.  (1  Cor.  i.  13.)  That  which  has  caused 
the  decline  in  numbers  in  our  Society  is,  then,  the 
same  that  caused  the  original  degeneracy  in  the 
christian  cfmrch,  (though  operating,  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  shown,  in  a  different  way,)  namely, 
indifferency  to  the  mission  and  extension  of  the 
church,  and  through  individual  unfaithfulness  the 
consequent  spread  of  the  worldly  spirit. 

The  worldly  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  self  and  of  the 
natural  man,  which  in  times  of  paganism  deified  the 
carnal  desires  and  the  powers  of  outward  nature, 
as  they  influenced  human  interests.  When  Chris- 
tianity, the  self-denying  religion  of 'a  crucified  Lord, 
had  so  far  supplanted  paganism  as  to  become  the 
professed  religion  of  the  civilized  world,  this  worldly 
spirit  began  largely  to  manifest  itself.    Those  who 


*  This  offer  is  understood  to  be  made  by  a  person,  who 
is  in  nowise  connected  with  our  religion.1'  Society,  but 
who  takes  a  strong  interest  in  it- 


should  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  began  to  use  the  church,  (or  as- 
sociation of  all  believers,)  not  as  a  means  to  that 
holy  end,  so  much  as  a  temporal  institution  to  be 
supported  by  outward  means  to  the  end  of  the 
worldly  good  of  those  false  and  hireling  leaders 
themselves.  Hence  the  adoption  and  engrafting  on 
the  christian  system  of  many  devices  borrowed 
from  the  old  paganism  to  influence  and  delude  the 
poor  flock  But  as  there  existed  at  the  time  but 
one  society  laying  claim  to  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
as  this  society  then  embraced  the  civilized  world, 
this  irruption  of  the  worldly  spirit  produced  only 
degeneracy  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  in  reli- 
gious character,  not  declension  in  the  numbers  of 
the  society. 

Luther  did  his  day's  work  against  this  corrupt- 
ing spirit  in  his  time,  and  accomplished  a  great 
advance  in  bringing  many  towards  the  original 
state  of  the  church,  but  left  very  much  undone. 
When  G.  Fox  came  forth,  this  spirit  of  the  world 
which  pursues  self  and  its  interests  at  all  hazards, 
even  of  the  life  of  our  brother  when  he  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  interest,  (thus  causing  wars  and 
fightings,) — which  indolently  seeks  to  commit  our 
highest  and  eternal  interests  to  the  care  of  a  paid 
class  of  men, — which  in  that  paid  class  gives  rise  to 
spiritual  pride,  arrogance  and  blindness,  and  com- 
plaisance towards  iniquity,  was  rife  in  the  partially 
reformed,  and  so-called  christian  world.  Friends 
had  to  bear  testimony  in  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice to  that  spiritual  religion,  which  requires  the 
work  of  salvation  to  be  done  in  each  individual 
heart,  not  by  outward  observances ;  and  in  which 
no  man  can  shift  the  burden  and  responsibility  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  proxy,  paid  to  stand  between 
him  and  God  ;  against  that  unutterable  and  mur- 
derous selfishness,  which,  in  war,  imbrues  the  hands 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  oppose  our  interests ; 
against  the  fawning  manners  which  paid  honour  to 
gain  favour ;  against  the  presumption  of  the  man- 
anointed  teachers ;  all  fruits  of  the  worldly,  unre- 
generate  spirit,  existing  in  the  so-called  christian 
church.  And  being  practical  believers  in  and  mes- 
sengers of  a  new,  or  rather  the  true  and  old,  order 
of  things,  they  had  also  to  bear  testimony  against 
certain  minor  practices  which  sprang  from  the 
same  worldly  spirit  that  was  at  war  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  to  be,  in  these  thino-s, 
singular,  and  as  a  sign  and  wonder  to  the  world ; 
witnesses,  in  their  persons,  against  the  whole  spirit 
of  that  world  which  they  were  in  but  not  of;  that 
spirit  which  infected  the  professing  church  in  root 
and  branch,  in  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines, and  the  most  trivial  practices;  witnesses 
to  the  new  manifestation  of  the  old  message  from 
on  high.  Of  these  practices  were  "  hat-honour," 
which  sought  to  pay  a  silly  tribute  to  an  unchris- 
tian pride;  also  the  mode  of  personal  address, 
which,  while  at  that  time  almost  universally  em- 
ploying the  singular  form  to  one  of  one's  own 
household  or  intimate  friends,  or  to  an  "inferior," 
paid  a  ridiculous  homage  to  those  "  superiors"  or 
strangers  from  whom  an  advantage  might  be  gained, 
by  addressing  them  as  if  each  were  more  than  one 
person.  This  was  the  true  meaning  and  purport 
of  those  peculiarities  of  conduct  which  arc  some- 
times properly  called  our  "  testimonies"  in  distinc- 
tion to  <:  doctrines,"  namely,  a  bearing  of  testimo 
ny  or  witness,  {testis,  "  a  bearer  of  witness,"  testi- 
monium, "  witness,")  against  the  worldly  spirit  of 
so-called  christians.  Another  testimony  they  had 
to  bear  was  against  the  feeding  of  unchristian  pride 
in  the  unnecessary  adornment  of  dress.  But  early 
Friends  did  not,  as  some  imagine,  assume  any  dis- 
tinctive form  of  clothing  different  from  that  gene- 
rally in  vogue  at  the  time  ;  any  peculiar  garb  such 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ad  the  priests  did  then  and  do  now  affect,  which 
in  its  distinctiveness  seems  to  say  pharisaically, 


"Behold  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou." 


The 


fashion  or  shapes  of  clothing,  then  in  common  use, 
which  were  simple,  convenient  and  rational,  and 
betrayed  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  the  taint  of 
worldliness,  save  in  their  superfluous  ornaments, 
they  made  use  of,  and  simple,  inexpensive  ma- 
terials, discarding  all  ornamental  or  unnecessary 
parts.  Some  among  them,  at  particular  times, 
as  when  commissioned  with  messages  to  deliver  in 
market-places,  &c,  felt  called  upon  to  ad.'pt  some 
peculiarity  of  dress  for  the  time  being,  to  divest 
themselves  partially,  to  dress  in  sackcloth,  as  a  sign 
to  the  people,  but  no  peculiar  dress  was  adopted  by 
the  body.  A  christian  liberty  was  felt  by  G.  Fox 
to  be  allowable  as  to  the  personal  appearance,  so 
that  pride  was  not  confounded  with  this  liberty. 
Sewel  says  of  him,  "  It  happened  also  at  other 
times,  that  because  of  his  long  hair  he  was  spoken 
to,  as  I  have  seen  myself;  but  of  this  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  he  had  not  the  least  pride  in  it; 
but  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  he,  seeing 
how  some  would  make  it  a  kind  of  holiness  to  wear 
short  hair,  did  the  contrary  to  show  that,  in  some 
things,  there  was  a  christian  liberty,  for  which  we 
ought  not  to  judge  one  another."  But  not  feeling 
easy  to  conform  to  whimsical  and  unreasonable  va- 
riations in  the  shape  of  dress,  the  society  has  sub- 
stantially retained  that  form  which  prevailed  when 
it  first  arose,  which  form  is  now  become  peculiar, 
simply  because  obsolete.  Those  among  us  at  the 
present  day,  however,  who,  while  retaining  this 
"  plain''  form,  still  indulge  in  costly  material  above 
the  reach  of  honourable  poverty,  and  in  golden  and 
expensive  ornaments  of  any  description,  are  clearly 
under  a  delusion,  in  supposing  themselves  con- 
formed to  true  and  christian  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness. On  the  whole,  then,  early  Friends  sought  to 
accomplish  the  regeneration  of  the  church,  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  its  departures,  the  worldly 
spirit.  And  seeing  the  subtilty  of  this  insinuating 
poison  of  the  body  spiritual,  and  that,  if  suffered 
to  go  unreproved  in  apparently  trifling  manifesta- 
tions, it  soon  spread  high  and  deep,  they  rebuked 
it  as  the  subtle  enemy  of  the  hidden  inner  life  of 
a  true  christian  on  both  small  and  great  occasions 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  num- 
bers in  a  society  whose  doctrinal  Christianity  is 
without  adulteration  or  mixture  of  human  inven- 
tions, and  which,  in  the  Divine  hand,  is  designed, 
if  our  anointed  predecessors  knew  His  counsels, 
and  rightly  declared  them,  to  lead  mankind  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  ?  Neglect  of  the 
mission  of  our  church ;  practical  disbelief  in  its 
mission.  Many  of  the  better,  more  concerned 
among  us,  perhaps  having  their  attention  too  much 
occupied  with  minor  matters,  comparable  to  tithing 
of  mint  and  anise;  keeping,  as  it  were,  the  light 
superstructure  of  the  building  in  repair,  while  the 
devastating  tide  of  the  spirit  of  this  world  is  un- 
dermining the  foundations  ;  making  vast  inroads 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  arc  still 
sn  mingly  approved  in  the  church;  while  the  "  less 
instructed"  portion  of  the  flock,  seeing  the  leaders 
thus  intent,  arc  turning  to  those  other  bodies  of 
profe.-sing  christians,  among  whom  they  see  or 
think  they  see,  more  seemingly  good  fruits,  and 
greater  religious  performances.  The  spirit  of  the 
world,  having  taken  possession  of  many  who  pass 
for  consistent  Friends,  and  are  esteemed  as  pro- 
minent among  us,  and  comparative  coldness  exist- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  better  few  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  labouring  in  the  same  cxteuded  way 
as  early  Friends,  were  it  not  for  a  lack  of  their 
faith,  causes  the  weaker  of  the  flock  to  imagine 
that  our  religion  ifl  like  that  of  Other  societies,  much 


in  the  outward,  and  that  they  are  safe  in  joining  such 
other  professors  as  may  suit  their  worldly  interests. 
This  disaffection  aids  the  designs  of  schismatics 
from  time  to  time,  but  works  more  powerfully 
against  our  numbers  in  the  slow  and  silent  process  of 
individual  desertions  in  times  of  comparative  peace. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


As  much  as  lies  in  thy  power,  shun  the  resorts 
of  worldly  men,  for  much  conversation  on  secular 
business,  however  innocently  managed,  greatly  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  are 
soon  captivated  by  vain  subjects  and  employments, 
and  soon  defiled,  and  I  have  wished  a  thousand 
times,  that  I  had  either  not  been  in  company,  or 
had  been  silent. —  Thomas  A.  Kempis. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1858. 


The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  we  conclude  in  the  present  number, 
occupies  so  much  space  that  it  has  crowded  out 
several  communications  intended  to  have  been  in- 
serted this  week.  We  trust  our  correspondents 
will  not  object  to  the  delay. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  336.) 

Seventh-day  morning. — Met  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  first  business  at  this  sitting  was  reading  the 
Amounts  of  Distraints  within  the  compass  of  the 
several  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  heaviest  share 
had  fallen,  as  in  former  years,  to  our  Friends  in 
Essex.  The  total  amount  was  under  £6000,  and 
about  £100  less  than  in  1857.  When  these  re- 
ports had  all  been  read,  a  Friend  made  a  few  feel- 
ing observations,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  encour- 
agement of  such  as  could  not  conscientiously  make 
any  distinction  in  the  character  of  these  imposts, 
but  refused  to  pay  any,  while  some  of  their  fellow- 
members  looked  upon  certain  of  these  as  of  a  non- 
ecclesiastical  nature,  and  hesitated  not  to  pay  them, 
which  the  Friend  who  spoke  considered  a  very  un- 
desirable state  of  things  among  us,  as  resulting 
from  the  change  which  had,  some  time  ago,  been 
made  in  regard  to  these  distraints. 

The  time  which  the  reading  of  these  documents 
occupied  appearing  to  another  Friend  to  be  unne- 
cessarily spent,  he  inquired  whether  the  committee 
appointed  last  evening  to  take  into  consideration  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  meeting,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  susceptible 
of  improvement,  was  understood  to  be  at  liberty  to 
withhold  these  reports  from  being  read  if  it  thought 
proper  ?  It  was  immediately  replied  that  such  a 
liberty  was  not  granted  to  that  committee.  The 
Friend  making  the  inquiry  adverted  also  to  the 
subject  of  the  queries,  and  proceeded  to  show  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  they  were  much 
fewer  in  number,  shorter,  and  simpler.  It  was 
previously  settled,  however,  that  the  committee  in 
question  was  to  introduce  no  change  in  this  respect  ; 
and  some  judicious,  remarks  were  made  by  other 
Friends  in  relation  to  the  important  nature  of  the 
Society's  testimony  against  these  ecclesiastical  im- 
positions, one  speaker,  in  particular,  contrasting  the 
position  of  our  members  in  the  present  day  with 
the  time  when  there  were  probably  4000  Friends 
in  prison  on  account  of  this  same  testimony.  Con- 
sidering what  sufferings  were  theirs,  what  was  it, 
in  comparison,  to  spend  some  twenty  minutes  once 
a  year,  listening  to  the  statistics  of  the  remnant  of 
such  sufferings,  if  they  deserved  to  be  called  by 
that  name. 


Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  fron 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  After 
wards  came  the  Foreign  Epistles,  commencing  witl 
New  York.  There  is  no  epistle  from  Philadelphii 
this  year,  while  two  were  read  from  Baltimon 
(1856  and  1857,)  the  former  not  having  come  t< 
hand  at  the  time  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting.  *  4 
The  epistles  were,  as  usual,  consigned  to  th 
Committee  of  Representatives  to  prepare  replies 
and  it  was  encouraged  to  prepare  an  epistle  also  t 
the  new  Yearly  Meeting. 

Much  regret  being  felt  and  expressed  at  ther 
being  no  epistle  from  Philadelphia,  the  Large  Com 
mittee  was  left  at  liberty  to  consider  whether  I 
would  be  right  to  address  our  Friends  of  theffe. 
Yearly  Meeting  this  year.    An  anxious  desire  wa 
manifested  to  keep  up  our  brotherly  intercours  « 
with  them  by  this  means ;  and  though  some  doub' 
ed  that,  if  an  epistle  were  sent,  it  would  be  onl  M 
acceptable  to  a  small  minority,  the  persuasiol  il 
seemed  much  stronger  that,  if  way  rightly  opene  ill 
for  sending  a  loving  salutation,  it  would  be  vei  JM 
gratefully  and  cordially  received.    Though  tl  ipt 
circumstances  in  which  our  Friends  of  Philadelph:  trip 
find  themselves  may  prevent  their  correspondh  m 
with  the  other  American  Yearly  Meetings,  as  *\ 
as  with  ours,  this  appeared  to  some  no  good  <  east, 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  address  ther  tfoi 
The  Report  of  the  adjourned  General  Meetii  tea 
for  Ack worth  School  followed  next.    *    *    Tl  tyi 
average  cost  is  somewhat  under  that  of  1857.  W 
minute  was  made,  recommending  the  Quarter,  n 
and  other  meetings  to  appoint  representatives  m 
attend  the  General  Meeting  in  Seventh  month  nes  i\ 
and  to  remit  their  annual  subscriptions,  as  early:  tit 
may  be,  to  the  treasurer,  Samuel  Gurney,  bank  is 
Lombard  Street,  London. 

The  Committee  on  Epistles  being  to  sit  down 
four,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  two,  till  ten  o'clo< 
on  Second-day  morning. 

Seventh-day  afternoon. —  Four  o'clock. — Tl 
Representatives  met,  and  appointed  Sub-Commi  e- 

id 
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tees  to  prepare  replies  to  the  Epistles  read  to  t 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  morning. 

The  answer  to  the  sixth  query  from  Durha  ipi 
Quarterly  Meeting  having  excited  considerable  i  :n> 
tice  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Large  Commit)  in 
had  been  verbally  instructed  by  the  Yearly  Me< 
ing  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  circumstances  ia 
Friends  in  that  quarter,  with  the  view  of  seei 
what  could  be  done  for  them  in  the  shape  of  syi 
pathy  or  of  counsel.    Considerable  diversity 
sentiment  was  manifested  in  the  committee,  sol 
being  of  the  judgment  that  the  Yearly  Meeti 
might  issue  a  minute  expressive  of  sympathe  ut 
concern  for  our  said  Friends,  under  the  sufferir 
to  which  many  of  them  had  recently  been  subject*  age 
while  others  were  of  the  mind,  that  a  paragraphl 
the  General  Epistle  would  be  preferable,  as  adapt 
both  for  that  particular  section  of  our  members, 
well  as  for  the  Society  at  large;  as  such  paragra 
might  also  be  made  to  convey  some  approprii 
advice,  in  the  way  of  guarding  Friends  against  1 
causes  of  the  late  pecuniary  calamities,  by  whi  * 
so  many  had  been  overtaken 

Some  details  were  given  by  a  representative  fo  n 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  state  ;t| 
matter-  in  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting,  to  wh  « 
the  sufferers  principally  belonged.  These  deta 
though  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  little  or  no  bla  f 
could  be  attached  to  most  of  the  individuals 
fected,  did  not  materially  assist  the  committee  Si 
deciding  what  action  they  could  take.  It  w 
therefore,  ultimately  agreed  to  leave  the  mattei 
the  discretion  of  the  Friends  intrusted  with 
preparation  of  the  General  Epistle.  The  vari 
sub-committees  having  to  meet  this  evening. 
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epresentatives  adjourned  until  such  time  as  the 
fearly  Meeting  shall  again  appoint. 

Second-day  morning,  5th  Month,  2£th. 
it  ten  o'clock.  *  *  * 

The  clerk  resumed  reading  the  reports  of  our 
public  schools,  which  gave  rise  to  but  little  remark, 
fcxcept  upon  that  from  Brookfield,  Ireland.  This 
ichool,  it  appeared,  had  been  for  some  time  closed, 
}wing  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  teacher,  which 
iccasioned  much  expression  of  regret.    The  sub- 
set of  a  liberal  remuneration  of  teachers  was  also 
kdverted  to,  and  occasion  taken  to  commend  that 
Office  to  the  consideration  of  parents,  in  regard  to 
le  employment  selected  for  members  of  their  fami- 
nes. *     .         *  *  * 
Read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
kudit  the  accounts,  together  with  the  statement  of 
le  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Meeting  for 
Jufferings  for  the  past  year.    It  appeared  that  the 
rustees  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
loan  of  £500  from  the  Bank.    This  was  looked 
Don  by  some  Friends  as  an  undesirable  necessity 
iposed  on  the  trustees ;  and  as  the  annual  sub- 
sriptions  had,  for  some  years,  been  gradually  di- 
minishing "from  about  £2000  to  £1700,  while  the 
rospective  expenditure,  for  the  current  year,  at 
bast,  was  not  likely  to  be  less  than  -the  past,  the 
scommendation  of  the  committee  in  reference  to 
le  annual  subscription  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
Bg,  viz.,  that  such  subscriptions  should  be  consi- 
derably beyond  their  amount  last  year.    A  large 
2m  in  the  expenditure  was  shown  to  have  been  on 
jeeount  of  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry  in 
Tfreign  parts ;  and  it  was  suggested  as  desirable, 
lat  in  making  collections  for  the  national  stock, 
His  circumstance  should  be  pointed  out  to  our 
ftembers.           *            *            *  * 

A  woman  Friend,  under  religious  concern,  paid 
I  visit  to  the  men's  meeting  this  forenoon.  *  * 
Sarah  Alexander  began  by  expressing  the  feel- 
of  weakness  and  fear  with  which  she  came : 
er  communication  included  great  part  of  the  sa- 
lted narrative  respecting  Samuel,  Saul,  and  the 
lointing  of  David,  commencing  where  the  Lord 
^postulates  with  his  prophet,  by  querying,  "  How 
Lng  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  I  have  re- 
acted him  from  reigning  over  Israel?"  The  snare 
Lto  which  the  prophet  fell  in  regard  to  the  eldest 
in  of  Jesse,  might  possibly  have  been  that  of  this 
leeting,  in  sometimes  legislating  after  the  wisdom 

ijnan,  instead  of  under  divine  counsel  and  direc- 
&c.  *  *  *  * 

On  our  women  Friends  retiring,  the  clerk  took 
the  minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting.  First 
ime  the  one  respecting  the  proposition  from  Glou- 
er  and  Wilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  Mar- 
age  of  First  Cousins,  and  which,  as  the  reader 
ill  remember,  was  deferred  for  further  considera- 
pn  to  thi3  year.    Much  expression  of  sentiment 
Jlowed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  greater 
farne3s  to  unanimity  had  been  now  attained,  than 
is  apparent  twelve  months  ago.    On  one  point 
le  numerous  speakers  were,  with  but  two  excep- 
\ns,  entirely  agreed,  viz.,  the  undesirableness  of 
close  a  matrimonial  connection  as  that  between 
st  cousins.    On  other  points  those  who  took  part 
the  discussion,  were  pretty  equally  divided,  some 
Intending  that  our  Society,  as  a  church,  had  no 
;ht  to  legislate  in  the  matter  at  all — no  authority 
Specially  to  disown  in  such  cases,  inasmuch  as 
ere  was  no  scriptural  ground  of  condemnation. 
Jnd  so  far  from  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  be- 
prohibited  in  Scripture,  it  was  stated  that  the 
|  ly  instance  in  which  that  connection  is  spoken  of, 
when  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  forbid- 
In  to  marry,  except  with  their  cousins,  the  sons 
their  father's  brother  !    On  the  other  hand  it 


was  maintained  that  there  is  a  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture for  objecting  to  these  marriages.  Though  the 
relationship  is  not  precisely  defined  to  be  that  of 
First  Cousi?is,  yet  the  parties  are  not  to  be  "near 
of  kin and  the  early  Friends  believed  themselves 
rightly  guided  in  interpreting  this  phrase  as  they 
did,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  without  a  Scriptural  basis. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Scripture  could  give 
express  directions  for  our  conduct  individually  or 
collectively  on  all  points ;  this,  especially,  was 
never  the  expectation  with  Friends,  and  yet  the 
rules  which  they  have  prescribed  for  individual 
government,  and  for  that  of  the  church,  may  most 
truly  be  said  to  rest  on  a  substantial  Scriptural 
foundation. 

After  sitting  longer  than  the  ordinary  time,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  meeting  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  record  its  decision ;  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  was  therefore  postponed  till  the  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock,  to  which  hour  adjournment 
was  made. 

Second-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  with  the  discussion.  Many  Friends,  on 
this  occasion,  also  expressed  their  views,  but  no- 
thing different  in  substance  from  what  has  already 
been  indicated,  though  there  was  one  direction  in 
which  the  current  seemed  particularly  to  flow  at 
this  sitting,  more  than  in  the  forenoon — that  of 
deprecating  disownment.  *  *  At  length,  it  be- 
ing quite  obvious  that  while  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  marriages  of  first  cou- 
sins being  undesirable  and  not  to  be  countenanced, 
while  there  was  also  equally  manifest  a  preponder- 
ance of  sentiment  against  any  relaxation  of  the 
rule  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  clerk  framed  a 
minute,  recording  the  meeting's  decision,  somewhat 
as  follows  : — After  mature  deliberation,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  rules  upon  this  subject.  *  *  * 
After  a  short  pause,  as  appropriately  suggested 
by  the  clerk,  he  proceeded  with  another  minute  of 
last  Yearly  Meeting — that  referring  for  further 
consideration  this  year,  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  relation  also  to  the  subject 
of  marriage.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  a  pa- 
per on  the  table  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Derby  and  Notts,  expressive  of  an  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  that  meeting,  in  regard  to  this  proposition; 
but,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
order  that  the  document  alluded  to  should  be  read. 
Some  diversity  of  sentiment  arose  upon  this  point, 
some  thinking  it  due,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to 
read  what  a  Quarterly  Meeting  had  thought  pro- 
per to  send  up,  while  many  contended  that  such  a 
step  was  out  of  order,  and  that  the  paper  should 
be  withdrawn,  a  course  to  which  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives was  willing  to  submit ;  but,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  others,  this  was  more  than  the  repre- 
sentatives were  entitled  to  take  upon  them.  The 
objectionableness  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  coming 
forward  in  this  way,  arose  from  the  undue  influence 
which  might  thereby  be  exercised,  seeing  represen- 
tatives would  also  have  the  privilege  of  reiterating 
the  opinion  of  their  meeting  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  as  individuals.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  the  paper  from  Derby  and  Notts  should  be 
read  after  Friends  present  had  fully  expressed  their 
judgment,  in  regard  to  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration. 

This  being  the  third  time  that  the  proposition 
from  Yorkshire  has  been  under  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  little  more  than  that  few,  if  any  of 
the  speakers,  had  anything  new  to  offer,  pro  or  con. 

At  this  sitting,  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  learn  that  John 
Bri«ht  addressed  the  meeting,  advocating  the  pro- 


position under  consideration  at  the  respective  times. 
His  view,  and  that  of  one  or  two  more,  was  to  ac- 
cept of  both  propositions  as  instalments  of  what 
was  just  and  right;  for  to  them  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  difficulties  which  the  Society  had  to  con- 
tend with  would  only  be  partially  lessened  by  the 
adoption  of  both  propositions.  Very  few,  how- 
ever, went  so  far  as  this,  a  strong  feeling  against 
mixed  marriages  being  apparent. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  having  been 
considerably  exceeded,  and  many  Friends  appear- 
ing anxious  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  the  meeting 
concluded  to  resume  the  subject  at  half-past  ten 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  adjourned  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight.  *  *  *  * 
Third-day  morning,  5lh  Month,  25th. — Met  at 
half- past  ten.  *  *  *  * 
The  Friend  who  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion 
this  morning  on  the  proposition  from  York  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  made  some  very  valuable  and  ap- 
propriate observations,  on  the  grounds  of  Christian 
union  in  general,  and  on  that  by  which  Friends 
were  drawn  together;  as  also  on  the  authority 
which  each  section  of  the  Christian  church  pos- 
sessed, in  determining  who  shall,  and  who  shall 
not,  be  entitled  to  fellowship ;  whether  that  want 
of  title  arise  from  discordancy  of  belief  or  from 
inconsistent  practice.           *           *  * 

With  reference  to  the  subject  immediately  be- 
fore the  meeting,  this  Friend  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  anticipations  of  good  which  some  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  proposition  cherished  would  be  real- 
ized ;  while  the  difficulties  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  more  serious  than  they  were  willing  to 
imagine.  If  any  measure,  however,  could  be 
adopted,  whereby  Friends  would  not  unnecessarily 
be  burdened,  and  yet  the  consciences  of  those  seek- 
ing relief  could  be  satisfied,  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  such  measure  agreed  to. 

The  proposition  having  been  opposed  by  some, 
on  the  ground  that  marriages,  celebrated  in  our 
meetings,  were  only  legal,  when  the  parties  were 
both  members  of  the  Society,  it  was  urged  by 
others  in  reply,  that  if  our  early  Friends  had 
been  deterred  from  marrying  on  this  ground,  the 
Society  might  yet  have  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  go  to  the  priest.  What  was  wanted,  there- 
fore, in  this  instance,  was  first  to  determine  as  to 
the  rectitude  of  a  principle,  and  this  agreed  on, 
our  duty  would  be  to  get  the  difficulty  removed. 

The  first  half  of  the  proposition  it  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  some  to  see  adopted ;  while 
many  were  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  sitting,  a  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  its  being  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  proposition,  to  consign  it  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  to  which  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
could  send  representatives,  to  hold  a  conference, 
taking  the  whole  question  into  review,  both  as  to 
its  general  principle  and  to  its  details  ;  the  report 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  such  conference  should 
come,  being  to  be  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting- 
next  year.  This  suggestion  met  with  little  support, 
and  the  discussion  continued  till  nearly  two  o'clock, 
when  adjournment  took  place  till  four,  with  the 
intention  of  again  resuming. 

Third-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  again  with  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
position from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  oc- 
cupied the  entire  sitting. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  if  any  new  view  was 
taken  of  the  subject  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion was  certainly  the  most  animated  and  im- 
portant one  which  has  taken  place  this  year.  A 
Friend  of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  who  spoke  at 
great  length  in  support  of  the  proposition  in  its 
first  introduction,  in  1850,  agaiu  at  considerable 
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length  warmly  advocated  its  adoption.  *  *  * 
He  urged  that  the  Society  had  ever  protested 
against  marriage  by  a  priest;  and  it  had,  by  min- 
ute of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1848,  declared  mar- 
riage before  the  registrar  to  be  inconsistent  with 
its  testimony  to  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
the  marriage  ordinance.  How,  then,  were  the  per- 
sons connected  with  Friends,  but  not  in  member- 
ship, to  be  married  ?  They  are  probably  not  fewer 
in  number  than  7000,  and  they  cannot  contract 
marriage  without  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  the 
Society.  Ought  this  condition  of  things  to  con- 
tinue '!  and  did  not  its  existence  offend  the  young 
people,  weaken  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Society's  regulations,  and  present  occasions  of 
offence  and  stumbling  ''.  for  which  it  was  well  to  re- 
member an  account  will  have  to  be  given. 

A  Friend  of  Sheffield,  who  took  the  opposite  side 
from  the  last  speaker  on  the  first  presentation  of 
the  proposition,  now  replied  impressively,  and  at 
probably  greater  length,  refuting  at  the  same  time 
the  allegations  of  some  other  speakers,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  of  certain  statistics  ad- 
duced to  support  the  proposition  as  made  them 
bear  rather  against  it.  *  *  *  In  his  view, 
the  affirming  of  this  proposition  would  inevitably 
tend  to  increase  mixed  marriages,  against  which 
our  Society  had  always  been  anxiously  concerned 
to  guard  its  members ;  though  at  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history  it  might  not,  and  could  not,  all  at 
once,  have  the  same  specific  provisions  in  this  salu- 
tary direction  which  we  now  had,  and  which  have 
been  a  work  of  time,  and  the  result  of  experience. 

*  *  [It  was  suggested  to  issue]  a  minute  of 
advice  to  Monthly  Meetings  not  to  consider  it  im- 
perative to  disown  for  marrying  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  our  rules,  especially  when  such  marriages 
are  not  what  are  termed  "  mixed."        *  * 

A  number  coincided  in  the  suggestion  as  to  a 
minute  for  the  object  which  had  been  specified  : 
some  were  in  favour  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
position ;  others,  again,  were  quite  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  ivhole.  A  large  number,  probably, 
it  may  be  said,  a  slightly  preponderating  one,  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  this  course.  It  was  pretty 
obvious,  however,  from  the  first,  that,  amid  so  great 
diversity  of  sentiment,  the  meeting  would  find  it  a 
difficult  point  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
either  one  way  or  other — to  delay,  to  receive,  to 
decline,  being  eapb  alike  sure  to  cause  uneasiness 
to  large  numbers  of  Friends. 

After  the  fullest  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
for  the  expression  of  opinion,  the  clerk  stated  how 
much  he  had  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
in  this  instance ;  and  how  earnest  had  been  his  de 
sire  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  gather  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  so  as  to  embody  it  upon  our  records 
As  far  as  his  judgment  went,  the  meeting  appeared 
to  him  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  prevail 
ing  feeling,  he  thought,  being  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position ;  yet,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was 
very  far  from  that  degree  of  unanimity  which  was 
desirable,  to  make  it  safe  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
proposed  direction.  He  therefore  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  in  order  to  a  disposal  of  the  question, 
the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  three  courses ; 
that,  however,  which  received  the  general  assent, 
he  embodied  in  a  minute  to  this  import: — The 
proposition  from  York  has  been  again  solidly  and 
deliberately  considered,  anil  under  a  sense  of  its 
importance,  and  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  the  meeting  concludes  to  refer  the  subject 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  who  shall  form  a  joint  conference,  and 
assemble  in  London  at  such  time  a«  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferinrrs  may  appoint. 


In  a  discussion  so  long  continued,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  any 
minute  detail  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  the  proposed  measure,  or  of  those  against  it. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  however,  that  many  who 
spoke  in  its  favour  insisted  strongly  upon  the  claims 
of  justice  in  the  matter.  For  a  large  proportion  of 
the  class  of  individuals  designed  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  contemplated  change,  the  Society  has  al- 
ready done  much,  having,  in  its  public  schools, 
educated  them,  and  imbued  their  minds  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  religious  profession,  and  brought 
them  into  very  close  intimacy  with  us.  Indeed, 
they  have  shared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
are  visited  by  our  ministers  when  on  religious  ser- 
vice, and  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  members, 
except  in  their  not  having  access  to  our  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  and  no  provision  being  made  for 
their  marrying  in  our  meeting-houses,  according  to 
our  rules.  Having  done  so  much  for  them,  it  is 
contended,  Why  should  Friends  stop  short  where 
they  have  done  7  The  change  proposed  confers  no 
right  to  membership,  either  on  the  contracting 
parties  or  on  their  children,  and  in  nowise  curtails 
the  privileges  of  members,  any  more  than  the  per- 
mission to  take  an  affirmation  extended  to  such  as 
are  merely  of  the  persuasion  of  Friends,  affects 
the  right  of  members  on  that  head.      *  * 

Intimation  having  been  given  that  Meetings  for 
Worship  would,  as  usual,  be  held  to-morrow  fore- 
noon at  ten,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon. 

Fburth-day  afternoon,  &tk  Month,  26th. — Met 
at  four  o'clock.  *  *  *  * 

A  Friend  *  *  *  adverted  to  the  fourth  query, 
reminding  Friends  how  the  subject  was  left  last 
year,  when,  after  an  expectation  was  held  out  that 
time  would  be  allowed  for  discussing  it,  such  time 
had  not  been  found  owing  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. He  trusted  that  this  might  be  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  entering  upon  the  question,  and, 
the  clerk  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  he  briefly 
repeated  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  our  dress,  not  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
Society's  testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicity  in 
this  matter,  or  that  he  had  any  view  to  change  his 
own  attire ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  young  Friends, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Society  itself,  he  was  anx- 
ious for  an  alteration  in  this  query,  which  he  said 
would  be  cjuite  satisfactory  to  him  if  the  latter 
clause  were  entirely  omitted. 

No  little  time  was  lost  before  it  could  be  agreed 
what  course  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  this 
proposal.  Some  thought  it  inadmissible  for  indi- 
viduals to  find  fault,  one  with  this  query,  and  an- 
other with  that ;  the  legitimate  mode  being  by 
means  of  a  proposition  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting. 
With  a  view  to  economize  time,  or  rather  to  expe- 
dite the  business,  which  was  certainly  in  arrear,  it 
was  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  and  the  delegates  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for  another  purpose. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  that  the  discus- 
sion should  begin  at  once,  though  no  c  inclusion 
might  be  arrived  at  during  this  sitting.  Another 
preliminary  to  be  disposed  of  was,  whether  Friends 
should  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  consider 
the  proposal  before  them,  or  whether  the  whole 
query  was  to  be  open  to  remark.  This  latter  view 
began  immediately  to  be  acted  on,  and  several 
Friends  gave  a  satisfactory  and  instructive  explana- 
tion of  the  root  and  ground  of  the  Society's  testi- 
mony, ou  the  points  embraced  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  query.  With  probably  but  one  exception, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
spoke,  as  to  the  Society  having  a  testimony  to  bear 
in  rcpect  to  "  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel  ;" 


but  there  was  a  difference  as  to  the  right  inteij 
pretation  of  this  "plainness."  The  Friend  wlj 
introduced  the  subject,  who  wished  the  clause  e; 
punged,  contended  that  Christian  simplicity  wj 
meant,  and  not  sectional  peculiarity  or  costuml 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  unless  we  continual]  I 
change  with  the  ever-varying  fashions,  our  drej 
must  soon  become  "peculiar,"  let  it  be  ever  i| 
closely  in  conformity  with  that  standard  to-day  ! 

There  appeared,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  au 
vocates  for  the  omission  of  the  clause,  a  readiue  l 
to  suppose  that  those  who  were  believed  to  be  aij 
verse  to  that  omission,  were  afraid  that  the  quel 
tion  should  be  discussed.  There  seemed,  howevej 
no  ground  for  such  a  supposition — and  this  wi; 
plainly  and  forcibly  stated  ;  but  it  was  painful  J 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  claim  to  charity  wJ 
somewhat  more  insisted  on  by  those  desirous  of  L 
change  than  others,  that  there  was  much  less  of 
shown  by  the  former,  and  more  of  unwarrantabj 
personality  in  their  remarks ;  as  also,  more  intr  J 
duction  of  irrelevant  considerations. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  being  at  hand,  t'J 
discussion  became  restricted  to  the  simple  exprq 
sion  of  opinion,  without  stating  the  grounds  of  suil 
opinion,  whether  the  clause  referred  to  should 
omitted  or  not,  when  a  considerable  amount 
favour  was  evinced  for  the  omission.  To  shcj 
their  regard  for  the  testimonies  which  the  clarJ 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  some  who  wished  it  dj 


*  In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  course  of  arg 
merit  pursued  in  relation  to  Friends  abandoning  a  plf 
dress,  we  give  the  following  from  the  "London  Frien< 
— Ed.  of  Friend. 

The  fourth  Query  being  one  on  the  exact  import 
which  great  diversity  of  opinion  is  entertained,  it  v 
necessary,  as  it  always  muft  be,  for  Friends  patiently 
bear  with  one  another,  as  utterance  was  given  to  t 
diversit3r.    On  one  point  the  meeting  seemed  nearly 
one  mind, — that  singularity  of  apparel  and  plainness 
apparel  are  not  synonymous  terms.    A  slight  discuss' 
arose  on  the  former  part  of  the  Query, — what  is  mei 
by  training  up  servants  as  well  as  children  in  a  man: 
consistent  with  our  christian  profession;  but  them: 
objections  were  confined  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Quei 
which  many  Friends  considered  a  stumbling-block  in 
minds  of  our  young  Friends,  and  though  not  necessar 
yet  it  did  in  reality  prevent  them  from  being  so  nsefu 
the  discipline  of  the  society  as  they  might  be:  an 
was  urged  that  many  Friends,  consistent  in  their  o 
ward  apparel,  were  very  inconsistent  in  the  furniture 
their  houses,  their  carriages,  and  in  various  other 
spects  ;  so  that  in  point  of  simplicity  they  were  no 
be  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  some  young  Frie 
who  could  not  see  it  binding  on  them  to  adopt  a  sinij 
larity  of  appearance.    With  respect  to  speech,  it  \ 
contended  that  the  terms  now  in  general  use  had 
longer  the  signification  attached  to  them  by  our  pre 
cessors — that  "  mister"  did  not  mean  '-master,"  as 
presented  by  some — that  the  plural  number  has  cea 
to  be  a  homage  to  any  man,  and  that  it  was  ridicul 
in  teaching  astronomy  to  have  no  hesitation  in  ui 
terms  that  we  would  object  to  use  on  any  other  coin 
occasion,  and  that  if  we  were  strictly  to  adhere  to 
opinions  of  our  early  Friends,  we  might  advocate  i 
very;  since  many  of  thein,  and  an  acknowledged  mi 
ter  even,  held  slaves.    Again,  it  was  argued  that  in  I 
Friends  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  dress  compaB 
with  that  of  fifty  years  back,  all  having  more  or  I 
conformed  to  the  general  dress  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  to  be  very  desirtB 
that  in  simplicity  of  dress,  Friends  should  have  some  'I 
tinguishing  mark  from  the  world  at  large, — that  it  ■ 
a  guard  to  them,  and  one  means  of  preserving  them  fin 
many  temptations,  and  they  could  not  see  the  hards 
of  answering  the  Query  as  it  stood  :  that  it  was  fraiW 
under  the  direction  of  best  wisdom,  and  was  altogetff 
in  unison  with  our  views  as  a  christian  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opinions  and  argument! 
many  Friends  in  support  of  retaining  the  words,  it  I 
evident  that  some  alteration,  some  modification,  ors'l 
more  explicit  declaration  as  to  the  import  of  the  Qijfl 
must  be  made,  which  the  meeting  cannot  now  go  ill 
and  at  last  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  same  conH 
ence  as  the  Yorkshire  proposition,  for  them  to  repOjfl 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 
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evered,  proposed  its  beiDg  made  a  separate  query, 
>r  joined  to  the  General  Advices.    While  only  a 
artial  expression  of  sentiment  had  taken  place,  it 
vas  jet  thought  so  far  satisfactory,  that  the  fur- 
her  consideration  of  the  subject  might  safely  be 
ntrusted  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Conference  already 
i  illuded  to ;  the  clerk  thereupon  framed  a  minute 
1  o  this  import. 
1  Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
•    Fifth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  21th. — Met  at 
i:  en  o'clock.    *  *  *  *  * 

\    This  sitting  of  upwards  of  four  hours  was  en- 
L  grossed  with  reading  sundry  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
1  Dg  for  Sufferings.    First  came  the  report  of  the 
ommittee  of  that  meeting  appointed  to  correspond 
,".7ith  Friends  in  foreign  parts,  giving  information 
.  rith  regard  to  those  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
J  i  Norway.   The  details  respecting  the  latter  were 
;  ery  interesting,  they  appearing  to  have  made  some 
]  ddition  to  their  numbers,  and  established  two  or 
,  hree  new  meetings.   The  subject  of  bringing  these 
[  "  fiends  into  closer  connection  with  the  Society  in 
lis  country,  which  was  under  consideration  last 
»<  ear,  and  not  then  decided  upon,  was  again  brought 
f  brward ;  but,  after  solidly  weighing  all  the  cir- 
3  ttmstances,  it  was  concluded  right  to  take  no  ac- 
'on  at  present  in  that  direction.      *       *  * 
i:;    Some  particulars  were  next  communicated  re- 
.  acting  those  in  profession  with  us  in  the  South- 
f'1  *n  Hemisphere,  whose  case  also,  in  reference  to  a 
:;;  irmal  recognition  by  Friends  in  this  country,  was 
;fore  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  and  left  over 
T  further  consideration.    From  what  the  com- 
>;•;  dttee  corresponding  with  them  stated,  it  did  not 
:  jpear  that  all  the  information  asked  for  by  the 
'  leetingfor  Sufferings  had  yet  come  to  hand,  and, 
;.''.■!  its  absence,  it  did  not  appear  that  Friends  in 
?  |ose  colonies  were  yet  in  a  position  to  make  it 
iti-  iiitablc  for  the  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  step 
hich  had  been  proposed.     It  was  mentioned 
i£~  *iat  £500  had  been  remitted  to  Friends  of  Mel- 
>ume,  to  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
it-i  puse,  which  sum  was  principally  the  result  of  the 
,e  i  perality  of  Friends  attending  this  meeting  last 
ar. 

j  At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  remembered, 
f~     Meeting  for  Sufferings  brought  forward  a  paper 
hich  they  had  prepared  with  a  view  to  publica- 
rsfci  bD,  bearing  upon  what  was  the  duty  of  Christian 
ofessors  in  their  intercourse  with  uncivilized  and 
athen  nations.     That  document  did  not  then 
<eet  with  support  from  the  meeting,  and  was  there- 
re  withdrawn.    Another  of  the  same  tenor,  en- 
ieni  led,  "An  Address,"  &c,  as  above,  was  brought 
""'■'A  at  this  sitting,  and  was  unanimously  acceptable. 
■■\ te  title  proposed  giving  it  a  special  reference  to 
^  frica,  the  Meeting  for  Suffering  was  instructed  to 
a  i»  i  «rit,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  other  coun- 
itui  es,  as  India,  &c. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  also  informed,  that  op- 
rtunity  had  been  taken  before  Dr.  Livingstone 
i  this  country,  to  prepare  an  Address  to  him,  on 
j  ioq  half  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  touching  the  ob- 
ure »|jt  of  his  mission  to  Africa  in  his  capacity  of 
ish  consul,  which  they  presented  ;  and  a  writ- 
acknowledgment  was  received  from  him  expres- 
e  of  his  grateful  feelings,  and  of  his  cordial 
uiescence  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
dress.       *  *  *  *  * 

Read  a  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in 
nection  with  certain  registers  which  it  had  been 
reed  to  surrender  to  government,  in  accordance 
h  the  order  in  council  for  acquiring  possession 
those  of  a  non-parochial  character.  Copies  al- 
abetically  arranged  had  been  made,  and  retain- 
from  the  several  meetings  from  which  they 


The  last  document  presented  and  read,  was  a 
report  respecting  the  pamphlet  of  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  such  docu- 
ments as  had  been  brought  before  it  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings.  Considerable  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  line  of  procedure  with  such  a  pamphlet 
for  the  present  year.  The  delay  which  had  taken 
place  with  the  former  was  cause  of  general  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  as  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  could 
not  immediately  undertake  the  task,  a  committee 
of  six  or  seven  London  Friends  was  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  printing  might  be  proceeded  with 
as  soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  might  be  con- 
venient. ***** 
Adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 
Fifth-day  afternoon.  *  *  *  There  was  first 
read  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Kent,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  state  of  that  meeting  was  such  as 
to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  remain  under 
care;  and  the  committee  was  continued  on  the  ap- 
pointment accordingly. 

Information  was  given  as  to  the  amalgamation 
of  two  Monthly  Meetings,  that  of  Upperside  and 
Leighton,  in  the  compass  of  Bucks  and  North- 
ampton Quarterly  Meeting;  and  a  minute  from 
that  of  Norfolk,  &c,  stated,  that  it  had  been  agreed 
to  allow  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdonshire  to  be  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  approval  was  granted.       *       *  * 

The  report  next  produced  was  that  of  the  com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Plea 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  gave  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been 
spread  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  Brus- 


|)me. 


sels,  Berlin,  Saxony,  Germany,  Holland,  the  south 
of  France,  &c.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  being 
anxious  for  a  still  wider  extended  publicity,  parti- 
cularly in  Russia  and  Sweden,  that  meeting  was 
encouraged  to  carry  out  their  views  in  that  direc- 
tion and  otherwise,  without  looking  hesitatingly  at 
the  expense,  the  document  tending  to  the  diffusion 
of  one  of  the  most  important  testimonies  of  our 
Society 

The  report  on  the  registry  for  those  in  want  of 
situations  and  of  assistants  was  also  read.  *  * 

Adjourned  till  half-past  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  met  at  a  quarter-past  six 
in  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting-house,  and  passed 
the  epistle  to  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  In- 
diana. The  subject  of  sending  an  epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  came  under  consideration; 
and  though  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
writing,  there  was  not  sufficient  unanimity  to  war 
rant  such  a  step  this  year. 

Sixth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  28th. — The 
Large  Committee  having  a  sitting  this  morning, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  did  not  come  together  till  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  when  further  selected  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  brought  forward. 
The  first  was  the  Report  of  the  Printing  Committee. 
The  principal  topic  in  this  document  had  reference 
to  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  getting  cor- 
rect information  respecting  the  religious  principles 
of  Friends  inserted  in  a  publication,  which  is  likely 
to  receive  a  wide  diffusion,  entitled,  The  Faiths  of 
tloe  World. 

The  propriety  of  printing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Rules  of  Discipline  was  again,  as  in  some  late 
years,  brought  forcibly  before  the  meeting — a 
cheap,  portable  edition,  calculated  to  insure  its 
more  extensive  circulation  among  our  members,  as 
well  as  of  being  more  easily  brought  within  the 
reach  of  others.       *  *  *  *  _ 

At  this  late  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  it 
was  obvious  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  present 


in  the  direction  indicated  ;  though  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  attention  must  speedily  be  turned  to  the, 
issuing  of  an  every-way  improved  edition.  *  *  * 

In  continuance  of  the  [minutes  of  the]  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  it  appeared  that  the  indirect 
encouragement  given  to  the  Slave-trade,  on  the 
part  of  France,  had  engaged  their  attention,  and 
they  had  prepared  an  Address  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  subject,  which  document  was  read.  A  deputa- 
tion of  three  Friends,  Josiah  Forster,  John  Morland 
and  Robert  Charlton,  had  also  been  appointed  to 
carry  it  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to 
him  personally;  in  this  they  did  not  succeed, 
though  they  met  with  a  very  courteous  reception 
themselves ;  and  official  information  has  since  been 
received  of  the  Address  having  been  laid  before 
Napoleon  III.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Friends  generally ;  though  one  individual  gave 
utterance  to  a  somewhat  disparaging  observation. 

Report  was  next  made,  as  to  the  extent  of  circu- 
lation which  had  been  given  in  America  to  the 
document  issued  by  last  Yearly  Meeting,  entitled, 
A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  to  all  who 
bear  the  name  of'Friends."  The  clerk  mentioned 
his  having  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  that 
body,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Hicksite," 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  "  Salutation,"  and  his 
own  unity  with  it,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  religious  fellowship,  with  the  exception  of 
one  expression,  in  which  they  are  accused  of  having 
denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  This  letter 
coming  only  from  an  individual,  and  not  deputed 
by  any  associated  body  of  professors,  and  the  Salu- 
tation not  being  addressed  to  any  such  collective 
body,  it  was  not  thought  needful  for  the  meeting 
either  to  record  the  letter,  or  to  acknowledge  it. 


The  clerk,  however,  stated  that  he  had  done  this 
in  his  own  private  capacity. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Friends  of  Canada,  from 
the  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in- 
trusted with  the  Aborigines  fund,  was  read,  and 
Dr.  Hodgkin  gave  some  information  respecting  the 
publications  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
which  he  wished  Friends  to  interest  themselves  in 
reading  and  distributing. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  a  Friend  offered 
some  acceptable  observations,  though  not  in  con- 
nection with  any  matter  then  before  the  meeting, 
but  bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  are  called 
our  peculiarities — a  term  which  he  did  not  approve 
of,  and  he  made  use  of  it  merely  because  all  knew 
what  it  meant.  While  some  of  these  he  believed 
might  be  said  to  rest  chiefly  on  expediency,  they 
were  not  on  that  account  to  be  disregarded  ;  for  an 
apostle  tells  us,  that  all  things  were  lawful  for  him, 
but  all  were  not  expedient.  And  it  was  further 
remarked,  that  there  are  no  better  means  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Scriptural  and  other 
grounds  of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  our  principles 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  enabling  us  duly  to  appre- 
ciate them,  than  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  writ- 
ings of  our  early  Friends,  such  as  the  Life  of 
George  Fox,  George  Whitehead,  William  Dews- 
bury,  and  others.  These  writings  arc  further  valu- 
able, in  showing  how  our  predecessors  had  been 
constrained  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reformation 
left  incomplete  by  others. 

The  list  of  Correspondents  was  at  this  time  read, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  alterations  made 
therein. 

Read  the  Epistle  to  Friends  of  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  the  example  set  by  that 
Yearly  Meeting  is  followed  in  the  expression  of 
brotherly  feeling  for  those  who  were  once  in  con- 
nection witli  them,  and  Friends  are  encouraged  to 
cherish  this  feeling.    With  some  slight  verbal  cor- 
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rection,  the  epistle  was  approved,  and  the  clerk 
authorized  to  sign  it  on  the  meeting's  behalf. 

At  this  sitting  Jacob  Green  was  liberated  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting,  in  which  service 
George  Thomas  and  Samuel  Bewley  were  nomi- 
nated to  accompany  him. 

Adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 

The  Large  Committee  came  together  at  half-past 
three,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  remaining 
epistles. 

Sixth-day,  evening. — Met  at  five,  according  to 
adjournment,  and  proceeded  with  the  reading  of 
the  remaining  foreign  epistles,  including  the  one  to 
the  New  American  Yearly  Meeting ;  also  that  to 
Friends  of  Ireland,  and  the  General  Epistle;  all 
which,  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations,  were 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  clerk;  who  thereafter 
framed  a  minute  of  the  customary  tenor,  and  the 
meeting  separated  after  a  brief  interval  of  impres- 
sive silence,  wherein  the  hearts  of  all  doubtless 
were  "  vocal  to  the  Lord." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  16th  u& 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  10th.  The  fleet  was  expected  to  reach  mid-ocean, 
and  commence  the  operation  of  submerging  the  cable 
about  the  20th  of  Sixth  month.  A  new  weekly  line  of 
steamers,  of  which  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  pioneer, 
was  ready  for  operations.  The  Indian  Empire,  with  the 
United  States  mails,  was  to  leave  Galway  for  Halifax 
and  New  York,  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  affair  of  the  steamer  Cagliari,  and  the  dispute 
growing  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  English  engi- 
neers, between  Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  Naples,  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled. 

One  week  later  intelligence  from  India  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  British  troops  had  occupied  Bareilly,  where 
they  had  met  with  but  slight  resistance,  and  had  also 
entire  possession  of  Rohilcund.  Oude  was  quieter. 
Fitzgerald  stated  in  Parliament,  that  Mason,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Paris,  laboured  under  a  grave  misappre- 
hension in  representing  the  English  government  as  ac- 
quiescing in  the  importation  of  free  labourers  from 
Africa.  It  is  said  the  government  will  offer  no  further 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  British 
Parliament.  On  the  10th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill 
was  introduced  making  the  fraudulent  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  a  penal  offence.  The  bill  abolishing 
property  qualifications  for  members  of  Parliament  was 
debated  and  read  a  second  time.  The  bill  extending  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  counties  to  occupyers  of  £10 
tenements,  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  58, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  government. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  wis  dull;  prices  had 
declined  about  \d.  per  pound.  Breadstufl's  were  very 
dull ;  prices  nominally  unchanged.  The  London  money 
market  continued  without  change.    Consols,  96. 

The  French  ministerial  journals  support  the  American 
views  in  relation  to  the  right  of  search.  The  Bank  of 
France  had  increased  its  specie  nearly  seventy  millions 
of  francs  within  a  month.  A  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Austria  ami  France  was  considered  imminent. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  denies  explicitly  that  any  extraor- 
dinary preparations  for  war  are  making  in  France.  The 
F.mperor  of  Russia  has  invited  the  French  Ambassador 
to  accompany  him  on  his  journey  to  the  southern  pro- 
vince*. 

General  Concha  is  to  remain  in  Cuba  tii  Governor- 
General.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  continued, 
but  no  further  serious  results  were  reported. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Bclgrado  had  been  at- 
tacked and  >cxcrrlv  wounded  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

The  Canton  of  Geneva  has  protested  against  the  ex- 
pulsion of  refugees  from  Switzerland,  and  demands  that 
no  expulsion  nhall  lake  place. 

A  submarine  cable  between  Reggio  and  Messina,  has 
been  successfully  laid. 

It  was  reported  at  Canton,  that  the  Imperial  forces 
hail  taken  Nankin  from  the  rebels. 

About  £1.000,000  in  gold  was  known  to  be  on  the 
way  from  Australia  to  F.ngland. 

Thrtf  Day»  Latrr. — Debates  of  a  very  conciliatory 
character  on  the  American  question,  had  taken  place  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  Gulf  squadron  would 
probably  be  withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  waters,  and  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  right  of  search  and  visita- 
tion is  now  believed  to  be  entirelv  abandoned. 


The  propeller  New  York  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  and  was  going  to  pieces.  Very  little  of 
her  cargo  was  saved. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  laying  a  telegraph 
line  between  England  and  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  affairs  of  India  had 
been  further  debated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  the  remaining  resolutions,  and 
introduce  a  regular  India  bill,  which  was  forthwith  done, 
and  the  debate  was  fixed  for  the  following  week. 

In  France,  the  reports  respecting  the  harvest  were  fa- 
vourable. It  is  positively  affirmed  that  the  nomination 
of  Prince  Napoleon  to  the  Governorship  of  Algiers  has 
been  abandoned. 

MEXICO. — The  Mexican  government  has  imposed  a 
forced  loan  upon  foreigners,  and  seems  determined  to 
exact  it  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  and 
British  Ministers.  The  penalty  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
loan  is  expulsion  from  the  country  within  three  days. 
The  American  Minister  had  demanded  his  passports. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  The  Right  of  Search.-^- A  dis- 
patch from  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Secretary  Cass  respecting  the  visitation  of 
American  vessels,  has  been  communicated  to  the  State 
department,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory.  In  Cass's  com- 
munications to  the  American  Minister,  he  stated  that 
what  we  expected  from  the  British  government  was,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  British  officers  be  disowned  and  con- 
demned, and  that  the  practice  of  overhauling  American 
vessels  be  discontinued,  and  that  where  any  damages 
had  been  sustained,  the  interested  party  should  be  com- 
pensated. With  all  these  suggestions  or  demands  the 
British  government,  it  is  said,  complies  ;  and  in  reply  to 
Secretary  Cass's  further  suggestion  that  proper  measures 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts,  Lord 
Malmesbury  proposes  that  some  arrangement  be  entered 
into,  mutually,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter of  suspected  slavers. 

French  Interference  in  Nicaragua. — A  dispatch  from 
Washington  states  that  the  French  Minister  has  had  an 
official  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  during 
which  he  tendered  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  dis- 
avowals of  all  complicity  by  the  French  government  in 
the  doings  of  the  individual,  who  was  represented  to  be 
a  French  agent,  in  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  Ameri- 
can States. 

A  Surveying  Expedition,  to  the  Japan  Seas,  is  about  to 
leave  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Brooks,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  will  depart  from  San 
Francisco,  surveying  the  route  across  the  Pacific  to 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  said  there  are  more  than  450 
small  islands,  reefs  and  shoals  on  that  route,  which  are 
not  located  on  any  chart  yet  compiled;  and  in  view  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  between  our  ports  on 
the  Pacific  and  China  and  Japan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  determined  to  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to 
dissipate  an  ignorance  which  has  already  proved  fatal  to 
many  vessels. 

Utah. — A  private  letter  from  Gov.  Cumming  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  Mormons  being  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  homes  and  employment.  He  is 
opposed  to  their  going  to  Sonora.  He  confirms  the 
statement  heretofore  made,  that  they  are  divided  into 
peace  and  war  parties,  and  thinks  it  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  government  to  support  the  former,  and  break  down 
the  latter.  He  speaks  of  Brigham  Young  as  a  man  of 
great  perseverance,  intellect  and  experience,  and  inclined 
to  pacific  measures.  Gov.  Cumming  plainly  states  that 
his  chief  hope  for  control  over  the  Mormons  is  exerted 
through  Young.  If  anything  should  happen  to  thwart 
his  efforts  to  avert  the  perils  of  a  collision  between  the 
army  and  the  Mormons,  the  country  may  expect  a  gue- 
rilla war  of  several  years'  duration,  at  the  expense  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  war  would  be  visited 
upon  those  least  deserving  of  its  terrors.  The  party  of 
Mormons  arrived  at  the  camp,  were  in  a  half  starved 
condition.  They  belonged  to  the  faction  opposed  to 
Brigham  Young,  and  represented  the  church  to  he  torn 
by  dissensions.    They  wished  to  return  to  the  United 

States. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York  from  As- 
pinwull,  brought  the  California  mails  of  Sixth  mo.  5th, 
and  about  $1,800,000  in  gold.  The  excitement  in  Cali- 
fornia relative  to  the  Frazer  river  gold  country  continues. 
Three  thousand  persons  had  already  left  San  Francisco 
for  that  region.  The  California  mines  were  all  yielding 
well.  The  agricultural  prospects  were  favourable,  and 
a  full  harvest  was  anticipated.  A  fire  at  Nevada,  on  the 
23d  of  Fifth  month,  had  destroyed  all  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town.  Loss,  S130,000.  The  California  pa- 
pers contain  more  than  the  usual  ninount  of  murders, 
crime  and  violem  e. 


Oregon. — The  advices  from  Oregon  are  to  the  24th  > 
Fifth  month.  A  general  outbreak  of  the  Indians  is  n 
ported  to  have  occurred.  Col.  Steptoe's  command  c 
the  Snake  river  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indian 
and  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  53  men,  tv 
howitzers,  the  baggage  wagons,  and  nearly  all  the  an 
mals. 

New  York.— Mortality  last  week,  347.  The  City  D 
rectory  in  New  York  shows  a  falling  off  from  last  yei 
of  more  than  four  thousand  names.  This  is  attribut< 
to  the  commercial  revulsion,  causing  suspension  ar 
permanent  withdrawal  from  business. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  186. 

Crops  Destroyed.- — The  amount  of  sugar  destroj'ed  1 
the  inundation  in  Louisiana  is  estimated  at  50,000  hog 
heads,  worth  $3,000,000.  The  cotton  destroyed  by  il 
overflow  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  said,  w:j 
be  100,000  bales,  worth  about  $4,000,000.  The  Co: 
cordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  thinks  it  has  been  demo 
strated  that  the  levee  system  is  totally  inadequate 
protect  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  fro 
inundation,  and  recommends  its  abandonment,  and  tl 
substitution  of  the  policy  of  opening  outlets,  and  divi 
ing  out  the  water  among  a  number  of  channels,  wh'u 
it  contends  is  entirely  practicable. 

Shipping. — There  were  built  in  the  United  States,  fro 
1843  to  1857,  21,623  vessels  of  4,534,106  tons.  In 
British  dominions,  there  were  built  in  the  same  peri 
12,761  vessels  of  2,482,197  tons.    The  shipping  of 
Uuited  States,  at  present,  far  exceeds  the  wants  of  coi 
merce. 

Coloured  People  in  Louisiana. — The  Plaquemine  (Li 
Gazette  of  the  12th  ult.,  states  that  the  plantation  of  t 
late  Samuel  T.  Harrison,  near  Bayou  Goula,  was  pi 
chased  on  the  5th  by  a  coloured  man,  named  Ricard, 
$240,600  at  sheriff's  sale.  The  mother  of  the  purchas 
a  coloured  woman,  owns  a  large  plantation  in  the  neig 
bourhood. 

Remembering  the  Days  of  Poverty. — A  wealthy  citiz 
of  Boston  has  recently  made  a  donation  to  the  town 
Smithfield,  in  Massachusetts,  of  $10,000,  as  a  grate 
tribute  for  the  support  of  himself  and  parents  by  si 
town,  during  his  infancy  and  childhood.  The  fafu 
were  paupers,  and  were  assisted  by  the  town  for  ma 
years. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  Hobson,  agt.,  O  ,  for  William  Cr< 
$1.60,  to  42,  vol.  31,  for  Isaac  Brown,  40  cts.,  to  52,  * 
31 ;  from  J.  Thistlethwaite,  per  M.  T.,  N.  Y.,  $4,  to 
vol.  32  ;  from  Jesse  Hiatt,  per  Dr.  J.  Huestis,  O.,  $2,  v 
31  ;  from  Z.  Hampton,  Io.,  $2,  to  10,  vol.  32. 


Died  suddenly,  on  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  18  ; 
Abner  Deuel  ;  a  much  beloved  member  and  ministet 
Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
70th  year  of  his  age.    Having  early  in  life  chosen 
Lord  for  his  portion,  by  an  earnest  dedication  of  he 
to  his  service,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony  wl 
young,  to  the  excellency  of  that  grace  and  truth  wh 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  abiding  in  Him,  he 
strengthened  to  support  the  precious  testimonies  gi 
us  to  bear  in  faithfulness  and  humility,  evidencing 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  that  he  sought  not  t 
honour  which  cometh  from  man,  but  that  from  ( 
only ;  and  being  removed  from  works  to  rewards; 
shining  example  still  speaks  to  his  bereaved  child 
and  friends,  Follow  me,  as  I  have  followed  Christ 
though  his  health  had  long  been  delicate,  yet  his  c 
gencc  and  faithfulness  in  attending  meetings,  when 
dcr  much  bodily  weakness,  and  encompassed  with  ni 
infirmities,  was  very  instructive;  and  in  the  small  m 
ing  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  loss  will  be  de< 
felt,    lie  attended  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  at  New  Yi 
much  enfeebled  in  body,  and  it  seemed  like  an  ever 
sacrifice,  as  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  the 
time  he  should  ever  attend  it.    He  had  long 
gaged  to  set  his  house  in  order,  often  intimating  the 
certainty  of  his  continuance  here,  and  when  the  mes; 
ger  of  death  came  at  an  unexpected  moment,  he 
calm  and  resigned,  intimating  that  he  had  no  desir 
recover.    His  sufferings  were  very  severe  until  a  s 
time  before  the  close,  when  he  fell  asleep,  and 
peacefully  departed  without  a  sigh  or  struggle.  Wt 
iieve  that  having  filled  up  his  measure  of  suffering 
of  service,  and  passed  through  much  tribulation, 
ransomed  spirit  has  entered  into  that  city,  whose  V, 
arc  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise,  receiving! 
welcome  assurance  of,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ^ 
vant,  thou  hRst  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  I| 
make  thee  ruler  over  more  ;  enter  thou  into  the  j 
thv  Lord. 
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(Continued  from  page  338.) 

Notwithstanding  too  many  are  taught  to  imagine 
portance  and  efficacy,  in  mode,  ceremony,  sign 
d  shadow,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  the 
gal  dispensation ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  "  Jesus 
hrist,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
circumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love." 
al.  v.  6.)    Neither  the  practice,  nor  disuse  of 
rms  and  rituals,  are  of  any  availance  with  God. 
ut  the  first  may  more  than  unprofitably  busy 
eir  practisers,  if  they  are  so  dangerously  deceived 
to  place  confidence  either  in  their  own  perform- 
ices,  or  those  of  their  leaders.    The  religion  of 
e  true  christian  consisteth  not  in  form,  but  sub- 
fance ;  and  ariseth  not  from  the  activity  of  human 
ason,  imagina'ion,  or  opinion,  but  from  an  heart- 
It  sensation  of  Divine  love  in  the  light  of  life.  Its 
undation  is  no  less  than  the  immediate  adminis- 
tion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
is  shows  unto  man  what  his  (houghts  are ; 
mos  iv.  13,)  what  himself,  and  what  the  Lord 
so  far  as  properly  concerns  him.    It  opens  the 
jiderstanding,  and  directs  the  duty  of  the  obe- 
ent ;  "  for  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ;  it 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 
er.  x.  23.)    It  is  the  light  of  the  Lamb  which 
oweth  the  way  of  salvation  ;  the  one  great  light 
pointed  to  rule  the  day  or  spiritual  dispensation 
Christianity ;  wherein  the  nations  of  them  which 
e  saved  must  walk.  (Rev.  xxi.  14.) 
Men  in  their  natural  state  may,  by  reading  and 
idy,  collect  abundance  of  notions  concerning  the 
ipreme  Being ;  but  as  light  discovers  all  things, 
t  cannot  be  really  known  but  by  its  own  appear- 
ce;  so  God,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  and  super- 
ive  sense,  is  light,  (1  John  i.  5,)  can  only  be 
lly  known  by  his  own  immediate  manifestation, 
hat  is  ordinarily  called  the  knowledge  of  God, 
ohn  xvii.  3,)  is  but  a  series  of  apprehensions  con- 
rning  his  essence,  his  attributes,  and  his  provi- 
nce ;  but  what  our  Saviour  called  so,  is  the  real 
perimental  sense  of  his  life.  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
Ml  at  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 


sus-  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 


to 


tO&^r"'  v>ull,t    WI1UU1  tuuu  nasu   seuo.  Truly 

0  ■  ow  hiin  is  to  participate  of  the  quickening  sense 
;■  <  his  life,  through  the  communicated  influence  of 
iti«*  1  •  eternal  spirit.  Thus  to  know  him,  is  to  partake 
<  the  new  covenant,  or  true  go.-pel  dispensation  ; 


for  therein  it  is  declared,  "  They  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them." 
(Jer.  xxi.  34.)  Accordingly  the  living  christian  has 
a  certain  sense  of  Divine  life  in  his  own  breast, 
which  affords  him  instruction, strength  and  comfort; 
in  such  a  manner,  as  he  waits  in  faithfulness  upon 
it,  that  he  is  under  no  absolute  necessity  to  lean 
upon  the  teachings  of  other  men ;  yet  when  they 
come  in  a  degree  of  the  same  life,  he  accepts  them 
as  instrumentally  from  God. 

This  life  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  very  soul  of 
Christianity;  without  which  the  best  forms  and 
highest  professions  are  but  as  members  of  a  dead 
body,  unavailable  and  unacceptable.  "  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
son  of  God  hath  not  life."  (1  John  v.  12.)  "  Be- 
cause I  live,"  saith  he,  "  ye  shall  live  also.  At 
that  day,  ye  shall  know,  that  I  am  in  my  Father, 
and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  (John  xiv.  19,  20.) 
It  is  because  he  lives  in,  and  communicates  of  his 
life  to  his  spiritual  followers,  that  they  live  also. 
Of  these  the  true  church,  the  adopted  body  of 
Christ  under  all  denominations,  is  composed.  These 
alone  are  his  peculiar  heritage  or  clergy.  This 
ecclesiastical  body  of  Christ,  is  a  living  body,  ren- 
dered such  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
life  common  to  all  his  true  members.  (Col.  iii.  4.) 
By  his  vital  influence  he  communicates  a  living  sense 
of  truth  to  them,  inclines  them  to  himself,  and  in- 
spires them  both  with  the  desire  and  power  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  as  they  advance  in  faithfulness,  he 
favours  them  with  increasing  tastes  of  Divine  grace 
and  love,  the  savour  of  the  holy  unction,  and  the 
indwelling  virtue  and  glory  of  his  heavenly  pre- 
sence. "  There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit."  (Bph. 
iv.  4.)  Was  there  not  one  and  the  same  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  church,  it  could  not  be  one 
body,  nor  a  living  body.  "  Non  potest  vivere 
corpus  Christi  nisi  de  spiritu  Christi,"  (in  Job 
Tract  26,)  saith  Augustine  ;  that  is  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  live  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  He 
who  partakes  not  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  head, 
is  no  true  member  of  the  body.  His  spiritual  in- 
fluence is  the  precious  blood,  or  spring  of  life  which 
renders  all  his  members  living,  and  what  gives  life 
gives  a  sense  of  that  life ;  but  though  their  life  is 
most  surely  known  to  themselves,  it  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  (Col.  iii.  3,)  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  remain  unquickened  by  it ;  and  hence 
ariseth  all  their  opposition  to  it. 

We  are  all  by  nature  strangers  to  this  Divine 
life,  and  we  cannot  by  any  means  obtain  it  for 
ourselves.  It  is  not  of  man's  acquirement,  but  God's 
communication ;  and  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
most  learned,  as  of  the  most  illiterate.  It  is  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
revealed  to  those  who  arc  as  babes,  to  the  world's 
wisdom.  It  is  not  the  high  learned,  but  the  hum- 
ble that  God  teaches,  and' the  meek  that  he  guides 
in  the  paths  of  truth  and  judgment.  Every  one's 
eye  therefore  ought  to  be  humbly  to  God  alone, 
and  not  to  be  fixed  upon  the  wise,  the  scribe,  the 
disputcr  of  this  world ;  for  God  hath,  by  the  pow- 
erful simplicity  and  purity  of  his  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  (1 
Cor  i.  20.)  Yet  so  fond  is  the  world  of  its  own 
wisdom,  that  it  has  in  great  measure  detruded  the 


cross  of  Christ,  and  true  spiritual  religion,  and 
erected  and  supported  this  idol  in  its  room.  After 
this  image  the  world  has  wondered ;  and  indeed  it 
hath  been  a  means  wonderfully  to  blind,  ensnare 
and  deceive  its  worshippers,  whose  faith  stands  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God, 
(Cor.  ii.  5,)  and  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  the 
faith  of  the  gospel. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  debased  and 
corrupt  state  of  mankind,  since  the  fall,  and  of  the 
great  and  good  end  of  their  creation,  it  must  evi- 
dently appear,  that  regeneration  hath  ever  been 
the  one  thing  needful ;  a  work  essential  for  all  to 
experience.  And  as  the  birth  of  the  spirit  cannot 
be  brought  forth  by  anything  but  the  spirit,  so  it 
must  also  be  preserved  in  its  growth  and  accom- 
plishment by  the  spirit.  Hence  the  abiding,  or  in- 
dwelling of  the  spirit,  remains  to  be  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  regenerate ;  that  as  their  souls  are 
quickened  into  the  Divine  life  by  it,  they  may  con- 
tinue to  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  as  chris- 
tians therein,  and  be  sustained  in  a  spiritual  union, 
and  blessed  communion  with  their  Maker. 

The  essentiality  of  true  religion  hath  ever  been 
the  same,  primarily  consisting  in  the  life  of  God 
being  raised  up,  and  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart,  operating  therein  to  its  renovation, 
and  to  every  virtuous  and  benevolent  end.  What- 
ever of  externals  or  ceremonials  have,  at  sundry 
times,  been  superadded  by  Divine  direction  or 
command,  were  not  intended  to  alter,  or  unsettle 
men  from  due  and  constant  attention  to  vital,  spi- 
ritual religion  ;  but  when  they  were  become  greatly 
degenerated  from  it,  and  darkened  concerning  it, 
the  merciful  Creator  was  pleased,  by  means  suited 
to  their  estranged  and  carnal  condition,  to  point  it 
out  to  them,  and  lead  them  by  signs  and  symbols 
towards  it.  Thus  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  meant 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion  to  the  Israelites,  (Gal. 
iii.  24,)  or  to  supersede  the  internal  religion  of 
grace ;  but  only  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  Christ  in  spirit,  in  whom  all  is  included 
and  fulfilled,  and  whose  presence  was  then  with  the 
faithful  amongst  them,  who  had  spiritual  com- 
munion with  him ;  for,  according  to  Scripture, 
"  they  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did 
all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them  ;  and  that 
rock  was  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.) 

It  is  a  vain  thing  to  imagine,  that  religion  ever 
wholly  consisted  in  mode  or  form ;  or  that  the  All- 
perfect  Lord  at  any  time  dispensed  with  the  sub- 
stance for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  ;  ever  made  any 
alteration  therein,  by  diversity  of  institutions,  from 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  merely  to  exercise  his 
sovereignty,  as  though  power  was  a  darling  attri- 
bute, and  more  regarded  by  him  than  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness;  or  as  though  his  at- 
tributes could  be  divided  in  him.  No ;  he  is  God 
and  changcth  not.  His  law  is  his  own  spirit  of 
eternal  rectitude,  and  his  retribution  according  to 
every  man's  state  and  works.  The  different  modi- 
fications that  have  appeared  amongst  men  in  point 
of  religion,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  different 
alterations  in  the  conditions  of  mankind.  The  All- 
wise  God  hath  directed  some  for  a  time,  in  con- 
descension, for  the  good  end  above-mentioned  ; 
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and  divers  combinations  of  men  Lave  invented  and 
enjoined  abundance  more,  according  to  their  own 
carnal  misapprehensions  of  spiritual  things,  or  to 
advance  their  own  sinister  purposes. 

Exterior  forms  are  but  temporary  matters.  They 
arc  no  essentials  of  true  Christianity.  The  great 
Author  of  it  represents  it  as  a  well  of  water  in  man 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  (John  iv.  14.) 
It  radically  ariseth  from  a  living,  abiding,  increas- 
ing principle  in  man,  of  a  pure,  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly nature.  As  this  is  cordially  embraced,  it 
enlarges  in  the  soul,  expels  the  works  and  power 
of  darkness,  and  produccth  its  own  genuine  fruits 
of  humility, self-denial, patience,  resignation  to  God, 
and  trust  in  him  alone;  righteousness,  holiness, 
meekness ;  gentleness,  temperance,  goodness,  bro- 
therly-kindness, charity.  It  derives  its  origin  from 
heaven,  and  leads  to  heaven.  It  carries  the  soul 
out  of  all  formalities  and  false  rests,  up  to  the  Su- 
preme good  himself.  It  breaks  down  all  our  own 
self-will,  and  brings  into  perfect  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  In  this  humble  contrited  frame,  and 
no  other,  can  we  sincerely  and  truly  say,  Thy  king- 
dom come  !  thy  will  be  done  !  For  whilst  our  wills 
stand  in  separation  from  the  will  of  God,  we  can- 
not address  him  in  these  terms  with  propriety ;  or 
in  spirit  and  truth. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  support  of  an  in- 
finity of  creatures  which  escape  our  ordinary  ob- 
servation. "  On  the  oak,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
"  not  less  than  two  hundred  kinds  of  caterpillars 
have  been  estimated  to  feed,  and  the  nettle  which 
scarcely  any  beast  will  touch  maintains  fifty  differ- 
ent species  of  insects,  but  for  which  check  it  would 
soon  annihilate  all  the  plants  in  its  neighbourhood." 
The  check  is  constantly  requiring  to  be  checked 
itself,  and  still  the  plan  prevails  of  making  the 
death  of  a  superabundant  population  sustain  the 
lite  of  some  other  description  of  beings.  The 
caterpillars  which  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
the  common  white  butterfly,  and  which  may  be 
seen  feeding  by  scores  upon  cabbages,  are  kept 
down  by  the  ichncumon-fly.  The  singular  process 
by  which  this  is  effected  we  give  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Owen. 

"  The  ichneumon,  by  means  of  her  peculiarly 
long,  sharp,  and  slender  ovipositor,  pierces  the  skin 
of  the  larva,  and  in  spite  of  its  writhing  and  the 
ejection  of  an  acrid  fluid,  she  succeeds  in  intro- 
ducing the  instrument  by  which  the  ova  are  trans- 
mitted, aud  lodged  under  the  skin ;  she  then  flies 
off  to  seek  another.  Sometimes  the  female  ich- 
neumon, when  she  has  found  a  larva,  seems  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  and  in  that  case  it  has  been  found 
that  another  ichneumon  has  previously  oviposited 
there,  and  by  some  peculiar  sense  she  ascertains 
that  there  is  no  room  for  more  ova,  or  not  food 
enough  for  them  when  hatched.  After  the  ichneu- 
mon has  deposited  the  ova,  she  plasters  over  the 
wound  with  colli  terial  secretion.  When  hatched, 
her  larva)  subsist  upon  the  fat  of  the  caterpillars 
which  they  infe.-t.  They  avoid  penetrating  the 
alimentary  canal,  hut  evidently  destroy  many  of 
the  minute  branches  of  the  trachea  which  ramify 
in  the  adipose  tissue.  Such  wounded  trachea;  pro- 
bably permit  the  escape  of  sufficient  air  for  the 
respiration  of  the  parasitic  larva) ;  for  though  the 
caterpillars  so  infested  survive  and  go  into  the 
pupa  state,  they  are  uneasy  and  evidently  diseased  ; 
the  loss  of  the  adipose  store  of  nutriment  prevent* 
the  completion  of  the  metamorpho-is  ;  they  pcri>h, 
aud  instead  of  a  butterfly,  a  swarm  of  small  ich- 


neumons emerge  from  the  cocoon." — Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  pp.  417,  432. 

Surprising  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  the  larvae 
of  the  ichneumon  to  avoid  eating  the  intestines  of 
their  living  prey.  Were  they  to  devour  its  vitals, 
they  would  terminate  its  existence  and  put  an  end 
to  their  own.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
cabbage  to  man,  he  probably  owes  it  to  the  ichneu- 
mon-fly that  any  portion  of  this  vegetable  falls  to 
his  share,  for  out  of  thirty  caterpillars  of  the  white 
butterfly  which  Reaumur  placed  under  a  glass, 
twenty-five  were  the  habitation  of  their  murderous 
foe.  That  these  were  devoured  in  the  morning  of 
their  life  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  law 
which  enacts  that  some  of  every  race  that  breathes 
should  perish  in  their  infancy,  while  others  should 
last  to  middle  age,  and  a  few  fill  up  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  days  allotted  to  their  kind. 

The  grub  of  the  cockchafer  commits  great  ra- 
vages both  upon  grass  and  corn  by  gnawing  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Entire  meadows  are  sometimes 
denuded  by  it.  The  rook  eats  these  destroyers  by 
thousands,  and  by  one  act  gets  food  for  himself, 
and  protects  the  wheat  which  is  the  staff  of  life  to 
man.  They  are  the  grubs  which  chiefly  attract 
him  to  follow  the  plough,  and  when  he  plucks  up 
a  blade  of  grass  or  corn,  it  is  almost  invariably 
for  the  sake  of  some  description  of  worm  which  is 
preying  upon  its  root.  The  plants  which  he  eradi- 
cates will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  dead 
or  dying,  and  by  devouring  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief he  saves  the  rest  of  the  field  from  blight. 
Unobservant  farmers,  who  never  look  beyond  the 
surface,  often  mistake  the  policeman  for  the  thief. 
Luckily  their  power  to  injure  their  benefactor  is 
not  equal  to  their  will,  or  they  would  exterminate 
him  altogether,  and  leave  the  depredators  un- 
molested to  consume  the  whole  of  the  crops. 
When  an  unhappy  success  has  attended  efforts  of 
the  kind,  the  evil  consequences  have  been  signal 
and  immediate.  After  the  inhabitants  had  con- 
trived to  extirpate  the  little  crow  from  Virginia  at 
an  enormous  expense,  they  would  gladly  have 
given  twice  as  much  to  buy  back  the  tribe.  A 
reward  of  threepence  a  dozen  was  offered  in  New 
England  for  the  purple  grackle,  which  commits 
great  havoc  among  the  crops,  but  protects  so  much 
more  herbage  than  he  destroys  that  the  insects 
when  he  was  gone  caused  the  total  loss  of  the  grass 
in  1749,  and  obliged  the  colonists  to  get  hay  from 
Pennsylvania  and  even  to  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  A  few  years  since  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  prohibit  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  in  a  particular  district  of  France. 
They  had  been  recklessly  killed  off,  and  the  har- 
vest being  swept  away  in  its  first  green  stage  by 
millions  of  hungry  reapers,  the  earth  had  ceased 
to  yield  its  increase.  Extensive  inroads  like  these 
upon  the  economy  of  nature  reveal  to  us  its  wis- 
dom, and  clearly  show  us  that  if  one  while  it  is  a 
blessing  that  particular  animals  should  cat,  at  an- 
other it  is  a  benefit  to  the  world  that  they  should 
be  eaten.  A  flight  of  rooks  renders  services  which 
could  not  be  performed  by  all  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  put  together,  and  if  the  poor  birds  are  oc- 
casionally mischievous,  they  are  richly  worthy  of 
their  hire.  Make  the  largest  probable  allowance 
for  their  consumption  of  a  portion  of  that  crop, 
the  whole  of  which  they  preserve,  and  they  arc 
still  immeasurably  the  cheapest  labourers  employed 
upon  a  farm.  Pages  would  be  required  to  tell  all 
the  mistakes  which  are  committed  in  the  blind  rage 
for  destruction,  and  in  the  readiness  of  the  lord  of 
the  creation  to  believe  that  even-thing  which  tastes 
what  he  tastes  is  a  rival  and  a  loss.  Even  wasps, 
which  find  no  friends,  chiefly  because  they  are 
armed  with  a  sting,  which,  unlike  man,  they  rarely 


or  never  use  unprovoked,  are  an  important  aid  h 
keeping  certain  tribes  within  bounds.    Mr.  Rowel 
had  two  nests  in  a  glass-case,  and  found  that  thu 
food  brought  in  was  chiefly  caterpillars  and  insects 
"  Reaumur  has  observed,"  write  Kirby  and  Spence  a 
"  that  in  France  the  butchers  are  very  glad  to  havin 
wasps  attend  their  stalls  for  the  sake  of  their  ser] 
vices  in  driving  away  the  flesh-fly;  and,  if  w< 
may  believe  the  author  of  Hector  St.  John' 
American  Letters,  the  farmers  in  some  parts  o 
the  United  States  are  so  well  aware  of  their  utilit; 
in  this  respect,  as  to  suspend  in  their  sitting-room 
a  hornet's  nest,  the  occupants  of  which  prey  upo  j 
the  flies  without  molesting  the  family."  Wasp] 
are  large  consumers  of  fruit,  but  this  is  best  pre] 
tected  by  hanging  bottles  half  full  of  a  mixture  c 
beer  and  sugar  to  the  tree.    "  The  wasps,"  saj 
Cobbett,  "  attracted  by  the  contents,  go  down  int 
the  phials  and  never  come  out  again."    The  o: 
fenders  alone  suffer,  and  the  rest  are  left  free  to  pui 
sue  the  avocations  which  nature  has  assigned  then 

Mr.  Rowell  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  tr 
regular  gradation  in  which  the  devourers  of  to-dafts 
are  devoured  to-morrow. 

"  I  kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of  the  smallcfe 
aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  larvas  of  dragon-fliefc 
and  introduced  amongst  them  a  few  of  the  con 
mon  newts  and  water-beetles,  one  of  which  w: 
the  Dyticus  marginalis.  The  dragon-flies  he 
been  living  on  the  animalcules,  the  newts  attack 
and  devoured  the  dragon-flies.  The  next  mor: 
ing  I  found  one  of  the  newts  lying  at  the  botto 
of  the  vessel  half-eaten,  and,  while  looking  on,  sa 
the  Dyticus  attack  another  newt.  Not  wishiug 
have  them  all  destroyed,  I  took  the  Dyticus  out 
the  water  and  put  it  in  the  sunshine,  when,  after 
few  minutes,  it  flew  away,  and  had  not  gone  mo 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  a  sparrow  cau 
it." 

Thus  the  animalcules  supported  the  dragon 
the  dragon-fly  the  newts,  the  newts  the  beetle,  t 
beetle  the  sparrow,  and,  as  the  sparrow  has  ma 
enemies,  he  most  likely  became  a  meal  for  soil 
bigger  creature  before  the  animal  compound  w 
given  over  to  the  inexorable  maggots,  and  revivi 
anew  in  the  shape  of  flics,  again  to  run  the  < 
structive  round.    Nature  seems  to  have  taken  esj 
cial  pains  to  maintain  in  vigour  the  carnivon 
element  wherever  animal  life  is  congregated 
gether.    If  the  pike  is  carefully  excluded  iron 
fish-pond,  he  appears  there  after  a  time  just 
though  he  had  smelt  out  his  prey,  and  made 
way  to  it  over  earth  or  through  air.    The  ej 
have  been  carried  there  on  the  legs  and  feather:, 
the  water-fowl,  or  else  been  eaten  by  them  a 
passed  from  their  bodies  undigested.    The  (| 
balance  is  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  p 
server  of  fish,  and  his  sole  consolation  for  his 
effectual  e Sorts  to  shut  out  the  pike  from  his  sh 
of  the  banquet  must  be  the  reSection  that  the 
trudcr  makes  a  far  better  dish  than  all  the  fry 
consumes.    Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at  the  ag< 
sixteen  had  adopted  the  notion  that  it  was  wr 
to  cat  anything  which  had  life,  was  brought  ba, 
two  years  afterwards,  to  carnivorous  habits 
seeing  some  smaller  fish  taken  from  "  the  stom 
of  a  cod."    " '  If,  thought  I,'  he  says,  '  you  cat 
another,  I  don't  see  why  we  may  not  eat  you.' 
I  dined  upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  have  si 
continued  to  eat  as  other  people."  Whichever!, 
we  look,  the  intentions  of  Providence  are  too  c.J 
to  be  disputed,  and  the  benefits  which  result 
plain  to  be  denied,  though  many  of  the  effect 
the  arrangement  are  impossible  to  be  traced, 
sjstcm  of  the  world  is  not  a  collection  of  aide; 
dent  circles,  but  wheel  is  connected  with  wke< 
an  endless  scries,  and  the  most  we  can  do  in 
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resent  state  is  to  catch  here  and  there  a  partial 
impse  of  the  complicated  machine. 
Pope,  in  some  beautiful  lines  of  his  "  Essay  on 
an,"  has  described  the  benefits  which  our  protec- 
n  confers  upon  the  larger  animals  on  which  we 
ed.  The  interest  we  have  in  their  welfare  causes 
to  keep  them  in  greater  comfort  than  if  they 
ere  left  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  stimulating 
growth  of  provender  we,  at  the  same  time, 
aintain  them  in  far  greater  numbers.  If,  instead 
tending  them  that  we  might  afterwards  draw 
;on  them  for  our  nutriment,  they  and  we  were 
-als  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  and  its  fruits, 
must  either  kill  or  starve  them  at  last  to  avoid 
irving  ourselves.  In  respect  of  death,  indeed, 
poet  considers  man  and  his  victims  upon  equal 
ms. 

"The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before; 
Thou  too  shalt  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er." 

The  circumstance  in  the  contrast  which  would 
m  most  disadvantageous  to  them,  is  their  appre- 
nsion  of  the  bloody  fate  which  awaits  them,  but 
s  they  clearly  do  not  contemplate.  There  is  true 
ilosophy,  as  well  as  fine  poetry,  in  the  lines  of 
)pe  which  every  child  can  repeat : — 

"The  lacib  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play.? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood." 


The  feelings  of  the  lamb  are  not  those  of  the 
irderer  in  the  condemned  cell,  who  knows  that 
is  about  to  be  led  to  the  gallows.  It  probably 
>wses  untroubled  by  the  thoughts  of  death,  and 
tainly  no  more  dreads  in  anticipation  its  violent 
a;iJft  than  we  in  health  do  our  natural  end,  and  we 
aware  in  our  own  case  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
forget  it  but  to  remember  it.  "  The  hare,"  as 
ley  remarks,  "  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  playful  an  animal 
any  other."  Vigilant  and  timid,  its  happiness 
yet  undisturbed  by  its  fears,  and  it  lives,  we 
>uld  judge,  in  considerably  less  alarm  of  the 
l  and  the  sportsman  than  the  housebreaker  does 
xhe  policeman,  or  the  old  lady  of  the  house- 
aker.  The  fish  which  share  the  same  pond 
h  the  pike,  pass  and  re-pass  him  without  being 
tafced  by  his  presence  until  he  gives  them  chase, 
s  end,  when  it  does  come,  is  mostly  too  sudden 
oe  painful.  The  moral  and  religious  discipline 
ich  results  from  sickness,  shows  us  why  a  liuger- 
death  is  best  suited  to  ourselves.  With  animals 
death  of  disease  would  be  merely  protracted 
*  ery.  Left  unnursed  and  unfed,  they  would  en- 
e  far  more  than  by  the  knife  of  the  butcher  or 
beak  of  the  hawk ;  and  if  one  class  of  crea- 
»  are  at  greater  disadvantages  than  another,  it 
bid  appear  to  be  those  which  perish  slowly  from 
atural  decay. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Few  crops,"  says  a  Southern  journal,  "  are 
i:'  -e  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  is  the  cotton  crop, 
immense  amount  of  manure,  usually  consisting, 
the  most  part,  of  decayed  leaves,  limbs  and 
&  st  mould,  is  required  to  keep  the  land  of  a  cot- 
plantation  in  good  condition.  Another  diffi- 
y  is,  that  cotton  requires  later  cultivation  than 
other  crop,  leaving  the  planter  but  little  time 
nrich  or  improve  his  farm  as  he  may  desire. 
Alabama  planter  says  that  cotton  has  destroyed 
e  than  earthquakes,  or  volcanic  eruptions, 
ness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
,  which  have  produced  cotton  till  the  last  dying 
)  of  the  soil  forbade  any  further  attempt  at  cul- 
:ion,  and  the  land,  turned  out  to  nature,  re- 
Is  the  traveller,  as  he  views  the  dilapidated 


condition  of  the  country,  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Greece." 

The  effects  of  this,  as  exhibited  in  South  Caro- 
lina, are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  address  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Convention  recently  held  in  that 
State : 

"  Your  committee  would  earnestly  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  convention  the  mournful  fact,  that 
the  interest  heretofore  taken  by  our  citizens  in  agri 
cultural  improvement  has  become  stationary ;  that 
our  old  fields  are  enlarging ;  our  homesteads  have 
been  decreasing  fearfully  in  number ;  and  our  ener- 
getic sons  are  annually  seeking  the  rich  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  South-west,  upon  which  they  imagine 
that  treble  the  amount  of  profits  can  be  made  upon 
capital  than  upon  our  own  soils.  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  are  not  only  losing  some  of  our  most  energetic 
and  useful  citizens,  to  supply  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
other  States,  but  we  are  losing  our  slave  popula 
tion,  which  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  State.  Our 
stocks  of  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  are  dimi- 
nishing in  size  and  decreasing  in  number,  and  our 
purses  are  being  strained  for  their  last  cent  to  sup- 
ply their  places  from  the  North-western  States." — 
North  Am. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  the  Position  of  Friends  in  the  World,  particu 
larly  in  relation  to  the  War-Spirit. 

(Concluded  from  page  340.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  turn  to  those 
other  religious  bodies  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
we  shall  find  that,  independent  of  their  shortcoming 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  plain,  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  they  have  little  reason  indeed  to 
boast  of  an  advantage  over  us  in  this  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Christian,  unworldliness.  If,  within  the 
Society  of  Friends,  designed  to  be  the  chosen  instru 
ment  of  a  great  reformation  in  the  church,  the  world- 
ly  spirit  has  spread  to  a  sad  extent,  without,  it  has  a 
still  wider  sweep,  and  exercises  almost  unbounded 
sway. 

Of  all  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  not  one  is  more  prominent  or 
especially  distinctive  of  the  new  dispensation,  than 
that  of  non-resistance  of  evil  entreatment.  To 
quote  the  passages  in  which  He  inculcated  this  in 
words  altogether  unmistakable  as  to  their  meaning;, 
would  be  almost  an  endless  task.  Yet,  with  these 
all  distinctly  before  them,  those  who  claim  to  be 
his  representatives  or  ministers,  among  other  So- 
cieties, can  use  the  words  and  lay  claim  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  Him  who  gave 
the  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Resist  not 
evil," — in  pronouncing  benedictions  on  the  armies, 
the  acts,  the  weapons  of  public  murder ;  and  after 
such  sacrilege,  can  go  home  with  easy  minds  ap- 
parently, still  believing  themselves  the  "  legates  of 
the  skies,"  and  anointed  ambassadors  from  Heaven 
to  earth.  Even  such,  if  such  there  be,  who  would 
shrink  from  such  a  public  act,  yet  neglect,  for  the 
most  part,  any  rebuke  to  the  war-spirit  in  their 
private  vocation.  Their  bread  is  to  be  obtained  by 
their  professedly  evangelical  labours,  and  hence  their 
business,  like  other  trades,  would  languish  if  they 
were  not  up  with  "  the  spirit  of  the  age."  In  other 
words,  their  places  would  have  to  be  vacated  and 
their  bread  fail  them,  did  they  not  pander  to  that 
very  spirit  of  the  corrupt  world,  which,  if  they  had 
had  a  commission  from  on  High,  it  would  have  been, 
their  proper  business  to  make  war  UDon  \  and  in, 
this  respect,  and  in  that  of  leading  their  flocks  into, 
false  ease  as  to  the  most  necessary  things,— -as  hav- 
ing entrusted  the  care  of  those  things  to  safe  hands, 
whose  fidelity  is  ensured  by  their  salaries — they 
are  as  effectually  fighting  the  battles  of  Antichrist 
as  if  they  actually  held  his  commission.    In  their 


neglect  to  protest  day  and  night  against  the  war- 
spirit  that  stalks  unreproved  through  the  world,  and 
their  obtuseness  to  the  innumerable  textual  evi- 
dences of  its  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
they  must  stand  convicted  as  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  Under  such  teachings,  the  monstrosities 
and  deformities,  as  it  were,  in  religion,  exhibited 
by  such  men  as  Hedley  Vicars  and  General  Have- 
lock, — men  held  up  as  patterns  of  real  piety,  who 
nevertheless  could  rise  from  prayer  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  to  go  and  sheathe  their  weapons  in  the  hearts 
of  strangers,  children  of  the  one  Father,  and  for 
whom  also  Christ  died, — become  more  comprehen- 
sible* 

As  in  the  early  church  of  Christ,  so  among  early 
Friends,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  testimony 
they  had  to  uphold,  was  that  of  non-resistance, 
and  against  that  warlike  spirit  of  the  selfish,  un- 
regenerate  world,  which  regards  and  maintains  self 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  the  things  of 
first  and  paramount  importance ;  which  asserts  the 
smallest  right  of  self;  avenges  the  least  infringe- 
ment of  its  dignity,  under  all  circumstances,  over 
all  considerations,  sensitively,  tenaciously,  and 
fiercely ;  a  sensitiveness  and  tenacity  known  in  the 
world  as  "  bravery"  and  "  the  sense  of  honour." 
A  spirit  which  exercises  full  sway  in  our  own  "  en- 
lightened" nation ;  that  within  the  past  few  months 
has  been  ready  to  plunge  our  people  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  unauthor- 
ized interference  of  a  few  naval  officers  com- 
missioned by  the  latter, — a  spirit  that  can  cause 
grave  and  wise,  and  (one  should  suppose)  well- 
principled  men,  and  respectable  legislators  of  the 
Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic  party,  to 
advocate  immediate  war,  without  waiting  for  com- 
munication with  the  British  home  government ;  the 
"  sinking  of  the  offending  vessel  first,  and  treating 
afterwards,"  thus  plunging  at  once  into  a  contest 
that  would  be,  in  a  strictly  common-sense  and 
worldly  point  of  view,  most  unwise,  and  which 
would  have  to  be  fought  partly  on  our  own  soil, 
to  the  enormous  detriment  of  interests  which  these 
legislators  profess  to  represent,  detriment  greater 
than  we  could  inflict  on  the  antagonist,  even  if 
successful.  Yet  into  such  a  contest  our  represen- 
tative men  and  journals  have  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, expressed  readiness  to  plunge  off-hand, 
rather  than  bate  a  jot  of  "  honour."  And  in  this 
course  they  are  undoubtedly  impelled  by  the  breath 
of  the  multitude,  of  which  they  are  the  representa- 
tives. Such  romantic  adhesion  to  "honour"  in  dis- 
regard of  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  con- 
siderations, might  become  the  men  of  the  dark  ages, 
but  as  exhibited  by  common-sense  men  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  loses  all  the  prestige  of  chivalry,  and  re- 
mains merely  ridiculous  and  wicked.  But  the  world 
now  fears  in  its  wisdom,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
that  if  the  principles  of  Christ  be  followed,  "  the 
Romans  will  come,  and  take  away  both  our  place 
and  nation,"  thus  showing  as  great  a  degree  of 
practical  disbelief  as  prevailed  among  those  ancient 
unbelievers,  with  the  added  hypocrisy  of  professing 
faith  in  Him. 

The  same  "  chivalries1'  spirit  in  personal  affairs 
leads  grave  Senators,  men  no  doubt  of  high  edu- 
cation and  reputable  character  at  home, — when 
assembled  in  a  public  oapacity,  actuated,  like 
sohaol-bays,  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  deficient 


*  In.  the  strictures  on  a  hired  ministry,  the  writer  does 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  these  teachers  have 
been  mon  of  true  acftl  and  devoted  piety,  but  desired 
briefly  to  point  out  the  grievous  evil  in  such  a  system, 
taken  at  large,  flowing  from  a  man-made  ministry,  the 
ill-assorted  union  of  worldly  interest  with  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  abandonment  of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel, 
preached  and  practised  by  the  apostles. 
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in  courage,  to  bandy  low  epithets,  "  It  is  false," 
"  You  are  a  liar,"  &c,  and  to  engage  in  hand-to- 
liand  struggles  on  the  floor  of  the  public  halls. 
It  can  cause  a  man  of  lofty  intellect,  like  the  au- 
thor, strange  to  say,  of  the  noble  oration  against 
war,  which  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  employ  language,  applied  to  a  brother 
Senator,  of  the  most  offensive  character  which  we 
will  not  quote,  but  which  can  hardly  escape  the 
recollection  of  its  readers.  What  a  debasement  of 
honourable  manhood ! — what  an  opprobrium  to 
christian  character!  so  that  when  the  childish  and 
vulgar  provocation  called  forth  an  equally  childish 
and  brutal  vengeance,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  both  were  disgraceful  to  the  whole  country,  both 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion  it  professes. 

This  spirit  is  also  the  basis  of  the  hateful 
"code  of  honour,"   "honour  dishonourable," — 
which  is  palpably  at  war  with  its  own  nominal 
principle.    In  France,  a  nation  which  claims  to 
possess   the   most  sensitive  honour,  thirty-two 
army-officers  recently  sent  separate  challenges  to 
one  editor  for  a  harmless  pleasantry  on  the  army, 
intending  to  oblige  him  to  fight  one  after  another, 
that  thus  they  might  ensure  his  ultimate  mur- 
der through  the  multitude  of  lives  pitted  against 
his  own.  ^Punctilious  "  honour"  being  blind  to 
the  inequality  of  such  odds.    The  same  warlike, 
purely  selfish  spirit  governs  the  world  at  large ; 
the  word  "  pluck"  taken  from  the  slang  of  butch 
ers,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  fighting  dogs, 
and  then  to  prize  fighters,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
polite  world,  and  now  passes  current  to  express 
this  favourite  quality,  this  contentious,  self-assert 
ing,  thoroughly  unchristian  spirit.    Its  develop- 
ment is  so  universally  encouraged  at  schools  as 
part  of  a  boy's  education,  that  even  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Arnold  permitted  his  boys  without  interference 
to  "settle  their  quarrels  in  their  own  way;"  in 
other  words,  to  wreak  their  furious  and  revenge- 
ful passions  upon  each  other ;  and  he  would  then 
assemble  them,  hot  from  such  contests,  in  the  lec- 
ture-room to  hear  readings  from  the  life  of  Christ ! 
"What  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  manliness  is 
promoted  by  such  a  course !    Although  the  same 
spirit  is  diffused  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Friends 
also,  through  the  natural  unsubdued  temper  of  the 
pupils  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  teachers,  yet  in 
some  of  our  private  and  other  schools  where  the 
lehohen  have  been  measurably  redeemed  from  the 
worldly  spirit,  and  were  concerned  to  train  their 
scholars  as  Christians,  we  have  known  thoroughly 
manly  characters  to  grow  up  under  the  pure  in- 
fluence of  the  law  of  love.    This  plan  of  leaving 
boys  to  fight  out  their  quarrels,  where  they  are  of 
sensitive  organizations,  beside  its  inconsistency  with 
pure  Christianity,  may  cause  the  ruin  of  their 
characters,  and  destroy  their  happiness  for  life,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Cowpcr,  who  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  natural  courage,  but  was 
sensitive,  and    particularly   ill-circumstanced  at 
school  in  becoming  the  victim  of  a  little  tyrant, 
stronger  than  himself. 

Against  all  these  things,  this  whole  spirit,  in 
things  small  and  great;  in  the  forming  characteis 
of  children,  the  matured  characters  of  men,  and 
in  the  world  at  large,  it  is  at  all  time.-  ami  places 
the  duty  of  Friends  to  protest  and  witness,  "  in- 
stantly in  season."  Our  mission  as  n  Society  is 
not  over — our  work  not  finished  ;  it  lies  before  us 
broadly  in  the  field  of  the  world,  and  sooner  or 
later  uc  shall  assuredly  accomplish  it,  for  we  must 
believe  with  our  fathers  that  this  Society,  the  only 
religious  body  which  has  seen  to  the  very  heart 
and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  corrupt  and 
widely  ramified  tree  of  christian  decadence,  is  a 
chosen  instrumentality  through  which   all  these 


things,  the  spirit,  power  and  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world,  arc  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  so  that  righteousness  may  finally 
"  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

M. 


From  "Atkinson's  Siberia." 

Barnaoul,  and  Mining  in  the  Altai. 

(Concluded  from  page  326.) 

During  the  period  that  one  party  of  the  men  are 
seeking  for  gold,  the  officer  employs  others  in  ex- 
amining the  rocks  in  search  of  silver  ore  ;  at  the 
same  time  specimens  of  the  rock  are  collected,  and 
the  different  groups  marked  on  the  plan.  These 
operations  are  usually  concluded  by  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  officer  and  two  or  three  of  the 
miners  return  to  Barnaoul,  bringing  with  them  the 
different  specimens  collected  ;  the  other  men  re- 
turn to  their  different  villages.  On  arriving  at  the 
Zavod,  the  officer  and  miners  select  and  classify 
the  different  specimens  of  rock  and  minerals,  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  order  shown  on  the  map. 
These  are  afterwards  examined  by  the  chief  of 
the  mines,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  geological  map  of  the  Altai,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  laid 
down  by  any  geologist,  very  few  having  bad  the  same 
facilities  for  such  a  work. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  two  officers,  where  the  gold  and  silver  are 
assayed,  and  all  other  chemical  and  mineralogical 
operations  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
netic observatory  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
with  proper  officers  to  register  the  observations  day 
and  night ;  these  are  transmitted,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, to  the  proper  authority  in  St.  Petersburg. 


* 


# 


There  is  a  museum  in  Barnaoul  containing  a 
good  collection  of  minerals,  some  of  them  very 
choice  specimens ;  also  a  few  Siberian  antiquities, 
four  tiger-skins,  stuffed,  and  a  few  Siberian  ani- 
mals and  birds  also  stuffed.    The  tigers  were  killed 
in  Siberia  at  different  places,  some  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  hundred  versts  from  Barnaoul ;  they  had 
come  from  the  Keighis  Steppe,  and  crossed  the 
Irtish  into  the  Altai  in  the  region  around  Bouch- 
tarmiusk.    Their  capture  in  two  instances  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  the  peasants  engaged  in  it,  while 
others  were  seriously  injured ;  for  unfortunately, 
the  men  had  no  idea  of  the  powerful  enemy  they 
had  to  grapple  with.    Pea-rifles  and  hay-forks  are 
but  poor  weapons  against  the  fangs  and  talons  of 
these  enormous  brutes.    They  are  rarely  found  in 
Siberia  ;  it  is  only  when  they  arc  driven  from  the 
steppe  by  hunger  that  they  cross  the  Irtish — most 
probably  when  following  the  track  of  their  prey ; 
many  peasants  do  not  even  know  them  by  name. 
The  last  was  discovered  early  one  morning  lying 
on  the  top  of  a  small  hay-rick,  near  the  village, 
by  a  peasant  going  to  fetch  hay  for  his  horses, 
who  beheld  with  wonder  and  alarm  the  formidable 
beast  crouching  with  glaring  eyes ;  at  the  same 
moment  his  dog,  catching  sight  of  him,  gave  a  loud 
bark,  and  dashed  towards  tbe  rick.    With  a  fear- 
ful growl  the  tiger  sprang  to  the  ground  ;  the  dog 
met  him  without  fear,  but  was  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment.   The  man  ran  towards  the  village,  where 
he  gave  the  alarm,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
group  of  friends — three  armed  with  pea-rifles, 
others  with  hay-forks  and  axes;  and  they  were 
followed  by  several  dogs.    On  approaching  the 
rick,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  enemy  by  a  furious  growl ;  the  dogs  charged 
in.-tantly  ;  he,  however,  only  crouched  and  did  not 
spring.    One  of  the  men  then  sent  a  small  ball 
through  his  hide,  which  roused  him,  and  at  one 
bound  he  threw  himself  among  the  dogs,  killing 


two  in  an  instant  by  strokes  from  his  terrible  paws  j 
the  rest  retreated  towards  their  masters.  Tw< 
other  balls  pierced  his  body,  but  only  enraged  bin 
without  stopping  his  bounds,  and  at  the  next  spring 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group — struck  dowi 
one  man,  and  held  him  in  his  grasp.    The  dog 
again  rushed  at  him,  and  the  peasants  stabbe< 
him  in  the  back  and  sides  with  their  hay- forks 
This  and  the  shouting  caused  him  to  leave  hit 
victim  and  retreat  slowly  towards  a  bank  parti;  j 
covered  with  some  thick  bushes,  the  dogs  barkinjl 
in  his  rear,  followed  by  the  men.    On  reachmj| 
the  bank  he  faced  round,  gave  some  fearful  growk-j 
and  crouched  for  a  spring,  which  caused  both  dog  I 
and  men  to  halt.    His  position  was  such  that  hi 
could  not  be  assailed  except  in  front.    Other  shot! 
were  now  fired  but  without  effect,  and  the  dogl 
kept  up  a  furious  barking  at  no  great  distance,  y€ 
he  would  not  come  out.    As  the  man  whom  he  ha 
struck  down  was  dead,  his  assailants  kept  at  a  re 
speetful  distance.    However,  after  watching  an] 
consulting  some  time  in  what  manner  to  make  at 
other  attack,  the  dogs  began  to  close  in,  when : 
was  perceived  that  their  antagonist  did  not  mov< 
One  of  the  men  then  went  nearer  and  finally  dis 
covered  that  the  beast  was  dead,  a  ball  havhi 
pierced  him  in  a  vital  part.    He  was  accordingl 
dragged  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  mal 
tiger. 

Barnaoul  has  some  good  shops,  in  which  mao 
European  articles  may  be  purchased  at  very  ej 
travagant  prices.  There  are  two  or  three  wh 
deal  in  all  sorts  of  wares — jewelry,  watches,  plat 
glass,  French  silks,  muslins,  bonnets,  and  oth< 
gear  for  ladies ;  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  soap,  and  cai 
dies;  sardines,  cheese,  sauces,  English  porte 
Scotch  ale,  French  wines,  Port,  Sherry,  and  Mi 
deira — a  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  good 
I  must  add  to  the  catalogue  arms,  swords,  gun 
and  pistols.  *  #  - 

All  European  articles  are  very  dear,  but  the 
is  a  good  market  in  Barnaoul,  well  supplied  wit 
provisions  by  the  peasants  from  the  neighbourii 
villages.  Living  is  very  cheap  in  this  part 
Siberia,  further  east  the  price  of  food  is  mut 
higher. 

Since  my  first  winter  in  Barnaoul,  I  have  visiti  to 
nearly  every  town  in  Siberia ;  have  remained  loi  a 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitani  it 
and  have  entered  into  their  recreations  and  pie  i 
sures,  but  in  no  town  have  I  found  the  society  ;a 
agreeable  as  in  Barnaoul.  *  *  *  There  a 
a  few  wealthy  merchants  here  who  trade  in  fu 
and  other  produce  of  Siberia,  which  they  send  i 
February  to  the  fair  at  libit,  where  all  the  furs  c< 
lected  in  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia  are  forwards 
Merchants  from  Europe  attend  and  purchase  tb 
goods  in  large  quantities.  Merchandise  from  R' 
ia,  Germany,  England  and  France  is  brought 
this  fair,  which  the  Siberian  merchants  buy  a 
distribute  to  every  town  in  this  vast  region 

There  are  barracks  in  Barnaoul,  and  usua 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  soldiers  are  stationed 
the  town.  The  population,  including  these,  was 
1856,  about  ten  thousand.  The  workmen  liv< 
small  wooden  cottages,  most  of  which  are  cle 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  nearly  all 
peasants  keep  cows  and  horses.  Those  who 
employed  in  the  smelting  furnaces,  work  two  weij 
and  then  rest  one ;  this  is  done  instead  of  takilj 
the  holidays  arranged  in  the  calendar,  as  til 
would  interfere  with  the  operations  in  the  ZavH 
Smelting  the  silver  is  a  very  unhealthy  occu  • 
tion,  and  the  workmen  suffer  much  from  the  fin  | 
rising  out  of  the  furnaces,  which  give  them 
lead-colic.  Those  who  are  engaged  cutting  wc 
burning  charcoal,  carting  these  materials,  and 
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rious  other  works  which  keep  them  constantly  in 
the  open  air,  enjoy  excellent  health ;  few,  if  any 
men  in  Europe  are  more  robust  and  hardy.  They 
can,  and  often  do,  endure  great  fatigue ;  besides 
which  they  are  exposed  to  extraordinary  changes 
of  temperature  without  feeling  any  bad  effects. 
The  river  Ob  is  a  magnificent  stream,  running 
a  valley  twelve  versts  broad  ;  and  there  are 
any  small  branches  dividing  this  valley  into  is- 
ands,  on  which  large  trees  are  growing.    In  May 
hen  the  snow  has  melted  on  all  the  lowlands, 
is  river  becomes  a  mighty  stream,  laying  much  of 
he  valley  under  water;  but  in  June,  when  the 
ow  is  melting  on  the  mountains,  the  water  covers 
e  whole  width,  from  one  high  bank  to  the  other, 
he  tops  of  the  trees  alone  standing  up  like  islands, 
etween  which  the  vast  flood  is  rolling  on  towards 
he  Arctic  Ocean. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  KINSEY. 

ohn  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  Indian  Treaty  held  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 

Brethren, — You  also  put  us  in  mind  this  morn- 
g  of  the  treaties  of  friendship  subsisting  between 
ou  and  us.  The  last  we  made  with  the  Governor 
f  Pennsylvania,  was  at  Lancaster,  the  last  year, 
y  this  treaty  we  were  to  be  neutral,  a?idice  wish 
je  English  of  all  the  Provinces  would  agree  that 
e  should  remain  so,  unless  the  French  should 
ome  through  our  settlements  to  hurt  our  brethren, 
e  English,  which  we  would  not  permit.  This,  and 
11  other  our  treaties,  with  our  brethren,  the  En- 
lish,  we  are  determined  to  observe  ;  and  in  token 
hereof  we  return  you  this  belt  of  Wampum. 

Brethren, — You  also  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
rother  Onas,  his  mediation  between  us  and  the 
atawbas ;  and  that  you  heard  some  of  our  war- 
ors  were,  notwithstanding,  gone  against  them, 
is  not  in  our  power  to  restrain  our  warriors  as 
ae  English  can  do,  until  a  peace  be  finally  con- 
uded.    This  the  Catawbas  know.   We  have  used 
r  endeavours  to  restrain  them  from  going,  and 
all  continue  so  to  do,  during  the  time  agreed  on, 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  Catawbas  are  so 
~ous  of  peace,  as  they  would  have  our  brother 
nas  believe ;  otherwise  they  would  have  done  as 
e  Cherokees  did,  who,  though  they  were  at  war 
ith  us,  came  to  desire  peace.  The  Catawbas  have 
ither  come  to  us,  nor  have  they  come  to  brother 
nas.    The  account  received  is  only  from  the  go- 
rnment  of  Virginia.     When  Conrad  Weiser 
ought  us  an  account  of  this  matter,  we  were  go- 
g  to  Canada  ;  and  at  our  return  we  had  kindled 
council  fire ;  but  receiving  a  message  from  the 
overnor  of  New  York,  we  were  obliged  to  rake  it 
,  until  we  return. 

Canassatego  further  said,  We  have  spoken  to  the 
overnor  of  Canada  concerning  Peter  Chartier, 
d  the  robbing  of  your  Indian  traders.  The  Go- 
rnor  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  At 
r  council  before-mentioned,  we  were  to  have  con- 
ered  what  we  should  do  further  in  this  affair; 
it  were  called  away  before  we  had  come  to  any 
solution.  He  added,  your  traders  go  very  far  back 
to  the  country,  which  we  desire  may  not  be  done, 
"ause  it  is  in  the  road  of  the  French.  At  our 
turn,  we  will  hold  a  council ;  and  in  the  spring, 
en  our  deputies  come  to  meet  those  of  the  Ca- 
wbas  at  Philadelphia,  we  shall  send  our  brother 
nas  the  result. 

Brethren, — You  put  us  in  mind  of  a  promise  we 


made  our  brother  Onas  at  his  coming  over  to  Penn- 
sylvania, that  we  would  recall  our  people  from 
Canada,  who  were  settled  there.  We  have  invited 
them  back  to  us,  but  we  cannot  prevail.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  has  taken  them  into  his  lap, 
suckles  them  as  his  children,  and  they  are  so  well 
pleased  with  him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prevail 
with  them  to  come  and  settle  with  us.  We  return 
you  this  belt  instead  of  the  one  we  received  from 
you. 

JOURNAL. — Continued. 

We  ordered  them  two  oxen  for  their  subsistence, 
and  they  were  told  we  had  something  further  to 
say  to  them  early  the  next  morning,  and  a  present 
from  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after 
we  parted  with  the  Indians,  we  were  informed  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  was  gone  on  board  with 
design  homeward. 

Oct.  15th. — This  morning  we  met  the  Indians  of 
the  Six  nations,  and  I  spoke  to  them  to  the  effect 
following.  They  might  remember  that  these  two 
things  remained  under  their  consideration,  viz. : 
that  relating  to  the  Catawbas,  and  that  relating  to 
our  traders.  We  expected  when  they  came  home, 
a  council  should  be  called,  and  that  they  would 
return  a  full  answer  to  the  Governor,  in  the  spring. 
That  when  our  Governor  and  assembly  sent  us  to 
see  our  brethren,  they  did  not  think  it  fitting  to 
send  us  empty  handed,  but  had  directed  us  to  make 
them  a  present.  That  we  considered  winter  was 
coming  on,  and  that  they  would  want  clothing  to 
preserve  them  from  the  cold,  and  powder  and  lead 
to  acquire  their  livelihood  by  hunting.  That  we 
had  therefore  provided  goods  of  both  sorts,  which 
now  lay  before  them,  which  we  presented  to  them 
on  behalf  of  our  government,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  but  to  wish  them  a  good  journey 
home. 

After  some  consultation  the  Indians  brought  six 
bundles  of  skins,  and  Canassatego  said,  they  thank- 
ed their  brethren  for  the  goods  presented  them. 
That  they  were  poor,  and  had  little  or  nothing,  to 
present  on  return ;  however,  of  what  they  had  they 
presented  us  six  bundles  of  skins  as  a  token  of  af- 
fection. 

We  told  them  we  accepted  them  in  the  manner 
they  desired,  and  wishing  them  well,  we  parted 
with  them. 

Having  ordered  our  sloop  to  go  over  the  bar, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Albany,  we  took  a 
batteau  about  12,  and  were  carried  onboard.  The 
wind  blowing  fresh  and  northerly,  we  set  sail.  At 
Claverack,  went  on  shore ;  at  our  captain's,  sup- 
ped and  returned  on  board,  and  lodged. 

1 6th  Oct. — Early  this  morning,  the  wind  being  yet 
northerly,  with  a  gentle  gale,  we  again  set  sail  for 
New  York.  Looked  over  and  revised  the  Indians' 
answer  to  us,  assisted  by  Conrad  Weiser,  &c.  Wind 
failing,  and  the  tide  being  spent,  we  anchored 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  Highlands. 

nth,  a.m. — The  wind  fair,  and  tide  serving,  we 
again  set  sail;  but  the  wind  came  about,  near 
south-west,  and  scanty.  Tide  failing,  we  went 
ashore  about  ten  A.  M.,  staid  two  hours,  returned 
on  board,  and  dined.  About  four  P.M.,  set  sail; 
passed  through  the  Highlands,  and  about  eight 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  dropt  anchor. 

18th,  A.  m. — The  wind  north,  but  small.  Tide 
serving,  we  weighed,  and  again  set  sail.  Wind 
varied  eastward,  then  southward  strong,  a  great 
swell.  On  the  night  we  arrived  within  about  a 
mile  of  New  York,  and  then  came  to  anchor. 
Lodged  on  board  this  night. 

19th  Oct.,  a.  M. — Wc  landed  in  New  York, 
breakfasted,  and  dined  with  P.  Livingstone,  Jr., 
Alexander's  son-in-law.  About  three,  set  sail  with 
a  south-easterly  wind  so  strong,  that  some  of  our 


company  were  against  going.  In  about  two  hours 
we  arrived  safe  at  Elizabeth  point,  and  here 
lodged  this  night. 

20th  Oct. — We  took  horse,  travelled  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  dined.  After  dinner,  again  mounted 
and  rode  to  J.  Leonard's,  and  baited,  after  which 
came  to  Trenton  Ferry  where  we  lodged. 

The  next  day,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  din- 
ner time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  extract  from  Phipps'  "  Original  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Man,  in  «  The  Friend,"  of  Sixth  mo. 
19th,  I  noticed  what  seems  to  be  an  error,  and 
needs  correction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  extract, 
it  is  said,  "  Mankind  are  not  left  to  Satan,  nor  to 
live  to  their  own  lusts,  nor  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.  A  way  is  cast  up.  A  means  is  pro- 
vided. Besides  the  natural  and  traditional  con- 
sciousness of  mere  moral  good  and  evil  in  every 
breast,  God  hath  a  divine  witness  in  the  heart  of 
each  individual,  which  will  truly  manifest  right  and 
wrong  in  the  consciences  of  those  who  faithfully 
attend  thereunto,"  &c.  On  comparing  this  quota- 
tion with  the  treatise  of  Phipps,  (Friends'  Library, 
vol.  x.,  p.  383,)  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  in 
the  extract  which  I  have  italicized  are  an  interpo- 
lation. Indeed  the  whole  phrase,  viz. :  "  Besides 
the  natural  and  traditional  consciousness  of  mere 
good  and  evil,"  might  be  spared  in  the  context, 
because  it  conveys  the  notion  of  something  supple- 
mental to  the  "  Divine  witness  in  the  heart  which 
is  the  only  power  that  truly  manifest  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conscience,  and  that  affords  light  and 
power  to  set  us  free  from  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
and  is  the  ONLY  safe  conductor  and  able  supporter 
in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue."  But  the  ex- 
pression "  natural  consciousness  of  moral  good  and 
evil,"  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  used  by  any  of  our 
ancient  Friends,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to 
be  incorporated  in  our  doctrinal  works,  because  it 
implies  the  possession  and  exercise  of  "  a  natural 
moral  sense" — a  phrase  which  for  want  of  clear 
and  definite  notions  attached  to  it,  has  led  into 
inconsistency  and  error,  and  given  rise  to  senti- 
ments at  variance  with  those  which  have  always 
been  entertained  by  Friends.*  M. 

The  word  "  natural"  is  in  the  edition  from  which 
the  publication  in  "  The  Friend"  is  made  :  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  which  has  been  corrected  in 
Friends'  Library. — Ed. 

*  See  "An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,"  p.  24.  . 


Boat!  Paving  in  Germany. 
The  Interior  Department  at  Washington  pub- 
lishes the  following  account  sent  by  Consul  Epping, 
of  the  manner  of  paving  roads  in  Oldenburg,  which, 
itis  suggested,  may  be  found  valuable  in  this  country, 
and  which  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  our  marshy  districts.  A  box  containing  two 
ready-burnt  bricks,  two  uhburnt  bricks,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  clay  in  its  natural  state,  was 
sent  to  the  care  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York : 

Mr.  Epping  states  that,  from  the  absence  of 
stone,  all  the  public  roads  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  lower  Germany  and  Holland  are  being  paved 
with  these  bricks.  The  pavements  of  cities  arc 
also  made  of  them.  Itoads  in  the  low  and  marshy 
country  which  were  formerly  altogether  impassable 
for  vehicles  during  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year 
sometimes  for  months  have  become,  by  means  of 
these  bricks,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  brick  itself  is  made  like  any  other  ordinary 
brick,  only  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to 
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cause  the  mass  to  melt  and  to  form  one  solid  and 
compact  body,  rocklike,  and  is  then  able  to  resist 
a  greater  amount  of  pressure  and  friction. 

The  fuel  used  there  for  burning  the  brick  is  turf 
or  bituminous  coal ;  but  the  burning  of  the  same 
with  coal  has  only  lately  been  introduced,  and 
found  very  practicable. 

In  making  roads  with  these  bricks,  the  follow 
ing  plan  is  pursued  in  the  clayey,  marshy  districts. 
A  road  is  formed  by  digging  two  deep  and  wide 
ditches,  some  forty  feet  apart.  The  earth,  which 
is  gained  in  this  way,  is  used  to  raise  the  road 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 
The  road  itself  is  then  prepared  by  digging  out, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  as  much  space  as  is 
wanted  to  be  paved — say  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide — leaving  a  bank  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide  on  each  side.  The  opening  thus  formed  is 
then  filled  in  about  twelve  inches  deep  with  coarse 
saud,  and  the  brick  is  set  in  on  its  edge  wit/tout 
any  mortar,  so  that  the  road  is  considerably  raised 
in  the  middle — that  is,  the  road  is  built  so  convex 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  freely,  leaving  the 
banks  on  each  side  higher  than  the  road,  but  mak 
ing  drains  through  the  same  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  After  the  road  is  finished,  coarse  sand  is 
always  kept  on  the  surface,  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
and  to  prevent  too  much  direct  friction.  The 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  road  having  been  left 
higher  than  the  road  itself  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  the  sand  off,  small  brush  wood  is 
then  planted  on  the  same  for  the  still  better  pro- 
tection of  the  sand. 

The  cost  of  these  roads  is  considerable,  (six 
thousand  thalcrs  a  German  mile,)  from  the  high 
price  of  the  land  taken  for  roads,  the  lowest  price 
of  land  in  the  marshy  districts  being  above  two 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  bricks  cost  in  Ger 
many  from  eleven  to  twelve  thalcrs  a  thousand ;  other 
bricks  of  the  best  quality  used  for  building  purposes 
cost  but  seven  to  eight  thalcrs  a  thousand.  These 
roads,  however,  arc  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  cost- 
ing nothing  for  repairs,  except  occasionally  at  first, 
when  the  beds  sink  a  little.  The  bricks  never 
wear  out  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  coarse  sand  con- 
stantly over  them. 

The  weight  transported  over  these  roads  in  wa- 
gons is  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  wagon  wheel. 
A  wagon  having  a  wheel  of  over  six  inches  in 
width  can  carry  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the 
I -i  May,  9000  pounds;  from  the  1st  of  May  till 
the  l>t  of  November,  11,000  pounds.  The  largest 
width  a  wagon  may  load  to  is  eleven  feet,  and  two 
wagons  canuot  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
track. — lodger. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

LlT<  of  Change  and  Freedom  from  Suffering. 
"  l>.  :irly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, — In  the 
power,  life  aud  seed  of  God  all  dwell,  serving  one 
another  in  love  and  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
with  it  ye  may  be  ordered  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(!od;  that  nothing  may  reign  hut  life  itself]  and 
in  it  1)0  faithful.  Keep  all  your  meetings,  and 
know  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  among  you  all. 
Ye  must  do  nothing  for  the  Lord  by  eartltJi/  policy. 
nor  tru*t  to  that,  but  wait  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  be  ordered  by  that  to  his  glory.  Ye  will 
never  be  right  till  then,  and  that  must  keep  peace 
among  you.  Take  heed  of  high-mindedness,  for 
that  will  puff  up  that  which  should  not  be  exalted  ; 
and  if  that  come  to  rule  which  is  for  judgment,  it 
will  do  hurt.  But  when  He  coincs  to  reign,  whose 
right  it  it»,  then  jnacc  and  gotnl  trill  is  unto  all 
men,  and  no  hurt  is  seen  in  all  the  holy  mouutaiu 
of  the  Lord.  — 1664. 

"  Oh,  all  Friends,  live  in  the  unchangeable  life 


and  power  and  seed  of  God.  Be  out  of  the  low, 
earthly,  changeable  spirit  of  the  ivorld,  which  is 
given  to  change,  and  tossing,  and  tempest  and 
waves,  which  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Stand  stead- 
fast in  the  uncluangeable  life  and  seed  of  God, 
which  was  before  alterings  were,  and  which  will 
remain  when  all  that  is  gone.  So  God  Almighty 
preserve  you  in  that,  in  which  ye  may  have  the 
blessing  among  you  and  his  wisdom  to  order  you, 
both  men  and  women,  to  his  glory ;  that  in  his 
fear  ye  may  be  preserved,  in  his  wisdom  and  life, 
in  that  which  doth  not  change,  in  which  ye  may 
feel  the  unchangeable  fellowship.  And  Friends,  be 
wise,  and  low,  and  take  heed  of  abusing  the  power 
of  God  ;  but  live  in  it,  in  the  still  life,  patient  to 
the  answering  of  the  good  in  all,  to  the  refreshing 
of  one  another,  and  not  to  the  stumbling;  but 
mind  that  which  keepeth  in  unity,  in  the  life, 
though  never  so  little. — 1654."  G.  F. 

We  must,  with  sorrow,  admit  that  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  Society  of  latter  years.  Many 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  may 
fear  it  is  little  known  by  some  to  direct  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Men 
reputed  wise  in  conducting  temporal  business,  ob- 
tain the  control  in  meetings,  and  in  their  human 
policy,  form  conclusions  according  to  a  wrong 
standard.  The  natural  man,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  will  not  bring  his  deeds  to 
the  light  for  fear  of  condemnation,  sets  at  nought 
the  heavenly  wisdom  which  led  our  forefathers,  in 
christian  simplicity,  to  adopt  measures  that  were 
safe  for  the  church,  and  promoted  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  members  and  the  cause  of  Truth 
among  men.  Where  earthly  wisdom  decides  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  man  rules  and  not  Christ. 
Though  there  may  be  a  plain  appearance  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth,  the  life  and  power  of  godli- 
ness may  be  wanting.  A  defect  herein  is  a  funda- 
mental cause  of  degeneracy,  and  a  fondness  for 
change  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  Patient  suffer- 
ing with  Christ,  on  account  of  the  lapsed  state  of 
the  Society,  becomes  irksome  to  those  who  are 
superficial ;  they  love  a  show  of  prosperity,  and 
wish  to  be  ranked  with  the  multitude  who  think 
their  numbers  an  honour,  and  give  strength;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  crave  to  be  separated  from 
trials,  let  their  numbers  be  ever  so  small ;  as  if  a 
change  of  position  in  society  would  exempt  them 
from  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  at  once  prepare 
them  to  reign  with  Christ.  But  before  ancient  life 
and  power  and  holiness  can  be  restored,  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  prevail ;  the  lofti- 
ness of  man  must  be  brought  down,  and  the  self- 
will  of  man  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
aloue  must  be  exalted  as  Head  over  all  things,  to 
rule  and  to  order  his  church  and  the  members  of  it. 

Our  first  Friends  were  remarkably  devoted  to 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  their  Holy  ltedeemer,  as 
well  as  earnest  to  know  his  will  aud  to  receive 
strength  from  him  to  do  it.  William  Kobinsou,  in 
the  paper  preseutcd  to  the  court  at  Boston  before 
he  was  sentenced  to  death,  says: — "On  the  8th  of 
the  Eighth  month,  1659,  travelling  in  Rhode  Is- 
land with  my  brother  Christopher  Holder,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  expressly  to  me,  which  did  fill 
c  with  life  and  power,  and  heavenly  love,  by 
which  he  constrained  me,  and  commauded  me  to 
pass  to  the  town  of  Boston,  my  life  to  lay  down  in 
Ins  will)  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  service,  that 
hfl  had  there  to  perform  at  the  day  appointed.  To 
which  heavenly  voice  I  presently  yielded  obedience, 
not  questioning  the  Lord  how  he  would  bring  the 
thing  to  pas-*,  being  I  was  a  child,  and  obedience 
MM  demanded  of  me  by  the  Lord,  who  filled  me 
with  living  strength  and  power  from  his  heavenly 


presence,  which  at  times  did  mightily  overshadow 
me.  My  life  at  that  time  did  say  Amen  to  what 
the  Lord  required  of  me,  and  willingly  I  ivas 
given  up  from  that  time  to  this  day,  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  do  and  perform,  whatever  became  of 
my  body.'"  "  Herein  I  rejoice  that  the  Lord  is 
with  me,  the  Ancient  of  days,  the  life  of  the  suf- 
fering seed,  for  which  I  am  freely  given  up,  and 
singly  do  I  stand  in  the  will  of  God  ;  for  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

Marmaduke  Stevenson,  who  was  executed  at  the 
same  time  for  his  testimony  to  the  Truth,  also 
wrote  an  account  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
to  go  to  Boston,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  to  be  a  husband  to  his  wife,  and 
as  a  father  to  his  children,  he  says: — "I  believed 
the  Lord  would  perform  what  he  had  spoken,  be 
cause  I  was  made  willing  to  give  up  myself  to  his 
work  and  service,  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  whose 
presence  and  life  is  with  me,  where  I  rest  in  peace 
and  quietness  of  spirit  (with  my  dear  brother)  un 
der  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  who  hath  made  us 
willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  his  Name's  sake, 
if  unmerciful  men  be  suffered  to  take  them  from 
and  if  they  do,  we  know  we  shall  have  peace 
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and  rest  with  the  Lord  forever  in  his  holy  habits 
tion,  when  they  shall  have  torment  night  and  day. 

Mary  Dyer,  in  a  letter  to  the  rulers  of  Boston 
after  counselling  them  to  repeal  their  bloody  laws 
says  : — "  Nor  can  the  enemy  that  stirreth  you  uj 
thus  to  destroy  this  holy  seed,  in  any  measun 
countervail  the  great  damage  that  you  will,  b} 
thus  doing,  procure.  Therefore,  seeing  the  Lore 
hath  not  hid  it  from  me,  it  lieth  upon  me  in  lov« 
to  your  souls,  thus  to  persuade  you.  I  have 
self-ends  the  Lord  knoweth,  for  if  my  life  wen 
freely  granted  by  you,  it  woidd  not  avail  me,  no: 
could  I  expect  it  of  you,  so  long  as  I  should  daib 
hear  or  see  the  sufferings  of  these  people,  my  dea 
brethren  and  seed,  with  whom  my  life  is  bound  up 
as  I  have  done  these  two  years ;  and  now  it  i 
like  to  increase  even  unto  death,  for  no  evil  doing 
but  coming  among  you."  "It  is  not  my  own  lifi  ^ 
I  seek,  for  I  choose  rather  to  suffer  icith  the  pcopl 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Egypt;  bu 
the  life  of  the  seed,  which  I  know  the  Lord  hat' 
blessed." 

William  Leddra,  after  several  barbarous  whip 
pings,  and  such  close  confinement,  that  it  appear© 
they  designed  either  to  suffocate  or  starve  hin 
was  at  length  sentenced  to  banishment  upon  pav 
of  death.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Boston  to  visi 
the  Friends  he  had  left  there  in  jail,  was  apprci 
bended  and  kept  in  an  open  prison,  chained  to  W 
\o>jr  during  an  extreme  hard  winter.    He,  howeveii 

O  O  •••  ••ill) 

enjoyed  freedom  aud  liberty  of  spirit  in  winch  Mjj 
was  enlarged  in  brotherly  love  to  address  a  lettcj||| 
to  his  Friends,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  farther  tes 
tify  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  that  the  noise  ( 
the  whip  on  my  back,  all  the  imprisonments  an 
banishing  upon  pain  of  death,  and  after  returning 
the  loud  threatening  sound  of  a  halter,  from  the 
mouths,  who,  Jezebel- like,  sat  on  the  imper; 
throne  of  iniquity,  did  no  more  affright  me,  throuj 
the  strength  of  the  power  of  God,  than  if  they  haj 
threatened  to  have  bound  a  spider's  web  to  mj 
fiuger;  which  makes  me  say  with  unfeigned 
Wait  upon  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  forever,  who  hat|| 
made  known  to  me  his  loving  kindness,  when,.) 
even  thirsted  for  him,  and  kept  my  feet  upon  tl|^, 
Rock,  while  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea  went  ovi  I 
my  back  ;  whilst  for  the  Truth  and  cause  of  Gortf\ 
people,  I  have  been  freely  offered  up,  and  am 
at  all  straitened  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,  wh^l, 
ther  into  death  or  otherwise,  following  his  examp  , 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  enemies  ;  and  here  j, 
the  Record  in  heaven  knows  I  lie  not.    And  t  I 
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dtness  on  earth  is  bearing  witness  to  me,  that  I 
o  not  seek  to  withdraw  my  cheek  from  the  smiter, 
[,s  I  have  not  hitherto,  nor  to  turn  aside  my  feet 
•om  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  witness  this 
hain  and  log  at  my  leg ;  but  did  desire,  so  far  as 
'  ie  Lord  draws  me,  to  follow  my  forefathers  and 
'ethren  in  suffering  and  in  joy.    Wherefore  my 
>irit  waits  and  worships  at  the  feet  of  Emmanuel, 
ito  whom  I  commit  my  cause." 
Those  martyrs  of  Christ  were  examples  in  pa- 
ent  suffering,  and  in  doing  his  will,  of  whom  the 
•orld  was  not  worthy.    They  did  not  flinch  from 
nor  desire  to  find  an  easier  way  to  his  kingdom, 
ian  that  by  which  the  righteous  enter,  which  is 
irough  great  tribulation.    They  did  not  strive  to 
scover  some  back-door  by  which  they  might  es- 
tpe,  and  live  at  ease  in  their  temporal  comforts, 
it  they  gave  up  all  for  Zion's  sake,  and  trusted 
the  Lord  for  their  support,  and  the  final  deliver- 
ice  of  his  aiflicted  church  from  the  hand  of  the 
•pressor.    We  now  live  in  a  land  of  liberty  and 
enty,  where  all  may  worship  their  great  Creator 
ithout  molestation ;  and  if  the  members  of  our 
iiety  at  the  same  time  lived  in  humility  and  love 
Him  and  towards  one  another,  the  cause  of  reli- 
>n  would  flourish  among  us.    How  insignificant 
our  afflictions,  in  comparison  with  the  cruelties 
[id  destruction  of  life  and  health,  which  hundreds 
the  pioneers  in  the  restoration  of  primitive 
ristianity  underwent!     Our  trials  arise  from 
ersity  of  opinion  and  belief  among  ourselves, 
uncharitable  influence  of  party  spirit,  com 
ming  those  who  stand  for  the  ancient  truth 
d  are  striving  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  it. 
irsons  of  little  or  no  religious  experience  sup 
■ting  innovations  upon  the  faith  and  discipline, 
g  since  settled  as  the  constitutional  principles  of 
Society,  and  assuming  the  judgment-seat,  con- 
m  consistent  servants  of  Christ,  because  they 
mot  fall  in  with  their  projects.    At  the  last 
arly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  which 
orge  Withe  attended  in  Philadelphia,  after  re- 
ring  to  the  difficulties  with  which  we  were  then 
ailed,  and  declaring  against  the  innovators  of 
.t  day,  he  predicted  that  the  day  would  come, 
len  it  should  be  again  said  among  us,  "  The 
3d  reigns,  the  Lord's  power  is  over  all."  May 
not  hope  that  through  mercy  and  the  con- 
ncy  of  faithful  ones  in  partaking  of  the  cup  of 
fering,  up  and  down  in  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
i,  this  blessed  day  may  be  near  at  hand  ;  and 
ill  be  proclaimed,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light 
ie,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 


the  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  though  every  pre- 
caution that  could  have  been  well  taken  was  ob- 
served by  —  Elliott  and  Dr.  Strange,  I  was  told 
in  some  places  that  the  poor  people  had  been 
mulcted  of  a  portion  of  what  foreign  benevolence 
had  left  for  them.  Thus,  instead  of  finding  ten 
carlini  wrapped  up  in  their  paper  packet,  they 
found  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  carlini.  This, 
if  true,  was  the  fault  of  those  on  the  spot  to  whom 
the  money  had  been  consigned.  As  to  houses  of 
refuge  for  the  poor,  said  to  have  been  built  by  go- 
vernment, we  saw  some  cabins  made,  and  heard 
that  enormous  prices  had  been  asked  on  the  spot, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was  with  the  con- 
currence of  government.  In  Polla  I  counted  not 
more  than  thirty  tents  (and  I  now  speak  of  the 
beginning  of  this  month,)  though  one  hundred  are 
reported  to  have  been  made.  In  Montemurro  the 
authorities  said  they  could  not  find  wood  for  the 
erection  of  cabins,  though  by  a  little  exertion  we 
did,  and  assisted  in  making  one  or  two.  In  short, 
a  general  paralysis  seems  to  have  seized  on  those 
who  ought  to  direct  and  assist,  the  effect,  perhaps, 
of  that  system  of  centralization  which  forbids  its 
subalterns  to  originate  or  do  anything,  and  leaves 
them  worse  than  children.  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  had  common  energy  been  exerted,  many  lives 
might  have  been  saved. 

"  Even  to  the  extremest  point  of  the  disaster — 
to  Saponara — succour  might  have  been  sent  in  two 
days  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  less,  and  then  the  great 
proportion  of  the  sufferers  might  have  been  got 
out  alive.  Many  were,  in  fact,  dug  out  after  the 
eighth  day  of  burial.  I  saw  a  girl  fifteen  years 
old,  who  had  been  recovered,  and  was  now  in  good 
health.  In  Viggiano  a  man  was  found  with  two 
beams  which  had  fallen  across  his  body,  but  so 
that  the  removal  of  them  would  have  brought 
down  the  house.  The  poor  people,  ignorant  though 
sympathizing,  could  do  nothing  for  him.  '  I  am 
wounded,'  cried  the  wretched  sufferer;  'help  me 
This  was  the  third  day  of  his  burial.  '  Give  me 
to  drink ;  help,  for  the  love  of  God,'  continued  the 
poor  fellow,  as  the  lingering  hours  passed  away ; 
but  no  effectual  help  came,  no  government  engineer 
no  persons  who  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  hor- 
rors they  had  witnessed.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
poor  wretch  died. 

" '  On  putting  the  ear  to  the  ground  you  might 
have  heard,'  said  the  people, .'  the  sufferers  under 
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The  Earthquake  at  Naples. 
The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
lmunicates  the  following  interesting  intelligence 
deeming  the  recent  earthquake  in  that  king- 
send  you  now  the  report  of  a  gentleman  of 
character,  who  spent  many  days  in  the  af- 
ed  provinces,  who  was  able  to  make  accurate 
Drvations,  and  incapable  of  distorting  facts, 
narrative,  which  I  took  from  hi3  own  lips,  is  as 
ows : — 

My  visit  extended  to  Auletta,  Pertosa,  Polla, 
Padula,  Tramutola,  Saponara,  Viggiano, 
sico  Vietri,  and  Marsico  Nuovo,  so  that  I  wit- 
ed  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  recent 
iter.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  govern- 
it  has  throughout  displayed  a  great  want  of 
gy  and  attention ;  that  such  assistance  as  it 
rendered  has  been  most  scanty  and  far  too 
,  and  that  had  it  acted  in  any  degree  as  the 
.sion  demanded,  one  half  of  the  lives  now  sa- 
ced  might  have  been  saved.  The  English 
ey  was  the  first  that  arrived  for  the  relief  of 


crying,  or  groaning,  or  calling  for  assist- 
ance.' Where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  The  dead,  as 
well  as  the  living,  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  negligence  which  has  inflicted  ou  them  so  much 
suffering.  Many  of  the  living  are  still  in  the  roads 
houseless,  or  in  ruins  nearly  falling,  and  many  of 
the  dead  are  yet  under  the  ruins,  in  spite  of  what 
government  may  say.  In  Saponara  a  thousand 
victims  have  not  yet  been  disinterred.  I  myself 
saw  five  dead  bodies  taken  out  nearly  two  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster.  '  We  have 
had  three  scourges  here,' said  the  people;  'first 
the  earthquake,  then  the  pillage  of  the  rich  by 
the  poor  on  the  day  after,  and,  later  still,  the  pil 
lage  by  the  few  soldiers  who  were  sent  down  to 
assist.'  They  got  into  the  cellars  of  one  place 
which  was  a  great  wine  district,  drank  the  wine 
and  laid  hold  of  what  money  they  could. 

"  One  gentleman  was  robbed  of  0,000  ducats, 
after  enduring  the  agony  of  seeing  two  daughters 
perish.  Thus  the  richest  became  the  poorest,  and 
enormities  were  committed  where  common  energy 
might  have  sSved  numberless  lives ;  for  in  one 
place,  which  suffered  the  mo~t,  perhaps,  from  this 
pillage,  the  people  said  that  perhaps  3,000  bodies 
were  still  under  the  ruins.  In  Montemurro,  with 
a  population  of  from  7,000  to  8,000,  0,000  have 


been  killed  and  500  wounded.  All  traces  of  streets 
and  roads  are  lost.  In  one  place  I  saw  a  cabin, 
with  seven  or  eight  priests  and  as  many  women, 
and  the  people,  who  are  always  communicative, 
and  sometimes  scandalous  in  their  communications, 
poke  of  them  as  almost  one  family.  I  met,  how- 
ever, with  some  most  honourable  exceptions,  and 
especially  in  Pertosa,  with  a  priest,  who  had  by 
his  own  great  exertions  saved  forty  lives.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  trip  as  I  have  just  completed,  a 
great  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  might  be 
narrated,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  proving  the 
great  negligence  of  the  government  and  the  great 
misery  of  the  people.  As  an  instance  of  it,  1  will 
mention  that  a  gentleman  begged,  and  was  glad  to 
receive  five  grains." 

So  much  for  the  narrative  of  a  gentleman  who 
made  an  excursion  through  the  scenes  which  have 
suffered  from  the  earthquake.  Another  person 
from  Sala,  in  confirmation  of  one  part  of  the  above 
statement,  declared  that  on  the  completion  of  a 
government  tent  or  barrack  an  enormous  price  was 
demanded  of  him,  wholly  past  his  means  of  pay- 
ment, so  that  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to 
remain  without  a  place  of  refuge.  I  think  it  was 
in  Padula  that  an  old  monastery  existed  uninjured, 
but  the  priests  forbade  its  being  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  people,  as  being  holy  ground,  and 
superstition  compelled  the  poor  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  houses  which  threatened  to  fall  upon  and  bury 
them. 

Lastly,  an  English  gentleman  just  returned  from 
the  same  district  confirms  in  general  what  I  have 
stated  above,  and  adds  in  detail  that  "  in  Padula 
especially,  and  in  other  places,  the  stench  from  the 
dead  bodies  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  bear 
it.  Great  numbers  are  still  disinterred,  for  there 
were  not  hands  sufficient  for  the  work.  I  never 
saw  such  misery  in  my  life  as  I  witnessed  in  one 
place.  We  flung  among  the  poor  people  whatever 
money  we  had,  and  perhaps  full  two  hundred  fol- 
lowed us  for  assistance."  This  evidence  was  given 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  last  night,  February  23,  and 
he  had  returned  from  the  scene  he  describes  only 
last  week.  I  content  myself  with  stating  facts, 
for,  as  to  comments,  the  mind  of  every  thinking, 
feeling  man  will  make  them  as  he  reads.  My  in- 
formants would  not  deceive  me,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  deceived,  for  they  were  sober,  sensible,  truth- 
ful men. 

Other  interesting  information  of  a  scientific  cha- 
racter they  gathered,  such  as  the  followiug : — About 
a  mile  from  Viggiano  two  craters  opened,  one  of 
which  threw  out  ashes  and  another  hot  water,  but 
both  have  closed.  Over  Polla  and  Tramutola 
too,  near  the  time  when  the  earthquake  took  place, 
a  flame  was  seen  to  hover,  while  the  fountains  in 
the  latter  place  ceased  to  throw  out  water ;  after- 
wards they  ejected  sulphurous  water,  and  in  great 
quantities.  My  first  informant  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  inst.,  and  on  the  followiug  morning,  felt  seven 
shocks  of  earthquake  while  at  Saponara,  the  souud 
which  accompanied  them  was  as  that  of  the  hum- 
ming of  a  steam-engine. 


A  Female  Hear  Iluutcr. 

The  following  extract  from  Atkinson's  Siberia 
relates  a  curious  instance  of  perverted  taste,  as 
well  as  great  physical  energy  and  daring,  in  a  wo- 
man. The  writer  gives  the  account  when  in  West- 
ern Siberia,  not  far  from  the  Ural  Mountains : — 

"  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Cos- 
sack and  Kalmuck  hunters,  also  of  the  daring  of  the 
Siberian  peasant  in  his  combats  with  the  bear,  but 
I  shall  now  introduce  to  my  readers  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance of  the  softer  sex,  who  was  not  surpassed 
in  courage  and  daring  by  cither  Kalmuck  or  Cos- 
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sack.  In  one  of  my  rambles,  after  leaving  Pavdin- 
ska,  which  led  me  to  the  east  of  Verkoturia  and  as 
far  as  the  river  Tavda,  I  came  upon  a  party  of  pea- 
sants in  the  forest  cutting  wood,  and  among  them 
were  several  women.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Petrovnaia,  the 
bear-hunter.  Her  fame  has  spread  far  from  the 
scenes  of  her  conflicts  with  Bruin,  who  has  not  in 
the  wide  range  of  Siberia,  a  more  intrepid  or  dan- 
gerous enemy.  At  this  time  she  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  neither  tall  nor  stout,  but  her 
step  was  firm,  and  she  was  strong  and  active.  Her 
countenance  was  soft  and  pleasing ;  indeed  there 
was  nothing  in  her  appearance  that  indicated  her 
extraordinary  intrepidity.  It  is  true  she  came 
from  a  good  stock,  her  father  and  brothers  being 
famous  hunters.  I  was  informed  that  very  early 
in  life  she  had  displayed  a  love  for  the  chase ;  and 
having  been  taught  how  to  use  the  rifle,  many 
wolves  and  other  animals  had  fallen  by  her  hand. 
Each  time  that  bear-skins  were  brought  home  by 
the  different  members  of  her  family,  her  desire  in- 
creased to  add  one  to  her  other  spoils.  Without 
breathing  a  word  to  any  one,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  she  set  out  on  a  sporting  ramble,  the  con- 
versations of  her  family  having  afforded  sufficient 
intimation  of  the  course  she  ought  to  take. 

"  One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by 
one  of  her  brothers,  when  ranging  through  the 
forest  with  his  pea  rifle  in  quest  of  smaller  game. 
This  was  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  next  morning,  long  before 
the  members  of  the  household  had  left  their  beds, 
she  had  put  on  her  hunting  gear,  saddled  a  horse, 
slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  rode  away. 
Anna  was  so  erratic  in  her  movements  that  her 
absence  caused  no  uneasiness,  and  before  day 
dawned  she  was  many  versts  from  the  cottage. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  reached  the  forest  and 
secured  her  horse,  so  that  he  might  feed  while  she 
P  nctrated  the  thick  and  tangled  wood  before  her. 

"  There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  open 
glades,  and  she  observed  that  the  bear  was  taking 
his  morning  ramble,  his  track  being  quite  fresh. 
Looking  to  the  priming  of  her  rifle,  and  adding 
powder  from  her  flask,  she  went  on  with  a  firm 
step.  The  bear  had  made  many  turnings  on  his 
inarch,  but  she  followed  him  with  all  the  sagacity 
of  a  blood-hound,  and  never  once  lost  his  trail. 
ll'Hir  after  hour  passed,  however,  and  she  had  not 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threatened  to  be 
a  long  chase,  Anna  had  recourse  to  her  little  bag, 
pat  down  by  a  small  stream,  and  made  her  break- 
fat  on  a  piece  of  rye-bread,  washed  down  with  a 
draught  of  the  water  flowing  at  her  feet.  Having 
ended  her  frugal  meal,  she  shouldered  her  rifle, 
and  again  pushed  on.  She  had  another  long  and 
fruitless  walk.  Satisfied,  however,  that  she  was 
on  his  track,  she  pursued  it  till  she  arrived  at  a 
bed  of  high  plants,  that  included  the  giant  fennel, 
of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bears  arc  very  fond. 
As  she  was  creeping  cautiously  along  the  edge  of 
this  bed,  out  rushed  the  bear,  with  a  loud  growl, 
about  twenty  yards  in  front.  Quirkly  she  threw 
forward  the  prongs  of  her  rifle,  dropped  on  one 
knee,  and  got  a  good  sight,  the  animal  staring  at 
her  almost  motionless.  She  now  touched  the  trig- 
ger, there  followed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl  suc- 
ceeded, then  a  struggle  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
her  wish  was  accomplished  :  the  bear  lay  dead  ! 

"  After  taking  oft"  his  skin,  she  started  in  search 
of  her  hors",  which  she  found  at  no  threat  distance, 
for  she  had  been  brought  hack  nearly  to  the  spot 
where  she  commenced  the  chase.  She  was  shortly 
on  her  way  homo,  and  astonished  lirr  family,  on 
her  entrance  to  the  cottage,  by  throwing  the  skin 


on  the  floor.  Since  this  time  Anna  Petrovnaia 
has  engaged  with  and  killed  sixteen  bears.'1'' 

For  "The  Friend." 

"Keep  thy  Eye  Single." 
Amidst  the  peculiar  trials  which  arise  in  our 
path,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  single 
upon  our  heavenly  Teacher,  that  we  may  be  di- 
rected in  all  our  movements,  by  the  meek  and 
gentle  wisdom,  that  proceeds  from  the  Prince  of 
peace.  It  is  an  invaluable  consolation  to  be  en- 
abled to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  past  trials, 
and  to  know  that  when  thus  exercised,  we  have 
been  governed  and  directed  in  all  our  movements 
by  the  blessed  Ptepairer  of  breaches  "  and  the  Re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in;"  and  to  feel  an  ap- 
proving regard  from  the  Omnipotent  Source  of 
light  and  life,  which  will  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  mind  against  still  greater  afflictions,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  overtake  us.  Here  we  ex- 
perimentally realize,  "  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience ;  and  patience  experience,  and  expe- 
rience hope  ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed  ;  be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 

It  does  not  become  us,  so  much  to  wish  to  be 
spared  every  affliction  in  society  at  large,  and 
in  our  respective  meetings,  as  continually  and  fer- 
vently to  desire  Divine  protection  and  counsel,  that 
we  may  act  wisely  and  discreetly  under  trial  for 
the  best  interest  of  all  our  Friends,  and  our  own 
preservation  in  the  Truth.  In  the  holy  and  pure 
wisdom  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights  in  whom  is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning,  we  are  favoured  with  a  sense  of 
that,  which  makes  for  our  eternal  peace,  and  that, 
which  militates  against  it,  and  to  realize  preserva- 
tion in  a  vital  testimony  for  those  things,  which 
will  keep  us  undefiled,  from  the  pollutions  of  sin, 
and  in  near  unity  one  with  another  in  the  precious 
seed  of  life ;  and  here  we  become  qualified  avail- 
ingly  to  testify  against  things  injurious  to  our  spi- 
ritual growth,  and  which  would  divide  and  scatter 
from  near  union  and  fellowship  with  the  followers 
of  the  blessed  Lamb.  In  this  holy  communion  we 
know  our  stubborn  wills  to  be  broken,  and  our  cor- 
rupt inclinations,  as  the  children  of  Babylon,  to  be 
cither  captivated  or  slain;  and  the  hard  and  im- 
penetrable things  of  our  nature,  gradually  to  be 
fused  away  by  the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  thus  being  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  we  are  prepared  to  unite  in  spirit  with 
just  men  made  perfect,  having  come  "  to  the  church 
of  the  First-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,"  u  and  to  Jesus  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  that  spcakcth  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel,"  (Ileb.  xii.  23,  24.)  Here  the  Lamb-like 
nature  of  patience  and  meekness  is  changed  from 
the  harsh  and  devouring  nature  of  our  fallen  condi- 
tion, and  wc  are  enabled  to  act  more  and  more  iu 
the  wisdom  that  comcth  from  above,  "  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  aud  without  hypocrisy." 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  mo.  25lh,  1858. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth  mo.  23d. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  not  of  much  gen 
ernl  interest.    The  House  of  Commons  hud  declared  the 
continuance  of  the  paper  duty  impolitic,  but  bad  made 
no  proposition  for  its  abolition.    Very  destructive  tire 
hid  occurred  in  Loudon,  in\ oh  ing  a  loss  of  several  huu 


died  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  State  prosecutioi 
against  two  booksellers  for  circulating  a  libel  again 
the  French  Emperor,  ended  in  an  explanation  from  thei 
and  the  rendition  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Nothii 
was  known  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Atlantic  Tel 
graph  fleet. 

The  commercial  affairs  of  France  showed  symptoms 
improvement.  It  was  reported  that  General  Pelissi 
would  soon  return  to  France,  and  be  succeeded  in  tl 
mission  to  London,  by  Druyn  de  L'Huys.  There  w 
no  later  news  from  India. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  in  the  London  mon 
market  for  money,  but  there  had  been  no  change 
rates.  Consols,  95j.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  w 
dull — quotations  unchanged.  The  Manchester  advic 
were  not  favourable.  Flour  and  breadstuffs  were  vq  m 
dull,  and  sales  small  at  the  following  quotations 
Western  Canal  flour,  20s.  a  21s. ;  Philadelphia  and  Bi 
timore,  21s.  a.  21s.  6c?. ;  red  Western  wheat,  5s.  2c?. 
5s.  6c?.  per  70  lbs.;  Southern  red,  5s.  10c?.  a  6s.  2( 
white,  7s.  a  7s.  3c?.;  corn,  white,  33s.;  yellow,  34s.  i 
480  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES. — Secretary  Thompson  is  organ 
ing  a  commission  to  run  the  boundary  line  betwe 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  exploration  and  survey 
expected  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task,  there  bei 
long  stretches  of  country  entirely  destitute  of  water 
vegetation. — The  report  that  the  U.  S.  Minister  had  t 
manded  his  passports  from  the  government  of  Mexico, 
believed  to  be  incorrect.  He  had  demanded  passpo 
for  the  American  citizens  resident  in  Mexico,  who  h 
resolved  to  leave  the  country  rather  than  submit  to  t 
forced  contribution  made  by  the  government. 

Utah. — The  government  has  received  a  letter  fn 
Major  McCullough,  one  of  the  Peace  Commissione 
dated  Camp  Scott,  in  which  he  states  his  belief  that 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Mormons  deserted  their  habi 
tions,  was  to  preserve  their  families  from  coming  in  c< 
tact  with  the  U.  S.  troops.    Besides,  the  leaders  resor 
to  thi*s  exodus  to  keep  the  people  together,  and  prev 
the  disaffected  Mormons  from  throwing  themselves 
the  army  for  protection.    From  other  sources  it  appe 
that  the  Mormons  remained  in  the  southern  part  of 
territory,  and  had  no  intentions  of  leaving  it  at  presc 
A  small  force  of  Mormons  was  still  at  Salt  Lake  C 
who,  it  was  feared,  might  fire  it  on  the  approach  of 
army.   The  army,  under  Gen.  Johnston's  command,  'v 
to  set  out  for  Salt  Lake  €ity  on  the  13th  ult.    It  ni 
bered  about  3000  men. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  447  ;  deaths  ft 
sun-stroke  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  44.  Childi 
under  ten  years  of  age,  249.    Henry  Brooks,  the 
surviving  officer  of  the  Kane  Arctic  Expedition,  died 
the  29th  ult.,  of  sun-stroke  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  284  ;  deaths  fl 
sun-stroke  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  34.  Child) 
under  teu  years  of  age,  14  9.  The  mean  temperatur 
the  Sixth  mouth,  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometei 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  75J°,  which  is  net 
four  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-tl 
years,  and  is  the  warmest  Sixth  month  since  1831. 
ten  days  the  thermometer  rose  above  90°.  The  lo' 
temperature  in  the  month  was  54°.  The  amount  ofi 
was  four  and  a  half  inches,  all  of  which,  except  one-tf 
of  an  inch,  fell  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  arrivali  Vti 
shipping  at  this  port,  foreign  and  coastwise,  during 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  numbered  9262  ;  during 
corresponding  portion  of  1858,  the  number  of  arri 
was  1 1,717. 

Rain. — A  late  paper  says,  "  The  amount  of  rain 
has  fallen  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  State  * 
six  weeks,  running  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  12tl 
June,  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  The  Pittsburg  Jou 
says,  the  average  of  observations  will  give  abou' 
inches  in  May,  and  5  inches  to  the  12th  of  June 
inches  iu  -13  days.  These  rains  do  uot  appear  to  1 
been  local,  but  extend  east  and  west  at  least  1000  m 
north  and  south  half  that  distance." 

Lake  Erie. — The  Buffalo  Express  says,  the  wate 
Lake  Erie  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  wi 
the  memory  of  the  "oldest  inhabitants."  The  harb 
along  the  southern  shore  are  suffering  from  an  ovei 
of  their  banks  and  docks. 
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Dird,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  in  the  62d  ye] 
his  age,  Davis  Hoopes  ;  a  valued  member  and  Orel 
of  Calu  Preparative  and  Bradford   Monthly  Me<| 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

lie  pride  of  man  is  naturally  averse  to  this 
ed  and  broken  situation.    It  knows  not  how 
frbniit  to  be,  or  to  think  itself,  nothing ;  though 
rorse  than  nothing.    It  would  fain  erect  and 
|b  itself  upon  some  importance,  some  estima- 
jor  deserving  of  its  own  ;  yet  all  its  pretences 
erit  are  false  and  vain.    Man  being  nothing  as 
but  what  God  has  made  him,  and  possessing 
Lng  but  what  he  affords  him,  is  wholly  God's, 
3ot  his  own ;  and  is  therefore  in  duty  bound 
jilk  in  obedience  to  him,  every  moment  of  his 
vhich  is  given  him  for  that  end.    And  seeing 
las  fallen  short  of  his  duty,  and  hath  sinned 
[ist  his  sovereign  by  disobedience,  it  is  neither 
power,  by  anything  he  can  perform,  to  merit 
[;n,  nor  to  purchase  remission  for  himself.  He 
either  undo  what  he  has  misdone,  nor  render 
Maker  an  equivalent  for  the  trespasses  he 
smmitted  against  him.  But  such  is  the  mer- 
jodness,  and  free  grace  of  God  towards  his 
creatures,  that  he  offers  both  forgiveness 
slicity  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  of  re- 
lce  and  amendment.  To  the  willing  and  obe- 
|  to  him  who  is  faithful  unto  death,  to  him  that 
imeth,  through  divine  assistance,  are  the  pro- 
I  of  eternal  life.   Upon  the  foundation  of  these 
i.nd  voluntary  offers  of  the  divine  goodness, 
kan's  compliance  with  the  conditions,  stands 
lie.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  Life, 
kay  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
jxxii.  14.) 

laws  and  requisitions  of  God  to  man  are  in 
ire  often  styled  covenants.  Not  meaning 
lan  has  personally  bound  himself,  on  his  part 
[form  the  conditions,  but  that  he  is  really  in 
Is  deeply  obliged,  and  as  firmly  bound  to  do 
111  of  his  Creator,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily 
himself  in  the  strongest  obligations  possible, 
eason  is,  man  owes  his  very  being,  and  all 
jjd  he  receives,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  his 
to  whom  he  stands  indebted  for  all,  and 
>•  erefore  hath  an  unquestionable  right  to  claim 
Isction,  gratitude,  and  obedience  from  him  ; 
4j3re  especially  as  it  is  all  for  his  own  ever- 
'*H  advantage.  There  is  also  an  internal  spi- 
wcovenant,  a  Divine  connection,  which  the 


heart  of  man  feels,  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  Crea- 
tor. The  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  sets 
free  from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death,  and  unites 
the  soul  to  its  Saviour,  in  the  powerful  covenant 
of  Divine  love.  By  this,  through  faith,  it  becomes 
engrafted  into  Christ;  and  by  obedience  it  remains 
in  him  as  a  branch  in  the  vine ;  or  is  incorporated 
with  him  as  its  head  ;  for  "  he  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  Of  this 
vital  union  regenerate  souls  have  a  certain  sense, 
in  proportion  to  their  progress.  "  Hereby  know 
we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he 
hath  given  us  of  his  spirit."  (1  John  iv.  13.) — 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  (1  John  iii.  24.) 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  gift  of  the  spirit  com- 
municates this  intelligence. 

Religion  here,  and  salvation  hereafter,  are  as 
much  the  concern  and  duty  of  the  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  as  of  the  wise  and  learned.  And  as  those 
are  by  much  the  greater  number,  religious  duty 
must  undoubtedly  consist  in  something  equally  at- 
tainable and  practicable  by  all ;  for  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  It  cannot  lie  essentially  in 
literal  knowledge,  nor  in  any  peculiar  mode  of 
education ;  for  these  are  the  lot  of  few,  in  compa- 
rison of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Happiness  being 
the  end  of  man's  creation,  and  the  universal  indis- 
pensable concern  of  every  man,  the  effective  means 
of  regeneration  and  salvation  must  be  attainable 
by  every  man.  Nothing  but  the  Omnipresent  and 
All-effective  Spirit  of  God  can  be  this  means ;  for 
nothing  else  is  universal,  nor  any  way  adequate  to 
the  work.  The  Spirit  of  God  therefore,  being  ne- 
cessary to  every  man,  is  afforded  to  every  man,  by 
him  who  withholds  nothing  necessary. 

This  holy  operative  spirit,  Solomon,  under  its  in- 
fluence, with  great  propriety,  styles  wisdom,  and 
represents  it,  in  familiar  language,  as  calling  upon 
mankind,  to  turn  at  its  reproofs,  (Prov.  i.)  with  a 
promise,  to  pour  out  its  spirit  unto  them.  He  also 
impleads  those  as  fools  who  reject  or  slight  its  re- 
proofs or  convictions  in  their  consciences ;  by  which 
he  shows,  it  accompanies  them  even  in  the  streets 
and  places  of  concourse.  (Verse  20,  21.)  Recount- 
ing the  great  works  of  this  spirit  of  wisdom,  he 
elsewhere  testifies,  "  She  preserved  the  first  formed 
father  of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  fall.  (Wisd.  x.  1.)  She 
was  not  only  his  preserver  before  his  fall,  but  his 
re-quickener  and  restorer  out  of  that  death,  he 
through  transgression  fell  into ;  and  seeing  the 
whole  rational  progeny  of  Adam  are  naturally  un- 
der the  like  necessity  of  being  born  of  the  spirit,  its 
administration  is  offered  to  all,  in  due  degrees ; 
and  every  individual  in  all  ages,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  new  birth,  by  which  right  reformation  is 
wrought,  has  known  it  to  be  effected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit.  This  the  wise  author  above 
cited  witnesseth,in  his  acknowledgment  to  Almighty 
goodness  ;  when  he  saith,  "  Thy  council  who  hath 
known,  except  thou  give  wisdom,  and  send  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  above  ?  For  so  the  ways  of  them 
who  lived  on  the  earth  were  reformed,  and  men 
were  taught  the  things  that  arc  pleasing  unto  thee, 
and  were  saved  through  wisdom."  (Wisd.  ix.  17, 
18.) 


Evident  tokens  of  internal  religion,  and  the  im- 
mediate manifestations  of  the  Spirit  for  that  end, 
appear  throughout  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Before  the  flood,  the  old  world  was  favour- 
ed with  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is 
implied  in  Gen.  vi.  3.  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with,"  or  rather  in,  "man,"  for  so  Hebrew 
scholars  say  it  ought  to  be  rendered.  And  indeed, 
where  could  the  spirit  so  properly  strive  as  in  the 
soul  of  man,  where  the  seat  of  corruption  is,  and  to 
which  the  suggestions  of  evil  are  applied  ?  And  to 
what  end  should  it  strive  with  them,  but  to  bring 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  to  become, 
through  their  obedience,  the  kingdom,  or  ruling 
power  of  God  in  them. 

Renovation  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its 
genuine  fruits  of  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in 
him,  and  obedience  to  him,  were  the  principal  and 
essential  part  of  religion  also  among  the  Israelites. 
Deut.  xxx.  10.  Moses  represents  the  conditions  on 
the  performance  of  which  they  should  be  entitled 
to  the  promises.  "  If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes,  which  are  written  in  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul." 
These  are  the  terms ;  first,  that  they  should  keep 
the  law  ;  this  was  the  external  and  legal  part  of 
their  duty.  Second,  that  they  should  turn  their 
whole  hearts  and  souls  to  God  ;  this  was  the  in- 
ternal and  evangelical  part.  He  leaves  them  not 
here  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  but  proceeds  to  show 
them  to  what  their  inward  attention  should  be 
turned.  "For,"  saith  he,  "this  commandment 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,"  or  this  which  I 
command  thee  to  turn  thine  heart  unto,  "  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in 
heaven  that  thou  shouldst  say,  who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it  and  do  it !  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldst  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it 
and  do  it,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayst  do 
it."  (Wis.  ix.  11,  &c.)  The  apostle  assumes  and 
explains  this  passage,  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8.  "  The 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this 
wise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven?  that  is  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above.  Or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  that 
is  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.  But 
what  6aith  it?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart.  That  is,  the  word  of 
faith  which  we  preach." 

By  this  explanation  of  the  apostle  it  appears;  1st. 
That,  besides  the  law,  Moses  then  preached  to  Israel 
the  same  word  of  faith,  which  himself  and  his  evan- 
gelical brethren  did.  2d.  That  this  word  is  Christ 
in  spirit,  calling  for  attention  and  obedience  in  the 
heart,  or  conscience  of  man,  in  order  to  effect  his 
restoration  and  salvation.  3.  This  is  not  a  local, 
or  temporary,  but  an  inward  visitation  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  by  his  spirit  in  the  heart. 

The  word  of  faith  is  the  word  of  truth,  the  word 
of  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and  not  a  composition  of 
letters.  The  term  word,  like  many  other  words,  is 
used  in  various  senses  ;  as  a  speech  or  saying,  an 
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engagement,  a  report,  a  command,  an  exhortation, 
an  instruction,  &c,  because  these  are  composed  of 
words.  And  as  men  use  to  convey  their  sense  to 
one  another  by  words,  so  God  conveys  his  to  men 
by  Christ,  who  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically  styled 
in  Scripture  the  word  of  God  ;  (John  1,  and  Rev. 
xix.  13,)  and  as  the  way  men  receive  words  from 
the  mouths  of  one  another  is  by  hearing,  so  the 
manner  by  which  the  soul  receives  internal  in- 
structing, reproof,  kc,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
metaphorically  called  hearing.  Thus  faith,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  is  said  to  come  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  (Rom.  x.  17.)  That 
is,  I  apprehend,  the  internal  sense  itself  is  opened 
in  the  soul,  as  well  as  subjects  communicated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Hence  we  see,  the  Divine  legation  to  the  Jews, 
consisted  not  in  the  outward  written  law  only.  Nor 
were  they  kept  in  ignorance  of  inward  spiritual 
religion,  or  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. For,  if  so,  to  what  purpose  did  Moses 
press  the  consideration  of  their  latter  end  upon 
them  with  so  much  fervency  ?  "  0  that  they  were 
wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  !"  (Deut.  xxxii.  29.)  What 
material  consideration  should  their  latter  end,  or 
time  of  death,  be  of,  to  such  as  knew  no  better  but 
that  it  would  be  the  period  of  their  existence  ?  Or, 
why  should  he  command  their  attention  to  the 
living  word  of  faith,  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  well  as 
to  the  written  code  1  He  was  an  eminently  inspired 
prophet,  and  well  knew  that  salvation  is  by  Christ 
alone ;  and  that  his  inward  spiritual  law  is  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  exterior  one,  as  the  substance  is  to 
the  shadow.  Obedience  to  the  outward  temporal 
law,  had  outward  and  temporal  promises ;  but 
obedience  to  the  inward  spiritual  law  hath  promises 
of  an  internal  and  eternal  nature.  By  the  works 
of  the  first  no  man  could  be  justified  ;  but  by  the 
operation  of  the  last,  sauctification  is  wrought,  and 
salvation  experienced.  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  temporal  law  with  its  temporal  rewards,  a 
type  of  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  its  eternal  recompense. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
daring  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798." 

(Concluded  from  puge  339.) 

The  rebellion  was  now  at  an  end ;  but,  though 
peace  and  order  were  partially  restored  to  our 
afflicted  country,  yet  the  sad  consequences  still  re- 
mained ;  not  only  houses  in  ruins,  burned  aud  torn 
in  pieces  by  both  armies,  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
•Unctions,  but  many  of  the  rebels  who  were  out- 
lawed took  up  their  abode  in  caverns  in  the  wood 
of  Killoughran,  aud  sallied  forth  by  night  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  such  of  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants as  had  returned  to  their  dilapidated  dwellings. 
Twice  they  visited  us,  and  on  these  occasions  our 
suffering*  were  greater  than  on  any  during  the 
rebellion.  My  father  had  been  urged  to  accept  the 
nightly  services  of  a  guard  of  yeomanry,  but  al- 
ways positively  refused. 

On  the  first  night,  having  all  retired  to  rest,  we 
were  aroused  by  a  terrific  knocking  with  muskets 
at  the  hall  door.    My  dear  father  raised  his  chain 
her  window,  and  requested  theiu  to  wait  a  few  mi 
nutes,  aud  he  would  open  the  door;  but  they  con 
tinued  knocking  still  louder,  and  swearing  most 
awfully  until  he  went  down.    On  his  opening  the 
door,  they  seized  him,  and  instantly  ru-hed  up  to 
his  room,  breaking  a  mahogany  desk  and  book- 
case to  pieces  with  their  muskets,  and  demanding 
money.    My  father  handed  them  twenty  guineas, 
which  was  all  he  had  in  the  house;  but  they  per 


sisted  in  asking  for  more,  and  swore,  in  a  most 
profane  manner,  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  more 
they  would  take  his  life.  I  slept  with  a  little  niece 
in  a  room  inside  his,  and  we  were  entreated  by  my 
sister  A.  not  to  rise,  as  we  should  be  of  no  use.  I 
endeavoured  to  comply  with  her  request,  and  re- 
main quiet,  till  I  heard  a  dreadful  scuffle,  and  my 
father's  voice  exclaiming,  " Don't  murder  me!"  I 
could  then  no  longer  keep  still,  but  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  one  of  the  men,  dressed  in  scarlet 
regimentals,  with  full  uniform,  epaulettes,  &c, 
rushing  towards  my  father  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand.  My  sister  intercepted  it  by  throwing 
her  arms  round  my  father's  neck,  when  the  point 
of  the  sword  touched  her  side,  but  not  so  as  to  injure 
her.  In  the  struggle  the  candle  went  out,  and 
they  called  most  violently  for  light.  The  horror 
which  I  felt  at  this  awful  moment  can  scarcely  be 
expressed.  My  sister  went  down  towards  the 
kitchen,  and  found  a  man  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs;  she  asked  him  to  light  the 
candle,  when  he  said  she  might  go  down,  and  he 
would  stand  guard,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  pass. 
This  he  performed  faithfully,  and  she  returned  in 
safety.  I  could  not,  after  this,  leave  the  party,  but 
followed  them  through  the  house.  The  dreadful 
language  they  used,  some  of  which  was  addressed 
to  my  sisters,  impresses  me  with  horror  to  this  day. 
Money  seemed  the  sole  object  of  their  visit  that 
night,  as  they  repeatedly  said,  "  Give  me  more 
money  I  tell  you;"  assuring  my  father  that,  if  he 
did  not  give  them  more,  they  would  murder  him. 
They  even  said  from  minute  to  minute,  while  they 
held  a  pistol  to  his  forehead,  "Now  you're  just 
gone."  They  then  forced  him  to  kneel  down,  re- 
peating the  same  words,  and  presenting  the  pistol. 
Seeing  his  situation,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
on  the  floor,  and  clung  with  my  arms  round  him ; 
when  the  ruffians  pushed  me  away,  saying,  "  You'll 
be  killed  if  you  stop  there."  But  my  father  drew 
me  towards  him  more  closely,  saying,  "  She  would 
rather  be  hurt  if  I  am."  They  snapped  the  pistol 
several  times,  which  perhaps  was  not  charged,  as  it 
did  not  go  off.  When  they  found  there  was  no 
more  money  they  desisted,  asking  for  watches, 
which  were  given  them,  and  at  length  they  went 
away,  after  eating  and  drinking  all  they  could  ob- 
tain, and  charging  my  father  to  have  more  money 
for  them  the  next  time,  or  they  declared  they  would 
have  his  life.  So  saying,  one  of  them,  who  appear- 
ed in  a  great  rage,  and  had  a  cavalry  sword  in  his 
hand,  cut  at  the  handrail  of  the  hall  stairs,  the 
mark  of  which  still  remains. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  before  the  family 
withdrew  to  rest,  my  father  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  robbers  might  come  again  that  night,  and  sat 
up  later  than  usual.  About  midnight  they  arrived, 
knocking  furiously  as  before,  aud  fully  prepared  to 
plunder  the  house.  They  soon  emptied  the  draw- 
ers, and  took  all  the  wearing  apparel  they  could 
get,  that  did  not  betray  the  costume  of  Friends ; 
so  that  we  were  deprived  of  nearly  all  our  clothes. 
On  perceiving  that  they  were  taking  all,  my  mo- 
ther begged  one  shirt  and  one  pair  of  stockings  for 
my  father,  which  they  threw  at  her  face  in  the 
rudest  manner,  UMiig  dreadful  languace.  They 
behaved  most  violently,  and,  spreading  quilts  and 
sheets  on  the  floor,  filled  them  with  all  sorts  of 
clothing  they  could  get ;  they  then  called  for  vic- 
tuals to  eat  and  drink,  desiring  my  sister  to  drink 
their  health,  putting  the  cup  of  small  beer  to  her 
lips,  and  bidding  her  "  wish  long  life  and  success 
to  the  babes  of  the  wood,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves. This  she  steadfastly  refused.  They  then 
declared  they  would  come  again  in  two  weeks,  and 
take  us  all  to  live  with  them  in  the  wood,  "  and  to 
cut  bread  and  butter  for  the  babes."    Their  beha- 


viour was  so  insulting,  and  my  dear  parents  we 
so  fearful  of  these  threats  heing  realized,  that 
determined  on  sending  us  young  females  to 
cousins  Goff  and  Neville,  who  were  then  merch 
in  Ross;  and  there  we  remained  for  some  weel 
until  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  county. 

After  the  robbers  had  finished  their  repast, 
threatened  to  take  my  father's  life,  behaving 
outrageously,  and  saying  they  must  take  hi 
their  main  guard  at  a  little  distance,  and  murd 
him  there,  as  they  did  not  like  to  do  it  in  his 
house.    They  then  led  him  out,  and  we  all 
tempted  to  follow ;  but  they  pushed  my  moth 
back,  saying  that  she  should  not  come — it  wou 
be  too  painful  a  sight  for  her  to  see  her  husb 
murdered,  which  they  certainly  would  do.  It 
very  dark,  but  my  sister  Arabella  positively 
fused  to  leave  her  father,  and  they  allowed  her 
accompany  him.    Whilst  crossing  the  lawn, 
root  of  a  beech-tree,  projecting  above  the  pa 
caused  him  to  stumble ;  he  then  sat  down, 
said,  if  they  were  determined  to  take  his  life, 
might  as  well  do  it  there.  My  dear  sister  stood 
in  a  state  of  awful  suspense.    They  rudely  a 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  telling  him  his 
was  come.    On  hearing  this,  he  remained  qi 
silent,  and  they,  not  understanding  it,  hurried 
to  speak;  when  he  said,  he  prayed  that  the 
mighty  might  be  merciful  to  him,  and  be  plea 
to  forgive  him  his  trespasses  and  sins,  and  also 
forgive  them,  as  he  did  sincerely.    They  said 
was  a  good  wish,  and  inquired  if  he  had  anyth 
more  to  say.    He  requested  them  to  be  tender 
wards  his  wife  and  children  ;  on  which  they 
"  Good  night,  Mr.  Goff ;  we  only  wanted  to  ra 
the  mocuses  out  of  you," — meaning  guineas. 

When  they  took  my  father  forcibly  out  of 
house,  my  mother,  though  much  distressed, 
favoured  with  her  usual  quietude  and  compo. 
of  mind,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  who  had 
pleased  to  support  her  through  many  deep  t 
and  then  forsook  her  not.    So  strong  was  her 
fidence,  that  she  even  called  to  the  servant 
some  warm  water,  to  prepare  a  little  negus  fo 
dear  father  against  his  return  ;  when  I  said,  " 
not  likely  we  shall  ever  see  my  father  again  a 
for  they  are  going  to  murder  him  :"  on  which 
replied,  with  firmness,  "I  have  faith  to  be 
they  will  never  be  permitted  to  take  his  life." 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  valued  and  tei 
parent  returned,  pale  and  exhausted  ;  and,  th 
ing  himself  on  the  sofa,  said,  "  This  work  will  fi 
me;  I  cannot  hold  out  much  longer:"  n 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Remarkable  also  was  the  protecting  care  vo 
safed  to  my  uncle  Joshua  Wilson  (my  motl 
brother),  whose  residence  at  Mount  Prospect, 
Rathaugan,  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  part 
rebels.    One  night,  after  the  family  had  retir< 
rest,  they  were  aroused  by  a  tremendous  voll< 
musketry,  which  at  once  shattered  the  hall  <3 
and  a  loud  cry  was  raised  of  "  Arms,  mone 
life !"  with  most  awful  swearing.    My  uncle 
hastily  clown  in  his  dressing-gown,  followed  b 
wife,  who  heard  them  exclaim,  "  You  are  a. 
man  ;"  and  seeing  one  of  the  men  present  a  ) 
at  my  uncle's  head,  she  rushed  between  him 
the  ruffian,  exclaiming,  "  Thou  shalt  not, 
darest  not,  take  my  husband's  life,  or  touch 
for  the  arm  of  -the  Almighty  is  stronger  than 
art."    The  man  appeared  confounded,  and  1( 
pistol  drop  from  his  powerless  hand ;  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  whole  party  left  the  house 
after,  without  doing  any  further  injury, 
great  shock,  and  the  alarming  state  of  the  eo, 
at  that  time,  affected  my  uncle  so  much,  th 
left  next  day  his  comfortable  and  handsome! 
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dence,  in  which  he  had  resided  happily  for  forty 
years,  and  sailed  for  England,  where  he  and  his 
wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  at  Taplovv 
Bill,  near  London. 

Many  were  the  heart-rending  sufferings  that 
some  families  endured,  being  turned  out  of  their 
peaceful  homes,  and  spending  many  nights  in  the 
ields  and  ditches.    Others,  who  still  remained  in 
c  ;heir  houses,  were  wonderfully  favoured  with  faith 
i  ind  patience  under  great  privations,  conscientiously 
idhering  to  the  revealed  law  of  their  God,  and  thus 
ixperiencing,  to  their  humbling  admiration,  the 
j  lame  of  the  Lord  to  be  "  a  strong  tower,"  in  which 
.he  righteous  find  safety.    On  taking  a  retrospect 
J»f  this  awful  period,  and  of  the  strength  of  mind 
vinced  by  my  beloved  parents,  sisters,  and  others, 
oy  heart  overflows  with  living  praise  and  thanks- 
jiving  to  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  con- 
lEl  olation,  who  was  indeed  "  strength  in  weakness, 
iches  in  poverty,  and  a  very  present  helper  in  the 
ime  of  need." 
The  repeated  shocks  and  trials,  which  my  ho- 
oured  father  endured  during  these  fearful  times, 
ere  too  great  for  his  strength  of  body ;  and  on 
le  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  in  the  same  year,  1798, 
arrounded  by  many  of  his  family,  he  gently  and 
eacefully  breathed  his  last,  being  then  in  his  sixty- 
lird  year.    Our  merciful  Saviour  sweetly  sus- 
lined  him  in  faith  and  confidence ;  his  almighty 
rm  being  underneath  to  comfort  and  support  him 
hilst  p  ssing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
11  eath.    Be  never  expressed  a  murmur;  but,  in 
amble  christian  patience  and  acquiescence  with 
1  le  Divine  will,  often  evinced  his  thankfulness  for 
r']  le  mercies  received.    To  one  of  my  sisters,  whom 
toB  s  observed  weeping  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
p  said,  "Do  not  shed  a  tear  for  me,  my  dear; 

and  be  thankful  that  the  Al- 


11 ,  at  rather  rejoice 

ighty  has  been  pleased  to  permit  me  to  die  in 
*  ;ace,  with  my  dear  family  around  me ;  and  not 
I'il  tk„  v.ot>^c  „e  n^Vorl  and  unreasonable 


parents  have  entered  into  the  mansions  prepared 
for  the  faithful ;  and  that  they  are,  through  unme- 
rited mercy,  united  to  the  just  of  all  generations, 
u  who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  to  whom  be 
glory  and  honour  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Thus  have  I  cause  to  commemorate  the  great 
goodness  and  mercy  extended  by  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  his  unworthy  creatures  throughout  a  season 
of  inexpressible  trial  and  distress.  May  his  gra- 
cious dealings  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  feels 
undeserving  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies,  and 
who,  in  taking  a  retrospective  view,  can  gratefully 
adopt  the  language,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soui, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  !" 

I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  twenty-two 
children,  and  ever  felt  much  attachment  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  pious  and  watchful  care  over  their 
large  family  in  our  early  years,  lives  in  my  heart 
as  a  sweet  memorial,  calling  for  gratitude  to  Him 
who  gives  us  pious  friends.  This  feeling,  I  believe, 
was  cherished  by  all  the  rest  of  their  children, 
now,  I  humbly  trust,  through  unmerited  mercy 
and  redeeming  love,  united  to  them  in  that  happy 
state,  where  all  trials  and  sorrows  are  at  an  end, 
and  where  all  is  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  from  memory, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty-nine  years,  the  affect- 
ing events  being  still  vivid  in  my  recollection. 

Dinah  Wilson  Goff. 

Penzance,  Cornwall,  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1856. 

A  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  government  to 
compensate  the  sufferers  in  property,  and  a  portion 
of  it  was  offered  to  my  father,  Jacob  Goff,  with 
others,  in  consideration  of  the  great  loss  and  da- 
mage he  sustained ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  not  taking  up  arms  in  defence 
of  government,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  it. 


y  the  hands  of  wicked  and  unreasonable  men 
'1!  le  took  my  hand  affectionately,  and  said,  "  My 

jar  child,  I  must  leave  you  all;"  and,  after 
[V  -  ause,  added,  "  Keep  near  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
Vll  be  a  Father  and  a  Friend  to  thee  when  I  am 

Eoretown  now  passed  to  my  eldest  brother,  Wil 
im  Goff,  and  my  beloved  mother  removed  to 
ublin.    She  survived  her  affectionate  husband 
neteen  years,  and  died  in  that  city  in  the  seventy- 
hth  year  of  her  age,  in  perfect  peace.  For  several 
ars  she  was  in  the  station  of  an  elder.    She  al- 
ys  endeavoured  to  rule  her  own  house  well,  and 
.s  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  and  much 
loved  by  her  many  descendants.  Sixty  children, 
andchildren,  and  great  grandchildren,  were  living 
ly^f  the  period  of  her  decease,  in  the  year  1817. 
4  t  She  was  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  Wilson,  an 
'i\>  Scount  of  whose  religious  labours  is  published 
th  James  Dickinson's.    Her  last  illness  was 
m'  fort,  being  caused  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  of  which 
e  had  previously  had  several.    On  the  morning 
•,t    fore  the  seizure,  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
ytw  ith  an  expression  of  countenance  remarkably 
W  ilemn,  and,  kneeling  down  at  my  side,  engaged  in 
i  ir;  ?rvent  vocal  supplication  for  her  numerous  family, 
jeK1    at  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  might  rest  on 
tenJ  em,  and  that  He  might  be  pleased  to  continue 
all  f   th  her  to  the  end.    Many  consoling  expressions 
,t  0  Je  uttered,  and  when  near  the  close  she  said  to 
;,:     2,  "May  the  blessing  of  the  everlasting  hills  sur- 
J,  ;  jund  thee,  my  dear  child,  when  I  am  gone."  She 
its  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last,  and  sweetly 
signed  to  her  divine  Master's  will. 
I  It  is  comforting  to  have  a  well-grounded  hope, 
jat,  through  the  mediation  and  redeeming  love  of 
|r  blessed  Saviour,  the  spirits  of  both  my  beloved 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  tlte  19th  of  the 
Fifth  Month  to  tlie  28th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1858. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — We  salute  you  in  an  humbling 
sense  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.  He 
waiteth  to  be  gracious  and  to  do  us  good.  Let  his 
children  everywhere  bless  his  name,  who,  in  the 
riches  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  pardoneth  all 
their  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  their  diseases. 

He  who  loved  his  church,  and  gave  himself  for 
it,  yet  lives  and  reigns  and  intercedes  on  its  behalf. 
To  Him  John  was  commissioned  to  bear  testimony, 
not  only  as  the  Lamb  appointed  for  the  sacrifice, 
but  also  in  his  exaltation  and  glory,  as  the  Dis- 
penser of  the  promised  Spirit.  The  voice  in  the 
wilderness  that  proclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  de- 
clared also,  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  It  hath  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  He  is  the 
anointed  Priest  and  King ;  and  all  who,  through 
living  faith,  become  Christians  indeed,  receive  an 
unction  of  the  Spirit  from  Him,  the  Holy  One. 
This  is  "  the  promise  of  the  Father"  under  the  new 
covenant ;  the  seal  of  reconciliation  to  the  humble 
believer  in  Jesus  ;  the  earnest  and  the  foretaste  of 
that  full  communion  and  perfect  joy  which  are  re- 
served for  them  that  endure  unto  the  end. 

Beloved  friends,  have  we  sufficiently  realized  the 
work  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord,  both  in 
its  early  and  in  its  more  abiding  manifestations'; 
Have  we  submitted  to  its  heart-searching,  heart- 
cleansing  baptism  ?    Have  we,  as  faithful  subjects, 


been  willing-hearted  recipients  of  the  grace  of  our 
heavenly  King  ?  To  every  member  of  his  church 
He  entrusts  a  portion  of  spiritual  treasure  to  be 
diligently  used,  not  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or 
selfishly  enjoyed.  It  is  for  mutual  profit  and  help 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  mercifully 
bestowed.  May  we,  then,  be  faithful  and  diligent 
in  our  several  callings,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  Whatever  be  our  position 
in  life,  may  we  be  concerned  to  adorn  his  doctrine 
in  all  things,  and  to  commend  it  to  others  by  an 
humble  and  self-denying  conversation.  So  shall 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us,  not  sparingly,  but 
richly;  and,  after  our  measure  of  suffering  and  of 
service  is  filled  up,  it  shall  be  ours,  in  due  season, 
to  reap  abundantly,  if  we  faint  not. 

Very  important,  in  its  connection  with  the  great 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  duty  of  cultivating 
a  tender  religious  susceptibility.  Christianity  is 
intended  to  influence  the  whole  life  and  conversa* 
tion.  Some  of  its  most  precious  promises  relate  to 
the  daily  conduct  and  experience  of  the  believer. 
"I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,"  saith 
the  Lord.  Marvellous  condescension  !  Blessed  is 
he  who,  in  the  living  sense  of  it,  abides  continually 
in  the  filial  fear  of  offending  God.  His  tastes  and 
perceptions  being  renewed  from  above,  he  will  not 
even  touch  the  unclean  thing.  He  will  separate 
himself  from  that  which  the  Lord  hateth,  and 
which  his  Spirit  reproves.  Faithfulness  to  the  di- 
vine requirings  in  the  varied  details  of  life,  leads 
him  into  non-conformity  with  the  world ;  and  in 
this  non-conformity  he  is,  of  necessity,  a  marked 
man  amongst  the  worldly  or  less  restrained.  His 
general  habits,  his  conversation,  his  reading,  the 
mode  of  conducting  his  business  or  of  spending  his 
time  or  his  money,  that  which  he  does,  and  that 
which,  on  principle,  he  abstains  from  doing,  must 
all,  more  or  less,  bespeak  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  within.  It  was  a  deep  consciousness  of 
the  essentially  practical  character  of  true  religion 
that  led  our  forefathers  to  be  distinguished  from 
others.  "  The  simplicity  of  their  personal  attire, 
of  their  furniture,  and  of  their  address,  was  only 
what  they  believed  a  true  conformity  to  Christ  re- 
quired from  them.  Often  and  feelingly  did  they 
declare  that  they  affected  no  singularity,  and  im- 
posed no  mere  human  restraints;  that  they  had  no 
pleasure  in  offending  their  neighbour,  and  no  stoi- 
cal indifference  to  personal  suffering ;  but  that  it 
was  in  the  exercise  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God  and  man  that  they  were  constrained  to  differ 
from  others  in  these  respects."*  Like  them,  we 
would  plead  for  conformity  unto  Christ.  The  tes- 
timony which  we  receive  from  Him  is  to  simplicity, 
truth-speaking,  and  self-denial.  These  we  con- 
tinue to  esteem  to  be  among  the  distinguishing- 
features  of  complete,  practical  Christianity ;  and 
by  them  we  trust  that  our  members  may  ever  de- 
sire to  be  known. 

For  you,  beloved  younger  friends,  our  hearts  are 
afresh  warmed  with  interest  and  love.  The  pre- 
sent is,  we  thankfully  believe,  a  season  of  gracious 
awakening  to  many  among  you.  May  you  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power.  Highly 
a3  you  may  prize  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  your  understandings  (and  wo  desire  that  these 
privileges  may  be  thankfully  received,)  may  you 
remember  that  no  learning,  no  efforts  of  man's  un- 
assisted reason,  will  cither  convert  the  heart  or 
enable  you  to  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  In  order  to  be  taught,  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  learn;  in  order  to  learn,  you  must  be  so 
humbled  as  to  reoeive  the  Truth  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  little  child.    The  unsubjected  and  untcachable 
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spirit,  vaunting  itself  in  its  own  reasonings,  is  yet 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  first  steps  in  christian  learn- 
ing— a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  Tenderly  do 
we  sympathize  with  those  who  feel  that  they  are, 
as  it  were,  pa;siug  through  the  wilderness,  and 
whose  souls  are  often  discouraged  because  of  the 
way.  To  the  young  disciple  the  conflict  is  at  limes 
severe.  Temptation  is  strong  whilst  the  heart  is 
weak,  tremblingly  halting  between  Christ  and  the 
world.  In  straits  such  as  these,  may  you  never 
yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  carnal  mind.  Con- 
sult not  how  far  you  may  safely  indulge  yourselves, 
or  how  nearly  you  may  approximate  to  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  world.  Be  in  earnest  to  realize 
a  yet  closer  and  more  dependent  walk  with  God. 
The  faith  that  leads  you  unto  Christ,  will,  as  it  is 
exercised,  give  you  the  victory,  through  Him.  To 
our  fallen  nature,  the  path  of  the  cross  has  ever 
been  a  strait  and  narrow  path ;  but  He  who  hath 
appointed  it  will  make  it  easy,  and  even  full  of 
joy,  to  them  that  are  led  by  Him  ;  not  by  widening 
it,  or  changing  its  course,  but  by  bringing  their 
wills  into  harmony  with  it.  Gently,  and  at  times 
very  gradually,  yet  surely,  does  he  accustom  them 
to  his  yoke,  and  prepare  and  strengthen  them  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  way.  In  submitting  to  his 
taaining,  beloved  younger  friends,  is  true  liberty  to 
be  found.  In  the  service  of  Christ  you  will  find 
abundant  scope  for  the  right  employment  of  every 
talent,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love,  your  cup 
will  overflow  with  blessing  and  praise. 

Our  members  in  various  districts  have  shared  in 
the  trial  and  distress  which,  during  the  past  year, 
have  overtaken  the  commercial  community,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Deeply  do  we  ieel  for 
those  who  may  be  innocent  sufferers  in  these  cala- 
mities. May  they  be  strengthened  from  above  pa- 
tiently to  endure,  knowing  that  He  who  has  per- 
mitted it  will  not  fail  to  cause  even  such  a  chasten- 
ing to  work  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him.  May 
the  instruction  derived  from  these  events  have  its 
permanent  influence  upon  all  our  members.  Dis- 
tress and  suffering  may  be  occasioned  by  errors  of 
judgment,  as  well  as  by  an  intention  to  deceive, 
and  mistakes  may  produce  results  which  to  others 
may  be  no  less  disastrous  than  those  attendant  upon 
fraud.  May  we  then  "  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools  but  as  wise."  And  whether  it  be  in  the  choice 
of  our  business,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  pursue 
it,  in  the  mode  of  investing  our  money,  or  in  the 
advice  which  we  give  to  others  on  these  subjects, 
may  wc  act  with  a  continued  reference  to  that  wis- 
dom which  is  profitable  to  direct. 

The  love  of  money  is  apt  to  increase  almost  im- 
perceptibly. That  which  was  at  first  laboured  af- 
ter under  the  pressure  of  necessary  duty  may, 
without  great  watchfulness,  steal  upon  the  affections, 
and  gradually  withdraw  the  heart  from  God.  The 
daugcr  depends  not  upon  how  much  a  man  has, 
but  upon  how  much  his  heart  is  set  upon  what  he 
has,  and  upon  accumulating  more.  The  trafficker 
in  hundreds  may  be  no  less  iuvolved  in  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  than  the  trafficker  in  thousands. 
Therefore  watch,  dear  friends,  wc  entreat  you,  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  midst  of  your 
active  career,  yea,  even  to  the  very  end  of  life, 
lest  you  reap  from  earthly  care,  nought  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  or  sink  at  last  into  the  grave 
weary  and  oppressed,  laden  as  with  thick  clay.  In 
all  your  business  engagement",  whether  in  smaller 
or  larger  concerns,  as  individuals  or  as  partners 
witli  others,  keep  within  the  re.-traints  of  a  tender 
Hud  enlightened  conscience,  quick  to  discern  where 
the  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  in  all  things  ceases, 
and  the  service  of  self  begins.  Seek  to  have  your 
nearU  raised  above  t lie  world,  that  you  may  live 
bn  strangers  ana*  pjlgrjms  upon  earth.  Encourage 


a  spirit  of  christian  bountifulness.  Let  them  that 
have  but  little  to  give,  give  that  little  cheerfully 
according  to  their  ability  ;  and  let  those  to  whom 
a  larger  stewardship  has  been  committed,  be  largely 
liberal  in  proportion  to  their  means,  "  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come." 

We  regard  with  thankfulness  the  precious  bond 
of  fellowship  which  unites  us  to  our  dear  friends 
in  Ireland  and  in  America, — a  bond  which  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  Epistles  received  from 
them  at  this  time. 

The  usual  accounts  of  the  distraints  upon  Friends 
for  ecclesiastical  demands  have  been  presented  to 
this  Meeting.  The  continued  existence  of  instan- 
ces of  unfaithfulness  in  regard  to  our  christian  tes- 
timony in  these  things,  has  awakened  our  renewed 
concern  for  its  faithful  maintenance.  It  is  part  of 
the  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  Christ ;  and  as  it 
is  borne  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  it  will  still 
prove  a  living  testimony  to  his  spiritual  authority 
and  reign. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  year  have  again 
painfully  reminded  us  of  the  dreadful  realities  of 
war.  Very  afflicting  is  it  to  see  those  engaged  in 
sanguinary  conflict,  who,  by  name  and  profession, 
are  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  great 
object  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  to 
reconcile  the  world  unto  God.  His  message  is  a 
message  of  mercy  and  of  love,  in  which  peace  and 
good  will  towards  men  are,  in  matchless  grace,  in- 
separably associated  with  the  Divine  glory."  In 
this,  Christianity  stands  alone,  distinguished  from 
every  false  religion ;  and  greatly  do  we  deplore 
that  in  the  view  of  idolaters  and  Mahometans,  its 
profession  should  be  stained  with  blood.  May  our 
members  everywhere  be  concerned  to  maintain  a 
deep  religious  exercise  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Living  under  the  government  of  Christ,  may  our 
dependence  be  upon  Him  alone ;  and  may  our 
prayers  ascend  in  his  name  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, for  the  staying  of  the  destroyer's  hand,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

And  now  that  we  are  about  to  separate,  we 
would,  in  the  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  bid  you 
affectionately  farewell  in  the  Lord.  In  the  re- 
membrance of  his  goodness  whilst  we  have  been 
together,  and  in  the  evidences  of  his  calming  and 
protecting  presence  during  various  important  de- 
liberations, wc  desire  to  thank  Him,  and  afresh  to 
take  courage.  May  we,  under  every  difficulty  and 
through  every  trial,  be  found  diligently  pressing 
on  to  a  final  rest  in  Jesus. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

From  the  "  Pilgrim  of  the  Jungfnui,"  by  G.  B.  Chcevcr. 

The  Buried  Town  of  Pleurs. 
There  are  in  Chiavenna  about  three  thousand 
people.  The  great  interest  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion is  in  the  beauty  of  the  A'allcy  of  liregaglia, 
above  the  town  towards  the  pass  of  the  Maloggia, 
most  grand  and  beautiful.  About  an  hour's  walk 
brings  you  to  a  spot,  which  was  to  me  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  all  my  rambles,  the  spot  where 
the  village  of  Pleurs,  with  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  was  overwhelmed,  in  the  year 
1(518,  by  the  falling  of  a  mountain.  This  terrific 
avalanche  took  place  in  the  night,  and  was  so  sud- 
den, complete,  and  overwhelming,  that  not  only 
every  soul  perished,  but  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
village  or  of  any  of  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
could  afterwards  be  discovered.  The  mountain 
must  have  buried  the  town  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Though  the  all-veiling  gentleness 
nf  nature  btt  covered  both  the  mountain  that 


stood,  and  that  which  fell,  with  luxuriant  vegeh 
tion,  and  even  a  forest  of  chestnuts  has  grow 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  the  rocks,  yet  the  vas 
ness  and  the  wreck  of  the  avalanche  are  clear 
distinguishable.  Enormous  angular  blocks  of  roc 
are  strewn  and  piled  in  the  wildest  confusion  po 
sible,  some  of  them  being  at  least  sixty  feet  hig 
The  soil  has  so  accumulated  in  the  space  of  tv 
hundred  years,  that  on  the  surface  of  these  rui: 
there  are  smooth,  grassy  fields  at  intervals,  ai 
the  chestnuts  grow  everywhere.  A  few  clusters 
miserable  hamlets,  like  Indians'  or  gipsies'  wi 
warns,  are  also  scattered  over  the  grave  of  t! 
former  village,  and  there  is  a  forlorn-looking  ch 
pel  that  might  serve  as  a  convent  for  bandit 
The  mountains  rise  on  either  side  to  a  great  heig 
in  the  most  picturesque  peaks  and  outlines,  ai 
the  valley  is  tilled  up  with  a  snowy  range  at  t 
north.  *  *  *  * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Maira,  one  of  i 
most  beautiful  cascades  in  the  world  was  falli 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  four  falls,  ck 
upon  the  foam  of  one  another,  two  higher  up,  a: 
two  lower  down.  Seen  against  the  setting  st 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  Always  fallii 
always  falling,  only  beautiful  by  falling  and  bei 
lost !  Yet  not  lost,  for  all  streams  reach  the  s( 
and  so  it  is  an  emblem  of  those  acts  of  faith  a 
self-sacrifice,  in  which  men  lose  their  lives  and  fi 
them,  making,  as  it  were,  a  perilous  loss,  for  t 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  admired  of  the  wor 
and  rewarded  in  God  forever. 

It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  stand  upon  the  tomb 
twenty-five  hundred  beings,  all  sepulchred  ali 
No  efforts  have  ever  discovered  a  trace  of  the 
habitants,  not  a  bone,  not  a  vestige.  It  was  i 
mount  Conto  that  fell ;  the  half  that  was  left 
hind  still  rises  abrupt  and  perpendicular  over  1 
mighty  grave.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  to 
was  situated  itself  on  the  tomb  of  another  villa 
which  had  previously  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sii 
lar  catastrophe.  For  that  reason  it  was  nan 
Pleurs,  the  Town  of  Tears.  From  the  times 
old,  as  often  as  in  Italy  one  city  has  been  buri 
another  has  been  built  upon  the  very  same  sp 
except  indeed  in  the  case  of  Pompeii,  so  that  if 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  same  earth  to  be  leas 
to  the  dead  and  the  living. 

The  Town  of  Tears  was  one  of  the  gay( 
richest,  laughing,  pleasure-loving,  joyous  little  cit 
in  the  kingdom.  It  had  palaces  and  villas  of  r 
gentlemen  and  nobles ;  for  its  lovely,  romantic 
uation,  and  pleasant  air,  attracted  the  wealt 
families  to  spend  especially  the  summer  months 
so  delightful  a  retreat.  I  wonder  that  no  poet 
romance-writer  has  made  this  scene  the  subject) 
a  thrilling  story.  The  day  before  the  lid  of  tl 
vast  sepulchre  fell,  the  people  were  as  happy  a 
secure  as  those  of  Pompeii,  the  night  of  the  Ve 
vian  eruption — and  much  more  innocent.  Th 
had  been  great  rains.  Vast  masses  of  gravel  w 
loosened  from  the  mountains,  and  overwhelm 
some  rich  vineyards.  The  herdsmen  came  hur 
ing  in  to  give  notice  that  strange  movements  1 
been  taking  place,  with  alarming  symptoms  of  sol 
great  convulsion ;  that  there  were  great 
and  rents  forming  in  the  mountain,  and  masses 
rock  falling,  just  as  the  cornice  of  a  building  mi 
topple  down  in  fragments  before  the  whole  vl 
tumbles.  The  cattle  were  seized  with  terror, 
probably  perceiving  the  trembling  of  the  groi 
beneath  their  feet,  fled  bellowing  from  the  regi' 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  dream  of  what 1 
to  follow.    The  storm  cleared  brightly  away, 
sun  rose  and  set  on  the  fourth  of  September,  a* 
bridegroom  ;  the  people  lay  down  securely  to  r  r 
or  pursued  their  accustomed  festivities  into 
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4i  bosom  of  the  night,  with  the  plans  for  to-morrow ; 
■'■but  that  night  the  mountain  fell  and  destroyed 
wthem  all.  At  midnight  a  great  roar  was  heard 
Hi  far  over  the  country,  and  a  shock  felt  as  of  an 
m  earthquake,  and  then  a  solemn  stillness  followed  ; 
min  the  morning  a  cloud  of  dust  and  vapour  hung 
-■over  the  valley,  and  the  bed  of  the  Maira  was  dry. 
■  The  river  had  been  stopped  by  the  falling  of  the 
laimountain  across  its  channel,  and  the  town  of  Pleurs 
si  with  the  village  of  Celans  had  disappeared  for 
si  ever.  All  the  excavations  of  all  the  labourers  that 
ticould  be  collected,  failed  to  discover  a  single  ves- 
itltige  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  their  dwelling-places, 
a  The  miners  could  not  reach  the  cathedral  for  its 
liajgold  and  jewels,  and  there  they  lie  at  rest,  churches 
inland  palaces,  villas  and  hovels,  priests,  peasants, 
:,»and  nobles,  where  neither  gold,  nor  love,  nor  super- 
is  ■stition,  nor  piety,  can  raise  them  from  their  graves, 

lor  have  any  power  over  them. 
;:■  How  many  a  tale  this  green  and  rocky  mound 
niildoth  tell  of  expectations  blasted,  of  plans  sudden- 
ly broken,  of  domestic  tragedies  and  comedies  in- 
pmerrupted  in  the  midst; — of  pleasure  and  prayer, 
»|  of  loss  and  gain,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  sick- 
ili  oess  and  health,  all  overtaken  at  once ;  the  dying 
ill  and  the  hiving  cut  off  together,  their  death  and 
bei  burial  being  one  and  the  same.  They  did  eat, 
in  they  drank,  they  were  marrying  and  giving  in 
cii  marriage,  as  in  the  day  when  Noah  entered  into 
:::  the  ark.  The  gate  of  the  Eternal  World  received 
vi  a  crowd  of  spirits  ;  but  that  gate  is  always  crowd- 
sd,  for  the  stream  of  life  is  not  more  full  and  un- 
i«i  Interrupted  on  earth,  than  it  is  deep  and  ceaseless 
i .  lin  its  passage  out  of  Time  into  Eternity.  And 
sit  hot  a  man  in  all  this  tide  of  unbroken  life  (for 
n  dying  is  not  ceasing  to  live  but  living  anew,)  knows 
,::  |the  hour  of  his  destiny,  though  the  tide  is  as  im  ■ 
iva  tnutable,  as  fixed,  as  regular,  as  the  laws  of  the 
kj  universe,  as  Eternity  itself.  Therefore,  sudden 
vL  ieaths,  deaths  by  tempests,  by  avalanches,  by  "the 
-.'  all-dreaded  thunder-stroke,"  deaths  at  a  word,  and 
ulneaths  without  detected  cause,  in  the  midst  of 
:  Jaealth,  deaths  like  the  burning  of  a  forest,  and 
iJpeaths  like  the  dropping  of  the  autumn  leaves,  all 
ave  their  places  calmly  and  quietly  in  this  tide  of 
fife,  and  as  little  interrupt  or  agitate  its  flow,  as 
he  ripples  that  die  beneath  the  weary,  worn-out 
inds  upon  its  surface. 

Almost  as  fixed  as  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
he  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  death,  is  the  habit 
f  procrastination  in  preparing  for  death.  Men 
till  reckon  on  time,  amidst  all  warnings;  and  on  a 
Jtetter  time.  "  The  lying  spirit,"  remarks  John 
•roster,  "  which  had  promised  to  meet  them  at  the 
llssigned  spot,  to  conduct  them  thenceforward  to- 
lirards  heaven,  appears  not  on  the  ground  when 
Ijhey  arrive  there,  unless  to  tell  them  that  another 
I  stage,  still  further  on,  will  be  more  advantageous 
I  for  commencing  the  enterprise."  Youth,  especially, 
4Jeem3  it  not  probable  that  life  will  terminate  in 
Irouth.    And  vet,  many  die  young,  and  vanish  as 

•  iuddenly  as  a  broken  dream,  so  that  there  is  no 
-fieliance  to  be  placed  even  on  the  most  favourable 

ccount  of  probabilities. 
#1  "And,"  says  Foster,  with  that  thoughtful  and 
J  Impressive  solemnity,  for  which  hi3  sentences  are 
4  ften  so  remarkable,  "  a  few  examples,  or  even  on£, 
:l|f  the  treacherousness  of  the  calculation,  should 
4  bffice  to  warn  you  not  to  hazard  anything  of  great 

*  lioment  on  so  menacing  an  uncertainty.    For,  in 

*  ill  reason,  when  an  infinitely  important  interest  is 
epending,  a  mere  possibility  that  your  allotment 

<  (lay  prove  to  be  like  theirs,  is  to  be  held  of  far 
»  reater  weight  on  the  one  side,  than  the  alleged 
'  vrobahility  of  the  contrary  is  on  the  other.  The 
\ossibilitij  of  dying  unprepared,  takes  all  the  value 

•  om  even  the  highest  probability  that  there  will 


be  prolonged  time  to  prepare :  plainly,  because 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  fearfidness  of 
such  a  hazard,  and  the  precariousness  of  such  a 
dependence.  So  that  one  day  of  the  certain  ha- 
zard may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  a  greater  thing 
against  you,  than  whole  imaginary  years  promised 
you  by  the  probability,  ought  to  be  accounted  of 
value  for  you." 

Many  a  man  is  brought  to  the  gates  of  death, 
and  even  of  sudden  death,  and  yet  forgets  it  at 
once,  so  soon  as  he  is  brought  back  again.  How 
beautiful  is  that  old  ode  of  Mason,  expressing  a 
better  purpose  in  a  like  deliverance. 

Methougbt  Death  laid  his  hands  on  me, 

And  did  his  prisoner  bind  ; 
And  by  the  sound,  methought  I  heard, 

His  Master's  feet  behind. 
Methought  I  stood  upon  the  shore, 

And  nothing  could  I  see, 
But  the  vast  ocean,  with  my  eyes, — 

A  vast  Eternity  1 

Methought  I  heard  the  midnight  cry, — 

Behold  the  Bridegroom  conies  1 
Methought  I  was  called  to  the  bar, 

Where  souls  receive  their  dooms. 
The  world  was  at  an  end  to  me, 

As  if  it  all  did  burn  : 
But  lo  !  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 

Which  ordered  my  return. 

Lord,  I  returned  at  thy  command, 

What  wilt  thou  have  me  do? 
0  let  me  wholly  live  to  Thee, 

To  whom  my  life  I  owe  ! 
Fain  would  I  dedicate  to  Thee, 

The  remnant  of  my  days  : 
Lord,  with  my  life  renew  my  heart, 

That  both  thy  name  may  praise. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

High  Hill-side,  Chester  Co.,  Sixth  mo.  26th,  1858. 
(Concluded  from  page  331.) 

To  the  south  of  our  house,  over  green  hedges, 
over  clover-fields  now  crimson  with  blossoms,  and 
breathing  out  sweet  odours,  over  good  old-fash- 
ioned stone^  dwellings,  and  fine  farms,  a  long  mile 
from  us,  stands  the  old  meeting-house  of  Birming- 
ham.  The  land  it  was  erected  on,  was  part  of  a  farm, 
once  the  residence  of  that  great  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  Elizabeth  Webb.  She  was  born 
in  England,  of  parents  of  the  national  profession 
there,  was  brought  up  with  care,  and  had  received 
sufficient  education.  Possessed  of  fine  natural  ta- 
lents, she  was  in  early  life  visited  by  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  and  her  own  will  being  brought  low, 
through  obedience  to  him,  and  taking  up  the  daily 
cross,  she  became  instructed  in  righteousness,  and 
was  thereby  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation was  opened  to  her  understanding,  and  thus 
she  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Truth,  and 
to  enter  into  fellowship  of  spirit  with  the  members 
of  Christ's  body  the  church,  and  into  outward  union 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  gift  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel  was  soon  after  committed  to  her, 
and  she  was  qualified  to  labour  successfully  in  her 
blessed  Saviour's  cause  wherever  he  should  send 
her.  Her  tot  was  one  of  much  travel  and  service. 
After  a  time  being  married  to  Richard  Webb,  she 
manifested  in  the  married  life,  that  the  work  of 
grace  which  prepares  young  maidens  to  move  dis- 
creetly in  their  passage  through  life,  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  mothers  to  order  their  households  aright, 
and  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
she  paid  a  religious  visit  throughout  the  English 
provinces  in  America,  where  she  left  a  good  reputa- 
tion behind  her,  for  her  services  in  meetings,  and  for 
her  exemplary  walking  out  of  them.    Having  ful- 


filled the  service  assigned  her  by  her  divine  Master 
in  this  land,  she  returned  in  peace  to  her  husband 
and  children,  bearing  with  her  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  those  she  had  visited,  and  testimonies  of 
the  unity  of  the  church.  Soon  after  this  her  hus- 
band concluding  to  remove  to  America,  they  came 
to  Philadelphia,  wherein  they  remained  for  a  year 
or  more.  Early  in  the  last  century,  her  husband 
purchased  land  in  this,  then  a  wild  wilderness 
tract,  and  they  removed  thither. 

Her  husband,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  hu- 
mourist, and  fond  of  what  some  call  practical  jokes, 
had  by  a  foolish  and  unwarrantable  act  of  this  sort 
brought  on  himself  the  censure  of  Friends  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, so  that  they  would  not  grant  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting, 
within  the  limits  of  which  this  district  was  under- 
stood to  be,  unless  he  would  make  a  satisfactory 
condemnation  of  his  conduct.  Richard  knew  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  was  willing  to  admit  it,  but 
self  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  in  him,  to 
prepare  him  for  making  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  Elizabeth's 
life.  She  knew  that  the  husband  of  her  love  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  Truth,  and  she  saw  that  there 
was  an  unsubjected  will  in  him,  which  could  not 
stoop  to  bear  the  cross,  which  his  Saviour  would 
have  laid  on  him,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  have 
received  it.  They  were  living  within  the  bounds 
of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting ;  her  labours  in  the 
gospel  were  principally  there,  but  herself  and  fami- 
ly were  members  of  another  meeting,  and  therefore 
not  properly  under  the  care  of  Friends,  where  they 
resided.  Under  this  great  sorrow,  her  heavenly 
Father  continued  to  send  her  forth  throughout  the 
American  provinces  in  his  service,  but  she  had  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  to  receive  the  unity  of  the 
church  with  her  travels  abroad.  She  appreciated 
the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  to  his  disci- 
ples, "In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;" 
but  in  this,  as  well  as  her  other  trials,  she  had  one 
to  flee  to  for  comfort,  who  never  failed  her.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  called  her  when  she 
was  wandering  far  from  the  fold  of  peace,  was  ever 
near  to  sustain  her  when  earthly  strength  and  con- 
solation failed.  His  gracious  invitation  which  had 
been  extended  to  her  in  the  morning  of  her  day, 
was  still  sounding  with  holy  unction  in  her  soul, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light."  Borne  up  and  sustained  by  her  Saviour, 
for  eight  or  nine  years  she  continued  faithfully  la- 
bouring in  his  cause,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
might  be  under  this  heavy  trial.  During  this  pe- 
riod she  made  some  extensive  religious  visits.  At 
last  the  prayer  of  her  heart  was  answered,  her 
husband  made  a  condemnation  of  his  action  satis- 
factory to  Friends,  and  a  certificate  for  himself  a  d 
family  was  soon  after  granted  to  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Oli,  how  often  do  individuals  by  one  rash,  fool- 
ish step,  bring  sorrow  on  themselves,  and  trouble 
and  affliction  on  all  who  love  them.  The  act  done 
through  the  whim,  or  under  the  sudden  tempta- 
tion of  the  moment,  pride  prevents  them  retracing 
or  condemning,  and  a  long  course  of  inward  con- 
flict and  many  fiery  baptisms  are  oftentimes  needed 
to  reduce  them  to  that  lowly  condition  of  mind 
in  which  they  can  say,  "  I  have  done  foolishly ;  I 
have  not  obeyed  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  would  have  kept  me  from  all  evil.'' 

The  land  about  Birmingham  began  to  be  settle  d 
by  Friends,  and  a  meeting  being  established  there, 
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it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  proper  place  in 
■which  it  should  be  held,  ltichard  Webb  died 
about  the  beginning  of  1721,  leaving  small  legacies 
to  each  of  his  nine  children,  and  the  balance  of  his 
estate  to  his  wife.  In  that  year,  his  widow,  as  ex- 
ecutrix of  his  will,  conveyed  a  portion  of  lands  to 
Friends  for  a  meeting-house  and  grave-yard. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Elizabeth  Webb 
sold  the  farm,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
when  not  absent  on  religious  service,  resided  in  a 
small  snug  tenement  put  up  for  her  on  the  farm  of 
one  of  her  friends.  She  continued  much  dedicated 
to  her  Master's  service,  and  travelled  much  to  pro- 
mote it.  Her  last  extensive  visit  was  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  1724.  One  of  her  letters  written  from 
Newport,  Sixth  mo.  24th  of  that  year,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  addressed 
to  Joseph  Brinton,  whose  mother  was  her  faithful 
companion.  Some  extracts  from  this  letter  I  shall 
give.  "  We  often  remember  thee,  and  the  rest  of 
our  dear  friends  and  relations  left  behind  us,  with 
earnest  desire  for  your  preservation  and  growth  in 
best  things.  If  we  could  attain  the  treasures,  and 
enjoy  the  delights  of  this  world,  which  king  Solo- 
mon did,  yet  in  the  evening  of  our  day  here,  we 
should,  as  he  did,  see  all  to  be  vanity,  in  [compa- 
rison] of  that  pure  treasure  of  Divine  love,  and  the 
sweet  peace  and  durable  pleasures  which  are  at 
God's  right  hand.  There,  as  J.  Behman  phraseth 
it,  are,  '  whose  love  quencheth  wrath.'  This  love 
is  the  pure  centre  of  spirits  and  union  of  souls.  A 
measure  of  it  I  feel  to  flow  to  thee,  my  dear  friend, 
at  this  time,  to  the  great  comfort  of  my  spirit.  I 
hope  thou  wilt  have  a  measure  of  the  same  love, 
ministered  daily  to  thy  soul,  by  Him,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  it,  to  sweeten  thy  passage  through  this 
troublesome  world,  and  to  draw  thy  mind  heaven- 
ward. I  know  thy  intellectual  faculties  to  be  quick 
— a  word  of  a  sort  is  enough  for  thee ;  but  let  me 
tell  thee,  I  am  earnestly  concerned  for  thy  welfare,  as 
for  my  own  soul.  Be  thou  also  in  earnest  with  the 
Lord  for  a  daily  supply  for  all  thy  spiritual  wants. 
He  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  mercies  and  blessings, 
and  doth  miuister  a  suitable  supply  to  every  child 
iu  his  family.  To  the  babes  he  gives  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  from  one 
degree  of  grace  to  another,  if  the  creature  keeps 
faithful.  If  not,  he  ministers  judgment ;  but  that 
is  mixed  with  mercy,  as  my  soul  hath  found  by  ex- 
perience. For  which  I  bless  his  holy  name,  and 
am  resigned  to  his  heavenly  will,  come  life  or 
death,  lie  knows  what  is  best.  If  it  may  please 
him,  and  it  may  be  for  our  edification,  I  should  be 
very  glad  he  may  bring  me  to  see  thee,  with  my 

ir  children  and  friends  again.  But  this  is  still 
tlir  remit  of  my  mind;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done  ;  for  he  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 

She  returned  safely  from  this  journey,  to  labour 
for  a  little  season  longer  at  Birmingham,  before 
tin-  Lord  gathered  her  from  her  earthly  labours 
and  trials.  The  memory  of  this  great  and  good 
woman  and  other  spiritual  exercises,  is  still  in  the 
churches  of  Christ.  In  .summing  up  her  character, 
wc  may  say,  she  was  dedicated  in  youth,  active 
and  energetic  through  the  meridian  of  life,  faithful 
and  unwearied  in  her  Master's  service  to  its  close. 
She  was  removed  from  the  church  militant  with  no 
signs  of  weakness  upon  her — no  symptom  of  dim- 
ness of  spiritual  vision,  or  of  any  abatement  of  spi- 
ritual Strength.  She  died  iu  the  Ninth  month, 
1727. 

Among  the  reminiscences  retained  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elizabeth  Webb,  is  one  which  rather 
impeaches  her  judgment  in  respect  to  flowers.  It 
is  said  that  when  in  England,  in  1712,  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  English 
weeds,  whose  flowers  she  had  gathered  with  delight 


in  childhood,  she  collected  some  of  the  seeds,  in 
order  that  her  husband's  fertile  fields  in  the  new 
world  might  be  adorned  thereby.  She  planted 
them  on  her  return,  and  the  careful,  laborious  bus 
bandmen,  has,  ever  since,  had  reason  to  lament 
her  fondness  for  the  flowering  weeds  of  England. 
It  often  happens  that  the  minor  mistakes  we  com- 
mit in  life,  do  more  seriously  affect  others  than 
ourselves.  It  is  probable,  that  the  spread  of  the 
weeds  thus  introduced,  was  at  first  very  slow,  and 
whilst  but  here  and  there  a  staik  came  up,  to  bud, 
bloom  and  ripen  its  seeds,  the  fear  of  the  husband- 
man, respecting  any  evil  it  could  do,  was  not 
awakened,  whilst  the  lover  of  flowers  might  have 
thought  them  fit  to  adorn  gardens,  or  to  furnish 
fresh  blossoms  for  summer  gathering,  or  dried  spe- 
cimens for  a  winter  bouquet.  Perhaps  she  herself 
had  been  gathered  to  receive  the  reward  of  her 
spiritual  dedication  before  any  one  viewed  the  weeds 
of  her  planting  with  dislike  or  sorrow.  Thus  it 
often  is  with  the  ill  effects  springing  from  the  evil 
influence  of  example.  Some  seeds  of  wrong  scat- 
tered by  our  thoughtless  acts  or  conversation,  may 
be  taken  into  the  mind  of  the  unwatchful,  which  in 
after  years  may  bring  fruit  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 


Selected. 

"Good  News." 
"  At  one  of  the  great  meetings  for  prayer  held 
at  mid-day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  rose  and  read  the  following 
hymn.  He  stated  the  singular  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  a  young  man  in  Scotland,  whose  mind 
had  become  shattered  and  broken,  but  which  on 
the  single  subject  of  religion  still  remained  calm 
and  clear.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  shed  a  holy 
light  into  that  darkened  mind,  and  filled  that  trou- 
bled soul  with  peace.  In  one  of  his  tranquil  and 
happy  moods  be  wrote  the  following  lines.  After 
this  explanation,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  read 
them,  and  the  effect  upon  the  crowded  audience 
was  thrilling." 

Where'er  we  meet,  you  always  say, 

What's  the  news  V    What's  the  new6? 
Pray,  what's  the  order  of  the  day  ? 

What's  the  news?    What's  the  news? 
Oh  !  I  have  got  good  news  to  tell ; 
My  Saviour  hath  done  all  things  well, 
And  triumphed  over  death  and  hell ; 
That's  the  news  I    That's  the  news  ! 

The  Lamb  was  slain  on  Calvary, — 

That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 
To  set  a  world  of  sinners  free, 

That's  the  news  I    That's  the  news  ! 
'Twas  there  his  precious  blood  was  shed, 
'Twas  there  he  bowed  his  sacred  head ; 
Hut  now  lie's  risen  from  the  dead, 
That's  the  news  I    That's  the  news  ! 

To  hcav'n  above,  the  Conqueror's  gone, — 

That's  the  news  I    That's  the  news  ! 
He's  passed  triumphant  to  His  throne, 
That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 
And  on  that  throne  He  will  remain 
Until  as  Judge  He  comes  again, 
Attended  by  a  dazzling  train, 

That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 

His  work  \s  reviving  nil  around — 

That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 
And  many  have  redemption  found — 

That's  the  news!    That's  the  news  I 
And  since  their  souls  have  caught  the  flame, 
They  shout  llosanna  to  His  name; 
And  all  around  they  spread  Ilis  fame, — 
That's  the  news!    Thai's  the  news! 

The  Lord  has  pardoned  all  my  sin — 

That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 
I  frel  the  witness  now  within, 

That's  the  news  I    That's  the  news  I 
And  since  He  took  my  sins  away, 
And  t night  me  how  to  watch  and  pray, 
I'm  happy  now  from  day  to  day — 
Thal'^  the  news  !    That's  the  news  I 


And  Christ  the  Lord  can  save  you  too — 
That's  the  news  1    That's  the  news  ! 

Your  sinful  heart  He  can  renew — 
That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 

This  moment,  if  for  sins  you  grieve, — 

This  moment,  if  you  do  believe, 

A  full  acquittal  you'll  receive,— 
That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news ! 

And  now  if  any  one  should  say, 

What's  the  news ?    What's  the  news? 
Oh,  tell  them  you've  begun  to  pray — 
That's  the  news!    That's  the  news! 
That  you  have  joined  the  conquering  band, 
And  now  with  joy  at  God's  command, 
You're  marching  to  the  better  land — 
That's  the  news  !    That's  the  news  ! 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  347.) 

Where  pursuit  of  the  prey  precedes  its  eapturj 
the  period  during  which  the  chase  continues  is  d 
much  addition  to  the  mental  suffering,  which  is  s| 
bad  or  worse  than  physical  pain.    Leeches  creel 
into  the  shells  of  fish,  and  devour  the  inhabitant" 
Muller  saw  a  shell-fish  crawl  upon  the  bank  of 
stream  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  its  enemy,  buS 
not  being  able  long  to  subsist  out  of  the  water, 
was  obliged  to  travel  back  again,  and  became  til 
prey  of  the  leech,  who  was  waiting  to  receive  i| 
Yet  even  in  these  and  similar  instances  of  suspensl 
as  when  hawks  pursue  birds,  and  dogs  foxes,  the! 
may  be  some  alleviation  to  the  distress  from  tij 
hope  of  escape,  and,  at  all  events,  the  conteifl 
however  bitter,  is  seldom  long  sustained.  The] 
are  other  cases  still  in  which  the  animal  destro  I 
ing  loves  to  torture,  as  it  looks  to  our  eyes,  til 
animal  destroyed.    But  the  very  interesting  a| 
count  which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  his  sens! 
tions  when  the  lion  seized  him  by  his  arm,  crunchtl 
the  bones  into  splinters,  and  "  shook  him  as  i 
terrier-dog  does  a  rat,"  would  lead  to  the  co| 
elusion  that  appearances  are  deceptive.    "  Til 
shock,"  he  says,  "  produced  a  stupor  similar  toth 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  fii| 
shake  of  the  cat.    It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminefl 
in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling! 
terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  wl 
happening.    It  was  like  what  patients  partly  und 
the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  tj| 
operation  but  feel  not  the  knife."    He  infers  tt 
the  same  complacency  is  common  to  animals  wklj 
between  the  jaws  of  their  enemies,  and  is  an  el 
press  and  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator, 
fact,  though  disease  is  often  painful,  the  act  of  dl 
ing  is  not.    Bodily  suffering  would  be  no  protcctil 
then,  and,  consistently  with  the  invariable  methl 
of  Providence,  we  are  spared  a  useless  anguifl 
The  placid  feelings  which  accompany  natural  der| 
are  known  from  the  evidence  of  multitudes,  wl 
have  testified  to  their  ease  with  their  latest  brea]| 
The  very  pleasurable  feelings  which  accomj 
drowning  and  hanging  have  been  recorded  by  null 
bers  who  have  been  recovered  after  consciousnl 
had  ceased.    Death  from  cold  we  should  suppl 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which  the  kinglj 
terrors  could  approach,  but  instead  of  the  frof 
horrors  we  picture,  the  victim  finds  himself  rocit 
at  last  into  a  soothing  slumber.    "I  had  treated 
says  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  Arctic  Explorations,  "  13 
sleejiy  comfort  of  freezing  as  something  like  N 
embellishment  of  romance.    I  had  evidence  nf 
to  the  contrary.    Two  of  our  stoutest  men  ca» 
to  me  begging  permission  to  sleep  :  '  they  were 
cold  ;  the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now;  a  liip 
sleep  was  all  they  wanted.'"    From  this  sleep  * 
they  had  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  it,  they  wol 
never  have  waked.    The  pain  was  not  in  dyif 
but  in  the  effort  to  avoid  it;  the  descent  to  c 
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grave  was  easy  aud  grateful ;  all  the  resolution 
was  required  to  keep  the  steep  aud  toilsome  road 
which  led  back  to  life.  As  man  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  lower  animals,  their  sufferings  must  be 
ess,  and  altogether,  we  should  argue  that  the  pangs 
which  death  inflicts  upon  them  are  not  very  great. 
The  residue  of  misery  which  remains  after  every 
leduction  answers,  we  may  be  sure,  some  benefi- 
;ent  end,  and  our  part  in  the  matter  is  to  beware 
jf  adding  to  their  sorrows  beyond  the  limits  of 
lecessity. 

The  strong  language  in  which  Cowper  has  ex- 
Dressed  his  disgust  at  cruelty  towards  dumb  crea- 
ures  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  every  reflecting 
'rt  nan  will  approve  : — 

I  -would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
AVho  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

'.  Montaigne  held  cruelty  to  be  the  extreme  of  all 
L  ices ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  commonest.  Humanity 
eldom  or  never  shows  itself  in  inferior  dispositions, 
nd  where  it  exists  is  readily  destroyed.  No  un- 
latural  taste  is  so  rapidly  acquired  as  the  taste  for 
hedding  blood.  There  are  few  who  are  ignorant 
f  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  execu- 
ion  of  Thistlewood  and  his  fellow-conspirators  for 
reason.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd 
rhen  the  first  head  was  severed  from  its  body,  but 
o  rapidly  did  the  spectators  become  accustomed 
3  the  sight  that  on  the  executioner  accidentally 
Jtting  the  third  head  drop,  there  was  a  shout  of 
Ah!  butter-fingered!"  M.  Blaze,  in  relating 
is  military  experience  during  the  wars  of  Napo- 
3on,  mentions  that  the  conscripts  at  the  beginning 
f  a  battle  made  a  circuit  of  twenty  paces  round 
e  bodies  which  lay  in  their  path.  Soon  they 
pproached  nearer,  and  ended  by  marching  over 
hem.  Montaigne  observed,  during  the  French 
wars,  that  the  atrocities  kept  increasing  with 
xercise,  till  they  rivalled  anything  which  was  re- 
Tded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  or  which  we 
ave  read  of  the  sepoys  in  our  own  day.  "  I 
ould  hardly  persuade  myself,"  he  says  in  his  Es- 
lys,  "  before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that  there 
ould  be  found  people  so  savage,  who  for  the  sole 
leasure  of  murder  would  hack  and  lop  off  the 
mbs  of  others,  sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  un- 
ual  torments  and  new  kinds  of  death  without 
rofit  and  for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the  grate- 
jl  spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  la- 
uentable  groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in  an- 
iuish."  He  has  remarked  that  those  who  luxu- 
riate in  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
sually  learn  their  first  lessons  in  barbarity  by  the 
^altreating  of  animals  :  and  that  after  the  Bo- 
aan3  had  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  in 
ieir  amphitheatres  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts,  they 
iroceeded  to  take  delight  in  the  slaughter  of  gla- 
diators. This  is  the  natural  progression.  It  is 
>ld  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  he  twice  whip- 
ed  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  with  his  own 
and, — the  first  time  because  he  had  taken  such  a 
islike  to  a  gentleman  that  his  servile  attendants 
uld  only  appease  him  by  pretending  to  shoot 
ith  a  pistol  without  ball  the  object  of  his  aver- 
[oa ;  the  second  time  for  crushing  the  head  of  a 
narrow.  Though  the  just  punishment  he  had  re- 
vived was  small  in  comparison  with  the  unjust 
inishment  he  had  inflicted,  his  mother  objected 
this  discipline  of  her  son.  "  Pray  to  God,"  re- 
lied Henry,  "  that  I  may  live,  for  when  I  am  gone 
will  ill-treat  you."  The  experience  of  the  king 
lad  taught  him  that  cruelty  seldom  knows  any 
istinctions,  and  that  he  who  begins  by  crushing 
ie  heads  of  sparrows  in  sport  would  end  by  di- 
eting his  venom  against  the  very  breasts  he  had 
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sucked.  His  prediction  was  verified  to  the  letter. 
"  He  was  scarcely  human,"  says  a  contemporary 
memoir-writer,  and  a  single  instance  will  suffice  to 
prove  it.  A  number  of  wounded  Protestants  were 
put,  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  into  the  dry  moat 
of  the  castle  where  he  was  quartered.  Eaten  by 
flies,  tormented  by  thirst,  tortured  by  their  wounds, 
they  perished  miserably,  and  the  amusement  of 
their  sovereign  was  to  watch  and  mimic  their  dy- 
ing contortions.  When  one  of  his  associates,  the 
Count  de  la  Bocheguyon,  was  on  his  death-bed, 
Louis  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did.  "  He  will  not 
have  long  to  wait,"  replied  the  expiring  courtier, 
"  before  my  final  struggles  will  commence.  I  have 
often  helped  him  to  mimic  others  ;  it  is  my  turn 
now."  The  lad  who  tortures  dogs  and  cats  in 
Hogarth's  "  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  winds  up 
his  career  with  a  murder :  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  a  maxim  that  he  who  in  sheer  wantonness  be- 
haves brutally  to  a  sheep  would  not,  if  he  could 
give  free  scope  to  his  passions,  be  over  gentle  to 
the  shepherd. 

Mankind  have  thus  a  direct  interest,  on  their 
own  account,  in  enforcing  mercy  to  brutes.  But  it 
is  the  imperative  right  of  the  animals  themselves. 
The  notion  of  coarse  and  ignorant  minds  is  that 
all  which  exists  has  been  created  for  the  sole  ser- 
vice of  the  human  race,  to  use  or  abuse  as  the 
fancy  takes  them.  A  respectable  Guacho  ex- 
horted Mr.  Darwin,  when  riding  in  the  Pampas, 
to  spur  his  jaded  steed.  He  refused,  and  repre- 
sented that  the  animal  was  exhausted.  "Never 
mind,"  replied  the  Guacho,  "it  is  my  horse." 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Darwin  made  him 
comprehend  that  it  was  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  not  from  the  fear  of  diminishing  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  property,  that  he  was  induced  to  for- 
bear. "  Ah !  Don  Carlos,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment,  "  what  an  idea !" 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  drivers  in  our  own 
country  share  the  opinions  of  this  Guacho,  and 
follow  his  practice.  When  God  created  the  world, 
he  did  indeed  "  give  man  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
He  renewed  the  authority  to  Noah  after  the  Flood, 
with  the  addition  of  the  permission  to  kill  and 
eatj — «  Every  moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for  you." 
But  this  power,  which  is  delegated  to  us  over  the 
animal  world,  is,  like  every  other  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  exercised  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  not  according  to  the  wan- 
ton instigations  of  cruel  caprice.  Acting  by  God's 
leave,  in  God's  stead,  we  must  govern  his  creatures 
with  the  same  benevolence  which  pervades  the  en- 
tire being  of  Him  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  trust : — 

"  Heaven's  attribute  is  universal  care, 
And  man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare." 

He  may  slaughter  animals  for  his  sustenance ;  he 
may  make  war  upon  them  when  they  destroy  his 
property,  and  mar  his  comfort ;  he  may  press  them 
into  his  service,  and  compel  them  within  the  limits 
of  humanity  to  do  his  bidding.  This  surely  is 
enough.  It  excludes  nothing  which  can  contribute 
to  our  real  wants  and  real  happiness.  All  beyond 
which  trifles  with  life  and  inflicts  pain,  is  useless 
and  therefore  wicked,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  Deity,  cannot  receive  his  sanction  in 
ourselves. 

"  For  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 
Is  register'd  in  Heaven,  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annex'd. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never." 
Our  observation  of  animals  would  alone  prove 
to  us  that  Providence  designed  their  welfare  even 


if  it  were  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator.  Although  our  Lord  had 
not  told  us  that  he  had  care  for  sparrows,  the 
whole  make,  economy,  and  habits  of  the  sparrow 
would  reveal  the  fact. 

"Know  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a  bear." 

When  we  read  of  the  bears  disporting  themselves 
in  the  regions  of  ice,  revelling  in  the  intensity  of 
cold,  which  to  man  with  every  contrivance  of  art 
is  almost  past  endurance,  and  produces  in  him  dis- 
eases which  shortly  terminate  his  existence  ;  when 
we  read  of  their  sitting  for  hours  like  statues  upon 
icebergs,  where,  if  we  were  to  take  up  our  position, 
we  should  become  statues  indeed,  and  be  frozen 
into  the  lasting  rigidity  of  death ;  when  we  read 
of  them  sliding  in  frolic  down  slopes  of  snow 
which,  if  we  were  to  touch  with  our  bare  hand, 
would  instantly  destroy  its  vitality  and  create  a 
wound  like  a  burn ;  when  we  read  these  statements 
in  the  narratives  of  the  polar  voyagers,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fur,  which  enables  its 
original  possessor  to  be  at  home  in  wilds  which 
prove  to  us  a  dismal  grave,  was  given  more  with  a 
view  to  the  warmth  of  the  animal  than  with  a  view 
to  the  warmth  of  the  monarch.  He  who  located 
the  bear  amid  the  bleak  horrors  of  an  Arctic 
winter  and  adapted  him  to  take  his  pastime  there- 
in, has  certainly  some  consideration  for  the  needs 
and  joys  of  the  shaggy  quadruped  while  he  lives 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  man  who  flays  him  when 
he  is  dead.  Paley  discerned  the  proof  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  plea- 
sures of  an  infant  than  in  anything  else  in  the 
world,  because  its  gratification  was  manifestly  pro- 
vided for  it  by  another.  "  Every  child,"  he  adds, 
"I  see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of 
sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the 
disposition  which  directs  it."  The  argument  is 
equally  applicable  to  animals.  The  vivacity  of 
fish,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it, 
show,  as  Paley  has  himself  remarked,  the  excess 
of  their  spirits.  He  has  recorded,  in  a  famous 
passage  of  his  "Natural  Theology,"  his  frequent 
observation  of  a  thick  mist  by  the  sea-shore,  half 
a  yard  high,  and  two  or  three  broad,  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
which  was  formed  entirely  of  shrimps  in  the  act 
of  bounding  from  the  margin  of  the  water — an 
act  which,  in  his  opinion,  expressed  delight  as 
plainly  as  though  they  had  intended  it  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  creature,  in  fact,  which  does 
not  sensibly  exhibit,  in  its  own  fashion,  its  sportive 
propensities,  and  this  general  happiness  of  brutes 
is  at  once  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  happy,  and  that  those 
who  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their  tranquillity 
are  turning  what  was  meant  to  be  a  beneficeut  rule 
into  a  hateful  tyranny. 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  FRIEND. 


SRVKNTH  MONTH  17,  1858. 


In  the  present  number  we  conclude  the  narra- 
tive illustrating  "  Divine  Protection  through  Extra- 
ordinary Dangers,"  in  which  our  readers  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested.  It  strikingly  exem- 
plifies that  a  steadfast  and  simple  adherence  to  the 
path  of  duty,  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  Divine 
preservation,  is  ever  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 
Persons  are  sometimes  placed  in  situations,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  which,  they  think,  justify 
them  in  doing  what  at  other  times  they  would  con- 
demn as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  law  ;  and 
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though  it  may  in  some  instances  appear  as  if  their 
actions  warded  off  threatened  ills,  yet  this  does 
not  prove  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  know,  until  they  have  honestly  tried 
it,  that  equal  if  not  greater  safety  and  success 
would  not  have  followed  faithfulness  to  the  Divine 
will.  Many  are  the  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
exemplified,  but  perhaps  in  none  more  fully  than 
where  individuals  have  patiently  aud  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  wrong  and  outrage  rather  than  resist  by 
violence.  The  narrative  we  have  given  also  illus- 
trates beautifully  the  protecting  care  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father  over  those  who  trust  in  him,  in  times 
of  public  calamity  and  peril ;  and  we  believe  that 
in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  it  will  ever  be 
found  that  a  firm  and  unflinching  obedience  to  the 
known  commands  of  the  Most  High,  is  most  likely 
to  bring  us  through  with  peace  and  comfort.  Hu- 
man vision  is  very  imperfect  and  limited.  We  see 
not  the  end  of  things,  and  it  often  happens  that 
what  at  first  promised  well,  though  not  strictly  cor- 
rect iu  itself,  leads  to  future  consequences  of  an  in- 
jurious character;  while  that  which,  though  right, 
appeared  likely  to  produce  present  suffering,  has 
eventuated  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  conscien- 
tiously faithful.  When  the  patriarch  J  oseph,  regard - 
lees  alike  of  the  solicitations  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  ungodly,  resisted  temptation,  exclaiming,  "  How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God  f  he  little  thought  that  the  prison-house  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  consigned  would 
prove  the* portal  to  the  royal  palace,  and  open  the 
way  to  that  authority  and  power  which  made  him 
at  once  a  blessing  to  the  Egyptians,  the  means  of 
rescuing  his  father's  house  from  destruction,  and  of 
carrying  forward  the  gracious  designs  of  the  Al- 
mighty towards  his  people,  Israel,  and  through 
them  to  all  mankind.  Yet  such  were  the  fruits  of 
his  faithfulness. 

Our  sphere  in  life  may  be  obscure  and  humble  ; 
the  point  upon  which  we  are  exercised,  may  seem 
a  very  small  matter,  and  we  may  think  its  results 
either  way  wholly  unimportant;  while  at  the  very 
Bame  time  there  may  be  depending  upon  it  conse- 
quences which  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  future  character  and  whole  cour.se  of  life. 
What  BMms  a  trivial  incident  has  often  proved  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  man,  and  fixed  his  lot 
for  the  restdne  of  his  days,  if  not  forever.  Whcre- 
ever  uneasiness  is  felt  with  any  proposed  action, 
however  gentle  the  emotion,  it  is  always  safest  to 
attend  to  the  warning.  The  path  of  duty  and  the 
path  of*  safety  will  ever  be  found  the  same,  and  to 
be  no  less  the  path  of  peace.  A  tender  conscience 
is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  christian  charac- 
ter, and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  lovely  ;  and  it  cannot  be  formed  or  cherished 
without  a  constant  and  faithful  attention  to  these 
gentle  chi  cks  and  monitions,  which  are  the  pro- 
duct of  that  blessed  Spirit  of  light  and  grace  which 
in  hovering  over  the  mind  for  good. 


SUMMARY  OK  KVKN'TS. 
BUROPB. — Ni'ws  from  Liverpool,  by  the  steamers 
Kiillon  nnil  Canada  oil  ( 'npr  K  h  r  ;  they  bring  a  consid- 
erable number  of  passengers,  but  no  news  of  tlic  tele- 
graphic Hcct. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved 
for  papers  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  emigra- 
tion hnd  been  abused,  and  whether  the  unfortunate 
Chinese,  under  the  cover  of  free  emigration,  had  been 
induced  to  leave  China  for  what  subsequently  proved  to 
be  slavery  in  its  worst  form.  The  Karl  of  Caernarvon  re- 
plied that  in  reference  to  foreign  possessions,  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  principle  of  free  emigration  had 
been  grimly  abused,  but  denied  that  lhi<  was  the  cose 
with  regard  to  England. 

The  Queen  had  visited  the  Leviathan,  and  also  the 
exhibitions  of  Itarcy,  the  American  horse-tamer. 


A  fire  had  destroyed  property  ia  the  London  Dock,  to 
the  amount  of  §750,000. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
reported. 

Spain  is  much  incensed  against  England  on  the  slave 
question. 

The  weather  has  been  as  hot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  with  us,  so  hot  indeed  that  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  London  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  lay  aside  their  full-bottomed  wigs,  which  ar- 
gument and  ridicule  had  hitherto  failed  to  remove.  The 
thermometer  in  London  on  some  days  of  last  month  ran 
up  to  94  and  95,  and  the  average  up  to  the  25th  was 
higher  than  ever  before  known.  The  prospects  are  of 
very  abundant  crops. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  rejected  the  bill  to  abolish 
church  rates,  by  a  large  majority. 

The  bill  allowing  the  House  of  Commons  to  admit 
Jews  as  members  of  that  body,  has  been  passed  on  a 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  46  majority. 

Parliament  will  be  prorogued  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 

No  change  in  the  London  money  market.  Consols, 
95"f  to  95|-.  The  cotton  market  has  been  very  buoyant; 
the  sales  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  mo.  2d,  footing 
up  77,000  bales  ;  all  qualities  have  advanced.  At  Man- 
chester, all  kinds  of  goods  had  advanced.  At  Liver- 
pool, the  market  is  steady,  with  an  advance  on  flour  and 
wheat.    Corn  dull. 

FRANCE. — La  Patrie  has  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  Africans  into  French  Colonies ;  it 
intimates  that  should  the  plan  of  supplying  her  Colonies 
with  free  labourers  encourage  abuses  which  prove  inse- 
parable, she  will  abandon  the  system  itself  with  the 
same  frankness  with  which  she  had  adopted  it. — The 
decrease  of  the  French  revenue  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
— Senator  Sumuer,  who  is  now  sojourning  in  Paris,  has 
lately,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  undergone  the 
operation  of  cauterizing  the  spine  with  irons  at  a  white 
heat.  He  refused  to  take  anodynes,  or  to  inhale  chloro- 
form, and  went  through  the  painful  process  without  a 
word  or  wince. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  government  is  preparing  to 
carry  into  effect  the  policy  which  it  has  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  re-opening  of  the  Nicaragua  transit;  this 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  private  interests  and  rival- 
ries of  the  White  and  Vanderbilt  companies. — Forsyth, 
the  American  Miuister  in  Mexico,  has  not  demanded  his 
passports,  but  is  awaiting  instructions  from  Washington. 
— The  remains  of  Ex-President  Monroe  have  been  re- 
moved with  much  ceremony  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in- 
terred there  on  the  5th  instant;  he  occupied  the  highest 
elective  office  of  the  nation  for  two  terms,  commencing 
Third  mo.  4th,  1817. — It  is  reported  that  the  Collins  line 
of  steamers  to  England  will  be  resumed,  provided  the 
Post-office  department  will  sanction  a  change  of  the  ter- 
minus of  the  route  in  England,  from  Liverpool  to  South- 
ampton. If  not,  the  steamers  are  to  be  sold  to  parties 
in  France,  who  have  offered  for  them. — As  some  work- 
men were  lately  digging  a  well  on  one  of  the  highest 
spots  in  the  city  of  Kali  River,  Mass.,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  stream  of  clear  and  nearly  boiling  hot  water  sud- 
denly bursting  forth  to  the  height  of  40  feet. — By  the 
arrival  of  the  Cahawba  from  Havana,  it  appears  there 
have  been  no  searches  of  vessels  lately  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  general  impression  is,  that  they  have  ceased. — 
Another  dreadful  catastrophe  on  our  western  waters  has 
taken  place,  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Galena,  with 
a  loss  of  six  lives,  and  the  entire  freight  and  two  days' 
mail. — Houses  and  factories  in  and  about  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  very  sensibly  shaken  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  one  night  last  week  ;  persons  were  awakened 
by  a  noise  resembling  a  discharge  of  cannon. — The 
Cleveland  papers  say  that  there  are  more  men  out  of 
employ  10 eat  there  now,  than  was  ever  the  case  before 
at  this  season,  nnd  in  Chicago  ten  men  are  seeking  work 
whero  only  one  can  get  it,  at  wages  of  half  a  dollar  per 
diem.  Farm  hands  in  Illinois  arc  to  be  hnd  for  $8  n 
month. — Kour  men  and  two  boys  were  dashed  to  pieces 
last  week,  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.,  by  being  precipitated 
into  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  through  carelessness  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  car  in  which  they  were  being  elevated. — 
A  citizen  of  Boston  has  made  a  donation  of  S10,000  to 
the  town  of  Sinithticld,  Mass.,  as  a  grateful  tribute  for 
the  support  of  himself  aud  parents  by  said  town,  during 
his  infancy  and  childhood. 

Kansat. — The  Lawrence  Herald  of  Freedom  estimates 
the  present  population  of  Kansas  at  100,000,  nnd  thinks 
it  will  be  120,000  before  the  year  closes. 

Aew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442  ;  a  decrease  of 
.">  from  the  week  previous;  from  violent  causes,  22  !  The 


steamship  Tennessee  from  New  Orleans  reports  that  there 
is  not  a  little  sickness  there,  and  that  the  telegraphic 
accounts  of  the  yellow  fever  are  true  and  more  than  true. 
There  were,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  New  York,  30  vessels  at 
quarantine,  all  from  infected  ports.  The  Health  Com- 
missioners exclude  reporters  from  their  meetings. 

Philadelphia. — During  last  week  there  were  292  inter- 
ments, being  an  increase  of  eight  over  the  week  pre- 
vious ;  under  5  years,  167,  of  which  129  were  under  one 
year  ;  165  males  and  127  females — a  large  preponderance 
of  the  former.  The  statements  of  the  Philadelphia  banks 
last  week  show  a  steady  increase  of  discounts  and  depo- 
sits, and  both  are  at  a  higher  figure  now  than'they  have 
hitherto  reached  since  the  panic. 

The  Telegraphic  Fleet. — St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  7th  mo.  11th. 
— The  steatntug  Blue  Jacket,  arrived  from  Liverpool,  re- 
ports, on  the  29th  ult..  seeing  a  large  and  small  British 
steamer  in  lat,  51°  32'  N.,  and  long.  32°  W.  On  the 
same  evening  she  saw  a  large  steamer  bearing  down  for 
the  others,  but  could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  Eng- 
lish or  American.  Strong  gales  from  the  south-west 
occurred  on  the  3d  inst.  [It  will  be  observed  that  the 
point  of  separation,  (lat.  52°  02/,  long.  33°  18',)  had  not 
then  been  reached.] 

Utah. — The  Salt  Lake  mail  of  Sixth  month  19th  has 
arrived.  Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  were  still  at 
Provo  City.  It  was  the  established  opinion  that  the 
Mormons  would  offer  no  resistance  ;  everything  regard- 
ing their  future  movements  was  veiled  in  mystery ; 
rumors  were  still  rife  however  that  they  meditate  an 
occupancy  of  Sonora. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Saml.  Birdsall,  per  S.  C,  C.  W.,  $4, 
vols.  30  and  31 ;  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  per  I.  T.,  $2, 
vol.  31. 
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Died,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Elizabeth  T. 
Wood,  wife  of  Henry  Wood,  aged  46  years  ;  a  member 
of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
New  Jersey.  She  was  increasingly  attached  of  latter 
years  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare, 
as  well  as  a  tender  concern  that  her  beloved  offspring 
might  be  trained  up  in  a  life  and  conversation  consist- 
ent therewith.  Endeared  to  her  relatives  and  friends 
by  many  virtues,  by  her  cheerful  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  her  disinterested  efforts  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  others,  her  removal  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness 
is  deeply  felt;  yet  they  have  the  consoling  belief,  that 
through  the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  her  heavenly 
Pather,  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  has  been  gathered  to  her 
everlasting  rest. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month,  1858,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Conard,  West 
Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah  S.  Carter,  wife  of  John 
Carter,  aged  46  years.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Southern  District,  and  was  much  beloved  by  many. 
"  Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  suddenly  at  his  farm  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on 

the  morning  of  the  5th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1858, 
from  injuries  received  by  his  mowing  machine,  Mark 
Heai.y,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  member K 
of  Kails  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    Although  the  re-J 
moval  of  this  dear  Friend  was  awfully  sudden,  forcibly 
reminding  us  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death," 
and  that  the  "  Son  of  man"  often  cometh  in  an  unex- 
pected hour,  yet  it  is  believed  that  he  met  the  bride- 
groom of  souls  with  his  lamp  trimmed,  and  his  light 
burning.    It  was  his  practice  to  review  the  events  of  the 
past  day,  to  recall  to  his  recollection  any  unguarded  ex-l 
pression  that  had  passed  his  lips,  and  to  repent  of  it 
Being  watchful  over  his  own  conduct,  aud  retiring  often 
to  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  in  suppfl 
cation  making  his  requests  known  unto  the  Lord,  he  was 
enabled  successfully  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  life,  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  immediately  connected.    His  intercourse  with 
the  world  was  marked  by  uprightness  and  integrity,  and 
being  kind,  affable,  and  consistent  as  a  member  of  tbe 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  to  which  he  was  much  at 
tached,  he  was  a  pleasing  and  profitable  companion.  In 
this  solemn  dispeusation  of  Divine  providence,  the  loss 
is  severely  felt  ;  but  the  loss,  we  trust,  is,  through  th 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  eternal  gain. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Jut  it  may  he  queried,  if  the  spiritual  law  was 
|vays  afforded,  what  occasion  was  there  for  the 
lition  of  temporal  statutes  ?    Answ.  The  Israel- 
by  living  under  servitude  to  a  most  supersti- 
and  idolatrous  people,  were  become  prone  to 
jrstition  and  idolatry  themselves;  "  They  were 
agled  among  the  heathen,"  saith  the  Psalmist, 
f.nd  learned  their  works ;  and  they  served  their 
Is,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them."  (Psal.  cvi. 

36.)    Out  of  this  idolatry  they  were  to  be 
lught,  and  by  their  obedience  to  the  only  true 
'  1,  were  to  become  an  example  to  the  nations 
.nd  them,  to  influence  their  return  likewise. 
)ugh  all  had  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart,  yet 
ing  lost  the  right  sense  of  what  it  is,  the  law 
added  because  of  their  transgression  and  cor- 
I'tion,  till  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  (Gal 

rieeing  their  habitual  attachment  to  the  forms 
superstitions  of  paganism,  was  too  strong  to 
lit  of  their  being  willingly  and  clearly  brought 
5m  at  once,  divine  wisdom  condescended 
leet  them  in  the  state  they  were  in,  and  to  pro- 
'  gradually  with  them,  by  allowing  them  some 
is  and  ceremonies  like  to  those  they  had  been 
sd  to ;  but  more  regular  and  significant.  The 
reme  Lord  of  the  universe  first  observes  to 
.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  have 
ght  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
of  bondage;"  and  then  commands,  "Thou 
t  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  (Exod.  xx.) 

he  draws  their  attention  off  from  the  idols  of 
heathen,  and  places  it  wholly  upon  himself,  as 
sole  object  of  their  adoration  and  obedience, 
to  give  one  instance  for  all ;  as  the  heathens, 
;e  manners  they  had  imbibed,  were  accustomed 
wear  by  their  false  gods,  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
'  ibit  all  solemn  oaths  at  once,  but  confined  them 
wear  by  himself  alone,  exclusive  of  the  pagan 
s;  not  requiring  the  perfect  practice  of  the 
•bstian  precept,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hea- 
,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,  of  them, 
1st  not  in  a  christian  state,  nor  under  its  clear 
•iensation ;  but  only  entering  them  into  the  path 
apinted  for  them  towards  it,  and  to  prepare  the 
for  its  establishment.    Thus  he  made  the  law 
mporary  expedient,  to  bring  them  gradually 
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towards  the  practice  of  that  perfect  religion  he  in- 
tended in  due  season  to  introduce,  and  to  set  up 
in  its  purity,  for  all  men  to  come  into,  and  to  walk 
in. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sovereign  wisdom  was 
pleased  to  sound  an  alarm,  and  set  up  an  ensign 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Israel.  He  wrought  wonders  for  their  deliverance 
and  support;  and,  besides  many  excellent  moral 
precepts,  dispensed  to  them  a  form  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  truth  in  the  law ;  (Rom.  ii.  20,)  sym- 
bolically denoting  the  nature  and  manner  of  re- 
demption and  salvation  through  his  Son,  by  many 
significant  types,  allegories,  and  similitudes,  accom- 
modated to  the  religious  modes  and  apprehensions 
they  had  espoused  ;  which,  though  semblances  of 
a  distant,  because  of  an  exterior  kind,  yet  were  in- 
tended, and  wisely  adapted,  to  be  to  the  supersti- 
tiously  disposed,  as  a  schoolmaster,  (Gal.  iii.  24,) 
to  lead  them  gradually  to  Christ.  That  is,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ;  then  to  come  outwardly  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
also  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
glory,  as  the  actual  sanctifier  and  Saviour  of  men. 
For  though  they  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud,  (1  Cor.  x.  2,)  or  dipped  into  his  exterior 
dispensation  as  under  a  veil ;  yet  the  spiritually- 
minded  amongst  them,  were  enabled  to  penetrate 
through  the  veil  to  the  internal  reality,  and  "  did," 
as  before  observed,  "  all  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ; 
for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x.  2,  3, 4.) 

Still  further  to  assist  them,  Divine  goodness,  at 
times,  inspired  divers  of  the  most  regenerate,  and 
most  devoted  of  both  sexes,  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  engaged  them  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  to  them :  and  to 
direct  their  view,  through  the  figures  and  outward 
similitudes  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  the  truth 
signified  by  them,  and  plainly  to  instruct  them  in, 
and  exhort  them  to  inward  and  spiritual  religion ; 
which  was  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  Mosaic,  and 
every  other  dispensation  of  God  to  mankind.  For 
the  rituals  of  the  law  were  not  intended  to  super- 
sede but  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

I  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness, and  its  internal  life  and  virtue,  was  ever  in- 
tended by  Divine  wisdom  to  be  concealed  from 
mankind ;  but  was  always  held  forth,  though  some- 
times obscurely  under  typical  forms ;  on  account  of 
the  number  of  degenerate  minds,  who  were  too 
much  prepossessed  and  darkened,  to  behold  the 
splendor  of  the  gospel  in  its  clear  manifestation.  For, 
throughout  all  generations,  to  as  many  as  rightly 
received  Christ,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  ;  (John  i.  12,)  yet  the  spiritual  powerful 
gospel  of  our  Lord,  was  not  so  publicly  promul- 
gated, without  some  kind  of  ceremonial  shadows, 
till  the  full  display  of  the  christian  dispensation, 
at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost :  when 
the  disciples,  waiting  together  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  were,  according  to  his  promise, 
baptized  with  his  one  true  permanent  baptism  ; 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  fulfils  and  super- 
sedes all  other  baptisms,  and  remains  the  standing 


ordinance  of  God  to  his  church  forever.  Then  by 
revelation  was  the  mystery  conspicuously  and  pow- 
erfully disclosed  ;  "  which,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  as,"  or  in  the  same  degree  "it  is  now  reveal- 
ed unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  that  the  gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel."  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6.)  "  For  now 
the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets." (Rom.  iii.  21.) 

The  law  witnessed  to  the  gospel;  1st.  By  its 
various  offerings  and  sacrifices ;  pointing  out,  and 
keeping  in  remembrance,  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  in  the  flesh,  in  order  "  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  _  This  was  the 
real  use  of  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings;  for,  "  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sins."  (Ibid.  x.  4.)  No ;  they 
had  reference  to  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  both 
corporeal  and  spiritual ;  who,  "  by  one  offering, 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified," 
(Heb.  x.  14,)  thereby  putting  a  final  period  to  the 
legal  sacrifices.  2d.  The  law  witnessed  to  the 
gospel,  by  its  divers  sprinklings,  washings  and  puri- 
fications, which  had  no  more  efficacy  towards  the 
removal  of  sin  and  guilt,  than  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats ;  but  must  be  understood  to  denote  the 
necessity  of  real  holiness,  and  to  signify  the  spiri- 
tual administration  of  Christ;  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us,  not  only  from 
guilt  and  condemnation,  but  also  from  all  iniquity, 
the  cause  of  them  ;  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar, or  sanctified  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 
(Tit.  ii.  14.)  This  he  doth  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Ibid.  iii.  5.) 

The  prophets  witnessed  to  the  gospel,  1st.  By 
their  predictive  declarations  concerning  the  coming, 
sufferings,  and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  2d.  By  in- 
structing the  people  in  the  necessity  of  internal, 
essential,  effectual  religion,  in  preference  to  the 
written  law,  even  during  the  time  that  stood  in 
force ;  as  that  weightier  part  and  superior  duty 
which  ever  necessarily  remains  throughout  all  gene- 
rations. 

Samuel  saith,  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
(1  Sam.  xv.  22.)  Hosea,  "  I  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,"  or  not  in  comparison  with  it,  "  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 
(Hos.  vi.  6.)  David  acknowledges  to  the  Lord, 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it: 
Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt- offering.  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not'  despise." 
(Psal.  Ii.  16,  17.)  In  his  pathetic  address  to  the 
Almighty,  verse  6,  he  saith,  "  Thou  desirest  truth 
in  the  inward  parts;"  arid  verse  10,  he  prays, 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."  Micah  queries,  "Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  ot 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul'/"    And  then 


DSWers:  "  Ife  hath  showed  thee,  ()  man,  what 
is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
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but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God  ?"  (Micah.  vi.  7,  8.)  Moses  ex- 
horts the  children  of  Israel,  to  circumcise  the  fore- 
skin of  their  heart ;  (Deut.  x.  16,)  and  told  them, 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul."  (Ibid.xxx.6. ) 
Here  he  showed  them,  though  they  had  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  (Rom.  iv.  11,)  the  reality 
most  required  was  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit ; 
which  is  the  work  of  regeneration,  the  christian 
circumcision  of  the  apostle  ;  who  asserts,  "  He  is 
not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  of  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter." 
(Ibid.  ii.  28,  29.)  He  also  observes  to  the  Oolos- 
sians,  that  in  Christ  they  were  circumcised,  "  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circum- 
cision of  Christ."  (Col.  ii.  11.) 

Thus  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  of  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  by 
the  internal  circumcision  of  the  spirit,  was  both 
taught  and  pressed  upon  the  Jews,  as  that  without 
which  the  observance  of  the  law  would  little  avail 
them.  Nay,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (Isa.  i.  11,  to  19, 
and  chap.  lxvi.  3,  4,)  plainly  shows,  that  the  lat- 
ter without  the  former,  rendered  the  practice  of  it, 
though  divinely  instituted,  abominable  even  to  its 
institutor. 

Regeneration,  or  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
in  the  spirit,  being  always  required,  the  spirit  by 
which  alone  it  is  wrought  must  have  been  always 
dispensed  to  mankind  for  that  end.  This  is  the 
gracious  gift  of  the  Father  Almighty,  through  the 
Redeemer;  to  whom  the  Psalmist  saith,  "Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men  ;  yea,  for 
the  rebellious  also*,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them."  (Psal.  Ixviii.  18.)  This  was  the 
blessed  experience  of  those  that  humbled  themselves 
under  his  mighty  hand.  "  For  thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  One  that  inbabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit; 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  (Isa.  lvii.  15.) 

(To  1>«  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Oonclnded  from  jingo  350.) 
The  laxity  which  prevails  upon  a  point  of  such 
extreme  importance  induces  us  to  specify  sonic  of 
the  OOmmoDeet  motives  to  cruelty  and  to  endeavour 
to  expose  tbem  as  we  proceed.  There  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  which  operates  more  widely  than  that 
which  would  seem  to  offer  the  least  temptation  — 
unmixed  wantonness,  without  any  sort  of  object. 
Nothing  is  safe,  provided  it  be  small  enough  to 
destroy,  which  approaches  within  the  reach  of 
ninny  people's  hands  and  feet.  To  see  a  living 
thing  nnd  to  desire  to  kill  it  are  with  them  inse- 
parable nets.  On  the  islands  of  the  Galapagos 
Archipelago  in  the  l'neilie  the  birds  are  so  tame 
that  they  can  be  struck  with  a  stick.  The  sailors 
who  land  there,  Mr.  Darwin  states  in  his  very  de- 
lightful "  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  wander  through 
the  woods  in  scarcli  of  tortoises  and  take  a  wicked 
delight  in  repnying  the  trustfulness  of  a  race  as 
yet  unversed  in  the  blood-thirstiness  of  men,  by 
knocking  them  upon  the  head  nnd  leaving  them  to 
rot.  Assuredly  Providence  has  done  nothing  with- 
out an  object,  and  i*  it  to  lie  «upp>>scd  that  he  e.ni- 
irived  creatures,  which  like  ourselves  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  breathed  into  them 


the  breath  of  life,  merely  that  we  might  beat  out 
their  brains  by  random  blows  as  we  pass  along  ? 
Here  is  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  animate  nerves, 
and  blood-vessels,  and  digestive  organs  beyoud 
even  our  power  to  comprehend,  and  can  it  possibly 
be  the  end  of  their  creation,  that  we  should  igno- 
rantly  crush  them  like  a  piece  of  dirt  ?  So  elabo- 
rate and  sentient  a  toy  was  never  devised  for  so 
poor  a  purpose,  and  what  must  be  the  heartlessness 
of  those  who  can  thus  idly  extinguish  the  harm- 
less merriment  of  myriads  of  beings?  They  ask 
of  us  no  other  favour  than  to  let  them  alone,  but 
if  they  must  minister  to  our  gratification,  we  might 
try  and  find  it  in  sympathizing  with  their  enjoy- 
ment instead  of  recklessly  annihilating  it,  as  be- 
yond all  dispute  we  should  be  more  worthily  em- 
ployed in  studying  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
God  displayed  in  their  construction  than  in  blindly 
converting  his  transcendent  handiwork  into  a  shape- 
less and  bloody  mass. 

Or  put  the  argument  in  another  form,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  beings  above  us  were  to  treat  us  as 
we  treat  the  beings  below  us,  and  we  at  once  per- 
ceive that  we  should  think  them  less  angels  than 
fiends.  If  every  time  they  passed  one  of  our  spe- 
cies they  struck  him  down  into  the  dust,  we  should 
marvel  at  the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions,  and  be 
puzzled  to  explain  how  a  race  excelling  us  in  in- 
tellect and  strength  could  take  delight  in  such  un- 
meaning savageness.  Swift  represents  Gulliver, 
when  he  is  picked  up  by  a  Brobdingnag,  as  trem- 
bling lest  the  giant  should  clash  him  to  the  ground, 
as  he  himself  had  served  vermin  in  England.  This, 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  says  in  a  note,  was  meant  to  in- 
culcate humanity  by  making  the  case  of  the  ani- 
mals our  own.  The  very  word  humanity  is  de- 
rived from  human,  to  denote  that  mercy  is  the  at- 
tribute of  man,  as  brutal  is  derived  from  brute,  to 
denote  that  acts  of  ferocity  are  proper  only  to  ir 
rational  creatures.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that 
the  human  is  the  solitary  being,  with  the  exception 
of  the  animals  whom  he  trains  to  act  like  himself, 
who  kills  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing,  without 
regard  to  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  uecessities 
of  self-defence. 

The  passion  for  exciting  amusement  has  been 
another  fertile  source  of  cruelty.  Cock-fighting 
which  dates  from  antiquity,  which  was  the  favour- 
ite entertainment  in  the  last  century,  and  which  is 
not  even  yet  extinct,  may  serve  for  an  illustration 
of  the  wide-spread  propensity  to  indulge  in  san- 
guinary spectacles.  In  the  "  Present  State  of  Eng- 
land" for  1750,  cock-fighting  is  called  "a  recrea- 
tion for  persons  of  birth  and  distinction,"  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  characteristic  of  the  sport  "  that 
it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  the  invincible  spirit  of 
those  little  animals."  The  writer  neglected  to  add 
that  it  was  as  ample  a  testimony  to  the  invincible 
brutality  of  the  persons  of  birth  and  distinction 
who  could  patronize  the  exhibition,  and  bet  thou 
sands  upon  the  issue.  Crabbe  has  detailed  the 
particulars  of  the  conflict  with  a  minute  accuracy 
which  no  prose  description  could  surpass,  and  with 
a  power  which  prose  could  hardly  rival,  though  his 
scene  is  laid  in  a  low  public-house  instead  of  a 
cock-pit  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  spectators 
arc  peasants  instead  of  peers: — 

"Here  Ins  poor  bird  the  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Anns  his  hard  heel  and  clips  liis  golden  wings; 
On  spicy  food  the  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
Anil  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
(Struck  through  his  lirnin,  depriv'd  of  both  his  eyes 
The  vnnquisb'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies — 
Must  faintly  peck  nt  bis  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow. 
When  fallen  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes. 
For  oilier  deaths  the  blood-stained  arms  assumes, 
And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  stake 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake." 


As  vices  usually  go  in  clusters,  so  in  this  amus 
ment  cruelty,  gambling,  and  curses  met  together- 
cruelty  which  tortures  the  animal  world,  gamblii 
which  inflicts  ruin  upon  fellow-men,  curses  whi< 
strike  at  Omnipotence  himself.    The  compiler,  w 
called  it  a  recreation  for  persons  of  birth  and  d 
tinction,  says  immediately  after  of  prize-fightirJ 
that  though  "  it  displayed  the  dexterity  of  the  p(| 
sons  engaged  in  it,  it  was  an  inhuman  sort  of  <f 
version,  and  frequently  attended  with  effusion 
blood."    In  those  days  a  prize-fight  meant  a  fig 
with  swords,  and  we  are  told  by  Sir  Richa 
Steele  that  the  combatants  "  cut  collops  of  fl.es! 
from  one  another  for  the  gratification  of  the  crov 
But  these  gladiators,  at  least,  were  voluntary  v 
tims  and  were  paid  for  their  suffering;  and  t 
basing  as  was  the  sport  both  to  the  actors  and  t 
spectators,  it  was  less  hateful  than  exciting  a  cc 
pie  of  fowls  to  peck  each  other  to  pieces,  a 
watching  the  process  with  fiendish  exultation.  W 
could  recognize  in  the  eager  attendants  upon  tl 
bloody  ring  Shakspeare's  "  paragon  of  animals, 
action  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  like  a  God! 
Yet  the  exhibition  itself  was  only  a  portion  of  1 
evil.  Cruelty  is  the  parent  of  worse  cruelty,  and  t 
hardening  process  did  not  always  stop  at  the  co< 
pit.    A  rich  man,  towards  the  close  of  the  1 
century,  had  a  favourite  bird  which  had  won 
him  several  profitable  matches.    At  last  it  lc 
and  the  owner  showed  his  gratitude  for  its  p 
services  by  tying  it  to  a  spit  and  roasting  it  ali 
Its  screams  brought  some  gentlemen  who  were 
the  house  to  its  rescue  ;  but  the  miscreant  seize* 
poker  and  declared  he  would  kill  any  person  w 
came  between  him  and  his  vengeance.    In  ) 
midst  of  his  imprecations  he  dropped  down  dei 
suddenly  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Mak 
to  urge  if  he  could  the  equitable  petition — 

"  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

The  sports  of  the  field  come  distinctly  under 
denomination  of  cruelty  when  the  creatures 
neither  destroyed  because  they  are  themselves 
structive,  nor  because  they  are  wanted  for  fo 
The  principle  does  not  affect  the  taking  of  ga: 
which  is  an  article  of  diet,  and  which  cannotl 
killed  more  painlessly  than  by  shooting.  But 
question  remains  how  far  we  are  justified  in  seJ 
ing  our  pleasure  in  the  act  of  slaughter  itself. 
Miertsching,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  acco 
panied  Captain  M'Clure's  Arctic  expedition  in 
capacity  of  Esquimaux  interpreter,  describes,] 
his  journal,  an  exciting  conflict  with  some  nui 
oxen.  In  reviewing  the  entry  on  his  return!) 
Europe,  he  avows  that  he  read  it  with  feelings 
tirely  different  from  those  with  which  it  was  p| 
ned.  He  was  pained,  in  the  retrospect,  to  th| 
that  the  first  man  upon  which  these  inoffensl 
animals  had  ever  set  eyes  should  send  a  bullet  il 
their  brains  in  token  of  his  dominion  over  tin 
But  at  the  time,  as  he  states,  he  was  a  hunteii 
heart  and  soul,  and  did  not  pause  to  reflect.  T 
we  suspect,  is  the  reason  why  thousands  feel 
compunction  at  pursuits  which  a  tender  spirit  1| 
that  of  Cowper  regarded  with  aversion.  The 
citement  of  the  chase  drowns  consideration.  T|| 
the  misgivings  of  men  less  eager  for  sport  are 
the  consequences  of  a  morbid  sensitiveness  is  clfl 
when  the  manly  and  practical  mind  of  Scott  I 
belled  against  the  proceeding.  "  I  was  never  qii 
at  ease,"  he  said  to  Basil  Hall,  in  conversati 
"  when  I  had  knocked  down  my  black-cock, 
going  to  pick  him  up,  he  cast  back  his  dying 
with  a  look  of  reproach.  I  don't  affect  to  be  mj( 
squeamish  than  my  neighbours,  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  use  never  reconciled  md 


the  cruelty  of  the  affair. 


At  all  events,  now 
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can  do  as  I  like  without  fear  of  ridicule,  I  take 
ore  pleasure  in  seeing  the  birds  fly  past  uie  un- 
manned. I  don't  carry  this  nicety,  however,  be- 
ond  my  own  person."  Whatever  may  be  urged 
favour  of  shooting,  angling  with  a  worm,  or  any 
pecies  of  live  bait,  is  absolute  atrocity.  "  Leave 
fourth  part  of  the  worm,"  says  a  modern  writer, 
beyond  the  point  of  the  hook,  as  you  will  thus 
fford  it  more  room  to  wriggle,  and  appear  lively 
the  water."  No  more  forcible  argument  could 
e  penned  in  condemnation  of  the  usage.  Low  as 
feeling  of  worms  may  be,  all  the  protracted 
am  of  which  they  are  capable  is  drawn  forth  by 
treatment  for  which  no  sort  of  apology  can  be 
eaded.  Boswell  thought  that  nothing  except 
ohnson's  inflexible  veracity  could  have  accredited 
assertion,  that,  as  he  was  passing  by  a  fish- 
on^er  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  heard 
m  curse  it  because  it  would  not  lie  still.  Never- 
eless  many  a  boy  may  be  heard  denouncing  the 
orm  he  is  hooking  for  the  same  offence  as  was 
immitted  by  the  eel ;  and  the  child  is  too  often 
this  respect  the  father  of  the  man. 
Another  pretence  for  cruelty  is  the  aversion  we 
ke  to  some  creatures  because  they  are  ugly.  This 
the  common  reason  for  killing  toads.  Frogs,  in 
nsequence  of  an  unfortunate  family  resemblance, 
3  involved  in  the  calamity;  for  Pope  says  that 
;  only  excuse  he  could  ever  hear  urged  for  de- 
oying  them  was,  that  they  were  so  like  toads, 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  creatures  which 
5  naturally  offensive  to  us,  and  if  they  intrude 
o  our  houses,  or  multiply  beyond  measure,  we 
fist  kill  them  if  we  cannot  drive  them  away.  But 
massacre  a  toad  when  he  is  crawling  along  a 
h,  merely  because  he  does  not  come  up  to  our 
a  of  loveliness,  shows  a  wonderful  indifference 
the  sacred  rights  of  sentient  beings.  A  consi- 
rate,  not  to  speak  of  a  gentle,  heart  would  feel 
Uncle  Toby  felt  when  he  apostrophised  the  fly 
ich  was  buzzing  about  him — "  Go,  go,  little  fly ; 
re  is  room  enough  in  the  world  both  for  thee 
for  me."  That  God's  creatures  should  seem 
y  to  us,  when  nothing  in  nature  can  be  ugly,  is 
of  our  imperfections ;  and  instead  of  fiercely 
irpating  what  we  are  too  ignorant  to  admire,  it 
uld  be  a  lesson  of  humility  to  us  that  we  can- 
see  with  more  understanding  eyes.  It  is  a  libel 
n  the  Creator  to  condemn  the  image  in  which 
has  made  his  creatures,  and  to  tear  out  their 
s,  and  deface  their  forms,  because  they  are  not 
hioned  according  to  our  notions  of  beauty, 
losely  allied  to  cruelty  towards  ugly  animals  is 
cruelty  which  arises  from  what  is  called  anti- 
y.  Some  people  have  an  antipathy  to  spiders, 
re  to  cats,  and,  what  shows  the  unreasonable- 
of  the  passion,  the  same  creature  which  is  the 
ion  of  one  person  is  the  favourite  of  another, 
pathy,  in  general,  means  undefined  fear,  as  Br. 
nson  has  pointed  out  in  the  "Bambler;"  and 
is  alwajs  cruel,  since  it  seeks  its  safety  in  the 
ruction  of  the  object  of  its  dread.  "  Because 
are  a  coward,  muht  I  then  die?"  This  is  the 
able  doctrine  which  the  pusillanimous  in  trou- 
times  have  often  applied  to  their  opponents, 
is  a  poor  apology  even  when  applied  to  brutes, 
and  women  too  should  be  ashamed  to  con- 
their  silly  apprehensions  into  a  sentence  of 
h  upon  an  innoxious  creature,  which  never 
ed  them  any  harm.  Let  them  grow  wise, 
let  the  innocent  animals  live.  To  the  fear  of 
athy  must  be  added  the  fear  which  springs 
superstition.  Bon  Quixote  repeats  the  legend 
h  avers  that  King  Arthur  did  not  die,  but  was 
id  into  a  raven ;  "  for  which  reason,"  continues 
knight,  "  it  cannot  be  proved  that  from  that 
to  this  any  Englishman  hath  killed  one  of 


these  birds."  If  the  raven  ever  enjoyed  this 
charmed  life,  he  has  since  paid  for  the  immunity. 
Most  of  the  lower  orders  are  in  haste  to  extermi- 
nate both  ravens  and  owls,  because  they  imagine 
that  the  croak  of  the  one  and  the  hoot  of  the  other 
announce  some  calamity  past  or  to  come,  which  is 
just  as  if,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  them 
of  a  piece  of  ill  fortune,  they  hoped  to  cancel  the 
mischief  by  murdering  the  messenger.  Let  them 
be  as  timid  as  they  please  in  the  dark,  but,  be- 
cause God  has  created  the  owl  to  mouse  in  the 
dusk,  let  them  not  suffer  their  fears  to  convert  it 
into  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  imagine  that  the  music 
by  which  it  expresses  its  joy  is  harshly  sounding 
our  doom.  Let  them  leave  it  to  game-keepers  to 
be  the  executioners  of  these  lovely  and  useful  birds 
of  the  night — to  game-keepers  who,  if  they  had 
their  will,  would  allow  no  feathered  thing  to  fly  in 
the  air  except  pheasants  and  partridges,  nor  any 
quadruped  to  run  upon  the  earth  except  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Another  source  of  cruelty  is  temper.  When  it 
is  remembered  what  a  vast  sum  of  misery  temper 
causes  in  the  world,  how  many  homes  are  darken- 
ed, and  how  many  hearts  are  saddened  by  it — 
when  we  consider  that  its  persecutions  have  not 
even  the  purifying  consequences  of  most  other 
calamities,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  upon  it's  innocent 
victims  are  rather  cankerous  than  medicinal — 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  a  bright  face  and  a 
bright  disposition  are  like  sunshine  in  a  house,  and 
a  gloomy,  lowering  countenance  as  depressing  as 
an  arctic  night,  we  must  acknowledge  that  temper 
itself  is  only  another  form  of  cruelty,  and  a  very 
bad  form  too.  But  it  also  prompts  a  vast  deal  of  the 
cruelty  which  is  ordinarily  called  by  that  name. 
A  good  groom,  says  Bishop  Berkely,  will  rather 
stroke  than  strike.  An  ill-tempered  man  com- 
monly strikes  instead  of  stroking.  The  enormities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  animals  in  fits 
of  rage  are  past  counting  up.  How  have  dogs 
been  lashed  and  kicked,  how  have  beasts  of  bur- 
then been  whipped  and  spurred,  how  have  sheep 
and  oxen  been  goaded  till  their  sides  ran  down 
with  gore.  Often  the  provocation  was  only  that 
the  beast  did  not  display  more  intelligence  and  en- 
durance than  had  been  given  it  by  God — that, 
knowing  no  better,  it  had  made  some  slight  mis- 
take— that,  weary,  and  foot-sore,  it  did  not  mani- 
fest the  same  speed  and  spirit  as  when  fresh  and 
untravelled — often  only  that  it  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  drunken  master.  There  are  people  in- 
deed who  will  plead  passion  as  an  apology  for  their 
violence;  but  one  vice  can  never  extenuate  an- 
other, and  it  will  not  atone  for  our  cruelty  that  it 
had  ill  temper  for  its  parent.  He  who  reflects 
upon  his  own  mistakes  and  misdoings  will  excuse 
the  fault  of  a  dumb  creature  that  has  not  his  rea- 
son to  direct  it,  and  will  learn  patience  if  only  in 
pity  to  himself.  Man  is  worse  than  the  most  ve- 
nomous reptile  or  the  most  savage  beast  if  he  mal- 
treats the  creatures  which  serve  his  needs,  since 
no  beast  is  under  equal  obligations  to  the  animal 
world. 

"  Tlie  wolf  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her  milk, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleeee  ;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  ploughed  for  him." 

With  no  sort  of  conscience  can  we  use  animals 
as  culprits,  when  their  sinews  are  the  very  life  of 
ours.  When  we  ride,  we  sit  upon  the  skin  of  the 
pig ;  when  we  walk,  we  tread  upon  the  skin  of  the 
bullock;  we  wear  the  skin  of  the  kid  upon  our 
hands,  and  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  upon  our  backs. 
More  than  half  the  world  are  human  beings  in 
sheep's  clothing.    We  eat  the  flesh  of  some  crea- 


tures, of  some  we  drink  the  milk,  upon  others  we 
are  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and 
if  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to  suffer  hunger  and  cold,  we 
should  be  scrupulous  to  avoid  inflicting  wanton 
misery  upon  the  animals  by  means  of  which  we 
are  warmed  and  fed.  Mr.  Waterton  witnessed  the 
annual  ceremony  at  Bome  of  pronouncing  a  public 
benediction  upon  the  beasts  of  burden.  This  hu- 
mane naturalist  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  blessing 
would  ensure  them  better  treatment  from  their 
owners.  Whether  or  no  the  effect  was  what  he 
anticipated,  there  is  a  practical  benediction  which 
is  for  ever  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  and  which  shows  itself  in  admiration  of  the 
animal  world  as  the  work  of  God,  in  sympathy 
with  them  as  sentient  beings,  and  in  gratitude  to 
Jiem  as  benefactors  to  ourselves. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Crubb. 
This  experienced  minister  of  Christ  writes  from 
near  London,  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1829,  "Being- 
brought  low  is  frequently  a  preparation  to  being 
raised  up  to  stand  on  Zion'sM  ount,  with  the  trumpet 
to  the  mouth,  to  proclaim  the  word  of  the  Lord,  even 
to  give  a  certain  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 
We  have  prosecuted  our  views  of  religious  service 
from  time  to  time,  both  among  Friends  and  others. 
Last  night  had  a  full  meeting  at  Esher,  about 
nine  miles  distant  from  this  place.  Our  hearts  are 
sometimes  filled  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's 
power  and  goodness,  on  these  solemn  and  impor- 
tant occasions,  finding  the  people  glad  to  receive 
the  living  gospel  truths  declared.  At  other  sea- 
sons we  have  to  exercise  faith  and  patience,  while 
there  is  much  labour  called  for,  without  the  con- 
soling evidence  of  the  word  having  free  course.  I 
have  at  times  been  brought  into  much  conflict,  and 
deep,  painful  exercise  of  mind  ;  now  I  am  favoured 
with  a  measure  of  the  calming  influence,  which 
continues  to  manifest  itself  down  to  the  present 
age,  and  even  to  such  a  worm  as  myself;  the 
same  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians, 
when  they  knew  it  to  hush  all  their  fears,-<while  on 
the  boisterous  waves." 

To  a  young  friend  she  writes,  "  I  want  to  put 
thee  in  mind  that  when  we,  poor,  erring,  sinful 
creatures,  are  sensible  that  the. weight  of  our  trans- 
gressions is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mark  that  we  are  forsaken,  but  a  call  to 
endeavour  to  come  to  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  and 
yet  in  adorable,  loving  kindness,  took  upon  himself 
the  iniquity  of  us  all;  that  so  in  his  blood,  we 
might  be  washed  thoroughly  from  all  our  pollution 
and  vileness.  We  find,  that  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness and  obedience,  we  have  incurred  a  debt  we 
are  altogether  unable  to  pay ;  but  in  humble  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  is  unsearchable 
in  goodness  and  mercy,  we  find  in  due  time  He  is 
as  willing  as  able  to  release  us  from  it  all,  to  pay 
the  great  debt  by  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  set 
us  free  from  the  load  that  has  so  sorely  oppressed 
us.  There  is  no  new  condition,  no  solitary  instance 
of  being  borne  down  with  sorrow  and  shame,  in 
seeing  thy  sins  set  in  order  before  thee ;  it  is  even 
the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  all  who 
are  found  in  that  repentance  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  I  knew  it  well  in  early  life,  and  often 
since.  To  this  day,  I  blush  in  secret;  I  feel  that 
to  me  belongs  confusion  of  face.  Even  when  my 
past  sins  rise  up  before  me,  and  the  latent  corrup- 
tion of  my  heart  disgusts  me,  I  could  sink  into  a 
state  of  discouragement  which  would  unfit  me  for 
imploring  the  mercy  of  Him  who  died  for  us.  But 
knowing  that  such  is  not  the  design  of  my  hea- 
venly Father,  I  am  induced  to  resist  the  accuser, 
the  enemy  of  all  good  and  of  all  peace,  and  to 
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cleave  to  the  Protector  of  such  as  feel  the  need 
they  have  of  that  salvation  which  they  cannot  pur- 
chase for  themselves.  Thus  it  is,  that  having 
known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  I  am  in- 
duced to  persuade  others  to  repent  and  live  ;  and 
I  consider  this  to  be  one  great  use  which  is  to  he 
made  of  my  own  shame  and  confusion,  and  op- 
pressive weight,  under  a  sense  of  being  found  in 
the  transgression ;  even  to  invite  others  to  the 
'  Fountain  which  is  set  open  in  the  house  of  David, 
for  sin  and  for  uuclcanness.'  I  fully  believe  that 
it  is  thy  duty,  instead  of  giving  way  to  too  much 
discouragement,  to  suffer  the  painful  dispensations 
thou  hast  passed  through,  to  prepare  and  stimulate 
thy  mind  for  persuading  and  warning  others,  to 
break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  and  their  trans- 
gressions by  amendment  of  life." 

Nothing  can  give  man  a  sight  and  sense  of  his 
fallen  and  sinful  condition  but  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  at  times  illuminates  his  dark  heart,  and  stirs 
up  in  him  secret  cries  after  God,  and  the  gift  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness.  When  he  yields  to 
this,  it  will  bring  him  out  of  darkness,  and  enable 
him  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  in  which  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  cleanse  him  from  all  sin, 
and  through  Him  pardon  for  past  transgressions  will 
be  administered.  The  love  of  other  things  often 
absorbs  the  thoughts,  and  keeps  Christ  out  of  the 
heart,  and  hinders  many  from  seeing  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  as  the  Lord  would  have  them  to 
do.  All  true  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  led  to 
turn  their -hearers  to  Christ,  and  to  persuade  them 
to  abide  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  burns  as  an 
oven,  and  consumes  pride. and  wickedness  like 
stubble,  and  makes  the  heart  a  fit  temple  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  original  preachers  in  our  Society ;  and  were 
all  in  this  day  baptized  and  anointed  to  minister  to 
the  states  of  the  people,  and  kept  steadily  to  the 
putting  forth  of  the  true  Shepherd,  they  would  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  and  would  be  preserved  from  hurting  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  or  building  up  that  which  is  for 
judgment. 

First  mo.  20th,  1830.— She  says,  "That  we 
should  be  jealous  over  ourselves  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord ;  and  to  find  ourselves  inclined  to  give 
the  affections  too  much  to  perishable  objects,  ought 
not  to  occasion  despondency,  but  humble  us  indeed, 
and  prove  an  incitement  to  apply  with  increased 
diligence  unto  that  power  which  is  above  every 
power:  for  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
witli  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  May 
we  draw  near  to  Him,  and  endeavour  to  cast  our 
Bare  upon  Him;  for  he  hath  testified  that  he  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out  such  as  come  to  him.  He  re 
quires  uot  that  we  should  look  always  upon  our 
transgressions,  but  beyond  them  unto  Himself,  the 
living  Food  tain  in  which  all  that  is  offensive  may 
lie  removed  forever.  The  days  of  youth  are  in- 
deed those  days  wherein  we  may  so  come  to  Christ, 
as  to  witness  a  preparation  for  walking  with  Him 
in  white  raiment,  through  every  stage  of  life.  As 
we  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  the  garments  of 
righteousness  and  of  salvation  become  whiter  and 
whiter,  and  the  capacity  enlarged  to  speak  the  in- 
viting langunge  of  example — 'Come  and  have  fel- 
lowship with  us,  for  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  son  Jcsu*  ( 'hri>t.'  Yea,  it  will 
be  evident,  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Name,  that  we 
know  what  it  is  to  be  purged  from  our  sins  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." 

London,  Fifth  mouth,  1830. — "Once  more 
Friends  have  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful,  iu  a 
sense  of  the  condescension  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church,  in  giving  us  an  evidence  in  our  general 
assembly,  that  he  hath  not  cast  us  off  from  his 


presence,  nor  taken  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us ;  in- 
deed it  has  been  a  remarkably  tavoured  time  so 
far.  This  morning  the  subject  of  private  prayer 
was  introduced,  when  some  of  us  expressed  a  con- 
cern, that  we  might  be  cautious  how  we  encouraged 
any  vocal  supplication  in  the  time  and  will  of  man 
lest  we  should  be  found  going  back  again  into  those 
mere  lifeless  offerings,  from  which  our  Society  has 
been  called  away.  I  hope  Friends  understood  each 
other,  and  that  this  matter  closed  agreeably.  Now 
I  may  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  people 
are  called  to  still  greater  humility  and  perfect  de- 
dication ;  which,  if  we  come  to,  will  draw  down 
the  Divine  blessing  in  an  abundant  degree ;  we 
must,  however,  be  abased  before  the  Lord,  either 
in  the  extendings  of  his  love,  or  by  his  judgments 
being  poured  out  among  us  still  more  conspicuous- 
ly and  more  heavily  than  we  have  known  of  late.' 

Stoke  Newington,  Ninth  month. — "  We  do  not 
feel  as  if  we  had  missed  our  way  in  coming  here, 
after  all  our  conflicts  on  the  occasion ;  indeed  I 
think  both  my  beloved  husband  and  myself  have 
felt,  and  continue  to  enjoy  true  quiet  many  times 
under  our  present  humble  roof ;  and  this  is  better 
than  great  riches ;  yea,  it  is  possible  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  glad  in  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
when  temporal  blessings  are  removed." 

Sudbury.  Third  month,  1831. — "I  have  been 
at  meeting  to-day.  It  was  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing ;  the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed  freely 
along,  and  near  access  was  felt  in  prayer.  He 
who  hath  his  way  in  the  sea,  whose  footsteps  are 
not  seen,  hath  been  my  help  in  suffering.  I  can 
say  that  I  have  risen  at  the  midnight  hour  to  sup- 
plicate his  mercy,  and  to  beg  that  I  might  be  kept 
by  his  power ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  beloved 
husband,  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  children,  but 
above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth  itself,  nothing 
might  really  prevail  against  me,  to  render  me  as  a 
broken  bow." 

This  goes  to  prove  that  the  most  gifted  and  fa- 
voured servants  of  the  Lord  need  deep  humiliation, 
under  daily  conviction  of  their  nothingness;  and 
as  they  submit  to  these  necessary  dispensations, 
they  will  be  led  to  pour  forth  prayers  for  preserva- 
tion from  the  wiles  of  their  cruel  enemy,  which 
their  compassionate  Saviour  will  hear  and  gra- 
ciously answer. 

Colchester,  Tenth  month,  1831. — "I  have  trans- 
acted the  main  business  I  came  here  about,  and 
I  did  think  that  the  aid  of  the  Comforter,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  helped  to  make  things  easy.  I 
have  throughout  felt  quite  cheerful,  and  my  physi- 
cal powers  renewed,  as  well  as  my  spiritual  strength ; 
all  which  I  esteem  as  unmerited  mercy  to  one  of 
the  weakest  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  family.  I 
am  just  come  from  meeting.  On  sitting  down  with 
Friepds,  and  inwardly  gathering  to  the  unfailing 
Source  of  good,  I  fouud  my  mind  nearly  united  to 
a  few  simple  ones — meek  and  lowly  ones — and  sat 
delighted  in  the  sense  of  it,  although  I  knew  I  was 
not  among  valiants  or  mighty  men,  and  also  that 
exceptions  to  those  children  of  God  were  present; 
but  oh,  I  have  been  for  once  permitted,  as  it  were, 
to  celebrate  the  mighty  Name  with  harp  and  pipe, 
even  on  the  holy  mountain.  1  thought  it  like  a 
song  in  the  night,  for  how  easy  is  the  day  turned 
into  the  shadow  of  night,  in  this  time,  among  us  ! 
We  were  favoured  with  another  living  meeting  in 
the  afternoon. 

"The  .Muting  at  Tottenham  on  First-day  even- 
iog  was  much  crowded,  Friends  having  taken  pains 
to  circulate  the  notice  widely;  aud  what  is  above 
all,  the  Great  and  Eternal  Fuluess  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  their  labour  and  my  exercise,  with- 
out which  all  would  be  fruitless.  It  was  a  good 
meeting.    My  spirit  felt  relief  iu  opening  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  largely  and  wi|. 
blessed  authority.    Then  precious  silence  ensue* 
and  thanksgiving,  praise  and  prayer  were  offer 
up  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb;  afl 
which  and  a  solemn  pause  the  meeting  closed."  j 
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I'rom  "  Bonar's  Laud  of  Promise 
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The  following  are  the  concluding  observations! 
this  intelligent  traveller  : — 

"  We  have  made  a  circuit  of  the  land  and  se 
its  hills  and  vales ;  its  plains  and  table-lands ; 
streams  and  lakes;  its  fields  and  forests:  its  citf 
and  villages;  its  poverty  and  its  abundance; 
beauty  and  its  desolation.    It  is  not  now  whal| 
once  was,  nor  what  it  is  yet  to  be.    The  marks ; 
exhaustion,  neglect,  down-treading,  and  Divf 
judgment  are  everywhere.    South  and  north,  fr) 
Simeon  to  Naphtali,  the  scene  is  the  same. 

"  The  least  of  the  towns  of  Galilee  contained,; 
former  ages,  fifteen  thousand  people;  according 
Josephus.    Now  all  of  them  together  would 
yield  that  number,  and  Jerusalem  itself  does 
exceed  it.    The  whole  land  has  been  emptied,  :j| 
its  inhabitants  "  slung  out"  to  the  ends  of 
earth.    Its  cities  have  shrunk  into  towns,  its  to^l 
have  become  low  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  its  i 
lages  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  the  fie! 
out  of  which  they  rose,  or  the  rocks  to  which  tl| 
clung.    The  old  forts,  too,  have  gone  to  pieces;! 
where  they  may  be  said  still  to  subsist,  they  j| 
sent,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mere  shattered  m 
Yet  often  when  the  city  or  the  town  has  perisli, 
the  name  has  survived,  like  the  fragments  of | 
epitaph  upon  a  worn  or  broken  head-stone. 

"  The  lake  of  Genesareth  still  spreads  itself  I 
beneath  a  sun  as  bright  as  ever,  but  the  li\I 
crowds  that  moved  along  its  rocky  margin  ar<| 
longer  there.    The  hills  of  Gilead  still  cast  t| 
shadows  over  it,  and  Hermon,  in  the  northern 
tance,  still  keeps  watch  above  it,  and  Tabor 
peeps  through  the  intervening  hollows  to  cat(| 
glimpse  of  its  beauty,  and  Jordan  still  fills  it  J 
the  melted  snows  of  Lebanon ;  but  in  other 
spects  the  change  between  the  present  audi 
past  is  as  marked  as  it  is  sad. 

"  The  old  tenants  of  the  land  arc  gone, 
though  the  new  occupants  are  Easterns,  not  Wl 
ems,  they  are  but  remotely  kindred  to  the  pel 
whose  soil  they  possess.  Not  by  inheritance  | 
tainly  has  the  land  become  theirs.  The  old  I 
guage,  too,  has  passed  away,  though  perhaps! 
new  has  greater  affinity  to  the  old,  than  during! 
centuries  before  or  after  Christ,  when  the  G| 
tongue  spread  itself  over  the  country,  especialj 
Galilee.  For  if  the  Chaldee  aud  Syriac  are  ! 
ters  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  which  is  thej 
spring  of  these  two  former,  is  only  removed  b) 
or  two  degrees  from  the  old  language  of  Abra 
and  Moses. 

"  The  laud  too  lies  waste.    Not  only  moneyjo 
skill,  but  men  are  wanting  to  till  it.    It  lias  all 
soil,  as  the  thistles  of  Esdraelon,  no  less  thaiP 
gardens  of  Urtass,  tell.    Put  there  are  no  h]M 
to  drive  the  plough  through  its  mould  ;  and  \m 
though  there  were,  the  want  of  security  forW 
pcrty  would  deter  men  from  risking  an)  thing  i  'T 
cultivation.    It  "lies  desolate,  and  keeps  it's  M| 
baths."    The  traveller  through  Palestine  sees  ijj 
there  are  "few  men  left."    The  soil,  left  to 
has  gradually  been  washed  down,  and  the  M 
have  become  bare  and  rocky.   Verdure  hashtmj 
scanty,  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  bald,  no 
their  shoulders  seem  as  if  clothed  in  sack("l 
The  olive  still  clings  to  height  and  hollow,  (ty<J 
Israel's  predicted  fruitfulness — lloni.  xi. 
the  palm  has  vanished.    The  tree  of  gladi 
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i  triumph  has  folded  up  its  leaves,  and  waits  for 
happier  days.  In  Jerusalem  there  are  but  three 
I  stunted  palms,  none  worthy  to  he  the  tree  under 
I  which  '  Judsea  Capta'  might  sit  down  to  mourn 
her  desolation.  The  few  that  still  wave  at  Jenin, 
Tiberias,  Nablus,  and  along  the  sea-coast  to  Jaffa, 
are  but  poor  memorials  of  the  past. 

"  It  bears  no  trace  of  Israel's  land.  The  heel 
■  of  the  Gentile  has  broken  all  its  ancient  monu- 
ments to  pieces,  save  what  could  not  be  effaced, 
ithe  sea,  the  mountain,  the  rock,  the  valley,  the 
■river,  the  lake.  But  the  minaret  of  each  village 
■you  pass,  tells  you  that  the  land  is  '  trodden  down 
tof  the  Gentiles.'  Only  four  Jewish  cities  remain, 
.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  Safet,  and  in  these 
iJJsrael  has  but  a  remnant.  The  480  synagogues  of 
-  .Jerusalem,  and  the  400  synagogues  of  Bether, 
ijiwith  the  multitudes  of  similar  sanctuaries  through- 
[  out  the  land,  are  no  more.  The  christian  churches 
iMhave  fallen  into  ruin — churches  that  once  crowded 
jtfhe  land  so  thickly,  that  the  condition  imposed  by 
ifthe  Saracen  conqueror,  '  that  the  Christians  should 
ilDot  be  allowed  to  build  new  churches,'  was  a  bene- 
iifit,  not  a  hardship. 

:i   "  The  land  belongs  to  Israel  by  an  entail  that 
loas  not  been  cancelled.    Yet  at  present  he  has  no 
ilioossession  here.    Not  only  does  the  Eastern  Gen 
■tile  rule  and  oppress  ;  but  the  Western  Gentile  is 
:|laying  his  hand  upon  the  soil.    The  Greek  and 

|  Latin  churches  are  very  largely  buying  up  the  land, 
;|iis  if  to  secure  it  against  Israel's  claim.  How  long 
i4idieir  lease  will  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine 
A$Ve  merely  notice  the  fact,  as  an  indication  of  how 
irlpntirely  at  present  the  country  has  passed  out  of 

IGsrael's  hands.  Israel  does  not  now  '  dwell  in 
vllafety;'  the  '  fountain  of  Jacob'  does  not  pour  itself 
i  l»ut  'upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine.'  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
i  Jj?8.)  The  '  fountain  of  Israel'  is  dried  up,  and  the 
[vjthannels  of  its  endless  streams  throughout  the  land 
itritre  utterly  empty. 

Mil  "  Go  where  you  will,  death  reigns,  for  the  '  life 
j  irom  the  dead'  has  not  yet  come.  Salem,  the  city 
i.  |if  the  living,  is  now  but  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 
oJte  is  the  centre,  so  is  the  extremities;  as  is  Jeru- 
-lialem,  so  are  Beersheba  and  Sidon.  Place  your 
J  nger  anywhere,  on  body  or  on  limb,  you  feel  no 
rrr,||brob  of  life.  Pass  round  and  through  the  land, 
,  I  iou  find  it  still  the  same.  There  is  no  pulse  in  any 
Ik  J  if  its  veins,  for  the  great  heart  that  sent  these 
i  \  mlses  out,  has  long  since  ceased  to  beat." 


selfish ;  to  prefer  a  wife's  or  a  husband's  comfort 
and  ease  to  their  own  :  but  having  the  ability  to 
procure  helps,  changes,  luxuries,  &c,  in  abun- 
dance, as  and  whenever  desired,  they  have  always 
taken  care  to  accommodate  each  other  without  in- 
conveniencing themselves,  and  thus  appear  unto  men 
to  be  happy,  without  the  least  possession  of  those 
heaven-born  traits  which  alone  can  serve  them  in 
the  time  of  need. 

One  of  the  best  defined  experiences  that  ever 
arrested  my  attention,  has  been  imprinted  on  my 
mind  since  the  recent  commercial  distress  has  been 
sweeping  our  land  ;  in  which  the  father  and  head 
of  a  lovely  and  interesting  family  has  suffered  his 
whole  demeanour  towards  them,  to  change  from 
the  character  of  a  protector  to  that  of  an  absolute 
persecutor,  wholly  indifferent  to  his  partner's  com- 
fort or  the  care  of  his  own  children :  and  another 
instance  in  which  a  mother,  soured  by  the  loss  of 
"  an  establishment,"  ashamed,  not  of  sin,  but  of 
poverty ;  grown  peevish  from  unsatisfied  wants, 
and  arrogant  from  long-continued  indulgence,  is 
now  only  a  burden  to  her  stricken  husband,  and  a 
dire  example  to  her  yet  innocent  children.  The 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  pollution  of  the  spring- 
head, poisons  all  its  currents.  How  true,  that 
"  out  of  our  own  conduct  will  we  be  condemned,  if 
we  keep  not  our  own  hearts." 

Ponder  well,  then,  the  first  step  to  matrimony. 
Weigh  well,  not  only  itself,  but  everything  pertain- 
ing thereto ;  not  in  the  world's  balances  of  fashion 
and  custom;  but  in  the  Lord's  balance  of  purity 
and  sincerity,  for  verily  thy  happiness  here,  and 
the  destiny  of  thy  immortal  soul  are  at  stake. 
Remember,  nothing  will  secure  to  thee  domestic 
happiness,  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  but 
"  pure  and  undefiled  religion." 


land  for  its  supply  of  tinned  iron  for  roofing  and 
domestic  use.  But  in  tinning  cast  iron,  there  is  a 
chemical  antagonism  between  the  two  metals,  the 
tin  obstinately  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  iron,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  A  French  art- 
ist, however,  has  recently  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  antagonism,  by  rendering  the  iron  malleable, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  malleable  iron  of 
American  foundries.  Vessels  thus  decarbonized 
are  scoured  clean  with  acid,  and  other  appliances 
used  to  free  the  surface  from  all  oxyd,  after  which 
they  are  plunged  into  a  tin  bath,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  tallow. 


For  "  The  Friend.: 

Be  Careful  Whom  Iou  Marry. 
•  As  there  is  no  sure  guarantee  for  happiness  in 
lomestic  life,  but  a  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion,' 
.  behooves  all  who  desire  temporal  as  well  as  eter- 
lal  happiness  to  look  well  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  those  for  whom  they  may  be  encouraging  an 
fctachrnent :  and  as  all  men  and  women  naturally 
>ng  for  a  unity  of  hearts,  it  becomes  them  to  cul- 
tvate  that  acquaintance  with  God  which  will  res- 
rain  them  from  yielding  in  the  instant  of  tempta- 
ton  to  their  natural  dispositions.    A  close  approxi- 
mation to  present  happiness  seems  to  be  the  portion 
I  many,  who  have  wTithin  their  power  the  gratifi- 
ution  of  every  sensual  desire.    They  appear  to 
lie  world  as  though  nothing  was  wanting.  Yet, 
|hen  the  flimsy  veil  of  worldly  distinction  is  taken 
If  them — when  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  has  set 
]  darkness,  and  those  who  sought  their  company 
;cause  of  association,  and  not  from  friendship, 
ase  their  flattering  attentions;  how  bare,  and 
ucomely,  and  altogether  unlovely  they  appear. 
Ihey  possess  none  of  those  soft,  refined,  and  may 
not  say,  winning  qualities  which  are  ever  the  at- 
ndant  of  spiritual  obedience  and  true  domestic 
licity.    They  have  never  learned  to  become  un- 


Selected. 

TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE. 
On  a  bridge  I  was  standing  one  morning, 

And  watching  the  current  pass  by, 
When  suddenly  into  the  water 

There  fell  an  unfortunate  fly. 

The  fishes  that  swam  to  the  surface, 
Were  looking  for  something  to  eat, 

And  I  thought  that  the  hapless  young  insect 
Would  surely  afford  them  a  treat. 

:  Poor  thing!"  I  exclaimed  with  compassion, 
"  Thy  trials  and  dangers  abound," 
For  if  thou  escap'st  being  eaten, 

Thou  canst  not  escape  being  drown'd. 

No  sooner  the  sentence  was  spoken, 
Than,  lo  !  like  an  angel  of  love, 

I  saw,  to  the  waters  beneath  me, 
A  leaflet  descend  from  above. 

It  glided  serene  on  the  streamlet, 
'Twas  an  ark  to  the  poor  little  fly  ; 

Which,  soon  to  the  land  reascending, 
Spread  its  wings  in  the  breezes  to  dry. 

Oh  !  sweet  was  the  truth  that  was  whisper'd, 
That  mortals  should  never  despair  ; 

For  lie  who  takes  care  of  an  insect, 
Much  more  for  his  children  will  care. 

And  though  to  our  short-sighted  vision, 

No  way  of  escape  may  appear  ; 
Let  us  trust;  for  when  least  we  cxpect'd  it, 

The  help  of  "  our  Father"  is  near. 


iron 


Tinning  Iron. — Tin  has  no  affinity  for  cast- 
n,  although,  when  wrought  iron  is  rendered 
chemically  clean,  the  tin  adheres  to  it  so  tenacious- 
ly that  the  two  metals  can  afterward  be  separated 
in  no  other  way  than  by  melting  the  tin  off.  The 
affinity  of  tin  for  iron  is  so  remarkable — wrought 
jrorj — as  to  render  the  process  of  tinning  sheet  iron 
a  comparatively  easy  one.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
facility,  this  country  is  wholly  dependent  on  Eng- 


From  the  London  Family  Herald. 

The  Wife  at  Ilomc. 
It  is  only  within  the  circle  of  her  domestic  assi- 
duity, that  we  can  judge  of  the  true  worth  of  a 
woman,  or  make  a  correct  estimate  of  her  forbear- 
ance, her  virtue,  and  her  felicity.  There  are  dis- 
played all  the  finer  feelings  of  which  the  pure 
heart  of  woman  is  susceptible.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  trial  and  suffering,  misfortune  and  anguish,  that 
the  nobler  traits  of  the  true  wife  are  displayed  in 
all  their  characteristic  grandeur.  Adversity  only 
increases  the  ardour  of  her  attachment ;  and  the 
constancy  and  intensity  of  her  devotion  are  such  as 
no  changes  or  chances  can  estrange  or  subdue. 

There  are  no  recriminations  to  drive  love  away; 
no  violence  to  alienate  the  heart ;  no  neglect  to  im- 
pel to  desperation.    All  is  love,  kindness,  and  per- 
suasion.   Oh,  what  is  more  sweet,  more  calculated 
to  enhance  the  value  of  domestic  relationship,  than 
for  a  man,  cast  down,  worried,  almost  driven  to 
despair,  to  turn  his  footsteps  away  from  the  busy 
world,  and  mingle  with  the  loved  ones  at  home '? — to 
have  a  place  where  feeling  and  sympathy  are  ma- 
nifested ;  where  glance  responds  to  glance,  and 
heart  to  heart — where  the  sweet  musical  voice  of 
one  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  soul,  life-inspiring, 
yet  unobtrusive  in  its  counsel,  sends  him  forth 
again,  with  a  stronger  shoulder  to  stem  the  tide  of 
adversity.    Few  secrets  are  so  important  as  that 
of  knowing  how  to  make  home  happy.    Beauty  of 
features  is  not  necessary.    Ordinary  features,  when 
lit  up  with  the  sunbeams  of  sensibility,  generally 
excite  the  same  passions  which  they  express ;  and 
the  winning  attraction  of  their  smile  invests  them 
with  peculiar  charms,  like  the  variegated  hues  with 
which  a  brilliant  rainbow  tints  the  gloomy  clouds. 
The  proud  and  dangerous  gift  of  genius  is  not  ne- 
cessary.   Let  a  woman  possess  what  is  infinitely 
more  valuable — good  common  sense,  and  intellect 
sufficient  to  direct  it  in  the  most  appropriate  man- 
ner to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.    Let  there 
be  truthfulness  and  integrity  in  her  nature,  strength- 
ened by  a  thorough  course  of  mental  discipline, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  give  beauty  and  power  to  her 
thoughts  and  character.    It  does  not  consist  in  the 
ready  flow  of  conversation,  captivating  in  its  viva- 
city, brilliant  in  its  fresh  conceptions,  charming  in 
its  polished  sentences,  dazzling  in  its  witticisms  and 
instructive  in  its  solidity.    True,  these  qualifica- 
tions, combined  with  those  constituted  to  render 
home  happy,  may  make  a  woman  the  embodiment 
of  all  which  the  most  noble  and  imaginative  heart 
could  wish  or  desire ;  but  they  are  not  essentially 
necessary.    A  woman  with  ordinary  features  and 
ordinary  abilities  may  make  home  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable.    And  who  would  not  prefer  such  a 
one  to  her  who — no  matter  how  beautiful  or  be- 
witching— puts  on  her  smiles  like  her  ornaments, 
and  dresses  her  mind,  like  her  person,  for  company, 
in  painted  colours,  fictitious  charity,  and  pinchbeck 
benevolence '!    The  true  secret  of  making  home 
happy  is  to  have  the  /wart  in  the  rigid  'place  ;  to 
have  the  charity  to  overlook  foibles ;  to  learn  to 
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forgive  and  to  forget,  and  never  to  be  too  proud  to 
make  concessions — ever  as  it  were,  intuitively,  with 
a  blind  man's  instinct,  detecting  those  thousand 
little  things  that  evince,  in  silence,  a  devotion  and 
affection  unspeakable.  But,  above  all,  the  wife 
should  possess  that  genuine  piety  which  leads  her 
to  forget  herself  in  seeking  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  happiness  of  her  fellow  beings.  The  useful 
attainments  of  life  should  be  blended  with  the 
lighter  accomplishments;  and  the  attractive  ame- 
nity of  her  manners  should  spring  less  from  the 
polish  of  intercourse  than  from  the  inborn  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition.  She  must  be  a  woman  true 
to  herself,  her  nature,  and  her  destiny — one  daring 
to  break  away  from  fashion  and  the  allurements  of 
pleasure,  and  to  seek  her  happiness  in  the  path  of 
duty  alone.  She  must  be  sensitive  in  her  organiza- 
tion, ardent  in  her  feeling,  whole-souled  in  her  at- 
tachments, calm  and  gentle  in  her  wisdom,  tender 
in  her  sympathy ;  firm,  yet  not  ostentatious  in  her 
piety — a  woman  self-possessed,  having  the  tranquil 
air  of  one  conscious  of  her  own  moral  strength,  and 
of  the  existence  of  impulses  and  feelings  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  displayed  to  a  world  which  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
in  the  ark  of  love  at  home,  gush  forth,  like  a  leap- 
ing fountain,  in  all  their  fullness  and  their  glory. 
She  can  be  strong  in  the  very  reserve  and  shrink- 
ing delicacy  of  her  character,  and,  even  while  ap- 
pearing to  waver,  diffuse  a  tranquillizing  influence 
over  all  around  her,  like  the  falliug  of  the  pure, 
soft  light,  felt  but  not  heard,  swaying  all  around 
her  by  the  magic  cestus  of  her  love.  The  pains 
Avhich  the  wife  took  to  charm  the  husband  before 
marriage,  should  be  doubled  afterwards.  From 
that  period  they  become  a  world  of  their  own.  The 
tie  that  binds  them  should  be  immaculate  strength 
— impossible  to  be  withered  by  the  false  refinement 
of  a  vitiated  society.  To  a  husband  wearied  with 
toil,  dejected  in  body  and  spirit,  there  is  nothing 
so  sweet  as  a  look,  a  word,  an  act  of  kindness,  dic- 
tated by  a  good  disposition.  It  is  like  dew  to  the 
flowers  ;  like  water  to  the  parched  lips  of  a  weary 
traveller  over  Asiatic  dearth  ;  like  the  soft,  cool 
hand  of  friendship  on  the  fevered  brow  of  the  con- 
valescent. IIow  rich  a  man  must  feel  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  a  woman's  love  that  can- 
not be  wearied  or  exhausted,  that  cannot  be  chilled 
by  selfishness,  weakened  by  unworthiness,  nor  de- 
stroyed by  ingratitude — a  love  that  rises  superior 
to  the  atllictions  of  misfortune,  leaping  from  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  who,  when  all  the  world  forsake 
him,  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 


Tm-Jiing  llie  Eye. — The  great  majority  of  man- 
kind do  not  and  cannot  sec  one  fraction  of  what 
they  might  sec.  "  None  arc  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see,"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision. 
Bf  neglect  and  carelessness  wc  have  made  our- 
selves unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things  which 
are  before  us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  modern 
writer  DM  summed  this  up  in  one  pregnaut  sen- 
tence:  "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
»cc."  IIow  true  is  this  |  The  sailor  on  the  look- 
out can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  no- 
thing; the  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox 
amidst  the  white  snow;  the  American  backwoods- 
man will  lire  a  rifle  hall  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it;  the 
lied  Indian  boys  hold  their  bauds  up  as  marks  to 
SMI  other,  certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be 
shot  between  the  spread-out  fingers;  the  astrono- 
mer cau  sec  a  star  in  the  sky,  when  to  others  the 
blue  expanse  is  unbroken;  the  shepherd  can  dis- 
tinguish the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock;  the 
mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  colour 
where  others  see  none  ;  and  multitudes  of  addi- 


tional examples  might  be  given  of  what  education 
does  for  the  eye. 

 *♦  —  

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

"  Why  do  you  wear  it  ?  or  the  Fashionable  Pro- 
fessor."   J3y  James  E.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  Churchtown  Academy,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
"  The  Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the 
man."    Lancaster:  1858 — pp.128. 
Stepping  into  a  bookstore  and  looking  over  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  volumes  exposed  for  sale  on 
the  counter,  my  eye  rested  on  one  with  the  above 
title,  and  as  its  subject  is  one  not  very  often  treated 
on  by  writers  out  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  at- 
tracted my  attention  the  more  strongly.  Without 
being  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  I  find  in  his  little  book  so  much  good  sense 
and  sound  christian  principle,  that  I  wish  to  offer 
an  abstract  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

His  first  chapter  opens  with  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  the  mind  of  Christ  with  respect  to  Christians 
adorning  their  persons  with  jewelry,  or  gay  or 
costly  attire ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  such  adorn- 
ing on  the  individual,  the  church,  and  the  world  ?" 
Bach  of  these  queries  forms  the  heading  of  a  chap- 
ter, and  they  are  treated  in  a  plain  and  forcible 
manner.    He  says: — 

"  First,  let  us  inquire  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  mind  of  Christ  as  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  disciples  in  the  world.  The  term 
'  mind'  means  the  intelligent  faculty  in  man,  but 
when  applied  to  a  Superior  Being,  it  denotes  the 
feeling  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance,  with  which 
Christ,  who'  is  equal  with  God,  views  the  acts  of 
men. 

"  How  often  during  the  short  span  of  human 
life  are  the  professed  followers  of  the  Son  of  God 
seduced  from  the  right  path  by  the  allurements 
and  vanities  of  the  gay  world  around  them  !  Yes ! 
and  how  often  do  they  lead  the  van  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  gaiety  and  dress!" 

"All  useless  appendages  for  mere  ornament 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Jewelry  is  a  useless 
appendage,  a  mere  tinsel  to  adorn  the  body.  The 
ring  upon  the  finger,  sparkling  with  diamond  or 
emerald,  the  golden  bracelet,  the  pearly  necklace, 
the  massive  pendants  are  comprehended  under  the 
term  jewelry.  Does  the  Bible  sanction  the  vain 
expenditure  of  our  means  for  these  and  other  cor- 
poreal adornings,  while  poverty  and  want  are 
knocking  at  our  doors  'I  .  .  .  Why  this  lavish  ex- 
travagance for  that  which  brings  no  happiness  and 
adds  no  comfort  7  [and  which  serves  only  to  feed 
and  foster  a  proud  and  vain  mind.]  Can  He  who, 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  llomau 
empire,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  look  with 
an  approving  smile  on  this  perversion  of  God's 
gifts '!  We  arc  required  to  use  the  blessings  of 
life  in  a  proper  manner,  but  not  to  abuse  them. 
[And  whenever  we  appropriate  them  in  any  man- 
ner which  tends  to  nourish  the  evil  propensities  of 
our  fallen  nature,  we  sin  against  the  beneficent 
Giver.] 

"  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  greater  prodigality 
in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  woman  than  that  of 
man.  Woman  is  [perhaps]  ofteuer  [than  man] 
borne  away  by  that  which  dazzles  ....  and  it 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle 
to  Timothy  gives  this  warning: — 'In  like  manner 
also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  appa- 
rel, with  shame-faced ness  aud  sobriety;  not  with 
bp>idered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array; 
but  which  becometh  women  professing  godliness, 
with  good  works.'  Women  are  to  adorn  them- 
Belvflfl  with  good  works;  and  decorating  themselves 
with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
array,  nre  therefore  [by  contrast]  not  good  works. 
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These  are  the  only  ornaments  with  which  women  j| 
professing  Christianity  should  seek  to  adorn  them' 
selves." 

"  Again,  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaking  of 
the  duties  of  women,  says,  '  Whose  adorning,  let 
it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  ap 
parel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna' 
ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  man- 
ner in  the  old  time,  the  holy  women  also,  who 
trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves.'  " 

In  controverting  the  idea  that,  because  there  is 
in  Holy  Scriptures  no  direct  prohibition  of  follow- 
ing the  fashions  and  wearing  costly  garments,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  forbidden,  he  says  : 
"  The  powers  of  darkness  have  summoned  all  their 
legions  to  crush  the  Truth.  A  mighty  war  ii 
waging  between  the  church  and  the  world,  which 
prophets  and  apostles  foresaw  would  be  the  case, 
man  having  received  a  revelation  from  God  adapt 
ed  to  the  different  ages  and  conditions  of  the  world, 
No  sane  man  pretends  to  deny  that  inebriety  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
yet  taking  a  glass  of  wine  is  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den. From  Genesis  to  Revelations,  habits  of  teni« 
perance  and  sobriety  in  all  things  are  enjoined,  yet 
there  is  no  special  command  for  diet.  Food  is  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  life,  but  a  surfeit  of  it  is  injurious 
to  our  physical  organization,  and  therefore  wrong 
The  mandates  of  the  Scriptures  are  general  in  theii 
application.  The  apostle  was  addressing  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  holy  women  of  old,  who  countec 
their  personal  attractions  as  nothing,  and  costlj 
attire  as  nothing,  but  in  meekness  of  wisdom  sought 
for  the  internal  ornaments  of  humility,  charity  and 
love.  A.  sanctified  heart  generally  manifests  itsel 
in  meekness,  lowliness  and  a  sense  of  its  own  un 
worthiness. 

"  A  learned  commentator,  Thomas  Scott,  says 
'  The  frivolous  affectation  and  vanity  which  consti 
tute  the  love  of  finery ;  the  time,  attention  anew 
expense  wasted  by  those  who  are  attached  to  sue!  ™ 
decorations ;  and  the  proportionable  neglect  of  th( 
inward  adornings  which  is  universally  connectet 
with  it ;  sufficiently  prove  that  the  more  inodcrat' 
and  indifferent  about  these  embellishments  chris 
tians  are,  from  proper  principles,  the  more  respect 
able  and  amiable  they  must  appear  in  the  eyes  o 
all  competent  judges.  The  works  of  charity  [whic 
could  be]  performed  to  the  distressed,  with  th 
money  necessary  for  purchasing  costly  attire  o 
ornaments  of  gold,  will  render  woman  much  mor 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  than  ill 
decked  with  all  the  vain  ornaments  in  which  th 
lighter  part  of  the  sex  delight.' 

"  The  apostles  are  silent  about  men  thus  adorn 
ing  themselves;  and  there  could  be  no  more  pow 
eriul  argument  to  manifest  the  light  in  which  sucl 
decorations  were  viewed  by  the  inspired  writers 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  men  (?)  professing  chri.> 
tianity,  decked  in  the  outward  adorning  of  ring; 
pearls  and  costly  attire,  causing  great  doubt  wht 
ther  the  inward  be  there.  I  have  seen  men  stand 
ing  as  heralds  of  Zion  with  their  sparkling  dial 
nionds,  their  massive  seals,  or  their  glittering  rings 
preaching  rather,  (by  their  example,)  gold  and  ilj 
flashings  than  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  j 
student  was  called  to  preach  his  trial  sermon  be 
fore  a  distinguished  bishop  in  England.  He  rea 
his  text,  and  after  various  fruitless  endeavours  t 
proceed,  sat  down.  At  length  the  bishop  arosi 
and,  giving  hiin  an  exhortation,  concluded  by  sa 
ing:  1  Judging  of  your  ministry  by  the  number 
seals  you  have,  we  certainly  should  have  expeett 
a  better  overture.' 
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"  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  careful  to 
nake  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the 
orders  of  their  garments — but  alas !  they  were 
ike  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
rul  without,  but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's 
ones  and  corruption. 

"  Christ,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  told  his 
ollowers  to  take  no  thought,  saying,  '  What  shall 
re  eat  ?  or  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or  ivhereivitkal 
hall  we  be  cloilied  V  *  For  after  all  these  things 
lo  the  Gentiles  seek.'  President  Edwards  says, 
The  most  excellent,  lovely  and  enduring  orna- 
nents  of  woman  are  not  those  which  are  external, 
ut  those  which  are  internal ;  purity  of  heart, 
iieekness,  contentment,  and  delight  in  doing  good.' 
[he  highest  beauty,  the  best  decorations  are  sin- 
ere  piety,  active  benevolence,  veracity  and  humi- 
fty." 

[  "  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  To  the 
true  follower  of  the  Redeemer  this  world  is  only  as 
[temporary  home.  His  mansion  is  in  the  skies, 
lis  home  is  in  that  new  city  '  whose  builder  and 
taker  is  God.'  How  soon  will  the  struggle  be 
[rer — his  warfare  at  an  end !  And  then,  the 
Liuniph — the  crown  of  everlasting  rejoicing,  as  an- 
ther note  is  added  to  the  rapturous  song  of  the 
ledeemer,  crying,  '  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
Kteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.'  Why 
lould  he,  a  pilgrim  through  this  vale  of  tears  to  a 
fighter  and  better  land,  be  concerned  about  bodily 
tcorations  ?  Why  should  such  an  one  be  anxious 
t>out  the  outward  adorning  of  costly  garments, 
fcstling  silks  and  satins,  or  fine  linen!  God  gave 
te  Spirit,  and  He  requires  that  it  return  to  Him 
tain  and  with  all  '  the  inward  adornings.'  There 
ler  has  been,  and  there  ever  must  be,  a  distinc- 
ftn  between  the  church  and  the  world.  Wherein 
I  this  difference  to  consist  if  christians  conform  to 
i  vanities  ? 

A  wise  man  views  with  disgust  that  individual 
■10  makes  his  claim  to  notice  consist  in  sparkling 
Irels  or  costly  attire.  Who  are  the  originators 
Knearly  all  the  fickle  fashions  of  the  day 't  1  She 
fcose  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
Kambers  of  death.'  Is  it  after  such  that  they  who 
K)fess  the  Saviour's  name  are  to  copy  their  forms 
■dress  and  modes  of  attire  ?  A  man  cannot  serve 
■p  masters :  he  will  either  hate  the  one,  and  love 
•  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and 
Ispise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
Bn.  .  .  .  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  church ;  the 
feat  example  after  whom  all  are  to  follow.  And 
Wf  did  he  come  ?  Was  it  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
■d  in  royal  robes,  and  splendid  attire,  and  pre- 
■jusgerns?  .  .  .  Nay,  he  came  as  a  little  child, 
me  from  pomp  and  ostentation ;  He  who  was  Lord 
•lords,  and  King  of  kings;  who  spake  the  word, 

>1  this  world  sprung  into  existence  As  a 

Jile  child  he  taught  man  humility  and  depend- 
I'-je.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  showed  that  birth 
m  of  no  importance.  His  vesture  of  the  hum- 
li>t  kind,  with  no  outward  decorations,  clearly 
■Seated  how  utterly  worthless  are  all  such  things. 
;K example  he  showed  their  vanity;  by  precept 
ncautioned  his  followers  against  all  such  adorn- 
•33.  The  same  principles  .of  simplicity,  of  mode- 
"IJion,  and  economy  in  dress,  are  kiculcated 
|W>ughout  the  Scriptures.  It  is  preposterous  to 
'■jpose  that  Christ  would  approve  of  that  in  his 
'■jjwers,  which  he  discarded  himself,  and  taught 
h .disciples  to  consider  of  no  value." 

(To  be  continued.) 


iQ  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself 
i  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers 
pet — G.  Washington. 


Greek,  Roman,  and  Negro  Longevity. — Zeno 
is  stated  to  have  lived  102  years;  Deniocritus,  104  ; 
Pyrrho,  90;  Diogenes,  90;  Hippocrates,  99;  Plato, 
82 ;  Isocrates,  98  ;  Gorgias,  the  master  of  Isocrates, 
107.  But  for  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Roman  soldier,  the  70  years  of  Socrates,  and 
the  75  years  of  Archimedes,  might  well  have 
reached  the  same  high  class  of  longevities.  The 
old  age  of  Sophocles,  90  years,  is  associated  with 
the  touching  anecdote  of  his  recitation  of  verses 
from  the  "  (Edipus  Coloneus,"  in  proof  of  his  then 
sanity  of  mind.  The  lofty  lyric  genius  of  Pindar 
was  not  lost  to  his  country  until  he  had  reached  84 
years.  Simonides  wore  his  elegiac  laurels  to  the 
age  of  90. 

The  census  instituted  by  Vespasian  furnishes 
some  results  as  to  longevity  singular  enough  to 
suggest  doubts  of  their  entire  accuracy.  The  in- 
stances given  by  Pliny  are  taken  exclusively  from 
the  region  between  the  Appenines  and  the  Po; 
and  upon  the  record  of  this  census  (which  he  him- 
self calls  res  confessa)  he  enumerates  54  persons 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  100,  14  of  110  years, 
2  of  125,  4  of  130,  4  of  135,  and  3  of  140  years. 
In  the  single  town  of  Valciatium,  near  Placentia, 
he  mentions  6  persons  of  110,  4  of  120,  1  of  150 
years.  These  round  numbers  are  somewhat  sus- 
picious as  to  the  reality  of  the  ages  in  question ; 
and  the  whole  statement,  derived  from  a  district 
by  no  means  noted  for  its  salubrity,  is  so  much  in 
excess  of  any  similar  record  in  other  countries,  that 
we  cannot  but  hesitate  in  admitting  it. 

In  1840,  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  17  millions,  of  which  2£  millions 
in  round  numbers  were  negroes,  the  census  gave 
791  as  the  number  of  ivhites  above  100  ;  while  ol 
slaves  the  number  of  those  above  100  is  registered 
as  1333,  of  free  negroes  as  647.  In  1855,  we  find 
from  the  census,  that  43  persons  died  in  the  United 
States  above  100;  the  oldest  white  male  at  110, 
the  oldest  white  female  109  ;  the  oldest  negro  man 
130,  the  oldest  negro  woman  120,  both  slaves. 
From  Professor  Tucker's  analysis  of  the  American 
census  from  1790  to  1840,  published  a  year  ago, 
we  derive  the  strange  result,  if  true,  that  the 
chances  of  living  above  100  are  13  times  as  great 
among  the  slaves,  and  40  times  as  great  in  the  free 
negroes,  as  in  the  white  population  of  the  country. 
— Edinburgh  Review. 

 ♦  ♦  

For  "  The  Friend." 

An  extract  from  the  Life  of  Sarah  [R.]  Grubb  : 
"  Christian  condescension  is  one  of  the  great  wheels 
whereby  the  cause  of  truth  is  advanced,  amongst 
rightly  exercised  members,  in  the  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline. When  a  burden  rests  on  the  mind  of  any, 
it  adds  greatly  to  its  weight,  and  recommends  it  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  if  communicated  in 
simplicity,  and  submitted  in  the  spirit  of  true 
meekness,  and  no  inclination  is  discovered  to  urge 
that  out  of  tlie  truth,  which  was  at  first  delivered 
with  the  savour  of  it ;  even  though  it  may  seem  to 
undergo  persecution,  by  that  wisdom  in  others 
which  is  from  beneath,  and  is  carnal;  for  a  bless- 
ing belongs  to  those  wlw  rightly  endure  persecu- 
tion, and  being  reviled,  revile  not  again." 

Spider  s  Thread. — Austrian  papers  state  that  a 
merchant  of  Vienna  has  lately  presented  to  the 
Industrial  Union  of  that  capital  the  details  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  him  to  manufacture 
spider's  thread  into  woven  tissues.  The  thread  is 
wound  on  a  reel,  and  two  dozen  spiders  produce  in 
six  minutes  a  beautiful  and  delicate  thread,  two 
thousand  feet  in  length.  The  stuffs  manufactured 
are  spoken  of  as  being  far  superior  to  those  of  silk 
in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  fabric. 


Jerusalem  by  Moonlight. 
At  night  the  moon  came  out  in  cloudless  splen- 
dour; and  about  midnight  we  got  up  to  the  roof 
to  see  the  city  by  moonlight.  It  was  a  scene  of 
rich  but  mellowed  brilliance,  such  as  one  loves 
better  to  look  upon  than  to  describe.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  high  in  the  heavens,  seemed 
to  hang  right  over  the  city,  whose  uneven  and  ir- 
regular mass  of  yellow  roofs  it  wrapt  in  one  soft 
veil  of  braided  silver,  hiding  deformities  which 
sunlight  exposed  too  faithfully,  and  bringing  out 
beauties  of  shade  and  light,  curve  and  angle, 
swell  and  depression,  in  minaret,  dome,  wall,  vale, 
and  hill,  such  as  only  moonlight  can  reveal.  Strange 
scenes  had  that  calm  orb  looked  down  upon  during 
the  past  three  thousand  years,  transacted  within 
this  narrow  circle.  The  armies  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  had  all  been  here, 
— kindling  their  watch-fires  on  yon  flat  ridge  to 
the  north,  where  now  the  moon-beams  rest  so  tran- 
quilly, as  if  no  noise  of  war  had  ever  disturbed 
its  quiet.  What  sounds  had  it  listened  to  from  the 
time  when  David  chaunted  his  Psalms,  and  Solo- 
mon his  Songs,  to  the  night  when,  led  by  the  Son 
of  God,  the  band  in  the  upper  chamber  sung  the 
hymn,  ere  they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
from  the  time  when  the  shouts  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions rung  through  the  red  streets,  to  the  time 
when  Crusader  and  Saracen  alternately  shook  its 
walls  with  their  assaults.  It  once  shone  upon  Je- 
hovah's majestic  temple.  It  is  now  shining  on  yon 
gaudy  mosque  which  bears  the  false  prophet's 
name.  It  is  still  shining  on  Golgotha,  on  Gethse- 
mane,  on  Olivet,  as  in  ages  past,  though  He  whose 
life  and  death  have  given  to  these  spots  all  their 
interest,  has  departed.  "He  is  not  here,  he  is 
risen;"  he  is  gone  up  on  high,  and  "Jerusalem  shall 
not  see  him  again  till  she  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Ronar's 
Land  of  Promise: 


Discovery  of  a  Comet. — The  Nantucket  (Mass.) 
Inquirer  of  the  9th  inst.,  says  that  a  faint  telescopic 
comet  was  discovered  by  M.  Mitchell,  of  that  town, 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  constellation 
Leo.  Its  position  is  so  low  that  she  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  such  measurements  as  will  show 
whether  it  is  a  new  comet  or  one  heretofore  seen. 


Another  mass  of  rock,  earth  and  trees  separated 
itself  from  Goat  Island,  at  Niagara  Falls,  last 
week,  and  went  thundering  down  into  the  chasm. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  thinks  that  at  this  rate 
Buffalo  may  hope  "  in  time"  to  have  the  Falls  with- 
in the  city  limits. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1858. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  human  intellect  has 
never  been  developed  to  extraordinary  power,  out- 
side the  temperate  zone,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  any  great  mental  effort  should  be  made 
in  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  climates.  Wo  do 
not  know  how  far  this  observation  may  be  founded 
on  clearly  ascertained  facts,  but  we  certainly  can 
readily  understand  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  keep  up  even  ordinary  mental  labour,  while  the 
thermometer  is  ranging  from  ninety  to  ninety-five 
degrees.  It  is  not  merely  the  heat  produced  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  which  accompanies  this, 
that  exhausts  the  nervous  energy,  and  prostrates 
the  system  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  lassi- . 
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tmle.  This  feeling  of  lassitude  evidences  that  the 
sensitive  nervous  system  is  impeded  in  its  na- 
tural function  of  supplying  that  something,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  is  sometimes  called  the  nervous 
fluid,  by  which  all  muscular  contraction  and  ex- 
tension is  produced  :  hence  bodily  exercise  soon 
brings  on  fatigue,  and  when  we  are  fatigued,  it 
requires  more  time,  amid  the  glowing  air,  to  re- 
cuperate the  exhausted  strength.  The  brain  large- 
ly participates  in  the  general  relaxation,  and  as  it 
is  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  performs  or 
manifests  all  its  thoughts  and  emotions,  these  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  con- 
tinued fervid  temperature.  Perhaps  it  is  attributa- 
ble to  this  cause  that  we  find  so  few  original  con- 
tributions within  the  columns  of  our  Journal.  We 
have  missed  for  some  weeks  past  the  usual  supply 
of  these  communications  with  which  our  friends 
have  heretofore  furnished  us,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  warm  weather  rather  than  to 
any  diminution  of  interest  in  the  good  cause  to 
which  "  The  Friend"  is  devoted. 

The  plea  is,  perhaps,  more  valid  for  those  who 
are  shut  up  within  the  glaring  brick-walls,  and 
narrow,  noisome  streets  of  a  great  city,  than  for 
the  more  favoured  mortals  who  are  luxuriating 
amid  the  beauties  of  creation  that  arc  spread  be- 
fore the  eye  in  the  country,  and  which  call  forth 
reflections  and  aspirations  that  blend  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  the  in- 
finitely diversified  works  and  scenes  around  them. 
Cowper's  expression,  "  God  made  the  country,  and 
man  made  the  town,"  is  suggestive  of  the  many 
dire  defects  that  sink  the  work  of  human  enter- 
prise and  skill,  so  far  below  the  handicraft  of  the 
Almighty,  all-wise  Artificer,  "  who  planned  and 
built,  and  still  upholds  a  world,  so  clothed  with 
beauty,  for  rebellious  man."    And  yet  if  great  cities 
are  great  evils,  they  seem  indispensable  to  a  high 
State  of  civilization.    Commerce  and  the  arts  have 
never  flourished  but  under  the  stimulus  and  com- 
petition witnessed  only  in  cities.    Literature  and 
.science,  however  much  they  may  spring  up  among 
the  residents  of  the  country,  or  however  frequently 
their  devotees  may  retire  to  rural  retreats  to  pur- 
sue their  speculations  or  perfect  their  productions, 
are  sure  to  meet  the  fostering  care  and  the  ade- 
quate reward  they  require,  only  iu  cities,  where  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  iu  their  respective  de- 
partments is  maintained ;  and  each  aspirant  for  such 
lionours  as  they  may  confer,  is  urged  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  by  intercourse  with  his  compe- 
titors, and  witnessing  their  efforts  and  their  success. 
A  Write!  in  a  late  number  of  one  of  our  magazines 
attributes  the  comparatively  low  literary  character 
of  the  Southern  States  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  large  city  in  any  one  of  them,  where  literary 
and  scientific  men  can  congregate,  and  urge  each 
other  on  by  collision  of  intellect  and  competition 
for  acknowledged  literary  worth.    Hut  we  appre- 
hend (hat  this,  though  a  reason,  is  by  no  means  the 
principal  one  for  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of 
the  South.    There  may  be  something  attributable 
to  climate ;  a  greater  degree  of  the  enervation  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  resulting  from  excessive 
heat ;  but  we  apprehend  that  early  education,  and 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  shivery  on  the  mental  as 
well  as  on  the  physical  system,  is  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  literary  and  scientific  dwarlishncss  than 
any  other  cause. 

Hut  we  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  this  topic 
when  we  began  to  write  ;  our  object  was  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  greater  facilities  for  writing,  and 
inducements  to  write,  in  the  country,  than  in  the 
oHj,  at  this  season  of  the  year;  with  the  hope  of 
•  stimulating  some  of  our  friends  re.-iding  there, 


either  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  task,  and  afford  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  a  better,  or  at  least  more  diversified  week- 
ly entertainment,  than,  we  fear,  they  have  lately 
had  presented  to  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — The  Canada's  mails  have  arrived,  but  bring 
no  news  of  special  interest  beyond  what  was  contained 
in  the  despatches  from  Cape  Race.  The  scheme  for 
raising  the  £220,000  for  completing  the  Leviathan 
steamer,  has  failed,  and  the  company,  it  is  said,  will  call 
upon  the  government  to  aid  them  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  national  work ;  the  name  of  the  vessel  has  been 
altered  to,  and  registered  as,  the  Great  Eastern. — The  river 
Thames  is  in  a  most  filthy  and  offensive  condition,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  outlet  of  all  the  sewers  of 
London,  and  having  a  very  sluggish  tide ;  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament  and  other  buildings  near  its  banks 
are  rendered  almost  untenantable  by  the  effluvia,  arising 
from  it. — A  new  line  of  steamers  has  been  started  from 
Galway,  Ireland,  to  New  York. — The  cottage  in  which 
the  poet  Burns  lived,  has  been  converted  into  a  low 
drinking  house. — The  number  of  merchant  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1849,  was  41,400  which 
has  increased  to  89,900  in  1857. — A  fragment  of  iron 
weighing  a  grain,  was  extracted  from  the  eye  of  a  black- 
smith, in  Brighton,  Eng.,  by  means  of  a  powerful  magnet, 
after  all  other  remedies  had  failed. 

FRANCE. — The  heat  has  been  so  oppressive,  and 
drought  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  certain  localities, 
that  water  has  become  scarce.  At  Versailles,  particularly 
where  the  flow  of  the  Marly  aqueduct  is  interrupted,  it 
commands  nearly  a  franc  a  quart.  A  crocodile,  said  to 
be  15  to  18  feet  long,  with  a  body  twice  as  thick  as  a 
man's,  has  been  seen  in  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  and  at 
other  points  along  its  banks.  He  devoured  a  dog  in  the 
presence  of  his  (the  dog's)  master,  after  having  killed  it 
with  a  blow  of  his  tail. 

PRUSSIA. — Several  newspapers  printed  inthe  German 
language,  and  published  at  N.  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
&c,  U.  S.,  have  been  prohibited  at  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers, and  not  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  kingdom, 
because  they  held  out  inducements  in  glowing  terms  for 
emigrants  to  leave  home  to  settle  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods. 

ITALY. — The  tribunal  of  appeal  at  Naples  has  declared 
the  recently  liberated  steamer  Cagliari,  a  good  and  law- 
ful prize.  Sanguinary  conflicts  were  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence between  the  French  and  Roman  soldiery. 

UNITED  STATES. — Accounts  from  various  parts  of 
the  Union  agree  in  considering  the  prospects  of  the  pre- 
sent crops  of  grain  and  hay  as  favourable  ;  in  Philadel- 
phia, new  hay  is  selling  at  50  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  and  old 
at  80  cts.  per  100.  The  cotton  crop  at  the  south  has 
boen  very  much  damaged  by  storms  and  floods  ;  a  letter, 
dated  Vicksburg,  July  5th,  estimates  the  loss  already 
produced  by  these  causes  at  from  200,000  to  350,000 
bales. — The  prices  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern  cities 
arc  coming  down  weekly  ;  the  best  quality  offered  iu  the 
Philadelphia  market  last  week  did  not  realize  over  nine 
dollars  per  hundred,  and  very  good  cattle  were  sold  as 
low  as  eight. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  estimates  the 
growing  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  (provided  the  weather 
hereafter  proves  favourable,)  at  350,000  hhds. — The  New 
York  Independent  says,  the  trade  in  dry  goods  is  very 
circumscribed.  All  interest  is  lixed  on  the  future.  The 
advices  from  the  interior  continue  to  come  in  more  fa- 
vourably, so  that  expectations  of  a  fair  but  not  extrava- 
gant demand  for  goods  throughout  the  country,  are  in 
some  degree  raised.  The  stock  of  woolens  and  linens 
in  Now  York  private  stores  and  warehouses,  is  large. 
Trade  is  generally  anticipated  to  take  a  start  about  the 
middle  of  the  month. — The  wool  trade  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  was  very  active  last  week  at  prices  ranging 
from  25  to  40  ct9.  per  lb.  One  buyer  purchased  800  lbs. 
in  a  single  day's  ride  among  the  fanners.  The  prices 
this  year  arc  from  10  to  15  cts.  lower  than  last. 

Ouvemment  Affairs. — The  revenue  of  the  general  go- 
vernment from  imports  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
Seventh  month,  amounted  to  forty-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  special  messenger  has  been  despatched  to 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  .Minister  in  .Mexico,  directing  him  to  close 
the  legation,  and  return  home.  Forsylh  has  long  been 
u  n.-a  t  i  sfuc  lory  to  the  executive  department,  and  the  re- 
cent difficulties  with  Mexico  have  furnished  sufficient 
grounds  for  his  displacement.  Baron  Girolt,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  to  the  United  States,  lias  obtained  permis- 
sion <it  absence,  and  will  return  to  Europe  to  bring  out 
his  family  in  the  autumn. 

Th(  Submarine  TtUgraph. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Alice 
Mnnrop  at  Boston,  something  definite  is  at  last  learned 


of  the  fleet.    She  was  boarded  on  the  27th  of  the  Sixth 
month  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  a  lieutenant  from  the 
Niagara,  who  informed  her  captain  that  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  had  been  made  to  lay  the  cable,  the  last 
time  40  miles  having  been  paid  out,  when  all  communi- 
cation ceased,  and  the  Niagara  was  returning  again  to 
the  starting  place,  to  make  a  third  essay.    The  weather, 
both  before  and  since  this  interview,  had  been  very 
stormy,  so  that  the  Agamemnon  at  one  time  was  in  im-i 
minent  danger  of  foundering.    A  report  had  reached! 
England  that  the  experiment  had  been  successful,  and 
the  shares  of  stock  rose  from  £500  to  £800.    By  lateijj 
intelligence,  the  Niagara  has  arrived  at  Queenstown.g 
and  reports  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  with  thij 
loss  in  all  of  500  miles  of  cable. 

The  Frazer  River  Gold  Fever. — The  discovery  of  gold  I 
dust  on  the  Frazer  river  has  occasioned  an  exodus  o 
miners  and  adventurers  from  the  whole  country  round  | 
A  van-guard  of  eight  thousand  men  had  left  California  | 
and  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  has  suffered  in  deposit!! 
of  gold  dust,  to  the  extent  of  $400,000  a  week.  The  nevill 
diggings  being  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  occupieci 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  have  attempted  t<  | 
interpose  their  authority  against  the  inroads  of  thil 
miners,  but  in  vain.    From  the  best  authorities  there  an| 
already  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  Americans  iijl 
their  possessions,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  num  1 
ber  will  be  increased  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  ii 
the  next  four  months.    Blood  has  already  been  shed  oi 
both  sides,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  beginning 
rankle.    At  Belliugham  bay,  the  starting  point  for 
mines,  flour  commanded  from  18  to  20  dollars ;  bacon 
40  cts.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  mess  beef  am 
pork,  35  cts. ;  and  other  articles  in  proportion ;  and 
hundred  miles  further  up  the  river,  (which  is  very  diffi 
cult  of  navigation,)  flour  was  selling  at  one  hundred  dol 
lars  per  barrel.    Six  dollars  a  day  is  a  common  yield  fc 
the  miners. 

New  York  City. — The  Star  of  the  "West  has  arrived,  bring 
ing  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  250  pas 
sengers.  There  have  been  161  fires  iu  New  York  withi 
the  last  six  mouths,  the  total  alleged  loss  from  which 
$464,157. — Interments  last  week,  553;  an  increase  ov( 
the  previous  week  of  111 ;  420  were  children,  of  whoi 
cholera  infantum  carried  off  107  ;  under  one  year  of  ag' 
274.  Violent  deaths,  20. — The  Turkish  Admiral,  recal 
ed  home  by  special  orders  from  the  Sultan,  left  in 
Arabia  for  Liverpool  on  the  14th. 

Philadelphia. — The  interments  last  week  were  368  ; 
increase  of  76;  262  children,  242  of  which  were  uudi 
five  years  of  age  ;  males,  194;  females,  174. — There 
two  lines  of  passenger  railways  completed,  in  the  stre 
of  Philadelphia  ;  another  to  be  in  running  order  in 
week  or  two,  and  the  ground  is  broken,  and  work  co 
menced  on  two  other  routes.  Besides  these,  there  are 
least  two  more  in  prospect. 

Utah. — An  advance  party  from  the  army  has  reaclu 
Salt  Lake  City  ;  they  found  the  houses  entirely  desertc 
windows  mostly  removed,  and  doors  securely  lock 
Everything  had  been  made  ready,  the  Mormons  said, 
burning,  if  peace  had  not  been  achieved  before  the  ar 
val  of  the  troops.    Brigham  Young's  home  was  in 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  city,  and  occupie 
square  containing  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  stone  w 
ten  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  T 
Mormons  are  still  encamped  at  Provo,  but  were  expect 
back  iu  the  city  soon  ;  fifteen  hundred  of  their  numb 
had  been  left  at  Salt  Lake,  in  order  to  fire  it  if  the  di 
culties  had  not  been  peaceably  settled. 

Kansas. — Gen.  Denver  confirms,  in  person,  the  stai 
meat  recently  made  in  correspondence,  that  he  has 
intention  of  resigning  the  governorship  of  Kansas, 
fire  broke  out  at  Leavenworth,  at  midnight,  on  the  14 
originating  in  a  theatre,  which  reduced  thirty  buildiD 
to  ashes,  involving  a  loss  of  $100,000.    There  was 
fire  organization  or  apparatus  in  the  place. 

MEXICO. — Another  earthquake  has  taken  place  in  I 
valley  of  Mexico,  destroying  houses  and  property  in 
city  alone,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars, 
many  parts  of  the  city,  wide  cracks  were  made  in 
earth,  and  the  water  pipes  were  broken  up.    A  lai 
hanging  in  a  saloon,  was  swung  for  a  long  range, 
catching  upon  a  hook  at  the  side  of  the  room,  it  s  cfa 
described  a  horizontal  line  after  the  shock  had  pass 
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Iter  the  wonders  of  creation  and  providence 
re  displayed,  in  producing  and  establishing  the 
tpendous  system  of  external  nature,  its  great 
'itlior  was  pleased,  at  distant  periods,  to  show 
the  visible  effects  of  his  miraculous  power, 
i ongst  the  sons  of  men ;  but  when^  the  time 
ae  wherein  he  saw  fit  to  recall  the  degenerate 
rid  from  the  corruptions  it  was  immersed  in, 
a  public  assumption  and  manifestation  of  his 
just  dominion  amongst  a  people  chosen  for 
H  purpose,  he  raised  up  the  children  of  Israel 
j  an  exemplar  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
fught  them  out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage  by 
high   hand,  and   through  many  admirable 
ikes  of  his  power ;  and  upon  his  institution  of 
Mosaic  law,  which  being  the  introduction  of  a 
form  of  Theocracy,  unknown  to  the  world,  it 
requisite  should  be  attended  by  such  extra- 
nary  marks  of  Divine  authority,  as  might  be 
cient  to  authenticate  and  enforce  it,  as  coming 
himself.    He,  therefore,  on  that  great  occa- 
appeared  to  the  Israelites  in  a  manner  an- 
able  to  his  Almighty  sovereignty  ;  and  also  to 
nature  and  solemnity  of  that  law ;  which,  be- 
a  ministration  of  condemnation,  was  ushered  in 
he  most  dreadful  and  astonishing  tokens  of 
r;  with  thunderings  and  lightnings,  blackness, 
ess,  and  tempest ;  the  mountain  flaming  with 
the  alarming  sound  of  the  trumpet  waxing 
er  and  louder,  and  the  voice  of  words  so  terri- 
that  not  only  the  people,  but  the  whole  moun- 
quaked  exceedingly.    This  being  an  obvious, 
most  solemn  act  of  the  supreme  Legislator 
e  universe,  no  less  authority  than  his  own, 
either  abolish,  or  alter  it;  and  when  the 
d  arrived,  wherein  he  saw  fit  to  set  aside,  and 
rsede  this  law  of  outward  and  carnal  ordin- 
,  by  bringing  forward  into  full  view,  and  sole 
ration,  the  substance  pointed  to  by  it,  his  spi- 
1  and  more  excellent  covenant ;  it  was  neces- 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  done,  by  clear 
)D8tration3  of  the  same  sovereign  authority,  in 
lblic  a  manner,  and  at  the  most  proper  season 
i.    Accordingly,  the  gracious  dispensation  of 
;ospel  was  introduced  by  evidences  of  Divine 
mty  equally  extraordinary,  and  equally  suited 
placid  and  salutary  nature. 


or 


Besides  the  numerous  predictions  of  prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  the  advent  of  his  forerun- 
ner the  Baptist,  and  the  miraculous  conception  of 
our  Saviour  by  the  blessed  virgin,  witness  the  many 
wonderful  works  he  performed,  the  unaccountable 
darkness,  and  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple 
throughout  from  top  to  bottom,  upon  his  giving  up 
the  ghost ;  denoting  the  separation,  conclusion,  and 
passing  away  of  all  sign  and  ceremony,  and  the 
disclosure  of  the  substance  in  spirit  and  truth  ;  his 
astonishing  resurrection,  and  that  of  the  bodies  of 
buried  saints  which  arose  and  went  into  the  city ; 
and  his  visible  ascension,  attended  with  the  glorious 
ministration  of  angels.  After  all  this,  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost,  annually  observed 
in  memorial  of  the  giving  forth  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  the  apostles  and  disciples,  male  and  female, 
being  assembled  together  according  to  the  Lord's 
command,  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  a  two-fold  demon- 
stration of  its  advent,  as  the  administrative  power 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  then  to  commence 
without  any  mixture  of  a  legal  or  shadowy  nature  ; 
first,  by  the  appearance  of  cloven  tongues,  as  of 
fire,  which  sate  upon  each  of  them.  Second,  by 
filling  their  hearts  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (xlcts  ii,) 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  or  in  other  languages  besides  their 
own,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Endued 
with  heavenly  wisddm  and  power,  and  inflamed 
with  Divine  love  and  fervour,  they  were  now 
qualified  to  put  in  practice  the  commission  before 
given,  in  a  verbal  manner,  by  the  great  Lord 
and  lawgiver.  To  divers  of  them  were  like- 
wise added,  the  miraculous  powers  of  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases  ;  the  dumb  were  made  to  speak, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see ; 
demoniacs  were  dispossessed,  and  the  dead  were 
raised  and  restored  to  life. 

But  these  extraordinary  powers  were  neither 
conferred  upon  all,  nor  confined  to  the  apostles 
only ;  yet  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit  was  com- 
municated to  every  one  of  them,  women,  as  well  as 
men ;  otherwise  Peter's  application  of  the  prophecy 
of  Joel  had  not  been  true.  They  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  differently  gifted  and 
qualified  by  it,  for  different  services,  according  to 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Dispenser.  "  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  spirit ; 
to  another  faith  by  the  same  spirit ;  to  another  the 
gift  of  healing  by  the  same  spirit ;  to  another  the 
working  of  miracles  by  the  same  spirit ;  to  another 
prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits ;  to  an- 
other divers  kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another  the  in- 
terpretation of  tongues.  But  all  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  self  same  spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will."  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  &c.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  what  are  commonly  called 
miracles,  are  not  necessary  or  essential  to  Divine 
inspiration,  but  only  adjunctive  operations  of  the 
Spirit  thereto,  which  have  been  occasionally  super- 
added ;  and  therefore  may  either  totally  cease, 
when  the  occasions  for  which  they  were  added  are 
over,  or  continue  to  be  used  as  it  shall  appear  re- 
quisite to  Divine  wisdom.  When  therefore  the 
gospel  was  so  far  spread  and  established  in  the 
parts  then  intended,  that  the  end  for  which  those 


extraordinary  powers  were  afforded  was  answered, 
they  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  church  ; 
which  was  left,  in  the  general,  upon  its  proper  and 
permanent  bottom,  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  necessity  therefore  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  constant  continuance  of  miraculous  powers, 
or  such  a  spirit  of  prophecy  as  signifies  a  peculiar 
gift  of  foretelling  future  events  ;  but  only  of  those 
supernatural  influences,  which  are  requisite  to  en- 
lighten, quicken,  regenerate,  sanctify,  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  in  man,  enable  him  to  fill  up 
his  duty,  and  finally  prepare  him  for  a  celestial 
mansion.  These  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
continued.  They  are  of  moral  consideration,  and 
immediately  influential  to  the  preparation  and  sal- 
vation of  every  man,  which  miracle  and  prediction 
are  not. 

Notwithstanding  manifest  appearances  of  extra- 
ordinary power  were  added,  both  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  law,  and  that  of  the  gospel,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  either,  but  as  sanctions 
requisite  to  their  institution;  so  I  believe,  some 
Divine  exertions  of  a  miraculous  nature  have  been 
evidenced,  at  times,  under  both  administrations,  as 
well  as  before  them  ;  either  for  the  convincement 
of  doubtful  persons,  or  to  give  additional  weight 
and  authority  to  the  ministry  of  some  inspired  ser- 
vants of  God,  amongst  those  present  with  them,  or 
to  encourage  and  confirm  them  in  their  service. 
Though  I  doubt  not  but  this  hath  sometimes  been 
the  case  since  the  first  century,  and  may  remain  to 
be  so  to  the  end  of  time,  for  neither  the  power  nor 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  shortened ;  yet  I  am 
also  of  opinion,  that  miraculous  appearances  have 
been  less  public,  and  more  sparingly  afforded  since 
the  first  century  than  before  it ;  which  may  be  in 
part  owing  to  the  declension  of  the  professing 
churches.  I  also  believe,  according  to  the.  pro- 
phetic declarations  of  the  apostles,  that  under  the 
declined  and  darkened  state  of  both  teachers  and 
hearers,  many  strange  signs,  and  lying  wonders 
have  been,  and  still  may  be  suffered  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  a  disobedient  people,  by  false 
pretenders,  for  the  support  of  a  corrupt  interest, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  conductors.  Un- 
doubtedly, those  mysterious  delusions  have  been 
abundantly  more  numerous  for  many  centuries  past, 
than  the  exertions  of  Divine  power  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way. 

The  continuation  of  exterior  miracles  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  ministration  of  the  gospel ;  for  was  it  so, 
Christianity  could  not  subsist  without  them.  Yet, 
though  they  are  not  of  absolute  necessity  thereunto, 
they  may  be  occasionally  used,  or  not,  as  the  so- 
vereign Wisdom  sees  meet.  But  that  they  are  still 
constantly,  or  periodically  continued  in  any  parti- 
cular church,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  its  being  the 
only  true  church  of  Christ,  above  all  others,  I  find 
no  warrant  to  believe.  Pretensions  of  this  kind, 
naturally  put  thinking  minds  upon  looking  for  a 
superior  excellency  in  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  such  a  church ;  and  when  they  find  it  abound  in 
superstition  and  pomp,  coercive  imposition,  proud 
hierarchy,  craft,  lucre,  and  idolatry,  even  border- 
ing upon  polytheism ;  for  what  else  is  the  adora- 
tion of  saints  and  sinners  under  that  title,  by  at- 
tributing a  kind  of  omnipresence  and  influence  in 
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the  court  of  Leaven  to  tbem?  "When  they  find 
these,  and  other  monstrous  absurdities  in  the  esta- 
blished doctrines  of  such  a  church,  instead  of  the 
simplicity,  purity,  humility,  love,  and  life  of  the 
gospel ;  what  can  they  conclude  of  those  preten- 
sions, but  that  they  are  the  deceitful  juggles  of  im- 
posture, and  the  legends  of  folly '!  The  very  ends 
most  of  them  are  calculated  to  answer,  sufficiently 
evidence  their  falsehood,  and  show,  whatever  they 
are,  that  they  are  not  Divine. 

It  doth  not  appear,  that  in  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity,  those  who  were  sometimes  attended 
with  miraculous  powers,  were  always  so  accom- 
panied in  their  ministry ;  nor  that  all  inspired  mi- 
nisters were  ever  enabled  to  work  miracles  in  the 
sight  of  the  people.  Seeing  therefore  it  is  evident, 
that  these  extraordinary  powers  are  not  essential 
to  an  inspired  ministry,  they  are  not  the  necessary 
proofs  of  it ;  nor  tbc  want  of  them  an  argument 
that  a  minister  is  not  inspired.  But  though  these 
are  not  essential  to  Christianity,  immediate  inspira- 
tion is  constitutionally  so.  The  excellency  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mixture  of 
sign  and  substance,  as  that  of  the  Jews  was,  nor  a 
temporary,  but  a  standing  ministration  of  the 
spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  The  Leisure  llour." 

The  Overland  Route  to  India. 

STARTING  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

India  !  at  this  present  time  what  dread  interest 
hovers  over  that  distant  land  !  In  every  circle  it 
is  the  all-absorbing  topic.  The  merchant  is  trem- 
bling for  our  commerce  ;  the  soldier  for  the  pres- 
tige of  our  arms;  the  patriot  for  the  honour  of 
our  country ;  the  philanthropist  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  ;  the  Christian  for  the  ark  of  God.  Our 
prayer  is,  "  God  defend  the  right,"  and  make  these 
sad  calamities,  by  his  over-ruling  providence,  the 
means  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  that  vast  continent. 

The  following  sketches,  by  one  who  has  more 
than  once  visited  India,  may  enable  us  to  accom- 
pauy  those  on  their  way  there,  without  the  (Ms- 
agrimetu  inseparable,  even  iu  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  from  foreign  travel. 

We  live  in  stirring  times.  All  is  now  bustle, 
motion,  progress,  change.  In  days  of  yore  our 
worthy  sires,  in  this  sea-girt  isle,  seldom  travelled 
fai  from  home.  Leisurely  they  attended  to  busi- 
ness J  occasionally  they  glanced  at  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  in  their  tiny  hebdomadal  broad-sheet; 
now  and  then  they  visited  the  nearest  town,  or,  on 
Bome  urgent  necessity,  one  or  other  of  our  metro- 
politan cities  ;  but  the  man  who  had  crossed  the 
Tweed,  or  braved  the  perils  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
waa  somewhat  of  a  prodigy;  and  he  who  had  seen 
Pane,  or  Rome,  or  Alexandria,  was  almost  as 
great  a  wonder  as  the  pyramids  themselves. 

Not  so  now.  Steam  has  changed  all  that.  These 
are  the  days  of  rapid,  easy,  economical  transit. 
Oooana  are  now  bridged,  and  distance  is  well  nigh 
destroyed,  by  the  wonder-working  achievements  of 
human  intellect  and  skill.  The  "grand  tour"  is 
no  longer  an  aristocratic  luxury.  The  far  East 
has  become  to  accessible  that  a  "  winter  in  India" 
bills  fair  to  become  as  fashionable  as  a  summer's 
sojourn  at  Baden-Baden.  "  To  double  the  Cape," 
ouce  so  formidable  to  our  ancestors,  is  now  no  rare 
exploit ;  and  the  overland  route  to  Bombay  or 
Bengal  is  traversed  by  hundreds  every  year,  who 
thiuk  of  it  as  lightly  as  a  London  pilot  does  of  a 
trip  to  the  Nore. 

My  starting-point  from  London  was  the  Water- 
loo Station.  Here  all  is  activity.  By  this  train 
passengers  arc  setting  off  for  India,  and  China, 


and  all  intermediate  parts;  and,  looking  at  the 
luggage  on  the  platform,  we  find  as  heterogeneous 
a  mixture  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Here  is  a 
parcel  for  Wimbledon,  lying  on  a  box  for  Hong 
Kong.  This  is  for  Malta;  that  for  Bombay.  Here 
is  a  portmanteau  for  Andover;  there  is  one  for 
Madras.  Gosport  and  Gibraltar,  Southampton 
and  Singapore,  Claremont  and  Calcutta,  are  all 
lying  huddled  together.  The  passengers  are  as 
diversified  as  their  imiicdimenta, ;  some  all  hurry 
and  excitement,  others  collected  and  staid.  At 
length  the  bell  rings ;  friends  hastily  separate ;  we 
travellers  are  seated  ;  the  fire-horse  snorts  and 
paws  to  be  gone  ;  off  we  start;  and  soon  the  great 
city  is  left  ftr  behind. 

On  reaching  Southampton,  as  we  were  not  to 
embark  till  next  day,  and  the  evening  was  pecu- 
liarly inviting,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  visit 
Nctley  Abbey  by  moonlight.  The  ride  by  South- 
ampton Water  was  enchanting.  Every  object 
seemed  magnified  and  beautified,  as  seen  through 
the  silvery  obscurity  of  that  lovely  night.  We 
wandered  among  the  stately  ruins — paced  the  clois- 
ters— ransacked  the  cells,  the  chapels,  and  the 
cemetery — climbed  the  mouldering  walls — caught 
glimpses,  now  of  the  moon,  now  of  the  water, 
through  the  ivy-clad  arches,  the  rich  tracery  of 
gothic  windows,  and  the  waving  branches  of  noble 
old  elms — gazed  on  the  deep  shadows,  and  the 
flickering  play  of  the  moon-beams,  every  object 
softened  by  the  pale  light,  till  all  seemed  like  a 
fairy  scene.  We  roamed  and  ruminated  amid 
these  relics  of  by-gone  days — thought  of  the  monks 
who  had  there  sung  and  sinned,  while  acting  their 
strange  part  in  the  drama  of  human  life — and  re- 
joiced that  we  could  not  say,  "  The  former  days 
were  better  than  these."  We  returned  to  our 
hotel,  with  pleasing  reminiscences  to  cherish  of  our 
last  night  in  Old  England. 

Formerly  the  route  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  was 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  To  Alexandria 
you  could  proceed  only  in  small  sailing  vessels, 
subject  to  serious  delays  and  discomforts.  From 
thence  to  Suez  you  had  to  travel  on  donkeys  or 
camels,  braving  the  privations  and  perils  of  the 
desert  as  you  best  could.  You  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  chance  for  a  passage  down  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  onward  to  India.  Few,  except  the  most 
daring  spirits,  durst  in  those  days  venture  on  such 
an  undertaking.  Many  praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made,  especially  by  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  to  make 
this  ancient  high-road  to  the  East  safe  and  expedi- 
tious ;  but  little  was  effected  till  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  took  the  mat- 
ter iu  hand.  At  first  their  prospects  were  anything 
hut  bright.  This  company  has  now  a  navy  of 
about  fifty  ocean  steamers,  among  which  is  the 
"Himalaya,"  the  wonder  of  naval  architecture, 
tons  burden,  with  engines  of  700  horse- 
power. The  number  of  persons  employed,  afloat 
and  ashore,  is  about  4000 ;  the  salaries  paid 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  £100,000  per 
annum.  The  yearly  consumption  of  coal  is  about 
200,000  tons,  and  must  cost  more  than  £100,000 
sterling.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
every  year  is  upwards  of  ;J0,O0O.  The  number  of 
miles  which  their  steamers  travel  during  the  year, 
is  m  arly  twenty-five  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  averaging  more  than  2000  miles  each  day. 
Aud  the  mails  to  and  from  Iudia,  China,  and  other 
ports,  carried  in  these  vessels,  amount  to  between 
three  aud  four  hundred  boxes,  aud  weigh  each 
voyage  from  five  to  six  tons.  Luring  the  war  with 
Russia,  the  best  of  their  steamers  were  constantly 
engaged  as  transports  by  the  government;  yet, 
such  are  the  resources  and  energy  of  this  company, 
that  the  communication  with  India,  China,  and 


Australia,  was  kept  up  constantly  with  amazirj 
punctuality.  A  princely  revenue  does  this  con 
pany  draw  from  this  vast  enterprise ;  still,  the  pul 
lie  reaps  the  advantage.  India  is  brought  neart 
to  England  by  three  months'  travel ;  commerce 
increased  ;  good  government  in  our  eastern  depei 
dencies  is  promoted  ;  and  now  a  visit  to  India,  \ 
a  route  replete  with  interest  at  every  stage,  may  1 
performed  with  an  economy  and  comfort  almost  i: 
credible. 

The  "  Ripon"  was  the  noble  vessel  waiting 
convey  us  to  the  East.    At  high  tide  she  left  tl 
harbour,  and  was  riding  majestically  in  Southam 
ton  Water,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  ma 
I  was  early  on  board  ;  found  my  cabin  roomy,  air 
and  retired ;  and  busied  myself  putting  all 
rights  in  my  new  floating  domicile,  in  which  I  w 
to  sojourn  while  going  "  down  into  Egypt."  T 
hour  for  our  departure  arrived.    Passengers  ai 
their  friends  kept  crowding  on  board.    A  srn 
steamer  brought  out  the  overland  mail — piles 
square  boxes,  of  various  distinctive  colours — whi 
black,  red,  buff,  blue — marked  for  all  our  easte 
dependencies,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  ports 
which  our  steamer  calls.    Methinks  I  see  the  lit 
tenant  of  the  royal  navy — old  enough,  poor  fellc 
to  be  an  admiral — standing  at  the  gangway, 
full  dress,  cocked  hat  and  sword,  like  a  comn 
dore — which  title,  by  the  by,  was  usually  award 
him  on  the  voyage,  and  which  he  seemed  to  thi 
his  position  and  services  amply  merited — taki 
charge  of  her  Majesty's  mail,  with  as  much  i 
portance  as  if  it  had  been  her  most  gracious  ]y 
jesty  herself.    "  Hong  Kong !"  cries  a  sailor 
board  of  the  little  steamer ;  "  Here !"  respoi 
another  on  board  our  ship ;  and  the  former  pitc: 
a  square  box  to  the  latter,  and  our  commod 
bows,  and  marks  his  book.    "Gibraltar!"  issho 
ed,  and  the  same  process  takes  place.    "  Malt; 
"  Aden  !"  "  Colombo  !"  "  Canton  !"  and  so  on, 
the  last  box  was  safe  in  his  charge.    How  var 
and  valuable  the  contents  of  these  boxes !  Haj 
was  I  to  receive  by  this  mail  my  last  despatc 
from  loved  ones  at  home !    And  I  had  just  t; 
to  scribble  another  hearty  "  adieu,"  when  the  sic 
for  parting  was  given.    For  the  last  time,  the 
rings — separation  is  effected — the  little  tender 
all  on  her  deck  who  return  to  port — all  on 
deck  arc  bound  for  afar.    Jolly  tars  heave  up 
anchor ;  round  goes  our  noble  vessel,  and  sets 
bow  to  the  deep.    The  mail  steamer  hovers  r 
us  till  we  get  fairly  under  weigh  ;  then,  amid  w 
ing  handkerchief's,  and  parting  salaams,  and  st 
ing  tears,  and  rising  prayers,  on  went  the  stc 
and  off  went  our  leviathan.    The  breeze  cau 
the  parting  petition — "  God  bless  loved  relat 
aud  friends,  and  send  the  good  ship  '  Ripon'  g 
success !" 

When  fairly  started,  the  bugle  sounded  " 
roast  beef  of  Old  England,"  and  called  us  t 
sumptuous  repast  in  our  splendid  saloon 
passengers,  however,  were  too  excited  to  ren 
long  below,  so  we  speedily  followed  the  capl 
whose  duties  were  on  deck.    What  a  change 
quiet  the  ship  seemed  !    The  hissing  of  the  es 
ing  steam  was  hushed  ;  the  crowd  of  strangers 
gone ;  the  deck  was  all  clear  for  a  promen 
every  person  and  everything  had,  and  were  occ 
ing,  their  own  place.    I  looked  round  at  my  f( 
voyagers :  some  were  sitting  alone,  gazing  witl 
tense  interest  back  to  our  starting-point ;  o 
were  pacing  the  deck  briskly  and  happily,  evicB 
ly  thinking  of  the  future  rather  than  the  past; 
groups  were  here  and  there  clustered  together 
animated  conversation,  as  if  to  keep  their  covff' 
up.    Yet,  all  was  pleasant,  fitted  to  inspire 
dencc  and  hope.    The  weather  was  bright 
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■showery — a  smile  and  a  tear  ;  in  unison  somewhat 
with  the  feelings  of  most  who  were  commencing  so 
iona  and  so  interesting  a  voyage.  We  soon  passed 
hhe  Isle  of  Wight,  its  charming  scenery  all  the 
jnore  beautiful  as  we  left  it  so  rapidly  behind.  We 
fiad  an  excellent  view  of  the  Needles,  those  singu- 
lar rocks,  so  singularly  named,  standing  erect 
Lmong  the  billows  as  the  body-guard  of  this  the 
liueen  of  all  England's  lovely  isles,  of  which  they 
It  one  time  no  doubt  formed  a  part.  The  shades 
I  f  evening,  ere  long,  gathered  around  us ;  we  re- 
fired  to  rest,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  snug  sleeping 
srths,  and  bade  farewell  to  our  native  shores. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Hypocrisy. 
"  I  care  not  at  all,"  says  Luther,  "  for  an  open 
neray  of  the  church,  with  their  power  and  perse- 
ffitions  ;  I  regard  them  not,  for  by  them  the  true 
lurch  cannot  receive  hurt,  nor  can  they  hinder 
fod's  Word  ;  nay,  the  church  through  their  raging 
id  persecution  rather  increases.    But  it  is  the 
\jwarcl  evil  of  false  brethren  that  will  do  mischief 
the  church.    Judas  betrayed  Christ;  the  false 
Jostles  confused  and  falsified  the  gospel.  Such 
:  the  real  [persons  or  instruments]  through  whom 
lie  devil  [works]  and  spoils  the  church.  Mere 
pocrite,  as  we  commonly  accept  it,  is  too  mild  a 
for  a  false  brother, 
f "  The  greatest  and  fiercest  strife  that  Christians 
five,  is  with  false  brethren.    If  a  false  brother 
Wd  openly  say: — 'I  am  a  Pilate,  a  Herod,  an 
ias,'  that  is,  if  he  would  put  off  the  name  of  a 
ieving  Christian,  and  profess  himself  an  open 
*my  to  Christ,  then  we  would  patiently  endure 
the  evil  he  could  work  upon  us.    But  that  such 
juld  bear  the  name  of  Christians  we  cannot  en- 
?re. 

"  There  are  among  Protestants  many  false  bre- 
en  and  unchristian-like  offenders.    False  Chris- 
that  boast  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  bring  no 
fruits,  are  like  clouds  without  rain.  Many 
ristians  affect  great  sanctity  and  holiness,  but 
y  have  neither  faith  nor  love  towards  God,  nor 
e  towards  their  neighbour,  and  therefore  bring 
\  forth  the  fruits  of  faith  which  '  works  by  love, 
the  purifying  of  the  heart'  from  all  its  evil  pas- 
and  prejudices,  making  room  for  the  entrance 
Divine  love,  which  is  pure  and  unbounded  by 
outward  consideration  of  interest,  favour,  sect, 
nation,  even  like  its  holy  Author. 
'  Offences  by  Christians  are  far  more  abomina- 
than  those  by  heathen.    The  prophet  Jeremiah 
s:— 'The  punishment  of  the  daughter  of  my 
pie  i3  greater  than  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
oni.'  &c.    And  Ezekiel : — 'Thou  hast  justi- 
Sodom  with  thine  abominations.'    And  Christ, 
will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  at  the  day  of 
t,  than  for- thee.'    Paul  says:  'Also  oi 
own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
igs,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.'  " 
o  we  not  see  that  these  tilings  are  true  ;  that 
more  perplexing  and  grievous  contending 
inst  those  errors  whieh  appear  under  the  cover 
sound  profession,  than  against  those  which  are 
out  any  concealment  or  denial  I    Thus  it  is 
re  there  is  the  entertainment  of  false  views  un 
the  profession  of  a  sound  faith ;  the  exercise 
in  unsanctified  zeal  under  the  profession  of  the 
rit  of  Christ;  the  indulgence  in  the  spirit  of 
»r,  under  the  profession  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
ing  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  thus  re- 
tching a  good  profession. 

'o  we  not  see  that  the  falsifying  of  a  good  pro- 
on  is  more  largely  fraught  with  evil  than  the 
espondent  views  and  actions  of  a  bad  profes- 


sion with  the  profession  itself?  To  those  holding 
a  good  profession  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  good 
fruits,  and  it  is  a  grievous  and  reproachful  thing, 
if,  instead  of  these,  we  find  nothing  but  the  briers 
and  thorns  of  an  unregenerated  and  corrupt  na- 
ture— pride,  covetousness,  envy,  jealousy,  wrath 
and  malice,  instead  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  meekness 
and  temperance,  against  which  there  is  no  law.  It 
is  to  the  individual  return  to  faithfulness  to  the 
Divine  witness  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  a  reformation  which  shall  rid  us  of 
the  bane  of  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
church,  which  are  the  occasion  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  concern  to  the  upright  in  heart. 


From  the  Alta  California  (of  San  Francisco.) 

Narrative  of  Lieut.  Beale's  "Wagon  Road  Expedition, 
from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colorado  River. 
We  present  our  readers  with  an  outline  narra- 
tive of  Lieut.  Beale's  exploration  of  the  Southern 
wagon  route,  taken  from  the  note  book  of  J.  H. 
Porter,  attached  to  the  scientific  corps  of  the  expe- 
dition. Lieut.  Beale  arrived  here  from  Los  An- 
geles. The  object  of  the  expedition,  (which  is  just 
completed,)  as  specified  in  the  written  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  to  proceed  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Indianola,  Texas,  where  the  camels 
had  been  landed  from  the  storeship  Supply,  Lieut. 
David  Porter,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Defiance,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Santa  Fe,  and  from 
that  place  to  commence  the  survey  of  the  wagon 
road  through  to  Colorado  river,  near  the  supposed 
mouth  of  the  Mojave. 

Lieut.  E.  F.  Beale  and  his  party  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  on  the  16th  of  June,  1857.  From  San 
Antonio  they  proceeded  to  Camp  Verde,  on  the 
Verde  river,  where  the  camels  had  been  conveyed, 
to  await  his  requisition  and  that  of  Capt.  Pope,  of 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  government  to  construct  artesian  wells 
upon  the  Pecas,  in  Texas.  He  selected  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  ninety  camels  at  that  place  and 
three  dromedaries.  Together  with  the  animals 
were  two  Greeks,  a  Turk  and  two  Arabs,  who  left 
him  at  San  Antonio,  being  desirous  of  returning 
home. 

THE  START. 

The  party  left  San  Antonio  on  the  25th  of  June  ; 
the  camels  packed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  grain 
for  ten  teams  of  mules.  The  toulus,  or  regular 
pack  camels,  of  which  there  were  seven,  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  load  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
They  passed  over  the  old  wagon  road,  extending 
some  seven  hundred  miles  between  San  Antonio 
and  El  Paso,  and  reached  Alberquerque  on  the 
10th  of  August. 

THE  ROUTE  THROUGH  NEW  MEXICO. 
Leaving  some  of  the  wagons  which  had  become 
unnecessary  to  transport  the  baggage,  the  expedi- 
tion crossed  the  llio  Grande,  and  turned  towards 
the  Colorado.  They  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
little  Puerto,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  lying 
within  sight  of  the  river,  and  among  the  mountain 
spurs  extending  through  New  Mexico.  They  passed 
through  the  pueblo  of  Laguna,  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Indians  and  New  Mexicans. 
Thev  were  now  travelling  upon  Coronado's  route 
— who,  in  1530,  past  through  this  country,  the  first 
explorer  of  New  Mexico.  Continuing  upon  the 
road,  to  the  new  town  of  Zurii,  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  the  aboriginal  ruins  of  that  name,  they 
passed  the  llio  Frio,  running  through  a  remarkable 
volcanic  basin,  of  ancient  formation.  They  waited, 
upon  the  Piscado,  the  arrival  of  Col.  Loring,  who 
was  returning  with  his  command,  from  the  Gila. 


While  the  expedition  was  proceeding  to  Zuni,  Lieut. 
Beale,  in  company  with  Col.  Loring,  made  a  detour 
towards  the  northward,  in  the  Navajo  country,  to 
Fort  Defiance,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  to  pro- 
cure an  escort  of  United  States  troops,  for  which 
he  had  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

THE  INSCRIPTION  ROCK. 
Passing  over  this  country,  which  Porter  consi- 
ders the  most  beautiful  he  ever  traversed,  and 
covered  with  almost  interminable  forests  of  noble 
and  lofty  pine  trees,  they  arrived,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  at  El  Moro,  or  the  Inscription  Piock.  This 
remarkable  natural  formation  merits  a  particular 
description.  Emerging  from  the  forest  which  skirts 
the  bases  of  the  backbone  of  the  Western  Continent, 
without  any  previous  indication  of  its  existence, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  exclusively  volcanic 
country,  a  smooth  wall  of  white  sandstone  rises 
from  the  grassy  plain  which  spreads  away  from  its 
base,  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet. 

At  its  south-eastern  base  is  the  spring  known  as 
El  Moro.  It  is  wedge-shaped,  and  its  summit  is 
crowned  by  an  ancient  aboriginal  fortress,  evidently 
the  work  of  the  same  artisans,  whose  tumuli  are 
visible  from  Peru  to  Wisconsin.  Sloping  from  the 
south-west  is  an  artificial  plateau,  leading  to  the 
western  entrance  of  the  mountain,  which  forms  a 
natural  corral,  capable  of  holding  at  least  five  thou- 
sand head  of  animals,  and  entirely  impregnable 
except  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  easily  defended 
and  partially  fortified.  In  this  corral  grow  the 
loftiest  pine  trees,  whose  heads  are  far  below  the 
crest  of  the  rock  which  towers  above  them.  The 
party  from  this  point  proceeded  to  within  twelve 
miles  of  Zuni,  where  they  encamped,  and  awaited 
Beale's  arrival  from  Fort  Defiance. 

THE  ROUTE  FROM  EL  MORO. 

He  arrived  on  the  28th,  with  his  escort,  and  af- 
ter treating  with  the  Indians  for  corn,  they  started 
upon  Whipple's  trail,  and  encamped  upon  a  plain 
covered  with  splendid  gramma  grass.  The  expe- 
dition from  this  camping  place,  passed  over  a  com- 
paratively level  country,  well  watered,  and  abound- 
ing in  fine  grass.  Ranges  of  mountains,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  were  visible  in  all  directions,  some  of 
them  capped  with  snow.  This  mountainous  fea- 
ture is  the  prevailing  topography  between  Zuni  and 
the  Colorado.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  Colorado 
Chiquiro  on  the  4th  of  September ;  on  the  6th,  they 
crossed  it  without  difficulty.  The  river  is  a  wind- 
ing, narrow  and  muddy  stream.  At  the  ford  there 
were  only  four  feet  of  water.  The  camels  from  the 
first  made  the  marches  without  fatigue  or  flagging. 
They  continued  their  course  on  the  parallel  of  35 
degrees,  finding  excellent  water  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, and  the  most  luxuriant  blue  gramma 
grass. 

AN  UNEXPLORED  COUNTRY. 

The  course  now  lay  through  an  unexplored  re- 
gion, presenting  the  wave  line,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  irregular  serrated  volcanic  mountains.  They 
encamped  upon  a  reservoir  of  pure  water,  disco- 
vered by  the  guide,  Sevcdra;  to  which  Lieut.  Beale 
gave  the  name  of  King's  Creek.  The  trail  of  1853, 
made  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  being  obliterated  by  time, 
and  also  that  of  Aubrey,  Lieut.  Beale  selected  a 
road  for  himself,  and  thus  from  the  point  above- 
mentioned,  the  travellers,  until  reaching  the  Co- 
lorado, were  passing  over  a  terra  incognita.  Ex- 
peditions from  the  camping  place  were  despatched 
by  Lieut.  Beale,  in  various  directions,  to  examine 
the  face  of  the  country. 

aubrey's  canon. 

In  one  of  these,  led  by  Lieut.  Beale  himself,  they 
discovered  what  was  believed  to  be  the  celebrated 
canon  of  Aubrey,  described  by  him  in  his  notes. 
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An  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  stupendous  depth 
of  this  great  chasm,  from  the  fact  that  standing  on 
its  precipitous  brink,  a  musket  ball  discharged,  oc- 
cupied nearly  half  a  minute  in  reaching  the  bot- 
tom at  its  shallowest  point.  This  was  proved  by 
frequent  experiments.  Its  width  was  so  great,  that 
a  musket  ball,  discharged  horizontally,  fell  about  a 
quarter  of  the  way  across.  This  chasm  appears  to 
be  a  vast  sink  in  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
the  result  of  some  ancient  volcanic  convulsion. 
They  descended  to  the  bottom,  and  explored  it  to 
its  mouth.  In  it  they  discovered  the  Indian  trail 
to  the  Mojave  villages. 

EXTRAORDINARY  NATURAL  FEATURES. 
Some  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  feature  of 
this  section  of  country  are  worthy  of  remark.  The 
road  extending  over  mesas  resembled  more  a  work 
of  art,  like  the  roads  constructed  by  the  Roman 
generals  and  Napoleon,  than  natural  formations. 
The  palisade  formations,  on  all  hands,  loomed  up 
like  gigantic  fortifications.  Singular  to  say,  the 
volcanic  rock  was  carpeted  with  the  most  luxuriant 
blue  gramma  grass,  affording  food  for  animals  as 
nutritious  as  oats.  Only  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  lay 
between  this  and  the  rock.  Specimens  of  petrifac- 
tions of  the  most  wonderful  description,  presented 
themselves.  And  there,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Xara,  they  found  a  rock,  about 
twenty-five  feet  square,  in  the  heart  of  which  was 
a  large  petrified  tree.  The  fragment  was  detached 
from  the  main  body,  in  which  the  boughs  were  dis- 
tinctly visible.  They  also  found,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  new  route,  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  evincing 
the  progression  of  the  writers  from  the  Ideagraphic 
to  the  Phonetic  character.  This  argues  a  very 
high  degree  of  cultivation  among  the  ancient  inha 
bitants  of  these  regions,  as  do  their  fortifications. 

ARRIVAL  AT  THE  COLORADO  RIVER. 
The  guides  having  proved  unworthy  of  trust,  the 
expedition  was  preceded  by  parties  detached  in 
search  of  water,  which  was  invariably  found,  show- 
ing that,  up  to  this  point,  the  route  is  in  every  way 
available  for  emigrant  trains,  it  being  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  double  teams  in  a  single  instance.  No- 
thing of  consequence  occurred,  from  this  point  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  Colorado 
river,  which  they  gained  without  difficulty,  camp- 
ing on  its  banks,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  19th  of 
( >ctober,  having  ridden  over  the  country  on  either 
tide  of  the  route  for  a  considerable  distance. 

BWIMMINQ  THE  CAMELS. 

At  this  place,  the  camels  themselves  refuted 
some  a-scrtions  which  have  been  confidently  made 
of  them — that  they  arc  unable  to  swim.  Father 
Hue,  in  his  work,  describes  his  detention  upon  the 
Yellow  river,  in  China,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  his  camels,  for,  he  says,  "the  animal 
cannot  swim."  The  opinion  has  also  been  supported 
by  many  writers. 

On  this  occasion,  Lieut  Beale,  determining  to 
try  the  experiment,  led  one  of  the  large  toulus  to 
the  hank  of  the  river,  and  had  him  driven  into  the 
water.  As  soon  as  lie  found  himself  out  of  his 
depth,  he  struck  off  without  hesitation  for  the  op- 
posite shore,  swimming  high  and  with  perfect  ease. 
The  rest  of  the  train  were  crossed  in  batches  of  five 
and  six  ;  not  ono  of  tlicm,  apparently,  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  passage. 

A  TORTION  OF  THE  fill  EAT  DESERT. 
Here  the  travellers  found  the  first  sandy  coun- 
try on  their  route.  The  grass  was  poor  and  thin, 
and  water  at  longer  intervals  than  they  had  yet 
found  it.  They  were  enabled,  however,  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply,  without  any  suffering,  and  con- 
tinued their  course  due  west,  uutil  they  struck  the 


Mojave  river — a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles — 
that  is  to  where  water  appears  flowing  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  This  is  a  northern  continuation  of 
the  great  American  Desert  of  New  Mexico,  but 
presents  less  of  the  sterile  and  desolate  features  of 
the  southern  or  main  body  of  the  desert,  and  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  travel  over. 

ARRIVAL  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 
The  route  now  fallowed  the  Mojave  on  its  east- 
ern bank  until  the  party  reached  the  Mormon  road, 
which  they  kept,  crossing  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  at  the  Cajon  Pass,  and  continued  the 
journey  over  the  well  known  road  from  San  Ber- 
nardino to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  November. 

TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS    OF    THE  CAMEL  EXPERI- 
MENT. 

The  experiment  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries 
has  proved  a  triumphant  success.  In  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  many  United  States  officers,  they 
have  shown  themselves  admirably  adapted  for  tra- 
versing the  wastes  of  Western  America.  In  some 
instances  these  wonderful  animals  went  a  week, 
and  in  one,  ten  days,  without  water — not  because 
it  did  not  exist  on  the  route,  but  from  the  lack  of 
desire  for  it,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  animal 
drank  with  comparative  indifference.  They  could 
go,  if  required,  over  two  weeks  without  tasting 
water.  Their  food  is  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest 
description;  they  eat,  as  they  progress,  whatever 
grows  on  the  wayside,  bending  their  long  necks, 
and  thrusting  their  heads  alike  into  the  narrowest 
crevices  for  the  cactus,  or  the  stunted  verdure,  or 
cropping  the  leaves  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
without  in  the  least  retarding  their  speed.  Truly 
they  may  be  called  the  ships  of  the  desert,  and, 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  mules,  horses  or 
cattle,  which  require  food  almost  as  regularly  as 
man,  they  seem  adapted  by  nature  to  the  novel 
task  to  which  our  government  has  now  devoted 
them. 


which  is  the  grace  of  God.  As  our  spirits  happil 
keep  in  unity  with  this,  we  shall  be  taught  whe 
and  how  to  be  free,  and  when  to  be  reserved. 


Selected. 

Religion  consists  in  knowledge  and  practice, 
hearing  Christ's  sayings  and  doing  them.  Our 
great  duty  then  is,  diligently  to  wait  on  the  mo- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts,  and  faith- 
fully to  obey  its  requirings.  It  is  not  the  accumu- 
lation of  even  right  opinions  in  the  head  ;  it  is  not 
a  facility  of  writing  or  speaking  about  them  from 
such  conceptions ;  it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by 
which  we  may  give  a  reasonable  plea  for  our  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  by  which  we  may  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  others,  that  our  growth 
and  stability  in  religion  consists.  We  may  be 
clear  in  the  head,  and  yet  deceived  in  the  heart. 
While  our  eyes  are  roving  about  in  speculation 
upon  these  matters,  an  insidious  adversary  may 
lay  snares  for  our  feet;  and  he  that  thinks  he 
stands,  may  too  late  be  convinced  of  his  weakness 
by  his  fall.  Let  us  therefore  walk  cautiously  and 
circumspectly  as  in  the  day.  Let  us  keep  in  the 
State  of  little  children,  waiting  patiently  to  be  fed 
with  food  convenient  lor  us,  not  seeking  to  be  any 
thing  in  form  or  degree,  but  as  the  inward  opera- 
tive principle  of  life  shall  gradually  make  us.  The 
inward  as  well  as  the  outward  creation  is  vast  in 
its  variety.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  so  solicitous 
to  model  our  conduct  after  the  example  of  others, 
08  deaitoua  to  be  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to 
be.  If  we  arc  passive  in  His  hand,  he  will  bring 
08  Into  our  proper  places  in  his  spiritual  building, 
the  Church.  Let  us  keep  a  watch  over  the  wan- 
derings of  our  imaginations,  as  well  as  a  bridle  to 
our  tongues.  We  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  with 
dangers,  anil  we  have  but  the  one  all-sufficient  help. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ministers,  Seek  after  the  Same  Thing. 

William  Penn,  in  his  testimony  concerning  Isai 
Pennington,  says  : — "  He  was  very  urgent  that  a 
those  who  knew  anything  of  the  Heavenly  gift 
ministry  unto  others,  would  always  wait  in  the 
several  exercises  to  be  endued  with  matter  ai 
power  from  on  high,  before  they  opened  the 
mouths  in  a  testimony  for  the  Lord ;  and  that 
all  times,  as  well  out  of  meetings  as  in  them,  tin 
might  live  so  near  the  Lord,  as  to  feel  the  key 
David  opening  the  mysteries  of  the  Heaven 
Kingdom,  and  by  experiencing  the  depth  of  t 
Heavenly  Travel,  and  the  trials,  deliverances  a: 
consolations  of  it,  with  that  dominion  and  victo 
that  in  the  end  by  perseverance  are  obtained,  th 
might  be  as  true  saviours  on  Mount  Zion,  the  Si 
and  Lights  of  the  world,  thoroughly  furnished 
every  good  word  and  work,  and  master  builders 
God's  house,  that  a  pure  and  living  stream 
ministry  might  be  continued  and  conveyed  to  1 
generations  to  come ;  that  they  might  not  oi 
hear,  but  taste  of  what  we  have  known  of  < 
word  and  work  of  life  and  redemption  in  this  < 
age." 

 o  

A  Juvenile  Schoolmaster. — Dr.  Dalton  must  c 
tainly  have  surpassed  ordinary  scholars  when 
began  to  teach  at  the  age  of  twelve.    The  sch 
was  kept  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Eag 
field,  still  a  school-room.    We  are  not  told  if 
succeeded  his  teacher  in  this,  or  where  —  Fletc 
afterwards  lived.    We  may  picture  to  oursel 
the  struggles  of  the  determined  boy,  working  h: 
at  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer  time,  as  we 
informed  he  did,  and  helping  also  to  repair  the 
farm-house,  but  working  with  still  more  deternr 
tion  in  winter,  which  afforded  him  the  chief  opf 
tunities  for  study,  and  when  the  boys  from  the 
rious  farms  congregated  to  the  school,  their  pan 
not  being  able  to  spare  them  from  their  work  c 
ing  the  busy  season  of  the  year.    We  can  picl 
the  indomitable  youth,  as  an  old  pupil  has  pict" 
him,  struggling  for  that  authority  needed  to  m. 
tain  order,  but  feeling  that  there  was  no  stru 
needed  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  informat 
Being  as  old  or  older  than  himself,  they  would 
be  silenced  or  commanded,  and  determined  as  1 
self,  they  challenged  him  into  the  surroun 
grave-yard  to  fight.    It  is  not  said  whether  he 
ceptcd  the  challenge,  but  he  sometimes  took; 
more  dignified  mode  of  locking  up  the  more 
fractory,  repeating  in  the  school-room  that  < 
might  learn  their  tasks  while  he  went  to  his  din 
For  this,  however,  he  was  sometimes  at  least 
greatest  sufferer,  as  they  broke  the  windows  r 
veuge.    Occupied  in  teaching  and  in  the  wo 
the  farm,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  an  a 
mind,  and  raised  up  a  vigorous  well-knit  fr. 
which  underwent  great  exertion  till  an  advai 
age  with  little  interruption  from  ill  health,  ll 
we  see  the  self-reliance  which  was  strong  inM 
through  life ;  at  an  age  when  most  person» 
mere  children,  he  sought  to  some  extent  to  im 
and  when  most  persons  have  scarcely  begnl* 
learn  soundly,  he  sought  to  teach.    Here,  tm 
we  see  that  peculiarity  of  his  mind  which  didiol 
seek  to  acquire  a  great  mass  of  information  oi'K 
wise  than  by  investigation,  and  had  more  pleri"1 
in  making  use  of  what  it  had  attained,  eith(bj| 
conveying  it  to  others,  or  as  a  tool  lor  seek 
These  united  causes  throw  some  light  on  his.Hjj 
grasp  at  independence,  as  it  was  not  necessitjB 
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compelled  bim  to  work,  nor  the  want  of  the  means 
of  living,  which  had  never  failed  him. — Dr.  R. 
A.  Smith's  "  Memoir  of  John  Dalton." 


gality  and  simplicity  of  their  clothing."  Modern 


Selected. 


LINES. 

"WRITTEN  BY   GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

Light  and  trivial  are  the  sorrows 
Which  we  have  to  combat  here, 

When  in  prospect  fair  before  us 
Super-sensual  joys  appear. 

But  how  heavy  weighs  affliction 
On  the  weak  though  willing  mind  ; 

While,  through  night's  intense  confliction, 
It  no  foot-hold  firm  can  find. 

All  its  patience  seems  to  wear  out ; 

Hours  in  lingering  moments  pass  ; 
Stop,  it  cannot — stop,  it  dare  not; 

All  its  language  is — Alas  ! 

Yet  in  faith  it  hopes  a  crisis, 
This  to  deep  submission  leads ; 

Till  at  length  the  light  arises, 
And  the  song  of  joy  succeeds. 

Thus  it  fares  with  the  believer ; 

Thus  the  heavenly  warfare  goes  ; 
Christ  his  strength,  his  way,  and  leader, 

Through  conflict  sore,  to  sweet  repose. 


Lorenzo  !  never  man  was  truly  blest, 
But  it  composed,  and  gave  him  such  a  cast, 
Ws  folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy  : 
,  cast,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud, 
.  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 

#  *  *  * 

\hat  does  the  man  who  transient  joy  prefers? 
7hat,  but  prefers  the  bubbles  to  the  stream? 

*  *  *  * 
i.bove,  Lorenzo  saw  the  man  of  earth, 
he  mortal  man  :  and  wretched  was  the  sight, 
o  balance  that,  to  comfort  and  exalt, 
ow  see  the  man  immortal :  him  I  mean, 
Tho  lives  as  such  ;  whose  heart,  full  bent  on  heaven, 
eans  all  that  way.       *  * 
he  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set.  shall  raise 
is  lustre  more  ;  though  bright,  without  a  foil ; 
'bserve  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire  ; 
lor  stop  at  wonder  :  imitate  and  live. 

Young. 


i 


For  "The  Friend. 

r h y  do  you  wear  it?  or  the  Fashionable  Professor 
By  Jas.  E.  Gif fen,  A.M." 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

The  human  form  was  fashioned  in  the  image  of 
great  Creator.    No  blemish  or  defect  marred 
e  symmetry  of  its  proportions.    God  was  the 
rchitect.    How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the 
auty  of  nature  and  the  adornings  of  art !  The 
West  work  of  the  Deity  is  debased  by  a  proud, 
tiated  taste.    There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
een  the  simple  requirements  of  social  refinement 
d  ostentatious  display.    We  are  not  called  upon 
dispense  with  the  proprieties  of  life,  but  with  its 
perfluities.  The  welfare  of  communities  demands 
corum  in  our  attire,  but  that  is  all.    The  prodi- 
lity  incurred  in  procuring  costly  attire,  is  both 
individual  waste  and  a  public  loss,  while  the 
e  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  might 
rry  joy  and  comfort  to  many  an  abode  of  penury 
d  want.    How  many  professing  christians  do  we 
living  in  ease  and  affluence,  who  cast  scarcely 
dow's  mite  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  and  yet 
nd  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  for  jewelry 


costly  attire ;  replenishing  their  wardrobes 
ery  season  with  showy  and  expensive  articles, 
uandering  the  means  which  a  munificent  Crea- 
r  has  entrusted  them  with  ;  and  for  what  ?  For 
udy  and  costly  apparel — for  trappings  to  adorn 
body  which  will  soon  moulder  into  dust  and 
ies.  A  writer  on  dress  says,  that  "  women 
)uld  let  their  good  judgment  be  seen  by  the  fru- 


innovations  have  put  a  different  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  seldom  permit  a  good  judgment  to  be  thus 
displayed. 

Who  will  inquire  ten  years  hence  what  robes 
you  were  wearing,  or  what  costly  clothing  you  have 
had  or  put  on  ?  But  ah  !  my  friends,  the  robe  of 
righteousness  and  the  garment  of  salvation  may  be 
demanded  of  you  in  another  world,  long  before 
that  time  expires.  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink — naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not.  He  who 
offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law. 
We  are  to  lay  up  our  treasure  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupts.  This  very  night 
we  may  be  called  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  but 
alas !  if  we  have  not  on  the  wedding  garment,  or 
if  we  should  have  no  oil  in  our  lamps,  what  will  the 
most  costly  or  gaudy  raiment  avail?" 

Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  gird  on  thy 
armor,  soldier  of  the  cross.  Against  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  thy  own  nature  must  thou  fight,  as  well 
as  against  the  allurements  of  the  tempter,  and  none 
of  those  require  more  constant  resistance  than  pride 
and  self-indulgence.  The  tendency  of  bodily  de 
corations  is  to  nourish  pride  and  to  turn  the  mind 
of  the  wearer  from  spiritual  to  worldly  things. 
Whoever  would  wear  the  crown  must  endure  the 
cross.  What  raises  thee,  0  man,  above  the  brute 
creation  ?  It  is  thy  reason,  thy  intelligence,  thy 
immortal  existence — an  existence  to  be  everlasting, 
either  amid  the  sweet  symphonies  and  glorious 
effulgence  of  the  redeemed,  or  in  the  dark  depths 
of  despairing  woe.  Such  being  the  condition  on 
which  we  live,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  be  solicit- 
ous about  physical  adorning,  because  where  this  is 
the  case,  the  heavenly  treasure — the  spiritual,  the 
inward  adorning  is  always  wanting, 

"  '  Moreover  the  Lord  saith,  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched- 
forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing 
as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet : 
therefore  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments,  and  their  cauls  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon ;  the  chains,  and  the 
bracelets  and  the  mufflers ;  the  bonnets  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  legs;  and  head-bands,  and  the 
tablets  and  the  ear-rings ;  the  rings  and  the 
nose  jewels  ;  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel, 
and  the  mantles  and  the  wimples,  and  the 
crisping-pins ;  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and 
the  hoods  and  the  vails.'  God  declared  that  he 
would  visit  the  Hebrew  daughters  with  sore  cala- 
mity, because  their  doings  were  evil.  They  had 
became  haughty  and  proud,  and  costly  in  their 
decorations.  They  were  '  the  daughters  of  Zion' 
— within  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  and 
should  have  been  sober,  decent  and  modest  in  their 
attire,  adorned  with  holiness,  doing  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  their  Creator.  But  they  were  not  so.  They 
imitated  not  '  the  holy  women  of  old,'  but  deco- 
rated themselves  in  gaudy  attire,  wearing  '  rings, 
and  crisping-pins,  and  changeable  suits  of  apparel,' 
&c.  For  these  things  God  visited  them  with  the 
outpourings  of  his  wrath.  The  king  of  Chaldea 
destroyed  their  city,  and  led  them  away  captive  to 
Babylon." 

"  What  was  thy  sin,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ?  Thy 
pride,  thy  ornaments,  thy  decorations.  Thou  wert 
haughty,  walking  with  stretched-forth  neck  and 
wanton  eyes.  It  was  the  delight  of  these  degene- 
rate daughters  to  be  gazed  upon  and  to  bedeck 
themselves  so  as  to  become  objects  of  attention  and 
remark.  In  walking  they  went  mincing  along, 
speaking  with  affected  softness,  and  all  the  time 
having  themselves  in  admiration.  How  applicable 
is  the  description  of  the  prophet  to  many  in  our 


own  day !  How  many  mincing  young,  and  even 
old,  ladies,  do  we  every  day  behold,  imitating  these 
proud  daughters  of  Zion,  with  their  ornaments  and 
their  affected  delicacy,  and  these  not  only  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  christian  church,  but  even 
within  it.  If  God  viewed  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  his  professed  people,  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  how  much  more  so  now,  in  this 
age  of  intelligence  and  christian  immunities  ?  Chris- 
tians are  commanded  to  refuse  conformity  to  the 
world,  and  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God. 
For  all  our  doings  we  are  to  be  called  into  account 
before  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  Sin  is  any  want 
of  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  the  law  of 
God.  The  prophet  has  given  us  an  inventory  of  the 
personal  ornaments  which  the  proud  and  wanton 
daughters  of  Zion  wore,  and  which  were  viewed  by 
God  with  utter  abhorrence.  These  are  not  trivial 
matters  in  his  eyes.  What  improper  remarks,  what 
envyings,  what  jealousies,  are  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  christian  [so  called]  members  in  the 
house  of  God,  with  their  silken  robes,  their  Thibet 
shawls,  and  their  glittering  jewels !  The  thoughts 
of  [many  in]  the  congregation  are  diverted  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  mere  woman.  This  fondness  for 
finery,  the  endeavours  on  the  part  of  others  at  imi- 
tation, the  neglect  of  piety  and  true  holiness,  the 
pride  and  extravagance,  the  subversion  of  families 
and  ruin  of  fortunes ;  all  these  things  speak  out 
with  a  loud  voice  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  God's  glory,  and  therefore  must  meet 
with  decided  disapprobation  from  Christ. 

"  If  there  were  a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of 
christians  to  be  beautified  with  salvation,  and  a 
more  ardent  desire  to  assist  the  poor  and  needy, 
there  would  be  less  time  and  money  wasted  in  car- 
nal decorations,  and  more  spirits  redeemed  from 
everlasting  perdition.  This  mad  rage  after  the 
vain  fashions  of  the  world  is  eating  the  very  core 
of  godliness  from  the  church  ;  is  pulling  down  the 
strongholds  of  Zion,  and  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  It  is  rearing  a  temple  to  Moloch  in  the 
centre  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  Jehovah,  on  which 
thousands  are  immolating  their  1  title  to  mansions 
in  the  skies.'  It  is  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  church  in  perseverance  and  well  doing.  It  is 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the  individual  that  the 
body  is  of  more  importance  than  the  soul.  These 
childish,  sinful  vanities  will  soon  perish  with  the 
decaying  tenements  which  they  would  adorn.  The 
cold  grave  will  soon  inclose  their  possessor  within 
its  bosom.  Alas !  what  will  such  ornaments  and 
decorations  avail  when  the  trump  of  the  archangel 
shall  cause  the  dead  to  come  from  the  tomb.  Let 
all,  then,  as  they  value  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare,  seek  that  'beauty  of  adorning,'  which  will 
brighten  unto  the  perfect  day, — that  robe  of  the 
everlasting  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  no  man 


can  take  away. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Tlic  Grain  Trade  of  Chicago. — The  receipts 
of  grain  at  this  place  during  the  week  have  been 
over  a  million  bushels,  namely:  482,184  bush- 
els wheat,  490,495  bushels  corn,  and  157,301 
bushels  oats,  besides  36,005  bushels  of  flour  (in 
7201  barrels,)  making  a  total  of  1,171,935  bushels 
of  grain.  The  total  receipts  of  the  season  thus 
far  are  6,125,692  bushels  of  wheat,  (including 
1,107,400  bushels  ground  up  into  221,480  barrels 
of  flour,)  2,965,507  bushels  of  corn,  and  1,242,- 
025  bushels  of  oats,  making  a  total  of  over  ten 
million  bushels  of  grain  (10,333,214  bushels.^ 

The  shipments  of  the  week  have  been 
barrels  flour,  305,311   bushels  wheat,  3f    >,  „ 
bushels  corn,  and  93,540  bushels  oats,  f  P 
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817,523  bushels  of  grain.  The  total  shipments  of 
the  season  are  now  6,299,367  bushels  of  wheat, 
(including  914,860  bushels  ground  up  into  182,- 
972  barrels  of  flour,)  2,328,875  bushels  of  corn, 
and  916,367  bushels  oats,  making  a  total  of  over 
nine  and  a  half  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  (9,- 
544,609  bushels.) 

The  receipts  of  lumber  during  the  last  week 
were  6,025,000  feet,  making  the  total  receipts  for 
the  season  now  107,027,000  feet. — Chicago  Times, 
7th  inst. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Tcueriffc. 

In  the  year  1856,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  esta- 
blished himself  with  a  set  of  the  best  astronomical 
instruments  near  the  summit  of  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  at  a  height  of  10,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
advantages  of  an  observatory,  so  far  above  the 
clouds,  are  remarkably  shown  in  his  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  planet  Jupiter  through  the  pow- 
erful refracting  telescope  used. 

"  The  usual  mere  streaky  bands  which  cross  his 
disc,  became  resolved  in  the  telescope,  under  high 
powers,  into  regions  of  cloud.  The  brighter  spaces 
were  the  clouds ;  and  their  forms  were  as  charac- 
teristically marked,  and  were  drifting  along  as  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  a  rotation  wind,  as 
the  cumuli  and  cumulo-strati  which  the  terrestrial 
N.  E.  current  was  at  that  moment  bringing  past 
Tcneriffe,  before  our  eyes  and  under  our  feet.  On 
each  of  three  nights  that  I  made  drawings  at  the 
telescope  of  these  Jovian  clouds,  the  effect  of  the 
planet's  rotation  was  abundantly  evident ;  while 
in  addition  to  this,  there  were  minute  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  and  forms  of  the  vaporous 
masses  in  either  hemisphere  that  indicated  as  well 
the  presence  of  wind  as  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
mist.  Far  more  striking  however  was  the  testi- 
mony, borne  by  the  more  constant  forms  of  the 
cloud,  seen  best  towards  the  equatorial  part  of  the 
planet.  At  this  tract  one  could  not  gaze  long  with- 
out acquiring  the  impression  of  looking  at  a  windy 
sky  ;  the  whole  zone  of  vapour  seemed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, while,  from  its  ragged  edge,  portions  were 
torn  off,  and  were  driving  along,  some  of  them  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  and  others  pulled  out  in  length 
and  rearing  up  towards  the  fore-part,  like  a  sailing 
boat  scudding  before  a  gale." 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  moon,  re- 
ceived singular  illustration  from  the  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action,  of  which  such  grand  examples  lay 
within  the  terrestrial  horizon.  Some  geologists 
have  denied  that  the  features  seen  by  astronomers 
in  the  moon  are  to  be  considered  as  volcanoes; 
"  but  we,"  says  Professor  Smyth,  "  who  duly  noted 
the  gentle  external  slope  of  these  circular  pits, 
their  cliffy  internal  descents,  their  flat  floors,  and 
their  central  peaks,  had  little  doubt  in  our  minds. 
Occasionally  could  he  traced  something  like  a  col- 
lection of  strong  lava  streams,  which  even  the 
Spanish  attendants  would  call  a  malpays.  Gene- 
rally, too,  they  would  describe  what  they  saw  with 
the  same  terms  that  they  employed  for  volcanic 
features  of  the  mountain  whereon  we  stood." 

On  the  voyage  out,  trial  was  made  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  BnBpenBion  of  a  telescope,  devised 
to  counteract  the  angular  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
tims  to  render  telescopic  observation  possible  at  sea. 
However  carefully  a  compass,  a  barometer,  or  a 
table,  may  be  suspended  upon  free  moving  pivots 
(or  gimbals)  they  are  found  always  to  partake  of 
the  angular  motion  of  the  ship's  roll;  and  this  of 
course  renders  it  quite  impracticable  to  keep  the 
telescope  directed  to  any  fixed  point.  Every  mo- 
dification of  the  pendulum  principle  had  been  tried 

'bout  effect ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  Prof.  Smyth, 


that  the  principle  of  the  gyroscope  which  has  for 
some  years  much  occupied  the  attention  of  physi- 
cists, might  be  applied  with  greater  success.  This 
principle  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  fami 
liar  to  every  one  in  the  common  spinning  top- 
namely,  that  when  a  heavy  body  is  in  rapid  rot& 
tion  round  a  free  axis,  the  axis  tends  to  retain  its 
direction  in  space,  and  any  attempt  to  change  that 
direction  is  resisted.  The  heavier  the  rotating 
body  and  the  more  rapid  its  rotation,  the  greater 
is  this  resistance,  and  thus,  by  freely  suspending 
such  an  apparatus  on  board  ship,  it  was  anticipated 
that  not  only  would  the  axis  retain  its  own  parallel- 
ism, but  that  if  it  were  made  to  support  a  telescope, 
this  instrument  would  remain  unaffected  by  the 
angular  motion  of  the  ship.  The  rotating  body 
was  a  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  elev 
pounds  in  weight ;  and  this  was  driven  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  turns  in  a  second,  by  two  trainset 
wheels  acting  on  either  side  of  its  axis.  The  ap 
paratus  seems  to  have  answered  perfectly.  "  All 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel  could  avail  nothing  against 
the  power  of  the  free  revolver  principle.  Adjust- 
ing the  balance,  and  then  bringing  the  sea  line  on 
the  wire  of  the  telescope,  it  actually  remained  bisect- 
ed for  a  considerable  length  of  time."  The  sailors 
eagerly  entering  into  the  novel  interest  of  the  re- 
sult, worked  the  machine  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  in  their  desire  to  surpass  each  spin  by  another 
yet  more  rapid,  they  broke  the  strong  steel  driving 
axles,  each  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  result  how 
ever  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 
Being  unable  to  get  the  timber  for  a  meeting- 
house  in  that  part  of  the  country,  even  after  they 
had  paid  for  it,  and  their  meeting  having  increased, 
Friends  were  obliged  to  procure  it  in  Scotland ; 
and  they  put  up  a  house  that  would  hold  one-third 
more  than  their  present  number,  which  in  a  few 
years  was  filled.  The  Presbyterians,  who  had 
concealed  themselves  for  years,  built  a  house  about 
four  miles  north  of  them,  where  they  held  their 
worship,  but  after  some  time  they  dropped  their 
meeting,  the  Truth  prospering  among  others. 
Friends  saw  that  many  wanted  to  be  informed  of 
the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  they  held  meetings 
near  the  place  where  the  Presbyterians  had  built 
their  meeting-house,  and  "glorious  meetings"  they 
had ;  many  were  much  reached  and  convinced. 
The  contrast  between  the  Quakers  of  that  day, 
and  many  of  the  present,  is  such,  that  had  the  in- 
dividual lived  then,  who  now  offers  money  for  the 
best  reasons  why  Friends  are  now  diminishing  in 
England,  he  would  probably  have  had  better  cause 
to  offer  his  money  for  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
why  the  plain  mechanic  and  husbandmen  Quakers 
increased  as  they  did,  and  by  what  means  they 
converted  their  neighbours  so  rapidly  to  their  pri- 
mitive religion. 

-Judging  from  the  present  opposition  to  some  of 
the  testimonies  of  Friends,  to  the  grief  of  many, 
there  must  be  a  great  departure  from  the  life  and 
power,  which  preserved  Friends  in  the  beginning, 
and  made  their  ministry  so  effectual  in  convincing 
others.  "  The  truth  proceeding  from  an  honest 
heart,"  says  11.  Barclay,  "  and  spoken  forth  from 
the  virtue  and  Spirit  of  Cod,  will  have  more  in- 
fluence, and  take  sooner  and  more  effectually, 
than  by  a  thousand  demonstrations  of  logic;"  as 
that  heathen  philosopher  acknowledged,  who,  dis- 
puting with  the  christian  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  was  so  subtile,  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
come by  them  ;  but  yet  by  a  few  words  spoken  by 
I  simple  oltl  rustic,  was  presently  convinced  by 
him,  and  converted  In  the  Christian  faith.  And 
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being  inquired  how  he  came  to  yield  to  that  igno- 
rant old  man,  and  not  to  the  bishops,  he  said,  that 
they  contended  with  him  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
could  still  give  words  for  words  ;  but  there  came 
from  the  old  man  that  virtue,  which  he  was  not 
able  to  resist.  This  secret  virtue  and  power  ought 
to  be  the  logic  and  philosophy,  wherewith  a  true 
christian  minister  should  be  furnished ;  and  for 
which  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  Aristotle,  nor 
to  all  the  learned  men  and  schools  in  Christendom. 
But  wealth  and  learning  are  set  up  as  idols  even 
among  Quakers,  and  no  marvel  that  testimonies 
are  going  into  disrepute  with  such,  and  the  Society 
diminishing. 

"Amongst  the  rest,"  Christopher  Story  says,  * 
"  who  joined  with  us  after  the  persecution,  was 
Aaron  Atkinson,  who  was  of  believing  parents! 
convinced  almost  with  the  first,  and  of  good  repute! 
in  the  country.    His  father  lived  but  a  few  years 
after  his  convincement ;  yet  bore  a  good  testimony 
for  the  time.    His  wife  was  left  with  six  small  r( 
children,  and  not  much  outward  substance ;  yefi 
she  was  not  cast  down  under  her  exercise;  for  the 
Lord  made  hard  things  easy,  that  she  remained 
bright  and  cheerful.    After  some  time  she  sickens 
ed,  and  I  went  to  see  her ;  I  found  her  in  a  hea*j 
venly  frame  of  spirit,  resigned  to  die.    She  was 
not  anxious  for  her  children,  but  fully  believed  the 
Lord  would  take  care  for  them.    In  a  few  days 
she  sweetly  finished  her  course  ;  and  her  children! 
were  mostly  provided  for  by  her  friends  and  rela*j 
tions.    In  their  young  days  they  proved  generally 
vain  and  wanton  for  a  time;  yet  remembering 
the  faith  which  was  in  their  mother,  I  expected  to 
see  their  restoration,  which  in  due  time  came  to 
pass.    When  Aaron  was  young  and  carried  a  linen 
pack  on  Ids  back,  being  at  a  kinsman's  at  Sikesidef 
he  went  to  an  evening  meeting  at  Christopher  Tay 
lor's,  and  in  the  time  of  prayer,  the  Lord  being 
supplicated  that,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  visit 
fathers,  he  would  visit  the  children,  graciously  an- 
swered that  supplication,  and  reached  Aaron  b; 
his  power,  that  he  was  as  one  slain  at  once  and  f 
freely  giving  up,  went  out  in  the  faith  and  great! 
prevailed.    His  master,  W.  Alexander,  a  Presby- <Jf 
terian,  hearing  of  it,  was  at  a  stand  what  to  do  °f 
with  him,  yet  concluding  we  were  an  honest  people,  Hi 
he  would  try  him  further.    After  some  time  his 
master  was  convinced  also,  and  they  lived  together 
in  much  love,  and  honoured  Truth  in  tlicir  trading 


being  at  a  word  with  people.    Though  they  lived 
near  Scotland,  they  saw  they  were  not  to  trade  B 
goods  that  were  prohibited,  as  many  did,  neither  \ 
were  they  free  to  sell  such  striped  or  gaudy  cloth 
as  was  not  seemly  for  Friends  to  wear. 

"As  their  acquaintance  was  great,  and  their  in 
tegrity  well  known  in  the  country  by  being  preach-  f? 
ers  of  righteousness,  where  they  were  concerned 
among  men,  so  the  Lord  raised  them  up,  and  gave 
them  living  testimonies  publicly  to  bear  in  the  pow-  1J| 
er  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  Aaron  was^t 
first  concerned  in  a  powerful  manner,  to  the  reach- 
ing of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  very  many.  " 
Then  William  came  forth,  and  many  people  who 
knew  them  had  a  desire  to  hear  them.  Meetings  « 
were  kept  at  fresh  places  up  and  down  the  coun-  11 
try,  and  those  not  Friends  would  come  three  or 
four  miles  to  them  frequently,  so  that  in  time  our 
meeting-house  became  too  small,  and  others  would  * 
send  to  us  to  have  meetings  on  their  ground.  There  ' 
was  great  openness  in  the  country.  All  Aaron  At-  1 
kinson's  brothers  who  were  living,  and  his  sister,  » 
joined  Friends."  11 
The  humility  and  circumspect  walking  of  Friends  ® 
of  that  day  was  blessed  to  themselves  and  to  others,  ■ 
and  was  a  powerful  means  in  attracting  persons  to  « 
the  love  of  the  Truth  by  which  their  number  was 
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icreased.  Their  ministry  was  not  in  the  words 
hich  man's  wisdom  teacheth  ;  it  was  not  designed 
o  gratify  the  ear,  but  being  the  immediate  gift  of 
he  great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  it  reached  and 
onvinced  and  tendered  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
o  that  at  times  they  were  baptized  by  one  Spirit 
ito  one  body,  and  drank  together  of  the  same 
ipirit.  Let  them  come  from  what  part  of  the 
ountry  or  what  religious  denomination  they  might, 
bey  all  spake  the  same  language,  and  consequent- 
y  united  in  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
nd  thus  witnessed  a  harmonious  labour  for  the 
onour  of  Truth ;  not  to  please  themselves,  but  to 
pread  the  Redeemer 's  kingdom  in  its  native  sim- 
licity  and  power,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 
re  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul,  that  it  may 
lorify  God  in  this  life  and  in  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Honest  Friends,"  says  Christopher,  "  of  what 
plovment  soever,  were  then  concerned  to  be  tes- 
mony  bearers  in  the  way  of  their  trade  and  busi- 
;  and  though  it  looked  for  a  time,  as  if  it 
ould  hurt  their  trades,  yet  as  Friends  were  faith- 
jd,  and  preserved  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  they 
prospered.  Though  some  had  but  little  when  they 
ere  convinced,  their  endeavours  were  blessed  ;  for 
king  diligent  in  the  management  of  their  trades 
nd  affairs,  and  carefully  keeping  their  icords  and 
romise§,  they  gained  credit  in  the  country."  It 
not  probable  that  "  honest  Friends"  put  other 
prsons'  property  at  risk,  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
nds  of  dollars,  in  order  to  erect  a  spacious  edi- 
;e  for  themselves,  so  that  when  a  panic  or  storm 
ime,  they  would  fall,  to  the  disrepute  of  their  pro- 
ssion,  and  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  others.  Friends 
len  had  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  love  of 
ie  Truth,  trading  within  their  own  means,  and  the 
strictions  which  Truth  imposes. 
In  an  epistle  written  in  the  year  1699,  C.  Story 
arns  his  friends  against  the  danger  of  falling  into 
worldly  spirit,  after  being  released  from  the  pri- 
ktions  of  persecution.  "  My  dear  Friends,"  he 
ys,  "  in  this  time  of  ease  and  outward  liberty, 
hich  the  Lord's  faithful  people  greatly  prize  as  a 
Jercy  from  the  Lord's  bountiful  hand,  beware  of 
le  enemy  of  the  soul,  that  lies  near  to  draw  the 
jinds  of  men  and  women  to  love  the  world,  and 
e  things  of  this  world ;  for  whosoever  loveth  the 
brld,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  This 
Wearied  adversary,  whose  transforroings  are  ma- 
K  would  come  in  under  pretence  of  being  a  friend, 
lit  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  is  seen  to  be  a  devour 
g  enemy;  not  leading  at  first  into  open  profane' 
iss,  for  many  are  dead  to  the  gross  evils  that  are 
the  world  ;  but  rather  into  earthly  mindedness, 
[lere  little  fruit  is  brought  forth  that  is  well  pleas- 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  his  end  is  to  waste  and 
[stroy  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  Ought  not  all 
pray,  as  their  flight  hath  not  been  in  the  winter, 
jat  it  may  not  be  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  for  '  many 
|e  called,  but  few  are  chosen  ?'  And  the  Lord 
his  mercy  hath  freed  us  of  many  burdens  which 
jr  elder  brethren  bore  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
pmorial  of  whom  is  sweet  to  the  living,  who  gave 
ir  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  their  head  to  him 
at  pulled  off  the  hair.  That  which  they  enjoyed 
day  they  could  not  call  their  own  to-morrow ; 
lose  innocent  sufferings  made  deep  impressions 
on  many  people,  and  largely  manifested  their 
e  to  God  and  contempt  of  the  world.  Many 
me  to  see  that  the  Lord's  people  were  diligent  in 
souring  in  the  outward  creation  that  they  might 
t  be  chargeable  to  others,  yet  willing  to  give  up 
all,  when  called  thereunto,  to  suffer  for  his 
ime's  sake.  Here  tlieir  liglct  shone  to  the  admira- 
n  of  many,  and  great  is  becejrac  the  gathering  of 
Lord's  peopley  who,  through  many  tribulations 


enter  the  kingdom,  and  whose  care  is  to  lay  up 
durable  riches.  And  now  let  it  be  the  care  of  such 
who  may  not  be  called  to  give  up  their  all,  to  be 
found  doing  the  will  of  God,  that  there  may  be  a 
delight  in  doing  good,  and  showing  mercy.  Here 
it  is  made  manifest,  who  they  are  that  love  ene- 
mies, and  such  must  of  necessity  love  one  another, 
as  the  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  loved  us." 


Singular  Instance  of  Spontaneous  Combustion 
at  Sea. — The  London  Times  publishes  an  account 
of  a  fire  on  ship-board,  caused  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  oil  skins  : — 

"  On  the  24th  of  January,  when  in  lat.  19  35 
North,  long.  24  41  West,  some  of  the  second-class 
passengers  of  this  good  ship  perceived  a  slight 
smell  as  of  something  burning,  but  this  was  passed 
over  by  one  of  the  stewards  remarking  that  it  arose 
from  the  oil  cloth  on  the  table  having  become  heat 
ed,  from  having  the  sun's  rays  directly  upon  it. 
However,  about  four  A.  M.  the  following  morning, 
the  passengers  were  all  aroused  from  their  slum^ 
bers  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  No  time  was  lost  in  re- 
moving the  after-hatches,  when,  to  the  horror  of 
all,  the  smoke  came  forth  in  such  volumes  as  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sad  reality.  The  captain,  offi 
cers  and  crew  were  soon  at  their  duty,  and  worked 
with  that  coolness  and  gallantry  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  the  passengers  assisting  as  best  they 
could,  now  giving  relays  at  the  pumps  fore  and  aft 
or  giving  a  hand  at  the  ropes ;  or  some  were  en- 
deavouring to  quiet  the  children  and  comfort  the 
women,  or  such  as  could  be  of  no  service  quietly 
stood  off,  so  as  not  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the 
work  going  on. 

"The  fire  was  extinguished  by  about  eight  A.  M., 
and  without  accident,  beyond  the  removal  of  the 
first  officer  from  the  hold  in  a  state  of  utter  insen 
sibility  from  the  effects  of  the  smoke ;  but  on  ex- 
posing him  to  the  air,  and  using  the  usual  restora- 
tives, he  soon  recovered  and  resumed  his  post 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  soon  explained,  and  that 
beyond  doubt.  It  arose  from  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  some  cases  of  oil  skins,  or  water-proof 
macintoshes. 

"At  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  these  being 
the  cause,  but  on  shifting  the  cargo,  after  throwing 
overboard  such  things  as  were  rendered  worthless, 
another  case  of  these  water-proof  goods  was  dis- 
covered perfect  in  appearance  from  the  outside, but 
inwardly  the  contents  were  in  a  far  advanced  stage 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  it  was  only  the 
heat  of  the  case,  when  handled  from  the  outside, 
that  led  to  its  discovery." 


To  judge  charitably  is  a  christian  precept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely,  than 
to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is  cheaper, 
and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to  relieve 
others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them  remem- 
ber, however,  that  though  to  give  liberally  is  nobly 
right,  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  make  that  which  is  in  itself 
right,  acceptable  to  God :  and  let  even  the  most 
benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that  nothing  can 
swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full  flow,  but  self- 
denial. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  31,  1858. 


The  laying  of  the  Atlantic,  Telegraph  cable, 
which  has  been  in  prospect  for  several  months,  has 
excited  much  interest,  and  many  hopes  and  fears 


have  been  entertained  relative  to  the  successful  is- 
sue of  the  experiment ;  in  which  we  doubt  not  most 
of  our  readers  have  participated.  We  give  below 
the  despatch  of  the  captain  of  the  American 
steamer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particularly  un- 
favourable circumstances  attending  the  progress  of 
the  vessels  or  the  paying  out  of  the  cable,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  ever  doubtful  whether  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  ever  be  realized.  Both 
Governments  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
undertaking,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  them 
appropriating,  each  the  best  vessel  in  their  respec- 
tive navies,  for  the  execution  of  a  project  eminent- 
ly calculated,  if  successful,  to  remove  causes  of  ir- 
ritation and  of  war,  and  to  promote  those  peace- 
ful relations  which  should  ever  subsist  between 
them. 

U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Niagara,  Queenstown,  (Ireland,) 
July  8th,  1858. — Sir:  I  am  somewhat  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed to  report  the  arrival  of  the  Niagara  at  this 
port  on  the  5th  instant,  after  three  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  laying  down  the  telegraphic  cable. 

My  last  despatch,  of  the  10th  ult.,  informed  you  that 
the  squadron  were  off  Plymouth  harbour,  bound  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous  for  uniting  and  running  out  the 
telegraphic  cable. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  our  passage  we 
had  calms  and  light  variable  winds  ;  the  following  eight 
days  almost  continuous  gales  from  the  west  to  south- 
west, and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  heavy  sea,  when 
the  weather  again  moderated,  and  our  vessels,  which 
had  separated  during  the  gales,  met  together  at  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  25th,  the  Agamemnon  having  shifted 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cable  on  her  main  hold  tier  during  the  gale,  which  por- 
tion they  were  engaged  in  running  to  the  gun-deck  when 
we  fell  in  with  them. 

On  the  26th  (Saturday)  we  commenced  our  operations 
by  securing  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  together,  stern  to 
stern,  with  hawsers,  splicing  the  cable  and  easing  it  down 
gradually  with  two  hundred  fathoms  paid  out  from  each 
ship  ;  the  hawser  let  go  by  signal,  and  the  ships  sepa- 
rated on  their  respective  courses,  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  the  hour.  When  we  had  paid  out  two 
miles  and  forty  fathoms,  as  shown  by  our  indicator,  the 
cable,  being  hauled  in  the  wrong  direction,  through  the 
excitement  or  carelessness  of  one  of  the  men  stationed 
by  it,  caught  and  parted  in  the  Niagara's  machinery.  A 
heavy  fog  and  mist  had  set  in  soon  after  the  ships  sepa- 
rated. We  were  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  get  to- 
gether again  in  a  short  time,  splice,  lower  down  the  ca- 
ble, and  separate  from  each  other  as  before  stated.  The 
Niagara's  speed  at  starting  was  short  of  one  mile  the 
hour,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  knots  six  fathoms 
up  to  seven  o'clock  p.  m  ,  and  the  cable  being  paid  out 
three  and  a  half  knots  per  hour;  and  from  that  hour  till 
midnight  a  uniform  speed  was  maintained  of  three  and  a 
half  miles  the  hour,  and  the  cable  was  paid  out,  as  shown 
by  the  indicator,  at  four  and  a  half  miles  the  hour.  Our 
machinery  was  working  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  ca- 
ble running  from  the  coils  and  going  over  it  with  case 
and  regularity,  when,  to  our  great  surprise,  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  27th,  Sunday,  the 
electricians  reported  that  there  had  been  no  signals  from 
the  Agamemnon  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

We  kept  going  on  slowly,  as  previously  agreed  upon, 
until  4.40  a.m.,  (in  the  meantime  the  electricians  tested 
the  cable  in  the  ship  and  reported  the  continuity  and  in- 
sulations perfect,)  when  the  ship's  headway  was  entirely 
stopped,  and  we  commenced  heaving  in  with  the  machine- 
ry. The  cable  parted  at  4.50  A.  M.,  and  we  lost  on  this 
occasion,  as  measured  by  the  indicator,  42  miles  300  fa- 
thoms of  cable,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous,  where,  on 
Monday,  the  28th,  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  were  se- 
cured together,  the  splice  made,  lowered  down,  and  the 
ships  separated,  as  has  been  already  described,  at  7.30 
p.m.  Our  speed  for  the  first  hour  was  only  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile;  second  hour,  2]-  miles;  third  hour,  3 
miles ;  and  the  fourth  hour,  3  j  miles.  From  that  time 
until  ten  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  29th,  (when  we  ceased  to  get  signals  from  the  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  engines  showed  down,)  the  speed  of 
the  ship  had  been  four  and  a  half  miles  the  hour,  and  the 
cable  paid  out  five  and  a  half  miles  the  hour,  as  shov 
by  the  indicator. 

The  engines  were  stopped  at  10  p.  m.,  and  the 
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hung  in  a  measure  by  the  cable  until  twenty  minutes  after 
midnight,  when  it  parted,  the  indicator  showing  a  loss  on 
this  occasion  of  145  miles  930  fathoms  of  the  cable.  Our 
electricians  again  thoroughly  tested  all  the  cable  on  board 
ship,  and  found  the  insulation  and  continuity  all  perfect, 
and  there  was.  but  one  opinion  among  those  gentlemen, 
that  the  cable  parted  at  or  near  the  Agamemnon,  which 
-we  shall  ascertain  when  she  arrives  at  this  port  to  fill  up 
her  coal. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made,  when  the  ships  sepa- 
rated on  the  28th  instant,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  acci- 
dent to  the  cable  before  either  should  have  run  one  hun- 
dred miles,  we  were  to  return  to  the  rendezvous,  unite 
the  cable,  and  make  another  attempt  to  lay  it  out;  if 
beyond  that  distance,  the  vessels  were  to  proceed  to 
Queenstown,  fill  up  with  coal,  and  again  renew  our  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  Niagara  we  had  all  the  coal  that  we  required  for 
laying  down  our  part  of  the  cable.  There  were  serious 
doubts,  however,  if  we  ran  further,  or  any  distance  be- 
yond the  one  named,  whether  the  Agamemnon's  coal 
•would  hold  out,  (without  any  expenditure  in  getting  back 
to  the  rendezvous)  and  leave  her  enough  to  insure  steam- 
ing back  to  Valentia  Hay  with  the  cable,  in  the  event  of 
no  further  casualty  to  it  on  the  way  there. 

Mr.  Everett's  machinery  has  paid  out  the  cable  with 
apparent  ease  and  uniformity  of  strain,  and  we  find  it 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform  in  all 
its  parts. 

H,  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  which  accompanied  us,  arrived 
here  with  the  Niagara.  We  now  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Agamemnon  and  Valorous,  when  we  hope  to  be  off 
again  for  the  rendezvous  in  seven  or  eight  days,  under 
more  favourable  auspices  of  weather  than  we  experi- 
enced in  the  month  of  June. 

It  afTords  me  pleasure  to  report  the  continued  good 
health  of  officers  and  crew. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  L.  Hudson,  Captain 

Hon.  I.Touccy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — News  from  Liverpool,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  and  Europa,  to  Seventh-day,  the  17th  instant. 
The  Government  of  India  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  also  the  House  of  Lords  on  second  read- 
ing; if  finally  carried,  this  will  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
pany, which  for  a  hundred  years  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  world. — A  new  gold  field  has  been  disco- 
vered in  Australia,  and  2500  ounces  of  gold  have  arrived 
from  New  Zealand. — The  British  government  is  about  to 
remove  the  squadron  from  the  Cuban  waters,  but  the 
blockade  of  the  African  coast  will  not  be  discontinued. 
— The  blight  has  made  its  appearance  among  the  pota- 
toes in  several  parts  of  Ireland. — The  loss  sustained  by 
the  late  fire  at  the  Loudon  Dock  is  estimated  at  S3, 000,- 
000. — The  deaths  in  London,  at  last  accounts,  had  risen 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  this  is  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  impurity  of  the  Thames. — An  excursion 
train  from  London  to  Rnmsgatc,  while  running  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  was  thrown  from  the  track,  mid  upwards 
of  twenty  persons  were  more  or  less  injured,  some  fatally. 
•Several  cars  were  broken  up,  and  the  rails  twisted  into 
fantastical  shapes. — On  the  12th  inst.,  the  bill  permitting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  admit  Jews  into  Parliament, 
v .is  pii«.c<|  by  tin-  Lords.  In  tin'  Commons,  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved  declaring  it  expedient  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  authorizing  men  of  wht  to  visit  nnd  search 
vessels  under  foreign  Hags,  with  the  view  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade ;  the  motion  was  seconded,  but  not 
adopted. —  A  railway  train  between  Wolverhampton  and 
Birmingham  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  every  person 
in  the  train  felt  the  shock.  The  engineer  was  tempo- 
rarily paralysed. — Prince  Alfred  has  urrived  at  Osborne 
from  his  tour  in  Ireland. — A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prevent  British  ihipi  from 
carrying  Chinese  emigrants  to  any  place,  not  in  the 
Ilritisb  dominions,  penalty,  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  nnd 
the  master,  officers  nnd  owners  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour.— Quern  Victoria  is  about  to  visit  Louis  Nnno- 
Icon  at  Cherbourg,  where  there  is  to  be  n  grand  military 
celebrntion  ;  «he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  six  sail  of  the 
line,  six  frigates,  and  a  flotilla  of  steam  yachts. — The  Lou 
i|on  Tunes  encourages  the  idea  of  the  annexation  of 
fiiba  to  the  Knilcd  States,  which  it  thinks  would  putnn 
end  to  the  slave  trade. — The  agricultural  returns  re- 
reived  in  England  indicate  an  unusually  enrly  and  abtIB 
dant  horrcst. — Two  fire-works  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  exploded,  injuring  100  persons,  some  fatally. 
—The  total  emigration  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom  to 
America  for  the  past  year,  amounts  to  212,875,  showing 
a  moderate  increase  on  the  two  preceding  years,  but  still 


a  falling  off  of  126,649  from  the  average  of  the  four 
years,  from  1S51  to  1854.  The  remittances  to  friends  in 
Irel  md  during  1857  were  only  £593,105,  while  the  aver- 
age of  the  preceding  ten  years  was  about  one  million 
sterling. — In  Great  Britain,  the  saving  deposits  at  pre- 
sent are  over  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  all  invested  by 
law  in  government  stocks,  (consols,  &c.,)  yielding  3  a  3J 
per  cent. — A  British  war-propeller  cruising  in  the  China 
seas,  struck  a  large  whale  with  her  screw,  severing  him 
nearly  in  two  ;  such  was  the  force  of  the  concussion  that 
the  engines  were  brought  to  a  momentary  stand-still. — The 
policy  of  assurance  which  Palmer,  the  poisoner,  obtained 
upon  the  life  of  his  brother,  for  £13,000,  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  Master  of  Rolls  to  be  cancelled. — The  Lon- 
don money  market  is  slightly  easier.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  has  decreased  £10,000.  American 
securities  are  quiet.  Consols  are  quoted  at  95£  to  95|. 
The  cotton  market  is  dull.  No  material  change  in  flour, 
wheat  and  corn,  but  tendency  declining.  Trade  at  Man- 
chester scarcely  so  buoyant. 

FRANCE. — The  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  per- 
mitted 120  persons  who  had  been  exiled  to  return  to  their 
homes. — The  government  has  undertaken,  experimen 
tally,  M.  Coste's  project  for  replenishing  the  oyster  banks 
on  the  coast. — The  tobacco  crop  in  Algeria  has  been  al 
most  destroyed  by  a  worm. — The  Batik  of  France  holds 
in  bullion,  according  to  its  last  report,  $105,591,000. 
The  heaviest  sum  ever  held  in  one  establishment  was  by 
this  bank,  in  1852,  $123,000,000;  during  the  panic,  last 
autumn,  the  total  sum  in  the  French  and  English  banks 
fell  at  one  time  to  $35,000,000  each.    Commercial  dis 
counts,  both  in  France  and  England,  are  now  on  the  in 
crease,  showing  some  improvement  iu  trade. — The  ex 
penses  of  the  French  government  for  1858  are  estimated 
at  1,736,000,000  francs — an  increase  since  1847  of  three 
hundred  millions. — It  is  rumored  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  about  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  b}-  a  personal 
interview  to  settle  the  political  questions  pending  be 
tween  the  two  governments. — The  value  of  the  wine 
crop  of  France,  according  to  the  journal,  Le  Vigneron 
is  800,000,000  francs,  and  the  value  of  barrels  made  in 
France,  for  each  year,  is  80,000,000  francs. 

ITALY. — It  is  reported  from  Turin,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan government,  through  British  intervention,  had  of- 
fered the  owners  of  the  Cagliari  steamer  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  for  the  detention  of  their  vessel,  but 
that  the  offer  was  declined  as  insufficient. — Daniel  Canaz- 
zoni,  a  rich  landowner  in  the  Venetian  territory,  died 
leaving  directions  by  his  will,  that  all  his  estates  should 
lie  sold,  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  national 
and  patriotic  education  in  Piedmont.  The  bequest  has 
been  referred  to  Vienna. 

GERMANY. — At  the  Friberg  mines  which  are  worked 
entirely  on  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  they 
have  lately  found  lumps  of  metallic  silver,  weighing  from 
3  to  12  lbs.,  and  one  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  side  of  ba- 
con, as  high  as  09  lbs. 

RUSSIA. — An  insurrection  from  which  considerable 
danger  is  apprehended,  has  broken  out  among  the  serfs 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  claim  the  free 
possession  of  the  land  which  they  hold  on  hereditary 
teuure  from  the  nobility  ;  engagements  have  taken  place, 
and  in  some  iuslances  the  soldiers  had  been  overpowered 
and  killed. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay 
have  been  nearly  all  gathered  in,  and  by  accounts  from 
the  Western,  Middle  and  Southern  States,  they  are  con- 
sidered above  the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
farmers  have  mostly  had  a  more  favourable  time  for 
harvesting  them.  Some  rust  has  appeared  among  the 
oats  in  northern  Indiana,  which  is  unusual.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  seems  likely  to  be  scurce,  though  the  proprietor  of 
the  Casseday  peach  farm  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Md.,  expects 
to  realize  over  $30,000  from  his  orchard  this  season. 
About  $20,000  worth  of  huckleberries,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  sent  from  four  counties  of  New  Jersey,  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets  this  year.  The  Savan- 
nah (Geo.)  Republican  says:  "The  country  is,  for  the 
nio.-t  purl,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  promise  on  abundant  yield.  Upon  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  field,  we  think  we  can  see  indications  of  in- 
creased prosperity  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  indus- 
try." The  New  Orleans  Delta  has  the  following  hopeful 
paragraph  :  "There  is  a  good  business  going  on  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Cotton  nnd  sugar  nrc  taken  freely 
at  about  the  highest  prices  of  the  season.  The  accounts 
of  the  growing  and  present  crops  ore  decidedly  encour- 
aging, und  the  actual  returns  of  next  season's  busines- 
will  exceed  any  former  year  unless  some  very  remark- 
able intervention  of  nature  should  take  place.  With  an 
average  run  of  good  weather,  320,000  to  350,000  hhds.  of 
sugar  will  be  produced  this  year."— The  mission  to  Spain 
roust  soon  be  filled  by  tho  appointment  of  a  successor  to 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city 
the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Joskph  R.  Jenks, 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 


on  the  evening  i 
:s,  int  ' 


ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 


Dodge,  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  about  to  return! 
home. — It  is  said  that  the  selection  will  be  made  with  [ 

reference  to  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and 
but  few  qualified  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  diplomatic  skill  in  the  attainment  of  this 
object. — According  to  a  circular  of  Wm.  B.  Reed,  Minis- 
ter in  China,  over  twenty-five  thousand  Chinese  were 
shipped,  in  1857,  from  that  country,  for  the  Coolie  trade. 
The  British  appear  to  be  most  extensively  engaged  in  it 
The  U.  S.  government  contemplates  the  purchase  o 
large  portions  of  Mexican  territory,  through  which  com 
munication  can  be  more  readily  had  with  the  Pacific. 
A  California  steamship  Company  has  raised  a  capital  o 
3,000,000  dollars  to  aid  the  establishment  of  a  line 
steamers  between  New  York  and  California,  via  Panama 
The  price  of  passage  is  to  be  reduced  to  $100  for  a  first 
and  $80  for  a  second  class  passenger. — Twenty  death 
from  yellow  fever  occurred  at  New  Orleans  last  week— 
an  increase  of  eleven. — There  are  700  cells  in  the  Obit 
Penitentiary,  and  699  convicts,  leaving  only  one  eel 
vacant. — The  exports  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  t< 
Great  Britain  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  20th 
were  9500  bales. — The  entrance  door  of  the  new  Capito 
at  Washington  cost  $23,000;  it  was  constructed  unde 
the  direction  of  the  Buchanan  administration. — Th 
Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  is  to  be  closed  in  conse 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  the  last  Legislature  to  appro 
priate  $5000  to  meet  its  expenses. — The  report  that  Pro) 
Morse  has  received  the  first  instalment  of  the  sum 
$80,000  voted  him  by  the  continental  governments, 
incorrect. — The  whole  loss  of  the  flood  at  Cairo,  it 
said,  will  be  inside  of  $60,000.  The  water  rose  abov 
low  water  mark  forty-seven  feet. 

New  York. — The  money  market  remains  in  prett 
much  the  same  torpid  condition  that  has  characterize 
it  all  summer.  The  amount  of  first  class  commercif 
paper  afloat  is  very  small. — There  are  now,  according  t 
the  Herald,  over  eighteen  cases  of  confirmed  yellow  fevt 
in  the  hospital,  eight  of  the  number  are  stevedores  an 
shipkeepers. — Between  the  12th  of  Sixth  month  and  th 
3d  inst.,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  straw 
berries  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market,  according  t 
estimation. — The  new  steamer  of  the  Gal  way  line,  th 
Indian  Empire,  sailed  last  week  with  19  cabin  and  9 
steerage  passengers. — The  savings  deposits  in  New  Yor 
alone,  are  over  thirty-three  millions,  among  16  institi 
tions,  and  belong  to  about  150,000  depositors,  who  ai 
mainly  working  people  whose  wages  are  from  4  to  1 
dollars  per  week. — Deaths  last  week,  607 — an  increas 
of  54 ;  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  children  under  or 
year,  and  145  over  one  and  under  ten  years.  From  vi< 
lent  causes,  19. 

Philadelphia. — The  postage  on  letters  mailed  at  tt 
Philadelphia  post-office,  and  that  on  letters  from  oth 
offices  to  be  forwarded,  amounts  for  the  last  quarter, 
the  sum  of  $66,304  74.    There  were  11,469  dead  lette 
returned  in  the  same  time.    The  number  of  letters  del 
vered  from  the  office  for  a  year,  is  about  four  and  a  ha 
millions. — Freight  is  now  sent  from  Boston  to  St.  Loui 
by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  in  the  short  time 
eight  days. — Interments  last  week,  307 — 61  less  than  tl 
previous  week;  138  children  under  one  year,  and 
under  five. 

Utah. — Brigham  Young  and  the  heads  of  the  Mormc 
church  have  returned  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  people  a 
following  them  en  masse.  Gen.  Johnston  passed  throw 
the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side.  No  troo 
remained  iu  the  city.  Brigham  professes  to  be  anxio' 
to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  insists  that  tl 
jury  shall  consist  of  Mormons  only.  The  governme 
officers  have  been  duly  installed  in  their  offices,  and 
preparing  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Kansas. — The  last  authentic  political  intelligence  fro 
Kansas  seems  highly  favourable  to  the  acceptance  by  t 
people  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Telegraph  Fleet. — The  Agamemnon  has  arrived 
Queenstown.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  her  retur 
ing  to  the  rendezvous,  after  having  lost  146  miles 
cable,  instead  of  heading  directly  for  Queenstown,  as  w 
agreed  upon.  Both  vessels  have  taken  in  a  fresh  supp 
of  coal,  nnd  are  about  to  make  a  third,  and  probab 
final  attempt.  In  the  storms  which  they  encountcre  - 
and  which  had  nearly  foundered  the  British  vessel,  t 
electric  instruments  were  all  injured  by  the  heavy  ro 
ing. 
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I  Seeing  no  further  change  of  dispensations  is  ever 
p  be  made,  nor  any  other  doctrine  to  be  preached, 
that  of  our  Saviour  and  bis  apostles;  which, 
t  on  its  commencement,  received  a  miraculous 
mfirmation  sufficient  for  its  lasting  establishment, 
eople  are  not  now  to  expect,  or  call  for  miracles 
om  those  who  preach  the  christian  doctrine  ;  but 
turn  to,  and  attend  upon  that  Divine  principle 
nted  out  in  the  Scriptures,  as  manifested  in  the 
east  of  each  individual,  the  ministration  of  Christ 
pirit.  This  will  give  the  sincere  and  humble 
ceiver  more  clear  and  particular  demonstration, 
an  outward  signs  and  tokens  could  do ;  for  the 
iwers  whence  they  proceed  may  be  disputed,  but 
internal  evidence  of  the  light  of  Christ,  the  life 
men,  as  rightly  waited  for,  and  adhered  to,  leaves 
doubt  in  the  mind  concerning  its  Divine  nature 
id  authority.  Hence  R.  Barclay  asserts,  in  the 
wds  of  the  primitive  Protestants,  there  is  no  need 
>w  of  outward  miracles  to  avouch  the  doctrines 
the  gospel;  yet  acknowledges,  that  some  did 
pear  upon  its  revival  in  the  last  century.  But 
return. 

The  apostle,  2  Cor.  iii.,  shows  that  the  ministra- 
n  of  the  gospel  far  excels  that  of  the  law,  and 
it  its  excellency  stands  in  its  spirituality.  Hav- 
;  spoken  of  the  law,  verse  7,  he  subjoins,  "  How 
11  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be  rather 
arious '!  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation 
glory,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of 
hteousness  exceed  in  glory.  For  even  that  which 
s  made  glorious,  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by 
teon  of  the  glory  which  excelleth.  For  if  that 
ich  was  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more 
t  which  remainethi  is  glorious."  (2  Cor.  iii.  8, 
10,  11.)  Why  is  the  gospel  thus  super-eminent 
ove  the  law,  seeing  that  was  a  Divine  institu- 
n  ?  Principally, because  it  is  not  an  outward  code 
the  law  was,  but  an  inward  law  of  life,  (2  Cor.  iii. 
"  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ng  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables 
the  heart;"  and  because  it  makes  "  able  minis- 
3,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit ;  for  the  let- 
killoth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.) 
So  man  can  be  a  true  christian  without  the  spi- 
of  Christ;  for,  "If  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit 
Jhrist,  he  is  none  of  his."  (Rnvn.  viii.  9 A 


Every  christian  ought  to  experience  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  spirit.  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own." 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19.) 

It  is  requisite  to  every  christian,  that  he  should 
know  the  spirit  to  be  his  guide  and  leader;  for, 
only  "  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  the  sons  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  14.) 

No  man  can  be  a  sheep  of  Christ  without  a  dis- 
tinguishing sense  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  I  am 
the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine." — "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me." — "  The  sheep 
follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice,  and  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow."  (John  x.  14,  27,  4,  5.)  The 
voice  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  his  spirit  to 
the  soul. 

Without  being  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  no  man 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  (John  iii.)  and  with- 
out the  Spirit,  no  man  can  be  born  of  it ;  conse- 
quently the  Spirit  is  altogether  as  requisite  to  us  as 
it  could  be  to  the  primitives.  It  is  no  more  in  our 
ability  to  regenerate  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
kingdom,  than  it  was  in  theirs.  No  powers,  natural 
or  acquired,  in  our  unregenerate  state,  are  sufficient 
for  so  great  a  purpose  ;  and  to  enable  us  truly  to 
say,  with  the  people  of  God  in  former  times,  "  Lord, 
thou  wilt  ordain  peace  for  us;  for  thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in  us."  (Isaiah  xxvi.  12.) 

Without  the  Spirit,  no  man  can  be  a  minister  of 
the  Spirit.  The  apostolic  direction  is,  "  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the 
same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God  ;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him 
do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth ;  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ." 
(1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.) 

Every  true  believer  and  faithful  follower  of 
Christ,  in  the  apostolic  age,  received  a  portion  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles did,  though  in  less  degree ;  "  for,"  saith  Paul, 
"  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptised  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  spirit."  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.)  This  one  spirit  ren- 
dered them  one  body,  and  joined  them  to  the  one 
living  head.  "  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all."  (Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  6.)  Thus  accord- 
ing to  the  several  measures  allotted  them,  they  were 
all  partakers  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now,  and  ever  must  be  in  the  true 
spiritual  universal  church  of  Christ. 

The  gospel  sun  arose  in  great  splendour :  yet  it 
appeared  not  in  its  full  meridian  at  once,  to  any. 
The  openings  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  primitive 
christians,  apostles  as  well  as  others,  were  gradual. 
As  they  advanced  forward  in  the  new  nature,  they 
saw  further  and  further.  For  a  time,  they  occa- 
sionally circumcised,  entered  into  vows,  anointed 
with  oil,  baptised  with  John's  baptism  ;  all  of  which 
were  of  an  external  and  legal  nature.  Nay,  at  first, 
thev  nerceived  not  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  given 


to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  though  Joel  had 
plainly  prophesied  it  should  be  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh.  But  afterwards,  as  their  concern  continued 
to  press  forward,  they  were  led  beyond  the  first 
initiatory  mixture  of  things ;  they  saw  clearly  and 
declared,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  Jews;  (Acts  x.  45,)  that  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth ;  (Gal.  v. 
6,)  that  a  good  conscience  ariseth  not  from  the 
practice  of  exterior  rites ;  (Heb.  ix.  9,)  that  the 
unction  from  the  holy  One  is  altogether  sufficient 
to  give  instruction  and  true  judgment;  (1  John  ii, 
20,  27,)  that  the  saving  baptism  is  not  that  which 
can  reach  no  deeper  than  the  outside  of  the  flesh, 
but  that  of  the  spirit;  which  baptises  the  heart, 
and  produceth  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  his 
spiritual  arising  in  or  upon  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.) 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  apostolic 
age  styled  the  infancy  of  Christianity ;  and  so  it 
was  in  point  of  time,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  tem- 
porary continuation  of  a  few  exteriors ;  not  imme- 
diately seen  through,  and  afterwards  retained  for  a 
season,  in  condescension  to  those  new  believers, 
who  had  been  so  much  attached  to  symbolical 
practices,  they  could  not  readily  be  brought  to  dis- 
use them.  And,  in  our  day,  many  of  the  present 
leaders  and  rulers,  in  divers  of  the  most  numerous 
churches  professing  the  christian  name,  seem  to 
imagine,  that  though  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  necessary  to  the  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  the  christian  religion  in  primitive  times,  it 
has  no  need  of  it  now.  It  is  become  so  matured 
by  man's  wisdom  and  learning,  which  had  no  share 
in  its  origin,  that  it  is  fully  capable  to  go  alone. 
So  that  now  it  is,  in  great  measure,  become  another 
thing,  and  stands  upon  another  foundation,  than 
formerly.  Though  it  still  calls  Christ  its  head,  and 
accounts  itself  hi's  body,  it  receives  no  immediate 
direction  from  him,  nor  feels  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  which  is  the  life  and  virtue  of  true  religion. 
Thus  deservedly  incurring  the  reproof  of  the  apostle 
implied  in  this  query;  "  Having  begun  in  the  spi- 
rit, are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh?"  (Gal. 
iii.  3.)  In  truth,  it  too  evidently  appears,  in  a 
general  view,  that  the  professed  christian  churches, 
instead  of  being  in  the  maturity  of  Christianity,  are 
greatly  in  the  decline  from  that  state ;  or  they 
could  not  be  so  insensible,  nor  durst  appear  so  op- 
posite to  the  life  of  religion,  as  to  reject  and  decry 
the  vital  part  of  it,  and  treat  it  as  extinct,  unneces- 
sary, or  at  least  insensibly  to  be  now  received  ;  as 
too  many  of  their  leaders  and  members  do.  Surely 
a  church  in  this  condition,  is  properly  entitled  to 
that  address  of  the  spirit,  to  the  degenerate  church 
of  Sardis ;  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name,  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead."  (Rev.  iii.  1.) 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seems  to  be  too  generally 
the  case,  and  that  the  religion  of  many  high  pro- 
fessors is  little  else  but  real  deism,  covered  with  a 
superficial  kind  of  Christianity,  I  hope,  and  verily 
believe,  there  are  many  living  and  sensible  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  in  those  churches. 

The  vitality  and  glory  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
clear  administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any 
veil  of  legal  or  ritual  adumbrations.  School-learn- 
in"  is  but  a  human  accomplishment;  and  though 
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very  useful  as  a  servant,  is  no  part  of  Christianity. 
Neither  the  acquirements  of  the  college,  nor  the 
formalities  of  human  authority,  can  furnish  that 
humility  which  litteth  for  God's  teaching.  Pos- 
Bessed  of  arts  and  languages,  weak  people  are  puffed 
up  with  a  conceit  of  superiority,  which  leads  from 
sel  f-denial  and  the  daily  cross,  into  pride  and  self- 
.-ullicioney ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  into  a 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  a  de- 
votional satisfaction  in  the  rote  of  external  forms 
and  ordinances.  Whereas  those  that  worship  God 
in  the  spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  and  have  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  3.)  And  why? 
Because  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickenetk ;  the  flesh 
prohteth  nothing.  (John  vi.  (53.) 

Who.-oever  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  in- 
ternal operations,  are  now  to  be  sensibly  experienced, 
only  demonstrate  their  own  insensibility  thereof. 
The  true  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  have  declared 
their  own  undoubted  sense  of  Divine  illumination 
and  hilp;  and  the  apostle,  in  Horn.  vii.  and  viii. 
before  cited,  testifies  he  had  a  strong,  clear,  distin- 
guishing sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  its 
operations.  As  it  was  then,  it  now  is,  and  must 
remain  to  be,  so  long  as  men  are  upon  earth.  The 
same  work  in  due  measure  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  every  one,  and  the  like  sense  of  it  proportionally 
clear  ami  certain  to  all  who  experience  regenera- 
tion. No  man  can  obtain  felicity  out  of  God's 
kingdom,  nor  can  any  enter  the  kingdom  without 
being  born  of  the  Spirit ;  neither  is  the  work  of  the 
new-birth  wrought  insensibly  in  any.  Whatever 
unknown  means  men  imagine,  insensible  operation 
i<  not  regeneration.  It  is  a  mere  deception.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  whether  it  operate  by  words  and  in- 
struments, or  without  them,  always  comes  in  pow- 
er; a  power  which  gives  an  undeniable  sense  of  it; 
pi  rfeotly  distinct  from,  and  above  all  other  powers; 
and  with  a  perspicuity,  at  times  as  far  exceeding 
all  natural  lights,  as  the  radiant  sun  docs  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  glow-worm. 

This  Holy  Spirit  of  Divine  light  and  power  of 
life,  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
proached Quakers,  and  the  only  true  saving  prin- 
ciple for  all  mankind.  It  is  Christ  in  spirit,  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  God's  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ;  who  always  became,  and  stands 
always  ready  to  become,  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
ration  to  all  them  that  obey  him.  (Luke  ii.  J32  ; 
Acts  xiii.  47  ;  Heb.  v.  9.) 

(To  bo  continued.) 


for  I  have  never  timed  them.  It  is  a  fast  life  and 
a  wet  one,  but  not  in  the  sense  your  man  about 
town  would  apply  the  word  ;  and  the  poor  Arab 
diver,  his  body  covered  with  sores,  and  every  joint 
racked  with  rheumatism,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and 
very  weak,  finds  an  early  grave. — From  Bombay 
to  JBwshire  and  Bussora. 


Pearl  Fishery  in  llw  Persian  Gulf. — A  fact, 
curious  and  interesting, struck  me  here  (at  Bahrcn)|plc  making  charcoal 
—the  existence  of  fresh- water  springs  beneath  the  from  the  deck  of  our  steamer 
surface,  so  often  met  with  by  divers;  and  I  was  John  Moore  and  his  memorable  retreat 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Overland  Route  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 
SOUTHAMPTON  TO  GIBRALTAR. 

Next  day,  having  left  "  perfidious  Albion,"  we 
approached  "  La  belle  France,"  sighting  Ushant 
in  the  distance.  Now  we  exchanged  the  English 
Channel  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  famous  for  its 
swell  and  its  storms.  The  weather  kept  fine,  and 
the  sea  tolerably  smooth  ;  but  I  remembered  this 
bay  of  old  ;  and,  being  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
bad  sailors,  I  somewhat  dreaded  the  billows  and 
the  blast  so  often  encountered  here  by  the  hapless 
mariner.  Happily  for  me,  Neptune  at  this  time 
was  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  mood.  Though 
we  had  a  head-wind,  and  a  chopping  sea,  we  had 
no  gale,  and  passed  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  tole- 
rable quietness.  Still  the  mal  dc  met  made  me 
sufficiently  wobegone. 

Our  steamer  we  found  in  every  respect  comfort- 
able, though  the  head-winds  made  our  progress 
rather  slow.  Our  commander  was  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  navy,  an  able  seaman,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a  consistent  Christian,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  that  term.  The  officers  emulated  the 
good  example  of  their  chief,  and  all  went  on  like 
clockwork  from  day  to  day.  We  had  a  goodly 
number  of  passengers,  civil,  military,  and  naval 
officers,  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  service,  or  that 
of  the  Honourable  Company;  merchants  for  the 
various  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  excel- 
lent clergymen  ;  missionaries ;  a  large  staff  of  in- 
telligent engineers,  proceeding  to  construct  rail- 
ways in  distant  lands ;  a  Spanish  family,  return- 
ing from  a  pleasant  tour  in  England  ;  some  Egyp- 
tians of  importance,  connected  with  the  Pasha; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  our  estimation,  several 
of  our  fair  sisterhood,  whose  presence  always  im- 
parts grace  and  toue  to  s6ciety,  whether  ashore  or 
afloat.  Immense  diversity,  of  course,  prevailed  in 
our  little  community,  in  our  principles,  pursuits, 
and  prospects;  but  all  continued  to  be  harmony 
and  good  will. 

We  passed  the  Spanish  coast  near  "  Corunna's 
lone  shore" — .bold,  bleak,  desolate.    Fires  blazing 
on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  between — the  peo- 
had  a  striking  effect  as  seen 
I  thought  of  Sir 
The  hor- 
rors of  that  scene  one  can  scarcely  read  :  what 
must  have  been  the  reality  !    On  those  heights, 
men,  women,  and  children  were  liozou  to  death, 
after  enduring  heart-rending  sufferings.     On  the 
march,  one  poor  woman  was  delivered  of  twins  in 
the  icy  sleet  which  was  drifting  around  her.  When 
discovered,  she  was  dead,  and  the  two  babCs  were 
struggling  iu  the  snow !    Near  the  spot  on  which 
my  eyes  then  rested,  the  action  took  place,  in  an 


lold  that  the  cruisers  stationed  here,  when  in  want 
of  water,  procure  it  by  sending  a  man  down  with 
.i  -mi-barrel,  which  he  tills  and  brings  up.  The 
pearls  collected  here  are  said  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  arc  thus  obtained  : — The  diver,  prepared  for 
the  descent,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  double- 
li  ided  shot  or  huge  stone  attached  to  a  rope 
I  widel)  is  fastened  the  boat,  and  which  he  holds,) 
with  his  nnse  in  a  horn,  or  his  nostrils  compressed 

Wilb  WOOden  pinchers,  and  a  basket  slung  round  carly'stagc  of  which  Sir  John  Moore,' when  ani- 
bfa  nock,  is  rnpidly  lowered  by  his  companions | , mating  the  42d  Highlanders  to  a  brilliant  charge 
Ml  b  et  bnrolytouclithebott  .nl  ere  he  is  off  the  received  his  mortal  wound.  His  shoulder  was 
stone  or  shot,  which  is  as  rapidly  hauled  up  as  it  .shattered  to  pieces  by  a  canuou-ball.  Six  brave 
was  lowered  down,  and  another  divor  occupies  it, 'soldiers  carried  him  from  the  field,  evincing  their 
while  our  friend  who  lir-t  went  down  is  poking  \  sorrow  and  sympathy  by  their  tears.  When  a 
al-ut  "  astonishing  the  natives,"  and  fast  filling  spriiig-wa2on  came  up,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
his  basic,  t  w.th  pearl-oysters.  I  p  he  comes,  emp-  transfer  their  general  to  it,  they  objected,  Bavins 
ties  his  ba-ket,  takes  throe  or 
tions,  and  down  he  goes  again 


were  hurriedly  receiving  retreating,  worn-out  troops 
to  convey  them  "far  away  on  the  billow;"  our  ea 
heard  not  "  the  distant  random  gun,  that  the  foj 
was  sullenly  firing."  We  saw  fires  blazing,  not  cl 
ruined  towns  and  villages,  but  of  peaceful  indusj 
try.  War!  what  desolations  bast  thou  wrought [ 
May  this  demon  of  destruction  never  again  del 
vastate  these  shores ! 

Ere  long  we  passed  the  bold  Cape  Finisternl 
and  were  skirting  the  coast  of  Portugal,  sighting 
Oporto,  Torres  Vedras,  Cintra,  and  other  placd 
famed  in  the  peninsular  wars  of  ancient  and  m<] 
dern  times.    One  could  scarcely  fail  to  think  (J 
the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.    They  extende  1 
five-and-twenty  English  miles,  having  the  city  <| 
Lisbon  at  one  extremity;  108  redoubts  were  erectel 
at  the  most  advantageous  points,  mounting  421 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  heaviest  calibre ;  mouij 
tains  were  scarped  ;  rivers  were  obstructed,  anj 
made  to  flood  the  country;  trenches  were  cil 
whence  infantry  could  pour  a  destructive  firJ 
flanked  by  artillery  commanding  the  approaches] 
without,  roads  were  blocked  up  ;  within,  communj 
cation  in  every  way  was  facilitated  ;  with  plenty 
provisions,  and  constant  employ,  our  troops  wel 
kept  healthy  and  happy ;  in  the  face  and  on  til 
soil  of  the  enemy,  they  enjoyed  rest  and  securitl 
uniting  the  pleasures  of  country  life  with  the  sell 
ous  business  of  war.    Nature  and  art  combined 
make  these  lines  as  impregnable  as  troops  ever  cl 
cupied — a  lasting  memorial  of  the  great  Duk<l 
military  tact  and  talent.    We  were  too  far  oil 
and  the  day  too  far  spent,  for  us  to  see  the  nioul 
of  the  Tagus  ;  but  we  saw  the  light  on  the  rock  [ 
Lisbon,  gleaniing  like  a  star  on  the  bosom  of  t| 
Atlantic.    Historic  recollections  invested  the  sce| 
with  thrilling  interest. 

When  Sabbath  dawned,  I  felt,  for  the  first  till 
since  I  embarked,  myself  again;  sickness  goil 
the  morning  magnificent,  the  sea  like  a  mirror,  al 
our  noble  vessel  a  Bethel  ploughing  its  way  throul 
the  deep.  All  work  that  could  be  dispensed  w/ 
was  suspended  for  the  day;  the  officers  and  era 
dressed  neat  and  clean  in  their  uniform,  were  nrj 
tered  on  deck ;  the  bell  rang  for  divine  service ; 
large  and  attentive  audience  convened  in  the 


remaining  beneath  five  or  six  minutes — mark,  told. 


3  or  four  deep  inspira- .  they  could  "keep  step,  and  carry  him  mofe 
;ain ;  often,  I  am  told,  sily." 


fe> 
ea- 


Happily,  as  we  steamed  along,  no  transports 


loon ;    one  of  our  clerical  passengers  read  II 
prayers  in  the  Church  service,  the  other  preacl|,:| 
an  able  discourse;  we  sang  with  deep  emotion 
praises  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  thus  far  c 
ried  us  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  to  me  the  seailiij 
was  one  of  peculiar  enjoyment.    In  the  evenf 
we  had  public  worship  again.    The  clergyman  v| 
preached  in  the  morning,  read  prayers,  and  a 
senting  minister  preached — a  beautiful  specimer 
christian  union  and  love.    The  weather  contini| 
charming;  a  fine  fresh  breeze  began  to  ripple 
Atlantic-;  the  soft  blue  sky  and  balmy  atmospbl 
were  in  keeping  with  the  day;  our  good  ship  swl 
along  in  fine  style;  the  sun  set  in  magnificl 
splendour ;  and  our  first  Sabbath  at  sea  was  sj|.;:| 
both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  weathej 
sea ;  and  nothing,  during  our  peaceful  Sabb: 
was  I  less  dreading  than  a  storm.    Yet,  one 
then  preparing  to  come  down  upon  us  in  right  j 
earnest.    We  had  passed  Cape  St.  Vincent! 
spot  held  sacred  by  the  llomans,  and  as  celebrsf 
iu  aucicnt  legends  as  in  the  naval  annals  of 
times.    On  that  bleak  promontory  jutting  into  I 
heaving  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  are  found  the 
mains  of  a  druidical  circle,  within  which  the 
rians  affirmed  the  gods  were  accustomed  to 
ble  for  nocturnal  councils  and  revels.  This 
too  good  a  spot  to  be  overlooked  by  the  mol 
Their  legends  tell  us  that  St.  Vincent,  a  wonj 
working  martyr,  was  put  to  death  far  aw&j 
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■Valencia.  Tlie  odour  of  sanctity  attracted  the 
brows  to  the  remains  of  the  saint — no  great  mira- 
cle, perhaps,  after  all.  But,  instead  of  injuring, 
they  faithfully  watched  the  body,  and  at  length 
transported  his  bones  to  the  summit  of  this  promon- 
tory. In  course  of  time,  the  sable-feathered  sen- 
tinels became  almost  as  famous  as  the  saint  him- 
self. A  convent  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
hem,  appropriately  denominated,  "  The  Church  of 
he  Crows."  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  the  ruins 
>f  this  convent  are  still  conspicuous  :  and  the  proof 
I  all  is — the  cape  still  bears  the  martyr's  name  ! 
fVho  could  look  on  such  a  spot  without  pity  for 
lomish  delusions  ? 

i  But,  to  leave  the  region  of  fiction  for  fact,  we 
rere  now  in  those  waters  where  Sir  John  Jervis, 
i  1797,  gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  Spanish 
eet,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
&  this  engagement  Nelson,  then  a  commodore, 
erformed  one  of  his  intrepid  acts  of  daring  cour- 
se. He  and  his  boarding  party  entered  the 
iSan  Nicholas"  through  her  cabin  windows,  and 
iptured  this  first-rate  Spanish  man-of-war.  The 
San  Josef,"  another  Spanish  ship,  seeing  the 
ritish  tars  on  the  deck  of  the  "San  Nicholas," 
\ed  on  the  captors.  Nelson  immediately  closed 
ith  her,  boarded  her  from  the  deck  of  the  Spa- 
ard,  and  captured  both  ships.  As  Nelson  re- 
ived the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  on 
leir  own  quarter-deck,  he  handed  them  to  one  of 
s  barge-men,  who,  with  the  greatest  sangfroid, 
aced  them  under  his  arm,  as  a  matter  of  no  con 
cpuence. 

We  were  rapidly  crossing  the  gulf  of  Cadiz,  not 
rfroni  the  little  town  of  Palos,  whence  Columbus 
lied  when  he  started  to  discover  a  new  world, 
d  to  which  place  he  returned  in  triumph  when 
!  bold  enterprise  had  been  crowned  with  com 
te  success.    We  were  fast  approaching  Trafal- 
and  what  Briton  can  navigate  these  seas 
hout  thinking  of  Nelson's  victory,  and  Nelson's 
th?    He  had  tracked  the  Spanish  and  French 
ts  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  again  ;  and  at 
gth  he  found  them  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
Trafalgar's  Bay."    He  made  the  attack  in  two 
umns ;  Nelson,  in  the  "  Victory,"  leading  the 
,  and  Collingwood,  in  the  "  Ptoyal  Sovereign," 
other.    Dreadful  was  the  shock — decisive  the 
x>ry — but  purchased  at  what  a  cost !  Before 
engagement,  Nelson  had  a  presentiment  that 
hould  fall.    "  God  bless  you,  Blackwood,"  he 
to  his  favourite  captain,  in  taking  leave,  "  I 
never  see  you  again."    Here  he  gave  the 
orable  signal  to  the  fleet — "  England  expects 
ry  man  to  do  his  duty."    There,  in  the  thickest 
he  fight,  stood  the  admiral,  distinguished  by 
weather-beaten  stars  and  orders,  which  he  al- 
8  wore  in  action.    The  broadsides,  from  dou- 
shotted  guns,  were  tremendous.    The  hissing 
s,  flying  in  all  directions,  were  seen  sometimes 
trikc  each  other  in  the  air;  terrific  was  the 
iage.    Scott,  Nelson's  secretary,  fell  dead  while 
versing  with  Hardy.    "  This  is  too  warm  work, 
'dy,  to  last  long,"  said  the  admiral.    Soon  the 
ictory"  was  locked  with  the  "■  Redoubtable,"  in 
lly  conflict,  gun  to  gun  and  man  to  man.  Sud- 
y,  Nelson  staggered  and  fell,  on  the  very  spot 
led  with  his  secretary's  blood.    He  was  struck 
ie  spine  by  a  musket-ball  fired  from  the  top  of 
ench  man-of-war.    As  he  fell,  he  called  out, 
ley  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy."    "  I 
not,"  was  the  reply.    "  Yes,"  said  Nelson, 
back  is  shot  through."    He  was  carried  to 
30ckpit,  while  the  battle  continued  to  rage  with 
minished  fury.    For  three  hours  he  endured 
ise  agony,  and  expired  October  21, 1805,  after 
Jig  that  the  British  were  completely  victorious. 


A  gale  sprung  up  immediately  after  the  battle 
which  greatly  endangered  the  crippled  ships  both 
of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 

As  we  sailed  along,  no  trace  of  this  conflict  and 
carnage  was  visible;  but  the  war  of  the  elements 
we  did  experience.  As  night  drew  on,  the  wind 
freshened  ;  harder,  and  still  harder,  it  blew,  till 
we  had  a  stiff  gale.  The  sea  rose  in  his  might ; 
billow  after  billow  struck  our  noble  ship,  and  made 
her  reel,  and  shiver,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.  Some  of  our  passengers,  more  favoured  by 
Morpheus  than  I  was,  quietly  slept  through  that 
trying  night.  Not  so  with  me.  I  lay  sleepless, 
watching  the  storm,  which  reminded  me  of  former 
scenes  of  peril  when  I  sailed  on  other  more  bois- 
terous and  perilous  seas.  At  one  time,  amid  the 
roar  and  the  crash,  the  engines  stopped.  Know- 
ing we  were  nearing  land,  and  had  no  room  to 
spare,  this  increased  the  alarm.  The  engines  had 
been  stopped,  however,  merely  that  we  might  take 
soundings.  Though  this  was  nothing  like  the  hur- 
ricane I  once  experienced  off  the  Mauritius,  still  I 
"wished  for  the  day."  When  morning  did  dawn, 
and  I  could  venture  on  deck,  thankful  was  I  to 
find  the  fury  of  the  blast  subsiding,  and  our  good 
ship  making  way,  though  slowly,  in  the  right  di- 
rection, all  safe  and  sound. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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yon  wear  it?  or  tlie  Fashional 
By  Jas.  E.  Giffen,  A.M." 

(Continued  from  page  373.) 

That  costly  and  ostentatious  apparel  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  pride  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
persons  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves  in  this 
manner  are  always  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree with  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-conceit.  .  .  . 
Take  a  child,  free  from  the  vanities  and  hollow- 
heartedness  of  the  world.  Decorate  it  with  costly 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  educate  it  in  the  fash- 
ionable mode  and  opinions  of  the  present  time,  and 
mark  the  effect.  It  soon  begins  to  despise  its  play- 
mates, because  they  are  not  dressed  as  well  as  it 
is.  It  learns  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  humbler 
vocations  of  life.  It  will  associate  with  none,  except 
those  adorned  like  itself,  and  moving  in  the  circle 
of  fashion.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  neglected ; 
the  moral  and  religious  feelings  are  not  properly 
developed;  it  grows  to  maturity,  proud,  disdainful, 
haughty;  a  votary  of  fashion  and  folly,  and  runs 
a  mad  career  of  pride,  extravagance,  and  often  to 
ruin,  without  ever  answering  the  great  object  of  its 
creation. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  a  rule  with 
few  exceptions.  It  is  not  alone  the  children  of 
parents  of  the  world,  who  are  thus  reared  and  edu- 
cated, but  children  of  members  of  the  church,  arc 
often  thus  brought  up  in  folly,  vanity  and  igno- 
rance [of  the  great  purposes  of  life],  and  their  fu- 
ture course,  so  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned,  will 
be  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
How  important  is  it,  then,  that  parents  should  train 
up  their  children  in  "the. nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;"  that  they  should  teach  them  the 
proper  use  of  the  blessings  of  life,  to  be  wise,  good, 
and  charitable,  doing  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them ;  not  to  be  given  to  vanity 
and  personal  decorations,  but  strive  to  enrich  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to  embellish 
themselves  with  the  inward  adorning  of  truth,  cha- 
rity and  love. 

On  the  large  portion  of  time  devoted  by  many 
females,  to  adjusting  and  arranging  their  attire  and 
ornaments,  and  to  trifling  conversation,  the  author 
has  some  startling  remarks,  the  purport  of  which  is 
that  an  average  of  more  than  one-seventh  of  life  is 


thus  frittered  away.  No  accretions,  says  he,  are  made 
to  the  mental  storehouse,  no  treasure  laid  up  in  the 
kingdom  on  high,  no  endeavours  to  draw  others  to 
the  Fountain  of  life.  Are  such  women  fit  to  become 
wives,  to  be  mistresses  of  homes?    Can  a  woman 
taught  from  childhood  to  value  beauty  as  the  chief 
good  of  life,  and  educated  mainly  with  reference  to 
its  development,  properly  discharge  the  onerous 
functions  of  a  wife  and  a  mother?    After  stating 
that  the  noble  and  honourable  women  of  every  age 
"  were  not  characterized  by  vanity,  personal  deco- 
rations and  show,  but  by  humility,  talents,  learn- 
ing and  christian  benevolence  and  principle,"  he 
proceeds  :  "  It  requires  no  acuteness  to  perceive  the 
contrast  between  a  woman  of  this  character,  and  a 
devotee  of  fashion.     One  ennobles  and  exalts 
wherever  her  influence  is  felt,  the  other  debases  and 
degenerates  into  a  mere  toy.  .  .  .  The  little  child 
never  forgets  the  principles  instilled  into  its  mind 
by  the  example  of  its  mother.    Some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  science,  some  of  the  greatest  at- 
tainments in  knowledge,  some  of  the  most  heroic 
self  sacrifices  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, are  traceable  to  the  first  impressions  made  by 
a  pious  mother.  Wherever  human  beings  are  found, 
there  her  directing  power  is  felt.    From  the  bitter 
fall  in  the  garden  of  Eden  until  the  present  time, 
every  age  has  acknowledged  the  sacred  or  the 
baneful  influence  of  woman.  .  .  .  Even  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  its 
females.  .  .  .  Where  woman  is  enlightened  and 
intelligent,  clothed  with  the  inward  adornings  of 
goodness,  benevolence,  humility,  aifection,  and  love 
to  God,  there  we  find  a  wholesome  state  of  society. 
Where  she  is  the  slave  of  fashion  and  of  vanity, 
there  true  knowledge  is  wanting,  morals  are  cor- 
rupted, and  society  vitiated.    Socialistic  France 
groans  beneath  the  throes  of  fashion,  follies  and 
perverted  truth.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 

When  we  find  persons  anxious  to  display  their 
dress  and  jewels,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  not 
having  on  the  "  inward  adorning,"  deficient  in 
secular  and  spiritual  knowledge,  they  are  eager  to 
dazzle  with  their  outward  adornings.  Such  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  full  of  pretension,  proud  and 
wise  in  their  own  conceit.  A  minister  called  to 
visit  a  lady,  who.  after  keeping  him  waiting  a  long 
time,  made  her  appearance  bedizened  in  all  the 
frippery  of  fashion  and  folly.  The  minister  was  in 
tears.  She  inquired  the  cause.  I  weep,  said  he, 
to  think  that  an  immortal  being  should  spend  so 
much  of  that  precious  time,  which  was  given  to 
prepare  for  eternity,  in  vainly  adorning  that  body 
which  must  so  soon  become  a  prey  to  worms. 

A  young  lady  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  death- 
bed. She  was  told  of  her  accountability,  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  of  the  indignation  of  an  offend- 
ed Cod.  She  trembled — and  in  her  dying  hour 
called  for  her  fine  clothes.  When  they  were 
brought,  looking  her  mother  in  the  face  with  the 
agony  of  death's  last  throes,  she  said,  "  Mother, 
these  have  ruined  me  !  You  never  warned  me  to 
prepare  for  a  dying  hour  !  You  never  told  mc  that 
I  was  travelling  the  dark  road  to  despair,  amid  all 
my  gaiety  and  vanities.  You  showed  me  by  your 
example  that  my  errand  in  this  world  was  to  be 
gay  and  dressy,  and  to  enjoy  its  luxuries.  When 
1  went  to  church,  you  urged  mc  to  make  all  the 
display  of  my  finery  that  I  could.  Mother!  lam 
ruined  ;  take  these  costly  garments  that  you  valued 
so  much,  and  when  you  look  upon  them,  think  of 
your  daughter's  agonizing  torture." 

John  Ilurrion,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Denlon, 
in  Norfolk,  had  two  daughters  who  were  fond  of 
dress,  lie  had  ofteu  reproved  them  but  in  vain. 
One  Sabbath-day,  while  preaching  on  the  sin  of 
pride,  among  other  things,  he  mentioned  pride  in 
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dress.  After  speaking  for  some  time,  be  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  "  liut  you  will  say,  Look  at 
home.  My  good  friends,  I  do  look  at  Lome,  till 
my  heart  aches."  Look  at  home  !  Yes — many 
8  kind  parent  looks  there  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
He  sees  the  means  he  has  acquired  by  over-tasked 
labour  wasted  through  the  pride  and  extravagance 
of  his  children.  lie  sees  a  dark  cloud  lowering  over 
their  temporal ;  and,  more  than  all,  their  spiritual 
welfare.  A  life  of  luxury  and  ease  unfits  the  indi- 
vidual for  its  sterner  duties  and  realities.  The 
man  or  the  woman,  given  to  pride  in  dress,  is  the 
.-lave  of  extravagance  in  other  forms.  The  effect 
of  luxurious  life  is  to  enervate  and  effeminate — 

War  destroys  men — but  luxury,  mankind 
At  once  corrupts — the  body  and  the  mind. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Burning  Fluids. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  only  fluids  employed  in 
our  country  for  household  light  were  animal  oils 
obtained  by  perilous  adventure  on  the  stormy  sea 
with  monsters  of  the  deep.  At  present,  whale  oils 
are  in  comparatively  limited  use  for  illumination 
and  arc  becoming  more  limited  every  year.  Sperm 
oil  has  no  superior  among  the  burning  fluids,  but 
it  has  become  so  dear  that  cheaper  substitutes  have 
been  sought  and  obtained.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  turpentine, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  burning  fluid, 
which  is  very  cheap  and  cleanly,  possessing  none 
of  that  greasy  property  which  belongs  to  oils.  This 
fluid  was  first  brought  into  public  use  in  1830, 
when  a  patent  (now  expired)  was  obtained  for  it 
by  Isaiah  Jennings,  of  New  York  city.  It  is  com- 
;  ed  of  about  nine  parts  of  highly  rectified  alcohol 
and  one  of  camphinc,  and  is  capable  of  burning  in 
common  lamps  ;  were  it  not  so  volatile,  no  burning 
fluid  could  be  more  desirable.  From  its  very  na- 
ture, however,  it  must  be  used  with  great  caution 
and  care,  because  it  is  so  liable  to  evaporate  and 
become  exp!osive  by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. 
Horrible  accidents,  causing  death  in  many  in- 
have  occurred  from  the  explosion  of  lamps 
since  it  came  into  use — hence  a  safer  substance  is 
desirable. 

From  some  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  a  sub-spirit- 
ous  oil  is  now  manufactured,  which  is  fast  coining 
into  popular  favour,  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  means  of 
purifying,  and  in  the  lamps  designed  for  burning  it. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  first  discovered 


ummy  nature,  which  causes  them  to  clog  up  the 
meshes  of  the  wick,  and  give  out  only  a  dull,  red- 
dish and  smoky  light.  The  two  vegetable  oils 
capable  of  burning  in  lamps,  are  made  from  the 
olive  and  the  seed  of  the  brassica  napus  (rape 
seed.)  This  oil  is  capable  of  rivalling  sperm  for 
giving  a  brilliant  light.  Patents  have  been  taken 
out  tor  purifying  linseed,  cotton  seed  and  sun-flower 
seed  oils,  to  adapt  them  for  artificial  light,  but 
hitherto  none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use  ; 
the  processes  pursued  to  purify  them  have  either 
been  inefficient  or  too  expensive. 

Rectified  turpentine,  under  the  name  of  cam- 
])hine,  which  is  very  cheap,  has  been  tried  for  illu- 
mination, and  judgment  passed  against  it.  It  re- 
quires, like  coal  oil,  an  argand  burner,  and  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  liable  to  smoke,  and 
fill  up  the  meshes  of  the  lampwick  with  resinous 
matter.  Rosin  oil,  although  very  cheap,  labours 
under  the  same  disadvantages. 

Neither  the  olive  nor  the  rape  are  cultivated  for 
oil  in  our  country,  yet  the  former  may  and  should 
be,  for  its  beautiful  oil,  in  our  Southern  States,  and 
the  latter  for  the  same  objects  in  all  our  States. 
In  France  and  Germany,  rape  seed  is  extensively 
and  profitably  cultivated.  The  oil  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seed,  and  is  extracted  by  pressure, 
like  other  oils  obtained  from  seeds.  The  seed  is 
first  ground  to  meal,  then  heated  to  200  degrees, 
placed  in  bags,  and  submitted  to  very  severe  pres 
sure.  As  the  oil  comes  from  the  press,  it  contains 
some  mucilage,  which  must  be  removed  to  fit  it  for 
burning.  This  is  accomplished  by  stirring  about 
two  per  cent,  of  vitriol  among  it,  washing  with  wa- 
ter in  vats,  and  afterwards  filtering  it.  The  sul 
phuric  acid  unites  with  the  mucilage  of  the  oil,  and 
falls  down  as  a  heavy  precipitate ;  the  oil  floats  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  after  standing  a  few  days,  and 
is  then  drawn  off  by  a  siphon  or  tap.  This  oi  ; 
which  can  be  employed  in  common  lamps,  illumines 


ed  and  agreeable  conversation  on  Indian  matters 
He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him.  and  nothing  bx> 
want  of  time  prevented  my  accepting  his  polite  ii 
vitation.  He  was  very  neatly  dressed,  and  is  quit 
prepossessing  in  his  appearance.  He  is  youug( 
than  I  supposed  before  seeing  him.  I  judge  hii 
to  be  about  thiity-four.  He  is  a  man  of  stroc 
sense,  of  great  sagacity,  and  considerable  ambitioi 
Minnesota  and  JDacotah  in  1856. 


For  "  Tho  Friend.' 

Providential  Deliverance. 
The  following  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  i 
terposition  on  behalf  of  an  individual  in  veil 
humble  life  and  under  circumstances  of  peculi 
trial  and  difficulty,  strikingly  illustrates  the  ca 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  over  his  creatures,  and  t! 
safety  and  excellence  of  trust  in  Him.  It  was  i! 
lated  to  me  by  an  esteemed  minister  in  the  Socie  j 
of  Friends  resident  in  Cornwall,  who  appeared 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  We  aj 
not  to  expect  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  our  beha 
though  we  sometimes  see,  as  in  the  present 
stance,  what  seems  to  partake  of  their  charactfj 
but  in  whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  plaa 
or  however  unfavourable  and  discouraging  our  si 
ation  may  appear,  we  should  not  despair ;  but  se 
for  ability  calmly  to  rely  upon  Him  who  careth  I 
the  sparrows,  and  who  said  of  his  disciples,  "  e^f 
the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

A  person  of  respectability  and  good  standing] 
society,  residing  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Eugla: 
was  awaked  out  of  sleep  one  night  under  strcl 
emotions  of  mind  by  a  voice  sounding  in  his  c 
as  he  thought,  and  calling  him  to  " Arise  and\ 
to  Launceston" — Launceston  is  an  ancient  towi 
Cornwall,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Plymoi 
having  an  antiquated  castle  in  which  George  ] 
was  some  months  a  prisoner  in  the  year  1656. 
Having  no  acquaintance  in  the  place,  nor 
the  light-houses  on  the  French  coast,  which  are  known  business  that  would  take  him  there,!; 


said  to  be  the  best  lighted  in  the  world.  It  is,  at 
least,  an  oil  to  which  to  direct  attention,  in  order 
to  induce  some  of  our  people  to  introduce  a  useful 
manufacture. —  Scientific  Amer. 


A  Civilized  North- American  Ciiieftain. — From 
the  agency  1  hasteued  on  to  see  Hole-iu-the-day 
(Pug-o-na-ke-schick,  his  Indian  name,  means,  lite- 
rally, "  llole-iu-the-sky.")  He  is  a  famous  chief, 
having  in  his  youth  distinguished  himself  for  bold 
exploits  and  severe  endurance.    But  what  most 


that  oil  could  be  distilled  :it  a  low  temperature  entitles  him  to  attention  is  the  very  exemplary 


from  rich  canncl  coal,  and  now  this  oil  is  almost 
wcclusively  employed  for  lubrication  in  (ircat  Bri- 
tain), while  it  is  extensively  used  both  for  lubrication 
anil  illumination  anion;;  our  people. 

Vnit  beds  of  the  rich  coal  from  which  this  oil 
ran  be  obtained  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  ( )hio  and 
Kentucky,  affording  sources  of  supply  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come.  This  oil  passes  over  in  a  very 
crude  state,  incapable  of  being  generally  employed 
for  burning  on  its  first  distillation ;  but  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  bichromate  of  potash,  several 
washing*  and  distillations,  it  is  purified  so  as  to 
afford  a  ino-t  brilliant  light  in  an  argand  burner. 
Coal  oils  arc  very  peculiar;  a  very  clear  oil  will 
come  over  in  small  quantities  at  a  comparative  low 
heat  during  distillation;  tin  n,  as  the  temperature 
is  raised,  a  greater  quantity  comes  over,  but  it  is 
thick  and  viscid.  All  these  oils  arc  liable  to  bc- 
eomc  red  in  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they 
have  an  offensive  odour. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  all  the  ani- 
mal oil*  may  be  burned  in  common  lamps,  very  few 
of  the  vegetable  oils  can  be  so  used.  The  great 
defect  of  most  vegetable  oils  for  burning,  is  their 


course  he  has  pursued  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  government  in  bringing;  his  race 
to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  It  was  principally 
through  his  inllucncc  that  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  after  it 
took  effect,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming. 
Previous  to  the  treaty,  he  was  supported  as  chief 
by  the  tribal  revenue.  He  has  succeeded  well. 
About  a  year  ago  the  receipts  of  what  he  sold  from 
his  farm,  beyond  what  his  household  needed, 
amounted  to  over  two  hundred  dollars.  At  length, 
after  riding  a  mile  and  a  half  without  passing  a 
habitation,  over  a  fertile  prairie,  I  came  in  sight  of 
his  house.  He  lives  m  ar  a  small  lake,  and  north 
of  him  i-  a  large  belt  of  heavy  pine  timber.  He 
has  : i i i  e  xcellent  farm,  well  fenced  and  well  culti- 
vated. His  house  is  in  cottage  style,  and  of  con- 
siderable length;  spacious,  neat,  and  well  furnish- 
ed. Arriving  at  the  door,  I  dismounted,  and  in- 
qoired  of  his  squaw  if  he  was  at  home.  She  sent 
her  little  girl  out  into  the  field  to  call  him.  There, 


treated  the  occurrence  as  the  effect  of  a  dre 
and  again  composed  himself  to  sleep.    In  a  v 
short  time  he  was  awakened  under  stronger  f 
ings  by  a  similar  command,  which  he  still  tre 
with  neglect,  though  more  reluctantly  than  bef< 
and  after  falling  asleep,  was  a  third  time  aroi| 
uuder  sensations  which  admitted  of  no  fun 
postponement.    He  therefore  arose  and  mentioj 
the  singular  occurrence  to  his  wife,  who  ent 
voured  to  discourage  him  from  attempting  so 
a  journey  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  e 
cially  as  he  had  no  apparent  object  in  going, 
his  uneasiness  was  so  great  that  he  was  not  t 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose,  and  saddling 
riding  horse,  he  set  out.    After  proceeding 
miles  in  the  chilly  darkness,  groping  his  wa 
best  he  could,  his  resolution  began  to  waver 
he  reasoned  with  himself  on  the  folly  of  his  un] 
taking.    "  Surely,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  on  a  f[ 
errand.    I  am  an  entire  stranger  in  Launces 
I  have  no  business  there,  nor  any  one  on  whe 
can  call."    Under  the  influence  of  these  co 
tions  he  turned  his  horse  towards  home  and  tho 
of  returning,  but  had  retracted  only  a  few  i 
when  his  mind  became  exceedingly  distressed, 
the  words  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ear,  with 
manding  authority,  "  Go  to  Launceston — g 
Launceston."    Yielding  to  this  renewed  requh 
he  resumed  his  journey,  and  reached  an  inn  i 
town  soon  after  breakfast  time. 

"While  eating  his  breakfast,  he  inquired  o 
waiter  what  objects  of  interest  there  were  i 
place.    "0,"  said  the  waiter,  "not  many — I 


ndeed,  in  his  corn-field,  was  he  at  work.  He  met  is  the  old  castle — people  sometimes  go  to  lol 
me  very  cordially,  and  invited  me  into  a  room,  that.  But  now  everybody  is  going  to  the  Coil 
win  re  he  had  an  interpreter.    We  held  a  protract-  Assizes  which  is  sitting  here.    The  bell  is  ril 
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now,  and  the  court  assembling."  After  finishing 
his  meal,  he  inclined  to  go  to  the  court-house,  and 
found  they  were  trying  a  man  for  his  life  on  a 
charge  of  burglary.  Two  witnesses  deposed  posi- 
tively that  they  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery,  and  the  evidence  being 
conclusive,  the  judge  asked  him  if  he  had  any  de- 
fence to  make.  The  poor  man  was  evidently  much 
distressed,  and  firmly  but  earnestly  asserted  his 
innocence — declared  that  he  was  in  Plymouth  at 
the  time  specified  by  the  witnesses  against  him, 
and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  that  town  who 
could  prove  it,  if  he  were  here.  The  judge  told 
him  he  had  heard  the  evidence  against  him — that 
it  was  full  and  positive,  and  that  the  court  could 
not  receive  his  assertion  in  the  face  of  such  testi- 
mony. That  if  there  was  any  one  in  Plymouth 
who  could  prove  him  to  have  been  there  at  the 
time  specified,  he  ought  to  have  procured  his  at- 
tendance on  the  trial.  The  prisoner  said  he  was 
poor — had  been  shut  up  in  jail,  and  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses.  That  he  was  an  innocent  man 
— that  it  was  hard  to  die  for  a  crime  which  he  had 
not  committed,  and  that  he  had  no  refuge  but  to 
trust  in  that  Being  who  knew  his  innocence.  His 
hearing  and  manner  of  speaking  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  audience,  and  attracted  more  than  or- 
dinary attention.  The  judge  said  he  pitied  him, 
but  if  he  had  no  testimony  to  adduce,  he  must  in- 
struct the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
poor  man  again  asserted  his  innocence — spoke  of 
the  gentleman  in  Plymouth  who  could  exculpate 
him,  and  closed  by  again  committing  his  cause  into 
the  Divine  hand.  The  judge  made  some  further 
remarks  about  the  person  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
desirableness  of  having  him  produced,  when  as  the 
prisoner  glanced  his  anxious  eye  around  the  crowd 
of  gazing  spectators,  he  suddenly  descried  the  face 
of  the  Plymouth  gentleman ;  and  calling  to  the 
judge,  said,  "  My  lord,  there  he  is  now."  The 
i  court  requested  the  prisoner  to  point  him  out ;  the 
traveller  appearing  to  have  no  idea  that  he  was  the 
individual  alluded  to.  On  facing  the  bench,  he 
was  desired  to  look  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and 
'  whether  he  knew  him.  "  No,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  man,  "  I  never  saw  him  before."  This 
seemed  discouraging ;  but  leave  being  given  to  the 
prisoner  to  ask  him  some  questions,  the  following 
interrogatories  and  replies,  in  substance,  ensued: — ■ 
Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  a  person  calling 
at  your  office  on  the  day  specified  and  asking  you 
to  give  him  employment  ? 

Ans.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  circumstance. 
Prisoner.  Do  you  not  recollect  his  telling  you 
that  he  had  a  large  family,  and  was  destitute,  and 
in  great  distress  ? 

Ans.  No  ;  I  have  no  such  recollection. 
Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  gave 
him  some  encouragement  to  hope  you  might  soon 
he  able  to  employ  him,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
call  on  you  again  ? 
Ans.  I  do  not. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  his  distressed  situation,  and  a  desire  to 
help  him,  and  that  you  might  not  overlook  his 
case,  making  a  memorandum  of  his  name,  and  the 
date,  &c,  on  a  note-book  with  a  red  morocco  cover. 
Ans.  I  cannot  recall  any  such  circumstance. 
The  prisoner  seemed  distressed  at  the  want  of 
recollection  in  the  witness,  and  ceased  to  question 
him.  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  the  witness 
remarked,  "  But  I  believe  I  have  my  note-book  in 
my  pocket,  and  will  refer  to  it,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  such  entry."  On  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  little  book  with  the  red  morocco  cover,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,  suddenly  paused,  and  look- 


ing towards  the  bench  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  strong  emotion,  said,  "  Why,  here  it  is — 
the  name,  the  date  and  all  about  it.  It  had  all 
entirely  passed  from  my  memory."  The  excite- 
ment throughout  the  court-room  had  been  increas- 
ing in  intensity  during  the  questioning,  and  now 
seemed  at  its  height.  The  judge  examined  the 
memorandum  book,  and  by  comparing  the  date 
with  the  time  at  which  it  was  proved  that  the  bur- 
glary had  been  committed,  it  was  obvious  the  pri- 
soner could  not  have  been  there,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  the  robber.  The  judge  was 
so  fully  satisfied  of  his  innocence  that  he  directed 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  thus  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man  was  spared  to  his  needy 
family. 

Selected. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 
Brother,  thou  hast  gone  before  us, 

And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  is  unknown  ; 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 

And  from  care  and  fear  released, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travelled  o'er, 

And  borne  the  heavy  load  ; 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  his' blest  abode. 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus 

Upon  his  Father's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now, 
Nor  doubt  tby  faith  assail, 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ, 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  fail. 
And  there  thou'rt  sure  to  meet  the  good, 

Whom  on  earth  thou  lovedst  best, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  Earth  to  earth,"  and  "  dust  to  dust," 
The  solemn  priest  bath  said, 
And  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now, 

And  seal  thy  narrow  bed  : 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  soars  away 

Among  the  faithful  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us, 

Whom  thou  hast  left  behind, 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world, 

As  sure  a  welcome  find  ; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace, 

To  be  a  glorious  guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Milman. 


The  Sewers  of  Paris. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
writes :  Not  the  least  curious,  and  certainly  the 
most  useful,  of  the  vast  system  of  improvements 
now  in  execution  at  Paris,  are  the  underground 
operations  for  sewerage,  and  water  and  gas  pur- 
poses. Like  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body,  this  vast  plexus  of  subterranean  com- 
munication forms  the  secretory  and  excretory  ducts, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  city. 

One  no  longer  wonders  at  the  improved  health 
of  modern  cities,  when  he  reflects  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  many  populous  cities  of  anti 
quity,  or  even  of  modern  times,  where  none  of  the 
present  means  for  instantaneously  eliminating  filth 
by  underground  currents,  were  understood  and  put 
in  practice.  Thus,  while  on  the  surface  Paris  is 
being  transformed  and  regenerated  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  no  more  recognizable  for  its  inhabitant  of 
yesterday  than  if  it  were  a  city  of  fantasy,  born 
during  their  sleep ;  while  its  old  (juarters,  attacked 


by  the  hammer  of  the  demolishers,  fall  in  a  mass, 
and  are  replaced,  with  a  rapidity  which  belongs  to 
the  marvellous,  by  new  buildings,  new  streets,  and 
new  places,  where  air,  light  and  space  are  intro- 
duced with  prodigality,  other  prodigies  of  the  archi- 
tect's hand  are  accomplishing  under  our  feet  at  a 
depth  at  which  our  investigations  are  at  fault,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  residents  overhead 
are  ignorant. 

The  introduction  of  water  and  gas  is  here  effected 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  New  York  and 
London.  The  system  of  sewerage  is  the  same  in 
principle,  only  that  the  Paris  system  is  vastly  im- 
proved. It  is  of  this  improved  system  that  I  wish 
to  give  a  word  of  description.  It  is  adopted  thus 
far  only  on  the  Montmartre  side  of  the  Seine,  but 
will  be  extended  to  the  other  side  as  well,  if  the 
Catacombs  do  not  offer  an  effectual  barrier. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  improvement  is  in 
the  main  trunk  sewer  conducting  from  the  Place 
Laborde,  and  emptying  into  the  river  opposite  Asi- 
deres.  Its  whole  length  is  about  400U  yards,  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  third.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  length  is  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  thus  avoiding  the  adulteration  of  the 
water  for  city  uses. 

This  grand  trunk  sewer  is  built  of  the  soft  build- 
ing stone  of  Paris  and  of  Roman  cement,  and  is 
ellipsoid  in  form.  It  is  larger  than  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  having  a  horizontal  diameter  of  seven- 
teen feet,  and  a  perpendicular  diameter  of  fourteen 
feet,  In  each  side  there  are  platforms  or  quays 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  forming  a  promenade 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  sewer.  On  these 
platforms  they  are  laying  down  railways  on  which 
to  transport  the  sedimentary  substances  from  the 
sewer  and  the  filth  from  the  city,  to  be  discharged 
on  boats  on  the  river,  and  used  for  manure. 

The  main  basin  for  the  current  of  water  is  three 
yards  and  a  half  wide,  and  one  and  a  third  deep, 
to  the  edge  of  the  railway  platforms.  Thus  two 
boats  of  five  feet  diameter  each  can  pass  in  this 
current,  when  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  railways,  with 
six  inches  play.  The  current  of  water,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  small  river.  Under 
the  railway  platforms  there  are  two  other  conduits, 
but  two  feet  in  diameter,  practiced  in  the  walls, 
(which  are  necessarily  thicker  at  the  point  of  the 
railways,)  of  which  one  is  intended  to  conduct  the 
emptyings  of  the  house  sinks,  and  the  other  the 
infiltration  from  the  springs  of  Montmartre  and 
Meuilmontant,  thus  preserving  the  cellars  of  the 
lower  localities  from  the  annual  inundations  to 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  subject.  Two 
other  smaller  conduits  at  the  sides  of  these  latter, 
serve  as  filterers  to  the  grand  current  of  water.  In 
the  sides  of  the  tunnel  are  orifices  through  which 
to  admit  the  water  from  the  streets  adjacent  to  its 
route. 

Every  two  hundred  yards  there  are  doors  in  the 
sides  also,  from  which  ascend  ladders  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  are  used  as  well  for 
ordinary  descent  into  the  tunnel  as  for  a  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  a  sudden  filling  up  of  the  sewer 
from  a  rain  storm.  Near  the  Seine,  so  as  to  gra- 
duate the  current  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river,  there  are  several  locks,  or  flood-gates.  The 
greatest  depth  of  this  tunnel  under  ground  is  near 
the  park  of  Monceau,  just  within  the  city  walls, 
where  it  is  found  at  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 

In  several  of  the  large  streets,  sewers  destined  to 
empty  into  this  one  are  already  in  operation,  car- 
rying their  waters  elsewhere  for  the  present,  but 
constructed  upon  the  same  plan — that  is,  with  the 
side  platforms,  on  which  the  workmen  may  walk 
their  whole  length.    The  whole  system  of  the  sew- 
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ers  of  the  city,  large  and  small,  constitute  a  total 
length  of  about  100,000  yards — 90  miles — exclu- 
sive of  0000  yards  outside  the  walls.  Most  of  them 
are  cleaned  twice  a  week,  at  an  expense  of  about 
one  franc  a  yard  per  year. 

The  workmen  employed  by  the  city  of  Paris  to 
take  care  of  its  sewers — they  are  called  egouticrs, 
from  cgout,  sewer— are  a  distinct  class,  who  are 
well  paid  for  their  subterranean  existence,  and  who 
are  noted  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling 
together  and  to  their  occupation.  They  are  gene 
rally  large,  robust  men,  perhaps  because  no  others 
wili  venture  upon  such  an  occupation,  and  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  street,  except  when  passing  from 
one  to  another  of  the  openings  into  their  under- 
ground residence. — N.  Am. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  narrative,  which,  from  the  source 
from  which  we  obtain  it,  we  cannot  doubt  being 
true,  strikingly  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mediate iufiueuce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctilication  is  begun,  carried  on  and 
perfected.  It  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  means  which 
lie  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost, 
may  in  his  providence  make  use  of  to  awaken  a 
benighted  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  lost  condition,  and 
lead  it  to  cry  effectually  to  him  for  salvation. 
Whatever  the  means  may  be,  whether  by  some 
outward  circumstance  similar  to  that  which  first 
turned  the  attention  of  the  little  Highland  maid 
to  the  immortal  part  within  her;  whether  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  under  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual, whether  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, or  blessed  with  all  the  aids  of  christian  edu- 
cation and  associations,  it  is  the  grace  of  God 
which  has  appeared  unto  all  men,  acting  imme- 
diately and  perceptibly  upon  the  soul,  that  brings 
salvation  to  it,  and  if  cleaved  to  and  obeyed,  leads 
it  out  of  all  error  into  the  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus. 
Thil  Scripture  doctrine,  which  was  both  derided 
and  violently  opposed,  when  promulgated  by  our 
early  Friends,  bus  greatly  gained  ground  among 
mo-t  r'  ii_'i  >u~  denominations  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  Society  to 
maintain  it  without  modification  or  abatement,  both 
in  its  relation  to  the  salvatiou  of  the  soul  and  to 
the  ordering  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
church : — 

In  May,  18—,  Hector  M'Phail,  the  Pastor  of 
Bwfltin  was  on  his  way  as  a  Commissioner  to  the 
Se,)tti-h  ( ieiicral  Assembly.  Travelling  thirty  to 
forty  ruiles  a  day,  it  would  take  him  a  full  week, 
and  oblige  him  frequently  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
then  by  no  means  comfortable  inns  upon  the  High- 
land road.  It  was  his  invariable  practice  to  hold 
family  worship  in  thc.-e  houses,  ami  to  insist  upon 
the  attendance  of  every  inmate. 

Kestiiiir  .in,'  ni^lit  at  a  little  inn  amid  the  wild 
hills  of  Inverness-hire,  he  summoned  as  usual  the 
family  together  (. »r  devotional  purposes.  When 
all  had  boon  seated,  the  Hible  produced,  and  the 
group  waiting  the  commencement  of  the  devotions, 
Mr.  M'I'hail  looked  around,  and  asked  whether 
every  inmate  of  the  house  was  present.  The  land- 
lord replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  All  ?"  ogain  inquired  the  minister.  ■  Yes," 
answered  the  host,  "  we  ore  all  here ;  there  is  a 
little  lassie  iu  the  kitchen,  but  we  never  think  of 
asking  her  in,  for  she  is  so  dirty  that  she  is  not  fit 
to  he  seen."  "  Then  call  in  the  lassie,"  said  Mr. 
M'I'hail.  laying  down  the  Hible  which  he  had 
opened,  "  we  will  wait  till  she  comes."  The  laud- 
lord  opologized.    The  minister  was  peremptory. 


"  The  scullery  maid  had  a  soul,  and  a  very  pre- 
cious one,"  he  said  ;  "  if  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  summoned  to  family  worship,  all  the 
greater  was  her  need  of  joining  them  now."  Not 
one  word  would  he  utter  until  she  came.  Let  her 
then  be  called  iu.  The  host  consented ;  the 
kitchen  girl  was  taken  in  to  join  the  circle,  and 
the  evening  worship  proceeded. 

After  the  devotions,  Mr.  M'Phail  called  the  little 
girl  to  him,  and  began  to  question  her  about  her 
soul  and  its  eternal  interests.  He  found  her  in  a 
state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance.  "  Who  made 
you?"  he  asked  as  introductory.  The  girl  did  not 
know.  "Ho  you  know  that  you  have  a  soul'/" 
"  No ;  I  never  heard  that  I  had  one."  "  What  is  a 
soul!"  "Ho  you  ever  pray?"  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean."  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  Edin- 
burg,  and  I  will  buy  you  a  little  neckerchief,  if 
you  promise  to  say  a  prayer  that  I  will  teach  you 
it  is  very  short,  there  are  only  jour  words  in  it— 
Lord,  show  me  myself.  If  you  will  repeat  this 
night  and  morning,  I  will  not  forget  to  bring  you 
what  I  have  promised."  The  little  kitchen  maid 
was  delighted ;  a  new  piece  of  dress  was  a  pheno- 
menon she  had  rarely  witnessed.  The  idea  was 
enchanting,  the  condition  was  easy ;  the  promise 
was  given  with  all  the  energy  of  young  expectancy, 
and  Mr.  M'Phail,  after  explaining,  no  doubt,  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  prayer,  retired  to  rest, 
and  next  morning  resumed  his  journey. 

The  visit  of  a  lloss-shire  minister  to  the  metro- 
polis is  a  sort  of  triennial  era.  A  call  for  this  one, 
a  commission  for  that  one,  have  to  be  executed,  and 
if  one  be  obliging  in  his  character,  he  has  his  hands 
full.  Hut  Mr.  M'Phail  did  not  forget  the  High- 
land inn  and  its  little  maid. 

On  an  evening  in  June,  on  his  return,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  wild  mountains  of  Badenoch,  on  his  little 
white  pony,  is  safely  housed  iu  the  lonely  Highland 
inn,  and  before  he  permits  supper  to  touch  his  lips, 
summons  the  household  to  worship  God.  Again 
the  little  kitchen  maid  is  absent.  He  asks  the 
cause.  But  now  it  is  a  different  reason.  "  Indeed, 
sir,"  replied  the  hostess  to  Mr.  M'Phail's  inquiry, 
"  she  has  been  of  little  use  since  you  were  here ; 
she  has  done  nothing  but  cry  night  and  day,  and 
now  she  is  so  weak  aud  exhausted  that  she  cannot 
rise  from  her  bed."  "  Oh,  my  good  woman,  let  me 
see  the  girl  immediately,"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
instantly  divining  the  reason  of  her  grief.  He  was 
conducted  to  a  hole  beneath  the  stairs  where  the 
little  creature  lay  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  a  picture 
"f  mental  agony  and  spiritual  distress. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  amiable  man,  affec- 

ti  itelj  addressing  her,  "here  is  the  neckerchief 

I  have  brought  you  from  Bdiuburg;  I  hope  you 
have  done  what  you  promised,  and  said  the  prayer 
that  I  taught  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  no,  I  can  never  take  your  present; 
a  dear  gift  it  has  been  to  me;  you  taught  me  a 
prayer  that  God  has  answered  in  an  awful  way; 
In  has  thoum  mi'  nn/sr/f,  and  oh,  what  a  sight  that 
is!    Minister,  minister,  what  shall  I  do?" 

It  is  DOl  necessary  to  say  that  the  faithful  man 
of  God  heard  the  Gaelic  accents  with  joy.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  dealing  with  this  young  soul  while 
yet  in  bondage,  was  producing  a  true,  though  par- 
tial and  imperfect  faith.  What  but  the  ^special 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (John  xvi.  8,)  in  con- 
ronton,  GOold  have  communicated  this  influence  to 
this  heart  ?  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  through 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  this  little  maid  had  acquired 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  her  heart,  dear- 
er and  more  correct  than  Thales,  the  author  of  the 
precept,  "  Know  Thyself,"'  ever  attained.  She  could 
not  read  the  Hible;  she  had  no  sympathy  in  the 
household  ;  whence  then  the  mysterious  ray  which 


all  at  once  illumined  the  dark  chamber  of  her 
soul,  and  exposed  the  barrenness  and  deformity  of 

self?  f^;*V 

It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  wrought,  coming 
into  "  warm  contact"  with  her  living  soul  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  special,  and  hitherto  unknown  by 
herself  or  the  world.  It  was  "the  Spirit  of  truth, 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him;  but  she  knew  him,  j 
for  he  dwelt  with  her,  and  was  in  her."  On  no 
other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that 
one  but  a  few  weeks  ago  so  totally  ignorant  that 
she  asked,  "  What  is  a  soul?"  should  have  been 
able  to  pursue  that  most  difficult  and  severe  of  all 
mental  processes,  the  inspection  of  self. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr.  M'Phail 
opened  to  the  distressed  girl  the  great  Gospel  me- 
thod of  salvation,  and  closed  the  interview  by  re 
commending  the  use  of  another  equally  short  and 
comprehensive  prayer,  "Lord,  shciv  me  thyself 
Next  morning  the  minister  was  on  his  way  home 

Many  years  passed,  the  vigorous  and  wiry  miu 
ister  who  could  ride  forty  miles  a  day  for  a  week 
without  intermission,  had  now  became  an  old  and 
feeble  man,  and  worn  out  in  his  Master's  service, 
One  day  his  servant  intimated  that  a  stranger  was 
desirous  to  speak  to  him.  Permission  being  given 
a  respectable  matronly  woman  was  ushered  into 
the  study,  carrying  a  large  parcel  in  her  hand 
"  You  will  scarcely  know  me,  Mr.  M'Phail,"  said 
the  woman.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  recognize 
her.  "Do  you  remember  a  little  scullery  maid  at 
 inn,  in  whose  soul  you  once  took  a  deep  in- 
terest on  your  journey  to  Edinburg?"  Mr.  M'Phail 
had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events.  "  I  was 
that  little  girl.  You  taught  me  two  short,  but  most 
expressive  prayers.  By  the  first  I  was  brought  to 
feel  my  need  of  a  Saviour ;  by  the  second  I  wag 
led  to  behold  that  Saviour  himself,  and  to  view 
Jehovah  in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  God  and 
Father  in  Christ.  I  am  now  respectably  married ,1 
and  comfortably  settled  in  life  ;  and  although  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  have  travelled  far 
to  see  your  face,  and  to  cheer  you  by  telling 
with  my  own  lips  the  glorious  things  which,  by 
your  means,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  do  for 
my  soul." 

Before  parting  with  him,  she  entreated  his  ae 
ceptance  of  the  parcel  she  carried,  which  contained 
a  large  web  of  linen  of  her  own  spinning  mad 
long  before  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to 
the  blessed  and  beloved  old  man,  should  she  ever  111 
be  permitted  to  sec  his  face  in  the  flesh. 

She  lived  for  many  years  a  consistent  Christian. 
Many  reflections  strike  me,  but  I  am  only  writing 
a  simple  history.    Yet  one  short  question  :  — 

Friend,  hast  thou  ever  seen  thyself  ?  Has 
the  hideous  pollution  of  thy  inner  self  ever  been 
disclosed  to  thee,  iu  but  a  tithe  of  its  real  iuten 
sity  and  guilt?  If  not,  thou  hast  never  felt  thy 
need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin.  and  needest  to  begin 
at  the  very  starting  point  of  experience,  with  the 
prayer — "Lord,  show  me.  myself." — American 
Messenger. 


i 


Artesian  Well  at  Paris. — The  French  govern 
ment  is  boring  an  Artesian  well  at  Paris,  in  the 
suburbs,  between  the  octroi  wall  and  the  inner  line 
of  fortifications.  This  well,  which  had  reached,  six 
months  ago,  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1742  feet, 
has  been  arrested  ever  since  iu  its  progress,  first  by 
a  derangement  of  the  boriujr  machine,  and  subse-t 
quently  by  a  caving  in  of  certain  parts  composed 
of  sand  strata.  The  machinery  has  been  repaired, 
and  a  side  well  has  been  dug  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  guard  against  future  caving  in  of  the  sand 
fortunately,  are  not  at  a  great 


strata,  which, 
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depth.  The  work  has  been  resumed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  engineers,  water  will 
be  found  at  less  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  point 
of  arrest.  The  object  of  this  well  is  to  obtain  wa- 
ter as  well  for  domestic  purposes  as  for  aiding  in 
the  supply  of  the  artificial  lakes  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  adjacent;  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
water  will  not  be  fit  for  household  use  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  comes  to  the  surface,  a  sort  of 
trellis-work  iron  monument  is  to  be  placed  over  it, 
seventy-five  feet  high.  The  water  will  be  allowed 
to  rush  to  the  top  of  this  iron  monument  through  a 
tube  in  the  centre,  and  then  turning  down  will  fall 
through  the  trellis- work  on  the  outside,  and  be 
divided  into  fine  spray.  In  this  manner  the  water 
will  be  thoroughly  oxygenized  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  rendered  fit  for  use. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  remarks  from  the  journal  of  Job 
Scott,  I  should  be  willing  to  see  revived  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  if  their  insertion  therein 
is  approved  by  the  Editor. 

We  found  a  want  of  charity  in  some  few,  very 
strict  in  outward  plainness,  who,  from  a  misguided 
zeal,  held  others  too  much  at  a  distance  on  account 
of  their  not  appearing  equally  plain  with  them- 
selves in  dress,  &c,  which  was  a  cause  of  grief  to 
jme,  yet  I  am  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  plainness  :  I 
grieve  to  see  the  sorrowful  departure  from  it  into 
pride  and  superfluity.    I  never  saw  an  instance  of 
any  very  considerable  departure  of  this  kind,  but 
what  I  had  reason  to  be  convinced  that  a  real  loss 
uras  sustained  by  the  individuals,  or  their  best  ad- 
ancement  prevented.    But  I  have  suffered  much 
ileep  distress  of  soul,  under  a  painful  and  depress- 
ng  sensibility  of  that  contracted,  illiberal  and 
(larsh  spirit,  which  in  some  instances  has  the  as- 
pendencv,  leading  into  extremes  without  the  life. 
'.  know  that  truth  leads  into  great  regularity  and 
ircumspection  of  life ;  and  I  abhor  that  light, 
haffy  spirit,  that  makes  ridicule  of  it,  and  lightly 
steems  the  exemplary  appearance  and  true  reli- 
;ious  zeal  of  the  faithful :  but  oh  !  unhappy  and 
leluded  people,  who  ever  they  may  be,  that  in  their 
eal  for  externals  lose  charity.    They  depart  from 
he  life,  and  lay  hold  on  formality :  for  all  out- 
yard  things  in  religion  dwindle  unavoidably  into 
brmality  in  proportion  as  charity  is  departed  from, 
nd  zeal  takes  place  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
utside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  without  a  living  sense 
f  the  inward  spring  of  life,  which  can  never  be  ex- 
erienced  without  living,  fervent  charity.  Therefore 
it  us  ever  keep  steadily  to  our  plain  way  of  living, 
n  the  life  of  truth,  for  I  am  assured  so  far  as  it  is 
ightiy  kept  to,  truth  owns  and  supports  it ;  and 
a  influence  on  the  mind  is  very  beneficial.  But  0 


Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  about  an  average  of 
former  years.  *  *  The  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  got  through  satisfactorily,  and  the  usual 
adjournment  took  place.       *       *       *  * 

The  meeting  for  business  commenced  at  ten,  on 
Second-day  morning,  2(5th.  There  was  a  time  of 
silence  which  was  felt  to  be  solemn.  Some  com- 
munications in  ministry  preceded  the  reading  of 
the  opening  minute  by  the  clerk :  all  the  represen- 
tatives answered  to  their  names  but  three.  Certi- 
ficates and  minutes  for  Friends  in  the  ministry 
were  read,  also  a  certificate  for  an  elder. 

It  has  been  customary,  of  late  years,  to  com- 
mence business  with  reading  the  London  and  For- 
eign Epistles ;  but  this  year  the  clerk  proposed  a 
deviation,  by  submitting  that  the  meeting  return  to 
the  former  mode  of  entering  at  once  on  the  more 
important  matter  of  the  state  of  the  Society  as  set 
forth  in  the  answers  to  the  queries ;  this  was 
promptly  acceded  to,  and  the  business  proceeded 
accordingly.  The  first,  second,  and  third  queries 
were  read  and  answered  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. Some  solid  remarks  were  made  as  regards 
exceptions  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship,  particularly  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
week;  on  this  latter  point  much  exercise  prevailed. 
The  answers  to  the  second  query  seemed  low  from 
two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings ;  and  this  subject — 
"  a  Growth  in  the  Truth" — called  forth  some 
weighty  observations,  calculated  to  awaken  feel- 
ings of  individual  responsibility.  Adjourned  until 
four  P.  M.  *  *  *  * 

Second-day  afternoon. — Soon  after  the  meeting- 
was  opened,  a  Friend,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives, proposed  Thomas  White  Jacob  as  clerk,  and 
James  N.  Richardson  and  Jonathan  Goodbody,  as 
assistants ;  who,  being  approved,  were  appointed 
accordingly. 

The  answering  of  the  queries  was  proceeded 
with  and  concluded  ;  and  the  answers  referred  to 
three  Friends  to  prepare  a  draft  thereof  for  Lon- 
don. The  appointment  of  "  The  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee" — a  body  analogous  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London — was  made ;  and  three 
Friends  being  appointed  to  revise  the  minutes  of 
each  day's  proceedings,  the  meeting  adjourned  un 
til  ten  next  morning. 

Third-day  morning. — The  Accounts  of  Suffer 
ings  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  read — 
amount,  £404,  '3s.  6d.  The  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  previous  arrangement,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  Society  as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  the  preceding  day.  Some  re- 
newed ability  was  experienced  to  enter  into  this 
consideration,  and  much  impressive  counsel  went 
forth  on  various  subjects,  tending  to  incite  to 


ensorious  spirit :  and  from  over-rating  any  out- 
ard  regularity  or  exact  living ;  lest  as  we  grow  in 
le  form,  we  dwindle  as  to  the  life." 


lat  we  may  ever  be  preserved  from  a  narrow,  rash,  greater  faithfulness.    The  meeting  being  thus  fa- 
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EIGHTH  MONTII  1,  1858. 


We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  account 
~  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Dublin  longer 
lan  we  intended,  but  though  late,  we  doubt  not 
lr  readers  will  be  interested  in  it.    We  extract 
m  the  "British  Friend:"— 

DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 
This  meeting  commenced  on  Seventh-day,  the 
of  Fourth  month,  by  the  usual  conference  of 
ders  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  eleven  the  united 


voured  to  take  a  solemn  review  of  its  condition, 
and  feeling  a  lively  interest  respecting  its  absent 
members,  desires  were  felt  that  some  expression 
should  be  given  to  the  exercise  that  prevailed,  by 
an  Epistle,  or  a  scries  of  Minutes  of  Advice.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  soon  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Third-day  afternoon. — The  first  business  was 
the  reading  of  the  London  and  American  Epistles: 
there  was  one  from  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  America  with  which  we  correspond,  except 
Philadelphia.  They  were  all  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  prepare  replies,  if  ability  was  found  to 
do  so.  Reference  was  had  to  the  new  Yearly 
Meeting  which  is  intended  to  assemble  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Ninth  month  next — an  offset  of  In 
diana  Yearly  Meeting,  and  called  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  the  meeting  feeling  interested 
in  this  new  organization,  instructed  the  commitlee 


to  prepare  a  Salutation  of  brotherly  love  addressed 
thereto,  if  the  way  appeared  to  open  for  it. 

A  proposition  brought  forward  last  year,  and 
deferred  for  further  consideration  this  year,  to  dis- 
pense with  personal  appearances  in  declarations  of 
intention  of  marriage,  was  next  introduced  and  af- 
firmed. A  code  of  new  rules  applicable  to  this 
change  was  presented  by  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee,  and  read,  but  appearing  to  require  re- 
vision, were  re-committed  to  the  same  body.  Ad- 
journed till  next  evening  at  four  o'clock.    *  * 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Reports  of  Friends' 
schools  were  read.  A  proposition  submitted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee,  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  should  appropriate  £60  per  annum  to- 
wards the  encouragement  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  the  profession  of  teaching  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to — the  fund  to  be  under  the 
care  of  six  Friends. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  also  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Tract  and  Book  Depository, 
for  the  public  sale  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  which 
was  fully  approved  of ;  it  was  further  proposed 
that  the  recording  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting- 
should  have  an  office  in  connection  therewith,  and 
transact  all  his  business  there ;  and  that  he  should 
prepare  a  digested  account  of  all  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  of  Friends,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  collected,  in  anticipation  of  a  general  registry 
being  established  in  Ireland  before  long  ;  when  it 
is  likely  Friends'  registries  would  be  sought  by  the 
government,  as  was  the  case  in  England  some  years 
ago.  This  proposition  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  agreed  to ;  and  the  Monthly  Meetings  were 
recommended  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  by  for- 
warding their  registries  to  the  central  office  in  Dub- 
they  receiving  certified  copies  instead.  Ad- 
journed until  eleven  next  morning.  * 

At  eleven,  the  Yearly  Meeting  assembled. 
Henry  Hopkins  was  liberated  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Women's  Meeting,  and  was  accompanied  by  Jo- 
shua W.  Strangman.  Elizabeth  Greer,  of  Clonmel, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Men's  Meeting. 

The  document  issued  by  last  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Loudon,  entitled,  "A  Salutation  to  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Friends,"  was  read,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  widely  distributed  among  Friends 
in  this  land.  "  An  Address  to  Parents  and  others 
on  the  Religious  Training  of  Children,"  was  also 
read,  and  directed  to  be  printed  for  general  dis- 
tribution in  like  manner.  Adjourned  until  four 
p.  M. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Sundry  interesting  docu- 
ments, forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
London,  were  read.  A  report  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  Account  was 
presented,  and  recommended  £300  to  be  raised  for 
the  national  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  assessed  on  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  usual  course. 

Report  was  made,  that  £247, 18s.  9d.  was  raised 
in  aid  of  the  Negro  and  Aborigines  Fund,  under 
the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  London, 
and  remitted  to  the  proper  party.  Reports  were 
given  in,  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  had  attended 
to  the  directions  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  the 
notification  of  their  members  to  the  Meetings  for 
Discipline  in  South  Australia,  as  far  as  practicable. 
Adjourned  until  four  o'clock  next  evening. 

Mfih'da/y  evening. — The  Large  Committee  met, 
and  passed  two  drafts  of  epistles  for  America.  It 
being  referred  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  answering  the 
queries,  with  reference  to  exceptions  known  to 
others  than  Overseers ;  a  long  discussion  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  accepting  the  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  1850,  on  the  same 
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subject;  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  this 
Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  it.  * 

Sixth-day  afternoon.— Reports  were  received 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  respecting  the  pre- 
paring of  lists  of  children  and  young  persons  pro- 
fessing with  us,  hut  not  in  membership ;  also  as  to 
the  extension  of  religious  care  and  oversight  of 
such.  All  was  not  done  in  this  direction  that  had 
been  expected,  and  the  matter  was  continued  un- 
der care  another  year.  Selected  minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  were  brought  for- 
ward.  That  committee  presented  a  revised  draft 
of  rules  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  was 
read  and  agreed  to.  These  rules  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  of  Sixth  month  next.  Daniel 
Williams  paid  a  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting, 
accompanied  by  William  Harvey.  Adjourned  un- 
til nine  next  morning.  * 

Seventh-day  morning. — The  minute  respecting 
the  answering  of  the  queries  was  presented  from 
the  Large  Committee,  and  being  read,  was  adopted 
and  is  to  be  sent  to  the  several  meetings  for  their 
guidance.  The  committee  appointed  on  Third-day 
inornin"  presented  a  draft  of  an  epistle  addressed 
to  Friends  in  Ireland,  which  was  twice  read,  and, 
with  a  small  alteration,  approved  ;  it  is  directed  to 
be  read  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  worship  on  a 
First-day  moruiug  in  each  of  our  Meetings,  and 
distributed  to  the  families  of  Friends. 

'I'll,:  names  of  six  Friends  were  agreed  to  as 
Trustees  of  the  Educational  Fund.  The  London 
and  Foreign  Epistles  were  read  and  agreed  to; 
the  representatives  to  London  were  proposed  and 
approved  ;  and  this  being  the  last  business,  the 
clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  its  concerns  were 
now  brought  to  a  close ;  he  accordingly  prepared 
a  concluding  miuute,  which  was  expressive  of 
thankfulness  for  the  extension  of  Divine  favour  at 
times  during  the  several  sittings,  and  for  the  pre- 
valence of  harmony  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting.  Previous  to  the  minute  being  read, 
some  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry ;  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  for  a  time,  which  was  broken  by 
the  clerk  reading  the  concluding  miuute  ;  soon  af- 
ter which  the  meeting  separated.  * 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — The  steamer  Vnnderbilt,  from  Southamp- 
ton, arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1st  inst.,  bringing  nearly 
300  passenger',  anil  advices  to  the  21st.  ult.    She  reports 
ret]  favourable  weather  for  laying  the  telegraph  cable. 

 The  frigate  Niagara  was  oft"  Cape  Clear  on  the  18th, 

and  tin-  Agamemnon  off  Kinsalc,  the  same  day. — The  in- 
terview between  Victoria  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  take 
place  at  Cherbourg  on  the  5th. — The  Great  Eastern,  ow- 
ing to  financial  difficulties,  is  likely  to  be  sold  to  another 
company. — Queen  Victoria  is  about  to  visit  her  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Prince  Frederic  William,  at  Berlin  ; 
lb  -.  iti  In  ■  1 1  i \ . •  been  <enl  on  in  advance,  that  the  Visit 
||  l,.  bo  considered  a  strictly  private  one,  and  desiring 
thi'  there  shall  be  no  public  demonstrations  or  saluta- 
tory ceremonies. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  scries  of 
resolutions  h  ive  been  introduced  to  the  effect  that  the 
privilege*  >f  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  about  to  expire, 
ought  not  to  be  renewed. — The  new  ship  of  the  Gahvay 
) i n .■ .  the  American  Empire,  not  being  completed  in  time 
|..r  her  prop.  •  I  I  i  .  nl'  sailing,  her  owner  has  purchased 
the  Prim  e  Albert,  a  screw  steamer  of  2000  ton.*,  and  snid 
to  he  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  world,  to  take  her 
place  — The  traffic  returns  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  loth, 
amounted  to  £  li'.7,550 — a  decrease  of  X I r»,Olo  from  the 
en  re-pon  ling  we  'k  nl  last  year.-  -  \  n  English  magistrate 
has  fined  a  lady  10  shillings  for  getting  out  of  a  railway 
train,  before  it  had  come  to  a  halt. — The  Lords  of  the 
Bench  at  Westminster  have  decided  that  it  is  a  princi 
pic  of  common  law,  that  a  counsellor,  in  questioning  a 
witness,  should  address  him  in  ordinary  tones,  and  in 
language  of  respect,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  in  an  insulting  or  authoritative 
manner. — It  has  been  discovered  that  prompted  by  the 
high  dnty  levied  on  tobacco,  it3  adulteration  has  been 


carried  on  to  a  gicat  extent,  especially  in  Ireland  ;  sugar, 
alum,  tar,  molasses,  chicory,  rhubarb  leaves,  oil  and 
lampblack  are  some  of  the  materials  employed. 

FRANCE. — The  Bank  of  France  opened  a  subscription 
for  loans  to  the  various  railway  companies,  in  the  shape 
of  bonds.    There  were  271,000  bonds  offered,  represent- 
ing a  sum  of  75,000.000  francs.    So  eager  were  the  peo- 
ple for  an  opportunity  of  safe  investment,  that  offers  were 
returned  for  nearly  1,000,000  bonds,  representing  about 
260,000,000  francs,  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
required. — The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  have  received 
some  foreign  orders,  and  are  purchasing  raw  silks  at  from 
40  to  60  francs  the  kilogramme. — There  were  1016  fail- 
ures of  firms  in  Paris,  from  Seventh  month  1st,  1857,  to 
Sixth  month  30th,  1858,  and  but  760,  during  the  same 
period,  1856-57.  The  French  loss  by  returned  bills,  dur- 
ing the  late  crisis,  does  not  exceed  7,000,000  francs. — 
Several  French  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  having  been 
searched  by  Portuguese  cruisers,  the  French  Minister  at 
Lisbon  informed  the  Portuguese  Secretary,  that  "if  Por- 
tuguese ships  searched  any  French  vessels,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  the  French  cruisers  would  sink  them." — 
The  Academy  at  Lyons  has  offered  a  prize  of  1200  fr., 
for  the  best  work  on  the  means  of  opening  fresh  sources 
of  labour  to  females,  and  of  placing  the  wages  of  women 
on  a  level  with  those  of  men,  where  equality  of  service 
is  rendered. — The  demand  for  the  famous  Mechlin  lace 
has  fallen  off  lately,  and  at  present  only  eight  houses  are 
engaged  in  the  business ;  it  is  not  so  fine  as  that  made 
at  Bruxelles,  but  much  more  durable. — The  country 
around  Paris  has  been  refreshed  with  copious  rains 
which  lasted  nearly  a  week  ;  for  some  days  a  steady  rain 
came  down  unremittingly  night  and  dny.    The  Tuileries 
gardens  were  flooded  and  converted  into  lakes  and  pools. 
The  crops  had  previously  been  much  iujured  by  a  long 
continued  drought,  and  the  Minister  of  War  has  issued 
a  general  order  for  the  ration  of  hay  to  be  largely  re- 
duced, and  the  deficit  to  be  supplied  with  other  kinds  of 
food.    The  oat  crop  has  suffered  most  severely,  and 
barley,  beans  and  rapeseed  will  this  year  be  very  uncer- 
tain produce.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vines  are  promis- 
ing well,  and  the  prices  of  wines  cannot  be  sustained  at 
the  point  at  which  they  have  been  maintained  during 
the  last  three  years;  in  many  private  sales  a  diminution 
of  one-fourth  has  been  conceded. — There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  forty-four  millions  of  francs  in  the  discount  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  circulation  of  its 
notes  has  risen  by  nearty  forty-eight  millions. — In  antiei 
pat  ion  of  the  grand  fete  at  Cherbourg,  which  is  fixed  for  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  the  present  month,  lodgings  have 
been  engaged  at  the  most  extravagant  prices  ;  60  francs 
were  demanded  for  a  garret  for  two  nights,  aud  already 
(Seventh  mo.  15th)  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  fifty  beds 
unlet  at  Cherbourg. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. — On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
Sixth  mouth,  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Jeddah,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  rose  and  massacred  the  Christians.  The 
English  and  French  consuls,  with  a  number  of  other 
Europeans,  perished,  and  only  twenty  or  thirty  souls 
were  rescued  by  the  steamer  Cyclops  from  the  fanatical 
age  of  these  heathen.  France,  in  concert  with  England, 
is  taking  measures  against  Jeddah,  and  the  Turkish  go 
vernment  has  sent  thither  a  general  officer,  entrusted 
with  powers  of  life  and  death.  It  offers  to  bestow  150,- 
000  francs  upon  the  fjunilies  of  the  British  and  French 
consuls. — The  heat  has  produced  great  sickness  among 
the  troops  in  Ilindostan,  and  with  all  the  reinforcements 
sent  out  only  26,000  Europeans  can  be  mustered.  The 
rains  fell  a  fortnight  before  their  usual  time,  and  then 
ceased,  and  the  land  is  said  to  be  one  huge  steam  bath. 
At  Calpee,  the  thermometer  in  tents  stands  at  134°,  and 
in  Lower  Bengal,  within  reach  of  the  sea-breeze  at  126°. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  sun-stroke  exceeds  the  mor- 
tality from  all  other  causes. — The  U.  S.  steamer  Pow- 
hattan  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  mo., 
a  voyage  of  five  months  and  one  day  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
including  nearly  60  days  of  stoppages  for  coal,  &c.  The 
Cushing  treaty  with  China,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  was  found  in  Ych's  writing  desk  with  the  seal 
unbroken,  and  of  course  its  contents  were  never  made 
known  to  the  Emperor.  The  allied  forces  have  taken  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river,  which  commands 
the  approach  to  Pekin. 

UNITED  STATES. — General  Cass  has  sent  a  sharp 
despatch  to  the  Nicaragua!!  government,  exhibiting  the 
duplicity  and  lying  of  President  Martinez,  in  reference  to 
the  OaM-Yrissari  treaty,  which  that  functionary  has  re- 
fused to  sign. — The  condition  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  by 
the  Treasurer's  last  statement  was — cash  on  hand 
$7,348,532  8G.  Drafts  drawn,  but  not  yet  paid,  $2,688,- 
472  33. — The  Persia,  on  her  last  trip  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  made  a  very  rapid  run — having  reached  the 
Mersey  in  0  days,  6  hours,  and  22  minutes. — The  lake 


commerce  of  Buffalo,  thus  far  this  season,  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  grain  and  flour  will  exhibit  an  increase  o 
at  least  one-third  over  any  former  season. — Upwards  o 
600  fishing  vessels  have  proceeded  from  the  State  o  1 
Massachusetts  alone,  to  the  Gulf  shore  this  summer,  anc  I 
their  estimated  value  with  the  outfit  is  $3,700,000. — Thti 
water  in  the  Ohio  river  is  reported  to  be  falling,  anc  I 
boats  generally  lying  idle;  the  depth  of  the  streanj 
ranges  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet. — The  number  o  J 
Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  territories,  as  showi 
by  the  official  reports,  is  39,712  ;  these  are  divided  intt 
about  thirty  separate  tribes. — The  avenues  in  Mammotl 
Cave  thus  far  discovered,  number  275,  and  their  aggre 
gate  length  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  Holston,  who  wa 
in  the  cave  when  the  iron  lamp  was  lost,  still  reside 
near  its  mouth,  and  is  now  90  years  of  age  ;  Stephen,  th 
old  guide,  is  deceased. — Charles  H.  Webb,  of  Stamford 
Conn.,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  England,  in  the  littl 
yacht  Charter  Oak,  is  now  building  another,  of  thirty 
five  tons,  with  which  he  proposes  to  sail  as  far  as  St 
Petersburg,  touching  at  Southampton  and  Copenhagei 
on  the  way. — A  runaway  slave  was  discovered  in  th 
attic  of  a  Methodist  meeting-house  at  Washington,  D.  C 
a  short  time  since  ;  he  had  lived  there  four  or  five  month 
unsuspected ;  had  used  up  the  communion  wine,  am 
picked  up  his  food  by  nightly  sorties  into  the  neighbour 
ing  pantries. — There  are  now  in  the  United  States  12 
colleges  and  universities,  with  an  aggregate  number 
14,000  students. — -An  overseer  in  Tennessee,  for  a  tem 
porar}^  absence  from  labour,  gave  a  wretched  negro  50 
stripes,  and  the  punishment  was  renewed  daily  for  te 
days  until  he  sank  under  the  torture.  The  inquest  wa 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  the  overseer  made  hi 
escape.- — On  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  the  thermo 
meter  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  stood  at  30°,  an 
the  rocks  were  white  with  snow.  Standing  water  was  cc 
vered  with  ice,  and  a  party  who  had  passed  the  night  s 
the  Summit  House,  amused  themselves  with  suow-ballin 
each  other  ;  a  lady,  who  attempted  to  ascend  the  lai 
three 'miles  of  the  route  to  the  summit,  on  foot,  wit 
only  a  single  attendant,  who  like  herself  had  never  bee 
over  the  ground  before,  was  overtaken  and  drenche 
with  a  storm  of  rain,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  tb 
house,  sank  exhausted,  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  H( 
companion,  unwilling  to  leave  her,  shouted  for  aid,  an 
\fter  considerable  time  was  fortunately  heard  ;  three  m< 
came  down,  and  carried  the  lady  to  the  house,  where  i 
friction  and  the  use  of  hot  blankets  she  was  complete 
restored. 

Kansas. — The  Kansas  papers  are  giving  a  woful  pi 
ture  of  the  times  there  ;  men,  worth  hundreds  of  thot 
sands  of  dollars  in  property,  cannot  sell  enough  to  rai 
a  few  hundreds. 

FRAZER'S  RIVER. — Victoria  is  crowded  with  Am 
ricans,  who  have  run  up  the  prices  of  building  lots 
$20,000  a  lot.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  buying  go 
at  $15  per  ounce.  The  Indians  have  commenced  moles 
ing  the  emigrants  on  their  road  to  the  mines.  Fourtei 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  had  left  San  Francisco  durii 
the  fortuight  for  F  razor's  river. 

CANADA. — The  Canadian  ministry  having  becor. 
unpopular,  was  defeated  on  the  question  in  relation 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Ottaw 
and  has  resigned.  Subsequently  a  new  cabinet  w 
formed  by  George  Brown,  the  leader  of  the  oppositio 
but  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a  motion  of  want 
confidence  in  the  new  government  was  proposed  in  bo 
houses,  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  house. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Barton  Dean,  O.,  $3,  to  52,  vol 
from  Daniel  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  S.  Char 
lcr,  O.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  A.  Garretsnn,  aj 
O.,  for  John  Thomason,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  32  ;  from  A 
Sheppard,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Ret 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
under-named  friends,  viz.: 

.I  ames  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Sami  kl  HlLLES,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th..  1858. 
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ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

Having  endeavoured  plainly  to  show  what  the 
iding  principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers  are, 
d  that  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  true 
ristianity,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
rers  matters  more  particularly. 
Robert  Barclay  says,  "  As  man  is  wholly  unable 
himself  to  work  with  the  grace,  neither  can  he 
)ve  one  step  out  of  the  natural  condition,  until 
;  grace  of  God  lay  hold  upon  him,  so,  it  is  possi- 
i  to  him  to  be  passive,  and  not  resist  it,  as  it  is 
ssible  for  him  to  resist  it."    That  is,  by  the  pow- 
of  Divine  grace  laying  hold  of  or  influencing  the- 
rit  of  man,  it  first  becomes  possible  for  hfm  to 
passive,  and  not  resist  its  operation ;  which  is 
:  first  step  man  takes  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
rYithout  me,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "ye  can  do  no- 
ng."  (John  xv.  5.)    "  Man  cannot  set  one  single 
p  towards  his  salvation,  without  the  assistance  of 
I  grace  of  God,  as  the  first  moving,  and  continu- 
|y  enabling  cause,  both  of  the  will  and  the  deed." 
that,  though  passiveness  is  the  beginning  of  the 
rk,  be  is  previously  disposed  to  it  by  virtue  of 
Holy  Spirit.    We  attribute  the  whole  of  man's 
yation  to  it,  first  and  last,  without  at  all  placing 
n's  destruction  to  the  account  of  his  Maker. 
Jur  doctrine  teacheth,  1.  That  man  has  no  abi- 
>  to  save  himself,  is  not  naturally  in  a  state  of 
al  freedom  to  good  or  evil  at  his  pleasure,  nor 
a  possession  of  that  faith  which  is  necessary  to 
Balvation.    2.  That  the  Redeemer  affords  a 
□ifestation  of  his  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  every  man, 
which,  at  seasons,  he  checks  his  corrupt  inclina- 
i8,  stops  them  in  their  career,  and  puts  it  in  his 
rer  to  reflect  upon  his  present  condition,  and  be- 
ie  passive  to  the  operation  of  this  inward  prin- 
e.    If  he  resist  it  not,  but  stand  in  submission, 
akes  further  hold  of  him,  gives  him  so  to  be- 
e  in  it,  as  to  suffer  it  in  some  degree  to  unite 
l,  abide  in,  and  operate  upon  him.    In  this 
ation,  he  feels  strength  and  comfort  spring  up 
i  it,  wbich  increaseth  his  faith  and  trust  therein, 
gradually  enables  and  engages  him  to  become 
?e;  that  is,  to  join  heartily  in  concurrence  with 
perations,  and  to  proceed  from  faith  to  faith, 
.from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  till  he 
<jm  to  know  the  new-birth  of  tbc  spirit,  and  to 
lcipate  in  degree  of  the  glorious  light,  life,  and 
*  re  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 


God  hath  made  man  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
therefore  requires  a  willing  obedience  of  him,  in 
order  to  the  high  reward  of  eternal  felicity ;  and 
if  he  repeatedly  visits  all  with  the  reaches  of  his 
grace,  and  continues  time  after  time  to  convict, 
persuade,  and  woo,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  that 
he  may  prevail  upon  him  to  come  to  repentance; 
doth  he  not  go  as  far  as  reasonable  creatures  can 
claim,  without  violating  the  rational  liberty  he  af- 
fords ?  Let  man  but  yield  obedience  to  his  con- 
victions, and  see  if  he  can  charge  his  Creator  with 
partiality  or  hard  measure.  It  is  the  unprofitable 
and  unprofiting  servant  that  doth  this. 

Education  and  tradition  do  certainly  prepossess, 
and  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  against  every  doctrine 
different  to  those  it  hath  been  taught;  but  the  Di- 
vine light,  at  times,  darts  in  upon  the  soul  una- 
wares, as  quick  as  lightning ;  penetrates  through 
aH  its  darkness  and  every  false  colour;  disturbs  it 
in  its  polluted  rests  and  carnal  gratifications  ;  shows 
its  bondage  under  them,  and  inspires  the  secret 
wish,  and  heaving  sigh  to  be  delivered,  attended 
with  some  degree  of  resolution  against  them.  This 
being  the  opening  of  Divine  light  upon  th«  mind,  is 
called  the  day  of  God's  visitation,  the  time  of  grace 
unto  man ;  wherein  life  and  death  are  distinguished 
in  him  ;  and  liberty  is  not  only  given  him  to  choose 
life,  which  he  could  not  do  before,  but  also  a  suit- 
able measure  of  ability  to  love  and  cleave  to  the 
grace  he  is  visited  with,  and  thereby  to  come  to 
repentance,  and  be  saved.  For  this  grace  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Saviour,  and  brings  the  power  of  sal- 
vation in  it.  (Tit.  ii.  11.) 

These  merciful  visitations  of  Divine  grace  are 
often  repeated,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  "  God," 
saith  inspired  Elihu,  "  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice, 
yet  man  perceiveth  it  not ;  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  in 
slumberings  upon  the  bed.  Then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction ;  that  he 
may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose,  and  hide  pride 
from  man."  (Job  xxxiii.  14,  &c.)  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  how  he  operates  upon  the  submis- 
sive soul,  in  the  work  of  repentance  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  what  shall  be  its  issue.  Afterwards,  he 
recapitulates  the  whole  in  these  comprehensive 
terms.  "  He  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say,  I 
have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  which  was  right, 
and  it  profiteth  me  not ;  he  will  deliver  his  soul 
from  going  into  the  pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the 
light.  Lo,  all  these  things  worketh  God  oftentimes 
with  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit  to  be 
enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living."  (Ibid. 
27,%.)  b  °  V 

The  great  father  of  mercies  is  pleased  to 
continue  his  gracious  visitations  from  on  high  to 
backsliding  men,  till  they  are  become  so  determined 
in  wickedness,  and  so  habitually  united  to  its  ser- 
vitude, that  like  the  servants  in  Exodus  xxi.  5,  6, 
they  will  not  be  freed  from  it.  Then  night  comes 
upon  them,  the  day  of  their  visitation  ceases;  for 
God  will  not  always  strive  with  those  who  have 
been  long  and  often  reproved,  and  still  harden 
their  necks,  (Prov.  xxix.  1,)  to  no  purpose;  but 
after  long  forbearance,  be  withdraws  the  readies  of 
his  merciful  loving  kindness,  and  suffers  them  to 
incur  that  dreadful  sentence,  "He  that  is  unjust, 


let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still."  (Rev.  xxii.  11.) 

_  When  persons  are  thus  judicially  hardened,  and 
given  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts  and  beloved  de- 
lusions, and  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility  of  the  Di- 
vine principle,  they  may  blindly  mistake  it  for  peace 
and  security.  To  such,  conscience  becomes  for  the 
present,  obscured  and  as  a  book  shut  up,  wherein 
they  cannot  read  ;  but  in  the  day  of  the  righteous 
retribution  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
this  hidden  volume  will  again  be  unfolded,  by  him 
who  openeth  and  none  can  shut,  and  a  just  distri- 
bution made  to  every  one  according  to  what  is 
written  therein ;  for  it  will  prove  either  a  book  of 
life  or  of  death  to  every  man  ;  to  them  who,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing,  have  sought  the 
glory  of  God,  their  own  salvation,  and  the  good  of 
others,  immortality  and  eternal  life ;  but  to  those 
who  have  continued  in  disobedience  and  rebellion 
against  God,  tribulation  and  anguish  both  inex- 
pressible and  interminable. 

Can  any  reasonable  creature  think  it  possible, 
that  the  same  Spirit  and  Power  of  goodness  which 
condescended  to  take  our  low  nature  upon  him, 
suffer  in,  and  sacrifice  that  nature  whilst  connected 
with  it,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
(1  John  ii.  2,)  could  ever  intentionally  consign  the 
majority,  or  any  part  of  the  same  world,  to  unavoid- 
able, unconditional  misery  ?  It  appears  from  his 
attributes  of  truth,  equity,  wisdom,  mercy,  and 
goodness,  impossible  that  he  should  either  actually 
oblige  any  of  his  creatures  to  sin,  that  they  might 
be  miserable ;  or,  when  he  has  created  them,  to 
desert  them  to  sin  and  misery,  by  entirely  with- 
holding from  them  that  which  is  necessary  to  their 
help  and  preservation.  We  therefore  rationally 
conclude,  that  he  doth  not  only  set  good  and  evil 
before  man  in  their  just  distinctions,  but  at  the 
same  time  enables  him  to  choose  which  he  will  fol- 
low ;  and  further,  that  he  stirs  up  and  assists  man 
to  desire  after  true  felicity ;  and  as  he  abides  in 
this  desire,  he  empowers  him  to  strive,  press,  and 
wrestle  effectually  for  deliverance  and  preserva- 
tion. 

The  primary  motions  of  volition  in  the  miud 
being  very  nice  and  delicate,  are  not  easy,  if  pos- 
sible, for  men  to  form  a  precise  idea  of,  without 
the  light  of  God's  Spirit ;  whence  some  have  taken 
occasion  to  charge  the  different  dispositions  of  men 
towards  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  to  God's 
account;  by  which  they  render  him  the  primary 
author  of  evil,  who,  by  the  special  peculiarity  of  his 
essence,  is  too  unchangeably  perfect  in  all  his  attri- 
butes, ever  to  warp  from  perfect  rectitude.  Rut  is 
it  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  intelligent  being 
can  voluntarily  produce  what  is  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture ;  especially  an  omnipotent  existence,  whose 
power  must  be  irresistible  by  all  objects  and  occur- 
rences '!  Is  not  sin  the  transgression  of  God's  will, 
and  vice  contrary  to  his  nature?  How  then  could 
these  be  produced  by  an  act  of  his  will,  or  be  the 
genuine  fruit  of  his  power,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately ?  Can  a  right  understanding  lead  any 
man  to  think,  that  the  will  of  God  is  possible  at  any 
time  to  be  contrary  to  his  nature  ? 

From  purity,  goodness,  and  virtue,  no  impurity, 
vice,  or  evil  could  naturally  arise.    But  that  text 
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hath  been  objected,  "  It  is  impossible  but  that  of- 
fences will  come."  (Luke  xvii.  1.)  True;  but 
whence  come  they  ?  iS'ot  irom  God,  but  from  that 
root  of  corruptiou  which  hath  eutered  and  over- 
spread the  world.  Whilst  this  corrupt  root  remains, 
they  will  naturally  spring  from  it ;  and  the  same 
text  prououuecs,  "  Woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come."  "But  God  saith,  I  create  evil."  (Isa. 
xlv.  7.)  And  the  prophet  saith,  "Shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  T" 
(Amos  iii.  G.)  Moral  evil  is  not  here  intended,  but 
the  natural  evil  of  pain  and  distress,  through  hos- 
tility, sickness,  famine,  &c,  which  are  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  men  for  disobedience  and  the 
commission  of  moral  evil. 

To  say,  that  God  originally  so  constituted  and 
ordered  tilings,  that  evil  must  necessarily  ensue  in 
consequence  of  such  constitution,  is  to  treat  him 
both  as  the  designing  and  potential  author  of  all 
evil.  Wherein  then  are  the  wickedest  creatures, 
whether  angelical  or  human,  to  blame  ?  If  they 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  nor  act  other- 
wise than  they  do ;  in  point  of  equity,  all  their  wick- 
edness is  justified  by  the  necessity  they  are  origin- 
ally subjected  to  by  their  Creator ;  whom  this 
doctrine  renders  the  real  author  of  it,  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely.  If  God  himself  laid  the 
ground-work  of  all  evil,  he  must  be  the  author  of 
all  that  follows  by  necessary  consequence  upon  it. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


The  Harvest  of  the  Sea. 
Prom  an  article  in  Chambers'  Journal,  headed 
"  The^  Harvest  of  the  Sea,"  wc  take  the  follow- 
iug :  — 

l  ivery  season,  then,  the  coasts  of  Scotland  wake 
up  to  a  brief  period  of  determined  industry — the 
portion  of  the  population  having  commerce  with 
the  sea  putting  forth  their  best  energies  to  gather 
in  the  harvest  of  the  passing  hour ;  so  that  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  eight  to  morning,  the 
fishing-stations  are  perfect  hives  of  productive  la- 
bour, which  continues  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  and 
then  the  place  subsides  once  more  into  a  sluggish 
state  of  repose  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

The  fish  are  principally  captured  by  what  are 
called  drift-nets,  which  arc  joined  together  into 
trains  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  by  means  of  several 
lengths  fastened  together.  These  nets  are  usually 
m  unreel  by  their  hulk,  a  barrel  containing  a  por- 
tion eighty  or  one  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
twenty  feet  deep  being  the  standard.  Alter  the 
net  is  prepared,  it  is  placed  on  board  the  fishing- 
ves.n  l,  which  then  proceeds  to  the  appointed  place, 
where  the  process  is  gone  through  of  shooting  it 
out  from  the  stern  ;  the  boats  sailing  slowly  over 
the  water,  the  nets  being,  of  course,  carefully  payed 
out  all  the  time,  till  the  whole  length  is  exhausted. 
The  train  of  nets  is  not  of  course  allowed  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  tin;  waves,  but  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  boat  by  a  line  of  cord  two  hundred  feet  long, 
the  other  end  of  the  nets  being  sometimes  fastened 
to  tin  anchor,  or  a  post  on  the  shore,  when  that  is 
convenient.  This  process  is  gone  through  after 
SUMetj  and  "the  take"  occurs  through  the  night. 
The  nets  arc  suspended  by  floats  affixed  to  a  rope 
which  runs  along  the  back  of  the  train,  means  of 
course  being  adopted  to  sink  them,  so  that  the 
shoal  may  >trike  against  them.  All  thi^  heini;  ac- 
complished, th><  joined  nets  are  exactly  like-  a  great 
perforated  wall  floating  in  the  sea.  Wheu  the  I 
shoal  of  fish  are  driven  against  this,  they  are! 
caught  by  the  head,  which,  after  becoming  entan- 
gled in  the  interstices  of  the  net,  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. When  once  a  fleet  of  hoats  has  taken  a 
position,  they  are  very  tenacious  of  it,  and  waitj 
with  patience,  drifting  for  a  long  time  with  the  tide! 


till  the  fish  strike.  After  waiting  long,  and  when 
it  is  suspected  there  is  no  herring,  the  nets  are 
"pree'd,"  or  inspected;  and  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  fish,  they  are  hauled  in,  and  the  boats 
move  off  to  another  quarter.  When  the  fish  do 
come  against  the  floating  wall  of  nets,  they  are, 
after  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  them  to 
mesh,  carefully  hauled  on  board,  shaken  out  of 
the  nets,  and  carried  on  shore.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  a  former  practice  which  permitted 
the  fish  to  remain  in  the  net  till  the  boat  landed  ; 
but  by  this  means  they  were  so  "  hashed"  and 
broken  as  greatly  to  deteriorate  their  value. 

Herrings  are  also  frequently  taken  by  a  "  seine," 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  a  "  trawl" 
net.  This  net  is  variously  used,  and  is  generally 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  with  a 
short  bridle-rope  at  each  end.  It  can  be  effectively 
worked  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  small  boat. 
One  end  of  the  net  is  held  by  a  party  on  the  land, 
whilst  those  on  board  sail  away  in  a  semi-circle, 
and  pay  out  the  net,  embracing  as  large  an  area  of 
the  water  as  possible.  The  two  ends  are  then 
brought  together,  and  this  brings  to  the  shore 
whatever  may  be  in  the  net.  There  is  no  waiting, 
as  in  the  other  case,  till  the  fish  strike,  and  are 
meshed ;  the  object  in  this  kind  of  fishing  being  to 
shift  the  ground  as  frequently  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  a  great  number  of  hauls.  By  this  plan, 
considerable  chances  of  gain  are  left  open  to  those 
who  pursue  it ;  and  as  it  requires  neither  the  capi- 
tal nor  time  necessary  for  drift-net  fishing,  it  can 
be,  and  often  is,  used  by  persons  who  are  not  fish- 
ermen, but  who  frequently  capture  vast  quantities 
of  fish.  This  mode  is  chiefly  practised  on  the  lochs 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

When  the  herrings  are  captured,  and  the  boats 
reach  the  harbour,  the  process  of  curing  them  be- 
gins. Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  fish  are 
carried  to  huge  but  shallow  gutting-tubs  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Once  there,  they  are  operated 
upon  by  a  band  of  females,  who  gut  them  with  a 
rapidity,  which  is  quite  extraordinary.  One  thou- 
sand fish  in  an  hour  being  the  common  work,  it 
may  be  readily  conceived  that,  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed,  an  immense  shoal  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours.  The  women  em- 
ployed usually  work  together  in  a  little  band  of 
four  or  five,  each  performing  a  part  of  the  labour 
which  is  necessary,  some  carrying,  some  salting. 
After  the  fish  are  eviscerated,  which  is  rapidly  per- 
formed by  two  simple  movements  with  a  knife, 
they  are  transferred  to  another  vat  or  trough, 
where  they  are  laid  down  in  layers  of  alternate 
salt  and  fish.  The  sooner  the  herrings  are  sprin- 
kled with  salt,  the  better  for  the  "  cure."  Then 
they  are  u  roused,"  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  stick 
or  a  brawny  arm  mixes  them  well  together — a 
process  repeated  at  intervals  till  the  trough  is  filled. 
After  a  brief  rest,  depending  much  on  circum- 
stances as  to  its  length,  the  herrings  are  carefully 
re-salted,  and  then  packed  into  barrels,  either  flat 
on  their  sides — to  suit  the  Irish  market — or  backs 
downward,  to  please  the  foreigners.  Every  row, 
as  it  is  put  in,  is  well  sprinkled  with  salt.  A  week's 
rest  is  allowed  before  the  barrels  are  finally  head- 
ed up,  a  -  the  lish  settle  down  so  much  as  to  admit 
of  an  additional  quantity  being  put  in.  Wheu  in- 
tended to  receive  the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
the  barrel  must  remain  open  for  ten  days. 

A  great  drawback  to  our  herring-trade  is,  we 
think,  the  want  of  decked  fishing-vessels,  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  pro- 
secuting the  fishery;  in  short,  built  on  purpose. 
\N  In  n  whalers  go  out,  cither  to  Greenland  or  the 
Pacific,  wc  know  that  they  have  not  only  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  for  capturing  the  whale,  but 


they  can  extract  its  wealth  at  the  same  time,  b; 
cutting  up  the  fish  and  boiling  its  flesh,  in  orde 
to  obtain  the  oil  from  it.    Something  of  this  kin< 
is  wanted  in  our  herring-boats  :  if  they  were  buil 
of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  contain  space  for  cui 
ing,  the  result  would  be  certain  wealth.  Stowage) 
room  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  herring 
fleet  could  be  attended  by  tenders,  whose  duty  j 
would  be  to  carry  the  fish  to  port.    The  Dutc 
beat  us  altogether  in  this.    Their  boats  come  o 
the  ground  prepared  to  do  everything  connecte 
with  the  fishing — actually,  to  save  space,  carryinl 
the  barrels  in  staves,  which  the  Dutch  sailors  asj 
sist  in  making  up.    Salt  and  all  other  requisite! 
are  also  on  board,  and  the  fishing-luggers  arj 
waited  upon  by  fast-sailing  vessels,  to  carry  "  tbf 
firstlings  of  the  season"  to  the  anxious  merchanl 
as  they  bring  a  remarkably  high  price.    This  plai 
prevents  the  accumulation  that  would  otherwise 
occur,  and  leaves  clear  decks  for  the  fishing  aw 
curing.    The  Dutch  government  take  infinite  cai 
to  improve  the  fisheries  and  gain  wealth  from  tl 
sea.    They  have  men-of-war  to  superintend  an 
keep  order  on  the  fishing-station.    The  important 
of  their  fisheries  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
their  giving  employment  to  112,000  people.  TI 
Dutch  themselves  boast  of  the  wealth  they  hai 
obtained  from  the  sea,  and  everybody  knows  th; 
"the  foundation  of  Amsterdam  was  laid  on  he 
ring-bones."  *  *  *  * 

There  are  usually  two  sides  to  every  questioi 
and  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  nui 
ber  of  the  population  engaged  and  the  amount 
capital  embarked  in  the  herring-fishing,  the  brig 
side,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  now  devote  a  few  se 
fences  to  the  daik  side  of  the  case.  As  the  read 
can  see,  the  bright  side  is  unbounded  wealth  drav 
from  the  sea,  which  has  required  no  expenditu 
of  seed  from  the  hand  of  man  to  produce  it ;  t 
dark  part  of  the  picture  is  death  and  pover' 
widows  and  orphans,  calamity  and  desolati 
"  The  dangers  of  the  deep"  are  proverbial;  a? 
it  is  melancholy  to  thiuk  that  thousands  of  hum 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  active  pursuit 
this  branch  of  our  national  industry.  This 
principally  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  harbou 
which  leads  to  that  greatest  of  maritime  calami) 
shipwreck,  and  loss  of  life  and  property.  Ac 
dents  arc  of  yearly  occurrence  ;  not  a  single  sea: 
but  leaves  its  footmark  of  desolation.  On  seve: 
occasions,  the  destruction  of  human  life  has  be 
great.  "In  the  terrible  storm  of  the  18th  of 
gust,  1848,  no  less  than  124  herring-boats  w 
lost  or  damaged,  100  fishermen  were  drowni 
and  nearly  400  widows  and  children  were  1 
totally  unprovided  for."  All  this  occurred,  it 
great  measure,  for  want  of  proper  harbours;  a 
before  much  can  be  done  in  the  improvement 
the  fishing-boats,  commodious  and  safe  hav< 
must  be  secured  for  them.  There  is  an  anni 
sum  of  £3000  given  by  parliament  for  harbt 
improvement  in  Scotland — no  great  sum  truly. 

Mere  morality  often  raises  us  above  the  gro^ 
corruptions  of  sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  ab< 
the  entanglements  of  the  world  :  it  does  not  lifl 
above  perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes : 
does  not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desi 
it  does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  ban* 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind  :  it  does  not  deliver" 
from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
mere  moral   taste  may  sustain  character 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  pres 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  inimorj 
ity.    It  neither  communicates  strength  to  ot 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
to  serve. 


3S7 


For  "The  Friend." 

ierions  Considerations  Addressed  to  tliose  who  Cn 
tivate,  or  vrlio  Purpose  Cultivating  Music. 
As  we  are  to  judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  it 
eenis  proper  to  judge  of  the  desirableness  or  un- 
lesirableness  of  cultivating  music  by  the  effects 
rhich  it  has  had  upon  others.  Some  have  con- 
ended  that  it  was  calculated  to  refine  the  natural, 
nd  exalt  the  religious  feelings.  But  has  it  this 
ffect  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  stimulate  or  depress 


he  mind,  according  as  it  is  lively  or  melancholy 
'he  greatest  musical  composers  appear  to  have 
een  short-lived, — could  this  have  been  in  consc- 
ience of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  feeling?  The 
reatest  musical  performers  are  the  French  aud 
;alian;  two  nations  notorious  for  depravity,  al- 
lough  not  wanting  in  civilization,  or  what  the 
orld  calls  "refinement."  Whether  the  immo- 
ility  holds  the  relation  to  music  of  blossom  to 
nit,  of  cause  to  effect,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  not  our 
■esent  purpose  to  discuss,  but  let  us  not  overlook 
e  connection.  The  effect  of  music  on  the  field  of 
ittle  seems  to  be  to  drive  men  mad,  for  I  know 
it  a  more  charitable  construction  to  place  upon 
eir  acts,  and  it  is  admitted,  they  could  not  per- 
rm  them  without  it. 

Its  effects  at  the  circus,  the  theatre  and  the  opera 
lere  we  may  suppose  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  most 
iractive  forms,  is  to  bring  its  auditors  into  the 
mpany  of  some  of  the  vilest  of  characters,  the 
lm  and  offscouring  of  society.  Multitudes  have 
en  thus  lured  by  the  syren  into  paths  which  lead 
the  chambers  of  death.  Lastly,  the  effects  of 
lat  is  called  church  music,  where,  if  anywhere, 
jught  to  exalt  the  religious  sensibilities,  is,  in 
my  cases,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  undesirable, 
young  person  admitted  to  the  writer  that  the 
mantment  of  the  organ,  at  a  certain  place  of 
igious  worship,  was  the  inducement  both  to  her- 
f,  and  she  doubted  not  to  many  others,  to  fre- 
mt  it.  Alas !  if  these  be  the  effects  of  music, 
us  not  contribute  our  iota  to  its  spread. 
But  these  are  very  far  from  being  all  the  ob- 
tions  to  our  cultivating  the  art  ourselves.  Many 
irs  must  usually  be  devoted  before  a  tole- 
>le  degree  of  proficiency  can  be  attained;  and 
at  benefit  to  ourselves,  or  to  any  other  person, 
derived  in  return  I  We  do  not  read  that  he 
3  was  a  pattern  that  we  should  follow  in  his 
)S,  ever  set  the  example  of  performing  on  any 
;rument  of  music,  or  that  he  commanded  his 
owers  to  introduce  it  into  their  congregations  at 
'  time.  Further,  we  are  informed  by  history 
t  it  was  not  until  degeneracy  began  to  be  ap- 
ent  in  the  church,  that  it  was  used  for  the  lat- 
purpose. 

fhere  is  a  melody  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
e  overcome  the  world,  its  temptations,  lusts  and 
tsures,  accompanied  with  thanksgiving,  men- 
ied  by  the  Apostle,  which  the  Christian  may 
l  safety  cultivate,  and  which  if  he  possess,  will 
avish  his  heart  that  anything  short  of  it  will 
be  regarded.  Even  a  country  walk,  taken  in 
right  disposition  of  mind,  will  convince  us  that 
irth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God." 
reat  Valley,  Eighth  rno.  2d,  1858. 


side  nor  so  rough  within.    In  the  season  they  bear  back  for  the  second  time.    A  neighbour,  to  whom 
a  mottled  red  and  white  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a  the  incident  was  told,  and  who  was  incredulous 
cherry,  and  from  some  resemblance  of  this  fruit  to  next  tried  to  lose  them.    But  in  a  few  weeks  the 
the  fig,  and  or  the  tree  to  the  fig  and  the  mulberry,  toads  were  seen,  one  morning,  entering  the  garden 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  fig-mulberry,  which  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number  who 


indeed  the  word  sycamore  means.    The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  very  solid  and  firm,  and  the  Egyptians 
used  it  to  make  their  ornamental  and  endurino- 
mummy  cases.    The  mulberry  trees,' which  are 
very  numerous  here,  all  require  to  be  grafted  be 
fore  they  are  of  use  ;  but  with  this  precaution,  they 
will  repay  their  owner.    To-day,  I  saw  an  old  man 
feeding  his  cow  on  the  leaves,  which  were  either 
too  large  or  too  dry  for  his  silk- worms,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  tree  is  turned  to  good  account. 
In  one  garden  I  saw  some  wild  olives  grafted,  re- 
minding me  of  the  allusion  made  to  the  subject  in 
Scripture  (Romans  xi.  17.)    The  peepul  tree,  which 
they  call  familiarly  "  the  pride  of  India,"  nourishes 
luxuriantly  here,  and  its  slight  slender  stem  and 
feathery  leaves,  like  the  birch  or  the  acacia,  wave 
gracefully  in  the  air.    But  the  tree  is  of  no  value 
but  for  ornament,  and  no  use  is  made  of  its.  fruit. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  pollarded,  which  greatly  in- 
creases their  shade.    I  saw  some  cypresses  which 
were  planted  only  eight  years  ago,  and  they  were 
already  graceful  and  ornamental  trees. — Beau- 
mont's "Diary  of  a  Journey  to  tJie  East  in 
1854." 


Instinct  of  Locality  in  Animals  aud  Birds. 
The  instinct  of  animals,  in  many  cases,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  equal  reason,  if  not  to  surpass  it. 
Numerous  anecdotes  of  this  faculty  are  recorded, 
from  White's  Selborne  down.  The  instinct  of  lo- 
cality is  one  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  observer 
of  nature.  Whoever  has  bird-houses  about  the  house 
must  have  suspected  that  the  same  wrens  and  mar- 
tins come,  year  after  year,  to  build  in  the  same 
place.  We  know  of  a  lady,  who,  desirous  of  test- 
ing this,  selected  a  blind  wren  from  several  who 
built  about  her  dwelling,  and  was  careful  to  notice, 
the  spring  following,  if  he  returned,  which  he  did. 
In  the  city  of  Reading,  in  this  State,  is  a  barber, 
who  had  erected  several  large  bird-boxes,  which, 
in  time,  came  to  be  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  mar- 
tins who,  with  their  children,  resorted  thither  an- 
nually. One  year  he  moved  across  the  street, 
taking  with  him  his  bird- boxes.    When  spring  re- 


gave  a  "  cheep,  cheep,"  looked  back  for  his  suite, 
and  then  hopped  on,  followed  by  the  rest,  until  he 
reached  his  old  station  under  the  bee-hive,  where 
he  gravely  took  up  his  quarters. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  woods,  knows  how 
easily  a  wild  bee  can  be  tracked  to  its  hive  in  the 
forest.    If  you  take  four  bees  from  a  city  hive, 
carry  them  to  as  many  points  of  the  compass  with- 
in any  distance  that  can  be  managed  in  an  after- 
noon's drive,  and  then  let  them  free,  each  bee  will 
soar  up  into  the  air,  and  afterwards  shoot,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of  its  home 
where,  in  due  time,  you  will  find  it  again.  The 
instinct  of  dogs  and  horses,  in  finding  their  way 
back  to  their  kennels  or  stables,  when  their  owners, 
though  endowed  with  reason,  are  hopelessly  lost' 
has  been  proved  by  too  many  well  authenticated 
instances  to  be  doubted.    The  observation  of  in- 
stinct would  be  a  pleasing  and  instructive  recrea- 
tion ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  more  persons  do  not 
devote  their  attention  to  it.    To  those  livino-  in  the 
ountry  the  opportunities  are  so  frequent,  that  the 
neglect  of  them  seems  little  short  of  a  crime.  A 
man  is  always  better  for  being  brought  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  brute  creation.    The  study  of  the 
habits  of  animals  and  birds  enlarges  the  heart, 
and  gives  breadth  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  stores 
the  memory  with  a  vast  variety  of  curious  and  in- 
structive facts. — Ledger. 


Wes  in  the  Ea.st. — In  Beirut,  I  made  acquaint- 
!  with  another  tree  that  interested  me,  the  sy- 
me,  or  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture,  Ficus  syca- 
us — one  of  those  trees  to  which  our  Lord  more 
i  once  alludes,  and  the  same  up  which  Zac- 
U3  climbed  to  see  him.  In  one  of  the  public 
33  there  were  several  of  these  trees  of  a  large 
some  of  which  were  very  handsome.  They 
leaves  like  the  laurustinus,  or  the  Portugal 
%  but  which  are  neither  so  bright  on  the  out- 


turned,  the  flocks  of  martins  came  back,  but  not 
to  the  new  locality.  They  flew,  as  usual,  to  the 
old  one,  where  they  remained  for  a  whole  day, 
restless  and  lost,  though  the  boxes  were  only  across 
the  street.  At  last,  however,  they  were  induced  to 
enter  their  old  homes,  shifted  to  the  new  locality ; 
and  now,  year  after  year,  the  martins  return,  black- 
ing the  air  at  morning  and  evening,  as  they  leave 
and  return  to  their  nests. 

An  even  more  curious  anecdote,  of  the  instinct 
of  locality  has  come  to  us  from  a  highly  veracious 
quarter.    In  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Venango 
county,  once  lived  a  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of 
bees.    One  morning  he  observed  four  toads  sitting 
just  below  his  hive.    The  next  day  the  same  toads 
wsrc  there,  grave  and  solemn  as  sphinxes  before  an 
Egyptian  temple.    One  was  black;  another  bright- 
coloured  ;  a  third  blind ;  a  fourth  marked  in  some 
other  distinguishing  way.    Thinking  they  annoyed 
the  bees,  and  seeing  they  pertinaciously  preserved 
their  position,  day  after  day,  he  put  them  into  a 
basket,  carried  them  across  the  Allegheny,  and 
left  them  at  the  top  of  a  hill.    What  was  his  sur- 
prise, three  weeks  after,  to  find  them  at  their  old 
post,  as  grave  and  solemn  as  ever !    Again  he  re- 
moved them,  taking  them,  this  time,  in  a  different 
direction,  and  leaving  them  at  a  point  much  fur- 
ther off.    In  about  six  weeks,  however,  they  were 


Exaggeration  in  Conversation. 
_  Exaggeration  may  be  a  vice  in  some  other  na- 
tions, for  aught  we  know,  but  we  are  sure  it  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  our  own.  "  The  house  was  cram- 
med to  the  ceiling,"  we  hear  it  reported,  when  the 
vacant  seats  would  hold  as  many  more.  "  The 
procession  consisted  of  ten  thousand  well-dressed, 
respectable  people,"  yet  when  counted  there  were 
after  all  but  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
all  told,  there,  and  most  of  them  were  shabby  fel- 
lows enough,  some  indeed,  just  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. Many  have  the  habit  of  using  the  little,  but 
significant  words 
a 


never,"  "  always, 


,   and  the  like, 

with  a  perfect  looseness.    "Jack,  you  are  the 
laziest  fellow  existing,  and  never  do  anything  from 
morning  to  night,"  whereas,  he  had  that  very  day, 
when  this  sweeping  assertion  was  made,  been  run- 
ning on  nine  errands  for  the  complainant  to  the 
milliner,  grocer,  and  dry-goods  store,  besides  teud- 
'ng  the  cradle  two  hours  together,  and  answering 
the  door  bell  seven  times  to  tell  callers  that  the  lady 
had  gone  into  the  country, that  is,  was  busy  up  stairs 
preparing  a  dress  for  some  of  the  anniversaries. 
We  overheard  one  individual  charging  another  with 
making  a  thousand  mistakes  in  a  piece  of  writhi? 
which  did  not  on  investigation  contain  more  tha'n 
five  hundred  words  in  all.    Moreover,  this  man 
alleged,  that  a  certain  newspaper,  notoriously  care- 
fully printed,  "  was  always  full  of  mistakes,  the 
very  worst  in  this  respect,  in  the  whole  country." 
On  being  challenged  to  point  them  out,  he  did  not 
find  one,  but  protested  that  he  could,  give  him  time. 

This  hyperbole  of  speech  runs  into  extravagance 
of  conduct,  but  of  this  nothing  will  now  be  said. 
Concerning  this  disagreeable  trick  of  speech  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  defeats  itself.  One  cannot  be 
positive  about  the  statements  of  a  man  who  has 
superlatives  perpetually  on  his  tongue.  Over- 
charged assertions  are  falsehoods  though  they  may 
not  be  lies,  for  the  want  of  a  malicious  intent.  But 
they  wholly  deprive  the  person  employing  them  of 
all  credit  in  his  statements.    He  cqminits  the  very 
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common  mistake  of  destroying  the  vigour  of  bis 
language  by  tbe  intense  and  overwrought  phrases, 
which  he  thought  would  give  it  strength.   The  im- 


tbe  Father,  Jesus  Christ  tbe  righteous ;  and  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'  Such 


pression  made  by  such  a  person  is  therefore  feeble,  kindness  and  help  has  our  Mediator  afforded,  if  we 


his  expressions  being  received  as  "  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing."  The  way  to  affect  by  lan- 
guage is  to  speak  the  truth  in  simplicity,  nothing- 
exaggerating,  and  setting  down  naught  in  a  false 
light.  Renounce  this  injurious  habit,  for  it  robs 
the  language  of  its  strength.  When  superlatives 
and  intense  expressions  are  made  to  do  service  on 
trivial  occasions,  nothing  will  be  left  for  use  at 
times,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  language  will 
lie  required  as  vehicles  for  thoughts  the  most  pow- 
erful and  emotions  the  most  profound. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Perfection. 

In  the  year  1G57,  George  Whitehead  and  some 
other  Friends  held  an  open  dispute  with  a  priest 
who  had  denounced  Friends  ou  account  of  their 
holding  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  and  who  with 
his  abators  contended  that  the  best  of  men  were 
trespassers  and  transgressors.  As  this  essential 
christian  doctrine  seems  to  be  but  little  alluded  to 
in  the  present  day,  and  some  are  willing  to  doubt  its 
being  practicable  for  Christians  to  be  freed  from  sin 
this  side  the  <rrave,  it  is- desirable  to  have  it  occa- 
Bionally  revived,  and  the  following  extract  from 
•  i.  Whitehead's  Journal  is  offered  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend  :"— 

"  1  demonstrated  the  several  states  and  degrees 
of  children,  of  such  as  might  call  God  father,  of 
such  children  under  Christ's  teaching,  or  in  his 
school,  as  needed  to  crave  forgiveness  of  their 
trespasses;  and  of  such  children  whom  John  wrote 
unto  when  he  said  : — '  I  write  unto  you  little  chil- 
dren, because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you."  Had 
tin  y  m.ed  always  to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  all  their  life  time,  after  their  sins  were  for- 
given !  No,  sure,  that  would  imply  that  still  they 
wanted  forgiveness,  or  were  iu  a  state  of  coudem 
notion  when  their  sins  were  already  forgiven  them, 
which  is  very  inconsistent. 

"  1.  He  is  our  father;  and  may  be  so  called,  as 
he  is  our  Creator,  having  created  man  in  his  own 
image:  '  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?  hath  not 
one  God  created  us?' 

"  2.  God  is  owned  to  be  our  father  when  wre  are 
begotten  by  his  living  Word,  into  a  measure  of 
true  and  living  faith  in  Christ,  iu  order  to  be  sanc- 
tili.  d,  being  adopted  or  chosen  to  be  his  sons  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life  ;  and  being  such  children  or 
sons  by  adoption,  we  have  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby,  as  young  and  weak  children, 
we  cry  to  him,  Abba,  Father. 

"  3.  When  we  did  experience  but  a  small  entrance 
into  the  work  of  regeneration  or  sanctitication,  and 
our  hearts  were  turned  toward  God  with  tender 
breathings  and  desires  to  him,  that  the  work  might 
go  forward  and  pro-per,  toward  the  completing  of 
the  new  birth,  tlicu  we  eould  truly  call  God,  '  Qui 
father,  having  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope.' 

"  4.  And  though  little  children,  whose  situ  are 
forgiven,  through  rcpcutaucc  and  faith  iu  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri>t,  are  but  weak,  and  may 
stumble  and  possibly  fall,  so  as  to  get  some  bruises 
or  hurt",  yet  the  apostle  John  gives  this  encourage 
mcnt  to  such 


do  not  sin  wilfully 

"  5.  And  furthermore,  even  such  little  children 
as  are  but  weak  and  feeble,  who  experience  a  mea- 
sure of  true  faith  and  repentance  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  God  is  not  willing  to  cast  off,  but  to  own 
them  for  his  children  and  people ;  and  if  they  be 
sincere  in  their  desires  and  love  to  him,  and  do  not 
draw  back,  but  follow  the  Lord  fully,  yea,  follow 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  and  through  the  work  of 
regeneration,  they  will  become  his  free-born  chil 
dreu;  he  will  be  an  everlasting  Father  unto  them 
and  they  shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  heirs 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom  forever, 

"  6.  God  was  pleased  to  esteem  Ephraim  his 
dear  son  and  pleasant  child,  when  he  was  humbled 
under  his  chastisement,  and  prayed  to  be  turned, 
and  repented;  see  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  19,  20.  And 
in  that  low  condition  the  Lord  extended  compas- 
sion and  mercy  to  him,  or  that  tribe.  Oh !  the 
bowels  of  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  which  move 
and  are  opened  abundantly  in  his  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  truly  penitent  and  humbled,  through 
his  fatherly  chastisements. 

"  7.  Now  to  consider  the  new  birth  completed  or 
perfectly  formed  in  Christ  Jesus ;  such  who  are 
perfectly  born  from  above,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  tho 
roughly  washed,  sanctified,  and  made  living  to 
God  in  Christ,  abide  in  him  and  sin  not,  as  John 
said,  Whosoever  abideth  in  him,  sinneth  not;  and 
he  who  is  so  born  of  God,  that  he  cannot  sin,  it  is 
because  he  is  so  born,  and  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him.  To  attain  to  this  state  and  stature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  requires  a  true  travail  of  soul,  a  persever- 
ance and  growth  in  grace  and  faithfulness  in  the 
love  of  God,  a  being  rooted  in  love,  and  a  real 
stability  in  truth  and  righteousness.  The  true  and 
heaven-born  child  must  be  kept  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father, — and  blessed  be  our  heavenly  Father,  he 
hath  many  such  children,  who  will  never  forsake 
him  who  is  the  God  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
will  rather  die  than  deny  the  truth.  And,  'Who 
shall  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
And,  '  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth 


I  know  can  only  be,  when,  as  Young  says  of  th 
good  man,  "  one  hand  has  fastened  on  the  skies 
then  in  the  prospect  of  transcendant  glory,  he 
deed  "  may  bid  earth  reel,  nor  feel  the  idle  whirl 

Letter  of  George  Dilkcyn. 


Selected. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  thou  hast  en- 
gaged in  business  or  not,  but  suppose  it  likely, 
from  what  thy  former  letters  intimate.    Do,  dear 

 ,  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  in 

that  respect;  a  life  of  hurry  is  a  life  of  perplexity, 
in  w  hich  the  great  thiugs  of  futurity  are  often  to 
tally  forgotten,  though  every  day  brings  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them.  If  thou  art  iu  earnest  to  let 
these  have  the  preference  their  superior  importance 
dosorves,  thou  wilt  welcome  every  caution  against 
the  admission  of  trifles  into  their  place,  which  wis- 
dom can  BUggest  and  love  dictate;  for  with  all  our 
care,  the  momentary  enjoyments  and  possessions 
of  this  delusive  scene  will  occupy  full  as  much 
room  in  our  minds  and  affections  as  they  ought. 
I  do  not  write  this  from  any  suspicion  that  my 

dear  stands  more  exposed  to  the  common 

i  n  ,  than  others,  or  more  in  need  of  the  hint  than 
myself,  but  as  I  am  never  happier  iu  the  good 
4  My  little  children,  the-e  things  things  of  this  life  than  when  my  affections  are 
write  I  uuto  you,  that  ye  siu  not,'  kc.  Whereby  |  fixed  on  the  great  after  scene,  and  there  arc  no 
lie  implies  a  possibility  of  a  sinless  state,  as  ul.-o  sublunary  possessions  that  arc  in  their  nature  sub- 
our  duty  not  to  sin.  And  also  not  to  despair  of  stantial  and  permanent,  I  sincerely  wish  for  my- 
help  and  recovery,  if  any  of  us  in  that  weak  con-  self  and  for  those  I  love,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
dition  of  little  children,  happen  to  sin,  or  get  some  to  live  loose  from  them,  that  if  a  dispensation 
fall,  hurt,  or  bruise,  as  in  these  following  words  :  comparable  to  a  whirlwind  should  strip  us  of  them, 
4  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  they  may  be  parted  from  us  without  rending.  This 
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For  "  The  Friend 

Danger  of  Losing  a  Good  Condition. 

An  eminent  Christian  writing  to  his  son,  say 
"As  a  wise  man  hath  exhorted,  with  all  thy  ge 

gs,  get  understanding,  I  entreat  thee  to 
principally  after  improvement  in  acquaintance  wit 
the  sanctifying  hand,  and  to  learn  the  way  and  tl 
end  of  its  turning  ;  and  that  stillness  is  require 
when  we  see  that  no  hand  but  the  Lord's  can  ope 
the  way,  and  bring  the  longed-for  help.  Yet  th 
help  and  salvation  is  to  be  looked  for  reverent 
and  hopingly  ;  and  in  so  applying  on  our  part 
Lord  our  gracious  God  doth  and  will  delight 
regard  and  work  so  that  his  arising  may  fill  tl 
soul,  and  engage  it  in  present  gladness, 
strengthened  faith  in  his  arm,  and  renewed  trust 
travel  on.  Thus  his  gracious  workings  bring  for 
praise  and  holy  admiration  to  his  great  and  mig' 
Name,  wherein  alone  is  that  salvation,  and  tho 
riches  that  are  good  for  all.  May  the  feelii 
knowledge  hereof,  and  an  humble  hope  and  tru 
to  be  guided  and  balanced  by  the  invisible  Ho 
One,  guard  and  stay  thee  through  the  unsettlii 
struggles  that  may  attend  thee.  For  betwixt 
converse  and  pursuits  of  the  unmodified  worl 
however  polished  by  human  endeavours,  and 
earthly  nature  in  ourselves,  with  the  gilded 
pearance   of  penetration,  comprehensiveness 

ason  and  finesse,  of  many  among  the  mc 
learned  part  of  mankind,  and  the  little,  low, 
pure  and  powerful  seed,  which  at  times  makes 
self  known  [in  the  heart]  indisputably,  yet  hid 
itself  again,  creatures  are  liable  to  dangerous  to: 
ings  ;  and  good  beginnings,  ideas  and  desires 
God's  own  begetting  have  unhappily  miscarru 
And  instead  of  coming  nearer  the  experience 
salvation  being  as  walls  and  bulwarks  about  th 
in  a  quiet  habitation,  too  many,  for  want  of  ca 
fully  looking  towards  the  true  port,  have  bt 
gradually  by  one  wave  after  another  carried  off 
sea  again,  and  shipwrecked  in  the  loose,  unb 
tomed  conceptions  and  interests  of  the  wor 
Wherefore  cleave  close  to  the  immovable  Ro 
the  spiritual  appearance  of  the  Father  and 
Son,  in  whom  is  all  might,  and  all  sufficiency;  8 
I  fully  believe  He  will  be  thy  God,  thy  Savio 
thy  Shepherd,  to  lead  and  feed  thee,  thy  Shie 
and  exceeding  great  reward.  Amen." 

The  ardour  of  youth,  and  the  reluctance  to 
from  conviction,  in  opposition  to  the  crronci 
opinions  of  their  associates,  expose  young  peo 
to  fall  into  ways  which  do  not  yield  peace.  ( 
wrong  deed,  if  not  repented  of  and  forsak 
makes  way  for  another;  and  as  the  light  of  Tr 
which  convinces  of  siu  is  disregarded,  it  shl 
more  dimly,  and  the  sensibility  to  evil,  less( 
Satan  takes  advantage,  and  induces  them  to 
lieve  that  some  actions  and  opinions  arc  not  as 
ful  as  others  consider  them,  or  they  can  leave  th  . 
when  they  please.    In  this  way  many  are  ent  % 
gled  as  iu  a  net,  from  which  they  cannot  extric 


themselves,  and  the  longer  they  are  in  it, 
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rho  has  been  humbled  before  his  Saviour,  and  led 
a  desire  a  heavenly  inheritance,  experience  that  de- 
ire,  through  un watchfulness,  to  grow  cold,  he  may, 
s  the  writer  we  have  quoted  says,  "  by  one  wave 
fter  another  be  carried  ofT  to  sea  again,  and  ship- 
wrecked in  the  loose,  unbottomed  conceptions  and 
aterests  of  the  world." 

The  last  state  of  that  man  would  be  worse  than 
he  first.  Paul,  a  learned  man,  says,  "  Knowledge 
luffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth ;"  and  a  modern 
niter,  "  with  the  talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may 
le  a  fool."  We  see  this  verified  in  men  of  eminent 
alents  and  knowledge,  who  have  attained  to  high 
tations  in  civil  and  religious  society,  but  wanting 
he  humility  and  the  religion  of  a  child  of  God, 
lave  fallen  into  degraded  habits,  and  been  de- 
poiled  of  the  high  character  they  had  reached, 
tnd  the  usefulness  they  were  designed  for  in  the 
vorld.  Paul  felt  the  need  of  humble  watchful 
less,  though  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the 
ipostles.  He  says,  "Every  one  that  striveth  for 
he  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they 
lo  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  in 
'orruptible.  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertain, 
so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  But  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ; 
est  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
jthers,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  Youn^ 
jeople  have  their  peculiar  temptations,  but  as  they 
>bey  their  Saviour,  he  will  deliver  and  keep  them 
Prom  all  evil.  But  whether  young  or  old,  it  is  our 
sonstant  duty  to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation ;  nothing  can  protect  us  against  the 
wiles  of  Satan,  but  the  Lord  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
which  we  must  obey. 


Selected. 

"  But  worldly  prosperity,  a  bait  so  tempting,  so 
gilded  over  with  the  plaudit  of  all,  even  the  reli- 
gious, how  shall  it  be  so  exposed  as  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  ?    Many,  very  many,  who  have  under- 
gone persecutions  without  offence, — deep  distress  of 
nind  without  sinking  into  despondency,  and  trials 
}i  great  outward  stripping  without  murmuring 
^great   attainments,   indeed) — even  these  when 
sroved  with  success  in  worldly  engagements,  how 
lave  they  bowed  to  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver 
ind  how  has  the  subtle  enemy  worked  upon  their 
ninds,  and  even  led  them  to  imagine,  notwith- 
standing their  affections  are  so  manifestly  en- 
grossed thereby,  that  they  are  the  tokens  of  Divine 
-egard  and  approbation.    The  adulation  and  hom- 
»ge  which  riches  ever  attract  are  considered  as 
ionfession3  to  their  superior  merit,  and  stimulate 
hem  to  exercise  lordship  in  the  pride  of  worldly 
risdom  over  the  unresisting  and  suffering  flock  of 
jhrist.    Nay,  as  such  take  the  lead  in  all  societies, 
tnd  are  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  distinc- 


lon  and  reputation  among  men,  thousands  are  so 
►linded  by  the  god  of  this  world  as  to  suppose  the 
roiritual  welfare  of  a  religious  society  is  increasing 
pith  its  temporal  and  external  credit;  and  thus 
[hey  adopt,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  to  their  golden  calf,  1  These  be  thy  gods, 
l)  Israel,  that  brought  thee  forth  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.' " 

I  These  words  of  wisdom  and  almost  prophetic 
rarning  fell  from  the  pen  of  George  Dillwyn,  eighty 
jjears  ago.  Do  they  not  sound  as  if  written  within 
ae  last  twenty  ? 


Selected. 

THE  SLEEP. 
'He  givetb  His  beloved  sleep."    Psalm  exxvii.  2. 

Of  all  tbe  thoughts  of  God  that  are- 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this — 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep?" 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
Tbe  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved — 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep — 
Tbe  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved — 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ! 

"  He  givetb  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  !"  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  ; 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices! 
0  delved  gold,  the  wailer's  heapl 

0  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap  ! 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep ; 
But  angels  say — and  through  the  word 

1  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go, 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's  leap — 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 

Who  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 

And,  friends  !  dear  friends  ! — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep — ■ 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 

Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 


1  Interesting  to  Antiquaries. — Eecently,  the  re- 
gains of  a  mastodon  were  discovered  by  some  la- 
burers,   while   excavating   in    Cornell's  Pond, 
rooklyn,  N.  Y.    It  is  embedded  in  quicksand, 
id  a  watch  has  been  set  to  prevent  any  portions 
'  the  skeleton  being  surreptitiously  removed. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Observance  of  the  First  Day  of  the  Week. 
If  the  keeping  of  one  day  in  seven  be  obligatory 
on  christians,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  im- 
provement, as  I  believe  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  held  from  the  days  of  George  Pox  to  the 
present  time,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy between  belief  and  practice,  in  the  preva- 
lence amongst  us  of  social  (or  idle)  visiting  on  the 
first  day  ?  A  practice  which  seems  increasing,  at 
least  in  some  neighbourhoods,  so  much  as  to  call 
forth  remarks  from  non-professors,  who,  however 
widely  they  may  deviate  in  this  respect,  are  quite 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  our  example :  and 
should  the  influence  of  our  example  be  considered 
a  trivial  thing '! 

Our  predecessors,  in  religious  belief,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt  were  truly  concerned 
that  their  children  should  have  a  like  knowledge  ; 
and  -were  the  opportunities  which  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  presents  for  religious  improvement  and  for 
that  quietness  and  introversion  of  mind,  which  with 


many  seem  hardly  attainable  on  the  six  working 
days,  duly  appreciated,  by  parents  remaining  at 
home  with  their  families,  endeavouring  by  example 
and  precept  to  have.their  children  and  those  under 
their  care,  instructed  in  like  manner,  a  blessed  re- 
sult might  be  experienced. 

And  were  our  junior  members  influenced  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  records 
of  our  early  Friends,  thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  principles,  and  with  their  faithfulness 
amidst  great  sufferings,  to  those  testimonies  which 
we  profess,  with  their  earnestness  for  their  own  souls' 
salvation,  and  their  unwearied  labours  that  others 
might  be  gathered  to  the  fold  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd, how  much  more  hopeful  might  be  the  pro- 
spect of  a  succession  of  members  who  would  truly 
value  their  birth-right,  and  with  whom  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  who 
would  modify  old-fashioned  Quakerism  lest  they 
should  appear  peculiar,  or  not  in  conformity  with 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  would  have  no  place.  It 
is  only  through  the  divine  blessing  on  sincere  efforts 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  children  with  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  christian  testimonies  and  with 
the  importance  of  sustaining  them,  that  we  can 
hope  for  better  times  in  our  degenerate  Society. 

The  instruction,  religious  and  literary,  of  the 
poor  and  neglected  among  our  population,  especi- 
ally the  coloured  part,  will  not,  on  this  day  be  over- 
looked, where  there  is  a  willingness  "  to  do  our 
very  best,"  and  thus  to  make  a  small  return  for  the 
favours  of  which  we  have  so  freely  partaken,  not 
doubting  the  approval  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Thomas  Shillitoe,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Altona,  after  alluding  to  the  obligation  which 
christians  are  under  to  set  apart  one  day  out  of 
seven  for  religious  purposes,  says,  "  How  reasonable 
is  this  service,  but  how  contrary  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  discharged,  is  the  frequent  prac- 
tice, even  of  those  who  do  not  wholly  neglect  to 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  of  giving  way  to  plea- 
sures and  amusements  ....  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  as  if  the  whole  of  it  were  too  much  for  the 
concerns  of  religion — for  that  which  is  indeed  the 
most  important  business  of  life;  and  as  if  the  sooner 
any  religious  impressions  are  obliterated  the  bet- 
ter." 

Henry  Tuke,  in  his  "  Duties  of  Religion  and 
Morality,"  says,  "  although  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  not  obligatory  upon  chris- 
tians, yet  several  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  in- 
stitution apply  to  us  equally  with  them.  Christians 
in  all  ages  have  therefore  agreed  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in  the  week,  to 
be  particularly  set  apart  for  public  worship,  and 
for  other  means  of  religious  improvement,  as  also 
for  a  time  of  relaxation  and  rest  from  bodily  labour 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  This  indulgence 
was  extended,  under  the  law,  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  "  That  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest." 
[Would  that  that  poor  dumb  servant,  the  horse, 
could  enjoy  a  like  immunity  from  toil,  under  pro- 
fessors of  a  more  favoured  dispensation.]  "  The 
religious  observance  of  one  day  in  the  week  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  preservation  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  so  evidently 
marked  with  irrcligion,  and  in  general  with  immo- 
rality, that  however  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  the 


superstitious  observance  of  it,  which  the  Saviour 
had  occasion  to  censure,  yet  every  reasonable  con- 
sideration conspires  to  press  the  practice  closely 
upon  us,  as  affording  an  opportunity,  which  many 
could  not  otherwise  easily  obtain,  of  acquiring  rc- 
ligiom  instruction  and  improvement,  and  of  pub- 
licly performing  that  worship  which  is  due  unto 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Him  who  made  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  seas  and 
the  fountains  of  waters." 
Ohio,  Eighth  mo.  1838. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Though  the  following  piece  may  most  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  serious  reader,  it  is  not  for  this 
class  that  it  is  particularly  intended.  But  if  there 
be  any  to  whom  this  may  come,  who  feel  great  in- 
difference (which  is  practical  infidelity)  to  eternal 
things;  who  seldom,  if  ever,  think  of  their  pre- 
cious soul's  immortal  destiny ;  who,  carried  down 
the  prevailing  current  of  this  world's  degeneracy, 
being  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  its  pleasures,  its 
treasures,  its  fashions,  vanities  and  follies,  may 
these  seriously  read  the  following  stirring  admoni- 
tion, and  no  less  seriously  and  calmly  ponder  their 
latter  end  : — the  awful  strand  where,  without  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life,  they  must  finally 
sink.  And  may  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  so  arouse  as  to  cause  them  so- 
lemnly and  savingly  to  inquire  with  a  true  peni 
tent  formerly  "  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,"  that 
they  may  repent,  and  believe,  and  receive  the  gos 
pel,  which  is  the  power  of  God:  and  thus  expe- 
rience salvation  through  Christ,  in  that  awful  judg- 
incnt-day,  which  to  each  one  of  us,  fast  maketh  haste 

There  are  the  Spirit's  strivings : — the  days  of 
precious  visitation  : — the  sixth,  ninth  and  eleventh 
hour  calls  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  But  these  may  be  slighted,  or  obedience 
deferred  "  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  till  "  there 
remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin."    There  is  too 

 "  A  solemn  after  scene — 

A  heaven  of  joy — a  hell  of  bitter  woe." 

 "The  burning  lake  of  fire — 

The  soul's  dread  canker — the  undying  worm.'' 

May  our  eyes  be  anointed  to  see,  and  ears  open 
cd  to  hear  the  things  which  belong  to  our  cverlast 
ing  peace.    That  we  may  repent,  return  and  live, 


knowing  that 
nor  no  device. 


in  the  grave  there  is  no  labour 


THE  AWFUL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  I)ELA Y  RELATED 
IN  "TUE  CONFESSION  OF  AN  A(iEI)  MAN." 

"  Quench  not  the  Spirit." 

Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
mankind  who  arc  living  according  to  the  course  of 
this  vain  and  wicked  world,  few  are  found  who  are 
resolved  to  die  as  they  live.  Convictions  at  times 
ari-e  in  their  hearts,  which  ch  arly  manifest  their 
entire  Unfitness  to  appear  before  the  judgment-scat 
of  the  Saviour,  whom  they  are  now  so  awfully 
slighting.  Were  the  inquiry  addressed  to  them  s 
■  Is  it  your  intention  to  go  into  eternity  in  the 
»ame  careless,  and  even  sinful  state  in  which  you 
are  now  living,"  would  not  most  of  them  be  shocked 
at  the  question?  They  would  perhaps  reply: — 
"  l>o  you  think  we  care  so  little  for  our  immortal 
souls?  Although  wc  arc,  wc  confess,  neglecting 
them  too  much,  wc  mean  to  think  more  seriously 
before  we  die."  Awful  delusion !  evidently  the 
crafty  snare  of  the  enemy,  for  how  few  have  been 
known  to  comply  with  thi-  inteutiou  !  most  of  those 
loiterers  find,  if  there  arc  any  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  be  guilty  of  this  culpable  neglect  iimi\ 
reasons  of  the  same  deceptive  character  arc  not 
wanting  in  the  future  periods  of  their  lives.  Tin- 
following  circumstance  calculated,  methinks,  to 
rouse  the  most  careless,  is  related  as  really  having 
occurred.  May  it  prove  as  a  warning  to  those 
into  whose  hands  this  tract  may  fall  ? 

"  My  children,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the  words  of 
your  dying  father  will  be  few.  I  wish  them  to 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts."  Then  raising  himself 
a  little  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of  strength  which 
be  had  not  been  able  to  command  for  several  of 


the  last  weeks  of  his  sickness,  he  proceeded, 
"  When  young,  I  enjoyed  religious  privileges,  and 
was  the  subject  of  occasional  serious  reflections. 
When  just  entering  on  my  sixteenth  year,  these 
impressions  were  made  on  my  mind  with  unusual 
force.  I  seemed  at  times  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
me — '  Seek  an  interest  in  the  Saviour.'  I  was 
unhappy,  my  former  amusements  lost  their  relish. 
Still  I  was  not  willing  to  relinquish  them,  and  obey 
the  voice  that  was  calling  me  to  this  day,  and  in 
which  obedience,  alas !  I  do  now  feel  would  have 
been  my  greatest  happiness.  One  day,  after  much 
reflection,  I  deliberately  vowed  that  after  the  sea- 
son of  youthful  amusements  lost  its  relish,  I  would 
give  myself  up  to  religious  pursuits.  My  anxiety 
for  my  soul's  welfare  immediately  left  me ;  I  re 
turned  to  my  foolish  amusements  ;  and  the  subject 
was  soon  forgotten.  When  I  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  the  monitory  voice  returned ;  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  neglected  vow,  and  again  pressed 
upon  me  the  importance  of  eternal  things.  Though 
I  had  not  thought  of  my  promise  for  years,  yet  I 
acknowledged  its  obligations,  but  an  immediate 
fulfilment  seemed  more  impracticable  than  it  did 
nine  years  before.  I  vowed  with  increasing  so- 
lemnity, that  when  the  cares  of  a  rising  family 
should  subside,  I  would  certainly  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  my  soul. 

"  Again  I  applied  myself  to  worldly  avocations, 
and  soon  buried  all  thoughts  of  the  admonition  I 
had  received.  At  fifty,  when  you,  my  children, 
were  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing  my  cares, 
this  heavenly  monitor  returned.  '  Fulfil  your  pro- 
mise, seek  reconciliation  with  God,  through  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer,'  was  continually  pressing  on  my 
mind.  I  knew  that  I  had  promised  to  attend  to 
the  all-important  concerns  of  my  soul,  but  I  was 
dissatisfied  that  its  fulfilment  should  be  claimed  so 
soon,  and  yet  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  attended 
to  the  subject  before,  when  I  could  have  done  it, 
I  thought,  with  less  difficulty;  but  such  were'the 
extent  and  pressure  of  my  business,  that  to  do  it 
then  seemed  impossible.  I  became  very  unhappy, 
and  after  again  deliberating,  I  sought  relief  to  my 
troubled  feelings,  by  again  solemnly  renewing  my 
promise  to  God.  I  said,  '  When  the  pressure  of 
my  business  is  passed,  I  will  devote  my  attention 
to  a  preparation  for  eternity.' 

"  No  sooner  had  I  fixed  my  mind  on  this  course, 
than  my  anxieties  again  disappeared — the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  ceased  in  my  bosom,  and  ceased forever! 

"  When  sickness  warned  me  of  approaching 
death,  1  sought  to  fix  my  mind  on  this  subject,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  There  was  a  gloom  and  terror 
drawn  round  religion,  at  which  my  soul  shuddered. 
I  felt,  alas!  that  I  was  forsaken  of  God,  but  it  did 
not  move  my  hard  heart.  I  had  no  love  to  God, 
no  repentance  for  sin,  nor  wish  to  forsake  it.  I 
felt  nothing  but  the  sullen  gloom  of  despair.  1 
knew  1  was  in  the  hands  of  a  justly  offended  God, 
from  whom  I  expected  no  mercy  and  could  ask 
none.  With  these  feelings  I  am  now  about  to  en- 
ter the  eternal  world.  To  you,  my  children,  I  can 
only  say,  profit  by  my  example — 'Quench  not  the 

Spirit,' — seek  reconciliation  with  God  note,  if  you  I  ville.    To  our  right  stood  Mount  Atlas,  so  loft; 


dated  his  first  permanent  convictions  of  sin  anc  j 
eternal  ruin,  from  that  awful  scene.  The  desccnl 
dants  of  the  old  man  were  numerous,  many 
whom  became  pious;  several  were  awakened  b;j 
his  dying  charge. 

From  "  The  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Overland  Ronte  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 
GIBRALTAR  AND   ITS   MILITARY  ASSOCIATIONS! 

We  were  now  approaching  the  far-famed  "Pilj 
lars  of  Hercules,"  a  hard  stiff  breeze  blowing  riadj  I 
ahead.    All  of  us  who,  for  the  first  time,  wer<i 
visiting  this  singular  spot  of  the  world,  where  Eu 
rope  and  Africa  almost  touch  each  other,  were  ii 
high  spirits.    What  thrilling  events  in  ancient  anc 
modern  times  crowd  on  the  mind  as  you  near  tin 
Straits  of  Gibraltar !    Of  old  this  was  the  boun 
dary  of  the  known  world  ;  all  beyond  was  mysten 
and  fable.    The  Phoenicians,  who  built  Tyre  anclil 
Sidon,  who  were  the  inventors  of  letters,  who  weni 
so  famed  for  their  commerce  and  colonies,  anc 
who,  it  is  supposed,  were  even  acquainted  with  thi 
properties  of'  the  mariner's  compass,  were  the  firs 
who  ventured,  with  daring  keel,  to  plough  thes<| 
seas.    They  founded  Tangier,  which  we  passed  or 
our  right,  and  perforated  caverns  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Spartel  bear  traces  to  this  day  of  this  en 
terprising  people.    Six  hundred  years  before  thti 
christian  era,  at  the  command  of  Pharaoh-Necho 
the  Egyptian  king  who  slew  Josiah  in  battle,  thesi 
bold  navigators  passed  these  straits.    Having  fear 
lessly  braved  the  swelling  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
hitherto  unexplored,  they  sailed   round  Africs 
twenty  centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama  was  born 
Then  followed  the   Carthaginian  fleets,  visitiml 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain.    After  them  cami 
the  rude  barks  of  the  Greeks ;  then  the  far-famec 
Roman  galleys ;  then  the  piratical  craft  of  th 
Goths  and  the  Moors.    These  nations  establishin, 
themselves  respectively  in  the  surrounding  coun 
tries,  numerous  traces  of  their  early  adventure 
are  still  to  be  found.    All  these  came  from  th 
east,  sailing  westward  ;  but  now  the  tide  is  turned 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  little  island  wher 
the  barbarous  Britons  once  sailed  about  witl 
painted  bodies  in  their  boats  of  wicker-work,  co 
vered  with  hides,  is  ploughing  these  seas  with  hi: 
magnificent  steam-frigates,  and  is  making  thest 
straits  Great  Britain's  highway  to  her  kingdoms  ii 
the  East.    Such  is  the  onward  current  of  events- 
the  irresistible  tide  of  improvement  that  is  set  in 
bearing  us  onward  to  holier  and  happier  times 
like  the  long,  deep,  rolling  swell  of  the  Atlantic 
which  was  then  hurrying  us  forward  to  the  Strait 
of  Gades.    Let  not  the  phila  thropist  be  discour 
aged.    We  dare  not  say,  "  the  former  days  wen 
better  than  these."    Many  and  great  arc  our  diffi 
culties  in  seeking  the  amelioration  of  our  race  ;  bu 
progress  is  being  made,  and  triumph  is  sure. 

As  we  nearcd  the  Straits,  the  shore  on  each  sid 
seemed  studded  with  associations.  We  passed  oi 
the  African  coast,  Tangier,  famed  in  our  time  fo 
the  attack  of  the  French  under  Prince  de  Join 


would  avoid  a  miserable  eternity — put  not  off  the 
concerns  of  your  souls  till" — 

The  sentenoo  died  on  his  lips;  his  strength 


that  the  ancients  thought  the  heavens  rested  on  hi 
head  and  the  earth  on  his  shoulders.  Near  this  i 
the  site  of  the  famous  fabled  garden  of  the  Hes 


\\  hii-li  had  been  summoned  to  make  this  last  effort,  |perides.  On  the  Spanish  coast  the  lofty  mountain 
suddenly  failed ;  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and  and  undulating  hills  had  a  striking  effect.  Man; 
«itli  a  heMt-pierCUlg  groan,  the  immortal  spirit  a  solitary  watch-tower  on  the  hills  reminded  one  o| 
took  its  flight  from  that  body  which  it  had  inha-  the  scenes  of  warfare  and  woe  these  shores  ha( 
bited  nearly  fourscore  years,  to  receive  according  witnessed  ;  their  forlorn  and  mouldering  appea 


to  that  it  had  done 


ance  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  demon  of  wa:J 


This  little  narrative  I  had  from  the  grandson  of  I had  departed,  to  return,  I  trust,  no  more, 
the  old  man  who  stood  by  his  dying  bed.    He  af-  strong  current  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  pc 
terwarda  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and; hour  continually  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  Straits! 


THE   *  HI  END. 
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om  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean.  A 
runter  stream  to  the  westward  runs  aloDg  each 
tore.  These  currents  philosophers  have  in  vari- 
is  ways,  and  with  various  success,  endeavoured 
explain  ;  but  our  mariners  turn  the  facts  to  their 
;cided  advantage.  We  kept  the  centre,  and  the 
irrent  helped  us  steadily  on,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
■eeze  that  was  blowing  ahead.  We  had  a  fine 
ew  of  Tarifa,  standing  nearly  on  the  most  south- 
n  point  of  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  seemed  a  place 
'  no  great  moment,  yet  is  it  celebrated  in  the  an- 
ils both  of  ancient  and  modern  war.  Here  the 
oths  vanquished  the  Yandals,  and  the  Moors  the 
oths,  and  the  Spaniards  the  Moors;  many  a  dark 
>ed,  history  tells  us,  has  been  perpetrated  within 
id  around  these  now  frail  and  tottering  walls.  In 
>e  Peninsular  war  Tarifa  was  deemed  a  place  of 
uch  importance. 

We  had  now  fairly  entered  the  Straits.  At  the 
irrowest  point  they  are  about  seven  miles  broad, 
id  extend  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  their  entrance 

Gibraltar.  The  scenery  throughout  is  magnifi- 
snt.  Mons  Abyla  rears  its  rugged  peaks  on  the 
frican  coast ;  on  the  opposite  shore  stands  Calpe, 
te  rock  of  Gibraltar.  These  two  are  called  "  the 
illars  of  Hercules,"  because  tradition  tells  us, 
lough  now  fourteen  miles  apart,  they  were  once 
litcd  5  but  this  mighty  mythical  hero,  to  open  up 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
le  Atlantic,  cleft  them  asunder  by  his  strong  arm, 
ad  set  them  up  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  la- 
rars.  The  separation  between  these  two  moun- 
lins  is  not  more  complete  than  that  which  obtains 
;  the  present  day  between  the  Moors  and  the 
paniards.  Though  approaching  territorially  so 
iar,  they  have  no  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
,her.  They  hate  each  other  with  perfect  hatred. 
Lorocco  retains  her  ancient  sovereignty,  laws,  ha- 
ts, ideas,  and  pursuits  intact,  with  no  admixture 
om  any  place  or  people  under  the  sun.  Though 
f  near  at  hand,  and  passed  by  thousands  of  our 
■untrymen  every  year,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  known 
>d  less  visited  than  Patagonia  or  Japan.  I  gazed 
t  each  shore  with  deep  emotion,  admiring  the 
.mantic  beauty  of  the  hills  and  dales  of  Spain, 
id  the  bold  rugged  sublimity  of  the  African 
enery.  At  length  we  rounded  the  most  southern 
lint  of  Andalusia,  and  "  The  Rock,"  in  all  its 

andeur,  burst    on    our  view.    With  grateful 

arts  we  cast  anchor  in  the  magnificent  Bay  of 

ibraltar. 

As  our  steamer  had  to  coal  here,  we  made  all 
.ste  to  land  and  examine  the  wonders  of  this 
downed  rock.  It  is  composed  of  marble  and 
aestone,  and  is  so  perforated  with  caverns  that 
me  have  derived  its  ancient  name,  Calpe,  from 
ilph,  the  Phoenician  word  for  a  "  carved  moun- 
n."  The  promontory  is  nearly  three  miles  long, 
t  nowhere  is  it  one  mile  broad.  Its  summit  is 
■  immense  ridge,  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
)ken  into  three  prominent  points,  rising  from 

00  feet  to  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
the  east  the  rock  is  almost  perpendicular ;  the 
stern  side  is  more  sloping,  though  of  difficult 
ent.    Like  a  noble  lion  couchaut,  it  stretches 

id  the  Mediterranean,  the  sleepless  sentinel  of 
deep. 

As  our  party  approached  the  landing-place,  in 

1  of  those  small  felucca-rigged  craft,  so  readily 
oished  for  your  convenience  by  the  boatmen  in 

bay,  the  rock  seemed  bristling  with  fortifica- 
i  is,  from  its  summit  to  its  base.  To  my  sur- 
Pfe,  the  royal  standard  of  England  was  flutter- 
U  in  the  breeze  from  the  flag-staff  near  the  Old 
Wle ;  and  we  stepped  on  the  quay  while  the  bat- 
H'  was  firing  a  royal  salute. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

It  is  Better  to  Suffer  Wrong  than  to  Do  Wrong. 
At  seasons  of  excitement  and  difficulty,  when 
we  believe  that  ourselves  or  our  friends  are  op- 
pressed or  that  they  have  been  unjustly  treated, 
there  is  need  of  being  especially  guarded  lest  we 
utter  language  which  must  subsequently  leave  a 
sharper  sting  than  all  which  our  opponents  could 
urge  against  us.  As  sheep  gather  nearer  to  their 
care-taker,  in  times  of  danger,  so  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  when  the  enemy  of  our  soul's  peace  is 
endeavoring  to  break  in  upon  us,  trying  to  scatter 
the  flock,  to  draw  nearer  to  the  blessed  Shepherd 
of  Israel;  particularly  to  mind  His  holy  directions, 
and  to  seek  shelter  under  the  crook  of  his  love, 
wherein  there  is  peace  and  safety.  Then  no  instru- 
ment of  destruction  can  prosper  against  us;  but  all 
those  afflictions  which  attend  the  household  of  faith, 
may  be  made  in  great  mercy,  through  inscrutable 
wisdom,  to  promote  our  salvation  and  eternal  peace ; 
and  the  very  means  which  seem  so  fearfully  to 
threaten  our  entire  overthrow,  may  be  controlled 
to  subserve  our  best  interest;  for  "we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God — to  them  that  are  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose." 

"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but  overcome  evil 
with  good,"  the  Christian  finds  needful  to  be  veri- 
fied in  his  experience  now,  as  in  other  ages,  and 
there  is  no  surer  course  of  success ;  neither  is  there 
any  greater  or  more  glorious  victory  than  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Blessed  Lamb  realize,  while  acting 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  in  the  suppression 
of  their  carnal  inclinations:  showing  forth  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  spirit,  and  in  patience  even 
striving  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  oppose  them- 
selves. If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven  and  tossed 
by  the  waves  of  violence  and  excitement,  we  are 
indeed  liable  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  helplessly 
submerged  by  the  dark  waters  of  despair;  but  if 
we  feelingly  know  that  the  dear  Master,  who  lim- 
iteth  every  wave,  is  on  board  our  little  bark,  the 
storm,  even  at  its  height,  may  be  immediately 
calmed  as  of  old,  by  the  holy  injunction,  "  Peace, 
be  still."  With  His  attending  presence,  we  are 
safe  though  the  waves  roll  as  mountains  around 
us;  but  however  calm  the  waters  may  be,  and  we 
apparently  be  peacefully  gliding  through  the  ocean 
of  time,  without  His  watchful  care  we  are  in  im- 
minent danger,  for  we  then  know  not  what  hour 
of  the  night  the  tempest  may  come,  as  a  thief,  to 
deprive  us  of  all  our  temporary  peace.  At  seasons 
of  mental  depression  and  fear,  we  know  the  Lord 
to  be  exalted,  as  we  place  all  our  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  Him ;  and  His  delivering  arm  is  often 
seen  to  be  stretched  forth  for  our  comfort  and  safety 
when  danger  is  most  appalling,  as  we  abide  in  the 
same  blessed  state  which  the  Psalmist  experienced 
when  he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  '/"  Here  we 
are  favoured  to  realize  this  exulting  language:  "For 
in  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide  me  in  his  pa- 
vilion; in  the  secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide 
me ;  he  shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock.  And  now 
shall  my  head  be  lifted  up  above  mine  enemies 
round  about  me :  Therefore  will  I  offer  in  his  taber- 
nacle sacrifices  of  joy ;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  the  Lord." 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Eighth  mo.  3d,  1858. 


As  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have  a  land- 
slide, while  we  are  continually  annoyed  by  the 
dust  which  sifts  in  at  every  crack,  arid  door,  and 
window ;  so  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have 
a  crushing  trouble,  while  we  are  perpetually  an- 
noyed by  little  cares  and  vexations. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  14,  1858. 


We  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  observations  of 
the  lively  author  of  the  Sketches  of  the  Overland 
Route  to  India,  upon  the  associations  connected 
with  Trafalgar,  published  in  our  last  number,  to 
appear  without  some  observations  relative  to  the 
true  character  of  the  "  hero"  of  the  bloody  tragedy 
enacted  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  and  the  "memorable 
signal"  given  by  him  that  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to  since,  as  shedding  an  additional  effulgence  on 
the  "blaze  of  glory"  represented  as  surrounding 
his  memory,  but  we  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Not  that  we  suppose  our  readers  would  think  we 
approve  of  such  men  or  such  actions,  because  of 
admitting  such  a  reference  thereto  into  our  columns ; 
but  in  order  to  guard  some  of  the  more  juvenile 
among  them  from  receiving  an  impression  that  such 
a  character  as  Nelson's  possesses  true  dignity,  or 
that  he  and  men  engaged  like  him,  however  much 
they  may  be  lauded,  and  have  the  honours  of  this 
world  heaped  on  them,  are  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, or  deserving  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem. 

That  Nelson  possessed  largely  the  ferocious 
courage  and  unrelenting  tenacity  of  purpose,  typi- 
fied by  the  bull-dog,  no  one  need  dispute ;  his 
genius,  if  genius  it  can  be  called,  was  for  destruc- 
tion :  it  taught  him  to  disregard  the  antiquated 
rules  of  naval  warfare  and  to  inaugurate  a  new 
mode  of  attack  upon  a  hostile  fleet,  by  which  the 
tactics  for  defence  could  be  rendered  nugatory,  and 
death  dealt  out  from  his  floating  batteries  more 
speedily  and  more  effectually.  His  course  was 
attended  with  extraordinary  success,  and  his 
greatest  "  engagements"  resulted  in  what  are 
termed  "  brilliant  victories."  But  he  gained  his 
celebrity  through  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage, 
and  his  victories,  wrhen  stripped  of  their  false 
colouring,  were  mere  exhibitions  of  murder  and 
mutilation  on  a  mammoth  scale,  that  ought  to 
shock  every  christian  heart,  and  excite  loathing 
and  pity  in  every  sensitive  mind. 

The  "  memorable  signal,"  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  displayed  from  the  peak 
of  the  "  Victory,"  is  said  to  have  produced  an  al- 
most magical  effect  throughout  the  fleet,  just  rush- 
ing into  battle ;  and  when  announced  at  home  as 
the  inspiriting  symbol  under  which  the  bloody 
victory  was  won,  it  excited  throughout  the  nation 
hardly  less  enthusiasm ;  and  again  and  again  has 
it  been,  and  it  is  still  quoted  there  as  a  maxim 
which  all  should  keep  in  mind  when  dealing  with 
a  foe.  But  it  was  dictated  by  an  unchristian  spirit, 
and  it  was  intended  to  stimulate  to  revenge  and 
murder;  to  urge  every  man  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  inflict  death  upon  as  many  as  he  possibly 
could,  of  those  who  had  done  him  no  evil,  but 
whom  his  country  had  declared  to  be  her  foes. 
The  Son  of  God  himself  had  long  before  announc- 
ed the  precepts,  that  should  inspirit  his  followers, 
"  resist  not  evil,"  "  love  your  enemies,"  but  Nel- 
son's signal  was  meant  to  set  those  precepts  at 
naught,  to  induce  men — professing  christians — to 
give  themselves  up  body  and  soul  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Destroyer,  that  they  might  rush  ruthlessly  into 
action  in  direct  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the 
Captain  of  salvation,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
into  whose  dread  presence,  as  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  they  might  probably  soon  be  ushered. 
This  man  of  blood  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage 
he  was  urging  on,  and  so  far  as  appeared,  died  as 
he  had  lived,  more  anxious  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
than  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 
But  the  world  must  praise  the  deeds,  and  embalm 
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the  memory  of  those  who  serve  it  faithfully  in  its 
fallen  spirit,  and  make  themselves  conspicuous  in 
carrying  on  its  wars  of  aggression  or  defence.  This 
is  the  enticing  bait  that  decoys  ambitious  men  to 
enter  on  the  race  for  public  favour,  the  applause 
of  that  "populace"  who 

"  Soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice;  and  besotted  thus, 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  aud  say,  'Stand  there, 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.' 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust, 
Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account, 
When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause, 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselv  es." 
Hence  it  is,  that  men  like  Nelson  are  too  often 
held  up  as  worthy  of  respect  and  imitation.  _  All 
England  professed  to  mourn  his  loss;  and  lavished 
on  his  mouldering  remains  every  honour  at  her 
command;  although  it  was  well  known  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  vices,  he  lived  in  unblushing  dis- 
rcard  of  the  seventh  commandment.    But  these 
honours  cannot  change  the  true  character  of  men 
or  things.    Nothing  gives  man  true  dignity  but 
virtue ;  nothing  adorns  his  character  but  the  graces 
of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    It  is  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  that  a  correct  esti- 
mate be  made  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  actions 
aud  example  of  the  men  who  are  held  up  to  public 
notice;  and  that  we  discriminate   between  the 
honour  and  fame  which  the  world  bestows,  and 
that  houour  which  comes  from  God  only,  and  is 
inseparable  from  living  in  accordance  with  his  will 


Contrary  to  the  fears  and  anticipations  generally 
entertained,  since  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lay 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  success  appears  to  have  crowned  the 
last  experiment,  and  communication  is  now  estab- 
1  i -hod  between  Ireland  and  this  continent.  The 
community  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  following 
dispatch:  — 

Trinitv  Hay,  August  R. — The  Atlantic  cable  has  been 
successfully  laid.  The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara 
arrived  here  yesterday.  The  cable  will  bo  landed  to- 
day.   The  signals  nrc  perfect  throughout. 

[second  dispatch.] 
LETT BR  PROM  CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 
TMRin  Bay,  N.  F.,  Aug.  5,  1858.— The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Fleet  sailed  from  Queenstown  on  Saturday,  July 
17th,  >nd  met  in  mid-ocean  on  the  28th. 

The  cable  was  spliced  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  2'Jth,  and  the  vessels  then  separated,  the  Agn- 
uie  union  ami  Valorous  bound  to  Valencia,  Ireland,  and 
the  Niagara  and  Gorgon  for  this  place,  where  the  latter 
Arrived  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  end  of  the  cable 
will  be  lauded.  It  is  1098  nautical  or  1050  statute  miles 
between  the  Telegraph  House,  head  of  Valencia  Harbour, 
and  the  Telegraph  House,  Bay  of  Bulls'  Ann,  Trinity  Hay, 
nnd  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  distance  the  water 
is  over  two  miles  in  depth.  The  cable  has  been  paid 
from  the  Agamemnon  at  about  the  same  speed  as  from 
the  Niagara. 

Tbl  rlactrical  signals  arc  sent  nnd  received  through 
the  whole  cable  perfect. 

The  machinery  for  paying  out  the  cable  worked  most 
satisfactorily,  and  was  not  stopped  f„r  a  single  moment. 

On  the.  7th  in-t.,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Ageim  union  li  id  landi  •!  In  r  end  of  the  cable,  and 
.signals  were  being  received  from  the  Telegraph 
office  at  Valencia,  Ireland.  As  it  will  reijuire 
considerable  time  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  nies-nges,  it  is  pro- 
bable some  days  may  elapse  before  the  message 
from  Queen  Victoria  will  be  received  by  the  Prcsi- 
dentofthe  United  Stated,  and  bis  answer  returned. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — Further  news  from  Europe  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Persia.  I'rineo  Albert,  and  Arago. — The  Indian 
bill  bus  finally  passed  both  House*  of  Parliament,  also 
the  bill  authorising  the  Commons  to  admit  Jews  to  a  seal 


in  Parliament.  On  the  26th  of  last  month,  Baron  Roths- 
child presented  himself  at  the  table  to  be  sworn.  A 
copy  of  the  new  oath  being  offered  him,  he  stated  to  the 
speaker  that  he  had  a  conscientious  objection  to  taking 
an  oath  in  the  form  tendered,  and  he  was  thereupon  re- 
quested to  withdraw.  Lord  John  Russel  then  moved  a 
resolution,  "That  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion may  henceforth,  on  taking  an  oath  prescribed  in 
an  act  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  to  entitle 
him  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House,  omit  the  words,  '  and 
I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian.' "  The  House  was  divided  and  the  resolution  car- 
ried, 69  to  37.  Baron  Rothschild  then  reappeared,  and 
having  been  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  took  his 
eat. — The  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
continued  falling  off' in  exports. — A  heavy  gale  has  been 
experienced  on  the  coast  of  England,  thirteen  vessels 
went  ashore  at  Liverpool,  but  came  off  at  flood  tide. — 
The  Liverpool  breadstuff's  market  had  been  generally 
quiet.  The  weather  has  been  favourable  for  the  crops. 
Sugar  has  slightly  advanced.  Provisions,  Beef,  Pork, 
Lard,  &c,  at  rates  not  much  changed.  Consols  have 
declined,  and  closed  at  95f  for  money.  The  London 
News,  in  an  elaborate  review  of  the  causes  of  the  late 
commercial  crisis,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  too  rapidly 
within  a  few  years  past — that  credit  has  been  used  too 
freely,  and  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  done 
too  much  business  for  their  means. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for 
the  quarter  ending  Sixth  mo.,  30th,  were  $23,000,000, 
including  $9,850,000  from  customs,  aud  $12,629,000 
from  Treasury-notes.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $22,730,000,  including  nearly  $4,000,000  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  Treasury- 
notes.  The  bids  for  the  loan  of  ten  millions  were  opened 
on  the  9th  iust,  at  Washington,  and  upwards  of  five 
millions  were  awarded  at  about  5  per  cent.,  three  mil- 
lions between  4  and  5,  and  about  two  millions  at  4£  to 
4\.    The  bids,  altogether,  reached  thirty  millions. 

By  advices  from  Central  America,  it  appears  that  the 
presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  have  amicably 
arranged  all  their  difficulties,  and  jointly  appealed  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  protection  against  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Chandler,  of  Detroit,  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  room  in  his  house  ; 
finding  that  the  gas  escaped  from  a  pipe  in  the  ceiling, 
he  stepped  upon  a  chair,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  lighter  explosive  stratum,  fired 
it,  throwing  him  down,  and  burning  his  face  and  hands 
badly. — A  watchman  of  the  steamer  Empire  State,  of  the 
Fall  River  line,  one  day  last  week  entered  the  wheel- 
house  and  stretched  himself  upon  a  plank  to  enjoy  a  nap 
in  a  cool  place.  When  he  awoke,  the  steamer  had  started 
upon  her  daily  trip,  and  the  wheel  was  throwing  water 
all  over  him.    The  door  of  the  wheel-house  had  been 
locked,  and  the  noise  of  the  splashing  water  preventing 
his  cries  from  being  heard,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
his  supine  position  all  night,  half  famished  with  hunger, 
ami  drenched  with  very  cold  water,  and  was  not  relieved 
until  the  boat  arrived  at  Fall  River. — The  ship  Oliver 
Putnam  for  Liverpool,  from  Boston,  took  out  on  her  last 
trip,  75  paupers  collected  from  the  State  Almshouses, 
and  returned  to  the  "Old  Country." — A  few  days  since, 
a  party  went  down  the  bay,  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
in  about  two  hours  caught  23  sharks,  oneof  which  mea- 
sured 6  feet  7  inches  in  length. — Two  men  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn.,  for  one 
year,  for  dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  have  been  pardoned 
by  Governor  Packer,  after  having  served  out  but  30  days 
ol  their  term. — General  Walker  has  raised  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  it  is  said,  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  enlisted 
thirty  men  to  be  ready  to  leave  for  Nicaragua  about  the 
first  of  ninth  mo. — A  letter  from  Texas  states  that  the 
government  camels  nrc  increasing  in  number,  and  that 
the  young  camels  are  thrifty. — The  value  of  the  coal  an- 
nually mined  in  this  country,  nearly  equals  the  yearly 
production  of  gold  in  California,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  the  coal  crops  will  soon  be  of  greater  value. — 
There  are  6863  tanneries  of  Icnther  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  South  has  about  one-third  ;  Pennsylvania, 
alone,  has  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number. 

AVw  1'ork  City.— The  Moses  Taylor  sniled  lust  week 
for  Aspinwnll  with  mails  and  passengers  for  California. 
Her  ilecks  were  crowded  with  human  beings,  reminding 
the  spectator  of  the  days  when  the  gold  fever  first  mani- 
fested itself;  the  list  of  passengers  was  thought  to  reach 
1000. — The  interments  last  week  were  679,  a  slight  de- 
crease from  the  previous  report;  3G8  were  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  101  from  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
throat,  and  respiratory  organs,  nnd  100  from  alTcctions 
of  the  brain  and  nrrves. 

l'htladtiphta. — The  interments  hern  for  the  week  end 


ing  eighth  mo.,  7th,  were  333,  or  less  than  one-half  the 
number,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in  New  York;  17< 
were  males,  and  161  females;  74  from  cholera  infantum 
23  from  dysentery,  15  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  an( 
one  from  yellow  fever. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  is  spreading  here  ant| 
is  very  malignant.    The  total  number  of  deaths  in  th' 
Charity  Hospital,  between  the  30th  ult.  and  the  6th  inst. 
was  64,  and  14  cases  were  discharged  cured,  leaving  80] 
some  of  whom  were  considered  convalescent. 

Kansas. — The  election  has  been  held,  from  the  return  J 
of  which  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  territorj 
is  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  under  the  Lecompton  consti  j 
tution.  The  reports  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  it  ij 
thought  that  the  whole  vote  will  reach  13,000,  and  th| 
majority  against  the  bill  9000. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph. — A  principal  topic  of  con  I 
versation  and  of  wonderment,  over  the  whole  Union,  ij 
the  success  of  the  third  attempt  of  the  American  an  I 
English  vessels  to  connect  the  continents  of  Europe  an  I 
America  by  an  electric  conductor,  which,  with  its  insu  I 
lation  of  gutta  percha,  and  a  system  of  wires  for  increasj  | 
ing  its  strength,  is  comprised  in  a  thickness  of  less  tha 
an  inch,  or  about  the  diameter  of  a  man's  thumb.  Th; 
plan  and  size  of  the  "  cable"  were  the  result  of  long  cor 
tinued  experiments,  instituted  by  those  well  versed  i 
telegraphic  matters  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  fc 
perfect  insulation  of  the  central  copper  conductor,  fc 
sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  and  strain  of  th 
cable  while  being  laid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  condens 
the  whole  to  a  limit  which  would  admit  of  a  sufficier 
length  of  it  being  taken  on  board  and  coiled  away  bi 
tween  the  decks  of  the  frigates.    Then,  in  order  to  r( 
stain  it  from  leaving  the  vessels  too  rapidly,  where  tb|| 
depth  of  the  ocean  was  unusually  great,  a  system  of  roll 
lers  and  brakes  was  contrived,  which  at  first  provinHi 
inefficient,  was  replaced  by  another,  which  was  repeaBjj 
edly  tested,  and  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  skill  of  til  I 
best  mechanics  could  attain  to.    Before  the  sailing  iV 


the  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  numeroi| 
experiments  were  tried  in  order  to  provide,  beforehan 
for  any  unforeseen  contingencies,  and  although  the  r 
suits  did  not  seem  very  hopeful  to  the  general  reader,  tl 
officials  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  set  sail  fu 
of  spirits  and  nervous  excitement.    We  can,  pcrhap 
only  partly  imagine  the  keenness  of  their  disappointme 
when,  after  many  miles  of  the  wire  had  been  run  oi 
never  to  be  recovered,  the  delicate  signal  apparatus  su 
denly  failed  to  indicate  the  passage  of  the  faintest  ele 
trie  current,  and  it  became  too  apparent  that  either  t 
cable  was  completely  severed,  or  that,  by  the  rupture 
the  insulating  material,  the  water  or  the  supportii 
wires  came  in  contact  with  the  central  copper  conduct! 
Perhaps  few  other  men  would  have  persevered  after  t 
failure  of  the  second  and  third  attempt,  in  the  face 
difficulties  almost  proved,  as  it  were,  to  be  insnrmour 
able,  and  against  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  t 
press  and  public  of  America  and  England;  but  it  m 
be  hereafter  an  encouragement  to  some  to  think  th 
they  did  "try  again,"  and  that  their  efforts  this  til 
seem  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  No  accide 
interrupted  the  swift  and  altogether  successful  run  fr< 
the  rendezvous,  and  nineteen  huudred  and  fifty  stati 
miles  of  the  cable  having  been  paid  out  from  the  ti 
vessels,  the  Niagara  dropped  anchor,  iu  Trinity  Bay, 
the  4th  of  eighth  mo.,  and  the  Agamemnon  reach 
Yalentia  a  day  or  two  following:  the  electric  currt 
being  continued  without  intermission.    The  shorc-e 
of  the  cable,  at  Valeutia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  vi 
laid  last  year,  by  the  Niagara,  and  the  batteries  and  te 
graphing  apparatus  there,  are  already  in  order;  but 
Trinity  Bay,  such  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
suit,  that  no  preparations  had  been  made,  and  consid 
able  time  may  elapse  before  the  first  message,  which 
to  be  from  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Buchanan, 
be  transmitted. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1855,  at  the  rc 
deuce  of  her  mother,  Ruth  Stanley,  in  Salem,  Colli 
biana  Co.,  Ohio,  Ruth  A.  Stanley,  in  the  22ud  ycai 
her  age. 

 on  the  2nd  of  First  mo.,  1858,  at  the  residenc 

the  same,  Millby  Stanley,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  af 

 on  the  12th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1858,  at  their  f 

sidence  in  La  Fayette,  Iowa,  Isabella,  wife  of  Abrahfi 
Stanley,  in  the  27th  jear  of  her  age.  The  latteijj 
brother  to  Milley  and  Ruth  A.  These  dear  young  frieii 
all  gave  evidence  to  their  friends,  that,  through  adH 
able  mercy,  they  would  be  permitted  to  enter  those  mH 
sions  which  are  prepared  for  those  who  walk  uprighfj 
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(Continued  from  page  386.) 

According  to  my  apprehension,  sin  consists  in  the 
jature's  preferring  the  indulgence  of  its  depraved 
tare,  to  the  obedience  of  Divine  grace ;  which 
lulgence  leads  it  to  the  abuse  of  that  grace ;  and 
think,  speak  and  act  against  the  manifest  will  of 
Creator.    Neither  the  origin,  nor  continuance 
sin  in  the  world  can  be  the  fruit  of  God's  will  3 
■  it  always  brings  his  displeasure  upon  the  crea- 
re.    It  is  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
(asure.    A  Being,  perfectly  holy,  just  and  good, 
a  neither  do  evil,  nor  delight  in  seeing  his  crea- 
tes do  it.    It  is  contrary  to  his  nature,  therefore 
linst  his  will,  and  what  he  could  not  suffer  to 
iginate  without  offering  means  to  prevent  it,  and 
l*wing  his  displeasure  with  it ;  nor  can  he  consist- 
'ly  be  conceived  to  extend  personal  approbation, 
ij  aversion  to  any,  exclusive  of  the  state  of  the 
(fties  respecting  good  and  evil. 
That  some  obey,  and  others  refuse  obedience  to 
t  manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  is  certainly 
ta ;  and  we  believe,  the  cause  of  this  difference 
Lot  of  God,  but  entirely  owing  to  man.   Let  him 
It  doubts  it  inquire  in  his  own  conscience.  The 
i  hful  witness  there,  by  its  condemnations  for  evil, 
III  plainly  show  him,  that  the  fault  is  his  own. 
Vat  man  is  there  upon  earth  without  these  com- 
Vctive  strokes  ?    Who  has  not,  also,  felt  at  times 
linations  and  dispositions  excited  in  him  towards 
tue  and  a  good  life ;  and  who  knows  not,  that 
:n  he  followed  them,  he  found  peace  in  his  obe- 
jce;  and  when  he  turned  from  this  salutary  pur- 
l  to  one  of  a  contrary  nature,  he  incurred  trouble 
»  condemnation  ?    Can  a  reasonable  creature 
El  further  proof,  that  both  those  convicting  repre- 
teions  and  comforts,  are  the  internal  immediate 
kdications  of  a  just,  good,  powerful,  omnipresent, 
Intelligent  principle  ?    And  what  is  this  but 
\ ;  and  for  what  end  doth  he  thus  attend  every 
\  and  conscience,  but  that  all  may  come  to  re- 
iance  and  experience  salvation  ? 
Ibe  first  moving,  true  and  proper  cause  of  man's 
Itfion,  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  to  him. 
1  essential  means  by  which  he  effects  it,  is  the 
ation  of  his  own  holy  spirit  on  the  soul  of  man ; 
1  immediately,  and  sometimes  instrumentally, 
making  use  of  exterior  and  incidental  things, 
I  working  by  them  as  secondary  means;  such 
reaching,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other 


good  books,  pious  conversation,  worship,  mercies, 
distresses,  &c.  After  this  manner  it  pleaseth  Divine 
wisdom  to  exercise  the  body  in  the  service  of  the 
soul,  whereby  both  are  bettered  divers  ways.  It  is 
God  by  his  holy  spirit  who  worketh  all  good  in 
man,  both  as  to  the  will  and  the  deed.  It  is  by 
grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith,  or  in  the  way  of 
faith,  that  faith  which  worketh  by  the  love  of  God 
to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  the  production  of 
good  works.  These  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  it, 
and  inseparable  from  it :  therefore  without  works 
we  cannot  be  saved.  Yet  it  is  not  by  the  works 
that  we  are  saved,  as  the  cause  of  salvation  to  us, 
but  by  grace  through  the  root  of  them,  the  faith,  by 
which  we  believe  in  God,  open  to,  and  receive  him, 
cleave  to  him,  trust  in  him,  and  so  lay  hold  of 
eternal  life.  This  faith  is  not  our  faculty,  but  the 
gift  of  God  to  us.  It  comes  by  grace,  the  free  grace 
of  God,  who  is,  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  (2  Pet. 
iii.  9.)  He  whose  works  are  evil,  hath  not  this 
saving  faith,  believe  what  propositions  he  will ;  for 
where  it  is,  it  necessarily  produceth  good  works. 
This  root  is  never  without  its  fruits.  "  Show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works,"  (Jam.  ii.  18,)  saith  the 
apostle  James.  Yet  these  works  do  not  render  us 
meritorious  of  salvation,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  us,  but  wholly  to  him,  who,  through 
his  grace,  hath  brought  us  into  this  blessed  state  of 
living  faith  wherein  they  are  produced.  "  For  by 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves.  It  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast ;  for  we  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained,  that  we  should 
walk  in  them."  (Eph.  ii.  8.  9,  10.) 

The  reprobationary  scheme  demonstrates,  to 
what  a  pitch  of  absurdity  the  minds  even  of  sensible 
and  pious  men  may  be  carried,  when  they  follow 
their  own  cloudy  reasonings  instead  of  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  holy  spirit.  Calvin  asserts  that,  by 
the  ordination  and  the  will  of  God  Adam  fell. 
God  would  have  man  to  fall — and  that  the  highest 
or  remote  cause  of  hardening  is  the  will  of  God. 
Beza  saith,  God  hath  predestinated  not  only  unto 
damnation,  but  also  unto  the  causes  of  it,  whomso- 
ever he  saw  meet.  Zanchius,  that  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  obduration.  Zuinglius,  that  God  moveth 
the  robber  to  kill.  He  killeth,  God  forcing  him 
thereunto.  But  thou  wilt  say,  he  is  forced  to  sin ; 
I  permit  truly  that  he  is  forced.  Piscator,  that 
reprobate  persons  are  absolutely  ordained  to  this 
two-fold  end;  to  undergo  everlasting  punishment, 
and  necessarily  to  sin ;  and  therefore  to  sin  that 
they  may  be  justly  punished.  (Cap.  3.  Gen.  1  Inst. 
C.  18  S.  1.  Lib.  de  Praed.  Lib.  de  Prov.  Lib. 
de  Praed.  De  Eccaut.  Q.  5.  Lib.  de  Provid.  C.  5. 
Resp.  ad  Verst.  Part.  i.  p.  120.)  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  how  the  poor  reprobates  can  be  justly  pun- 
ished, for  actions  they  are  Divinely  obliged  to  com- 
mit ;  or  how  they  can  sin  by  necessarily  doing  the 
will  of  God. 

Our  modern  writers  of  this  class,  refined  a  little 
from  the  barbarism  of  their  predecessors  in  expres- 
sion, but  their  refinements  ultimately  centre  in  the 
like  accusation  of  their  Creator.    Jonathan  Ed- 


wards, M.  A.  in  his  careful  and  strict  inquiry  into 
the  modern  prevailing  notions  of  that  freedom  of 
will,  &c,  has  these  expressions.  "  If  by  the  author 
of  sin  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agent,  or  actor  of 
sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked  tiling ;  so  it  would  be 
a  reproach  and  blasphemy  to  suppose  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin.  But  if  by  the  author  of  sin  is 
meant  the  permitter  or  not  hinderer  of  sin  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events  in 
such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent 
ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted,  or 
not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly 
follow ;  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin" — "  It  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to 
be  thus  the  author  of  sin.  This  is  not  to  be  the 
actor  of  sin,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness. 
What  God  doth  herein  is  holy,  and  a  glorious  ex- 
ercise of  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature" — 
"  That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such 
manner  the  disposer  and  orderer  of  sin,  is  evident, 
if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Scripture ;  as  well 
as  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
otherwise."    (P.  357-8.) 

I  think  I  have  already  shown,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  discourse,  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  most  probable  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  now  shall 
proceed  to  show,  it  is  impossible  to  be  according  to 
this  author's  assertion. 

If  God  disposeth  the  state  of  events  in  such  a 
manner,  that  sin  will  most  certainly  follow,  and 
that  he  also  permits,  or  doth  not  hinder  it,  he  must 
be  the  sole  author  of  sin  himself;  and  those  who 
are  called  the  actors,  or  committers  of  evil,  arc 
only  subjects  by  whom  he  effects  it.  They  are 
nothing  more,  in  the  case,  than  the  necessitated 
instruments  of  evil:  If  he  hath  so  ordered  the 
nature  and  concerns  of  his  rational  creation,  that 
they  must  most  certainly  and  infallibly  sin,  he  must 
be  the  cause  of  sin,  and  not  they;  and  it  cannot 
be  righteous  in  him  to  charge  the  blame  of  what 
must  infallibly  follow,  from  his  own  determination 
and  disposal,  upon  those  to  whom  he  has  rendered 
it  unavoidable. 

If  the  Almighty,  from  the  beginning,  so  ordered 
his  creation,  that  evil  must  necessarily  ensue  in  it, 
it  must  be  designed  by  him,  or  he  would  not  have 
so  ordered  it;  and  every  supposed  transgressor 
necessarily  acts  according  to  the  Divine  will,  in 
every  sin  he  commits ;  and  the  Divine  being  takes 
pleasure,  first  in  his  sin,  and  next  in  his  eternal 
misery ;  for  he  is  certainly  pleased  when  his  will 
is  done.  What  worse  cau  be  said  of  the  worst  of 
beings,  than  this  doctrine  implies  of  the  best. 

If  man  be  allowed  no  choice,  he  can  incur  no 
guilt.  He  must  at  some  time  be  at  liberty,  or  he 
can  never  do  amiss.  If  he  do  only  what  he  is  ob- 
liged to  do,  by  a  constitution  of  things  fixed  by 
his  Creator,  he  cannot  sin  against  him ;  for  what 
he  obliges  him  to  do,  ho  wills  him  to  do,  and  it  can 
be  no  transgression  against  him  to  do  his  will  ;  be- 
cause to  sin  is  to  offend  him,  and  to  offend  him  is 
to  act  contrary  to  his  will.  Whatever  a  man  doth 
from  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  let  that  necessity 
be  the  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  his  first  parents, 
or  not,  if  a  remedy  be  not  in  his  power,  it  is  the 
same  thine  to  him.    It  was  not  himself  that  sub- 
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jected  himself  to  such  a  faulty  or  defective  nature; 
therefore  he  cannot,  in  equity,  be  condemned  for 
what  lie  could  no  way  help  or  avoid.  To  assert, 
that  a  person  may  be  justly  punished  for  being 
what  he  is  obliged  to  be,  or  doing  what  he  is  iuevi- 
tal  ly  forced  to  do,  by  his  Maker,  may  pass  upon 
blind  inconsiderate  people  for  mystery;  but  to 
others  it  must  appear  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  a 
most  daring  one,  when  attributed  to  the  eternal 
fountain  of  all  truth  and  justice;  a  reproach  to 
him,  and  blasphemy  against  him. 

(.To  bu  coDtiuueit.} 


The  Wonders  of  Creation. 

STARS  WITHOUT  NUMBER,  AND  SPACE  W1TUOUT  BOUNDS. 

When  the  star  shepherds  (astronomers)  of  olden 
Greece  kept  nightly  watch  upon  the  twinkling  flock, 
that  strayed  or  rested  in  the  unmeasured  fields  of 
dark  immensity,  their  eyes  often  turned  in  wonder 
upon  a  stream  of  "milky''  light,  that  mysteriously 
engirdled  the  star-sown  space  as  with  a  belt  or 
zone.  As  these  early  observers  possessed  a  lan- 
guage that  was  richer  than  their  science,  they  found 
a  very  happy  name  for  this  interesting  object, 
although  they  could  not  determine  any  thing  con- 
cerning its  nature ;  they  called  it  Galazias  faddos, 
or  "  the  Milky  Circle ;''  and  this  designation  proved 
to  be  so  appropriate  and  full  of  force,  that  it  has 
remained  iu  favour  with  star-craftsmen  even  to  the 
present  time.  Whenever  the  living  successors  of 
the  early  astronomers — observers  who  have  gone 
far  towards  interpreting  the  n.iysteries  that  so  puz- 
zlcd  their  predecessors — wish  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  allude  to  this  re- 
markable circlet  of  the  nocturnal  sky,  they  still 
recur  to  the  expressive  epithet  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Greeks,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  "  Milky-way," 
or  "  Galaxy." 

But  the  star-craftsmen  of  modern  times,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  mysterious  gleams,  do  not  sit 
down  and  wonder  at  them,  as  the  old  star-shep- 
herds did;  they,  on  the  contrary,  open  their  eyes 
to  a  million  times  their  natural  size,  and  then,  with 
these  wonderfully  enlarged  orgaus  of  vision,  they 
look  into  the  mysteries,  and  detect  in  their  depths 
nn  aning  and  purpose.  Sir  William  Herschel  made 
his  eye  four  feet  wide,  three  quarters  of  a  century 
i.",  in  order  that  he  might  scrutinize  this  milky 
utrcuiu  of  the  sky;  and,  with  his  organ  of  vision 
thus  rendered  telescopic,  or  "  far-seeing,"  he  dis- 
cerned in  it  stars  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Upon 
one  memorable  occasion,  lie  counted  no  less  than 
"hi, Odd  stars  in  a  small  strip  of  it  not  more  than 
thirty  times  the  breadth  of  the  full-moon.  In  that 
narrow  region,  therefore,  he  saw  twelve  times  as 
many  stars  as  the  unaided  eye  perceives  in  the  en- 
tire licav< nn.  Here,  then,  is  the  explanatiou  of 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  Milky-way:  it  is  com- 
posed of  myriads  of  stars,  withdrawn  so  far  from 
the  eye  into  the  remoteness  of  space,  that  the  entire 
light  of  the  collective  host  is  blended  into  one  faint 
mi-ty  ^'leain,  that  i.>  almost  upon  the  point  of  van- 
Miing  from  unuidi  d  human  vision,  even  when  CQD> 
teinpl.itfd  in  contrast  with  the  utter  blackness  of 
night's  deep  shadow.  A  "galaxy"  is  a  mighty 
Htur-host,  banded  together  in  thickly  serried  ranks, 
but  so  confused  with  each  other  in  extreme  dis- 
tance, that  the  several  ranks  and  individuals  are 
alike  incapable  of  being  distinguished.  It  is  the 
"sheen  ol  their  spears"  alone  that  glances  to  the 
earth. 

Of  the  army  of  stars  that  stand  guard  around 
man's  dwelling-place,  some  four  or  five  thousand 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  these  are  the  nearer 
lines  of  the  wonderful  armament,  restiug  within 
the  -c^peof  the  short-sighted  human  organof  vision. 
Hut  let  it  be  imagined,  that  whilst  man  aud  his 


ponderous  earth  hang  upon  nothing  in  the  void,  as 
they  do — balanced  by  the  Almighty  hand — these 
four  or  five  thousand  stars  are  drifted  away  to  join 
their  companions  in  the  milky  zone  ;  and,  next,  let 
it  be  further  conceived  that  they  do  not  stop  even 
there,  but  that  they  and  the  milky  zone  then  float 
onwards,  deeper  aud  deeper  into  the  far-stretching 
realms ;  then  the  entire  form  of  light  would  be 
gathered  up,  as  it  was  removed  further  and  further, 
into  smaller  and  narrower  dimensions.  From  a 
wide  aud  long  stream,  it  would  first  be  dwarfed 
into  a  narrow  patch;  then  this  patch  would  dwindle 
into  a  speck;  and  at  last  it  would  be  a  filmy  some- 
thing, seen  and  yet  not  seen,  cheating  the  sharpest 
eye,  aud  floating  nevertheless  as  a  dream  of  a  vision 
hardly  beyond  its  reach.  If,  however,  a  large  tele- 
scope were  now  directed  towards  this  "  dream  of  a 
vision,"  it  would  again  become  a  vision,  as  large 
perhaps  as  a  fourpenny-piece,  and  as  bright,  on 
the  dark  field  of  the  midnight  sky,  as  the  faintest 
whiff  of  curl-cloud  that  the  eye  ever  discerned  on 
the  blue  canopy  of  a  summer's  day.  The  stars 
would  all  have  been  absorbed  into  the  "galaxy," 
and  this  galaxy  would  then  be  seen  from  without, 
instead  of  from  within.  It  would  be  contemplated 
as  a  curious  miniature,  hung  upon  the  black  walls 
of  space,  instead  of  being  surveyed  as  a  glorious 
surrounding  panorama.  Such,  then,  is  the  remote 
and  external  aspect  of  a  star-galaxy. 

But,  how,  if  the  deep  black  walls  ,  of  space  are 
really  hung  by  a  series  of  such  galactic  miniatures! 
How,  if  the  sable  curtains  that  infold  the  earth  are 
really  the  draperies  of  a  picture-gallery,  in  which 
star-systefns  are  exhibited  by  hundreds  to  tele- 
scopic gaze '!  Such  really  is  the  case.  The  magi- 
cal telescope  of  the  present  day  not  only  sees  stars 
by  myriads  in  the  Milky-way,  but  out  far  beyond, 
in  other  directions,  it  contemplates  other  wondrous 
star-groups,  completely  encompassed  by  the  void, 
and  cut  off  from  each  other,  as  from  the  star- 
firmament  of  man's  nocturnal  sky,  by  chasms  of 
absolute  desolation  and  emptiness — islands  without 
number  on  the  broad  ocean  of  the  infinite ;  archi- 
pelagoes of  the  unfathomable  depth,  separated  by 
intervals  of  all  but  inconceivable  vastness.  Not 
less  than  four  thousand  such  galaxy  miniatures 
have  been  marked  and  numbered  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  star-exhibition ;  all  of  them  forms  that  are 
familiarly  known,  and  that  can  be  identified  at  any 
instant  by  the  zealous  exhibitors  who  have  consti- 
tuted themselves  their  enumerators;  and  more  are 
continually  presenting,  as  telescopes  of  the  highest 
power  are  directed  to  fresh  regions  of  research. 

But,  although  of  almost  inconceivable  extent, 
the  intervals  that  lie  between  these  shining  islands 
of  the  void  are  not  immeasurable,  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  vastness  has  been  realized  by  science. 
The  measure,  however,  that  is  used  iu  the  estima- 
tion is  of  a  very  novel  kind  ;  it  starts  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  great  earth  as  its  standard  unit ; 
but  it  very  soon  finds  that  this  unit  is  all  too  small 
for  the  work  that  is  on  hand,  and  so  converts  this 
into  a  term  of  a  much  higher  order.  The  terre- 
strial sphere  is  25,000  miles  round  ;  it  would  take 
a  railway-carriage,  travelling  continuously  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  miles  every  three  hours,  one 
month  to  encircle  it.  Such  a  material  vehicle  can- 
not be  transported  to  the  nearest  star,  as  there  are 
no  railways  laid  down  through  space;  but  there  is 
:  r  that  habitually  performs  this  journey, 
and  that  gives  intelligible  indications  of  the  rate  of 
its  progress  whilst  doing  so.  Light-beams  pass 
from  star  to  star  through  the  intervening  chasms, 
and  unite  the  whole  by  a  net-work  of  connexion. 
It  is  by  means  of  such  light- beams  that  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  the  earth  of  the  existence  of 
'he-  -urrounding  bodies.    These  light-beams  flash 


along  in  their  progress  so  rapidly,  that  they  j 
eight  times  as  far  again  in  a  second  as  the  railwa 
carriage  does  in  a  month.  As  far  as  mere  spee 
is  concerned,  they  are  able  to  put  a  girdle  eigl 
times  round  the  earth  while  a  common  clock  mak 
a  single  beat.  Can  it  be  ascertained,  then,  ho 
long  the  light-beam  that  comes  from  the  ncare 
star,  to  tell  of  its  existence,  has  to  spend  upon  tl 
journey  ?  because  if  it  can,  this  may  give  an  el 
mentary  expression  that  will  prove  to  be  manag 
able  in  yet  higher  computations.  By  convertii 
twenty  millions  of  units  that  are  determined  1 
periods  of  steam-speed,  into  one  unit  that  is  dete 
mined  by  light-speed,  a  new  comprehensive  sp; 
is  obtained,  that  may  certainly  be  used  as  a  lii 
in  a  very  long  chain  indeed.  Since  light  goes  eig 
times  as  far  in  a  second  as  steam-carriages  do 
thirty-one  days,  the  speed  of  light  is  more  th: 
twenty  millions  of  times  as  great  as  that 
steam. 

The  sun  is  3800  times  as  far  again  from  t 
earth  as  the  earth  is  round.    This  distance  is 
great,  that  it  would  take  a  railway-carriage,  mc 
ing  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  every  three  hou 
330  years  to  get  through  it ;  but  the  earth  itsc- 
travelling  with  a  speed  of  mere  than  68,000  mi' 
per  hour,  gets  through  a  journey  of  alike  extent 
that  is,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles — in  abc 
two  months.    The  earth  sweeps  through  ninei 
five  millions  of  miles  in  this  interval.  Suppo 
then,  some  clever  surveyor  were  to  take  advanta 
of  this  movement  of  the  earth,  and  were  to  ma 
an  observation  upon  some  one  remarkable  star 
two  different  occasions,  when  he  was  in  situati< 
of  space  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  asunder 
would  then,  on  the  two  occasions,  look  at  the  s 
along  lines  which  converged  together  to  meet 
the  star,  but  which  were  separated  from  each  otl 
at  their  further  extremities  by  a  line  ninety-ij 
millions  of  miles  long.    Now,  if  the  surveyor  co 
find  how  great  or  how  small  the  degree  of  conv 
gence  was  by  which  these  lines  approached  ei 
other;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  could  make 
how  far  they  had  to  go  before  they  met  at  the  st 
he  would  obviously  know  how  far  the  star  is  aw 
This  clever  piece  of  star-surveying  has  really  b 
successfully  performed.    The  nearest  star  is  at  1 
200,000  times  farther  away  than  the  sun.  In 
triangle  formed  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey, 
two  lon-i  lines  run  200,000  times  further  than 
length  of  the  base  separating  them  before  tl 
meet.    The  light-beam  comes  from  the  sun  to 
earth  in  eight  minutes  aud  a  quarter,  but  it 
consume  three  years  and  a  quarter  upon  its  jour: 
before  it  can  arrive  from  the  nearest  star. 

But  the  nearest  star  is  only  on  the  inner  con 
of  the  vast  star-galaxy  ;  the  space  that  it  t: 
the  flash  of  light  three  years  and  a  quarter  to 
verse,  is  nevertheless  but  a  little  space,  alnj 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  by  which  it  is  f 
[rounded.    By  the  application  of  another  princil 
Sir  William  Herschel  convinced  himself  that| 
most  remote  stars  of  the  Milky-way  are  750  ti 
further  away  than  the  nearest  one.    In  mal 
this  estimate,  he  gave  up  surveying  and  its  ] 
cceding,  as  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  tas. 
hand,  and  he  took  to  sounding  the  vast  depths 
fore  him  in  its  place.    First,  he  ascertained 
experiments  on  the  way  in  which  light  is  weabn 
by  increasing  distance,  that  if  the  nearest  star  m 
withdrawn  until  ten  times  its  present  distanci 
would  appear  like  the  faintest  star  that  can  be  I 
cerned  by  the  naked  eye.    He  next  satisfied  ir 
self,  that  if  the  star  were  yet  again  withdraw 
seventy-five  times  that  distance,  it  would  stil 
seen  by  a  telescope,  with  an  aperture  eign 
inches  across,  as  a  faint  star.    Then  knowing 
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ie  could  see  myriads  of  such  faint  stars  in  the 
Jilky-way,  when  he  employed  a  telescope  of  this 
liniension  in  seeking  them,  he  at  once  arrived  at 
he  conclusion,  that  those  stars  were  seventy- five 
imes  ten  times  as  far  off  as  the  star  from  which 
ight-beams  come  in  three  years  and  a  quarter, 
'hese  stars  consequently  twinkle  in  a  region  so 
tupendously  remote,  that  even  the  flashing  light- 
eains  cannot  reach  the  earth  from  them — when 
ent  upon  its  telescopic  mission  of  revealing  their 
xistence  to  man — in  a  less  period  than  2625 
ears.  The  astronomer,  looking  through  his  won- 
erful  tube,  now  sees  those  stars  by  means  of  light 
lat  started  off  from  them  on  its  errand  of  revela- 
on  to  his  eye  when  Rome  and  Jerusalem  were 
oth  in  their  early  glories,  and  ruled  by  their  kings. 
By  an  extension  of  the  same  ingenious  reasoning, 
has  been  determined  that  the  external  galaxies 
re  themselves  many  times  more  distant  than  the 
jmotest  stars  of  the  Milky-way.  Sir  William 
[erschel  found  that  a  star-group,  consisting  of 

000  individuals,  would  have  been  discerned  in 
ie  midnight  heavens,  by  the  help  of  his  large 
•ur-feet  wide  telescope,  as  a  faint  speck  of  light, 

300,000  times  more  remote  than  the  nearest 
;ar  in  the  firmament.  As,  therefore,  numbers  of 
ich  faint  specks  of  light  were  visible  to  the  glance 
f  this  noble  instrument,  he  inferred  that  those 
)ecks  were  star-galaxies  thus  far  away;  that  they 
ere  really  star-groups,  so  far  off  that  light-beams 
)uld  only  flash  from  them  by  a  passage  of  close 
pon  a  million  of  years.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
ord  Rosse  have  gone  a  long  way  to  confirm  the 
tgacious  deductions  of  the  illustrious  astronomer 
'  the  eighteenth  century.    In  his  still  more  gigan- 

1  instrument,  many  of  Sir  William  Herschel's 
int  specks  are  now  seen  as  glorious  masses  of 
ars,  clustering  round  each  other  as  thick  as  bees 

i  a  dense  swarm.  The  leviathan  telescope  of 
ord  Rosse,  which  has  accomplished  this  interest- 
g  result,  opens  the  enormous  pupil  with  something 
ie  an  80,000  eye-penetrating  power,  and  pierces 
i  far  again  into  remoteness  as  the  great  telescope 
i  Sir  William  Herschell  did.  Still,  it  seems  only 
i  have  carried  human  vision  a  comparatively  tri- 
ng  and  unimportant  step  nearer  to  the  bounds  of 
aiversal  space ;  for  there,  upon  the  new  horizon 
hich  its  penetrating  glance  brings  into  sight,  fresh 
jint  specks,  of  starless  light  loom  as  intractable 
jid  irresolvable  to  its  powers  as  the  old  ones  were 
ifore.  The  veteran  philosopher,  Baron  Hum- 
j'ldt,  a  very  high  authority  in  these  matters,  after 
(deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
pcerned,  has  placed  his  belief  upon  record  in  the 
|ges  of  Cosmos,  that  some  of  these  specks  reveal 
Jemselves  to  the  observer  by  means  of  light-beams 
fciich  started  from  them  millions  of  years  ago. 
tfld  so  again,  in  all  probability,  still  larger  tele- 
jppes,  that  would  discern  stars  in  these  specks, 
K»uld  still  find  other  specks  beyond  them  which 
kve  never  yet  presented  themselves  to  human 
lioD.  Such  is  the  universe  which  astronomical 
lence  now  calls  upon  the  intellect  of  mankind  to 
fcognize ;  a  scheme  in  which  star-systems,  each 
fcnposed  of  myriads  of  orbs,  arc  as  numerous  as 
t;  stars  themselves  are  in  the  glorious  firmament 
■  night,  and  in  which  these  star-systems  are  dis- 
puted through  an  expanse  that  flashing  light 
Rinot  cross  iu  millions  of  years,  although  it  can 
tele  round  the  earth,  seemingly  so  vast,  eight 
IJies  in  a  second !  To  an  intelligence  that  has 
H  n  made  capable  of  fathoming  these  depths,  and 
6)iprehending  these  results,  the  universe  really 
p  sents  itself  as  "  unfinished,"  or  "  infinite."  "  Iu- 
Rty"  properly  means  that  which  is  not  finished 
(pounded  (infinitus)  within  the  scope  of  human 
instigation  or  research. 
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Persecutions  of  Friends. 
As  Christopher  Taylor,  of  Otley,  was  going  to 
a  religious  meeting  on  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
he  was  met  by  Thomas  Naylor,  who  with  a  staff 
struck  him  on  the  head  so  that  he  made  him  reel, 
and  with  another  blow  on  his  face,  he  broke  his 
cheek-bone  in  pieces.  After  having  knocked  him 
down,  the  barbarous  man  continued  his  blows,  and 
it  was  believed  would  have  murdered  him  imme- 
diately, had  not  others  presently  fallen  down,  and 
kept  off  some  of  the  blows  by'  taking  them  on 
themselves.  When  he  had  abused  them  at  his 
pleasure,  he  went  away  vaunting.  Christopher  and 
his  sympathizing  friends  exhibited  an  example  of 
perfect  patience,  in  bearing  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  a  good  conscience,  such  cruel  abuse, 
which  they  could  have  repelled  by  force,  had  they 
not  judged  it  unlawful  for  christians  so  to  do. 
They  endured  persecution  in  the  suffering  spirit  of 
the  Lamb,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil.  It  was 
thought  that  the  man  who  inflicted  the  blows,  had 
been  urged  to  it  by  others,  but  his  wickedness  was 
soon  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  As  he 
and  some  other  persons  were  smoking  tobacco  in  a 
room  under  which  flax  was  stored,  the  hot  ashes 
fell  through  crevices  in  the  floor  and  fired  the  flax. 
The  others  escaped,  but  this  poor  creature,  taking 
up  the  boards  to  quench  the  fire,  was,  by  a  sudden 
eruption  of  fire  and  smoke,  smothered  or  burnt  to 
death.  A  fearful  doom  for  one  who  had  showed 
no  mercy  towards  unoffending  christians,  who 
would  have  done  kindness  to  him. 

Certain  informers  came  to  the  house  of  John 
Watts,  of  Droitwich,  in  expectation  of  a  meeting 
being  held  there  ;  they  found  some  persons  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  heard  John  Cartwright  giving 
thanks  before  meat,  while  three  others  were  in  an 
adjoining  room.  This  they  swore  to  be  a  conven- 
ticle; and  J.  Cartwright  and  one  other  were  sent 
to  prison.  John  Watts,  the  owner  of  the  -house, 
was  fined  £20,  for  which  his  team  and  horses  were 
seized ;  and  the  other  three  men  were  fined,  and 
goods  taken  away  by  warrant  of  Starner  and  Per- 
rot,  two  bailiffs,  one  of  whom,  Starner,  was  shortly 
after  found  dead  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse.  Almost 
any  farmer  or  mechanic,  having  a  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  who  must  assemble  round  their  ta- 
ble several  times  in  a  day,  would  bs  subject  to  fine 
upon  this  principle,  and  soon  be  robbed  of  all  their 
property.  Friends  of  that  day  often  performed 
their  duties  under  great  hardships  and  many  ag- 
gravating impositions  from  wicked  men.  Unright- 
eous laws  perverted  and  misapplied  by  those  who 
were  mere  vagabonds,  subverted  government,  and 
the  prosperity  of  upright  conscientious  people,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  divine  judgment  overtook  their 
miserable  persecutors. 

At  Graiton  Flyford  some  soldiers  of  the  Clergy 
band  came  to  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  George 
Maris,  and  informed  of  several  persons  there, 
against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued  by  John 
Packington  for  the  seizure  of  their  goods.  Fran- 
cis Fincher  was  taken  on  his  knees  at  prayer,  and 
having  heard  that  he  was  fined  £20,  went  to  Jus- 
tice Packington,  at  the  bowling-green,  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  and  asking  whether  he  thought  prayer 
to  God  was  a  breach  of  the  law  Z  Packington  told 
him  he  might  pray  at  home,  and  that  he  stood  con- 
victed on  the  oaths  of  the  informers.  Francis,  with 
christian  boldness,  exhorted  him  to  justice  and 
equity;  which,  when  Sands,  the  other  justice,  who 
was  also  at  bowls,  heard,  he  threatened  Francis 
that  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  send 
him  where  he  would  be  loth  to  go.  And  all  this 
was  for  putting  up  vocal  prayers  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  though  our  Saviour  says  men  ought  always 


to  pray  and  not  to  faint.  A  short  time  after,  the 
officers  brought  three  carts  to  his  house,  and  car- 
ried away  the  best  of  his  goods,  took  possession  of 
the  rest,  and  sold  all ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  he 
was  taken  from  his  family,  he  having  a  wife  and 
several  small  children,  and  committed  to  jail,  where 
he  laid  several  months. 

Many  fines  were  severely  levied,  frequently  to  a 
far  greater  amount  than  was  imposed  ;  the  wicked 
informers  not  sparing  to  make  the  most  they  could 
of  the  office,  so  that  many  honest  religious  people 
were  greatly  impoverished.  Besides  cloth,  house- 
hold goods  and  working  tools,  a  mare  was  taken 
from  Stephen  Winn  which  he  had  borrowed.  The 
informer  and  Richard  Morrow,  a  constable  of 
Burton,  made  forcible  entry  into  his  stable,  and 
took  her  away  with  a  saddle  and  pillion.  Next 
morning  after  the  seizure,  the  constable  went  to 
breakfast  with  the  informer,  and  was  there  heard 
to  curse  the  Quakers,  by  some  who  observed  what 
followed.  From  the  informer's  house  the  constable 
went  to  the  London  carriers,  where  as  he  was 
counting  over  mouey,  perhaps  part  of  his  unjust 
gains,  he  suddenly  fell  dead  over  the  table;  an 
event  which  should  have  served  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  his  craft  and  the  unprincipled  informers. 
But  being  hardened  in  their  sins,  they  went  on 
with  their  unchristian  work  without  reluctance,  or 
fear  of  their  awful  end. 

In  1671,  a  very  busy  informer  against  religious 
meetings  in  York  county,  was  lost  in  a  great  snow 
on  Eastby  pastures,  and  after  about  five  weeks  was 
found,  having  his  eyes  and  tongue  picked  out,  his 
body  so  offensive  that  the  men  who  carried  it  home 
complained  of  the  nauseous  scent  from  it  for  seve- 
ral days.  "  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill 
with  him ;  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be 
given  him."  But  of  them  who  suffer  persecution 
for  Christ's  sake,  it  may  be  said,  "  Say  ye  to  the 
righteous  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for  they  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 



Selected. 

Oh  !  may  we  so  mind  the  compass  of  directing 
wisdom,  in  the  steerage  of  our  little  barks  through 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  ever  to  point  the  right  way, 
and  at  last  to  land  upon  that  safe  and  silent  shore, 

"  Where  tempests  rage  and  billows  rave  no  more." 
Alas  !  what  do  we  see  in  this  world  that  can  war- 
rant our  usual  attachment  to  it!  How  often  does 
perplexity  attend,  and  disappointment  terminate, 
its  most  promising  prospects  and  pursuits.  Was 
the  merchant  so  plainly  and  continually  deceived 
by  any  of  his  customers,  as  we  are  by  its  fair  prof- 
fers, it  would  be  esteemed  a  species  of  madness  in 
him  to  trust  them  further ;  but.  with  respect  to  the 
world  how  wide  is  our  resolution  from  this :  what 
does  the  language  of  our  lives  in  many  instances 
so  strongly  express  as  a  desire  to  be  further  per- 
plexed and  deceived,  till  at  length — sometimes  sud- 
denly, sometimes  more  gradually,  yet  always  cer- 
tainly— a  total  bankruptcy  ensues?  Death,  that 
unpitying  bailiff',  ends  the  delusive  toil,  and  com- 
mits his  lawful  prisoners  to  the  scanty  confines  of 
a  six-foot  room,  which  is  all  the  accommodation 
left  us  of  the  extensive  possessions  wc  have  grasped 
at. — Lettgr  of  George  Dilltvyn. 


Wfien  Corn  Grcrws. — Dr.  R.  R.  Harrison,  of 
Prince  George  county,  Va.,  has  taken  pains  to 
make  some  careful  examinations  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther corn  grows,  as  is  generally  supposed,  more  at 
night  than  by  day.  August  1,  corn  grew  in  twenty-, 
four  hours,  five  inches;  at  night,  one  and  a  half 
inches.  August  2,  it  grew  four  and  seven-eighth 
inches  ;  at  night,  one  and  seven-eighths,  and  in 
the  day  three  inches. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 
In  the  year  18;>G,  a  few  Englishmen  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  French  Government,  crossed 
the  Channel  with  their  best  live-stock  and  imple- 
ments, entered  into  competition  with  the  picked 
agricultural  and  mechanical  skill  of  continental 
Europe,  and  found  themselves  by  a  long  interval 
first  in  the  arts  and  sciences  required  for  producing 
meat  and  corn  in  the  most  economical  manner,  un- 
der a  climate  not  eminently  favourable,  and  on 
land  which  has  long  lost  its  virgin  fertility.  This 
is  the  problem  which  modern  cultivators  have  to 
solve. 

The  live  stock  of  the  British  islands  are  distin- 
guished for  three  merits — the  early  period  at  which 
they  become  ripe  for  the  butcher;  the  great  amount 
of  food  they  produce  in  return  for  the  food  they 
consume,  and  the  large  proportion  of  prime  meat 
which  they  yield. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  England  are 
distinguished  for  solidity  of  construction,  simplicity 
of  details,  and  economy  in  price,  as  well  as  for  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  they  execute 
their  work — especially  that  class  of  wTork  which  in 
other  countries  is  more  imperfectly  and  expensively 
performed  by  the  labour  of  men  or  cattle. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  British 
live-stock  and  agricultural  machinery  will  be  found, 
not  in  the  premiums  and  medals  awarded  to  them 
in  Vienna  or  Paris,  but  iu  the  constantly  increas- 
ing exportation  of  both  to  every  part  of  the  world 
where  scientific  cultivation  has  superseded  the  rude 
expedients  of  earlier  times.  As  to  implements, 
said  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  addressing  an  agricul- 
tural gathering  of  Yorkshiremen,  "  I  saw  on  the 
plains  of  Troy  the  clodcrusher  of  Crosskill,  the 
drills,  the  horse-hoes  of  Garrett,  and  the  ploughs 
of  Howard  and  llausome."  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Po,  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bailie  and 
the  Black  Sea,  iu  the  new  continent  of  Australia, 
or  in  Flanders,  the  cradle  of  modern  agriculture, 
English  implements  have  the  same  preference  as  on 
the  plains  of  Troy. 

Farmers  are  prosperous,  landlords  are  intent  on 
improving  their  estates,  labourers  have  ceased  to 
hate  the  drill  and  the  threshing-machine  ;  during 
ti;''  ]>a-t  harvest  the  reaping-machine  lias  come 
into  working  use;  and  competent  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  au  economical  steam-cultivator  has 
been  almost  perfected.  The  time  seems  propitious 
tor  reviewing  the  series  of  events  which  during  the 
last  huudred  years  have  combined  to  place  English 
agriculture  iu  the  position  which  it  now  by  univer- 
sal consent  enjoys.  Different  men  and  different! 
means  have,  in  important  particulars,  founded  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Scotland,  although  the' 
two  kingdoms  have  more  than  once  exchanged  iin- 
provements.  A  Scotehnmn  only  can  do  justice  to 
tin-  unwritten  history  of  Seotch  agriculture. 

Then-  is  rarely  a  great  invention  received  by 
the  world  of  which  the  genu  is  not  to  be  found  in 
some  preceding  age.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
system  ofnrtifiei.nl  manures,  which  has  recently 
worked  »uch  wonders  in  agriculture,  and  which  is| 
touched  upon  tu  follows  in  "  The  new  and  admira- 
ble Arte  of  Setting  C>rne."  by  II.  Platte,  K-ijuirt*, 
published  in  HUM,  by  "  Peter  Shorte,  dwelling  at 
\e  »ijne  of  ye  Starne  on  Urcd  Street  Hill :" — 

"  Shavings  of  home,  upon  mine  ownc  experi- 
ence, i  must  of  necessity  coniniende,  by  means 
whereof  I  obtained  a  more  flourishing  garden  at 
Bishopshal,  in  a  most  barren  and  unfruittul  plot  of 
gronnde,  w  hich  none  of  m\  predecessors  could  ever 
grace  or  beautifie  cither  with  knots  or  flowers.  I 
have  had  good  experience,  with  kingular  good  suc- 


cess, by  strewing  the  waste  sope  ashes  upon  a  bor- 
der of  summer  barley.  Malte  duste  may  here  also 
challenge  his  place,  for  foure  or  five  quarters  there- 
of are  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  And  sal 
armouiake,  being  a  volatile  salt  first  incorporated 
and  rotted  in  common  earth,  is  thought  to  bee  a 
rich  mould  to  plant  or  set  in.  Dogges  and  cattes 
and  other  beastes,  and  generally  all  carrion,  buried 
uuder  ye  rootes  of  trees,  iu  due  time  will  make 
them  flourish  and  bring  forth  in  great  abundance." 

Thus  we  find  that  so  long  as  two  huudred  and 
fifty-seven  years  ago  an  Englishman  "  had  disco- 
vered the  utility  of  ammonia  in  bones  and  flesh." 
Even  in  agricultural  implements  great  inventions 
were  suggested,  and  forgotten,  because  the  farmers 
of  England  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  reaping-machine  carries  us  back  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Gauls.  The  horse-hoe,  the  drill,  and 
the  water  or  wind  driven  threshing  machines  were 
employed  in  a  few  obscure  localities,  but  it  was  not 
until  necessity  made  farmers  adventurous,  and  fa- 
cilities of  communication  rendered  one  district  con- 
versant with  the  doings  of  another,  that  they  grew 
into  general  use.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  have 
been  effected  on  particular  estates,  the  condition  of 
English  agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  continental  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
Wheat  in  many  districts  was  rarely  cultivated  and 
rarely  eaten  by  the  labouring  classes.  Rye,  oats, 
and  barley  were  the  prevailing  crops  :  a  naked 
fallow,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  of  barrenness,  which 
was  too  often  a  year  of  exhausting  weeds,  was  the 
ordinary  expedient  for  restoring  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Farm-yard  dung,  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
influence  of  rain,  and  carelessly  applied,  was  al- 
most the  only  manure.  Artificial  grasses,  with 
beans,  peas,  and  cabbages,  were  rarely  grown,  and 
turnips  were  confined  to  a  few  counties,  where  they 
were  sown  broadcast.  Cultivation  (except  plough- 
ing and  harrowing)  was  performed  almost  entirely 
by  manual  labour  ;  the  rude  implements  were  usu- 
ally constructed  on  the  farm,  and  often  in  a  way 
to  increase  labour  instead  of  to  economize  it.  The 
cattle  were  chiefly  valued  for  their  dairy  qualities 
or  for  their  powers  of  draught,  and  were  only  fat- 
tened when  they  would  milk  or  draw  no  longer. 
The  greater  number  of  breeds  were  large-boned 
and  ill-shaped,  greedy  eaters,  and  slow  in  arriving 
at  maturity  :  while  as  very  little  winter  food,  ex- 
cept hay,  was  raised,  the  meat  laid  on  by  grass  in 
the  summer  was  lost,  or  barely  maintained  in  wiu- 
ter.  During  the  six  colder  months  of  the  year,  fresh 
meat  was  a  luxury  only  enjoyed  by  the  wealthiest 
personages.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
living,  first  class  farmers  in  Herefordshire  salted 
down  an  old  cow  in  the  autumn,  which,  with  flitches 
of  fat  bacon,  supplied  their  families  with  meat  until 
the  spring.  Esquire  Bedel  Gunning,  in  his  " Memo- 
rials of  Cambridge,"  relates  that,  when  Dr.  Make- 
Thaoker ay. Settled  iu  Chester  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  he  presented  one  of  his 
tenants  with  a  bull-calf  of  a  superior  breed.  On 
lii-  inquiring  alter  it  in  the  following  spring,  the 
farmer  gratefully  replied,  "Sir,  he  was  a  noble 
animal;  we  killed  him  at  Christmas,  and  have 
lived  upon  him  ever  since." 

The  reclaiming  wild  sheep-walks,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  au  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  food  grown  on  arable  laud  for  their 
support,  and  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  are  the 
events  which  distinguish  the  progress  of  English 
agriculture  during  the  last  century.  The  next 
step,  after  some  advance  had  been  made,  was  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  separated  the  far- 
mers of  that  day,  and  which  left  them  nearly  as 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  every  district 
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besides  their  own  as  of  what  was  passing  in  China 
or  Japan.  The  active  agent  in  this  work  was  the 
son  of  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury — the  well 
known  Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
sagacious,  if  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  men, 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  railways,  the  penny 
postage,  and  a  cloud  of  newspapers  have  rendered 
personal  and  written  communication  universal 
Let  a  superior  animal  be  bred,  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine  invented,  or  a  new  kind  of  manure  be  dis- 
covered, and  in  a  few  days  the  particulars  are  cir- 
culated through  the  press  round  the  whole  king 
dom,  and  bring  visitors  or  letters  of  inquiry  from 
every  quarter.  But  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young 
the  most  advanced  counties  communicated  with  the 
metropolis  and  each  other  by  thoroughfares  which 
could  hardly  be  traversed  except  by  a  well-mounted 
horseman  or  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  drawn  by 
twelve  horses,  while  as  "  not  one  farmer  in  five  thou- 
sand read  anything  at  all,"  the  printing-press  eould 
not  supply  the  place  of  personal  inspection,  Norfolk 
with  a  sub-soil  which  allowed  the  rain  to  filtei 
through,  boasted  her  natural  roads,  and  the  in- 
habitants quoted  with  pride  a  saying  of  Charles  II. 
that  the  county  ought  to  be  cut  up  to  make  high 
ways  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  onlj 
proved  how  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  for  when  Young  visitec 
Norfolk,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  mile  of  gooc 
road.  In  Essex  he  found  lanes  so  narrow  that 
hardly  anything  could  pass  a  carriage,  ruts  of  ar 
incredible  depth,  and  chalk-wagons  stuck  fast  til 
a  line  of  them  were  in  the  same  predicament,  anc 
it  required  twenty  or  thirty  horses  to  be  tacked  tt  » 
each  to  draw  them  out  one  by  one.  The  thorough 
fares  in  fact  were  ditches  of  thick  mud  cut  up  b] 
secondary  ditches  of  irregular  depth.  In  attempt 
ing  to  traverse  them,  Young  had  sometimes  U  ^ 
alight  from  his  chaise,  and  get  the  rustics  to  assist 
him  in  lifting  it  over  the  hedge.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when,  in  1767,  he  abandoned  the 
farm  in  whieh  he  had  experimented  too  much  tt 
be  successful,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  franl 
hospitality  which  has  in  every  age  been  the  cha 
racteristic  of  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
made  those  celebrated  "  Tours,"  which  are  absolut(|t()( 
photographs  of  agricultural  England,  and  are  mo 
dels  of  what  all  such  reports  should  be — graphic 
faithful,  picturesque,  and  philosophical! 

About  half  a  century  alter  Young  had  published  jj 
his  priucipal  Euglish  tours,  another  celebrated  mat  j|a 
copied  his  example,  and  made  his  "  Kural  Bides'  $ 
through  various  counties  between  the  years  1821 
and  1832.  It  would  be  natural  to  refer  to  thit  m 
entertaining  work  of  Cobbettto  discover  the  change  (1, 
w  hich  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  but  scare  t 
a  notion  can  be  gleaned  from  it  of  the  condition  0  ^ 
agriculture.  Superior  to  Young  in  talent,  in  for© 
of  language,  and  in  liveliness  of  style,  though  no  iit 
surpassing  him  in  lucidity,  which  was  impossiblA1( 
he  is,  beyond  comparison,  inferior  to  him  in  infor  4 
mation  and  candour.  The  "Rural  Rides"  are  lit 
tic  better  than  a  collection  of  reckless  invectiv 
hardy  assertions,  and  insolent  bigotry.  Clever 
is  Cobbctt's  abuse,  it  derives  much  of  its  amuse 
incut  from  its  effrontery  and  its  ludicrous  dispro  ||( 
portion  to  the  occasions  which  excite  it,  like  th  $ 
fits  of  passion  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  His  veri  ^ 
prejudices  raise  a  smile  by  their  extravagance,  am  $ 
it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  a  large  part  of  ti 
merit  of  the  book  is  in  its  faults,  if  there  is  mei 
in  a  piquancy  which  the  reader  relishes  while  hi 
condemns.  Beyond  a  certain  perception  of  th 
beauties  of  nature,  there  is  an  entire  absence  c 
elevating  sentiment.  His  ideas  for  improving 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  about  which  he  talk 
so  much  and  so  furiously,  usually  centre  in  fat " 
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ion  and  strong  beer,  the  superiority  of  which  to 
ihristian  instruction  is  one  of  his  favourite  vaunts. 

Devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  agricul- 
,ure,  and  having  won  by  his  talents  and  his  pun- 
gency the  ear  of  the  public,  he  did  nothiDg  what- 
;ver  to  advance  the  science.  His  powerful  and 
•eckless  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in  maintaining 
irrors ;  and  while  Young,  by  the  accurate  record 
if  impartial  observations,  has  left  his  footmark 
leeply  printed  upon  the  soil,  the  turbulent  clever- 
less  of  Cobbett  was  like  a  wind  which  makes  a 
preat  stir  at  the  moment,  and  then  is  hushed  for 
iver.  The  name  of  Arthur  Young  will  always  be 
nentioned  with  gratitude  in  every  record  of  British 
arming ;  the  name  of  Cobbett,  if  it  is  mentioned 
it  all,  will  only  be  quoted  as  a  warning.  On  re- 
urring  to  his  "  Rural  Rides,"  we  have  found  them 
lext  to  a  blank  upon  the  subject  of  which  they 
irofess  to  treat;  and  though  abuse,  egotism,  con- 
:eit,  dogmatism,  and  prejudice,  when  set  off  by 
ivacity,  may  make  amusing  reading,  they  contri- 
•ute  nothing  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

In  a  visit  to  's  house,  Third  month,  1832, 

he  says,  "  They  were  talking  of  the  observation 

f  the  fast-day  impending,  and  appeared  un- 

lecided  about  closing  the  shop-doors ;  saying  that 
the  thing  should  be  seriously  considered,'  &c. ;  but 
replied  that  if  we  fully  understood  our  religious 
irinciples,  and  embraced  them,  it  did  not  appear 

0  me  that  we  had  the  case  before  us  as  something 
lew ;  rather  as  that  with  which  we  were  well  ac- 
painted,  and  knew  how  to  meet  according  to  our 
hristian  profession  ;  and  that  I  should  have  sup- 
posed, at  his  maturity  of  years,  he  had  come  to  a 
lecision  on  such  points.  For  my  part  /  was  of 
he  old  school,  I  said,  and  did  not  now  find  that  it 
?as  necessary  for  me  to  call  in  question  the  p?v- 
vriety  of  ilue  high  standing  our  religious  body  had 
iways  talcen  in  such  matters;  being  clearly  con- 
inced  that  this  is  not  the  true  fast." 

1  This  faithful  watchwoman  was  at  no  difficulty 
b  decide  on  points  the  Society  had  long  since  set- 
led  ;  she  was  not  veering  about  with  every  wind 
(  new  doctrine,  but  keeping  her  place  in  the 
Iruth,  she  saw  the  spirit  of  innovation  at  work, 
bd  was  divinely  led  to  warn  her  friends  of  the 
fertain  consequence  of  giving  heed  to  those  who 
tere  covertly  attempting  to  draw  them  away  from 
pe  christian  principles  that  ancient  Friends 
beached  ;  and  we  may  see  the  gradual  fulfilment 
f  her  predictions  in  the  results  of  the  new  opin- 
|ns  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Are  there 
bt  members  in  this  land  who  shut  up  their  stores 
fi  fast-days,  and  what  some  call  holy  days,  rather 
lan  appear  conscientious  on  such  poiuts  ?  Can 
!  not  discover  that  such  nominal  members  have 
;tle  of  the  substance  of  religion  in  them,  and  are 
ten  stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  are  governed 

1  their  example '!  We  may  see  also  how  obstacles 
fere  put  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  her  duty. 
I  In  the  same  month,  alluding  to  remarks  made 

the  preceding  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  desirable- 
ss  of  silence,  she  says,  "I  am  one  with  thee,  in 
shing  that  we  might  separate  under  the  imme- 
ite  covering  of  the  heavenly  wing.  I  was,  bow- 
er, discouraged  and  cramped  in  my  exercise,  and 
iught  I  discovered  in  part  where  it  arose.  It 
is  in  a  quarter  from  which  I  have  for  years  been 
customed  to  find  a  damp  to  my  exertions  in  pur- 

t  of  religious  duty,  but  I  desire  to  leave  it  all  to 

2  Lord.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  day  of  perplex- 
and  of  treading  down  ;  a  day  of  gloominess 

i  of  thick  darkness;  a  time  wherein  opinion 


takes  the  place  of  faith  to  an  alarming  degree ; 
which  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  unanimity  re- 
specting our  testimonies,  and  in  the  contrariety  of 
practice,  as  relates  to  some  of  them  in  particular. 
It  is  indeed  a  trying  time  many  ways,  and  puts  me 
in  mind  of  that  Scripture,  'If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?'  but  surely 
the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  and 
although  he  may  permit  these  to  be  much  tried  for 
a  season,  he  will  one  day  bring  them  forth  as  gold : 
yea,  I  believe  that  the  remnant  among  us,  who 
keep  fast  hold  of  their  integrity,  will  yet  appear 
in  the  same  brightness  that  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing did,  and  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High,  as  was  the  case  with  Friends  before  the  gold 
became  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  was  changed.  May 
the  simple-hearted  therefore  strengthen  themselves 
in  their  God,  even  in  this  evil  day,  though  it  may 
yet  show  itself  to  be  still  more  an  evil  day,  and 
notwithstanding  terrible  things  may  be  spoken  in 
righteousness  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth." 

The  lapse  of  time  has  not  lessened  the  evil  of 
this  day ;  it  has  spread  its  baleful  influence  over 
the  Society  in  this  country,  and  covered  many 
hearts  with  sadness  on  account  of  great  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  support  of  our  principles  and  discipline, 
and  of  the  "  divisions  of  Reuben"  arising  there- 
from. Well  will  it  be,  should  it  produce  "  great 
searchings  of  heart"  universally,  to  see  how  far 
we  are  implicated  directly  or  indirectly  as  indivi- 
duals, in  contributing  to  this  lamentable  degenera- 
cy. Wrong  things  are  always  produced  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wrong  spirit ;  and  if  we  undertake  to 
strive  to  meet  and  correct  wrong  things  in  a  reli- 
ance  upon  our  own  wisdom,  and  out  of  the  Truth, 
we  shall  only  make  things  worse,  and  add  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  exercised  brethren.  Let  us  cry 
to  the  Lord,  as  he  gives  us  a  true  sight  of  the  state 
of  the  church,  that  in  tender  compassion  for  the 
afflictions  of  this  people,  he  would  arise  for  our 
help,  and  open  the  way  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  present  bondage,  that  by  the  fresh  visitations 
of  his  love  and  power,  we  may  appear  in  the  unity 
and  brightness  which  once  adorned  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society. 

"  Stoke  Newington,  Fifth  mo.  1st. — The  meeting 
on  First-day  was  very  large,  and  got  through  well, 
Truth  making  its  own  way,  until  it  rose  into  blessed 
dominion.  I  hear  there  are  many  inquiries  where 
the  next  is  to  be,  but  I  never  mention  a  meeting 
until  I  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  Oh,  my  soul  mag- 
nifies the  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and  power  that  is 
not  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

11th. — Writing  to  a  friend,  she  says,  "I  hope 
thou  wilt  avoid  engaging  in  too  many  benevolent 
plans  or  pursuits;  it  may  be  overdone,  and  rather 
weaken  than  strengthen  the  best  life  in  individuals. 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  gift  of  the  holy  anointing 
turned  from  its  own  channel,  by  great  devotedness 
to  these  things,  to  the  disqualification  of  some  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  way  designed 
by  infinite  and  unerring  Wisdom.  At  the  same 
time  I  quite  believe  that  thy  philanthropy  is  re- 
garded by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
sincerity  of  thy  heart  will  no  doubt  meet  its  happy 
reward.  I  do  desire  thy  encouragement  in  every 
thing  given  thee  to  do  by  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
good,  and  wish  the  work  of  thy  hands  to  prosper. 

"  30th. — To  some  of  us  this  Yearly  Meeting  has 
been  a  trying  time,  beyond  what  I  can  remember ; 
for  the  lowly  life  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been 
borne  down  by  that  which,  with  a  specious  appear- 
ance, seems  to  me  to  be  much  devoid  of  substance. 
I  have  once  more  been  constrained  to  sound  an 
alarm,  and  set  forth  our  dangers,  which  some  be- 
lieve, and  many  set  at  nought. 

"  Sixth  mo.  8th,  1832. — I  well  know  what  it  is 


to  be  shut  up  in  darkness,  as  in  a  low  dungeon ;  to 
be  hedged  about  that  one  cannot  make  their  es- 
cape, and  to  feel  the  chain  heavy ;  but,  1  say  it 
again,  be  patient  in  tribulation,  steadfast  in  hope, 
and  thou  canst  not  think  how  the  Almighty  arm 
will  be  made  bare  for  thee,  to  bring  thee  in  due 
time  into  a  large  place.  In  Sarah  R.  Grubb's 
journal,  we  read, 

'  When  heaven  seems  brass,  and  earth  -with  iron  bars, 
Doth  hold  its  cheering  goodliness  from  thee, 
Then  with  a  calm,  resigned  mind,  give  up — 
Freely  surrender  all  thou  callest  thine. 
No  longer  rest  on  Jordan's  banks,  but  with 
Stability  step  in,  and  learn  to  know 
That  stones  there  are,  which  for  memorial  serve; 
Then  bring  them  up  from  thence,  as  proofs  where  thou 
Hast  been,  and  therewith  raise  thine  Ebenezer.' 

"  I  have  thought  that  those  endowed  with  more 
than  ordinary  talents  are  peculiarly  tried,  ere  they 
come  to  devote  all  to  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  Then  fie  is  pleased  to  say, 
'  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver.  I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.'  " 

"  Leyden,  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  1832— The  world 
seems  to  gain  much  ascendency  in  the  present  day 
among  us,  as  a  people,  both  with  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  little  room  is  left  for  the  simplicity, 
purity  and  meekness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and 
few  noble  standard-bearers,  and  few  of  our  chil- 
dren promising,  by  their  humble  deportment,  to 
become  valiant  upon  earth,  in  the  great  and  glori- 
ous cause  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer among  men.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I  wish  I  could 
take  a  more  encouraging  view  of  things  imme- 
diately relating  to  our  Society  than  I  am  capable 
of  doing,  when  my  mind  is  in  an  abstracted  state ; 
but  fear  takes  hold  upon  me,  lest  we  should  be  as- 
similating more  and  more  to  spiritual  Babylon,  in 
too  general  a  way.  Shall  not  we  who  are  parents, 
endeavour  to  see  in  the  light  which  deceiveth  not, 
how  it  is  in  our  own  families,  as  well  as  in  the 
church  ?  And  is  it  not  for  us  to  labour  with  our 
dear  children,  to  bring  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  their  daily  cross,  if  they 
would  have  a  crown  of  everlasting  righteousness 
and  joy ;  and  if  indeed  they  would  be  owned  by 
the  Saviour  upon  earth,  as  his  people  ?  I  often 
fear  lest  I  should  not  say,  in  the  loud  language  of 
example,  '  Follow  ye  me,  as  I  follow  Christ;'  yet  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  to  bear  about  in  this  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  his  blessed  life  may 
also  be  made  manifest  in  my  mortal  flesh.  No- 
thing will  do  after  all  our  speculations,  but  a  dying 
to  self  and  living  that  life,  of  which  an  eminent 
christian  speaks,  '  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'  If  we  are  without  this  knowledge 
of  the  great  work  of  regeneration,  it  will  never- 
theless manifest  itself  through  others  ;  for  the  true 
church  must  take  the  place  of  the  false,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  1  Mystery  Babylon'  must  fall,  as 
certainly  as  God  is  true,  righteous,  and  just.  My 
heart  feels  interested  in  those  I  have  long  loved, 
that  they  may  be  found  walking  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called." 

"  Stoke  Newington,  Second  mo.  5th,  1833. — 
On  First-day  we  had  the  company  of  dear  Daniel 
Wheeler  at  both  meetings.  He  took  tea  here.  We 
found  his  conversation  truly  edifying  and  interest- 
ing. He  was  all  resignation  under  his  trials,  and 
spoke  as  if  he  was  not  only  filled  with  an  assurance 
that  his  endeared  wife  was  centred  in  everlasting 
peace  and  rest,  but  that  he  had  a  sense  of  the 
sweet  calm  that  reigned  in  his  family  under  accu- 
mulated trials.  He  gave  us  a  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive letter  to  read  from  a  son.  I  was  ready  to  say, 
'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.' 

"  In  my  deep  retirement  yesterday,  I  sought  tc- 
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present  us  all  before  the  mercy-seat  of  our  Great 
Judge,  aud  to  pray  for  preservation  and  deliver- 
ance, when  the  text  was  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance, '  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
knew  not  ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known  :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them,  aud  crooked  things  straight.  These  things 
will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them.'  It 
comforted  aud  strengthened  my  mind,  for  1  thought 
that  although  we  cannot  see  the  good  of  our  crosses 
and  exercises  at  the  time,  yet  those  who  trust  in 
the  Lord,  find  eventually  that  things  come  round 
to  their  real  benefit." 


The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
We  copy  the  following  from  correspondence  of 
the  London  Times. 

Naples,  June  5,  1858. 

Lookiug  towards  the  mountain,  from  Naples, 
nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  spectacle  which 
it  presents.  I  am  standing  in  Santa  Lucia,  which 
is  crowded  by  eager  aud  curious  spectators,  who 
seem  to  be  hushed  by  the  awfully  grand  appear- 
ance of  the  mountain.  They  arc  almost  silent — a 
wonder  for  Neapolitans — except  when  from  some 
spot  the  fire  flashes  with  greater  brilliancy ;  then 
there  is  a  shout.  Vesuvius  is,  in  fact,  girdled  with 
fire — that  is,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  from  the 
Fosso  di  Favame  on  the  north  to  the  Fosso  Grande 
on  the  south.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  I  inspected 
yesterday,  and  the  sides  exhibited  no  signs  of  ac- 
tivity. Supposing  the  girdle  to  be  carried  all 
round,  one  might  speculate  ou  consequences  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  one-half  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maples.  There  is,  however,  one  point  iu  the  north- 
east  where  the  lava  has  gushed  forth,  aud  flowing 
down  towards  Ottajano,  has  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  prince,  so-called.  From  the 
top  of  the  cone  there  are  given  few  or  no  signs  of 
activity — an  occasional  flame,  or  a  few  sparks,  aud 
nothing  more,  for  the  fire  is  drawn  off  from  the 
chain  of  mouths  which  half  surround  the  mountain. 
On  Tuesday,  after  sending  off  my  letters,  the  lava, 
].i--in_'  beyond  tin:  Fosso  Grande,  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  advanced  slowly  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Observatory,  thus  preventing 
the  further  advance  of  carriages.  Until  two 
o'clock,  r.  M.,  it  remained  quiet,  when,  deriving 
fresh  matter  from  above,  it  was  again  in  motion. 
The  Other  branch,  continuing  its  course,  entered  on 
the  grounds  of  a  priest,  who  has  a  villa  in  that 
direction.  The  old  road  to  the  Hermitage  had 
been  cut  off  the  day  before  by  the  stream  which  is 
flowing  down  towards  the  south,  and  which  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  descends  from  the 
north.  Karly  in  the  week  it  had  destroyed  the 
property  of  several  small  proprietors,  and  was 
threatening  much  more. 

'I  be  gTeat  incident  of  the  week  has  been,  how- 
ever, tin'  falling  in  of  the  upper  pari  of  die  moun- 
tain, to  the  depth,  perhaps,  <>|  two  hundred  palms. 
This  has  been  oeea-i oned  probably  bv  the  mouth* 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  direction  of  Casdo- 
wrchi,  on  the  property  of  Ottajano.  Vesuvius  is 
perforated  by  them,  and  were  the  circle  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  change 
would  take  place  in  it*  form.  Altogether,  seven ' 
main  openings  arc  spoken  of  as  vomiting  forth  tire, 
the  minor  orifices  arc  unnumbered  ;  and  the  two 
great  stream'"  which  now  threaten  most,  are  the  one 
that  is  fj  iwing  d  >wn  the  Fosso  di  Favame  in  a 
northerly  direction,  .<n  the  old  lava  of  and 
the  other  which  i-  coining  down  towards  Ho-ina, 
and  has  cut  off  the  new  road  to  tli;  Hermitage. 
"  I  was  up  |n  the  mountain,*'  said  Cozzolino,  "  with 
a  party  of  French,  when  the  crater  fell  in.  They 


were  much  frightened,  as  well  they  might  be.  It 
seemed  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  then,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  walls  fell  in,  leaving  a 
fragment  standing  upright.  The  loss  of  property 
has  been  very  great.  I  saved  one  woman  who  had 
lost  all  from  throwing  herself  into  the  lava.  I 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  and  carried  her  off." 

The  various  currents  of  lava  at  their  mouths 
appear  like  cascades  of  fire,  and  of  these  there  are 
six  near  the  Fosso  di  Favame.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  There  is  a  pumping  and  a  puffing, 
aud  an  occasional  roaring,  and  then  up  comes  the 
abundant  liquid,  which,  falling  over  the  lower 
ground  like  a  cascade,  rushes  forward  to  meet  the 
main  flood.  To  wander  about,  however,  as  on 
former  occasions,  is  now  impossible,  and  in  my  de- 
scription I  am  confined  almost  to  generalities. 

As  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  wonder- 
ful scene,  it  increases  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
crowds  which  go  up  at  night  remind  one — if  I  may 
assume  the  license  of  an  Irishman  without  being 
one — of  the  Derby  day.  Every  kind  of  vehicle  is 
in  use,  and  every  one  in  Resina  is  transformed  into 
a  cicerone.  It  is  dangerous  almost  to  get  out  of 
the  train  at  Portici ;  no  other  object  on  earth,  it  is 
supposed,  could  bring  you  there  but  to  see  Vesu- 
vius, and  you  are  laid  hold  of  and  hurried  off  with- 
out your  consent,  by  half-a-dozen  self-constituted 
guides.  Nothing,  I  think,  is  so  calculated  to  strike 
the  visitor  with  surprise  as  the  comparative  care- 
lessness of  danger  with  which  the  fire  is  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  to  them 
it  is  a  source  of  profit — the  occasion  of  a  fete,  and 
not  the  slightest  interruption  takes  place  in  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  life. 

When  I  was  there,  a  religious  procession  filled 
the  streets  in  honour  of  the  fete  of  Corpus  Christi. 
There  was  the  usual  tawdry  of  gold  leaf,  and  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  muslin  displayed  ou  all  sides,  and 
the  devout  were  kneeling  before  the  Corpus  Christi; 
while,  at  just  an  hour's  distance,  was  coming  down 
the  fiery  stream,  and  the  great  mountain  reared  up 
its  gigantic  form,  adorned  with  a  splendour  which 
put  to  shame  the  tawdry  below.  From  the  backs 
of  their  houses  the  people  could  see  the  vines  and 
trees  blazing,  and  houses  surrounded  by  lava,  and 
almost  smell  the  smoke  as  the  wind  bore  it  down 
upon  them.  Still  they  bought  and  sold,  and,  like 
babies,  trifled  with  baubles,  and  called  them  the 
externals  of  a  religion  which  had  for  its  object  the 
great  Being  who  was  showing  forth  his  mighty 
power  so  near. 

"  On  the  day  before  yesterday,"  says  the  official 
journal  of  the  4th  iust.,  "  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  ap- 
peared to  slacken,  but  after  a  little,  the  eruption  of 
the  craters  already  described  increasing,  it  resumed 
its  ruinous  activity.  The  stream  flowing  from  the 
Piano  della  ( I  inestra  continued  to  descend,  destroy- 
ing a  largely  planted  vineyard,  and  surrounding  a 
boose.  It  then  covered  the  new  road  which  leads 
to  the  observatory,  three  hundred  paces.  The  lava 
of  Vetrana,  which  had  passed  into  the  Fosso  di 
Favame,  directed  its  course  on  Cercola  and  San 
Giorgio,  passing  through  San  Sebastiano.  The 
stream  of  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  measures  five 
hundred  and  eighty  palms  in  front,  ou  the  same 
night  advanced  ten  palms  in  eight  minutes,  aud 
later,  quickened  its  pace." 

Last  night,  June  4,  the  spectacle  was  very  grand 
in  the  direction  of  the  north.  From  Naples,  one 
sees  the  arched  form  of  the  cascade,  and  it  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  magnificence. 


they  were  my  own.  When  I  err  in  the  least  fron 
this,  I  feel  the  Lord's  rebuke. — Mary  Fletcher. 


Received  to-day  a  striking  conviction  how  care- 
ful I  ought  to  be,  not  to  expose  the  fault  or  in- 
firmity of  any  one.  I  want  so  to  love  my  neigh- 
bours as  to  tad  all  their  concerns  as  tenderly  as  if 


Selected. 

The  influence  of  example  for  good  or  for  evil  i:| 
great,  and  upon  whom  it  may  operate,  we  do  not 
know.  Young  persons  who  have  religious  parent! 
are  closely  observed,  and  the  supposition  that  tlaei  | 
advantages  are  peculiar,  leads  others  to  expect  i 
corresponding  circumspection  in  all  their  deport 
ment.  When  they  live  up  to  the  privileges  the; 
partake  of,  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  others,  ant 
reap  the  reward  of  well  doing  themselves.  Thoma 
Fothergill,  son  of  that  eminent  minister,  John  Fo 
thergill,  "  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  hi 
age ;  of  whom  his  father  has  been  frequently  bean 
to  say,  that  he  never  once  displeased  him.  An< 
thus,  as  he  had  feared  God,  and  honoured  bis  pa 
rents  from  his  youth  upwards,  so  he  felt  the  ap 
proach  of  death  without  terror,  and  departed  i 
innocency  and  peace.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  s 
manifest  was  the  religious  awe  and  godly  fear  tha 
was  upon  him,  both  in  meetings,  and  in  bis  genera 
conversation,  as  often  to  impress  others  with  a  sens 
of  it,  and  to  excite  some  who  were  less  regardfu 
of  their  duty,  to  more  diligence." 


No  man  can  tell  whether  be  is  rich  or  poor,  b  l 
turning  to  his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that  makel 
a  man  rich.  He  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  vvhal 
he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  21,  1858. 


Civilization  in  its  true  meaning,  is  the  result  (I 
principles  belonging  to  and  developed  by  the  chriil 
tian  religion.    It  is  this,  that  properly  defines  an] 
regulates  the  relations  between  man  and  his  fellov 
secures  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  political  right! 
while  it  calls  forth,  cherishes  and  enforces  thosl 
self-sacrifices  and  benevolent  impulses  which  ai, 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  every  community! 
This  must  be  admitted,  if  we  believe  that  the  teacll 
ings  of  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father  are  trul 
and  will  guide  into  all  truth ;  for  all  his  reveh| 
tious  have  for  their  end  the  securing  of  man's  hajl 
piness,  by  informing  him  of  his  varied  duties  tl 
his  Creator  and  his  brother  mau ;  the  penalty  11 
must  incur  by  neglecting  or  disregarding  thei 
and  by  putting  him  in  the  way  to  obtain  strengtl 
to  perform  them.    In  proportion,  therefore,  as  til 
principles  of  Christianity  have  been  understood  an 
carried  out  by  nations  and  peoples,  civilization  lnl 
advanced  towards  perfection.    The  records  of  hil 
tory  show  how  far  those  nations  which  have  n<[ 
been  favoured  with  an  outward  knowledge  of  til 
only  true  religion,  have  fallen  short  of  the  correcl 
standard  of  civilization ;  and  how  slowly  thai 
that  have  been  blessed  with  that  knowledge,  lnvf 
learned  the  import  of  its  teachings,  and  profited  tl 
carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  the  Jewish  polity,  instituted  as  it  was 
divine  wisdom,  the  two  first  commandments,  (I 
which  our  Saviour  declared,  hung  all  the  law  ai 
the  prophets,  comprehend  those  principles  of  im 
tual  relation  between  man  and  man,  and  man 
his  Creator,  which  give  vitality  to  individual  haf 
piness,  and  would,  if  carried  out,  develope  a  pe 
feet  social  and  political  system.  But  such  was  til 
darkness  of  that  people,  highly  favoured  as  th<l 
were,  and  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  that  tbi 
could  not  comprehend,  and  would  not  apply  tj 
truths  taught  them,  which  were  intended  not  | 
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preserve  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
od,  and  lead  them  individually  to  live  correctly; 
it  also  to  preserve  a  comparatively  free  form  of 
)vernment,  and  promote  the  interchange  of  those 
jlps  and  kindnesses  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
iciety,  and  give  value  to  domestic  and  social  in- 
rcourse.  In  their  blindness  they  desired  a  king, 
id,  in  wrath  their  request  was  complied  with; 
ie  change  of  government,  while  it  created  a  pri- 
leged  class,  tending  to  degrade  and  burden  the 
;ople  at  large,  and  consequently  to  retard  civiliza- 
on. 

Greece  and  Rome,  eminent  as  they  were  for  suc- 
;ss  in  arms,  and  the  triumphs  of  art ;  and  far 
i  they  carried  in  their  polity  those  principles  of 
uth  and  right  which  they  had  received,  either  in- 
irectly  by  tradition,  or  deduced  from  the  teach- 
igs  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  themselves,  yet  fell 
w  short  of  the  correct  standard  of  civilization, 
hey  groped  in  darkness,  not  comprehending  or 
>eying  the  little  light  received  ;  and  their  bloody 
iws,  the  open  unfathomed  depravity  of  all  classes, 
ie  cruel  tyranny,  the  slavery  and  dark  ignorance 
3  the  multitude,  show  how  much  they  lacked  of 
jing  a  civilized  or  enlightened  people. 
It  is  then  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
ie  immense  benefit  resulting  from  bringing  a  peo- 
le  to  accept  the  christian  religion,  as  recorded  in 
ie  Holy  Scriptures,  as  their  adopted  faith.  We 
lean  the  value  of  a  national  recognition  of  chris- 
anity ;  involving  as  it  does,  the  admittance  of 
nths  which  must  sooner  or  later,  under  the  pro- 
idence  of  the  Almighty,  bring  men  to  comprehend 
leir  rights  and  their  duties ;  initiating  or  abetting 
ie  onward  march  of  moral,  social,  and  political 
□provement,  which  will  finally  result  in  that  per- 
ct  civilization,  wherein  all  men  will  acknowledge 
Ihrist  as  their  master,  and  regard  and  treat  each 
fcher  as  brethren.  For,  however  the  truths  of  the 
ospel  may  be  perverted  or  obscured  for  a  time  by 
\e  ignorance  or  determined  wickedness  of  men, 
id  the  cunning  subtlety  of  Satan,  the  good  Spirit 
\  the  Author  of  Christianity,  operating  either  im- 
'ediately  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  by  instru- 
cts of  his  own  preparing,  will  finally  triumph ; 
?ht  will  spring  out  of  obscurity,  and  the  end  of 
coming,  which  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
;vil,  and  remove  everything  that  prevents  man 
am 


enjoying  true  happiness,  will  undoubtedly  be 
tained. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  accumula- 
'of  other  kinds  of  beneficial  knowledge,  which 
company  civilization;  but  we  think  it  clearly 
monstrable  that  these,  as  well  as  the  efficient, 
partial  application  of  the  correct  principles  of 
al  intercourse,  and  political  government,  keep 
ce  with  the  spread  and  influence  of  the  christian 
igion. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  by  ob- 
■ving  in  some  accounts  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
changes  that  have  been  going  on  for  years, 
are  still  taking  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
rkish  government,  and  which  have  been  tending 
the  toleration,  and  will  probably  end  in  the  su- 
macy  of  the  christian  religion  within  its  limits. 
Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  many  roil- 
ns  of  those  subject  to  the  Sultan,  perhaps  more 
in  one  half  of  those  acknowledging  him  as  their 
ereign,  are  nominal  christians.    The  form  of 
th  they  profess,  is  far  from  being  that  pure  and 
ritual  religion,  which  we  believe  in  ;  but  imper- 
t  as  it  may  be,  they  acknowledge  the  authen- 
Bty  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Ml  have  zealously  adhered  to  what  they  have  re- 
Bred  as  the  gospel,  through  very  many  years  of 
feltumely,  oppression  and  persecution,  showing 
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unmistakeably  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth.  It  has  operated 
with  them,  as  Christianity  ever  does,  even  where 
its  truths  are  much  buried  under  the  ceremonies  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  to  ameliorate  the  man- 
ners, improve  the  social  condition,  and  stimulate 
the  mental  energies ;  and  hence  jealousy  and  fear 
have  added  to  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Turks  for 
their  christian  countrymen  whom  they  cannot  but 
recognize  as  in  many  respects  their  superiors.  The 
aws  of  the  country  were  framed  to  keep  the 
"  christian  dogs"  in  the  most  servile  subjection  to 
their  Mohammedan  masters,  and  death  was  the 
penalty  prescribed  and  enforced  for  a  Musselman 
becoming  a  christian.  During  a  long  succession  of 
Sultans,  the  Janissaries,  a  trained  band  of  armed 
fanatics,  pledged  to  the  defence  of  their  empire  and 
religion,  were  employed,  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
to  harass  and  plunder  the  poor  christians.  Copt, 
Armenian  or  Greek,  it  mattered  not  to  them ;  they 
cherished  an  inveterate  hostility  to  all  not  believing 
in  their  Prophet,  and  were  ever  ready  to  destroy 
or  oppress  them.  But  when  they  became  conscious 
that  in  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  and 
truth  the  Sultan  was  contemplating  some  reform 
in  his  government,  some  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  their  tyrannical  impositions,  and  might 
probably  relax  somewhat  in  severity  towards  his 
christian  subjects,  they  thought  it  was  time  to  in- 
terfere, and  that  they  were  powerful  enough  to 
dictate  to  Mahmoud  what  should  be  his  course, 
and  accordingly  they  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  give  no  place  to  any  of  the  improvements 
accompanying  European  civilization.  The  haughty 
tyrant  concealed  his  anger  at  their  insolence,  and 
his  purposed  mode  of  freeing  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence they  attempted  to  exercise  over  him,  until 
his  plans  were  matured  ;  but  when  all  things  were 
prepared,  he  appointed  the  whole  order  of  Janis 
saries  to  death,  and  they  perished  by  tens  of  thou 
sands  under  the  scimetars  of  his  other  troops,  or 
the  bowstring  of  the  executioner.  This  occurred 
in  1827,  and  from  that  time  reform  has  been  going 
on  more  or  less  rapidly  within  the  Turkish  govern 
ment. 

We  cannot,  in  an  article  like  this,  attempt  to 
narrate  the  different  steps  by  which  the  christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  have  been  accorded  one  pri 
vilege  after  another,  and  their  political  position  ap 
proximated  to  their  Musselman  countrymen.  In 
1846,  under  the  efficient  representation  and  action 
of  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople,  the  Divan 
consented  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Protest- 
ant, as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Bomish  faiths,  as 
one  of  the  religions  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  now 
a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  famous  Hatti- 
Sherif  was  put  forth,  by  which  the  Sultan  bound 
himself  to  know,  henceforth,  no  difference  between 
his  Mohammedan  and  his  Christian  subjects,  but  to 
treat  all  equally  in  civil  matters,  and  to  throw  all 
posts  of  profit  and  honour  open  for  attainment  by 
either. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  country  where 
so  large  a  body  of  the  people  are  steeped  in  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism,  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  to  consider 
christians  as  degraded  and  polluted,  and  to  sec 
them  kept  in  the  most  servile  subjection,  these 
changes  should  excite  dissatisfaction  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  This  has  been  the  case  in  seve- 
ral instances,  and  is  aggravated  by  an  impression 
that  has  very  generally  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  Turks,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  must 
succumb  to  the  christians,  and  that  ere  long  the 
crescent  must  strike  to  the  cross,  and  Christianity 
become  the  national  religion.  Information  of  popu- 
lar outbreaks  and  murderous  insurrections  against 


the  christians  in  different  places  has  already  reach- 
ed this  country,  the  last  of  which  was  at  Jeddah, 
where  about  twenty  fell  beneath  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks. 

The  Turkish  government  has  not  yet  attempted 
to  enforce  its  own  enactments  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  though  more  than  one  case  has  occur- 
red of  a  Turk  renouncing  his  faith  in  Islamism, 
and  professing  the  christian  religion ;  but  they 
have  been  obliged,  or  at  least  thought  it  safest,  to 
go  into  exile.  But  time,  and  the  continued  expos- 
tulation and  armed  interference  of  European  go- 
vernments, together  with  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  the  races  who  profess  Christianity  and 
are  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan,  must  fin- 
ally triumph  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  will  be  in  christian  hands. 

When  that  time  shall  arrive,  and  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the 
nation  as  the  truth,  it  will  give  an  impetus  to  civili- 
zation which  could  never  be  felt  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Koran,  and  which  will  open  new  and 
far  brighter  prospects  for  the  land  once  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  7th  inst.  have  been 
received.  The  success  in  laying  the  cable  for  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  had  been  received  at  London,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  declaration  that  "  the  electric 
union  of  England  and  America  will  lead  to  the  unity  of 
all  nations." 

The  latest  advices  from  India  state  that  the  rebellion 
in  Central  India  had  been  effectually  crushed.  A  battle 
had  been  fought  near  Lucknow,  in  which  the  English 
captured  many  guns.  In  the  recapture  of  Gwalicr,  the 
English  obtained  a  large  amount  of  treasure  beside  many 
of  the  cannon,  elephants,  &c,  belonging  to  the  rebels. 
The  Governor-General  had  offered  an  amnesty  to  all 
but  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  murdering  British 
subjects. 

Large  embarkations  of  troops  from  England  to  India 
continued.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley 
stated  that  the  whole  number  of  forces  in  India  and  en 
route,  deducting  for  casualties,  was  86,000  men.  In- 
structions had  been  sent  out  not  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  completed  for  the  telegraph  to  India, 
but  the  government  had  determined  to  select  the  Red 
Sea  route,  and  that  the  communication  would  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year,  as  far  as  Broussa. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  were 
70,000  bales.  The  prices  of  the  lower  grades  had  im- 
proved from  \d.  to  \d. 

The  London  money  market  continued  easy.  It  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  Credit  Mobilier  of  France  is. 
to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Prince  Napoleon  is  said  to  be 
devising  measures  to  divert  the  stream  of  emigration  in 
France  and  Germany,  from  America  to  Algeria. 

The  Porte  has  remonstrated  with  the  new  British  mi- 
nister against  the  continued  occupation  of  Perini  by  the 
English.  Two  hundred  persons  implicated  in  the  Jeddah 
massacre,  have  been  arrested. 

MEXICO. — The  condition  of  affairs  does  not  seem  to 
improve.  Gen.  Baez  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  tho 
government.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  unsettled  condition.  When  the  Liberal  party 
took  San  Luis  Potosi,  Col.  Zuazua  issued  a  decreo 
banishing  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  and  thirty  priests, 
The  complaint  against  them  was,  that  they,  during  the 
action  of  San  Luis,  were  very  active  in  encouraging  tho 
reactionist  forces  in  the  city  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
Zuay.ua's  troops  ;  taking  the  field  in  person,  and  distri- 
buting "sanctified"  medals  to  the  soldiers — thus  pre- 
tending to  bless  their  blows,  and  in  case  they  fell,  giving 
them  a  passport  to  heaven. 

UNITED  STATES.— California.— The  steamship  Star 
of  the  West  arrived  at  New  York,  Eighth  month  12th, 
with  the  California  mails  of  the  20fh  ult,  and  $1,527,- 
000  in  treasure.  The  advices  from  Frazcr's  river  are 
contradictory,  and  the  excitement  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided. Other  gold  discoveries  are  reported  further  north 
Nearly  40  Vessels  had  left  San  Francisco  during  the  fort- 
night for  the  new  gold  diggings.  The  Cortes  from  Vic- 
toria arrived  at  San  Francisco,  with  350  passengers  rom 
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Frazer's  river.  They  report  that  the  miners  are  taking 
out  little  or  no  gold,  and  that  many  are  actually  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  a  con- 
ference took  place  between  Gov.  Douglass  and  others  on 
the  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Speaker 
Helnecken  with  others  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Vancouver.  It  appears  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation 
and  trade.  The  Governor  stated  it  was  out  of  his  pow- 
er to  abrogate  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  except  by  their  permission  no  goods  could  be 
transported  to  the  miners  at  Frazer's  river.  It  was  urged 
by  the  Speaker,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  not 
the  means  of  supplying  the  large  number  of  people  at 
the  mines,  and  that  it  appeared  probable  that  starvation 
or  calamities  equally  serious  would  ensue.  The  Go- 
vernor replied  that  the  matter  had  given  rise  to  serious 
attention.  Permission  had  been  granted  to  two  Ameri 
can  steamers  to  carry  passengers  and  provisions  under 
certain  restrictions.  As  touching  the  future  government 
of  Frazer's  river,  it  was  stated  that  this  was  under  nego- 
tiation. The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  having  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  could 
trausfer  any  part  of  their  privilege  to  others,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  they  could  grant  sufferances  to  any  other 
parties  to  trade.  It  was  suggested  in  reply,  that  in  issu- 
ing sufferances,  the  Company  did  not  transfer  their 
righto,  it  was  added  that  the  Executive  would  promote 
by  every  legitimate  means  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — After  a  week  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, the  arrangements  for  working  the  line,  were  fin- 
ally completed  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  the  following  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  from  London  : — 

London,  Aug.  10. —  To  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company. — Europe  and  America  are  united  by 
telegraph.  "Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest.  On  earth 
peace,  anil  good-will  towards  men." 

Signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  of  Great  Britain. 

The  message  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  President  is 
as  follows : 

To  the  Hon.,  the  President  of  the  United  States  : — 

'•  Her  Majesty  desires  to  congratulate  the  President 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  great  international 
work,  in  which  the  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. 

"The  Queen  i?  convinced  that  the  President  will  join 
with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that  the  electric  cable 
which  now  connects  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States, 
will  prove  an  additional  link  between  the  nations  whose 
friendship  is  founded  upou  their  common  interest  and 
reciprocal  esteem. 

"The  Queen  has  much  pleasure  in  thus  communicat- 
ing with  the  President,  and  renewing  to  him  her  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

To  which  the  Prcsidcut  returned  the  following  an- 
swer : 

"  Washington,  Aug.  16. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratulations  of  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  on  the  success  of  the  great  interna- 
tional enterprise,  accomplished  by  the  science,  skill  aud 
indomitable  energy  of  two  countries. 

"  It  is  a  triumph  more  glorious,  because  more  useful, 
than  was  ever  won  by  the  conqueror  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Mny  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual 
pence  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  aud 
•  n  instrument  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  diffuse 
religion,  civilisation,  liberty  and  law  throughout  the 
world. 

"In  this  Ticw,  will  not  nil  the  nations  of  Christendom 
spontaneously  unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be 
fcrSTSI  nrutrnl,  nnd  thnt  its  communications  shall  be 
held  snrrrd  in  pnssing  to  the  places  of  their  destination 
in  the  midst  of  hostilities." 

A  tapttefa  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Newfound- 
land Trl.  grnph  Line  on  the  10th  inst.,  states  thnt  the 
line  wns  in  good  working  order  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don. 

Telegraph  tcith  Cubit.— U  U  stnted  that  the  company 
which  was  formed  U«t  yenr  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing telegraphic  communication  between  the  Island  of 
Cubn  and  the  United  States,  have  completed  their  pre- 
liminary nrrnngcmenls,  nnd  are  resolved  to  commence 
tho  work  Immediately. 

Awt — Despatches  from  Leavenworth  state  lnrge 
mnjorities  ngainst  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

J/mn>-*->M  — It  h  that  money  i-  so  scarce  in  Min- 
nesota, that  lnrge  property  holders  nre  compelled  to  sell 
real  estate  at  hnlf  its  cost  a  yenr  or  two  since,  to  obtain 
the  bare  nercssnrics  of  life.  Provisions,  however,  nre 
cheap.    The  terrible  speculative  mania  produced  an  in- 


flation almost  unprecedented,  and  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  people  can  recover  from  the  reac 
tion. 

Chicago. — A  person  writing  from  Chicago,  states,  that 
the  holders  of  real  estate  are  mortgaged  for  five  times 
what  they  can  pay  ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  assessed  valu 
ation  of  the  taxable  property  of  Chicago  last  spring,  wag 
$36,000,000,  while  the  amount  recorded  upon  bond  and 
mortgage  which  it  was  pledged  to  secure  was  over  one 
hundred  aud  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

New  York. —  Mortality  last  week,  695  ;  in  Brooklyn, 
158;  total,  853.  Of  these,  601  were  children  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  326;  of  which  222 
were  children. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Russian  mission,  now  at  Pekin, 
has,  in  a  recent  report,  made  known  the  result  of  the 
late  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The 
present  population  is  said,  by  this  document,  to  amount 
to  415,000,000— that  of  Pekiu  being  1.648,814.  Pekin 
was,  up  to  a  recent  period,  set  down  by  geographers  as 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  world,  but  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  but  two-thirds  as  large  as  London. 

It  is  said  that  the  seventy-four  gun  steamer  "  Turk" 
was  successfully  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour  at 
Sebastopol,  by  the  American  Submarine  Company,  in 
the  Sixth  month  last.  Her  machinery  is  almost  in  per- 
fect condition ;  she  will  probably  be  purchased  by  the 
Russian  government. 

The  ice  shipped  from  Boston,  during  the  past  six 
months,  to  foreign  ports,  was  61,520  tons.  Besides  this, 
about  10,000  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Southern  ports, 
principally  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

A  letter  from  Cincinnati  says :  The  grape  crop  in  this 
valley  is  likely  to  be  an  almost  total  failure  ;  many  vine- 
yards will  yield  nothing,  the  best  not  over  half  a  crop. 
Vine  dressers  are  becoming  discouraged,  and  should  the 
crop  fail  another  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  vineyards 
will  be  abandoned  as  unworthy  of  culture. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  sero 
naries  be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Nint 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  stree 
near  Ninth  ;  the  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  an 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  are,  Reading 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pui 
pose,  Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin  an 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  th 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Mentf 
Philosophy, Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiologj 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  English  Compositioi 
&c. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the  additio 
of  the  French  Language  and  Botany,  are  taught  in  th 
Girls'  school. 

Duriug  the  Winter  season,  lectures  are  delivered  e 
the  Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c 
in  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  th 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  child 
ren  should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordanc 
with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respect 
fully  invited  to  these  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  pupil 
should  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  placi 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jesse  Roberts,  O.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ; 
from  Cyrus  Jacobs,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  J.  A.  Potter, 
N.  Y.,  for  T.  Bowerman,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Win.  Mekeel  and 
Aaron  Mekeel.  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  from  John  Macy,  N.  C, 
per  J.  Russcl,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30. 


CIRCULAR. 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  having 
recently  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  adjoining  and  commuui- 
cating  with  the  meeting-house  premises  on  Germantown 
Avenue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on  the  1st  of  Ninth 
month  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  II.  Albertson,  for 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  brauches 
of  a  good  English  education. 

TERMS  FOR  TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordiug 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. 

Application  mny  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  or 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz: 

Al.FRKI)   COM,  Ll.OYI)  MlFFLIN, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,         Jcuin  S.  Haines, 
Tuomas  Mkgarge,  Jonathan  Robeson, 

Ezra  Comfort,  George  Jones, 

Samuel  Morris. 
Eighth  month,  1858. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom- 
modated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises, 
under  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson. 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  th 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  month 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fiv 
months.    Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettlc,  Jr.,  No.  101 
X.  Tenth  street;  Chnrlcs  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  street, 
nnd  No.  724  Mnrkct  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  2G  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio C.  Wood,  No.  012  Race  street,  aud  No.  117Chest- 
nut  street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  Pcnn 
Squnre,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  nnd  Chestnut  streets  ; 
John  M.  Whitnll,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410 
Race  street  ;  Wbtnr  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Manager*  from  Eighth  mo.  toth  to  Ninth  mo. 
l&tk. — William  Hillcs,  Frankford  ;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No. 
316  S.  Fourth  street;  John  Carter,  No.  329  S.  Twelfth 

~treot. 

Phgsman  and  Superintendent.— Dr.  J.  II.  Worthington. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Rea 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  th 
under -named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philnd. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 
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Died,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month  last,  Elizabeti 
wife  of  Joseph  Tripp,  aged  nearly  71  years  ;  a  ruembe 
of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  State  of  New  lTork.  Th' 
stroke  was  severe  aud  sudden,  and  she  survived  it  be 
four  days.  Within  some  years  past,  she  had  seven 
attacks  of  the  same  disease,  by  which  her  health  wa  in 
considerably  impaired,  and  her  mind  somewhat  affectei  &. 
so  that  she  was  sometimes  much  disquieted  from  uer 
vous  irritation,  but  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life  sh 
became  in  a  good  degree  settled,  and  appeared  innocer 
and  lamb-like,  affording  her  friends  a  comfortable  hop  !j| 
that  she  has  exchanged  a  world  of  trouble  for  one 
peace  and  happiness. 

 ,  on  the  2Gth  of  Seventh  month,  1858,  George  5 

Paul,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Wooc 
bury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  his  mother-ir 

law  Sarah  Webster,  widow  of  Samuel  Webster,  in  tfc 
81st  year  of  her  age;  an  elder  of  the  same  Month" 
Meeting.    Our  beloved  Friend  was  an  example  of  mc 
deration,  and  circumspect  deportment,  from  early  lif  --' 
In  an  opportunity  with  some  of  her  friends,  who  visite  l(t 
her  during  the  painful  illness  which  terminated  in  deatl  \ 
she  expressed  the  warm  attachment  she  had  always  ri 
taincd  for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  rcligioi 
Society;  saying,  that  she  had  done  but  little  for  tl 
precious  cause,  and  believed  it  had  not  been  throug 
wilful  disobedience,  but  through  diffidence;  adding," 
hope  I  am  not  deceived;  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  an} 
thing  to  detain  me  here."    The  peaceful  serenity  of  b>  . 
mind  throughout  her  bodily  sufferings,  gave  evidence  t 
those  about  her,  that  "  her  heart  was  fixed,  trusting 
the  Lord."  (112th  Psalm,  7th  verse.) 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  394.) 

It  is  impossible  God  should  commit  any  act  of 
in,  because  it  is  against  his  nature,  and  conse- 
uently  impossible  he  should  will  it.    Sin  is  the 
ansgression  of  his  will,  and  if  he  could  neither 
ill  nor  act  it,  be  cannot  be  any  way  the  author  of 
Barely  suffering  it  to  arise,  is  not  causing  it  to 
All  that  can  be  allowed  is,  that  by  forming 
iasonable  creatures,  and  constituting  them  in  a 
ate  of  rational  freedom,  he  afforded  them  the 
pportunity  of  making  their  duty  their  choice ;  but 
:ver  willed  them  to  abuse  it,  by  lapsing  from  the 
u  race  he  favoured  them  with  for  their  preservation, 
ividing  their  wills  from  his  will,  and  counteract- 
g  his  salutary  laws,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
sing,  and  on  whom  they  must  absolutely  depend 
r  all  the  good  they  ever  could  enjoy.    And  not- 
ithstanding  he  foresaw  they  might  be  prevailed 
to  make  a  wrong  use  of  their  liberty,  he  cer- 
linly  intended  to  favour  them  with  means  amply 
efficient  for  their  recovery  and  restoration.  Though 
forbore  forcibly  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
.  ..Equity,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
in  rational  creatures.    He  forewarned  them 
linst  it,  showing  them  the  dreadful  consequence 
I  it,  and  unquestionably  armed  them  with  power, 
his  spirit,  to  withstand  all  temptation  to  it,  had 
ey  kept  under  it.    He  never  could  so  permit,  as 
license  their  departure  from  their  reasonable 
kty,  and  true  interest.    By  the  power  and  good- 
dispensed  to  man,  he  might  have  stood  with- 
sin ;  and  now  that  he  has  fallen  into  it,  by  a 


aewal  of  the  same  power  and  goodness  still  af- 
Med  him,  he  may  be  recovered  from  it,  and 
aught  to  felicity.    His  Redeemer  both  offers  and 
"sts  him  ;  yet  he  backslides,  and  refuses  to  abide 
ler  the  guidance  of  his  great  benefactor.  Man's 
ktruction,  therefore,  is  of  himself,  and  in  the  Lord 
[•ne  is  his  help.  (Ho3.  xiii.  9.) 
re  are  told,  the  toill  is  always  determined  by 
strongest  motive.    Has  the  will  no  liberty  then, 
any  time  ?    Is  it  always  so  forcibly  determined, 
(ill  its  motions,  by  circumstances  and  motives 
cessively  arising  upon  it,  from  the  original  con- 
ation of  things,  that  every  man  is  necessarily 
liged  to  think,  speak,  and  act  just  as  he  doth? 
I,  it  is  answered,  in  temporal  matters  the  mind 
a  liberty  of  choice.    Why  not  iu  spirituals  as 
1  as  temporals?    How  are  the  motives  and  cir- 


cumstances which  determine  the  will  in  temporal 
concerns,  more  in  its  power  than  those  that  deter- 
mine it  iu  spiritual  ones ;  and  how  do  we  know  it 
to  be  so  ?  Was  this  really  the  case,  our  inevita- 
ble acts  would  certainly  render  us  no  proper  sub- 
jects of  reward  and  punishment ;  of  come  ye  bless- 
ed, or  go  ye  cursed.  We  must  be  equally  unen- 
titled to  approbation  and  censure. 

Those  who  allege,  that  motives  arise  from  the 
circumstances  we  are  placed  in,  and  the  occur- 
rences we  meet  with,  which  necessarily  oblige  us  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  they  impress  our  minds, 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  to  consider,  that  there  is 
a  supreme  all-powerful  Controller  of  circumstances 
and  events,  who  can,  and  unquestionably  doth,  in 
due  season,  by  his  potential  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  counterbalance  every  other  influence. 
Can  we  think  that  he  placeth  good  and  evil,  life 
and  death  before  men,  as  the  sacred  records  testify, 
and  calleth  them  repeatedly  to  choose  life  and 
good,  and  yet  that  he  doth  not  enable  them  so  to 
do?  Every  Divine  precept,  every  exhortation, every 
command,  every  commination,  implies  a  liberty  af- 
forded to  the  subject,  to  comply  or  refuse ;  to  obey 
or  disobey. 

In  the  supposition  before  us,  the  will  of  man  is 
effectually  deprived  of  all  freedom  in  his  main  con- 
cern. For  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  sufferer, 
whether  the  superior  power  subject  him  under  this 
irresistible  fatality,  by  an  immediate  and  unaltera- 
ble decree,  or  by  the  means  of  motives  and  induce- 
ments, so  powerfully  suited  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tions and  passions,  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
carried  away  with  them.  The  man  is  equally  in 
bondage  either  way.  To  tell  him  that  his  will  is 
free,  because  he  doth  as  he  pleases  when  he  acts 
agreeably  to  those  motives,  and  the  dispositions 
they  necessarily  excite,  or  enlarge,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  unavoidable  by  him,  and  so 
irresistibly  influential  to  his  corrupt  inclinations, 
that  they  are  rendered  eagerly  concurrent  with 
them  ;  to  argue  in  this  case,  that  because,the  party 
pursues  the  gratification  of  bis  present  desires,  he 
acts  upon  a  principle  of  freedom,  is  to  assert  an 
evident  falsehood.  For,  the  man  is  first  deceived, 
overpowered,  and  so  unwittingly  captivated,  that 
he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  evii  he  is  ensnared  into; 
and  though  he  wills  it,  it  is  because  his  will  is  not 
at  liberty,  but  previously  deceived  and  captivated, 
though  he  sees  not  how ;  and  instead  of  being  a 
moral  agent,  is  merely  the  instrument  of  an  unseen 
superior  power,  who  artfully  obliges  him  to  an  evil 
course,  and  to  the  infelicity  consequent  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  liberty  supposes  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity, but  such  a  freedom  as  may  admit  of  choice, 
without  a  predetermining  power  obliging  one  way 
only.  It  is  true,  the  powers  of  men,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  creatures,  are  necessarily  limited 
to  their  proper  sphere.  No  creature  can  exceed 
the  bounds  of  its  proper  element,  yet  it  can  act 
with  freedom  therein,  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  a  fish 
in  the  water ;  so  man,  though  unable  to  stretch 
beyond  the  compass  of  humanity,  is  enabled  to  act 
at  liberty  within  it;  and  I  conceive,  a  wise  and 
good  being,  though  omnipotent,  would  not  put  any 
restraint  or  force  upon  him  there,  but  for  his  good. 
It  is  barbarous  to  suppose,  he  would  restrain  him 


from  good  in  order  to  his  hurt.  "  Far  be  it  from 
God  that  he  should  do  wickedness;  and  from  the 
Almighty  that  he  should  commit  iniquity.  For 
the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and 
cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways. 
For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right ; 
that  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God." 
(Job  xxxiv.  10,  11,  23.) 

I  cannot  perceive  any  ground  for  a  destructive 
partiality  in  Almighty  wisdom,  and  perfect  equity. 
Can  he  who  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice,  exalt  cruelty 
above  mercy  ?  To  suppose,  that  the  Supreme  ex- 
cellence should  create  all  the  millions  of  mankind 
of  one  nature,  and  for  eternal  duration,  and  that 
he  should  either  immediately  or  remotely,  necessi- 
tate a  minority  of  them  to  everlasting  happiness, 
and  at  the  same  time  determine  to  give  the  major 
part  no  other  opportunity  but  to  be  inevitably  and 
eternally  miserable ;  is  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
more  cruelty  than  goodness,  more  rigour  than  wis- 
dom, and  more  inequality  than  mercy  in  the  Divine 
nature.  I  therefore  must  conclude,  that  the  sup- 
position is  irrational,  unjust,  and  grossly  injurious 
to  the  Divine  character. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  who  is  supposed 
to  act  in  this  contrary  manner,  towards  his  crea- 
tures in  the  same  state  and  nature,  doth  it  from 
one  and  the  same  nature  in  himself;  or  that  he  is 
differently  determined  towards  them,  from  two  dif- 
ferent natures  of  contrary  dispositions  in  himself? 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  how  opposite  wills 
can  subsist  in  the  same  nature,  and  how  two  con- 
trary natures  can  exist  in  a  being  of  perfect  and 
immutable  simplicity  and  purity ;  or  that  such  con- 
trary procedures  concerning  his  rational  creatures, 
can  arise  from  unity,  equity  and  goodness,  in  the 
utmost  perfection  ?  But  no  difficulty  attends  the 
supposition,  that  the  same  nature  should  operate  to 
different  effects,  upon  subjects  in  different  condi- 
tions. It  is  evident  to  every  man's  observation, 
that  the  most  glorious  inanimate  object  of  creation, 
the  sun,  by  its  beams  will  soften  pitch  and  harden 
clay ;  but  these  contrary  effects  arise  not  from  dif- 
ferent natures  in  its  own  rays,  but  are  different 
effects  of  the  same  beams,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
trary dispositions  of  the  pitch  and  clay  to  receive 
them.  So,  I  apprehend,  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
differently  on  different  persons,  by  reason  of  their 
different  states  and  dispositions  to  receive  its  in- 
fluences. 

It  is  not  a  little  affecting,  to  behold  allegations 
so  injurious  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  good,  set 
forth  with  subtlety  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of 
language,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  to  the. 
deception  and  hurt  of  those  who  embrace  and  allow 
them  a  place  in  their  minds.  To  assert,  that  God 
either  originally,  or  afterwards,  disposed  the  course 
of  things,  and  state  of  events  in  such  a  manner, 
that  sin  must  certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  U  to 
render  him  the  intentional  and  primary  author  oi 
all  the  evil  that  ensues.  For  he  that  raises  a  build- 
ing, causeth  it  to  be  filled  with  combustibles,  and 
sets  fire  to  it  by  a  fuse,  or  a  train  of  powder  of  the 
greatest  extent,  which  must  infallibly  burn  it  down, 
is  as  certainly  the  destroyer  of  the  edifice,  as  it  he 
fired  it,  immediately  without  Such  means. 

It  hath  been  alleged,  If  God  had  not  given 
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man  liberty,  be  could  not  bave  abused  it.  Very 
true.  It'  tbe  artificer  bad  not  made,  nor  tbe  shop- 
keeper furnisbed  tbe  suicide  with  tbe  knife  be  cut 
bis  tbroat  with,  he  could  not  have  misused  it ;  but 
is  he  who  made  or  sold  it  him,  for  better  purposes, 
entitled  to  any  part  of  bis  guilt  ?  Witbout  liberty 
man  could  not  bave  sinned,  and  without  tbe  knife 
the  suicide  could  not  have  made  such  a  self-inju- 
rious use  of  it ;  yet  it  is  not  the  knife,  nor  those 
who  furnisbed  it;  neither  is  it  tbe  liberty,  nor  he 
who  afforded  it ;  but  the  ill-conceived  disposition 
of  the  perpetrator  from  whence  the  default  arisetb, 
and  to  wbich  it  is,  in  justice,  wholly  to  be  imputed. 

All  the  souls  tbat  God  has  made  arc  equally 
bis ;  and  he  whose  mercies  arc  over  all  bis  works, 
overlooks  none  of  bis  creatures  in  tbe  distribution 
of  bis  mercies.  He  withholds  bis  talents  from 
none  ;  but  dispensetb  them  in  different  portions  to 
different  persons ;  that  social  communication  and 
connection  may  be  preserved  amongst  us  in  this 
life.  To  one  he  gives  five  talents;  to  a  second, 
two  ;  to  a  third,  one  ;  but  to  every  one  a  degree  of 
Divine  manifestation  sufficient,  if  believed  in  and 
obeyed,  to  operate  to  bis  salvation.  lie  justly  re- 
quires a  profiting  answerable  to  the  measure  he 
affords  ;  and  as  be  perfectly  knows  to  what  degree 
of  improvement  each  might  bave  attained,  be  will 
finally  judge  all  according  to  their  increase,  their 
negligence,  or  their  rejection  of  tbe  talent  received 
The  rational  immortal  soul,  is  principally  and 
esscutially  the  man.  Thi 


shown,  is  the  immediate  creation  of  God,  and  de 
Boended  not  from  Adam  and  Eve,  nor  passeth  from 
parents  to  children,  like  the  mortal  body ;  and 
seeing  it  never  was  in  them,  it  never  sinned  in 
them.  The  doctrine  of  preteritiou,  therefore,  which 
supposes  that  all  sinned  when  Adam  transgressed, 
and  deserve  condemnation  for  tbe  sin  be  committed, 
ami  thence  concludes,  that  God  doth  justly  with- 
hold his  saving  grace  from  the  majority  of  man- 
kind ;  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  untrue  premises, 
and  consequently  a  false  doctrine.  First  to  create 
the  ratioual  soul,  and  then  to  forsake  it,  is  not  pre- 
teritiou, but  dereliction.  And  this  doctrine  is  not 
only  false,  but  dangerous.  For  when  some  feel  the 
comfortable  touches  of  Divine  visitation,  instead  of 
humbling  themselves  under  it,  that  the  work  of 
regeneration  may  go  forward,  this  opiuion  leads 
them  to  imagine  it  to  be  a  mark  of  their  election, 
and  perhaps  to  add  other  marks  to  themselves  from 
mistaken  Scriptures;  by  which  they  increase  their 
natural  pride,  self-conceit,  and  presumption,  which 
defeat  the  good  intention  of  God's  grace  towards 
tliciu.  Others,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  when  con- 
victed and  distressed  in  their  minds  for  sin,  are 
led)  by  this  opinion,  to  think  it  a  mark  of  personal 
i'  probation,  and  thence  into  despondjBDOe,  with  all 
its  dismal  consequences.  Thus,  what  the  merciful 
Creator  inteuds  for  men's  benefit,  tin  y  turn  to  their 
own  great  disadvantage. 

(To  lx>  continued.) 


eight  or  ten  years'  experience  proves  that  we  have 
no  such  superabundance  of  harvests  as  to  enable  us 
to  feed  tbe  world,  an  idea  which  seems  a  favourite 
one  with  public  orators  when  expatiating  on  tbe 
growth  and  resources  of  the  country.  In  fact,  we 
have  found  it  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  feed  our- 
selves, and  the  prices  of  food  ran  up  inordinately. 
The  same  general  causes  which  inflated  prices 
helped  to  produce  scarcity,  for  it  directed  labour 
from  agriculture  to  speculative  adventure,  or  to 
building  railroads,  which  largely  increased  con- 
sumption, while  it  diminished  the  usual  production. 
The  troubles  of  the  last  year  have  driven  labour 
back  to  the  soil,  and  as  the  season  so  far  has  been 
propitious,  we  may  expect  an  average  crop  at  least, 
if  we  have  no  astonishing  superabundance. 

From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Overland  Route  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  391.) 
GIBRALTAR,  ITS  TOWN  AND  FORTIFICATIONS. 

On  landing  at  Gibraltar  you  feel  at  once  that 
you  are  on  a  foreign  shore,  surrounded  as  you  are 
with  a  busy  crowd,  of  all  characters,  colours,  and 
climes.  We  announced  ourselves  at  a  gateway  as 
"  British"  to  an  official  stationed  near  tbe  landing- 
place,  to  ascertain  the  country  of  all  fresh  arrivals ; 
and  this  word  "  British"  seemed  as  potent  as  the 
phrase,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  used  to  be  in 
days  of  yore.  Unquestioned,  unmolested,  we  were 
as  1  have  already  immediately  permitted  to  proceed  whithersoever  we 


.V/  Si/j»  rulumlmtt  llnmst, — The  Richmond 
South  warns  it-*  readers  against  the  arts  of  specu- 
lators in  commercial  cities,  who  give  glowing  ac- 
counts of  an  abundant  harvest,  so  that  the  market 
shall  open  at  a  low  price,  aud  who,  when  they 
have  once  the  control  of  tin-  market,  ruu  the  prices 
up  to  n  high  rate.  It  says  from  no  quarter  are  there 
authentic  reports  of  even  nn  average  erop,  and  the 
wheat  crop  in  Virginia  is  not  within  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  production.  The  South,  speak- 
ing for  the  agricultural  interest,  doubtless  exagge 


listed.  Passing  a  draw-bridge,  and  through  a  deep 
gateway  in  the  outer  wall,  we  crossed  the  market- 
place which  stands  between  tbe  first  and  second 
ramparts,  aud  found  ourselves  in  a  crowded  road 
leading  from  the  Spanish  lines  into  tbe  fortress. 
Another  wall,  including  a  fine  open  esplanade,  with 
barracks  clustering  on  the  rock,  separates  the  mar 
kct-place  from  the  town. 

Gibraltar,  as  a  town,  has  certainly  nothing  to 
boast  of.  It  consists  of  two  or  three  long  streets 
running  parallel  with  the  sea-wall,  intersected  with 
steep  narrow  lanes  leading  up  the  rock  by  means 
of  rough  steps  ;  so  that  here,  as  well  as  at  Malta 
you  meet  with  "  streets  of  stairs."  No  easy  task 
it  was,  on  tbat  hot  day,  to  climb  these  rugged, 
precipitous  lanes  and  narrow  alleys,  assuredly  not 
redolent  with  odours  most  grateful  to  tbe  sense. 
Buildings  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  huddled  together, 
and  clinging  to  the  bare  rock,  give  to  the  town 
clo-e  and  uncomfortable  appearance.  It  has  been 
called,  not  inappropriately,  a  "  military  hothouse;" 
at  every  turn  you  are  reminded  it  is  a  crowded 
garrison  town  in  which  arms  are  not  much  accus 
tomed  to  pay  deference  to  the  toga.  The  best 
houses  aic  the  officers'  quarters,  some  of  them  very 
pleasantly  situated;  yet  dull  and  wearisome  must 
the  place  be  to  those  whose  prolonged  sojourn  then 
is  not  entirely  optional. 

The  public  buildings  in  Gibraltar  arc  insignifi 
rant.  The  principal  church  has  no  architectural 
beauty.  The  post-office  is  ti  miserable  place,  so 
retiringly  situated  as  to  be  quite  a  puzzle  for 
stranger  to  find  its  locality.  'J  he  governor's  palace 
is  an  old  Spanish  convent,  more  spacious  than 
plendid.    The  most  striking  building  is  the  fine 


ol  1  Moorish  castle,  with  its 


square  tower 


and  its  horse-shoe  Moorish  arches,  standing  tower- 
ing above  the  town — a  venerable  memorial  of  by 
gone  days  and  dynasties.    From  inscriptions  o 
the  south  gate  and  in  the  mosque,  it  appears  to 
have  been  built  about  A.  P.  739,  by  Aba  Abul 
Hajcz,  a  famous  prince  and  warrior  of  Morocco. 


rates  on  that  side  as  much  as  the  speculators  of  At  present  it*  massive  wall*,  which  have  stood  tbe 
the  Eastern  cities  do  on  the  other.    The  exchange  sunshine  and  storms  of  eleven  hundred  years,  min 
papers  we  receive  from  the  agricultural  regions  |gle  and  contrast  strangely  with"  the  surrounding 
generally  speak  well  of  the  crop-.    But  the  la.-t  muniments  of  modern  war. 


While  passing  through  the  market-place,  an 
the  more  busy  parts  of  the  town,  I  was  much  ii 
terested  in  observing  the  different  colour,  and  ch; 
racter,  and  costume,  of  the  crowds  congregate 
together.    Here  you  meet  the  grave  stately  Moc 
from  Barbary,  and  his  old  enemy  the  Spaniard 
each  with  his  distinctive  countenance,  bearing,  ar 
attire.    The  Jew  and  the  Greek  jostle  each  othei 
and  busily  ply  their  different  avocations  in  pea< ; 
and  amity — complete  religious  toleration  heiug  en 
joyed  by  all.    Here  you  see  the  dark-eyed  Spanii  I 
senorita  with  her  mantilla  and  her  fan;  there  til 
contrahandista,  ready  for  any  deed  of  darkness  anl 
daring.    Genoese  and  Africans,  English  soldiers 
their  red  coats,  and  jolly  tars  in  their  blue  jacket 
meet  you  at  every  turn.    What  affected  me  mclj 
deeply  were  gangs  of  English  convicts,  at  work  I 
the  fortifications,  or  marching  in  droves  to  or  fro | 
their  cells,  with  the  dress  and  stigma  of  infamy  up| 
them.    The  sight  made  the  heartsick.    Sad  pre! 
that  sin  is  its  own  punishment !    Nor  must  I  ford 
to  mention  the  natives  of  tbe  Rock,  called  "  Sccjl 
pions,"  a  singular  looking  race,  no  hetter  than  th  I 
Id  be,  if  all  said  about  them  is  true.    Iudect  I 
the  whole  population  seemed  a  medley  of  the  mm 
motley  description;  the  town  being  peopled,  th : 
tell  us,  by  stragglers  and  strangers  from  PatagoiIJ 
to  Poland. 

We  first  made  our  way,  with  what  speed  ■ 
could,  to  the  post-office,  to  send  our  first  despatcllj 
home,  with  the  good  news  that  hitherto  all  h|i 
gone  on  prosperously  with  us.    We  then  called  U 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  whose  labours  amolj 
the  soldiers  have  been  much  blessed.    After  visM 
ing  their  chapel  and  schools,  an  excellent  pubB 
library,  and  other  objects  of  interest  and  utililf 
we  commenced  to  climb  the  rock.    Our  party  jl 
good  pedestrians,  this  we  attempted  on  fcL 
The  beat  and  the  toil  were  great,  but  amply  w« 
we  repaid.    The  steep,  rough,  winding  ascent  M 
us  past  the  exterior  walls  of  the  old  Moorish  casl 
The  Great  Tower  is  of  prodigious  solidity,  ancL 
now  used  as  a  powder  magazine.    Its  veneraMj 
walls  suffered  much  iu  tbe  famous  siege,  beMj 
greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  batterin 
Within  the  castle  are  barracks.    Here  we  obtaiiM 
a  guide  to  facilitate  our  way,  aud  point  out 
wonders  of  this  marvellous  fortress.    Up  and  s 
up  the  zig-zag  paths  we  toiled,  and  found  batt 
frowning  above  battery  at  every  turn.    By  an 
cavated  passage  we  at  length  reached  "  Will 
Batteries,"  so  often  referred  to  in  the  history 
the  siege.    The  view  here  is  terrific.  Precip: 
above  aud  below,  absolutely  perpendicular, 
along  which  you  see  extended  black  lines  of  op 
ings,  like  the  mouths  of  so  mauy  caves,  and 
muzzle  of  our  cannon  peering  out,  ready  to  p 
out  their  destructive  fire,  at  any  moment  or 
emergency.    The  excavated  galleries  are  truly 
tonishiug.    When  tbe  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  c> 
manded  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Si 
at  the  famous  siege,  was  conducted  over  these  { 
leries  after  the  general  peace,  addressing  his  si 
he  said,  "These  works  arc  worthy  of  the  Romai 
We  proceeded  along  the  Windsor  galleries,  wh 
like  the  others,  arc  full  of  openings  for  guns ; 
after  many  turnings  and  windings  we  reached 
George's  Hall,  the  most  famed  of  these  cxtrao 
nary  excavations.    This  chamber,  cut  out  of 
solid  rock,  and  fitted  up  with  heavy  guns  t 
strong  battery,  is  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  r> 
and  is  so  capacious  that  grand  entertainments  I 
been  given  here.    Lord  Nelson  was,  on  one  0' 
sion,  feasted  by  the  authorities  of  Gibraltar  ii 
George's  Hall.    We  visited,  also,  Cornwallis's  I 
a  spacious  chamber  of  the  same  kind,  but  less 
gant  than  the  former;  and  at  length,  having  ci 
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ged  into  open  day  by  another  line  of  galleries,  we 
set  ourselves,  in  right  good  earnest,  to  climb  to  the 
signal  station. 

This  we  found  a  toilsome  and  trying  pilgrim- 
age.   The  path  was  circuitous,  stony,  and  rugged, 
the  more  so  the  higher  we  ascended,  and,  by  this 
time,  the  heat  and  fatigue  were  almost  overpower- 
ing.   Onwards  and  upwards  we  wended  our  way, 
till  at  length  we  reached  the  summit.    Here,  in  a 
somfortable  little  parlour  of  the  flag-sergeant,  we 
rested  and  recruited  our  strength,  and  then  step- 
ped out  to  gaze  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
;ence.    We  were  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
;hree  principal  points  on  the  ridge  of  the  rock.  A 
small  parapet  wall  surrounds  this  station;  over 
his  wall  you  look  down  perpendicularly  some 
;welve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet,  into  the  Mediter 
•anean  rolling  beneath  you.    All  around,  the  pros- 
>ect  by  sea  and  land  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is  exten- 
ive.    The  bay  looks  most  beautiful — curling  with 
he  breeze  in  one  place,  smooth  as  a  mirror  in  an 
ither,  and  studded  all  over  with  ships  and  sails  of 
ivery  sort  and  size.    To  the  east  you  have  a  long 
•ange  of  fearful  precipices;  to  the  west,  a  steep 
lescent,  with  the  town,  the  Alameda — a  pleasant 
iromenade — the  New  Mole,  dock -yards,  barracks, 
latteries,  magazines,  strong  bastions  along  the  sea 
ine,  elegant  villas,  and  neat  gardens,  clustering  at 
he  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Look 
ag  across  the  Strait,  the  African  coast,  not  far 
istant,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.    You  see 
Ions  Abyla,  the  corresponding  pillar  of  Her- 
ules.    In  favourable  circumstances,  Mount  Atlas 
lay  also  be  seen ;  while  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lediterranean  stretch  before  you  as  far  as  the  eye 
an  reach. 


"Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 
Sentinels  of"  sea  and  land  ; 
Cloud-capp'd  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 


I  We  descended  by  a  long  steep  flight  of  steps, 
onnected  with  a  defensive  wall  extending  to  the 
ery  summit  of  the  rock,  built  by  the  Emperor 
iharles  V.,  and  bearing  his  name.  Formerly,  at 
given  signal,  one  thousand  armed  men,  at  a  few 
■routes'  warning,  could  be  stationed  on  these 
teps.  Happily,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  this  is  no 
tiger  necessary;  and  we  trust  the  day  approaches 
hen  nations  shall  require  these  muniments  of 
&r  no  more.  I  felt  some  difficulty  in  descending 
ke  steep,  narrow  steps ;  but  the  scene  was  en- 
lanting. 

Across  the  bay,  about  five  miles  from  the  rock, 
Dod  the  Spanish  town  Algesiras,  a  picturesque 
iject,  embosomed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  beauti- 
undulating  hills  which  skirt  the  bay  as  far  as 
le  eye  can  reach.    At  this  town  the  Spaniards, 
1781,  built  their  floating  batteries,  with  which 
ey  vainly  hoped  to  wrest  Gibraltar  from  the 
itish.    Behind  all,  the  Spanish  mountains  rise 
lofty  ranges,  and  give  a  charming  finish  to  this 
nantic  picture.    A  hill  was  pointed  out  in  the 
stance,  where  the  Queen  of  Spain  caused  her 
air  of  state  to  be  placed,  and  vowed  she  would 
ver  leave  it  till  the  British  were  vanqji.-hed,  and 
J  rock  was  again  her  own.    Alas !  she  was  forced 
length  to  retire.    On  reaching  the  low  ground 
ain,  I  wandered  about,  luxuriating  in  the  histo- 
al  associations  that  cluster  round  this  singular 
)t.    The  Moors  landed  here  on  their  first  arrival 
Spain,  and  kept  possession  for  seven  hundred 
VK.    In  1462  it  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
1704  we  first  attacked  and  took  it,  and,  as  a 
uable  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  kept 
ever  since.    Whether,  in  a  military  point  of 
w,  it  is  worth  to  us  all  the  immense  expenditure 
men  and  money  it  has  cost  us,  I  pretend  not  to 


decide.  By  many  this  is  doubted.  It  has  no  har- 
bour ;  its  guns  cannot  close  the  Straits  to  a  hostile 
squadron  ;  it  maintains  its  importance  chiefly  from 
the  prestige  of  the  past.  The  smuggling,  so  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Gibraltar,  is  as  disgraceful  to 
us  as  it  is  injurious  to  Spain,  and  ought  to  be  put 
down.  I  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  low 
sandy  plain  to  the  north — the  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  British ;  their  respec 
tive  lines  you  see  clearly  marked  out.  Near  this 
spot  stands  the  neat  sombre  burial-ground,  with 
distinct  plots  marked  off  for  Jews,  and  different 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  as  if,  even  in  death, 
our  sad  divisions  must  still  be  perpetuated.  At 
length  we  had  to  tear  ourselves  away.  Though  we 
had  made  the  best  use  of  our  time,  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place  we  had  to  leave  unvisited. 

On  our  way  to  our  ship,  I  called  at  the  fruit 
bazaar.  What  crowds,  confusion,  and  cupidity! 
but  what  splendid  fruit!  Plentifully  furnished 
with  magnificent  grapes  and  peaches  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  I  reached  the  shore.  A  fine  fresh 
breeze  wafted  us  pleasantly  over  the  curling  waters 
to  our  good  ship  the  "  Ripon,"  which  had  now  fin- 
ished her  coaling,  and  was  again  ready  for  sea. 
About  sun-set  we  steamed  away,  all  delighted  with 
our  brief  ramble  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Epistle  — 1655. 
Friends,  keep  to  patience  ;  this  is  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  to  you.  Do  not  judge  one  another  be- 
hind one  another's  backs,  nor  speak  evil  one  of 
another ;  for  it  is  that  which  soweth  the  enmity 
among  brethren.  Do  not  judge  one  another  before 
the  world,  for  that  is  it  which  is  in  the  extremes, 
passion  and  hastiness ;  and  there  ye  let  in  the 
world's  spirit  to  rejoice  over  you ;  and  that  is  out 
of  the  patience,  and  love,  and  wisdom,  and  fear  of 
God  and  his  truth.  And  [let]  every  one  dwell  in 
the  seed  and  life  of  God,  and  in  that  know  one 
another,  and  meeting  together  in  that,  ye  may  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  you.  Friends,  go 
not  into  the  aggravating  part  to  strive  with  it,  lest 
ye  do  hurt  to  your  souls,  and  run  into  the  same 
nature ;  for  patience  must  get  the  victory,  and 
answer  to  that  of  God  in  every  one,  which  will 
bring  every  one  from  the  contrary.  So  let  your 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  patience  be  known 
to  all ;  for  that  which  joins  to  the  aggravating  part, 
sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds  confusion, 
and  reaches  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every 
one.  And  Friends,  keep  out  of  the  worldly  wise 
part,  for  that  will  never  let  people  join  and  unite 
together  (in  Truth)  which  enters  into  the  earth, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  words ;  but  let  innocency 
be  the  garment,  and  truth  and  simplicity  the  co- 
vering. Then  in  the  innocency  ye  will  have  unity, 
where  there  is  no  evil  thought,  but  hoc  that  thinks 
no  evil.  Therefore  cover  one  another's  nakedness ; 
let  all  things  be  done  in  love,  and  that  will  edify. 
Let  the  weight  and  preciousness  of  Truth  be  in 
your  eye,  and  esteemed  above  all  things  by  you. 
Here  is  my  grief,  when  I  hear  anything  among 
Friends  that  hinders  their  unity  and  makes  a 
breach,  whereby  the  wrong  gets  grounds,  who 
should  live  in  the  Seed,  which  breaks  the  bond  of 
iniquity,  and  makes  ivp  all  breaches ;  in  which 
Seed  shine,  answering  the  witness  of  God  in  every 
one,  which  bruiseth  the  earthly  part  under,  that 
brings  forth  briars  and  thorns,  and  spreads  over 
the  world  and  all  the  contrary.  Therefore  all  ye 
that  have  known  the  power  of  the  Lord  God,  and 
have  tasted  of  the  Seed  of  God,  live  in  that  in 
which  ye  come  to  have  unity,  that  that  part  may 
be  kept  down.  And  the  wrong  eye  that  looks  out 
at  another's  weaknesses,  must  be  kept  under,  even 


that  where  the  heat  and  the  burnings  and  the  en- 
mity are.  The  Seed  of  God  must  be  set  a-top  of 
all  that,  in  which  is  the  unity.  Therefore,  if  there 
be  any  nakedness  among  any,  cover  that,  and 
come  all  to  the  Seed  of  God  in  your  own  selves; 
for  in  that  is  the  virtue  to  heal,  yea  all  nations. 
Slaughterings,  wounds  and  cuttings  are  the  other 
weapons  in  the  other  part,  which  is  out  of  the 
Seed  of  God,  whose  end  is  peace,  in  which  is  the 
unity,  which  is  the  top-stone  over  all  enmity,  and 
is  laid  a-top  of  it,  and  bruiseth  it  all  down. 

I  am  a  lover  of  your  soul's  eternal  good,  peace, 
and  unity,  in  the  kingdom  that  stands  in  the  pow- 
er which  hath  no  end.  G.  F.  . 

The  position  of  an  instrument  sent  out  by  the 
Lord  to  arouse  a  clouded  people  to  their  condition, 
and  to  bring  them  to  see  what  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion requires  and  leads  into,  must  involve  him  in 
much  concern  for  those  who  receive  his  message, 
and  become  embodied  as  a  Society,  that  they  may 
act  consistently  with  the  light  dispensed,  showing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  would 
know  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  a  har- 
monious action  in  support  of  the  same  principles, 
and  this  united  effort  could  not  long  exist  without 
the  cementing  influence  of  Divine  love.  As  a 
change  of  heart  and  the  subjection  of  the  envious 
passions,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  is  essen- 
tial to  his  disciples,  George  Fox  adopted  the  title 
of  u  Friends"  for  his  religious  community,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  which  Christ  gave.  "Ye  are 
my  Friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you. 
Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you, 
and  ordained  you  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain ;  that 
whatsoever  ye  should  ask  of  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  may  give  it  you.  These  things  I  com- 
mand you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  Knowing 
the  inconsistency  of  all  enmity  with  the  profession 
of  being  Friends,  G.  Fox  often  warned  his  breth- 
ren and  sisters  against  everything  that  would  di- 
vide and  alienate  them  from  each  other.  He  saw 
that  bitter  envyings,  and  all  attempts  to  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  any  one,  were  altogether  adverse 
to  the  gospel  spirit,  and  must  proceed  from  the  evil 
seed.  And  accordingly  he  frequently  wrote  epis- 
tles to  guard  them  against  the  sower  of  discord 
who  would  effect  separations  of  true  Friends,  and 
he  laboured  to  draw  them  into  the  love  of  God 
and  the  unity  of  the  faith,  that  they  might  be  built 
upon  the  immutable  Rock,  against  which  nothing 
can  prevail. 


Selected. 

Old  Clocks. 
I  love  to  contemplate  an  old  clock — one  of  those 
relics  of  by-gone  time,  that  come  to  us  wrapt  in 
veneration,  telling  their  tale  of  simple  yet  touching 
interest. 

How  erect  and  prim  it  stands  in  yonder  corner, 
like  some  faded  specimen  of  maiden  antiquity. 
Its  face  bears  evident  marks  of  beauty — of  beauty 
decayed  but  not  obliterated.  It  is  plain  that  it 
has  seen  its  best  days,  but  iqually  evident  is  it 
that  it  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  day — 
unrivalled  among  its  companions. 

How  many  eyes  have  watched  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way,  as  it  moved  on  in  the  never-ending  yet 
still  beginning  journey  of  the  hours. 

Hours  1  aye,  years  have  gone  by,  since  that 
aged  monitor  of  time  first  started  on  its  course. 

And  those  who  sat  out  with  it  in  the  morning  of 
life,  whose  motions  were  as  active,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples of  vitality — if  that  may  be  called  so  which 
animates  a  clock,  were  as  strong — where  arc  they  ? 
Do  they  yet  linger  in  the  walks  of  the  village  1 
Can  they  be  seen  under  the  old  oak-tree  or  at  the 
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door  of  the  cottage !  I  see  them  not  there,  yet 
there  stands  the  old  clock,  clicking  blithely  and 
patiently  as  ever.  The  voice  and  t'oot-steps  are 
silent  of  those  who  journeyed  up  with  it  to  the  full 
period  of  a  good  old  age.  A  new  race  has  sprung 
up,  long  and  far  removed  from  the  other,  and  as 
they  too  watch  the  progress  of  the  old  clock,  their 
hours  arc  fleetly  passing  by,  and  time  with  them 
will  soon  be  at  a  close. 

How  impressive,  then,  the  lesson  taught  by  that 
old  clock,  and  the  simple  inscription  on  its  dial- 
plate — "Jbmpus  jugit." 

For  "  The  Fi  ieud." 

Thoughts  ou  the  '-Women's  Rights"  Agitation. 
The  progress  of  mankind,  (considered  more 
especially  as  iu  its  relation  to  their  increased  hap- 
piness, aud  enlightenment  iu   worldly  affairs,) 
lias  from  early  history  been  marked  by  lengthened 
periods  of  repose,  stagnation,  and  retrogression, 
interspersed  with  widely  extended  throes  of  paiu- 
ful  and  spasmodic  advance.   The  balance  between 
these  sudden  forward  strides  and  slow  retrogres- 
sions, amounting  to  a  steady  though  very  gradual 
forward  movement.    Engrossed  in  their  individual 
pursuits,  with  their  eyes  bent  as  it  were  earthward, 
men  will  seem  for  centuries  blind  to  the  light  above 
them,  (which  is  capable  of  illuminating  even  things 
of  secular  interest,)  and  when  iu  the  good  time  of 
the  Lord,  its  ray  at  length  penetrates  their  dark- 
ness, it  seems  olten  to  produce  a  mental  effect  like 
that  of  material  light  on  the  suddenly  awakened 
sleeper,  dazzling  the  mind,  so  that  their  Teachings 
toward  its  revelations  are  accompanied  with  much 
groping  and  stumbling.    People  read  their  Bibles 
generation  after  generation,  and  the  plain  sense  of 
passages,  even  sucli  as  are  the  most  frequently 
used,  and  most  practical  in  their  application  to 
common  ailairs,  remains  imperceptible  to  their  pre- 
judice-hardened minds,  until  the  truth  in  relation 
to  those  subjects  forces  its  way  through  the  mists 
of  human  imperfection  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  then,  after  a  time  of  half-blind,  dazed 
wandering,  mankind  makes  a  step  forward  in  clear 
light,  fully  apprehends  a  new  truth,  and  finds  it  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  Scriptural  authors  ages 
ago.    The  awktvardtnss  of  these  advances  of  our 
race  is  due  to  the  narrowness  and  individuality  of 
character  and  views  which  obtain  in  the  generality 
of  men,  causing  small  private  interests  to  eclipse 
more  universal  ones  to  the  mind's  eye  during  the 
periods  of  stagnation  ;  thus  obstructing  the  light  of 
truth,  during  those  period.-,  and  (by  preventing  men 
from  being  habituated  to  the  calm  and  clear  con- 
templation of  matters  afTecting  the  geueral  good,) 
causing  a  re-action,  when  at  length  new  convictions 
force  tlnir  way,  which  carries  them  to  extremes  iu 
the  advocacy  of  such  novelties ;  and  being  aided 
by  love  of  notoriety  and  egotism,  makes  them  al 


ride  triumphant  over  such  considerations.  If  facts 
and  Divine  laws  stand  in  the  way,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts"  and  laws.  If  the  Bible  is 
shown  to  disagree  with  his  views,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  on  the  subject  not  to  his  liking,  then  the  Bible 
is  to  be  regarded  as  antiquated,  or  never  meant  for 
the  guidance  of  this  "  age  of  progress,"  "  enlighten- 
ment," and  infallible  knowledge. 

Yet  there  are  at  bottom  of  the  movement,  the 
throes  of  a  general  conviction  of  truths  hitherto 
in  abeyance,  and  even  now  but  partially  under- 
stood. The  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with 
man,  (and  her  consequent  right  to  share  with  him 
in  church  government,  &c.,)  clearly  recognized  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  ever  since  the  days  of 
primitive  Christianity  practically  denied  by  all  re- 
gious  bodies  but  Friends,  is  now  forcing  itself  upon 
the  public  conviction 

But  when  it  is  contended  that  woman  ought  to 
share  in  political  government  and  all  sorts  ol 
worldly  business,  and  that  she  is  both  mentally 
and  politically  man's  equal,  we  think  it  is  evidence 
that  men's  minds  have  become  excited  by  the  sudden 
appreciation  and  imagined  new  discovery  of  truths 
which  have  always  existed,  however  unperceived  by 
the  great  majority  of  them  ;  truths  which  are  ne 
cessarily  limited  in  their  application,  not  unbounded 
and  absolute  as  many  would  have  them ;  the  truths 
that  woman  in  some  things,  especially  in  matters 
spiritual,  has  rights  that  she  has  not  hitherto  en- 
joyed ;  that  the  mental  inequality  of  the  sexes  is 
rather  one  of  kind  than  degree,  and  results  chiefly 
from  their  respective  habits  and  culture,  and  that 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  females  needs  a  more 
extended,  but  by  no  means  an  unlimited,  develop- 
ment 

The  evils  of  the  laws  regulating  divorce  and  the 
property  of  married  females  were  not  the  discovery 
of  the  w:omcn's  rights  advocates,  but  wrere  urged 
by  eminent  English  jurists  long  before  that  agita 
tion  began  ;  men  who  would  have  looked  upon  it 
with  especial  contempt.  In  the  general  march  of 
improvement,  these  evils  have  already  been  cor- 
rected in  several  of  our  States,  (as  usual,  in  such 
amendments,  iu  advance  of  England,)  by  legisla- 
tures exclusively  composed  of  men. 

Nor  do  considerations  drawn  from  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  the  sex,  prove  women  to  be  cutitled 
to  an  equal  share  in  government,  any  more  than 
defects  in  existing  laws.  We  believe  that  the 
mental  equality  of  woman  with  man  will  always 
continue  to  be  effectually  asserted  by  her  iu  her 
position  as  queen  and  mistress  of  home,  and  as 
former  of  the  characters  of  those  who  are  to  be- 
come legislators,  rather  than  by  an  active  partici- 
pation in  government  or  law-making. 

The  seclusion  and  withdrawal  of  woman  from 
these  pursuits  siuce  ancient  times,  arises  not,  as  is 
contended  by  the  advocates  of  "  women's  rights," 
from  injustice  and  selfish  disregard  of  right  ou  the 


the  origin  of  the  race,  and  still  continues  i 
exert. 

The  nature  of  man,  while  endowed  with  big 
capacity  for  culture  and  intellectual  improvemei 
by  means  of  mental  exertion,  nevertheless  contaii 
much,  and  it  would  seem  a  preponderating  propo 
tion  of  the  lower  and  animal  propensities;  prepoi 
derating  at  least  in  so  far,  as  that,  when  left  1 
himself,  and  deprived  of  the  society  of  worna: 
unless  under  the  preservation  of  religion,  his  betti 
nature  rapidly  succumbs  to  them,  and  he  sinks  fc 
wards  savageism.  This  is  shown  in  that  sem 
barbarism  so  rapidly  developed  in  the  gold-field 
and  other  situations  where  the  female  element  hi 
been  wanting  to  society.  (The  experiment  of 
community  of  women  only  would  no  doubt  also  1 
a  failure,  but  the  situation  has  never  yet  arisen 
history  which  w  ould  develope  its  results  ;  and  it  m: 
be  well  to  make  the  general  remark,  before  pr 
ceeding  further,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place, 
an  essay  devoted  specially  to  the  consideration 
woman's  position  and  duties,  to  enter  on  the  su 
ject  of  those  characteristics  of  man  which  opera 
to  counteract  evil  tendencies  in  woman.) 

Among  these  deteriorating  instincts  of  man  aj 
his  individualizing  selfishness  and  combativene; 
and  his  indolence.    In  the  savage  state,  man  liv 
almost  entirely  for  himself  and  to  himself.  If 
maintain  a  wife,  it  is  for  his  selfish  profit  or  pie 


most  always  OVerdoi  and  load  and  encumber  ncw- 

fmnd  truth  with  inconsequent  deductions  and  false 'part  of  men,  nor  from  any  slavery  in  which  she  is 
i  rues.  Wen  men  aniversaJlv  living  ander  the  meld,  bat  from  hex  own  inherent  nature  and  free 
- ' *  ■'•"ice  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  we  may  suppose  volition,  aud  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  natu- 
that  the  difficulties  of  material  progress  ami  mental  i  nil  influence  exerted  by  woman  upon  man  is,  we 
enlightenment  would  be  removed  as  well  as  those  believe,  so  great,  that  if  all  of  the  sex,  or  a  ma- 
in the  way  of  spiritual  advancement,  but  in  the  'jority  of  them  were  really  convinced  that  they 


actual  history  of  the  world,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
.say,  such  has  never  yet  been  the  case. 

An  i  simple  of  this  extremism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  advocates  of  what  arc  popularly  called  "  wo- 
men's rights."  Many  of  them  who  profess  entire 
faith  in  the  teachings  of  religion,  yet  Men  to  ig- 
nore at  once  the  Bible  doctrine  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  obvious  lessons  and  inevitable  laws  of 
our  human  nature.    The  particular  dogma  on  this 


should  share  the  political  rights  of  man,  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  attain  the  privilege  forthwith. 
\\  e  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  wrong  com- 
mitted in  hindering  the  development  of  woman's 
intellect  and  character  by  thus  excluding  her  from 
a  voice  iu  legislation.  But  those  who  urge  this 
view,  appear  not  only  to  forget  or  despise  the 
axioms  laid  down  iu  Scripture  on  the  subject,  but 
not  to  appreciate  the  power  and  true  independence 


sure.    If  he  rear  children,  it  is  chiefly  that  t 
sons  may  defend,  the  daughters  serve,  his  old  aj 
Now  the  purely  selfish  instincts  tend  directly 
the  deterioration,  the  very  extermination  of  t 
race.    The  mind  of  savage  man  is  taken  up 
great  measure,  primarily,  with  the  attainment 
his  own  objects  of  desire,  and  secondarily,  wi 
the  endeavour  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
whom  he  considers  as  competitors,  those  fello 
men,  who,  by  sharing  the  good  bestowed  by  Pi 
vidence  on  all  in  common,  might  diminish 
amount  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself.    Like  Iskina 
his  hand  is  against  every  man.  This  brings  on  se 
ish  isolation  and  man-destroying  war.*    But  tl 
tendency  to  isolation  and  mutual  extermination  it 
in  large  measure  counteracted  by  the  opposite  i 
stincts  with  which  Providence  has  wisely  endow  % 
woman   Instincts  exerted  for  the  good  of  others  t  it 
properly  (though  in  a  limited  and  not  a  religic 
sense)  unselfi-h.    The  women,  even  among  sav 
being  par  excellence  the  caretakers  of  the  childn 
form  that  division  of  the  species  which  is  mi 
largely  and  habitually,  through  their  nature,  ft' 
ployed  in  acting  for  otliers.    They  uot  only  sei 
to  bind  men  together  in  family  groups,  but 
promoting  the  habitual  acting  for  others,  fosl 
au  element  of  character  which  in  large  measv 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  unqualified  sclfishmjni 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  species.  WeW 
possible  that  the  women  of  savage  tribes,  inste  % 
of  employing  themselves,  according  to  provide  »!» 
tially  implanted  instincts,  in  the  fostering  of  you 
human  life,  should  be  as  addicted  as  the  men  are 
the  destruction  of  life  in  war,  the  speedy  cxtii  J 
tion  of  such  races  would  be  the  natural  result. 

It  is  none  too  much  to  say  of  woman,  that 
strictly  sexual  capacities  she  holds  towards  man, 
wife  and  mother, — those  capacities  that  could  I  til 
be  shared  with  man, — she  is  the  chief  human  ag 
iu  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  founding  a 
building  up  of  civilization,  and  especially  throu  ^ 
the  powerful  influence  of  religious  mothers  in  p 
paring  the  soil  of  the  infant  mind  for  the 
iu  the  conservation  of  religion. 

Man  appears  in  Scripture  to  have  been  orig 


subject  whtoh  ea  h  individual  advocate  claims  ns  of  the  position  actually  occupied  by  woman,  aud 
hi-  own  speda]  disoorerj  and  private  hobby,  must  the  immensity  of  the  influence  she  has  exerted  from 


(it 


*  The  condition  of  the  warlike  Indians  of  the  Vt 

is  an  exnmnlc  of  this. 
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ally  created  a  2^rfoct  intellectual  being,  capable, 
without  other  than  Divine  assistance,  of  all  ad- 
vances towards  a  higher  and  better  future  ;  but,  on 
the  determination  of  Highest  Wisdom  that  it  was 
not  good  he  should  be  alone,  he  appears  to  have 
been  made,  as  it  were,  a  dual  being,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  woman  from  him,  not  originated,  as  he  was, 
from  comparative  nothing,  or  the  dust.  Hence  we 
might  not  unreasonably  infer  that  the  two  sexes 
were  designed  to  be  the  complements  of  each  other, 
each  supplying  what  was  comparatively  deficient 
in  the  other  ;  that  woman  was  designed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  him  from  whom  she  was  formed ;  and 
that  their  mutual  relation  was  to  be  rendered  per- 
manent and  unalterable  by  this  reciprocal  adapta- 
tion and  complementing. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  all  history,  (of  course, 
with  numerous  exceptions  on  both  sides,  which 
prove  the  rule,)  those  instincts  more  largely  exhi- 
bited by  the  male  sex,  which  are  promotive  of  war 
and  combat,  and  act  as  divellent,  scattering  forces, 
tending  to  separate  man  from  man,  and  divide  and 
destroy  society.  Men's  self-interest,  when  opposed, 
has  always  exerted  itself  towards  the  destruction  of 
competing  interests,  and  even  of  the  lives  of  compe- 
titors. And  these  destructive  tendencies  have  on  a 
general  view  been  always  more  or  less  balanced,  and 
prevented  from  doing  all  the  evil  of  which  they  are 
capable,  by  the  complementing,  gentler  character  of 
woman,  and  her  uniting  influence  as  exerted  through 
the  family  tie.  Pure  selfishness,  which  tends  di- 
rectly to  extermination,  being  counteracted  by  the 
preservative,  unselfish  element,  introduced  by  this 
divinely  ordained  relation.* 

The  first  step  upwards,  in  the  ladder  of  human 
progress  toward  civilization,  (the  lowest  round  of 
which  is  the  savage  state,)  has  always  been  owing 
10  the  family,  to.  the  formation  of  that  peculiar 
Ibond  of  mutual  dependence,  between  individuals, 
Iso  called.    Indolence  might  have  ever  remained 
(undisturbed,  had  savage  men  had  ouly,  each  one, 
(himself  to  provide  for.    But  considerable  and  sys- 
tematic exertion  being  necessary  to  find  sustenance 
for  a  family  of  helpless  little  ones,  and  for  her, 
|whose  unchangeable  instinct  led  her  to  devote  her 
whole  time  and  power  to  their  care  and  protection, 
|we  may  reasonably  ascribe  the  first  efforts  toward 
Accumulation  of  means,  to  this  motive,  the  only  one 
sufficiently  universal,  persistent,  and  powerful  in  its 
action  to  account  for  the  uniform  advance  in  acqui- 
sition, and  its  attendant  civilization,  of  large  masses 
pf  men.    We  see,  at  the  present  day,  the  same  mo- 
ive  in  force  in  the  building  up  of  national  wealth 
and  the  arts  of  life  ;  in  examining  past  history  we 
ind  it  exerting  the  same  energy ;  and  may  there- 
bre  conclude  with  safety  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
:ivilization,  as  it  certainly  owes  all  its  increases 
fithin  recorded  history,  to  the  efforts  of  individual 
nen  to  provide  for  llieir  families,  owes  likewise  its 
>rigin  to  the  same  cause.    Those  then  who  would 
lrag  woman  from  that  state  of  dependency  which 
brnis  the  essence  of  the  family  tie,  and  make  her 
fhe  competitor  of  man,  would  take  away  the  unit- 
ing element  from  society,  and  thereby  destroy  it. 
X  is  she  alone,  and  she  only,  as  dependent  upon 
iim  who  is  the  father  of  her  children,  who  can, 
rith  hiin  and  them,  form  that  lovely  and  inesti- 
□able  tie  which,  under  the  name  of  Home,  is  the 
ratchword  of  some  of  our  best  and  purest  feelings. 


*  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  in  these  remarks 
othing  i3  intended  to  controvert  the  truth  that  both 
sxe3  alike  inherit  the  evil  of  the  fall,  nor  to  represent 
le  one  sex  as  naturally  more  clear  of  evil  in  the  sight  of 
-od  than  the  other — but  to  point  out  the  kind  of  evil 
en  are  especially  prone  to,  and  the  strictly  sexual  iriflu- 
ice  of  woman  in  counteracting  those  tendencies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bed-Rooms  and  their  Ventilation. 

The  heats  of  summer,  bring  with  them  their  ac- 
customed types  of  disease,  the  most  violent,  if  not 
the  most  deadly  of  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 
As  many  of  the  disorders,  incident  to  this  season, 
have  their  origin  in  badly  aired  beds  and  indiffe- 
rently ventilated  bed-rooms,  a  few  cautions  on  these 
subjects  may  be  a  public  benefit. 

A  popular  writer  says  : — "  The  bed-room,  where 
we  spend  nearly  half  of  our  lives,  in  its  general 
condition  and  management,  is  the  opprobrium  of 
civilization" — and  he  is  right.  To  begin  with  the 
bedding.  This  is  often  indifferently  aired.  The 
coldness  of  bed-rooms,  as  compared  with  other 
apartments,  favours  the  deposit  of  the  moisture  with 
which  the  air  is  always  charged,  besides  which  the 
materials  of  which  our  beds  are  composed  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  contract  moisture.  At  night, 
and  during  sleep,  the  human  system  is  relaxed, 
and  therefore  more  liable  to  morbific  influences. 
Bedding,  in  consequence,  should  be  often  and 
thoroughly  aired.  More  diseases  have  their  incep- 
tion in  damp  bedding  than  is  usually  supposed. 

In  general,  bed-rooms  are  the  smallest  and  low- 
est apartments  in  a  house.  Nine-tenths  of  the  par- 
lours in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  even  more,  are  as 
large  as  any  two  bed-chambers  in  the  dwellings; 
yet  the  parlour  is  only  occasionally  occupied,  while 
the  sleeping-rooms  are  inhabited  nightly,  for  hours 
together.  A  bed-room  ought  to  be  the  largest 
room  in  the  house,  ought  to  have  the  highest  ceil- 
ing, ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  ventilated 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Yet  all  these  rules  are 
violated  in  our  bed-rooms.  All  that  can  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  be  ventilate  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner their  construction  will  permit ;  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  indispensable  to  health.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  every  adult  person  vitiates  four 
cubic  feet  of  air  every  minute.  Now,  if  a  bed- 
room is  occupied  for  eight  hours,  the  amount  of  air 
vitiated  is  more  than  seventeen  hundred  cubic  feet. 
If  two  adult  persons  occupy  a  chamber,  the  quan- 
tity vitiated  in  eight  hours,  is  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet.  If  children  also  sleep  in  the  room, 
the  amount  is  much  increased.  A  man  and  wife, 
occuping  a  chamber  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
high,  will  render  all  its  air  unfit  for  respiration  in 
less  than  two  hours. 

In  ordinary  apartments,  the  cold  air  is  below, 
the  hot  above — the  purest  below,  the  impurest 
above.  Hence,  a  low  bedstead,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  healthier  than  a  high  one ;  care  being  taken, 
however,  not  to  have  it  so  low  as  to  be  swept  by 
currents.  Beds  on  the  floor  are  injurious,  for  ex- 
ample, because  the  draught,  from  under  the  door, 
often  goes  over  them.  Wherever  there  is  an  open 
fire-place,  there  is  a  continual  suction  of  air  to- 
wards it,  from  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  in  such 
apartments,  a  bed  should  never  be  made  upon  the 
floor.  Currents  of  air  are  indispensable,  neverthe- 
less, if  a  room  is  to  be  kept  healthy.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  establish  such  a  current.  If  we 
open  a  window  at  bottom,  then  as  the  temperature 
of  a  chamber  is  higher  than  that  out  of  doors,  no 
exchange  of  air  is  produced  ;  and  the  effect  is  the 
same  if  we  open  a  window  at  top,  when  the  air 
without  is  hotter  than  the  air  within.  To  ventilate 
a  room,  under  such  conditions,  we  must  reverse 
this  process.  The  popular  notion,  which  is  an  er- 
roneous one,  is,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a 
window  to  produce  ventilation,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  may  be.  Holding  a  candle  in  the  aper- 
ture, will  show  when  a  current  is  established,  and 
when  not. 

The  best  method  of  ventilating  a  room,  in  sum- 
mer, is  to  have  door-frames  and  window-frames 
fitted  to  their  various  openings,  and  covered  with 


wire-cloth,  mosquito  netting,  millinet,  or  other 
loose  fabric,  through  which  air  will  pass  freely,  but 
in  a  diffused  manner.  Where  economy  has  to  be 
consulted,  the  free  opening  of  windows  and  doors 
will  generally  answer;  but  it  is  best  to  open  all, 
rather  than  only  one,  if  this  is  liable  to  create  a 
draught  over  the  bed.  Where  a  current  of  air 
cannot  be  avoided,  or  where  such  a  current  is  de- 
sired for  its  cooling  effects,  it  should  be  made  to 
flow  equally  over  the  whole  person,  as  this  destroys 
the  liability  to  take  cold.  It  is  always  best  to  open 
a  window  at  both  top  and  bottom.  In  this  case, 
if  the  air  without  is  hotter  than  within,  the  current 
enters  at  the  top,  and  passes  out  at  the  bottom ; 
but  if  the  air  within  is  hottest,  the  current  is  re- 
versed. Often,  on  going  to  bed,  at  this  season,  the 
last  is  the  case,  but  before  morning  the  chamber 
becomes  cooler  than  out  of  doors,  so  that  the  sleeper 
is  waked  up  by  a  draught  across  his  person,  which 
did  not  exist  when  he  retired.  A  careful  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  and  an  adaptation  of  them  to 
varying  circumstances,  will  do  much  to  prevent  dis- 
ease.— Ledger. 


THE  FRIEND. 

EIGHTH  MONTH  28,  1858. 


We  not  unfrequently  hear  it  said,  in  reference  to 
our  religious  society,  that  the  present  is  a  day  of 
"peculiar  trial;"  and  in  some  respects,  the  circum- 
stances producing  these  trials  are  peculiar,  both  in 
(heir  character  and  in  their  influence,  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  members  one  to  another,  and  to  the 
Society  at  large. 

As  regards  the  position  occupied  by  the  Society 
itself  among  the  different  denominations  of  profess- 
ing christians,  there  have  very  considerable  changes 
taken  place  since  the  primitive  Friends  were  sent 
forth  to  re-promulgate  the  truths  of  Christianity  in 
their  fulness,  their  simplicity,  and  their  spirituality. 
Many  of  those  truths  which  had  long  been  ignored 
or  perverted  and  obscured  by  false  interpretations 
and  ceremonial  observances,  and  which,  when  pro- 
claimed by  them,  were  denied,  and  their  promul- 
gators subjected  to  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment, have  ever  since  been  silently  gaining  on  the 
prejudice  of  their  opponents,  until  some  of  them 
are  now  openly  and  almost  universally  admitted 
as  essential  parts  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  while 
others  are  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way 
among  sincere  professors  of  almost  every  creed,  and 
are  gradually  modifying  both  profession  and  prac- 
tice. Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Light  within,  or  the 
immediate  and  perceptible  influence  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man,  for  spread- 
ing which  our  early  Friends  were  ridiculed  and 
denounced  as  heretics,  is  admitted  by  very  many 
among  the  different  sects;  while  the  testimony 
against  war  in  every  form,  against  swearing,  for 
maintaining  both  which,  thousands  of  Friends  have 
suffered  severely;  and  that  against  slavery,  which 
they  long  held  up,  as  a  Society,  alone,  are  now  re- 
cognized as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  gospel,  by 
tens  of  thousands  whose  predecessors,  in  profession, 
were  strenuous  opponents  of  them  all.  Even  the 
hold  which  a  man-made  and  hireling  ministry  has 
so  long  maintained  upon  the  submissive  laity,  is 
not  a  little  shaken;  and  there  arc  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  vision  of  the  people  is  gradually  be- 
coming sufficiently  clear  to  discern  that  a  privileged 
order  of  priests  or  clergy  has  no  sanction  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church ;  who,  when  he  prepares  and 
commissions  men  or  women  to  preach  the  gospel, 
requires  them  to  deliver  only  what,  when  and  where, 
his  own  indwelling  spirit  authorizes;  and  that  a 
gift  of  the  ministry  being  exclusively  of  his  bestow- 
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ing,  and  unpurchasablo,  it  must  be  exercised  with- 
out money  and  without  price. 

One  would  think  that  these  approximations  of 
others  professors  to  the  religious  belief  ever  held 
and  proclaimed  by  our  religious  Society,  gradual 
as  the  approaches  have  been,  and  conclusive  as  the 
evidence  is  that  the  happy  change  effected  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  upright  maintenance  of 
all  parts  of  its  faith  by  its  consistent  members  in 
successive  generations,  ought  to  encourage  the  So- 
ciety  to  renewed  vigilance  in  guarding  against  any 
modification  or  obscuring  of  its  doctrines,  any  lay- 
ing aside  or  frittering  away  of  its  testimonies,  and 
stimulate  it  to  earnest,  patient  care  and  labour, 
where  there  is  reason  to  fear  such  modification, 
or  such  innovations,  are  either  designedly  or  un- 
intentionally taking  place.  But  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Society  forces  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  this  desirable  effect,  which  would  have  been 
manifest  throughout  all  its  borders,  were  it  in  a 
healthy  condition,  has  not  been  geuerally  produced, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  for  some  years  past  there 
h&S  been  a  disposition  manifested  by  not  a  few  in 
membership,  and  of  more  or  less  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Society,  to  recede  from  the  simple 
but  pure  faith  handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
and  to  substitute  therefor  a  modification  more  in 
affinity  with  the  profession  of  other  religious  de- 
nominations, and  whicli  will  admit  of  a  closer  imi- 
tition  of  their  modes  of  worship  and  living.  This 
brings  us  back  to  w  hat  we  first  alluded  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances rendering  the  trials  of  the  present  day 
in  some  respects  peculiar,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  course  of  events 
that  lii-  resulted  in  the  present  disjointed  and 
affecting  condition  of  the  Society,  but  we  wish  to 
recall  some  of  the  facts  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers. 

The  seee-sion  of  the  Ilicksitos  from  the  religious 
♦Society  of  Friend-,  left  it  mutilated  within  most  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent;  but,  main- 
taining its  organization;  the  great  body  of  its 
in  in''  r.  In  in  .it  closely  united  by  a  common 
j*uft"  riti ^  in  defence  of  a  faith  endeared  to  them, 
not  only  by  conviction  of  its  truth,  but  by  the  in- 
fidel attacks  made  upon  it  by  many  of  those  who 
had  just  seceded.  A  new  Society  had  been  formed 
by  them  in  Philadelphia,  which,  though  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Friends,  unhesitatingly  proclaimed 
that  dill' Tene"  in  doctrine  was  the  cause  of  its  with- 
drawal from  those  it  had  left,  and  that  what  they 
deemed  sound  and  edifying,  was,  by  the  others, 
pronounced  unsound  and  spurious.  As  the  points 
of  faith  upon  which  these  opposite  opinions  were 
ludd,  OOUprulwuded  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
t'liri-t,  and  the  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  Friends  maintaining  them  as 
cardinal  truths,  and  d< (fending  them  from  the  at- 
t  i>-k^  of  B.  Hicks  and  hi-*  coadjutors,  whose  dogmas 
and  deductions  they  declared  to  be  unsound  and 
npurious,  it  loft  no  doubt  how  widely  the  leaders  of 
the  new-formed  Society  had  departed  from  the 
faith  promulgited  by  Fox,  lYnn,  and  Barclay,  and 
ev.  r  held  l.y  Fricinli. 

The  defection  was  greater  in  some  places  than 
in  others.  ThOM  who  could  not  conscientiously 
desert  the  ancient  doctrines  nnd  organization,  and 
join  the  n  -wly  formed  Society,  strutted  to  main- 
tain the  one  and  continue  the  other,  and  acknow- 
I  •  I  I  each  oth-r  as  brethren,  while  others  went 
over  to  the  new  sect.  Thus  all  the  original  Yearly 
M  etin  -  were  kept  lip. 

Hut  the  repose  and  comfort  that  succeeded  the 
Hieksite  controversy,  and  its  rending  termination, 
were  not  very  long  un marred.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  ten  lenry  of  one  extreme  to  beget  its  oppo- 
site, wa»  producing  it.s  effect  in  diff-rcnt  places 


among  members  who  were  not  firmly  established  in 
the  unchangeable  truth.  In  the  heat  of  contro 
versy,  an  undue  latitude  of  expression  had  been 
tolerated  by  some,  and  in  combatting  assertions  that 
led  to  infidelity,  positions  were  occasionally  assumed 
incompatible  with  pure  quakerism.  Hence,  many 
experienced  men  and  women  who  had  been  long 
and  faithfully  contending  for  the  faith,  and  whose 
spiritual  faculties  were  kept  exercised  by  reason  of 
use,  were  made  sensible  that  the  opinions  dissemi- 
nated by  some  members,  would,  if  allowed  to  pre- 
vail and  produce  their  legitimate  fruit,  inevitably 
result  in  another  trial  of  the  Society  in  relation  to 
its  faith,  operating  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  had  just  passed  by. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  a  lamentable  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  christian  doctrine  among 
many  within  the  Society,  had  greatly  facilitated 
the  reception,  and  spread,  in  this  country,  of  the 
plausible  sophistry  and  unsound  notions  of  E.  Hicks, 
betrayed  some  into  an  inordinate  estimate  of  the 
value  of  college  learning  and  biblical  study,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  promote  both,  but  especially 
to  insist  upon  the  latter.  The  manner  in  whicli 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  depreciated  and  con- 
temned by  many  of  those  who  had  gone  off  to  the 
new  Society,  led  some  Friends  in  their  zeal  to  exalt 
them  into  a  position  they  do  not  claim  for  them- 
selves, which  the  Society  has  never  given  them, 
and  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone;  while  the  perversion  by  the  Hicksites  of  the 
doctrine,  ever  held  by  Friends,  of  an  universal  sav- 
ing Light,  or  "Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,"  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  proved  that  cardinal 
article  of  christian  faith  unsafe,  and  as  aiding  in 
"that  tremendous  process  of  heresy"  that  had  oc- 
curred within  the  pale  of  the  Society;  and  hence  it 
was  attempted  to  be  modified,  and  the  alleged 
errors  of  our  standard  authors  concerning  it,  to  be 
corrected. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dissemination  and  re- 
ception of  these  sentiments  began  to  show  their 
legitimate  effects.  In  England,  where  some  in 
conspicuous  stations  had  long  been  labouring  to 
spread  these  views,  the  Beaconite  controversy  arose 
from  them,  and  resulted  in  the  secession  of  many 
who,  for  a  time,  strove  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  Society,  but  finally  became  merged  in  other  re- 
ligious denominations. 

Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, having  sorely  suffered  from  the  contentions 
and  divisions  which  accompanied  the  Hieksite 
heresy,  and  the  setting  up  of  that  Society,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  unsound  views  contained  iu  writ- 
ings of  some  Friends  in  England,  were  calculated 
to  produce  the  same  kind  of  contentions  and  divi- 
sions among  us,  earnestly  but  affectionately  called 
bentioO  of  their  brethren  there  to  the  subject, 
informing  them  of  their  disapprobation  of  those 
views,  tin  ir  fears  of  the  effect  they  would  produce 
in  Ibis  country,  aud  their  desire  that  something 
might  be  done  to  avert  the  threatening  evil.  Many 
Friends  in  England,  not  only  occupying  the  fore- 
most stations  in  the  Society  there,  but  whose  emi- 
nent services  and  deep  religious  experience  ought 
to  have  given  their  judgment  great  place,  coincided 
in  the  opinions  expressed  by  their  brethren  in 
America,  and  plainly  declared  their  disapproval  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  advocated  in  the  works 
alluded  to,  and  united  in  judgment  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Society  as  a  testimony 
against  them.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  by 
Friends  as  a  body,  in  that  country  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing difficulty,  and  no  evidence  was  given  by  them 
that  they  regarded,  as  of  any  importance,  the  reli- 
gious concern  of  their  brethren  of  those  Yearly  Meet- 
ini:s  which  hail  addressed  them  on  the  subject. 


Under  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  know 
ledge  that  efforts  were  making  more  widely  t< 
spread  the  works  containing  the  unsound  opinions 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  felt  constrained,  ir 
order  to  counteract  their  influence,  and  to  guarc 
and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  the  Society 
to  prepare  and  issue  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  its  an- 
cient doctrines,  contrasting  them  with  the  iunova- 
tions  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  Ohic 
Yearly  Meeting  uniting  therewith,  adopted  and  re- 
published  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dreaded  contentions,  and 
the  alienation  of  one  member  from  another  whicli 
were  long  before  predicted,  and  which  had  been 
slowly  developing,  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves 
more  and  more  conspicuously  in  most  parts  of  the 
Society  in  this  land.    In  New  England,  the  conse- 
quent difficulties  were  increased  and  complicated 
by  the  determination  of  a  party  in  power  to  pull 
down  an  upright  and  faithful  minister,  who,  undeij 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  in  accordance  with  a' 
provision  in  the  discipline  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,!  * 
felt  himself  constrained  actively  to  oppose  the  re- 
ception among  the  members  there,  of  the  unsound  [ffli 
opinions  since  testified  against  by  Philadelphia  and)  K 
Ohio  Yearly  Meetings.    His  disownment,  and  the  ^ ' 
course  of  treatment  pursued  towards  him,  and  ^ 
towards  other  Friends  who  united  with  him  in  the1! 
stand  he  had  taken,  some  of  which  proceedings  were  18  j 
in  direct  violation  of  the  discipline  of  that  Yearly  'w 
Meeting,  resulted  in  those  Friends  thus  treated  BP| 
meeting  together  by  themselves  as  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,  and  thus  there  became  two  bodies,  each  claim-  * 
ing  to  be  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  cause  from  which  these  8tn 
difficulties  arose,  and  the  violations  of  principles 
of  church  government  which  had  marked  their  pro-  m 
gress,  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  iK 
withheld  their  correspondence  with  either  body  in  * 
New  England;  and  the  former  meeting,  after  a  full  ^ 
investigation  by  its  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  the  H 
circumstances  resulting  in  the  separation,  as  set  "J 
forth  by  the  respective  parties,  furnished  both  with  j" 
an  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  it  felt  itself  bound;  ^ 
consistently  with  its  duty  to  support  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Society,  to  withhold  corres- 
pondence until  certain  acts  were  rectified  or  ann  »fc 
nulled,  and  to  recognize  those  composing  the  smallei  ^ 
body,  as  Friends  entitled  to  such  acknowledgment  ty 
as  would  secure  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  I 
members  of  the  Society ;  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring that  the  setting  up  of  their  meeting  was  not 
such  as  afforded  a  safe  precedent  to  be  followed 
and  advising  both  bodies  to  examine  their  proceed 
ings  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  for  a  re 
union  on  the  right  foundation. 

The  two  conferences,  held  under  the  sancti 
of  five  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,] 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disunity  and  din 
sion  going  on  in  the  Society,  as  they  left  the  caua 
producing  them  untouched,  and  satisfied  themsclvi 
with  arraigning  the  two  co-ordinate  bodies  not  re 
presented  in  either  conference,  and  advising  the: 
to  abandon  the  judgment  they  had  come  to  unde: 
their  own  apprehension  of  the  requirement  of  thi 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt  that  which  th 
five  meetings  had  come  to  in  their  separate  capa-i 
city.    Bodies  so  constituted,  and  acting  under  sui 
circumstances,  could  hardly  have  supposed  that 
such  advice  could  be  taken  by  meetings  independ- 
ent of,  and  equal  writh,  but  not  represented  in 
them. 

The  separation  that  took  place  in  Ohio,  sprung 
indirectly  from  the  same  prolific  root  that  haspw^j 
duced  the  other  difficulties  and  divisions  existii 
throughout  the  Society,  viz :  the  attempt  to  mod 
fy  the  faith  of  Friends.    The  institution  of  fhau; 
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dy  of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  as  a  Yearly 
eeting,  was  ia  each  successive  step  so  contrary  to 
e  discipline  and  order  of  the  Society,  that  no 
jarly  Meeting  which  has  opened  correspondence 
th  it,  has  been  able  to  justify  its  course  by  as- 
uhng  or  attempting  to  show  that  the  act  was  in 
cordance  therewith;  but  they  have  rested  it  on 
e  ground  of  their  having  more  fellowship  with  it 
an  they  have  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which 
Hoyle  has  long  been  clerk ;  nor  has  any  one  of 
em  shown  that  the  long-established  and  legiti- 
ate  Yearly  Meeting  has  departed  from  that  dis- 
pline  or  order.    This  latter  meeting  and  Phila- 
ilphia  Yearly  Meeting  have  long  been  united  to- 
ther  in  religious  concern  and  labour  to  preserve 
e  faith  of  the  Society  in  its  original  fulness,  and 
testify  against  the  innovations  that  threatened 
;  and  together  they  have  suifered  deeply,  from 
e  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
otives  that  have  actuated  them,  and  the  end  they 
ive  in  view.    That  unity,  we  believe,  is  in  no 
ise  weakened,  or  changed  ;  and  although  circum- 
ances  have  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  last  two 
iars,  for  them  to  withhold  epistolary  correspond- 
lce  with  each  other,  as  they  have  with  nearly 
1  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,   yet,  fellowship 
id  sympathy  are  in  no  wise  withheld  or  dirnin- 
bed  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
re  placed  by  the  persistence  of  other  Yearly 
[eetings,  in  declining  to  testify  against  the  at- 
mpted  innovations  upon  our  principles,  and  in  re- 
tgnizing  fellowship  with  those  who  have  separated 
om  Ohio,  and  set  up  a  spurious  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
:ferred  are  those  out  of  which  spring  the  trials  of 
le  present  day,  and  make  those  trials  peculiar, 
umbers  of  Friends  in  different  Yearly  Meetings, 
ave  either  failed  to  detect  the  unsoundness  con- 
lined  in  the  works  put  forth  by  some  Friends  in 
Ingland,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  admit- 
ing  the  unsoundness,  have  thought  it  not  neces- 
^ry  for  the  Society  to  bear  an  open  testimony 
gainst  them.    Hence,  they  have  been  disposed  to 
targe  upon  those  meetings  and  members  that  have 
lit  bound  to  bear  such  an  open  testimony,  the 
^.fficulties  that  have  followed  the  spread  of  those 
[orks,  while  they  lay  themselves  open  to  be 
spected  by  their  brethren,  of  favouring,  if  not 
opting,  those  unsound  sentiments.  Disunity 
distress  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
early  Meetings  within  which  open  separations 
ive  taken  place ;    and  where  separate  bodies 
ist,  it  is  far  from  being  all  the  members  who 
ve  a  decided  testimony  to  bear  against  the 
jisound  views  that  have  given  rise  to  the  se- 
ration,  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  one  body 
united  themselves  with  the  other.    In  Yearly 
eetings  where  there  have  been  no  separations, 
d  where  the  action  of  the  meeting  would  seem 
be  adverse  to  bearing  testimony  against  those 
iws,  and  opposed  to  the  two  yearly  meetings  that 
ve  done  so,  there  are  yet  very  many  who  sym- 
thize  with  those  meetings,  and  approve  of  the 
rse  they  have  taken  to  guard  the  faith  of  the 
ciety,  but  who  are  as  yet  withheld  from  giving 
ich  public  expression  to  their  views  and  feelings. 
While  those  who  have  separated  feel  themselves 
vced  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  because 
not  being  recognized  by  the  great  body  of  the 
ciety,  others,  in  the  same  Yearly  Meetings,  who 
ite  with  them  in  testimony  against  the  unsound 
litiments,  are  also  greatly  tried,  because  they  can- 
It  conscientiously  approve  of  separation  as  a  re- 
Idyfor  the  evil,  believing  they  are  bound  to 

I  intain  their  testimony  within  the  present  organi- 
lion  of  the  Society.    Confiding  in  the  authority 

II  conservative  power  of  truth,  and  believing  that 


id 


the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  Society  which 
were  instituted  in  divine  wisdom  must  be  preserved, 
and  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  their  faith 
leads  them  to  suffer  patiently  until  deliverance  may 
be  effected  without  breaking  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  judgment  may  go  forth  rightly  against  that 
which  has  wrought  so  much  mischief. 

It  will  be  seen  that  principles  are  involved  in  the 
present  controversy  that  affect  materially  the  faith 
and  discipline  which  our  religious  Society  has  al- 
ways sustained  and  cherished.  How  is  it,  if  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  anxiously 
concerned  that  both  these  should  be  maintained  in- 
violate, that  they  should  not  unite  in  probing  the 
difficulties  to  the  bottom,  and  fairly  and  openly  re- 
moving all  ground  for  doubt  and  division  ?  Friends 
in  England  have  taken  the  position,  that  the  un- 
sound views  complained  of  were  put  forth  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  responsible  to  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  that  they,  as  a  body,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  or  their  opinions.  But  supposing 
that  view  of  the  case  to  be  correct,  (which  we  by 
no  means  admit,)  are  the  religious  concern,  the  dis- 
tress, the  complicated  difficulties,  which  they  were  re- 
peatedly told  were  being  brought  upon  so  many  of 
their  brethren  and  sisters  in  America,  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  those  views,  not  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  awaken  sympathetic  feeling  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  call  out  from  them  some  manifesta- 
tion of  a  willingness  to  give  the  subject  a  candid 
examination,  and  to  do  what  might  then  appear 
calculated  to  remove  the  difficulty  ? 

Being  all  members  of  the  same  religious  Society, 
ought  not  a  community  of  interest,  and  a  brother- 
hood in  feeling  have  led  them  to  make  some  effort 
to  satisfy  their  religiously-concerned  fellow  mem- 
bers, who  addressed  them  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic in  the  language  of  affectionate  entreaty  and 
warning,  and  to  avert  or  remove,  if  in  their  power, 
the  evils  which  those  members  predicted  as  sure  to 
follow,  or  represented  as  having  flowed  from  the 
course  pursued  by  members  of  Loudon  Yearly 
Meeting  ? 

Even  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  more  experienced  and  devoted  mem- 
bers in  this  country  was  deceived,  and  apprehended 
danger  where  none  existed,  or  magnified  the  de- 
partures in  doctrine  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
those  departures,  have  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  those  members  were 
sincere  in  the  conscientious  convictions  to  which 
they  have  given  utterance,  or  in  pursuing  the  very 
trying  course  they  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
adopt,  to  maintain  in  its  purity  the  faith  of  the 
Society  ?  Was  the  judgment  of  two  such  bodies 
as  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  of  so 
little  account  to  Friends  of  that  land,  that  they 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  give  heed  to  it,  even 
when  they  were  explicitly  and  solemnly  told  by 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
the  germination  and  the  sorrowful  fruit-bearing  of 
the  heresy  that  had  just  before  torn  the  Society  to 
pieces,  that  they  saw  the  same  results  would  follow 
the  spread  of  opinions  contained  in  the  writings  of 
members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  if  nothing  was 
done  by  the  great  body  of  the  Society  to  testify 
against  them  ?  We  think,  that  supposing  this 
whole  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  misunderstanding, 
misconception,  and  groundless  fears,  it  was  never- 
theless incumbent  upon  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  an  especial  manner  implicated  as  it  is,  to  enter 
unhesitatingly  into  a  subject  of  such  momentous 
importance  and  consequences,  and  in  that  spirit 


misconception,  and  banish  those  groundless  fears, 
or  to  assist  in  staying  the  evil,  were  it  clearly  shown 
to  exist.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  what  jea- 
lousies, what  disunity,  what  sad  dissevering  of  bonds 
that  had  long  embraced  the  Society  in  one  body, 
would  have  been  spared  !  Can  the  broken  links 
ever  be  welded  together  until  some  such  action  is 
effected  ? 

But  the  supposition  we  have  made  is  altogether 
gratuitous.  The  unsound  opinions  so  often  alluded 
to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  cannot  be 
truthfully  denied  or  reasoned  away,  and  the  effects 
resulting  from  their  disseminatiou  are  sorrowfully 
witnessed  in  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Society,  in 
the  prevalence  of  disunity  and  a  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion among  the  members,  and  in  the  attempts  mak- 
ing, and  in  some  places  successfully  making,  espe- 
cially in  England,  to  lay  aside  some  of  our  long- 
cherished  testimonies.  Still,  no  effort  is  making 
by  the  bodies  equally  interested  with  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  disorder,  and  re- 
move that  which  lets,  and  must  continue  to  let  un- 
til it  is  removed  out  of  the  way,  preventing  the 
whole  Society  from  again  uniting  as  one  body  and 
one  people. 

The  subject  is  too  generally  treated  as  if  it  was 
certain  that  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  were  not  involved  in  it,  as  well  as  prin- 
ciples of  organization.  But  principles  of  church 
government  heretofore  considered  as  essential  and 
binding,  have  been  set  at  naught,  both  in  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  members  of  the  smaller  body 
in  New  England,  before  the  separation  took  place 
there,  and  in  the  setting  up  of  the  meeting  in  Ohio, 
of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  and  until  those  princi- 
ples are  vindicated  and  again  carried  into  effect 
in  both  cases,  the  rights  of  members  and  meetings 
must  be  left  uncertain,  and  subject  to  arbitrary  dis- 
regard and  overthrow,  and  there  can  be  little 
ground  for  hope  of  unity  being  restored.  In  the 
account  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which 
we  made  the  extracts  published  in  this  journal,  it 
is  said  that  the  epistle  from  the  meeting  in  Ohio, 
with  which  that  Yearly  Meeting  corresponds,  al- 
ludes "  in  a  very  good  spirit  to  those  who  have 
withdrawn  from  them,"  and  that  it  mentions,  "  it 
has  forborne  the  taking  of  any  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  encouraged  all  its  members,  by  that 
spirit  of  loving-kindness  which  becomes  our  profes- 
sion, to  invite  such  as  had  left  to  return."  The 
"  disciplinary  proceedings"  here  alluded  to,  would 
be  but  a  futile  attempt  to  interfere  with  rights  placed 
by  the  principles  of  church  government  recognized 
by  Friends,  out  of  the  reach  of  that  body  ;  but  the 
supposed  anomaly  springs  from  the  encouragement 
given  by  London  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  to 
separation  and  insubordination,  and  which,  we  fear, 
will  result  in  still  further  departures  and  divisions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  "peculiar  trials"  which 
attend  the  Society  in  the  present  day,  our  faith  in 
its  conservation,  and  the  final  triumph  of  truth 
within  its  borders,  remains  unshaken.  We  trust 
that  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  will 
continue  patiently,  but  faithfully,  to  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  Truth,  striving  to  encourage  their 
members  to  walk  consistently  with  the  profession  we 
make,  and  supporting  their  testimony  against  tho.se 
innovations  that  have  given  rise  to  those  depar- 
tures from  discipline  and  order,  as  well  as  from  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  that  have 
so  deplorably  laid  waste  our  goodly  heritage.  They 
may,  and  probably  will,  have  many  difficulties  from 
without,  and  from  weaknesses  within  themselves, 


which  leads  the  whole  body  to  suffer  with  its  suf-  sorely  to  try  their  faith  and  allegiance,  but  as  they 


fering  members,  to  labour  in  brotherly  love  and 
united  exercise  for  the  honour  of  truth,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  misunderstanding,  clear  up  the 


seek  to  keep  under  the  guidance  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  upheld 
in  their  honest  labours  for  the  truth,  and  their 
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rightly-exercised  members  will  be  made  instrumen- 
tal in  building  up  tbe  waste  places  within  their 
own  borders. 

Epistolary  correspondence  between  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, wheu  entered  on  and  conducted  under  tbe 
promptings  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  both  com- 
forting and  strengthening  to  the  exercised  mem- 
bers. It  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  privi- 
lege of  great  value,  and  we  believe,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  Society,  it  will  always  be  enjoyed; 
hence,  we  shall  rejoice  when  such  a  correspondence 
may  be  generally  resumed.  But  it  never  has  been, 
and  we  trust  never  will  be  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Society ;  which 
bond,  so  far  as  it  is  outwardly  visible,  consists  in 
unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  the  more  preci- 
ous cementing  tie  being  in  that  hidden  life,  wherein 
the  members  are  baptized  by  the  one  spirit  into  one 
body. 

Did  the  "peculiar  trials"  of  our  day  have  the 
effect  of  driving  the  members  more  universally  to 
seek  after  a  more  full  initiation  into  this  hidden 
life,  we  should  soon  see  a  great  change  effected  in 
the  relation  of  the  respective  members  one  towards 
another,  aud  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by 
the  different  bodies  towards  one  another.  As  they 
came  to  participate  in  the  same  baptism,  all  cold- 
D  168,  disunity,  and  evil  suspicion  would  be  removed 
from  their  hearts,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  Society  would  be  brought  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,  harmo- 
niously labouring  for  the  spread  of  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  Then  there  would  not  only  be  an  inter- 
change by  epistolary  salutation,  of  the  language  of 
the  .-pirit  to  the  churches,  but  such  would  be  the 
OommunioD  of  feeling,  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostle,  "  there  would  be  no  schism  in 
the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another ;  and  whether  one  mem- 
bei  Buffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one 
member  be  honoured  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it."  May  every  reader  of  "  The  Friend"  lay  these 
things  sincerely  to  heart,  and  seek,  by  upright, 
instant  walking,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  to 
do  his  and  her  part  towards  removing  the  difficul- 
ties and  restoring  the  Society  to  unity  and  peace. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  11th  inst. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  Prince  Albert  were  on  their 
way  to  Prussia. — It  was  rumored  that  the  Saltan  was 
about  to  employ  Abd  El  Kader,  to  allay  the  religious  ex- 
ettftMDt  of  the  Moslems. — Relations  between  Naples  and 
France  are  to  be  resumed. — The  French  crop9  had  been 
niucli  injured  by  rains. — The  Median  Chambers  had  re- 
jected the  project  of  the  fortification  of  Antwerp. — Rela- 
tions between  Persia  ami  England  had  been  re-estab- 
lished.— The  London  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  favours 
lb'  umi'\  iti.ui  ut  Mexico  to  th.-  Foiled  States. — It  has 
been  resolved  by  the  DireOtOTI  of  the  Company  owning 
the  Groat  Eastern  steamship  to  receivo  orders  for  her 
purchase  or  charter,  and  also  to  advertise  her  for  sale 
at  auction.  In  the  meantime  to  raise  money  on  mort- 
gage.— A  prospectm  had  been  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Malta,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  Tele- 
graph Company. — At  Salerno,  in  Naples,  considerable 
indignation  had  been  manifested,  in  consequence  of  pri- 
soners being  cooveyed  publicly  in  irons  to  the  places  of 
punishment,  and  the  prosecution  by  government  (if  their 
advocates. — Lord  Campbell  is  about  to  introduce  into 
th<-  British  Parliament  a  bill  dispensing  with  the  prae- 
tire  of  requiring  an  unanimous  verdict  from  a  jurv.  lie 
does  not  propose  the  majority  principle,  but  w  ishes  to 
get  rid  of  the  practira  of  tampering  with  a  jury,  by 
placing  one  man  upon  it  to  hold  out  against  ail  the 
others.  —  A  despatch  from  Southampton  stales  that  the 
submarine  telegraph  to  the  Channel  Islands  had  been 
successfully  laid,  and  communications  are  now  going  on 
between  Southampton  and  Aldcrney. — An  American 
ship,  the  Eliza  Oihbs,  had  been  captured  ofT  the  coast  of 
Africa,  being  filled  with  slaves. — It  was  estimated  that 
•bout  24,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  sold  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  past  three  days. — The  advices  from  Manchester 


are  favourable,  trade  being  generally  in  a  firm  condition. 
— The  weather  had  been  favourable  for  the  crops. — 
Consols,  90£  to  96f. 

INDIA.— The  Calcutta  mail  of  the  4th  ult.  had  been 
received  at  Alexandria.  The  rebels  had  returned  in 
force  to  the  jungles  of  Jugdespore.  At  Calcutta  the 
alarm  continued  ;  several  Europeans  and  Sepoys  had 
been  murdered  by  the  natives. 

CHINA.— Dates  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  23d  of  Sixth 
month  had  arrived.  The  allies  had  advanced  in  gun- 
boats to  Ticnsin  without  opposition,  followed  by  the 
Americans  and  Russians  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
mand both  the  river  and  the  Great  Canal.  The  French 
and  English  ambassadors  had  located  themselves  on 
shore.  The  High  Mandarin*  the  second  officer  of  the 
Empire,  had  been  sent  to  negotiate.  Reinforcements 
c  mtinued  to  be  despatched  from  Hong  Kong.  At 
Shanghae,  trade  was  very  dull. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — Great  anxiety  existed  in  Eu- 
rope relative  to  the  delay  experienced  in  transmitting 
messages.  The  first  regular  despatch  from  Trinity  Bay 
reached  Valentia  on  the  9th  inst.  The  speed  of  its  trans- 
mission is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  attained 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  currents  were  apparently  as  strong. 
The  shares  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  stock  were  quoted  at 
about  £900.  The  communication  with  the  cable  is  com- 
paratively slow.  An  unofficial  statement  from  Valentia 
says  that  it  is  possible  to  receive  from  Trinity  Bay  about 
sixty  signals  per  minute.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  transmitting  by  the  system 
of  Professor  Whitchou.se  about  three  words  of  average 
length  per  minute,  or,  by  the  system  of  Professor  Hughes, 
assuming  that  each  electrical  impulse  may  be  made  to 
print  a  complete  letter,  about  ten  or  twelve  words  per 
minute.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  jewellers  of  New 
York,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  great  public  demand,  have 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  cable  on  board  the  Nia- 
gara, eighty  miles,  to  sell  in  small  pieces. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  Crops.— All  the  advices  of 
late  from  the  West  are  unfavourable  to  an  average  har- 
vest this  season.  Some  accounts  say  that  the  yield  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of 
that  of  last  year.  The  heavy  rains  and  floods,  early  in 
the  season,  were  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  crops. 
The  accounts  from  the  cotton  crop  are  favourable.  In 
Alabama  especially,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  doing  better 
than  at  any  former  time. 

New  Orleans. — -The  yellow  fever  has  increased  at  New 
Orleans;  during  the  week  ending  Eighth  mo.  21st.,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  amounted  to  310. 
There  were  78  deaths  from  fever  on  the  21st. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire, 
which  originated  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.    Loss,  §175,000. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — A  number  of  isolated  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  have  occurred  since  the  1st  of  this  mouth  ; 
during  the  last  week  it  was  declared'epidemic,  twenty- 
eight  persons  having  died  of  the  disease  in  that  week. 

New  York.— Mortality  last  week,  638.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 1 7 j  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
Banks  of  this  city,  according  to  their  published  state- 
ment, held,  on  the  21st  inst.,  the  sum  of  $28,349,507  in 
specie  ;  their  circulation  was  $7,480,684,  and  the  amount 
due  depositors  $104,639,658.  On  the  23d  inst.,  the  quo- 
latious  of  flour  and  grain  were  as  follows: — Baltimore 
Hour,  $5.00  a  §5.80:  choice  brands,  $7.00  a  $8.25; 
extra  Ohio,  $6.00  a  $0.80;  State,  $4.50  a  $4.95;  red 
Western  wheat,  $1.15  ft  $1.25;  while  Michigan,  $1.30 
ft  $1.36;  red  Southern,  $1.25  a,$1.35;  Southern  white 
corn,  87  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  yellow,  do.  93  cts.  a  95  cts. ;  un- 
sound Western,  78  cts.  n  85  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  281.  The  trade  of 
the  city  is  improving,  though  not  equal  to  what  it  usu- 
ally is  nt  this  period.  On  the  23d,  the  prices  of  grain 
were,  ns  follows  :— Red  wheat,  $1.20  ft  $1.23;  white. 
$1.38  a  $1.40;  new  rye,  70  cts.;  old,  85  cts;  corn,  85 
cts.  a  88  cts. ;  onts,  40  cts.  a  42  cts.  On  that  day,  the 
city  banks  hold  $0,605,882  in  specie;  their  circulation 
was  $2,505,899,  and  the  amount  due  depositois  $16,- 
848,980.  The  market  for  beef  cnttle  was  dull.  The 
sales  were-  mostly  from  7  to  8.J  ;  strictly  prime,  brought 

Utah  —The  latest  advices  are  to  Seventh  month  24th. 
The  aspect  of  nffiiirs  was  still  peaceful.  All  the  fugitive 
Mormons  who  were  able,  had  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Gen.  Johnston  intended  to  move  his  encampment,  atid 
prepare  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second  day.  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupHs,  will 


please  make  early  application  for  their  admission,  t 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  o 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  stree 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 


CIRCULAR. 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  bavin 
recently  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  adjoining  and  commun 
eating  with  the  meeting-house  premises  on  Germantow 
Avenue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on  the  1st  of  Nint 
mouth  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  fc 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  confon 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branche 
of  a  good  English  education. 

TERMS  FOR  TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordin 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  < 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz  : 

Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,         John  S.  Haines, 
Thomas  Megarge,  Jonathan  Robeson, 

Ezra  Comfort,  George  Jones, 

Samuel  Morris. 
Eighth  month,  1858. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accon 
modated  with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premise 
under  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson. 

Access  may  also  be  bad  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuab 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  sem 
naries  be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Nint 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  stree 
near  Ninth  ;  the  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  ar, 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  are,  Readin 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pu 
pose,  Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin  ai 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebr 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  tl 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Ment 
Philosophy, Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiolog 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  English  Compositiu 
&c. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the  additi 
of  the  French  Language  and  Botany,  are  taught  in  tl 
Girls'  school. 

During  the  Winter  season,  lectures  are  delivered 
the  Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  & 
in  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  t 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  chil 
ren  should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordan 
with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respe" 
fully  invited  to  these  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  pup 
should  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  schoo 
in  order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  pla' 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  ( 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  aud  Assistants  for  t 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  mont 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fi 
months.    Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street^ 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Re 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
under-named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlkn,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Ban 
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Whatever  doctrine  contradicts  the  evident  sense 
f  those  clear  and  expressed  portions  of  the  sacred 
ecord,  which  by  Divine  commission,  professedly 
rod  directly  treat  upon  this  point ;  such  doctrine 
aust  be  false,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  answers 
10  good  purpose  to  increase  disputation  about  things 
tidden,  or  texts  obscure  and  ambiguous;  but  this 
3  certain,  and  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
yhere  the  Almighty  plainly  declares  his  will  re- 
pectiDg  his  creatures,  he,  who  cannot  be  mistaken, 
3  surely  to  be  credited  in  preference  to  the  con- 
rapositions  of  mistaken  men,  who  presume  to  in- 
erpret  his  words  so  as  to  contradict  his  most  clear, 
ind  most  solemn  asseverations. 

Through  a  misapprehension  of  the  second  com- 
uandment,  the  people  of  Israel,  in  Ezekiel's  time, 
tad  espoused  this  reprobationary  notion,  that  the 
ihildren  were  punished  for  the  sin  of  their  parents; 
o  that  it  was  become  a  maxim  among  them,  "  The 
ftthers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
£eth  are  set  on  edge."    The  prophet,  therefore, 
^as  especially  commissioned  to  declare  God's  im- 
autable  will  and  determination  in  opposition  thereto, 
As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have 
ccasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel, 
iehold,  all  souls  are  mine  :  as  the  soul  of  the 
ather,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ;  the  soul 
lat  sinneth  it  shall  die."  [Ezek.  xviii.  ver.  2  to  5.) 
The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
either  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
3n;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
pon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall 
eupon  him."  (Ezek.  xviii.  20.) — "  Yet  ye  say,  the 
'ay  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  0  house 
f  Israel !    Is  not  my  way  equal  ?    Are  not  your 
ays  unequal  ?    When  a  righteous  man  turneth 
way  from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth  ini- 
uity,  and  dieth  in  it,  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath 
ane  shall  he  die.    Again,  when  the  wicked  man 
arneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath 
>mmitted,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
i  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  Because  he  considereth, 
id  turneth  away  from  his  transgressions  that  he 
ith  committed,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not 
e."  (Ver.  25  to  29.)—"  I  will  judge  you,  0  house 
Israel,  every  one  according  to  bis  ways,  saith 
e  Lord  God.    Repent,  and  turn  yourselves  from 
I  your  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be 
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your  ruin."  (Ezek.  xviii.  30.)  The  prophet  repeats 
more  to  the  like  purpose,' both  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  the  33d.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel  V  (Chap,  xxxiii.  11.) — "Yet 
the  children  of  thy  people  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord 
is  not  equal;  but  as  for  them,  their  way  is  not 
equal.  When  the  righteous  turneth  from  his  right- 
eousness, and  committeth  iniquity,  he  shall  even 
die  thereby.  But  if  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
wickedness,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shall  live  thereby."  (Verse  17,  18,  19.) 

It  is  manifest,  the  death  denounced  in  these 
Scriptures,  is  not  the  common  death  of  the  body ; 
for  in  that  respect,  one  event  happeneth  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  but  that  state  of  ever- 
lasting infelicity  peculiar  to  those  who  go  out  of 
time  into  eternity,  without  repentance  and  regene- 
ration. 

From  all  these  express  declarations,  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  Almighty  "  doth  not  afflict  will- 
ingly, nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;"  (Lam.  iii. 
33,)  that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  (2  Pet.  iii. 
9.)  These  are  all  plain  manifestations  of  the  mind 
of  God  professedly  on  the  point;  and  to  all  who 
intend  not  to  deny  his  uprightness  and  veracity 
they  ought  to  be  decisive.  The  sins  of  men  are 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  will  and  not  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  that  pathetic  expostulation, 
Why  will  ye  die  ?  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  will  that  which  is  a  transgression  of  his  will. 
It  is  clear,  he  doth  all  that  can  be  done  by  fair 
means  to  prevent  it.  By  that  pressing  repetition, 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  it  is  mani- 
fest, he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  men  to  turn  from 
them.  Who  then  can  justify  their  perverseness,  by 
any  way  charging  their  sin,  either  immediately  or 
remotely,  to  his  account? 

Men  are  not  destroyed  through  any  malevolence 
in  their  Creator  towards  them ;  but  are  saved  by 
his  grace,  which  he  dispenseth  to  all  from  that 
unparalleled  benevolence,  which  ariseth  purely 
from  his  infinite  goodness.  Sinful  man  hath  no- 
thing to  offer;  God,  therefore,  will  have  mercy, 
because  he  will  have  mercy  ;  because  he  is  full  of 
mercy,  he  will  dispense  it  to  his  helpless  and  un- 
worthy creatures.  "  I,"  saith  he  to  the  repenting 
sinner,  "  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions, for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remem- 
ber thy  sins."  (Isa.  xliii.  25.) 

Detachments  of  various  texts  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  though  indirect  to  the  subject,  and  al- 
luding to  different  considerations, have  been  pressed, 
and  marshalled  under  divers  colours,  to  fix  a  cruel 
partiality  on  our  common  Creator  and  benefactor. 
We  are  told,  that  he  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  sin  and  folly  of  Sihon,  and  the  kings  of 
Canaan,  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  rapine  and  ravages 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  (Edwards,  p.  358,  &c.) 
But,  properly  considered,  this  was  ordering  punish- 
ment for  sin,  not  sin  for  punishment.  lie  harden- 
eth  none  till  they  have  hardened  themselves  past 
all  probability  of  repentance,  and  then  he  leaves 
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them  to  the  misrule  of  their  own  beloved  lusts  and 
vices ;  and  what  are  treated  as  unrighteous  ravages, 
though  really  such  in  the  committers  of  them,  are, 
respecting  the  Almighty,  the  righteous  execution  of 
his  justice  against  those  who  have  filled  up  their 
measure  of  iniquity,  and  abused  his  gracious  good- 
ness and  long  forbearance  towards  them,  till  he 
sees  fit  no  longer  to  continue  it  to  them.  Thus  he 
punisheth  the  settled  wickedness  of  some,  by  the 
wickedness  of  their  enemies,  which  he  permits  to 
be  turned  upon  them  ;  and  afterwards  proceeds  in 
like  manner  with  their  chastisers,  when  they  also 
have  filled  up  their  measure. 

I  shall  omit  at  present  to  proceed  further  with 
the  Scriptures  alleged  against  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  Divine  goodness  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
acknowledge  my  inability  to  conceive,  what  wise, 
holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes  could 
be  answered,  by  the  Almighty's  disposing  the  state 
of  events  in  such  a  manner,  that  sin  will  most  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  follow,  and  eternal  misery  to 
innumerable  multitudes  of  his  creatures  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  also  what  glory  can  accrue  to  a  being 
infinite  in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  from  his 
continually  creating  immortal  and  reasonable  crea- 
tures, with  no  better  intention  towards  them,  but 
that  most  barbarous  one  of  irredeemable  infelicity. 

I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  comfort  can 
arise  to  a  humane,  virtuous  and  charitable  mind, 
from  such  a  cruel  consideration.  Those  hearts 
must  be  very  unfeeling  for  others,  and  their  conceit 
in  their  own  favour  very  strong,  who,  fancying  to 
themselves  a  personal  election,  can  pride  and  con- 
sole themselves  in  their  own  imagined  security,  and 
the  inequitable  destruction  of  the  major  part  of 
their  species.  Misled  men,  like  the  unprofitable 
servant,  may  imagine  such  unjust  severity  in  the 
unchangeable  perfection  of  equity ;  but  those  who 
have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  find  it  to  flow  freely  towards 
all  mankind  without  exception,  and  to  engage  them 
to  wish  the  salvation  of  all.  This  is  a  stronger 
proof  to  them  of  the  universality  of  God's  good- 
will to  men,  than  all  the  sophistical  reasonings  of 
those  who  remain  insensible  of  it,  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  impossible  for  God,  who  is  most  essentially 
and  immutably  justice  and  goodness  itself,  to  act 
otherwise  by  his  creatures,  than  according  to  jus- 
tice and  goodness ;  and  therefore,  he  certainly 
doth  not  withhold,  but  affords  his  creatures  the 
means  necessary  to  their  felicity.  I  believe  his 
mercies  are  over  all,  and  to  all,  with  a  just  and 
gracious  intent  towards  them  ;  and  that  the  univer- 
sal Redeemer  purchased  gifts  for  those  who  prove 
rebellious,  as  well  as  for  others,  and  that  all  are 
visited  with  a  manifestation  of  his  Spirit,  that  they 
may  profit  by  it ;  and  though  they  do  lapse  from 
the  visiting  power,  and  often  lose  the  disposable  as- 
sistances afforded  them,  he  still  follows  them,  time 
after  time,  in  long  forbearance,  and  often  revisits 
them  of  his  freely  abounding  grace  and  mercy, 
that  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  re- 
pentance and  be  saved. 

We  read,  Isaiah  lv.  8,  9,  "  My  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
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and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."  And  chap- 
ter xl.  28,  the  prophet  saith,  "  There  is  no  search- 
ing of  his  understanding."  Yet  our  christian  iata- 
lists  appear  to  think  themselves  wise  enough  to 
discover  the  very  precise  mode  and  manner  of  God's 
prescience ;  and  because  they  can  see  but  one  way 
how  omniscience  should  foreknow,  they  seem  to 
conclude  there  can  be  no  other  in  the  unlimited 
expanse  of  iuliuite  ability.  Eut,  "  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor*" (Rom.  xi.  34.)  To  whom  hath  he  revealed 
those  unsearchable  and  incomprehensible  secrets  of 
the  Divine  essence,  which  belong  to  himself  only ''. 

A  due  degree  of  modesty  would  teach  us,  there 
Lb  something  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  infinite 
comprehension,  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
limited  capacities,  as  the  extent  of  omniscience  it- 
Belf;  and  attempts  to  unveil  inscrutable  mysteries, 
arc  more  evident  demonstrations  of  human  pre- 
sumption and  folly,  than  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
Are  those  men  sure  there  is  no  way  possible  for 
God  to  know,  but  what  is  open  to  the  perception 
of  their  imperfect  modicum  of  reason  !  The  argu- 
ments they  ground  upon  this  imaginary  foundation, 
are  sufficient  to  impeach  their  basis ;  lor  they  car- 
ry an  evident  face  of  falsehood.  They  ultimately 
and  unavoidably  render  the  uudeniable  source  of 
all  good,  and  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  real  and 
intentional  author  of  all  imperfection,  vice  and 
wickedness,  and  all  the  misery  consequent  there- 
upon ;  which  it  is  impossible  for  unchangeable  truth 
and  goodness  to  be.  "  Wilt  thou,"  saith  he,  dis- 
annul my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me,  that 
thou  mayest  be  righteous  ';"  (Job  xl.  8.)  "  God  for- 
!  id."  — (it It  the  apostle,  "yea,  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar."  (Rom.  iii.  4  ) 

Prom  the  certainty  of  the  premises  the  certainty 
of  the  conclusion  ariseth.  From  uncertain  pre- 
mises no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  There 
is  something  in  the  Divine  prescience  which  always 
hath  been,  and  is  ever  likely  to  remain  an  impene- 
trable secret  to  human  understanding.  What  no 
man  knows,  no  man  can  properly  argue  from.  We 
know  the  Divine  being  is  but  one  essence,  perfectly 
pure  and  simple.  One  eternal,  immutable,  central 
power,  making  and  supporting  all  other  beings,  and 
operating  variously  according  to  the  subjects,  and 
tin-  slftte  of  the  subjects  of  its  operation  ;  but  never 
contrarily  towards  subjects  in  the  same  condition. 
A-  all  souls  arc  equally  his  immediate  creation, 
no  just  reason  can  be  advanced  why  he,  who  is 
"  righteous  in  all  in  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
I'-al.  cxlv.  17,)  should  deal  so  unequally 
with  them,  as  to  predetermine  some  to  eternal  hap- 
piness, and  others  to  inevitable  misery.  Mere  will 
uud  pleasure,  implies  an  unaccountable  severity, 
though  under  the  guise  of  sovereignty.  The  con- 
demnation of  men,  according  to  our  Saviour,  is 
neither  the  fruit  of  God's  previous  decree,  nor  his 
prevolition;  for,  "this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."  (John  iii.  18.) 

(To  be  contlntml.) 


two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries;  of  the  1597 
political  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1850,  855  were  Whig  and  742  were  Democratic. 
There  are  four  hundred  thousand  Indians  in  our  ter- 
ritory; at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
thirty-six  thousand  in  the  old  thirteen  States,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  Gen.  Knox;  average  direct  and 
indirect  tax  paid  by  each  white  person  in  the  coun- 
try, §4.24;  number  of  real  estate  owners  1,500,000, 
or  one  in  about  3.19  of  the  free  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ;  number  of  Federal  officeholders 
(exclusive  of  army  and  navy)  35,456,  a  nine-fold 
increase  since  1800,  the  population  having  in- 
creased about  five-fold ;  one-fourth  part  of  the 
people  reside  in  villages,  towns  and  cities ;  the 
uumber  of  people  to  a  dwelling  in  New  York  city 
averages  more  than  13,  in  Boston  nearly  9,  in  New 
Orleans  9f,  in  Richmond  about  5. — Ledger. 


hitrrrstins  Sftifi.s/irs. —  Among  other  interest- 
ing farts  of  lie  Row's  statistical  view  of  the  I'nited 
State-*,  we  may  mention  that  the  foreign  vote  of 
the  country  is  one-twolfth  of  the  whole;  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  nbout  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  I'nion  ;  that  there  is  one  house 
to  every  six  persons  in  the  country ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
twelve  times  greater  than  those  who  live  west 


I'rom  tlie  Quarterly  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

Foremost  among  the  men  whose  merits  Arthur 
Young  helped  to  make  known  to  his  contemporaries 
and  hand  down  to  posterity,  was  Robert  Bakewell 
of  Dishley  ;  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  for  he  laid 
down  the  principles  of  a  new  art.  He  founded  the 
admirable  breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  which  still 
maintains  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America ;  and  although  he 
failed  in  establishing  his  breed  of  "  Long-horn 
cattle"  and  of  "  black  cart-horses,"  he  taught  others 
how  to  succeed.  The  yeoman  farmer  had  not  yet 
removed  to  a  "parlour,"  and  Bakewell  sat  in  the 
huge  chimney-corner  of  a  long  kitchen  hung  round 
with  the  dried  joints  of  his  finest  oxen,  preserved 
as  specimens  of  proportion,  "a  tall,  stout,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  brown-red  complexion,  clad  in 
a  brown  loose  coat  and  scarlet  waist-coat,  leather 
breeches,  and  top-boots.  There  he  entertained  Rus- 
sian princes,  French  and  German  Royal  dukes, 
British  peers  and  farmers,  and  sight-seers  of  every 
degree."  Whoever  were  his  guests,  they  were  all 
obliged  to  conform  to  his  rules.  "Breakfast  at 
eight  o'clock,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at  nine,  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock ;  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  let  who 
would  be  there,  he  knocked  out  his  last  pipe." 
There  he  talked  on  his  favourite  subject,  breeding, 
"  with  earnest  yet  playful  enthusiasm ;"  there 
"  utterly  indifferent  to  vulgar  traditional  preju- 
dices," he  enumerated  those  axioms  which  must 
ever  be  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  improvers  of  live 
stock.  "  He  chose  the  animals  of  the  form  and 
temperament  which  showed  signs  of  producing  most 
fat  and  muscle,"  declaring  that  in  an  ox  "all  was 
useless  that  was  not  beef;"  that  he  sought,  "by 
pairing  the  best  specimens,  to  make  the  shoulders 
comparatively  little,  the  hind-quarters  large ;"  to 
produce  a  body  "  truly  circular,  with  as  short  legs 
as  possible,  upon  the  plain  principle  that  the  value 
lies  in  the  barrel  and  not  in  the  legs,"  and  to  se 
cure  a  "  small  head,  small  neck,  and  small  bones." 
As  few  things  escaped  his  acute  eye,  he  remarked 
thai  quiok  fattening  depended  much  upon  amiabi- 
lity of  disposition,  and  he  brought  his  bulls  by 
gentleness  to  he  as  docile  as  dogs.  In  sheep  his 
•'  object  was  mutton,  not  wool,  disregarding  mere 
Die,"  a  vulgar  test  of  merit.  Dr.  Parkinson  told 
Daley  that  Hakewcll  had  the  power  of  fattening 
his  sheep  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  he  chose, 
directing  it  to  shoulder,  leg,  or  neck  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  this,  continued  Parkinson,  "is  the 
great  problem  of  his  art."   The  account  of  Parkin- 
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thereof;  the  distance  between  New  York  and  New  son  was  indeed,  a  mistake  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
Orleans  is  more  than  that  between  London  and  ,  Rakewell  produced  his  fat  stock  but  it  was  no 
G  RJMantinoplc,  or  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg;  over i exaggeration  as  to  the  result. 


The  great  physiologist,  John  Hunter,  confirmet 
in  one  essential  particular  the  observations  of  Bake 
well,  for  he  asserted  that  in  the  human  subjects  h 
had  examined  he  found  small  bones  a  usual  con 
comitant  of  corpulence.  Mr.  Clive,  the  celebrate* 
surgeon,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  breedin; 
of  cattle,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ex 
tremely  large  bones  indicated  a  defect  in  the  organ 
of  nutrition.  But  "  fine-boned"  animals  were  ii 
fashion  when  Bakewell  commenced  his  career,  am 
to  the  majority  of  people  it  seemed  a  step  back 
wards  to  prefer  well-made  dwarfs  to  uncouth  giants 
One  or  two  enlightened  persons  having  suggeste< 
at  Ipswich  fair  that  a  piece  of  plate  should  be  pre 
sented  to  Arthur  Young  for  the  public  servic 
he  had  rendered  in  introducing  the  Southdowi 
sheep  into  Suffolk,  a  farmer  determined  to  pu 
forth  the  counter-proposition,  "  that  he  was  ai 
enemy  to  the  county  for  endeavouring  to  chang 
the  best  breed  in  England  for  a  race  of  rats.- 
The  tenantry  of  that  period  were  strong  in  thl 
self-confidence  of  ignorance.  "  To  attempt  to  rea 
son  with  such  fellows,"  said  Young  of  some  o 
those  he  met  with  in  his  tours,  "  is  an  absurdity,1 
and  he  longed  to  seize  a  hedge-stake  in  order  | 
break  it  about  their  backs.  Even  if  they  were  per 
suaded  to  try  some  improvement  to  which  the; 
were  not  previously  inclined,  they  reported  tha 
"  their  experience"  was  unfavourable  to  it — thei 
experience  being  in  reality  the  foregone  conclusio: 
which  was  antecedent  to  experience,  and  whicl 
blinded  them  to  the  results  of  experience  itself.  Th 
graziers  who  adhered  to  the  old  huge-skeletone< 
race  of  stock  were  accustomed  to  give  as  the  reasoi 
for  their  preference  that  a  beast  could  not  get  fa 
unless  there  "  was  room  to  lay  the  fat  on."  It  wouh 
have  been  just  as  rational  to  argue  that  none  bu 
farmers  of  large  stature  could  have  felt  Young' 
proposed  application  of  the  hedge-stake,  because  i: 
smaller  men  there  would  not  be  room  to  lay  it  on 
Numbers  of  short,  round,  tub-like  agriculturist* 
who  uttered  the  current  excuse  for  breeding  bone 
in  preference  to  flesh,  were  living  representatives  c 
the  fallacy  of  their  assertion.  But  there  wer 
others  who  were  not  slow  to  see  the  truth.  A  South 
down  ram  belonging  to  Arthur  Young,  was  acci 
dentally  folded  with  a  few  Norfolk  ewes  of  a  neigh 
bouring  farmer.  When  the  butcher  came  in  the  sum 
mer  to  select  some  lambs,  he  drew  every  one  of  th 
Southdown  breed,  which,  he  said,  were  by  mucl 
the  fattest  in  the  flock.  The  owner  instantly  tool 
the  hint.  Upon  the  whole  the  principles  of  Bake 
well  were  more  favourably  received  than  most  in 
novations  in  that  day,  and  some  of  the  pupils  sue 
ceeded  in  improving  upon  the  stock  of  the  mastei 
The  brothers  Collinges  in  Durham  established  th 
Durham  or  Tccswater  breed,  now  known  as  th 
"  Short-horn,"  which  soon  superseded  the  Long 
horn,  and  every  other  kind  where  both  flesh  am 
milk  were  required.  It  is  this  which  furnishes  th 
true  meat  for  the  million ;  and  it  appears  from  th 
account  of  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  the  great  cattl 
salesman,  who  sells  about  400  beasts  a-week,  thai 
while  other  favourite  breeds  are  on  the  decline 
this,  with  its  crosses,  has  increased  upwards  of  H 
per  cent.  Quartley  successfully  applied  himself  t 
improving  the  curly  coated  North-Devon.  Prio 
took  up  the  Hereford,  and  Ellman  of  Glynde  th 
Southdown  sheep,  then  little  better  than  half-a 
dozen  other  heathland  kinds.  The  emulation  gav> 
rise  to  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  fat  cattle  show 
in  single  oxen  of  monstrous  size,  dragged  roum 
the  country  in  vans,  and  with  such  success  that  i: 
1800  a  Mr.  Day  refused  £2000  for  the  Durhar, 
ox  he  had  purchased  two  months  previously  fo 
£250.  Graziers  who  were  not  able  to  join  th 
shecp-shcarings  of  Holkham  or  Woburn,  who  dv 
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not  read  the  agricultural  works  of  Arthur  Young 
and  would  not  have  been  convinced  if  they  had' 
found  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  local  breeds 
shaken  by  a  personal  interview  with  gio-antic  spe- 
cimens of  the  Teeswater  ox. 

In  1798  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Somerville 
and  others,  with  Arthur  Young  as  honorary  secre- 
tary, established  the  "  Little  Smithfield  Club  "  for 
exhibiting  fat  stock  at  Christmas  time,  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  with  a  specification  of  the  food  on 
which  each  animal  had  been  kept.    This  society 
has  rendered  essential  service  by  making  known 
the  best  kinds  of  food,  and  by  educating  graziers 
and  butchers  m  a  knowledge  of  the  bes°t  form  of 
animal.    "We  smile  now  on  reading  that  in  1806 
in  defiance  of  Mr.  Coke's  toast,  "  Small  in  size  and 
great  in  value,"  a  "  prize  was  given  to  the  tallest 
ox.      Length  of  leg  has  long  been  counted  a  se- 
rious fault ;  for  it  is  the  most  unprofitable  part  of 
She  beast.    In  1856  a  little  Devon  ox,  of  an  e2g- 
ike  shape,  which  is  the  modern  beau-ideal,  gained 
Jie  Smithfield  gold  medal  in  competition  with 
pgantic  short-horns  and  Herefords  of  elephantine 
jroportions;  and  in  1854  a  large  animal  of  Sir 
lenry  Yerney's  was  passed  over  without  even  the 
ompliment  of  a  "  commendation,"  because  he  car- 
led  on  his  carcase  too  much  offal  and  more  three- 
lenny  than  ninepenny  beef. 

But  the  flattering  qualities  and  early  maturity  of 
he  improved  stock  would  have  been  of  little  value 
ieyond  the  few  rich  grazing  districts  of  the  Mid- 
ind  counties,  without  an  addition  to  the  supply  of 
)od.    The  best  arable  land  of  the  kingdom  had 
een  exhausted  by  long  years  of  cultivation,  and 
le  barren  fallow,  which  annually  absorbed  one- 
lird  of  the  soil,  failed  to  restore  its  fertility.  A 
sw  source  of  agricultural  wealth  was  discovered 
i  turnips,  which,  as  their  important  qualities  be- 
ime  known,  excited  in  many  of  their  early  culti- 
itors  much  the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm  as  they 
id  in  Lord  Monboddo,  who,  on  returning  home 
om  a  circuit,  went  to  look  at  a  field  of  them  by 
indle-light.    Turnips  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
llow  crop  which  cleaned  and  rested  old  arable 
id;  turnips  were  food  for  fattening  cattle  in 
inter  j  turnips,  grown  on  light  land,  and  after- 
ards  eaten  down  by  sheep  which  consolidated  it 
r  their  feet,  prepared  the  way  for  corn-crops  on 
istes  that  had  previously  been  given  up  to  the 
bbits.    By  this  means  the  heaths  and  wolds  of 
srkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  with  the  help  of  marl- 
?  in  certain  districts,  the  blowing  sands  of  Nor- 
k,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  were  gra- 
ally  reclaimed  and  colonized  by  the  race  of 
•mers  who  have  been  foremost  to  adopt  all  the 
Jat  improvements  in  English  agriculture  for  the 
it  century.    This  new  system  required  a  capital 
the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.    It  re- 
ired  from  the  landlord  barns  and  yards,  and 
uses  fit  for  first-class  farmers.    Mr.  Coke  of 
•lkhain  laid  out  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
20  years  on  dwellings  and  offices.  It  required  the 
ant  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  on  flocks  and 
•ds,  and,  above  all,  in  labour,  for  the  years  before 
wild  land  began  to  yield  a  profit.  Mr.  Rodwell 
Suffolk,  sunk  £5000  in  merely  marling  820  acres' 
h  a  lease  of  only  28  years.  •  Such  spirited  pro- 
dings  demanded  no  mean  amount  of  intelligence 
conduct  them  with  discretion  and  profit.  The 
ue  of  Mr.  Bod  well's  produce  during  the  28  years 
his  occupancy  was  £30,000  greater  than  in  the 
years  which  preceded  his  improvements.  No 
ay  race  of  peasant  cultivators,  no  rack-rent  ab- 
*e  line  of  land-owners,  could  have  achieved 

conquest  over  the  English  wilderness,  then  far 
i  ports,  manufacturing  towns,  and  markets. 

(To  he  con  tinned.) 
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For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 
In  the  year  1687,  he  visited  Friends  in  Ireland, 
during  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  King 
reig"  5  few  nights  passing,  where  he  was,  with- 
out houses  being  broken  open,  and  the  English  and 
Scots  plundered  by  the  native  Irish.  He  says,  «  the 
dark  power  they  were  under  was  a  load  to  my 
spirit,  and  my  greatest  concern  was  to  bring  Friends 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  man  could  not  give 
or  take  from  them"-that  though  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  should  fail,  and  the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the 
told  and  there  be  no  herd  in  the  stall,  yet  they 
might  joy  in  the  Lord  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of 
their  salvation     In  the  year  1689,  he  visited 
hriends  and  others  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  in 
various  counties  in  England,  and  came  to  London 
where  he  found  much  openness  to  receive  his  labours 
as  well  as  in  other  places;  and  when  his  work  was 
accomplished  he  returned  home. 

"  Truth  h.avi"S  appeared,  and  the  understanding 
of  many  being  opened  by  the  Divine  light  thereof" 
he  says,  "we  were  led  out  of  many  customs  and 
practices  which  we  saw  were  attended  by  bad  or 
disorderly  consequences:  amongst  the  rest,  was  a 
custom  generally  prevalent  with  people  in  our  coun- 
try—namely, making  doles  (or  giving  entertain- 
ments) at  burials.    When  we  were  first  convinced 
the  practice  was  grown  so  common,  and  to  such 
extravagance,  that  great  numbers  of  people  came 
to  burials,  both  rich  and  poor,  without  invitation, 
and  as  people  were  very  extravagant  in  many 
things,  it  became  a  snare  to  some,  and  an  uneasi- 
ness to  us,  and  we  could  see  no  real  service  in 
making  such  doles,  when  persons  were  met  together 
on  such  a  weighty  occasion,  but  on  the  contrary 
great  disorders  often  happened.    Under  a  serious 
consideration,  we  had  a  stop  in  our  minds  and 
could  not  follow  the  people  of  the  world  in'  that 
custom ;  therefore  we  thought  fit  to  break  it  off  at 
once,  which  we  did,  and  gave  nothing,  at  that  time 
to  poor  or  rich.    After  a  little  while,  the  people 
saw  it  to  be  a  good  way,  and  came  from  doing 
much  to  doing  but  little ;  they  frequently  came  to 
our  burials,  and  that  in  a  great  deal  of  seriousness 
scarcely  a  high  word  among  them."   It  is  probable 
from  these  circumstances  the  query  originated 
whether  Friends  observe  moderation  on  account  of' 
burials,  &c.    As  they  saw  the  vanity  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  habits  of  other  professors,  with  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  they  became 
uneasy  with  continuing  them,  and  under  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  FrLnds  abandoned,  and  then 
testified  against,  them. 

"  Then  we  observed  time  enough  to  keep  a  meet- 
ing, and  good  seasons  we  had  many  times,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends  and  others,  so  that  I  never 
yet  heard  of  any  complaint  for  want  of  outward 
bread,  but  many  acknowledged  the  satisfaction 
they  had  in  partaking  of  the  inward  bread  that  was 
broken  at  such  times,  and  great  service  there  was 
among  the  people.    When  Christopher  Taylor  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  who  was  a  just  man  and  of  good 
fame  in  the  country,  Friends  and  relations,  with 
many  others,  met  together  to  accompany  his  body 
to  the  burial  place,  where  the  Lord  was  pleased 
eminently  to  appear  through  his  brother.  Andrew 
Taylor,  a  worthy  instrument  to  the  convincing  of 
many  of  the  right  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  when  that 
saying  was  spoken  of  to  the  people,  how  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  said,  'Whose  ox,  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken,  or  whom  have  1 defrauded the  like  answer 
was  returned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  the 
deceased  had  wronged  no  man.    And  the  Lord's 
presence  greatly  appeared,  many  were  deeply 
affected,  and  several  convinced. 

"As  the  church  increased,  a  godly  concern  came 


upon  several  to  promote  a  strict  discipline  therein; 
that,  as  there  had  been  a  coming  out  of  Babylon, 
there  might  be  such  a  separation  that  that  which 
was  unclean  might  not  be  touched,  and  this  became 
a  hard  thing  to  some,  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all 
their  old  lovers.    Yet  the  Lord  owned  his  people 
truth  prospered,  and  many  were  willing,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  put  their  hand  to  help  forward 
this  good  work,  and  their  shoulders  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  burden;  and  so  the  work  became  more  easy 
jew  appearing  to  oppose  good  order  in  the  church 
for  which  the  Lord  shall  have  all  the  praise.'' 
Men  and  women  of  the  greatest  depth  in  the  work 
of  religion,  since  that  day,  have  been  remarkable 
ior  their  gilts  and  understanding  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church.    They  have  been  endowed  with  dis- 
cerning spirits,  and  sound  judgment,  and  have 
been  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  administration  of 
church  government,  under  the  authority  and  direc-  " 
tion  of  the  great  Head  ;  and  they  felt  equally  bound 
to  exercise  their  gifts,  as  ministers  did  that  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.    It  has  been  manifest 
where  such  faithful  men  and  women  belonged  to,  a 
meeting,  that  the  order  and  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety have  been  most  availingly  sustained,  and 
others,  through  their  services  and  christian  example 
brought  under  a  like  concern,  and  prepared  to  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps,  by  which  a  growth  in  the 
J  ruth  is  experienced  among  the  younger  members. 
Ihose  meetings  have  been  as  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  members,  for  the  exercise  of  the  respec- 
tive gifts  dispensed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
severally  according  to  his  will,  and  many  have  be- 
come skilful  in  the  discipline,  and  as  shining  lights 
in  the  Society  and  in  the  world,  showing  forth  the 
glory  of  this  spiritual  dispensation.    But  on  the 
contrary,  where  meetings  have  been  composed  of 
members,  negligent  of  their  individual  duties,  they 
have  been  unprepared  to  receive  spiritual  gifts;  and 
though  brought  up  to  attend  meetings,  to  dress 
plain,  and  to  use  the  plain  language,  yet  wanting 
the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  alive  unto 
God— they  have  had  no  clear  discerning  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  church  order  and  authority 
and  the  living  concern  to  support  the  testimonies  of 
lruth  required  of  us  to  bear.    Such  have  been 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  young  people,  and  contri- 
buted to  hinder  them  from  entering  the  kino-dom 
of  Christ,  and  to  submit  to  his  guidance  and° pre- 
paring power  for  the  service  of  the  church.  In 
such  meetings,  the  young  people  are  in  danger  of 
growing  up  mere  formalists,  if  they  even  entertain 
any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.    A  growth  in 
grace,  and  in  the  love  of  God,  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  love  of  sound  government  in  the 
Society,  the  right  maintenance  of  the  discipline, 
the  cementing  unity  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the 
upright  conscientious  discharge  of  all  religious 
duties  in  living  up  to  our  principles  and  testimonies. 

The  excellent  system  of  church  discipline  insti- 
tuted under  the  illumination  and  direction  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  by  George  Fox,  William  Dewsbury, 
and  other  divinely  anointed  servants  of  Christ,  is  a 
striking  feature  in  our  religious  Society,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  perfection  in  any  other.  We 
believe  that  gifts  are  given  for  the  edification  of  the 
body,  to  every  regenerated  living  member;  and  as 
among  us  every  one,  male  and  female,  who  has  re- 
ceived it,  may  exercise  the  gift  of  gospel  ministry 
so  in  the  administration  of  our,  christian  discipline' 
there  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  not  in 
the  ministry,  (o  occupy  his  and  her  gift  under  a 
measure  of  the  same  divine  anointing,  in  counselling 
and  judging  in  those  meetings,  and  in  performing 
the  various  services  in  seeking  to  reclaim  offenders, 
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or  placing  the  judgment  of  Truth  upon  unrepent- 
ing  transgressors.    This  extraordinary  system  has 


The 


PHILADELPHIA  MANUFACTURES. 
Ledger,  ever  since  its  existence,  has 


been  a  great  blessing  to  our  religious  community,  |  peatedly  advocated  the  importance  of  ascertaining 


where  it  is  rightly  sustained ;  and  the  admiration 
of  many  not  of  us.  Those  enlight  ned  men  were 
first  convinced  that  true  religion  was  only  experi- 
enced by  submission  to  the  heart-changing  power 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  afterwards  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  an  outward  order  and  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  made  profession  of  the  same 
principles,  to  be  administered  in  the  same  authority 
and  spirit  by  which  they  were  established,  and  it  is 
an  important  part  of  our  church  constitution.  Now, 
what  the  Lord  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
attempt  to  put  asunder.  It  is  a  hedge  round  about 
us,  and  none  may  be  able  fully  to  estimate  the  de- 
greo  of  preservation  he  experiences  from  it ;  and 
we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  he  that  breaketh  this 
hedge,  a  serpent  will  bite  him;  yes,  has  already 
wounded  him  in  persuading  him  he  may  break  it 
down  with  impuuity. 

The  constant  accession  of  members,  required 
further  accommodation  for  their  meetings  for  divine 
worship.  Christopher  says,  "Our  meeting-house 
being  too  little,  and  a  part  of  our  Friends  living 
tlnve  or  four  miles  northward,  beyond  the  river 
line,  which  being  difficult  to  get  over  —  having 
neither  boat  nor  bridge — with  consent  of  Friends, 
they  established  a  meeting  among  themselves,  in 
the  winter,  and  after  some  time  built  a  meeting- 
house, except  that  once  a  month  they  met  with  us 
at  Sikeside,  and  also  on  the  week  days."  In  this 
country  many  of  the  meetings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  have  become  much 
reduced  in  their  members,  partly  owing  to  migra- 
tion to  the  west;  and  death  has  removed  many  sub- 
stantial Friends,  whose  places  are  not  always  filled 
up  by  the  younger  members.  It  is  a  subject  that 
calls  for  the  serious  observation  of  survivors,  to 
draw  them  to  consider  their  own  duty  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  and  whether  they  have  any  hearty  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  their  own  Society,  and  the 
Bpreading  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  may 
v.cll  ask  what  we  are  living  for;  whether  the  glory 
of  God  is  paramount  in  our  desires  to  every  thing 
else,  and  whether  we  show  our  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour by  seeking  to  promote  his  present  and  ever- 
lasting happiness. 


and  making  known  the  development  which  inanu 
factoring  industry  has  attained  in  Philadelphia. 
Our  mechanics  were  entitled,  we  believe,  to  have 
their  important  achievements  placed  upon  perma- 
nent record  ;  our  position  as  a  producing  market, 
we  were  convinced,  was  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
entitle  us  to  rank  among  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  world.  It  was  evident  that  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  East  by  superior  activity  in  inviting 
public  attention  to  their  manufactures,  not  only 
attracted  the  trade  which  belonged  to  them,  but  a 
portion  of  that  which  in  reason  and  right  belonged 
to  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  not 
only  have  buyers  from  distant  sections  passed 
through  this  city  to  purchase  in  other  places  Phi- 
ladelphia made  goods,  but  our  own  merchants  have 
repeatedly  gone  to  other  cities  to  buy  the  identical 
goods  which  were  made  within  a  few  squares  of 
their  own  stores.  More  accurate  information  as  to 
the  extent,  variety,  and  characteristics  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing resources  and  development  would  pre- 
vent such  mistakes  as  these,  benefit  our  manufac- 
turers, save  money  to  our  merchants,  attract  new 
customers  from  broad,  and  strengthen  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  are  already  our  customers.  The 
public  may  be  said  to  have  coincided  in  our  view 
of  its  importance,  but  the  execution  of  the  task  was 
deferred,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  no  one 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  vast  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment.  Committees  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  of  other  as- 
sociations, attempted  an  investigation  of  this  sort, 
but  with  no  appreciable  result.  About  one  year 
ago,  the  Ledger  announced  that  a  work  was  in 
course  of  preparation  on  the  Manufactures  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  Edwin  T.  Freedley,  who  was  well 
and  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  two  or  three 
very  successful  books.  Various  circumstances  have 
postponed  its  publication,  but  the  work  is  now  be- 
fore us,  entitled,  Philadeljjhia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures :  A  hand-book  exhibiting  tlie  development, 
variety,  and  statistics  of  the  Ma?iufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Philadelphia  in  1857,  together  with 
sketches  of  Remarkable  Manufactories ;  and  a 
list  of  articles  now  made  in  Philadelphia.  By 
Edwin  T.  Freedley,  author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Business,"  "  The  Legal  Adviser,"  etc.  Phila- 
delphia, Edw.  Young,  333  Walnut  street,  1858. 
It  is  a  large  12mo.,  490  pages,  handsomely  bound, 
good  paper,  beautiful  typography,  and  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  four  parts  : — Part 
1.  being  a  well  written  Essay  on  the  causes  of  emi- 
Denoe  ID  Manufactures.    Part  11.,  shows  that  Phi- 


For  "  Tho  Kricud 

The  Industry  of  Philadelphia. 

IMieving  that  many  of  our  readers,  even  among 
tho-*:  residing  in  thi-  city  or  it-  neighbourhood, 
have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  the  manufacturing  industry  on  which  a 
large  portion  of  its  population  relies  for  support,  we 
have  thought  they  would  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  we  take  from  one  of  our  daily 
paper*. 

Ueside  the  branches  referred  to  in  the  extract,  ladelphia  possesses  all  the  essential,  and  some  ex 
Philadelphia  has  a  vast  variety  of  tho  smaller  ma-  traordinary  advantages  for  manufacturing.  Part 
DOfiuturcM,  amounting  in  tho  aggregate  to  many  III.  illustrates  the  present  development  of  mauufac- 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  tures  in  Philadelphia,  and  Part  IV.,  which,  though 

The  total  nnnunl  product  of  manufacturing  in-  uominally  an  Index  to  contents,  is  a  minute  and 
du.-try  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  Sixth  valuable//^/ Articles  now  made  in  Philadelphia 


month  30th,  1857,  ia  given  as  .    .  8145,3 1  :i- 

Rsidc  which  there  were  lead- 
ing branches  of  manufactures  in  the 


with  the  address  of'  one.  or  more  manufacturers  of 
each.  We  shall  subjoin  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  iu  statistical  results,  but  it  is  proper  to  state, 


vicinity,  estimated  at  '..'0,500,000  that  the  value  and  interest  of  the  volume  do  not 

  consist  chiefly  in  the  statistical  details.  Descrip- 

Total  for  Philad.  and  vicinity,  .  $171,848,738  tions  of  the  classes  of  goods  made,  and  of  leading 
The  number  of  handjjcmjdoyed,  male  and  female,  | establishments,  together  with  peculiar  charactcris- 
was  about  1  :t2,0O0.  Thc-<e  otimate*,  though  of  tic  iucidents  connected  with  the  various  branches 
course  not  perfectly  accurate,  are  believed  to  he  as  preponderate  largely  over  the  statistics.  The  au' 
nearly  so  at  the  nature  of  the  rW.  will  admit,  and  thor  has  aimed  to  make  a  readable  exhibit  and  in 
do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  items  to  be  cxaggc-  this  ropect,  the  volume  before  us  is  far  superior  to 
™'  the  dry  reports  of  Boards  of  Trade,  or  anythin  "  of 


the  kind  ever  before  attempted.  The  book  is  in 
fact  sui generis — no  other  city  either  in  Europe  or 
America  having  as  yet,  by  its  productive  industry, 
become  the  subject  of  a  volume  so  well  entitled  to 
popularity,  for  its  style  and  general  interest,  be- 
sides fulfilling  the  special  object  for  which  it  was 
written. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  fyc. — The 
manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements  is  compa- 
ratively a  new  business  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are,  however,  several  extensive  establishments, 
each  of  which  turns  out  admirable  machines,  both 
as  respects  workmanship  and  materials.  Of  Gar- 
den and  Field  Seeds,  Philadelphia  is  a  principal 
distributing  point.  Mr.  Landreth's  seed-grounds 
embrace  nearly  400  acres,  requiring  a  large  force 
of  hands,  and  a  steam-engine  for  threshing  and 
cleaning  seeds.  The  value  of  Fertilizers  made  an- 
nually in  Philadelphia  is  stated  at  $503,000 — the 
principal  being  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which 
7,000  tons,  or  55,000  bbls.  are  made,  worth  $45 
per  ton. 

Alcohol,  Burning  Fluid  and  Camphine. — Nine 
establishments  in  this  branch  produced  in  1857 
395,000  gallons  alcohol ;  147,250  gallons  pine  oil 
1,112,000  gallons  burning  fluid — the  estimatet 
value  of  the  whole  being  $1,022,149.  The  qua 
lity  of  the  burning  fluid  made  in  Philadelphia  ii 
very  superior. 

Books,  Magazines  and  Newspapers. — The  chap' 
ter  on  books,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  attention.    It  recites  the  princi 
pal  events  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  interes 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  ii 
Philadelphia — being  the  second  set  up  in  Nortl 
America — to  the  present  time.    Nine-tenths  of  th 
medical  books  issued  in  the  United  States  are  pub 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  lawbooks,  religiou 
books,  school  books,  and  other  standard  literature 
the  publishers  of  this  city  take  a  leading  rani 
The  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  stated 
$2,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  books  publisher 
annually  at  $3,690,000.  There  are  12  newspaper 
published  daily,  over  40  weekly,  and  about  5i 
periodicals,   including  four   literary  magazines 
There  are  4  type  foundries,  having  a  capital  in 
vested  of  $500,000,  and  producing  annually  $420,  jjl 
000 ;  seven  stereotype  foundries,  employing  ld'l  Ai 
hands,  and  having  a  capital  invested  of  $150,00C|  If 
There  are  about  50  printing  offices,  employing 
from  3  to  100  persons  each;  60  book-binderie  I 
and  blank-book  manufactories,  producing  annuall 
a  value  of  $1,210,000,  and  furnishing  employmer 
to  1700  persons,  male  and  female  ;  engravers  ( 
all  kinds,  and  lithographers  whose  work  has  al 
tractcd  marked  attention  in  England;  manufat 
turers  of  marble  paper,  maps,  printing  inks,  stt 
tionery,  &c.    There  are  9  paper-mills  iu  the  cit; 
producing  annually  $1,250,000,  and  35  bouses  f< 
the  sale  of  paper.   The  annual  product  of  the 
manufacture  and  its  kindred  branches  is  stated  i 
$5,593,000. 

Borjts  and  Shoes. — The  two  principal  centres  <  tiy 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  the  Unite  ^ 
States,  are  Philadelphia  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  la 
ter  beiug  the  centre  for  the  common,  cheap  pej_ 
work,  the  former  of  the  fine,  sewed  work.  TI 
product  of  this  manufacture  in  Philadelphia 
$4,141,000,  while  the  entire  trade  of  the  city 
books  and  shoes  approximates  $15,000,000.  ^ 

Brass  and  Copper. — The  manufactures  in  the 
metals  are  extremely  varied,  embracing  alroo  j 
every  description  of  article.    The  product  of  tl 
brass  foundries  is  stated  at  $830,000 ;  of  copp  ij 
at  S400,000. 

Brewing  and  Distilling. — The  breweries  of  PI 
ladelphia  have  long  been  celebrated.    Of  ale 
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wrier  there  are  9  extensive  breweries,  having  a 
apital  invested  of  §1,500,000,  and  producing  an- 
tually  81,620,000.  Of  lager  beer,  there  are  about 
hirty  brewers,  employing  a  capital  of  81,200,000, 
md  producing  180,000  barrels  of  lager,  worth 
>1,080,000.  There  are  5  distilleries  in  the  city 
Thich  produced  in  1857,  2.100,000  gallons  of 
vhiskey,  worth  8630,000.  There  are  8  firms  ex- 
ensively  engaged  in  rectifying  whiskey,  having  a 
:apital  invested  of  81,250,000,  and  whose  business 
n  1857  amounted  to  §2,524,500. 

Bricks,  Fire  Bricks,  Earthenware,  fyc. — There 
ire  fifty  brick  yards  which  produce  annually  about 
100,000,000  of  common  bricks,  worth  §7  per  thou- 
land,  and  8,000,000  pressed  bricks,  worth  §14. 
rotal  value,  §812,000.  The  manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks,  Chemical  Ware,  Terra  Cotta,  and  miscel 
aneous  manufactures  in  clay,  furnish  an  aggregate 
product  of  §647,000. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

RETIREMENT. 
Deep  solitude  I  sought.    There  was  a  dell 
Where  woven  shades  shut  out  the  eye  of  day, 
While,  towering  near,  the  rugged  tree-tops  made 
Dark  back-ground  'gainst  the  sky.    Thither  I  went, 
And  bade  my  spirit  drink  that  lovely  draught, 
For  which  it  long  had  languish'd  'mid  the  strife 
And  fever  of  the  world.    I  thought  to  be 
There  without  witness.    But  the  little  flowers 
Looked  up  upon  me, — the  fresh  wild-rose  smiled, 
And  the  young  pendent  vine-flower  kiss'd  my  cheek 
And  there  were  voices  too.    The  garrulous  brook, 
Untiring,  to  the  patient  pebbles  told 
Its  history ; — up  came  the  singing  breeze, 
And  the  broad  leaves  of  the  cool  poplar  spake 
Responsive,  every  one.    E'en  busy  life 
Woke  in  that  dell.    The  tireless  spider  threw 
From  spray  to  spray  her  silver-tissued  snare. 
The  wary  ant,  whose  curving  pincers  pierced 
The  treasured  grain,  toiled  toward  her  citadel. 
To  the  sweet  hive  went  forth  the  loaded  bee, 
And  from  the  wind-rocked  nest,  the  mother-bird 
Sang  to  her  nestlings. 

Yet  I  strangely  thought 
To  be  alone,  and  silent  in  thy  realm, 
Spirit  of  life  and  love  1    It  might  not  be  ! 
There  is  no  solitude  in  thy  domains, 
Save  whatman  makes,  when,  in  his  selfish  breast, 
He  locks  bis  joys,  and  bars  out  other's  grief. 
Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  to  Nature's  round 
Without  a  witness.    Trees,  and  flowers,  and  streams, 
Are  social  and  benevolent;  and  he 
Who  oft  communeth  in  their  language  pure, 
Roaming  among  them  at  the  cool  of  day, 
Shall  find,  like  him  who  Eden's  garden  dressed, 
His  Maker  there,  to  teach  his  listening  heart. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

In  reference  to  the  solemn  and  awful  service  of 
jhainistry  in  the  Church,  John  Griffith  has  left  on 
•ecord  many  weighty  remarks  which  it  may  be  well 
o  revive  in  our  day.    After  speaking  of  his  own 
urst  public  appearances,  he  proceeds:  — 

"I  have  found  my  mind  engaged  to  be  somewhat 
>articular  concerning  the  manner  of  my  entering 
nto  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  stand  by  way  of 
:aution  and  proper  encouragement  to  others  who 
ay  peruse  the  same;  having,  in  the  course  of  my 
Observation,  had  cause  to  fear  that  some  have  taken 
he  work  of  preparation,  as  before  hinted,  for  the 
hing  itself;  and  so  have  proceeded  very  far  to  their 
>wn  great  wounding,  and  the  hurt  of  others,  in 
ringing  forth  untimely  fruit,  which  is  exceedingly 
angerous,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Nothing 
a  sufficient  guard  to  preserve  therefrom,  but 
:eeping  a  single  eye,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
wfully  considering  what  a  great  thing  it  i3  for  dust 
nd  ashes  to  speak  as  the  apostle  Peter  directs, 
iz.,  '  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
linister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards 
f  the  manifold  grace  of  God.    if  any  man  speak, 
it  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any  man 


minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth.'  The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith,  that 
'no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that 
led  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'  So  that  whatever 
some  may  pretend  to,  and  intrude  themselves  into, 
unless  they  are  really  called  of  God,  they  have  no 
share  in  that  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only. 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  not  been  without  its 
trouble  from  false  ministers,  neither  in  the  primitive 
times,  nor  in  ours.    That  excellent  gospel  liberty, 
in  which  all  who  feel  themselves  inspired  thereunto, 
whether  male  or  female,  may  speak  or  prophecy, 
one  by  one,  hath  been,  and  still  is  abused  by  false 
pretenders  to  divine  inspiration ;  yet  the  liberty 
ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  and  other  means 
found  out  to  remedy  this  great  inconveniency ; 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  were  the  members,  in 
a  general  way,  spiritually  minded,  rightly  savour 
ing  the  things  that  be  of  God.    Forward  and  un 
sanctified  appearances,  by  way  of  ministry,  would 
then  be  easily  awed  and  suppressed,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.    The  case  has 
been  otherwise,  as  I  have  observed,  in  some  places; 
but  was  little  minded,  if  the  words  and  doctrine 
were  sound,  and  nothing  to  blame  in  the  conversa 
tion.    Here  the  main  thing,  which  is  the  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  disregarded ; 
and  if  a  few  are  deeply  pained  at  heart  with  such 
lifeless  ministry,  they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  lay  hands  thereon,  for  want  of  more  strength; 
especially  when  they  perceive  what  strength  there, 
is  against  them;  for  formal  professors  love  to  have 
it  so,  rather  than  to  sit  in  silence.  I  have  observed 
such  pretenders  to  be  all  mouth  or  tongue,  having 
no  ears  to  receive  instruction;  fond  of  teaching 
others,  but  very  unteachable  themselves.    I  pray 
God  to  quicken  his  people ;  or  I  fear  the  great  evil 
above  hinted  at,  will  prove  a  growing  one ;  profes 
sion  without  possession,  being  the  proper  element 
for  such  a  ministry  to  flourish  in.    I  am  not  quite 
free  to  omit  a  remark  on  this  head,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded  the  living  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  groan  under  a  painful  sense  of  this  sorrow 
ful  token  of  a  declined  society.    May  the  Lord  of 
Sabbath  hear  their  cries,  and  regard  the  anguish 
of  their  souls  in  secret,  so  as  to  work  by  his  invisible 
power  for  his  own  name's  sake,  and  their  enlarge- 
ment, by  turning  his  hand  again  upon  our  Zion,  to 
purge  away  her  dross,  and  to  take  away  her  tin  and 
reprobate  silver,  that  her  judges  may  be  restored 
as  at  the  first,  and  her  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; that  many,  having  their  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  may  yet  appear 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains!    So  be  it,  saith  my 
soul !" 


"  When  a  good  gift  is  accompanied  with  prudent 
conduct  in  the  receiver,  the  instrument  is  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  service.  But  be  the  gift  ever  so  ex 
cellent,  if  that  wisdom  which  dwells  with  prudence 
does  not  attend,  its  effectual  use  is  much  curtailed 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  instrument  being  entirely 
laid  aside. 

'When  words  and  deeds,  doctrine  and  life  agree, 
We  then  preach  well ;  and  not  till  then  preach  we.' 

Practice,  practice,  practice  it  is,  which  enforces 
ministry." 


From  "  Tlio  Leisure  I  lour." 

The  Overland  Route  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 
ALGIERS,  SITE  OF  CARTHACtE,  TUNIS,  ETC. 
We  had  now  fairly  exchanged  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Certainly  this  is  the  most  cele- 
brated sea  in  the  world.  On  its  bosom  floated  the 
cedars  that  strengthened  and  adorned  Solomon's 
temple.    Its  blue  waves  have  been  gazed  upon  by 


patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  even  by  Him,  in  the 
days  of  his  incarnation,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  Scarcely 
is  there  a  personage  celebrated  in  ancient  or  modern 
story  who  has  not  sailed  upon  its  surface.  What 
cities  have  clustered  round  it?  Tyre  and  Troy, 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  Carthage  and  Constanti- 
nople, Venice  and  Jerusalem,  Naples  and  Rome ! 
What  tempests  have  raged  here,  not  merely  of  the 
elements,  but  of  the  fiercer  passions  of  fallen  men, 
from  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile! 
What  islands  of  celebrity  stud  this  sea  !  The  hu- 
man race  was  cradled  on  these  shores;  here  dawned 
the  arts  and  sciences;  hence  sprung  the  religion 
that  is  to  regenerate  the  world.  No  portion  of  our 
globe  teems  with  associations  so  numerous,  varied, 
and  venerable. 

The  wind  was  contrary;  the  sea  somewhat 
troubled  ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  scene  was  not  so 
beautiful  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  On  our  left 
we  had  full  in  view  the  bold  rugged  coast  of 
Grenada.  The  mountains  are  magnificent.  We 
clearly  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  rising  majestically 
"  JO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  lofty 
peaks  covered  with  snow.  Six  centuries  ago  the 
Moors  took  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  moun- 
tains, when  they  and  the  professing  christians  of 
those  days  waged  such  deadly  hostility  against 
each  other,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Church! 
Ere  long,  on  the  opposite  shore,  we  neared  Algiers 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  place  is  as  infamous 
for  dark  deeds  of  piracy  and  slavery,  as  it  is  famous 
for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  British  tars. 
"Algiers  the  Warlike,"  the  Pirate's  Daughter, 
"  appears  like  a  triangular  town  of  chalk  on  the 
slope  of  a  green  range  of  hills,  with  the  high  and 
distant  ridges  of  Atlas  rising  darkly  behind."  This 
place  for  centuries  had  been  the  metropolis  of  piracy 
and  slavery  in  their  worst  forms.  Of  all  human 
sufferers,  the  christian  slaves  in  Barbary  were  es- 
teemed the  greatest.  The  indignation  of  Europe  was 
at  length  roused,  and  this  led  to  the  English  expe- 
dition in  1816,  against  the  Algerines.  Under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Exmouth,  the  forts,  and  mole,  and 
war  vessels  of  the  Dey  were  attacked  and  destroyed; 
the  oppressor  was  punished  and  the  oppressed  set 
free.  Grieve  we  must  over  the  havoc  that  bom- 
bardment occasioned ;  yet,  when  I  thought  how  the 
christian  slaves,  thus  delivered  from  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  came  on  board  our  ships  after 
the  victory,  shouting  with  exultation,  1  gazed  with 
sincere  pleasure  on  the  scene.  Cape  Caxenes, 
where  the  French  troops  landed  on  their  first  visit 
to  these  ports,  is  not  far  from  the  city  of  Algiers. 
The  French  colony  in  Algeria  has  been  more  re- 
markable as  a  first-rate  training  school  for  soldiers, 
than  for  the  material  benefits  of  successful  coloniza- 
tion. The  dress  of  the  Zouaves  indicates  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  organized  and  trained ;  and 
long  before  the  battle  of  the  Alma  we  had  heard 
of  the  activity  and  bravery  of  these  serviceable 
troops. 

Skirting  the  African  coast,  we  kept  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  considerably  on  our  left.  None  of  the  native 
craft  that  traffic  in  fruit  and  vegetables  between 
Italy,  these  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Barbary  and 
Tripoli,  fell  in  our  way;  but  we  passed  two  small 
islands  of  considerable  interest.  One  was  Panta- 
laria,  of  surpassing  beauty.  Its  fertility  is  almost 
without  a  rival ;  its  fruits  and  vines  are  of  the  first 
quality;  its  verdant,  undulating  hills  and  dales  are 
like  fairy  land ;  but,  alas!  it  is  a  penal  settlement. 
Exiles  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  here  lan- 
guish in  dreary  captivity:  this  casts  a  sombre 
shadow  over  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  on  which  the 
eye  can  rest.  The  other  island  is  Galeita.  It 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 
Small  though  it  is,  it  has  obtained  celebrity  in  his- 
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tory.  In  the  wars  in  these  parts  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  renowned  corsairs,  Barbarossa  and 
llayradin,  this  island  was  of  great  consequence. 
These  pirates  called  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  on  it,  while, 
acting  as  corsairs,  they  aspired  to  be  conquerors ; 
and  their  deeds  of  daring  made  their  names  terri- 
ble from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  When,  in  those  seas  through 
which  I  was  then  peacefully  steaming,  Barbarossa 
appeared  with  his  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  this  island,  which  commands  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  fell  into  his  hands.  By  treachery  the  gates 
of  Tunis  were  soon  after  set  open  to  the  conqueror, 
lie  proclaimed  Solyman  sovereign,  and  himself 
viceroy,  and  attacked  the  christian  states  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  All  Christendom  looked 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  the  prince  to  put  down 
this  oppression.  He  determined  to  do  so  in  person, 
and  lilted  out  an  expedition  which  commauded 
the  attentiou  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  car- 
ried brave  warriors  from  the  Netherlands;  the 
galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  veteran 
bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards ;  the  emperor  em- 
barked at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
nobility;  a  squadron  from  Portugal  joined  him 
under  the  command  of  the  brother  of  the  empress; 
the  pope  furnished  all  the  aid  in  his  power ;  and 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  special  enemies  of  the 
Turks,  equipped  a  squadron,  small  but  formidable, 
through  their  valour  and  fame.  The  exiled  king 
of  Tunis  was  with  the  fleet ;  Cagliari,  the  port  of 
Sardinia,  was  the  place  of  rendezvous;  in  July, 
1  •">:(.">,  it  set  sail,  and  after  a  prosperous  navigation 
sighted  Tunis.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  with  a 
great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis,  fur- 
nished by  Africau  princes,  Moors,  and  Arabs,  burn- 
in.'  with  Mahomedan  hate  against  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Christian.  Severe  was  the  conflict;  but 
the  corsairs  chief  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of 
this  little  island,  aud  the  brave  Turkish  soldiers 
who  formed  its  garrison.  It  was  invested  by  the 
emperor,  aud  reduced.  Three  hundred  cannon, 
mostly  brass,  were  found  on  its  ramparts.  As  the 
emperor  marched  into  Galcita,  through  the  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  said  to  the  ex-king  of  Tunis,  who 
attended  him  :  "  Here  is  a  gate  open  to  you  by 
which  you  shall  return  to  take  possession  of  your 
dominions."  So  it  was:  he  was  established  on  his 
throue  on  generous  conditions.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished ;  free-trade  was  guaranteed  ;  the  public  pro- 
fession of  the  christian  religion  was  secured  to  the 
emperor's  subjects;  this  island,  then  the  key  to  the 
kingdom,  Charles  V.  was  to  retain  in  his  own  hand ; 
and  six  Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks,  were 
to  bo  presented  to  him  yearly,  as  an  acknowledg- 
n  lit  that  he  was  liege  lord.  As  Oh  tries  entered 
Tunis,  ten  thousand  christian  slaves  met  him,  many 
of  them  persons  of  distinction,  and,  falling  on  their 
knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 
How  changed  this  island  and  these  shores  since 
then!  No  corsair  or  hostile  fleet  did  wc  sec;  no 
storm  did  we  encounter, surh  as  Charles  experience  d 
on  a  subsequent  expedition  a^ain^t  Africa,  when  in 
these  sens,  in  le-s  than  an  hour,  fifteen  ships  of  war 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  Bight 
thousand  men,  perished  in  the  fury  of  the  hurricane. 
With  us,  through  a  gracious  Providence,  all  was 
peace  and  happiness,  with  nothing  but  (laleita  and 
the  dreary  shores  we  were  passing,  to  remind  us  of 
these  sad  and  stirTinir  scenes  of  by-gone  years. 

We  were  now  approaching  Cape  Hon,  near  w  hich 
the  mini  of  Old  Carthage  still  remain.  How  rich 
the.*?  shores  in  classic  and  historic  associations! 
Will  might  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  The  object  of  all 
travel  is  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 
Carthage  was  founded  ^<>0  it. <  ..when  Joash.king 


of  Israel,  and  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  were  yet  living. 
I  thought  of  Dido  and  iEneas,  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  Africanus.  Here  sat  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  drawing  comfort,  amidst  the  sad  reverses 
of  his  own  chequered  life,  from  the  dreary  desola- 
tion that  surrounded  him,  "  where  no  arch  or  column 
that  remained  unshaken  amidst  the  desolation, 
could  present  a  stronger  image  of  a  firmness  be- 
yond the  power  of  calamitous  events  to  subdue." 

Pacing  the  deck  of  our  steamer,  I  thought  of  the 
sable  bishops  and  martyrs  of  Carthage,  and  of  St. 
Louis,  the  crusader,  who  died  here  surrounded  by 
his  brave,  mistaken,  and  unfortunate  warriors.  A 
small  modern  monumental  chapel,  erected  by  Louis 
Philippe  over  the  grave  of  his  sainted  ancestor, 
stands  here  in  mournful  solitude,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  once  Home's  proud  rival.  This 
good  king  Louis  was  regarded  as  so  holy,  that  his 
contemporaries,  in  their  simplicity,  "  suspected  he 
was  already  a  saint,  even  during  his  life-time." 
The  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel  was 
the  grand  passion  of  his  soul.  The  Latin  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  had  sought  his  aid,  offering  in 
return  the  true  crown  of  thorns  with  which  the 
Saviour  had  been  crowned — an  inestimable  trea- 
sure !  Louis  was  afraid  that  dealing  in  relics  was 
like  simony;  but  it  could  not  be  unlawful  to  make 
a  present  to  him  who  gave  such  a  gift  to  France. 
He  therefore  sent  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
livres,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  confiscation  levied  on 
the  Jews,  which  Louis  scrupled  to  touch  himself. 
The  king  went  barefooted  as  far  as  Vincennes  to 
receive  the  holy  relic,  and  founded  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris  for  its  shrine.  In  1244,  all  the 
Knights  Templar  in  the  Holy  Land  fell  at  Gaza. 
The  Monguls  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  mercilessly  massacred.  St.  Louis 
was  thought  dying  when  these  sad  tidings  reached 
Europe.  At  once  he  had  the  red  cross  placed  on 
his  bed  and  vestments.  His  mother,  and  even  the 
priests,  begged  him  to  renounce  his  mad  project. 
No;  he  was  infiexiblc.  When  convalescent,  he 
sent  for  his  mother  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows  . — "  Since  you  believe 
that  I  was  not  perfectly  myself  when  I  took  my 
vows,  I  now  pluck  my  cross  from  off  my  shoulder, 
aud  give  it  into  your  hands.  But  now,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  you  cannot  deny  that  I  am  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  my  faculties.  Then  give  me  back 
my  cross;  for  He  who  knows  all  things  also  knows 
that  no  food  shall  enter  my  mouth  until  I  have 
again  been  marked  with  this  sign."  He  set  out  for 
Egypt;  his  army  perished ;  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  suffered  the  severest  misfortunes.  After  re- 
maining a  year  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  returned  with 
a  smitten,  sorrowful  heart  to  Prance.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  matters  grew  worse  and  worse  in  Syria. 
The  Mamelukes  of  ESgypt  succeeded  the  Monguls, 
Christians  \\  i  re  slaughtered  without  number  for  not 
denying  their  faith.  In  Autioch  alone  seventeen 
thousand  were  slain,  and  a  hundred  thousand  sold 
into  slavery.  Again  St.  Louis  took  the  cross.  "On 
the  '-25th  of  May,  l'JG7,  having  couveucd  his  barons 
in  the  <_rrcat  hall  of  the  Louvre,  he  entered  it,  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  the  holy  crown  of  thorns.  Weak 
and  sickly  as  he  was,  he  took  the  cross,  and  made 
his  three  sons  take  it.  None,  after  this,  durst  re- 
fuse. His  brother,  Alphonso  of  Poitiers,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  soon  followed  his  example;  as 
did  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
the  Counts  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Brittany,  numerous  barons,  and,  lastly, 
the  kings  of  Castillo,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  England."  The  great 
army  embarked  in  Genoese  vessels.  No  steam 
frigate,  like  our  good  ship  the  "  Bipon,"  was  avail- 
able in  those  days.  Their  progress  was  slow ;  sick- 


ness became  prevalent;  they  steered  for  Tunis 
here  the  army  disembarked.  They  had  to  wait  a 
Carthage,  broiling  under  an  African  sun,  and  ha! 
buried  in  the  drifting  sand.  The  plague  broke  on 
among  them;  princes  and  counts  and  lords,  an* 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  were  soon  numbered  wit 
the  dead.  St.  Louis  himself  fell  sick,  after  losin. 
here  the  best  beloved  of  his  sons.  The  last  nigh] 
he  lived,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  lift  him  out  c 
his  bed  and  lay  him  on  ashes.  Thus  he  died 
Among  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Oh,  Jeru 
salem !  oh,  Jerusalem !"  Who  can  gaze  on  th 
little  chapel,  the  memento  of  these  scenes  of  delu 
sion,  without  emotion?  Dense  dreary  darkness  am 
death  seem  still  to  hover  over  these  rugged  shore 
and  that  naked  promontory.  The  expedition  c 
St.  Louis  was  the  last  of  the  crusades.  Since  thos 
days,  what  little  progress  has  been  made  in  th 
cause  of  Christ  in  this  vast  continent !  When  wil 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  to  cheer  and  bles 
these  lands  with  light  and  liberty  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegrapll 
is  an  event  that  will  signalize  the  year  in  which  if, 
has  been  accomplished.  We  now  have  intelligence 
transmitted,  direct  from  Europe,  of  events  whicll 
are  occurring,  or  which  have  occurred  but  a  fell 
hours  before  we  receive  it.  This  annihilation  c| 
time  and  space  must  do  away,  to  a  great  extent! 
the  feeling  of  selfish  exclusion  which  is  the  root  o| 
national  antipathies;  and  we  may  hope  a  consequent! 
sense  of  united  interests  will  bind  this  nation  am 
that  of  Great  Britain  more  firmly  together.  As  a. 
event  of  unparalleled  interest,  we  give  place  to  th* 
following  account  of  the  landing  of  the  cable  oiii 
the  shore  of  Trinity  Bay :  — 

"  Before  the  landing  of  the  cable,  Captain  Hudsoll 
notified  the  Captains  of  the  Gorgon  and  PorcupineO 
and  about  five  o'clock  the  boats  of  the  Niagar;! 
were  ranged  in  a  regular  line,  and  connected  witp 
a  hawser,  to  tow  that  on  which  the  cable  was  coileifc 
to  the  landing  place.  The  telegraph  flag  was  disi 
played  from  the  mizen  truck,  while  the  Englisl 
flag  was  hoisted  at  the  fore,  and  the  American  a 
the  mizen  peak.  A  similar  compliment  was  pah 
to  the  American  flag  by  the  British  vessels;  anc 
soon  after  our  boats  pushed  off  from  the  ship  wi 
observed  others  coming  from  the  Valorous  ant 
Porcupine  to  participate  in  the  consummation  o 
the  great  work.  All  the  officers  of  the  Niagara 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  watch  on  the  shif 
were  in  the  boats,  the  crews  of  which  numbered  al 
together  about  sixty  men.  These,  with  the  crew 
from  the  boats  of  the  British  ships,  and  all  the  offi 
cers,  English  and  American,  made  a  total  of  abou 
one  hundred  men.  The  demonstration  was  cer 
tainly  anything  but  a  pageant,  for  there  were  non 
of  those  accessories  which  make  up  what  is  gener 
ally  understood  by  the  word ;  but  there  could  bi 
none  who  were  imbued  with  a  higher  appreciatioi 
of  the  character  of  the  occasion,  nor  who  wen 
better  qualified  to  do  it  honour ;  and  it  is  doubtfu 
whether  the  presence  of  thousands  would  havi 
added  anything  to  its  importance  or  solemnity, 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  one  who  has  seei 
nothing  but  civic  processions  to  form  an  idea  of  tha 
which  attended  the  last  act  in  the  completion  o 
this  enterprise.  The  scene,  the  circumstances,  al 
conspired  to  render  it  totally  different  from  an 
celebration  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  When  the  boats  arrived  at  the  landing,  the  offi 
cers  and  men  jumped  ashore,  and  Mr.  North,  firs 
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ieutenant  of  the  Niagara,  presented  Captain  Hud- 
ion  with  the  end  of  the  cable.  Captain  Otter,  of 
;he  Porcupine,  and  Commander  Dayman,  of  the 
Srorgon,  now  took  hold  of  it,  and  all  the  officers 
md  men  following  their  example,  a  procession  was 
formed  along  the  line.  As  the  cable  was  covered 
frith  tar,  the  handling  of  it  was  rather  objection- 
ible,  but  there  were  none  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances, refused  to  take  a  part  in  the  landing, 
rhere  were  some,  it  is  true,  who  would  not  at  first 
rat  their  bare  hands  to  it,  and  who  sought  to  pro- 
:ect  them  with  gloves  or  by  covering  the  cable  with 
noss.  This  movement,  however,  was  rather  un- 
)opularj  so  the  gloves  were  taken  off,  and  although 
jart  of  the  moss  adhered  to  the  cable,  there  was 
ittle  of  it  used  afterwards.  The  road  or  path  over 
which  we  had  to  take  the  cable  was  a  most  primi- 
ive  affair.  It  led  up  the  side  of  a  hill  a  couple  of 
lundred  feet  higb,  and  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
hick  forest  of  pines  and  other  evergreens.  In  some 
)laces  the  turf,  which  is  to  be  found  here  on  the 
■ops  of  the  highest  mountains,  was  so  soft  with  re- 
sent rains  that  you  would  sink  to  your  ancles  in  it. 
rhe  road  maker  or  makers,  whoever  they  were,  had 
svidently  done  all  in  their  power,  at  the  short  no- 
ice  they  had,  to  make  it  passable,  and  it  is  enough 
X)  say  they  had  succeeded  to  that  extent,  although 
we  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  had  not  placed 
;he  stepping  stones  so  far  apart,  and  had  been  a 
ittle  more  liberal  in  the  use  of  timber.  Well,  it 
was  up  this  road  we  had  to  march  with  the  cable, 
md  a  splendid  time  we  had.  It  was  but  reasonable 
a  suppose  that  the  three  captains,  who  headed  the 
wrocession,  would  certainly  pick  out  the  best  parts, 
Ind  give  us  the  advantage  of  the  stepping  stones ; 
rat  it  appeared  all  the  same  to  them,  and  they 
plunged  into  the  boggiest  and  dirtiest  parts  with  a 
"ecklessness  and  indifference  that  satisfied  us  they 
vere  about  the  worst  pilots  we  could  have  had  on 
•and,  despite  their  well  known  abilities  as  naviga- 
ors." 

"  The  ascent  of  the  hill  was  the  worst  part  of  the 
rarney,  but  when  we  got  to  the  top  the  scene  which 
foened  before  us  would  have  repaid  us  for  a  jour- 
ey  of  twenty  miles  over  a  still  worse  road.  There 
■eneath  us  lay  the  harbour  shut  in  by  mountains, 
icept  at  the  entrance  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  there 
io,  lay  the  steamers  of  the  two  greatest  maritime 
•  ations  in  the  world.    On  every  side  lies  an  un- 

■  roken  wilderness,  and  if  we  except  the  telegraph 

■  *ation  at  which  we  will  soon  arrive,  not  a  single 
-Abitation  to  tell  that  man  has  ever  lived  here. 

'i' "Never  was  such  a  remarkable  scene  presented 
*hce  the  world  began.    Even  now,  at  the  very 

;'int  of  it3  realization,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
Ork  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  been  ac- 
:j«nplished.    Looking  back  on  the  past,  the  seven 

Uig  days  of  anxiety  and  suspense  appear  but  as 
ye,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
•nprehend  the  great  fact  that  the  cable  is  really 
fli.  It  would  seem  like  a  dream,  were  it  not  for 
%  visible,  palpable  evidence  which  we  now  hold 

•Irour  hands,  the  electric  chain  which  binds  the 
worlds  together.  No,  it  is  not  a  dream,  but  a 
••at  reality,  the  announcement  of  which  will 
i!wtle  the  incredulous  and  unbelieving  of  both 
'lltinents.  The  continuity,  without  which  the 
'life  would  be  utterly  valueless,  is  as  perfect  now 
'Jjtt  ever  was.  Mr.  D.  Laws  and  Mr.  De  Santy, 
:  r  two  chief  electricians,  who  have  accompanied 
i-^Tom  England,  have  '  tasted'  the  current,  and 
iiBfjut  a  dozen  others  at  the  head  of  the  procession 

»  e  done  the  same  thing." 
fcl  About  twenty  minutes  after  we  started  from  the 
nwjh  we  reached  the  station  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 

Fj>h  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  where  we  found 
tiW)  half  dozen  of  the  inmates  awaiting  our  arri- 


val. The  station  is  a  large  frame  building  two 
stories  high,  and  eight  windows  wide."  "  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year  they  will  have  as  pleasant 
and  as  comfortable  a  dwelling  perhaps  as  any  in 
Newfoundland,  if  it  should  not  have  all  the  luxuries 
of  civilized  life.  Of  the  details  of  domestic  life  at 
the  telegraph  station  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
Meantime  we  must  continue  the  particulars  of  our 
narrative. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  the  cable  is 
brought  up  to  the  house  and  the  end  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  instrument.  The  deflection  of  the 
needle  on  the  galvanometer  gives  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cable  is 
satisfactory.  The  question  now  is  how  shall  we 
properly  celebrate  the  consummation  of  the  great 
event  ?  How,  but  by  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
Providence  without  whose  favour  the  enterprise 
must  have  ended  in  disaster  and  defeat?  Every 
one  feels  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  celebration  complete,  and  to  mark  the  under- 
taking as  the  work  of  two  great  christian  nations. 
When,  therefore,  they  all  gathered  together  before 
the  telegraph  station,  they  understood  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  assembled.  Captain  Hudson 
took  up  his  position  on  a  pile  of  boards,  the  officers 
and  men  standing  round  amid  shavings,  stumps  of 
trees,  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  sheets  of  copper, 
telegraph  batteries,  little  mounds  of  lime  and  mor- 
tar, branches  of  trees,  huge  boulders,  and  a  long 
catalogue  of  other  things  equally  incongruous. 

We  have,'  said  the  captain,  'just  accomplish- 
ed a  work  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  whole  world.  That 
work,'  he  continued,  '  has  been  performed,  not  by 
ourselves ;  there  has  been  an  Almighty  hand  over 
us  and  aiding  us ;  and  without  the  Divine  assist- 
ance thus  extended  to  us,  success  was  impossible. 
With  this  conviction  firmly  impressed  upon  our 
minds,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  that  overruling  Providence  who 
holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  "Not 
unto  us,  Oh  Lord  !  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name, 
be  all  the  glory."  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when,  in  all  our  works,  we  shall  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  overruling  hand  of  a  Divine  and  Almighty 
power.  It  is  He  who  can  rebuke  the  winds  and 
calm  the  seas.  He  works  in  a  mysterious  way  for 
his  people.  His  path  is  on  the  mighty  waters.  We 
have  seen  His  power  in  the  tempest ;  and  when  we 
have  called  upon  Him  in  the  time  of  trouble,  He 
has  heard  our  voice.  And  yet  how  ungrateful  we 
are  for  all  his  favours,  and  how  soon  we  forget 
Him  when  the  trouble  passes  away  like  the  sum- 
mer cloud  or  the  morning  dew.  On  a  solemn  oc- 
casion like  the  present  we  should  feel  more  parti- 
cularly our  indebtedness  to  Him,  and  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  heartfelt  gratitude  we  should  acknowledge 
the  many  favours  which  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us.  There  are  none  here,  I  am  sure,  whose  hearts 
are  not  overflowing  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude  to  Him,  in  view  of  the  great  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  through  His  permission,  and 
who  are  not  willing  to  join  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  its  successful  termination.  I  will,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  join  me  in  prayer.'  About  an  hour 
after,  the  captain,  officers  and  men  assembled  on 
the  beach  where  the  cable  had  been  landed,  and 
where  they  re-embarked  for  their  several  ships. 
Up  to  this  point  everything  had  been  conducted 
with  silence  and  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  which 
some  might  consider  . as  ill-suited  to  the  greatness 
of  the  work  and  the  feeling  which  the  occasion 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  totfcall  forth."  "  But 
the  men  who  laid  that  tarred  line  across  one-half 


of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  had  passed  six  days  in 
anxious  watching,  in  terrible  suspense  and  in  the 
midst  of  apprehensions,  one  day  hoping  against 
hope,  and  the  next  fearing  when  the  prospect  ap- 
peared brightest,  thinking  of  the  one  thing  by  day  and 
dreaming  of  the  one  thing  in  their  short  and  troubled 
sleep, — these  men  were  not  devoid  of  enthusiasm. 
No,  no,  there  was  no  want  of  enthusiasm  among 
them ;  but  it  was  determined  that  they  should  not 
give  vent  to  it  till  the  work  was  wholly  accom- 
plished— till  the  cable  was  landed,  till  they  had 
carried  the  end  in  safety  to  the  telegraph  station, 
and  till  they  had  returned  thanks  to  that  Provi- 
dence whose  agents  they  were  in  the  working  out 
of  the  greatest  achievement  which  has  ever  been 
conceived  or  performed  by  man.  Want  of  enthu- 
siasm !  Oh,  had  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— of  the  two  worlds,  heard  the  wild  huzza  that 
went  ringing  over  the  hills,  chasing  the  deer  from 
their  covers,  sending  thousands  of  startled  sea  birds 
out  upon  the  ocean,  they  would  understand  what 
enthusiasm  is." 

"  While  the  boats  of  the  Niagara  were  on  their 
way  to  that  ship,  they  were  cheered  by  the  crews 
of  the  Gorgon  and  Porcupine,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  for- 
mer vessel. 

"A  large  number  of  the  men  on  board  our  ship 
having  been  at  work  all  night,  those  who  wished 
were  allowed  to  '  turn  in;'  and  there  were  very  few 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permission,  and 
fewer  still  who  did  not  enjoy  their  rest.  They  had 
worked  hard  and  well,  and  took  as  deep  an  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  work  as  those  who  had 
perhaps  a  greater  stake  in  it." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  20th  oft.,  re- 
ceived by  steamer.  Queen  Victoria  was  absent  from 
England  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in  Prussia. 

Riots  had  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  by  the  harvest  labourers  against 
the  various  agricultural  machines. 

A  memorial  to  the  government  on  the  necessity  of 
conveying  the  Australian  mails  by  the  Panama  route, 
was  in  circulation,  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  houses. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  ordered  the  return  of  the 
lands  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  Crown.  A  vessel  had 
been  put  on  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  "British 
Columbia,"  as  the  country  north  of  Washington  terri- 
tory is  now  called.  The  British  government  intends 
sending  a  corps  of  engineers  to  build  roads  and  bridges, 
and  to  erect  block  houses  for  the  reception  of  gold. 

The  copper  mines  of  Australia  have  become  very  rich. 
Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  gold  were 
known  to  be  on  the  way  to  England. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  granting  reparation  for  the  recent  massacre  of  Chris- 
tian ••  at  Jeddah,  including  the  British  consul  and  others, 
the  British  steamer  Cyclops  bombarded  the  town  for  five 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Ismail  Pacha  pro- 
mised to  arrange  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
English.  He  subsequently  executed  eleven  persons,  who 
were  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  outrage,  and  sent  four 
others  to  Constantinople  for  punishment. 

A  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  at  Limburg,  among 
some  school  boys,  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Eleven 
of  the  culprits  were  tried  and  sentenced,  one  to  death, 
and  the  others  to  imprisonment.  The  investigation  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  more  formidable 
conspiracy,  with  ramifications  in  Russian  Poland,  hav- 
ing in  view  a  general  rising  of  all  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion in  Austria,  to  form  a  Republic. 

The  last  month's  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  are 
of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  said 
to  be  before  the  Paris  Conference. 

The  yellow  fever  had  made  its  appearance  in  some 
parts  of  Spain. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  and  prices 
had  slightly  declined.  Flour  was  very  dull — the  quota- 
tions as  follows:  Western,  20*.  a  2\n.  ;  Philadelphia. and 
Baltimore,  21».  6d.  a  22a. ;  Ohio,  22».  a  2.'J«. ;  red  wheat, 
5i.  Id.  a  68.  2d.  per  70  pounds  ;  white  wheat,  6s.  a  6.?. 
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9rf. ;  corn,  33j.  Gd.  a  34».  Gd.  per  480  pounds.  Consols, 

A  despatch  from  London,  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
dated  on  the  27th  ult.,  announces  that  the  Allies  and 
the  Chinese  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
the  Empire  is  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  The 
christian  religion  is  allowed,  and  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  all  nations  are  to  be  admitted.  England  and  France 
are  to  be  fully  indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Bombay  dates  to  the  19th  of  Seventh  month  had  been 
received.  The  Indian  mutiny  was  being  rapidly  quelled. 
The  insurgent  army  at  Gwalior  was  broken  up,  and  much 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  order  in 
all  the  disturbed  districts. 

The  message  of  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Buchanan, 
which  contained  99  words,  was  sent  over  the  ocean  cable 
in  sixty-seven  minutes.  The  message  from  the  Direc- 
tors in  England  to  those  in  America,  which  contained  31 
words,  was  sent  in  thirty-live  minutes.  The  latter  mes- 
sage was  sent  first,  and  both  messages  were  repeated 
back,  to  insure  accuracy.  Cyrus  W.  Field's  first  message 
to  the  Directors  contained  38  words,  and  was  transmitted 
in  twentv-two  minutes. 

UNITED  STATES; — Tke  Oropt.— The  Chicago  Jour- 
nal informs  us  that  the  aggregate  yield  of  wheat  in  the  se- 
veral Western  States  is  about  one  half  the  average  of 
former  years.  The  freshets,  the  rust,  and  the  general  un- 
favourableness  of  the  season,  have  operated  disastrously 
upon  this  important  staple.  The  winter  wheat  has  been 
successful  wherever  raised,  the  spring  wheat  proving 
almost  an  entire  failure.  It  is  however  stated  that  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  last  year's  grain  still  to 
come  forwarJ,  which  will  go  far  towards  making  up  for 
this  year's  deficiency.  Besides,  as  the  grain  crops  in  the 
Eastern  States  are,  generally,  better  than  last  year,  and 
the  crop  intelligence  from  Europe  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character,  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  be  much 
advanced. 

New  Orleans— The  yellow  fever  continues  its  ravages. 
On  the  2*ih  ult.,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  se- 
veuty-scven. 

Charleston. — The  official  report  of  the  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  on  the  28th  ult.,  includes  30  from  yellow 
fever. 

Arkansas. — The  people  of  Arkansas  are  taking  mea- 
sures toetTect  the  removal  of  free  negroes  from  the  State. 

Capture  of  a  Slaver.— The  United  States  brig  Dolphin, 
on  the  21st  ult.,  captured  an  American  slaver  oil'  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  name  of  the  captured  vessel  is  the 
Echo.  She  had  on  board  more  than  three  hundred 
Africans.  The  captain  refused  to  make  any  explanation  ; 
he  was  put  on  board  the  Dolphin,  which  is  now  on  her 
way  to  Boston  ;  the  slaves  were  landed  at  Charleston, 
S.  0..  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  United  States 
marshal.  The  affair  had  created  much  excitement  at 
that  place. 

New  1  'urk.— Mortality  last  week,  G57.  One  death  is 
reported  from  yellow  fever.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
among  children  is  larger  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  261.  On  the  30th 
ult.,  the  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows  :  Red  wheat,  fair 
to  prime,  $1.25  a  $1.30;  white,  do.  $1.38  a  $1.43;  old 
rye,  80cts. ;  new,  70  cts. ;  corn,  afloat,  00  cts. ;  oats,  old, 
Pennsylvania,  48  cts.;  new,  Delaware,  41  cts.  a  42  cts. 
Prime  beef  cattle  sold  at  0  cts.  The  sales  were  mostly 
at  7  cts.  to  8  J  cts. 

California.— The  steamship  Moses  Taylor,  from  Aspin 
wall,  on  the  10th  ult.,  has  arrived  nt  New  York.  The 
vessel  brings  California  mails  to  the  5th  ult.,  and  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  In  specie. — But  little  is  said 
about  the  Fruzer  river  gold  mines.  The  steamer  Pacific, 
which  left  Sun  Francisco  for  Victoria,  took  but  few  pas 
ncngers.  The  accounts  arc  not  yet  conclusive  either  as 
to  the  richness  or  extent  of  the  new  gold  field.  The 
Hudson's  II  iy  Company  now  prrmit  all  persons  to  take 
up  no  unrestricted  quantity  of  provisions  to  the  mining 
region,  and  tin-re  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  suffering 
there  now  from  the  want  of  food. — The  health  of  San 
Francisco  w.is  good,  uud  limine**  win  improving.  There 
was  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  gold  dust, 
equal  to  25  per  ct.  during  the  fortnight. — The  coloured 
inliabitnnt.1  nfBftO  Francisco  contemplate  emigrating  to 
New  Granada,  and  have  entered  into  correspondence 
with  General  Basque/.,  who  invites  them  to  come. — 
Dates  from  Oregon  to  the  34th Of  Seventh  mo.,  state  that 
the  new  government  had  organized  nt  Salem,  and  John 
Whitaker,  the  Governor-elect,  had  entered  into  office 

Several  shocks  of  earthquake  had  been  experienced  at 
Guatemala.  The  cholera  is  reported  to  have  disappeared 
from  that  place. 

Valparaiso  dates  to  the  16th  of  Seventh  mo.,  and  Csl- 
lao  dates  to  the  27th  of  Seventh  mo.,  are  furnished  via 
the  Isthmus.    The  crops  of  Chili  are  reported  as  pro- 


mising. In  Peru,  the  general  impression  was,  that  Gen. 
Castillo  would  be  re-elected  President. 

Miscellaneous. — Large  Estates.  —  There  are  forty-six 
persons  in  England,  who  have  incomes  of  £450,000 
($2,250,000)  a  year,  equal  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars,  while  four  hundred  and  forty-four  persons 
have  incomes  ranging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand. 

Gold  Nugget.— At  Ballarat,  Australia,  a  lump  of  gold 
weighing  2217  ounces,  has  been  discovered.  It  mea- 
sures about  20  inches  in  length,  is  6  or  7  inches  broad, 
and  as  many  deep.  It  bears  upon  its  sides  the  marks  of 
several  hard  blows  from  the  pick. 

Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts. — There  are  86  Savings 
Banks  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  about  177,000 
depositors  hold  property,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty- 
three  million  dollars,  or  about  $30  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  in  the  State. 

Old  Grist  Mill. — It  is  said  that  the  oldest  grist  mill  in 
Pennsylvania  is  located  in  Germantown,  on  what  is 
known  as  Mill  street,  about  a  mile  from  Main  street. 
The  mill  was  built  in  1683,  by  Richard  Townsend,  a 
Friend,  who  brought  most  of  the  materials  from  Eng- 
land. Tradition  states  that,  when  the  mill  was  first 
built,  the  farmers  who  wished  their  grain  ground,  took 
it  there  on  their  backs,  save  one  man,  who  had  a  tame 
bull  to  perform  the  labour. 

Passing  Away. — Of  the  48  Senators  who  took  their 
seats  in  the  18th  Congress  in  1823,  only  two  survive — 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  and  John  Branch,  o^ 
North  Carolina. 

Lack  of  Air  in  Subterranean  Waters. — On  examining 
the  waters  of  the  Artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  France,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  contain  no  trace  of  air. 
Subterranean  waters  ought,  therefore,  to  be  aerated  be- 
fore being  used  as  an  aliment.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
at  Grenelle  a  species  of  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
water  will  descend  in  innumerable  threads,  so  as  to  pre 
sent  as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  air. 


the  Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c, 
in  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  child- 
ren should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  these  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  pupils 
should  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
in  order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  place. 


CIRCULAR. 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  having 
recently  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in  a, 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  adjoining  and  communi- 
cating with  the  meeting-house  premises  on  Germantown 
Avenue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on  the  1st  of  Ninth 
month  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  for 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branches 
of  a  good  Euglish  education. 

TERMS  FOR  TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordin 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  or 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz: 

Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,         John  S.  Haines, 
Thomas  Megarge,  Jonathan  Robeson, 

Ezra  Comfort,  George  Jones, 

Samuel  Morris. 
Eighth  month,  1858. 
N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom-i 
modated  with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises, 
under  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson. 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


S 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  David  Sat- 
terthwaite,  B.  Winder,  T.  Monrland,  Isaac  Bonsall,  M. 
Ashton,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Danl.  Stratton,  Robt.  Ely- 
son,  Nathan  Armstrong,  $4  each,  vols.  30  and  31,  for 
Jos.  Stratton,  $2,  to  41,  vol.  30,  for  Reb.  Wooltnan,  $2, 
vol.  32  ;  from  Wm.  Picket,  O.,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  32  ;  from 
Jesse  Kirk,  O.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  fromH.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y., 
for  Benj.  Boss,  D.  Naramore,  H.  A.  Knowles,  Abm.  A. 
Knowles.  Robt.  Knowles,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  Wm. 
Foulke,  agt,  0.,  for  Thos.  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Wm. 
Stevens,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  32  ;  from  Andrew  Hampton,  Ind., 
$1,  to  52,  vol.  31  ;  from  John  Peckhara,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol. 
31,  and  for  Ruth  A.  Foster,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  this  Institution  will 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  of  Ninth 
month,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

Eighth  mo.  28th,  1858.         David  Roberts,  Clerk. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  th< 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  month 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fivi 
months.    Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street,  01 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  semi- 
naries be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Ninth 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  street, 
near  Ninth;  tho  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  and 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  arc,  Reading, 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Mental 
I'hilosophy.Cbcmistry,  Animal  nnd  Vegetable  Physiology, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  English  Composition, 
&c. 

Nearly  all  the 
of  the  French  La 
Girls'  school. 

During  the  Winter  season,  lectures  nrc  delivered  at 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read* 
ing  School.    Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  thf 
under  named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


Married,  on  the  1 7th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  Frien 
Meeting-house,  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  Enoch 
Strang,  of  Rollin,  to  Sarah-  Jane  Hoag,  of  the  form 
place. 


th  the  addition 
e  taught  in  the 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock,  Lenawee  counl 
Mich.,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Israel  Dab 
ington,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  worthy  member 
Rollin  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  Sadsb 

township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Robert  MoonE,  in 
70th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Mont 
and  Particular  Meeting.    He  appeared  to  bear  his  a: 
tions,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  with  chris 
patience. 

 ,  at  East  Cain,  on  the  22d  of  Seventh  month,  1 

Joseph  Pusey,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mcmbe: 
Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  in  this  city,B 

the  evening  of  Eighth  mo.  3d,  1858.  Jonathan  TysoiJ 
the  85th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern 
trict  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  17th 

William  Savery,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age;  a  me 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELBOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  I 


